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Audebit quaecunque parum fplendoris habebunt, 

Et fine pondere erunt, et honore indigna ferentur. 
Verba movere loco ; quamvis invita recedant, 

Et verfentur adhuc intra penetralia Vefbe ; 
Obfcurata diu populo bonus eruet, atque 
Proferet in lucem fpeciofa vocabula renim* 

Quae prifeis memorata Catonibus atque Cethegis, 
Nunc fitus informis premit et deferta vetuftas. 
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T is the fate cf thofe who toil at the lower employments of life, to be rather driven by the feat 
T 0 f evil, than attradled by the profpea of good; to be expofed to cenfure, without hope of praifs ; 
to be difgraced by mifcarriage, or punifhed for negledl, where fuccefs would have been wit o 
applaufe, and diligence without reward. 

Amon<* thefe unhappy mortals is the writer of diaionaries ; whom mankind have eonfidered, not 
as the pupil, but the Have of fcience, the pionier of literature, doomed only to remove rubbifh and 
clear obftrudtions from the paths of Learning and Genius, who prefs forward to conquefl and gory, 
without bellowing a fmile on the humble drudge that facilitates their progrefs. Every other authour. 
may afpire to praife ; the lexicographer can only hope to efcape reproach, anu even this negative 

recompense has been yet granted to very few. 

I have, notwithftanding this difcouragement, attempted a dictionary of the Englijh language, which, 
while it was employed in the cultivation of every fpecies of literature, has itl'elf been hitherto neglefted, 
buffered to fpread, under the direction of chance, into wild exuberance, refigned to the tyranny of 
time and fafhien, and expofed to the corruptions of ignorance, and caprices of innovation. 

When I took the firft Survey of my undertaking, I found our fpeech copious without order, and 
energetick without rules : wherever I turned my view, there was perplexity to be dilentangled, and 
Confufion to be regulated ; choice was to be made out of boundlefs variety, without any eftablifhed 
principle of feleCtion ; adulterations were to be detected, without a fettled teft of purity ; and modes of 
expreffion to be rejected or received, without the fuffrages of any writers of claftical reputation or ac- 
knowledged authority. 

Having therefore no affiftance but from general grammar, I applied myfelf to the petufai of our 
writers ; and noting whatever might be of ufe to afeertain or illuftrate any word or phrafe, accu- 
mulated in time the materials of a dictionary, which, by degrees, I reduced to method, establishing 
to myfelf, in the progreSs of the work, fuch rules as experience and analogy fuggefled to me ; ex- 
perience, which practice and observation were continually increaSmg ; and analogy, which, though in 
fortie words obScure, was evident in otherSi 

In adjufting the Orthography, which has been to this tinie unfettled and fortuitous, I found it 
neceffary to diftinguifh thofe irregularities that are inherent in our tongue, and perhaps coeval with 
it, from others which the ignorance or negligence of later writers has produced. Every language 
has its anomalies, which, though inconvenient, and in themfelves once unnecefiary, muft be tolerated 
among the imperfections of human things, and which require only to be regiftred, that they may not 
be inci caSed, and afcertained, that they may not be conSounded : but every language has likewife its im- 
proprieties and abfurdities, which it is the duty of the lexicographer to correct or proferibe. 

As language was at its beginning merely oral, all words of neceffary or common ufe were fpoken 
before they were written 5 and while they were unfixed by any vifible figns, muft have been fpoken 
with great diverfity, as we now obferve thofe who cannot read to catch founds imperfectly, and utter 
them negligently. When this wild and barbarous jargon was firft reduced to an alphabet, every penman 
endeavoured to exprefs, as he could, the founds which he was accuftomed to pronounce or to receive 
and vitiated in writing fuch words as were already vitiated in fpeech. The powers of the letters’ 
when they were applied to a new language, muft have been vague and unfettled,* and therefore 
different hands would exhibit the fame found by different combinations. 

From this uncertain pronunciation arife in a great part the various dialefls of the fame country which 
will always be obferved to grow fewer, and lefs different, as books are multiplied j and from this arbitrary 
representation of founds by letters, proceeds that diverfity of fpelling obfervable in the Saxm remain/ 

all wou'd be loo modi, cl,„gf on! 


This 
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This uncertainty is molt frequent in the vowels, which are fo capricioufly pronounced, and fo 
differently modified, by accident or affectation, not only in every province, but in every mouth that 
to them, as is well known to etymologifts, little regard is to be fhewn in the deduction of one l a 
guage from another. 

'.it ^ A i ~ i *•' "jm 

• t. V- V i 

Such defeCts are not errours in orthography, but fpofs of barbarity impreffed fo deep in the Fn Vfl 
language, that criticifm can never wafh them away ; thefe, therefore, muft be permitted to remain 
untouched : but many words have likewife been altered by accident, or depraved by ignorance the 
pronunciation of the vulgar has been weakly followed \ Jnd foTrfe .ftill continue to be variouV 
written, as authours differ in their care or fkill : of thefe it was proper to enquire the true ortho^ 
graphy, which I have always considered as depending on their derivation, and have therefore referred 
them to their original languages’: thus I write enchant , enchantment, enchanter, after the French ’and in 
canfdtwi after the Latin ; thus entire is chofen rather than intire , becaufe it palled to us not f i0I 
the Latin integer , but from the French entier, 

% * J 4 V V W* X ' • ■ * ; % »• . %l 

Of many words it is difficult to fay whether they were immediately received from the Latin or 
the French , fince at the time when we had dominions in France, we had Latin fervice in our churches' 
It-is, Jhowever, my opinion, that the French generally fuppiied us ; for we have few 'Latin words ' 
among the terms of domeftick ufe, which are not French ; but many French, which are very remote’ 
from Latin. 

Even in words of which the derivation is apparent, 1 have been often obliged to facrifice uniformity 
to cuftom ; thus I write, in compliance with a numberlds majority, convey and inveigh, deceit and* 
receipt, fancy and phantom ; fometimes the derivative- varies from the primitive, as" explain and 
explanation, repeat and repetition. 

Some combinations of letters having the fame power are ufed indifferently without any difeoverabk 
reafon of choice, as in choak, choke •, foap, fope ; jewel, fuel, and many others ; which I have fometimes 
inferred twice, that thofe who fearcli for them under either form, may not fearch in vain. 

In examining the orthography of any doubtful word, the mode of fpelling by which it is inferted in 
the feries of the dictionary, is to be conlidered as that to which I give, perhaps not often raflhly, the pre- 
ference. I have left, in the examples, to every authour his own practice nnmoiefted, that the reader may 
balance fuffrages, and judge between us : but this quellion is not always to be determined bv reputed 
or by real learning ; fome men, intent upon greater things, have thought little on founds and deriva- 
tions ; foms, knowing in the ancient tongues, have neglected thofe in which our words arc commonly 
to be fought. Thus Hammond writes feciblenefs for feafblenefs, becaufe I fuppofe he imagined it de- 
rived immediately from the Latin ; and fome words, fuch as dependant , dependent ; : dependance depen - 
deuce, vary their final fyllable, as one or other language is prefent to the writer. •>> a 

In this part of the work, where caprice has long wantoned without controul, and vanity fought 
praife by petty reformation, I have endeavoured to proceed with a fcholar’s reverence for antiquity and 
a grammarian s regard to the genius of our tongue. I have attempted few alterations, and amono- 'thofe 
few, perhaps the greater part is from the modern to the ancient practice ; and I hope I may be allowed to 
recommend to thofe, whofe thoughts have been, perhaps, employed too anxioufly on verbal fino-ularities 
not to difturb, upon narrow views, or for minute propriety, the orthography of their fathers, if has been 
.alieited, that for the law to be known, is of more importance than to be right. Change fays Hooker 
is not made without inconvenience, even from worie to better. There is in conilancy’ and liability 
a general and lalhng advantage, which will always overbalance the flow improvements of gradual 
correction. Much lefs ought our written language to comply with the corruptions of oral utterance, 
or copy that which every variation of time or place makes different from itfelf, and imitate thofe 
changes, which will again be changed, while imitation is employed in obferving them. 

This recommendation of fleadinef; and uniformity does not proceed from an opinion, that particular ' 
combinations of letters have much influence on human happinefs ; or that truth may not be fucceff- 
fully taught by modes of fpelling fanciful and erroneous : I am not yet lb loft in lexicography, as to 
forger that words are the daughters of earth, and that things are the Jons of heaven. Language is 
only the inftrument of fcience, and words are but the figns of ideas : I wifh, however, that the inftru- 
ment might be leis apt to decay, and that ligns might be permanent, like the things which they denote. 

In fettling the orthography, I have not wholly negleCted the pronunciation, which I have directed, 

by printing an accent upon the acute or elevated fyllable. It will fometimes be found, that the accent 

is placed by the authour quoted, on a different fyllable from that marked in the alphabetical feries ; it 

is then to be underftooo, that cuftom has varied, or that the authour has, in my opinion, pronounced 

wrong. Short diredions are fometimes given where the found of letters is 'irregular: and if they 

are ometimes omitted, dcfeCt in fuch minute oblervations will be more calily cxcufed,- than 
iupernuity. 7 ‘ 

f In , r th r bo . th of the orthography and fignification of words, their Etymology was 

nccefauly to be confideied, and they were therefore to be divided into primitives and derivatives. 

A primitive word, is that which can be traced no further to any Englijh root ; thus circumfpecl, dram- 

vet 
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, Felt in ''re to us pnmi* 

tives. Derivatives, are all thole that can ^ r Hoes 


es. Derivatives, aic an t ii e r s . for who does 

not fee th»t rmotettrfi comes iiom >« ’ , ^ the feheme of my work not shot y rom 

St S £Sn be prefated 

-- - of nouns'. 

■ Among other Mntfm } dkllftel mS™*' V ,1 ’°“S h 6mil “ “ 

the I “ n ” or , 

The two languages from which out ptimit™ have been , align the Smm. 

Efr of out polyfyllables ate ii— . and out.wotds o one 

fyllable are very often Feutomck 


In affigning the Roman original, it has peffaps ^ employed 

K pure or barbarous/ or the French elegant f obfolete. i 

For the Feutonick etymologies I am commonly ^indebted appropS their'hbours or ufurp 
1 have forborn to quote when I copied their books i not th- 1 ^g^PPj ‘ cknowledgme nt. 


on 
wor 


1 ^ forborn to quote when I copied ^‘^^knowledgment. ^ Of thefe 

their honours, but that I might pare a P ! P due to inftrudtors and benefactors, Junius ap- 

whom I ought not to mention but with * e 0 f underftanding. Junius was 

pears to have excelled in extent of learning, nrn b-blv examined the ancient and remoter dialedts 

accurately Mled in all the northern languages. is often of no Other ufe than to 

only by occafional infpeCtion. into dictionaries ; but . m which Skinner always preffes forward by 

ihow him a track b, which he may *»«.« r from hu f ‘„ of knowledge, 

. The “isti sjags ^ 

the name of Junius thus degrade y criminal degree of cenforioufnefs to charge that etymo- 

warn rf jSmem, who 'can feriondy deri.e Mm from dtmm, becaufe lift it a drama, mi 
ffia t a ZmfS who declare, with a tone of defiance, that no man can fad to det.ve ** from 
monos, who conliders that grief naturally loves to be alone . 

Our knowledge of the northern literature is fo fcanty, that of words undoubtedly fcutonick the original 
is not always to be found in any ancient language , and I have therefore inferted Dutch or German fubfti- 
tutes, which I confider not as radical but parallel, not as the parents, but filters of the Englijh. 

The words which are represented as thus related by defeent or cognation, do not alwaysagreeinfenfej 
for it is incident to words, as to their authours, to degenerate from their anceftors, and to change their 
manners when they change their country. It is fufficient, in etymological enquiries if the lenles of 
kindred words be found fuch as may eafily pafs into each other, or luch as may both be lefeired to one 

general idea. 

The etymology, fo far as it is yet known, was eafily found in the volumes where it is par- 
ticularly and profefiedly delivered ; and, by proper attention to the rules of derivation, the orthogra- 
phy was foon adjufted. But to collect the Words of our language was a talk of greater difficulty : 
the deficiency of dictionaries was immediately apparent; and when they were exhaufted, what was yet 
wanting muft be fought by fortuitous and unguided excurftons into books, and gleaned as induftry 

* That I may not appear to have fpoken too irreverently of Mat. xii. 22. ubi antique feriptum invenimus jemoeteb lire 
'Junius, I have here fubjoined a few Specimens of his etymolo- emetij. ct Invenit cam vacantem. 

<rical extravagance. .... 


Hill, mins, colli s. A S. hyll. Quod videri poteft abfeiflum 
Banish, religave, ex banno vel tirritorio exigere, in exilium ex hoAw»'/i vel aoXcovo?. Collis, tumulus, locus in piano editior. 
agere. G .bannir. It. bandire, bandeggiare. H. bandir, B. ban- Horn. II. b. v. 8 1 1, eVi 7r^07ra^oi-J£ ttoAe^ atTre/a., xoXcovr?. 
nen. iEvi medii feriptores bannire dicebant. V. Spelm. in Ban- Ubi authori brevium fcholiorum y.ohuyy) exp. tott©* eij uvf© 3 
num Sc in Banleuga. Qiioniam verb regionum urbiumq; limites dvixuv, , ytio?\o!p(^ > s^o^vi 
arduis plerumq; montibus, altis fiuminibus, longisdeniq; flexuo- 

fifn! vinriim inrludpliant’iir* fieri T\Tap. tn tribe n riClt). 


ifeere. Cym. heppian. 
poteft defumptum cx 
aeque folet conciliare 


l arentinis 011m, licuti traciit neiycnius, vocaoantur ou Ao£oi xvstpoic, ooicuntas, : mini cium icque ioic 

<3 fjari ISvTivs?? b£ci, <c obliquae ac minime in reblum tendentes fomnum, quam caliginola profundae notis obfeuritas. 
vise.” Ac fortafle quoque hue facit quod Bans*?, eodem Hefychio 
tefte, dicebant ocv\ ^^ocyyv An, montes arduos. Stammerer, Balbus, blaefus Goth. STAMMS. A. S. 

ytamep, pramup. D. ftam. B. ftameler. Su. ftamma. Ifl. ftamr. 

Empty, emtie, vacuus, incmis. A. S. iEmrij. Nefcio an Sunt a rwiu-uAsTy vel rcop-JAAstv, nimia loquacitate alios offendere 
fint ab s t u.(co vel ty.uolu). Vomo, evomo, vomitu evacuo. Videtur quod impedite loquentes libentiftime garrire foleant ; vel quod 
interim etymologiam hanc non obfeure firmare codex Rufh. aliis nimii Temper videantur, etiam parciftime loquentes. 

R fl-ionld 
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PREFACE. 

lliould find or chance fhould offer it, in the boundlefs chaos of a living fpeech. Mv fearch k 
Las been eitner lknful or lucky ; for I have much augmented the vocabulary. 7 1 however, 

A S m y ’ def,gn was a dictionary , common or appellative, I have omitted all words which k 

A ,k c Pr °f " nam6S ; fl I ch aS Anan > SoCtman ' Cahinif, Benedictine, Mahometan £ A Ve 
retained thofe of a more general nature, as Heathen , Pagan . ' ? ^ Ut ^ave 

Of the terms of art I have received fuch as could be found either in books of fcience nr.,i • , 
i lonaries; and have often mferted, from philofophical writers, words which are funnorted 
only by a Angle authority, and which being not admitted into general ufe, Hand yet as ca ndi fr 2pS 
probationers, and mull depend for their adoption on the fuffrage of futurity. 7 candidates or 

The words which our authours have introduced by their knowledge of foreign languages or • 
ranee of their own, by vanity or wantonnefs, by compliance with fafhion, or luff of innovation Yif 0 * 

of S ntr d Y ■ y r T C r U 7 ’ th ° Ugh C ° mm ° n 'y on 'y t0 cenfure them > and warn others againft [he f T 
of naturalizing ufelefs foreigners to the injury of the natives. 6 U he fo % 

I have not rejected any by defign, merely becaufe they were unneceffary or exuberant k , i 
and Tlfcoffy 7 dlffCrent WrkerS haV£ b£en diff£rently f ° rmed > as and vifcidijff^ 

Compounded or double words I have feldom noted, except when they obtain a fignification different f 
that which the components have in their Ample date. Thus highwayman, woodman and £/, A™ 

requne an explication ; but of thief ike or coachdriver no notice was needed, becaufe the primitive'fco^ ’ 
the meaning of the compounds. U1C uie primitives contain 

Words arbitrarily formed by a conftant and fettled analogy, like diminutive adiedtives in ,77, « 
bluijh, adveibs in ly, as dully, openly, fubftantives in nefs, as vilenefs faultineCs were lets HiliY “j & reem A 
and many fometimes have been omitted, when I had no authority /hat invited me to infert them 7 °“ S , ht ’ 
hey are not genuine and regular offsprings of Englijh roots, but becaufe thdr rdS, L T S 0t - that 
being always the fame, their fignification cannot be miftaken. ' fcc P nmitlve 

« xisfe of',Kfb rf l ?sr» * re ?, lwajs 

tiave therefore a plural number, as rWfo, Ik j,W, P 0I hare afabfolule alTaSwl r “ d 

colouring . paintings learning . 4 ugnification, as 

ra*e, rjuahries th , n , aion> 

■hele I have inured ,o 

they are commonly to be ttnderftood, 4 hon, an, danger of m, Hake,' by^Sg^'"^ bK,uf ' 
W “ f0 " nl1 in “ th “" « obfelete, or ,he„ they hare any 

reparation for the univcrlil n^gh^fc/tflny mice effotl 1 ^ ' nd “ 1 '° nred “ ma,:c feme 

words, as may be found under after fore Y new mah V ^ i llm 8 § ieat numbers of compounded 

as they are, nigh, be muldpliedf £ “4d Pf “T* 

language and modes of our combination amply difeovered. 7 dj and the frame of our 

Of fome forms of compofition, fuch as that by which re is nrefixed tn n nts , 
mfy contrariety or privation all the evarrml P o , , P , ed to note repetition, and m to fig- 

if not wholly ibitfary is fo h le limked Aat foe beCaUfe the ufe of thefe particles, 

or is imagined to reqSre them ’ t% are h ° UrIy affixed t0 new wo ^s as occafion requires! 

,h ” » any other, 

a particle fubjoined , as to come of, by a S'eh A/ 7 ^ ll §" lfiCati ° n ° f many V£rbs b X 

to break of to flop abruptly ; J ear Til K • m TJ ? ^ J apoftatize • 

fetof, to embellilh j to fetin, to beginl’ cSual tenom mf ° to *"* ^ t0ceafe ’ t0 

take Iff, to copy } with innumerable fxpreffions of the fame kii J ft k- i A 8 " 1 a C0Urfe ? r J ourne y i t0 
being io far diftant from the fenfe of the fimple words that ^ hlch f °me appear wildly irregular, 

which they arrived at the prefent ufe. Thele I have noted with FA 7 ^ be , ab [ e t0 trace the fte P s b y 
myfelf that the colle&ion is comolete I believe T l r r care; an ^ though I cannot flatter 

this kind of f ° 5 ar , affifted L the ftudents of our language, that 

chance omitted, will be eafily explained by co.npanfon AtlAAfAhFma7l° found ^ ^ 

SoSSjSK r Tf 0i BaUe >\ Ai t 0rth ' or ** oontraded 

many 1 hare infer, ed,\L„fe ^ f- - 

however, 
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however, .0 be ye. conf.dered as reding only upon the credit of 

1 ha“"lredt f td n^mj MS S ^ 

being fometimes credited without proof; 

The words thus feleded and difpofed, are grammatically confidered: they are referred to the different 

The words, tnus leiec j i rre <mlarlv infleded, through their various terminations ; and ll- 

Eed Cobfervation’s, not indeed of great or ftriking importance, feparately confidered, but neceffary 
Io the ehSdon of o U ; language, and°hitherto negleded or forgotten by Englijh grammarians. 

That part of my work on which I expert malignity mod frequently to fatten, is the Explanation* 

in which P I cannothope to fatisfy thofe, who are perhaps not inclined to be P lea -^ d > ‘ ince 1 have 
always been able to fatisfy myfelf. To interpret a language by itlelf is very difficult 5 many words 
cannot be explained by lynonimes, becaufe the idea fignified by them has not more than 
one appellation 5 nor by paraphrafe, becaufe fimple ideas cannot be detenbed. When the nature 
of things is unknown, or the notion unfettled and indefinite, and various m various minds, the words 
by which fuch notions are conveyed, or fuch things denoted, will be ambiguous and perplexed A nd 
fuch is the fate of haplefs lexicography, that not only darknefs, but light, impedes and diflreffes it j 
things may be not only too little, but too much known, to be happily id unrated. To explain, requires 
the life of terms lefs abftrufe' than that which is to be explained, and fuch terms cannot always be 
found 5 for as nothing can be proved but by fuppofing fomething intuitively known, and evident 
without proof, lo nothing can be defined but by the uie of woids too plain to adimt a definition. 

Other words there are, of which the fenfe is too fubtle and evanefeent to be fixed in a paraphrafe 5 
fuch are all thofe which are by the grammarians termed expletives , and, in dead languages, are fuffered 
to pafs for empty founds, of no other ufe than to fill a verfe, or to modulate a period, but which aie 
eafily perceived in living tongues to have power and emphafis, though it be lometimes luch as no 
other form of expreflion can convey. 

My labour has likewife been much increafed by a clafs of verbs too frequent in the Englijh language, 
of which the fignification is fo loofe and general, the ufe fo vague and indeterminate, and the 
fenfes detorted fo widely from the firfi: idea, that it is hard to trace them through the maze of varia- 
tion, to catch them on the brink of utter inanity, to circumfcribe them by any limitations, or interpret 
them by any words of diftind: and fettled meaning : fuch are bear , break , come , cajt , fulf get , give> 
do, put , Jet , go, run , make, take, turn , throw . If of thefe the whole power is not accurately delivered, 
it muft be remembered, that while our language is yet living, and variable by the caprice of every one that 
fpeaks it, thefe words are hourly fhifting their relations, and can no more be afeertained in a dictionary, 
than a grove, in the agitation of a ftorm, can be accurately delineated from its picture in the water. 

The particles are among all nations applied with fo great latitude, that they are not eafily reducible 
under any regular fcheme of explication : this difficulty is not lefs, nor perhaps greater, in Englijh , 
than in other languages. I have laboured them with diligence, I hope with fuccefs ; fuch at leaft as 
can be expected in a talk, which no man, however learned or fagacious, has yet been able to perform. 

Some words there are which I cannot explain, becaufe I do not underftand them 3 thefe might have 
been omitted very often with little inconvenience, but I would not fo far indulge my vanity as to decline 
this confeffion : for when Tully owns himfelf ignorant whether leffiis , in the twelve tables, means a 
funeral Jong, ox mourning garment 3 and Arifiotle doubts whether ovpvs* in the Iliad, fignifies a mule, 
or muleteer , I may freely, without ffiame, leave fome obfeurities to happier indufixy or future 

The rigour of interpretative lexicography requires that the explanation, and the word explained, fhould 
be always reciprocal-, this I have always endeavoured, but could not always attain. Words are feldom 
exactly iynonimous ; a new term was not introduced, but becaufe the former was thought inadequate : 
names, therefore, have often many ideas, but few ideas have many- names. It was then neceffarv 
o ufe tne proximate word, for the deficiency of Angle terms can very feldom be fupplied by circun 7 

SSiSre 0f &Ch ** n»y eafily 

In every word of extenfive ufe, it was requifite to mark the progrefs of its meaning and foow hv 
what gradations of intermediate fenfe it has paffed from its primitive to its remote and Accidental fLi 

cation ; fo that every foregoing explanation fhould tend to that which follows and the feries 
gularly concatenated from the firft notion to the laft. ’ lcneS be re ~ 

ki ? dre i fcn< ? r y bc fo i" 1 ™". < k *< tie per- 
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bited together 3 and fometimes there is fuch a confufion of acceptations, that difcernment is wearied 8 
and diftindtion puzzled, and perfeverance herfelf hurries to an end, by crouding together what die 
cannot feparate. 

Thefe complaints of difficulty will, by thofe that have never confidered words beyond their popular 
ufe, be thought onlv the jargon of a man willing to magnify his labours, and procure veneration to 
his ftudies by involution and obfcurity. But every art is obfcure to thofe that have not learned it : this 
uncertainty of terms, and commixture of ideas, is well known to thole who have joined philofophy with 
grammar 3 and if I have not expreffed them very clearly, it muft be remembered that I am fpeaking of 
that which words are inefficient to explain. 

The original fenfe of words is often driven out of ufe by their metaphorical acceptations, yet mud 
be inferted for the fake of a regular origination. Thus I know not whether ardour is ufed for ?nate - 
rial heat , or whether flagrant, in Englijh , ever fignifies the fame with burning 3 yet luch are the pri- 
mitive ideas of thefe words, which are therefore let firft, though without examples, that the figurative 
fenfes may be commodioufly deduced. 

Such is the exuberance of fignification which many words have obtained, that it was fcarcely poffible 
to collect all their fenfes 3 fometimes the meaning of derivatives muft be fought in the mother term, 
and fometimes deficient explanations of the primitive may be fupplied in the train of derivation. In 
any cafe of doubt or difficulty, it will be always proper to examine all the words of the fame race 3 for 
fome words are llightly paffed over to avoid repetition, fome admitted eafier and clearer explanation than 
others, and all will be better underftood,as they are confidered in greater variety of ftrudtures and relations. 

All the interpretations of words are not written with the fame {kill, or the fame bappinefs : things 
equally eafy in themfelves, are not all equally eafy to any fingle mind. Every writer of a long work 
commits errours, where there appears neither ambiguity to millead, nor obfcurity to confound him 3 
and in a fearch like this, many felicities of expreffion will be cafually overlooked, many convenient 
parallels will be forgotten, and many particulars will admit improvement from a mind utterly unequal to 
the whole performance. 

But many feeming faults are to be imputed rather to the nature of the undertaking, than the negli- 
gence of the performer. Thus fome explanations are unavoidably reciprocal or circular, as hifid , the 
female of the flag 5 flag , the male of the hind : fometimes eafier words are changed into harder, as burial 
into fepulture or interment , drier into deflccative , drynefs into flccity or aridity , fit into paroxyfm 3 for the 
eafteft word, whatever it be, can never be tranllated into one more ealy. But eafinefs and difficulty 
are merely relative, and if the prefent prevalence of our language fhould invite foreigners to this 
dictionary, many will be affifted by thofe words which now feem only to increafe or produce ob- 
fcurity. For this reafon I have endeavoured frequently to join a Teutonick and Homan interpretation, as to 
cheer to gladden, or exhilarate, that every learner of Englijh may be affilled by his own tongue. 

The folution of all difficulties, and the fupply of all defeats, muft be fought in the examples, fub- 
joined to the various fenfes of each word, and ranged according to the time of their authours. 

When firft I collected thefe authorities, I was defirous that every quotation fhould be ufeful to fome 
other end than the illuftration of a word 3 I therefore extracted from philofophers principles of fcience ; 
from hiftorians remarkable fadts 3 from chymifts complete proceftes 5 from divines ftriking exhortations 3 
and from poets beautiful deferiptions. Such is deftgn, while it is yet at a diftance from execution. 
When the time called upon me to range this accumulation of elegance and wifdom into an alphabetical 
feries, I foon difeovered that the bulk of my volumes would fright away the ftudent, and was forced to 
depart from my fcheme of including all that was pleafing or ufeful in Englijh literature, and reduce 
my tranferipts very often to clufters of words, ' in which fcarcely any meaning is retained 5 thus to 
the wearinefs of copying, I was condemned to add the vexation of expunging. Some paftages I have yet 
lpared, which may relieve the labour of verbal fearches, and interfperfe with verdure and flowers the 
dufty defarts of barren philology. 

The examples, thus mutilated, are no longer to be confidered as conveying the fentiments or dodtrine 
of their authours 5 the word for the fake of which they are inferted, with all its appendant claufes, has 
been carefully preferved 3 but it may fometimes happen, by hafty detruncation, that the general ten- 
dency of the fentence may be changed : the divine may defert his tenets, or the philofopher his fyftem... 

Some of the examples have been taken from writers who were never mentioned as mafters of ele- 
gance or models of ftile 3 but words muft be fought where they are ufed 3 and in what pages, 
eminent for purity, can terms of manufacture or agriculture be found ? Many quotations ferve no other 
purpofe, than that of proving the bare exiftence of words, and are therefore felected with lefs ferupu- 
loufnefs than thofe which are to teach their ftrudtures and relations. 

My purpofe was to admit no teftimony of living authours, that I might not be milled by partiality, 
and that none of my cotemporarics might have reafon to complain 3 nor have I departed from this, 
re folution, but when fome performance of uncommon excellence excited my veneration, when my 
memory fupplied me, from late books, with an example that was wanting, or when my heart, 
in the tfcndernefs of friendfhip, folicited admiffion for a favourite name. 
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So far have I been from any care to grace ^ef from the writers before the reflation, whofe 
diouflv endeavoured to. colled examples and autho - fources of genuine didtion. Our lan- 

works I regard as the wells oj Englijh undefilcc , <»s 1 u fes been gradually departing from its 

image, for alinoft a century, has, by the concurrence I phrafeologv, from which it 
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triia&e of theology were extracted from Hooker and the tianllatioi . ? , j* i e( cL n r 
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would be loll to mankind, for want of Englijh words, in which they might be excelled. 

It is not fufficient that a word is found, unlefs it be fo combined as that its meaning is apparently 
determined bv the trad and tenour of the fentence 5 fuch paffages I have therefoie chofen, an 
when it happened that any authour gave a definition of a term, or fuch an explanation as is equivalent 
to a definition, I have placed his authority as a fupplement to my own, without regard to the chrono- 
logical order, that is otherwife obferved. 

Some words, indeed, ftand unfupported by any authority, but they are commonly derivative nouns 
or adverbs, formed from their primitives by regular and conftant analogy, or names of things leldom 
occurring in books, or words of which I have reafon to doubt the exiftence. 

There is more danger of cenfure from the multiplicity than paucity of examples 5 authorities will 
fometimes feem to have been accumulated without neceftity or ufe, and perhaps fome will be found, 
which might, without lofs, have been omitted. But a work of this kind is not haftily to be charged 
with fuperfluities ; thofe quotations which to .carelefs or unfkilful perufers appear only to repeat the 
fartle' fenfe, will often exhibit, to a more accurate examiner, diverlities of fignification, or, at leaft, 
afford different fhades of the fame meaning: one will {hew the word applied to perfons, another to 
things 3 one will exprefs an ill, another a good, and a third a neutral fenfe 3 one will prove the ex- . 
preffion genuine from an ancient authour 3 another will fbew it elegant from a modern : a doubtful 
authority is corroborated by another of more credit 5 an ambiguous fentence is afeertained by a paffage 
clear and determinate 3 the word, how often foever repeated, appears with new affociates and in different 
combinations, and every quotation contributes fomething to the {lability or enlargement of the language. 

When words are ufed equivocally, I receive them -in either fenfe 3 when they are metaphorical, I 
adopt them in their primitive acceptation. 

I have fometimes, though rarely, yielded to the temptation of exhibiting a genealogy of fentiments, 
by {hewing how one authour copied the thoughts and di<ftion of another : luch quotations are indeed 
little more than repetitions, which might juftly be cenfured, did they not gratify the mind, by 
affording a kind of inteliedlual hiilory.: : — i : •’ 1 
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The various fyutadtical ftructures occurring in the examples have been carefully noted 3 the licence or* 
negligence with which many words have been hitherto ufed, F has made- our ftile capricious and indeter- 
minate 3 when the different combinations of the fame word are exhibited together, the preference is 
readily given to propriety, and I have often endeavoured to diredt the choice* 

Thus have I laboured to fettle the orthography, d if play the analogy*' regulate the ftrudlures, and 
afeertain the fignification of Englijh words, to perform all the parts of a faithful lexicographer : but I 
ihaye not always executed my own fcheme, or fatisfied my own expectations. The work, whatever 
pjoo s of diligence and attention it may exhibit, is yet capable of many improvements : the orthography 
which I recommend is ftill controvertible, the etymology which I adopt is uncertain, and perhaps 
l errc) ^ ous * explanations are fometimes too much contracted, and fometimes too much 
dirtuled, the .fignification s are diftinguiftied rather with fafetiky than {kill, and the attention is harraffed 
Witn unneqqn^ry minutenefs. ... ...... 
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d eged m a mrftaken fenfe, for m making this collection I trifled more to memory, than, il a ftam 

of dUqu.et and embarraffment memory- can contain, and purpofed to fupply at the review what was 
incomplete in the firft tranfcription. rr 1 wdb 
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below his own aim is incident to every one whole fancy is atfSve, and whofe views are fcomfiFe 
benfive ; nor is any man fatisfied with himfelf becaufe he has done much, hut becaufe he can ms&j 
ceive little. When firft I engaged in this work, I relolved to leave neither words nor things 
examined, and pleafed myfelf with a profpedt of the hours which I ihould revel away in feafts of diterate! 
ture, the obfcure recedes of northern learning, which I fhould enter and ranfack, the treafures with which ^ 
I expected every fearch into thofe negledied mines to reward my labour, and the triumph with which 
I fhould difplay my acquifitions to mankind. When I had thus enquired into the original of words 
Irefolved to fhow likewife my attention to things; to pierce deep into every fcience, °to enquire the 
nature of every fubftance of which I inferted the name, to limit every idea by a definition ftridtly logical 
and exhibit every production of art or nature in an accurate defcription, that my book might be in place 
of all other dictionaries whether appellative or technical. But thefe were the dreams of a poet doomed 
at laft to wake a lexicographer. I foon found that it is too late to look for inftru merits, when the work 
calls for execution, and that whatever abilities I had brought to my tafk, with thofe I muft finally 
perform it. To deliberate whenever I doubted, to enquire whenever I was ignorant, would have pro- 
tected the undertaking without end, and, perhaps, without much improvement ; for I did not find by mv 
firft experiments, that what I had not of my own was eafily to be obtained : I faw that one enquiry only 
gave occafion to another, that book referred to book, that to fearch was not always to find, and to find 
was not always to be informed ; and that thus to perfue perfection, was, like the firft inhabitants of 
Arcadia, to chace the fun, which, when they had reached the hill where he feeined to reft, was ftill 
beheld at the fame diftance from them. 

I then contracted my defign, determining to confide in myfelf, and no longer to folicit auxiliaries 
which produced more incumbrance than afiiftance : by this I obtained at leaf! one advantage, that I fet 
limits to my work, which would in time be finifhed, though not completed. 

Defpondency has never fo far prevailed as to deprefs me to negligence ; fome faults will at 
lafi: appear to be the effeCts of anxious diligence and perfevering activity. The nice and fubtle 
ramifications of meaning were not eafily avoided by a mind intent upon accuracy, and convinced of the 
necefilty of difentangling combinations, and feparating fimilitudes. Many of the diftinCtions which 
•to common readers appear ufelefs and idle, will be found real and important by men verfed in the 
fchool philofophy, without which no dictionary ever fhall be accurately compiled, or fkilfully examined. 

Some fenfes however there are, which, though not the fame, are yet fo nearly allied, that they 
are often confounded. Moft men think -indiftindtly, and therefore cannot fpeak with exaCtnefs ; and 
consequently fome examples might be indifferently put to either fignification : this uncertainty is not to 
be imputed to me, who do jiqt_form, but regifter the language; who do not teach men how they 
fhould think, but relate how theyTiTveTiitheFfeo expreffed their thoughts. 

The imperfeCt fenfe of fome examples I lamented, btit could not remedy, and hope they will be 
compenfated by innumerable paffages feleCted with propriety, and preferved with exaCtnefs ; fome 
fhining with lparks of imagination, and fome replete with treafures of wifdom. 

The orthography and etymology, though imperfeCt, are not imperfeCt for want of care, but be- 
caufe care will not always be iuccefsful, and recollection or information come too late for ufe. 
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That many terms of art and manufacture are omitted, muft be frankly acknowledged ; but for 
this defeCt I may boldly allege that it was unavoidable : I could not vifit caverns to learn the miner's 
language, nor take a voyage to perfeCt my fkill in the dialed of navigation, nor vifit the warehoufes of 
merchants, and fhops of artificers, to gain the names of wares, tools and operations, of which no mention is 
found in books ; what favourable accident, or eafy enquiry brought within my reach, has not been ne- 
gleCted ;■ but it had been a hopelefs labour to glean up words, by courting living information, and conteft- 
ing with the fullennefs of one, and the roughnefs of another. . 

To furnifh the academicians della Crufca with words of this kind, a feries of comedies called 
la Fie.ra, or the- Fair , was profeffedly written by Buonaroti ; but I had no fuch afiiftant, and 
therefore was content to want what they muft have wanted likewife, had they not luckily been 
fo fupplied. 

Nor are all words which are not found in the vocabulary, to be lamented as omiftions. Of the 
.laborious and mercantile. part of the people, the diction is in a great meafure cafual and mutable; 
many of their terms are formed for fome temporary or local convenience, and though current at certain 
times and places, are in others utterly unknown. This fugitive cant, which is always in a ftate of 
increafe or decay, . cannot be regarded as any part of the durable materials of a language, and there- 
fore muft be differed to perifh with other things unworthy of prefer vation. s 

Care will fometimes betray to the appearance of negligence. He that is catching opportunities which 
feldom occur, will fuffer thofe to pafs by unreguarded, which he expedts hourly to return ; he that is 
fearching for rare and remote things, will negledt thofe that are obvious and familiar : thus many of 
the moft common and curfory words have been inferted with little illuftration, becaufe in gather- 
ing the authorities, I forbore to copy thofe which I thought likely to occur whenever they were wanted. 

It is remarkable that,- iii reviewing my colledtion, I found the word Sea unexemplified. . -rj # 

Thus 
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thofe alterations which time and chance ha/e - d ^ for a while . but now begin to fear that I 
With this confequence I will confefs that I n J - n i u ftify. When we fee men grow old 

have indulged expiation which ne.ther reafon n^exp ^ ^ J w£ { augh at the elixir that promifes 
and.die at a certain time one after another, frorr y } t he lexicographer be derided, who 

to prolong life to a thoufand years ; an wi q pre f ei -ved their words and phrafes frotn muta- 

being able to produceno example of a and fecure it from corruption and 

d5;, to! "f!” topowh S°SS fublunary na.ure, o, clear to world a. once from folly, 

vanity , and affectation. 

With .hi. hope, however, academies have been inHirured » gua^he ^g*?**^ 
to retain fugitives, and repulfe intruders ; but t etr vtgt and to lafh the wind, are 

founds are too volatile and fubtile for legal reftiaint ^ _ f {l re ncrth The Fretich language 

equally the undertaking, of pride, unwilling. o meafure .to defir > by . s ‘ fc* 
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Pnul is obferved by Le Courayer to be un feu fa/se ; and no Italian will maintain, rnat jr 
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Total and fudden transformations of a language feldom happen ; conquefts and migrations are rww 
very rare bu t ere are other caufes of changl which, though flow in their operation and mvifib e in 
S’po^ret are perhaps as much fuperiour to human refiftance, as the revoiuuonsofthe^orin 
tumelcence of the tide. 1 Commerce, however neceffary, however luoatwe. a * « d prav s ^manners, 
rnrnints the hn^uase • they that have frequent intercourfe with fin angers, to wh Y 
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Se warehoufe, or the port, but will be communicated by degrees to other ranks of the people, and be 
at laft incorporated with the current fpeech. 

There are likewife internal caufes equally forcible. The language moft likely to continue 
long without alteration, would be that of a nation raifed a little, and but a little, above barbari y 
• Je eluded from ftrangers, and totally employed in procuring the conveniences of life; either without 
books, or, like fome of the Mahometan countries, with very few: men thus bufied and unlearned, having 
only fuch words as common ufe requires, would perhaps long continue to exprels the fame notions y the 
fame figns. But no fuch conftancy can be expedted in a people polifhed by arts, and clalled by subor- 
dination, where one part of the community is fuftained and accommodated by the labour of the other. 
Thofe who have much leifure to think, will always be enlarging the ftock of ideas, and every m- 
creafe of knowledge, whether real or fancied, will produce new words, or combinations Ox words. 
When the mind is unchained from necefilty, it will range after convenience ; when it is left at large 
in the fields of fpeculation, it will fhift opinions ; as any cuftom is diiufed, the words that exprefied 
it muft pqrifh with it; as any opinion grows popular, it will innovate fpeech in the fame proportion as it 
alters practice. 

As by the cultivation of various fciences, a language is amplified, it will be more furnifhed with 
words deflected from their original fenfe ; the geometrician will talk of a courtier’s zenith, or the ex- 
cen trick virtue of a wild hero, and the phyfician of fanguine expectations and phlegmatick delays. 
Copioufnefs of fpeech will give opportunities to capricious choice, by which fome words will be 
preferred,- and others degraded; viciffitudes of' fafhion will enforce the ufe of new, or extend the fig- 
1 nificatron of known terms. The tropes of poetry will make hourly encroachments, and the metapho- 
rical will become the current fenfe : pronunciation will be varied by levity or ignorance, and the pen 
hnuft at length- comply with the tongue; illiterate writers will at one time or other, by publick infatua- 
tion, rife into renown, who, not knowing the original import of words, will ufe them with colloquial 
licentioufnefs, confound diftinCtion, and forget propriety. As politenefs increafes, fome exprefficns will 
be considered as too grofs and vulgar for the delicate, others as too formal and ceremonious for the 
gay and airy 3 new phrafes are therefore adopted, which muft, for the fame reafons, be in time dif- 
miffed. in his petty treatife on the Englifh language, allows that new words muft fometimes 
be introduced, but propoies that none fhould be differed to become obfolete. But what makes a word 
ubfblete, more than general agreement to forbear it? and how lhall it be continued, when it conveys an 
often five idea, or recalled again into the mouths of mankind, when it has ctce by difufe become unfa- 
miliar, and by unfamiliarity unpleafing. 2 

There 
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There is another caufe of alteration more prevalent than any other, which yet in the prefent ftate 
of the world cannot be obviated. A mixture of two languages will produce a third diftinfr 
from both, and they will always be mixed, where the chief part of education, and the mod confu' 
cuous accomplifbment, is fkill in ancient or in foreign tongues. He that lias long cultivated anotW 
language, will find its words and combinations croud upon his memory ; and hafte and negli pence re 
finement and affectation, will obtrude borrowed terms and exotick expreffions. ° 

The great peft of fpeech is- frequency of tranflation. No book was ever turned from one lan- 
guage into another, without imparting fomething of its native idiom ; this is the moll mifehievous and 
comprehenfive innovation ; fingle words may enter by thoufands, and the fabrick of the tongue continue 
the fame, but new phrafeology changes much at once ; it alters not the fingle ftones of die buildino- 
but the order of the columns. Jf an academy fhould be eftablifhed for the cultivation of our ftile' 
which I, who can never wifh to fee dependance multiplied, hope the fpirit of Englijh liberty will 
hinder or deftroy, let them, inflead of compiling grammars and dictionaries, endeavour, with all 
their influence, to flop the licence of tranflatours, whofe idleneis and ignorance, if it be fuffered 
to proceed, will reduce us to babble a dialedl of France. 

If the changes that we fear be thus irrefiftible, what remains but to acquiefce with filence, as in the 
other iniurmountable diilreffes of humanity ? it remains that we retard what we cannot repel 
• that we palliate what we cannot cure. Life may be lengthened by care, though death cannot be 
ultimately defeated : tongues, like governments, have a natural tendency to degeneration ; we have lono- 
preferved our conflitution, let us make fome ftruggles for our language. 

In hope of giving longevity to that which its own nature forbids to be immortal, I have devoted 
this book, the labour of years, to the honour of my country, that we may no longer yield the palm of 
philology to the nations of the continent. The chief glory of every people arifel from its authours: 
whether I (hall add any thing by my own writings to the reputation of Englijh literature, muft be left 
to time : much of my life has been loft under the preffures of difeafe ; much has been trifled away • 
and much has always been lpent in provifion for the day that was paffing over me ; but I (hall not think 
my employment ufelefs or ignoble, if by my afiiftance foreign nations, and diftant ages, gain accefs 
to the propagators of knowledge, and underftand the teachers of truth ; if my labours afford light 
to the repofitories of fcience, and add celebrity to Bacon , to Hooker , to Milton , and to Beyle. b 

When I am animated by this wifh, I look with pleafure on my book, however defective, and 
deliver it to the world with the fpirit of a man that has endeavoured well. That it will immediately become 
popular I have not promifed to myfelf: a few wild blunders, and rifible abfurdities, from which no work 
of filch multiplicity was ever free, may for-a time furniih folly with laughter, and harden ignorance in 
contempt; but ufeful diligence will at laft prevail, and there never can be Wanting fome whoAiftinguifh 
deiert ; who will con iider that no diffionary of a living tongue ever can be perfedf, fince while'it is 
haftenmg to publication, fome words are budding, and fome falling away'; that a whcle life cannot be 
lpent upon fyntax and etymology, and that even a whole life would not be fufficient ; that he, whofe 
defign includes whatever language can exprefs, muft often fpeak of what he does not underftand • that 
a writer will lometimes be hurried by eagernefs to the end, and fometimes faint with wearinefs under -' 
talk, which Scdiger compares to the labours of the anvil and the mine ; that what is obvious is not al- 
ways known, and what is known is not always prefent; that fudden fits of inadvertency will furnrizs 
vigilance, flight avocations will feduce attention, and cafual eclipfes of the mind wili darken learning- 
and that the writer fhall often in vain trace his memory at the moment of need, for that which yefter- 
•day he knew with intuitive rcadinefs, and which will come uncalled into his thoughts to-morrow. 

In this work, when it fhall be found that much is omitted, let it not be forgotten that much like- 
-wife is performed; and though no book was ever fpared out of tendernefs to the authour, and the 
world is little lolicitous to know whence proceeded the faults of that which it condemns • yet it may 
gratify ennoftty to inform it, that the Eng/iJJj Dictionary was written with little affiftance of the learned 
■and without any patronage of the great ; not in the foft obfeurities of retirement, or under the fhelter of 
acadenuck bowers but amidft inconvenience and diftradion, in ficknefs and in forrow : and it mav 
reprels the triumph of malignant criticifm to obferve, that if our language is not here fully difplayed I 
have only failed in an attempt which no human powers -have hitherto completed. If the lexicons ’of 
ancient tongues, now immutably fixed, and comprifed in a few volumes, be yet, after the toil" of fuc- 
ceffive ages, inadequate and dehafive; if the aggregated knowledge, and co-operating diligence of the Italian 
academicians, did not fecure them from the cenlure of Beni; if the embodied criticks of France, when 
fifty years had been fpent upon their work, were obliged to change its oeconomy, and give their fecond 
edition another form, I may furely be contented without the praife of- perfection, which, if I could 

Sinm °r f ° C f W i a ‘ W0U , d k avail me ,V have P rotrafted my work till moil of thble 

■whom I wiihed to pleafe, have funk into the grave, and fuccefs and mifearriage are empty found* • I 

therefore d.fmifs it with frigid tranquillity, having little to fear or hope from cenfure o/frem praife 
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T HOUGH the Britains or Weljh were the firft 
poflefibrs of this ifland, whofe names are re- 
corded, and are therefore in civil hiftory al- 
ways confidered as the predeceflfors of the prefent inha- 
bitants ; yet the deduction of the Englijh language, 
from the earlieft times of which we have any know- 
ledge to its prefent ftate, requires no mention ol them : 
for we have io few words, which can, with any pioba- 
bility, be refered to Britijh roots, that we juftly regard 
the Saxons an&JVelJh, as nations totally diftindt. It has 
been conjectured, that when the Saxons feized this 
country, they fuffered the Britains to live among them 
in a ftate of vafialage, employed in the culture of the 
ground, and other laborious and ignoble fervices. But 
it is fcarcely poflible, that a nation, however deprefted, 
Ihould have been mixed in confiderable numbers with 
the Saxons without fome communication of their tongue, 
and therefore it may, with great reafon, be imagined, 
that thofe, who were not lheltered in the mountains, 
perifhed by the fword. 

The whole fabrick and fcheme of the Englijh lan- 
guage is Gothick or Feutonick : it is a dialed of that 
tongue, which prevails over all the northern countries 
of Europe , except thofe where the Scla n jonian is fpoken. 
Of thefe languages Dr. Hickes has thus exhibited the 
genealogy. 

GOTHICK, 


1 

Anglo-Saxon, 

1 

l ^ 

ClMBRICK, 

Francick, 

Dutch, 

Frifick, 

Englifh. 

German. 

• 

Iflandick, 

Norwegian, 

Swedifh. 

Danifh. 


Of the Gothick , the only monument remaining is a 
copy of the gofpels fomewhac mutilated, which, from 
the lilver with which the characters are adorned, is 
called the fiher book. It is now preferved at Upfal , and 
has been twice publifhed. Whether the di&ion of this 
venerable manufciipt be purely Gothick , has been 
doubted j it leems however to exhibit the moft ancient 
dialed now to be found of the Teutonick race, and the 
Saxon , which is the original of the prefent Evglijh , was 
either derived from it, or both defeended from fome 
common parent. 

What was the form of the Saxon language, when, 
about the year 450, they firft entred Britavi , cannot 
now be known. They feem to have been a people 
without learning, and very probably without an alpha- 
bet-, their fpeech therefore, having been always cur lory 
and extemporaneous, muft have been artltfs and uncon- 
nected, without any modes of era nfi cion or involution of 
claufes •, which abruptnefs and inconnedion may be ob 
ferved even in their later writings. This barbarity may 


be fuppofed to have continued during their wars with 
the Britains , which for a time left them no leifure ior 
fofter ftudies ; nor is there any realon for luppofing it 
abated, till the year 570, when Av.gujline came from 
Rome to convert them to Chriftianity. Hie Chriftian 
religion always implies or produces a certain degree of 
civility and learning \ they then became by degrees ac- 
quainted with the Roman language, and fo gained, from 
time to time, forne knowledge and elegance, tiff in three 
centuries the-y had formed a language capable ol ex- 
preffing all the fentiments of a civilifed people, as 
appears by king Alfred* s paraphrafe or imitation of 
Boethius , and his fnort preface, which I have feleded 
as the firft fpecimen of ancient Englijh . 

CAP. I. 




Komana puce jepin upanopon. q mip neojia 
cymngum. Raeftgora ant> Gallejnca ppejron harne. 
Romane bujuj abjitecon. ant) eall Italia pice ly 
betpux j?am muntum q Sicilia Sam ealonte m anpalt) 
gepehton. q j?a segtep j?am popepppecenan cymnjum 
Deotpic pe ng to J?am llcan pice pe Deotpic pa?p 
Amulinja. he paep Lpipten. j?eah he on J?am Ap- 
pianipcan jetpolan ^uphpunote. J)e jehet Komanum 
hip ppeontpcipe. ppa p hi moptan heopa eaitpihta 
pyp^e beon. Ac he j?a jehat ppi^e ypele telaeptc. 
1 ppi^e ppa J?e jeentote mit> manejum mane. ~p paep 
to eacan oj?pum unapimetum yplum. he Iohannep 
fone papan het opplean. Da parp pum conpul. j? pe 
hepetoha hataj?. Boetiup psep haten. pe psep in hoc- 
epaeptum q on popult) j^eapum pe pihtpipej ta. Se £a 
onjeat j?a mamjpealtan ypel ]?e pe cyninj Deotpic 
pij? fam Lpiptenantome q pij? J?am Romampcum 
pit urn tybe. he pa jemunte bapa efneppa q J?apa 
ealtpihta be hi unbep 'Sam Eapepum haepton heopa 
eakohlapoptum. Da onjan hepmeajan q leopmjan on 
him pelpum hu he j 5 pice- Sam unpihapipan cymn-re 
apeppan mihte. q on pyht jeleappulpa ant on piht- 
pippa anpalt jebpmjan. Sente pa tijellice jepent- 
jeppitu to J?am Lapepe to Eonptantinopolim. b^n 
ip Epeca heah bupj q heopa cyneptol. pop bam re 
Lapepe pmp heopa ealthlapopt cynnep. barton hine 
fitt he him to heopa Epiptentome q to heona 
ealtpihtum jepultumete. Da f on Teat re psem- 
peopa cyninj Deotpic. ^a het he hine Tebpinran on 
capeepue q j^-p inne belucan. Da hit SaVomp f re 
appypba pa^p on ppa micelpe neapaneppe becom ( a 
pup ne ppa mice ppiSop on hip COote jetpepet. ppa 
hip COot en ppi^op to Jam popult p^hum unrepot 
pap. q he 6a nanpe ppoppe be innan bam cancepne 
ne 3 emunte ac he jepeoil mpol op tune on ba r L 
q hine aptpehte ppipe unpot. ant ipmet hme re' ? 
onjan pepan -3 ]juj- pinjenoe 1 


CAP. 


CAP. II. 


1C 


DA ho8 pe tc ppecca geo luptba?phce pong 
pceal nu heopient>e pingan. 3 miO ppi ungepiaT)um 
poji'oum geperran Jeah ic geo hpilum gecoplice 
punOe. ac ic nu pepenOe *3 gipcien*De op gepia'opa 
pojVoa mippo. me ablentian pay ungerpe-opan pojuilt) 
yx.\pa 3 me pa popleran ppa b'mone on piy "oimme 
hoi. Da bepeapot)on relcepe luprbspneppe J?a 8a ic 
him acppe betrpr ‘cjuipo'De, 8a penfaon hi me heopa 
bxc to ant me mit> ealie ppomgepitan. To phon 
pceoltan la mine ppient) pejjan pxn ic gepslij mon 
pspe. hu mseg pe beon gepslig pe 8e on 'Sam ge- 
rseljmm 8ujihpuman ne mot:- 


CAP. III. 

DA ic pa 8ip \eop . cp;e8 Boenup. geompiente 
apungen hsepte. 8a com 8asjx gan in to me heopen- 
cunt) piptom. 3 p min mupnente QDot> mit> hip pop- 
turn gegpette. 3 pu p cyxp. ]3u ne eapt pu pe mon 
pe on minpe pcole paepe apet 3 gelaepet. Ac hponon 
pupte j?u mit {nppum popult popgum puy ppifegep- 
pencet. buton ic pat p pu hasppt 8apa yx pna to 


hpape popgiten 8e ic pe 
piptom 3 cyxp, Depiraj) 
op minep fegenep COote. popjjam ge pint pa miptan 
yceapan. Lartaj? hine ept hpeoppan to minum lapum. 
Da eote pe piptom neap, cyxp Boetiup. minum 
hpeoppientan gej^ohte. 3 hit ppa mopolil hp.tt 
hpega upap^pte. atpigte pa mmenep CDotep eagan. 
ant hit ppan blifum poptum. hpa?J?ep hit oncneope 
hip poptepmotop. mit Sam pe oa p COot pij? be- 
pente. 8a gecneop hit ppije ppeote'e hip agne 
motop. p yxy pe piptom pe hit lange xp tyte 3 
laepte. ac hit onge-at hip Jape ppij?e totopenne 3 
ppij?e tobpocenne mit typigpa nontum. 3 hme j?a 
ppan hu p gepupte. Da antppypte pe piptom him 3 
p*te. p hip gingpan hsepton hme ppa totopenne. 
pxp pxp hi teohhoton p hi hine eallne habban pceol- 
ton. ac hi gegatepiat monipealt typig on pxpe 
poptpupunga. 3 on J>am gilpe butan h^opa hpelc 
ept to hype bote gecippe:- 

This may perhaps be confidered as a fpecimen of the 
Saxon in its higheft ftate of purity, for here are fcarcely 
any words borrowed from the Roman diale&s. 


xp pealte. Da dipote pe 
nu apipgete popuit popra 


Of the following verfion of the gofpels the age is not 
certainly known, but it was probably written between 
the time of Alfred and that of the Norman conqueft, 
and therefore may properly be inferted here. 

Tranllations feldom afford juft fpecimens of a lan- 
guage, and lead of all thofe in which a fcrupulous and 
verbal interpretation is endeavoured, becaufe they retain 
the phrafeology and ftru&ure of the original tongue ; 

LU C M Cap. I. 

YpORDACD pe piroOlice manega J?ohron J?apa 
Jnnga pace ge ent>ebyjit>an pe on up gepyllefce 
pynt. 

2 8pa up beraehrun pa 8e hit op ppym8e gepapon. 
ant) pxpe pppsece fenap paejion. 

3 COe ge)?uhte [op-pyligte ppom ppuma] geopn- 
lice eallum. [mi8j entebyptneppe ppitan 8e. j?u 8e 
pelupta Theophilup. 

4 Dtet pu oncnape papa popta po8paeptneppe. op 
pam 8e pu gelaspet) eapt:- 

5 On ^epotep tagum Iutea cynincgep. paep pum 
pacept) on naman Zachapiap. op Abian tune. 3 hip 
pip paep op Aaponep tphtpum. ant) hype nama paep 
Glizabeth:- 

6 8 o 81 ice hig pjepon butu pihtpipe bepopan 
Dote, gangente on eallum hip beboOum 3 pihtpip- 
neppum butan ppohte:- 

7 Ant) hig naepton nan beapn. popfam 8e Gliza- 
beth paep unbepente. 3 hy on hypa tagum butu 
pop8-eot>un:- 

, 8 8o8lice paep gepopten pa Zachapiap hyp pacept- 
hatep bpeac on hip geppixlep entebyptneppe bepo- 
pan Got>e. 

9 iTlptep gepunan J?aep pacepthatep hlotep. he 
eote p he hip opppunge pette. 8a he on Dot>ep 
tempel eote. 

10 Gall pepot p2£y polcep psp ute gebittente on 
pa epe opppunge timan:- 

1 x Da aetypte him Dpihtnep engel ptantente on 
J^aep peopotep ppi8pan healpe. 

1 2 Da peapt Zachapiap getpepet p gepeonte. 3 
him ege onhpeap:- 

13 Da cpae8 pe engel him to. Ne ontpaet pu 8e 
Zachapiap. popjiam pm ben ip gehypet. 3 Jnn pip 
Glizabeth j?e punu cen8. ant j)u nempt hyp naman 
Iohannep. 

14 3 he by8 pe to gepean 3 to blippe. 3 manega 
on hyp acennetneppe gepagnia8:* 

15 8o8hce he by8 maepe bepopan Dpihtne. ant 
he ne tpmc8 pin ne beop 3 he bio gepyllet on hali- 
gum Dapte. |)onne gyt op hip motop inno8e. 

16 Ant manega Ippahela beapna he gecyp8 to 
Dpihtne hypa Dote. 

1 7 Ant he ge8 topopan him on gapte 3 Gliap 
mihte-. p he pmtepa heoptan to hypa be-apnum ge- 
cyppe. 3 ungeleappulle to pihtpippa gleappcype. 
Dpihtne pulppemet pole gegeappian:- 


yet they have often this convenience, that the fame 
book, being tranflated in different ages, affords oppor- 
tunity of marking the gradations of change, and bring- 
ing one age into comparifon with another. For this 
purpofe I have placed the Saxon verfion and that of 
Wickliffe , written about the year 1380, in oppofite co- 
lumns •, becaufe the convenience of eafy collation feems 
greater than that of regular chronology. 

LUK, C h a p. I. 


T N the dayes of Eroude kyng of Judee ther was a 

preft Zacarye by name : of the fort of Abia, and his 
wyf was of the doughtris of Aaron : and hir name 
was Elizabeth. 

2 An bothe weren jufte bifore God : goynge in alle 
the maundementis and juftifyingis of the Lord with- 
outen playnt. 

3 And thei hadden no child, for Elizabeth was 
bareyn and bothe weren of greet age in her dayes. 

4 And it bifel that whanne Zacarye fchould do the 
office of prefthod in the ordir of his courfe to fore 
God. 

5 Afcir the cuftom of the prefthod, he wente forth 
by lot and entride into the temple to encenfen. 

6 And at the multitude of the puple was without 
forth and preyede in the our of encenfying. 

7 And an aungel of the .Lord apperide to him : and 
flood on the right half of the auter of encenfe. 

8 And Zacarye feynge was afrayed : and drede fel 
upon him. 

9 And the aungel fayde to him, Zacarye drede thou 
not : for thy preier is herd, and Elizabeth thi wif fchal 
bere to thee a fone : and his name fchal be clepid Jon. 

10 And joye and gladyng fchal be to thee: and 
manye fchulen have joye in his natyvyte. 

1 1 For he fchal be great bifore the Lord : and he 
fchal not drinke wyn ne lydyr, and he fchal be fuifild 
with the holy goft yit of his modir wombe. 

12 And he fchal converte rnanye of the children of 
Ifrael to her Lord God. 

1 3 And he fchal go bifore in the fpiryte and vertu of 
Helye : and he fchal turne the herds of the fadris to the 
fonis, and men out of beleeve : to the prudence of juft 
men, to make redy a perfyt puple to the Lord. 
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.4 And Zacarye feyde. to the aungel -^heroTichal 




, g Da cpsS Zachapiap ro fam en 5 ele. ^ y ’+ £ n his ? for Y am old : and my v.yr hath gon fer. 

£ m ic eom nu ealc. anO min pip on hype m 3 um ^ J ^ 

FOi m ' ^aTtirpapotte him pe enjel. Ic eom D-.bpieL 
1C l? rranbe Ye^opan ZoL ano tc eom apen^ ptS 
pe ppjiecan. 3 fe pi y bot)ian. 


?5 And'the aungel anfwerde and M^to^him, for 


• ■5 


20 Snt) nu bu bipt pupigehtje. -j p u r?p ecan 

r ‘ Ti fSc patp Zachapxam 5 e-anbi»i 5 ent)e. ants 

runbnotwn i> he on pam remple ter psp: 

F 2 2^Da he ur-eotie ne mihre lie him ro ’rPP^“ n _ 

- hlr oneneopon jS he on pam remple pume jepihrSe 
gepeah. 1 he piep bicmentte hym. i »umb puph- 

FU Da yxy 3 epopt)en pa hip penun 3 a ra 3 ap 3 epyl- 

lere paepon. he pepoe ro hip hupei- 

24 SoSlxce tecrep Cajum Glizaberh hip pip 3 e- 
eacnote. ant) heo bet>i 3 luDe hi 3 pip monpap. T cp®?>. 

2 4 SoSlice me Dpihren 3 eryt>e pup. on pam 
ra 3 um pe he 3 epeah nnnne hopp berpux mannum 

3F 2 6^80^1 ice on pam pyxran monSe psp apent) Ca- 
bjuel ye enjel pjiam Dpihrne on Dalilea ceayejie. 

bene nama yxy Nazajierh. 

27 To bepeti'outijie ysemnan anum yepe. pzey 
nama pzey Ioyep. op Dauit)ep hupe. 3 pxpe pasmnan 
nama yxy COajua:- 

28 Da cp^8 ye en^el injanjentDe. pal pep pu mit) 
Type 2&pyh e,D - Dpihren mit> pe. 8u eapr geblerput) 

on pipum:- 

29 pa peap8 heo on hip yppxce ^e'Dpeye'D. anr> 
fohre hp^r peo gfferinj yxpe:- 

30 Da cpse^ pe engel. Ne onfepaet) p u 8e COapia. 
po8hce j?u gy pe mit) Dotie gemerrepr. 

31 So81ice nu. Ju on innot)e ge-eacnapr. ant) punu 
cenpr. ant) hip naman J}ad en:D genemnepr. 

32 8e bi8 msjie. 3 pa ey hehpran punu genemnet). 
ant) him pyl8 Dpihren Dot) hip yx'oep Dauitiep perl. 

33 Ant) he jucpa8 on ecneppe on Iacobep hupe. 3 
hip pucep ent)e ne bi8: 

34 Da cpae8 COajua ro pam engle. hu gepyp8 pi p. 
popjam ic yepe ne oncnape: 

35 Da artf)ppapot)e hype pe engel. Se halga Dapr 
on pe becym8. 3 pxy heahpran mihr pe opep- 
pceat)a8. ant) popjam p halige pe op pe acennet) bi8. 
bi8 Dot)ep punu genemnet). 

36 Ant) nu. Ghzaberh pm mage punu on hype ylt)e 
geacnot>e. ant) pey mona8 ip hype pyxra. peo ip un- 
bepent)e genemnet). 

37 Fopjam nip ajc popt) mit) Dot)e unmihrehc:* 

38 Da cyxfi CDapia. $ep 1 p Dpihrnep Jinen. ge- 
pnp8e me aeprep j)inum popt)e:- Ant) pe engel hype 

m-gepar:- 

-) 8o81ice on pam fcagum apap COapia 3 pepre on 
iirlant) mit) oppre. on Iut)eipcpe ceaprpe. 

40 3 eot)e mro Zachapiap hupe. 3 gperre Gliza- 
erh:* 

41 Da paep gepopt)en fa Ghzaberh gehypt)e COa- 
pian gpermge. 'Sa gepagnut)e p cite on hype inno8e. 
ant) pa yeap^S Ghzaberh haligum Dapre gepyllet). 

42 3 heo clypot)e mycelpe prepne. ano cpae8. Du 
eapr berpux pipum geblerput). ant) geblerput) ip 
pmey mno8ep pasprm. 

43 3 hpanun ip me pi y. p minep Dpihrnep mot)op 
ro me cume:* 

44 Sona ]~pa Jxmjie 3 jtetxn 3 e yrepn on minum 
eajium jepopoen psy. pa. pahnure [in 3 tetinire] mm 
ciit) on minum mnoJ:e. 

45 Snt> eat>i 3 Jiu eapr )?u Jie jeiypfterr. -p pulp- 
pemede pynr pa jiin 3 [e- [e ppam Dpihrne 3 epteoe 

4^ Da cpsS COapia. COin papel maspyaS Dpihren. 


Yam Gabriel that itonde nygh bifore God, and Y am 
y ent ro thee to fpeke and to evangelile to thee thele 

things, and lo thou fchalt be doumbe. _ 

16 And thou fchalt not mowe fpeke, til into the 
day in which thefe thingis fchulen be don. for thou 
haft not beleved to my wordis, whiche fchulen be ful 

in her tyme. , , . 

17 And the puple was abiaynge Zacarye : and thei 

wondriden that he taryede in the temple. 

18 And he gede out and rnyghte not fpeke to hem : 
and thei knewen that he hadde fevn a vifioun in the 
temple, and he bekenide to hem : and he dwellide ftille 

doumbe. . ^ 

19 And it was don whanne the dayes of his ohice 

weren fulfillid : he wente into his hous. 

20 And aftir thefe dayes Elizabeth his wif confeyvede 

and hidde hir fyve monethis and feyde. 

21 For fo the Lord dide to me in the dayes in whiche 

he biheld to take awey my reprof among men. 

22 But in the fixte monethe the aungel Gabriel was 
fent from God : into a cytee of Galilee whos name was 
Nazareth. 

23 To a maydun weddid to a man : whos name was 
Jofeph of the hous of Dauith, and the name of the 
maydun was Marye. 

24 And the aungel entride to hir, and fayde, heil 
ful of grace the Lord be with thee : bleffid be thou 
among wymmen. 

25 And whanne fche hadde herd : fche was troublid 
in his word, and thoughte what manner falutacioun 
this was. 

26 And the aungel feid to hir, ne drede not thou 
Marye : for thou haft founden grace anentis God. 

27 Lo thou fchalt confeyve in wombe, and fchalt 
bere a fone : and thou fchalt clepe his name Jhefus. 

28 This fhall be gret : and he fchal be clepid the 
fone of highefte, and the Lord God fchal geve to him 
the feete of Dauith his fadir. 

29 And he fchal regne in the hous of Jacob withouten 
ende, and of his rewme fchal be noon ende. 

30 And Marye feyde to the aungel, on what maner 
fchal this thing be don ? for Y knowe not man. 

3 1 And the aungel anfwerde and feyde to hir, the 
holy Goft fchal come fro above into thee : and the vertu 
of the highefte fchal ouer fchadowe thee : and therfore 
that holy thing that fchal be borun of thee : fchal be 
clepide the fone of God. 

32 And to Elizabeth thi cofyn, and fche alfo hath 
confeyved a fone in hir eelde, and this monethe is the 
fixte to hir that is clepid bareyn. 

33 For every word fchal not be impoffyble anentis 
God. 

34 And Marye feide to the hond maydun of the 
Lord : be it doon to me aftir thi word \ and the aungel 
departide fro hir. 

35 And Marye roos up in tho dayes and wente with 
halle into the mountaynes into a citee of Judee. 

36 And fche entride into the hous of Zacarye and 
grette Elizabeth. 

37 And it was don as Elizabeth herde the falutacioun 
of Marye the young childe in hir wombe gladide, and 
Elizabeth was fuifild with the holy Goft. 

38 And cryede with a gret voice and feyde, bleffid 
be thou among wymmen and bleffid be the fruyt of thy 
wombe. 

39 And wherof is this thing to me, that the modir 
of my Lord come to me ? 

40 For lo as the vois of thi falutacioun was maad in 

myn eeris : the yong child gladide in joye in my 
wombe. J 

41 And bleffid be thou that haft beleeved : for thilke 
thingis that ben feid of the Lord to thee fchulen be 
pariytly don. 

Lofo And Marye feyde ’ my foul ma gnifieth the 
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the history of the 


47 1 min gebhppube on Uotje minum J)ae- 

48 F ojiJ?am Je he gepeah hip Jinene eat)-mot)neppe. 

pobhce heonun-popb me eat>ire recTab ealle cneo- 
peppa. 0 ’ 0 

49 Fopjam Je me mycele binx t>yt)e re be mihrir 

T- 1 h T na ma i r halig. J ° 

50 *3 hip milt>-heoprnep or cneopeppe on cneo- 
P e JT e hme onOjijeOenOum: 

5 1 pophre mrgne on hip eapme. he ro-todOe 
pa opep-mot>an on more hypa heopran. 

5 2 ] 3 e apeapp Ja pican or perle. ant) ba eab-moOan 
upahop. * 

53 he mit) jorum repyire. *3 opep- 

moOe lOele ropier. V 

54 J)e apeng Ippahel hip cnihr. n remunbe hip 
m il t>- heopr n eppe. 

55 8pa he pppmc ro upum pasbepum. Abpahame 
ant) hip psebe on a peopulb.- 

56 Soblice CDapia punube mit> hype ppylce Jpy 
m on bap . *3 gepenbe pa ro hype hupe:* 

57 Da psp gepylleb Glizaberhe cenning-nb. ant) 
heo punu cent)e. 

5^1 hype nehchebupap *3 hype Cuban p gehypbon. 
'P Dpihren hip milb-heoprneppe mit) hype ma^ppube 
*3 hig nut) hype bhppobon:- 

5^ Da on Jam ehreoban bsge hig comon p cilb 
ymbpniban. ant) nemt)on hine hip pit rep naman Za- 
chapiam: 

t>o Da anbppapobe hip mobop. Ne pe pobep. ac he 
bib Iohannep gen em neb:- 

6 1 Da cp;et)on hi ro hype. Nip nan on Jin pe maegbe 
Jyppum naman genemneb:- 

62 Da bicnobun hi ro hip patbep. hpser he poire 
hyne genemnebne beon:- 

6 3 P a PJ^ar he gebebenum pex-bpebe. Iohannep 

i] ' hip nama. ba punrporon hig ealle: - 

64 Da peap'6 pona hip mub 3 hip run ge ge-openob. 
*] he pppsec. Dpihren blerpigenbe:- 

65 Da peapo ege gepopben opep ealle hypa neh- 
chebupap. anr opep ealle Iurea munr-lanr pjepon 
pay popb gepibmaeppobe. 

66 ealle pa be hir gehypbon. on hypa heopran 
perrun *3 cpaebon. penpr bu hpasr by b pay cnapa. 
pirorlice Dpihrnep hanr p asp mir him: 

67 Anr Zachapiap hip psebep paep mir haler urn 
Dapre gepylleb. -3 he piregobe anr cpasb. 

68 Deblerpur py Dpihren Ippahela Dor. pop- 

jam ]?e he geneopube. 3 hip polcep alypebnepre 
ryre. J 

69 Anr he up hade Iiopn aprpbe on Dauirep hupe 
hip cnihrep. 

70 Spa he pppasc Juph hip halegpa piregena mub. 
Ja be op popirep ppym be pppsecon. 

71 “| he alypbe up op upum peonrum. anr op ealpa 

j) apa hanra pa up hareron. 

7 2 CDilr-heoprneppe ro pypcenne mir upum p;ere- 
pum. *3 jemunan hip halegan cybneppe. 

73 £yne uy ro pyllenne Jone ab pa he upum p.r- 
rep Abpahame ppop. 

74 Daer pe buran ege. op upe peonra hanra aly- 
pebe, him Jeopian 

75 On halijnej-j-e bejrojian him eallum unum 

bagum:- J 

76 Anr pu cnapa bipr Jasp hehpran pirega genetn- 

ner. pu gaepr bepopan Dpihrnep anpyne. hip perar 
geappian. ° J 

77 Topyllenehippolce h^legepir on hypa pynna 
popjypneppe. 

78 Duph mnobap upep Corep milr-heoprneppe. 
on pam he up jeneopiroe op eaprrsele up-pppinjenre. 

79 Onlyhran j;am pa on fyprpum *3 on reabep 
pceare pit rab. upe per ro jepeccenne on pibbe pe^:- 

80 Soblice pe cnapa peox. *3 pagp on japre "^epr- 
panjor. *3 pssy on peprenum ob pona hyp rery- 
perneppum on Ippahel:- 


43 And my fpiryt hath gladid in God myn helthe. 

44 For he hath behulden the mekenefie of his hand- 
mayden : for lo for this alle generatiouns lchulen fey- 
that I am bieflid. 

45 For he that is mighti hath don to me grete thing’s 
and his name is holy. 

46 And his merly is fro kyndrede into kyndredis to 
men that dreden him. 

47 Fie made myght in his arm, he fcateride proude 
men with the thoughte of his herte. 

48 Fie fette doun myghty men fro feete and enhaun- 
fide meke men. 

49 Fie hath fulfillid hungry men with goodis, and 
he has left riche men voide. 

50 Fie havynge mynde of his mercy took up Iliad 
his child, 

5 1 As he hath fpokun to oure fadris, to Abraham, 
and to his feed into worldis. 

52 And Marye dwellide with hir as it were thre 
monethis and turned agen into his hous. 

53 But the ty^e of beringe child was fulfillid to 
Elizabeth, and fche bar a fon. 

54 And the neyghbouris and cofyns of hir herden 
that the Lord hadde magnyfied his mercy with hir, and 
thei thankiden him. 

55 And it was doon in the eightithe day thei camen to 
circumfide the child, and thei clepiden him Zacarye by 
the name of his fadir. 

56 And his modir anfweride and feide, nay, but he 
fchal be clepid Jon. 

57 And thei feiden to hir, for no man is in thi kyn- 
rede that is clepid this name. 

58 And thei bikenyden to his fadir, what he wolde 
that he were clepid. 

59 And he axinge a poyntel wroot feiynge, Jon is 
his name, and alle men wondriden. 

60 And annoon his mouth was openyd and his tunge, 
and he fpak and blefiide God. 

61 And dredewas maad on all hir neighbouris, and 
all the wordis vveren puplifehid on a lie the mounteynes 
of Judee. 

6 2 And alle men that herden puttiden in her herte, 
and feiden what manner child leal this be, for the hond 
of the Lord was with him. 

63 And Zacarye his fadir was fulfillid with the holy 
Golf, and profeciede and feide. 

64 Blelfid be the Lord God of Ifrael, for he has 
vifitid and maad redempeioun of his puple. 

65 And he has rered to us an horn of helthe in the 
hous of Dauith his child. 

66 As he lpak by the mouth of hife holy prophetis 
that weren fro the world. 

67 Helth fro oure enemyes, and fro the hond of alle 
men that hatiden us. 

68 To do merfy with oure fadris, and to have mvnde 
of his holy teftament. 

69 The grete ooth that he fwoor to Abraham our 
fadir, 

7° To geve hirafelf to us, that we without d-* J * 
delyvered fro the hond of oure enemyes ferve 0 
him, 

71 In holynefie and rightwifnefie before him, in alk 
our dayes. 

72 And thou child fchalt be clepid the profete of the 
highefle, for thou fchalt go before the face of the Lord 
to make redy hife weyes. 

73 To geve fcicnce of heelth to his puple into re- 
miifioun of her fynnes. 

74 - By the inwardenefs of the merfy of oure God, 

in the which he lpringyng up fro on high hath vifited 
us. 

75 To geve light to them that fitten in derknefiis, 
and in fchadowe of deeth, to d re fie oure feet into the 
weye of pees ; 

76 And the child wexide, and was confortid in fpiryt, 
and v\as in delert placis til! to the day of his fche wing 
to Y frael. 


ot 



ENGLISH L 

Of the Saxon poetry Ttheir' twtre and 

though our J #hich it would be 

the quantities or theu offiblc to recover, excludes 

sSipf- *' ° w b * rf! “ nd °" b ‘“ ! 

and confequently muft have , P be „ an in time to imi- 
tity of their fyllab.es ; bu y S fes w ; t h cor- 
tate their neighbours, and dole 

refpondent founds. j !iave felefted, contain 

The two paflages, wh nrefent lyrick meafures, 

apparently the rudimen f c0 P flder ed y as the genuine 

and the writers may oe J ulL, y 
anceftors of the Englijh poets. 

fee mai him pope at)pet)en, 
mv hebanne ope bittoe ne mu^en, 

Uop p bihmpeb dome. 

fee ip pir f bir ant) tore 

Ant) ber biuopen t)ome. ^ 

Deab com on bip mit)elapt) 

Dunb bsp t)eplep ont)e. 

Ant) penne ant) popje ant) ippmc, 

On pe ant) on lont)e. 

Ic am elt)ep banne ic pep, 

A pinrpe yj ec a lope. 

Ic ealt)i mope banne ic t)et)e, 

CQi pir ojhre ro bi mope. 

8e p hme pelue uop^er, 

Uop piue opaji uop chiltje. 
fee rai comen on euele pret)e, 

Bure rot) him bi milre. 

Ne hopie pip ro hipe pepe, 

Ne pepe ro hip piue. 

Bi rop him pelue eupich man, 

Dsp pd e bl< -^ aliue. 

Gupich man mit) j) he haueb, 

COai barren heuepiche. 

8e be leppe ^ pe be mope, 
feepe ait)ep lliche. 

peuene ant) epbe he oueppieb, 

^ip erhen bib pulbpihr. 

Sunne *3 mone 3 alle preppen, 

Bieb bieprpe on hip lihre. 

^e por hper bencheb ant) hper t)oJ), 

Alle quike pihre. 

Nip no lonept) ppich ip xipr, 

Ne no kinj ppich ip rpihre. 

^euene *3 epbe 3 all bar ip, 

Biloken ip on hip hont)e. 
p>e t)eb al hip pille ip. 

On pea ant) ec on lont)e. 

£e 1 p opt) alburen opt)e, 

Ant) ent)e alburen ent)e. 
j5e one ip eupe on eche pret)e, 

Ujent)e pep bu pent)e. 

£)e ip buuen up ant) bineben, 

Biuopen ant) ec bihint). 

8e man jorep pille t)eb, 

^ie mai hine aihpap umt)e. 

Oche pune he lhepb. 

Ant) por eche t)et)e. 

^e buph-pijb echep ibanc, 

Ujai hpar pel up ro pet)e. 

8e man neupe nele t)on jot), 

Ne neupe jot) lip let)en. 

6p t)eb -] t)om come ro hip t)upe, 

^e mai him pope at)pet)en. 

pun jep 4 buppr here 3 chele, 

Gcbe ant) all unhelbe. 

Duph t)eb com on bip mit)elapt). 

Ant) obep umpelbe. 

Ne mai non heprehir ljenchi 
Ne no runje relle. 

^)u muchele pmum ant) hu ue-le, 

Bieb inne helle. 

Louie Dot) mit) upe luepre. 

Ant> mit) all upe mihre. 


le. 


A N G U A G E. 

sume Sep habbeS lerre 

Snt) r ume ha ! ,beb n p 

6ch eprejt San f he 

Prreri ~P he rpanc fojte. 

b Ne rel Sep bi bpet. ne pm, 

Ne obe? kennef efte. 

Tlot) one rel bi echep lip, 

3?nt> bhpee ant) eche Jiepre. 

Ne ral Sap bi r cere ne r c J lut> * 

Ne poptoep pele none. 

Sc p mepjfe f men up bihar, 

A 'nT mai no mep^fe bi ppo muche^ 

Spo ip jotrep lfihSe. 

•0i 1 p yop pune ant) bpihr, 

Ant» t)ai bure mhre. 

E)ep ip pele bure pane, 

Ant) pepre buren ippinche. 

Se f mai ant) nele betep come, 

Sope hir pel uopbenche. 

Dep ip bhpee buren rpeje. 

Ant) lip buren reabe. 

Der eupe pullen pume bep, 

Blibe hi biap ant) eabe. 

Dep ip jeuje]?e buren elte 3 

Ant) e-Ire buren unhelfe. 

Nip bep popjene pop non, 

Ne non umpelbe. 

Dep me pel t)pihren ipen, 

Spo ape he ip mit) lpippe. 

0e one mai ant? pel al bien, 

Gnrlep ant) mannep bhpee. 

To bape blipce up bpin j jot), 
Der pixeb buren ent>e. 

Danne he upe paula unbmr. 

Op hchamlice bent). 

Lpipr jeue up lete ppich lip. 
Ant) habbe ppichne ent>e. 

Der pe moren bit>ep cumen, 
Danne pe hennep pentie. 






About the year 1 1 5^^ began to take a 

form in which the beginning of the prefent Englijh may 
be plainly difeovered^ this change feemsnot to have been 
the effea: of the Norman conqueft, for very few French 
words are found to have been introduced in the firft hun- 
dred years after it •, the language muft therefore have been 
altered by caufes like thofe which, notwithstanding the 
care of writers and focieties inftituted to ooviate them, 
are even now daily making innovations in every living 
language. 1 have exhibited a fpecimen of the language 
of this age from the year 1135 to 1140 of the Saxon 
chronicle, of which the latter part was apparently 
written near the time to which it relates. 

Dip jaepe pop J?e king Srephne opep pas To Nop- 
mant)i. *3 Jep pep un'oep- pangen. popbi f hi pent)en 
•J5 he pculOe ben alpuic alpe Je eom pep. q pop he hat)T)e 
ger hip rpepop. ac he ro-feelt) ir *3 poarepet) por lice. 
CQicel ha We £enpi king gafeepet) golt) *3 pyluep. ant) 
na got) ne tutie me pop hip paule Jap op. Da Je king 
Srephne ro 6ngla-lant) com Ja macot) he hip gat)epmg 
20 . r Oxene-popt). q Jap he nam Je bipcop Rogep op 
Sepep bepi. q Alexanfeep bipcop op Lincoln. *3 re 
Lancelep Rogep hipe neuep. ^ t)it)e aelle in ppipun. 
ril hi japen up hepe caprlep. Da Je puikep unt)ep- 
gasron p he milt)e man Jap q popre *3 got), yj najup- 
ripe ne t)it)e. Ja t)it)en hi alle punfeep. hat)t)en him 
manpet) maket) ant) abep puopen. ac hi nanrpeube ne 
heolOen. alle he ptepon pop-ppopen. *3 hepe rpeobep 
pop-lopen. pop aeupic pice man hip caprlep makefee 
ant) agrnep him heolfeen. ant) pylfeen Je lant) pull op 
caprlep. ]3i puencren puibe Je ppecce men op Je lant) 
mit) caprel-peopcep. Ja Je caprlep papen maket). Ja 
pylt)en hi mit) feeoulep ant) yuele men. Da namen hi 
Jamen Je hi penfeen p am got) hepfeen. babe bemhrep 
ant) be t>anep. capl-nien -3 pimmen. ant) t)it)en heom in 
ppipun eprep golt) ant) pyluep. -3 pinet) heom un-rel- 
lenfehce pining, pop ne psepen nsupe nan maprypp 
ppa pinet) alpe hi paepon. COe henget) up bi Je per ant) 
pmoket)heom mit) pul pmoke. me henget) bi Je J urn bep. 

L obep 
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THE H I S T O 

t/Seji bi fe hepet). 3 henTen bjtynijep on hejx per. 
We ‘oi'oe c nor ret) prjaenje)- aburon hepe hsuet). *3 
uupyften ro p ir £aet)e ro f e hsepnep. £1 OiDen heom 
in quajirepne fa p natpep 3 pnakep 3 pat)ep psepon inne. 
■3 t>papen heom ppa. Sume hi t)it)en in cpucer-hup. 
p ip in an cepre p pap pcopr *3 napeu. 3 un-rep. *3 
nt)e pcasppe pranep fep inne. *3 fpen£oe fe man pxjx 
mne. p hi bpsecon alle fe limep. In mam op fe cap- 
rlep paepon lop 3 gpl. p paepon pachentegep p rpa 
o^ep fpe men hat)t)en onoh ro bsepon onne. p pap ppa 
maCet) p ip pseprnet) ro an beom. *3 t)it)en an pcaepp 
ipen aburon fa mannep fpote *3 hip halp. p he ne 
mihre nopit>eppapt>ep ne pirren. ne lien, ne plepen. 
oc bspon al p ipen. ODam f upen hi rpapen miO hun- 
gup. J ne canne. *3 ne mai rellen alle pe punOep. ne 
alle pe pinep p hi t)it>en ppecce men on hip lant). *3 p 
lapret)e fa xix. pinrpe pile Srephne pap king. *3 aeupe 
ir pap uueppe ant) uueppe. £1 laeR>engaeilt)ep on pe 
runep asupeu pile. *3 clepet)en ir renpepie. pa. pe 
ppecce men ne hatfoen nan mope ro giuen. pa. paeueften 
ni ant) bpent)on alle fe runep. p pel pu mihrep papen 
all afcaeip pape pcult)epr fu neupe pint)en man in rune 
pirrent)e. ne lant) nlet). Da pap copn fcaepe. *3 plec. 
*3 caepe *3 burepe. pop nan ne paep o pe lant). Dpecce 
men prupuen op hungup, pume jet)en on aslmep pe 
papen pum pile pice men. pum plugen ur op lant)e. 
Ulep nseupe gser mape ppecceiiet) on lant). ne nneupe 
he&n men peppe ne t)it)en pan hi fcit>en. pop ouep 
pi^on ne pop-bapen hi nou^ep cipce. ne cypce-iaepO. 
oc nam al fe got) p pa p inne pap. -3 bpent)en pySen pe 
cypce *3 alregseOepe. Ne hi ne pop-bapen bipcopep 
lant). ne abborep. ne ppeoprep. ac paeueOen munccep. 
*3 clepekep. -3 aeupic man oSep pe ouep myhre. Cip 
tpa men o£>ep fpe coman piOent) ro an run. al pe 
runpcipe plugaen pop heom. pent)en p hi paepon 
Jiasuepep. De bipcopep *3 lepet) men heom cuppet)e 
asupe. oc pap heom nahr f ap op. pop hi paepon all 
pop- cuppaet) 3 pop-puopen 3 poplopen. Ulap yx me 
rilet)e. pe ep^e ne bap nan copn. pop pe lant) pap all 
pop-t)on nut) puilce t)ast)ep. 3 hi paeben open lice p 
fcpipr plep. 3 hip halechen. Suilc 3 mape fanne pe 
cunnen paein. pe folent>en xix. pinrpe-pop upe jrnnep. 
On al pi p yuele rime heolt) CQaptin abbor hip abbor- 
puce xx. pmrep. 3 halp gaep. 3 vm. t)aeip. mit) micel 
pumc. 3 pant) pe munekep. 3 re geprep al p heom be- 
houet). 3 heolt) mycel capiret) in rhe hup. ant) f o£> pe- 
SSepe ppohre on pe cipce 3 perrefap ro lant)ep 3 pen- 
tep. 3 got)et) ir puyfte ant) Jaer ir pepen. ant) bpohre 
heom inro pe nepae mynprpe on p. Perpep maeppe-taei 
mit) micel puprpcipe. p pap anno ab mcapnanone Dom. 
mcxl. a combupnone loci xxm. Ant) he pop ro 
Rome 3 J?aep yxy pael unt)ep-pangen ppam pe Pape 
Ougenie. 3 begaer rhape ppiuilegiep. an op alle pe 
lant)ep op f abbor-pice. ' 3 an o^ep op pe lant)ep pe hen 
ro pe cipce-pican. 3 gjp he leng mopre liuen. alpe he 
minr ro t)on op pe hopt)ep-pycan. Ant) he begaer 
in lant)ep p pice men hept)en nut) prpengfe. op Ujil- 
lelm C0alt)uir pe heolt) Rogingham fae caprel he pan 
Eonngham 3 Gprun. 3 op £ugo op Ulalruile he pan 
£yprlmgb. 3Sranepig. 3 lx. poL op Alrepingle aelc 
gaep. Ant) he maket)e manie munekep. 3 planret)e 
pimaept). 3 makebe manie peopkep. 3 pent)e pe run 
berepe pan ir aep yxy. ant) paep got) rnunec 3 got) man. 
3 pop$i hi luueben Dot) ant) gobe men. Nu pe pillen 
paegen pum bel par belamp on Srephne kingep rime. 
On hip rime pe Jubeup op Nop-pic bohron an Lpipren 
cilt) bepopen Gprpen. ant) pineOen him alle pe lice pi- 
ning p upe Dpihren pap pinet). ant) on Jang-ppiOaei 
him on pot)e hengen pop upe Dpihrnep luue. 3 pySen 
bypieben him. U)ent)en p ir pculre ben pop-holen. oc 
upe Dpihnn arypebe p he pap hah mapryp. 3 t:o mu • 
nekep him namen. 3 bebypiet) him heglice. in ^e myn- 
prpe. 3 he maker j?up upe Dpihnn punbeplice ant) 
mani-paelt)hce mipaclep. 3 harre hep. UJillelm:- 
O11 piy gaep com Dauit) king op Scorlant) mit) op- 
mere paept) ro pi p lant) poire pinnan pi p Janr. 3 him 
com rogaenep UJillelm eopl op Albamap pe pe king 
arre berehr 6uop pic. 3 ro obep aeuez men mir paeu 
men 3 puhren pir heom. 3 plemben pe king set re 
pranbapr. 3 plogen purSe micel op hip genge;- 


R Y OF THE 

On pif g.rp poire pe king Srephne r^cen Rorbepb 
eopl op Dlouceprpe. pe kingep pune ^enpiep. ac he ne 
mihre pop he papr ir pap. Da eprep hi j^e lengren 
yeprepere pe punne 3 re raei aburon rionrir rSjep. 
?a men eren p me hhrepe canrlepro aeren bi. 3 j) pap ' 
xiii. kb. Appil. yaep on men puibe oppunrper. Dep 
eprep popr-peopre IJOillelm ^pce-bipcop op Lanr- 
pap-bypig. 3 re king makere l eobalr ihpce-bipcop. 
pe pap abbor in J?e Bee. Dep eprep yaex pui^e micel 
uueppe beruyx pe king 3 Ranbolp eopl op E23 zpe 
nohr pop^i p he ne jap him al p he cu’Se axen him. 
alpe he rire alle 0(5pe. oc aeppe pe mape lap heom pQ 
pseppe hi paepon him. De eopl heolr Lincol ag^nep 
pe king. 3 benam him al p he ahre ro hauen. 3 re kinr 
pop |)irep 3 bepasrre him 3 hip bpo< 5 ep Ulillelm be 
R . . . ape in pe caprel. 3 re eopl yrxi ur 3 pepre 
eprep Rorbepr eopl op Dlouceprpe. 3 bpohr him 
firep mir micel pepr. anr puhren yy&e on Eanrd- 
mappe-rsi agenep heope lauepr. 3 namen him. pop 
hip men him puyken 3 plugsen. anr lae r him ro Bpip. 
rope anr riren pa p m ppipun. 3 . . . repep Da pap 
all 6ngle-lanr pryper map pan aep yxy. anr all yuei 
prp m lanbe. Dep eprep com pe kingep rohrep 
^enpiep pe hepre ben Gmpepic on Alamame. 3 nu 
ysy cunreppe in Angou 3 com ro Lunrene. 3 re 
Lunrenippce pole hipe poire rrcen 3 ycx pleh. 3 pop- 
ley pay micel:- Dep eprep pe bipcop op UJin-ceprpe 
£enpi. pe kingep bpobep Srephnep. poac pir Ror- 
bepr eopl 3 pir pempepice anr ppop heom a^ap y he 
neupe ma mir re king hip bpo$ep poire hal'oen. 3 
cuppere alle pe men pe mir him heolren. anr ps re 
heom p he poire iiuen heom up UJin-ceprpe. 3 rire 
heom cumen Jnrep. Da hi pxp mne pmpen pa com pe 
kingep cuen . . . hipe prpengSe 3 bepaer heom. p p C p 
paep mne micel hungaep. Da hi ne leng ne muhren 
polen. pa prali hi ur 3 plugen. 3 hi pup^en pap pi- 
^uren 3 polecheren heom. anr namen Rorbepr eopl 
op Dlou-ceprpe anr lerren him ro Roue-ceprpe. anr 
riren him pajie m ppipun. anr re empepice pleh mro 
an mynprpe. Da peopren Sa pipe men berpyx. pe{ 
kingep ppeonr 3 re eoplep ppeonr. anr pahrlere pua 
p me pculre leren ur pe king op ppipun pop pe eopl. 

3 re eopl' pop pe king. 3 pua riren Siben t)ep ep- 
rep parhleren pe king 3 Ranrolp eopl ar Sran-popr 3 
a'Sep ppopen anr rpeu^ep paepron p hep nou^ep 
pculre bepuiken o^ep. 3 ir ne pop-pror nahr. pop 
pe king him prSen nam in £amrun. fuphe picci peer. 3 
rire him in ppipun. 3 ep ponep he ler him ur jmphe 
yxpye per ro p popepapre p he puop on hahrom. 3 
gyplep panr. p he alle hip caprlep pculre iiuen up. 
Sume he fap up anr pume ne lap he nohr. anr rire 
panne pasppe banne he haep pculre. Da pap 6ngle- 
lanr pui$e ro-reler. pume helren mir re king 3 
pume mir fempepice. pop pa pe king pap in ppipun. 
pa penren pe eoplep 3 re pice men p he neupe mape 
pculre cum me ur. 3 paehrleren pyr fempepice 3 
bpohren hipe inro Oxen-popr. anr lauen hipe pe 
bupch:- Da ^e king pap ure. pa hepre p pa?gen. anr 
roc hip peopr 3 beyxr hipe m pe rup. 3 me lser hipe 
run on mhr op pe rup mir papep. 3 j tal ur 3 pc x 
pleh 3 irere on pore ro IPaling-popr. Da^p eprep 
pen; pepre opep pae. 3 bi op Nopmanri penren alle 
ppa pe king ro pe eopl op A’ngmu. pume hepe J?ankep 
3 pume hepe un j^ankep. pop he bepasr heom nl hi 
aiauen up hepe caprlep 3 hi nan helpe ne hsepren op 
P Q bing. Da pepre Guprace pe kingep pune ro 
Fpance. 3 nam pe kingep puprep op bpance ro pipe, 
penre ro bigjeron Nopmanri paeji j)uph. oc he pperre 
lirel. 3 be gore pihre. pop he pap an yuel man. pop 
pape ye he . . . . nre mape yuel jianne gor. he peuebe 
pe lanbep 3 laeibe mic ....... p on. he bpohre hip 

pip ro Gngle-lanb. 3 bibe hipe in J?e capre reb. 

gob pimman pcae yxy. oc ycx hebbe Jitel blippe mib 
him. 3 xpipr ne polbe p he pculbe lange pixan. 3 paepb 
rer anr hip morep beien. 3 re eopl op Kngaeu paepr 
rer. 3 hip pune J)enpi roc ro pe pice. Anr re cuen 
op Fpance ro-raslre ppa j)e king. 3 ycx com ro pe 
lunge eopl ^enpi. 3 he roc hipe ro piue. 3 al Peirou 
mir hipe. Da pepre he mir micel p.vjar inro Gngle- 
lanr. 3 pan caprlep. 3 re king pep re agenep hipn mi- 
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1 m , np ren >$ -1 ho^psebepe puren hi nohr. oc pep- 
cel map p p 3 b Y ^ r men berpux heom. 3 

^ en ^ J 1 ahre b^re king pculre ben lauepr 3 king 

h f T 

Shre rc'ut&fbe^berplx kom 1 o/al 

re o«pe pojiLj ittef N r ^^rcop^Tre 

Inlef n pfcemen 3 aile. Da fa r J« eopl unreppanjea 
jet ulin-certne ant) *r Lunrene mit) tmeel puprj-cipe. 
ant) alle tuten him man-pet), ant) puopen pe paip t 
hatoen ant hit papo pone puiSe S ot) paip pua f neupe 
Jar hene Da pap Vkm S ptpenjepe J>anne he jeuept 
hen par. 1 re eopl pepre ouep pae. p al pole him 
luuerFpop he nre jor jupripe ~j makere paip,- 

Nearly about this time, the following pieces of poetry 
feem to have been written, of which I have inferred 
only fliort fragments , the firft is a rude attempt at the 
prefent meafure of eight fyllables, and the fecond is a 
natural introduftion to Robert of Gloucefter, being com- 
nofed in the fame meafure, which, however rude and 
barbarous it may feem, taught the way to the Alexcm- 
drines of the French poetry. 

F U R in fee bi wefr fpaynge. 

If a lonr lhore cokaygne. 

Der mf lonr unrer heuenriche. 

Of wel of gornif hir lliche. 

Doy pararif be miri anr briyr. 

Eokaygn if of fainr fiyr. 

Whar if per m pararif. 

Bor graflfe anr flure anr grenenf. 

Doy per be 101 anr grer rure. 

Der mf mer bore frure. 

Der mf halle bure no bench. 

Bor wanr man if J?urfro quench. 

Be{) J?er no men bur rwo. 

£ely anr enok alfo. 

Ehnglich may hi go. 

Whar per wonij? men no mo. 

In cokaygne if mer anr rrink. 

Wij?ure care how anr fwmk. 

De mer if me pe rrink fo clere* 

To none rufiin anr fopper. 

I figge for foj) boure were. 

Der mf lonr on erj?e if pere. 

Unrer heuen mf lonr 1 wiffe* 

Of fo mochil 101 anr blifle* 

Der if mam fwere fiyre. 

Al if rai mf J)er no myre. 

Der mf barer nofer frrif. 

Nif per no rej) ac euer lif. 

Der mf lac of mer no cloj). 

Der mf no man no woman wroj). 

Der mf ferpenr wolf no fox. 

J}orf no capil. kowe no ox. 

Der mf fchepe no fwme no gore. 

No non horwyla gor ir wore. 

No])er harare no];er frore. 

De lanr if ful ot ojier gore. 

Nif per Dei fie no lowfe. 

In cloj) in roune ber no houfe. 

Der nif runmr flere no hawle. 

No non vile worme no fnawile. 

No non frorm rein no winre. 

Der nif man no woman blinre. 

Ok al if game 101 anr gle. 

Wel if him pax per mai be. 

Der bep riverf grer anr fine. 

Of oile melk horn anr wine. 

Wanr feruij) j?er ro noting, 

Bor ro fiyr anr ro waufling. 

SANCTA MARGARETTA. 

QL D E anr yonge 1 preir ou oure folief for ro lete. 

Dencher on gor J)ar yef ou wir oure funnef ro bere. 
^ere mai rellen ou. wir worref feire anr fwere. 

De vie of one meiran. waf horen COareo-rere. 

^ire farer waf a parnac. af ic ou teffen may 
In aunnoge wif echef 1 $e falfe lay. 
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Deve eotief anr feutblg he ferveft mtt anr tta> . 
fin ocren mony obere. bar finger weilawey. 

Sorofius wai if Home, onenft ne levere he non . 
fie levere on be faTegoOef. Sar peren wit) honOen wr outt. 

£>o far chife feutoe chnftine ben. ic com him well in 

6 ber wen were .bore, ro refe it were ibpoutt. 

De merer waf an hefene wif far hire ro wyman bere. 

Do bar chilr lbore waf. noire ho hir 1 urfare. 

Uo fe nre ir inro afye. wir meflagerf ful yare. 

To a nonice par hire wide, anr fetre hire ro ore. 

De norice bar hire wifte. chilrren aheuere feuene» 

De eittebe waf maregre-re. enfref may heuene. 

Talef ho am rolre. fill feire anr ful euene. 

Wou ho foleren marrirrom. fein Laurence anr ieinre 

Sreuene. 

In thefe fragments, the adulteration of the Saxon 
tono-ue, by a mixture of the Norman , becomes appa- 
rent*; yet it is not fo much changed by the admixture ot 
new words, which might be imputed to commerce with 
the continent, as by changes of its own forms and ter- 
minations ; for which no reafon can be given. 

Hitherto the language ufed in this ifiand, however 
different in fucceffive time, may be called Saxon *, nor 
can it be expefted, from the nature of things gra- 
dually changing, that any time can be afligned, when 
the Saxon may be faid to ceafe, and the Rnglifh to com- 
mence. Robert of Gloucefter however, who is placed by 
the criticks in the thirteenth century, feems to have ufed 
a kind of intermediate didtion, neither Saxon nor Englifh ; 
in his work therefore we fee the tranfition exhibited, 
and, as he is the firft of our writers in rhyme, of whom 
any large work remains, a more extenfive quotation is 
extracted. He writes apparently in the fame meafure 
with the foregoing authour of St. Margarite , which po- 
lifhed into greater exadlnefs, appeared to our anceftors 
fo fuitable to the genius of the Englifh language, that it 
was continued in ufe almoft to the middle of the feven- 
teenth century. 

F pe batayles of Denemarch, J?at hii dude in fys 
londe 

j?at worft v/ere of alle oJ)ere, we mote abbe an honde. 
YVorft hii were, vor oj)ere adde fomwanne ydo, 

A§ Romeyns & Saxons, &>wel wufte pat lond J?erto. 

Ac hii ne kepte yt holde nogt, bote robby, and ffende. 
And deftrue, & berne, & fie, & ne couJ)e abbe non ende. 
And bote lute ytnasworj), {?ey hii were ouercomeylome. 
Vor myd flypes and gret peer as preft effone hii come. 
Kyng Adel wolf of J)ys lond kyng was tuenty ger. 
pc Deneys come by hym ryuor pan hii dude er. 

Vor in pe al our vorft ^er of ys kyn-edom 
Myd pre & fry tty flypuol men her prince hyder come, 
And at Soufhamtone aryued, an hauene by Soufe. 
Anofer gret oft fulke tyme aryuede at Portefmoufe. 
pe kyng nufte wefer kepe, at delde ys oft atuo. 
pe Denes adde fe mayftre. fo al w T as ydo, 

And by Eftangle & Lyndeleye hii wende vorf atte lafte. 
And fo ham ward al by Kent, & flowe & barnde vafte. 
Ajen wynter hii wende hem. anofer ger eft hii come. 
And deftrude Kent al out, and Londone nome. 
f us al an ten jer fat lond hii bro^te fer doune. 

So fat in fe tefe ger o! fe kynge’s croone, 

Al byfoufe hii come alond, and fet folc of Somerfetc 
f oru fe bylfop Alcfton and fet folc of Dorfete 
Hii come & fmyte an batayle, & fere, foru Code’s grace, 
fe Deneys were al bynefe,' & fe iond folc adde fe place. 
And more prowefie dude f o, fan fe kyng myTte byuore, 
feruore gode lond men ne bef no^t al verlorc. 
fe kyng was fe boldore fo, & ajen hem fe more drou. 
And ys foure godes Tones woxe vafte y nou, 

Edelbold and Adelbry^t, Edelred and Alfred, 
fys was a ftalwarde tern, & of gret wyfdom & red. 

And kynges were al foure, & defendede wel fys lond. 
An Deneys dude flame ynou, fat me volwel vond 
In fyxtefe jere of fe kynge’s kynedom 
Is eldefte fone Adelbold gret oft to hym nome, 

And ys fader alfo god, and of ere heye men al fo, 

And wende a^en fys Deneys, fat muche wo adde y do. 

Vor 
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Vor myd tuo hondred {Types & an alf at Temfe mouj? 
hii come. 

And Londone, and Kanterbury, and ojer tounes nome, 
And fo vorj in to SoJ^ereye, & fiowe & barnde vafte, 
Jere pe kyng and ys Tone hem mette atte lafte. 

Jere was batayle ftrong ynou yfmyte in an J?rowe. 

Je godes kyn jtes leye adoun as gras, wan medep mowe. 
He tied en, (Jat were of yfmyte,) & ojer Jymes alio, 
Flete in blode al fram }?e grounde, ar pe batayle were ydo. 
Wanne Jat blod (tod al abrod, vas Jer gret wo y nou. 
Nys yt reuje vorto hure, pat me fo vole flou ? 

Ac our fuete Louerd atte lafte ITe wede ys fuete grace, 
And fende Je Criftyne Englyfle men be mayftrye in be 
place, 

And Je hepene men of Denemarch byneje were echon. 
Nou nas per jut in Denemarch Criftendom non ; 
pe kyng her aiter to holy chyrche ys herte pe more drou, 
And tejejede wel & al ys lond, as hii ajte, wel y nou. 
Seyn Swythyn at Wyncheftre byfiop Jo was. 

And Alcfton at Syrebourne, pat amendede muche 
Jys cas. 

Je kyng was wel pe betere man Joru her beyre red, 
Tuenty wynter he was kyng, ar he were ded. 

At Wyncheftre he was ybured, as he jut lyp pere. 

Hys tucye Tones he jef ys lond, as he byjet ham ere. 
Adelbold, the eldore, pe kynedom of Eftfex, 

And fuppe Adelbryjt, Kent and Weftfex. 

Eyjte hondred jer yt was and feuene and fyfty al fo, 
After pat God aner pe com, pat pys dede was ydo. 

Boje hii wufte by her tyme wel her kynedom. 

At pe vyfte jer Adelbold out of Jys lyue nome. 

At Sfyrebourne he was ybured, & ys broker Adelbryjt 
His kynedom adde after hym, as lawe was and ryjt. 

By ys daye pe verde com of pe hep ene men wel prout. 
And Hamteftyre and deftrude Wyncheftre al out. 

And Jat lond folc of Llamtefiyre her red po nome 
And of Barcftyre, and fojce and pe firewen ouercome. 
Adelbryjt was kyng of Kent jeres folle tene. 

And of Weftfex bote vyue, po he deyde ych wene. 

DELRED was after hym kyng y mad in Replace, 
Eyjte hondred & feuene &fyxty as in pe jer of grace, 
pe vorfte jer of ys kynedom pe Deneys pycke com*, 

And robbede and deftrude, and cytes vafte nome. 
Mayftres hii adde of her oft, as yt were dukes, tueye, 
Hynguar and Hubba, pat ffrewen were Lye. 

In Eft Angle hii byleuede, to reft hem as yt were, 

Myd her oft al pe wynter, of pe vorft jere. 
pe oper jer hii dude hem vorp, & ouer Homber come, 
And ftowe to grounde & barnde, & Euerwyk nome. 
per was batayle ftrong y nou, vor yflawe was pere 
Olryckyng of Homberlond,& monye pat with hym were, 
po Homberlond was pus yftend, hii wende & tounes 
nome. 

So pat atte lafte to Eftangle ajen hym come, 
per hii barnde & robbede, & pat folc to grounde ftowe, 
And, as wolues among fTep, reulych hem to drowe. 
Seynt Edmond was po her kyng, & po he fey pat deluol 
cas 

pat me morprede fo pat folc, & non amendement nas. 
He ches leuere to deye hymfulf, pat fuch forweto yfey. 
X-Ie dude hym vorp among ys fon, nolde he nopyg lie. 
Hii nome hym & fcourged hym, & fuppe naked hym 
bounde 

To a tre, & to hym ftote, & made hym mony a wounde, 
pat pe arewe were on hym po pycce, pat no ftede nas 
byleuede. 

Atte lafte hii martred hym, & fmyte of ys heued. 
pe iyxte jer of pe crounement of Aldered pe kyng 
A nywe oft com into pys lond, gret poru aile pyng, 

And anon to Redynge robbede and ftowe. 
pe king and Allred ys broper nome men ynowe, 

Mette hem, and a batayle fmyte vp Aflefdoune. 
per was mony moder chyld, pat Tone lay per doune. 
pe batayle ylafte vorte nyjt, and per were aftawe 
Vyf dukes of Denemarch, ar hii wolde wyp drawe. 
And mony poufend of oper men, & po gonne hii 
to fle ; 

Ac hii adde alle ybe aftend, jyf pe nyjt nadde y be. 

Tucye batayles her after in pe fulf jere 

Hii fmyte, and at bops pe hepene mayftres were. 


pe kyng Aldered Tone po pen weyof dep nome, 

As yt vel, pe vyfty jer of ys kynedom. 

At Wymbourne he was ybured, as God jef pat cas, 
pe gode Alfred, ys broper, after hym kyng was. 

ALFRED, pys noble man, as in pe jer of grace 
he nom 

Eyjte hondred & fyxty & tuelue pe kynedom. 

Arft he adde at Rome ybe, &, vor ys grete wyfdom, 
pe pope Leon hym bleftede, po he puder com, 

And pe kynge’s croune of hys lond, pat in pys lond 
jut ys: 

And he led hym to be kyng, ar he kyng were ywys. 

An he was kyng of Engelond, of alle pat per come, 
pat vorft pus ylad was of pe pope of Rome, 

An fuppe oper after hym of pe erchebyffopes echon. 

So pat hyuor hym pore kyng nas per non. 

In pe Soup fyde of Temele nyne batayles he nome 
Ajen pe Deneys pe vorft jer of ys kynedom. 

Nye jer he was pus in pys lond in batayle & in wo, 

An ofte lype aboue was, and byneje oftor mo ; 

So longe, pat hym nere by leuede bote pre flyren in ys 
hond, 

Hamteftyre, andWyltefiyre, and Somerfete, ofal ys lond. 
A day as he wery was, and afuoddrynge hym nome 
And ys men were ywend auyflep, Seyn Cutbert to hym 
corn! 

“ Tch am,” he feyde, cc Cutbert, to pe ycham ywend 
“To brynge pe gode tytynges. Fram God ycham yfend. 
ct Vor pat folc of pys lond to fynne her wylle al jeue, 

“ And jut nolle herto her fynnes byleue 
<c poru me & oper halewen, pat in pys lond were ybore ; 
“ pan vor jou byddep God, wanne we bep hym byuore. 
Hour Louerd myd ys eyen of milce on pe lokep 
peruore, 

And py poer pe wole jyue ajen, pat pou aft ney 
verlore. 

And pat pou per of fop yfe, pou Halt abbe tokynynge. 
<c Vor pym men, pat bep ago to day auyftfynge, 

In lepes & in coufles fo muche vyfs hii ft'olde hym 
brynge, 

pat ech man wondry ftfal of fo gret cacchynge. 

And pe mor vor pe harde vorfte, pat pe water yfrore 
hys, 

pat pe more ajen pe kunde of vyftynge yt ys. 
cc Of ferue yt wel ajen God, and ylef me ys meftager, 
“ And pou flail py wylle abyde, as ycham ytold her.” 
As pys kyng herof awoc, and of pys fyjte pojte, 

Hys vyfiares come to hym, & fo gret won of fyfs hym 
brojte, 

pat wonder yt was, & namelyche vor pe weder was fo 
colde. 

po lyuede pe god man wel, pat Seyn Cutbert adde ytold. 
In Deuenyflyre per after aryuede of Deneys 
pre and tuenty ftypuol men, all ajen pe peys, 
pe kynge’s broper of Denemarch due of oft was. 

Oure kynge’s men of Engelond mette hem by cas, 

And fmyte per an batay e, and her gret due ftowe. 

And eyjte hondred & fourty men, & her caronyes to 
drowe. 

po kyng Alfred hurde pys, ys herte gladede po, 
pat lond folc to hym come fo pycke fo yt myjte go. 

Of Somerfete, of Wylteflyre, of Hamteftyre perto, 
Euere as he wende, and of ys owe folc al fo. 

So pat he adde poer ynou, and atte lafte hii come, 

And a batayle at Edendone ajen pe Deneys nome, 

And ftowe to grounde, & wonne pe mayftre of the velde. 
pe kyng & ys grete duke bygonne hem to jelde 
To pe kyng Alfred to ys wylle, and oitages toke, 

A orto wende out ot ys lond, jyf he yt wolde loke; 

And jut perto, vor ys loue, to auonge Criftendom. 
Kyng Gurmund, pe hexte kyng, vorft per to come. 
K)ng A llred ys godlader was. & ybaptyfed ek per were 
pretty of her hexte dukes, and muche of pat folc pere 
Kyng Alfred hem huld wyp hym tuelf dawes as he 
hende, 

A^nd fuppe he jet hem large jyftes, and let hym wende. 
Ini, pat nolde Criftyn be, ot Jande ftowe po. 

And byjonde fee in Fi ance dude wel muche wo. 

P c ft re wen come ajen, and muche wo here wrojte. 
Ac pc kyng Alfred atte lafte to flfame hem euere brojte; 
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Kv'!' 0, Alfred was fe wyfoft kynj, l° n 8 v ' as by , - 10re - 
Vo bey me fcgge> lawes bej. in worre tyme vorlore, 

Na I hextt fohds daye. vor J* y he in worre were, 
LawJs he made ryyuollore, and ftfengore ban er were. 
Clerc he was god ynou, and jut, as me tt ip , 

He was more pan ten jer old, ar he coupe ys abc . 

Ac ys gode moder ofte fmale &yttes hym tok, 

Vor to byleue oper pie, and loky on ys boke. 

So pat by por clergye ys ryjt lawes he wonde, 
pat neuere er nere y mad, to gouerny ys on • 

And vor pe worre was fo muche of pe Juper Deneys, 
be men of pys fu'ue lond ^ere of pe worfe peys. 

And robbede and ftowe opere, peruor he byuonde, 
bat ber were hondredes in eche contreye ot ys lond 
And in ech toune of pe hondred a tepynge were alio, 

And bat ech man wypoute gret lond in tepynge were ydo, 
And bat ech man knewe oper pat in tepynge were, 

And wufte forndel of her ftat, jyf me pu vp hem here. 
So ftreyt he was, pat pey me ledde amydde weyes heye 
Seluer, pat non man ne dorfte yt nyme, pey he yt feye. 
Abbeys he rerde mony on, and mony ftudes ywys. 
AcWyncheftryehe rerdeon, pat nywemunftreyclupedys. 
Hys lyf eyjte and tuenty jer in ys kynedom ylafte. 

Alter ys dep he was ybured at Wyncheftre atte lafte. 

Sir John MandevilU wrote, as he himfelf informs us, in 
the fourteenth century, and his work, which compnftng 
a relation of many different particulars, confequently 
required the ufe of many words and phrafes, may be 
properly fpecified in this place. Of the following quo- 
tations, I have chofen the firft, becaufe it fhows, in 
fome meafure, the ftate of European fcience as well as 
of the Englijh tongue; and the lecond, becaufe it is 
valuable lor the force of thought and beauty of ex- 
preffion. 

$ 

T N that lond, ne in many others bezonde that, no 
man may fee the fterre tranfmontane, that is clept 
the fterre of the fee, that is unmevable, and that L to- 
ward the Korthe, that we clepen the lode fterre. But 
men feen another fterre, the contrarie to him, that is 
toward the Southe, that is clept Antartyk. And right 
as the febip men taken here avys here, and governe hem 
be the lode fterre, right fo don lchip men bezonde the 
parties, be the fterre of the Southe, the which fterre 
apperethe not to us. And this fterre, that is toward 
the Nortlie, that wee clepen the lode fterre, ne ap- 
perethe not to hem. For whiche caufe, men may wel 
perceyve, that the lond and the fee ben of rownde fchapp 
and torme. For the partie of the firmament lchewethe 
in o contree, that lchewethe not in another contree. 
And men may well preven be experience and fotyle 
compaftement of wytt, that zif a man fond paflages be 
fchippes, that wolde go to ferchen the world, men 
myghte go be lchippe alle aboute the world, and aboven 
and benethen. The whiche thing I prove thus, aftre 
that I have feyn. bor I have been toward the parties 
of Braban, and beholden the Aftrolabre, that the fterre 
that is clept the transmontayne, is 53 degrees hio-he. 
And more forthere in Almayne and Bewme, it hathe 
58 degrees. And more forthe toward the parties lcp- 
temtrioneles, it is 62 degrees of heghte, and certyn 
mynutes. For I my felf have mefured it by the Aftro- 
labre. Now fchulle ze knowe, that azen the Tranf- 
montayne, is the tother fterre, that is clept Antartyke ; 
as I have leyd before. And tho 2 fterres ne meeven 
revere. And be hem turnethe alle the firmament, rio-hte 
as dothe a wheel, that turnethe be his axiile treet fo 
that tho fteires beren the firmament in 2 egalle parties ; 
fo that it hathe als mochel aboven, as it hathe benethen! 
Aftie this, I have gon toward the parties meridionales 
that is toward the Southe : and I have founden, that in 
Lybye, men feen firft the fterre Antartyk. And fo fer 
I have gon more in tho contrees, that I have founde that 
iterre more highe ; lo that toward the highe Lybye it 
is 18 degrees of heghte, and certeyn minutes (of ’the 
whiche, 60 minutes maken a degree) aftre goynge be 
ee and be londe, toward this contree, of that 1 have 
Ipoke and to other yles and londes bezonde that con- 
ttee I nave founden the fterre Antartyk of 33 decrees 
of neghte, and mo mynutes. And zif I hadde°had 
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companye and fchippynge, for to go ™ re * 

trowe wel in certyn, that wee fcholde have feen alle the 
roundnelfe of the firmament alle aboure. For as I have 
feyd zou be forn, the half of the firmament is betwene 
tho 2 fterres : the whiche halftndelle I have feyn. And 
of the tother halfondelie, I have ieyn toward the Norths, 
undre the Tranfmontane 62 degrees and 10 mynutes; 
and toward the partie meridionals, I have feen undre the 
Antartyk 33 degrees and 16 mynutes: and thanne the 
halfondelie of the firmament in alle, ne holdethe not 
but 180 degrees. And of tho 180, I have feen 62 on 
that o part, and 33 on that other part, tnat ben 95 ue- 
orees, and nyghe the halfondelie of a degree ; and fo 
there ne faylethe but that I have feen alle the firmament, 
faf 84 degrees and the hallondelle of a degree ; and 
that is not the fonrthe part of the firmament. For the 

4 partie of the roundnefie of the firmament holt 90 de- 
crees : fo there faylethe but 5 degrees and an half, of 
the fourthe partie. And alfo I have feen the 3 parties 
of alle the roundnefie of the firmament, and more zit 

5 degrees and an half. Be the whiche I feye zou cer- 
teynfy, that men may envirowne alle the erthe of alle the 
world, as wel undre as aboven, and turnen azen to his 
contree, that hadde companye and fchippynge and con- 
duyt : and alle weyes he fcholde fynde men, londes, and 
yles, als wel as in this contree. For zee wyten welle, 
that thei that ben toward the Antartyk, thei ben ftreghte, 
feet azen feet of hem, that dwellen undre the tranf- 
montane ; als v\el as wee and thei that dwellyn under us, 
ben feet azenft feet. For alle the parties of fee and of 
lond han here appofitees, habit-bles or trepaflables, and 
thei of this halt and bezond half. And wytethe wel, 
that aftre that, that I may parceyve and comprehende, 
the londes of Preftre John, emperour of Ynde ben 
undre us. For in goynge from Scot load or from Eng- 
lond toward Jerufalem, men gon upward ahveys. Por 
oure lond is in the lowe partie of the erthe, toward the 
\\ eft : and the lond of Preftre John is the lowe partie 
of the erthe, toward the Eft : and thei han there the 
day, whan wee have the nvghte, and alfo highe to the 
contrarie, thei han the nyghte, whan wee han the day. 
For the erthe and the lee ben of round forme and fchapp, 
as I have feyd beforn. And that that men gon upward 
to o coft, men gon dounward to another coft. Alfo 
zee have herd me feye, that Jerufalem is in the myddes 
of the world •, and that may men preven and fchewen 
there, be a fpere, that is piglue in to the erthe, upon 
the hour of mydday, whan it is eauenoxium, that 
lchewethe no fchadwe on no fyde. And that it fcholde 
ben in the myddes of the world, David wytnefiethe it 
in the Pfautre, where he fey the, Deus operatus eft fa- 
lute in medio terre. Thanne thei that parten fro the 
parties of the Welt, for to go toward Jerufalem, als 
many iorneyes as thei gon upward for to go thidre, in als 
many iorneyes may thei gon fro Jerufalem, untoother 
contynyes of the luperficialtie of the erthe bezonde. 
And whan men gon bezonde tho iourneyes, towarde 
"i nde and to the foreyn yles, alle is envyronynge the 
roundnefie ot the cithe and of the fee, undre oi»rc con- 
trees on this half. And therlore hathe it befallen many 
tymes of o thing, that I have herd cownted, whan I 
was zong ; how a worthi man departed fometyme from 
oure contrees, for to go ferche the world. And fo he 
pafied Ynde, and the yles bezonde Ynde, where ben mo 
than 5000 yles : and fo longe he wente be fee and lond 
and fo enviround the world be many feyfons, that he 
fond an yle, where he herde lpeke his owne lano-a^e 
callynge on oxen in the plowghe, fuche wordes as & m & eu 
lpeken to beftes in his owne contree : whereof he hadde 
gret meivayxe . for he knewe not how it myghte be 
But I feye, that he had gon lb longe, be londe and be 
iee, that he had envyround alle the erthe, that he was 
comen azen envirounynge, that is to feye, cr 0V no e 
abouie, unto his owne marches, zif he wolde have 
pa ied forthe, til he had founden his contree and his 
owne knouleche. But he turned azen from thens, from 
whens he was come fro s and fo he lofte moche vtvnT 
fulle labour, as him felf feyde, a gret wh,l e P aftre 
that he was comen horn. For it befelle aftre,' that 
h>. wente in to Norweye ; and there tempeft of the fee 

ke hlm ; p and he arr f ved in an yle ; and whan he was 
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in thatyle, he knew wel, that it was the yle, where he 
had herd fpeke his owne langage before, and the cal- 
lynge of the oxen at the plowghe : and that was pofiible 
thinge. But how it femethe to fymple men unlerned, 
that men ne mowe not go undre the erthe, and alfo that 
men fcholde falle toward the hevene, from undre ! But 
that may not be, upon leffe, than wee mowe falle toward 
hevene, fro the erthe, where wee ben. For fro what 
partie of the erthe, that men duelle, outher aboven or 
< benethen, it femethe alweyes to hem that duellen, . that 
thei gon more righte than ony other folk. And righte 
as it femethe to us, that thei ben undre us, righte fo it 
femethe hem, that wee ben undre hem. for zif a 
man myghte falle fro the erthe unto the firmament ; be 
grettere reform, the erthe and the fee, that ben fo grete 
and fo hevy, fcholde fallen to the firmament : but that 
may not be : and therfore feithe oure Lord God, Non 
timeas me, qui fufpendi terra ex nLhilo ? And alle be 
it, that it be pofiible thing, that men may fo envyronne 
alle the world, natheles of a 1000 perfones, on^ ne 
myghte not happen to returnen in to his con tree. For, 
for the gretnefie of the erthe and of the fee, men may 
go be a 1000 and a 1000 other weyes, that no man 
cowde redye him perfitely toward the parties that he 
cam fro, but zif it were be aventure and happ, or be 
the grace of God. For the erthe is fulle large and fulle 
gret, and holt in roundnefie and aboute envyroun, be 
aboven and be benethen 20425 myles, aftre the opynyoun 
of the olde wife aflronomeres. And here feyenges I 
repreve noughte. But aftre my lytylle wyt, it femethe 
me, favynge here reverence, that it is more. And for 
to have bettere underftondynge, I feye thus, be ther 
ymagyned a figure, that hathe a gret compas ; and 
aboute the poynt of the gret compas, that is clept the 
centre, be made another litille compas : than aftre, be 
the gret compafs deviled be lines in manye parties j and 
that alle the lynes meeten at the centre -, fo that in as 
many parties, as the grete compas fchal be departed, in 
als manye, fchalle be departed the litille, that is aboute 
the centre, alle be it, that the fpaces ben leffe. Now 
thanne, be the gret compas reprefented for the firma- 
ment, and the litille compas reprefented for the erthe. 
Now thanne the firmament is devyfed, be aflronomeres, 
in 12 fignes j and every figne is devyfed in 30 degrees, 
that is 360 degrees, that the firmament hathe aboven. 
Alfo, be the erthe devyfed in als many parties, as the 
firmament ; and lat every partye anfwere to a degree of 
the firmament : and wytethe it wel, that aftre the 
audloures of aflronomye, 700 furlonges of erthe an- 
fweren to a degree of the firmament-, and tho ben 87 
miles and 4 furlonges. Now be that here multiplyed 
be 360 fithes ; and than thei ben 31500 myles, every 
of 8 furlonges, aftre myles of oure contree. So moche 
hathe the erthe in roundnefie, and of heghte enviroun, 
aftre myn opynyoun and myn undirflondynge. And 
zee fchulle undirftonde, that aftre the opynyoun of olde 
wife philofophres and aflronomeres, oure contree ne Ire- 
lond ne Wales ne Scotlond ne Norweye ne the other yles 
coflynge to hem, ne ben not in the fuperficyalte cownted 
aboven the erthe-, as it fchewethe be alle the bokes 
of aflronomye. For the fuperficialtee of the erthe is 
departed in 7 parties, for the 7 planetes : and tho par- 
ties ben clept clymates. And oure parties be not of 
the 7 clymates : for thei ben defcendynge toward the 
Weft. And alfo thefe yles of Ynde, which beth evene 
azenfl us, beth noght reckned in the climates : for thei 
ben azenfl us, that ben in the lowe contree. And the 
7 clymates ftrecchen hem envyrounynge the world. 

V 

II. And I John Maundevylle knyghte abovefeyd, (alle 
thoughe I be u n worth i) that departed from oure contrees 
and pafied the fee, the zeer of grace 1322. that have 
pafied manye londes and manye yles and contrees, and 
cerched manye fulle flraunge places, and have ben in 
many a fulle gode honourable companye, and at 
many a faire dede of armes, (alle be it that I dide none 
myfelf, for myn unable infuffifance) now I am comen 
horn (mawgree my felf) to refle : forgowtes, artetykes, 
that me diflreynen, tho diffynen the ende of my labour, 
azenlt ray wille (God knowethe.) And thus takynge 
folace in my wrecched refle, recordynge the tyme pafied, 
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I have fulfilled theife thinges and putte hem wryten in 
this boke, as it wolde come in to my mynde, the zeer 
of grace 1356 in the 34 zeer that I departede from oure 
contrees. Wherfore I preye to alle the rederes and 
hereres of this boke, zif it plefe hem, that thei wolde 
preyen to God for me : and I fchalle preye for hem. 
And alle tho that feyn for me a Pater nofler, with an 
Ave Maria, that God forzeve me my fynnes, I make 
hem partneres and graunte hem part of alle the gode 
pilgrymages and of alle the gode dedes, that I 
have don, zif ony be to his plefance : and noghte 
only of tho, but of alle that evere I fchalle do unto 
my lyfes ende. And I befeche Almyghty God, fro 
whom alle godenefie and grace comethe fro, that he 
vouchefaf, of his excellent mercy and habundant grace, 
to fulle fylle hire foules with infpiracioun of the Ploly 
Goff, in makynge defence of alle hire godly enemyes 
here in erthe, to hire falvacioun, bothe of body and 
foule -, to worfchipe and thankynge of him, that is three 
and on, with outen begynnynge and withouten endynge; 
that is, with outen qualitee, good, and with outen quan- 
tytee, gret -, that in alle places is prefent, and alle thinges 
contenynynge ; the whiche that no goodnefie may 
amende, ne non evelle empeyre ; that in perfeyte try- 
nytee lyvethe and regnethe God, be alle worldes and be 
alle tymes. Amen, Amen, Amen. 

The fird of our authours, who can be properly Paid to 
have written Englijh , was Sir John Gower , who, in his 
ConfeJJion of a Lover , calls Chaucer his difciple, and may 
therefore be confidered as the father of our poetry. 

OWE for to fpeke of the commune. 

It is to drede of that fortune, 

Which hath befalle in fondrye londes 1 
But ofte for defaute of bondes 
All fodeinly, er it be wid, 

A tunne, whan his lie arid 
Tobreketh, and renneth all aboute, 

Whiche els fhulde nought gone out. 

And eke full ofte a littell fkare 
Vpon a banke, er men be ware. 

Let in the dreme, whiche with gret peine. 

If any man it fhall redreine. 

Where lawe failleth, errour groweth. 

He is not wife, who that ne troweth. 

For it hath proued oft er this. 

And thus the common clamour is 
In euery londe, where people dwelleth : 

And eche in his complainte telleth. 

How that the worlde is mifwent. 

And thervpon his argument 
Yeueth euery man in fondrie wife : 

But what man wolde him felfe auife , 

His confcience, and nought mifufe, 

He maie well at the fird excufe 
His god, whiche euer dant in one, 

In him there is defaute none 
So mud it dande vpon vs felue. 

Nought only vpon ten ne twelue, 

But plenarly vpon vs all. 

For man is caufe of that fhall fall. 

The hidory of our language is now brought to the 
point at which the hidory of cur poetry is generally fup- 
pofed to commence, the time of the illuilrious Geoffry 
Chaucer , who may perhaps, with great judice, be (tiled 
the fird of our verfifyers who wrote poetically. He 
does not however appear to have deferved all the praife 
which he has received, or all the cenfure that he has 
differed. Dryden, who midakes genius for learning, 
and, in confidence of his abilities, ventured to write 
of what he had not examined, afcribes to Chaucer the 
fird refinement of our numbers, the fird production of 
eafy and natural rhymes, and the improvement of our 
language, by words borrowed from the more polifhed 
languages of the continent. Skinner contrarily blames 
him in harfh terms for having vitiated his native fpeech 
by whole cartloads of foreign words. But he that reads 
the works of Gower will find fmooth numbers and eafy 
rhymes, of which Chaucer is luppofed to have been the 
inventor, and the French words, whether good or bad. 
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CHAUCER. 

• A S' I wepyng am conftrained to begin verle oi 
j. *- forowfull matter, that whilom in florrfhyng ftndie 
made deh able ditees. For lo ! rendyng mules of 
Poetes enditen to me thinges to be wr.ten, and crene 
fe°e At lafte no drede ne might overcame tho mules, 
that 'thei ne werren fellowes, and foloweden my waie, 
L s to faie, when ( was ex, led, thei that weren of 
my youth whilom welfull and grene, comtorten now 
forowfull wierdes of me olde man : for elde is comen 
unwarely upon me, hafted by the harmes that I have 
and forowe hath commaunded his age to be in m . 
Heres hore aren lhad overtimeliche upon my hed : and 
the flacke fkinne trembleth of mine empted bodie. 1 hilke 
deth of men is welefull, that he ne cometh not m yeres 
that be fwete, but cometh to wretches often lcleped . 
Alas alas ! with how defe an ere deth cruell turnetii 
awaie fro wretches, and naieth for to clofe wepyng eyen. 
While fortune unfaithfull favoured me with light godes, 
that forowfull houre, that is to faie, the deth, had al- 
mofte drente myne hedde : but now for fortune cloudie 
ha f h chaunged her decevable chere to mewarde, myne 
unpitous life draweth along ungreable dwellynges. O 
ye my frendes, what, or whereto avaunted ye me to 
ben welfull ? For he that nath fallin, if ode in no ftediaft 
degre. 


of different numbers, i 

v r F and^ong them,* part of 
to which another verfion 

h , d/in the time of queen Mary , is oppoled It would 
*to quote very fpanngly an authour of to 
much reputation^ or to make very large extra :IS nom a 
book fo generally known. 

C O L V I L E. 

T That in tyme of prolperite, and fidryfiung fiudye, 
I made pleafaunte and deleClable dirges, or verb: 
alas now beyng heauy and fad ouerthrowen in aduerfitie, 
am compelled m tele and tall heuines and greit Be- 

holde the mules Foeticall, that is to iaye : the plealuie 
that is in poetes verfes, do appoynt me, and compel me 
to writ thefe verfes in meter, and the forowlnll verfes do 
wet my wretched face with very wateryc teares, yliuinge 
out of my eyes for forowe. Whiche mules no teare 
without doute could ouercome, but that they wold lolow 
me in mv iourney of exile or banifhtent. Sometyme 
the ioye of happy and lully deleClable youth dyd com- 
fort me, and nowe the courle ol lorowlull o de age 
caufeth me to reioyfe. For hafiy old age vnloked lor 
is come vpon me with al her incommodities and euy s, 
and forow hath commaunded and broughte me into the 
lame old age, that is to fay : that forowe cauieth me to 
be olde, before my time come ot olde age. I he hoer 
heares do growe vntimely vpon my heade, and my re- 
uiled fkynne trembleth my fiefii, cleane cori lurried and 
wafted with forowe. Mannes death is happy, that 
cometh not in youth, when a man is luftye, and in pka- 
fure or welth : but in time of aduerfitie, when it is often 
defy red. Alas Alas howe dull and defie be the eares 
of cruel death vnto men in mifery that would fayne 
dye : and yet refufythe to come and fhutte vp theyr 
carefull wepyng eyes. W hiles that falle* lortune fa- 
uoryd me with her tranfitorye goodes, then the howre 
of death had almoft ouercom me. That is to lay deathe 
was redy to opprefie me when I was in profperitie. Nowe 
for by caefe that fortune beynge turned, from profpe- 
ritie into aduerfitie (as the clere day is darkyd with 
cloudes) and hath chaungyd her deceyuable counte- 
naunce : my wretched life is yet prolonged and doth 
continue in dolour. O my frendes why haue you fo 
often boiled me, fayinge that I was happy when I had 
honor poffeffions riches, and authoritie whych be tran- 
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I N the mene while, that I dill record thefe thynges 
with my felf, and marked my wepelie complainte with 
office of poinftell : I faugh ftondyng aboven the hight 
of myn hed a woman of full grete reverence, by fem- 
blaunt. Her eyen brennyng, and clere, feyng over the 
common might of menne, with a lively colour, and 
with foche vigour and ftrength that it ne might not 
be nempned, all were it fo, that fhe were full of fo 
grete age, that menne woulden not troWen in no manere, 
that fhe were of our elde. 

The ftature of her was of doutous Judgemente, for 
fometyme fhe conftrained and inronke her felven, like 
to the common mefure of menne : And fometyme it 
femed, that fhe touched the heven with the hight of 
her hedde. And when (he hove her hedde higher, Ihe 
perced the felf heven, fo that the fight of menne lokyng 
was in ydell : her clothes wer maked of right delie 
thredes, and fubtel craft of perdurable matter. The 
whiche clothes Ihe had woven with her owne handes, as 
I knewe well after by her felf declaryng, and Ihewyno- 
to me thebeautie : The whiche clothes a darkneffe of a 
forleten and difpifed elde had dufked and darked, as it 
is wonte to darke by fmoked Images. 

In the nethereft hemme and border of thefe clothes 
menne redde iwoven therein a Grekifhe A. that figni- 
fieth the life aftive, and above that letter, in the hieft 
bordure, a Grekifhe C. that fignifieth the life contem- 
platife. And betwene thefe two letters there were feen 
degrees nobly wrought, in maner of ladders, by whiche 
degrees menne might climben from the nethereft letter 
to the uppereft-: nathelefie handes of fome men hadden 
kerve that clothe, by violence or by ftrength, and 


H/HYLES that I confiderydde pryuylye with my 
’ ^ felfe the thynges before fayd, and defcrybed my 
wofull complaynte after the maner and ofiryce of a 
wrytter, me thought I fawe a woman Hand ouer my 
head of a reuerend countenaunce, hauyng quyeke and 
glvfteryng clere eye , aboue the common forte of men 
in lyuely and delectable coloure, and ful of ftrength, 
although file femed fo olde that by no meanes fhe is 
thought to be one of this oure tyme, her ftature -is of 
doutelul knowledge, for nowe file fiiewethe herfelfe at 
the com men length or ftatur of men, and other whiles 
fhe femeth fo high, as though fhe touched heuen with 
the crown of her hed. And when fhe wold ftretch 
fourth her hed hygher, it alfo perced thorough heauen, 
fo that mens iyghte coulde not attaine to behold her. 
Her veftures or cloths were perfyt of the finyfte thredes, 
and fubtyll workemanfhyp, and of fubftaunce perma- 
ment, whych vefturs fhe had wouen with her own hands 
as i perceyued after by her owne faiynge. The kynde 
or beawtye of the whyche veftures, a certayne darkenes 
or rather ignoraunce of oldenes forgotten hadde ob- 
feuryd and darkened, as the fmoke is wont to darken 
Images that Hand nvghe the fmoke. In the 1 wer 
parte of the faid veftures was read the greke letter 
P. wouen whych fignifyeth pradlife or aClyffe, and 
in the hygher part of the veftures the greke letter. T. 
whych eftandeth for theorica, that fignifieth fpeculacion 
or contemplation. And betwene both the fayd letters 
were fene certayne degrees, wrought after the maner of 
ladders, wheiem was as it were a paffage or waye in 
fteppes or degrees from the lower part wher the letter. 
P. was which is vnderftand from pradlys or adlyf, unto 

eveiiche 
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everiche manne of ’hem had borne awaie foche peces, 
as he might getten. And forfothe this forefaied woman 
bare fmaJe bokes in her right hande, and in her left 
hand fhe bare a fcepter. And when fhe fawe thefe Poeti- 
call mufes approchyng about my bed, and endityng 
wordes to my wepynges, fhe was a litle amoved, and 
glowed with cruell eyen. Who (q^ fhe) hath buffered 
approchen to this like manne thefe commen ftrompettes, 
of which is the place that menne callen Theatre, the 
whiche onely ne affwagen not his forowes with remedies, 
but thei would feden and norifhe hym with fwete ve- 
nime ? Forfothe, that ben tho that with thornes, and 
prickynges of talentes of affeccions, whiche that ben 
nothyng frudtuous nor profitable, diftroien the Corne, 
plentuous of fru idles of refon. For thei holden hertes 
of men in ufage, but thei ne deliver no folke fro ma- 
ladie. But if ye mufes had withdrawen fro me with 
your flatteries any unconnyng and unprofitable manne, 
as ben wont to finde commenly emong the peple, I would 
well luffre the laffe grevoufly. For why, in foche an 
unprofitable man myne ententes were nothyng enda- 
maged. But ye withdrowen fro me this man, that hath 
ben nourifhed in my ftudies or fcoles of Eleaticis, and 
of Academicis in Grece. But goeth now rather awaie 
ye Mermaidens, whiche that ben fwete, till it be at the 
laft, and fuffreth this man to be cured and heled by 
my mufes, that is to fay, by my notefull fciences. And 
thus this companie of mufes lblamed caften wrothly the 
chere dounward to the yerth, and fhewing by redneffe 
ther fhame, thei paffeden lorowfully the threfnolde. And 
I of whom the fight plounged in teres was darked, fo 
that I ne might not know what that woman was, of fo 
, Imperial aubthoritie, I woxe all abafhed and flonied, and 
caff my fight doune to the yerth, and began ftill for to 
abide what fhe would doen afterward. Then came flic 
nere, and fet her doune upon the uttereff comer of my 
bed, and fhe beholdyng my chere, that was^caft to the 
yerth, hevie and grevous of wepyng, complained with 
thefe wordes (that 1 fhall faine) the perturbacion of my 
thought. 


The conclufions of the Astrolabie. 

This book (written to his fon in the year of our Lord 
1391, and in the 14 of King Richard II.) ftandeth 
fo good at this day, efpecially for the horizon of Ox- 
ford, as in the opinion of the learned it cannot be 
amended, fays an Edit, of Chaucer. 

T YT E L Lowys my fonne, I perceve well by cer- 
taine evidences thyne abylyte to lerne fcyences, 
touching nombres and proporcions, and alfo well con- 
fydre I thy belye prayer in efpecyal to lerne the tretyfe 
of the affrolabye. Than for as moche as a philofopher 
faithe, he wrapeth hym in his frende, that condifcendeth 
to the ryghtfull prayers of his frende : therfore I have 
given the a fufficient affrolabye for oure orizont, com- 
powned after the latitude of Oxenforde : upon the 
whiche by mediacion of this lytell tretife, I purpofe to 
teche the a certaine nombre of conclufions, pertainynge 
to this fame inftrument. I fay a certaine nombre of 
conclufions for thre caufes, the firft caufe is this. Truffe 
wel that al the conclufions that have be founden, or ells 
pofliblye might be founde in fo noble an inftrument as 
in the affrolabye, ben unknowen perfitely to anye mor- 
tal man in this region, as I fuppole. Another caufe is 
this, that fothely in any cartes of the affrolabye that I 
have yfene, ther ben fome conclufions, that wol not in al 
thinges perfourme ther beheftes : and fome of ’hem ben 
to harde to thy tender age of ten yere to conceve. This 
tretife divided in five partes, wil 1 fhewe the wondir light 
rules and naked wordes in Englifhe, for Latine ne canft 
thou nat yet but fmale, my litel fonne. But neverthe- 
leffe fuffifeth to the thefe trewe conclufyons in Englifhe, 
as well as fuffifeth to thefe noble clerkes grekes thefe 
fame conclufions in greke, and to the Arabines in Ara- 
Ifike, and to Jewes in Hebrewe, and to the Latin folke 
in Latyn : whiche Latyn folke had ’hem firfte out of 
other divers Engages, and write ’hem in ther owne 
tonge, that is to fame in Latine. 


R Y OF* T H E 

the hygher parte wher the letter T. was Whycfris vn- 
derftand fpeculacion or contemplacion. Neuercfieles th c 
handes of fome vyolente perfones had cut the EyVft Al 
tures and had taken awaye certayne pecis thereof, 
as euery one coulde. catch. And fhe her felfe fib a re 

in her ryght hand litel bokes, and in her lefte h ancle ' a 
fcepter, which forefayd phylofophy (when fhe law 
mufes poetycal prefent at my bed, fpekyng forrowfyi 
wordes to my wepynges) beyng angry fayd (with terri- 
ble or frownynge countenaunce") who fuffred thtft'crajfy 
harlotces to com to thys fycke man ? whych can liefo 
hym by no means of hys griefe by any kind of 
cines, but rather increale the fame with fwete poyfop. 
Thefe be they that doo dyftroye the fertile and .plen- 
tious commodytyes of reafon and the fruytes tliergf 
wyth their pryckynge thornes, or barren affecles^ and 
accuftome or fubdue mens myndes with fiekene^and 
heuyncs, and do not delyuer or heale them of the) fame. 
But yf your flatterye had conueyed or wythdfawen from 
me, any vnlernyd man as the comen foite of people 
are wonte to be, I coulde haue ben better contenty.d, Tor 
in that my worke fhould not be hurt or hynderyd. But 
you haue taken and conueyed from me thys man tjSat 
hath ben broughte vp in the ftudyes of Ariftotej and of 
Plato But yet get you hence mare m aicjs (that feme fwete 
untyll you haue brought a man to deathe) and fuffir me 
to heale thys my man wyth my mufes or fcyences that 
be hoi fome and good. And after that philofophy had 
fpoken thefe wordes the fayd companye of the mu.fys 
poeticall beynge rebukyd and fad, caffe down their 
countenaunce to the grcunde, and by bluffy ng confeffed 
their fhamfaftnes, and went out of the dores. But I 
(that had my fyght dull and blynd wyth wepyng?! f 0 
that I knew not what woman this was hauyng loo great 
aucthoritie) was amafyd cr aftonyed, and Ipkyog 
downeward, towarde the grounde, I began prvyyjye 
to look what thyng fhe would faye ferther, then fhe 
had laid. Then fhe approching and drawynge nere ynjo 
me, fat downe vpon the vttermoft part of my bed, 
and lokyng vpon my face fad with weping, and de- 
clynyd toward the earth for forow, bewayled the trou- 
ble of my minde wyth thefe fayinges folov/ynge. 

- .’ul 

And God wote that in all thefe languages and in 
manye mo, have thefe conclufyons ben lulficientlye 
lerned and taught, and yet by divers rules, righc as di- 
vers pathes leden divers folke the right waye to Rome. 

Now wol I pray mekely every perfon difcrete, that 
redeth or hereth this lityl tretife to have my rude en- 
ter) ting excufed, and my fuperfluite of wordes, for two 
caufes. The firft caufe is, for that curious endityng 
and harde fentences is ful hevy at ones, for foch a childe 
to lerne. And the feconde caufe is this, that fothely 
me femeth better to writen unto a childe twife a gude 
fentence, than he foriete it ones. And, Lovvis, if it be 
fo that I fhewe the in my lith Englifhe, as trevv conclu- 
fions touching this mater, and not only as trewe but as 
many and fubtil conclufions as ben y fhewed in latin, in 
any comon tretife of the affrolabye, conne me the more 
thanke, and praye God fave the kinge, that is lorde of 
this Engage, and all that him faith bereth, and obeieth 
everiche in his degree, the more and the laffe. But con- 
fydreth well, that I ne ufurpe not to have founden this 
werke of my labour or of myne engin. I n’ame but a 
leude compilatour of the laboure of olde aftrologiens, 
and have it tranfiated in myn englifhe onely for thy do C* 
trine : and with this fwerde fhal I flerre envy. 

, I1.4 

The firft party. 

The firft partye of this tretife fhall reherce the figure 0 ; 
and the membres of thyne aftrolaby, bycaufe that thoti 
flialte have the greter knowinge of thine owne in- 
ftrument. 

The feconde party. 

J he feconde partye fhal teche the to werken the very 
p radii Ice of the torefaid conclufions, as ferforthe and alfo 
narowe as may be fhewed in fo fmale an inftrument por- 
tatife aboute. For wel wote every aftrologien, that 
fmalleft fra 61 ions ne wol not be fhewed in fo final an in- 
ffrurnent, as in fubtil tables calculed for a caufe. 

The 
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The Prologue of the Testament of L O V 

hC SoSelye "dulle witte and a thoughtfulle foule To fore 
have mined and a raffed in my fpmtes, that iocl.e crart 
of enditinge wolfnat ben of mine acquaintance, 
for rude wordes and boiftous perccn the he 
herer to the inreft point, and planten there the fentence 
nf rhin^f fo that with litel helpe it ts able to fpr.ng, 
this toke that nothynge hath of the grete Bode of 
wvtte ne of femelyche colours, is dolven with rude 
wofde’s and boiftous, and fo drawe togtSer to maken the 
catchers therof ben the more redy to hent fentence. . 

Some men there ben, that painten with colours riche 
and fome with wers, as with red inke, and iome with 
coles and chalke : and yet is there gode matter to the 
ieude peple of thylke chalkye purtreyture, as hem 
thinkethfor the time, and afterward the fyght of the 
better colours yeven to ’hem more joye foi the fail 
leudeneffe. So fothly this leude dowdy occupacyon is 
not to prayfe, but by the leude for comenly leude 
leudeneffe commendeth. Eke it fhal yeve light that 
other precyous thynges fhall be the more in reverence. 
In Latin and French hath many foveraine wittes had 
orete delyte to endite, and have many noble thinges ful- 
filde, but certes there ben fome that fpeken ther poifye 
mater in Frenche, of whiche fpeche the Frenche men 
have as gode a fantafye as we have in heryng of Frenche 
mens Englifhe. And many termes there ben in En- 
glyfhe, whiche unneth we Englifhe men connen declare 
the knowleginge \ hovve fhould than a Frenche man 
borne ? foche termes connejumpere in his matter, but 
as the jay chatereth Engliflie. Right fo truely the un- 
derftandyn of Englifhmen woll not ftretche to the privie 
termes in Frenche, what fo ever we boften of ftraunge 
langage. Let than clerkes enditen in Latin, for they 
have the propertie of lcience, and the knowinge in that 
facultie : and lette Frenche men in ther Frenche alfo 
enditen ther queint termes, lor it is kyndely to ther 
mouthes; and let us fhewe our fantafies in fuch wordes 
as we lerneden of our dame’s tonge. And although 
this boke be lytel thank worthy for the leudneffe in tra- 
vaile, yet foch writing exiten men to thilke thinges that 
ben neceffarie : for every man therby may as by a per- 
petual myrrour fene the vices or vertues of other, in 
whyche thynge lightly may be conceved toefchue perils, 
and neceffaries to catch, after as aventures have fallen 
to other peple or perfons. 

Certes the foverainft thinge of defire and mod cre- 
ture refonable, have or els fliuld have full appetite to 
ther perfeccyon : unrefonable beftes mowen not, fithe 
refon hath in ’hem no workinge : than refonable that 
wol not, is comparifoned to unrefonable, and made lyke 
’hem. Forfothe the moft foveraine and finall perfeccion 
of man is in knowynge of a fothe, withouten any entent 
decevable, and in love of one very God, that is ki- 
chaungeable, that is to knowe, and love his creator. 

Nowe principally the mene to brynge in knowleging 
and lovynge his creatour, is the confideracyon of thynges 
made by the creatour, wher through by thylke thinges 
that ben made, underftandynge here to our wyttes, arne 
the unfene pryvities of God made to us fyghtfull and 
knowinge, in our contemplacion and underftondinge. 
Thefe thinges than forfothe moche bringen us to the 
ful knowleginge fothe, and to the parfyte love of the 
maker of hevenly thynges. Lo ! David faith : thou 
hafte delited me in makinge, as who faith, to have de- 
lite in the tune how God hat lent me in confideracion of 
thy makinge. Wherof Ariftotle in the boke de Ani- 
malibus, faith to naturell philofophers : it is a grete 
likynge in love of knowinge ther cretoure : and alfo in 
knowinge of caufes in kindelye thynges, confidrid for- 
Lthe the formes of kindelye thinges and the (hap, a 
gret kyndely love we (hukle have to the werkman that 
*hem made. The crafce of a werkman is ftiewed in the 
werk. Herefore trulie the philofophers with a lyvely 
ftudu manie noble thinge#, righte precious, and w r orthy 
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tomemorye, writen, and by a gret fwet trava.lle W 
us leften of caufes the properties in natures of t! 
to whiche therfore philofophers it was moie J 7> 
lvkin^e more herty luff in kindely vertues and matters 
?f Teton the perfeccion by bufy ftudy to knowe 
than to have had all the trefour, al the ncheffe, d 
the vaine glory, that the paffed emperours, P r ‘" c «’ 
or kinoes hadden. Therfore the names of hem in the 
boke of perpetuall memorise in ve;tue and pece arne 
writen •, and in the contrarie, that is to &nc, m Styxe 
the foule pitte of helle arne thilke preffed that loca 
o-odenes hated. And bicaufe this boke fhall be 6f 'love, 
and the prime caufes of ftering in that doinge with paf- 
fions and difefes for wan tinge of defire, I wil that thia 

boke be cleped the teftament ot love. 

But nowe thou reder, who is thilke that will not m 
fcorne laughe, to here a dwarfe 01 els halte a man, lay 
he wil rende out the fwerde of Hercules handes, and 
alfo he fh tilde fet Hercules Gades a mile yet ferther and 
over that he had power of ftrength to pull up the ipere, 
that Alifander the noble might never wagge, and that 
paflinge al thinge to ben mayffer of Fraunce by might, 
there as the noble gracious Edwarde the thirde for al^ his 
o-rete proweffe in vidories ne might al yet conquere P 
& Certes I wote well, ther fhall be made more fcorne 
and jape of me, that I fo unworthely clothed altogither 
in the cloudie cloude of unconning, wil putten me rn 
prees to fpeak of love, or els of the caules in that mat- 
ter, fithen al the gretteft clerkes han had ynough to don, 
and as who faith gathered up clene toforne ’hem, and 
with ther fharp fithes of conning al mowen and made 
therof grete rekes and noble, ful of al plenties to fede 
me and many an other. Envye forfothe commendeth 
noughte his refon, that he hath in hain, be it never fo 
trufty. And although thefe noble repers, as gode work- 
men and worthy ther hier, han al draw and bounde up 
in the ftieves, and made many fhockes, yet have I en- 
fample to ga^er the fmale crommes, andfullin ma walet 
of tho that fallen from the bourde among the fmalle 
houndes, notwithftanding the travaile of the almoigner, 
that hath draw up in the cloth al the remifiailes, as 
trenchours, and the relefe to bere to the almeffe. Yet 
alfo have I leve of the noble hufbande Boece, although 
I be a ftraunger of conninge to come after his doblrine, 
and thefe grete workmen, and glene my handfuls of the 
jfhedynge after ther handes, and yf me faile ought of 
my ful, to encrefe my porcion with that I fhal drawe by 
privyties out of fhockes ; a flye fervaunte in his owne 
helpe is often moche commended ; knowynge of trouthe 
in caufes of thynges, was more hardier in the firfte fe- 
chers, and fo fayth Ariftotle, and lighter in us that han 
folowed after. For ther palling ftudy han frefhed our 
wittes, and oure underftandynge han excited in confide- 
racion of trouth by fharpenes of ther refons. Utterly 
thefe thinges be no dremes ne japes, to throwe to hogges, 
it is lyfelych mete for children of trouth, and as they 
me betiden whan I pilgramed out of my kith in win- 
tere, whan the wether out of mefure was boiftous, and 
the wyld wynd Boreas, as his kind afketh, with dryinge 
coldes maked the wawes of the ocean fe fo to arife un- 
kindely over the commune bankes that it was in point 
to fpill all the erthe. 


The Prologue s of the Canterbury Tales of 
CHAUCER, from the MSS. 

W HEN that Aprilis with his Ifiouris fote, 

The drought of March had percid to the rote. 
And bachid every veyn in fuch licour. 

Of which vertue engendrid is the flour. 

When Zephyrus eke, with his fwete breth 
Enfpirid hath, in every holt and heth 
The tender croppis ; and that the yong Sunn 
Hath in the Ramm his halve cours yrunn 
And imale foulis makin melodye. 

That llepin alle night with opin eve, 

(So prickith them nature in ther corao-e) 

Then longin folk to go on pilgrimage 
And palmers for to ftkin ftrange ftrondes. 

To fervin hallowes couth in fondrv londes • 

And fpecially fro every fhir’is end * 

Of England, to Canterbury they wend, 
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The holy blisfull martyr for to feke, 

I hat them hath holpin, whan that they were feke. 

Befell that in that fefon on a day 
In Southwerk at the Tabberd as I lay, 

Redy to wendin on my pilgrimage 
To Canterbury, with devote corage. 

At night wer come into that hoftery 
Wele nine and twenty in a cumpany 
Of fundrie folk, by aventure yfall 
In felafhip *, and pilgrimes wer they all - 9 
That toward Canterbury wouldin ride. 

The chambers and the ftablis werin wide. 

And well we werin efid at the beft : 

And fhortly whan the funne was to reft. 

So had I fpokin with them everych one. 

That I was of ther felafhip anone ; 

And made forward erli for to rife, 

1 o take our weye, ther as I did devife. 

But nathlefs while that 1 have time and fpace, 

Er 5 that I farther in this tale pace, 

Methinkith it accord aunt to refon. 

To tell you alle the condition 
Ol ech of them, fo as it femid me. 

And which they werin, and of what degree. 

And eke in what array that they wer in : 

And at a knight then woll I firlt begin. 

The Knight. 

A knight ther was, and that a worthy man. 
That fro the time that he firft began 
foridmout, he lovid Chevalrie, 

Trouth and honour, fredome and curtefy. 

Pull worthy was he in his lord’is werre, 

And thereto had he riddin nane more ferre 
As well in Chriftendom, as in Hethnefs 5 
And evyr honoured for his worthinefs. 

At Aleflandre 5 he was whan it was won 5 
Full oft timis he had the bord begon 
Abovin alle naciouns in Pruce ; 

In Lettow had heariddin, andinLuce^ 

No Chriften-man fo oft of his degree 
In Granada *, in the fege had he be 
Of Algezir, and ridd in Belmary ; 

At Leyis was he, and at Sataly, 

Whan that they wer won ; and in the grete fee 
At many’a noble army had he be : 

At mortal battails had he ben fiftene, 

And foughtin for our feith at Tramefene, 

In liftis thrys, and alwey flein his fo. 

This ilke worthy knight had ben alfo 
Sometimis with the lord of Palathy, 

Ayens anothir hethin in Turky •, 

And evirmore he had a fov’rane prize ; 

And though that he was worthy, he was wife ; 

And of his port as meke as is a maid. 

Pie nevir yet no villany ne faid 
In all his life unto no manner wight : 

He was a very parfit gentil knight. 

But for to tellin you of his array. 

His hors wer good •, but he was nothing gay. 

Of fuftian he werid a gipon, 

Alle befmottrid with his haburgeon. 

For he was late ycome from his viage. 

And wente for to do his pilgrimage. 

The House of FAME. 

The Firft Boke. 

O W herkin, as I have you faied. 

What that I mette or I abraied, 

Of December the tenith daie, 

When it was night, to flepe I laie. 

Right as I was wonte for to doen, 

And fill afiepe wondir fone. 

As he that was werie forgo 
On pilgrimage milis two 
To the corps of faintt Leonarde, 

To makin lithe that erft was harde. 

But as me flept me mette I was 
Within a temple 5 imade of glas, 


In whiche there werin mo images 
Of golde, ftandy-ng in fondrie ftages, 
Sette in mo riche tabirnacles. 

And with perre mo pinnacles. 

And mo curious portraituris. 

And queint manir pf figuris 
Of golde worke, then I fawe evir. 

But certainly I n’ift nevir 
Where that it was, but well wift I 
It was of Venus redily 
This temple, for in purtreiture 
I fawe anone right her figure 
Nakid yfletyng in a fe. 

And alfo on her hedde parde 
Her rofy garland white and redde, 

And her combe for to kembe her hedde, 
Her dovis, and Dan Cupido 
Her blinde fonne, and Vulcano, 

That in his face ywas full broune. 

But as I romid up and doune, 

I founde that on the wall there was 
Thus writtin on a table 5 of bras. . 

I woll now fyng, if that I can. 

The armis, and alfo the man. 

That firft came through his deftine 
Fugitife fro Troye the countre 
Into Itaile, with full moche pine. 

Unto the ftrondis of Lavine, 

And tho began the ftorie 5 anone. 

As I fhall tellin you echone. 

Firft fawe I the diftruccion 
Of Troie, thorough the Greke Sinon, 
With his falfe untrue fbrfwerynges. 

And with his chere and his lefynges. 
That made a horfe, brought into Troye, 
By whiche Trojans lofte all ther joye. 

And aftir this was graved, alas ! 

Flow Ilions caftill afiailed was, 

And won, and kyng Priamus flain. 

And Polites his fonne certain, 

Difpitoufty of Dan Pyrrhus. 

And next that fawe I howe Venus, 
When that fhe fawe the caftill brende, 
Doune from hevin ftie gan difcende. 

And bade her fonne AEneas fie. 

And how he fled, and how that he 
Efcapid was from all the pres. 

And toke his fathre 5 , old Anchifes, 

And bare hym on his backe awaie. 
Crying alas and welawaie ! 

The whiche Anchifes in his hande. 

Bare tho the goddis of the lande 
I mene thilke that unbrennid were. 

Then fawe I next that all in fere 
How Creufa, Dan ./Eneas wife. 

Whom that he lovid all his life. 

And her yong fonne clepid Julo, 

And eke Afcanius alfo, 

P leddin eke, with full drerie chere. 

That it was pite for to here. 

And in a foreft as thei went 
liow at a tournyng of a went 
Creiifa was ilofte, alas ! 

That rede not I, how that it was 
How he her fought, and how her ghofle 
Bad hym to flie the Grekis hofte. 

And faied he muft into Itaile, 

As was his deftinie, fauns faile, 

1 hat it was pitie for to here, 

V- hen that her fpirite gan appere, 

I he wordis that (he to hym faied. 

And for to kepe her fonne hym praied. 

tt- ,? e f e . *~ awe I gravin eke how he 
liis tathir eke, and his meine. 

With his fhippis began to faile 
1 oward the countrey of Itaile, 

A.s ftreight as ere thei mightin o-o. 

P here fawe I eke the, cruill Juno, 

J hat art Dan Jupiter his wife, 

I hat haft ihatid all thy life 
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Mercilefe all the Trojan blode, 

Rennin and cne as thou were wode 
On jEolus, the god of windes, 

To blowin out of alle kindes 
So loude, that he ihould ydrenche 
Lorde, and ladle, and grome, and wenche 
Of all the Trojanis nacion. 

Without any’ of ther lavacion. 

There fawe I foche temped: ariie. 

That every herte might agrile 
To fe it paintid on the wall. _ 

There fawe I eke gravin withad, 

Venus, how ye, my ladie dere, 

Ywepyng with full wofull chere 
Yprayid°Jupiter on hie, 

To fave and kepin that navie 
Of that dere Trojan /Eneas, 

Sichins that he your fonne ywas. 

Gode counfaile of Chaucer. 

IE, fro the prefe and dwell with fothfaftnefle, 

■U Suffife unto thy gode though it be final 1, 

For horde hath hate, and climbyng nkilnefle, 

Prece hath envie, and wele it brent oer all. 

Savour no more then the behovin lhall. 

Rede well thy felf, that othir folke canft rede. 
And trouthe the fhall delivir it 5 is no drede. 

Paine the not eche crokid to redrefle. 

In truft of her that tournith as a balle, 

Grete reft ftandith in litil bufinefle, 

Beware alio to fpurne again a nalle. 

Strive not as doith a crocke with a walle, 

Demith thy felf that demift odiir’s dede, 

And trouthe the fhall deliver it 5 is no drede. 

That the is fent receve in buxomenefle ; 

The wraftlyng of this worlde afkith a fall ; 

Here is no home, here is but wildirnefle, 

Forthe pilgrim, forthe o beft out of thy ftall, 

Loke up on high, and thanke thy God of all, 
Weivith thy lufte and let thy ghoft the lede. 

And trouthe the fhall delivir, it 5 is no drede. 

Balade of the village without paintyng. 

T HIS wretchid world’is tranfmutacion 

As wele and wo, nowe pore, and now honour. 
Without ordir or due difcrecion 
Govirnid is by fortun’is errour, 

But nathelefle the lacke of her favour 

Ne maie not d e me fyng though that I die, 

J’ay tout perdu, mon temps & mon labeur 
For finally fortune 1 doe defie. 

Yet is me left the fight of my refoun 
To knowin frende fro foe in thy mirrour. 

So moche hath yet thy tournyng up and doun, 

I taughtin me to knowin in an hour. 

But truily no force of thy reddour 

To hym that ovir hymfelf hath maiftrie. 

My fuffifaunce yfhal be my fuccour. 

For finally fortune I do defie. 

O Socrates, thou ftedfaft champion. 

She ne might nevir be thy turmentour. 

Thou nevir dreddift her opprefiion, 

Ne in her chere foundin thou no favour. 

Thou knewe wele the difceipt of her colour. 

And that her mofte worfliip is for to lie, 

I knowe her eke a faile diflimulour. 

Tor finally fortune I do defie. 

The anfwere of Fortune. 

No min is wretchid but hymfelf it wene. 

He that yhath hymfelf hath fuffifaunce. 

Why faieft thou then I am to the fo kene. 

That haft thy felf out of my govirnaunce ? 

Saie thus grant mercie of thin habundaunce. 

That thou haft lent or this, thou fhalt not drive, 
What woft thou yet how I the woll avaunce ? 

And eke th u haft thy belle frende alive. 

I have the taught divifion betwene 

Frende of effedfte, and frende of countinaunce, 
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The nedith not the galle of an hine, 

That curith eyin derke for ther penaunce, 

Sow feeft tlJu clere that wer in ig™raunce 
Yet holt thine anker, and thou maieft „ ar . J 
There bountie bereth the key of my fubftaunce. 

And eke thou hafte thy befte frende alive. 

How many have I refufed to fuftene, 

Sith I have the foftrid in thy plefaunce . 

Wolt thou then make a ftatute on thy quene. 

That 1 lhall be aie at thine ordinaunce . 

Thou born art in my reign of varmince. 

About the whele with othir muft thou dn e 
My lore is bet, then wicke is thy grevaunce. 

And eke thou haft thy befte frende alive. 

The anfwere to Fortune. 

Thy lore I daropne, it is adverfitie. 

My frend maift thou not revm blind goddeiie. 

That I thy frendis knowe l thanke it the. 

Take 5 hem again, let ’hem go lie a prefle. 

The nigardis in kepyng ther richefie 

Pronoftike is thou wolt ther toure auaile, 

Wicke appetite cometh aie belore flckenefle. 

In generall this rule ne maie not faile. 

Fortune. 

Thou pinchift at my mutabilitie. 

For I the lent a droppe of my ncheflfe. 

And now me likith to withdrawin me. 

Why (houldift thou my roialtie opprefle . 

The fe maieebbe and fiowin more and lefle, 

The welkin hath might to fhine, rain, and hade. 
Right fo muft I kithin my brotilnefle. 

In generall this rule ne maie not faile. 

The Plaintiffe. 

Lo, the’ execucion of the majeftie. 

That all purveighich of his rightwifenefle. 

That fame thyng fortune yclepin ye. 

Ye blinde beftis full of Jeudenefs ! 

The heven hath propirtie of fikirnefs, . 

This worlde hath evir reftlefle travaile. 

The laft daie is the ende of myne entrefie. 

In generall this rule ne maie not faile. 

Th’ envoye of Fortune. 

Princes I praie you of your gentilnefle. 

Let not this man and me thus crie and plain. 

And I fhall quitin you this bufinefle. 

And if ye lifte releve hym of his pain, 

Praie ye his beft frende of his noblenefle 
That to fome bettir ftate he maie attain. 

Lydgate was a monk of Bury , who wrote about the 
fame time with Chaucer. Out of his prologue to his 
third book of the Fall of Princes a few ftanzas are fe- 
le&ed, which, being compared with the ftyle of his two 
contemporaries, will (how that our language was then 
not written by caprice, but was in a fettled ftate. 

T I K E a pilgrime which that goeth on foote, 
^ And hath none horfe to releue his trauayle, 
Whote, drye and wery, and may find no bote 
Of wel cold whan thruft doth hym afiayle. 

Wine nor licour, that may to hym auayle. 

Tight fo fare I which in my bufinefle. 

No fuccour fynde my rudenes to redrefle. 

I meane as thus, 1 haue no frefh licour 
Out of the conduites of Calliope, 

Nor through Clio in rhethorike no floure. 

In my labour for to refrefh me : 

Nor of the fufters in noumber thrife three. 

Which with Cithera on Parnafo dw'ell, 

They neuer me gaue drinke once of their wel. 

Nor of theyr fpringes clere and chriftaline. 

That lprange by touchyng of the Pegafe, 

Their fauour lacketh my making ten lumine 
I fynde theyr bawme of fo great fcarcitie. 

To tame their tunnes with iome drop of plentie 
For Poliphemus throw his great blindnes. 

Hath in me derked of Argus the hrightnes. 


Our 
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Oar life here Ihort of wit the great dulnes 
The beuyfoule troubled with trauayle, 

And of rnemorye the glafyng brotelnes, 

Drede and vncunning haue made a ftrong batail 
With werines my fpirite to aflayle, 

And with their lubtil creping in moftqueint 
Hath made my fpirit in makyng for to feinr. 

And ouermore, the terefull frowardnes 
Of my ftepmother called obliuion, 

Hath a baftyll of foryetfulnes, 

To ftoppe the paflage, and fhadow my reafon 
That I might haue no clere direction, 

In tranflating of new to quicke me, 

Stories to write of olde antiquite. 

Thus was I fet and ftode in double werre 
At the metyng of feareful wayes tweyne. 

The one was this, who euer lift to lere. 

Whereas good wyll gan me conftrayne, 

Bochas taccomplifh lor to doe my payne. 

Came ignoraunce, with a menace of drede, 

My penne to reft I durft not procede. 

Fortefcue was chief juftice of the Common-Pleas, in 
the reign of king Henry VI. He retired in 1471. after 
the battle of Tewkefbury, and probably wrote moft of 
his works in his privacy. The following paflage is fe- 
ledled from his book of the Difference between an abfo- 
lute and limited Monarchy. 

TT Y T may peraventure be marvelid by fome men, 
why one Realme is a Lordfhyp only Royally and the 
Prynce thereof rulyth yt by his Law, callid Jus Regale ; 
and another Kyngdome is a Lordfchip, Royal and Poll - 
tike , and the Prince thereof rulyth by a Lawe, czWydJus 
Politicum £5? Regale ; fythen thes two Princes beth of 
egall Aftate. 

To this dowte it may be anfweryd in this manner ; 
The firft Inftitution of thes twoo Realmys, upon the 
Incorporation of them, is the Caufe of this diverfyte. 

When Nembroth by Might, for his own Glorye, made 
and incorporate the firft Realme, and fubduyd it to hym- 
felf by Tyrannye, he would not have it governyd by any 
other Rule or Lawe, but by his own Will ; by which 
and for th* accomplifhment thereof he made it. And 
therfor, though he had thus made a Realme, holy Scrip- 
ture denyyd to cal hym a Kyng, Quia Rex dicitur a 
Regendo ; Whych thyng he dyd not, but oppreflfyd the 
People by Myght, and therfor he was a Tyrant, and 
callid Primus Tyrannorum. But holy Writ callith hym 
Robuflus Venator coram Deo. For as the Hunter takyth 
the wyld befte for to fcle and eate hym ; fo Nembroth 
fubduyd to him the People with Might, to have their 
fervice and their goods, ufing upon them the Lordfchip 
that is callid Dominium Regale tantum . After hym Be- 
lus that was callid firft a Kyng, and after hym his Sone 
Nynus, and after hym other Panyms ; They, by Exam- 
ple of Nembroth, made them Realmys, would not have 
them rulyd by other Lawys than by their own Wills. 
Which Lawys ben right good under good Princes ; 
and their Kyngdoms a then moft refemblyd to the Kyng- 
dome of God, which reynith upon Man, rulyng him 
by hys own Will. Wherfor many Cryffyn Princes 
ufen the fame Lawe ; and therfor it is, that the Lawys 
fayen. Quod Principi placul t Legis habet vigor em. And 
thus I fuppofe firft beganne in Realmys, Dominium tan- 
tum Regale. But afterward, whan Mankynd was more 
manfuete, and better difpofyd to Vertue, Grete Com- 
munalties, as was the Felifhip, that came into this Lond 
with Brute, wyllyng to be unjed and made a Body Po- 
litilce callid a Realme, havyng an Heed to governe it *, 
as after the Saying of the Philofopher, every Commu- 
' naltie unyed of many parts muft needs have an Heed ; 
than they chofe the fame Brute to be their Heed and 
Kyng. And they and he upon this Incorporation and In- 
ftitution, and onyng of themfelf into a Realme, ordeynyd 
the fame Realme fo to be rulyd and juftyfyd by fuch 
Lawys, as they al would aflent unto; which Law ther- 
for is callid Politicum ; and bycaufe it is mynyftrid by a 
Kyng, it is callid Regale. Dominium Politicum dicitur 
quaji Regimen , plurium Scientia , five Confilio miniftratum . 
The Kyng of Scotts reynith upon his People by this 
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Lawe, videlicet , Regimine Politico & Regali. And as 
Diodorus Syculus faith, in his Boke de prifcis Hiftoriis , 
The Realme of Egypte is rulid by the fame Lawe, and 
therfor the Kyngtherof chaungith not his Lawes, with- 
out the Aflent of his People. And in like forme as he 
faith is ruled the Kyngdome of Saba, in Feliei Arabia, 
and the Lond of Libie ; And alfo the more parte of a l 
the Realmys in Jfnke. Which manner of Rule and 
Lordfhip, the fayd Diodorus in that Boke, prayfith grete- 
ly. For it is not only good for the Prince, that may 
thereby the more fewerly do Juftice, than by his own.e 
Arbitriment ; but it is alfo good for his People that re- 
ceyve therby, fuch Juftice as they delyer themfelf. Now 
as me feymth, it ys fliewyd opinly ynough, why one 
Kyng rulyth and reynith on his People Dominio tantum 
Regali , and that other reynith Dominio Politico & Regali : 
FYr that one Kyngdome beganne, of and by, the Might 
of the Prince, and that other beganne, by the Defier and 
Inftitution of the People of the fame Prince. 

Of the works of Sir Thomas More it was neceflary to 
give a larger fpecimen, both becaufe our language was 
then in a great degree formed and fettled, and becaufe it 
appears from Ben Johnfon , that his works were confidered 
as models of pure and elegant ftyle. The tale, which 
is placed firft, becaufe earlieft written, will fhow what an 
attentive reader will, in perufing our old writers, often 
remark, that the familiar and colloquial part of our lan- 
guage, being difuftd among thofe clafles who had no 
ambition of refinement, or affectation of novelty, has 
fuffered very little change. There is another reafon why 
the extracts from this authour are more copious : his 
works are carefully and correCtly printed, and may there- 
fore be better trufted than any other edition of the 
Enghjh books of that, or the preceding ages. 

A merry ieft how a fergeant would learne to playe the 
frere. Written by maifter Thomas More in hys 
youth. 

W YS.E men ahvay, 

Affyrme and fay. 

That belt is for a man : 

Diligently, 

I ; or to apply. 

The bufines that he can, 

And in no wyfe. 

To enterpryfe. 

An other faculte. 

For he that wyll. 

And can no fkyll. 

Is neuer Jyke to the. 

Fie that hath lafte. 

The hofiers crafte, 

And falleth to making flione, 

The fmythe that lhall. 

To payntyng fall, 

Flis thrift is well nigh done. 

A blacke draper. 

With whyte paper. 

To goe to writyng fcole. 

An olde butler, 

Becum a cutler, 

I wene fliall proue a foie. 

And an olde trot, 

That can I wot, 

Nothyng but kyfie the cup, 

With her phifick, 

Wil kepe one ficke, 

Tyll fhe haue foufed hym vp. 

A man of lawe. 

That neuer fawe. 

The wayes to bye and fell, 

Wenyng to ryfe. 

By marchaundife, 

I wifh to fpede hym well. 

A marchaunt eke, 

That wyll goo feke, 

By all the meanes he may. 

To tall in fute, 

Tyll he difpute. 

His money cleane away, 

Pletyng 
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Pletyng the lawe. 

For euery ftrawe, 

Shall proue a thrifty man, 

With bate and ftrife, 

But by my life, 

I cannot tell you whan. 

Whan an hatter 
Wyll go fmatter. 

In philofophy. 

Or a pedlar, 

Ware a medlar. 

In theology. 

All that enfue, 

Suche craftes new. 

They driue fo farre a call, 

That euermore. 

They do therfore, 

Belhrewe themfelfe at laft. 

This thing was tryed 
And verefyed. 

Here by a fergeaunt late, 

That thriftiy was, 

Or he coulde pas. 

Rapped about the pate, 

Whyle that he would 
See how he could, 

A little play the frere : 

Now yf you wyll, 

Knowe how it fyll, 

Take hede and ye fhall here. 

It happed fo, 

Not long ago, 

A thrifty man there dyed. 

An hundred pounde, 

Of nobles rounde. 

That had he layd a fide : 

His fonne he wolde, 

Should haue this golde. 

For to beginne with all : 

But to fuffife 

His chylde, well thrife. 

That money was to fmal. 

Yet or this day * 

I have hard fay, 

That many a man certeflfe. 

Hath with good caft, 

Be ryche at laft. 

That hath begonne with lefiL 
But this yonge manne, 

So well beganne. 

His money to imploy. 

That certainly, 

His policy, 

To fee it was a joy. 

For left fum blaft, 

Myght ouer caft. 

His fhip, or by mifchaunce. 

Men with fum wile, 

Myght hym begyle, 

And minifti his fubftaunce. 

For to put out. 

All manerdout. 

He made a good puruay. 

For euery whyt. 

By his owne wyt, 

And toke an other way : 

Firft fay re and wele, 

The r of much dele. 

He dygged it in a pot, 

But then him thought. 

That way was nought, 

And there he left it not. 

So was he faine. 

From thence agayne, 

To put it in a cup, 

And by and by, 

Couetoufly, 

He fupped it fayre vp, 

In his owne breft. 

He thought it beft, 

His money to enclofe. 
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Then wift he well. 

What euer fell. 

He coulde it neuer iofe. 

He borrowed then. 

Of other men. 

Money and marchaundife 1 

Neuer payd it. 

Up he laid it. 

In like maner wyfe. 

Yet on the gere. 

That he would were. 

He reight not what he fpent. 

So it were nyce. 

As for the price. 

Could him not mifcontent. 

With lufty fporte. 

And with refort. 

Of ioly company. 

In mirth and play. 

Full many a day. 

He liued merely. 

And men had fworne. 

Some man is borne. 

To haue a lucky howre, 

And fo was he. 

For fuch degre. 

He gat and fuche honour. 

That without dout. 

Whan he went out, 

A fergeaunt well and fayre. 
Was redy ftrayte, 

On him to wayte. 

As fone as on the mayre. 

But he doubtlefle, 

Of his mekeneffe. 

Hated fuch pompe and pride. 
And would not go, 

Companied fo. 

But drewe himfelf a fide. 

To faint Katharine, 

Streight as a line. 

Fie gate him at a tyde. 

For deuocion. 

Or promocion. 

There would he nedes abyde. 
There fpent he fall. 

Till all were paft. 

And to him came there meny. 
To afke theyr det, 

But none could get. 

The valour of a peny. 

With vifage flout. 

He bare it out, 

Euen vnto the harde hedge, 

A month or twaine, 

Tyll he was faine, 

To laye his gowne to pledge. 
Than was he there. 

In greater feare, 

Than ere that he came thither 
And would as fayne, 

Depart againe. 

But that he wift not whither. 
Than after this, 

To a frende of his. 

He went and there abode. 
Where as he lay. 

So fick alway. 

He myght not come abrode. 
It happed than, 

A marchant man, 

That he ought money to. 

Of an officere, 

Than gan enquere. 

What him was beft to do. 
And he a-nfwerde, 

Be not aferde. 

Take an accion therfore, 

. I you be belle, 

I fhall hym refte, 

And than care for no more. 

H 
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I feare quod he, 

It wyll not be. 

For he wyll not come out. 

The fergeaunt faid. 

Be not afrayd. 

It fhall be brought about. 

In many a game, 

Lyke to the fame, 

Haue I bene well in vre. 

And for your fake, 

Let me be bake, 

But yf 1 do this cure. 

Thus part they both, 

And foorth then goth, 

A pace this officere. 

And for a day. 

All his array, 

He chaunged with a frere. 

So was he dight, 

That no man might, 

Hym for a frere deny. 

He dopped and dooked, 

He fpake and looked. 

So religioufly. 

Yet in a glaffe. 

Or he would pafle, 

He toted and he peered. 

His harte for pryde, 

Lepte in his fyde, 

To fee how well he freered. 

Than forth a pace, 

Unto the place, 

He goeth withouten fhame 
To do this dede. 

But now take hede. 

For here begynneth the game. 

He drew hym ny. 

And foftely, 

Streyght at thedore he knocked : 

And a damfell, 

That hard hym well. 

There came and it vnlocked. 

The frere fayd, 

Good fpede fayre mayd. 

Here lodgeth fuch a man. 

It is told me : 

Well fyr quod fhe, 

And yf he do what than. 

Quod he mayftrefte. 

No harme doutleffe : 

It longeth for our order, 

To hurt no man, 

But as we can, * 

Euery wight to forder. 

With hym truly, 

Fayne fpeake would I. 

Sir quod fhe by my fay, 

He is fo fike, 

Ye be not lyke. 

To fpeake with hym to day. 

Quod he fayre may', 

Yet I you pray. 

This much at my defire, 

Vouchefafe to do, 

As go hym to. 

And fay an auften frere 
Would with hym fpeke. 

And matters breake, 

For his auayle certayn. 

Quod llie I wyll, 

Stonde ye here ftyll, 

Tyll I comedowne agayn. 

Vp is fhe go, * 

And told hym fo, 

As fhe was bode to fay, 

He miftruftying. 

No maner thyng, 

Savd mayden go thy way. 

And fetch him hyder, 

That we togyder, 

May talk. A downe fhe gothe. 
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Vp fhe hym brought. 

No harme fhe thought. 

But it made fome folke wrothe. 

This officere, 

This fayned frere. 

Whan he was come aloft. 

He dopped than, 

And grete this man, 

Religioufly and oft. 

And he agayn, 

Ryght glad and fayn, 

Toke hym there by the hande* 

The frere than fayd, 

Ye be difmayd. 

With trouble I underftande. 

In dede quod he, 

It hath with me. 

Bene better than it is. 

Syr quod the frere. 

Be of good chere. 

Yet fhall it after this. 

But I would now. 

Comen with you, 

In counfayle yf you pleafe. 

Or ellys nat 
Of matters that. 

Shall fet your heart at eafe. 

Downe went the mayd. 

The marchaunt fayd, 

Now fay on gentle frere. 

Of thys tydyng. 

That ye me bryng, 

I long full fore to here. 

"Whan there was none. 

But they alone, 

The frere with euyll grace, 

Sayd, I reft the, 

Come on with me. 

And out he toke his mace : 

Thou fhalt obay, 

Come on thy way, 

I have the in my douche. 

Thou goeft not hence, 

F or all the penfe. 

The may re hath in his pouche* 

This marchaunt there. 

For wrath and fere. 

He waxyng welnygh wood, 

Sayd horfon thefe, 

With a mifchefe. 

Who hathtaught the thy good. 

And with his hit, 

Vpon the lyfl. 

He gaue hym fuch a blov^ 

.That backward downe, 

Almoft in fowne. 

The frere is ouerthrow. 

Yet was this man, 

Well fearder than. 

Left he the frere had flayne, 

Tyll with good rappes. 

And heuy clappes. 

He dawde hym vp agaync. 

The frere toke harte, 

And vp he ftarte. 

And well he layde about. 

And fo there goth, 

Betwene them both. 

Many a lufty clout. 

They rent and tere, 

Eche others here, 

And claue togyder faft, 

Tyll with luggyhg, 

And with tuggyng, 

Fhey fell downe bothc at lafl\ 

Than on the groiinde, 

Togyder rounde, 

With many a fadde ftroke. 

They roll and rumble, 

They turne and tumble, 

■^ s P/gges do in a poke. 

So 
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So long aboue. 

They heue and ffioue, 

Togider that at laft, 

The mayd and wyfe, 

To breake the ftrife, 

Hyed them vpward faft. 

And whan they fpye, 

The captaynes lye. 

Both waitring on the place. 

The freres hood, 

They pulled a good, 

Adowne about his face. 

Whyle he was blynde, 

The wenche^behynde. 

Lent himleyd on the flore* 

Many a ioule. 

About the noule. 

With a great batyldore. 

The wyfe came yet, 

And with her fete, 

She holpe to kepe him downe, 

And with her rocke. 

Many a knocke, 

She gaue hym on the crowne. 

They layd hi* mace, 

About his face. 

That he was wood for payne : 

The fry re frappe. 

Gate many a fwappe, 

Tyll he was full nygh flayne. 

Vp they hym lift, 

And with ,y 11 thrift, 

Hedlyng a long the flay re, 

Downe they hym threwe, 

And fayde adewe, 

Commende us to the mayre. 

The frere arofe. 

But I fuppofe, 

Amafed was his hed. 

He fhoke his eares. 

And from grete feares. 

He thought hym well yfled. 

Quod he now loft. 

Is all this coft, 

W e be neuer the nere. 

Ill mote he be, 

That caufed me, 

/ To make my felf a frere. 

Now mafters all, 

Here now I fhall, 

Ende there as I began. 

In any wyfe, 

I would auyfe. 

And counfayle euery man. 

His owne craft vie. 

All newe refufe. 

And lyghtly let them gone : 

Play not the frere, 

Now make good chere, 

And welcome euerych one. 

A ruful lamentacion (writen by mafter Thomas More 
in his youth) of the deth of quene Elifabeth mother 
to king Henry the eight, wife to king Henry the 
feuenth, and eldeft doughter to king Edward the 
fourth, which quene Elifabeth dyed in childbed in 
February in the yere of our Lord 1503, and in the 
18 yere of the raigne of king Henry the feuenth. 

Ye that put your truft and confidence, 

In worldly ioy and frayle profperite-, 

That fo lyue here as ye fhould neuer -hence. 

Remember death and loke here vppon me. 

Enfaumple 1 thynke there may no better be. 

Your felfe wotte well that in this realme was I, 

Your quene but late, and lo now here I lye. 

Was I not borne of olde worthy linage ? 

Was not my mother queene my father kyng ? 

V'as I not a kinges fere in marriage ? 

Had I not plenty of euery pleafaunt thyng ? 

Mercifull god this is a ftraunge reckenyng : 

Rycheffe, honour, welth, and aunceftry ? 

Hath me forfaken and lo now here 1 ly. 
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If worfhip myght haue kept me, I had not gone. 

If wyt myght haue me faued, I neded not fere. 

If money myght haue holpe, I lacked none. 

But O good God what vayleth all this gere. 

When deth is come thy mighty mefiangerej 
Obey we muft there is no remedy, 

Me hath he fommoned, and lo now here I ly. 

Yet was I late promifed otherwyfe, 

This yere to Hue in welth and delice. 

Lo where to commeth thy blandiffiyng promyfe, 

O falfe aftrolagy and deuynatrice. 

Of goddes fecretes makyng thy felfe fo wyfe. 

How true is for this yere thy prophecy. 

The yere yet lafteth, and lo nowe here I ly. 

O bryttill welth, as full of bitternefte, 

Thy fingle pleafure doubled is with payne. 

Account my forow firft and my diftrefte. 

In fondry wyfe, and recken there agayne. 

The ioy that I haue had, and I da.e iayne. 

For all my honour, endured yet haue I, 

More wo then welth, and lo now here I ly. 

Where are our cartels, now where are our towers * 
Goodly Rychmonde fone art thou gone from me, 

At Weftminfter that coitly worke of yours, 

Myne owne dere lorde now fhall I neuer fee. 

Almighty god vouchefafe to graunt that ye, 

For you and your children well may edcfy. 

My palyce bylded is, and lo now here I ly. 

Adew myne owne dere fpoufe my worthy lorde. 

The faithfuli loue, that dyd vs both combyne. 

In mariage and peafable Concorde, 

Into your handes here I cleane refyne. 

To be beftowed vppon your children and myne. 

Erft wer you father, and now muft ye fupply, 

The mothers part alfo, for lo now here I ly. 

Farewell my doughter lady Margerete. 

God wotte full oft it greued hath my mynde. 

That ye fhould go where we fhould feldome mete. 

Now am I gone, and haue left you behynde. 

O mortall folke that we be very blynde. 

That we leaft feare, full oft it is moft nye, 

From you depart I fyrft, and lo now here I lye. 

Farewell Madame my lordes worthy mother* 

Comfort your fonne, and be ye of good chere. 

Take all a worth, for it will be no nother. 

Farewell my doughter Katherine late the fere. 

To prince Arthur myne owne chyld fo dere. 

It booteth not for me to wepe or cry, 

Pray for my foule, for lo now here I ly. 

Adew lord Henrymy louyng fonne adew. 

Our lorde encreafe your honour and eftate, 

Adew my doughter Mary bright of hew, 

God make you vertuous wyfe and fortunate. 

Adew fwete hart my litle doughter Kate, 

Thou fhalt fwete babe fuche is thy defteny, 

Thy mother neuer know, for lo now here I ly. 

Lady Cicyly Anne and Katheryne, 

Farewell my welbeloved lifters three, 

0 lady Briget other filler myne, 

Lo here the ende of worldly vanitee. 

Now well are ye that earthly foly flee. 

And heuenly thynges*loue and magnify. 

Farewell and pray for me, for lo now here Ily. 

A dew my lordes, a dew my ladies all, 

A dew my faithful leruauntes euerych one* 

A dew my commons whom I neuer fhall. 

See in this world vvherfore to the alone, 

Immortall god verely three and one, 

1 me commende. 1 hy infinite mercy. 

Shew to thy leruant, for lo now here I ly. 

(Tertam meters in Englifh written by mafter Thomas 
More in hys youth for the boke of fortune, and caufed 
them to be printed in the begynnyng of that boke. 

The wordes of Fortune to the people. 

M 1 N E h 'g h eftate power and auftoritie, 

T , If ,y e " e kn °w> enferche and ye fhall ibye. 

That richefle, worfhip, welth, and din-nitie, 

Joy, reft, and peace, and all thyng fvnallv 
That any pleafure or profit may cfme by ’ 

To mannes comfort, ayde, and fuftinaunce, 

Is all at my deuyfe and ordinaunce. 

Without 



Without my fauour there is nothyng wonne. 

Many a matter haue I brought at laft, 

To good conclufion, that fondly was begonne. 

And many a purpofe, bounden fure and laft 
With wife prouifion, I haue ouercaft. 

Without good happe there may no wit fuffife. 

Better is to be fortunate than wyfe. 

And therefore hath there fome men bene or this. 

My deadly foes and written many a boke, 

To my difprayfe. And other caufe there nys. 

But for me lilt not frendly on them lokc. 

Thus lyke the fox they fare that once forfoke, 

The pleafaunt grapes, and gan for to defy them, 
Becaufe he lept and yet could not come by them. 

But let them write theyr labour is in vayne. 

For well ye wote, myrth, honour, and nchelTe, 

Much better is than penury and payne. 

The nedy wretch that lingereth in diftreffe. 

Without myne helpe is euer comfortldle, 

A wery burden odious and loth. 

To all the world, and eke to him felfe both. 

But he that by my fauour may afcende, 

To mighty power and excellent degree, 

A common wele to gouerne and defende, 

0 in how bli'ft condicion ftandeth he : 

Him felf in honour and felicite. 

And ouer that, may foither and increafe, 

A region hole in ioyfull reft and peace. 

Now in this poynt there is no more to fay, 

Eche man hath of him felf the gouernaunce. 

Let euery wight than folowe his owne way, 

And he that out of pouertee and mifchaunce. 

Lift for to liue, and wyll him felfe enhaunce, 

In wealth and richefie, come forth and vvayte on me. 
And he that wyll be a beggar, let hym be. 

Thomas More to them that truft in Fortune. 

* 1 1 1I O U that are prowde of honour fliape or kynne, 
Th‘at hepeft vp this wretched worldes treafure, 
Thy fingers ftirined with gold, thy tawny (kynne. 

With freth apparyle garnifhed out of meafure, 

And weneft to haue fortune at thy pleafure, 

Caft vp thyne eye, and loke how flipper chaunce, 

I II udecli her men with chaunge and varyaunce. 

Sometyme fhe loketh as Jouely fayre and bright, 

As goodly Uenus mother of Cupyde. 

She becketh and fhe Imiieth on euery wight. 

But this chere fayned, may not long abide. 

T here cometh a cloude, and larewell all our pryde. 
Like any ferpent flic beginneth to fwell, 

And looketh as fierce as any fury of hell. 

Yet tor all that we brotle men are fayne, 

(So wretched is our nature and fo blynde) 

As foone as Fortune lift to laugh agayne. 

With layre countenaunce and difceitfull mynde, 

1 o crouche and knele and gape after the wynde. 

Not one or twayne but thoufandes in a rout, 

Lyke Iwarmyng bees come flickeryng her aboute. 

Then as a bayte fhe bryngeth forth her ware, 

Siluer, gold, riche perle, and precious ftone : 

On whiche the mafed people gate apd ftare, 

And gape therefore, as dogges doe for the bone. 
Fortune at them Iaugheth, and in her trone 
Am yd her treafure and waueryng rychefie, 

Prowdly fhe htiucth as lady and emprefle. 

Faft by her fyde doth wery labour ftand, 

Pale fere alfo, and forow all bewept, 

Difdayn and hatred on that other hand, 

Eke reftles watche fro flepe with trauayle kept. 

His eyes drowfy and lokyng as he flept. 

Before her ftandeth daunger and enuy. 

Flattery, dyfceyt, mfchiefe and tiranny. 

About her commeth all the world to begge. 

He aflceth lande, and he to pas would bryng, 

Fhis toye and that, and all not worth an egge : 

He would in loue profper aboue all thyng : 

Fie kneleth downe and would be made a kyng : 

He forceth not fo he may money haue, 
i hough all the worlde accompt hym for a knaue, 

Lo thus ye fee diuers heddes, diuers wittes. 

Fortune alone as diuers as they all, 


Vnftable here and there among them flittes : 

And at auenture downe her giftes fall. 

Catch who fo may fhe throwcth great and Email 
Not to all men, as commeth fonne or dewe. 

But for the moft part, all among a lewe. 

And yet her brotell giftes long may not laft. 

He that fhegaue them, loketh prowde and hye. 

She whirlth about and pluckth away as faft, 

And geueth them to an other by and by. 

And thus from man to man continually. 

She vfeth to geue and take, and flily tofle. 

One man to wynnyng of an others lofle. 

And when (lie robbeth one, down goth his pryde. 
Fie wepeth and wayleth and curleth her full fore. 

But he that receuech it, on that other fyde. 

Is glad, and blefth her often tymes therefore. 

But in a whyle when fhe loueth hym no more. 

She glydeth from hym, and her giftes to. 

And he her curfeth, as other fooles do, 

Alas the folyfh people can not ceafe, 

Ne voyd her trayne, tyll they theharmedo fele. 
About her alway, belely they preace. 

But lord how he doth thynk hym felf full wele. 

That may let once his hande vppon her whele. 

He holdeth faft: but vpward as he fiieth, 

She whippeth her whele about, and there he jyeth. 

Thus fell Julius from his mighty power. 

Thus fell Darius the worthy kyng of Perfe. 

Thus fell Alexander the great conquerour. 

Thus many mo then I may well reherfe. 

Thus double fortune, when fhe lyft reuerfe 
Her flipper fauour fro them that in her truft. 

She fleeth her wey and leyeth them in the duff. 

She fodeiniy enhaunceth them aloft. 

And fodeynly milcheueth all the flocke. 

The head that late lay eaftiy and full loft, 

In ftede of pylows lyeth after on the blocke. 

And yet alas the moft cruell proude mocke : 

The deynty mowth that ladyes killed haue. 

She bryngeth iaaihe cafe to kyfte a knaue. 

In chaungyng of her courfe, the chaunge fhewththis, 
Vp ftartth a knaue, and downe there faith a knight, 
The beggar ryche, and the ryche man pore is. 

Hatred is turned to loue, loue to defpyght. 

This is her fport, thus proueth {he her myght. 

Great bofte fhe maketli yf one be by her power, 
Welthy and wretched both within an howre. 

Pouertee that of her giftes wyl nothing take, 

Wyth mery chere, looketh vppon the p?ece. 

And feeth how fortunes houffiold goeth to wrake. 

Faft. by her ftandeth the wyfe Socrates. 

Arriftippus, Pythagora’s, and many a lefe. 

Or olde philofophers. And eke agaynft the fonne 
Beky th h m poore Diogenes in his tonne. 

With her is Byas, whofe countre.y iackt defence, 
And why lom of their foes ftode fo in dour, 

I hat eche man haftely gan to cary thence, 

And afked hym why he nought caryed out. 

I bere quod he all myne with me about : 

Wiledom he ment, not fortunes brotle fees. 

For nought he counted his that he murht leefe. 

Heraclitus eke, lyft felowfhip to kepe 
With glad pouertee, Democritus alfo : 

Of which the fyrft can neuer ceafe but wepe, 

I o lee how thick the bfynded people go, 

"With labour great to purchafe care and wo. 

That other Iaugheth to lee the foolyfh apes, 

Howe earneftly they walk about theyr capes. 

Of this poore fe£t, it is comen vlage, 

Onely to take that nature may fuftayne, 

Banifhing cleane all other furplufage. 

They be content, and ol nothyng complavne. 

No nygarde eke is of his good fo fayne. 

But they more pleafure haue a thoufande folde, 

1 he fecrete draughtes of nature to beholde. 

Set fortunes fervauntes by them and ye wull. 

That one is free, that other euer thrall, ^ 

1 hat one content, that other neuer full. 

1 hat one in furetye, that other lyke to fall. 

Who lyft to aduife them bothe, parcevue he fhall, 

As great difference between them as we fee. 

Betwixte wretchednes and felicite. 





ENGLISH 


language. 


Nowe haue I (hewed you bothe : thefe whiche ye lyft. 
Stately fortune, or humble pouertee: 

That is to fay, nowe lyeth it in your fylf, 

To take here bondage, or tree libertee. 

But in thys poynte and ye do after me. 

Draw you to fortune, and laboui Ik r P > 

if that ye thynke your felfe to we 1 at eaie 
And fyrft vppon the louely ihall fhe fmile. 

And frendly on the caft her wandering eyes. 

Embrace the in her armes and tor a whyle. 

Put the and kepe the in a too es paiadi . . 

And foorth with all what lo thou lyft deuue. 

She wyll the graunt it liberally pai happes . 

But for all that beware of after clappes. 

Recken you neuer of her fauoure luie . 

Ye may in clowds as eafily trace an hare. 

Or in drye lande caufe fifties to endure, 

And make the burnyng fyre his heate to fpare, 

And all thys worlde in compace to forrare. 

As her to make by craft or engine liable, 

That of her nature is euer variable. 

Seme her day and nyght as reuerently, 

Vppon thy knees as any feruaunt may, 

And in conclufion, that thou (halt winne thereby 
Shall not be worth thy fervyce i dire fay. 

And looke yet what fhe geueth the to day, 

With labour wonne flie lhali happly to morow 
Pluck it agayne out of thyne hande with lorow. 

Wherefore yf thou in furetye lyft to ftande. 

Take pouerties parte and let prowde fortune go, 
Receyue nothyng that commeth from her hande . 

Loue maner and vertue : they be onely tho. 

Wbiche double fortune may not take the fro. 

Then may ft thou boldly defye her turnyng chaunce ; 
She can the neyther hynder nor auaunce. 

But and thou wylt nedes medle with her treafure, 
Truft not therein, and fpende it liberally. 

Beare the not proude, nor take not out of meafure. 
Bylde not thyne houfe on heyth vp in the fkye. 

None falleth fame, but he that climbeth hye. 
Remember nature fent the hyther bare. 


W H O fo delyteth to prouen and affay, 

Of waveryng fortune the vneertayne lot. 

If that the aunlwere pleaie you not alway. 

Blame ye not me : for I commaunde you not, 

Fortune to truft, and eke full well ye wot, 

I haue of her no brydle in my fill. 

She renneth loofe, and turneth where fhe lyft. 

The rollyng dyfe in whome your lucke doth ftaride. 
With whole vnhappy chaunce ye be fo wroth. 

Ye knowe your felfe came neuer in myne hande. 

Lo in this ponde be fyfhe and frogges both. 

Caft in your nette : but be you liete or lothe, 

Flold you content as fortune lyft aflfyne : 

For it is your owne fifhyng and not myne. 

And though in one chaunce fortune you offend, 
Grudge not there at, but beare a mery face. 

In many an other fhe fhall it amende. 

There is no manne fo farre out of her grace. 

But he fometyme hath comfort and folace : 

Ne none agayne fo farre foorth in her fauour. 

That is full fatisfyed with her behauiour. 

Fortune is (lately, folemne, prowde, and hye : 

And rycheffe geueth, to haue feruyee therefore. 

The nedy begger catcheth an halfpeny : 

Some manne a thoufande pounde, fome leffe fome more. 
But for all that fhe kepeth euer in (lore, 

From euery manne fome parcell of his wyll. 

That he may pray therfore and feme her {tyll. 

Some manne hath good, but chyldren hath he none. 
Some man hath both, but he can get none health. 

Some hath al thre, but vp to honours trone, 

Can he not crepe, by no maner of llelth. 

To fome fhe fendeth, children, ryches, welthe, 
Honour, woorfhyp, and reuerence all hys lyfe': 

But yet fhe pyncheth hym with a fhrewde wyfe. * 

^ Then for almuch as it is fortunes guyfe. 

To graunt no manne all thyng that he wy!l axe. 


But as her felfe lyft order ana deuyfe. 

Doth euery manne his pane diuide and tax, 

1 counfayle you eche one truiic vp your packes. 

And take no thyng at all, or be content. 

With fuche rewarde as fortune hath you lent. 

All thynges in this boke that ye fhail rede, 

Poe as \e lyft, there fhall no manne you bynde. 

Them to beleue, as fureiy as your crede. 

But notwithftandyng certes in my mynde, 

I durft well fwere, as true ye fhall them fynde, 

In euery poynt eche aniwere by and by. 

As are the iudgementes of aftronomye. 

The Defcripcion of Richard the thirde. 

R ICHARDE the third fonne, of whom we nowe 
entreate, was in witte and courage egall with either 
of them, in bodye and prowefie farre vnder them bothe, 
little of flature, ill fetured of li mines, croke backed, 
his left fhoulder much higher than his right, hard la- 
uoured of vilage, and fuch as is in Hates called warlye, 
other menne otherwise, he was malicious, wrathfull, 
enuious, and from afore his birth, euer frowarde. It is 
for trouth reported, that the duches his mother had lo 
much a doe in her trauaile, that ihee coulde not bee de- 
liuered of hym vneutte : and that lice came into the 
worlde with the feete forwarde, as menne bee borne out- 
warde, and (as the fame runneth; alio not vntothed, 
whither menne of hatred reporte aboue the trouthe, or 
elles that nature chaunged her couile in hys beginninge, 
whiche in the courfe - of his lyfe many thinges vnnatu- 
rallye committed. None euill captaine was hee in the 
v/arre, as to whiche his difpoficion was more metely then 
for peace. S undry e victories hadde hee, and fomme- 
time ouerthrowes, but neuer in defaulte as for his owne 
parfone, either of hardineffe or polytike order, free was 
hee called of dyfpence, and fommewhat aboue hys 
power liberall, with large giftes hee get him vnftedfafte 
frendefhippe, for whiche hee was fain to pil and fpoyle 
in other places, and get him ftedfaft hatred. Flee was 
clofe and fecrete, a deepe dillimuler, lowlye of countey- 
naunce, arrogant of heart, outwardly courppinable 
where he inwardely hated, not letting to kiffe whome 
hee thoughte to ky 11 : dilpitious and cruell, not for euill 
will alway, but after for ambicion, and either for the 
furetie or encreafe of his eftate. Frende and foo was 
muche what indifferent, where his aduauntage grew, he 
fpared no mans dcathe, whofe life withftoode his pur- 
pofe. He flewe with his owne handes king Henry the 
fixt, being prifoner in the Tower, as menne conftantly 
faye, and that without commaundement or knoweledge 
of the king, whiche woulde vndoubtedly yf he had en- 
tended that thinge, haue appointed that boocherly of- 
fice, to fome other then his owne borne brother. 

Somme wife menne alfo weene, that his drift couertly 
conuayde, lacked not in helping furth his brother of 
Clarence to his death : whiche hee refilled openly, how- 
beic fbmwhat (as menne deme) more faintly then he 
that wer hartely minded to his welth. And they that 
thus deme, think that he long time in king Edwardes 
life, forethought to be king in that cafe the king his 
brother (whofe life hee looked that euil dyete fhoulde 
fhorten) fhoulde happen to deceafe (as in dede he did) 
while his children wer yonge. And thei deme, that 
for thys intente he was gladde of his brothers death the 
duke of Clarence, whole life mu ft nedes haue hindered 
hym fo entendynge, whither the fame duke of Clarence 
hadde kepte him true to his nephew the yonge king, or 
enterprifed to be kyng himielfe. But of al "this pointe, 
is there no certaintie, and whofo diuineth vppon cop- 
ie&ures, maye as wel fhote to farre as to fhort. How 
beit this haue I by credible information learned, that 
the felfe nighte in whiche kynge Edwarde died, one 
Myftlebrooke longe ere mornynge, came in greate hafte 
to the houfe of one Pottyer dwellyng in Reddecroffe 
ftrete without Crepulgate : and when he was with haftye 
rappyng quickly letten in, hee (hewed vnto Pottyer that 
kynge Edwarde was departed. By my trouthe manne 
quod Pottier then wyll my mayfler the duke of Glou- 
cefter bee kynge. What caufe hee hadde foo to thynke 
harde it is to faye, whyther hee being toward him, anye 
thynge knewe that hee fuche ihynge purpoied, or other- 

wyfe 



wyfe had anye inkelynge thereof : for hee was not likelye 
to fpeake it of noughte. 

But nowe to returne to the courfe of this hyftorye, 
were it that the duke of Gloucefter hadde of old fore- 
minded this conclufion, or was nowe at erfte thereunto 
moued, and putte in hope by the occafion of the tender 
age of the younge princes, his nephues ( as opportu*- 
nitye and lykelyhoode of fpede, putteth a manne in 
courage of that hee neuer entended) certayn is it that 
hee contriued theyr deftruccion, with the vfurpacion of 
the regal dignitye vppon hymfelfe. And for as muche 
as hee well wifte and holpe to mayntayn, a long continued 
grudge and hearte brennynge betwene the quenes kinred 
and the kinges blood eyther partye enuying others au- 
thoritye, he nowe thought that their deuifion fhoulde 
bee (as it was in dede) a fortherlye begynnynge to the 
purluite of his intente, and a fure ground for the foun- 
dacion of al his building yf he might firfte vnder the 
pretext of reuengynge of olde difpleafure, abule the 
anger and ygnoraunce of the tone partie, to the deftruc- 
cion of the tother : and then Wynne to his purpofe as 
manye as he couide : and thofe that coulde not be 
wonne, myght be lofte ere they looked therefore. • For 
ot one thynge was hee certayne, that if his entente were 
perceiued, he fhold foone haue made peace beetwene the 
bothe parties, with his owne bloude. 

Kynge Edwarde in his life, albeit that this difcencion 
beetwene hys frendes fommewhat yrked hym : yet in his 
good health he fommewhat the lefle regarded it, becaufe 
hee thought whatfoeuer bufines fhoulde falle betwene 
them, hymfelfe fhould alwaye bee liable to rule bothe 
the parties. 

But in his laft ficknefie, when hee receiued hisnaturall 
ftrengthe foo fore enfebled, that hee dylpayred all re- 
couerye, then hee confyderynge the youthe of his chyl- 
dren, albeit hee nothynge lefle miftrufted then that that 
happened, yet well forfeynge that manye harmes myghte 
growe by theyr debate, whyie the youth of hys children 
flioulde lacke difcrecion of themfelf and good counfayle, 
of their frendes, of whiche either party fhold counfayle 
for their.owne commodity and rather by pleafaunte ad- 
uyfe too Wynne themfelfe fauour, then by profitable ad- 
uertifemente to do the children good, he called fome of 
them before him that were at variaunce, and in efpecyall 
the lorde marques Dorfette the quenes fonne by her 
fyrfle houfebande, and Richarde the lorde Haftynges, 
a noble man, than lorde chaumberlayne agayne whome 
the quene fpecially grudged, for the great fauoure the 
kyng bare hym, and alfo for that fliee though te hym ie- 
cretelye familyer with the kynge in wanton coumpanyc. 
Her kynred alfo bare hym fore, as well for that the 
kynge hadde made hym captayne of Calyce (whiche office 
the lorde Ryuers, brother to the quene claimed of the 
kinges former promyfe as for diuerfe other great giftes 
whiche hee receyued, that they loked for. When thefe 
lordes with diuerle other of bothe the parties were comme 
in prefence, the kynge liftinge vppe himfelfe and vnder- 
fette with pillowes, as it is reported on this wyfe fayd 
vnto them. My lordes, my dere kinfmenne and alies, 
in what plighte I lye you fee, and I feele. By whiche the 
lefle whyie 1 looke to lyue with you, the more depelye 
am I moued to care in what cafe I leaue you, for fuch 
as I leaue you, fuche bee my children lyke to fynde yon. 
Whiche if they flioulde (that Godde forbydde) fynde 
you at varyaunce, myght happe to fall themlelfe at warre 
ere their difcrecion woulde feme to fette you at peace. 
Ye fe their youthe, of whiche I recken.the onely furetie 
to refte in youre concord-, Eor it fuffifeth not that al 
you loue them, yf eche of you hate other. If theywer 
menne, your faithfulnefie happelye woulde fuffife. But 
childehood muft be maintained by mens authoritye, and 
flipper youth vnderpropped with elder counfayle, which 
neither they can haue, but ye geue it, nor ye geue it, 
yf ye gree not. For wher eche laboureth to breake that 
the other maketh, and for hatred of ech of others par- 
fon, impugneth eche others counfayle, there muft it 
nedes bee long ere anye good conclufion goe forwarde. 
And alfo while either partye laboureth to be chiefe, 
flattery ftiall haue more place then plaine and faithfull 
aduyfe, of whyche mufte needes enfue the euyll bring- 
ing vppe of the-prynee, whofe mynd in tender youth 


infedt, flial redily fal to mifchief and riot, and drawe 
down with this noble realme to mine, but if grace turn 
him to wifdom : which if God fend, then thei that by 
euill menes before pleafed him beft, flial after fall fartheft 
out of fauour, fo that euer at length euil driftes dreue 
to nought, and good p'ain wayes profper. Great va- 
riaunce hath ther long bene betwene you, not alway for 
great caufes. Sometime a thing right wel intended, 
our mifconftruccion turneth vnto worfe or a final dif- 
pleafure done vs, eyther our owne affection or euil 
tongues agreueth. But this wote I well ye neuer had lb 
great caufe of hatred, as ye haue of loue. 1 hat we be 
al men, that we be chriften men, this fhall I leaue for 
prechers to tel you (and yet I wote nere whither any 
preachers wordes ought more to moue you, then his 
that is by and by gooying to the place that thei all 
preache of.) But this llial I defire you to remember, 
that the one parte of you is of my bloode, the other of 
myne alies, and eche of yow with other, eyther of kin- 
red or affinitie, whiche fpirytuall kynred of affynyty, if 
the facramentes of Chriftes churche, beare that weyghte 
with vs that woulde Godde thei did, fhoulde no lefle 
moue vs to charitye, then the relpe&e of flelhlye con- 
languinitye. Oure Lorde forbydde, that you loue to- 
gether the worfe, for the felfe caufe that you ought to 
loue the better. And yet that happeneth. And no 
where fynde wee fo deadlye debate, as amonge them, 
whyche by nature and lawe mofte oughte to agree toge- 
ther. Suche a peftilente ferpente is ambicion and defy re 
of vaine glorye and foueraintye, whiche amonge flares 
where he once entreth crepeth foorth fo farre, ty 11 with 
deuifion and variaunce hee turneth all to mifehiefe. 
Firfte longing to be nexte the beft, afterwarde egall 
with the befte, and at lafte chiefe and aboue the beite. 
Of which immoderate appetite of woorfhip, and thereby 
of debate and diflencion what lofte, what lorowe, what 
trouble hathe within thefe fewe yeares growen in this 
realme, I praye Godde as well forgeate as wee well re- 
member. 

Whiche thinges yf I coulde as well haue forefene, as 
I haue with my more payne then pleafure proued, by 
Goddes bleflfed Fadie (that was euer his othe) I woulde 
neuer haue won the courtefye of mennes knees, with 
the lofle of foo many heades. But fithen thynges palled 
cannot be gaine called, muche oughte wee the more be- 
ware, by what occafion we haue taken foo greate hurre 
afore, that we eftefoones fall not in that occafion agayne. 
Nowe be thofe griefes palled, and all is (Godde be 
thanked) quiete, and likelie righte wel to profper in 
wealth full peace vnder youre coleyns my children, it 
Godde fende them life and you loue. Of whyche twoo 
thinges, the lefle lofle wer they by whome thoughe 
Godde dydde hys pleafure, yet flioulde the realme al- 
way finde kinges and paraduenture as good kinges. But 
yf you among youre felfe in a childes reygne fall at de- 
bate, many a good man lhall perilh and happely he to, 
and ye to, ere thys land finde peace again. Wherfoie 
in thefe laft wordes that euer I looke to fpeak with you : 

I exhort you and require you al, for the loue that you 
haue euer borne to me, for the loue that l haue euer 
born to you, for the loue that our Lord beareth to vs 
all, from this time forwarde, all grieues forgotten, eche 
of you loue other. Whiche I verelye trufte you will, 
it. ye any thing earthly regard, either Godde or your 
king, affinitie or kinred, this realme, your owne coun- 
trey, br your owne furety. And therewithal the king 
no longer enduHni* to fitte vp, laide him down on his 
right fide, his face towarde them : and none was there 
prefent that coulde refrain from vveping. But the lordes 
recomforting him with as good wordes as theyotild, 
and anfwering for the time as thei thought to ftand with 
his pleafure, there in his prefence (as by their wordes 
appered ech forgaue other, and ioyned their hands to- 
gether, when (as it after appeared by their dedes) their 
hearts wer far a fonder. As fone as the king was de- 
parted, the noble prince his lonne drew toward London, 
which at the time of his deceafe, kept his houftiold at 
Ludlow in W r ales. Which countrey being far of from 
the law and recourfe to iuftice, was begonto be farre 
oute oi good wyll and waxen wild, robbers and riuers 
walking at libertie vneorreded; And for this enchcafon 

the 
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the ende he wifte was doubtuous, and in which the kyng 
beincr on their fide, his part fhould haue the face and 
name of a rebellion : he fecretiy therefore by diners 
meanes, caufed the quene to be perfwaded and brought 
in the mynd, that it neither wer nede, and alfo fhold- be 
ieopardous, the king to come vp ftrong. For where as 
nowe eueiy lorde ioued other, and none other thing 
ftudyed vppon, but aboute the coronacion and honoure 
of the king : if the lordes of her kinred iholu affernble 
in the kinges name muche people, thei fhould geue the 
lordes atwixte whome and them hadde bene lommetyme 
debate, to feare and fu fpede, le’fte they fhoulde gather 
thys people, not for the kynges fauegarde whome no 
manne enpugned, but for theyr deftruccion, hauying 
more regarde to their olde variaunce, then tiieir newe 
attonement. For whiche caule thei fhoulde aflernble on 
the other partie muche people agayne for their defence, 
whole power fhe wyfte wel farre itretched. And thus 
fhould all the realme fall on a rore. And of al the 
hurte that therof fhould enfue, which was likely not to 
be litlc, and the moil harme there like to fal wher fhe 
left would, all the worlde woulde put her and her kin- 
red in the wyght, and fay that thei had vnwyfelye and 
and manye of tfiem far more honorable vntrewlye alfo, broken the amide and peace that the 

nice Lucy, J J / „ J 1 1am 


the prince was in the life of his father fente thither to 
the end that the authorise of his prefence, fho 
fraine euill difpofed parlons fro the boldnes oi their 
formar outerages, to the gouernaunce and ordering of 
Ssyong prince at his lending thy ther, was there a P; 
pointed Srr Antony Woduile lord Riuers and brother 
vnto the quene, a right honourable man, as valiaun 

poii|ike in counfayle. . Adioyrf «, *e« 
vnto him other of the fame partie, and in c fie ft euc y 
one as he was nereft of kin vnto the quene, io was 
planted next about the prince. That anfteby the quene 
not vnwifely deuifed, whereby her b ooue mighte of 
youth be rooted in the princes fauor, the duke oi Glou- 
cefter turned vnto their deftruccion, and vpon that 
erounde fet the foundacion of all his vn happy building. 
For whom foeuer he perceiued, either at variance with 
them, or bearing himfelf their fauor, hee brake vnto 
them, fome by mOuth, fom by writing and fecret mef- 
fengers, that it neyther was reafon nor m any wile to be 
fuffered, that the yong king their mafter and kinimanne, 
flioold bee in the handes and cuftodye of his mothers 
kinred, fequeftred in maner from theyr compam andat- 
tendance, of which eueri one ought him as faithful ier- 


part of kin then his mothers fide: whofe blood (quod 
he) failing the kinges pleafure, was ful vnmetely to be 
matched with his : whiche nowe to be as who fay re- 
moued from the kyng, and the lefle noble to be left 
aboute him, is (quod he) neither honorable to hys ma- 
geftie, nor vnto vs, and alfo to his grace no furety to 
haue the mightieft of his frendes from him, and vnto 
vs no little ieopardy, to fuffer our welproued euil willers, 
to grow in ouergret authoritie with the prince in youth, 
namely which is lighte of beliefe and lone perfwaded. 
Ye remember I trow king Edward himfelf, albeit he 
was a manne of age and of difcrecion, yet was he in 
manye thynges ruled by the bende, more then ftode 
either with his honour, or our prolate, or with thecom- 
moditie of any manne els, except onely the immoderate 
aduauncement of them felfe. Whiche whither they 
lorer thirfted after their owne weak, or our woe, it wer 
hard I wene to gefle. And if fome folkes frendfhip had 
not holden better place with the king, then any refpedt 
of kinred, thei might peraduenture ealily haue be 
trapped and brought to confufion fomme of vs ere this. 
Why not as ealily as they haue done fome other al- 
readye, as neere of his royal bloode as $pe. But our 
Lord hath wrought his wil, and thanke'be to his grace 
that peril is pafte. Howe be it as great is growing, 
yf wee fuffer this yonge kyng in oure enemyes hande, 
whiche without his wyttyng, might abule the name of 
his commaundement, to ani of our vndoing, which 
thyng God and good proumon forbyd. Of which good 
prouilion none ot us hath any thing the lefle nede, for 
the late made attonemente, in whiche the kinges plea- 
fure hadde more place then the parties willes. Nor none 
of vs I beleue is fo vnwyfe, ouerfone to trufte a newe 
frende made of an olde foe, or to think that an houerly 
kindnes, fodainely contract in one houre continued, yet 
leant a fortnight, fhold be deper fetled in their fto- 
mackes : then a long accuftomed malice many yeres 
rooted. 

With thefe wordes and writynges and fuche other, 
the duke of Gloucefter fone fet a fyre, them that were 


kyng her hufband lb prudentelye made, betwene hys 
kinnt and hers in his death bed, and whiche the other 
party faithfully obferued. 

The quene being in this wife perfwaded, fuche woorde 
fente vnto her fonne, and vnto her brother being aboute 
the kynge, and ouer that the duke ot Gloucefter hym- 
felfe and other lordes the chiefe of hys bende, wrote 
vnto the kynge foo reuerentelye, 'and to the queenes 
frendes, there foo louyngelye, that they nothynge earthe- 
lye myftruftynge, broughte the kynge vppe in greate, 
hafte, not in good fpede, with a lober coumpanye.’ 
Nowe was the king in his waye to London gone, from 
Northampton, when thefe dukes of Gloucefter and 
Buckyngharn came thither. Where remained behynd, 
the lorde Ryuers the kynges vncle, entendyng on the 
morowe to iolow the kynge, and bee with hym at Stonye 
Stratford miles thence, earely or hee departed. 

So was there made that nyghte muche frendely chere 
betwene thefe dukes and the lorde Riuers a greate while. 
But incontinente after that they were oppenlye with 
greate courtefye departed, and the lorde Kiuers lodged, 
the dukes fecretelye with a fewe of their mofte priuye 
frendes, fette them downe in counfayle, wheriri they 
[pent a great parte of the nyght. And at their rifinge 
in the dawnyng of the day, thei fent about priuily to 
their feruantes in their innes and lodgynges about, ge- 
uinge them commaundemente to make them felfe lliorce- 
ly readye, for their lordes wer to horfebackward. Vp- 
pon whiche meftages, manye of their folke were atten- 
dant, when manye of the lorde Riuers feruantes were 
vnreadye. Nowe hadde thefe dukes taken alfo into their 
cuftodye the kayes of the inne, that none fhoulde pafle 
foorth without theyr licence. 

And ouer this in the hyghe waye towarde Stonye 
Strat.orde where the kynge laye, they hadde bedftowed 
certayne of theyr folke, that fhoulde fende backe agayne 
and coni pell to retourne, anye manne that were Gotten 
oute of Northampton toward Stonye StratfordtT tvll 
they flaou Id geue other lycence. For as muche as the 


of themfelf ethe to kindle, and in efpcciall twayne eence S °*\ theire dyty- 

Edwarde duke of Buckingham, and Kicharde lorde vppon the kvnaes h e! T ^ f day " attCnde 
Haftinges and chaumberlayn, both men of honour and bare they folke* in ha°nde. NTwWhe lorde"' Ws 

vnderftodc the gates clofed, and the wayes on euerye 
iiGe befetre, neyther hys feruauntes nor hvmfelf fuffered 

f0 S reace a ^ng without 
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of great power. The tone by longe fuccdfion from his 
anceftrie, the tother by his office and the kinges fauor. 
Thefe two not bearing eche to other fo muche loue, as 


hatred bothe vnto the quenes parte: in this poynte ac- his ItnowlerWY. o.- lL " f ° wimout 

corded together wyth the duke of Gloucefter, that they maner orefent with n ° U , ghte ’ c °mparyng this 

wolde vtterlye amoue fro the kynges companye, all hL Chere ’ in « 

motheis fiendes, vnder the name of their enemyes. 

Vpon this concluded, the duke of Gloucefter vnder- 
ftandyng, that tlie lordes whiche at. that tyme were 
aboute the kyng, entended to bryng him vppe to his 
coronacion, accoumpanied with fuche power of theyr 
frendes, that it flioulde bee harde for hym to bryn^e his 

purpoie to pafle, without the gathering and p-re?r r 1 11J ducr mygnte meane 

r* ot 

. beetweene. 


K . r , S r « a chaunge marueylouflye mifliked. How 
be it fit he hee coulde not geat awaye, and keepe him- 
fate clofe, hee woulde not, lefte he fhoulde feeme to 
hyoe himfelfe for lome fecret feare of- - hys owne faulte 

Soon 0 1 ie fmede 0 off CaUfe ' he determined 

PP, 1 1 , . tIe ot ll ‘S °wn confcience, to goe boldclv 

them, and inquire what thys matter myghte ' 




beetweene the kynge and them, and to brynge them to 
confufion, but it Ihoulde not lye in hys power. And 
when heebeganne (as hee was a very well l'poken manne) 
in goodly wife to excufe himfelf, they taryed not the 
ende of his aunfwere, but fhortely tooke him and pucte 
him in warde, and that done, foorthwyth wente to 
horfebacke, and tooke the waye to Stonye Stratiorde. 
Where they foundethe kinge with his companie readye 
to leape on horfebacke, and departe forwarde, to leaue 
that lodging for them, becaufe it was to ftreighte for 
bothe coumpanies. And as fone as they came in his 
prefence, they lighte adowne with all their companie 
aboute them. To whome the duke of Buckingham 
faide, goe afore gentlemenne and yeomen, kepe youre 
rowmes. And thus in goodly arraye, thei came to the 
kinge, and on theire knees in very humble wife, falued 
his grace ; whiche receyued them in very ioyous and 
amiable maner, nothinge earthlye knowing nor nttftruft- 
inge as yet. But euen by and by in his prelence, they 
piked a quarell to the lorde Richard Graye, the kynges 
other brother by his mother, layinge that hee with the 
lorde marques his brother and the lorde Riuers his vncle, 
hadde coumpafled to rule the kinge and the realme, and 
to fette variauncc among the Hates, and to fubdewe and 
deftroye the noble blood of the realm. Toward the ac- 
coumplifhinge whereof, they layde that the lorde Mar- 
ques hadde entered into the Tower of London, and 
thence taken out the kinges treafor, and lent menne to 
the fea. All whiche thinge thefe dukes wifte well were 
done for good purpoles and necdTari by the whole coun- 
l'aile at London, failing that fommewhat thei mull fai. 
Vnto whiche woordes, the king aunfwered, what my 
brother Marques hath done I cannot faie. But in good 
faith I dare well aunfwere for myne vncle Riuers and 
my brother here, that thei be innocent of any Lch 
matters. Ye my liege quod the duke or Buckingham 
thei haue kepte theire dealing in thefe matters farre fro 
the knowledge of your good grace. And foorthwith 
thei arretted the lord Richarde and Sir Thomas Waughan 
knighte, in the kinges prefence, and broughfie the king 
and all backe vnto Northampton, where they tooke 
againe further counfaile. And there they fent awaie from 
the kinge whom it pleafed them, and fette newe 
feruantes aboute him, fuche as lyked better them than 
him. At whiche dealinge hee wepte and was nothing 
contente, but it booted not. And at dyner the duke of 
Gloucefter fente a dilhe from his owne table to the lord 
Riuers, prayinge him to bee of good chere, all fhould 
be well inough. And he thanked the duke, and prayed 
the mettenger to beare it to his nephewe the lorde Ri- 
chard with the fame mefiage for his comfort, who he 
thought had more nede of coumfort, as one to whom 
fuch aduerfitie was ftraunge. But himfelf had been al 
his dayes in vre therewith, and therfore coulde beare it 
the better. But for al this coumfortable courtefye of 
the duke of Gloucefter he fent the lord Riuers and the 
lorde Richarde with Sir Thomas Vaughan into the 
Northe countrey into diners places toprilon, and after- 
ward al to Pomfrait, where they were in conclufion 
beheaded. 

A letter written with a cole by Sir Thomas More to 
hys doughter maiftres Margaret Roper, within a 
whyle after he was prifoner in the Towre. 

M Y N E own good doughter, our lorde be thanked 
x } am in good helthe of bodye, and in good quiet 
of minde : and of worldly thynges I no more defyer 
then I haue. I beleche hym make you all mery in the 
hope of heauen. And fuch thynges as I fomewhat 
longed to talke with you all, concerning the worlde to 
come, our Lorde put theim into your myndes, as I 
trufte he dothe and better to by hys holy fpirite : who 
blefle you and preferue you all. Written wyth a cole 
by your tender louing father, who in hys pore prayers 
forgetteth none of you all nor your babes, nor your 
nurfes, nor your good hufbandes, nor your good huf- 
bandes flirewde wyues, nor your fathers fhrewde wyfe 
neither, nor our other frendes. And thus fare ve hartelv 
well for lacke of paper. 7 7 

Thomas More, knight. 


Two fhort ballettes which Sir Thomas More made for 
hys pattime while he was prifoner in the Tower of 
London. 

Lewys the loft louer. 


Tj^Y flatering fortune, loke thou neuer fo fayre. 
Or neuer fo plefantly begin to fmile. 

As though thou wouldft my ruine all repayre, 
During my life thou fhalt me not begile. 

Truft fhall I God, to entre in a while. 

Hys hauen or heauen fure and vniforme. 

Euer after thy calme, lokc I for a ftorme. 


Dauy the dycer. 

T O N G was I lady Lucke your feruing man, 
And now haue loft agayne all that I gat, 
Wherfore whan I thinke on you nowe and than, 
And in my mynde remember this and that, 

Ye may not blame me though I befhrew your cat. 
But in fayth I blefte you agayne a thoufand times, 
For lending me now fome layfure to make rymes. 


At the fame time with Sir Thomas Mere lived Skehcn , 
the poet laureate of Henry VIII. from whofe works it 
feems proper to infert a few ftanzas, though he cannot 
be laid to have attained great elegance of language. 

The prologue to the Bouge of Courte. 

T N Autumpne whan the fonne in vyrgyne 
A By radyante hete enryped hath our eorne 
Whan Luna full of mutabylyte 
As Emperes the dyademe hath worne 
Of our pole artyke, fmylynge halfe in fcorne 
At our foly, and our vnftedfaftnefie 
1 he time whan Mars to warre hym dyd dres, 

I callynge to mynde the greate au&oryte 
Of poetes olde, whiche full craftely 
Vnder as couerte termes as coulde be 
Can touche a trouth, and cloke lubtylly 
With fresfhe vtteraunce full fentencyoufly 
Dyuerfe in ftyle fome fpared not vyce to wryte 
Some of mortalitie nobly dyd endyte 

Whereby I rede, theyr renome and theyr fame 
Maye neuer dye, but euermore endure 
I was fore moued to a forfe the fame 
But ignoraunce full foone dyde me dyfeure 
And fhewed tjiat in this arte I was not fure 
For to illumine Hie fayd I was to dulle 
Aduyfynge me my penne awaye to pulle 
And not to wryte, for he fo wyll atteyne 
Excedyng ferther than his connynge is 
His heed maye be harde, but feble is brayne 
Yet haue I knowen fuche er this 
But of reproche furely he maye not mys 
That clymmeth hyer than he may fotinge haue 
What and he flyde downe, who fhall him fajue ? 

Thus vp and downe my mynde was drawen andcaft 
That I ne wyfte what to do was befte 
So fore enwered that I was at the lafte 
Enforfed to flepe, and for to take fome refte 
And to lye downe as foone as I my drefte 
At Harwyche porte flumbrynge as I laye 
In myne hoftes houfe called powers keye 

Of the wits that flourifhed in the reign o ? Henry VIII. 
none has been more frequently celebrated than the earl 
of Surry ; and tms hiftory would therefore have been 
imperfed without fome fpecimens of his works, which 
yet it is not eafy to diftinguifh from thofe of Sir Thomas 
y a / an d others, with which they are confounded in the 
edition that -has fallen into my hands. The three Sr A are, 

i a j r’ Sun y’ s ’ the re ft> being of the fame age, are fo- 
Jected, n 1116 as examples of different meafures, and one as 
the oldelt compofition which i have found in blank verfe. 


J 4 v 1 v4 * 

T™. foote feafon that bud, and bloome fourth l 
T , xr gfene hathcladde thehyll, and eke the 
1 ie Nightingall with fethers new fhe finges ; 

1 he turtle to her mate hath told her tale : 


Somer 



ENGLISH 

Somer is come, for every fpray now fp r ‘ n g rs - 
The hart hath hunge hys olde head on the pale, . 
The bucke in brake his winter coate he ynges , 
The filhes flete with newe repayred fcale : 

The adder all her flough away fhe fiynges, 

1 he fwift fwallow purlueth the flyes lmalfe. 

The bufy bee her honey how fhe m ynges j 




Defcripcion of the reftlefs eftate of a lover. 

W Hen youth had led me half the race, 

That Cupides fcourge had made me lunne ; 

I looked back to meet the place, 

From whence my weary courfe begun ne : 

And then I faw howe my delyre 
Miftuiding me had led the waye, 

Myne eyne to greedy of theyre hyie, 

Had made me lofe a better prey. 

For when in lighes I ipent the day. 

And could not cloake my grief with game j 
The boyhng frnoke dyd fti.l bewray, 

The prefent heat of fecret flame : 

And when laic reares do bayne my breaft. 
Where love his pleafent traynes hath fown, 

Her beauty hath the fruytes oppreft, 

Ere that the buddes were fpronge and blowne. 

And when myne eyen dyd ftill puriue, 

The flying chafe of theyre requeft * 

Theyre greedy looks dyd oft renew, 

The hydden wounde within my brefte. 

When every loke thefe cheekes might ftay ne 5 
From dedly pale to glowing red ; 

By outward fignes appeared playne. 

To her for helpe my hart was fled. 

But all to late Love learneth me, 

To paynt all kynd of Colours new ; 

To blynd theyre eyes that elfe fhould fee 
My fpeckled chekes with Cupids hew. 

And now the covert breft I clame. 

That worfhipt Cupide fecretely *, 

Andnourifhed hys facred flame, 

From whence no blairing fparks do flye. 


L 


Defcripcion of the fickle Affedtions, Pangs, and Sleightes 

of Love. 

S U C FI wayward wayes hath Love, that moft part 
in difeord 

Our willes do ftand, whereby our hartes but feldom 
do accord : 

Decyte is hys delighte, and to begyle and mocke 
The fimple hartes which he doth ftrike with froward 
divers ftroke. 

He caufeth th’ one to rage with golden burning darte. 
And doth alay with Leaden cold, again the others harte. 
Whofe gleames of burning fyre and eafy fparkes of flame, 
In balance of unequal weyght he pondereth by ame 
From eafye ford where l myghte wade and pafs full well. 
He me withdrawes and doth me drive, into a depe dark 
hell: 

And me witholdes where I am calde and oflfred place. 
And willes me that my mortal foe I do befeke of Grace ; 
He lettes me to purfue a conqueft welnere wonne 
To follow where my paynes were loft, ere that my fute 
begun ne. 

So by this means I know how foon a hart may turne 
From warre to peace, from truce to ftryfe, and fb 
agayne returne. 

I know how to content my felf in others luft, 

Of little ftuffe unto my felf to weave a webbe of truft : 
And how to hyde my harmes with foie dyflfembling 
chere, 

Whan in my face the painted though tes would out- 
wardly appeare. 

I know how that the bloud forfakes the face for dred. 
And how by fhame it ftaynes agayne the Chekes with 
fiamyng red : 

I know under the Grene, the Serpent how he lurkes : 
The hammer of the reftlefs forge I wote eke how it 
workes. 


A N G U A G E. 


loveth well. . n , „ 

I know in heate and colde the Lover how he lhakes* 

In f/nging how he cloth complayne, in fleepmg how 
he wakes 

To lantnrifh without ache, fickeleffe for to coniume, 

A thoufand thynges 'for to devyfe, relolvynge or his 

fume ; , „ r 

And though helyfle to fee his Ladyes Grace i in More 

Such pleal'ures as delyght hys Eye, do not his belt t 

reftore. 

I know to leke the traifte of my defyred loe, . 

And fere to fynde that I do leek, but chiefly this * know. 
That Lovers muft transfourme into the thynge beloved, 
And live (alas! who would believe ?) with iprite from 
Lyle removed. 

I knowe in harry fighes and laughters of the fpleenc. 

At once to chaunge my ftate, my will, and eke my co- 
lour clene. 

I know how to deceyve my felf wythe ctheis helpe. 
And how the Lyon chaftiled is, by beatynge of the 


whelpe. ^ 

In ftandynge nerethe fyre, I know how that I freafe 
Farre oi I burne, in bothe I wafte, and fo my Lyre I 
leefe. 

I know how Love doth rage upon a yeylding mynde. 
How fmalle a nete may take and male a harte of gen- 
tle kynde : 

Or elfe with feldom fwete to feafon hepes of gall, 
Revived with a glympfe of Grace old forrowes to let 
fall. 

The hydden traynes I know, and fecret fnares of Love, 
How foone a loke will prynte a thoughte that never may 
remove. 

The flypper ftate I knew, the fodein turnes from 
welthe 

The doubtfull hope, the certaine wooe, and fure de- 
lpaired helthe. 


A praife of his ladie. 

p EVE place you ladies and be gone,' 
Boaft not your felves at all. 

For here at hande approcheth one, 
Whofe face will ftayne you all. 

The vertue of her lively lookes 
Excels the precious (lone, 

I wifhe to have none other bookes 
To reade or look upon. 

In eche of her two cliriftall eyes, 
Smyleth a naked boy ; 

It would you all in heart fuflife 
To fee that Iampe of joye. 

I think nature hath loft the moulde. 
Where fhe her fhape did take ; 

Or elfe I doubte if nature coulde 
So fayre a creature make. 

She may be well comparde 
Unto the Phenix kinde, 

Whofe like was never feene nor heard. 
That any man can fynde. 

In lyfe fhe is Diana chaft 
In trouth Penelopey, 

In woord and eke in dede ftedfaft ; 

What will you more we fay : 

If all the world were fought fo farre. 
Who could finde fuche a wight. 

Her beauty twinkleth lyke a ftarre 
Within the frofty night. 




My lyfe it may not laft. 

My grave and I am one. 

My Myrth and joyes are fled. 
And 1 a Man in wo, 

Deflrous to be ded, 

My mifeiefe to forgo, 
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I burne and am a colde, 

I freefe amyddes the fyer, 

I fee Hie doth witholde 
That is my honeft defy re. 

I fee my helpe at hande, 

I fee my lyfe alfo, 

I fee where Hie doth ftande 
That is my deadly fo. 

I fee how fhe doth fee, 

And yet fhe wil be blynde, 

I fee in helpyng me. 

She fekes and will not fynde. 

I fee how Hie doth wrye. 

When I begynne to mone, 

I fee when I come nye, 

How fayne fhe would be gone, 

I fee what wil ye more, 

She will me gladly kill, 

And you fhail fee therfore 
That fhe fhail have her will. 

I cannot live with hones. 

It is too hard a foode, 

I wil be dead at ones 
To do my Lady good. 

The Death of Z OR O AS, an Egiptian aftronomer, in 
the firft fight that Alexander had with the Perfians. 

O W clattring armes, now raging broyls of warre, 
Gan paffe the noys of dredluli trumpetts clang, 
Shrowded with fhafts, the heaven with cloude of dartes, 
Covered the ayre. Againft lull fatted bulles. 

As forceth kyndled yre the lyons keene, 

Whofe greedy gutts the gnawing hunger prickes j 
So Macedons againft the Perfians fare, 

Now corpfes hyde the purpurde foyle with blood ; 

Large (laughter on eche fide, but Perfes more, 

Moyft fieldes bebled, theyr heartes and numbers bate. 
Fainted while they gave backe, and fall to fiighte. 

The litening Macedon by fwordes, by gleaves. 

By bandes and troupes of footemen, with his garde, 
Speedes to Dary, but hym his mereft kyn, 

Oxate preferves with horfemen on a plumpe 
Before his carr, that none his charge fhould give. 

Here grunts, here groans, eche where ftrong youth is 
fpent : 

Shaking her bloudy hands, Bellone among 
The Perfes foweth all kind of cruel death : 

With throte yent he roares, he lyeth along 
His entrailes with a launce through gryded quyte, 

Hym fmytes the club, hym woundesfarre ftryking bowe, 
And him the fling, and him the fhining fword ; 

He dyeth, he is all dead, he pantes, he reftes. 

Right over ftoode in fnowwhite armour brave. 

The Memphite Zoroas, a cunnyng clarke. 

To whom the heaven lay open as his booke } 

And in celeftiall bodies he could tell 
The moving meeting light, afpedt, eclips, 

And influence, and conftellations all 

What earthly chaunces would betyde, what yere. 

Of plenty ftorde, what figne forewarned death. 

How winter gendreth fnow, what temperature 
In the prime tyde doth feafon well the foyle. 

Why fummer burnes, why autumne hath ripe grapes. 
Whither the circle quadrate may become, 

Whether our tunes heavens harmony can yelde 
Of four begyns among themfelves how great 
Proportion is ; what fway the erryng lightes 
Doth fend in courfe gayne that fyrft movyng heaven ; 
What, grees one from another diftant be, 

What ftarr doth lett the hurtfull fyre to rage. 

Or him mere mylde what oppofition makes. 

What fyre doth qualifye Mavorfes fyre, 

WTat houfe eche one doth feeke, what plannett raio-nes 
Within this heaven fphere, nor that l'mall thynges 
I fpeake, whole heaven he clofeth in his breft. 

This fage then in the ftarres hath fpyed the fates 
Threatned him death without delay, and, fnh, 

Fie faw he could not fatall order chaunge. 

Foreward he prefl: in battayle, that he might 
Mete with the rulers of the Macedons, 

Of his right hand defirous to be flam, 

The bouldefl borne, and worthiefl in the feilde j 
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And as a wight, now wery of his lyfe. 

And leking death, in fyrft front of his rage. 
Comes defperately to Alexanders face. 

At him with dartes one after other throwes, 

W T ith reckleffe wordes and clamour him provokes 
And fayth, Necfanaks baftard fhamcfull ftayne 
Of mothers bed, why lofeft thou thy ftrokes, 
Cowardes among, Turn thee to me, in cafe 
Manhood there be fo much left in thy heart, 

Come fight with me, that on my helmet weare 
Apollo’s laurell both for learninges laude, 

And eke for martial! praife, that in my fhielde 
The feven fold Sophie of Minerve contein, 

A match more mete, Syr King, then any here. 
The noble prince amoved takes ruth upon 
The wilfull wight, and with foft words ayen, 

0 monftrous man (quoth he) what fo thou art, 

1 pray thee live, ne do not with thy death 
This lodge of Lore, the Mufes manfion marre ; 
That treafure houfe this hand fhali never fpoyle. 
My fword fhail never bruife that fkilfull brayne. 
Long gather’d heapes of fcience lone to fpill ; 

0 how fayre fruites may you to mortall men 
From Wifdorns garden give-, how many may 
By you the wifer and the better prove : 

What error, what mad moode, what frenzy thee 
Perlwades to be downe, fent to depe Averne, 
Where no artes flourifh, nor no knowledge vailes 
For all thefe fawes. W T hen thus the foveieign laid. 
Alighted Zoroas with fword unlheathed. 

The carelefs king there fmoate above the greve. 

At th’ opening ot his quifhes wounded him, 

So that the blood down trailed on the ground : 

The Macedon perceiving hurt, gan gnafhe. 

But yet his mynde he bent in any wife 
Hym to forbeare, fett fpurrs unto his ftede. 

And turnde away, left anger of his fmarte 
Should caufe revenger hand deale balefull blowes; 
But of the Macedonian chieftaines knights, 

One Meleager could not bear this fight. 

But ran upon the faid Egyptian rude. 

And cutt him in both knees : he fell to ground. 
Wherewith a whole rout came of fouldiours fterne 1 
And all in pieces hewed the fely Eg, 

But happely the foule fled ro the ftarres. 

Where, under him, he hath full fight of all. 
Whereat he gazed here with reaching looke. 

The Perfians waild luch fapience to foro-oe. 

The very fone the Macedonians wilht ° 

He would have lived, king Alexander felfe 
Demde him a man unmete to dye at all ; 

Who wonne like praife for conqueft of his Yre, 
As for ftoute men in field that day fubdued. 

Who princes taught how to difeerne a man, 

1 hat in his head lo rare a jewel beares 

But. over all thole lame Camenes, thole fame, 
Divine Camenes, whofe honour he procurde, * 

As tender parent doth his daughters weale. 
Lamented, and lor thankes, all that they can 
Do cherifli hym deceaft, and fett him free. 

From dark oblivion of devouring death. 


Barclay wrote about 1550 ; his chief work is the Shi 

cf tooles , of which the following extract will (hew hi 
ltyle. 

Of Mockers and Scorners, and falfe Accufers. 

o Heartlefs fooles, hafte here to our dodfrine, 

Leaue off the wayes of your enormitie, * 

Ln force you to my preieptes to encline. 

For here lhall I fhewe you good and veritie : 

Encline, and ye finde fhali great profperitie, 

Eniuing the dodtrine of our fathers olde, 

And godly lawes in valour worth great o- 0 lde. 
t ^ 1 ^ t f°-l° we the graces manyfolde 

-ihti 1C r are * n verCue ’ finde auauncement : 
heifore ye fooles that in your finne are bolde, 

Eniue ye wifdome, and leaue your lewde intent, 

VV lfdome is the way of men molt excellent : 

Therfore haue done, and Ihortly fpede your pace. 

To quaynt your felf and company with grace 
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Learne what is vertue, therin is great folace, 

Learne what is truth, fadnes and prudence, 

Let orutche be gone, and grauine purchafe, 

Forfake your foily and inconuenience, 

Ceafeto be fooles, and ay to lue ohence, 

Followe ye vertue, chiete roote o g« / ’ 

tr,,,- ir and wifedome is ground of cfenlynes. 

1 Wifedome and vertue two thinges are doubt es 9 
Whiche man endueth with honour fpeci , 

f awe h his backe that feeleth itche or greue. 

Mockers and fcorners that ate harde of beleue. 

With a rough combe here will I clawe and grate. 

To nroue if they will from their vice remeue, 

And leaue their folly, which caufeth great debate. 

Suche caytiues fpare neyther poore man nor eftate. 

And where their felfe are mofte worthy derifion, 

Other men to fcorne is all their moft condition. 

Yet are mo fooles of this abufion, . 

Whiche of wife men defpifeth the doeftnne. 

With mowes, mockes, fcorne, and collufion. 

Rewarding rebukes for their good diicipline . 
fhewe to fuche wifdome, yet fhail they not encline 
Unto the fame, but fet nothing theiby. 

But mocke thy do&rine, ftill or openly. 

So in the worlde it apptareth comnionly. 

That who that will a loole rebuke or blame, 

A mocke or mowe fhail he haue by and by : 

Thus in derifion haue fooles their fpeciall game. 

Correa; a wile man that woulde elchue ill name, 

And fayne would learne, and his lewde life amende. 

And to thy wordes he gladly (hall intende. 

If by misfortune a rightwife man ofienae. 

He Madly fuffereth a iufte corre&ion, 

And° him that him teacheth taketh for his frende, 

Him felfe putting mekely unto fubiebtion, 

Folowing his preceptes and good direaion : 

But yf that one a foole rebuke or blame. 

Fie fhali his teacher hate, (launder and diffame. 

Howbeit his wordes oft turne to his own fhame. 

And his owne dartes retourne to him agayne. 

And fo h he fore wounded with the fame. 

And in wo endeth, great mifery and payne. 

It alfo proued lull often is certayne, . . 

That they that on mockers alway theii mindes caft, 

Shall of all other be mocked at the laft. 

Fie that goeth right, ftedfaft, lure, and faft. 

May him well mocke that goeth halting and lame. 

And he that is white may well his fcornes caft, 

Agaynft a man ot Inde : but no man ought to blame 
Anothers vice, while he vfeth the fame. 

But who that of finne is cleanein deede and thought. 
May him well fcorne whofe liuing is ftarke nought. 

The fcornes of Naball full dere fhould haue been bought, 
If Abigayl his wife difer te and fage, 

Had not by kindnes right crafty meanes fought. 

The wrath of Dauid to temper and affwage. 

Hath not two beares in their fury and rage 

Thus have I deduced the Englijh language from the 
age of Alfred to that ot Elizabeth -, in lbme parts im- 
perfedtly for want of materials \ but I hope, at lead, in 
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language. 

Two and fortie cldldren rent and torne. 

For they the prophete were borne. 

So might they curfe the time tnat tn . 

For their mocking of this prophete diume . 

So many other of this fort often mourne 

For their lewde mockes, and fall into n:ine. 

Thus is it foly for wife men to encimc. 

To this lewde flocke of fooles* for fee thou foa.l 

Them mofte fcornmg that are moft bad o. all. 

The Lenuoy of Barclay to the fooles. 

Ye mocking fooles that in fcorne fet your toy. 

Proudly defpifing Gods punition : 

Take ye example by Cham the fonne of Noy, 

Which laughed his father vnto derifion, 

Which him after curfed for his tranfgreffion. 

And made him feruaunt to all his lyne and llockc. 

So fhail ye caytifs at the conclusion, 

Since ye are nought, and other fcorne and mocke. 

About the year 1553 wrote Dr.lVilfon a man cele- 
brated for the politenefs of his ftyle, and the extent of 
his knowledge : what was the date of our language in 
his time, the following may be of uie to (how. 

iRonunciation is an apte orderinge bothe of the voyce, 
countenaunce, and all the whole bodye, accordynge 
to the worthines of fuche woordes and mater as by 
fpeache are declared. The vfe hereof is fuche for anye 
one that liketh to haue prayfe for tellynge his tale in open 
affemblie, tnat hauing a good tongue, and a comelye 
countenaunce, he fhalbe thought to pafie all other that 
haue the like vtteraunce i thoughe they haue much bet- 
ter learning. The tongue geueth a certayne grace to 
euerye matter, and beautifieth the caufe in like maner, 
as a fwete foundynge lute muche fetteth lorthe a means 
deuifed ballade. Or as the founde of a good inftrumente 
ftyrreth the hearers, and moueth muche delite, fo a 
cleare foundyng voice comlorteth muche our dv_intie 
eares, with muche fwete melodie, and cauleth vs to al- 
lowe^he matter rather for the reporters fake, then the 
reporter for the matters fake. Demofthenes therioie, 
that famoufe oratour, beyng afked what was the chiereft 
point in al oratorie, gaue the chiefe and onely praife to 
Pronunciation being demaunded, what was the feconde, 
and the thirde, he ltil made anfwere Pronunciation, 
and would make none other aunlwere, till they lefte 
afkyng, declaryng hereby that arte without vtteraunce 
can dooe nothyng, vtteraunce without arte can dooe 
rio-ht muche An 1 no doubte that man is in outwarde 
apparaunce halfe a good clarke, that hath a cleane 
tongue, and a comely gefture of his body. TEfchines 
lykwyfe beyng banmlhed his councrie through Demofthe- 
nes, when he had redde to the Rhodians his own oration, 
and Demofthenes aunfwere thereunto, by force whereof 
he was bannifhed, and all they marueiled muche at the 
excellencie of the fame: then ( q d iEfchines ) you 

would have marueiled muche more if you had heard 
hymfelfe fpeak it. Thus beyng caft in miferie and han- 
nifhed for euer, he could not but geue fuch great reporte 
of his deadly and mortal ennemy. 


fuch a manner that its progrefs may be eafily traced, and 
the gradations obferved, by which it advanced from its 
firft rudenefs to its prefent elegance. 
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RAMMAR, which is the art of ufing words 
properly, comprifes four parts •, Orthography, 
Etymology, Syntax, and Profody. 

In this divifion and order of the parts of grammar I follow the 
common grammarians, without enquiring whether a fitter didribution 
might not be found. Experience has long Ihown this method to be 
lb difiindl as to obviate confufion, and fo comprehenfive as to prevent 
any inconvenient omifiions. I likewife ufe the terms already re- 
ceived, and already underftood, though perhaps others more proper 
might fometimes be invented. Sylburgius, and other innovators, 
whofe new terms have funk their learning into negleft, have left fuf- 
ficient warning againfl the trifling ambition of teaching arts in a new 

language. 

Orthography is the art of combining letters into fyl - 
tables , and fyllables into words. It therefore teaches pre- 
vioufly the form and found of letters. 

The letters of the Englifh language are. 


Roman. 

Italick. 

Old Englilh. 

Name. 

A 

a 

A a 

21! a 

a 

B 

b 

B b 

25 b 

be 

C 

c 

C c 

<£ c 

fee 

D 

d 

D d 

35 & 

dee 

E 

e 

E e 

€ t 

e 

F 

f 

F f 

f f 

eff 

G 

g 

G g 

<5 3 

fee 

H 

h 

H h 

17 & 

aitch 

I 

• 

1 

I i 

i 

i (or fa 

J 

m 

J 

J J 

31 i 

j confonant. 

K 

k 

K k 

Is ft 

ka 

L 

1 

L l 

% l 

el 

M 

m 

M m 

IE m 

em 

N 

n 

N n 

& it 

en 

O 

0 

0 o 

<25 o 

0 

P 

P 

P P 


pee 



ft 

cue 

R 

r 

. R r 

t 

ar 

S 

f s 

S 

& ns 

efts 

T 

t 

r t 

C t 

tee 

U 

u 

U u 

u 

u (or va 

V 

V 

V v 

15 b 

v confonant. 

w 

w 

W w 

115 Ui 

double u 

X 

X 

X x 

% X 

ex 

Y 

y 

r y 

» V 

wy 

z 

z 

Z z 

% 5 

zed, more 




commonly izzard 




or uzzard, that is, 




f hard. 


To thefe may be added certain combinations of 
letters univerfally ufed in printing ; as <T, ft, fl, 11, 

If, ff, fi, ffi, fi, ffi, ffl, and &, or and per 
Jc and. 51 ft, ft, ft, ft,, Jk, ffi ffi ft, ffi, ft, ffi, 

#. ft, ft, fl, fl, ft, fl, fl, fl l fl, fl, 

, Our letters are commonly reckoned twenty-four, becaufe anciently 
* and j, as well as u and v, were exprefled by the fame character ; 
but as thofe letters, which had always different powers, have now 


different forms, our alphabet may be properly faid to confift of 
twenty-fix letters. 

None of the fmall confonants have a double form, except/ s ; ox 
which f is ufed in the beginning and middle, and s at the end. 

Vowels are five, a, e, i, o, u. 

Such is the number generally received •, but for i it is 
the practice to write y in the end of words, as thy , holy , 
before i, as from die, dying > from beautify , beautifying *, 
in the words fays , days , eyes j and in words derived from 
the Greek, and written originally with v, as fyftem, 
G-vf'/ipct, fympathy, <ru/x7 toISeix. 

For u we often write w after a vowel, to make a 
diphthong j as raw, grew , view, vow, flowing, low - 
nefs. 

The founds of all the letters are various. 

In treating on the letters, I fhall not, like fome other gramma- 
rians, enquire into the original of their form as an antiquarian ; nor 
into their formation and prolation by the organs of fpeech, as a me- 
chanick, anatomift, or phyfiologifl: ; nor into the properties and gra- 
dation of founds, or the elegance or harfhnefs of particular combina- 
tions, as a writer of univerfal and tranfcendental grammar. 1 con- 
fider the Englifh alphabet only as it is Englifh ; and even in this nar- 
row view 1 follow the example of former grammarians, perhaps with 
more reverence than judgment, becaufe by writing in Englifh I fup- 
pofe my reader already acquainted with the Englifh language ; and 
becaufe of founds in general it may be obferved, that words are unable 
to deferibe them. An account therefore of the primitive and funple 
letters is ufelefs almoll alike to thofe who know their found, and 
thofe who know it not. 


Of VOWELS. 

A. 

A has three founds, the (lender, open, and broad. 

A (lender is found in mod words, as face , mane ; and 
in words ending in ation, as creation , falvation, gene - 
ration. 

The a flender is the proper Englifh called very juftly by Erpenius, 
in his Arabick Grammar, a Anglicum cum e miflutn, as having a middle 
found between the open a and the e. The French have a fimilar 
found in the word pais , and in their e mafeuline. 

A open is the a of the Italian, or nearly refembles it ; 
as father, rather, congratulate, fancy , glafs. 

A broad refembles the a of the German *, as all, 

wall, call . 

Many words pronounced with a broad were anciently written 
with au, as faulty mault ; and we ftill fay fault, vault. This wa? 
probably the Saxon found, for it is yet retained in the northern dia- 
lects, and in the ruftick pronunciation •, as maun for man , haund for 
hand. 

The (Fort a approaches to the a open, as grafs. 

The long a , if prolonged by e at the end of the word, 
is always (lender, as graze, fame. 

A forms a diphthong only with i or y, and u or w . 
At or ay, as in plain , wain , gay, clay , has only the found 
of the long and (lender a, and differs not in the pronun- 
ciation from plane , wane. 

Au or aw has the found of the German a , as raw, 
naughty. 

Ae is fometimes found in Latin words not ccmpleatly naturalifed or 
aflimilated, but is no Englifh diphthong j and is more propexlv ex- 
prefied by fingle e, as Cefar, Eneas. 

a E. 
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E. 

£ is the letter which occurs moft frequently in the Englifh lan- 
guage. 

t E is long, as in fcene ; or fhort, as in cellar, feparate , 

celebrate , men , 

It is always fhort before a double confonant, or two 
ccnfonants, relent , medlar , reptile, ferpent, cellar , cefld- 
tion, blejftng , /£//, felling , 

if is always mute at the end of a word, except in mo- 
nofyllables that have no other vowel, as the ; or proper 
names, as Penelope , Phebe , Derbe being ufed to mo- 
dify the foregoing confonant, as Jince , 0#^, /Wgr, 
oblige ; or to lengthen the preceding vowel, as ban, 
bane ; ; pin, pine ; /zfo, ; roi, rifo 5 pop, 

pope ; //r, /fro * car,* c/7ro * 

. -Almoft sll words which now terminate in confonants ended an* 
ciently in e, ns year, yeare ; vsildnefs , voildnejfe ; which e probably had 
the force of the French e feminine, and conftituted a fyllable with its 
aiiociate confonant ; for, in old editions, words are fometimes di- 
vided thus, clea-re, felde, knonvled-ge. This e was perhaps for a time 
vocal or filent in poetry as convenience required } but it has been 
long wholly mute. Camden calls it the filent e. 

It does not always lengthen the foregoing vowel as 

■>» Jlf u * O D 3 

glove, live, give. 

It has fometimes in the end of words a found ob- 
feure, and fcarcely perceptible, as open, Jhapen , Jhotten, 
thifile , participle, metre , lucre: 

, E forms a diphthong with a, as near ; with i, as 
deign, receive', and with u or w, as new, flew. 

Ea founds like e long, as mean ; or like ee, as deal' , 
clear, near. 

Ei is founded like e long, as feize , perceiving . 
bu founds as n long and foft. 

P, a, 11 are combined in beauty and its derivatives, but 
have only the found of u. 

E may be laid to form a diphthong by reduplication 
as agree, fleeping. 

Eo is found in yeomen, where it is founded as * lhort ; and in teotle 
where it is pronounced like ee. 


I. 

I has a found, long, as fine •, and lhort, as fin. 

- hat is eminently obfcrvable in /, which may belikewife remarked 
in other letters, that the lhort found is not the long found conti ifter! 
but a found wholly different. L * 

The long found in monofyllables is always marked by 
the e final, as thin , thine. * 

1 is often founded before r as a fhort u ; as flirt, firft , 
jhirt . 

It forms a diphthong only with e, as field, (hield 
which ts founded as the double ee ; except friend, which 
is founded as f rend. 
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founded as the open u. 


o. 


0 is long, as lone, obedient , corroding ; or lhort as 
block, knock , oblique, loll. * ’ 

Women is pronounced wimen . 

The lhort o has fometimes the found of a clofe as for, come. 

O coalefces into a diphthong with a, as moan, groan 
approach ; oa has the found of 0 long. ’ 

O is united to e in fome words derived from o* 

but £ being not an Engliih diphthong, they are better written' « 
they are founded, with only e, economy. 

W ith i, as oil, foil , moil, noifome. 

This coalition of letters feems to unite the founds of the two let 
ters as tar as two founds can be united without being deftroyed, and 

therefore approaches more nearly than any combination in out toneue 
to the notion of a diphthong. o '* 

With 0, as boot, hoot, cooler ; 00 has the found of the 
Italian u. 

Vv ith u or w, as our, power, flower ; but in fome 
words has only the found of o long, as in floul, bowl, 
fwpgrfiw, Thde different founds are ufed to diftinguilh 
dirrerent fignifications ; as bow, an inftrument for fhoot- 
ing ; bow, a deprefiion of the head : flow, the (he of a 

boar ; flow, to Matter feed : bowl, an orbicular body; 
bowl, a wooden velfel. 1 

Ou\% fometimes pronounced like * foft, as court : 
fometimes like o lhort, as cough ; fometimes like u clofe 

as could | or u open, as rough, tough ; which life only 
can teach. * 


Ou is frequently ufed in the laft fyllable of words which in Lati 
end in or, and are made Englilh, as honour , labour, favour, from /jo 
nor , labor , favor. 

Some late innovators have eje&ed the u, without confident that 
the laft fyllable gives the found neither of or nor ur, but a found be- 
tween them, if not compounded of both; befides that they are pro- 
bably derived to us from the French nouns in eur, as boneur, favour 

u. 

U is long in ufe, confuflon j or fhort, as us, concuf 
fion . 

It coalefces with a, e, i, 0 ; but has rather in thefe 
combinations the force of the w confonant, as quaff, 
queft , quit, quite, languifh ; fometimes in tit the i J 0 fes 
its found, as in juice. It is fometimes mute before a, e 
i, y, as guard , gueft , guifle, buy. 

U is followed by e in virtue, but the e has no found. 

Ue is fometimes mute at the end of a word, in imitation of the 
French, as prorogue, fynagogue, plague , vague, harangue. 

Y. 

T is a vowel, which, as Quintilian obferves of one 
of the Roman letters, we might want without inconve 
mence, but that we have it. It fupplies the dIIo „r 
* « the end of words, as thy , before an i, Jiff 
and is commonly retained in derivative words where it 
was part of a diphthong in the primitive ; as deftrey de- 
ft r oyer betray, betrayed, betrayer ; pray , prayer * \ ay 

flayer ; day, days. 5 J 

V being the Saxon vowel y, which was commonly ufed where i h 
now put, occurs very frequently in all old books. 

General Rules. 

A vowel in the beginning or middle fyllable, before 
two confonants, is commonly fhort, as opportunity . 

In monolyllables a lingle vowel before a fingle confo- 
nant is fhort, as flag, frog. ° 

Of CONSONANTS. 

B. 

B has one unvaried found, fuch as it obtains in other 
languages. 

It is mute m debtor, flub tie, doubt, lamb, limb, 
dumb, thumb, climb, comb , womb. 

It is ufed before l and r, as black, brovon. 

c. 

Chas before e and i the found of/ ; as fmcerely, cen- 
tnck, century, circular, ciflern, city, ficcity: before tr, * 
and a, it iounds iike k, as calm, concavity, copper , in- 
corporate , curiofity, concupiflcence. 

C might be omitted m the language without lofs, fince one of its 
founds might be fupplied by f and the other by k, but that ft pre- 

%z: he ec}moHyo{ ivords ’ 

Ch has a found which is analyfed into tflh, as church, 
chin, crutch. It is the fame found which the Italians 
g!ve to the r fimpie before i and e, as citta, cerro. 

Ch is lounded like k in words derived from the Greek 
as chymift, fleheme, choler. Arch is commonly founded 
ark before a vowel, as archangel-, and with the Englilh 
lound ot ch before a confonant, as archbijhop. 

chhP TkP/T FrenCh ' V ° rd5 " 0£ yCt affimihted - founds like Jb, as ^ 

fore’we I‘f ° rth °£ 1 ' a Pl’y> "ever ends a word ; there- 

wordr cTJP' 1 ’ Wh ‘ Ch Were block, in fuch 

woras. c is now mute. 

It js ufed before l and r, as clock, crofs, 

D 

Is uniform in its found, as death, diligent. 

It is ufed before r, as draw, dref , ; and nr, as doxelt. 

F. 

. F ' having a name beginning with a vowel, it 

is numbered by the grammarians among the femi- 
vowels, yet has this quality of a mute, that it is com- 
modioully founded before a liquid, as fl.afik, fly, freckle. 

It has an unvariable found, except that of is fometimes 
Ipoken nearly as ov. 

G. 

^ , G ’ h 5 s , two founds > hard, as in gay, go, gun ; the 
other foft, as m gem, giant. & £ 


At 
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At the end of a word it is always hard, ring, flnug, 
[on?, frog. 

Before e and i the found is uncertain. 

•‘**FjgS2Z?S& 

at the end of words, as finge? . . 

G is mute before », as gnajh, flgn, foreign. 

G before i is hard, as give, except in giant, giganti.i, 
gibbet, gibe, giblets, giles, gill, gHhfl^er, gm, ginger, 

^IS’inthe beginning of a word has the found of the 
hard f as ghojily '■> in the middle, and fometimes at the 
end, ft is quite filent, as though, right, fought, Ipoken 

has’ often at the end the found of /, as laugh •, 
whence laughter retains the fame found in the middle j 
cough, trough, fleugh, tough, enough, Jlougb . 

It is not to be doubted, but that in the original pronunciation gh 
the force of a confonant, deeply guttural, which is ftill conti- 


H is a note of afpiration, and Ihows that the following 
vowel in 11 ft be pronounced with a ftreng emiffion of the 
breath, at hat , horfle. 

It feldom, perhaps never, begins any but the hrlt 
fyllable, in which it is always founded with a full 
breath, except in heir , herb , heftier , honour, humble, 
honeft , humour, and their derivatives. 


J. 

J confonant founds uniformly like the foft£, and is 
therefore a letter ufelefs, except in etymology, as eja- 
culation, jeftcr , jocund, juice. 


K: 

K has the found of hard c , and is ufed before e and /, 
where, according to Englifh analogy, c would be foft, 
as kept , king, jkirt, Jkcptick, for lo it fhould be written, 
not flceptick. 

It is ufed before n, as knell , knot , but totally lofes its found. 

K is never “doubled ; but c is ufed before it to fhorten 
the vowel by a double confonant, as cockle, pt.kle . 

L. 

L has in Englifh the fame liquid found as in other 
languages. 

The cuftom is to double the / at the end of monofyllables, as kill, 
will, fall Thefe words were originally written kille, vjille, ful/e; 
and when the e firft grew filent, and was afterwards omitted, the 
11 was retained, to give force, according to the analogy of our lan- 
guage, to the foregoing vowel. 

L is fometimes mute, as in calf, half, halves, calves, 
could , would, ftsGuld , pflalm, talk , flalmon , falcon. 

The Saxon, who delighted in guttural founds, fometimes afpirared 
the / at the beginning of words, as hlap, * loaf or bread \ hlap-nt,, 
a lord ; but this pronunciation is now dilufed. 

Le at the end of words is pronounced like a weak el, 
in which the e is almoft mute, as table , ftouttle. 

M. 

Af has always the fame found, as murmur, monu- 
mental. 


N. 

N has always the fame found, as noble, manners. 

N is fometimes mute alter m, as damn , condemn , 
hymn. 


Germans confound with B. 

P is fometimes mute, as in pflalm, and between 
t , as tempt. 

is , uied f or f m wor ds derived from the Gr< 
phitoflopher, philanthropy, Philip. 

-T, “ in ° the ‘; languages, is always followed 
nd has a found which our Saxon anceftors w 


tongue. 


preffed by c P , cw, as quadrant, queen, etpeftrian, qudt, 
viauiry, quire, quotidian. §u is never followed by a. 

Xc d fometimes founded, in words derived from 
the French, like k, as conquer, liquor , riflque, chequer. 

R. 

R has the fame rough fnarling found as in other 
:ongues. 

The Saxons ufed often to put h before it, as before / at the be- 

^Rbi ufed hi^ words derived from the Greek, as myrrh, myrrhine, 
atarrhous, rheum, rheumcitick , rhyme. 

Re, at the end of fome words derived from the Latin 




S has a hiding found, as Jibilation, flftor. 

A fingle s feldom ends any word, except the third perfon of verbs, 

loves, grows; and the plurals of nouns, as freer, hujbes, dijjrejjes ; 
the pronouns this, his, ours, yours, us; the adverb thus ; and words 
derived from Latin, as rebus, furplus ; the dole being always either 
in fe, as houfe , horfe , or in Js, as graft drejs, blifs, lejs , ancient y 
grajfe, drejfe. 

S fingle, at the end of words, has a groffer found, 
like that of z, as trees , eyes, except this, thus, us, rebus , 
furplus. 

It founds like 2; before ion, if a vowel goes before, 
as intrufton , and like fl, if it follows a confonant, as 
converfion. 

It founds like z before e mute, as reflufle, and before 
y final, as rofly ; and in thole words, bo flam, defire, wif- 
dom, prifon, prifoner , prefent , prefent, damfel, cafement. 

It is the peculiar quality of /, that it may be founded before all 
confonants, except x and z, in which f is compriled, .v bdng only 
ks, and s a hard or grofs f. This / is therefore termed by gram- 
marians fure potejlatis litera; the realon of which the learned Dr. 
Clarke erroneoufty fuppofed to be, that in fome words it might be 
doubled at plealifre. Thus we find in feveral languages : 

’ZQevvvfM, flatter, fdegno , [drucciolo, ffavellare , f go ml rare, 

fgranare, Jhcke, Jlu?nber, fmell , Jtrife, jpace, Jptendcur, fpnng , /feeze, 
JLrevj , flep, flrength, fir amen, Jventura, jVjelt. 

S is mute in ifle, if and, demefne, vif count. 

T. 

T has its cuftomary found, as take, temptation. 

TV before a vowel has the found of ft, as fahation , 
except an / goes before, as queftion , excepting like- 
wife derivatives from y, as mighty, mightier. 

Th has two founds *, the one foft, as thus , whether ; 
the other hard, as thing, think. The found is foft in 
thefe words, then , thence, and there , with their deriva- 
tives and compounds, that, thefe, thou , thee, thy , thine^ 
their, they, this , thefe, them, though, thus, and in all 
words between two vowels, as father , whether ; and be- 
ween r and a vowel, as burthen. 

In other words it is hard, as thick , thunder, faith , 
faithful. Where it is foftened at the end of a word, an e 
filent muft be added, as breath , breathe \ cloth , clothe . 


V. 

V has a found of near affinity to that of /, vain, 
vanity. 

From f in the Iflandick alphabet, v is only diftinguiihed by a dia- 
critical point. 

w. 

Of w, which in diphthongs is often an undoubted 
vowel, fome grammarians have doubted whether it 
ever be a confonant *, and not rather as it is called a 
double u or ou, as water may be rcfolved into ouater ; 
but letters of the fame found are always reckoned confo- 
nants in other alphabets : and it may be oblerved, that 
w follows a vowel without any hiatus or difficulty of 
utterance, as frofty wintei*. 

Wh has a found accounted peculiar to the Englifh, 
which the Saxons better expreffed by hp, hw, as what , 
whence, whiting ; in whore only, and fometimes in 
wholejome , wh is founded like a limple h. 

X. 

X begins no Englith word ; it has the found of ks, 
as axle, extraneous. 

Y. 

T, when it follows a confonant, is a vowel \ when it 
precedes either vowel or diphthong, is a confonant, 

ye. 
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ye, young. It is thought by fome to be in all cafes a 
vowel. But it may be obferved of y as of w, that it 
follows a vowel without any hiatus, as rofy youth . 

Z. 

Z begins no word originally Englifh; it has the 
found as its name izzard or f hard exprefies, of an 
f uttered with cloler compreflion of the palate by the 
tongue, as freeze , froze. 

In 01 thography I have fuppofed orthoepy , or jujl utterance of words, 
to be included ; orthography being only the art ot expreffmg certain 
(bunds by pioper characters. I have therefore obferved in what 
words any of the letters are mute. 

Moll of the writers of Englilh grammar have given long tables of 
words pronounced otherwife than they are written, and feem not iuf- 
ficiently to have conlidered, that of Englilh, as of all living tongues, 
there is a double pronunciation, one curfory and colloquial, the other 
regular and folemn. I he curfory pronunciation is always vague and 
uncertain, being made different in different mouths by negligence, un- 
fkilfulnefs, or affedlation. The folemn pronunciation, though by no 
means ii'nmutab:e and permanent, is yet always lefs remote from the 
orthography, and lefs liable to capricious innovation. They have 
how ever generally formed their tables according to the curfory fpeech 
of thofe with whom they happened to converfe ; and concluding that 
the whole nation combines to vitiate language in one manner, have 
often eilablilhed the jargon of the lowelt of the people as the model 
of fpeech. 

For pronunciation the bell general rule is, to confider thofe as 
the moll elegant fpeakers who deviate lead from the written words. 

There have been many fchemes offered for the emendation and 
fettlement of our orthography, which, like that of other nations, 
being formed by chance, or according to the fancy of the earliefl 
writers in rude ages, was at firfl very various and uncertain, and is 
yet fufficiently irregular. Of thefe reformers fome have endea- 
voured to accommodate orthography better to the pronunciation, 
without conhdering that this is to meafure by afhadow, to take that 
for a model or llandard which is changing while they apply it. Others, 
lefs abfurdly indeed, but with equal unlikelihood of fuccefs, have 
endeavoured to proportion the number of letters to that of founds, 
that every found may have its own character, and every character 
a fingle found. Such would be the orthography of a new language 
to be formed by a fynod^f grammarians upon prihciples of fcience. 
But who can hope to prevail on nations to change their praftice, 
and make all their old books ufelefs ? or what advantage would a 
new orthography procure equivalent to the confufion and perplexity 
of fuch an alteration ? 

Some of thefe fchemes I {hall however exhibit, which may be 
ufed according to the diverfities of genius, as a guide to reformers, 
or terrour to innovators. 

One of the full who propofed a fcheme of regular orthography, 
was Sir Thomas Smith, fecretary of date to Queen Elizabeth, a 
man of real learning, and much pra&ifed in grammatical difquifi- 
tions. Had he written the following lines according to his fcheme, 
they would have appeared thus. 

At length Eraftnus, that great injur’d name, 

The glory of the priellhood, and the ihame, 

Stemm’d the wild torrent ol a barb’rous age. 

And drove thofe holy Vandals off the ilage. 

At leng ’5 Erafmus, Sat gret Yrjurd nam, 

Ae glori of Se prefthfid, and Se zam, 

Stemmd Se wild torrent of a barb’rous a£. 

And diov < 5 bs tioli Vandals off fce 

After him another mode of writing was offered by Dr. Gill, the 
celebrated mafter of St. Paul’s fchool in London ; which I cannot 
reprefent exadlly for want of types, but will approach as nearly as I 
can by means of characters now in ufe as to make it underftood, ex- 
hibiting two llanzas of Spcnfer in the reformed orthography. 

Spenfer, book iii. canto 5. 

Unthankful wretch, faid he, is this the meed. 

With which her fovereign mercy thou doll quite ? 

Thy life /he faved by her gracious deed ; 

But thou doll ween with villanous defpight. 

To blot her honour, and her heav’nly light. 

Die, rather die, than fo di/loyally. 

Deem of her high defert, or feem fo light. 

Fair death it is to fhun more fhame ; then die. 

Die, rather die, than ever love difloyally. 

But if to love di/loyalty it be. 

Shall I then hate her, that from deathes door 
Me brought ? ah ! far be fuch reproach from me. 

What can l lefs do, than her love therefore, 

Sith I her due reward cannot reftore ? 

Die, rather die, and dying do her ferve. 

Dying her ferve, and living her adore. 

Thy life lhe gave, thy life fhe doth deferve ; 

Die, rather die, than ever from her fervice fwerve. 

Vn/jankful vmy, ffiid bj, iz Sis Se wjd, 

Wil) Inia h=r fobfrain imrfi Sou duft qujt ? 

£)j ljf pj CatlEd bj hsr graGus djd j 
But S«Ju duft wen wi/j bilsnus difpjt, 

Tu blot her honor, an d her hefonlj liit, 

Dj, raSer dj, Ssn fo difloiiflj. 

Djm of hsr hi£ dfzsrf, or fjm fo lilt, 4 ... 

Fair del) it iz tu pun m<wr p<*m ; Ssn dj, 

Dj, raSer dj, &o stnr lufc difioiulj. 


But if tu Iub difloialtj it bj, 

Sal I S=n hat hsr Sat from <ff$ez dwr 
Mj brouit ? oh ! far bj fuo rsproo from mj« 

Wat kan I lea du San hsr lub Serfwr, 

Si£ I her du rsward kanot reftar ? 

Dj, raSer dj, and dji3 du her ffrfc, 

D 13 her ffrb, and libij her adoir. 

Dj rj ^sj ljf rl du,& dszsrtf. 

Dj, raier di, S=n sbEr from hsr ffrfiis fwErfc, 

Dr. Gill was followed by Charles Butler, a man who did not want 
an underilanding which might have qualified him for better em- 
ployment. He feems to have been more fanguine than his prede- 
celfors, for he printed his book according to his own fcheme • 
which the following fpecimen will make eafily underftood. 

But whenfoever you have occafion to trouble their patience, or to 
come among them being troubled, it is better to Hand upon your 
guard, than to trull to their gentlenefs. For the fafeguard of your 
face, which they have moll mind unto, provide a purfehood, made 
of coarfe boultering, to be drawn and knit about ycur collar, which 
for more lafety is to be lined againft the eminent parts with woollen 
cloth. Firft cut a piece about an inch and a half broad, and half 
a yard long, to reach round by the temples and forehead, from one 
ear to the other ; which being fowed in his place, join unto it two 
Ihort peces of the fame breadth under the eyes, for the balls of the 
cheeks, and then fet an other piece about the breadth of a /hilling 
againft the top of the nofe. At other times, when they are not an- 
gered, a little piece half a quarter broad, to cover the eyes and parts 
about them, may ferve though it be in the heat of the day. 

Bet jpenfoe?er you bav’ occafion to trubble Seir patienc’, or to cwm among Sem 
l«ing trubled, it is better to ftand upon your gard, San to truft to Seir gentlenes. 
For Se faf’ gard of your fac’, p a Sey hav’ moft mind’ unto, provia’ a purffhwj 
mad’ of coorfe boultering, to bee drawn and knit about your collar, pfo for mpr’ 
faf’ty is to bee lined againft S’ eminent parts wit weollen clot. Firft cut a p«c* 
about an ino and a half broad, and half a yard long, to reaa round by Se temple* 
and fm'head, from one ear to Se oSer j pb beewg fowed in his plac’, join unto 
it two port preces of the fam breadt under Se eys, for the bals of Se decks, and 
then fet an oSer peec’ about Se breadt of a pilling againft the top of Se nofe. At 
cSer tim’s, pen Sey ar’ not angered, a little piec’ half a quarter broad, to cover 
Se eys and parts about them, may ferve Sowj it be in the heat of Se day. Butler 
co the Nature and Properties of Bees, 1634, 

In the time of Charles I. there was a very prevalent inclination 
to change the orthography ; as appears, among other books, in fuch 
editions of the works of Milton as were publi/hed by himfelf. Of 
thefe reformers every man had his own fcheme ; but they agreed in 
one general defign of accommodating the letters to the pronuncia- 
tion, by ejecting fuch as they thought fuperfiuous. Some of them 
would have written thefe lines thus : 


-All the erth 


Shall then be paradis, far happier place 
Than this of Eden, and far happier dais. 

Eiftiop Wilkins afterwards, in his great work of the philofophical 
language, propofed, without expefting to be followed, a regular or* 
thography ; by which the Lord’s prayer is to be written thus : 

Yar Fadher haitfli art in hcven, halloed bi dhyi nam, dhyi cingdym cym, dhy 
till bi dyn in erth as it is in heven, See, 

We have fince had no general reformers; but fome ingenious men 
have endeavoured to deferve well of their country, by writing honor 
and labor for honour and labour , red for read in the preter-tenfe, sais 
for fays , refete for repeat , explane for explain , or declame for declaim. 
Of thefe it may be faid, that as they have done no good, they have 
done little harm ; both becaufe they have innovated little, and be* 
caufe few have followed them. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

E TYMOLOGY teaches the dedu&ion of one 
word from another, and the various modifica- 
tions by which the fenle of the fame word is diverfi- 
fied ; ,as herfe , horfes ■, I leve, I loved , 

Of the Article, 

The Engliih have two articles, an or <?, and the. 

An, a. 

A has an indefinite fignification, and means one , with 
fome reference to more ; as, ‘This is a good book, , that is, 
one among the books that are good. He was killed by a 
fword , that is, fome fword. This is a better book for a 
man than a boy , that is, for one of thofe that are men than 
one of thofe that are bays. An army might enter without 
refiftance , that is, any army. 

In the fenfes in which we ufe a or an in the fingular, 
we fpeak in the plural without an article j as, thefe are 
good books. 

I have made an the original article, becaufe it is only the Saxon 
an, or am, one, applied to a new ufe, as the German tin, and the 
9 French 
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, 1 


French u« ; the n being cut off before a confonant in the fpeed of ut- 

Grammarians of the lafb age direft, that an fhould be 
ufed before h ; whence it appears that the Lng . i i an 
ciently afpirated lefs. An is ftill ufed before the filent h, 
as an herb, an honefi man : but otherwile a ; as, 

A horfe, a horfe, my kingdom for « h°rfe. 

Shakefpeare. 

The has a particular and definite fignification. 

The fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whole mortal tafte 

Brought death into the world. Milton. 

That is, that particular fruit , and this world in which 
we line. So He groeth fodder for the cattle, and green 
herbs far the tife of man ; that is, for thofe beings that 
are cattle , and his ufe that is man. 

The is ufed in both numbers. 

I am as free as Nature firft made man. 

Ere the bafe laws of fervitude began. 

When wild in woods lhe noble favage ran. Bryd. 

Many words are ufed without articles as, 

1. Proper names, as fohn , Alexander, Longinus , Ait 
[l ar'chus, Jerufalem , Athens , Rome , London. God is 
ufed as a proper name. 

2. Abftradt names, as blacknefs, witchcraft , virtue, 
vice, beauty , uglinefs , love , hatred, anger, goodnature , 

3. Words in which nothing but the mere being of any 
thing is implied : This is not beer , but water j This is 
not brafs, but fled . 

Of Nouns Substantives. 

The relations of Englifh nouns to words going be- 
fore or following are not expre/Ted by cafes, or changes 
of termination, but as in moft of the other European 
languages by prepofitions, unlefs we may be faid to 
have a genitive cafe. 

Singular. 

Norn. Magifter, a Mafter, the Mafter. 

Gen. Magiftri, of a Mafter, of the Mafter, or 

M afters, the Mafters. 

Dat. Magiftro, to a Mafter, to the Mafter. 

Acc. Magiftrum, a Mafter, the Mafter. 

Voc. Magifter, Mafter, O Mafter. 

Abl. Magiftro, from a Mafter, from the Mafter. 

Plural. 

Nom. Magiftri, Mafters, the Mafters. 

Gen. Magiftrorum, of Mafters, of the Mafters. 

Dat. Magiftris, to Mafters, to the Mafters. 

Acc. Magiftros, Mafters, the Mafters. 

• Voc. Magiftri, Mafters, O Mafters. 

Abl. Magiftris, from Mafters, from the Mafters. 

Our nouns are therefore only declined thus : 

Mafter, Gen. Mafters. Plur. Mafters. 

Scholar, Gen. Scholars. Plur. Scholars. 

Thefe genitives are always writren with a mark of elifion, mafers, 
fcholar's, according 10 an opinion long received, that the 's is a con- 
traction of his, as the joldier s valour, for the foldier his valour : but this 
cannot be the true original, becaufe 's is put to female nouns, Wo- 
man s beauty •, the Virgin's delicacy’, Haughty Juno's unrelenting hate : 
and collective nouns, as Womens pafftons ; the rabble's infoletue ; the 
\ multitude's folly ; in all thefe cafes it is apparent that his cannot be 
under flood. We fay likevvife, the foimdation' s jlrength , the dia?noncTs 
inf re, the winter's feverity ; but in thefe cafes his may be underftood, 
he and his having formerly been applied to neuters in the place now 
fupplied by it and its. 

The learned, the fagacious Wallis, to whom every Englilh gram- 
marian owes a tribute of reverence, calls this modification of the 
n.oun an adjtftive poffejfve ; I think with no more propriety than he 
might have applied the fame to the genitive in equitum decus , Troja? 
or;s, or any other Latin genitive. 

. ,T hls . term ination of the noun feems to conftitute a real genitive 
indicating poffe/fion. It is derived to us from thofe who declined 

a fmiTb 5 Gen. j-miScj-, cf a fwitb ; Plur. puiSep, or j-mifcjr, finitbs : 
anu lo in two other of their leven declen/ions. 

it is a further confirmation of this opinion, that in the old poets 
both the genitive and plural were longer by a fyllable than the original 
W0 YVk * nitis A™ faighfs, in Chaucer; leavis, for leaves, in Spenfer. 

hen a v/ord aide in s, the genitive may be the feme with the 
nominative, as ’ miss temple. 


The plural is formed by adding s, as table, tabus , 
fly, flies ; filler , fillers ; wood, -woods ; or er where * could 
not otherwife be founded, as after ch, s, Jh, x, z ; after 
c founded like s, and g like j *, the mute e is voca e 
fore s, as lance, lances outrage , out? ages. 

The formation of the plural and genitive lingular is the fame. 

A few words yet make the plural in as men, women, oxen, 
fv>ine, and more anciently eyen andyW .This formation is th 
which generally prevails in the 1 eutomck dialects. 

Words that end in / commonly form their plural by 
ves, as loaf , loaves ; Calf, calves. 

Except a few, muff, miffs ; chief, chiefs. So hoof roof \ proof . >r- 
lief, mifehtef, puff, ctff, dwarf handkerchief grief f 

Irregular plurals are teeth from tooth, lice from touje, mice irom 
moufe, ^gee/e from goofe, feet Horn foot, dice from die, pence worn penny, 
brethren from brother, children from child. 

Plurals ending in s have no genitives ; but we fav , 
Womens excellencies, and Weigh the mens wits againft 
the ladies hairs. Pope. 

Dr. Wallis thinks the Lords' houfe may be faid for the houfr. of Lord ; 
but fuch phrafes are not now in ufe ; and iurely an Engh/h ear re- 
bels againft them. 

Of A D J E C T I V. E S. 

Adjectives in the Englilh language are wholly inde- 
clinable i having neither cafe, gender, nor number, and 
being added to fubftantives in all relations without any 
change *, as, a good woman, good women , of a good wo- 
man i a good man, good men, of good men. 

T he . Comparifon cf A dje olives. 

The comparative degree of adjectives is formed by 
adding er, the fuperlative by adding eft, to the pofitive* 
as, fair, fairer, fair^/? ; lovely, loveli er, loveli eft \ fweet, 
fweet er, fweeuy? *, low, low<?r, ioweft ; high, high er, 
higheft. 

Some words are irregularly compared *, as good, better , 
beft 3 bad, worfe, worft *, little , lefs, leaft near, nearer , 
next •, much, more, moft 3 many (or nice), more (for moer), 
moft (for moeft ) j late, latter, lateft or la ft. 

Some comparatives form a fuperlative by adding moft , 
as nether , nethermoft *, outer, outmoft 3 under , undermoft 
up, upper, uppermoft fore, former, foremoft. 

Moft is fometimes added to a fubftantive, as topmofty 
fouthmoft. 

Many adjedtives do not admit of comparifon by ter- 
minations, and are only compared by more and moft, as 
benevolent, more benevolent, moft benevolent . 

All adjedtives may be compared by more and moft, 
even when they have comparatives and fuperlativeS re- 
gularly formed *, as fair ; fairer , or more fair •, fair eft, 
or mojl fair. 

In adjeflives that admit a regular conparifon, the comparative more 
is oftener ufed than the fuperlative mof , as more fair’ll oftener written 
for fairer , than mof fair for fairef. 

The comparifon of adjectives is very uncertain ; and 
being much regulated by commodioufnefs of utter- 
ance, or agreeablenels of found, is not eafily reduced 
to rules. 

Monofyllables are commonly compared. 

Polyfyliables, or words of more than two fyllables, 
are feldom compared otherwife than by more and moft , 
as deplorable, more deplorable, moft deplorable. 

Diffyllables are feldom compared if they terminate in 
fome, as fulfome, toil fome 3 in ful, as careful, fpleenful, 
dreadful', in ing, as trifling, charming in ous, as porous; 
in lefts, as carelefs, harmlefs ; in ed, as wretched \ in id, 
as candid ; in al, as mortal ; in ent, as recent, fervent ; 
in a in, as certain ; in ive, as miflive ; in dy, as woody ; 
in fy, as puffy 3 in ky, as rocky, except lucky 3 in my, 
as roomy 3 in ny, as Jkinny 3 in py, as ropy, except happy 3 
in ry, as hoary. 

Some comparatives and fuperlatives are yet found in good writers 
formed without regard to the foregoing rules ; but in a language 
fubje&ed fo little and fo lately to grammar, luch anomalies mull fre- 
quently occur. 

So Jbady is compared by AH! ton. 

She in ffadief covert hid, 

Tun’d her nodtumal note. Farad. Lcf 

And virtuous. 

What {lie wills to fay or do, 

Seems wifelt, virtuoufef , difereeteft, bell. Par ad. Loti. 

b So 
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So trifling , by Ray, who is indeed of no great authority. 

It is not fo dec'orous, in refpeft of God, that he fhould im- 
mediately do all the meaneft and triflm^efl things himfelf, with- 
out making ufe of any inferior or fubordinate minifter, 

Ray on the Creak on. 

Famous , by Milton. 

I (hall be named among the famoufejl 
Of women, fung at folemn feftivals. Milton s‘ Agonifles. 

Inventive, by Af chain. 

Thofe have the inventivefl heads for all purpofes, and roundell 
tongues in all matters. Afcham's Scboolmafler. 

Mortal, by Bacon. 

The mortalefl poifons prattifed by the Weft Indians, have 
fome mixture of the blood, fat, or flelh of man. Bacon. 

Natural, by Wot ton. 

I will now deliver a few of the propereft and naturallcfl con- 
fiderations that belong to this piece. Wotton s Architecture. 

Wretched, by Johnfon. 

The voretcheder are the contemners of all helps ; fuch as pre- 
fumiDg on their own naturals, deride diligence, and mock at 
terms when they underftand not things. B. Johnfon. 

Powerful, by Milton. 

We have fuftain’d one day in doubtful fight, 

What heav’n’s great King hath povdrfullefl to fend 

.Again!! us from about his throne. Paradife Lofl. 

The termination in ifh may be accounted in fome fort a degree of 
companion, by which the fignification is diminilhed below the pofi- 
tive, as black, blackifb , or tending to blacknefs ; fait, faltijh, or having 
a little tafte of fait : they therefore admit no enmparifon. This ter- 
mination is feldom added but to words exprelfing fenfible qualities, 
nor often to words of above one fy liable, and is fcarcely ufed in the 
folemn or fublime ftyle. 


Of Pronouns. 


Pronouns, in the Englifh language, are, 7, thou , he, 
“with their plurals we, ye, they , it, who, which, what , 
whether, whofoever, whatfoever, wy, mine , our, ours, thy, 
thine, your, yours , his, her , hers, their, theirs, this , that, 
other , another , the fame. 

The pronouns perfonal are irregularly inflected. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. I We 

Accuf and other \ M 
oblique cafes, f 


Us 


Nom. Thou Ye 

Oblique . Thee You 

Nou is commonly ufed in modern writers for ye, particularly in the 
language of ceremony, where the fecond perfon plural is ufed for the 
fecond perfon fmgular, You are my friend. 


Singular. 

Nom. He 
Oblique. Him 

Nom. She 
Oblique. Her 

Ncm. It 
Oblique. I ts 


Plural. 

Them } A PpM to mafeulines. 

Them \ A PP lied t0 feminines. 

They } Applied to neuters or 
Them 5 things. 


For it the practice of ancient writers was to ufe he, 
and for its , his. 

The pofiefilve pronouns, like other adjectives, are 
without cafes or change of termination. 

The pofiefilve of the Hrfh perfon is my, mini, our, 
our s\ of the fecond, thy, thine, you, yours ; of the third, 
from he, his, from Jhe, her, and hers, and in the plural 
their, theirs , for both fexes. 

Our , yours , hers, theirs, are ufet} when the fubftantive preceding is 
feparated by a verb, as 7 befe are our hooks. Thefe books are ours. 
Your children excel ours in flature, but outs furpafs yours in learning. 

Ours, yours, hfrs, theirs, notvyithllanding their feeming plural ter- 
mination, are applied equally to lingular and plural fubftantives, as 
Phis book is outs. I befe books are ours. . ' , 

Mine and thine were formerly ufed before a vowel, as mine amiable 
lady ; which though now difufed in profe, might be fiill properly 
continued in poetry, they are ufed as ours and yours , when they are 
referred to a fubftantive preceding. 


Their and theirs are the pofTefTives likewife of it, and 
are therefore applied to things. 


Pronouns relative are, 
whofoever, whatfoever. 

Sing, and Plur. 

Nom. Who 

Gen. Whofe 

Other oblique cafes., W horn 


who , which, what , whether , 

Sing, and Plur. 

Ncm. Which 

Gen. Of which, or whofe 
Other oblique cafes. Which 


Who is.now ufed in relation to perfons, and which in relation 
things ; but they were anciently confounded. 

Whofe is rather the poetical than regular genitive of which : 

The fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte 

Brought death into the world. Milton 

Whether is only ufed in the nominative and accufative cafes ; and 
has no plural, being applied only to one of a number, commonly to 
one of two, as, Whether of thefe is left 1 know not. Whether flail I 
choofe? It is now almolt obfolete. 


What, whether relative or interrogative, is without 
variation. 

Whofoever, whatfoever , being compounded of who or 
what, and foever , follow the rule of their primitives. 

Singular. Plural. 


In all cafes. 



This 

That 

Other 

Whether 


Thefe 

Thofe 

Others 


The plural others is not ufed but when it is referred to a fubftantive 
preceding, as 1 have fent other horfes. 1 have not fent the fame horfes 
but others. 


Another, being only an other , has no plural. 

Here, there, and where, joined with certain particles 
have a relative and pronominal ufe. Hereof , herein 
hereby, hereafter , herewith, thereof, therein, thereby, there- 
upon, therewith , whereof, wherein, whereby, whereupon, 
wherewith, which fignify, of this , in this, &c. of that 
in that, &c. of which, in which , &c. 

Therefore and wherefore , which are properly, there for 
and where for, for that, for which, are now reckoned con- 
junctions, and continued in ufe. The reft feem to be 
pafiing by degrees into negleCt, though proper, ufe- 
ful, and analogous. They are referred both to fingu- 
lar and plural antecedents. 

There are two more words ufed only in conjunction 
with pronouns, own and felf. 

Own is added to pofifefiives, both fmgular and plural, 
as my own hand, our own houfe. It is emphatical, and 
implies a filent contrariety or oppofition j as, I live in my 
own houfe , that is, not in a hired houfe . This I did with 
my own hand, that is, without help, or not by proxy. 

Self is added to pofieliives, as my felf yourf elves-, and 
fometimes to perfonal pronouns, a* himfelf, itfelf, them - - 
f elves. It then, lik£ own, exprefies emphafis and oppo- 
fition, as 1 did this my felf, that is, not another ; or it 
forms a reciprocal pronoun, as We hurt our [elves by vain 
rage. 

Himfelf, itfelf, themfeves, is fuppofed by Wallis to be put by cor- 
ruption, jOi bis felf, it fef, thetr fltlves ; lo that felf'vs always a Tub* 
ftantive. I his leems juitly obferved, for we fay, He came himfelf j 
Himjefl Jbail do this ; where himfelf cannot be an accufative. 


Of the V e r b. 

Englifii verbs are aCtive, as 7 love ; or neuter, as 7 
langufh. The neuters are formed like the aCtives. 

Moft verbs fignifying adion, may likewife fignify condition or habit, 
and become neuters , as I love, I am in love j I flnke J am now 
linking. 

Verb's have only two tenfes infleCled in their termina- 
tions, the prefent, and fimple preterite ; the other tenfes 
are compounded of the auxiliary verbs have , fhall, 
will, let, may, can, and the infinitive of the aClive or 
neuter verb 

The pafiive voice is formed by joining the participle 
preterite to the fubftantive verb, as 7 am loved. 

To Have. Indicative Mood. 

Prefent Tenfe. 

Sing. 7 have, thou haft, he hath or has ; 

Plur. We have, ye have, they have. 

Has is a termination corrupted from hath , but now more frequently 
ufed both in ve.rfe and profe. 

Simple Preterite. 

Sing. 1 had, thou hadft, he had ; 

Plur. We had, ye had, they had. 

Compound Preterite. 

Sing. I have had, thou haft had, he has had ; 

Plur. W ? have have had, ye have had, they have had. 

Preterplupetf • 
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tongue. 



Preterpluperfefi . 

Sin?, /had had, thou hadft had, he had had; 

Plur. We had had, ye had had, they had had. 

Future • 

Sin?. I fhall have, thou lhalt have, he ft all have ; 

Plur. We fhall have, ye fhall have, they fhall have. 

Second Future. 

Sin?, /will have, thou wilt have, he will have; 

Plur We will have, ye will have, they will have. 

By reading tUefc tdJ tenfes may be oblerved the vanat.ons of 

fhall and will. 

Imperative Mood. 


Conjunctive Mood. 

Prefent. 

Sing. 7 have, thou have, he have ; 

Plur. We have, ye have, they have. 

Preterite fimple as in the Indicative. 

Preterite compound . 

Sing. 7 have had, they have had, he have had ; 

Plur. We have had, ye have had, they have had. 

Future. 

Sing. I fhall have, as in the Indicative. 

Second Future. 

Sing. I fhall have had, thou lhalt have had, he fhall 
have had; 

Plur. We fhall have had, ye fhall have had, they lhall 
have had. 


Potential. 

The potential form of fpeaking is exprefted by may, 
can, in the prefent ; and might, could , or floould, in the 
preterite* joined with the infinitive mood of the verb. 

Prefent. 

Sing. I may have, thou mayft have, he may have ; 

Plur. We may have, ye may have, they may have. 


Preterite. 

Sing. I might have, thou mightft have, he might have ; 
Plur. We might have, ye might have, they might have. 


Prefent. 

Sing. I can have, thou canft have, he can have ; 
Plur. We can have, ye can have, they can have. 


Preterite. 

Sing . 7 could have, tholi couldft have, he could have ; 
Plur. We could have, ye could have, they could have. 

In like manner fnould is united to the verb. 

There is likewife a double Preterite. 

Sing. I fhould have had, thou fhouldft have had, he 
fhould have had ; 

Plur. We fhould have had* ye fhould have had, they 
fhould have had. 

In like manner we ufe, 7 might have had ; 7 could 
have had, &c. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Prefent. To have. Preterite. To have had. 

'■ Participle prefent. Having. Participle preter. Had: 

Verb AClive. To Love. 

Indicative. Prefent. 

Sing. I love, thou loveft, he loveth or loves ; 

Plur. We love, ye love, they love. 

Preterite fimple. 

Sing. I loved, thou loved ft, he loved ; 

Plur. We loved, ye loved, they loved. 

Preterperfetl compared. I have loved, %Y. 
Preterpluperfefl. I had loved, &c. 

Future. I fhall love, G?c. 7 will love, &c. 

Imperative. 

Sing. Love or love thou, let him love ; 

Plur. Let Us love, love or love ye, let them love: 

Conjunctive. Prefent. 

Sing. I love, thou love, he love ; 

Plur. We love, ye love, they love. 

Preterite fimple, as in the Indicative. 

- retente compound. I have loved, ifle 

i 


Future. I fhall love, &c. 

Second Future. I fhall have loved, Sfc. 

Potential. 

Prefent. I may or can love, &c. 

Preterite. I might, could, or fhould love, Lc. ^ 

Double Pret. I might, could, or fhould have loved, 

Infinitive. 

Prefent. To love. Preterite. To have loved. 

Participle prefent. Loving. Participle paji . Loved. 

The pafiive is formed by the addition of the parti- 
ciple preterite, to the different tenfes of the verb lo be, 
which muft therefore be here exhibited. 

Indicative. Prefent. 

Sing. 1 am, thou art, he is ; 

Plur. We are or be, ye are or be, they are or be. 

The plural be is now little in ufe. 

Preterite . 

Sing. I was, thou waft or wert, he was ; 

Plur. We were, ye were, they were. 

Wert is properly of the conjundlive mood, and ought not lo be 
ufed in the indicative. 

Preterite compound. I have been, &c. 

Preterp luperfefi. I had been, &c. 

Future. 1 fhall or will be, &c. 

Imperative. 

Sing. Be thou ; let him be ; 

Plur. Let us be ; be ye ; let them be. 

Conjunctive. Prefent . 

Sing. I be, thou beeft, he be ; 

Plur. We be, ye be, they be. 

Preterite . 

Sing. I were, thou wert, he were ; 

Plur. We were, ye were, they were. 

Preterite compound. I have been, &c» 

Future. 7 fhall have been, &c. 

Potential. 

7 may or can ; would, could, or fhould be ; could, 
would, or fhould have been, &c. 

Infinitive. 

Prefent. To be. Preterite. To have been. 
Participle pref Being. Participle preter. Having been. 

Paffive Voice. Indicative Mood. 

7 am loved, &c. I was loved, &c. I have been 
loved, &c. 

Conjunctive Mood. 

If 7 bq loved, &c. if 7 were loved, £s ?c. If 7 fhall 

have been loved, &c. 

Potential Mood. 

7 may or can be loved, &c. I might, could, or fhould 

beloved, &c. /might, could, or Ihould have been 
loved, &c. 

Infiniti ve. 

Prefent. To be loved. Preterite. To have been loved. 
Participle. Loved. 


. c There * s an ^ther form of Englifh verbs, in which the 
jnfimtive mood is joined to the verb do in its various in- 
flexions, which are therefore to be learned in this place. 

To Bo. 

Indicative. Prefent. 

Smg. 1 do, thou doft, he doth ; 

Plur. We do, ye do, they do. 


Preterite . 

Sing. 1 did, thou didft, he did ; 
Plur. We did, ye did, they did. 
Preterite , £*. / have done, 

Future. I fhall or will do, &c. 


/ had done, &c. 


Imperative. 

Sing. Do thou , let him do ; 

Plur. Let us do, do ye, let them do. 


Conjunctive. Prefent 
Sing. 7 do, thou do, he do ; J 
Plur. We do, ye do, they do. 


The reft are as in the indicative. 
Infinitive. To do ; to have done. 
Participle pref. Doing, Participle preter. 


Done. 
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Ido is fometimes ufed fuperfluoufly, as, /do love, I 
did love ; fimply for I love, or I loved ; bat this is confi- 
dered as a vitious mode of fpeech. 

It is fometimes ufed emphatically ; as, 

I do love thee , and vohen I love thee not , 

Chaos is come again. Shakefpeare. 

It is frequently joined with a negative ; as, 1 like her , 
hut I do not love her ; I wiJJoed him fuccefs , hut did not 
help him. 

The Imperative prohibitory is feldom applied in the 
fecond perfon, at lead in profe, without the word do ; 
as, Stop him , hut do not hurt him ; Praife beauty , hut do 
not dote on it. 

Its chief ufe is in interrogative forms of fpeech, in 
which it is ufed through all the perfons ; as. Do I live? 
Doft thou ftrike me? Do they rebel? Did I complain ? 
Didft thou love her ? Did Jhe die ? So likewife in nega- 
tive interrogations ; Do I not yet grieve ? Did jhe not die? 

Do is thus ufed only in the fimple tenfes. 

There is another manner of conjugating neuter verbs, 
which, when it is ufed, may not improperly denominate 
them neuter pajftves , as they are inflebted according to 
the paffive form by the help of the verb fuftantive to be. 
They anfwer nearly to the reciprocal verbs in French ; 

as, 

/ am rifen, furrexi, Latin ; Je me fuis leve, French. 

I was walked out , exieram ; Je m’etois promene. 

In like manner we commenly exprefs the prefent tenfe ; as, I am 
going, eo. I am grieving, iloleo. bhe is dying, ilia moritur. The 
tempeft is raging, furit pocella. I am purfuing an enemy, hoflem 
infequor. So the other tenfes, as. We were walking , imyxeuapn 
I have been walking, I had been walking, l jhall or will 

be walking. 

There is another manner of ufing the adtive participle, which 
gives it a paflive fignification ; as, The grammar is now printing, 
grammatica jdm nunc chartis iniprimitur. The brafs is forging, ara 
excuduntur. This is, in my opinion, a vitious expreflion, pro- 
bably corrupted from a phrafe more pure, but now fomewhat obfo- 
lete : The book is a printing. The brajs is a forging ; a being properly 

at, and printing an A forging verbal nouns figmfying adtion, according 
to the analogy of this language. 

1 he indicative and conjunctive moods are by modern writers fre- 
quently confounded, or rather the corjun&ive is wholly neglected, 
when fome convenience of verification does not invite its revival. It 
is ufed among the purer writers after f though , ere, before , whether, 
except , unlefs , iwbatfoewpr, whomjoc'ver, and words of wifhing ; as* 
Doubt lets thou art our father , though Abraham be ignorant of us and 
Ifrael acknowledge us not. J ' 

O/Irrigular Verbs. 

The Englifh verbs were divided by Ben Johnfon into 
four conjugations, without any reafon arifing from the 
nature of the language, which has properly but one 
conjugation, fuch as has been exemplified; from which 
all deviations are to be confidered as anomalies, which 
are indeed in our monofyllable Saxon verbs and the 
verbs derived from them very frequent ; but almoft all 
the verbs which have been adopted from other languages, 
follow the regular form. 

Our verbs are obferved by Dr. Wallis to be irregular only in the 
formation of the preterite, and its participle. Indeed, in the fcanti- 
nefs of our conjugations, there is fcarcely any other place for irre- 
gularity. 

The firft irregularity, is a flight deviation from 
the regular form, by rapid utterance or poetical con- 
traction : the laft fyllable ed is often joined with the 
former by fuppreflion of e ; as, lov'd for loved ; after 
f, ch, (Jo, /, k, x , and after the con fun ants/ th , when 
more ftrongly pronounced, and fometimes after m, n , 
r, if preceded by a fhort vowel, t is ufed in pronun- 
ciation, but very feldom in writing, rather than d ; as 
plac't, (natch' t, fijlft , wak't, dwelt, fmel't ; for plac'd 
fnatch'd, fifth' d, wak'd , dwel'd, fmel'd ; or placed, fnatched, 
fifhed, waked , dwelled , fmclled. 

Thofe words which terminate in l or ll, or p, make 
their preterite in t, even in folemn language ; as crept , 
felt, dwelt ; fometimes after x, ed is changed into t • 
as, vext : this is not conftant. 

A long vowel is often changed into a fliort one ; thus, 
kept, Jlept, wept , crept , fwept ; from the verbs, to keep , 
to ftleep, to weep, to creep* to fweep. 

Where d or / go before, the additional letter d or /, 
in this contrac t.cd lOim, coalefce into one letter with the 
radical d or / : if t were the radical, they coalefce into t ; 
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but if d were the radical, then into d or t, as the one or 
the other letter may be more eaflly pronounced : as 
read, led , fpread , fhed, Jhred, bid , hid, chid, fed, bled, bred 
fped , find, rid ; from the verbs, to read, to lead, to 
fpread, to fhed, to (bread, to bid, to hide, to chide, to feed, 
to bleed, to breed, to (peed, to ftride, to fide, to ride. 
And thus, caft , hurt, coft , burft, eat, beat, f meat , fit 
quit, fmit , writ, bit, hit , met, J. hot ; from the verbs, to 
caft, to hurt, to coft, to burft, to eat , to beat, to fweat 
to fit, to quit, to finite, to write , to bite, to hit, to meet 
to fljoot. And in like manner, lent, fent , rent, girt • 
from the verbs, to lend , to fiend, to rend, to gird. 

The participle preterite or paflive is often formed in 
en, inftead of ed', as been , taken, given, (lain, known 
from the verbs to be, to take, to give, to flay, to know] 
Many words have two or more participles, as not 
only written, bitten , eaten, beaten, hidden, chidden, flat- 
ten, ch often, broken ; but likewife writ, bit, eat, beat, 
hid, chid , Jhot, chofe , broke, are promifeuoufly ufed in 
the participle, from the verbs to write, to bite, to eat > 
to beat , to hide, to chide, to J hoot , to chocfe, to break , 
and many fuch like. 

In the fame manner (own, (hewn, hewn , mown, 
loaden , laden , as well as ft 'ow'd , fhew'd, hew'd , mow'd, 
loaded, laded, from the verbs to fow, to ftbew, to hew 
to mow, to load, or lade. * 

. Concerning thefe double participles it is difficult to 
give any rule ; but he (hall feldom err who remembers, 
that when a verb has a participle diftinbt from its pre- 
terite, as write, wrote, written, that diftinbt participle 
is more proper and elegant, as The book is written, is 
better than The book is wfote, though wrote may be ufed 
in poetry. 

/ here are other anomalies in the preterite. 

. lm Win, (pin, begin, fwim, ftrike, flick, fing, fling, fling, 
ring, wring, fpung, J wing , drink, fink , Jhrink, ftink , 
come, run, find, bind, grind , wind, both in the pre- 
terite imperlebt and participle paflive, give won, fpun, 
begun, fwum , Jlruck, fiuck , fung, flung, flung, rung , 
wrung, fprung, fiwung, drunk, funk , fhrunk, hung, come , 

7 tin, found, bound, ground , wound. And molt of them 
are alio formed in the preterite by a, as began , rang, 
f' r ‘f-> ftp? ung, drank , came, ran, and fome others ; but 
molt of thefe are now obfoletc. Some in the participle 

paflive likewife take en, as ftricken , Jlrucken, drunken, 
bounden. 

2 ‘ IP'-P teach, reach, feek, befeech, catch, buy , bring, 
think work, make fought, taught , r aught, fought, be^ 
Jougcot, caught, bought, brought, thought, wrought. 

But a great many of thefe retain likewife the regular 
form, as teached, reached , befeeched , catched, worked. 
r 3 * Ifke, fthakc, for fake, wake , awake, l land , break, 
Jpeak, bear , Jhear , f wear , tear , weave, cleave, ftrive . > 
thrive, drive, Jhine, rife , arife, finite, write, bide, abide, 
ride choofie, chufe, tread, get, beget, forget, feethe, make 
in both preterite and participle took, forfook, woke, 
awo^e, J ood, bioke, J poke , bore , fhore , ft wore , tore , 
wore, wove, clove , ft rove, throve, drove , fhone, rofe , 
a 7 ofe , [mote, wrote, bode , abode, rode , chofe , trade, got, 
begot, forgot, fod. But we fay likewife, thrive, rfte, 
fimt, writ, cbid, rid. In the preterite fome are 

l evw e 01 mC( -‘ by a -> as brake, fpake, bare, fh are, 
Jware tare, ware, clave, gat, begat, forgat , and per- 
haps fome others, but more rarely. In the parti- 
ciple paffive are many of them formed by en, as 
taken, Jhaken, forfaken, broken, fpoken, born, Jhorn, 
Jworn, torn worn, woven , cloven, thriven , driven, rifen, 
y 2 ri den, chofcn, trodden, gotten, begotten , forgot- 
ten, fodden. And many do likewife retain the analogy 
lTi j .j 0 } 9 r a f find's awaked , (beared, weaved, leaved , 

4. Cue, b<d. Jit, make in the preterite vavc, bade, 
m boffi/// b >arClc T^ e paffive, given, bidden , fitten ; but 

5. D/ aw, know, grow, throw, blow , crow like a cock, 

^ ma ^ e t ^ e ^ r P reter ke drew, knew , grew , 

cS’ 5 C T’ fi6W ] ** f™' b ■’ ^eir parti- 
w/ P ive r "> drawn , known, finown , grown , 

tT'Jr* /T’ a* Yet from 

fro " <*> •?>* 
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ENGLISH 


Of Derivation. 

That the Englifh language ^ be m0 ? eafll , y Sjr 

neceffary to enquire ho« us der.vative words are ponced irom the^ 

■ 3, and how the primitives are boi rowed Irom odier 

In this enquiry 


primitives, and how the primitives are borrowed 

cruacres In this enquiry J fhall fometimes copy Di U~Iis, 

fometimes endeavour to fupply his detetts, and rectify his errours. 


Nouns are derived from verbs. 

The thin°- implied in the verb as done or produced, 
is commonly either the prefent of the verb ; as, to love, 
love-, to fright, a fright ; to fight, * fight-, °r the pre- 
terite of the verb, as, to ftrike, I ftrick or ftrook, zftroke. 
The aftion is the fame with the participle prefent, as 

loving , frighting , fighting, ftriking. 

The agenr, or perfon adting, is denoted by the fyl- 
lable er added to the verb, as lover, frighter , jlrikcr. 

Subftantives, adje&ives, and fometimes other parts 
of fpeech, are changed into verbs : in which cale the 
vowel is often lengthened, or the confonant foftened ; 
as, a houfe, to houfe ; brafs, to braze ; glafs, to glaze ; 
^grafs, to graze ; price, to p‘ize ; breath, to breathe-, a 
fiffi, to fifth ; oyl, to oyl ; further, to further', forward, 

to forward ; hinder, to hinder. 

Somet mes the termination en is added, efpecially to 
adjectives ; as, hafte, to haften ; length, to lengthen ; 
ftrength to ftrengihen ; fhort, to- fhort en ; fafl, to faflen-, 
white, to whiten', black, to blacken ; hard, to harden-, 
foft, to (often. 

From fu bilan fives are formed adje&ives of plenty, by 
adding the termination y ; as, a loufe, loufy ; wealth, 
wealthy ; health, healthy ; might, mighty ; worth, 
worthy ; wit, witty ; haft, lufty ; water, watery ; earth, 
earthy ; wood, a wood, woody ; air, airy ; a heart, 
hearty ; a hand, handy. 

From fubftantives are formed adjeflives of plenty, by 
adding the termination ful, denoting abundance ; as, 
joy, joyful ; fruit, fruitful ; youth, youthful ; care, care- 
ful ; ufe, ufeful ; delight, delightful ; plenty, plentiful ; 
help, helpful. 

Sometimes, in almoft the fame fenfe, but with fome 
kind of diminution thereof, the termination feme is 
added, denoting fome thing, or in fome degree ; as, de- 
light, delightfomc ; game, gamefome ; irk, irkfeme ; bur- 
den, burdenfome *, trouble, troublefome ; light, lightfome ; 
hand, handfome ; alone, lonefome ; toil, toilfome. 

On the contrary, the termination lefts added to fub- 
ftantives, makes adjedtives fignilying want ; as worth- 
lefts, wit lefts, heartlefs, joylefs , carelefs, helplefs. Thus 
comfort, comfort lefts ; fap, faplefs. 

Privation or contrariety is very often denoted by the 
particle un prefixed to many adjedtives, or in before 
words derived from the Datin ; as, pleafant, unpleafant ; 
wife, unwife ; profitable, unprofitable', patient, impa- 
tient. Thus unworthy, unhealthy, unfruitful, unufcful, 
and many more. 

The original Englifh privative is in : ; but as we often borrow from 
tnc Latin, 01 its deicendants, words already fignifying privation, as 
zu-p carious, impious, hiftifcreet, the infeparable particles un and in 
hay> fallen into cunfufion, from whiih it is not eafy to difcntangle 

i n is prefixed to all words originally Englifh, as untrue, untruth , 
untmiott, unbandfime. 

tftn is prefixed to all participles made priv tive. adjedives, as un- 
feeling, unajjifiing, unaided, ur.deligbted , un endeared 

Lu ought never to be prefixed to a participle prefent, to mark a 

forbearance or ateon, as upfigbing , but a privation of habit, &s 
uvpi tying. ’ 

: Bn is prefixed to moll fubftantives which have an Emdifh termina- 
tion,_ as unfertilenefs, unperfeclriefs, which, if they have borrowed 
terminations, ta^e in or im, as infertility, imperfection : unci oil in- 
civility ; unaclive, inactivity. 

In borrowins adjeflives, if we receive them already compounded 
n is ufnal to retam the particle pref.xed, as rWrrcry, ; m p rs ’. 

but if we borrow the adjea,ve, and add the privative panicle 
we commonly prefix un, as unpohte, ungallant. 

The p repetitive particles dii and mis, derived from the 
des and mes of the French, fignify almoft the fame a* un ■ 
yet i/u rather imports contrariety than privation, fince it 
anlsvers to the Latin prepofition de. Mis infmuates 
fome error, and tor the moft pan may be rendered by 
the Latin words male or perpernm. T 0 like, to di/like - 
onour, dijhonour ; to honour, to grace, to dijhonour to 
•fi'-ice-, to oaign, to difdeign ; chance, hap, mifebahee 


tongue. 

mifbap -, to take, tomifiake-, deed, mfMi ft "fij* 
mifufe -, to employ, to mifemploy ; to apply , to f 

^ Words derived from Latin written with . de or dis re- 
tain the fame fignification. as diftinguifh, diftmg u ° ; de- 
trail, detraho ; defame, defamo ; detain, detineo. 

The termination h added to fubftantives, and fome- 
times to adjeftives,- forms adjeftives that import fome 
kind of fimilitude or agreement, being formed by con- 
trabtion of Ink or like. 

A criant, gianily, giantlike ; earth, earthly ; heaven^ 
heavenly ; world, worldly ; God, godly ; good, gocay. 

The fame termination ly added to adjectives, foims 
adverbs of like fignification ; as, beautiful, beautifully 
lweet, fwcetly ; that is, in a beautiful manner 3 with fome 

degree of fweetnefs. . . 

The termination ifth added to adjeblives, impoits di- 
minution 5 and added to fubftantives, impoits fimili- 
tude or tendency to a character; as, green, greenifh 5 
white, whitifh ; foft, foft if h ; a thief, thteviflj ; a wolf, 

wolvifh *, a child, childiflo. ^ _ ‘ 

We have forms of diminutives in fubftantiv r es, though 
not frequent; as, a hill, a hillock ; a cock, a cockrel ; a 
pike, pickrel ; this is a French termination; a goofe, 
a gofling ; this is a German termination : a lamb, a 
lambkin ; a chick, a chicken ; a man, a manikin ; a pipe* 
a pipkin ; and thus Halkin , whence the patronimick 
Hawkins, Wilkin, Thomkin , and others. 

Yet ftill there is another form of diminution among the Englifh, 
by lefiening the found idelf, efpecially of vowels ; as there L a form 
of augmenting them by enlarging, or even lengthening it ; and tnat 
fomet mes not fo much by change of the letters, as ot their pronun r 
ciation ; as, (up, ftp, foop, fop, fippet , where, befides the extenuation 
of the vowel, there is added the French termination et ; top, tip ; 
fit, f pout ’, babe,bab\. booby, (Suirzv ; ; great pronounced iong, especi- 
ally if with afhonger found, grea t ; little pronounced long, lee-tie ; 
ting, tang, tong, imports a luccefiion of fmaller and then greater 
founds ; atod fo in jingle, jangle, tingle, tangle, and many other mads 
words. 

Much however of this is arbitrary and fanciful , depending 'wholly on 
oral utterance, and therefore fcarcely nxorthy the notice of IVa.hs.- 

Of concrete adjeblives are made abftrabb fubftan- 
tives, by adding the termination nefs, and a few in 
hood or head , noting character or qualities ; as, white, 
whitenefs ; hard, hardnefs ; great, great nefs ; fkilful, 
Jkilfulncfs, unfkilfulnefs ; godhead , manhood, maidenhead , 
widowhood , knighthood, priefthood , likelihood, falfehood. 

There are other abftrads, partly derived from ad- 
jectives, and partly from verbs, which are formed by 
the addition of the termination th, a fmall change be- 
ing fometimes made ; as, long, length ; ftrong, ftrength ; 
broad, wide, breadth, width ; deep, depth ; true, truth ; 
warm, warmth ; dear, dearth ; flow, Jlowth ; merry, 
mirth ; heal, health ; well, weal, wealth ; dry, droughtb ; 
young, youth ; and fo moon, month . 

Like thefe are fome words derived from verbs ; dy, 
death ; till, tilth ; grow, growth ; mow, later mowth^ 
after mow' th ; commonly fpoken and written later math, 
aftermath-, fkea\,ftealth ; bear, birth ; rue, ruth ; and 
probably earth from to ear or plow ; fly, flight ; weigh,, 
weight ; fray, fright ; to draw, draught. 

Thc.e fiiould rather be written fiighth, frigbth, only that cuftom 
prevails, left h fhould be twice repeated. 

The fame form retain faith, fpight, wreathe , wrath, broth, froth, 
breath, footh, 'worth, light , 'Wight, and the like, whofe primitives are 
either entirely obfolete, or feldom occur. Perhaps they are derived 
from/ry or foy, fpry, wry, 'wreak , brew, mow, fry, bray, fay, work. 

Some ending in ftoip imply an office, employment, 
or condition ; as, kingftjip , wardjhip, guardianfiof , part- 
nerfhip , ftewardfhip headfhip, lordfhip. 

Thus vior/hip, that is, 'worthfhip ; whence 'Vcor/hitful, to 
Jhip. 

Some few ending in dom, rick , wick, do efpecially 
note dominion, at lead ftate or condition ; as tenge 
dukedom, earldom, princedom, popedom , chriftendom, j 
dom, wifdom , whoredom, bifhoprick, bailywick. 

Merit and age are plainly French terminations, 
are of the fame import with us as among them, fcan 

ever occunng, except in words derived from the Frei 
as commandment , ufage . 
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A GRAMMAR OF THE 


There are in Englifli often long trains of words allied by their 
meaning and derivation ; as, to beat , a bat , batoon , a battle , a beetle , 
a battle-door , to batter , butter , a kind of glutinous compofition for 
food. All thefe are of fimilar fignification, and perhaps derived from 
the Latin batuo. Thus take, touch, tickle, tack, tackle ; all imply a 
local conjunction, from the Latin tango, tetigi, taclum. 

From two are formed twain, twice, twenty , twelve, twins , twine, 
twijl, twirl, twig, twitch, twinge, between, betwixt , twilight, twibil. 

The following remarks, extracted from Wallis, are ingenious, but 
of more lubtlety than folidity, and fuch as perhaps might in every 
language be enlarged without end. 

Sn ufually implies the nofe, and what relates to it. From the La- 
tin nafus are derived the French nes and the Englilh nofe ; and nefs, 
a promontory, as projecting like a nofe. But as if from the conlo- 
nants ns taken from nafus, and tranfpoled, that they may the better 
correfpond, Jh denotes nafus ; and thence are derived many words 
that relate to the nofe, as fnout, fneeze, fnore , Jnort, Jnear, flicker, 
fiat, fnevil, fnite, fluff, fnuffie , fnajfie, Jnarle, fridge. 

There is another Jn , which may perhaps be derived from the Latin 
finuo, as fnake, fneak, fnad , fnare ; fo likewife flap and /natch, fnib , 
fnub 

Bl implies a blaf ; as, blow , blaf, to blaf, to blight, and, meta- 
phorically, to hlaft one’s reputation ; bleat, bleak, a bleak place, to 
look bieak or weather-beaten, bleak, b ay, bleach , blufier, blurt , bltfer , 
blab , bladder , bleb, blifer , blabber -lip' t , blubber - check' t, bloted , blote- 
h err mgs, blaf , blaze, to blow , that is, bloffom , bloom ; and perhaps 
blood and blujh . 

In the native words of our tongue is to be found a great agree- 
ment between the letters and the thing figniiied ; and therefore the 
founds of letters imaller, {harper, louder, cloler, fofter, ltronger, 
clearer, more obfeure, and moie ftridulous, do very often intimate 
the like effe&s in the things fignihed. 

Thus words that begin with fir intimate the force and cffeCt of 
the thing figmfied, as if probably derived from rpw/^, or firenuus ; 
as, firong, firengtb, firew, firike, Jireake , firoke , firipe, firhve, finfe, 
firuggle, front, jtrut , firetc.tr , firait , firid, freight , that is, narrow, 
di It rain, firefs, difirefi, ftring , firap, fir earn, J: reamer, firand, finp, 
ftray, Jtruggle , Jtrange, finite, Jtraddle. 

St in like manner implies ftrength, but in a lefs degree, fo much 
Only as is fufficient to preferve what has been already communi- 
cated, rather than acquire any new degree ; as if it were derived 
from the Latin fio : for example, fiand,jtay, that is, to remain, or to 
prop ; faff, /toy, that is, to oppofe ; flop, to stuff, stifle, to stay , that 
is, to hop ; a fay, that is, an obftacle ; stick, stut, stutter, stammer, 
stagger, stickle, stick, stake , a (harp pale, and any thing depoiited 
at play ; stock , stem, sting, to sting , stink, stitch , stud, stanchion , 
stub, stubble , to stub up, stump, whence stumble , stalk, to stalk, step , 
to stamp with the feet, whence to stamp , that is, to make an Impreflion 
and a damp ; stow, to flow, to hefiow, steward or stoward , stead, 
steady, steadfafi, stable , a stable, a stall, to stall, stool, stall, still, stall, 
stallage, stall, stage, still adj. and still adv. stale, stout, sturdy, steed, 
stoat , stallion , stiff, stark-dead, to starve with hunger or cold ; stone, 
steel, stem, stanch , to stanch blood, to stare, steep , steeple , stair, stan- 
dard, a dated meafure, stately. In all thefe, and perhaps fome others, 
ft denotes fomething firm and fixed. 

Thr implies a more violent degree of motion, as throw , tln-ufi, 
throng, throb, through, threat , threaten, thrall, throws. 

li r imply fome fort of obliquity or didortion, as wry, to wreathe , 
wrefi, wrefile, wring, wrong, wnnch, wrench, wrangle, wrinkle, 
wrath , wreak , wrack, wretch, wrifi, wrap. 

Sw imply a fiient agitation, or a fofter kind oflateral motion ; as 
/way, Jv.ag, to /way, fw agger, fwerve, fweat, fweep, /will, Jwim, 
fining, fiwift, fweet, (witch , Jwinge. 

Nor is there much difference ot fm in /moot he, /mug, /mile , J mirk , 
fmte, which figmfks the fame as to firike, but is a fofter word ; fmall, 
fnell, f/iack, /mother, /mart, a /mart blow properly fignifies fuch a kind 
of droke as with an originally fiient motion implied in fm, proceeds 
to a quick violence, denoted by ar fuddenly ended, as is fhewn 
by t. 

Cl denote a kind of adhefion or tenacity, as in cleave , clay, cling, 
climb . clamber, clammy , clq/p, to cla/p , to clip, to clincf, cloak , clog, 
clofe, to cloje, a clod, a clot, as a ilot of blood, clouted cream, a clut- 
ter, a cl ufier. 

Bp implies a kind of didipation or expanfion, efpecially a quick 
one, particularly if there be an r , as if it were from Jpargo or feparo : 
for example, fipread, firing, , /prig, firm, fprinkle , fplit,f pUnter, /pill, 
J 'pit , /putter, /patter. 

SI denotes a kind of fiient fall, or a lefs obfervable motion ; as in 
/lime, fide, /lip, /Upper, Jly , /eight. Jit , /low, /lack, j Tight , fling, 
/lap. 

And fo likewife a/h, in crafty, ra/h, gajb, f.a/b, cla/h, la/h , flafih, 
pla/h, tra/b , indicates fomething acting more nimb'y and lharply. 
But u/b, in cru/h, ru/h, gufih, fu/h, blujh , bru/h, hujh, pu/b, implies 
fomething as acting more obtufely and dully. Yet in both there is 
indicated a fwift and fudden motion, not indantaneous, but gradual, 
by the continued found Jh. 

Thus \n fling, fiing, ding, /wing, cling, f ug, wring, JUng, the ting- 
ling of the termination ng, and the lharpnds of the vowel i, imply 
the continuation of a very {lender motion or tremor, at length indeed 
vanifhing, but not fuddenly interrupted. But in link, wink, fink, 
dink, think, think, that end in a mute confonant, there is alio indi- 
cated a hidden ending. 

If there be an l, as in jingle, tingle , tinkle , mingle , fprinkle, 
twinkle, there is implied a frequency, or iteration of fmall a£ts. And 
the fame frequency of aids, but lefs fubtile by reafon of the clearer 
vowel a, is indicated in jangle , tangle, Ipangle , mangle , wrangle , 
hr angle , dangle ; as alfo in mumble, grumble, jumble , tumble , ftumble , 
rumble,' crumble, fumble . But at the fame time the dole « implies 
fomething obfcuie or obtunded , and a congeries of confonants mbl. 


denotes a confufed kind of rolling or tumbling, as in rankle 
Jcamble, fc ramble, wamble, amble ; but in thele there is fomething 
acute. 

In nimble, the acutenefs of the vowel denotes celerity. In fparhle 
fp denotes difiipadcn, ar an acute crackling, k a hidden interrupter/ 
l a frequent iteration ; and in like manner in fprinkle, unlels in m ay 
imply the fubtility of the diflipated guttules. Thick and thin differ 
in that the former ends with an obtufe confonant, and the later 
with an acute. 

In like manner, in fqueek, fqueak, fqueal, fquall braul, wraul , yaul 
fpaul, fereek, fhreek, fhrtl, /harp, Jhrivel, wrinkle, crack, cra/h , da/b, 
gna/b, pla/b, crufio, hu/h, bifte, fiffc, whifi, foft, jarr, hud, f UH, 
whirl, buz, bufsle, fpindle, dwindle, twine , twifi, and in many more* 
we may obferve the agreement of fuch fort of founds with the tiling 
fignified : and this fo frequently happens, that fcarce any language 
which I know can be compared with ours. So that one moro- 
fyllable word, of which kind are almoll all ours, emphatically 
expreffes what in other languages can fcarce be explained but by 
compounds, or decompounds, or fometimes a tedious circumlo- 
cution. 

We have many words borrowed from the Latin \ but 
the greateft part of them were communicated by the 
intervention of the French ; as grace , face , elegant y ele- 
gance , refemble. 

Some verbs, which feem borrowed from the Latin 
are formed from the prefent tenle, and fome from the 
fupines. 

From the prefent are formed fpend, expend, expendo; 
conduce, conduco *, defptfe, defpicio ; approve , approbo; 
conceive , concipio. 

From the lupines , fnpplicate, fupplico ; demon (Irate 
demonftro •, difpofe, difpono ; expatiate, expatior ; fp- 
prefs , fupprimo ; exempt, eximo. 

Nothing is more apparent, thin that Wallis goes too far in quell 
of originals. Many of thefe which feem feledted as immediate de- 
feendents from the Latin, are apparently French, as conceive , approve, 
expofc , exempt. 

Some words purely French, not derived from the 
Latin, we have translerred into our language *, as, gar- 
den, garter, buckler, to advance, to cry, to plead, front the 
French jar din, jar tier, bouclier , avancer, cryer, f l aider - r 
though indeed, even of thefe, part is of Latin original/ 

As to many words which we have in common with the Germans 
it is doubtful whether the old Teutons borrowed them from the La- 
tins, or the Latins from the Teutons, or both had them from fome 
common original ; as, wine, vinum ; wind, ventus ; went, vein ; 
way, via ; wall, vallum ; wallow, volvo ; wool, vellus ; will, volo 
worm, vermis ; worth, virtus ; wafp, vefpa ; day, dies ; draw, naho ; 
tame, domo, Lpw ; yoke, jugum, divyot ; ; over, upper, f uper, 1 %-. ; 
***»■ fum > “PS break ' fraiigo ; fly, volo ; blow, fio. I make no 
doubt but the Teutonick is more ancient than the Latin : and it is 
no lefs celt. up, that the Latin, which boirowed a oreat number of 
words, not only from the Greek, efpecially the Adick, but from 
other neighbouring languages, as the Olcan and others, which have 
long become obfoiete, received not a few from the Teutonick. Jc is 
certain, that the Englilh, German, and other T eutonick languages, 
retained iome derived fom the Greek, which the Latin has notf as 
path, pfad, ax, act's, mit, fiord, pfiurd , daughter , tochter, mickle, nii n dc, 
moon, /ear, grave, graff, to grave, to firra/e, whole, heal, horn 
«cr« 7 o ? , {Mice, vrofifMs, pyaNo?, fuywV, i&fc, y&to, o7^, 

yince they received thele immediately from the Greeks, with- 
out the intervention of the Latin language, why may not other 
words be derived immediately from the fame fountain, though they 
be likewife found among the .Latins. b 

Our anceftors were ftudious to form borrowed words, 
however long, into monofyliables ; and not only cut 
off the formative terminations, but cropped the firft fyl- 
lable, efpecially in words beginning with a vowel *, and 
rejetffed not only vowels in the middle, but likewife 
confonants of a weaker found, retaining the ftronger, 
which feem the bones of words, or changing then/for 
others of the fame organ, in order that the found might 
become the fofter ; but efpecially tranfpofing their order, 
that they might tne more readily be pronounced with- 
out the intermediate vowels. For example, In expendo, 
fpend ; exemplum, fample ^ excipio, fcape \ extraneus, 
jtrange \ extradtum, Jlretch'd-, excrucio, to ferew \ ex- 
fcoiio, to fcour ; excorio, to fcourge \ excortico, to 
ferdteh ; and others beginning with esc : as alfo, emen- 
do, to mend •, epifcopus, bijhop ; in Danifh Bifp\ epi- 

itola, piftle ; holpitale, fpittle ; Hifpania, Spain ; hilto- 
ria, Jlory. 

Many of thefe etymologies are doubtful, and fome evidently 
mutaken. 

The following are fome what harder, Alexander, S ancle > ; Elifaketha, 
dettyi apjs, bee i aper, bur j p pafling into b, as in bijhop ; and by 

cutting 


si?i 
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and a tranfpofed, as m S off the beginning, and 

fawn-, lege, hm ’ ’ *// . pullas, afoah, fiCirJafbcr ; 

changing.? into f, « W.fL, p.fcU, fijb ; and 

pavor, fear ; polio, fi e ^ P ’ . - ; ag ta b en f* r0 m the beginning ; 

Lnfpofing.mto attorn./* , 

apex, apiece ; peak, pfike , zo P y e f c bucer, Fr. Jcout ; exfcalpo, 
fence ; difpenfatOG Afff, ' / an j hence ferap, finable, (crawl ; 
Jcrape, rellormg l inftea » onitU s, attonitus, stpnnd ; fto- 

exculpo, fimf ; « 0/Spo, 'stop; audere, Ur. ; 
roachus, maw; offeodo warn, yarning ; 

vere, war,. n TT or mWt founLd like cure,, and the 

the Latin y <=°» fonant t wa5 formerly that of the letter /. that 
dern found of the v w hich had the found of (p, and the mo- 

is , the of the Greek, or fb, ulcus, 

dern found of the I J f orr0 wf fir rowful j ingenium, en- 

ulcere, nicer .. would rather der.ve it from 
^SntTIfundtulJm. funnet; gagates, jeU , pro- 

jeaum, ' /omewhat harder ; from tempore, time j from 

There are fync P . o . as the French bomme, femme, nom, 

?° min ho mfnT Vcemina, nomine. Thus pagina, page ; pot ; 

from h°mme, , can . ten torium, tent ; precor, pray j prapda, 

ZTcfth, fpeculor , Jfy-. plico .fty- impl.co, ^ ; nepl.co, «- 
’eomplico. the number of the fyl- 

, ,t;T;av bl Wftn dfa‘ amV ad, ; fpintus, ffrM, , debitum, 
tables may oe lencu , . a rhA\ ouietus. 


ca- 

for 

mo- 



ltaouiuiu, > r 

brawl, ruble. h f^ffi. qU Q ^ //jeaVone of a fofter found, or even a 

hole^vUable" rotundus, round ; fragilis , frail ; fecurus, fire ; re- 
whole fyllab.e , f ttbt i lis ,/^ ; nomen, noun; desanus, dean ■; 

gula, rule-, tegula, f noerare . to (oar ; pen- 



feetS harder, where many of them meet, 
k\rk church ; prelbyter, priest ; facnllanus, fixton , 
breach f fagus. beech, / changed into 

/ 5 i’ r into ch which are letters, near-a-km j fngefco, freeze ; 

fj’ieefco - frejb, fc into A as above in i 'J ho P' ™ fiafba, Jkiff, 

; f and refrigefco, refrejh j but virefco .frejb ; phlebotomus J.e.m * 
•bovina, beef; vttuhna, W i feutifer Jpnire; pcemtentia, fcnance ; 
fanAuarium fanelmn, fentry ; quasfitio, chafe ; perquifitio, furcbecfe ■ ; 
anguilla^w/i infola, ijle, ile, ijland. Hand; mfuletta, ifiet, net ; eygit 
and more contraaedly cy, whence Owfiey, Ru/ey, Ely ; exammare, « 
(rein namelv by rejecting from the beginning and end e pna o, ac- 
cording to the u'fual manner, the remainder xamin, which the Saxons, 
who did not ufe *, writ cfamen, or Jcamen ls contrafted into f can ; 
as from dominus, don ; nomine, noun ; abomino, ban ; and indeed 
apum exafnen they turned into fiiame •, for which we fay fiwarme by 
inferting r to denote the murmuring ; thefaurus, store ; fedile, 
stool ; vewc, wet ; fudo , /sweat ; gaudium, gay j pens, jay; fuccus, 
juice ; catena, chain ; caliga, calga; chaule, chauffe , Fr. hofe ; ex- 
tmguo, stanch, fquench, quench, stint ; foras. forth ; fpecies, fpice ; 
re a to read ; adjuvo, aid ; eclat, tevum, ay, age, ever; lioccus, lock; 
excerpo, (crape, (rabble, /crawl i extrayagus, stray, straggle; col- 
ledum, dot , dutch; colligo, coil; recoil igo, recoil ; fevero . fwcar ; 
Itridulus, Jhrj.ll ; procurator, proxy ; pulfo, to pufh ; calamus, ^ quill ; 
impetere. to impeach ; augeo, auxi, wax ; and nanefco, vanui, wane ; 
f) llabare, to /pell; puteus, pit; granum, corn; comprimo, cramp, 

crump, crumple, crinkle. . . . _ 

Some may feem hardier, yet may not be rejeaed, for it at lead 

appears, that fome of them are derived from proper names, and 
there are others whofe etymology is acknowledged by every body ; 
as Alexander, Elick , Scander, Sander, Sandy, Sunny ; Eliza- 
beth, Elizabeth, F hjabeth, Betty, Befs ; Margareta, Margaret, Mar- 
get, Meg , Bey ; Maria, Mary . Mai. Bal, Malkin, Mawkin. Mawkes ; 
Matthxus, MatthOy Matthew; Martha, Matt. Bat; Gulielmus, 
VKilhelnus, ■ Girolamo, Guillaume, William, Will, Bill, Wilkin, Wic - 
ken, Wicks , Wi ieks. 

Thus cariophyllus, flos ; gerofilo, Jtal. giriflee, gilofer, Fr. gilli- 
fiower, which the vulgar call julyfiower, as if derived from the 
month July ; petrofelinum, pafly ; portulaca, pur/lain ; cydonium, 
quince ; cydoniatum, quiddeny; perficum, peach; eruca, eruke, which 
they corrupt to car-wig , as if it took its name from the ear ; annulus 
geminus, a gimmal or gimbal ring ; and thus the word gimbal and 
jumbal is transferred to other things thus interwoven ; quelques 
chofes, kick/haws. Since the origin of thefe, and many others, 
however forced, is evident, it ought to appear no wonder to any 
one if the ancients have thus disfigured many, efpecially as they fo 
much affeded monofyliables ; and, to make them found the fofter, 
took this liberty of maiming, taking away, changing, tranlpofmg, 
and foftening them. 

But while we derive thefe from the Latin, I do not mean to fay, 
that many of them did not immediately come to us from the Saxon, 
Danifh, Dutch, and Teutonick languages, and other dialefts, and 
fome taken more lately from the French or Italians, or Spaniards. 

The fame word, according to its different fignifications, often has 
a different origin ; a$. to bear a burden , from fero ; but to bear, whence 
birth , lorn, bairn, comes from pario ; and a bear, at leart if it be of 
Latin original, from fera T hus perch, a fifli, from perca ; but 
ferch , a meafure, from pertica, and likewile to perch. To fpell is 
from fyllaba ; but fpell, an inchantment, by which it is believed that 
the boundaries are fo fixed in lands, that none can pafs them again!! 
the maker’s will, from expello ; and /pell, a meffenger, from epistola ; 
whence gofpel , good-jpel , or godfpell. Thus free/e, or freeze , from fri- 
gefco ; but freeze , an archkedomc word, from z op horns ; but fnefi. 


X O N G U E. 

for doth, from erifa, or perhaps from a * being more ft 

than any other ior keeping out tn r^onofyllables, compounded 

There are many words among us even rnono^m • J and 
of rwo or more words,, at leaft for * mg^ miteaa ot ^ from 

compriCng dt,«cc fence ; from * 

fdf/- 

is, becaafe of the obfeure « fometn^ g £ ,^ tMion and n0 ,re, 

chiefl/diffeTfrom fiuttor. 

ark . comes Wjgm|'.ng and f, the mute 

name') , fp t * its’beine fuddenly terminated ; but adding l, is 
confonant intimates its be T he fame fp by adding r, that is 

diffufing or ^ expanding itfdf ; 

"to ’which adding the termination mg, it becomes fp>mg > J ts vl 
__„r tor imnorts its lharpnefs the termination mg, and Jailly 
S^’Slius, e„ds P ,n the mute 

ST oTa Angle S Hen/ewe /allW 

whatever has° an elaftick force ; as alfo a fountain of water, and 
thence the origin of any thing; and to fp ring, to germinate, an 
a/ ! rZ of the four feafons. From the fam efir and out, is formed 
jprout, and with the termination ig, fpng ; of which the following, 
inr fFf niok r»art is the difference : Jprout, of a groffer found, ini 
ports'll ^fttdf^dhdftr bud; fpdg, Jf a flende-er found, denotes a 
fmaller flioot. In like manner, from str of the verb strive, and 
comes strtmt and strut From the fame str and the termination 
uwle, is made struggle ; and this j ft imports, but without any great 
noffe by reafon of the obfeure found of the vowel u In like mea- 
ner, from throw and roll is made trull ; and almoft in the fame feme 
is trundle, from throw or thrust, and rundle. 1 hus graff or greugu ) > 
compounded of grave and rough ; and trudge from tread or trot , and 

drudge. 


In thefe obfervations it is eafy to difeover great faga- 
city and great extravagance, an ability to do much de- 
feated by the defire ot doing more than enough. ^ It 

may be remarked, , 

1. That Wallis’s derivations are often fo maae, that 

by the fame licence any language may be deduced from 

any other. . 

2. That he makes no diftin&ion between words imme- 
diately derived by us from the Latin, and thole which 
being copied from other languages, can therelcie affbiu 
no example of the genius ot the Englilh language, or 
its Jaws of derivation. 

3. That he derives from the Latin, often with great 
harfhnefs and violence, words apparently Teutonick •, 
and therefore, according to his own declaration, pro- 
bably older than the tongue to which he refers them. 

4. That fome of his derivations are apparently erro- 
neous. 

SYNTAX. 

The ekabliflhed practice of grammarians requires that I fhould here 
treat of the Syntax ; but our language has fo little inflection, or va- 
riety of terminations, that its conliruttion neither requires nor ad- 
mits many rules. Wallis therefore has totally omitted it; and John- 
fon, whofe defire of following the writers upon the learned languages 
made him think a fyntax indilpenfablv necellary, has publifhed fuch. 
petty obfervations as were better omitted. 

The verb, as in other languages, agrees with the no- 
minative in number and perfon j as, ’fihou flieft from 
good •, He runs to death. 

Our adjectives and pronouns are invariable. 

Of two fubftantives ; .the noun pofTeflive is the geni- 
tive; as, His father’ s glory ; The fun's heat. 

Verbs tranfitive require an oblique cafe ; as. He loves 
me ; Ton fear him. 

All prepofitions require an oblique cafe : He gave this 
to me ; He took this from me ; He fays this of me ; He 
came with me. 

PROSODY. 

It is common for thofe that deliver the grammar of modern lan- 
guages, to omit their Profody. So that of the Italians is negleCted 
by Buomattci ; that of the French by Defmarais ; and that of the 
Englilh by Wallis, Cooper, and even by John(on though a poet. But 
as the laws of metre are included in the idea of a grammar, I have 
thought it proper to infert them. 

Profody comprifes erthoephy , or the rules of pronuncia- 
tion ; and orthometry , or the laws of verification. 

Pi^onvn- 
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A GRAMMAR of the 


F« p 4rsr.r;v„iv^ir b ?, iat T r k » « 

accenr m- l • £ eVeI 7 has its proper 

i! ,htfi 

*J£ accent of atn^T, ^ “P>™rf , and rules 

innumerable exceptions £,„) °i, t "'' / t0 S' ven > being fubjeft to 
(hall here propel C ‘' h ° Wever aS 1 havc formed, I 

the* 'former 1 ^! ^^ CS ' formed b y affixing a termination, 

i kingdom /lll hlt r K j com " lonl y accented, as childifh, 
r s * oMed, toilfome , lover [coffer fairer 

T Dimm ’f '*' A , A »*%’4r’ 

t™* 1 b y prefiiing . r, liable to the 

as l °- ’ h f ve commonly the accent on the Jatter • 
as, to beget, to befeem, to bejldw. 

thef verb h'fP f' ao ^ s ’ w ' bltb are at once nouns and verbs, 
t e verb has commonly the accent on the latter and 

the noun on the former fyllable ; as, „ l/S ’a di- 
1 ’ t0 cmcut > a ctment s to contrail, a contrail. 

^ntVntXZVeTX >mS f Verbs fe,d ™ their 

«, Mgit, fJiZ yctOOUm 0ften ha « tt on the latter fyllable; 

/aW A fL dliryII ? bleS endin § in ->’> as cranny-, in our, as 

in le 'Isb&tt'e ^ wdll °™* except allow ; 

brick cdffock ■ ' 'inf ’ ft 3S > * n ck, as edm- 

en as fad .» ’ ■ f" ’ 3S f f halter ’ in e S*> as outrage ; in 

fel-ht ’ aS? *^’ 3CCent the former fyllable. 

thfor-V , trouns m er, as canker, butter, have 
tnc accent on the former lyllabie. 

6 Dilfyllable verbs terminating in a confonant 

ii? 1' f' a '} if cfcdpe-, or having a diphthong 

Le laft f y llabl c, as applet fe, reveal-, or ending i„ two con” 

7 Di^ fu di havc , the accent on the Jatrer ryiiaUe. 

f ,f\ f 'Arable nouns having a diphthong in the latter 

Jable ^ / S° n ’ monl y their accent on the latter fyl- 

lain ' ** ‘ >It ’ c “ te P c w °rds in ain, certain, moun- 

n e f f ° rmedby , addin S 3 termination, or 
prefixing a lyllabie, retain the accent of the radical 

Tiff l ff! nc f 5 ' tendernefs, contemner, wdgonner, ply. 
fua., befpalter commenting, commending, ajjlrance. 

■ , 9 ) A uflyllables ending in out, as gracious, arduous- 
m el, as capital-, m toil, as mention, accent the firft.’ 

r l°r n 1 "ffyUables ending in ce, ent, and ate, accent the 
irlt fyllable, as countenance, continence , armament, mmi- 
he ’ e - e i a »t, propagate, except they be derived from 
words having the accent on the laft, as connivence, ac- 
quaintance ; or the middle fyllable hath a vowel before 
t v\ o con,onants, as promulgate, 

Tr !fy', labl « ending in y, as entity, fpMfy, liberty, 
eiaory, fubftdy, commonly accent the firft fyllable 
i2 Iriffyiiables in re or le accent the firft fyllable 
as legib.e, theatre, except difciple, and fome words which 
nave a pofition , as example, epiftle. 

i 3 . iriffyiiables in ude commonly accent the firft 
fy liable, as plenitude. 

14. 1 rihyllables ending in ator or atour, as credtcur, 
or having in the middle fyllable a diphthong, as ended- 

ica, , or a vowel before two confonants, as dcmeftick, ac- 
cent the middle fyllable. 

j 5. Trilfyilables that have their accent on the laft fvl- 
lable are commonly French, as acquiefce, repartee , ma- 
gaztne, or words formed by prefixing one or two fyl- 
Jables to an acute fyllable, as immature, overcharge. 

1 11 ' ? b,es> cr w °rds of more than three fyl- 

lables, follow the accent of the words from which thev 
are derived, as arrogating, cdntinency, incontinently, com- 

17. Words in ion have the accent upon the ante- 
penult, as Jalvation, perturbation , concofiion ; words in 
at cur or ator on the penult, as dedicator. 

Vf f V ° rds ,f ndln S in le commonly have the accent 
on tne (irft fyliab.e, as amicable, unlefs the fecond fyl- 

lable have a vowel before two confonants, as com- 

tnjtiUle. 

19. Words ending in ous have the accent on the ante- 
penult, as uxorious , vohiptuous. 

20. Words ending in ly have their accent on the an- 
tepenult, as pufillan'mity , activity. 


Thefe rules are not advanced as coinpleat or infalllBlj K 
poled as ufeful, Almoft every rule of every language has Ut ^ 
ceptions ; and in Englilh, as in other tongues, much muft be 
by example and authority. 'Perhaps more and better rules i 
given that hav r e elcaped my oblervation. la y ofe 

Versification is the arrangement of acertain nu 
ber of fyllables according to certain laws. 

The feet of our verfes are either iambick, as olnh 
create 5 or trochaick, as holy, lofty. ’ ' 

Our iambick meafure comprifes verfes 
Of four fyllables, 

Moft good, moft fair. 

Or things as rare. 

To call you’s loft ; 

For all the coft 
Words can beftow, 

So poorly ftiow 
Upon your praife. 

That all the ways 

Senfe hath, come Ihort. Drayton. 

With ravi fil’d ears 

The monarch hears.’ Dryden. 

Of. fix. 

This while we are abroad. 

Shall we not touch our lyre ? 

Shall we not ling an ode ? 

* Shall that holy fire. 

In us that ftrongly glow’d. 

In this cold air expire ? 

Though in the utmoft Peak 
A while we do remain, 

Amongft the mountains bleak, 

Expos’d to fleet and rain. 

No fport our hours fhall break,’ 

To exercife our vein. 

Who though bright Phoebus’ beams 
Refrefh the fouthern ground. 

And though the princely Thames 
With beauteous nymphs abound. 

And by old Camber’s ftreams 
Be many wonders found ; 

Yet many rivers clear 
Here glide in filver fvvathes. 

And what of all moft dear, 

Buxton’s delicious baths’. 

Strong ale and noble chear, 

T’ affwage breem winter’s fcathes. 

In places far or near, 

Or famous, or obfeure, 

Where wholefom is the air. 

Or where the moft impure, 

All times, and every where, 

The mufe is ftill in ure. 


Drayton. 


Of eight, which is the ufual meafure for jfhort 
poems, 

And may at Jaft my weary a^e 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

The hairy gown, and molly cell. 

Where I may fit, and nightly fpeil 
Of ev’ry ftar the fky doth fhew, 

And ev’ry herb that fips the dew. Milton. 

Of ten, which is the common meafure of heroick and 
tragick poetry. 

Full in the midft of this created fpace 

Betwixt heav’n earth, and Ikies, there ftands a place 

Confining on all three ; with triple bound ; ) 

VV hence all things, though remote, are view’d / 
around, > 

And thither bring their undulating found. J 
Ihe palace of J°ud Fame, her feat of pow’r, 

Blac d on the lummit of a lofty tow’r j 
A thoufand winding entries Jong arid wide 
Receive of frefh reports a flowing tide. 

A 


s 
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A thoufand crannies in the walls are made ; 

Nor gate nor bars exclude the bu y trade. 

’Tis built of brafs, the better to diffufe 
ie Spreading founds, and multiply the news-, 
Where echo’s in repeated echos play . 

A mart for ever full ; and open night and uay. 

Nor filence is within, nor voice expre.s. 

Rut a deaf noife of founds that never ceafe -, 
Confus’d and chiding, like the hollow tore 
ffrkTes receding from th’ infulted (bore ; 
g J^he broken thunder, heard from far. 

When Jove to diftance drives the rolling war. 

The courts are fill’d with a tumultuous din 
Of crouds, or iffuing forth, or entring m : 

A thorough-tare of news ; where fome devife 
Thin-s never heard, fome mingle truth with lies : 
The troubled air with empty lounds they beat. 
Intent to hear, and eager to repeat. Dryden. 

In all thefe meafures the accents are to be placed on 
even fyllables ; and every line confidered by ltlel is 
more harmonious, as this rule is more ftnftly ob- 




Our trochaick meafures are 

Of three fyllables. 

Here we may 
Think and pray. 

Before death 
Stops our breath ; 

Other joys 
Are but toys. 

Of five, 

In the days of old, 

Stories plainly told, 

Lovers felt annoy. 

Of feven, 

Faireft piece of welform’d earth, 

Urge not thus your haughty birth. 

In thefe meafures the accent is to be placed on the odd 
fyllables. 

Thefe are the meafures which are now in ufc, and above the reft 
thofe of feven, eight, and ten fyllables. Our ancient poets wrote 
verfes fometimes of twelve fyllables, as Drayton’s Polyolbion. 

Of all the Cambrian ftiires their heads that bear fo high. 

And farth’ft furvey their foils with an ambitious eye, 

Mervinia for her hills, as for their matchlefs crowds. 

The neareft that are faid to kifs the wand’ring clouds, 

Efpecial audience craves, offended with the throng. 

That (he of all the reft negle&ed was fo long ; 

Alledging for herfelf, when through the Saxons pride. 

The godlike race of Brute to Severn’s fetting fide 
Were cruelly inforc’d, her mountains did relieve 
Thofe whom devouring war elfe every where did grieve. 

And when all Wales befide (by fortune or by might) 

Unto her ancient foe relign’d her ancient right, 

A conftant maiden ftill (he only did remain, 

The laft her genuine laws which ftoutly did retain. 

And as each one is prais’d for her peculiar tilings ; 

So only (he is rich, in mountains, meres, and fprings. 

And holds herfelf as great in her fuperfluous wafte. 

As others by their towns, and fruitful tillage grac’d. 


T O N G U f ‘ . 


1 Of fourteen, gcoe , 

^ -T or eire W0 “‘ J iK 

His purpos’d journey, lsdiftiaU. 

rhe verfe of twelve lines, called an Alexandrine, is now only nW 

diverfify heroick lines. . . 

Waller was fmooth, but Dryden taught to join 1 

Ti e varvme verfe, the full- refounding 1 ne ( 


She to receive thy radiant name, 
Seleds a whiter fpace. 

When all fhall praife, and evry lay 
Devote a wreath to thee, 

That day, for come it will, that day 
Shall I lament to fee. 


iTd^ 

. accent refts upon every third fyllable. 

May I govern my paffions With abfolute fway. 

And grow wifer and better as life wears away. 

In this meafure a fyllable is often retrenched from the firft foot, as 
Diogenes furly and proud. 


meafure. 

’Tis heav’n itfelf that points out an hereafter. 
And intimates eternity to man. 


So in that of eight fyllables, 

They neither added nor confounded. 
They neither wajited nor abounded. 

In that of feven, 

For refiftance I could fear none. 

But with twenty {hips b a( l done. 
What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 
Haft atchiev’d with fix alone. 


In that of fix, 

’Twas when the feas were roaring, 

With hollow blafts of wind, 

A damfel lay deploring. 

All on a rock reclin’d. 

In the anapeftick. 

When terrible tempefts affail us. 

And mountainous billows affright, 

Nor power nor wealth can avail us. 

But fkilful induftry fleers right. 

To thefe meafures, and their laws, may be reduced every fpecies 
of Englifti verfe. 


Our verfification admits of few licences, except a 
fynalcepha , or elifion of e in the before a vowel, as th* eter- 
nal j and more rarely of o in to , as f accept and a fy- 

n/erefis , by which two ihort vowels coaleice into one 
fyllable, as qtteflion, fpecial *, or a word is contracted by 
the expulfion of a ihort vowel before a liquid, as av’rice , 
temperance* 

Thus have I collected rules and examples, by which the Englifh 
language may be learned, if the reader be already acquainted with 
grammatical terms, or taught by a mailer to thofe that are more 
ignorant. To have written a grammar for fuch as are not yet 
initiated in the fchools, would have been tedious, and perhaps at laft 
ineffectual. 
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ABA 


A The firft letter of the European alphabets, has, 
in the Englifti language, three different founds, 
which may be termed the broad, open, and flen- 
_ der. 

^ The broad found refembling that of the Ger- 
man a is found, in many of our monofyllables, as ally wall, 
malty falt\ in which a is pronounced as au in caufe , or aw in 
law. Many of thefe words were anciently written with au, 
as faulty waiitk ; which happens to be ftill retained in fault. 
This was probably the ancient found of the Saxons, fince it is 
almoft uniformly preferved in the ruftic pronunciation, and 
the Northern diale&s, as maun for man y haund for hand. 

A open, not unlike the a of the Italians, is found in father , ra- 
ther , and more obfcurely in fancy , fifty &c. 

A flender or clofe, is the peculiar a of the Englifh language, re- 
fembling the found of the French e mafeuline, or diphthong ai 
in pais, or perhaps a middle found between them, or between 
the a and e ; to this the Arabic a is faid nearly to approach. 
Of this found we have examples in the words, placey faccy 
wafle, and all thofe that terminate in at ion ; as, relation na- 
tion y generation. 

A is fhort, as, glafs, grafs ; or long, as, glaze , graze : it is marked 
long, generally, by an e final, planey or by an i added, as, 
plain. 

Ay an article fet before nouns of the fingular numbgr ; a man, a 
tree ; denoting the number one, as, a man is coming, that is, 
no more than one ; or an indefinite indication, as, a man may 
come this way ; that is, any man. This article has no plural 
fignification. Before a word beginning with a vowel, it is 
written any as, an ox, an egg, of which a is the contra&ion. 
A is fometimes a noun ; as, a great Ay a little a. 

A is placed before a participle, or participial noun ; and is con- 
fidered by Wallis as a contra&ion of aty when it is put before 
a word denoting fome adlion not yet finifhed ; as, I am a walk- 
ing. It alfo feems to be anciently contracted from aty when 
placed before local furnames; as, Thomas a Becket. In other 
cafes, it feems to fignify to, like the French a. 

A hunting Chloe went. Prior. 

They go a begging to a bankrupt’s door. Dryd. 

May pure contents for ever pitch their tents 
Upon thefe downs, thefe meads, thefe rocks, thefe moun- 
tains. 

And peace ftill (lumber by thefe purling fountains ! 

Which we may every year 

Find when we come a fifhing here. TVotton. 

Now the men fell a rubbing of armour, which a great while 
had lain oiled; the magazines of munition are viewed; the 
officers of remains called to account. JVottcn. 

Another falls a ringing a Pefcennius Niger, and judicioufly 
diltingu lines, the found of it to be modern. Addifon on medals. 
A has a peculiar fignification, denoting the proportion of one 
thing to another. Thus we fay, The landlord hath a hundred 
a YT r » ^ Chip’s crew gained a thoufand pounds a man. 

. * 1C r ^ cr ^ nn > ^at had been hitherto Ihut up among moun- 
tains, pa lies generally through a wide open country, durino- all 
its courfe through Bavaria ; which is a voyage of two days 

A k nfpM * i°r tWCnty leagUCS a day * 'Addifon on Italy. 

A is tiled in burlefque poetry, to lengthen out a fyllable, without 
adding to the fenle. 

VoL. 1. 


For cloves and nutmegs to the line- a. 

And even for oranges to China. Dry den. 

A is fometimes, in familiar writings, put by a barbarous con up- 
tion for he. 

A, in compofition, feems to have fometimes the power of theFrench 
a in thefe phrafes, a droit , a gauche , &c. and fometimes to be 
contra&ed from at ; as, afide, aflopey afooty afleepy athirjl , aware. 

If this, which he avouches, does appear. 

There is no flying hence, nor tarrying here. 

I gin to be a weary of the fun ; 

And wifh the ftate of the world were now undone. 

Shakejpeard s AAacbeth • 

And now a breeze from fhore began to blow. 

The Tailors Ihip their oars, and ceafe to row ; 

Then hoift their yards a-trip , and all their fails 
Let fall, to court the wind, and catch the gales. 

Drydens Ceyx and Alcyone. 

A is fometimes redundant; as, arify arouje , awake ; the fame 
with rife, roufe, wake. 

A, in abbreviations, ftands for artium , or arts ; as, A. B. bachelor 
of arts, artium baccalaurens ; A. M. mafter of arts, artiwn ma * 
gijler ; or, anno ; as, A. D. anno domini. 

AB, at the beginning of the names of places, generally fhews 
that they have 'fome relation to an abbey. 

Aba'cke. adv. obfolete. Backwards. 

But when they came where thou thy fkill didft fhow. 
They drew abacke, as half with Ihame confound. 

Shepherds to fee them in their art outgo. Spenf Paft . 

ABA CTOR. n.f. [Lat . abaffor, a driver away.] Thofe who 
drive away or fteal cattle in herds, or great numbers at once, 
in diftinaion from thofe that fteal only a fheep or two. Blount. 

A BACUS. n.f [Lat. abacus 

1. A counting-table, anciently ufed in calculations. 

2. In architedture, it is the uppermoft: member of a column, 
which ferves as a fort of crowning both to the capital and co- 

lumn * DiB. 

Aba et. adv. [of abapean, Sax. Behind.] From the fore-part 
of the (hip, towards the ftern. Di&s 

Abaisance. n.f [from the French abaifer , to deprefs, to 
bring down.] An aa of reverence, a bow. Obeyfance is 
confidered by Skinner as a corruption of abaifafice, but is 
now univerfally ufed. 

To ABA LIE NATE, v a. [from aballenp, Lat.] To make 
that another’s which was our own before. Calv. Lex. fur. 
A term ol the civil law, not much ufed in common fpeech. 

Aealien a tion. n. f [Lat abalienatio .] A giving up one’s 
right to another ptrfon ; or a making over an eftate, o- 0 ods, 
or chattels by falc, or due courfe of law. "Diet. 

To Aba nd. v. a. [A word contraaed from abandon, but 
not now in ufe. See ABANDON.] To forfake. 

Thole foreigners which came from far 
Grew great, and got large portions of land, 

That in the realm, ere long, they ftronger are 
Than they which fought at firft their helping hand. 

And V ortiger enforced the kingdom to abend. 

'T ADAMnnxT Sperfers Fairy j ^ueen, b. ii. cant. io. 

° A ^Py ON 'i K"‘J Fr - ahand onner. Derived, according 
to Alenage, from the Italian abandonare, which fignifies to for- 
fake his colours; barium fow/Zkw] defer ere. Pajquier thinks 

it 
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It a coalition of a ban doMer , to give up to a profcnption ; 
in which fenfe we, at this day, mention the ban of the em- 
pire. Ban, in our own old dialed, fignifies a curfe ; and to 
abandon , if confidered as compounded between French and 
Saxon, is exadly equivalent to dirts devovere.] 
it To give up, refign, or quit ; often followed by the particle to. 
The paflive gods behold the Greeks defile 
Their temples, and abandon to the fpoil 
Their own abodes ; we, feeble few, confpire 
To fave a finking town, involv’d in fire. Dryd. JEnehL 

2. To defert. 

The princes ufmg the paffions of fearing evil, and defiring 
to efcape, only to ferve the rule of virtue, not to abandon one’s 
felf, leapt to a rib of the Ihip. Sidney , b . li. 

Then being alone, 

Left and abandon d of his velvet friends, 

’Tis right, quoth he ; thus mifery doth part 
The flux of company. Shakefp . As you like it. 

What fate a wretched fugitive attends, 

Scorn’d by my foes, abandon’d by my friends. Dryd. /En. 2. 

3. To forfake, generally with a tendency to an ill fenfe. 

When he in prefence came, to Guyon firft 
He boldly fpake. Sir knight, if knight thou be. 

Abandon this foreftalled place at erft. 

For fear of further harm, I counfel thee. 

Spenfer’s Fairy £hieen, b. it. cant. 4. flanz. 39 * 
But to the parting goddefs thus fhe pray’d ; 

Propitious Bill be prefent to my aid, 

Nor quite abandon your once favour’d maid. Dryd. Fab . 
To abandon over. v. a. [a form of writing not ufual, per- 
haps not exadE] To give up to, to refign. 

Look on me as a man abandon d o’er 
To an eternal lethargy of love ; 

To pull, and pinch, and wound me, cannot cure. 

And but difturb the quiet of my death. Dryd. Sp. Friar . 

Abandoned, particip. adj. 

I. Given up. 

If fhe be fo abandon’d to her forrow, 

As it is fpoke, fhe never will admit me. 

Shakefp Twelfth Night. 
Who is he fo abandoned to fottifh credulity, as to think, 
upon that principle, that a clod of earth in a fack, may ever, 
by eternal fhaking, receive the fabric of man’s body ? 

‘ Bentley s Sermons » 

Mull he, whofe altars on the Phrygian fliore. 

With frequent rites, and pure, avow’d thy pow’r. 

Be doom’d the worft of human ills to prove, 

Unblefs’d, abandon’d to the wrath of Jove? 

Pope's Odyffcy , b. i. /. So«r 

1. Forfaken, deferted. 

3. Corrupted in the highefl degree. In this fenfe, it is a con- 
traction of a longer form, abanidoned [given up] to wic- 
ked nefs, 

Aba ndoning. [A verbal noun from abandon.] Defertion, 
forfaking. 

He hoped his pad meritorious actions might outweigh his 
prefent, abandoning the thought of future adlion. Clarend. b. viii. 
Abandonment, n. f. [ abandonnement , Fr . ] 
j . The adt of abandoning. 

2. The ftate of being abandoned. Did?. 

Abanni'tion. n. f [Lat. abannitio.~\ A ban ifh men t for one or 

two years, among the ancients, for manflaughter. Did?. 

Abarcy. n.J. Infatiablencfs. Did 7 . 

To Aba're. v. a. [abajuan, Sax.] To make bare, uncover, 
or difclofe. Did?. 

Ab articula'tion. n. f. [from ab, from, and articulus^ joint, 
Lat.] A good and apt conftruCtion of the bones, by which 
they move ftrongly and eafily ; or that fpecies of articulation 
that has manifeft motion. Did?. 

To Abase, v.a. \f x. abaiffer, from the Lat. bafts , or bajfus , 
a barbarous word, fignifying low, bafe.] To call down, to 
deprefs, to bring low, almofl always in a figurative and per- 
fonal fenfe. 

Plappy fhepherd, with thanks to the gods, {fill think to be 
thankful, that to thy advancement their wifdoms have thee 
aba fed. Sidney , b. i. 

With unrefiffed might the monarch reigns ; 

He levels mountains, and he raifes plains ; 

And, not regarding dift’rence of degree, 

Abas d your daughter, and exalted me. Dryd. Fables. 

Behold every one that is proud, and abafe him fob^x 1 1 1. 
If the mind be curbed and humbled too much in children ; 
if their fpirrts be abafed and broken much by too ftridt an hand 
over them ; they lofe all their vigour and induflry, and are in 
a worfe ftate than the former. Locke on Education , § 46. 

A ha's ed. adj. [with heralds] is a term ufed of the wings of 
eagles, when the top looks downwards towards the point of 
the fhield ; or when the wings are fhut ; the natural way of 
bearing them being fpread with the top pointing to the chief of 
the angle. Bailey. Chambers. 

Aba'sement. n.f The ftate of being brought low; the 
' adt of bringing low ; depreflion. 


There is an abafement becaufe of glory; and there is that 
lifteth up his head from a low eftate. Eccleftajlicus , xx. 1 1 
To Aba'sh. v.a. [See BASHFUL.] To put into confufton • 
to make afhamed. It generally implies a fudden impreflion of 
Ihame. 

They heard, and were abaflod> and up they fprung 
Upon the wing. Milton’s Paradife Loft , b. i. /. -^ r< 

This heard, th’ imperious queen fat mute with fear; 

Nor further durft incenfe the gloomy thunderer. 

Silence was in the court at this rebuke.: 

Nor could the gods, abafh’d , fuftain their fovereign’s look. 

Dryden’s Fables . 

The paflive admits the particle at , fometimes of before the 
caufal noun. 

In no wife fpeak againft the truth, but be abafhed of the 
error of thy ignorance. Eccleftajlicus^ iv. 25. 

I faid unto her, from whence is this kid ? Is it not ftolen ? 
Render it to the owners, for it is not lawful to eat any thing 
that is ftolen. But Ihe replied upon me, it was given for a 
gift, more than the wages : however, I did not believe her, 
but bad her render it to the owners : and I was abafhed at her. 

Tob. ii. 1 3, 14, 

The little Cupids hov’ring round, 

(As pictures prove) with garlands crown’d, 

Abafh’d at what they faw and heard. 

Flew off, nor ever more appear’d. Swift’s Mifcellajiies : 

To ABA'TE. v.a. [from the French abbatre , to beat down.] 

1. To leflen, to diminifh. 

Who can tell whether the divine wifdom, to abate the glory 
of thofe kings, did not referve this work to be done by a 
queen, that it might appear to be his own immediate work ? 

Sir John Davies on Ireland. 
If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 

And how unwillingly I left the ring, 

You would abate the ftrength of your difpleafure. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
Here we fee the hopes of great bendit and light from expo- 
fitors and commentators are in a great part abated ; and thofe 
whodaave moft need of your help, can receive but little from 
them, and can have very little aflurance of reaching the A- 
poftle’s fenfe, by what they find in them. 

Locke’s Effay on St, P aid’s Epiflles, 

2. To dejedt, or deprefs the mind. 

This iron world (the fame he weeping fays) 

Brings down the ftouteft hearts to loweft ftate : 

For mifery doth braveft minds abate . Spenf. Hubberd’s Tale « 

■ — Have they power ftill 

To ban ifh your defenders, till at length 
Your ignorance deliver you. 

As moft abated captives to fome nation 

That won you without blows ? Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

T ime that changes all, yet changes us in vain. 

The body, not the mind ; nor can controul 
Th’ immortal vigour, or abate the foul. Dryden’s JEneid . 

i* In commerce, to let down the price in felling, fometimes to 
beat dov/n the price in buying. 

To Abate. *v. n. To grow lefs; as, his paflion abates; the 
ftorm abates. It is ufed fometimes with the particle ^before 
the thing lefiened. 

Our phyficians have obferved, that, in procefs of time, 
fome difeafes have abated of their virulence, and have, in a 
manner, worn out their malignity, fo as to be no longer mor- 
tal. Dryden’s Hind and Panth. 

To Abate, [in common law.] 

It is in law ufed both adtively and neuterly ; as, to abate a 
caftle, to beat it down. To abate a writ, is, by fome exception, 
to defeat or overthrow it. A ftranger abateth , that is, entereth 
upon a houfe or land void by the death of him that laft pof- 
fefled it, before the heir take his pofleflion, and fo keepeth him 
out. Wherefore, as he that putteth out him in pofleflion, is 
faid to difleife : fo he that fteppeth in between the former pof- 
feflor and his heir, is faid to abate. In the neuter bonification 
thus ; The writ of the demandment fhall abate , that is, fhall be 
difabled, fruftrated, or overthrown. The appeal abateth by 
covin, that is, that the accufation is defeated by deceit. Cowel. 
To Abate. [in horfemanfhip.] A horfe is faid to abate or take 
down his curvets ; when working upon curvets, he puts his 
two hind-legs to the ground both at once, and obferves the 
fame exadtnefs in all the times. Did?. 

Abatement, n.f [1 abatement , Fr.] 

1. The adt of abating or leflening. 

The law of works then, in fhort, is that law, which re- 
quires perfect obedience, without remiflion or abatement ; fo 
that, by that law, a man cannot be juft, or juftified, without 
an exadt performance of every tittle. Locke* 

2. The ftate of being abated. 

^ Coffee has, in common with all nuts, an oil ftrongly com- 
bined and entangled with earthy particles. The moft noxious 
part of oil exhales in roafting to the abatement of near one 
quarter of its weight. Arbutbnot on aliments . 

3. The fum or quantity taken away by the adt of abating 

Xenophon tells us, that the city contained about ten thou- 
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land houfes, and allowing one roan to every of 

have any fhare in the govern ? ma kinff other obvious 
women, children and ervan s) careful to adhere 

abatements, thefe tyrants, if people 

IXalve. miS S i » A*" ™ dRme - 

4. The caufe of abating ; extenuation. promot ing piety 

As our advantages towards praa e P W M our 

ft Tk ffwTntTea to make ufe of ’then,. We 
excufe be lefs, if we ne^i that we were ignorant 

cannot plead in abatement o > inhabits and the biafs 

of our duty, under the prepofleffion of ,11 l^a,, 

of a wrong education. 

^Saaof Stor 5 as 

a Talent of the writ Cowl 
P r - t u heralds! is an accidental mark, which be- 

a coat of arms, the dignity of it is abafed, by 
* f fo n of bme {lain or diflionourable quality of the bearer. DtCU 
AbaTer. n.f. The agent or caufe by which an abatemen 

Pr °Xhtr of acrimony or fharpnefs : expreffed oils of ripe 
vegetables, and all preparations of fuch , as coalmen s, P.- 

AbT'tor’ 5 aTaw-«rm.] One who intrudes into houfes 
or land, that is void by the death of the former poffeffoug as 
yet not entered upon or taken up by Ins heir. _ £< ■ 

A'BATU de n. f. [old records.] Any thing dimimfhed. Bailey. 

X bature. n.f. L [a hunting tirm.] Thofe fprigs of grafs which 

are thrown down by a ftag in his palling y« . 

Abb. n.f The yarn on a weaver’s warp ; a term among^clo- 

A B BA. n. f. [Heb. 2 N] A Syriac word, which fignifies father. 
A'bbacy . »,/ [Lat. Math.] The rights or privileges of an 

abbot. See ABBEY. ^ . . . r 

According to Felinus, an abbacy is the dignity ltlelf, iince 

an abbot is a term or word of dignity, and not of office ; an , 
therefore, even a fecular perfon, who has the care of louls, 
is fometimes, in the canon law, alfo ftiled an abbot.. 

Ay life’s Par ergon Juris Canomci. 

Abbess, n.f. [Lat. abbatiffa , from whence the Saxon abu- 
birre, then probably abbatefs, and by contraction ablcfje in 
Fr. and abbefs, Eng,] The fuperiour or governefs of a n wi- 
nery or monaftery of women. 

J They fled 

Into this abbey, whither we purfued them % 

And here the abbefs fhuts the gate on us. 

And will not fuffer us to fetch him out. 

Shakefp. Comedy of Errours. 

I have a After, abbefs in Terceras, 

Who loft her lover on her bridal-day. Dryd. D. Sebafl . 

Conftantia’s heart was fo elevated with the difeourfe of ba- 
ther Francis, that the very next day Ihe entered upon her vow. 
As foon as the folemnities of her reception were over, we re- 
tired, as it is ufual, with the abbefs into her own apartment. 

Addifon Sped?. N° 164. 
A'BBEY, or Abby. n.f [Lat. abbatia ; from whence, probably 
ftrft Abbacy; which fee.] A monaftery of religious per- 
fons, whether men or women ; diftinguifhed from religious 
houfes of other denominations by larger privileges. See 
ABBOT'. 

With eafy roads he came to Leiccfter ; 

Lodg’d in the abbey , where the reverend abbot. 

With all his convent, honourably receiv’d him. 

Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

A’bbey-Lubber. n.f. [See LUBBER.] A flothful loiterer in 
a religious houfe, under pretence of retirement and aufterity. 

This is no Father Dominic, no huge overgrown abbey- 
lubber ; this is but a diminutive fucking friar. Dryd. Sp.Fr. 
ABBOT, n.f. [in the lower Latin abbas ^ from father, 
which fenfe was implied ; fo that the abbots were called pa- 
tres , and abbeftes matres monaflcrii. Thus Fortunatus to the 
abbot Paternus : Ncrrir.is offeium jure, Paterne , geris.] The 
chief of a convent, or fellowlbip of canons. Of thefe, 
fome in England were mitred, fome not : thofe that were mi- 
tred, were exempted from the jurifdidtion of the diocefan, 
having in themfelves cpifcopal authority within their precincts, 
and being alfo lords of parliament. The other fort were fub- 
jeft to the diocefan in all fpiritual government. Cowel. 
See ABBEY. 

Abby. See Abbey. 

AbbotshtE. n.f. The ftate or privilege of an abbot. Did?. 
To ABBRE'VI ATE. v.a. [Lat. abbreviared] 

1. 'Fo fhorten by contradlion of parts without lofs of the main 
fubftance. 

It is one thing to abbreviate by contradling, another by cut- 
ting ofF. Bacon. Effay 26. 

'Fhe only invention of late years, which hath any way con- 
tributed towards politenefs in difeourfe, is that of abbreviating 
or reducing words of many fyllables into one, by loppins: off 
the reft. Swift’s Introduction to genteel converfation. 
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*■ T ArabT t’his°opfn!on We may very well fet the length of 
thefr S days before the flood ; which were abbreviate* niter, and 
in half this fpace contrafled into hundreds and tnreeCo c.. 

Browns Vulgar Err om s, b. vi. • « 

Abbreviation* n.f . 

I The means ufcd'tolb^viate, as chafers fignifying whole 

W £iuch is the propriety and energy' of expreffion m them 
all, that they never can be changed, but to difadvantage, cx 

cent in the circumftance of ufing abbreviations. 

^ S^uift’s Introduction to genteel converfation. 

Abbreviate .n.f [abbwiateur, Fr.] One who abbreviates, 

or abridges. . T 

Abbreviature, n.f [« abbreviatura , -Lrauj 

1. A mark ufed for the fake of fliortening. 

2. A compendium or abridgement. * . 

He is a good man, who grieves rather for him that J - 
him, than for his own fuffering ; who prays for him, that 
wrongs him, forgiving all his faults ; who looner Ihews me 
than anger ; who oilers violence to his appetite, tn ah things 
endeavouring to fubJue the flefh to the fpint. fins is an ex- 
cellent abbreviature of the whole duty of^a chrdlum 

AB BREVVOI'R. I’m French, a watering-place. This word 
fs derived by Menage, not much acquainted with the Teutonic 
dialefls, from adlnbare for adbibere ; but n ^re probably it com 
from the fame root with brew. See BREW.] It figmhes, 
among mafons, the joint or juncture of two hones, or the 
interffice between two ftones to be fiUed up with mortal. JJ.ct. 

1. ’ Is ’taken for the alphabet ; as, he has not learned ins a 9 h c. 

2. Sometimes for the little book by which the elements ot reading 

are taught. ^ 

To A'BDIC ATE. v. a. [Lat. abdico.] I o give up right ; to 

refign ; to lay down an office. 

Old Saturn, here, with upcaft eyes. 

Beheld his abdicated ikies. Addijon. 

Abdication, n.f [abdication Lat.] The act of a icating , 
reftgnation ; quitting an office by one’s own proper act beiore 

the ufual or ftated expiration. , , 

Neither doth it appear how a prince’s abdication can majee 
any other fort of vacancy in the throne, than would be cauled 
by his death ; Iince he cannot abdicate for his children, other- 
wife than by his own confent in form to a bill from the two 
houfes. Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of England man. 
A'bdicative. adj. That which caules or implies an abdica- 
tion, . 

A'bditive. adj. [from abdo^ to hide.] That which has the 

power or quality of hiding. Did?. 

ABDOMEN, n.f [Lat. from abdo , to hide.] A cavity com- 
monly called the lower venter or belly : It contains the fto- 
mach, guts, liver, fpleen, bladder, and is within lined with 
a membrane called the peritonaeum. 1 he lower part is called 
the hypogaftrium ; the foremoft pait is divided into the 
epigaftrium, the right and left hypochondria, and the navel ; 
’tis bounded above by the cartilago enfiformis and the dia- 
phragm, Tideways by the Ihort or lower ribs, and behind by 
the vertebrae of the loins, the bones of the coxendix, that of 
the pubes and os facrum. It is covered with feveral mufcles, 
from whofe alternate relaxations and contractions in refpi ra- 
tion, digeftion is forwarded, and the due motion of all the 
parts therein contained promoted, both for fecretion and ex- 
pulfion. Quincy. 

The abdomen confifts moreover of parts containing and 
contained. IVifeman’s Surgery. 

Abdo min a l. ? re i at q n g t0 the abdomen. 

Abdo minous. > J ° 

To ABDU'CE“i>.ff. [Lat .abduce.] To draw to a different part ; 
to withdraw one part from another. A word chiefly ufed in 
phyfic or fcience. 

And if we abduce the eye unto either corner, the objedt 
will not duplicate ; for, in that pofition, the axis of the cones 
remain in the fame plain, as is demonftrated in the optics de- 
livered by Galen. Brown s Vulgar Errours , b. iii. c. 20. 

Abducent, adj. Mufcles abducent, are thofe which ferve to 
open or pull back divers parts of the body ; their oppohtes be- 
ing called adducent. Did?. 

Abduction, n.f [ abdudfio , Lat.] 

1. The a£I of drawing apart, or withdrawing one part from 
another. 

2. A particular form of argument. 

A B DU' CTO R. n. f [ abdudfor , Lat.] The name given by 
anatomifts to the mufcles, which ferve to draw back the feveral 
members. 

In purfuance of this theory, he fuppofed the conftridtors of 
the eylelids muft be ftrengthened in the fupercilious ; the ab- 
dudfors in drunkards, and contemplative men, who have 
the fame fteady and grave motion of the eye. 

Arbutbnot and Pope’s Martinus Scriblerus. 

Abece- 
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Abe ceda'rian. n.f. [from the names of a, b , c, the three 
fftft letters of the alphabet.] He that teaches or learns the 
alphabet, or firft rudiments of literature. 

This word is ufed by Wood in his Athena Oxonienfes , where 
mentioning Farnaby the critic, he relates, that, in fome part 
of his life, he was reduced to follow the trade of an abece- 
darian by his misfortunes. 

A'becedary. adj. [See Abecedarian.] 

i . Belonging to the alphabet. 

2. Infcribed with the alphabet. 

This is pretended from the fympathy of two needles 
touched with the loadftone, and placed in the center of two 
abecedary circles, or rings of letters, defcribed round about 
them, one friend keeping one, and another the other, and 
agreeing upon an hour wherein they will communicate. 

Brown s Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 2 . 

Abe'd. adv. [from a , for at. See (A,) and Bed.] In bed. 

It was a fhame for them to mar their complexions, yea and 
conditions too, with long lying abed : and that, when fhe was 
of their age, fhe trowed, fhe would have made a handker- 
chief by that time o’ day. Sidney , b. ii. 

She has not been abed, but in her chapel 
All night devoutly watch’d, and brib’d the faints 
With prayers for her deliverance. Dr yd. Span. Friar . 

Aberr'ance. n. f. [from aberro, Lat. to wander from the 
right way.] A deviation from the right way ; an errour ; a 
nnllake ; a falfe opinion. 

Could a man be compofed to fuch an advantage of conftitu- 
tion, that it fhould not at all adulterate the images of his mind ; 
yet this fecond nature would alter the crafts of his underftand- 
ing, and render it as obnoxious to aberrances , as now. 

Glanville 1 s Scepfis Scicntifica , c. 16. 

Aee'rrancy. The fame with Ab err ance. 

They do not only fwarm with errors, but vices depending 
thereon. Thus they commonly affeil no man any farther than 
he deferts his reafon, or complies with their aberrancies. 

Brown 1 s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 3. 

Aberrant, adj. [from aherrans, Lat.] Deviating, wandering 
from the right or known way. Dift. 

Aberration, n.f. [from aberratio, Lat.] The ail of devia- 
ting from the common track. 

And if it be a miflake, it is only fo ; there is no herefy in 
fuch an harmlefs aberration ; at the word, with the ingenuous, 
the probability of it will render it a lapfe of eafy pardon. 

Glanville s Scepfis Scicntifica, oil. 

Abe'rring. part, [from the verb aberr, of aberro , Lat ] Wan- 
dering, going aflray. 

Though there were a fatality in this year, yet divers were, 
and others might be, out in their account, alerring feveral ways 
from the true and juft; compute, and calling that one year, 
which perhaps might be another. 

Brown 1 s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 12, 
Of the verb aberr I have found no example. 

To Aberu'ncate. v. a [ aver unco , Lat.] To pull up by the 
roots ; to extirpate utterly. Dift. 

To ABE' T. v. a. [from betan. Sax. ftgnifying to enkindle or 
animate.] To pulh forward another, to fupport him in his de- 
ligns by connivance, encouragement, or help. It is generally 
taken, at leaft by modern writers, in an ill fenfe ; as may be 
feen in Abetter. 

To abet fignifieth, in our common law, as much as to encou- 
rage or fet on. Cow cl. 

Then fhall I foon, quoth he, return again. 

Abet that virgin’s caufe difconfolate. 

And Ihortly back return unto this place. 

To walk this way in pilgrim’s poor eftate. Fairy j^. b. i. 

A widow who by lolemn vow's, 

Contra&ed to me, for my fpoufe, 

Combin’d with him to break her word. 

And has abetted all. Hudilras, p. iii. cant. 3. 

Men lay fo great weight upon their being of right opinions, 
and their eagernefs of abetting them, that they account that 
the unum neceftarium. Decay of Piety. 

In the reign of king Charles the firft:, though that prince 
was married to a daughter of France, and was perfonally be- 
loved and efteemed in the French court ; it is well known that 
they abetted both parties in the civil war, and always furniflied 
fupplies to the weaker fide, leaft there fhould be an end put to 
thefe fatal divifions. Addifon. Freeholder , N° 28. 

Abi'I'ment. n.f The ail of abetting. Did. 

Abe'tter, or Ase'ttor. n.f He that abets ; the fupporter 
or encourager of another. 

You fhall be ftill plain Torrifmond with me, 

Th’ abettor, partner, (if you like the name) 

The hufband of a tyrant, but no king ; 

Till you deferve that title by your juftice. 

DrydcPs Spanijh Friar. 
Whilft this fin of calumny has two fuch potent abetters , we 
are not to wonder at its growth : as long as men are malicious 
and defigning, they will be traducing. Govern, of the T mgue. 

I hefe and the like, confiderations, though they may have no 
influence on the headftrong unruly multitude/ ought to fink 
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into the minds of thofe who are their abettors , and who if 
they efcape the punifhment here due to them, muft very ^ e |{ 
know, that thefe feveral mifehiefs will be one day laid to their 
charge. Addifon. Freeholder, N° r 0 

Abey'ance* n.f [from the French aboyer, allatrare, to bark 
at.] This word, in Littleton , cap. Difcontinuance , is thus 
ufed. The right of fee-ftmple lieth in abeyance, when it is all 
only in the remembrance, intendment, and confideration of 
the law. The frank tenement of the glebe of the parfona^e 
is in no man during the time that the parfonage is void, bu?is 
in abeyance. < Cowel. 

Abgrega'tion. n.f [ abgregatio , Lat.] A feparation from the* 
flock. Zte. 

To ABHOR, v. a. [abhorreo, 1 u 2 Lt.'] To hate with acrimony $ 
to deteft to extremity ; to loath. 

Whilft; I was big in clamour, came there a man, 

Who having feen me in my worfer flate, 

Shunn’d my abhor Pd fociety. Ska kef pear 1 s K. Lear 

To whom thus Michael : Juftly thou abhorr’Jl 
That fon, who on the quiet ftate of men 
Such trouble brought, affeiling to fubdue 
Rational liberty. Milt. Parad. Loll, l. xii. /. 7Q 

The felf-fame thing they will abhor 
One way, and long another for. Hudibras, p. i. cant. r. 
A church of England man abhors the humour of the ao-e, in 
delighting to fling fcandals upon the clergy in general ; which 
beftdes the difgrace to the reformation, and to religion itfelf 
caff an ignominy upon the kingdom that it doth not deferve. 

Swift cn the Sentiments of a Church of England man. 

Abho'rrence. n.f. [from abhor.] 

1. The ail of abhorring, deteftation. 

It draws upon him the juft: and univerfal hatred and abhor - 
rence of all men here ; and, finally, fubjeils him to the wrath 
of God, and eternal damnation hereafter. South 1 s Serm. 

2 . The difpofition to abhor, hatred. 

He knew well that even a juft: and neceflary offence does, by 
giving men acquaintance with war, take off fomewhat from 
the abhorrence of it, and infenfibly difpofc them to farther hofti- 
lities. Decay of Piety. 

Abho'rrency. n.f. The fame with Abhorrence. 

The firft: tendency to any injuftice that appears, muft: be 
fuppreffed with a fhow of wonder and abhorrency in the parents 
and governours. Locke on Education, §110. 

Abho'rrent. adj. [from abhor] 

1. Struck with abhorrence. 

• For if the worlds 

In worlds inclos’d would on his fenfes burff, 

He would abhorrent turn. ThomfoPs Summer , 1 . 310. 

2 . Contrary to, foreign, inconfiftent with. It is ufed with the 
particles from or to, but more properly with from. 

This 1 L conceive to be an hypothefts, well worthy a rational 
belief; and yet is it fo abhorrent from the vulgar, that they 
would as foon believe Anaxagoras, that fnow is black, as him 
that fhould affirm it is not white ; and if any fhould in effeil 
affert, that the fire is not formally hot, it would be thought 
that the heat of his brain had fitted him for Anticyra, and that 
his head were fo to madnefs. Glanville 1 s Scepfis Scient. c. 1 2. 

Why then thefe foreign thoughts of ftate employments. 
Abhorrent to your funilion and your breeding ? 

Poor droning truants of unprailis’d cells. 

Bred in the fellowfhip of beardlefs boys, 

What wonder is it if you know not men ? 

DrydePs Don Selafiian. 

Abho'rrer. n.f. [from abhor.] The perfon that abhors; a 
hater, detefter. 

The reprefentatives of the lower clergy were railed at, for 
difputing the power of the bifhops, by the known abhorrers of 
epifcopacy, and abufed for doing nothing in the convocations, 
by thefe very men who wanted to bind up their hands. 

Swift. Examiner , N° 2 r. 

Abho'rrtng. The objeil of abhorrence. This feems not to 
be the proper ufe of the participial noun. 

And they fhall go forth, and look upon the carcafes of the 
men that have tranfgreffed againft me : for their worm fhall 
not die, neither fhall their fire be quenched, and they fhall be 
an abhorring unto all flefh. Ifaiah, Ixvi. 44. 

To ABIDE, v. n . I abode or abid. [from bibian, or aubibian. 
Sax.] 

1. To dwell in a place, not remove. 

Thy fervant became furety for the lad unto my father, fay- 
ing, if I bring him not unto thee, then I fhall bear the blame 
to my father for ever. Now therefore I pray thee, let thy fer- 
vant abide inftead of the lad, a bondman to my lord ; and let 
the lad go up with his brethren. Gen. xliv. 32, 33. 

2. To dwell. 

The Marquis Dorfet, as I hear, is fled 
To Richmond, in the parts where he abides. 

Shakefp. Richard III. 

3. To remain, not ceafe or fail. 

They that truft in the Lord fhall be as mount Zion, which 
cannot be removed, but abideth for ever, Pfalm exxv. 1. 


4. To 
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^ Thofe wt appiy themfelves to learning, are forced to ac ; 
T wI Xr one God, incorruptible and unbegotten ; who s 
, _„l„° tru e being, and abides for ever above the higheft 
helvens 7 from whence he behold, all the things that are done 
[ n heaven and earth. StWngfi Define' of D,]c on Rom. M*. 

There can be no ftudy without tune ; and the mind m 
elide and dwell upon things, or be always a ftranger to them- 

iyeot them. attend, wait upon, await; ufed of 

5 'things prepared for perfons, as well as of perfons expeamg 

tilings^ laid in fumptuous bed, 

WherTmany (kilful leeches him abide. 

To falve his hurts. Ferny Queen, b. 1. cant. 5 -ftanz. 7. 

While lions war, and battle for their dens, 

Poor harmlefs lambs abide their enmity .Skaiefp.Hen.Vt p.3. 
Bonds and affiiaions abide me. xx ’ 23 ‘ 

6 To bear or fupport the confequences of a thing. 

Ah me ! they little icnow 

How dearly I abide that boaft fo vam. 

Milton s Par. Lcfi , o. iv. /. 8 7. 

7 . To bear or fupport, without being conquered or deftroyed. 

7 But the Lord he is the true God, he is the living God, and 
an everlafling king : At his wrath the earth fhall tremble, and 
the nations fhall not be able to abide his indignation. Jen x. < c. 

It muft be allowed a fair prefumption in favour of die truth 
of mv doiftrines, that they have abid a very ri orous teft now 
for above thirty years, ftand yet firm ; and the longer and 
more ftriaiy they are look’d into, the more they are confirmed 
to this very day. Woodward, Letter u 

8. To bear without averfion ; in which fenfe it is commonly 
ufed with a negative. 

Thou can’ft not abide Tiridates ; this is but love of thy- 

Sidney, b. ii. 

Thy vile race. 

Though thou didft learn, had that in’t, which good natures 
Could° not abide to be with ; therefore waft: thou 
Defervedly confin’d into this rock. Shakefp. Tempefi. 

9. To bear or fufter. 

That chief (rejoin’d the God) his race derives 
From Ithaca, and wond’rous woes furvives ; 

Laertes’ fon : girt with circumfluous tides 

He ftill calamitous conftraint abides Pope’ sOdyJf. b. iv. /. 7 50. 

10. It is ufed with the particle with before a perfon, and at or in 
before a place. 

It is better that I give her to thee, than that I fhould give 
her to another man : Abide with me. Gen. xxix. 19. 

For thy fervant vowed a vow, while I abode at Gefhur in 
Syria, faying, if the Lord fhall bring me again indeed to Je- 
rufalem, then I will ferve the Lord. 2 Sam. xv. 8. 

11. It is ufed with by before a thing ; as, to abide by his tefti- 
mony ; to abide by his own (kill ; that is, to rely upon them ; to 
abide by an opinion ; to maintain it ; to abide by a man is alfo, 
to defend or fupport him But thefe forms are fomething low. 

Of the participle abid, I have found only the example in 
Woodward. 

Abi'der. n.f. [from abide.'] The perfon that abides or dwells 
in a place; perhaps that lives or endures. A word little in ufe. 
Abi'ding. n.f [from abide.] Continuance. 

We are ftrangers before thee and fojourners, as were all our 
fathers : our days on the earth are as a fhadow, and there is 
none abiding. 1 Chron. xxix. 1 5. 

The air in that region is fo violently removed, and carried 
about with fuch fwiftnefs, as nothing in that place can confift 
or have abiding. Raiuleigh’s Hifiory of the World. 

A' E JECT, adj. [abjeftus, Lat. thrown away as of no value.] 

1. Mean, or worthlefs, fpoken of perfons. 

That rebellion 
Came like itfelf in bafe and abjeft routs, 

Led on by bloody youth goaded with rage, 

And countenanc’d by boys and beggary. Shakefp . Hen. IV. 
Honeft men, who tell their fovereigns what they expeil 
from them, and what obedience they fhall be always ready to 
pay them, are not upon an equal foot with fuch bafe and abjett 
flatterers ; and are therefore always in danger of being the laft 
in the royal favour. Addifon 1 s IVblg Examiner, 

2. Contemptible, or of no value ; ufed of things. 

I was at firft, as other beafts that graze 
The troden herb, of abjett thoughts and low. 

Milt. Paradifc Lofi, b. ix. /. 57 1. 

3. Without hope or regard ; ufed of condition. 

The rarer thy example ftands. 

By how much from the top of wond’rous glory, 

Strongeft of mortal men, 

To loweft pitch of abjeft fortune thou art fall’n. 
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Milton 1 s Samfon Agonifies. 
We. fee man and woman in the higheft innocence and 
perfection, and in the moft abjedl ftate of guilt and infirmity. 
v _ Addifon. Spectator, N° 273. 


4„ Deftitute, mean and defpicable ; ufed of actions. 

To what bafe ends, and by what abjedl ways. 

Are mortals urg’d thro’ facred luft ct praife ^ 

The rapine is fo abjefi and profane, 

They not from trifles, nor from gods refrain. 

; Dry den s juvenal, oat. a* 

A'bject. n.f A man without hope; a man whole milenes 

are irretrievable. , , .1 _ . 

But in mine adverfity they rejoiced, and gathered th - 
felves together : yea, the abjefa gathered themfelves together 

againft me, and I knew it not ; they did tear me, and cea.e 

Pjalm xxxv. 15. 

ToYbje'ct. v. a. [abjicio, Lat,] To throw away. A word 

rarely ufed. _ n r ,. o 

AejeTtednfss. n.f [from abjef?.] The ftateo ana jec. 

He would love at no lefs rate than death ; and, from the fu- 
pereminent height of glory, ftooped and abafed himfelf to the 
fufferance f the extreme!! of indignities, and funk himfelf to 

the bottom of abjcElednefs, to exalt our condition to the con- 

J Boyle s Works. 

trary extreme. „ r < , 

Abje'ction. n.f [from abjeW] Meannefs of mind; want 

of fpirit ; fervility ; bafenefs. . . . , 

That this fhould be termed bafenefs, abjeShon of mind, or 

fervility, is it credible ? Hooker , b. v. ^ 47- 

Now the juft medium of this cafe lies betwixt the pride and 
the objection, the two extremes. # L Efi range. 

A'b j f ctl y. adv. [from abjedi.] In an abject manner, meanly, 

bafely, fervilely, contemptibly. . 

A'bject ness. n. f [from abjedl.] The fame with abjection; 

fervility, rneannefs. # . 

Servility and abjeftnefs of humour is implicitely involve in 
the charge of lying ; the condefcending to that, being a maik 
of a difingenuous fpirit. Government of the Fbngue, § o. 

By humility I mean not the abjeLtnefs of a bafe mind : but a 
prudent care not to over-value ourfelves upon any account. 

Grew 1 s Cofmologia Sacra , b. ii. c. 7* 

Abi'lity. n.f [Habilete, Fr.] 

1. The power to do anything, whether depending upon lkill, or 
riches, or ftrength, or any other quality. 

Of Tinging thou haft got the reputation, 

Good Thyrfis, mine I yield to thy ability ; 

My heart doth feek another eft'mation. Sidney, b. L 

If aught in my ability may ferve 
To heighten what thou fuffer’ft, and appeafe 
Thy mind with what amends is in my pow’r. 

Milton 1 s Sampfon Agonifies, l. 744. 
They gave after their ability unto the treafure of the work. 

Ezra ii. 69, 

If any man minifter, let him do it as of the ability which 
God giveth : that God in all things may be glorified through 
JefusChrift. I Pet. iv. 11. 

2. Capacity. 

Children in whom there was no blemifh, but well-favoured, 
and fkilful in all wifdom, and cunning inknowled.e, and un- 
derftanding fcience, and fuch as had ability in them to ftand in 
the king’s palace. Dan. i. 4. 

3. When it has the plural number, abilities, it frequently fignifies 
the faculties or powers of the mind, and fometimes the force of 
underftanding given by nature, as diftinguifhed from acquired 
qualifications. 

Wherever we find our abilities too weak for the performance, 
he affures us of the affiftance of his holy fpirit. Rogei s’s Sermons. 

Whether it may be thought neceflary, that in certain trails 
of country, like what we call parifhes, there fhould be one 
man, at leaft, of abilities to read and write ? 

Swift's Arguments againfi abolijhing Clrrifiianity. 
Abinte'state. adj. [of ab, from, and intefiatus , Lat.] A 
term of law, implying him that inherits from a man, who, 
though he had the power to make a will, yet did not make it. 

To A'bjugate. v. a. \abjugo , Lat.] To unyoke, to un- 
couple. Die l. 

To ABJU'RE. v. a. [ ahjuro , Lat.] 

1. To caft off upon oath, to fwearnot to do fomething. 

Either to die the death, or to abjure 

For ever the fociety of man. Shakefp. Midfum. Night’s Dream. 
No man, therefore, that hath not abjured his reafon, and 
fwom allegiance to a preconceived fantaftical hypothefts, can 
undertake the defence of fuch a fuppofition. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind . 

2. To retrail, or recant, or abnegate ; a pofition upon oath. 
Abjura'tion. n. f. [from abjure.] The ail of abjuring. The 

oath taken for that end. 

Until Henry VIII. his time, if a man, having committed 
felony, could go into a church or church-yard, before he 
were apprehended, he might not be taken from thence to 
the ufual trial of law, but confeffmg his fault to the juftices, 
or to the coroner, gave his oath to forfake the realm for ever, 
which was called abjuration. 

There are fome abjurations ftill in force among us here in 
England ; as, by the ftatute of the 2 5th of king Charles II. all 
oerfons that are admitted into anv office, civil 









•Viuft take the teft ; which is an abjuration of fome doclrines of 
the church of Rome. 

I here is likewife another oath of abjuration , which laymen 
and clergymen are both obliged to take ; and that is, to abjure 
the Pretender. Aylijfc’ s Parergon Juris Canonici. 

To A BL A'C TATE. v. a. [ablatio, Lat.J To wean from the 
breath 

Ablact a'tion. n, f One of the methods of grafting; and, 
according to the fignification of the word, as it were a wean- 
ing of a Cyon by degrees from its mother flock, not cutting 
it orl wholly from the flock, till it is firmly united to that on 
which it is grafted. 

Ablaquea'tion. [ ablaqueatio , Lat.] The a£l or pradlice of 
opening the ground about the roots of trees, to let the air and 
water operate upon them. 

T. rench the ground, and make it ready for the fpring : Pre- 
pare alfo foil, and ufe it where you have occafion : Dig bor- 
ders. Uncover as yet roots of trees, where ablaqueation is 
requifite. Evelyn s Kalendar. 

The tenure in chief ought to be kept alive and nourifhed ; 
the which, as it is the very root that doth maintain this filver 
Hem, that by many rich and fruitful branches fpreadeth itfelf 
into the chancery, exchequer, and court of wards : fo if it be 
fuffered to flarve, by want of ablaqueation , and other good huf- 
bandry, not only this yearly fruit will much decreafe from time 
to time, but alfo the whole body and boughs of that precious 
tree itfelf, will fall into danger of decay and dying. 

Bacon s Office of Alienations. 

ABLA'TI ON. n. f [ablatio, Lat.] The adt of taking away. 

A'blative. 7 i. a. [ ablativus , Lat.J 

1 . That which takes awav. 

J 

2. The fixth cafe of the' Latin nouns; the cafe which, among 
other fignifications, includes the perfon from whom fomething 
is taken away. A term of grammar. 

A'BLE. .adj. [habile, Fr. habilis , Lat. Skilful, ready.] 

1. Having ftrong faculties, or great ftrength or knowledge, riches, 
or any other power of mind, body, or fortune. 

He was not afraid of an able man, as Lewis the Eleventh was. 
But, contrariwife, he was ferved by the ableft men that were to 
be found ; without which his affairs could not have profpered 
as they did. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Such other gambol faculties he hath, that fhew a weak mind 
and an able body, for the which the prince admits him : for the 
prince himfelf is fuch another : the weight of an hair will turn 
the feales. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

2. Having power fufficient ; enabled. 

All mankind acknowledge themfelves able and fufficient to 
do many things, which adlually they never do. South’s Ser?n. 

Every manfhall give as he is able, according to the bleffing 
of the Lord thy God, which he hath given thee. Deut. xvi. f 7. 

2. Before a verb, with the participle to, itfignifies generally hav- 
ing the power ; before a noun, with for , it means qualified. 

Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous ; but who is able to 
hand before envy ? Prov. xxvii. 4. 

'{'here have been fome inventions alfo, which have been 
able for the utterance of articulate founds, as the fpeaking of 
certain words. Wilkins’s Mathematical Magic. 

To A'ble. v. a. To make able ; to enable, which is the word 
commonly ufed. See Enable. 

Plate fin with gold. 

And the ftrong lance of juftice hurtlefs breaks : 

Arm it with rags, a pigmy’s ftraw doth pierce it. 

-None does offend, none, I fay none ; I’ll able ’em ; 

Take that of me, my friend, who have the pow’r 

.To feal th’ accufer’s lips. Shakcfpeare’ s King Lear. 

-Able-Bodied, adj. Strong of body. 

It lies in the power of every fine woman, to fecure at leaft 
half a dozen able-bodied men to his majefty’s fervice. 

Addifon. Freeholder, N 9 4. 

To A'BLE GATE. v. a. [ablego, Lat.J To fend abroad up- 
on fome employment ; alfo to fend a perfon out of the way 
that one is weary of. Diti. 

Ablega'tioN. n.f [from ablegate.'] A fending abroad, or out 
of the way. Diti, 

•A'bleness. n.f. [from able.] Ability of body, vigour, force. 

That nation doth fo excel, both for comelinefs and ablenefs, 
that from neighbour countries they ordinarily come, fome to 
ftrive, fome to learn, fome to behold. Sidney , b. ii. 

A'blepsy. n.f. [\A0x Gr.J Want of fight, natural blind- 
nefs ; alfo unadvifednefs. Diti. 

Ab ligurFtion. n.f. [abliguritio, Lat.J A prodigal {pending 
oil meat and drink. Diti. 

To A'b ligate, v. a. [alii go, Lat.J To bind or tye up from. D. 

To ALLOCATE, v. a. [abloco, Lat.J To let out to hire. 
Perhaps properly by him. who has hired it from another. 

Calvin’s Lexicon 'fundi cum. 

Abloca'tiov. n.f [from abhcatc.] A letting out to hire. 

ToAbliFde. v~ n. [abludo, Lat.J To be unlike. Diti. 

A'b lu ent. adj. [abluens, Lat. from all no, towaftiaway.J 
That which waflies clean. 

2. That which has the power of cleanfing. Diti. 

AbltFtion. n.f [ablutio, Lat.J 

I. Thea&of deanfing, or wafhing clean. 


There is a natural analogy between the ablution of the body 
and the purification of the foul ; between eating the holy bread 
and drinking the facred chalice, and a participation of tlie body 
and blood of Chrift. Taylor s J Earthy Communicant . 

Wafh’d by the briny wave, the pious train 
Are cleans’d, and call th’ ablutions in the main. Pope’s Iliad. 

2. The rinfing of chymical preparations in water, to diffolve and 
wafli away any acrimonious particles. 

3. The cup given, without confecration, to the laity in thepopiffi 
churches. 

To A'BNE'G AT E. v. a. [from abnego, Lat.] To deny. 

A b neg a'tion. n.f. [abnegatio, Lat. denial, from abnero , to 
deny.] Denial, renunciation. 

1 he abnegation or renouncing ©f all his own holds and in- 
terefts, and trufts of all that man is moft apt to depend upon, 
that he may the more expeditely follow Chrift. 

Hammond’s Practical Catechifm. 

Aenod a'tion. n.f. [abnodatio, Lat.J The a£t of cutting away 
knots from trees ; a term of gardening. Diti. 

Abho'rmous. adj. [ abnormis , Lat. out of rule.] Irregular, 
mifhapen. Diti. 

Abo'ard. adv. [a fea-term, but adopted into common language ; 
derived immediately from the French a lord, as, abler a bord, en- 
voyer a lord. Bord is itfelf a word of very doubtful original, and 
perhaps, in its different acceptations, deducible from different 
roots. Bopb, in the ancient Saxon, fignified a houfe', in which 
fenfe, to go aboard, is to take up refidence in a fhip.J 
In a Ihip. 

Which, when far off, Cymocles heard and law, 

He loudly call’d to fuch as were aboard. 

The little bark unto the fbore to draw. 

And him to ferry over that deep ford. Fairy Af b. ii. cant. 6. 
I made this anfwer, that he might land them, if it pleafed 
him, or otherwife keep them aboard. Sir W. Rayleigh’s Ejfays. 

When morning rofe, I fent my mates to bring 
Supplies of water from a neighb’ring fpring; 

Whilft I the motions of the winds explor’d ; 

Then fummon’d in my crew, and went aboard. 

Addifon’ s Ovid’s Metamorphofes , b. iii. 

Abo'de. n.f. [from abide .J 

1. Habitation, dwelling, place of refidence. 

But I know thy abode and thy going out, 3nd thy coming in, 
and thy rage againft me. 2 Kings , xix. 27. 

Others may ufe the ocean as their road, 

Only the Englifli make it their abode ; 

Whofe ready fails with every wind can fly. 

And make a cov’nant with th’ inconftant iky. Waller, 

2. Stay, continuance in a place. 

Sweet friends, your patience for my long abode ; 

Not I, but my affairs, have made you wait. 

Shakcfpeare’ s Merchant of Venice. 
Making a fhort abode in Sicily the fecond time, landing in 
Italy, and making the war, may be reafonably judged the buft- 
nefs but of ten months. Dry den s Dedicat. to ALneid. 

The woodcocks early vifit, and abode 
Of long continuance in our temp’rate clime, 

Foretel a liberal harveft. Phillips. 

3. To make abode; to dwell, to refide, to inhabit. 

Deep in a cave the Sibyl makes abode ; 

Thence full of fate returns, and of the God. Dryd. Mn. 6.. 

To Abo'de. v. a. [See Bode.] IT foretoken or forefhow ; to 
be a prognoftic, to be ominous. It is taken, with its deriva- 
tives, in the fenfe either of good or ill. 

Every man, 

After the hideous ftorm that follow’d, was 
A thing infpir’d ; and, not confulting, broke 
Into a general prophecy, that this tempeft, 

Dafhing the garment of this peace, aboded 

The fudden breach of it. Shakefpeare’ s Hemy VII F. 

Abo'dement. n.f. [from to abode.] A fecret anticipation j of 
fomething future; an impreffion upon the mind of fome event 
to come ; prognoftication ; omen. 

I like not this. 

For many men that ftumble at the thrdhold. 

Are well foretold that danger lurks within. — * 

— Tufti ! man, aboclements mull not now affright us. 

Shakefpeare’ s Henry V I. p. iii. 
My lord bifhop, being fomewhat troubled, took the freedom 
to afle him, Whether he had never any fecret abodement in his 
mind ? No, replied the duke ; but I think fome adventure may 
kill me as well as another man. JVotton. 

To ABOLISH, v. a. [from a bole 0, Lat. to blot out.] 

1. To annul. 

For us to abolifo what he hath eftablifhed, were prefumption 

moft intolerable. Hooker, b. iii. § ic. 

On the parliament’s part it was propofed, that all the bilhops, 
deans, and chapters, might be immediately taken away, and 
abolijhed. Clarendon, b. viii. 

2. I o put an end to ; to deflroy. 

The long continued wars, between the Englifh and the Scots, 
had then raifed invincible jealoufies and hate, which long con- 
tinued peace hath fince abolijhed. Sir John Hayward. 

' That 
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That ffiall Perocles well requite, I wot, 

And, with thy blood, abolifo fo reproachful blot. 

Fairy Afucen, b. ii. cant. 4. flanza 45. 

Flore deftroy’d than they, 

We fhould be quite abolifo cl, and expire. 

Milton’s Pdraclife Lofl , b. ii. /. 92. 

Or wilt thou thyfelf 

Abolifo thy creation, and unmake 

For him, what for thy glory thou haft made r Idem, ft a 11. /. 1 63. 

Fermented fpirits contract:, harden, and confolidate many 
fibres together, abolijhing many canals ; efpecially where the 
fibres are the tendereft, as in the brain. Arbuih. on Aliments. 

Nor could Vulcanian flame 

The ftench abolifo, or the favour tame. Dryd. Virg. Geo. iii. 

A B o' l 1 s h a b l e . adj. [ from abolifo. J That which may be abo- 
liflied. 

Abc/lispier. n.f [from abolijh.] He that aboli flies. 

Abolishment, n. f. [From abolifo.] The a£t of aboli filing. 

The plain and direct way againft us herein, had been only to 
prove, that all fuch ceremonies, as they require to be abolifhed, 
are retained by us with the hurt of the church, or with lefs be- 
nefit than the abolijhment of them would bring. Hooker , b. iv. 

He fhould therefore think the aboli foment of that order among 
us, would prove a mighty fcandal and corruption to our faith, 
and manifeftly dangerous to our monarchy. 

Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of. Englandman. 

Abolition. n.J. [from abolijh.] Theadlof abolifhing. This 
is now more frequently ufed than abolijhment. 

From the total abolition of the popular power, may be dated 
the ruin of Rome : for had the reducing hereof to its ancient 
condition, propofed by Agrippa, been accepted inftead of Mae- 
cenas’s model, that ftate might have continued unto this day. 

Grew’ s Cofmologia Sacra, A iii. c. 4. 

An apoplexy is a hidden abolition of all the lenfes, external 
and internal, and of all voluntary motion, by the ftoppage of 
the flux and reflux of the animal fpirits through the nerves 
deftined for thofe motions. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Abo'minab leness. n.f [from abominable.] The quality of 
being abominable ; hatefulnefs, odioufnels. 

Till we have proved, in its proper place, the eternal and 
eflential difference between virtue and vice, we muft forbear to 
urge atheifts with the corruption and ahominablcnefs of their 
principles. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Abominable, adj. [abominabilis, Lat.J 

1. Hateful, deteftable. 

Return’d 

Succefsful beyond hope, to lead thee forth 

Triumphant out of this infernal pit 

Abominable , accurs’d, the houfe of woe. - M. Par. Lojl, b. x. 

It is not to be quefticned, but the queen and miniftry might 
eafily redrefs this abominable grievance, by enlarging the number 
of juftices of the peace, by endeavouring to choofemen of vir- 
tuous principles. Swift’s Projeti for the advancement of Religion . 

2. Unclean. 

T he foul that {hall touch any unclean thing, as the unclean- 
nefs of man, or any unclean beaft, or any abojninable unclean 
thing, and eat of the flefh of the facrifice of peace-offerino- s , 
which pertain unto the Lord, even that foul {hall be cut off 
from his people. Leviticus, vii. 2i. 

3. In low and ludicrous language, it is a word of loofe and inde- 
terminate cenfure. * 

They fay you are a melancholy fellow.— I am fo ; I do love 
it better than laughing.— Thofe that are in extremity of either, 
are abominable fellows, and betray themfelves to every modern 
cenfure, worfe than drunkards. Shakefpeare’ s As you like it. 

Abo'minaely. adv. [from abominable.] A word of low or fa- 
miliar language, fignifying exceffively, extremely, exceedino-- 
ly ; in the ill fenfe. & 

Since I have been your wife, I have obferved great abufes 
and diforders in your family ; your fervants are mutinous and 
quarrelfome, and cheat you moft abominably. 

Arbuthnot’ s Hiflory of "John Bull. 
To AB O'M I NATE. v. a. [abominor, Lat.J To abhor, de- 
left, hate utterly. 

We are not guilty of your injuries. 

No way confent to them ; but abhor, 

Abominate, , and loath this cruelty. Southern’s Oroonoko. 

rle profefled both to abominate and defpife all myftery, refine- 
ment, and intrigue, either in a prince or miniftet. He could 
not tell what I meant by fecrets of ftate, where an enemy, Gr 

tome rival nation, were not in the cafe. Swift’s Gulliv. Travels 

Abomin a'tion. n.f. 

1 • Hatred, deteftation ; as, to have in abomination. 

To a Hill king Charles by Englifli or Dutch forces, would 
lender him odious to his new lubjedts, who have nothino- i n fo 
great domination, as thofe whom they hold for heretics. & 

=• The object of hatred. 

1 hat ye (hall fay, thy fen-ant's trade hath been about cattle 
trom our youth even until now, both we and alfo our fathers • 
that ye may dwell in the land of Goftien ; for every fhepherd 
' an akomn “ti°n to the Egyptians. Genefis, xlvh ’ < . 
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3-. fbllftti'on, defilement. # # . 

And there fhall in no wife enter into it any thing that de- 
fileth, neither whatfo'ever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie. 

Rev. xxi. 

Each heart in Rome does love and pity you ; 

Only th’ adulterous Antony, riioft large 
In his abominations, turns you off, 

And gives his potent regiment to a trull. 

That nofes it againft us. ShakeJ'p. Antony and Cleopatra*. 

4. The caufe of pollution. 

And the high places that were before Jerufalem, which were 
on the right hand of the mount of corruption, which Solomon 
the king of Ifrael had builded for Afhtoreth the abomination of 
the Zidoni2ns, add for Chemofti the abomination of the Moa- 
bites, and for Milcom the abomination ot the children of Am- 
mon, did the king defile. J 2 Kings, xxiii. 13. 

ABORI'GINES. n.f Lat. The earlieft inhabitants of a country ; 
thofe of whom no original is to be traced ; as, the Welih in 
Britain. 

To ABO'RT. v.n. [abort 0, Lat.J To bring forth before the 
time ; to mifearry. Diti. 

Abo'rtion. n.f. [abortio, Lat.J 

1 . The a< 5 l of bringing forth untimely; 

2. The produce of an untimely birth. 

His wife mifearried ; but as the abortion proved only a fe- 
male foetus, he comforted himfelf, that, had it arrived to per- 
fection, it would not have anfwered his account. 

Arbuthnot and Pope’s Martinas Scriblerus, 

Behold my arm thus blafted, dry and wither’d; 

Shrunk like a foul aboi'tion, and decay’d. 

Like fome Untimely product of the feafons, 

Robb’d of its properties of ftrength and office. 

Rowe’s fane Shore. 

Abo'rtive. n. f. That which is born before the due time. See 
Abortive, adj. 

No common wind, no cuftomed event. 

But they will pluck away its nat’ral caufeS, 

And call them meteors, prodigies, and figns. 

Abortives , and prefages, tongues of heav’n 
Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. Shakef K. Johm 
Take the fine fkin of an abortive , aild, with ftarch thin laid 
on, prepare your ground or tablet. Peacham on Drawing. 

T his is certain, that many are, by this means, preferved, and 
do fignal fervice to their country, who, without fuch a provi- 
Ijon, might have periftied as abortives, or have come to an un- 
timely end, and perhaps have brought, upon their guilty pa- 
rents, the like dellrudlion. Addifon. Guardian, N° 106. 

Abo'rti ve. adj. [abortivus, Lat.J 

1. That which is brought forth before the due time of birth. 

If ever he have ’child, aboi'tive be it, 

Prodigious, and untimely brought to light. Shakef p. Rich. Ill, 

AH th unaccomplilh’d works of nature’s hand. 

Abortive, monftrous, or unkindly mix’d, 

Diffolv’d on earth, fleet hither. ' Par adife Left, b. iii. 1 . 

2. r iguratively, that which fails for want of time. 

I his is the true caufe, why fo many politic conceptions, fo 
elaborately formed and wrought, and grown at length ripe for 
delivery, do yet, in the iffue, mifearry and prove abortive. 

^ South’s Sermons, 

t alfe hopes 

He cherifhes, nor will his fruit expe£l 
Th autumnal feafon, but, in fummer’s pride 
When other orchards Irnilje, abortive fail. Phillips • 

How often haft thou waited at my cup, 

Fed from my trencher, kneel’d down at the board. 

When I have feafted with queen Margaret ? 

Remember it, and let it make thee creft-faln ; 

Ay, and allay tills thy abortive pride. Shakefp. Hen. VI. p. ii,- 

3. I hat which brings forth nothino;. ' 

Fliefe pafs d, if any pafs, the void profound 
Of uneffential night receives him next. 

Wide-gaping ! and with utter lofs of beino- 
Threatens him, plung d in that abortive gulf. 

A , j rr Milton’s Par aclife Lojl, b. ii. 1 . 451. 

Abortively, adv. [from abortive.] Born without the due 
time; nnmaturely, untimely. 

Abo'rtiveness. n f. [from abortive.-] The ftate of abortion. 

Abo rtment. n f. [from abort.] The thing brought forth out 
of time ; an untimely birth. 

I fhall not then doubt the happy iffue of my undertakings in 
this defign, whereby concealed treafures, which now feem ut- 
teily loft to mankind, fliall be confined to fo univerfal a pictv« 
and brought into ufe by the induftry of converted penitents 
whofe wretched carcafes the impartial laws have, or fhall, de- 
d.cate, as untimely feafts, to the worms of the earth, in whofe 
womb thofe deferred mineral riches muft ever lie buried n S T Q a 
abertments, unlefs thofe be Made the aeftive midwh" s to dehver 

ABO'VF av.a r f 11 o Bacon’s P hyfical Rem tun 

ABU V E. prep, [from *, and buy an, Saxon ; beven, Dutch ] 

1. Higher in place. -» 

So when with crackling flames a cauldron fries, 

A he bubbling waters from the bottom rife • 
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Above the brims they force their firy way ; 

Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud die day. 

Dryden , /Eneid vii. /. 643, 

2. More in quantity or number. 

Every one that paffeth among them, diat are numbered from 
twenty years old and above , (hall give an offering unto the Lord. 

Exodus , xxx. 14. 

3. Higher in rank, power or excellence. 

The Lord is high above all nations, and his glory above . the 
heavens. PJalm cxiii. 4. 

The public power of all focieties is above every foul contained 
in the fame focieties. Hooker , b. i. 

There is no riches above a found body, and no joy above the 
joy of the heart. Ecclejiajiicus , xxx. 1 b* 

To her 

Thou didft refign thy manhood, and the place 

Wherein God let thee above her, made of tnee, 

And for thee : whofe perfection far excell’d 

Heir’s, in all real dignity . Milton s P aradife Lojl , b.x. 1 . 147. 

Latona fees her fhine above the reft, 

And feeds with fecret joy her filent breaft. Dryden’s /Eneid. 

4. Superiourto; unattainable by. 

It is an old and true diftin&ion, that things may be above 
our reafon, without being contrary to it. Of this kind are the 
power, the nature, and the univerfal prefence of God, with 
innumerable other points. Swift. 

5. Beyond; more than. 

W e were prefled out of meafurc, above ftrength ; infomuch 
that we defpaired even of life. 2 Cor. i. 8. 

In this, of having thoughts unconfufed, and being able, nicely 
to diftinguifh one" thing from another, where there is but the 
leaft difference, confifts, in a great meafure, the exaefnefs of 
judgment and clearnefs of reafon, which is to be obferved in 
one man above another. Locke. 

The inhabitants of Tirol have many particular privileges 
above thofe of the other hereditary countries of the emperour. 

Addifon on Italy. 

6. 'Loo proud for ; too high for. A phrafe chiefly ufed in fami- 
liar expreflion. 

Kings and princes, in the earlier ages of the world, laboured 
in arts and occupations, and were above nothing that tended to 
promote the conveniences of life. Popes OdyJJey ; notes . 

Ab >'ve. adv. 

1. Over-head. 

To men ftanding below, men ftanding aloft feem much lef- 

fened ; to thofe above, men ftanding below, feem not fo much lef- 

fened. Bacon. 

When he eftablifhed the clouds above ; when he {Lengthened 
the fountains of the deep ; when he gave to the lea his decree, 
that the waters fhould not pals his commandment : when he 
appointed the foundations of the earth : then I was by him, as 
one brought up with him : and I was daily his delight, rejoicing 
always before him. Proverbs , viii. 28. 

2. In the regions of heaven. 

Your praife the birds fhall chant in every grove. 

And winds fhall waft it to the pow’rs above. Popes Pajiorals. 

3. Before. [See Above-cited.] 

I faid above, that thefe two machines of the balance, and 
the dira, were only ornamental, and that the fuccefs of the 
duel had been the fame without them. Dryd. Dedicat. /Eneid. 

From above. 

1 . From an higher place. 

The Trojans from above their foes beheld; 

And with arm’d legions all the rampires fill’d. Dryd. /Eneid. 

2. From heaven. 

Every good gift, and every perfedf gift is from avove , and 
cometh down from the father of lights, with whom is no vari- 
ablencfs, neither fhadow of turning. James, \. 17. 

Above all. In the firft place ; chiefly. 

I had alfo ftudied Virgil’s defign, his difpofition of it, his 
manners, his judicious management of the figures, the lober 
retrenchments of his fenfe, which always leaves fo me what to 
gratify our imagination, on which it may enlarge at pleafure ; 
but above all , tire elegance of his expreflion, and the harmony of 
his numbers. Dryden s Dedication to the /Eneid. 

Above-eoard. In open fight; without artifice or trick. A 
figurative expreflion, borrowed from gamefters, who, when 
they put their hands under the table, are changing their cards. 
It is ufed only in familiar language. 

It is the part alfo of an honeft man to deal above-board , and 
without tricks. E Ejlrange. 

Though tlr ere have not been wanting fuch heretofore, as 
have pradtifed thefe unworthy arts (for as much as there have 
been villains in all places, and all ages) yet now-a-days they are 
owned above-board. South’s Sermons. 

Above-cited. Cited before. A figurative expreflion, taken 
from the ancient manner of writing books on fcrolls ; as what- 
ever is cited or mentioned before in the fame page, muft be 
above. 

Nor would I mention this particular, did it not appear from 
the authority above-cited , that this was a fact confeiled by hea- 
thens themfelves. Addijon on the Chnjiian Religion . 
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Above-g round. An expreflion ufed to fignify, that a man is 
alive ; not in the grave. 

Above-mentioned. See Aeove^cit ed< 

I do not remember, that Homer any-where falls into the 
faults above-mentioned , which were indeed the falfe refinements 
of latter ages. Addifon. Spectator, , N° 2?9 , 

To ABO'UND. v. n. [, abundo , Lat. a bonder, trench.] 

1 . To have in great plenty ; ufed fometimes with the particle in, 
and fometimes the particle with. 

The king-becoming graces, 

I have no relifh of them, but a ound 
In the divifion of each feveral crime, 

Acfting it many ways. _ Shakefpeare’s Macbeth . 

Corn, wine, and oil, are wanting to this ground,. 

In which our countries fruitfully abound. Dryd. Indian Emp. 
A faithful man (ball abound with bleflings : but he that 
maketh hafte to be rich, fhall not be innocent. Pm;. xxviii <20 . 

Now that languages are made, and abound with words, ftand- 
incr for fuch combinations, an ufual way of getting thefe com- 
plex ideas, is by the explication of thofe terms ^that ftand for 
them. Locke. 

2. To be in great plenty. 

And becaufe iniquity fhall abound, the love of many fhall 
Wax cold. Matthew , xxiv. 12. 

Words are like leaves, and where they moft abound. 
Much fruit of fenfe beneath is rarely found. 

Pope’s Effay on Criticiftru 

ABO'UT. prep, [abutan, or abuton. Sax. which feems to fig- 
nify encircling on the outfide.] 

1. Round, furrounding, encircling. 

Let not mercy and truth forfake thee. Bind them about thy 
neck ; write them upon the table of thy heart. Proverbs , iii. 3. 

At this fhe loudly fhrieks, 

’Tis he, ’tis he, file cries, and tears her cheeks. 

Her hair, her veft ; and, ftooping to the fands, 

About his neck fhe caft her trembling hands. Dryd. Fables. 

2. Near to. 

Speak unto the congregation, faying, get you up from about 
the tabernacle of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. Exodus . 

Thou doft nothing, Sergius, 

Thou canft endeavour nothing, nay, not think ; 

But 1 both fee and hear it ; and am with thee,^ 

By and before, about and in thee too. Benj. Johnf. Catiline . 

3 . Concerning, with regard to, relating to. 

When Conftantine had finifhed an houfe for the fervice ot 
God at Jerufalem, the dedication he judged a matter not un- 
worthy ; a 1 out the folemn performance whereof, the greateft 
part of the bifhops in chriftendom fhould meet together. 

Hooker , b. v. § 1 z. 

The painter is not to take fo much pains about the drapery as 
about the face, where the principal refemblance lies. 

Dryd. Prcf. to Dufrefnoy. 
They are moft frequently ufed as words equivalent, and do 
both of them indifferently fignify either a fpeculative know- 
ledge of things, or a practical skill a' out them, according to 
the exigency of the matter or thing fpoken of. Tillot. Sermon i. 

Theft is always a fin, although the particular fpecies of it, 
and the denomination of particular a&s, doth fuppofe pofitive 
laws about dominion and property. 

Stillingfleet’ s Defence of Difcourfes on Romijh Idolatry. 
They fhould always be heard, and fairly and kindly anfwer- 
ed, when they ask after any thing they would know, and de- 
fire to be informed about. Curiofity fhould be as carefully che- 
rifhed in children, as other appetites fupprefied. 

Locke on Education, § 10S. 
It hath been pra&ifed as a method of making men’s court, 
when they are asked about the rate of lands, the abilities of te- 
nants, the ftate of trade and manufacture, to anfwer, that, in 
their neighbourhood, all things are in a flourifhing condition. 

Swift’s Jhort View of Ireland. 

4. Engaged in, employed upon. 

Our blefled Lord was pleafed to command the reprefentation 
of his death and facrifice on the crofs, fhould be made by break- 
ing of bread and effufion of wine ; to fignify to us the nature 
and facrednefs of the liturgy we are about. 

Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 
Labour, for labour’s fake, is againft nature. The under- 
ftanding, as well as all the other faculties, choofes always the 
fhorteft way to its end, would prefently obtain the knowledge it 
is about , and then fet upon fome new enquiry. But this, whe- 
ther lazinefs or hafte, often mifleads it. Locke . 

They ought, however, to be provided with fecretaries, and 
aflifted by our foreign minifters, to tell their ftory for them in 
plain Englifh, and to let us know, in our mother-tongue, what 
it is our brave countrymen are about. Addifon. Spulf N u 309 ? 

5. Appendant to the perfon ; as, cloaths, &c. 

If you have this about you. 

As I will give you when we go, you may 
Boldly aflault the necromancer’s hall. Milton’s Comus. 

It is not ftrange to me, that perfons of the fairer fex fhould 
like, in all things about them, that haudfomenefs for which they 
find themfelves moft liked. Boyle on Colours. 

' 6. Relating 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 
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hr admitted this Deiphantus a Lout me, who well ihewed, there 
is ’no fervice like his that ferves becaufe he loves, ffgfgg 

ftand°my friend”: ite hath toSdy *in^ about her 

s- . - -* *• “ - fv. a. 

AnofijT. adv. 

J ’ CirC The J weyward fifters, hand in hand, 

Pofters of the fea and land. 

Thus do go about, about. 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 

And thrice again to make up nine. 

*• honeft HI tell you what I am about.— Two yards 

and more.'— - No quips now, Mol : indeed I am m the waft e 
two yards about ; but I am about no watte, lam aboutthnft 
J Shake fpeare s Merry Wives of Wmdfor . 

A tun about was ev’ry pillar there, 

A polifh’d mirrour fhone not half lo clear. Dryd. Fable*. 

J ' N wheti the boats were come within about fixty yards of the 
pillar, they found themfelves all bound, and could go no ar- 
ttren yet fo as they might move to go^bout not 

approach nearer. nut<jn 

4. Here and there ; every way. 

Up rofe the gentle virgin from her place. 

And looked all about, if ftie might fpy 
Her lovely knight to move his manly pace. 

Fairy hjuecn, b. i. cant. ii. Jlanso. 33 * 

A wolf that was paft labour, had the wit in his old age, vet 
to make the beft of a bad game ; he borrows a habit, and fo 
about he goes, begging charity from door to door, under the 
dlfgtiife of a pilgrim. L Ejlrange. 

5. With to before a verb ; as, about to fiy ; upon the point, with- 
in a finall diftance of. 

Thefe dying lovers, and their floating foils, 

Sufpend the fight, and filence all our guns ; 

Beauty and youth, about to perifh, finds 

Such noble pity in brave Englifh minds. Waller . 

6. The longeft way, in oppofition to the fhort ftraight way. 

Gold hath thefe natures ; greatnefs of weight ; clofenefs of 
parts ; fixation ; pliantnefs, or foftnefs ; immunity from ruft ; 
colour, or tinCture of yellow : Therefore the fure way (though 
moft about ) to make gold, is to know the caufes of the level al 
natures before rehearfed. Bacon’s Natural Hijl. N 3 328. 

Spies of theVolfcians 

Held me in chafe, that I was forc’d to wheel 
Three or four miles about ; elfe had I, Sir, 

Half an hour fince brought my report. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

7. To bring about ; to bring to the point or ftate defired ; as, he 

has brought about his purpofes. 

Whether this will be brought about, by breaking his head, I 
very much queftlon. Spectator . 

S. To come about; to come to fome certain ftate or point. 

Wherefore it came to pafs, when the time was come about, 
after Hannah had conceived, that {he bare a fon. 1 Sam. i. 20. 
One evening it befel, that looking out, 

The wind they long had wifh’d was come about ; 

Well pleas’d they went to reft ; and if the gale 
’Till morn continu’d, both refolv’d to fail. Dryd. Fables. 
9. To go about a thing ; to prepare to do it. , 

Did not Mofes give you the law, and yet none of you 
kcepeth the law ? Why go ye about to kill me ? John vii. 1 9. 

In common language, they fay, to come about a man, to cir- 
cumvent him. 

Some of thefe phrafes feem to derive their original from the 
F rench a bout ; venir a bout d’une chofe ; venir a bout cle quel - 
quun. 

A. Bp. for Archbifhop ; which fee. 


ABRACADABRA. A fuperftitious charm againft agues. 
To ABRA'DE. v. a. [Lat. abrado .] To rub off ; to wc 

r .11 n « 1 


ear a- 
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way from the other parts ; to wafte by degrees. 

By this means there may be a continued fupply of what is 
fucceflively abraded from them bydecurfion of waters. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Abraham’s Balm. The name of an herb. 

Abra'sion. [See Abrade.] 

1 . i he act o' abrading ; a rubbing off. 

2. [In medicine.] The wearing away of the natural mucus, 
which covers the membranes, particularly thofe of the ftomach 
and guts, by corrofive orfharp medicines, or humours. Quincy. 

3' The matter worn off by the attrition of bodies. 

Aere'ast. adv. [See Breast.] Side by fide; in fuch a po- 
fition that thebreafts may bear againft the fame line. 

My coufin Suffolk, 

My foul fhall thine keep company to heav’n : 

Tarry, fweet foul, for mine, then fly abreafl. Shah. Henry V. 

For honour travels in a {freight fo narrow, 
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Where one but goes abreajl. ° Shakefp. Tr&kts and Crcffida. 
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The riders rode abreajl, and one bis fhiclJ, 

His lance of cornel- wood another held ; 

The third his bow, and, c lorious to behold 1 

The coftly quiver, all of burnifh’d gold. Dryden s Fables . 

Abri'cot. See Apricot. . 1 

To ABRIDGE, v. a. [abreger, Fr. abbrevto, Lat.J 

1 . To make fhorter in words, keeping ftill the fame fubftance. 

All thefe fayings, being declared by Jafon of Cyrene in five 
books, we will eflay to abridge in one volume. 2 Alacc. 11. 23. 

2. To contract, todiminiih, to cut fhort. # . ... . 

The determination of the will, upon enquiry, is following 
the direction of that guide ; and he, that has a power to act or 
not to adt, according as fuch determination directs, is nee. 
Such determination abridges not that power wherein libeity 
confifts l~iOCfZ€* 

3. To* deprive of; in which fenfe it is followed by the particle 
J from, os of, preceding the thing taken away. 

1 have dffabled mine eftate, 

By {hewing fomething a more fwelling port, 

Than my faint means would grant continuance; 

Nor do i now make moan to be abridg’d 
From fuch a noble rate. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
They were formerly, by the common law, difeharged from 
pontage and murage ; but this privilege has been abridged them 
fince by feveral ftatutes. Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Canonici. 
Abridged of. part. Deprived of, debarred fiom, cut fhort. 

An ABRi'DGrR. 

1. He that abridges ; a fhortener. 

2. A writer of compenduims or abridgments. 

Abridgment. n.J. [abregement, I rench.] 

1. The contraction of a larger work into a final! compafs. 

Surely this commandment containeth the law and the pro- 
phets ; and, in this one word, is the abridgment of all volumes 
of feripture. Flooker , b. ii. § 5* 

Myfelf have play’d 
The int’rim, by remembring you ’tis paft ; 

Then brook abridgment , and your eyes advance 
After your thoughts, ftraight back again to France ? 

Shake fpeari ’ s Henry V . 
Idolatry is certainly the firft-born of folly, the. great and 
leading paradox ; nay, the very abridgment and fum total of 
all abfurdities. South’s Sermons - 

2. A diminution in general. 

All trying, by a love of littlenefs. 

To make abridgments, and to draw to lefs. 

Even that nothing, which at firft we were. Donne . 

3. Reftraint, or abridgment of liberty. 

The conftant defire of happinefs, and the conftraint it puts 
upon us, no body, I think, accounts an abridgment of Lberty, 
or at leaf! an abridgment of liberty, to be complained of. 

Locke. 

Abro'ach. adv. [See To BROACH.] 

1 . In a pofture to run out ; to yield the liquor contained ; prc~ 
perly fpoken of veffels. 

The Templer fpruce, while ev’ry fpout’s abroach , 

Stays ’till ’tis fair, yet feems to call a coach. Swift’s Mifccl. 

The jarrs of gen’rous wine, (Aceftes’ gift, 

When his Trinacrian fhores the navy left) 

He fet abroach, and for the feaft prepar’d. 

In equal portions with the ven’fon fhar’d. 

Dryden’s Virgil’s Mneid, vol. ii. 

2. In a figurative fenfe ; in a ftate to be diffufed or advanced ; in 
a ftate of fuch beginning as promifes a progrefs. 

That man, that fits within a monarch’s heart, 

Amd ripens in the funfhine of his favour. 

Would he abufe the count’nance of the king. 

Alack ! what mifehiefs might be fet abroach. 

In ftiadow of fuch greatnefs ? Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii* 
Abroad, adv. [compounded of a and broad. See Broad.] 

1. Without confinement ; widely; at large. 

Intermit no watch 

Againft a wakeful foe, while I abroad. 

Thro’ all the coafts of dark deftruCtion fee k - 
Deliverance. Milton’s P aradife Lojl, b. ii. /. 463. 

Again, the lonely fox roams far abroad , 

On fecret rapine bent, and midnight fraud ; 

Now haunts the cliff, now traverfes the lawn. 

And flies the hated neighbourhood of man. Prior * 

2. Out of the houfe. 

W T elcome, Sir, 

This cell’s my court ; here have I few attendants* 

And fubjedls none abroad. Shakefpeare’s Tempejl. 

Lady walked a whole hour abroad, without dying after 

it ; at leaft in the time I ftaid ; though (he feemed^to be 
fainting, and had convulfive motions feveral times in her head. 

Pope’s Letters . 

3. In another country. 

They thought it better to be fomewbat hardly yoked at home, 
than for ever abroad, and diferedited. Hooker, Pref. 

Whofoever offers at verbal tranflation, fhall have the mif- 
fortune of that young traveller, who loft his own language 
abroad, and brought home no other inftead of it. Sir J. Denham. 

D \V hat 
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What learn cm* youth abroad , , but to refine 
The homely vices of their native land ? Dryd. Span. Friar. 
He who fojourns in a foreign country, refers what he fees 
and hears abroad , to the ftate of things at home. Atterb . Serm. 

4. In all directions, this way and that. 

Full in the mjdft of this infernal road. 

An elmdilplays her dufky arms abroad. Dryd. Virg . ALn. vi. 

5* Without, not within. 

Bodies politic, being fubject, as much as natural, to diffo- 
lution, by divers means, there are undoubtedly more hates 
overthrown through difeafes bred within themfelves, than 
through violence from abroad. Hooker , Dedication. 

To A'BRQGATE. v. a. [ ahrogo , Lat.] To take away from 
a law its force ; to repeal, to annul. 

Such laws, as have been made upon fpecial occafions, which 
occafions ceaiing, laws of that kind do abrogate themfelves. 

Hooker , b. iv. § 14. 

The negative precepts of men may ceafe by many inftru- 
ments, by contrary cuftoms, by public difrelifh, by long o- 
miffion: but the negative precepts of God never can ceafe, 
but when they are exprefly abrogated by the fame authority. 

Taylor's Ride of living holy. 

Abrogation, n.f \ abrogatio , Lat.] The act of abrogat- 
ing ; the repeal of a law. 

The commiffioners from the confederate Roman catholics, 
demanded the abrogation and repeal of all thofe laws, which 
were in force again® the exercife of the Roman religion. 

Clarendon , b. viii. 

To Abro'ok. v. a. [from To brook , with a fuperabundant, a 
word not in ufe.] To brook, to bear, to endure. 

Sweet Nelk ill can thy noble mind abrook 
The abject people gazing on thy face 
With envious looks, ftill laughing at thy finame. 

Shakefpeare' s Henry VI. p. ii. 

ABRU'PT. adj, [ abruptus , Lat.] Broken off. 

1. Broken, craggy. 

Refiftlefs, roaring, dreadful, down it comes 
From the rude mountain, and the moffy wild, 

Tumbling through rocks abrupt. Thomfons Winter. 

2. Divided, without any thing intervening. 

Ox fpread his airy flight. 

Upborn with indefatigable wings, 

Over the vaft abrupt , ere he arrive 

The happy ifle. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. ii. /. 4°9* 

3. Sudden, without the cuffomary or proper preparatives. 

My lady craves 

To know the caufe of your abrupt departure. 

Shakefpeare' s Henry VI. 
The abrupt and unkind breaking off the two firft parlia- 
ments, was wholly imputed to the duke of Buckingham. Clar. 

Abrupt , with eagle-fpeed (lie cut the Iky ; 

Inftant invifible to mortal eye. 

Then firft he recogniz’d til ethereal gueft. Pope's Odyff. b. i. 

4. Unconnected. 

The abrupt ftile, which hath many breaches, and doth not 
fecm to end but fall. Ben. Johnfon's Difcovery. 

Abru'pted. adj. [ abruptus , Lat. a word little in ufe.] Broken 
eft fuddenly. 

The effects of whofe activity are not precipitoufly abrupted, 
but gradually proceed to their ceflations. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. 1 0. 

Abruption, n.f. [abruptio, Lat.] Breaking oft, violent and 
fudden feparation. 

Thofe which are inclofed in ftone, marble, or fuch other fo- 
lid matter, being difficultly feparable from it, becaufe of its 
adhefion to all fides of them, have commonly fome of that 
matter ftill adhering to them, or at leaft marks of its abrup- 
tion from them, on all their fides. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. p. 4. 

Abru'ptly. adv. [See Abrupt.] Haftily, without the due 
forms of preparation. 

The fweetnefs of virtue’s difpofition, jealous even over it- 
felf, fuffered her not to enter abruptly into queftions of Mufi- 
dorus. Sidney , b. ii. 

Now miffing from their joy fo lately found. 

So lately found, and fo abruptly gone. Par. Regain, b. ii. 
They both of them punctually obferved the time thus a- 
greed upon, and that in whatever company or bufinefs they 
were engaged, they left it abruptly , as foon as the clock warned 
them to retire. Addifon. Spectator, N° 241. 

Abruptness, n.f. [from abrupt.'] 

1. An abrupt manner, hafte, fuddennefs, untimely vehemence. 

2. The ftate of an abrupt thing ; unconnedtednefs, roughnefs, 
cragginefs. 

The cryftallized bodies found in the perpendicular intervals, 
are eafily known from thofe that are lodged in the ftrata. The 
former have always their root, as the jewellers call it, which is 
only the abruptnefs , at the end of the body whereby it adhered 
to the ftone, or fides of the intervals ; which abruptnefs is 
caufed by its being broke oft" from the faid ftone. 

Woodward's Natural Hijlory, p. 4. 

ABscess. [ abfcejfus , Lat.] A morbid cavity in the body* a tu- 
mour filled with matter ; a teim of chirurgery. 
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If the patient is not relieved, nor dies in eight days, the in- 
flammation ends in a fuppuration and an abfeefs in the lungs 
and fometimes in fome other part of the body. Arbuth. of Diet 
Lindanus conjectured it might be fome hidden abfeejs in the 
mefentery, which, breaking fome few days after, was difeovered 
to be an apoftem of the mefentery. Harvey on Confumptions. 

To Absci'nd. v. a. To cut oft, either in a natural or figura- 
tive fenfe. 

ABSCPSSA. [Lat.] Part of the diameter of a conic feeftion 
intercepted between the vertex and a femi-ordinate. 

Absci'ssion. n.f [, abfciffio , Lat.] 

1. The act of cutting oft. 

Fabricius ab Aquapendente renders the a' feiffon of them 
difficult enough, and not without danger. Wifeman's Sun ry % 

2 . The ftate of being cut off. 

By ceffation of oracles, with Montacutius, v e may under- 
ftand this mtercifion, not abfcijfion , or confummate defolation. 

Brown s Vulgar Errors , b. vi. c. 1 2. 

To ABSCOND, v. n. [ abfiondiy Lat.] To hide one’s Llfj to 
retire from the public view : generally ufed of perfons in debt 
or criminals eluding the law. 

Absco'nder. n.f. [from abfcond.~\ The perfon that abfeonds. 

ABsence. n.f. [See Absent.] 

1. The ftate of being abfent, oppofed to prefence. 

Sir, ’tis fit 

You have ftrong party to defend yourfelf 

By calmnefs, or by abfcnce : all’s in danger. Shakefp. Coriol. 

His friends beheld, and pity’d him in vain. 

For what advice can eafe a lover’s pain ? 

Abfence , the beft expedient they could find, 

Might fave the fortune, if not cure the mind. Dryd. Fab, 

2 . Want of appearance, in the legal fenfe. 

Abfence is of a fourfold kind or fpecies. The firft is a ne- 
ceflary abfence , as in banifhed perfons ; this is entirely necef- 
fary. A fecond, neceffary and voluntary ; as, upon the ac- 
count of the commonwealth, or in the fervice of the church. 
The third kind the civilians call a probable abfence ; as, that 
of ftudents on the fcore of ftudy. And the fourth, an abfcnce 
entirely voluntary ; as, on the account of trade, merchandife, 
and the like. Some add a fifth kind of abfence , which is com- 
mitted cum dolo id culpa , by a man’s non-appearance on a cita- 
tion ; as, in a contumacious perfon, who, in hatred to his con- 
tumacy, is, by the law, in fome refpedts, reputed as a perfon 
prefen t. Ayliffe' s Par ergon Juris Canonici. 

You have given no differtation upon the abfence of lovers, 
nor laid down any methods how they fhould fupport them- 
felves under thofe feparations. Addifon. Spectator, N° 241. 

3. Inattention, heedleffnefs, negledf of the prefent objedti 

I continued my walk, reflecting on the little abfences and 
diftra&ions of mankind. Addifon. Spectator, N° 77. 

4. It is ufed with the particle from. 

His abfence from his mother oft he’ll mourn. 

And, with his eyes, look wifhes to return. Dryd. Juv. Sat .ii, 
A' BSE NT. adj. [ abfens , Lat.] 

1. Not prefent ; ufed with the particle from. 

In fpring the fields, in autumn hills I love ; 

At morn the plains, at noon the fhady grove ; 

But Delia always : abfent from her fight. 

Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight. Pope's Paf. 

Where there is advantage to be given, 

Both more and lefs have given him the revolt ; 

And none ferve with him but conftrained things, 

Whofe hearts are abfent too. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

Whether they were abfent or prefent, they were vexed a- 
hke. Wifd. xi. 1 r. 

2. Abfent in mind, inattentive; regardlefs of the prefent objedh 

I diftinguifh a man that is abfenty becaufe he thinks of fome- 
thing elfe, from him that is abfenty becaufe he thinks of no- 
thing. Addifon. Spectator, N° 77* 

ToAbse'nt. v. a. To withdraw, to forbear to come into 
prefence. 

If thou didft ever hold me in tby heart, 

Abfent thee from felicity a while, 

And in this harfh world draw thy breath in pain, 

To tell my tale. Shakefpeare' s Hamlet. 

But if thou think’ft trial unfought may find 
Us both fecurer, than thus warn’d thou feem’ft. 

Go— for thy flay, not free, abfents thee more. 

Milton' s Paradife Lofty b. ix. /. 372* 

Tho’ I am forc’d, thus to abfent myfelf 
From all I love, I fhall contrive fome means. 

Some friendly intervals, to viiit thee. 

Southern's Spartan Dame. 
The Arengo, however, is ftill called together in cafes of ex- 
traordinary importance ; and if, after due fummons, any mem- 
ber abfents himfelf, he is to be fined to the value of about a 
penny Englifh. Addijon's Remarks on Italy . 

Absenta'neous. adj. Relating to abfence ; abfent. Ddt. 

AbsenteB. n. f He that is abfent from his ftationor employ- 
ment, or country. A word ufed commonly with regard to 
Irifiimen living out of their country. 
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Then was the firft ffttute made againft elfmtee s, 

; ntr ail fuch as had land in Ireland, to return and refrde there- 
mg ail men **“ j ohn Damgs on 

U? A great part of eftates in Ireland are owned by abfontees, and 

fuch as draw over the profits railed out of Wand, refund 1 
juen as umw v Child's Dfcourfe on Trade. 

wTthiated. ttrt [from cbfmtbium, Lat. wormwood.] 
Imbittered, impregnated with wormwood. v L • 

ARSIS. Sec APSIS. 

To Abs/.-t. * «. \abjift., Lat.] To ftand off, to leave off. D,a. 
To ABSO'LVE. v. a. [abfolvo, Lat.] 

1. To clear, to acquit of a crime in a judicial fenfe. 

Your great goodnefs, out of holy pity, 

Abfolv'd him with an axe. Shakefpeare s Henry VIII. 

Our vigors, bleft in peace, forget their wars. 

Enjoy paft dangers, and abfolve the ftars. TickeU. 

As he hopes, and gives out, by die influence of his wealth, 
to be here abfolved, in condemning this man, you have an op- 
portunity of belying that general fcaiidal, of redeeming the 
credit loft by former judgments. _ Swift s Mifcellamcs. 

2. To fet free from an engagement or promife. 

Compell’d by threats to take that bloody oath, _ ? 

And the acl ill, I am abfolv'd by both. Wallers Maid's Trag. 
This command, which niuft neceffarily comprehend the per- 
fons of our natural fathers, muft mean a duty we owe them, 
diftinCl from our obedience to the magiftrate, and from which 
the moil abfolute power of princes cannot abfolve us. Locke. 

3. To pronounce a fin remitted, in the ecclefiaftical lenle. 

But all is calm in this eternal fleep ; 

Here grief forgets to groan, and love to weep ; 

F.v’n fiinerftition lofes ev’rv fear ; 


4. To finifh, to complete. 

If that which is fo fuppofed infinitely diftant from what is now 
current, is diftant from us by a finite interval, and not infinite- 
ly, then that one circulation which preceded it, and muft ne- 
ceffanly be like ours, and confequendy abfolved in the fpace of 
twenty-four hours. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

What caufe 

Mov’d the creator, in his holy reft 

Through all eternity, fo late to build 

In chaos ; and the work begun, how foon 

Abfolv'd. Milton s Paradife Lojl , b. vii. /. 94. 

Absolute, adj. [alfolutus, Lat.] 

1. Complete ; applied as well to perfons as things. 

Becaufe the things that proceed from him are perfeeff, with- 
out any manner of defeat or maim ; it cannot be, but that the 
words of his mouth are abfolute , and lack nothing which they 
fhould have, for performance of that thing whercunto they 
tend. Hooker , b. ii. § 6. 

2. Unconditional ; as, an abfolute promile. 

Although it runs in forms abfolute , yet it is indeed conditio- 
nal, as depending upon the qualification of the perfon to whom 
it is pronounced. South's Sermons. 

3. Not relative ; as, abfolute fpace. 

I fee ftill the diftinclions of fovereign and inferior, of abfolute 
and relative worfhip, will bear any man out in the worfhip of 
any creature with refpedt to God, as well at leaft as it doth in 
the worfhip of images. Stillingf. Dcf of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

An abfolute mode is that which belongs to its fubjedft, with- 
out refpedtto any other beings whatfoever: but a relative mode 
is derived from the regard that one being has to others. 

Watts's Logic. 

In this fenfe we fpeak of the ablative cafe abfolute in grammar. 

4. Not limited ; as, abfolute power. 

My crown is abfolute , and holds of none ; 

I cannot in a bale lubjeftion live, 

Nor fuller you to take, though I would give. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

5. Pofitive, certain, without any hefitation. In this lenfe it rarely 
occurs. 


Long is it fince I faw him. 

But time hath nothing blurr’d thofe lines of favour. 

Which then he wore ; the fnatebes in his voice. 

And burft of fpeaking were as his : I’m abj'olute , 
s T was very Cloten . Shakefpeare' s Cymbellne. 

What is his ftrength by land ? — 

■ — Great and increafing : but by fea 

Fie is an abfolute mafter. Shakefpeare' s Antony and Cleopatra. 

Absolutely, adv. [from abfolute.] 

1. Completely, without reftriction. 

All the contradictions which grow in thofe minds, that nei- 
ther abfolutely climb tire rock of virtue, nor freely fink into the 
fea of vanity. ... Sidney. 

What merit they can build upon having joined with a pro- 
teftantarmy, under a king they acknowledged, to defend their 
own liberties and properties, is, to me, abfolutely inconceivable ; 
and, I believe, will equally be fo for ever. Swift's Presb. Plea. 

2. Without relation. 

Abfolutely we cannot difeommend, we cannot abfolutely ap- 
prove ei tlier willingnefs to live, or forwardnels to die. 

Dockery b. v. 
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Thefe then being the perpetual caufes of zeal ; the greateft 
good, or the greateft evil ; either abfolutely lo in themfelves, or 
relatively fo to us ; it is therefore good to be zealoufly afrected 
for the one againft the other. Sprat's Sermons. 

No fenfible quality, as light, and colour, and heat, and I 

found, can be fubfiftent in the bodies themfelves, abfolutely con- 
futed, without a relation to our eyes and ears, and other or- 
gans of fenfe. Thefe qualities are only the effects of our fen- 
Ltion, which arife from the different motions, upon our ndrves, 
from objec'ts without, according to their various modifications 
and pofitions. Bentley s Sermons* 

3. Without limits or dependance. 

The prince long time had courted fortune s love. 

But, once pofl'efs’d, did abfolutely reign : 

Thus, with their Amazons, the heroes ftrove, 

And conquer’d firft thofe beauties they would gain. _ 

Dryden's Annus Mirabilis. 

4. Without condition. 

And of that nature, for the moft part, are things abfolutely 
unto all mens falvation neceftary, either to be held or denied, 
either to be done or avoided. Hooker s Preface . 

5. Peremptorily, pofiti vely. 

Being as I am, why didft not thou 
Command me abfolutely not to go, 

Going into fuch danger, as thou faidft ? Parad. Lojl , b. ix* 

Absoluteness, n.f [from abfolute.~\ 

1. Compleatnefs. 

2. Freedom from dependance, or limits. 

The abfolutenefs and illimitednefs of his commiffion was ge- 
nerally much fpoken of. Clarendony b. viii. 

There is nothing that can raife a man to that generous ab- 
folutenefs of condition, as neither to cringe, to fawn, or to de- 
pend meanly ; but that which gives him that happinefs with- 
in himfelf, for which men depend upon others. South's Serm. 

3. Defpoticifm. 

He kept a ftrait hand on his nobility, and chcfe rather to 
advance clergymen and lawyers, which were more obfequious 
to him, but had lefs intereft in the people ; which made for 
his abfolutenefoy but not for his fafety. Bacon's Henry V II. 

Absolution, n.f [abfoluttOy Lat.] 

1. Acquittal. 

Abfolutiony in the civil law, imports a full acquittal of a 
perfon by fome final fentence of law ; alfo, a temporary dil- 
charge of his farther attendance upon a mefne proceis, through 
a failure or defeCb in pleading ; as it does likewife in the canon 
law, where, and among divines, it likewife fignifies a relaxa- 
tion of him from the obligation of fome fentence pronounced 
either in a court of law, or elfe in foro pcenitentiali. Thus 
there is, in this kind of law, one kind of abfolutiony termed 
judicial, and another, filled a declaratory or extrajudicial abfo- 
lution. Ayliffe' s Parergon Juris Canonici . 

2. The remiffion of fins, or penance, declared by ecclefiaftical 
authority. 

The abfolution pronounced by a prieft, whether papift or 
pfoteftant, is not a certain infallible ground to give the per- 
fon, fo abfolved, confidence towards God. South's Sermons . 

ABsolutory. adj. \_abfolutoriuSy Lat.] That which abfolves. 

Though an abfolutory fentence fhould be pronounced in fa- 
vour of the perfons, upon the account of nearnefs of blood ; 
yet, if adultery fhall afterwards be truly proved, he may be 
again proceeded againft as an adulterer. Ayliffe' s Parergon. 

ABsonant. adj. [See Absonous.] Contrary to reafon, wide 
from the purpofe. 

ABsonous. adj. [ abfonusy Lat. ill-founding.] Abfurd, contrary 
to reafon. 

To fuppofe an uniter of a middle conftitution, that fhould 
partake of fome of the qualities of both, is unwarranted by 
any of our faculties ; yea, moft abfonous to our reafon. 

Glanvi lie's Scepfis Scientifica , c. 4. 

To AbsoBb. v. a. [abforbec, Lat. preter, abj orbed ; part. pret. 
abforbedy or abjorpt .] 

1 . lo fwallow up. 

Some tokens fhew 

Of fearlefs friendfhip, and their finking mates 
Suftain ; vain love, tho’ laudable, abforpt 
By a fierce eddy, they together found 
The vaft profundity. Phillips. 

Mofes imputed the deluge to the difruption of the abyfs ; 
and St. Peter, to the particular conftitution of that earth, 
which made it obnoxious to be abforpt in water. Burn. Theory. 

2. To fuck up. See Absorbent. 

Suppofing the forementioned confumption fhould prove fo 
durable, as to abforb and extenuate the faid fanguine parts to 
an extreme degree, it is evident, that the fundamental parts 
muft neceffarily come into danger. Harvey on Ccnfimipiions. 

Abso'rbent. n.f \abforbensy Lat.] 

A medicine that, by the foftnefs or porofity of its parts, 
either caufes the afperities of pungent humours, or dries away 
fuperfluous moifture in the body. » Ajuincy. 

T. here is a third clafs of iubllances, commonly called abfor- 
bents , as, tne various kinds ot fhells, coral, chalk, crabs eyes, 

Ci. which likewife raile an eflervefcence, and are therefore 

called 
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catlcd alkalis, though not fo property, for they are not falts. 

Arbulknot on Aliments. 

■Asso'rpt, part, [from ahforb.] Swallowed up; ufed as well, in 
a figurative fenfe, of perfons, as, in the primitive, of things. 

What can you expert from a man, who has not talked thefe 
five days r who is withdrawing his thoughts, as far as he can, 
from all the prefent world, its cuftoms and its manners, to be 
fully poffefFed and abforpt in the pad:. Pope's Letters . 

An. o'rptiox. n.J. [from abjorb.\ l he act of fwallowing up. 

It was below the dignity of thofe facred penmen, or the 
fpirit of God that di redied them, to (hew us the caufes of this 
-difruption, or of this abforpiidn ; this is left to the enquiries ot 
mcn . Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

To ABSTA'IN. v. n. [abjlineo, Lat.] To forbear, to deny one’s 
■01 any gratification ; with the particle from. 

Jf thou judge it hard and difficult, 

Converfing, looking, loving, to abjlain 
From love’s due rites, nuptial embraces fweet ; 

And, with defires, to languifh without hope. 

Milton's Paradife Lojl , h. x. /. 9 93. 
To he perpetually longing, and impatiently defirous of any 
thine, fo that a man cannot abjlain from it, is to lofe a man’s 
liberty., and to become a fervant of meat and drink, or fmoke. 

Taylor’s Ride of living holy. 

Even then the doubtful billows fcarcc abjlain 
From the tofs’d veffel on the troubled main. Dry dens Virgil. 
ABSTEMIOUS, adj. \abfimius, Lat..] Temperate, fober, ab- 
fliner.t, refraining from excefs or pleafures. It is ufed of per- 
fons ; as, an abjlcmious hermit : and of things ; as, an abfie- 
mibus diet. It is fpoken likewife of things that caufe tempe- 
The inftances of longevity are chiefly amongft the abfie- 
mioiis. Abfiinence in extremity will prove a mortal dileale ; 

‘ but the experiments of it are very rare. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Clytorean flreams the love of wine expel, 

(Such is the virtue of the abjlcmious well) 

Whether the colder nymph that rules the flood, 
Extinguifhes, and balks the drunken god : 

Or that Melampus (fo have fome affur’d) 

When the mad Prsetides with charms he cur’d. 

And pow’rful herbs, both charms and fimples caft: 

Into the fober fpring, where flill their virtues lafl. Dryd.Fab. 
Abst e/m 1 ous r. y. adv. [from abjlcmious .] Temperately, io- 
berly, without indulgence. 

Abstemiousness. n.J. [See Abstemious.] The quality c 

being abflemious. . ... 

Abstention, n.f [from abjlineo, Lat.] The aft of holding 

off, or retraining; reftraint. Du - L 

To ABSTERGE. v. [ahfiergo, Lat.] To cleanfe by wip- 


ing ; to wipe. 

A'bstergent. adj. Clcanfing ; having a cleanfing quality. 

To AbsWr' E. [See ABSTERGE.] To cleanfe, to purify ; 
a word very little in ufe, and lefs analogical than abjlerge. 

Nor will we affirm, that iron receiveth, in the ftomach of 
the o A rich, no alteration ; but we fufpeft this effeft rather 
from corrofion than digeftion ; not any tendence to chilifica- 
tion bv the natural heat, but rather fome attrition from an acid 
and vitriclcus humidity in the ftomach, which may abjlerfe and 
(have the fcori ous parts thereof. Browns Vulgar Err our s, b. lii. 
AbstErsion. n. f [abjlerfio, Lat.] The aft of cleanfing. See 

Absterge.] ....... r 

The feventh caufe is abjlerfion ; which is plainly a fcouring 

off, or incifion of the more vifcous humours, and making the 
humours more fluid, and cutting between them and the part; 
as is found in nitrous water, which fcoureth linen cloth fpeedily 
from the foulnefs. BacorD Natural Hijlcry , N° ; 42. 






fterging or cleanfing. 

It is o-ood, after purging, to ufe apozemes and broths, not 
fo much opening as thofe ufed before purging ; but abfietfive 
and mundifying clyfters alfo are good to conclude with, to 
draw away the reliques of the humours. Bacons Eat. Htjiory. 

A tablet ftood of that abjlerfve tree. 

Where Acthiops’ fwarthy bird did build to neft. Sirf.Dcnb. 

There, many a flow’r abjlerfve grew, . 

Thy fav’rite flow’rs of yellow hue. Swift s Mifcellames. 

A'bstinencf. n. f [ abftinentia , Lat.] _ 

1 . Forbearance of any thing ; with the partic lb from. . 

Becaufe the abfiinence from a prefent pleafure, that otters lt- 

■ felf. is a pain, nay, oftentimes a very great one : it is no won- 
der that that operates after the fame manner pain does, and 
leffens, in our thoughts, what is future ; and fj forces us, as 
it were, blindfold into its embraces. # , jf* 

2. Falling, or forbearance of neceffary food. It is generally di- 
ftinguiftied from temperance, as the greater degree from tne 
lefst fometime> as ftngle performances from habits ; as, a day 
of abfiinence, and a life of temperance. 

Say. can you fall: ? your ftomachs are too young : ^ 

And abfiinence ingenders maladies. Shakefp. Love's Lab. Lofi. 

Religious men, who hither muft be fent 
As awful guides of heavenly government ; 


T o teach you penance, falls, and abfiinence , 

To punifh bodies for the fouls offence. Dryden’s Ind. Erftp. 
And the faces of them, which have ufed abfiinence , jfhall 
Urine above the liars ; whereas our faces Ihall be blacker than 
darknefs. 2 Efdras , vii. 55. 

A'bstinency. n.f. The fame with Abs tin ence. 

Were our rewards for the abfiinencies , or riots, of this pre- 
fent life, under the prejudices of fhort or finite, the promiies 
and threats of Chrilt would lofe much of their virtue and 
energy. Hammond’ s Fundam . 

Abstinent, adj. [ abfiinens , Lat.] That ufes abfiinence, in 
oppofition to covetous, rapacious, or luxurious. It is ufed 
chiefly of perfons. 

Absto'rted. adj . [ abfiortus , Lat.] forced away, wrung 

from another by violence. Difi. 

To ABSTRACT, v. a. [abfirabo, Lat.] 

1. To take one thing from another. 

Could we abllradl from thefe pernicious effedls, and fuppofe 
this were innocent, it would be too light to be matter of praife. 

Decay of Piety. 


2. To feparate ideas. 

Thofe, who cannot diftinguifh, compare and abfiratt , would 
hardly be able to underftand and make ufe of language, or judge 
or reafon to any tolerable degree. Locke. 

3. To reduce to an epitome. 

If we would fix in the memory the difeourfes we hear, or 
what we defign to fpeak, let us abfirafl them into brief com- 
pends, and review them often. Watts’s Improv. of the Mind. 

Abstract, adj. [ abjlrafius , Lat. See the verb To AB- 
STRACT.] 

1. Separated from fomething elfe, generally ufed with relation to 
mental perceptions ; as, abfiratt mathematics, abfiratt terms, 
in oppofition to concrete. 

Mathematics, in its latitude, is ufually divided into pure 
and mixed. And though the pure do handle only abfiraci 
quantity in general, as geometry, arithmetic ; yet that which 
is mixed, doth confider the quantity of fome particular deter- 
minate fubjedl. So aftronomy handles the quantity of heavenly 
motions, mufic of founds, and mechanics of weights and 
powers. Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 

Abfirafi terms fignify the mode or quality of a being, with- 
out any regard to the fubjedl in which it is ; as, whitenefs, 
roundnefs, length, breadth, wifdom, mortality, life, death. 

Watts’s LogicK 


2. With the particle from. 

Another fruit from the confidering tilings in themfelves, ab- 

firatt from our opinions and other mens notions and difeourfes 
on them, will be, that each man will purfue his thoughts in 
that method, which will be mofl agreeable to the nature of the 
thing, and to his apprehenfion of what it fuggefts to him. Locke. 

A'bstract. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A fmaller quantity, containing the virtue or power of a 
greater. 

You {hall there find a man, who is the akfiratt 
Of all faults all men follow. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

If you are falfe, thefe epithets are fmall ; 

You’re then the things, and abfiraft of them all. Dryd.Aur. 

2. An epitome made by taking out the principal parts. 

When Mnemon came to the end of a chapter, he recol- 
lected the fentiments he had remarked ; fo that he could give 
a tolerable analyfis and ahfiraft of every treatife he had read, 
juft after he had finifhed it. Watts’ s Improvement of the Mind. 

3. The flate of being abftracled. 

The hearts of great princes, if they be confidered, as it were 
in abfiratt, without the neceflity of flates, and circumflances 
of time, can take no full and proportional pleafure in the exer- 
cife of any narrow bounty. • Wotton. 

Abstracted, part. adj. [from ahfiradl.] 

1. Separated. 

That lpace the evil one abfirafled ftood 
From his own evil,. and for the time remain’d 
Stupidly good. Milton. 

2. Refined, abflrufe. 

Abfiratted fpi ritual love, they like 
Their fouls, exhal’d. . Donne. 

3. Abfent of mind, inattentive to prefent objects; as, an ab~ 
fir ailed fcholar. 

Abstractedly, adv. With abftraCtion, (imply, feparately 
from all contingent circumflances. 

Or whether more abjlraftedly we look. 

Or on the writers, or the written book : 

Whence, but from heav’n, could men unskill’d in arts. 

In feveral ages born, in fevcral parts, 

Weave fuch agreeing truths ? or how, or why 
Should all confpire to cheat us with a lie ? 

Unask’d their pains, ungrateful their advice, 

Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. 

Dryden’s Religio Laid 

Abstraction, n.f [ akfiraRio , Lat.] 

1 . The act of abftra£ftng. 

The word aljl radii on fignifies a withdrawing fome part of 

an 
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an idea from other parts ot it; oy wnicn means, men 
ftraifted ideas are formed, as neither reprefent any thing cor- 
poreal or fpiritual ; that is, any thing peculiar or proper to 
mind or body. , IVatts s Loj>,ck. 

2. The flate of being abftracled. 

« Abfence of mind, inattention. 

f Difregard of worldly objects. . 

Abstractive, adj. [from abfiratl.] Having the power or 

quality of abftracting. . . 

Abstractly, adv. [from abfiratf.] In an .abftracl manner, 
“ abfolutely, without reference to any thing elfe. 

Matter abfiradtly and abfolutely confidered, cannot have born 
an infinite duration now paft and expired. Bentleys Sermons. 

Abstracted, part. adj. [, abfiriftus , Lat.] Unbound. Dift. 

To AbsTrAnge. v. a. \_abJtringo , Lat.] To unbind. Did?. 

To ABS TRU'D E. v. a. [alfirudo, Lat.] To thruft off; or 
pull away. 

Abstru'se. adj. [ abfinfus , Lat. thruft out of light.] 

1. Hidden. 

Tli’ eternal eye, whofe fight difeerns 
Abfirufefi thoughts, from forth his holy mount, 

And from within the golden lamps that burn 
Nightly before him, law* without their light, 

Rebellion rifing. Milton’s Paradije Lojfi b.v. 1. 

2. Difficult, remote from conception or apprehenfion. It is op- 
pofed to obvious and eaj'y. 

So fpake our Sire, and, by his count’nance, feem’d 
Ent’ring on fludious thoughts abjlruj'e. Paracl. Loft \ b. viii. 
The motions and figures within the mouth are abjlrufe , and 
not eafy to be diftinguifhed, efpecially thofe of the tongue, 
which is moved through the help of many mufcles, fo eafily, 
and habitually, and varicufly, that we are fcarce able to give 
a judgment of motions and figures thereby framed. 

Holder’s Elements of Speech. 
No man could give a rule of the greatefl beauties, and the 
knowledge of them was fo abjlrufe , that there was no man- 
ner of lpeaking which could exprefs them. Dryd. Dufrefioy. 

Abstrusely, adv. In an abflrufe manner; obfeurely, not 
plainly, or obvioufly. 

Abstru'seness. n. f. [from abjlrufe . ] The quality of being 
abflrufe ; difficulty, obfeurity. 

It is not oftentimes fo much what the feripture fays, as what 
fome men perfuade others it fays, that makes it feem obfeure, 
and that as to feme other paflages that are fo indeed, fince it is 
the abfirujenefs of what is taught in them, that makes them al- 
mofl inevitably fo ; it is little lefs faucy, upon fuch a fcore, to 
find fault with the flyle of the feripture, than to do fo with the 
author for making us but men. Boyle on the Scripture. 

Abstrusity, n.f [Worn abjlrufe.] 

1. Abftrufenefs. 

2. That which is abflrufe. A word feldom ufed. 

Authors are alfo fufpicious, nor greedily to be fwallowed, 
who pretend to write of fecrets, to deliver antipathies, fym- 
pathies, and the occult abfirufitics of things. Brcruni s Vul. Erf. 

lo AbsuCte. v. a. [ abfitmo , Lat.] To bring to an end by a 
gradual wafle ; to eat up. 

That which had been burning an infinite time could ndver 
be burnt, no not fo much as any part of it; for if it had 
burned part after part, the whole muft needs be abfumed in a 

■ portion of time. Hales Oririn of Mankind. 

ABSU'RD. adj. \abfurdus , Lat.] 

1. Unreafonable, without judgment, as ufed of men. 

Seeming wife men may make fhift to get opinion ; but let 
no man choofe them for employment ; for certainly you had 
better take for bufmefs a man fomewhat ahfurd, than over 
formal Bacon’s Ej/dy, 27. 

2. Jnc nliuent, contrary to reafon, ufed of fentiments or prac- 
tices. 1 

'I he thing itfelf appeared defireable to him, and accordingly 
he could not but like and defire it ; but then, it was after a 
very irrational abfurd way, and contrary to all the methods 
and principles of a rational agent ; which never wills a thino* 
really and properly, but it applies to the means, by which it 
is to be acquired. South’s Sermons. 

, A man, who cannot write with wit on a proper fubjecl is 
dull and ftupid ; buf one, who (hews it in an improper place 
is as impertinent and abfurd. Addifin. Spedfator, N- 201. 

. ut g rant that thofe can conquer, thefe can cheat, 

Tis pHrafe abjurd to call a villain great : 

Iv ho wickedly is wife, cr madly brave, 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knave Pope’s Efiby on Man 
Absu RDIT y . n. f. [from abjurd.] M } 

i- The quality ot being abfurd ; want of judgment applied to 
men ; want of propriety applied to things. 

How clear foever this idea of the infinity of number be, 
ere is nothing more evident than the abfurdity of the aditd 
luea ot an infinite number. r r . 

2. 1 hat winch is abfurd ; as, his travels were full of a b fur di tie's 
In wh.ch fenfe it has a plural. - fifi D J wauies - 

i hat fatishiclion we receive from the opinion of feme pr e - 
inence in ourfelves, when we fee the abfurdiiies of another 
or when we reflett on any paft abfurdiiies if our own. ’ 

0l " * Addifin. spectator. N° 249. 


AbsiErdl Y w adv. [from abfurd.] After an abfurd manner j im- 
properly. unreafonably. 

But man we find the only creature, 

Who, led by folly, combats nature ; 

. Who, when (lie loudly cries, forbear, 

With obftinacy fixes there ; 

And where his genius leafl inclines, 

Abfurdly bends his whole defigns. Swift's Mifcellames* 

We may proceed yet further with the atheift, and convince 
him, that not only his principle is abfurd, but his confequences 
alfo as abfurdly deduced from it. Bentley’s Sermons* 

Absu'Rdness. n.f. [from abfurd.] The quality of being abfurd ; 
injudicioufriefs, impropriety.. See Absurdity s which is 
more frequently ufed. 

Abu'ndance. n.f [abondance, Fr.] 

1. Plenty; a fenfe chiefly poetical. 

At the whifper of thy word, 

Crown’d abundance fp reads my board. Crajhaztt 

The doubled charge his fiibjetSls love fupplies, 

Who, in that bounty, to themfelves are kind ; 

So glad Egyptians fee their Nilus rife. 

And, in his plenty, their abundance find. Dryd. Ann. Adit* 

2. Great numbers. 

The river Inn, during its courfe through the Tyrol, is ge- 
nerally fhut up between a double range of mountains, that are 
mofl of them covered with woods of fir-trees. Abundance of 
peafants are employed in hewing down of the largeft of thefe 
trees, that, after they are barked and cut into fhape, are tum- 
bled down. Adclifon on Italy • 

3. A great quantity. 

Their chief enterprize was the recovery of the Holy land ; 
in which worthy, but extremely difficult, action, it is lament- 
able to remember what abundance of noble blood hath been 
filed with very final! benefit unto the Chriftian flate. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s EJfays „ 

4. Exuberance, more than enough. 

Forwelll wot, mofl mighty fovereign, 

That all this famous antique hiftory. 

Of fome, th’ abundance of an idle brain 
Will judged be, and painted forgery. Spenf Fairy Jf b. ii» 
Aeu'ndant. adj. [ abundans , Lat.] 

1. Plentiful. 


Good the more 

Communicated, more abundant grows ; 

The author not impair’d, but honour’d mor e.Par.Lofi^ b. v* 

2. Exuberant. 

If the vefiels are in a flate of too great rigidity, fo as not fo 
yield, a flrong projectile motion occafions their rupture, and 
haemorrhages ; efpecially in the lungs, where the blood is 
abundant. Arbuthnot on Aliments * 

3. Fully flored. It is followed fometimes by in, common! v by with* 

The world began but fome ages before thefe were found out, 
and was abundant with all things at firfl ; and men not very 
numerous ; and therefore were not put fo much to the ufe of 
their wits, to find out ways for living com mod iou fly. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth-. 

4. It is applied generally to things, fometimes to perfons. 

"I he Loid, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, lon ,r - 
fuffering and abundant in goodnefi and truth. Exod. xxxiv. 6. 

Abundantly, adv. [from abundant.] 

1. In plenty. 

Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moviii^ creature 

** hath Kfc; ~ oSiefis, i. 20. 

God oil thee 


1. 


Inward and outward both, Ins image fair. Par. Lcfi , b. viiik 
2. Amply, liberally, more than fufficiendy. 

What the example of our equals wants of authority, is abun- 
dantly fupplied in the imaginations of iriendihip, and the re- 
peated influences of a conflant converfiition, fflgerfs Sevan 
Heroic poetry has ever been efteemed the greateft work of 
human nature. In that rank has Ariflotle placed it; arid Lon- 
ginus is fo full of the like expreffions, that be abundantly con- 

-r fi: r i G t T h T f £ °^ her ’ S teftimon y* Dryden’s State of Innocence , Pref. 
To ABU'SE. v. a. [abator, Lat.] J 

In abufe the verb, / has the found of 2; in the notin, the 
common found. 

To make an ill ufe of. 

i hey that ufe this world, as not abufing if; for the fafhiort 
ot tins wond pafleth away. j (jg r y j* 

Pie has fixed and determined the time for our repentance* 
beyond which he will no longer await the perverfenefs of men* 
no.onger fuftet his compaffion to be abnfed. Rogers’s Sermon/. 
1 o deceive, to impofe upon. 

The world hath been much ahufed by the opinion of mak- 
ing go, J : tne work itfelf I judge to be pcSble ; but the mean* 
hitherto propounded, arc, in the practice, full of error. 

Bacotf s Natural Hifi or y, N° 126. 
He perries, 

Out of my weaknefs and my melancholy. 

As he is very potent with fuch fpirits, ' ’ 

Ah, fa me to damn me. ' ShabfpsdfS; kartUt. 
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It imports the mifrcprefentation of the qualities of things and 
a&ions, to the common apprehenfions of men, abufmg their 
minds with falfe notions ; and fo, by this artifice, making evil 
pafs for good, and good for evil, in all the great concerns of 
Jjfe, South' 4 Sermons . 

Nor be with all thcfe tempting words abus'd ; 

Thefe tempting words were all to Sappho us’d. 

Popes Sappho to Phaon. 

3. To treat with rudenefs, to reproach. 

I am no ftrumpet, but of life as honeft 
As you that thus abufe me. Shakefpeare' s Othello. 

But he mocked them, and laughed at them, and abitfed them 
fhamefully, and fpake proudly. 1 Mac. vii. 34. 

Some praife at morning what they blame at night. 

But always think die laft; opinion right. 

A mufe by thefe is like a miftrefs us’d. 

This hour {he’s idoliz'd, the next abus'd. Pope's Eff. on Crit. 
The next criticifm upon the ftars feems to be introduced for 
no other reafon, but to mention Mr. Bickerllafl, whom the au- 
thor every-where endeavours to imitate and abufe. Addifon. 
Abu'se. n.f [from the verb abufe .] 
j. The illufe of any thing. 

The calling away things profitable for the fuftenance of man’s 
life, is an unthankful abufe of the fruits of God’s good provi- 
dence towards mankind. Hooker , b. v. § 9. 

Little knows 

Any, but God alone, to value right 

The good before him, but perverts bell things 

To worfl abufe , or to their meanefl ufe. Par ad. Loft, b. iv. 

2. A corrupt practice, bad cuftom. 

The nature of things is fuch, that, if abufes be not reme- 
died, they will certainly encreafe. Swift for Advancem. of Relig. 

3. Seducement. 

Was it not enough for him to have deceived me, and 
through the deceit abufed me, and, after the abufe , forfaken me, 
but that he muft now, of all the company, and before all the 
company, lay want of beauty to my charge. Sidney , b. ii. 

4. Unjuft cenfure, rude reproach, contumely. 

I dark in light, expos’d 

To daily fraud, contempt, abufe , and wrong. Sampf Agon. 
Abu’ser. 7 i. f. [from the verb abufe .] 

1 . He that makes an ill ufe. 

2. He that deceives. 

Next thou, th’ abufer of thy prince’s ear. Denh. Sophy . 

3. He that reproaches with rudenefs. 

4. A ravifher, a violater. 

Abu'sive. adj. [from abufe.’] 

1. Pradlifing abufe. 

The tongue mov’d gently firft, and fpeech was low. 

Till wrangling fcience taught itnoife and Ihow, 

And wicked wit arofe, thy mofl abufive foe. Pope's Mifcell. 

Dame Nature, as the learned {how. 

Provides each animal its foe ; 

Hounds hunt the hare, the wily fox 
Devours your geefe, the wolf your flocks. 

Thus envy pleads a natural claim. 

To perfecute the mufe’s fame. 

On poets in all times abufive. 

From Homer down to Pope inclufive. Swift's Mifcellanies, 

2. Containing abufe ; as, an abufive lampoon. 

Next, Comedy appear’d with great applaufe. 

Till her licentious and abufive tongue 

Waken’d the magiftrates coercive pow’r. Rofcoonmon. 

3. Deceitful ; a fenfe little ufed, yet not improper. 

It is verified by a number of examples, that whatfoever is 
gained by an abufive treaty, ought to be rellored in integrum. 

Bacon's Confiderations on War with Spain. 
Aeu'sively. adv. [from abufe.] 

1. Improperly, by a wrong ufe. 

The oil, abufively called fpirit, of rofes fwims at the top of 
the water, in the form of a white butter ; which I remember 
not to have obferved in any other oil drawn in any limbeck. 

Boyle's Sceptical Chymiflry. 

2. Reproachfully. 

Abu'siveness/w. / [from abufe.] The quality of being abu- 
five ; foulnefs of language. 

Pick out of mirth, like ftones out of thy ground, 
Profanenefs, filthinefs, abufivenefs. 

Thefe are the fcum, with which coarfe wits abound : 

The fine may fpare thefe well, yet not go lefs. Herbert. 
To ABU'T. v. 71. obfolete. [ aboutir , to touch at the end, Fr.] 
To end at, to border upon ; to meet, or approach to, with the 
particle upon. 

Two mighty monarchies, 

Whofe high upreared and abutting fronts 
Perilous the narrow ocean parts afunder. Shakefp. Henry V. 
In entering the fame, we will firft pitch at the Looes, 
two feveral corporations, diftinguifhed by the addition of eaft 
and weft, abutting upon a navigable creek, and joined by a fair 
bridge of many arches. Garew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Ablt'ttal. n. f. ffrom abut.] The butting or boundaries of any 
land. A writing declaring on what land':., highways, or other 
places, it does abut. Dili. 
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Aeu'tment. n.f [from abut.] That which abuts, or borders 
upon another. 

Aby'sm. n.f [< abyfine , old Fr. now wiitten contra&edly abhne .1 
A gulf ; the fame with abyfs. 

My good liars, that were my former guides, 

Have empty left their orbs, and fiiot their fires 
Into the abyfm of hell. Shakefpeare' s Antony and Cleopatra. 

Aby'ss. n. f. [abyjfus, Lat. "A i 3 vo-a&, bottomlefs, Gr.J 

1 . A depth without bottom. 

Who (hall tempt with wand’ring feet 
The dark, unbottom’d, infinite abyfs , 

And, through the palpable obfeure, find out 

This uncouth way. Milton's Paradife Lofl , b. ii. /. 

2. A great depth, agulph. 

The yawning earth difclos’d th’ abyfs of hell : 

The weeping ftatues did the wars foretell, 

And holy fweat from brazen idols fell. Dryd. Virg. Georg, i. 

3. In a figurative fenfe, that in which any thing is loft. 

For fepulchres themfelves muft crumbling fall 
In time’s abyfs , the common grave of all. Dryd. Juv. Sat. x. 
If, difeovering how far we have clear and dillindl ideas, we 
confine our thoughts within the contemplation of thofe things, 
that are within the reach of our underftandings, and launch not 
out into that abyfs of darknefs, out of a prefumption, that no- 
thing is beyond our comprehcnfion. Locke. 

4. The body of waters fuppofed at the center of the earth. 

We are here to confider what is generally underftood by the 
great abyfs , in the common explication of the deluge ; and ’tis 
commonly interpreted either to be the fea, or fubterraneous 
waters hid in the bowels of the earth. Burnet's Theor. Earth. 

5. In the language of divines, hell. 

From that infatiable abyfs , 

Where flames devour, and ferpents hifs, 

Promote me to thy feat of blifs. Rofcommon. 

Ac, Ak, or Ake. 

Being initials in the names of places, as Acton, fignify 
an oak, from the Saxon ac, an oak. Gibjons Camden. 

ACACIA, n.f. [Lat.] 

1 . A drug brought from Egypt, which, being fuppofed the in- 
fpiflated juice of a tree, is imitated by the juice of floes, boiled 
to the fame confidence. Dittionaire de Comm. Savary. Trevoux. 

2. A tree commonly fo called here, though different from that 
which produces the true acacia ; and therefore termed pfeuioca- 
cia , or Virginian acacia. 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, from whofe flower-cup rifes 
the pointal, wrapped in a fimbriated membrane, which after- 
wards becomes a pod, opening into two parts, in which are 
contained feveral kidney-lhaped feeds. Millar. 

Acade'mial. adj. [from acadeiny.] Relating to an acaderm, 
beionging to an academy. 

Acade'mian. n.f. [from academy.] A fcholar of an academy or 
univerfity ; a member of an univerfity. Wood, in his Athena 
Oxonie 7 ifes , mentions a great feaft made for the academans. 
Acade'mick. n.f [from academy.] Aftudentof an univerfity. 
A young academic (hall dwell upon a journal that treats of 
trade in a dictatorial ftyle, and fhall be lavifh in the praife of 
the author; while, at the fame time, perfons well skilled in 
thofe different fubjedls, hear the tattle with contempt. 

Watts s Irnprove 77 wit of the Mind , p. i. c. 5. 
Acade'mick. adj. [ academicus , Lat.] Relating to an univerfity. 
While thro’ poetic feenes the genius roves. 

Or wanders wild in acadeinic groves. Dunciad , b. iv. /. 481. 
Acade'mical. adj. [ academicus , Lat.] Belonging to an uni- 
verfity. 

He drew him firft into the fatal circle, from a kind of re- 
folved privatenefs at his houfe at Lampfie in South W ales ; 
where, after the academical life, he had taken fuch a tafte of 
the rural, as I have heard him fay, that he could well have bent 
his mind to a retired courfe. Wotton. 

Academician, n.f. [ academicien , Fr.] The member of an 
academy. It is generally ufed in fpeaking of the profeflors in 
the academies of France. 

AcaPemist. n.f. [from academy.] The member of an aca- 
demy. 

It is obferved by the Pariflan academijls , that fome amphibious 
quadrupeds, particularly the fea-calf or feal, hath his epiglottis 
extraordinarily large. Ray on the Creation. 

A'C A DEM Y. n. f [anciently, and properly, with the accent on 
the firft fyllable, now frequently on the fecond. Academia , Lat. 
from Acaclcjnus of Athens, whofe houfe was turned into a fchool, 
from whom the Groves of Academe in Milton.] 

1. An afiembly or fociety of men, uniting for the promotion of 
fome art. 

Our court fhall be a little acadciny. 

Still and contemplative in living arts. Shak. Love's Lab. Lof. 

2. The place where fciences are taught. 

Amongft the academics, which were compofed by the rare 
genius of thofe great men, thefe four are reckoned as the pring 
cipal ; namely, the Athenian fchool, that of Sicyon, that of 
Rhodes, and that of Corinth. Dry den's Dufrefncy, 

3. An univerfity. 

4. A place of education, in contradifti notion to the univerfities 

or public fchools. AC A Ad HUS* 
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jrt’rtrmlS » r rLat.l The name of the herb bears-foot, 
filial being the model of the foliage on the Connth.an 

chapiter. On either fide 

Acanthus , and each cd’rous buiny fhrub, . . r 

M up the verdant wall. Milt. Parad Lofl, b. ir L 6q6. 
Acatal e'ctic. n.f. [m T .^, Gr.] A verfc which has 
the compleat number of fyllables, without dele upen uny 
To ACCE'DE. v. n. [ accedo , Lat.] 1 O be added to, tc 

to ; generally ufed in political accounts ; as, another power 
has acceded to the treaty ; that is, has become a paity. 

To ACCELERATE, v. a. [accelero, Lat.J . 
x . To make quick, to haften, to quicken motion; to give a 
continual impulfe to motion, fo as perpetually to encreafe. 

Take new beer, and put in fome quantity of flale beer int 
it • and fee whether it will not accelerate the clarification, by 
onenino- the body of the beer, whereby the grofler parts may 
fill down into lees. Bacons Natural Hi flop, N* 3 ° 7 - 

If the rays endeavour to recede from the denfell part or the 
vibration, they may be alternately accelerated and retarded by 
the vibrations overtaking them. Newton s Optics. 

Spices quicken the pulfe, and accelerate the motion ot the 
blood, and diflipate the fluids ; from whence leannefs, pains 
in the ftomach, loathings, and fevers. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Lo 1 from the dread immenfityof fpace 
Returning, with accelerated courfe, 

The ruftnng comet to the fun defeends. ThomfSum. l. 1690. 

2. It is generally applied to matter, and ufed chiefly in philofophi- 
cal language ; but is fometimes uled on other occafions. 

In which council the king himfelf, whofe continual vigi- 
lancy did fuck in fometimes caufelefs fufpicions, which lew elfe 
knew, inclined to the accelerating a battle. Bacon's Henry V II. 

Perhaps it may point out to a ftudent now and then, what 
may employ the moft ufeful labours of his thoughts, ind accele- 
rate his diligence in the moft momentous enquiries. Watts sbnpr. 
Acceleration, n.f. [ acceleratio , Lat.] 

1. The a£l of quickening motion. 

The law of the acceleration of falling bodies, difeovered firft 
by Galileo, is, that the velocities acquired by falling, being as the 
time in which the body falls, the fpaces through which it pafles, 
will be as the fquares of the velocities, and the velocity and 
time taken together, as in a quadruplicate ratio of the fpaces. 

2. The ftate oAlie body accelerated, or quickened in its motion. 

The degrees of acceleration of motion, the gravitation of the 
air, the exiftence or non-exiftence of empty fpaces, either 
coacervate or interfperfed, and many the like, have taken 
up the thoughts and times of men in difputes concerning 
them. Hale's Origin of Mankhul. 

To ACCFND. V. a. [accendo, Lat.] To kindle, to fet on fire ; 
a word very rarely ufed. 

Our devotion, if fufficientlv accendecl, would, as theirs, bum 
up innumerable books of this fort. Decay of Piety. 

Accession, n.f. [ acceifio , Lat.] The act of kindling, or the 
ftate of being kindled. 

The fulminating damp will take fire at a candle, or other 
flame, and, upon its accenfion , gives a crack or report, like the 
difeharge of a gun, and makes hkewife an explofion fo forcible 
as fometimes to kill the miners, break their limbs, {hake the 
earth, and force coals, ftones, and other bodies, even though 
they be of very great weight and bulk, from the bottom of 
the pit or mine. Woodward' s Natural Hi/lory, p. iv. 

ACCENT. 71. f [acce 7 itus, Lat. ] 

1. The manner of fpeaking or pronouncing, with regard either 
to force or elegance. 

I know. Sir, I am no flatterer ; he that beguiled you in a 
plain accent was a plain knave ; which, for my part, I will not 
be. Shakefpea 7 'e' s King Lear. 

Your accent is fomething finer than you could purchafe in fo 
removed a dwelling. Shakefpeare' s As you like it. 

2. In grammar, the marks made upon fyllables to regulate their 
pronunciation. 

Accent, as in the Greek names and ufage, feems to have re- 
garded die tune of the voice ; the acute accent rafting the voice 
in fome certain fyllables to a higher, i. e. more acute pitch 
or tone, and the grave deprefling it lower, and both having 
fome emphafis, i. e. more vigorous pronunciation. 

3. Poetically, language or words. 

How many ages hence 
, Shall this our lofty feene be a£ted o’er, 

I11 ftates unborn, and accents yet unknown. Shak. Jul. Cafar. 

Winds on your wings to heav’n her accents bear ; 

Such words as heav’n alone is fit to hear. Dryd. Virg. Paft. 3. 

4. A modification of the voice, exprefliveof the pafiions or fenti- 
ments. 

The tender accent of a woman’s cry 
Will pals unheard, will unregarded die ; 

When the rough feaman’s louder fliouts prevail. 

When fair occafion {hews the fpringing gale. 

To Acce'nt. v. a. [from accenius, Lat.] 

1. lo pronounce, to fpeak words with particular regard to die 
grammatical marks or rules. 

Having got fomebody to mark the laft fyllable but one, where 
it is long, in words above two fyllables (which is enough to re- 
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gulute her pronunciation, and accenting the words) let her read 
daily in the gofpels, and avoid underftanding them in Latin, 
if fne can. ^ . Locke on Education, § l 77 . 

2 . In poetry, to pronounce or utter in general. 

O my unhappy lines ! you that before 
Have ferv’d my youth to vent fome wanton cries. 

And, now congeal’d with grief, can fcarce implore 
Strength to accent. Here my Albertus lies ! Wotton. 

•2. To write or note the accents. " 

To Acce'ntuate. v. a. [ accentuer , Fr.] To place the prope* 

accents over the vowels. 

AccentuaTion. tj. f [from accentuate.] 

1 . The a£l of placing the accent in pronunciation. 

2. Marking the accent in writing. 

To ACCETT. a. [ accipio , Lat. accepter, hr.] 

1. To take with pleafure; to receive kindly; to ad r-_ it with ap- 
probation. It is diftinguifhed from receive, isfpecijk from ge- 
neral; noting a particular manner of receiving. 

Neither do ye kindle fire on my altar for nought. 1 have 
no pleafure in you, faith the Lord of hofts, neither will j accept 

an offering at your hand, Malaihi, 10. 

Theft Peter opened his mouth, and laid. Of a truth 1 per- 
ceive that God is no refpedler of perfons : but, in every na- 
tion, he that fearethhim, and worketh righteoufnefs, is accepted 
with him. Adis, x. 34, 35. 

You have been gracioufly pleafed to accept this tender of my 

Drydens Dedication to his Fables. 

Charm by accepting, by fubmitting fway. 

Yet have your humour moft when you obey. Pope. 

2. It is ufed in a kind of juridical fenfe ; as, to accept terms, accept 
a treaty. 

His promife Palamon accepts , but pray’d 
To keep it better than the firft he made. Dryden's Fables. 

3. In the language of the bible, to accept perfons , is to a6l with 
perfonal and partial regard. 

He will furely reprove you, if ye do fecretly accept perfons. 

Job , xiii. 10. 

4. It is fometimes ufed with the particle of. 

I will appeafe him with the prefent that goeth before me, and 
afterward I will fee his face ; peradventure he will accept of me. 

Ge 7 iefs , xxxii. 20. 

Acceptability, n.f The quality of being acceptable. See 
Acceptable. 

He hath given us his natural blood to be Ihed, for the remif- 
fion of ourlins, and for the obtaining the grace and acceptabi- 
lity of repentance. Taylor' s Worthy Communicant * 

Acceptable, adj. [acceptable, Fr. from the Latin.] It is pro- 
nounced by fome with the accent in the firft fyllable, as by 
Milton ; by others, with the accent on the fecond. 

U That which is likely to be accepted ; grateful ; pleafing. It is 
ufed with the particle to before the perfon accepting. 

This woman, whom thou mad’ft to be my help, 

And gav’ft me as thy perfect gift, fo good. 

So fit, fo acceptable , fo divine. 

That from her hand I could expe<£l no ill. Parad. Lofl, b. ii. 

I do not fee any other method left for men of that fundlion 
to take, in order to reform the world, than by ufing all honeft: 
arts to make themfelves acceptable to the laity. Swift's Proj. &c. 

After he had made a peace fo acceptable to the church, and fo 
honourable to himfelf, he fpent the remainder of his life at 
Ripaille, and died with an extraordinary reputation of fandlitv. 

Addifon on Italy . 

AccePtaBleness. n.f [from acceptable.] The quality of be- 
ing acceptable. 

It will thereby take away the acceptablenefs of that conjunc- 
t’on. Grew' s Cof 7 nologia Sacra, b . ii. c. 2 . 

AccePtaely. adv. [from acceptable.] In an acceptable manner ; 
fo as to pleafe; with die particle to. For the accent, fee Ac- 
ceptable. 

Do not omit thy prayers, for want of a good oratory ; for 
he that prayeth upon God’s account, cares not what he fufFers, 
fo he be the friend of Chrift ; nor where nor when he prays, fo 
he may do it frequently, fervently, and acceptably. 

TayloAs Guide to Devotion. 
If you can teach them to love and refpedl other people, they 
will, as your age requires it, find ways to exprefs it acceptably 
to every one. Lode on Education , § 145. 

Acceptance, n.f. [acceptance, Fr.] 

1. Reception with approbation. 

By that acceptance of his fovereignty, they alfo accepted of 
his laws; why then fhould any other laws be now ufed amongft 
them ? Spcnfers State of Ireland. 

If he tells us his noble deeds, we muft alfo tell him our noble 
acccptaTiie of them. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

Some men cannot be fools with fo good acceptance as others, 

. South's Sermons . 

Tims I imbolden’d fpake, and freedom us’d 

Perm i lfive, and accepta 7 ice found. Par. Lofl, l. via. /. 435. 

2. The meaning of a word as it is received or underftood, ac- 
ceptation. 

That pleafure is man s chieftft good, becaufe indeed it is 
the perception ot good that is properly pleafure, is an afiertion 

moft 
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Wiofl certainly true, though, under the common acceptance of 
it, not only falfe hut odious : far, according to this, pleafure 
and fenfuality pafs for terms equivalent ; and therefore he, who 
takes it in this fenfe, alters the lubjecl: of the difcourfe. South. 

Acceptance, fin law.] I he receiving of a rent, whereby 
the giver binds himfelr, for ever, to allow a former fa£t done 
by another, whether it be in itfelf good or not. Cowel. 

Accept a'tion. n.f [from accept.] 

i. Reception, whether good or bad. This large fenfe feems now 
wholly out of ufe. 

"Yet,, poor foul ' knows he no other, but that I do fufpedl, 
ncgledt, yea, and deleft him ? For, every day, he finds one 
way or other to let lorth himfelr unto me ; but all arc rewarded 
With like coldnefs of acceptation. Sidney h. ii. 

What is new finds better acceptation , than what is good or 

F 1 cat * Denham's Sophy. 

2* Good reception, acceptance. 

Cam, envious of the acceptation of his brother’s prayer and 
facrifice, flew him ; making himfelf the firft manllayer, and 
his brother the firft martyr. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World ', b. i. 

3. The ftate of being acceptable, regard. 

Some things, although not lb required of neceflity, that, to 
leave them undone, excludeth from falvation, are, notwith- 
ftanding, of fo great dignity and acceptation with God, that 
moft ample reward in heaven is laid up for them. Hooker , b. ii. 

I hey have thole enjoyments only as the confequences of the 
Rate or efteem and acceptation they are in with their parents 
and governours. Locke on Education , § 53. 

4. Acceptance in the juridical fenfe. T his fenfe occurs rarely. 

As, in order to the palling away a thing by gift, there is re- 
quired a furrentrer of all right on his part that gives ; fo there 
is required alfo an acceptation on his part to whom it is given. 

_ South's Sermons. 

5. I he meaning of a word, as it is commonly received. 

Thereupon the earl of Lauderdale made a difcourfe upon the 
feveral questions, and w r hat acceptation thefe words and exprel- 
fions had. . Clarendon , b. viii. 

All mattei is either fluid or folid, in a large acceptation of 
the words, that they may comprehend even all the middle de- 
grees between extreme fixednels and coherency, and the moll 
rapid inteftine motion of the particles of bodies. Bentl. Serin. 

An Ac ce p per. n.J. [from accept.] The perfon that accepts. 

Acceptila tion. n. f [ acceptilatio , Lat.J A term of the civil 
hw, importing the remiffion of a debt by an acquittance 
from the creditor, teftifying the receipt of money which has 
never been paid. 

Acce'ption. [acception, Fr. from accept^ Lat.J The received 
ienie or a word ; the meaning. 

That this hath been eft eemed the due and proper acception of 
this word, 1 fhall teftify by one evidence, which gave me the 

A CC V ° f t /' lS n rT°r' c • r f Iatnmmd 071 Fundamentals. 

AL ^ F bb. n.f. [In fo me of its fenfes, it feems derived from 

accejjus, in others, from acceffio , Lat. acces, Fr. J 

1. The way by which any thing may be approached 

I here remained very advantageous acceffes for temptations 
to enter and invade men, the fortifications being very {lender 
htt e knowlege of immortality, or any thing beyond this life’ 
and no afiurance that repentance would be admitted for fin. 

a , 1 1 .1 , r , Hammond on Fundamentals . 

Ai d here, th accefs a gloomy grove defends ; 

Anu here th’ unnavigable lake extends, 

O’er whofe unhappy waters, void of light 
No bird prefumes to fleer his airy flight." ’ Dryd. Mnelivx 

- he ™f ans ’ or Ilbcrt 5 '> of approaching either to things or men 

When we are wrong’d and would unfold our griefs, ' 
v >/ e are deny d accefs unto his perfon, 

L v’n by thofe men that moll have done us wrong. 

J hey go commifiion d to require a peace * P ‘ 
And carry prefents to procure accefs. Dryd. Mn. vii. / 20Q 
Fie grants what they befoiHit • ’ ^ ' 

Inftrudtod, that to God is no accefs ° ’ 

Without Mediator, whofe high office now 

Mofes in figures bears. Milton's Par. Lcfl , b xii / , , „ 

3. Encreafe, enlargement, addition. J 7 5 

The gold was accumulated, and {lore treafure for tNo a 
part; but the filver is ft, 11 growing. 

acce fi ° { territory and empire by the fame enterprize. 

Although to opinion, there be 
ccjs in religion, and fuch as cannot at all confift with '.thr'r " 
yt-t dot'll it dedutflively, and upon inference, include the fame • 
or unity is the infepaiable and effential attribute of Deity. * 

M . . , r brown's Vulgar Err ours, , b. i , c . io 
Nor think fuperfluouo then- aid ; 

J, from the influence of thy looks, receive 
Autjs in every virtue; in thy fight 

More wife, more watchful, ftronger. ParaM Loft, b ix 
. I he reputation J 

Or virtuous actions paft, if not kept up 

r frcfh fu PP ! y 5 of new ones, 

h loft and foot, forgotten. i)„Wr Sophy. 


4, Ir is fometimes ufed, after the French, to fignify the Returns o r 
fits of a diftemper j but this fenfe feems yet Icarcely receu e <l 
into our language. 

For as relapfes make difeafes 

More defperate than their firft acceffes. Hud. p. in. cantt - 
A'ccessariness. n.f [ f rom accejjary. J The ftate of be'in? 
acceffary. & v 

Perhaps this will draw us into a negative acccffarinefs to the 
mifehiefs. Decay of Pj ct , 

Accessary, adj. [A corruption, as it feems, of the word 
ceffory, which fee ; but now more commonly ufed than th* 
proper word.] 

That which, without being the chief agent in a crime, con- 
tributes to it. But it had formerly a good and general fenfe 
As for thofe things that are acceffary hereunto, thofe thino s 
that fo belong to the way of falvation, fAc. Hooker , b. iii. K t 
He had taken upon him the government of Hull, without 
any apprehenfion or imagination, that it would ever make him 
acceffary to rebellion. Clarendon , b, viii. 

Accessible, adj. [accejjbilis, Lat. accejfble, Fr.J That which 
may be approached ; that which we may reach or arrive at. 

It is applied both to perfons and things, with the particle to. 

In converfation, the tempers of men are open and accefble 
their attention is awake, and their minds difpofed to receive 
the ftrongeft impreflions ; and what is fpoken is generally more 
affedling, and more appofite to particular occafions. Rogers 
As an ifland, we are accejftble on every fide, and expofed to 
perpetual invafions ; againft which it is impoffible to fortify 
curfelves fufficiently, without a power at fea .Addijon's Freeholder. 

Thofe things, which were indeed inexplicable, have been 
rackt and tortured to difeover themfelves, while the plainer and 
more accejfble truths, as if defpicable while eafy, are clouded 
and obfeured. 'Decay of Piety. 

Some lie more open to our fenfes and daily obfervation • 
others are more occult and hidden, and though accejfiblc , in 
fome meafure, to our fenfes, yet not without great fearch and 
ferutiny, or fome happy accident. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Accession, n.f [acccjfo , Lat. acceffton , Fr.J 

1. Encreafe by fomething added, enlargement, augmentation. 
There would not have been found the difference here fet 

down betwixt the force of the air, when expanded, and what 
that force fliould have been according to the theory, but that 
the included inch of air received fome little accejfion during the 
tLal. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

The wifeft among the nobles began to apprehend the grow- 
ing power of die people 5 and therefore, knowing what an ac- 
cejfion thereof would accrue to them, by fuch an addition of 
property, ufed all means to prevent it. 

Swift on the Contefs in Athens and Rome. 
Charity, indeed, and works of munificence are the proper 
difeharge of fuch over-proportioned accejfons , and the only vir- 
tuous enjoyment of them. Rogers's Sermons, ii. p. 37. 

2. The ad of coming to, or joining one’s felf to 3 as, accefum to 
a confederacy. 

Befide, what wife obje&ions he prepares 
Againft my late accejfion to the wars ? 

Does not the fool perceive his argument 

Is with more force againft Achilles bent ? Dryden's Tables. 

3. ^ The a< 5 l of arriving at ; as, the king s accejfion to the throne. 

Accessorily. adv. [trom acceffary.] In the manner of an ac- 

cefTory. 

Accessory, adj. Joined to another diing, fo as to increafeit; 
Additional. 

In this kind there is not the leaft aaion, but it doth fome* 
what make to the accejfory augmentation of our blifs. Hooker. 

Accessory. n.J. \accefforius , Lat. acccfjoire, hr. This word, 
which had anciently a general fignificacion, is now almoft con- 
fined to forms of law.] 

1. Applied to perfons. 

A man that is guilty of a felonious offence, not principally, 
but by participation j as, by commandment, advice, or con- 
cealment. And a man may be accejfory to the offence of an- 
other, after two forts, by the common law, or by ftatute: and, 
h Y common law, two ways alfo ; that is, before or after 
e act. Before the tact ; as, when one commandeth or ad- 
vdeth another to commit a felony, and is not prefent at the 
execution thereof; for his prefence makes him alfo a principal : 
wherefore there cannot be an accefjbry before the fad in man- 
ilaughter; bccaufe manflaughter is hidden and not prepenled. 

ccejjory after the fact, is, when one receiveth him, whom he 
knoweth to have committed felony. Accejfory by ftatute, is he 
t lat a e tS) counfels, or hides any man committinfr, or having 
committed an offence made felony by ftatute. " Cowel. 

. y a c ® mm on law, the acceffories cannot be proceeded 
agamit, till the principal has received his trial. Spenf.State of Irel. 

But paufe, my foul 1 and ftudy, ere thou fall 
Un accidental joys, th’ effential. 

Still before acceffories do abide 

A trial, mull the principal be try’d. Donne. 

Now were all transform’d 
Alike, to ferpents all, a saccefjories ' 

1 o his bold riot. Mdton’i Paradifi Left, b. x. 1 . 5 2 °. 

2, Applied 


A C C 
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2 ‘ fcfkid to ho that which does accede unto fome 

principal fa£t or tiling in law ; and, as fuch, generally (peaking, 
follows the reafon and nature Canmic p 

AVcidence nj. fa corruption of 'accidents, from accdenha, Lat.] 
Tl,eh«le book containing the firft rudiments of grammar, and 
explaining the properties of the eight parts or fpeech. 

from it, at leaft in thought. 

If fhe were but the body’s accident. 

And her foie being did in it fubfift, ^ 

As white in lhow, fhe might herfelf ament, 

A nd in the body’s fubftance not be mils d. Sir John Davies. 
An accidental mode, or an accH C is fuch a mode as is not 
jieceffary to the being of a thing ; for the lubjeCt may be with- 
out it, and yet remain of the fame nature that it was before , 
or it is that mode which may lie feparated or abolilhed from its 
fubjecl. * J Watts sLogick. 

1. In grammar, the property of a woi d. . r 

The learning of a language is nothing elfe but the informing 
of ourfelves, what compofures of letters are, by conjent and 
inftitution, to fignify fuch certain notions of things, with their 
modalities and accidents. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

q. That which happens unforefeen ; cafualty, chance. 

General laws are like general rules in phyfic, according 
whereunto, as no wife man will defire himfelf to be cuied, it 
there be joined with his difeafe fome fpeciaj accident, in regard 
whereof, that whereby ethers in the fame infirmity, but with- 
out the like accident , recover health, would be, to him, either 
hurtful, or, at the leaft, unprofitable. Hooker, b. v. §9. 

The flood, and other accidents of time, made it one common 
field and pafture with the land, of Ldcp. Raleigh's Hift. W mid. 

Thus we rejoic’d, but loon cui joy is turn d 
Into perplexity, and new amaze ; 

For whither is he gone ? What accident 

Hath rapt him from us ? Paradife Regained, b. i. 

And trivial accidents fhall be forborn. 

That others may have time to take their turn. Dryd. Fables. 
The reformation owed nothing to the good intentions ot 
king Henry. He was only an inftrument of it (as the logicians 
fpeak) by accident. Swift s Mifcedanies. 

Accidental, n.f. ^accidental, Fr. See ACCIDENT.] A pro- 
perty noneffential. 

Conceive, as much as you can, of the effentials of any fub- 
ieef, before you confider its accidentals. Watts's Logic k. 

AccideNtal. adj. [from accident.] 

1. Having the quality of an accident, noneffential; ufed with 
the partiefe to, before that in which the accident inheres. 

Adiftinftion is to be made between what pleafes naturally in 
itfelf, and what pleafes upon the account of machines, actors, 
dances, and circumftances, which are merely accidental to the 
tragedy. Rymer's Tragedies of the lajl Age. 

This is accidental to a ftate of religion, and therefore ought 
to be reckoned among the ordinary difficulties of it. Tillotjon. 

2 . Cafual, fortuitous, happening by chance. 

Thy fin’s not accidental, but a trade. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meaf. 

So fhall you hear 

Of accidental judgments, cafual (laughters ; 

Of deaths put on by cunning, and forc’d caufe. ShakefHam. 
Look upon tilings of the moft accidental and mutable nature ; 
accidental in their production, and mutable in their continu- 
ance ; yet God’s prefcience of them is as certain in him, as the 
memory of them is, or tan be, in us. South's Sermons. 

3. I11 the following paffage it feems to fignify adventitious . 

Ay, fuch a minifter as wind to fire, 

That adds an accidental ficrcenefs to 

Its natural fury. Denham's Sophy. 

Accidentally, adv. [from accidental.] 

1. After ail accidental manner ; noneffentially. 

Other needful points of public matters, no lefs concerning 

the good of the commonwealth, though but accidentally depend- 
ing upon tiie former. Spenfers State of Ireland. 

I conclude choler accidentally better, and acrimonious, but 
not in itfelf. Harvey on Conjunctions. 

2. Cafually, fortuitouflv. 

Although virtuous men do fometimes accidentally make their 
way to preferment, yet the world is fo corrupted, that no man 
can reafonably hope to be rewarded in it, merely upon account 
of his v irtue. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

AccideNt ALNESS, n.f [from accidental.] The quality of be- 
ing accidental. Diet. 

Acci'pient. n. f [accipiens, Lat.J A receiver, perhaps fome- 
times ufed for recipient. DiSi. 

Fo Acci'te. v.a. \_acdto, Lat.J To call, to fummons ; a word 
not in ufe now. 

t Our coronation done, we will accite 
No prince, no peer, fhall have juft caufe to fay, 

Hcav’n fhorten Harry's happy life one day. S ha kef Henry IV. 
Vol. I, 
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Accla'iM. ?/. f. [acclamo, Lat. from which probably firft thT 
verb acclaim, now loft, and then the noun.] A fhout of prai e 

acclamation. . . , . , . 

Back from piirfait thy pow rs, with loud acclam , 

Thee only extoll’d. Miltons Par. Lojl, l. m. 397 " 

The herald ends ; the vaulted firmament 
With loud acclaims 5 and vaft ^pplaufe, is rent. Dryd. varies. 
Acclamation, n.f [acclamatio, Lat.J Shouts of applaule; 
fuch as thofe with which a victorious army falutes the genera . 

It hath been the cuftom of chriftian men, in token of the 
greater reverence 5 to ftand, to utter certain words of acclama- 
tion, and, at the name of Jefus, to bow. Hooker, b. v. § ^9* 

Gladly then he mix’d 

Among thofe friendly pow’rs, who him receiv’d 
With joy, and acclamations loud, that one. 

That, of fo many myriads fall’n, yet one 
Return’d, not loft. Milt. Parad. Lofl, b. vi. I 2 3. 

Such an enchantment is there in words, and fo fine a thing 
does it feem to fome, to be ruined plaufibiy, and to be uftiered 
to their deft rudt ion with panegyric and acclamanDn. South. Ser. 
Accli'vity. n.f [from acclivus, Lat.J The fteepnefs or flope 
of a line inclining to the horizon, reckoned upwards; as, the 
afeent of an hill is the acclivity, the defeent is the deck vity.j^mry. 

The men, leaving their wives and younger children below, 
do, not without fome difficulty, clamber up the acclivities , drag- 
ging their kine with them, where ( they feed them, and milk 
them, and make butter and cheefe, and do all the dairy-work. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Accli'vous. adj. [ acclivus , Lat.J Riling with a flope. 

To Acclo'y. v. a. [See CLOY.] 

1. To fill up, in an ill fenfe ; to croud, to ftuft full ; a word al- 
moft obfolete. 

At the well-head the pureft ftreams arife * 

But mucky filth his branching arms annoys. 

And with uncomely weeds the gentle wave accloys. Fairy 

2. To fill to fatiety ; in which fenfe cloy is ftill in ufe. 

They that efcapc beft in the temperate zone, would be ac - 
cloyed with long nights, very tedious, no lefs than forty days. 

Ray on the Creation . 

To Acco'il. v. n. [See Coil.] To croud, to keep a coil about,' 
to buftle, to be in a hurry ; a word now out of ufe. 

About the cauldron many cooks accoil’d. 

With hooks and ladles, as need did require 5 
The while the viands in the veffel boil’d, 

They did about their bulinefs fweat, and forely toil’d. Fairy 
A'ccolent. n.f [accclens, Lat.J He that inhabits near a place; 

a borderer. _ Dipt . 

Acco'mmodAele. adj. [accommodabilis, Lat.J Thatwhichmay 
be fitted ; with the particle to. 

As there is infinite variety in the circumftances of perfons, 
things, actions, times and places ; fo wc muft be furnifhed with 
fuch general rules as are accommodable to all this variety, by * 
wife judgment and diferetion. Watts's Logick. 

To ACCOMMODATE, v.a. \acccmtr.odo, Lat. J 

1. Tofupply with conveniencies of any kind. 

Thefe three. 

Three thoufand confident, in act as many ; 

For three performers are the file, when all 
The reft do nothing ; with this word ftand, ftand. 
Accommodated by the place, (more charming 
W ith their own noblenefs, which could have turn’d 
A diftatt to a lance) gilded pale looks. Shakefp. Cynibeline. 

2 . With the particle to, to adapt, to fit, to make confiftent with. 
He had altered many things, not that they were not natural 

before, but that he might accommodate himfelf to the age in which 
he lived. Dryden on Dramatic Poetry. 

’Twas his misfortune to light upon an hypothefis, that could 
not be accommodated to the nature of things, and human affairs ; 
his principles could not be made to agree with that conftitution 
and order which God had fettled in the world. Locke. 

Accommodate, adj . \_accommodatus, Lat.J Suitable, fit ; ufed 
fometimes with the particle for , but more frequently with to. 

They are fo adtod and directed by nature, as to caft their 
eggs in fuch places as are moft accommodate for the exclufion of 
their young, and where there is food ready for them fo foon as 
they be hatched. Ray on the Creation . 

In thefe cafes, we examine the why, the what, and the how, 
of things, and propose means accommodate to the cnh.L' Ejlrangc. 

God did not primarily intend to appoint this way of worfhip, 
and to impofe it upon them as that which was moft proper and 
agreeable to him, but that he condefcended to it as moft accom- 
modate to their prefent ftate and inclination. TillctJ'. Semi. v. 
AccoNimodately. adv. [from accommodate.] Suitably, fitly. 
AccommodaTion. n. f. [from accommodate.] 

1. Provifion of conveniencies. 

2. I11 the plural, conveniencies, things requifite to cafe or refrefli- 
merit. 

The king’s commiffioners were to have fuch accommodations , 
as the other thought fit to leave to them ; who had been very 
civil to the king’s commiffioners. Clarendon, b. viii. 

3. Adaptation, fitnefs ; with the particle to. 

T he organization of the body, with, accommodation to its func- 
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ACC 

tions, is fitted with the moil curious mechanifm. Hale s Origin. 
4, Compofition of a difference, reconciliation, adjuftment. 
AccoMpanable. adj. [from accompany .] Sociable; a word 

now not ufed. _ 

A fhow, as it were, of an accompanable folitarinefs, and or 


a civil wildnefs. 


Sidney , b. i. 


AccoMpanier. n.f [from accompany.'] The perfon that makes 
part of the company ; companion. Did. 

To ACCOMPANY, v. a. [ accompagner , Fr.] 

1. To be with another as a companion. 

Go vifit her, in her chafte bower of reft, 

Accompany d with angel-like delights. Spenfer , Sonnet iii. 

The great bufinefs of the fenfes being to make us take no- 
tice of what hurts or advantages the body, it is wifely ordered 
by nature, that pain fliould accompany the reception of feveral 

ideas. _ Locke * 

2. To join with. 

With regard to flieep, as folly is ufually accojnpamed with 
perverfenefs, fo it is here. There is fomething lo monftrous 
to deal in a commodity, which we are not allowed to export ; 
there is, I fay, fomething fo fottifh, that it wants a name, in 
our language, to exprefs it by. Swiff s jhort Vi ecu of Ireland. 

AccoMplice. n.f. [ complice , Fr. from complex, a word in the 
barbarous Latin, much in ufe, Complices fertes prudent ins.] 

1. An aflociate, a partaker, ufually in an ill fenfe. 

There were feveral fcandalous reports induftrioufly fpread by 
Wood, and his accomplices , to difeourage all oppofition againft 
his infamous projedf. Swift. 

2. A partner, or co-operator ; in a fenfe indifferent. 

If a tongue would be talking without a mouth, what could 
it have done, when it had all its organs of fpeech, and accom- 
plices of found, about it. Addifon. Spectator, N° 247. 

3. It is ufed with the particle to before a tiling, and with before 
a perfon. 

Childlefs Arturius, vaftly rich before, 

Thus by his Ioffes multiplies his ftore, 

Sufpedled for accomplice to the fire, 

That burnt his palace but to build it higher. Dryd. Jteo. Sat. 

Who, fhould they fteal, for want of his relief, 

He judg’d himfelf accomplice with the thief. Dryden's Fables. 
To AC COMP LIS FI. v. a. { accomplir , Fr. from compleo , 
Lat.] 

1. To complete, to execute fully ; as, to accomplijh a defign. 

He that is far off fhall die of the peftilence, and he that is 
near fhall fall by the fword, and he that remaineth, and is be- 
fieged, ftiall die by the famine. Thus will I accomplifo my fury 
upon them. Ezekiel , vi. 12. 

2. To complete a period of time. 

He would accomplijh feventy years in the deflations of Je- 
rufalem. Daniel , ix. 2. 

3. To fulfil; as, a prophecy. 

The vifion. 

Which I made known to Lucius ere the ftroke 
Of this yet fcarce cold battle, at this inftant 
Is full accomplijh' d. Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 

We fee every day thofe events exadly accomplijhed, which 
our Saviour foretold at fo great a diftance. 

Addifon on the Chriflian Religion. 

4. To gain, to obtain. 

Tell him from me (as he will win my love) 

He bear himfelf with honourable action ; 

Such as he hath obferv’d in noble ladies 

Unto their lords, by them accotnplijhed. Shak.Tam. of a Shrew. 

I’ll make my heaven in a lady’s lap, 

And deck my body in gay ornaments. 

Oh miferable thought, and more unlikely. 

Than to accompliflo twenty golden crowns. Shah. Henry V. 

5. To adorn, or furnifh, either mind or body. 

From the tents 

The armourers accomplijhing the knights, 

With bufy hammers clofing rivets up. 

Give dreadful note of preparation. Shakefpeare' s Henry V. 

Accomplished, participial adj. 

1. Complete in fome qualification. 

For who experts, that, under a tutor, a young gentleman 
fhould be an accomplifoed public orator or logician. Locke on Ed. 

2 . Elegant, finifhed in refpeft of embellifhments ; ufed com- 
monly with refpedl to acquired qualifications, without includ- 
ing moral excellence. 

The next I took to wife, 

O that I never had ! fond wifh too late. 

Was in the vale of Sorec, Dalila, 

That fpecious monfter, my accomplijh' d fnare. Samfon Agon. 
AccoMplish er. n.f [from accomplijh.] The perfon that 
accompli flies. Did. 

Accomplishment, n.f {accompli ffement, Fr.] 

I. Completion, full performance, perfection. 

Thereby he might evade the accomplijhment of thofe afflic- 
tions, he now but gradually endureth. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

This would be the accomplijhment of their common felicity, 
in cafe, by their evil, either through deftiny or advice, they 
buffered not the occafion to be loft. Sir John Haywood. 


ACC 

He thought it impoffible to find, in any one body, all thofe 
perfections which he fought for the accomplijhment of a Helena' 
becaufe nature, in any individual perfon, makes nothino- 
is perfect in all its parts. Dryden's Difrefnoy*p re c 

2. Completion ; as, of a prophecy. 

The miraculous fuccefs of the apoftles preaching, and the 
accompliJh?nent of many of their predictions, which, to thofe 
early chriftians, were matters of faith only, are, to us, matters 
of fight and experience. _ Atterlurys Sermon 

3. Embellilhment, elegance, ornament of mind or body. 

Young heirs, and elder brothers, from their own refle&M 
upon the eftates they are born to, and therefore thinking a fi 
other aciomplijhments unnecellary, are of no manner of ufe but 
to keep up their families. Addifon. Spectator , N° i 2 -> 

4. The act of obtaining any thing. 

The means fuggefted by policy and worldly wifdora, f or 
the attainment of thofe earthly enjoyments, are unfit for that 
purpofe, not only upon the account of their infufficiency for 
but alio of their frequent oppofition and contrariety to, the al 
complijhmcnt of fuch ends. South's Sermons, 

AccoMpt. n.f [Fr. compter and co?npte , anciently accomptir. 
Skinner.'] An account, a reckoning. See Account. 

The foul may have time to call itlelf to a juft accompt of 
all things paft, by means whereof repentance is perfe&ed. 

Hooke r, b. v. § 46. 

Each Chriftmas they accompts did clear ; 

And wound their bottom round the year. /V/w. 

AccoMptant. n.f {accompt ant, Fr.] A reckoner, computer. 

See Accountant. 

As the accompt runs on, generally the accomptant goes back- 
ward. South's Serums. 

AccoMpting-d A y. The day on which the reckoning is to be 
fettled. 

To whom thou much doft owe, thou much muft pay; 
Think on the debt againft th’ accompting-day. Sir J. Denham. 

To ACCORD, v. a. [derived, by fome, from corda theftring 
of a mufical inftrument, by others, from corda hearts, in the 
firft, implying harmony, in the other, unity.] 

To make agree ; to adjuft one thing to another; with the 
particle to. 

The firft fports the fhepherds fhowed, were full of fuch leaps 
and gambols, as being accorded to the pipe which they bore in 
their mouths, even as they danced, made a right pifture of 
their chief god Pan, and his companions the fatyrs. Sidney, b.\. 

Her hands accorded the lute’s mufic to the voice ; her pant- 
ing heart danced to the mufic. Sidney, b. ii. 

The lights and fhades, whofe well accorded ftrife, 

Gives all the ftrength and colour of our life. Pope's Epif. 

To Acco'rd. v. n. To agree, to fuit one with another; with 
the particle with. 

Things are often fpoke, and feldom meant ; 

But that my heart accordeth with my tongue. 

Seeing the deed is meritorious, 

And to preferve my fovereign from his foe. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Several of the main parts of Mofes’s hiftory, as concerning 
the flood, and the firft fathers of the feveral nations of the world, 
do very well accord with the moft ancient accounts of profane 
hiftory. Tillotfon, Sermon i. 

Accc/rd. n.f. {accord, Fr.] 

1. A compadl; an agreement. 

If both are fatisfy’d with this accord , 

Swear by the laws of knighthood on my fword. Dryd. Fab. 

2. Concurrence, union of mind. 

At laft fuch grace I found, and means I wrought. 

That I that lady to my fpoufehad won, 

Accord of friends, confent of parents fought. 

Affiance made, my happinefs begun. 

Spenfer' s Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. 4* 
They gathered themfelves together, to fight with Jofhua and 
Ifrael, with one accord. Jojhua, ix. 2. 

3. Harmony, fymmetry, juft correfpondence of one thing with 
another. 

Beauty is nothing elfe but a juft accord and mutual harmony 
of the members, animated by a healthful conftitution. 

Drydens Dufrefnoy , Prf 

4. Mufical note. 

'Fry if there were in one fteeple two bells of unilon, w r hc< 
ther the ftriking of the one would move the other, more than 
if it were another accord. Bacon's Natural Flijlory, N°2Si. 

We muft not blame Apollo, but his lute, 

If falfe accords from her falfe firings be fent. Sir Jo. Daws. 

5. Voluntary motion. 

Ne Guy on yet fpake word. 

Till that they came unto an iron door, 

Which to them open’d of its own accord. Fairy j<V b. ii* c -l- 
Will you blame any man for doing that of his own accord, 
which all men fhould be compelled to do, that are not willing 
of themfelves. Hooker- 

All animal fubftances, expofed to the air, turn alkaline of 
their own accord ; and fome vegetables, by heat, will not turn 
acid, but alkaline, Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

6. A&ion 


ACC 

No not a word : how can I grace my tal ", . 

Wanting a hand to give it that accord ? Shah/p. Titus And. 
Accordance, n.f. [from accord.] _ 

f Agreement with a perfon; with the part,ce«^. 

‘ C And prays he may in long accordance bide. 

With that great worth which hath iy. 

2 ‘ C TheTn!y ofdefining of fin, is, by the contrariety to 
thewill of <jod i as of good, by the 

Acco'rdant. adj. [ accordant , Fr.] Willing ; in a good hu- 

m0 The nrince difeovered to Claudio, that he loved your niece 
mv daughter, and meant to acknowledge it this night in a 
a Ire- and, if he found her accordant, he meant to take the 

nrefent time by the top, and inftantly break with you of it. 

P l } Shakejpeare's Much ado about Nothing. 

/cco'rding. prep, [from accord.] 

: In a manner fuitable to, agreeably to, in proportion. . 

Our churches are places provided, that the people might 
there affemble themfelves in due and decent manner, according 
to their feveral degrees and orders. Hoakcr, b. v. § 1 3. 

Our zeal, then," lhould be according to knowledge. And what 
kind of knowledge ? Without all queftion, firft, according to 
the true, faving, Evangelical knowledge. It fhould be accord- 
ing to the gofpel, the whole gofpel : not only according to its 
truths, but precepts: not only according to its free grace, but 
necefiarv duties : not only according to its myfteries, but alfo 
its commandments. . . Sprat's Sermons. 

How much more noble is the fame that is built on candour 
and ingenuitv, according to thofe beautiful lines of Sir John 
Denham, in' his Poem on Fletcher’s works. Addif Spell. 

A man may, with prudence and a good confcience, approve 
of the profeffed principles of one party more than the other, 
according as he thinks they beft promote the good of church 
and ftate. Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of Engl man. 

2. With regard to. 

God made all things in number, weight, and meafure, and 
gave them to be confidered by us according to thefe properties, 
which are inherent in created beings. Holder on Time. 

Accordingly, adv. [from accord.] Agreeably, fuitably, con- 
formably. 

Sirrah, thou’rt faid to have a ftubborn foul. 

That apprehends no further than this world ; 

And fquar’ft thy life accordingly. Shakcfp. Meafure for Mcaf 
As the actions of men are of fundry diftindt kinds, fo the 
laws thereof muft accordingly be diftinguifhed. Hooker , b. i. 

Whoever is fo allured of the authority and fenfe of ferip- 
ture, as to believe the dodlrine of it, and to live accordingly , 
fhall be faved. Tillotfon' s Preface. 

Mealy fubftances, fermented, turn four. Accordingly , given 
to a weak child, they ftill retain their nature; for bread will 
o-ive them the cholic. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To ACCO'ST. v.a. {accofler, Fr.] To fpeak to firft ; to ad- 
drefs ; to falute. 

You miftake, knight : accojl her, front her, board her, woo 
her, affail her. Shakefpeare' s Twelfth Night. 

At length, collecting all his ferpent wiles. 

With foothing words renew’d, him thus accojls. Farad. Reg. 

I firft accojled him : I fu’d, I fought. 

And, with a loving force, to Pheneus brought. Dryd.dEncid. 
Acco'stable. adj. [from accojl.] Eafy of accefs ; familiar. 
They were both indubitable, ftrong, and high-minded men, 
yet of fweet and accojlable nature, almoft equally delighting in 
the prefs and affluence of dependents and fuitors. IVotton. 
ACCO'UNT. n.f. [from the old French accompt , from com- 
pacts, Lat. originally written accompt, which fee ; but, by gra- 
dually foftening the pronunciation, in time the orthography 
changed to account.] 

1. A computation of debts or expences ; a regifter of fads re- 
lating to money. 

At many times I brought in my accounts , 

Laid them before you ; you would throw them off. 

And lay you found them in mine honefly. Shakcfp. Timon. 
When my young matter has once got the skill of keeping 
accounts (which is a bufinefs of reafon more than arithmetic) 
perhaps it will not be amifs, that his father from thenceforth 
require him to do it in all his concernments. Locke on Education. 

2. 1 he ftate or refult of a computation ; as, the account Hands 
thus between us. 


Behold this have I found, faith the Preacher, counting 
by one, to find out the account. Ecclcfiafticus, vfi. 27. 

Such a ftate of perfons or things, as mav make them more or 
lefs worthy cf being confidered in the reckoning. Value, or 
ellimation. 


- - v* A » 

j ^ or care that they took for their wives and their chil- 
oien, their brethren and kinsfolks, was in leaf! account with 
but the gr^ateil and principal fear was for the holy 

2 Maccabr xv. 1 8. 


them 
temple. 
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That e;ood affeaion, which things of &al!er _%W have 
once fet on work, is by fo much the more eahly railed htg er. 

Hooker, Lv. § 3 v 

I fliould make more account of their judgment, who are men 
of fenfe, and yet have never touched a pencil, than of the ^pi- 
nion given by the greateft part of painters. Dry den s Dufrijr.. 

We would eftablifli our fouls in fuch a folid and fubltantiai 
virtue, as will turn to account in that great day, when it mu.. 
Hand the teft of infinite wifdom and juftice. Add. %^.N ° 399 ’ 

4. Diftindtion, dignity, rank. 

There is fuch a peculiarity in Homer’s manner of apoiLro- 
phizing Eumzeus, and fpeakmg of him in the fecond perlon * 
it is generally applied, by that poet, only to nun of account 
and diftinclion. , OJ 0 J notes. 

5. A reckoning verified by finding the value of a thing cqua o 

what it was accounted. > . 

Confidering the ufual motives of human a» 5 tions, which are 
pleafure, profir, and ambition, I cannot yet comprehend how 

thofe perfons find their account in any of the three. 

Swiff s Addrefs to Parliament . 

6. A reckoning referred to, or fum charged upon any particular 
perfon; and thence, figuratively, regard, confideration, fake. 

If he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee ought, put that on 
my account. Philemon, 1. 

This muft be always remembered, that nothing can come 
into the account of recreation, that is not done with delight. 

Locke on Education , §197. 

In matters where his judgment led him to oppole men on a 

public account , he would do it vigorouily and heartily. 

Attcrbury's Sermons . 

The affertion is our Saviour’s, though uttered by him in the 
perfon of Abraham, the father of the faithful ; who, on the ac- 
count of that character, is very fitly introduced. Idem. 

Thefe tribunes, a year or two after their inftitution, kindled 
oTeat diffenfions between the nobles and the commons, on the 
account of Coriolanus, a nobleman, whom the latter had im- 
peached. Swift's Coniejls in Athens and Rome. 

Nothing can recommend itfelf to our love, on any other 
account , but either as it promotes our prefen t, or is 2. means 
to allure to us a future happinefs. Rogers's Sermon v. 

Sempronius gives no thanks on this account. Addifon s Cato. 

7. A narrative, relation; in this ufe it may feem to be derived 
from conte , Fr. a tale, a narration. 

8. The review or examination of an affair taken by authority ; 
as, the magiftrate took an account of the tumult. 

Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened unto a certain 
king, which would take account of his fervants ; and when he 
had begun to reckon, one was brought unto him, which owed 
him ten thoufand talents. Matt. xix. 23, 24. 

9. The relation and reafons of a tranfadlion given to a perfon in 
authority. 

Fie, my lord, fie 1 a foldier, and afraid ! What need we fear 
who knows it, when none can call our power to account? 

Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

The true ground of morality can only be the will and law 
of a Gjod, who fees men in the dark, has in his hands rewards 
and puniftnnents, and power enough to call to account the 

proudeft offender. Locke . 

10. Explanation; alignment of caufes. 

It is eafy to give account, how it comes to pafs, that though 
all men defire happinefs, yet their wills carry them fo contra- 
rily. Locke. 

It being, in our author’s account, a right acquired by beget- 
ting, to rule over thofe he had begotten, it was not a power 
poffible to be inherited, becaufe the right, being confequent to, 
and built on, ana£I perfedlly perfonal, made that power fo too, 
and impoffible to he inherited. Locke . 

1 1. An opinion concerning things previoufly eftablifhed. 

1 hefe were defigned to join with the forces at fea, there be- 
ing prepared a number of flat-bottomed boats to tranfport the 
land-forces, under the wing of the great navy : for they made 
no account , but that the navy fhould be abfolutely matter of the 
feas. Bacon s Confi derations on JVar with Spain . 

A prodigal young fellow, that had fold his clothes, upon the 
fight of a fwallow, made account that fummer was at hand, and 
away went his fhirt too. L'EJlrange , Fable cxxvii. 

12. The reafons of any tiling colledled. 

Being convinced, upon all accounts, that they had the fame 
reafon to believe the hiftory of our Saviour, as that of any 
other perfon to which they themfelves were not a<5lually eve- 
witnelfes, they were bound, by all the rules of hiftorical faith, 
and of right reafon, to give credit to this hiftory. 

Addifon on the Chriflian Religion. 


one 1 3. In law. 


Account is, in the common law, taken for a writ or action 
brought againft a man, that, by means of office or bufinefs 
dertaken, is to render an account unto another ; 
ward his mafter, a guardian to b^wirrri 


as. 



un- 
a bailiff to- 
CouuelL 


giants. 


Deut. 

2. To 


ft 






ACC 

l i , To reckon, to compute. 

The calendar months are likewife arbitrarily and unequally 
fettled by the fame power; by which months we, to this day, 
account , and they meafure, and make up, that which we call the 
Julian year. Holden on Time. 

3. To give an account, to affign the caufes ; in which fenfe it is 
followed by the particle for. 

If any one fhould afk, why our general continued fo eafy to 
the laft r I know no other way to account for it, but by that 
unmeafurable love of wealth, which his bell friends allow to 
be his predominant paffion. Swift. 

4. To make up the reckoning; to anfwer for pradlices. 

Then thou (halt fee him plung’d, when lead he fears. 

At once accounting for his deep arrears. Dryd. fuv. Sat. xiii. 
They have no uneafy prefages of a future reckoning,wherein 
the pleafures they now tafte, muff be accounted for ; and may, 
perhaps, be outweighed by the pains, which {hall then lay hold 
of them. Atterbury s Sermons. 

5. To appear as the medium by which any tiling may be ex- 
plained. 

Such as have a faulty circulation through the lungs, ought to 
eat very little at a time ; becaufe the increafe of the quantity 
of frelh chyle, muft make that circulation Hill more uneafy; 
which, indeed, is the cafe of confumptive and fome afthmatic 
perfons, and accounts for the fymptoms they are troubled with 
after eating. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

6. To affign to, with the particle to. 

For fome years, really accrued the yearly fum of two hun- 
dred thoufand pounds to the king’s coffers : and it was, in 
truth, the only project that was accounted to his own fervicc. 

Clarendon. 

7. To hold in eftcem. 

Silver was nothing accounted of in the days of Solomon. Chron. 
Acco untable, adj. [from account.'] Of whom an account 
may be required; who muft anfwer for : followed by the par- 
ticle to before the perfon, and for before the thing. 

Accountable to none, 

But to my confcience and my God alone. Oldham. 

Thinking themfelves excufed from {landing upon their own 
legs, or being accountable for their own condudl, they very fel- 
dom trouble themfelves with enquiries. Locke on Education. 

The good masiftrate will make no diftinclion ; for the 
judgment is God’s ; and he will look upon himfelf as account- 
able at his bar for the equity of it. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Accountant, adj. [from account.] Accountable to ; refpon- 
fible for. 

His offence is fo, as it appears 
Accountant to the law upon that pain. Shakefp. MeafforMcaf. 

I love her too. 

Not out of abfolutc Iuft (though, perad venture, 

I ftand accountant for as great a fin) 

But partly led to diet my revenge. Shakefpeare' s Othello. 

Accou'ntant. n.f. [See Accomptant.J A computer; a 
man {killed or employed in accounts. 

The different compute of divers ftates ; the fhort and irre- 
concilable years of fome; the exceeding errour in the natural 
frame of others ; and the falfe deductions of ordinary accoun- 
tants in moft. Brown s V ulgar Errour s. 

Acco'unt-book. n.f. A book containing accounts. 

I would endeavour to comfort myfelf upon the lofs of friends, 
as I do upon the lofs of money ; by turning to my account- 
book, and feeing whether I have enough left for my fupport. 

Swift , LetterWn. 

Accounting, n.f. [from account.] The a£l of reckoning, 
or making up of accounts. 

This method faithfully obferved, muft keep a man from 
breaking, or running behind hand in his fpiritual eftate ; 
which, without frequent accountings , he will hardly be able to 
prevent. South's Sermons. 

To Acco'uple. v. a. [ accoupler , Fr.] To join, to link together. 
He fent a folemn embaflage to treat a peace and league with 
the king ; accoupling it with an article in the nature of a re- 
queft. Bacon's Henry VII. 

To Acco'urage. v. a. [obfolete. See COURAGE.] To 
animate. 

That forward pair fhe ever would affuage, 

When they would ftrive due reafon to exceed ; 

But that fame froward twain would accourage , 

And of her plenty add unto her need. Fairy Queen, b. ii. c, li. 
'I o Acco'urt. v. a. [See Io COURT.] To entertain with 
courtfhip, or courtefy ; a word now not in ufe. 

Who all this while were at their wanton reft, 

Al courting each her friend with lavifh feaft. Fairy Q. b. ii. c. ii. 
To ACCOUTRE, v. a. [ accoutre r, Fr.] To drefs, to equip. 
Is it for this they ftudy ? to grow pale. 

And mifs the pleafures of a glorious meal ? 

For this, in rags accoutred are they feen, 

And made the may-game of the public fpleen IDryd.Pcrftus. 
Accoutrement, n.f. [ accoutrement , Fr.] Drefs, equipage, 
furniture relating to the perfon ; trappings, ornaments. 

I profefs requital to a hair’s breadth ; not only in the fimple 
office of love, but in all the accoutrement , complement, and 
ceremony of it. Shakefpeare' s Merry Wives ofWindjor. 


ACC 

1 have feen the pope officiate at St. Peter’s, where, f 0 f tW$ 
hours together, he was bufied in putting on or off his diff eicnt 
accoutrements , according to the different parts he was to acf j n 
them. Addifon . Spectator, N 3 201 

How gay with all th’ accoutrements of war. 

The Britons come, with gold well-fraught they come. Phi! 
Chriftianity is loft among them, in the trappings and accou- 
trements of it; with which, inftead of adorning religion, thev 
have ftrangely difguifed it, and quite Rifled it in the croud of 
external rites and ceremonies. Tilloifon , Sermon xx\'m 

ACCRETION, n.f. [ accretio , Lat.] The act of growing to 
another, fo as to encreafe it. 

Plants do nourifh ; inanimate bodies do not : they have an 
accretion , but no alimentation. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N° 6 02 
The changes feem to be effedled by the exhaling of the 
moifture, which may leave the tinging corpufcles more denfe 
and fomething augmented by the accretion of the oily a«d 
earthy parts of that moifture. Newton's Optic r 

Infants fupport abftinence worft, from the quantity of ali- 
ment confumed in accretion. Arbuthnot on Aliments 

Accre'tive. adj. [irons accretion.] Growing; that which bv 
growth is added. 

If the motion be very flow, we perceive it not : we have no 
fenfe of the accretive motion of plants and animals: and the 
fly fliadow fteals away upon the dial ; and the quickeft eye 
can difeover no more but that it is gone. Glanv. Scepjis Sclent. 
ToACCRO'ACH. v.a. [accr ocher, Fr.] To draw to one as 
with a hook; to gripe, to draw away by degrees what is an- 
other’s. 

Accro'achment. n.f. [from acci-oach.] The a£l of accroach- 
ing- Did. 

To ACCRUE, v. n. [from the participle accru, formed from 
accroltre , Fr.] 

1. To accede to, to be added to ; as, a natural produdion or ef- 
fect, without any particular refpedt to good or ill. 

The Son of God, by his incarnation, hath changed the 
manner of that perfonal fubftftence ; no alteration thereby ac- 
cruing to the nature of God. Flooker, b, v. § 54. 

2. To be added, as an advantage or improvement, in a fenfe 
inclining to good rather than ill ; in which meaning it is more 
frequently ufed by later authors. 

From which compact there ariflng an obligation upon every 
one, fo to convey his meaning, there accrues alfo a right to 
every one, by the fame flgns, to judge of the fenfe or meaning 
of the perfon fo obliged to exprefs himfelf. South's Sermons. 

Let the evidence of fuch a particular miracle be never fo 
bright and clear, yet it is ftill but particular ; and muft there- 
fore want that kind of force, that degree of influence, which 
accrues to a {landing general proof, from its having been tried 
or approved, and confented to, by men of all ranks and capa- 
cities, of all tempers and interefts, of all ages and nations. 

Atterbury s Sermons. 

3. To append to, or arife from; as, an ill confequence; this 
fenfe feems to be lefs proper. 

His fcholar Ariftotle, as in many other particulars, fo like- 
wife in this, did juftly oppofe him, and became one of the au- 
thors; choofing a certain benefit, before the hazard that might 
accrue from the difrefpeds of ignorant perfons. IVilk. Math. Mag. 

4. In a commercial fenfe, to be produced, or arife ; as, profits. 

The yearly benefit, that, out of thofe his works, accrueth to 
her majefty, amounteth to one thoufand pounds. Carcw's Surv. 

The great profits which have accrued to the duke of Flo- 
rence from his free port, have fet feveral of the ftates of Italy 
on the fame fubjed. Addifon on Italy . 

5. Sometimes to follow, as lofs; but lefs properly. 

The benefit or lofs of fuch a trade accruing to the govern- 
ment, until it comes to take root in the nation. Temple' sMifi. 
Accuea'tion. n. f. [from accubo, to lye down to, Lat.] The 
antient pofture of leaning at meals. 

It will appear, that accubation , or lying down at meals, was 
a gefture ufed by very many nations. Browns Vulgar Err. b. v. 
ToAccu'mb. v.a. [accwnbo, Lat.] To lie at the table, accord- 
ing to the ancient manner. Dili. 

To ACCUMULATE, v.a. [from accumulo, Lat.] To heap 
one thing upon another; to pile up, to heap together. It is 
ufed either literally, as, to accumulate money, or, figuratively* 
as, to accumulate merit or wickednefs. 

If thou doft flander her, and torture me. 

Never pray more ;' abandon all remorfe ; 

On horrors head horrors accumulate ; 

For nothing can’ll thou to damnation add. Shakefp. Othello . 

Crufht by imaginary treafon’s weight, 

Which too much merit did accumulate. Sir John Denham- 
Accumulation, n.f. [from accumulate.] 

1. The ad of accumulating. 

Some, perhaps, might otherwife wonder at fuch an accumiu 
l ut ion of benefits, like a kind of embroidering, or lifting of one 
favour upon another. ° " IVotton . 

One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant. 

For quick accumulation of renown, 

VV hich he atchiev’d by th’ minute, loft his favour. 

Shakejpeare' s Antony and Cleopatra. 

2. The 
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2. The ftate of being accumulated. . c 

By the regular returns of it in fome people, and their fre - 
dom from it after the morbid matter is exhaufted, it looks as 
there were regular accumulations and gatherings of it, as or other 

humours in the body, growing perhaps on fome people as 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 

corns. 

Accumulative, adj. [from accumulate.] 

1. That which accumulates. 

2. That which is accumulated. . 

If die injury meet not with meeknefs, it then acquires an 

other accumulative guilt, and ftands anfwerable not only for its 
own pofitive ill, but for all the accidental, which it cauies m 
the lufterer Government of the Tongue, § 4. 

Accumulator, n.f [from accumulate.] He that accumulates ; 
a gatherer or heaper together. 

Injuries may fall upon the paffive man, yet there would be 
no broils and quarrels, the great accumulators and multipliers of 
injuries ; which demonftrates how unjuftly meeknefs is charged 
with fo much as accidental produdion of them. Decay of Piety. 
A'ccurac Y. n.f [ accuratio , Lat.] Exadnels, nicety. 

The man who hath the llupid ignorance, or hardened ef- . 
frontery ! to infult the revealed will of God ; or the petulant 
conceit to turn it into ridicule ; or the arrogance to make his 
own perfedions the meafure of the Divinity ; or, at beft, that 
can collate a text, or quote an authority, with an infipid accu- 
racy ; or demonftrate a plain propofition, in all the formality 
of A’s and B’s ; thefe now are the only men worth mention- 
ing. Delany. 

We confider the uniformity of the whole defign, accu- 
racy of the calculations, and {kill in reftoring and comparing 
paffages of ancient authors. Arbuthnot on Coins , Pref. 

A'CCURATE. adj. [accuratus, Lat.] 

1. Exad, as oppofed to negligence or ignorance, applied to per- 
fons. 

2. Exad, without defed or failure, applied to things. 

No man living has made more accurate trials than Reaumure, 
that brighteft ornament of France. Colfon Elements of Nat. Phil. 
Accurately, adv. [from accurate.] In an accurate manner ; 
exadly, without errour, nicely. 

The fine of incidence is either accurately , or very nearly, in 
a given ratio to the fine of refradion. Newt. Opt. ax. v. 

That all thefe diftances, motions, and quantities of matter, 
fhould be fo accurately and harmonioufly adjufted in this great 
variety of our fyftem, is above the fortuitous hits of blind ma- 
terial caufes, and muft certainly flow from that eternal fountain 
of wifdom. Bentley's Sermons . 

ACcurateness. n.f. [from accurate.] Exadnefs, nicety. 

But fometime after, fufpeding that in making this obferva- 
tion I had not determined the diameter of the fphere with fuf- 
ficient accuratenefs, I repeated the experiment. Newton's Opt. 
To Accu'rse. v. a. [See CURSE.] To doom to mifery ; to in- 
voke mifery upon any one. 

As if it were an unlucky comet, or as if God had fo ac- 
curfed it, ' that it fhould never fhine to give light in things con- 
cerning our duty any way towards him. Hooker , b. iii. § 4. 

Accu'rsed. part. ad;. 

1. That which is curfed or doomed to mifery. 

’Tis the moft certain fign the world’s accurjl , 

That the beft things corrupted are and worft. Denh. Poems. 
1. That which deferves the curfe ; execrable ; hateful ; detef- 
table ; and, by confequence, wicked ; malignant. 

Some holy angel 

Fly to the court of England, and unfold 
His meflage ere he come ; that a fwift bleffing 
May foon return to this our fuffering country, 

Under a hand occurs d ! Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

The chief part of the mifery of wicked men, and thofe ac- 
curfed fpirits, the devils, is this, that they are of a difpofition 
contrary to God. Tillotfon, Sermon iv. 

I hey, like the feed from which they fprung, accurjl , 
Againft the gods immortal hatred nurft. Dryden's Ovid. 
Accu'sable. ad.;, [from the verb accufe.] That which may be 
cenfured; blamable; culpable. 

There would be a manifeft defecl, and her improvifion juftly 
accufable ; if animals, fo fubjed unto difeafes from bilious 
caufes, fhould want a proper conveyance for choler. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

Accusation, n.f [from accufe.] 

1. The ad of accufing. 

I bus they in mutual accufation fpent 
The fruitlefs hours, but neither felf-condemning. 

And of their vain conteft appear’d no end. Milt. Par. Loft. 

2. The charge brought againft any one by the accufer. 

You read 

Thefe accufations, and thefe grievous crimes 
Committed by your perfon, and your followers. 

.. Shakefpeare' s Richard II. 

, A1] accJ fition, in the very nature of the thing, ftill fuppof- 
ing, and being founded upon fome law : for where there is no 
law, there can be no tranfgreffion ; and where there can be no 

Vol I 1 am theiC ° U£ht t0 bC n ° accu fi tion * South ' 
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3 ' I TdedlNtn h oTfomlTime preferred before a competent 
judge, by the interventipn of an lrlfcription lawfully maT, 1., 
order to inflid fome judgment on the guilty perfon. Ayl. Pou r. 
Accusative, n. adj. [accufativus, Lat.] A term of grammar, 
fignifying the relation of the noun, on which the action im- 
plied in the verb terminates. 

Accu'satory. adj. [from accufe.] That which produceth 01 

containeth an accufation. /-ru- 

in a charge of adultery, the accufer ought to fet forth, in 

the accufatory libel, fome certain and definite time. Ayl.Parerg. 

ToACCU'SE. V. a. [a«>,Lat.] ...... . 

1. To charge with a crime. It requires the partic.e of before the 

fubjed of accufation. 

He dripp’d the bears-foot of its leafy growth ; 

And, calling weftern winds, accus'd the lpring of floth. 

Dryden's Virgil, Georg, iv. 1. 205, 
The profeflors afe accufed of all the ill pradices which may 
feem to be the ill confequences of their principles. Add. on Italy . 

2. It fometimes admits the particle for. 

Never fend up a leg of a fowl at fupper, while there is a cat 
or dog in the houfe, that can be accufed for running away with 
it: But, if there happen to be neither, you muft lay it upon 
the rats, or a ftrange greyhound. Swift's Directions to the Cook. 

3. To blame or cenfure, in oppofition to applaufe or j unifica- 
tion. 

Their confcience bearing witnefs, and their thoughts the 
mean while accufing or elfe excufing one another. Pom. ii. 1 5* 
Your valour would your floth too much accufe. 

And therefore, like themfelves, they princes choofe. 

Dryden's Tyrannick Love. 
Accu'ser. n.f [from accufe.] He that brings a charge againft 
another. 

There are fome perfons forbidden to be accufers , on the 
jfcore of their fex, as women ; others, of their age, as pupils 
and infants ; others, upon the account of fome crimes com- 
mitted by them ; and others, on the fcore of fome filthy lucre 
to propofe to gain thereby ; others, on the fcore of their con- 
ditions, as libertines againft their patrons; and others, through 
a fufpicion of calumny, as having once already given falfe evi- 
dence ; and, laftly, others on account of their poverty, as not 
being worth more than fifty aurei. Ayliffe' s Par ergon. 

— That good man, who drank the pois’nous draught. 

With mind ferenc, and could not wifh to fee 
His vile accufer drink as deep as he. Dryd. fuv. Sat. xiii. 
If the perfon accufed maketh his innocence plainly to ap- 
pear upon his trial, the accufer is immediately put to an igno- 
minious death ; and, out of his goods and lands, the innocent 
perfon is quadruply recompenfed. Gulliver's Travels . 

To ACCUSTOM, v.a. [accoutumer, Fr.] To habituate, to 
enure, with the particle to. It is ufed chiefly of perfons. 

How {hall we breathe in other air 
Lefs pure, accuftom'd to immortal fruits ? Par. Loft , b. xi. 
It has been fome advantage to accuftom one’s felf to books of 
the fame edition. Watts' s Improvement of the Mind, p. i . c. 17. 
Accu'stom able. adj. [from accuftom] Of long cuftom or 
habit; habitual, cuftomary. 

Animals even of the fame original, extradlion, and fpecies, 
may be diverfified by accuftomable refidence in one climate, 
from what they are in another. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Accu'stomably. adv. According to cuftom. 

Touching the king’s fines accuftomably paid for the purchas- 
ing of writs original, I find no certain beginning of them, and 
do therefore think that they alfo grew up with the chancery. 

Bacon's Alienation. 

Accu'stomance. n.f [accoutumance,Yr.] Cuftom, habit, ufe. 
Through accuftomance and negligence, and perhaps fome 
other caufes, we neither feel it in our own bodies, nor take no- 
tice of it in others. Boyle's Works. 

AccuNtomarily. adv. In a cuftomary manner; according 
to common or cuftomary pradlice., 

AccuN 1 omary. adj. [from accuftom.] Ufual, praclifed : ac- 
cording to cuftom. F 

Accu'stomed. [from accuftom .] According to cuftom; fre- 
quent; ufual. 

Look how {he rubs her hands. It is an accuftomed a&ion 

with her, to feem thus wafhing her hands : I have known her 
continue in this a quarter of an hour. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

A ce. n.f [As not only fignified a piece of money, but any in- 
teger, from whence is derived the word ace, or unit. Thus 
As fignified the whole inheritance. Arbuthnot on Coins.] 

1. An unit ; a fingle point on cards or dice. 

When lots are fhuffled together in a lap, urn, or pitcher ; or 
if a man blindfold calls a die, what reafon in the world can he 
have to prefume, that he {hall draw a white ftone rather than 
a black, or throw an ^ rather than a fife. South Sermons. 

2 . A lmall quantity. 

He will not bate an ace of abfolute certainty ; but however 
doubtful or improbable the thing is, coming from him it muft 
go .or an indilputable truth. Government of the Tongue, §11. 
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I’ll not wag an ace farther : the whole world fhall not 
bribe me to it. Dryden's Spanif) Friar . 

Acephalous, n. a. [d)d(pu.'h<&, Gr.] Without a head. Die 1 . 

Ace'rb. adj. [ acerbus , Lat.] Acid, with an addition of rough- 
nefs, as moll fruits are before they are ripe. putney. 

Ace'rbity. n f. [ acerbitas , Lat.J 

1. A rough fower tafte. 

2. Applied to men, lharpnefs of temper ; feverity. 

True it is, that the talents for cnticifm, namely, fmartnefs, 
quick cenfure, vivacity of remark, indeed all but acerbity , feem 
rather the gifts of youth than of old age. Pope's Intr. to Dun . 

To ACE'RV ATE. v. a. [ acervo , Lat.] To heap up. Did?. 

Acerva'tion. n.f [from acervate.] The act of heaping to- 
gether. 

Ace'rvose. ad]. Full of heaps. Did?. 

Acescent, adj. [acefccns, Lat.J That which has a tendency to 
foumefs or acidity. * 

The fame perfons, perhaps, had enjoyed their health as well 
with a mixture of animal diet, qualified with a fufficient quan- 
tity of acefcents ; as, bread, vinegar, and fermented liquors. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Aceto'se. adj. That which has in it acids or vinegar. 

Did?. 

Aceto'sity. 7 i. f. [from acetofe.] The Hate of being acetofe, or 
of containing vinegar. Did?. 

Ace'tous. adj. [from acetum , vinegar, Lat.J Having the qua- 
lity of vinegar, four. 

Raifins, which confift chiefly of the juice of grapes, infpif- 
fated in the skins or husks by the avolation of the fuperfluous 
moilfure through their pores, being diftilled in a retort, did not 
afford any vinous, but rather an acetous fpirit. Boyle of Spirits. 

Ache. n. f. [ace. Sax. Gr. now generally written ake, and 
in the plural akes, of one fy liable ; the primitive manner being 
preferved chiefly in poetry, for the fake of the meafure.J 
A continued pain. See Ake. 

I’ll rack thee with old cramps ; 

Fill all thy bones with aches , make thee roar, 

That beafts fhall tremble at thy din. Shakefpeare' s Tempejl. 

A coming fhow’r yourfhooting corns prefage, 

Old aches throb, your hollow tooth will urge. Swift’s Mifc. 

To Ache. v. n. [See Ache.] To be in pain. 

Upon this account, our fenfes are dulled and fpent by any 
extraordinary intention, and our very eyes will ache , if long 
fixed upon any difficultly difeerned objecSt. Glanv. Scepfis , c. xiv. 

To ACHIEVE, v. a. [achever, Fr. to complete. ] 

1 . To perform, to finifh a defign profperoufly. 

Our toils, my friends, are crown’d with fure fuccefs : 

The greater part perform’d, achieve the lefs. Dryd. Mncid. 

2. To gain, to obtain. 

Experience is by induftry achiev'd , 

And perfected by the fwiftcourfe of time. 

Shakefpeare s Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Tranio, I burn, I pine, I perifh, Tranio, 

If I achieve not tins young modefl girl. 

Shakefpeare' s Taming the Shrew. 

Thou haft achiev'd our liberty, confin’d 
Within hell -gates till now. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. ii. /. 368. 

Show all the fpoils by valiant kings achiev'd , 

And groaning nations by their arms reliev’d. Prior. 

An Achiever, n.f. He that performs ; he that obtains what 
he endeavours after. 

A victory is twice itfelf, when the achiever brings home full 
numbers. Shakefpeare' s Much ado about Nothing. 

An Achi evement, n.f. [achevement, Fr.J 

1 . The performance of an action. 

From every coaft that heaven walks about. 

Have thither come the noble martial crew, 

That famous hard achievements ft ill purfue. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

2. The efcutcheon, or enfigns armorial, granted to any man for 
the performance of great adtions. 

Then fhall the war, and ftern debate, and ftrife 
Immortal, be the bus’nefs of my life ; 

And in thy fane, the dufty fpoils among. 

Hi h on the burnifh’d roof, my banner fhall be hung; 

Rank’d with my champions bucklers, and below 

With arms revers’d, th’ achievements of the foe. Dryd. Fab. 

A hievement , in the firft fenfe, is derived from achive , as it figni- 
fies to perform ; in the fecond, from achieve , as it imports to 
gain. 

ANCHOR, n.f. [ a hor , Lat. Gr. furfur. J 

A fpecies of the herpes ; it appears with a crufty fcab, which 
caufes an itching on the furface of the head, occaftoned by a fait 
fharp ferum oozing through the skin. Quincy. 

A CID. adj. [ acidus , Lat. acide, Fr.J Sour, fharp. 

Wild trees laft longer than garden trees; and in the fame 
kind, thole whole r fruit is acid, more than thofe whofe fruit is 
fweet. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory , N° 585. 

Ac id, or four, proceeds from a fait of the fame nature, with- 
out mixture of oil ; in auftere taftes the oily parts have not dif- 
entangled themfelves from the falts and earthy parts ; fuch is 
the tafte of unripe fruits. Arbuthnot on aliments. 

Liquors and fubftances are called acids, which being com- 
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acid; an 


pofed of pointed particles, affeft the tafte. in a fharp and pi erc 
ing manner. The common way of trying, whether any n art j* 
cular liquor hath in it any particles of this kind, is by mixing' 
with fyrup of violets, which it will turn of a red colour; jjif 
if it contains alkaline or lixivial particles, it changes that f yru 
green. A ^ 

Aci'dity. n.f. [from acid.] The quality of being 
acid tafte ; lharpnefs ; foumefs. 

Fifties, by the help of adiflolvent liquor, corrode and reduce 
their meats, skin, bones, and all, into a chylus or cremor ; and 
yet tliis liquor manifefts nothing of acidify to the tafte. 

Ray on the Creation, 

When the tafte of the mouth is bitter, it is a fign of areduni 
dance of a bilious alkali, and demands a quite different diet from 
the cafe of acidity or foumefs. Arbuthnot on A! menu 

A'cidness. n.f. [from acid.] The quality of being acid; aci. 
dity. See Acidity. 

ACI DUL/E. n.f. [that is, aqua acidules.] 

Medicinal fprings impregnated with fharp particles, as all 
the nitrous, chalybeate, and alum-fprings are. Quincy 

The a<. idulce, or medical fprings, emit a greater quantity of 
their minerals than ufual ; and even the ordinary fprings, which 
were before clear, frefh and limpid, become thick and turbid 
and are impregnated with fulphur and other minerals, as long as 
the earthquake lafts. IVoodivard’ s Natural FIiJlory,p . 4 

To Aci dulate. v. a. [ aciduler , Fr.J To impregnate or tin<r e 
with acids in a flight degree. 

The muriatic feurvy is evidently a diet of frefh unfalted 
things, watery liquors acidulated., farinaceous emollient fub- 
ftances, four milk, butter, and acid fruits. Arbuthnot on Alim. 

To ACKNO WLEDGE, v. a. [a word formed, as it feems, 
between the Latin and Englifh, from agnofo , and knowledge , 
which is deduced from the Saxon, cnapan, to know.] 

1. To own the knowledge of ; to own any thing or perfon in a 
particular character. 

My people do already know my mind, 

And will acknowledge you and Jellica, 

In place of lord Baflanio and myfelf. Shakefp. Mer. cfVen. 

None that acknowledge God, or providence, 

Their fouls eternity did ever doubt. Sir John Davies. 

2 . To confefs; as, a fault. 

For I acknowledge my tranfgreffions ; and my fin is ever be- 
fore me. PfalmYi. 3. 

3. To own; as, a benefit ; fometimes with the particle to before 
the perfon conferring the benefit. 

His fpirit 

Taught them ; but they his gifts acknowledg'd not. Par. Lof. 
In the firft place, therefore, 1 thankfully ai knowledge to the 
Almighty power the affiftance he has given me in the beginning, 
and the profecution of my prefent lludies. Dryden's Mneis. 

Acknowledging, adj. [from acknowledge.] Grateful; ready 
to acknowledge benefits received. 

He has fhewn his hero acknowledging and ungrateful, com- 
paffionate and hard-hearted ; but, at the bottom, fickle and 
felf-interefted. Dryden's Virgil, Dedication. 

Acknowledgment, n.f. [from acknowledge.] 

1. Conceffion of any character in another; as, exiftence, fupe- 
riority. 


The due contemplation of the human nature doth, by a ne- 
ceflary connexion and chain of caufes, carry us up to the un- 
avoidable acknowledgment of the Deity ; becaufe it carries every 
thinking man to an original of every fucceffive individual. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2. Conceffion of the truth of any pofition. 

Immediately upon die a. knowledgment of the chriftian faith, 
the eunuch was baptized by Philip. Flooker, b. lii. § (• 

3. Confeffionof a fault. 

4. Confeffion of a benefit received ; gratitude. 

5 . A<ft of atteftation to any conceffion ; fuch as homage. 

There be many wide countries in Ireland, in which the laws 
of England were never eftablifhed, nor any acknowledgment of 
fubjedtion made. Spenfers State of Ireland. 

The fecond is an acknowledgment to his majefty for the leave 
of fi filing upon his coafts ; and though this may not be grounded 
upon any treaty, yet, if it appear to be an ancient right on our 
fide, andcuftom on theirs, not determined or extinguiffied by 
any treaty between us, it may with jullice be infilled on. 

Temple's Adifccllanies. 

A CME. n.f [xKf/.vi, Gr.J 

The height of any thing; more efpecially ufed to denote the 
height of a diftemper, which is divided into four periods. *• 
The arche, the beginning or firft attack. 2. Anabafis, the 
growth. 3. A me, the height. And, 4. Paracme , which is 
the declenfion of the diftemper. Quincy. 

Acolothist. n. f. [axoXa Bsu, Gr.J One of the loweft order 
in the Romifh church, whofe office is to prepare the elements 
lor the offices, to light the church, &c. 

In theRomifti communion it is duty, according to the papal 
law, when the biftiop fings mafs, to order all the inferior clergy 
to appear in their proper habits ; and to fee that all the offices 
of the church be rightly performed ; to ordain the acolothijh t0 
keep the facred veflels, Cfc* Ayliffe's Parergon- 
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A'colyte. n. f. The fame with Acolothist. 

Aconite n. f. [vconitum, Lat.] Properly the herb wolfs-bane, 
but commonly ufed in poetical language for potfon in general. 

Our land is from the rage of tygers freed, 

Nor nourifiies the lion’s angry feed ; 

N or pors’nous aconite is here produc’d. 

Or grows unknown, oris, when known, refus d. Drycl.Vt 6 . 

Defpair, that aconite does prove, 

And certain death to others, love. 

That poifon never yet withftood, ‘ 

Does nourifli mine, and turns to blood. Gram,, Ik t Poems. 

A'corn. n.f. [lEcqin, Sax. from ac, an oak, and co,m, com or 
grain ; that is, the grain of the oak.] 

The feed or fruit born by the oak. 

What roots old-ase contrafteth into errours, and how luch 
as are but acorns in our younger brows, grow oaks m our older 
heads, and become inflexible. Brown s Pref. to Vulgar Errours. 

Content with food which nature freely bred, 

On wildings and on ftrawberries they fed ; 

Cornels and bramble-berries gave the reft, 

And falling acorns furnifh’d out a feaft. _ Dry den s Ovid. 

He that is nourifhed by the acorns he picked up under an 
oak, or the apples he gathered from the trees in the wood, has 
certainly appropriatecT them tohimfelf. Lo.ke. 

Aco'usticks. n. f. ['A*ar**a, of coaiuj, Gr. to hear.] 

1 . The doctrine or theory of founds. < 

2. Medicines to help the hearing. Quincy. 

To ACQUAINT, v. a. [accointer, Fr.J 

1. To make familiar with ; applied either to perfons or things. 

We that acquaint ourfelves with ev’ry zone, ; 

And pafs the tropicks, and behold each pole ; 

When we come home, are to ourfelves unknown,^ 

And unacquainted ftill with our own foul. Sir J. Davies. 

There with thee, new welcome faint. 

Like fortunes may her foul acquaint ; 

With thee there clad in radiant Iheen. Mil. on March. Win. 
Before a man can fpeak on any fubje£t, it is neceiTary to be 
acquainted witli it. Locke on Education , §171. 

Acquaint yourfelves with things ancient and modern, natu- 
ral, civil, and religious, domeftic and national ; things of your 
own and foreign countries ; and, above all, be well a quaint ed 
with God and yourfelves ; learn animal nature, and the work- 
ings of your own fpirits. Watts's Logick. 

2 . To inform. 

But for fome other reafons, my grave Sir, 

Which is not fit you know, I not acquaint 
My father of this bufinefs. Shakefpeare' s Twelfth Night. 

I have lately received a letter from a friend in the country, 
wherein he acquaints me, that two or three men of the town 
are got among them, and have brought down particular words 
and phrafes, which were never before in thofe parts. Tatler. 

Acquaintance, n.f. [auointance, Fr.J 

1. The ftate of being acquainted with ; familiarity, knowledge. 
It is applied as well to perfons as things, with the particle 
with. 

Nor was his acquaintance lefs with the famous poets of his 
age, than with the noblemen and ladies. Dryd. 

Our admiration of a famous man leflens upon our nearer 
acquaintance with him ; and we feldom hear of a celebrated 
perfon, without a catalogue of fome notorious weaknefles and 
infirmities. Addif Spectator, N° 256. 

Would we be admitted into an a quaintan.c with God : let 
usftudyto refemble him. Wemuft be partakers of a divine 
nature, in order to partake of this high privilege and alliance. 

Atterbury s Sennons. 

2. Familiar knowledge, fimply without a prepofition. 

Brave foldier, pardon me. 

That any accent breaking from my tongue, 

Should Tcape the true acquaintance of mine ear .Shak.K.John. 
This keeps the underftanding long in converfe with an ob- 
jett, and long converfe brings acquaintance. South's Sermons. 

In what manner he lived with thofe who were of his neigh- 
bourhood and acquaintance, how obliging his carriage was to 
them, what kind offices he did, and was always ready to do 
them, I forbear particularly to fay. Atterbury s Sermons. 

3. A flight or initial knowledge, fhortof friendlhip, as applied to 
perfons. 

I hope I am pretty near feeing you, and therefore I would 
cultivate an acquaintance ; becaufe if you do not know me 
when we meet, you need only keep one of my letters, and 
compare it with my face ; for my face and letters are counter- 
parts of my heart. _ Swift to Pope , Letter xii. 

A long noviciate of acquaintance fhould precede the vows of 
friend! hip. . Bolingbroke. 

4. i he perfon with whom we are acquainted ; him of whom we 
have fome knowledge, without the intimacy of friendfhip. 

. * n t}l i s Rnfe, the plural is, in fome authors, acquaintance 
m others acquaintances. 

But fhe, all vow’d unto the red-crofs knight. 

His wand’ring peril clofely did lament, 

Ne in this new acquaintance could delight, 

But her dear heart with anguilh did torment. F. Queen, l. i f 


That yotin" men travel under fome tutor, I allow well, fi* 
that he be fuch a one that may he able to tell them,, what ac- 
quaintances they are to feek, what exercifes or difciplme the 
place yieldeth. Bacon, Effay xix. 

This, my lord, has juftly acquired you as many friends, as 
there are perfons who have the honour to be known to you ; 
meer acquaintance you have none, you have drawn them all in- 
to a nearer line; and they who have converfed with you,. are 
for ever after inviolably yours. Dryd. Juvenal, Dediuit. 

We fee he is alhamed of his neareft acquaintances. 

Boyle againjl Bentley . 

Acquainted, [from acquaint.] Familiar, well known; not 


new. 


Now call we our high court of parliament; 

That war or peace, or both at once, may be ^ 

As things acquainted and familiar to us. Shakefp. Henry I v . 

Acqu'est. n.f. [acquejl, Fr. from acquerir, written by fome 
acquijl, with a view to the word a quire, or acquijtta.] 
Attachment, acquifition ; the thing gained. 

New acquejl s are more burden than ftrength. Bac. Hen. \ IT. 

Mud, repofed near the oftia of thofe rivers, makes continual 
additions to the land, thereby excluding the fea, and preferving 
thefe {hells as trophies and figns of its new acquejl i and en- 
croachments. Woodward' s Nat. Hijl. p. i- 

To ACQJUIE'SCE. v. n. [acquiefer, Fr. acquicfere , Lat.J To 
reft in, or remain fatisfied with, without oppofition or difeon- 
tent. 

Neither a bare approbation of, nor a mere wifliing, nor un- 
adlive complacency in ; nor, laftly, a natural inclination to 
things virtuous and good, can pafs before God for a man s 
willing of fuch things ; and, confequently, if men, upon this 
account, will needs take up and ac quiefee in an airy ungrounded 
perfuafion, that they will thofe things which really they not 
will, they fall thereby into a grofs and fatal delufion. South. 

He hath employed his tranfeendent wifdom and power, that 
by thefe he might make way for his benignity, as the end 
wherein they ultimately acquiefc. Grew' s Cofmolog. Sac. b. i. 

Acquiescence, n.f. [from acquiefce J 

1. A filent appearance of content, diftinguifhed on one fide from 
avowed confent, on the other from oppofition. 

Neither from any of the nobility, nor of the clergy, who 
were thought moft averfe from it, there appeared any fign of 
contradiction to that; but an entire acquiejlence in all the bi- 
Ihops thought fit to do. Clarendon . 

2. Satisfaction, reft, content. 

Many indeed have given over their purfuits after fame, either 
from difappointment, or from experience of the little pleafure 
which attends it, or the better informations or natural coldnefs 
of old-age ; but feldom from a full fatisfaCtion and a, quiefcence 
in their prefent enj yments of it. Addif. Spectator, N° 256. 

3. Submiftion. 

The greateft part of the world take up their p‘erfuafions 
concerning good and evil, by an implicit faith, and a full ac- 
quief ence in the word of thofe, who fhall reprefent things to 
them under thefe characters. South's Sermons. 

Acqui'rable. adj. [from acquire.] That which may be ac- 
quired or obtained ; attainable. 

Thofe rational inftinCts, the connate principles engraven in 
the human foul, though they are truths acquirable and dedu- 
cible by rational confequence and argumentation, yet they feem 
to be inicribed in the veiy crafts and texture of the foul, ante- 
cedent to any acquifition by induftry or the exercife of the dif- 
curfive faculty in man. Hales's Origin of Mankind. 

If the powers of cogitation and volition, and fenfation, are 
neither inherent in matter as fuch, nor acquirable to matter by 
any motion or modification of it; it neceflarily follows, that 
they proceed from fome cogitative fubftance, fome incorporeal 
^ inhabitant within us, which we call fpirit and foul. Bentley. 

1 o ACQUIRE, v. a. [acquerir, Fr. acquiro , Lat.J To gam 
by one’s own labour or power ; to obtain what is not received 
from nature, or tranfmitted by inheritance. 

I’ve done enough. A lower place not well, 

May make too great an act : for learn this, Silius, 

Better to leave undone, than by our deed 

Acquire too high a fame, while he, we ferve, ’s away. 

_ Shakefpeare' s Antony arid Cleopatra * 

Acqu ired. par-ticip. adj. [from a quire.] Gained by one’s felf, 
in oppofition to thofe things which are bellowed by nature. 

V\ e are feldom at eafe, and free enough from the folicitation 
of our natural or adopted defires ; but a conftant fucceffion of 
uneafinefles, out of that ftock, which natural wants, or acquired 
habits, have heaped up, take the will in their turns. Locke. 

An Acquirer, n.f [from acquire.] The perfon that acquires ' 
a gainer. 1 5 

An Acquirement, n.f [from acquire.} That which is ac- 
quired ; gain ; attainment. The word may be properly ufed 
in oppofition to the gifts of nature. ' 1 

Thefe his acquirements, by induftry, were exceedingly both 
enriched and enlarged by many excellent endowment? of na- 

tUr p . . , . „ Hayward on Edward VT. 

* B y a cont ^nt and acquiefcence in every fpecies of truth, we 

embrace 
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embrace the f {hadow thereof : or fo much as may palliate its 
juft and fubftantial acquirements. Browns Vulgar Errours , b. 1. 

It is very difficult to lay down rules for the acquirement of 
fuch a tafte as that I am here fpeaking of. The faculty muft, 
in fome degree, be born with us. Addifon. Speftator, N 9 409. 
Acquisition, n. f. [ acquifitio , Lat. j 

1. The aft of acquiring or gaining. 

Each man has but a limited right to the good things or the 
world ; and the natural allowed way, by which he is to com- 
pafs the poffeffion of thefe things, is by his own indulh ioub ac- 

quiftion of them. > South * Sermons ' 

2. The thing gained ; acquirement. 

Great Sir, all acquifition 
Of glory as of empire, here I lay before 
Your royal feet. _ _ Denhams Sop oy. 

A ftate can never arrive to its period in a more deplorable 
crifis, than when fome prince lies hovering like a vulture to 
difmember its dying carcafe ; by wh'u h means it becomes only 
an acquifition to fome mighty monarchy, without hopes of a re- 
fur reft ion. Swift on the Dijfenfons in Athens and Rome. 

Acquisitive, ad), \acquifitivus, Lat.] That which is acquired 

or gained. . . r 

He died not in his acquiftive but in his native foil ; nature 

herfelf, as it were, claiming a final intcreft in his body, when 
fortune had done with him. . otten. 

Acqu'ist. n.f. [See Acquest.] Acquirement; attainment; 

gain. 

His fervant he with new acquifl 
Of true experience from this great event, 

With peace and confolation hath difmift. M. Sampfon Agon. 
To ACQUIT, v. a. [ acquiter , Fr. See QUIT.] 

1. To fet free. . 

Ne do I wifh (for wiftung were but vain; 

To be acquit from my continual fmart ; 

But joy her thrall for ever to remain, 

And yield for pledge my poor captived heart. Spenf. Son. xln. 

2. To clear from a charge of guilt ; to abfolve; oppofed to con- 
demn, either fimply with an accufative, as, the jury acquitted 
him , or with the particles from or of , which is more common, 
before the crime. 

If I ftn, then thou marked: me, and thou wilt not acquit me 

from mine iniquity. . , 7 °^ x \ 1 4* 

By the fuffrage of the moft and beft he is already acquitted , 

and, by the fentence of fome, condemned. 

Dryden’s Conquef of Granada , Dedic . 

He that judges, without informing himfelf to the utmoft that 
he is capable, cannot acquit himfelf a/judgingamifs. Locke. 

Neither do I refleft upon the memory of his majefty, whom 
I entirely acquit of any imputation upon this matter. Swift. 

3. To clear from any obligation. ..... . , 

Steady to my principles, and not difpirited with my afflic- 
tions, I have, by the bleffing of God on my endeavours, over- 
come all difficulties ; and, in fome meafure, acquitted myfelf 
0 f the debt which I owed the publick, when I undertook this 

work. . „ , , . ... Pp de J- 

4. In a fimilar fenfe, it is faid, The man hath acquitted himfelf well ; 

that is, he difeharged his duty. 

Acquitment, n. J. [from acquit.] The ftate oi being acquit- 
ted ; or aft of acquitting. . 

The word imports properly an acquitment or dilcharge of a 
man upon fome precedent accufation, and a full trial and cog- 
nizance of his caufe had thereupon. South s Sermons. 

Acquittal, n. f in law, is a deliverance and fetting free from 
the fufpicion or guiltinefs of an offence. Cowell. 

The conftant defign of both thefe orators, was to drive 
fome one particular point, either the condemnation or acquittal 
of an accufed perfon, a perfuafive to war, and the like. Swift. 
To Acquittance, v n. To procure an acquittance ; to 
acquit ; a word not in prefent ufe. 

But if black fcandal and foul-fac’d reproach. 

Attend the fequel of your impofition. 

Your meer enforcement {hall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and ftains thereof. Shak. Rich. III. 
Acquittance, n. f. [from acquit.] 

1 . The aa of difeharging from a debt. 

But foon ihall find 

Forbearance, no acquittance , ere day end 
Juftice {hall not return, as beauty, fcorn’d. Par. Lof , b. x. 
2* A writing teftifying the receipt of a debt. 

You can produce acquittances 

For fuch a fum, from fpecial officers 
Of Charles his father. Shake fp. Loves Labour Lof. 

They quickly pay their debt, and then 
Take no acquittances , but pay again. Donne. 

They had got a worfe trick than that ; the fame man 
bought and fold to himfelf, paid the money, and gave the acquit- 
tance, Arbuthnot' s Hif. of John Bull. 

A'cre. n.f. [iEcpe, Sax.] A quantity of land containing in 
length forty perches, and four in breadth, or four thoufand eight 
hundred and forty fquare yards. Dift. 

Search ev’ry acre in the high-grown field. 

And bring him to our eye. Shakefpeare' s K. Lear. 
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A'crid. ad). [acer, Lat.] Of a hot biting tafte ; bitter, fo as to 
leave a painful heat upon the organs of tahe. 

Bitter and acrid differ only by the {harp particles of the 
bein"- involved in a greater quantity of oil than thofe of thj 

laft. ° . . Arluthnot on Aliments. 

Acrimonious, adj. Abounding with acrimony • {harp; cor- 

If gall cannot be rendered acrimonious , and bitter of itfelf, 
then whatever acrimony or amantude redounds in it, muft be 
from the admixture of melancholy. Hai vcy on Conjumptums . 

A'crimony. n. f. [ acrimonia , Lat.] 

li Sharpnefs, corrofivenefs. . 

There be plants that have a milk in them when they are cut; 
as, figs, old lettuce, fow-tlnftles, fpurge, is c. . Tne caufe may 
be an inception of putrefaction . foi thofe milks have all an 
acrimony , though one would think they fhould be lenitive. 

Bacon s Natural Hif or y, N° 639. 

The chymifts define fait, from fome of its properties, to be 
a body fufible in the fire, congealable again by cold into brittle 
glebes or cryftals, foluble in water, fo as to difappear, not 
malleable, and having fomething in it which affefts the organs 
of tafte with a fenfation of acrimony or fharpnefs. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Sharpnefs of temper, feverity, bitternefs of thought or lan- 
guage. 

This. made John the Baptift fet himfelf, with fo much acri- 
mony and indignation, to baffle this fenfelefs arrogant conceit 
of theirs, which made them huff at the doftrme of repentance, 
as a thing below them, and not a^ all belonging to them, houtb, 

A'critude. n.f. [from acrid.] An acrid tafte ; a biting heaton 

the palate. 

Green vitriol, mixed with fome rays of a^pale blue, from 
the fame place ; with its aftringent and fvveetiln taftes, is joined 
fome acritude . , cw s Mufanm. 

Acroama'tical. adj. [ax§o«V a ‘« Gr. I bear.] Of or pertain- 
ing to deep learning ; the oppofite of exotericah 

Acroa'ticks. n.f [ Ax^oabxa, Gr.] Ariftotle s ledures onthe 
more nice and principal parts of philofophy, to whom none but 
friends and fcholars were admitted by him. 

Acro'nycal. adj. [from fnmmus, and nox ; importing 
the beginning of night. ] A term of aftronomy, applied to the 
ftars, of which the rifing and fetting is called acronycal, when 
they either appear above or fink below the horizon at the time 
of funfet. It is oppofed to cofmical. 

Acro'nycally. adv. [ hom acronycal .] At the acronycal time. 

He is tempeftuous in the fummer, when he rifes heliacally, 
and rainy in the winter, when he rifes acronycally. 

Dryden’s JEneid , Dedicat. 

A'crospire. n.f. [from u.x.e<& and cntCk^ct, Gr.] A {hoot or fprout 
from the end of feeds before they are put in the ground. 

Many corns will fmilt, or have their pulp turned into a fub- 
ftance like thick cream ; and moft of thofe which come with- 
out extraordinary pains, will fend forth their fubftance in an 
acrofpire. Mart. Husbandry. 

A'crospired. part. adj. Having fprouts, or having {hot out. 

For want of turning, when the malt is fpread on the floor, 
it comes and fprouts at both ends, which is called acrofpirei, and 
is fit only for fwine. Mort. Husbandry. 

Across, adv. [from a for at , or the French a , as it is uied in 
a travers , and crofs.] Athwart, laid over fomething fo as to 
crofs it. 

The harp hath the concave not along the firings, but acrofs 
the firings ; and no harp hath the found fo melting and pro- 
longed as the Irifti harp. Bacon’s Nat. HiJl. N° 223. 

This view’d, but not enjoy’d, with arms acrojs , 

He ftood, reflecting on his country’s lofs. Dryd. Fakes. 
There is a fet of artifans, who, by the help of feveral poles, 
which they lay acrofs each others fhoulders, build themfelves up 
into a kind of pyramid ; fo that you fee a pile of men in the air 
of four or five rows rifing one above another. Addif on Ita)< 
An Acro'stick. n f. [from and Gr.] A poem 
which the firft letter of every line being taken, makes up t e 
name of the perfon or thing on which the poem is written. 
Acro'stick. adj. 

1. That which relates to an acroftick. 

2. That which contains acrofticks. 

Leave writing plays, and choofe for thy command 

Some peaceful province in acrofick land : 

There thou may’ft wings difplay, and altars raife, 

And torture one poor word ten thoufand ways* Drydcr.. 
ACROTERS , or ACROTERIA. n.f. [In architefture ; from 
ox£ov, Gr. the extremity of any body.] Little pedeftals w 
out bafes, placed at the middle and the two extremes of P e 1 
ments, fometimes ferving to fupport ftatues. 

To ACT. v. a. [ago, aftum, Lat.] 

1. To be in action, not to reft. y. 

He hangs between in doubt to at 1 or reft. Pope's Ejf- on* a ' 

2. To perform the proper functions. ^ 

Albeit the will is not capable of being compelled to any^ 

its aCtings, yet it is capable of being made to aft with more 
lefs difficulty, according to the different impreffions it r eceiv 
from motives or objefts, South’s 
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, To prattle*, am or dud. Of life ; to cond«a one’s fett 

6 ’Tis plain, that {he who, for a kingdom now, 

Would facrifice her love, and break her vow. 

Not out of love, but intereft, afts alone, 

And would, ev’11 in my arms, lie thinking of a throne. 

Drydens Conquef of Granada. 

The defire of happinefs, and the conftraint it : puts upon u> to 
aft for it, no body accounts an abridgment of liberty. Loc *e. 

The pendent of his office, is the token of that facred cha- 
racter which he inwardly bears : and one of thefe ought “ ’ ' 
ftantly to put him in mind of the other, and excite 1m 
up Jit, through the whole courfe of h, adm,mftr^n^_ 

It is our part and duty to co-operate with this grace, vigo- 
roufly to exert thofe powers, and aa up to thofe advantages to 

which it reflores us. He has given eyes to the blind, and feet 
. , Rovers s Sermons. 

to the lame. & 

4 To bear a borrowed chara&er, as, a itage-player. 

Honour and fhame from no condition rife ; 

Aft well your part, there all the honour lies. 

Pope’s Ejfay on Man , ep. 4 * F 1 93 * 

5. To counterfeit ; to feign by adion. 

His former trembling once again renew d. 

With afted fear the villain thus purfu’d. Dryd. /. Encid . 2-. 

6. To produce effeCts in fome paffive fubjeCt. 

Hence ’tis we wait the wond’rous caufe to find 
How body afts upon impaffive mind. Garth’s Difpenfary. 
The ftomach, the inteftines, themufcles of the lower belly, 
all aft upon the aliment ; befides, the chyle is not fucked, but 
fqueezed into the mouths of the laaeals, by the adion of the 
fibres of the guts. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

7. To aCtuate ; to put in motion ; to regulate the movements. 

Moft people in the world are afted by levity and humour, by 
ftrange and irrational changes. South s Sermons. 

Perhaps they are as proud as Lucifer, as covetous as Demas, 
as falfe as Judas, and, in the whole courfe of their con\ena- 
tion, aft , and are afted , not by devotion, but defign. Idem. 

We fuppofe two diftinCt incommunicable confcioufneffes 
afting the fame body, the one conftantly by day, the other 
by night; and, on the other fide, the fame confcioufnefs afting 
by intervals two diftinCt bodies. Locke. 

Act. n.f. [aftum, Lat.] 

j. Something done ; a deed ; an exploit, whether good or ill. 

I’ve done enough. A lower place, not well, 

May make too great an aft: for learn this, Silius, 

Better to leave undone than by our deed 

Acquire too high a fame, when he, we ferve, ’s away. 

Shakefpeare’ s Antony and Cleopatra % 
The confcious wretch muft all his afts reveal ; 

Loth to confefs, unable to conceal ; 

From the firft moment of his vital breath, 

Tohislafthour of unrepenting death. Dryd. AEneidvi. 

2. Agency j the power of producing an effeCt. 

I will try the forces 

Of thefe thy compounds on fuch creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging ; but none human ; 

To try the vigour of them, and apply 

Allayments to their aft ; and by them gather 

Their feveral virtues and effeCts. Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 

3. ACtion ; the performance of exploits ; production of effeCts. 

’Tis fo much in your nature to do good, that your life is but 
one continued aft of placing benefits on many, as the fun is 
always carrying his light to fome part or other of the world. 

Drydens Fables , Dedicat. 

Who forth from nothing call’d this comely frame, 

His will and aft , his word and work the fame. Prior. 

4. The doing of fome particular thing ; a ftep taken ; a meafure 
executed. 

This aft perfuades me. 

That this remotion of the duke and her. 

Is practice only. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

5. A ftate of aCtion. 

The feeds of herbs and plants at the firft are not in aft , but 
in poffibility that which they afterwards grow to be. Hooker. 

God alone excepted, who actually and everlaftingly is what- 
loever he may be, and which cannot hereafter be that which 
now he is not ; all other things befides are fomewhat in poffi- 
bility, which as yet they are not in aft. Hooker , b. i. 

Sure they’re confcious 
Of fome intended mifehief, and are fled 
To put it into aft. Denham's Sophy. 

Her legs were bulkin’d, and the left before ; 

In aft to {hoot, a filver bow {lie bore. Dryd. Fables. 

fi. A part of a play, during which the aCtion proceeds without 
interruption. 

Many never doubt but the whole condition required by 
Chrift, the repentance he came to preach, will, in that laft 
feene of their laft <7#, immediately before the exit, be as op- 
portunely and acceptably performed, as at any other point of 
their lives. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

f ive afts are the juft meafure of a play. Rofcommon. 

7. A decree of a court of juftice, or ediCt of a legiflature. 

Thejr make edicts for ufury to fupport ufurers, repeal daily 
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wholcforae aB eftablilhed againft the rich, and provide 

more piercing ftatutes daily to chain up and reftrain the poor, 
more picrcm & . Shakefpeare’ s Cortolanus. 

You that are king, though he do wear the crown, 

Have caus’d him, by new aft of parliament, 

To blot out me. _ Shakefpeare' s Henry V I. p. 111. 

8. Record of judicial proceedings. . . . . 

Judicial afts are all thofe matters, which relate to judicial 
proceedings ; and being reduced into writing by a publick no- 
tary, are recorded by the authority of the judge. . . 

Ayliffe’s Par ergon Juris Canomci. 

A'ction. n.f. [ aftion , Fr. aftio^ Lat.] 

1. The quality or ftate of afting, oppofite to ref. 

O noble Engl ifli, that could entertain 
With half their forces the full power of France ; 

And let another half ftand laughing by, 

All out of work, and cold for aftion. Shakefp. Henry V . 

2. An aft or thing done ; a deed. 

This aftion , I now go on, > ? 

Is for my better grace. Shakefpeare’ s Winter s 

God never accepts a good inclination inftead of a good ac- 
tion, where that aftion may be done ; nay, fo much the c 011 " 
trary, that, if a good inclination be not feconded by a good 
aftion , the want of that aftion is made fo much the^moie cri- 
minal and inexcu fable. South s Seimons. 

3. Agency, operation. . 

It is better therefore, that the earth fhould move about its 
own center, and make thofe ufeful viciffitudes of night and 
day, than expofe always the fame fide to the aftion oi the fun. 

Bentley s Sermons. 

He has fettled laws, and laid down rules, conformable to 
which natural bodies are governed in their aftions upon one an- 
other. " Cheyne's Philofophical Principles. 

4. The feries of events reprefented in a fable 

This aftion Ihould have three qualifications. Firft, it Ihould 
be but one aftion ; fecondly, it fhould be an entire aftion ; and, 
thirdly, it fhould be a great aftion. Addif. Speftat. N J 267. 

5. Gefticulation ; the accordance of the motions of the body 
with the words fpoken ; a part of oratory. 

—He that fpeaks doth gripe the hearer’s wrift. 

While he that hears makes fearful aftion 
With wrinkled brows. Shakefp. King John . 

Our oratours are obferved to make ufe of lefs gefture or ac- 
tion than thofe of other countries. Addifon. Speftat. N° 407. 

6. [In law.] It is ufed with the prepofition againf before the per- 
fon, and for before the thing. 

Aftions are perfonal, real, and mixt : aftion perfonal be- 
longs to a man againf another, by reafon of any contraft, of- 
fence, or caufe, of like force with a contraft or offence made 
or done by him or fome other, for whofe faft he is to anfwer. 
Aftion real is given to any man againf another, that poffefles 
the thing required or fued for in his own name, and no other 
man’s. Aftion mixt is that which lies as well againf or for the 
thing which we feek, as againf the perfon that hath it ; called 
mixt , becaufe it hath a mixt refpeft both to the thing and to the 
perfon. 

Aftion is divided into civil, penal, and mixt. Aftion civil is 
that which tends only to the recovery of that which is due to 
us ; as, a fum of money formerly lent. Aftion penal is that 
which aims at fome penalty or punifhment in the party fued, 
be it corporal or pecuniary : as, in common law, the next 
friends of a man felonioufly flain {hall purfue the law againf 
the murderer. Aftion mixt is that which feeks both the thing 
whereof we are deprived, and a penalty alfo for the unjuft: de- 
taining of the fame. 

Aftion upon the cafe, is an aftion given for redrefs of wrongs 
done without force againf any man, by law not fpecially pro- 
vided for. 

Aftion upon the fatute , is an aftion brought againf a man up- 
on breach of a ftatute. Cowell. 

There was never man could have ajufter aftion againf filthy 
fortune than I, fince all other things being granted me, her 
blindnefs is the only lett. Sidney . 

For our reward then, 

Firft, all our debts are paid ; dangers of law, 

Aftions , decrees, judgments, againf us quitted. 

Ben. Johnfon's Catiline. 

7. Tn the plural, in France, the fame as focks in England. 
A'ctionaele. adj. [from aftion.] That which admits an aftion 
in law to be brought againft it ; punilhable. 

After he had been thus, as a man would think, quite extin- 
guifhed, his procefs was formed ; whereby he was found guilty 
of nought elfe, that I could learn, which was aftionable , but of 
ambition. Howel’s Vocal Foref . 

Actionary, or A'ctionist. n.f [from aftion.] One that 
has a {hare in aftions or ftocks. 

A'ction-t ak inc. adj. Accuftomed to refent by means of law ; 
litigious. 

A knave, a rafeal, an eater of broken meats, a filthy wor- 
fted-ftocking knave ; a lily-liver’d aftion-taking knave. ' 

A , r Shakejpcare's King Lear. 

Act it a tion, n.f. [from aftito , Lat.] Aftion quick and fre- 

C l UCnt> Dift. 
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To A'ctivate. v. a. [from a ft he.] To make active. This 
word is perhaps ufed only by the author alleged. 

As fnow and ice, efpecially being holpen, and their cold ac- 
tivated by nitre or fait, will turn waterinto ice, and that in a 
few hours ; fo it may be, it will turn wood or ftift clay into 
{tone, in longer time. Bacons Nat. Hijiory , N° 83. 

A'ctive. adj. [afthus, Lat.] 

1. That which has the power or quality of afting. 

Thefe particles have not only a vis inertia , accompanied 
with fuch paffive laws of motion, as naturally refult from that 
force, but alfo they are moved by certain active principles, 
fuch as is that of gravity, and that which caufes fermentation, 
and the cohefion of bodies. Newt/m's Opticks. 

2. That which afts, oppofed to paffive , or that which fuffers. 

— When an even flame two hearts did touch. 

His office was indulgently to fit 
Afthes to paffives, correfpondency 

Only his fubjeft was. Donne. 

If you think that by multiplying the additaments in the 
fame proportion, that you multiply the ore, the work will fol- 
low, you may be deceived : for quantity in the paffive will 
add more refiftance than the quantity in the active will add 
force. Bacon's Pbyfical Remains. 

3. Bufy, engaged in aftion ; oppofed to idle or fedentary , or any 
{fate of which the duties are performed only by the mental 
powers. 

Tis virtuous aftion that mull praife bring forth. 

Without which, flow advice is little worth ; 

Yet they who give good counfel, praife deferve, 

Though in the afthe part they cannot ferve. Sir J. Denham. 

4. Praftical ; not merely theoretical. 

The world hath had in thefe men frefti experience, how 
dangerous fuch aft he errors are. Hooker , Preface. 

5. Nimble; agile; quick. 

Some bend the ftubborn bow for victory ; 

And fome with darts their a ft he finews try. Dryd. 1 Bn . vii. 

6. In grammar. 

A verb aft he is that which fignifies aftion, as does, I teach. 

Clarke s Latin Grammar. 

A'ctively. adv. [from aft he.] In an aftive manner ; bufily ; 
nimbly. In an aftive fignification ; as, the word is ufed afthely. 

A'ctiveness. n. f [from aftive.] The quality of being aftive ; 
quicknefs ; nimblenefs. This is a word more rarely ufed than 
dfthity. 

What ftrange agility and afthenefs do our common tumblers 
and dancers on the rope attain to, by continual exercife ? 

Wilkins's Mathematical Magick . 

Activity, n.f [from aftive .] The quality of being adtive, 
applied either to things or perfons. 

Salt put to ice, as in the producing of the artificial ice, in- 
creafeth the afthity of cold. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N° 73. 

Our adverfary will not be idle, though we are ; he watches 
every turn of our foul, and incident of our life ; and, if we 
remit our afthity , will take advantage of our indolence. Rogers. 

A'ctor. n.f [aftor, Lat.] 

1. He that afts, or performs any thing. 

The virtues of either age may correct the defefts of both : 
and good for fucceffion, that young men may be learners, while 
men in age are aftors. Bacon , Effay civ. 

He, who writes an Encomium Neronis , if he does it heartily, 
is himfelf but a tranfeript of Nero in his mind, and would, no 
doubt, gladly enough fee fuch pranks, as he was famous for, 
adted again, though he dares not be the aftor of them himfelf. 

South's Sermons. 

2. He that perfonates a charafter; a ftage-player. 

Would you have 

Such an Herculean aftor in the feene. 

And not this hydra ? They muft fweat no lefs 
To fit their properties, than t’exprefs their parts. 

Ben Johnfon's Catiline. 

When a good aftor doth his part prefent, 

In every acl he our attention draws, 

That at the laft he may find juft applaufe. Sir J. Denham. 
Thefe falfe beauties of the ftage are no more lafting than a 
rain-bow ; when the aftor ceafesto Ihine upon them, when he 
gilds them no longer with his refleftion, they vanilh in a 
twinkling. Dryd. Spanijh Friar , Dedication . 

A'ctress. n.f [aftrice, Fr.] 

1 . She that performs any thing. 

Virgil has, indeed, admitted Fame as an aftrefs in the 
Aneid ; but the part {he afts is very fhort, and none of the 
moft admired circumftances of that divine work. Addif Speft. 

2. A woman that plays on the ftage, 

We fprights have juft fuch natures 
We had, for all the world, when human creatures ; 

And therefore I that was an aftrefs here, 

Play all my tricks in hell, a goblin there. Dryd. Tyr. Love. 

A'ctual. adj. [, aftuel , Fr.] 

1. That which comprifes action. 

In this Aumbry agitation, befides her walking and other ac- 
tual performances, what, at any time, have you heard her 
fay ? Shakcfpeare' s Macbeth. 


2. Really in adt ; not merely potential. 

Sin, there in pow’r before 
Once aftual ; now in body, and to dwell 
Habitual habitant. Milt. Paradife Lojl , b. x. /, ro. 

3. In adt ; not purely in {peculation. 

For he that but conceives a crime in thought, 
Contracts the danger of an aftual fault : 

Then what muft he expect, that ftill proceeds 
T© finifti fin, and work up thoughts to deeds ? 

Dryden's Juvenal , Sat.^ 

Actua'lity. n f. [from aftual.] The ftate of being aftual ’ 
The aftuality of thefe fpiritual qualities is thus imprif 0nc( J 
though their potentiality be not quite deftroyed ; and th Us ’ 
crafs, extended, impenetrable, paffive, divifible, unintelW 
fubftance is generated, which we call matter. Cheyn.PhilS J nn 

Actually, adv. [from aftual.'] In adt ; ineffedt; really. 
AJl mankind acknowledge themfelves able and fufHcient to 
do many things, which aftually they never do. ght 

Read one of the chronicles written by an author of this 
frame of mind, and you will think you were reading a hift ory 
of the kings of Ifrael or Judah, where the hiftorians were J. 
tually infpired, and where, by a particular fcheme of p rov i. 
dence, the kings were diftinguiftied by judgments or bleffings, 
according as they promoted idolatry, or the worlhip of the 
true God. AddiJ n. Speft at or, Nijji 

Though our temporal profpedts fhould be full of danger, or 
though the days of forrow Ihould aftually overtake us, yet ftiJ] 
we muft repofe ourfelves on God. Rogers , Sermon x ix, 

A'ctualness. n.f. [from aftual.] The quality of being adlual. 

A'ctuary. n.f. [ aftuarius , Lat.J The regifter who compiles 
the minutes of the proceedings of a court ; a term of the civil 
law. 

Suppofe the judge fhould fay, that he would have the keep- 
ing of the afts of court remain with him, and the notary will 
have the cuftody of them with himfelf: certainly, in this cafe 
the aftuary or writer of them ought to be preferred. 

Ayliffe's Par ergon Juris Camnicl 

Actuate, adj. [from the verb To aftuate.] Put into aftion ; 
animated ; brought into effeft. 

The aftive informations of the intellect, filling the paffive 
reception of the will, like form clofing with matter, grew«- 
tuate into a third and diftinft perfeftion of praftice. South. 

To ACTUATE, v. a. [from ago, aft um, Lat.J To put into 
aft ion ; to invigorate or encreafe the powers of motion. 

The light made by this animal depends upon a living fpirit, 
and feems, by fome vital irradiation, to be aftuated into this 
luftre. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 6, 

Such is every man, who has not aftuated the grace given 
him, to the fubduing of every reigning fin. Decay of Piety, 

Men of the greateft abilities are moft fired with ambition; 
and, on the contrary, mean and narrow minds are the leaft 
aftuated by it. Addif on. Speft at or, N° 255. 

Our paffions are the fprings which aftuate the powers of our 
nature. Rogers, Sermon iii. 

Actuo'se. adj. [from aft. J That which hath ftrong powers 
of aftion ; a word little ufed. 

To A'cuate. v. a. [acuo, Lat.J To fharpen, to invigorate 
with any powers of fharpnefs. 

Acu / le ate. adj. [aculeatus, Lat.J That which has a point or 
fting ; prickly; that which terminates in a {harp point. 

ACC ‘MEN. n. f [Lat.J A fharp point; figuratively, quicknefs 
of intellefts. 

The word was much aftefted by the learned Ariftarchus in 
common converfation, to fignify genius or natural acumen. 

Pope's Dunciad, b. iv. notes , 

Acu'minated. particip. adj. Ending in a point ; fharp-p 0 ^^' 
This is not acuminated and pointed, as in the reft, but feem- 
cth, as it were, cut off. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. vii. c. 14* 
I appropriate this word, Noli me tangcre , to a fmall round 
acuminated tubercle, which hath not much pain, unlefs it be 
touched or rubbed, or otherways exafperated by topicks. 

Wife?na?i's Surgery* 

ACUTE, adj. [acutus, Lat.J 

1. Sharp, ending in a point ; oppofed to obtufe or blunt. 

Having the ideas of an obtufe and an acute angled triangle, 
both drawn from equal bafes and between parallels, I can, by 
intuitive knowledge, perceive the one not to be the other, but 
cannot that way know whether they be equal. Locke. 

2. In a figurative fenfe applied to men ; ingenious; penetrating; 
oppofed to dull or Jlupid. 

f he acute and ingenious author, among many very 
thoughts, and uncommon refleftions, has ftarted the notion 
of feeing all things in God. Locke. 

3. Spoken of the fenfes, vigorous ; powerful in operation. 

Were our fenfes altered, and made much quicker a fiAacuttfy 
the appearance and outward fcheme of things would have quite 
another Lee to us. Lolkt. 

4. Acute difeafe. Any difeafe, which is attended with an in* 

creafed velocity of blood, and terminates in a few days. 

Quincy. 

5. Acute accent; that which raifes or fharpens the voice. 

Acu'teiA* 
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Acu'tely. adv. [from acute.] After an acute manner ; fhaip- 
]v ; it is ufed as well in the figurative as primitive fenfe. 

He that will look into many parts of Afn and America, will 
find men reafon there, perhaps, as acutely as himfelf, who yet 
never heard of a fyllogifm. Locke, 

Acu'teness. n.f. [from acute, which fee. J 

1. Sharpnefs. 

2. Force of intellefts. 

They would not be fo apt to think, that there could be no- 
thing added to the acutenefs and penetration of their unaei- 

ftandings. . Locke ’ 

3. Quicknefs and vigour of fenfes. 

If eyes fo framed Cbuld not view at once the hand and the 
hour-plate, their owner could not be benefited by that acutenefs ; 
which, whilft it difeovered the fecret contrivance of the ma- 
chine, made him lofe its ufe. Locke. 

4. Violence and fpeedy crifis of a malady. 

We apply prefent remedies according to indications, re- 
fpefting rather the acutenefs of the difeafe, and precipitancy of 
the occaiion, than the nfing and fetting of ftars. 

Broivn's V ulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 1 3. 

5. Sharpnefs of found. 

This acutenefs of found will {hew, that whilft, to the eye, 
the bell feems to be at reft, yet the minute parts of it continue 
in a very brilk motion, without which they could not ftrike 
the air. Boyle. 

Adapted, participial adj. [a daft us, Lat.J Driven by force ; a 
word little ufed. Dift. 

A'dage. n.f. [adagium, Lat.J A maxim handed down from 
antiquity ; a proverb. 

Shallow unimproved intellefts, that are confident pretenders 
to certainty ; as if, contrary to the adage , fcience had no friend 
but ignorance. Glarruille’s Scepfs Scientifui, c. 2. 

Fine fruits of learning ! old ambitious fool, 

Dar’ft thou apply that adage of the fchool ; 

As if ’tis nothing worth that lies conceal’d ; 

And fcience is not fcience till reveal’d ? Dryd. Perf Sat . i. 

ADAGIO, n.f. [Italian. J A term ufed by muficians, to mark 
a flow time. 

AT) AM A NT. n.f. [adamas, Lat. from a and Gr. that 
is, infuperable. Infrangible .J 

1. A ftone, imagined by writers, of impenetrable hardnefs. 

So great a fear my name amongft them fpread, 

That they fuppos’d I could rend bars of fteel. 

And fpurn in pieces pofts of adamant. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Satan, with vaft and haughty ftrides advanc’d, 

Came tow’ring, arm’d in adamant , and gold. Parad. Loft. 

Eternal Deities, 

Who rule the world with abfolute decrees. 

And write whatever time {hall bring to pals. 

With pens of adamant, on plates of brafs. Dryden's Fables . 

2 . The diamond. 

Hardnefs, wherein fome ftoncs exceed all other bodies, and 
among them the adamant all other ftones, being exalted to that 
degree thereof, that art in vain endeavours to counterfeit it, 
the faftitious ftones of chvmifts, in imitation, being eafily de- 
tefted by an ordinary lapidift. Ray on the Creation. 

3. Adamant is taken for the loadftone. 

Let him change his lodging from one end and part of the 
town to another, which is a great adamant of acquaintance. 

Bacon, Effay xix. 

You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant ! 

But yet you draw not iron ; for my heart 

Is true as fteel. _ Shakefpeare's Midfum Night's Dream. 

Adamanti an. cidj. £ from cida?Ti(int * J Hard as adamant. 

He ran on embattel’d armies -clad in iron, 

And weaponlefs himfelf, 

Made arms ridiculous, ufelefs the forgery 
Of brazen fhield and fpear, the hammer’d culrafs, 
Chalybean temper’d fteel, and frock of mail 
Adamantean proof. Milton's Samfon Agcniftes . /. i 

1 his word occurs perhaps only in this paffaee. 

Adamantine, adj. [adamantinus, Lat.J ^ 

1. M..de of adamant. 

Wide is the fronting gate, and rais’d on high 
With adamantine columns, threats the fky. Dryd. An. vi 

2. Having the qualities of adamant; as, hardnefs, indiilblubilitv! 

<~ould Eve s weak hand, extended to the tree, 

Iii funder rend that adamantine chain, 

Whole golden links, eflefts and caufes be. 

And which to God’s own chair doth fix’d remain? Davies 
An eternal fterility muft have poffeffed the world, where all 
things had been fixed and faftened everlaftingly with the ada- 
C ^T S , f P e ^ ific gravity; if the Almighty had not 
in k f C1 Y nd j lld ’ Let the earth brin S forth grafs, the herb yield- 
wasffif’ and Ule frUlt “ trCe yidding fruit a,ter its kin , d i and it 

In adamantine chains lhall death be bound * Ser mom ‘ 
And heli’s grim tyrant feel th’ eternal wound . Pope's Me (Jab. 

1 ho adamantine bonds the chief reftrain, * * 

t fie dire reftraint his wifdom will defeat. 

And (bon reftore him to his regal feat. Pope's Odyjfey , b. i. 
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A'dam’s-apple. n.f. [in anatomy.] A prominent part ol the 
throat. 

To ADATT. v. a. [adapto, Lat.J To fit one thing to another; 
to fuit ; to proportion. 

Tis true, but let it not be known, 

My eyes are fomewhat dimmifh grown ; 

For nature, always in the right, 

To your decays adapts my light. Swift's Mifcellanies . 

It is not enough that nothing offends the ear, but a good 
poet will adapt the very founds, as well as words, to the things 
he treats of. \ Pope's Letters . 

Adaptation, n.f. [from adapt.] The aft of fitting one 
thing to another; the fitnefs of one thing to another. 

Some fpecies there be of middle natures, that is, of bird 
and beaft, as batts ; yet are their parts fo fet together, that we 
cannot define the beginning or end of either, there being a 
commixtion of both, rather than adaptation or cement of the 
one unto the other. Brown's Vulgar Errours, h. iii. c. ii. 

Their adhefion may be in part aferibed, either to fome elaf- 
tical motion in the prefled glafs, or to the exquifite adaptation 
of the almoft numberlefs, though very fmall, afperities of the 
one, and the numerous little cavities of the other; whereby 
the furfaces do lock in with one another, or are, as it were, 
clafped together. Boyle. 

Ada'ption. n.f. [from adapt.] The aft of fitting. 

It were alone a fufficient work to {hew all the neceffities, the 
wife contrivances, and prudent adaptions , of thefe admirable 
machines, for the benefit of the whole. Cheyne's Phil. Princip . 

To Adco'rporate. v. a. [from ad and corpus.] To unite one 
body with another ; more ufually wrote accorporate 3 which fee. 

To ADD. v. a. [addo. Let.] 

1. To join fomething to that which was before. 

Mark if his birth makes any difference. 

If to his words it adds one grain of fenfe. Dryd. Conq. of Gran . 

They, whofe mufes have the higheft flown. 

Add not to his immortal memory. 

But do an aft of friendfhip to their own. Dryd. 

2. To perform the mental operation of adding one number or 
conception to another. 

W hatfoever pofitive ideas a man has in his mind, of any 
quantity, he can repeat it, and add it to the former, as eafily 
as he can add together the ideas of two days, or two years Locke. 

A'ddable. adj. [from add.] That which may be added. Ad- 
dible is more proper. 

The firft number in every addition is called the adclable num- 
ber, the other, the number or numbers added, and the num- 
ber invented by the addition, the aggregate or fum. 

Cocked s Arithnetick . 

To Adde'cimate. v. a. [addecimo, Lat.J To take or afeertain 
tithes. Dift. 

To Adde'em. v. a. [from deem.] To efteem; to account. 
This word is now out of ufe. 

She fcorns to be addeem'd fo worthlels-bafe. 

As to be mov’d to fuch an infamy. Daniel's Civil Wars. 

A dder. n. f [Trcep, PE ttop, Nabbjie, as it feems from erctep, 
Sax. poifon.J A ferpent, a viper, a poifonous reptile; perhaps 

of any fpecies. In common language, adders and fnakes are not 
the fame. 

Or is the adder better than the eel, 

Becaufe his painted {kin contents the eye. Shak.Asyou like it. 

An adder did it ; for, with doubler tongue 
Than thine, thou ferpent, never adder ftung. 

Shakefpeare's Midfum. Night's Dream. 
The adder - teaches us where to ftrike, by her curious and 
fearful defending of her head. Taylor of living holy. 

Adders-grass. n .f The name of a plant, imagined by 
Skinner to be fo named, becaufe ferpents lurk about It 

Aoder’s-tokgui. n.f. [cpbioglojum, Lat.] Thenameof an 
herb. 

It hath no vifible flower; but the feeds are produced on a 
fpike, which refembles a ferpent’s tongue ; which feed is con- 
tamed m many longitudinal cells, which open, and call forth 
the feeds when ripe. It grows wild in moift meadows, and is 
ufed in medicine. Millar 

The moft common fimples with us in England, arecomfrey' 
bugle, agrimony, fanicle, paul’s-betony, fluellin, periwinkle! 
adder s-tonguc. WifemL's Surgery. 

dder s-wor. t. n.f. An herb fo named, on account of its 
virtue, real or fuppofed, of curing the bite of ferpents. 
ddible. adj. [from add.] Poflible to be added. See Ad- 

DABLE. 

The cleareft idea it can get of infinity, is the confufed in- 
comprehenfible remainder of endlefs, adc&hle numbers which 
affords no profpeeft of flop, or boundary. ’ T, l 

A adde B d. LITV ‘ ”' J ‘ [tr ° m aMM ‘l The P° ffibi]it y of being 

betoroTnumlf^'^r 11 ’ ° r aMbil!t y (if anyone liketheword 
better; ol numbers, fo apparent to the mind, is that wh : ch 

A'ddiT t y r h n i m ° ft diftina idea of infinity. Loch. 

A lZ ^ r {; ^ - write ^ 

The add.ee hath its blademade thin and fomewhat arching. 

J As 





ADD, 

As the axe hath its edge parallel to its handle, fo the addice 
hath its edge athwart the handle, and is ground to a bafil on 
its infide to its outer edge. Ado x on s Alechanical Exercifes, 

To AD DI'CT. v.a. [, addico , Lat] 

1. To devote, to dedicate, in a good fenfe ; which is rarely ufed. 

Ye know the houfe of Stephanus, that they have addided 
themfelves to the miniftry of the faints. I Cor. xvi. 15* 

2 . It is commonly taken in a bad fenfe ; as, he addicted himfelf to 

vice. _ 

ADdictedness. 7i. f. [from addided.] The quality or ftate 

of being addicted. 

Thofe, that know how little I have remitted of my former 
nddidednefs to make chymical experiments, will believe, that 
the defign was to give occafion to the more knowing artifts to 
lay afide their refervednefs. Boyle. 

Addi'ction. 71 . f. [addidio,L,at.] 

1 . The aft of devoting, or giving up. 

2 . The ftate of being devoted. 

It is a wonder how his grace fhould g’can it, 

Since his addition was to courfes vain ; 

His companies unletter’d, rude and (hallow ; 

His hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, fports Shak.Hen.V. 

An A'dditament. n.f. \additamentum, Lat.] I he addition, 
or thing added. 

Iron will not incorporate with brafs, nor other metals, of 
itfelf, by fimple fire : fo as the enquiry muft be upon the cal- 
cination, and the additament, and the charge of them. Bacon. 

In fuch a palace there is firft the cafe or fabrick, or moles of 
the ftrufture itfelf; and, befides that, there are certain addita- 
tnents that contribute to its ornament and ufe ; as, various fur- 
niture, rare fountains and aqueduffs, curious motions of di- 
vers things appendicated to it. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Addition, n.f. [from add.] 

j . The aft of adding one thing to another ; oppofed to diminu- 
tion. 

The infinite diftance between the Creator and the nobleft 
of all creatures, can never be meafured, nor exhaufted by end- 
lefs addition of finite degrees. Bentley s Sermons. 

2. Additament, or the thing added. 

It will not be modeftly done, if any of our own wifdom in- 
trude or interpofe, or be willing to make additions to what 
Chrift and his Apoftles have defigned. Ha?nmo 7 id , s F undam. 

Some fuch refemblances, methinks, I find 
Of our laft evening’s talk, in this thy dream, 

But with addition ftrange ! Milt. Paradife Loft, h. v. 

The abolifhing of villanage, together with the cuftom per- 
mitted, among the nobles, of felling their lands, was a mijhty 
addition to the power of the commons. 

Swift on the DifJ'enfions in Athens and Pome. 

3. In arithmetick. 

Addition is the reduftion of two or more numbers of like 
kind, together into one fum or total. Cocker s Arithmetick. 

4. In law.°A title given to a man over and above his chriftian 

name and furname, (hewing his eftate, degree, occupation, 
tiade, age, place of dwelling. Cowell. 

Only retain 

The name, and all th’ addition to a king ; 

The fway, revenue, execution of th’ laft. 

Beloved Ions, be yours ; which to confirm. 

This coronet part between you. Sbakrfp. King Lear. 

From this time, 

For what he did before Corioli, call him, 

With all th’ applaufe and clamour of the hoft, 

Caius Marcius Coriolanus. Bear th’ addition nobly ever. 

Shake [pear e’s Coriolanus. 
There arofe new difputes upon the perfons named by the 
king, or rather againft the additions and appellations of title, 
which were made to their names. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Additional, adj. [from addition.'] That which is added. 

Our kalendar being once reformed and fet right, it may be 
kept fo, without any confiderable variation, for many ages, by 
omitting one leap-year ; i. e. the additional day, at the end of 
every 1 34 years. Holder on Time. 

The greateft wits, that ever were produced in one age, lived 
together in fo good an underftanding, and celebrated one an- 
other with fo much generofity, that each of them receives an 
additional luftre from his cotemporaries. Addifon. Spectator. 

They include in them that very kind of evidence, which is 
fuppofed to be fo powerful ; and do, withal, afford us feveral 
other additional proofs, of great force and clearnefs. Atter.Serm. 
A'dditory. adj. [from add.] That which has the power or 
quality of adding. 

The additory fiction gives to a great man a larger (hare of 
reputation than belongs to him, to enable him to ferve fome 
good end or purpofe. Arbuthnot’ s Art of political Lying. 

A'DDLE. adj. [from abel, a difeafe,Sax. according to Skinner and 
Junius ; perhaps from ybel, idle, barren, unfruitful.] Origi- 
nally applied to eggs, and fignifying fuch as produce nothing, 
but grow rotten under the hen ; thence transferred to brains 
that produce nothing. 

There’s one with truncheon, like a ladle, 

That carries eggs too fre(h or addle ; 
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And ftill at random, as he goes. 

Among the rabble rout beftows. Hudibras,p. fi. CQn ^ - 
After much folitarinefs, fading, or long iicknefs, their brains 
were addle , and their bellies as empty of meat as their heads 
of wit. Burton on Melancholy 

Thus far the poet ; but his brains grow addle: 

And all the reft is purely from this noddle. Dryd. Don 
To A'ddle. v. a. [from addle, adj.] To make addle; to cor! 
rupt ; to make barren. 

This is alfo evidenced in eggs, whereof the found ones fink 
and fuch as are addled fwim ; as do alfo thofe that are termed 
hypenemiee, or wind-eggs. Brown’s V ulgar Errours, b. iv 

A'ddle-pated. adj. Having addled drains. See Addle. 

Poor (laves in metre, dull and addle-pated. 

Who rhyme below even David’s pfalms tranflated. 

Dryden’s Abfalom and Achitophel . 
To ADDRE'SS. v. a. [ addreffer , Fr. from derepar , Span, from 
dirigo, diredum, Lat.] 

1. To prepare one’s felf to enter upon any aClion; as, he ad. 
dreffed himfelf to the work. 

It lifted up its head, and did addrefs 
Itfelf to motion, like as it would (peak. Shakefp. Hamlet, 
With him the Palmer eke, in habit fad, 

Himfelf addrejl to that adventure hard ; 

So to the river’s fide they both together far’d. Fairy J9. b. ij. 

Then Turnus, from his chariot leaping light, 

Addrefs’ d himfelf on foot to fingle fight. Dryden’s JEndi 

2 . To get ready ; to put in a ftate for immediate ufe. 

By this means they fell directly on head on the Englifh 
battle; whereupon the earl of Warwick addreffed his men to 
take the flank. Sir J. Hayward. 

Duke Frederick hearing, how that every day 
Men of great worth reforted to this foreft, 

Addrefs’ d a mighty power, which were on foot. 

In his own conduct purpofely to take 

His brother here. Shakcfpcare, As you like it. 

To-night in Harfleur we will be your gueft, 

To-morrow for the march we are addrejl. Shak. Henryk, 

3. To apply to another by words, with various forms of con* 
ftruCtion. 

4. Sometimes without a prepofition. 

Are not your orders to addrefs the fenate ? Addifon’ s Cato, 

5. Sometimes with to. 

Addrefftng to Pollio, his great patron, and himfelf no vulgar 
poet, he no longer could reftrain the freedom of his fpirit, but 
began to affert his native character, which is fublimity. 

Dry den* s Dedication of Virgil sPaJl, 
Among the croud, but far above the reft, 

Young Turnus to the beauteous maid addrejl. Dryd. Mneid . 

6 . Sometimes with the reciprocal pronoun ; as, he addreffed him- 
felf to the general. 

7. Sometimes with the accufative of the matter of the addrefs, 
which may be the nominative to the paffive. 

The young hero had addreffed his prayers to him for his af- 
fiftance. Dryd. Mneid, Dedicat. 

The prince himfelf, with awful dread poffefs’d. 

His vows to great Apollo thus addrejl. Drydcn, Mneid vi. 

His fuit was common ; but, above the reft. 

To both the brother 'princes thus addrejl. Dryden’s Fable:. 

8. To addrefs, is to apply to the king in form. 

The reprefen tatives of the nation in parliament, and the 
privy-council, addrefs’ d the king to have it recalled. Swift. 
Addre'ss. n.f. [ addrefje , Fr.] 

1. Verbal application to any one, by way of perfuafion, peti- 
tion. 

Henry, in knots involving Emma’s name. 

Had half confefs’d and half conceal’d his flame 
Upon this tree ; and as the tender mark 
Grew with the year, and widen’d with the bark, 

Venus had heard the virgin’s foft addrefs. 

That, as the wound, the paflion might encreafe. P rtor • 

Moft of the perfons, to whom thefe addreffes are made, are 
not wife and (kilful judges, but are influenced by their ownfin- 
ful appetites and paflions. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

2. Courtlhip. 

They both behold thee with their fillers eyes. 

And often have reveal’d their paflion to me : 

But, tell me, whofe addrefs thou favour’d moft ; 

I long to know, and yet I dread to hear it. Addifon': Cato. 
About three years fince, a gentleman, whom, I am fure, you 
yourfelf would have approved, made his addreffes to me. 

Addifon. Spectator, N° 

3. Manner of addrefling another; as, we fay, a man of an haffl 
or a pleaftng addrefs ; a man of an aukward addrefs. 

4. Skill, dexterity. 

I could produce innumerable inftances from my o wn 
mory and obfervation, of events imputed to the profound lKi 
and addrefs of a minifter, which, in reality, were either mere 
effeCts of negligence, weaknefs, humour, paflion, or pride, ° r > 
at bed, but the natural courfe of things left to themfelves. 

Swift’s Thoughts on the prefent Poflure cfdf ]iru 

5. Manner of directing a letter; a fenfe chiefly mercantile, 
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Addresser, n.f. [from addref.] The perfon that addreffes or 
petitions. 

Addu'cent. adj. [adducens, Lat.] # , . c 

A word applied to thofe mufcles that bring forward, clo e, 

or draw together the parts of the body to which they are an- 

, 0 Sduincx. 

IlCXCu. 

To Addu'lce. v. a. [ addoucir , Fr. dulcis, Lat.] To fwceten , 

a word not now in ufe. # . . . 

Thus did the French embafladors, wiih great (hew o t ieii 
king’s affe&ion, and many fugared words, feek to addulcezlL 
matters between the two kings. Bacon s Henry 

A'deling. n. a. [from tebel, Sax. illuftrious.] A word of honour 
among the Angles, properly appertaining to the king s children . 
kin^ Edward die Confeflor, being without lflue, and intending 
to make Edgar his heir, called him adding. Cowell. 

Adeno'graphy. n.f. [from ufovov and yfityu, Gr.] A tieatiic 

of die glands. . 

Ade ; mption. n.f. [adimo, ademptum , Lat.] Taking away; 

privation. _ Did. 

Ade'pt. n.f. [from adept us, Lat. that is , adeptus artem.] 

Fie that is completely (killed in all the fecrets of his art. It 
is, in its original figmfication, appropriated to the chymifts, 
but is now extended to other artifts. 

The prefervation of chaftity is eafy to true adepts. Pope. 
Ade'pt. adj. Skilful; throughly verled. 

If there be really fuch adept philofophers as we are told of, I 
am apt to think, that, among their arcana, they are mailers oi 
extremely potent menftruums. . Boyle. 

Adequate, adj. [adequatus, Lat.] Equal to ; proportionate; 
corrofpondent to, fo as to bear an exaCt refemblance or pro- 
portion. It is ufed generally in a figurative fenle, and often 
with the particle to. 

Contingent death feems to be the whole adequate object of 
popular courage ; but a neceflary and unavoidable coffin ftrikes 
palenefs into the (touted heart. Harvey on Confionptions. 

The arguments were proper, adequate, and lufficientto com- 
pafs their refpe&ive ends. South’s Sermons. 

All our fimple ideas are adequate ; becaufe, being nothing but 
the efteCts of certain powers in things, fitted and ordained by 
God to produce fuch fenfations in us, they cannot but be cor- 
refpondent and adequate to thofe powers. Locke. 

Thofe are adequate ideas, which perfectly reprefent their 
archetypes or objects. Inadequate are but a partial, or incom- 
plete, reprefentation of thofe archetypes to which they are re- 
ferred. Watts’s Logick. 

Adequately, adv. [from adequate.] 

1. In an adequate manner ; with juftnefs of reprefentation ; 
with exactnefs of proportion. 

Gratitude confifts adequately in thefe two things : firft, that 
it is a debt ; and, fecondly, that it is fuch a debt as is left to 
every man’s ingenuity, whether he will pay or no. South. 

2. It is ufed with the particle to. 

Piety is the neceflary chriftian virtue, proportioned adequately 
to the omnifcience and fpirituality of that infinite Deity. 

Hammond’s Fundamentals. 
A'dequateness. n.f. [from adequate.] The ftate of being 
adequate ; juftnefs of reprefentation ; exaCtnefs of propor- 
tion. 

Adespo'tick. adj. Not abfolute ; not defpotick. Did. 

To A D H E'R E . v. n. [ adheereo, Lat. ] 

1. To (lick to; as, wax to the finger. 

2. To (lick, in a figurative fenfe; to be confident ; to hold to- 
gether. 

Why every thing adheres together, that no dram of afcruple, 
no fcruple of a lcruple, no obftacle, no incredulous or uniafe 
circumftance — Shakefp. Tivelfth Night. 

3. I o remain firmly fixed to a party, perfon, or opinion. 

Good gentlemen, he hath much talk’d of you ; 

And fure I am, two men there are not living, 

To whom he more adheres. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Every man of fenfe will agree with me, that Angularity is 
laudable, when, in contradiction to a multitude, it adheres 
to the dictates of confidence, morality, and honour. Boyle. 
Adherence, n.f. [from adhere.] See Adhesion. 

1. The quality of adhering, or (licking ; tenacity. 

2. In a figurative fenfe, fixednefs of mind ; attachment ; fteadi- 
nefs. 

T. heir firm adherence to their religion is no lefs remarkable 
than their difperfion ; confidering it as perfecuted or contemned 
ovei the whole earth. Addifon. Spcdator , N° 495. 

A conftant adherence to one fort of diet may have bad effects 
on any conftitution. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Plain good fenfe, and a firm adherence to the point, have 
proved more effectual than thofe arts, which are contemptu- 
oufly called the fpirit of negociating. Swift. 

Adhe'rency. n.f. [The fame with adherence.] 

1 . Steady attachment. 

2. That which adheres. 

Vices have a native adherency of vexation. Decay of Piety 
Adherent, adj, [from adhere.] J } 

1. Sticking to. 
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Clofe to the cliff with both his hands he clung, ^ 

And ltuck adherent , and fufpended hung. Pope s Gdyfjey . 

2. United with. . 

Modes are faid to be inherent or adherent, that is, pioper or 

improper. Adherent or improper modes arife from the joining 
of fome accidental fubftance to the chief fubjeCt, which yet may 
be feparated from it ; fo when a bowl is wet, or a boy is 
eloathed, thefe are adherent modes; for the water and the 
clothes are diftind fubllances which adhere to the bowl, or to 
tlie bo Watts s Logick. 

Adhe'rent. n.f [from adhere.] The perfon that adheies; 
one that fupports the caufe, or follows the tortune 01 another ; 

a follower ; a partifan. . „ , . _ , „ 

Princes muft give protection to their fubjeCts and adherents, 

when worthy occafion (hall require it. ^ Sir V/. Raleigh. 

A new war muft be undertaken upon the advice of thole, 
who, with their partifans and adherents , were to be the foie 
gainers by it. Swifts Mfiellames. 

Adherer, n.f. [from adhere.] He that adheres. 

Fie ought to be indulgent to tender confciences ; but, at the 
fame time, a firm adherer to the eftablilhed church. Swift. 

Adhe'sion. n.f. [ adhafio , Lat.] , 

1 . The aCl or ftate of (licking to fomething. Adhefion is gene- 
rally ufed in the natural, and adherence in the metaphorical 
fenfe ; as, the adhefion of iron to the magnet ; and adherence of a 
client to his patron. 

Why therefore may not the minute parts of other bodies, it 
they be conveniently (haped for adhejion, (lick to one another, 
as well as (lick to this fpirit ? # Boyle. 

The reft confiding wholly in the fenfible configuration, as 
fmooth and rough ; or elfe more, or lefs, firm adhefion ol the 
parts, as hard and foft, tough and brittle, are obvious. Locke. 

Prove that all things, on occafion. 

Love union, and defire adhefion. Prior. 

2. It is fometimes taken, like adherence, figuratively, forfirmnefs 
in an opinion, or fteadinefs in a pradice. 

The fame want of fmcerity, the fame adhefion to vice, and 
averfion from goodnels, will be equally a reafon for their re- 
jecting any proof whatfoever. Atterbury’ s Sermons. 

Adhesive, adj. [from adhefion.] Sticking; tenacious; with to. 

If flow, yet fure, adhefive to the traCt, 

Hot-fteaming up. Thomfon’s Autumn, l. 44°* 

To ADHFBIT .v. a. \_adhibeo, Lat.] To apply ; to make ufe of. 
Adhiei'tion. n.f. [from adhibit.] Application; ufe. Did. 
Adja'cency. n. f. [from adjaceo, Lat.] 

1. The ftate of lying clofe to another thing. 

2. That which is adjacent. See Adjacent. 

Becaufe the Cape hath fea on both fides near it, and other 
lands, remote as it were, equidiftant from it ; therefore, at that 
point, the needle is not diffracted by the vicinity of adjacencies. 

Brovun s Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 2, 
Adja'cent. adj. \_adjacens, Lat.] Lying clofe ; bordering upon 
fomething. 

It may corrupt within itfelf, although no part of it iffue into 
the body adjacent. Bacon s Nat. Hifiory, N° 771. 

Uniform pellucid mediums, fuch as water, have no fenfible 
reflection but in their external fuperficies, where they ar z adjacent 
to other mediums of a different denfity. Neivton’s Opt. 

Adja'cent. n.f That which lies next another. 

The fenfe of the author goes vifibly in its own train, and 
the words receiving a determined fenfe from their companions 
and adjacents, will not confent to give countenance and colour 
to what muft be fupported at any rate. Locke’s Ejji upon S. Paul. 
Adia'phorous. adj. [«o.a<po^, Gr.] Neutral; particularly 
ufed of fome fpirits and falts, which are neither of an acid or 
alkaline nature. Quincy. 

Our adiaphorous fpirit may be obtained, by diddling the li- 
quor that is afforded by woods and divers other bodies. Boyle. 
Adiaphory. n.f. G r.] Neutrality; indifference. 

Fo ADJECT, v.a. [ adjicio , adjectum , Lat,] To add to; to 
put to another thing. 

Adje'ction. n.f. \adjedio, Lat.] 

1 . 1 he aCl of adjecling, or adding. 

2. The thing adjecled, or added. 

1 hat unto every pound of fulphur, an adjeflion of one ounce 
of quickfilver ; or unto every pound of petre, one ounce of 
fal-armoniac, will much intend the force, and confequently the 
report, I find no verity. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

Adtecti tious. adj. [from adj cotton.] Added ; thrown in upon 
the reft. 

A djective, n. f. [ adjeflivum , Lat.] 

A word added to a noun, to fignify the addition or fepara- 
tion of fome quality, circumftance, or manner of being ; as, 
good, bad, are adjedives, becaufe, in fpeech, they are applied to 
nouns, to modify their fignification, or intimate the manner of 
exiftence in the things fignified thereby. Clarke’s Latin Grain. 

^ ih the \ eifification of Llaudian is included within the com- 
pafs of four or five lines; perpetually clofing his fenfe at the end 
of a verfe, and that verfe commonly which they call golden, or 
two lubftantives and two adjectives, with a verb betwixt them, 
to keep the peace. Dryd. 

Adjeo 



A'djectively. aav. [ from adjective. ] After the manner of an 
adjective ; a term of grammar. 

Adieu', aciv. [from a Dieu , ufed elliptically for a Dieu je vans 
commende , ufed at the departure of friends.] The form of part- 
ing, originally importing a commendation to the Divine care, 
but now ufed, in a popular fenfe, fomctimes to things inani- 
mate ; farewell. 

Ne gave him leave to bid that aged fire 
Adieu , but nimbly ran her wonted courfe. Fairy Fjueen , b. ii. 
Ufe a more fpacious ceremony to the noble lords ; you re- 
trained yourfelf within the lift of too cold an adieu ; be more 
expreflive to them. Shakefpeare' s All's well that ends well. 

While now I take my laft adieu , 

Heave thou no fish, nor ftied a tear ; 

Left yet my half-clos’d eye may view 

On earth an objedft worth its care. Prior. 

To Adjo'in. v. a. [adjoindre, Fr. adjungo , Lat.J To join to ; to 
unite to ; to put to. 

Corrections or improvements fhould be as remarks adjoined , 
by way of note or commentary, in their proper places, and fu- 
peradded to a regular treatife. Watts s Improvem. of the Mind. 

To Adjoi'n. v. n. To be contiguous to ; to lye next fo as to 
have nothing between. 

TIT adjoining fane, th’ affemblcd Greks exprefs’d, 

And hunting of the Caledonian beaft. Dryden s Fables. 
In learning any thing, as little fhould be propofed to the 
mind at once, as is poffible ; and, that being underftood and 
fully maftered, proceed to the next adjoining , yet unknown, 
ftmple, unperplexed propofition, belonging to the matter in 
hand, and tending to the clearing what is principally de- 
figned. Locke. 


To AD J O'URN. v. a. [ adjourner , Fr.] 

1. To put off to another day, naming the time ; a term ufed in 
juridical proceedings ; as, of parliaments, or courts of juftice. 

The queen being abfent, ’tis a needful fitnefs, 

That we adjourn this court to further day. Shakefp. Hen.X III. 
By the king’s authority alone, and by his writs they are af- 
fembled, and by him alone are they prorogued and diffolved ; 
but each houfe may adjourn itfelf. Bac. Advice to Sir G. Villiers. 

2. To put off ; to defer ; to let ftay to another time. 

Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods. 

Why haft thou thus adjourn'd 
The graces for his merits due, 

Being all to dolours turn’d. Shake/p. Cymbeline « 

Crown high the goblets with a chearful draught ; 

Enjoy the prefenthour, adjourn the future thought. 

Dryd. CEneid. vii, /. i 8 1 . 
The formation of animals being foreign to my purpofe, I 
ftiall adjourn the confideration of it to another occafion. 

Woodward's Nat. Hi/lory , p. iii. 

Adj o'urnment. n. f [< adjournement , Fr.] An alignment of a 
day, or a putting off till another day. Adjournejnent in eyre, 
an appointment of a day, when the jufticcs in eyre mean to fit 
again. Cowell. 

We will and we will not, and then we will not again, and 
we will. At this rate we run our lives out in adjournments from 
time to time, out of a fantaftical levity that holds us off and on, 
betwixt hawk and buzzard. L'EJlrange . 

A'dipous. adj. [adipofus, Lat.] Fat. Diet. 

AT it. n.f. [adit us, Lat.] A paffage for the conveyance of wa- 
ter under ground ; a paffage under ground in general : a term 
among the minemen. 

For conveying away the water, they ftand in aid of fundry 
devices ; as, adits , pumps, and wheels, driven by a ftream, and 
interchangeably filling and emptying; two buckets. Carew' s Surv. 

The delfs would be fo flown with waters (it being impoflible 
to make any adits or foughs to drain them) that no gins or ma- 
chines could fuffice to lay and keep them dry. Ray on the Creat. 

Adi'tion. n.f. [from adeo, aditum , Lat.] The aCt of going to 
another. DiCl. 

ToAdju'dge. v. a. [adjudico, Lat.] 

i. To give the thing controverted to one of the parties by a judi- 
cial fentence ; with the particle to before the perfon. 

The way of difputing in the fchools leads from it, by infill- 
ing on one topical argument ; by the fuccefs of which, vitftory 
is adjudged to the opponent, or defendant. Locke. 

The great competitors for Rome 
Caefar and Pompey on Pharfalian plains. 

Where ftern Bellona, with one final ftroke, 


Adjudg'd the empire of this globe to one. Phillips. 

2. To fentence, or condemn to a punifhment ; with to before the 
thing. 

But thougli thou art adjudged to the death ; 

Yet I will favour thee in what I can. Shakefp. Com. of Err. 

3. Simply, to judge ; to decree ; to determine. 

He adjudged him unworthy of his friendfhip and favour ; 
purpofing lharply to revenge the wrong he had received. 

Knolles' s Hijlory of the Turks. 
Adjudication, n.f [ adjudication Lat.] The adt of judging, or 
of granting fomething to a litigant, by a judicial fentence. 

I o A D JU'DI CATE. v. a. [adjudico, Lat.] To adjudge; 
to give fomething controverted to one of the litigants, by a 
fentence or decifion. 


To A'd jugate, v. a. [ adjugo , Lat.] To yoke to ; to join to 
another by a yoke. 

ATjumhnt. n.f. [adjumentmn, Lat.] Help; fupport. jyf 
ADJUNCT, n. f. [adjunct um, Lat.] 

1 . Something adherent or united to another, though not efi^. 
tially part of it. 

Learning is but an adjunct to ourfelf. 

And where we are, our learning likewifc is. 

Shakefp. Love's Labour Loff 
But I make hafte to confider you as abft rafted from a court' 
which (if you will give me leave to ufe a term of logick) is only 
an adjunct, not a propriety, of happinefs. Dryd. Aureng. JJJ 
The talent of difcretion, as 1 have deferibed it in its feveraj 
adjuncts and circumftances, is no where fo ferviceable as to the 
clergy. _ . _ Swift's Mifcell muu 

2. A perfon joined to another. This fenfe rarely occurs. 

He made him the afl’oeiate of his heir apparent, together with 
the lord Cottington (as an adjunct of Angular experience and 
truft) in foreign travels, and in a bufinefs of love. Wottw 
ATjunct. adj. United with ; immediately confequent. 

So well, that what you bid me undertake. 

Though that my death were adjunct to my a£I, 

I’d do’t. Shakefp. King John, 

Adju'nction. n.f. [adjunctio, Lat.] 
j. The a <ft of adjoining, or coupling together. 

2. The thing joined. 

Adju'nctive. n.j. [ adjunctivus , Lat.] 

1. He that joins. 

2. That which is joined. 

Adjura'tion. n.f. [adjuratio, Lat.] 

1. The aeft of adjuring, or propofing an oath to another. 

2. The form of oath propofed to another. 

W hen thefe learned men faw ficknefs and frenzy cured, the 
dead raifed, the oracles put to filence, the daemons and evil 
fipirits forced to confefs themfelves no gods, by perfons, who 
only made ufe of prayer and adjurations in the name of their 
crucified Saviour ; how could they doubt of their Saviour’s 
power on the like occafions ? Addifon on the Chrijlian Religion 
To ADJU'RE. v. a. [ adjuro , Lat.] To impofe an oath upon 
another, preferibing the form in which he fhall fvvear. 

Thou know’ft, the magiftrates 
And princes of my country came in perfon. 

Solicited, commanded, threaten’d, urg’d, 

Acljur'dby all the bonds of civil duty, 

And of religion, piefs’d how juft it yvas. 

How honourable. Milton's Sampfon Agonijles , /. 853* 

Ye lamps of heav’n ! he faid, and lifted high 
His hands now free, thou venerable Iky ! 

Inviolable pow’rs * ador’d with dread, 

Ye fatal fillets ! that once bound this head. 

Ye facred altars ! from whole flames I fled. 

Be all of you adjured. Dryden , JEmid ii, 

To AD JUS F. v. a. [adjujler, Fr.] 

1. To regulate ; to put in order ; to fettle in the right form. 

Your Lordfhip removes all our difficulties, and fupplies all 
our wants, fafter than the moft vifionary projector can adjujl 
his fchemes. Swift to the Lord High Treafurer. 

2. 7 o reduce to the true ftate or ftandard ; to make accurate. 

The names of mixed modes, for the moft part, want {lan- 
iards in nature, whereby men may redlify and adjujl their fig- 
nification ; therefore they are very various and doubtful. Locke . 

3. Fo make conformable. It requires the particle to before the 
thing to which the conformity is made. 

As to the accomplifhment of this remarkable prophecy, ’who- 
ever reads the account given by Jofephus, without knowing his 
charadter, and compares it with what our Saviour foretold, would 
think the hiftorian had been a chriftian, and that he had nothing 
elfe in view, but to adjujl the event to the prediction. 

Addifon on the Chrijlian Religion* 
Adjustment, n. f [adjujlement, Fr.] 

1 . Regulation ; the adt of putting in method ; fettlement. 

I he farther and clearer adjufhnent of this affair, I am con- 
ftrained to adjourn to the larger treatife. Woodward' s Nat.HiJl . 

2. The ftate of being put in method, or regulated. 

It is a vulgar idea we have of a watch or clock, when we con- 
ceive of it as an inftrument made to Ihew the hour: but it is a 
learned idea which the watch-maker has of it, who knows all 
the feveral parts of it, together with the various connexions 
and adjujlments of each part. Watts's Logick . 

ATjutant. n.f A petty officer, whofe duty is to affift the 
major, by diftributing the pay, and overfeeing the puniffiment) 
of the common men. 

To AD JUTE. v. a. [ adjuvo , adjutum , Lat.] To help; to 
concur ; a word not now in ufe. 

For there be 

Six bachelors as bold as he, 

Adjuting to his company ; 

And each one hath his livery. Ben. Johnfon's Under-woods* 
AdjuTor. n. f. [ adjutor , Lat.] A helper. Dif’ 

Adju'tor y. adj. [adjutorius, Lat.] That which helps. Lhfl- 
An AdjuTrix. n.f [Lat ] She who helps. Dtft* 

Adjuvant, adj. [ adjuvans , Lat.] Helpful; ufeful, DiH* 
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To A'djuvate. *«. [adjuvo, Lat.] To help; to furthen to 

ADME'TufHMENT. n.f. [See Measure.] The adjuftment of 
Moportions ; the aft or prance of meafuring according to rule. 

Admeafurement is a writ, which Beth for the bringing of hole 
to a mediocrity, that ufurp more than their part. lc heti 1 
two cafer one is termed admeafurement of dower, where the 
widow of' the deceafed holdeth from the heir, or h,s guardian, 
more in the name of her dower, than belongeth to ha. 
The other is admeafurement of pafture, which liet e ween 
thofe that have common of pafture appendant M their free- 
hold, or common by vicinage, in cafe any one of them^ 
more, do furcharge the common with more cattle th ^c.ey 

"’’’Income counties they are not much more acquainted with 
admeafurement by acre ; and thereby the writs of thofe counties 
contain twice or thrice fo many 

Admensura'tion. n.f [ad and menfura, Lat.J 1 he aft, or 
pradice, of meafuring out to each his part. 

Adminicle, n.f [adminiculum, Lat.J Help; fupport ; fur- 
therance. . . , T *■ 

Admini'cular. adj. [from admimcidum, Lat.J lnatwmcn 

gives help. . ui ' 

To ADMFNISTER. v. a. [adminijlro, Lat.] 

1. To give; to afford ; to fupply. 

Let zephyrs bland 

Adminjler their tepid genial airs ; 

Naught fear he from the weft, whofe gentle warmth 
Difcfofes well the earth’s all-teeming womb. Philips. 

2. To ad as the minifter or agent in any employment or office ; 
generally, but not always, with fome hint of fubordination, to 

adminifter the government. 

For forms of government let fools conteft, 

Whate’er is beft admniijler'd , is beft. Pope's EJfay on Man. 

3. To adminifter juftice. 

4. To adminifter the facraments. 

Have not they the old popifli cuftom of adminijlering the 
bldfed facrament of the holy eucharift with wafer-cakes ? 

Hooker , b. iv. § 10. 

5. To adminifter an oath. 

Swear by the duty that you owe to heav’n, 

To keep the oath that we adminijler. Shakefp. Richard II. 

6. To adminifter phyfick. 

I was carried on men’s fhoulders, adininifering phyfick and 
phlebotomy. Wafers's Voyage. 

7. To adminifter to ; to contribute ; to bring fupplies. 

I muft not omit, that there is a fountain rifing in the upper 
part of my garden, which forms a little wandering rill, and ad- 
minijlers to the pleafure, as well as the plenty, of the place. 

Spectator , N° 477. 

8. To perform the office of an adminiftrator, in law. See Ad- 
ministrator, 

Neal’s order was never performed, becaufe the executors 
durft not adminjler. Arbuthnot and Pope's Martin. Scribler. 
To Administrate, v. a. [adminiJlro,\j‘ex.~\ To exhibit ; to 
give as phyfick. 

They have the fame effeds in medicine, when inwardly ad- 
vnnijlrated to animal bodies. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. 

Administration, n.f. [adminijl ratio, Lat.] 

1. The ad of adminiftenng or conduding any employment ; as, 
the conduding the publick affairs ; dilpenfing the laws. 

I then did ufe the perfon of your father ; 

The image of his powY lav then in me : 

And in th’ adminijl ration of his law. 

While I was bufy for the commonwealth, 

Your highnefs pleafed to forget my place. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
In the Ihort time of his adminiftration , he {hone fo power- 
fully upon me, that, like the heat of a Ruffian fummer, he 
ripened the fruits of poetry in a cold climate. 

Dryden' s Dedication of Virgil's Paftorals. 

2. The adive or executive part of government. 

It may pafs for a maxim in ftate, that the adminijlration can- 
not be placed in too few hands, nor the legiflature in too many. 

Swift's Sentiments of a Church of England man . 

3. Thofe to whom the care of publick affairs is committed. 

4. Diftribution ; exhibition ; difpenfation. 

There is, in facraments, to be obferved their force, and their 
form of adminiflration. Hooker , b. v. 

By the univerfal adminijlration of grace, begun by our blef- 
fed Saviour, enlarged by his apoftles, carried on by their im- 
mediate fucceffors, and to be compleated by the reft to the 
world’s end ; all types that darkened this faith are enlightened. 

Sprat's Sermons. 

Admi nistrative, adj. [ from adnunijlrate. ] That which ad- 
minifters ; that by which any one adminifters. 
Administrator, n.f [ adminijlraior, Lat.] 

1. Is properly taken for him that has the goods of a man dyincr 
inteftate, committed to his charge by the ordinarv, and is ac^ 
countable for the fame, whenever it fhall pleafe the ordinary to 
call upon him thereunto. Cowell. 

He was wonderfully diligent to enquire and obferve what 
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became ol the king of Arragon, in holding the kingdom of 
Caftille, and whether he did hold it in his own ngnt, or as 
admini Jlrator to his daughter. Bacon s Henry V II. 

2. He that officiates in divine rites. 

I feel my confcience bound to remember the death of Ltirilt, 
with fome focietyof chriftians or other, fince it is a moft plain 
command ; whether the perfon, who diftributes thefe elements, 
be only an occafional or a fettled adminijlrator. _ 

Watts's I?nprovement oj the Mind, p. 1. c. 1 8 . 

2. He that conducts the government. , . . _ r , 

The refidence of the prince, or chief adminijlrator, of the 
civil power. Swift’s fieri View of Ireland. 

Admi'nistr atrix. n.f [Lat.] She who adminifters in con- 
fequence of a will. . ^ 

Adminis 1 ra'torship. n.f [from adminijlrator.] The office 

of adminiftrator. . 

A'dmirable. adj. [admirabilis, Lat.] To be admired ; wor- 
thy of admiration ; of power to excite wonder ; always taken 
in a good fenfe, and applied either to perfons or things. 

The more power he hath to hurt, the more admirable is his 
praife, that he will not hurt. Sidney , b. ii. 

God was with them in all their affli&ions, and, at length, by 
working their admirable deliverance, did teftify that they ferved 
him not in vain. Hooker , b. iv. § 2. 

What admirable things occur in the remains of feveral other 
philofophers ? Short, I confefs, of the rules of chriftianity, but 
o-enerally above the lives of chriftians. South's Sermons . 

You can at moft 

To an ind iff ’rent lover’s praife pretend : 

But you would fpoil an admirable friend. Dryd. Aureng z. 

A'dmir ableness. n.f. [from admirable.] The quality of be- 
ing admirable ; the power of railing wonder. 

Admirabi'lity. n.f [admirabilis, Lat.] The quality or ftate 
of being admirable. _ DiCf. 

Admirably, adv. [from admirable .] So as to raife wonder; 
in an admirable manner. 

The theatre is, I think, the moft fpacious of any I ever 1 
faw, and, at the fame time, fo admirably well contrived, that, 
from the very depth of the ftage, the loweft found may be heard 
diftincdly to the fartheft part of the audience, as in a whifpering 
place ; and yet, if you raife your voice as high as you pleafe, 
there is nothing like an echo to caufe in it the leaft confufion. 

Addifon on Italy . 

A'DMIRAL. n.f [amiral, Fr. of uncertain etymology.] 

1. An officer or magiftrate that has the government of the king’s 

navy, and the hearing and determining all caufes, as well civil 
as criminal, belonging to the fea. Cowell . 

2. The chief commander of a fleet. 

He alfo, in battle at fea, overthrew Rodericus Rotund us, ad- 
miral oft Spain ; in which fight the admiral, with his fon, were 
both flain, and feven of his gallies taken. Knolles' s Hijl. Turks . 
Make the fea fhine with gallantry, and all 
The Englifh youth flock to their admiral. Waller . 

3. The {hip which carries the admiral or commander of the fleet. 

The admiral galley, wherein the emperor himfelf was, by 
great mifchance ftruck upon a fand . Knolles' s Hijl. of the Turks. 
A'dmir alship. n.f [from admiral.] The office or power of 
an admiral. 

Admiralty, n.f. [ammiraulte, Fr.] The power, or officers, 
appointed for the adminiftration of naval affairs. 
AdmiraTion. n.j [aclmiratio, Lat.J 

1. Wonder; the adf of admiring or wondering. 

Indu’d with human voice, and human fenfe. 

Reafoning to admiration. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. ix. 

They are imitations of the paffions, which always move, and 
therefore, confequendy, pleafe ; for, without motion, there can 
be no delight : which cannot be confidered but as an adlive 
paffion. When we view thofe elevated ideas of nature, the 
refult of that view is admiration , which is always the caufe of 
pleafure. Dryd. Dufrefnoy, Pref. 

I here is a pleafure in admiration, and this is that which pro- 
perly caufeth admiration , when we difeover a great deal in an 
objedf, which we underftand to be excellent ; and yet we fee, 
we know not how much more beyond that, which our under- 
ftandings cannot fully reach and comprehend. Tillotfon's Serm. 

2. It is taken fometimes in a bad fenfe, though generally in a 
good. 

Your boldnefs I with admiration fee ; 

What hope had you to gain a queen like me ? 

Becaufe a hero forc’d me once away, 

Am I thought fit to be a fecond prey ? Dryd. 

To ADMFRE. v. a. [admiro, Lat. admirer, Fr.] 

1. To regard with wonder ; generally in a good fenfe. 

’Tis here that knowledge wonders, and there is an admira- 
tion that is not the daughter of ignorance. This indeed ftu- 
pidly gazeth at the unwonted effe& ; but the philofophic paf- 
fion truly admires and adores the fupreme efficient. Glanville. 

2. It is fometimes ufed, in more familiar fpeech, for to regard 
with love. 

3. It is ufed, but rarely, in an ill fenfe. 

You have difplac’d the mirth, broke the good meeting 

With moft admir'd diforder. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

T« 









To Admire, v . n. To wonder ; fometimes with the particle at. 
The eye is already To perfect, that I believe the reafon of a 
man would ealily have relied here, and admir'd at his own con- 
trivance. Ray on the Creation. 

An Admi'rer. n. f [from admire.’] 

1. The perfon that wonders, or regards with admiration. 

Neither Virgil nor Horace would have gained fo great repu- 
tation, had they not been the friends and admirers of each other. 

Addifon. Spectator. 

Who moft to fhun or hate mankind pretend, 

Seek an admirer , or would fix a friend. Pope’s Ejjay on Man. 

2. In common fpeech, a lover. 

Admiringly, adv. [from admire. ] With admiration ; in the 
manner of an admirer. 

The king very lately fpoke of him admiringly and mourn- 
fully. Shake fp. All's well that ends zuell. 

We may yet further admiringly obferve, that though men 
ufually give freelieft where they have not given before, and 
make it an excufe of their defiftance from giving, that chey 
have given it otherwife. Boyle. 

Admissible, adj. [admitto, admijfum, Lat.] That which may 
be admitted. 

Suppofe that this fuppofition were adiniffible , yet this would 
not any way be inconfijftent with the eternity of the divine na- 
ture and effence. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Admission, n.f. [, admiffto , Lat.] 

1 . The a£l or pradlice of admitting. 

There was alfo enadled that charitable law, for the admiffion 
of poor fuitors without fee ; whereby poor men became rather 
able to vex, than unable to fue. Baoon's Henry VII. 

By means of our folitary fituation, and our rare admiffion of 
Grangers, we know moft part of the habitable world, and are 
ourfelves unknown. Baco?i's New Atalantis. 

2. The ftate of being admitted. 

My father faw you ill defigns purfue ; 

And my admiffion fhow’d his fear of you. Dryd. Aurengzebe. 
God did then exercife man’s hopes with the expectations of 
a better paradife, or a more intimate admiffion to himfelf. 

South's Sermons. 

3. Admittance ; the power of entering, or being admitted. 

All fprings have fome degree of heat, none ever freezing, 
no not in the longeft and fevereft frofts ; efpecially thofe, where 
there is fuch afite and difpofition of the ftrata as. gives free and 
eafy admiffion to this heat. Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 

Our kingdefeends from Jove : 

And hither are we come, by his command. 

To crave admiffion in your happy land. Dryd. JEncid vii. 

4. In the ecclefiaftical law. 

It is, when the patron prefents a clerk to a church that is 
vacant, and the bifhop, upon examination, admits and allows 
of fuch clerk to be fitly qualified, by faying, Admitto te habilem , 
f c . Ayliffe's Par ergon. 

5. The allowance of an argument ; the grant of a pofition not 
fully proved. 

To ADMI'T. v. a. [admitto, Lat.] 

1 . To fuffer to enter ; to grant entrance. 

Does not one table Bavius ftill admit ? 

2. To fuffer to enter upon an office ; in which ienfe, the phrafe 
of admiffion into a college , & c. is ufed. 

The treafurer found it no hard matter fo far to terrify him, 
that, for the king’s fervice, as was pretended, he admitted , for 
a fix-clark, a perfon recommended by him. Clarendon. 

3. To allow an argument or pofition. 

Suppofe no weapon can thy valour’s pride 
Subdue, that by no force thou may’ft be won, 

Ad?nit no fteel can hurt or wound thy fide. 

And be it heav’n hath thee fuch favour done. Fairfax , b. ii. 
This argument is like to have the lefs eftedl on me, feeing I 
cannot eafily ad?nit the inference. Locke. 

4. To allow, or grant in general ; fometimes with the particle of. 

If you once admit of a latitude, that thoughts may be ex- 
alted, and images raifed above the life, that leads you infen- 
fibly from your own principles to mine. Dryd. on Heroic Poetry. 
Admi'ttable. adj. [from adfnit. ] The perfon or thing which 
may be admitted. 

The clerk, who is prefented, ought to prove to the bifhop, 
that he is a deacon, and that he has orders ; otherwife, the 
bifhop is not bound to admit him : for, as the law then flood, 
a deacon was admittable. Ayliffe's P arergon Juris Canonici. 

Admittance, n. f. [ from admit. ] 

1. The a£l of admitting; allowance or permifTion to enter. 

It cannot enter any man’s conceit to think it lawful, that 
every man which lifteth fhould take upon him charge in the 
church ; and therefore a folemn admittance is of fuch neceftity, 
that, without it, there can be no church-polity. Plooker , b. iii. 

As to the admittance of the weighty elaftic parts of the air 
into the blood, through the coats of the veilels, it feems contrary 
to experiments upon dead bodies. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. The power or right of entering. 

What 

If I do line one of their hands ? — ’tis gold 

Which buys admittance. Shakefpeare's Cymbehne. 
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Surely a daily expectation at the gate, is the readieft way to 
gain admittance into the houl'e. South's Sermons. 

There’s news from Bertran ; he defires 
Admittance to the king, and cries aloud, 

This day fhall end our fears. Dryden s Spanifh Friar. 

There are fome ideas which have admittance only through 
one fenfe, which is peculiarly adapted to receive them. Locke. 

3. Cuftom, or prerogative, of being admitted to great perfons ; 
a fenfe now out of ufe. 

Now, Sir John, here is the heart of my purpofe : you are 
a gentleman of excellent breeding, of great admittance , authen- 
tick in your place and perfon, generally allowed for your many 
warlike, courtlike, and learned preparations. 

Shakejp ear e' s Merry Wives of Windfcr. 

4. Conceffion of a pofition. 

Nor could the Pythagorean give eafy admittance thereto ; 
for, holding that feparatc fouls lucceifively fupplied other bo- 
dies, they could hardly allow the raifing of fouls from other 
worlds. Browris Vulgar Err ours, b. i. 

To Admi'x. v. a. [ admifeeo , Lat.J To mingle with fome- 
thino; elfe. 

Admi'xtion. n.f. [from admix.] The union of one body with 
another, by mingling them. 

All metals may be calcined by ftrong waters, or by admixiion 
of fait, fiilpbur, and mercury. Bacon's Phyftcal Remains. 

The elements are no where pure in thefe lower regions; and 
if there is any free from the admixtion of another, fure it is 
above the concave of the moon. Glanvillc s Scepfs Scientifca. 

There is no way to make a ftrong and vigorous powder of 
faltpetre, without the admixtion of fulphur. Brown's V ulgar Err. 

Admixture, n.f. [from admix.] The body mingled with 
another ; perhaps fometimes the acl of mingling. 

A mafs which to the eye appears to be nothing but mere 
fimple earth, fhall, to the fmell or tafte, difeover a plentiful 
admixture of fulphur, alum, or fome other mineral. 

Woodward's Natural Hijlory , p. iv. 
Whatever acrimony, or amaritude, at any time redounds in 
it, muft be derived from the achnixture of another fharp bitter 
fubftance. Harvey on Confumpiions. 

To ADMONISH, v. a. [admoneo, Lat.J 

To warn of a fault ; to reprove gently ; to counftl againft 
wrong praClices ; to put in mind of a fault or a duty ; with 
the particle of or againjl, which is more rare, or the infinitive 
mood of a verb. 

One of his cardinals, who better knew the intrigues of af- 
fairs, admonijhcd him againjl that unfkilful piece of ingenuity. 

Decay of Piety. 

tie of their wicked ways 
Shall them admonifl , and before them fet 
The paths of righteoufnefs. Milt. Par. Lofl , b. xi. 

But when he was admonifhecl by his fubjecl to defend ', he 
came down, gently circling in the air, and finging, to the 
ground. Dryden's Dedication of Virgil's Paft. 

Admo'nisher. n.f. [from admonif.] The perlon that admo- 
nifhes, or puts another in mind of his faults or duty. 

Horace was a mild admonifher ; a court-fat v rift fit for the 
gentle times of Auguftus. Diyden's Juvenal, Dedicat. 

Admo'nishment. n.f. [from admonijh. J Admonition ; the 
notice by which one. is put in mind of faults or duties ; a word 
not often ufed. 

But yet be wary in thy ftudious care. — 

-—Thy grave admonif merits prevail with me. 

Shakefpeare's Henry V. p. i. 

To th’ infinitely Good we owe 
Immortal thanks, and his admonifment 
Receive, with folemn purpofe to obferve 
Immutably his fovereign will, the end 
Of what we are. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. vii. /. 7 7* 

Admonition, n.f. [ admonitio, Lat .] The hint of a fault or 
duty ; counfel ; gentle reproof. 

They muft give our teachers leave, for the faving of thofe 
fouls, to intermingle fometimes, with other more neceffary 
things, admonition concerning thefe not unneceffary. Hooker. 

From this admonition they took only occafion to redouble 
their fault, and to fleep again; fothat, upon a fecond and third 
admonition , they had nothing to plead for their unfeafonable 
drowftnefs. South's Sermons. 

AdmonPtioner. n.f [from admonition.] A liberal difpenfer 
of admonition ; a general advifer. A ludicrous term. 

Albeit the admonitioners did feem at firft to like no prefeript 
form of prayer at all, but thought it the beft that their minifter 
fhould always be left at liberty to pray, as his owndiferetipn did 
ferve, their defender, and his aflociates, have lithence propolcd 
to the world a form as themfelves did like. Hooker, b. v. § 27. 

Admo'nitory. adj. [admonitorius, Lat.J That Which atlmo- 
nifhes. 

The fentencc of reafon is either mandatory, fhewing what 
muft be done ; or elfe permiflive, declaring only what may be 
done ; or, thirdly, admonitory, opening what is the moft conve- 
nient for us ft) 4 o. Hooker's Ecclefiaftical Polity, b. u 

Adm urm u r action, n.f. [admurmuro, Lat J The adt of mur- 
muring, or whifpering to another. 


ado 

To AdMo've. v. a. [admveo, Lat.] To bring one thing to 

another. . lnadftone or iron, we admove the noi th- 

ft f f PXne f PowdTrs, or final) divifions, will ertft 
pole of tne loadftoi , P % roV jris Vulvar Errours, b 11. 

, »; - *. «-* 

1 ^ affaire, from a an&faire.] 

*• '‘hTIooL CUtopSott prilbner.whom^wth mueh keep- 

Ct VS e move e df l°d inThf 'endferfuaded, with much ^the 
pe °K le “ ’tth e'b£ eS an^ m^^ of ' the pale mUC ’’ 

“^Vith much ado, he partly kept awake ; 

Not fuff’ring all his eyes repofe to take . 

Andaik’d the ftranger, who did reeds mvui , 


And whence began fo rare an inftrument. 


Dryden. 


2 Buftle ; tinnult ; buYnefs ; fometimes with the particle — . 

Let’s follow, to fee the end ^ sw . 

All this ado about Adam’s fatherhood, and the greatnefs of its 
power, helps nothing to eftablilh the power of thofe th«go- 

„ Yttas a light and ludicrous fenfe, implying more tumult and 
3 ' fhewof bufmefs, than the affair is worth ; in th.s fenfe it is 

* “ ■* *" n 

target, thus. . Jr 

We’ll keep no great ado —a friend or two 

For, hark, Tybalt being flain fo late, 

It may be thought we held him carelelly, 

Beimr' our kinfman, if we revel much. Shahfp.Rom.artdJul. 
Come, come, fays Pufs, without any more ado, tis time 

for me to go to breakfaft ; for cats don’t live upon dialogues. 

IU1 b L Eflrangc , Lab. 11. 

Adolescence, n.f [adclcfccnt:a,Lrt.] , 

The ao-e lucceeding childhood, and fucceeded by pubcitv , 
more largely, that part of life in which the body has not yet 
reached its full perfeaion. See Adolescency 

The fons muft have a tedious time ol childhood and aaolej 
cence, before they can either themfelves aftift their parents, or 
encourage them with new hopes of pofterity. Bentley s Serm. 
Adole'scency. n.f. The fame with adolefcncc. 

He was fo far from a boy, that he was a man born, and at 
his full ftature, if we believe Jofephus, who places him in the 

laft adolefccncy, and makes him twenty-five years old. 

Broivn's Vulgar Errours, b. v. c. 0. 

To AD OFT. v. a. [adopto, Lat.J 

1. To take a foil by choice; to make him a fon, who was notlo 
by birth.. 

Were none of all my father’s fillers left ; 

Nay, were I of my mother’s kin bereft; 

None by an uncle’s or a grandame’s fid t. 

Yet I cou’d fome adopted heir provide. Dryd. Perf Sat vi. 

2. To place any perfon or thing in a nearer relation, than tney 
have by nature, to fomething elfe. 

Whether, adopted to fome neighlvring ftar. 

Thou roll’ll above us, in thy wand’ ring race, 

Or, in proceftion fix’d and regular. 

Mov’d with the heav’ns majeftic pace ; 

Or call’d to more celeftial blifs. 

Thou tread’ft, with feraphims, the vaft abyfs. Dryd. 

We are feldom at eafe from the folicitation of our natural 
or adopted defires ; but a conftant fucceifion of uneafinefles, 
out of that Hock, which natural wants, or acquired habits, have 
heaped up, take the will in their turns. Locke. 

Ado^tedly. adv. [from adopted.] After the manner of fome- 
thing adopted. 

Adoptedly, as fchool -maids change their names, 

By vain, though apt, affedlion. ShakeJp.Meafurc for Mcaf. 

Ad otter, n.f. [from adopt.] 

He that gives fome one by choice the rights of a fon. 
Adoption. n.J'. [ adoptio , Lat.J 

1. The a£l of adopting, or taking to one’s felf what is not native. 
See the hell of having a falle woman ! My bed fhall be a- 

bufed, my coffers ranfacked, my reputation gnawn at ; and I 
fhall not only receive this villainous wrong, but ftand under 
the adoption of abominable terms, and by him that does me the 
wrong. Shakejp. Merry Wives of [Pindfor. 

2. The ftate of being adopted. 

In which time fhe purpos’d, 

By watching, weeping, tendance, killing, to 
O’ercome you with her fhew : yes, and in time 
(When five had fitted you with her craft) to work 
Her fon into th’ adoption of the crown. Shakejp. Cymbcline. 
In every a£l of our chriftian worlhip, we are taught to call 
upon him under the endearing charadler of our Father, to re- 
mind us of our adoption , that we are made heirs of God, and 
joint heirs of Chriil. Rogers's Sermons. 

Ado'ptive. adj. [adoptivus, Lat.J 
Yo L, I. 
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1. He that is adopted by another, ^ be fo fr ee and 

it is impofiible an eleclive m DO flible for a fa- 

abfolute as an hereditary ; no more than i j O ^ ^ iu 

t her to have io tail P on a CFarwith Spain. 

He ‘that adopts another, and makes him lv.s fon 
An adopted fon cannot cite Canonic 

without his leave. > T . h ht to be ado- 

AtWr vble. adi. [adorable, fii.J J w 0 

red ; that which is worthy ot ^vinehonours 
On thefe two, viz. the love of 
hang both the law and tne pio^ ’ ^ t ^ e ] aw j s c ha- 

chriftianity; and the Apo e philofophical Principles. 

Ado'raeleness. n.f. [from adorably The quality of being 

adorable; worthmefe of divine honours. f 

Ado'rably. adv. [from adorable.] In a manner v.or y 
adoration. , T .. 

S!™**m* *- — 

tJ Smna e nd ferviceable worlhip we name, for diftinaion 

faks, whatfoev er belongeth to the church, « P^dc ‘oa«. 
of God by way of external adoration. Hooker, b. . ^ 

It is poffible re fuppofe, that thofe who believe a fupreme 
excellent Being, may yet give him no external adoration 3.1 . 

Stillingfleet's Defence of Difcourfes on Rom. Idolatry . 

2. Homage paid to perfons in high place or efteem. 

0°ceremony, fhew me but thy worth : 

• What is thy toll, O adoration ! * 

Art thou nought elfe but place, degree, and form. 

Creating awe and tear in other men ? ^ 

Wherein thou art lefs happy, being tear d. 

Than they in fearing. 

What drink’ft thou oft, inftead of homage fweet, 

But poifon’d flattery ? Shakefpeare s Henry V . 

To ADO'RE. v. a. [adoro, Lat.J . 

1. To worfhip with external homage; to pay divine honours. 

The mountain nymphs and Themis they adji e. 

And from her oracles relief implore. Dryden . 

2. It is ufed, popularly, to denote a high degree of reverence or 
regard; to reverence; to honour; to love. 

"The people appear adoring their prince, and their prince 

adoring God. . , N 57. 

Ado'rement. n.f. [from adore . J Adoration; worfhip : a 

word fcarcely ufed. 

The priefts of elder times deluded their appreheniions with 
footh-faying, and fuch oblique idolatries, and won their credu- 
lities to the literal and downright adorement of cats, lizzards, 
and beetles. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. \. c. 3. 

Ado'rer. n.f [from adore. ] 

Fie that adores ; a worfhiper : a term generally ufed in a 
low fenfe ; as, by lovers, or admirers. 

Being fo far provoked as I was in France, I would abate her 
nothin^ ; though I profefs myfelf her adorer, not her friend. 

Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

Whilft as th’ approaching pageant does appear, 

And echoing crouds fpeak mighty Venus near; 

I, her adorer, too devoutly ftand 

Faft on the utmoft margin of the land. Prior. 

2. A worfhipper, in a ferious fenfe. 

He was fo fevere an adorer of truth, as not to diffemble ; or 
to fuffer any man to think that he would do any thing, which 
he refolved not to do. Clarendon. 

To ADO'RN. v. a. [ adorno , Lat.J 

1. To drefs ; to deck the perfon with ornaments. 

He hath cloathed me with the garments of falvation, he 

hath covered me with the robe of righteoufnefs, as a bride - 
groom decketh himfelf with ornaments, and as a bride adorn - 
etb herfelf with her jewels. Ij'aiah, lxi. i-C. 

Yet ’tis not to adorn and gild each part. 

That fhews more coft than art ; 

Jewels at nole and lips, but ill appear. Cowley . 

2. To fet out any place or thing with decorations. 

A gallery adorned with the pictures or ftatues of the invention 

of things ufeful to human life. Cowley. 

3. To embellilh with oratory or elegance of language. 

This will fupply men’s tongues with many new things, to 

be named, adorned, and deferibed, in their difeourfe. 

Sprat's Hijlory of the Royal Society. 
Thoufands there are in darker fame that dwell, 

Whofe names fome nobler poem fhall adorn ; 

For, though unknown to me, they fure fought well. Dryd. 
Ado'rnment. n.f. [from adorn . J Ornament ; embellifhmcnt-; 
elegance. 

Which attribute was not given to the earth, while it was 
confuted ; nor to the heavens, before they had motion and 
adornment. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

She held the very garment of Pofthumus in more refpeiSl than 
my noble : and natural perfon, together with the adornment of 
my qualities. Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 

Ado'wn. adv. [from a and down.] Down; on the ground. 

K Thrice 
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Thrice did fhe fink adovm in deadly found. 

And thrice he her reviv’d with bufy pain. Fairy fihecn, b. i. 

Ado'wn. prep. Down; towards the ground; from a higher 
fituation towards a lower. 

In this remembrance Emily ere day 
Arofe, and drefs’d herfelf in rich array ; 

P refh as the month, and as the morning fair, 

Adown her fhoulders fell her length of hair. Dryd. Fables. 

An R fad. adv. [from a and dread ; as, a fide, athirjl , aficcp.] 

In a flate of fear ; frighted ; terrified : now obfoletc. 

And thinking; to make all men adread to fuch a one an ene- 
my, who would not fpare, nor fear to kill fo great a prince. 

Sidney , b. ii. 

Adri'ft. adv. [from a and drift, from drived] 

Floating at random ; as, any impulfe may drive. 

"I hen, fnall this mount 
Cf paradife, by might of waves, be mov’d 
Out of his place, pulh’d by the horned flood ; 

With all his verdure fpoil’d, and trees adrift 
Down the great river, to the opening gulf, 

And there take root. Milton 1 s Paradije Lojl , b. xi. /. 832. 

It feem’d a corps adrift to diflant fight ; 

But at a diftance who could judge aright. Dryd. Fables. 
1 he cuflcm of frequent reflect ion will keep their minds from 
running adrift , and call their thoughts home from ufelefs un- 
attentive roving. Locke on Education , §176. 

ADROIT, adj . [French.] Dextrous; aCtive; fkilful. 

An adroit flout fellow would fometimes dellroy a whole fa- 
mily, withjuflice apparently againfl him the whole time. 

Jervas’s Intro duff, to Don Quixote. 

Adro'itness. 71. f [from adroit.] 

Dexterity ; readinefs ; activity. Neither this word, nor a- 
droit, feem yet completely naturalized. 

Adr A .adv. [from aziAclry.] Athirll; thirfly ; in want of drink. 
He never t Id any of them, that he was his humble fervant, 
but his well-wiflier; and would rather be thought a malecon- 
tent, than drink the king’s health when he was not ctdry. Spell. 

AdscitFtious. adi . [ adfcititius , Lat.J 

That which is taken in to complete fomething eife, though 
originally extrinfick ; fupplemental ; additional. 

Adstri'ction. 71. f. [adjlriftib, Lat.] 

The a£t of binding together ; and applied, generally, to me- 
dicaments and applications, which have the power of making 
the part contraCt. 

To AD VATIC E. v. a. [avancer, Fr.] 

1. To bring forward, in the local fenfe. 

Now morn, her rofy fleps in th’ eaflern clime 
Advancing , fow’d the earth with orient pearl. Parad. Lojl. 

2. To raife to preferment; to aggrandize. 

The declaration of the greatnefs of Mordecai, whereunto 
the king advanced him. EJlher , x. 2. 

3. To improve. 

What laws can be advifed more proper and effectual to ad- 
vance the nature of man to its highefl perfection, than thefe pre- 
cepts of chrifiianity ? Tillotfon. 

4. To heighten ; to grace ; to give luflre to. 

As the calling dignifies the man, fo the man much mere ad- 
vances his calling. As a garment, though it warms the body, 
has a return with an advantage, being much more warmed by 
it. South’s Sermons. 

5. To forward ; to accelerate. 

Thefe three laft were flower than the ordinary Indian wheat 
of itfelf ;• and this culture did rather retard than advance. Bacon. 

6. To propofe ; to offer to the publick. 

I dare not advance my opinion againfl the judgment of fo 
great an author ; but I think it fair to leave the decifion to the 
publick. Drydens Fables , Pref 

Some ne’er advance a judgment of their own, 

But catch the fpreading notion of the town. Pop. EJf. onCrit. 

To Adva'nce. v. n. 

I. To come forward. 

At this the youth, whofe vent’rous foul 
No fears of magick art controul. 

Advanc’d in open fight. Parnel. 

1 . To make improvement. 

They who would advance in knowledge, and not deceive and 
fwell themfelves with a little articulated air, fhould not take 
words for real entities in nature, till they can frame clear and 
diftinCt ideas of thofe entities. Locke. 

Advance, n.f [from to advance.] 

1 . The act of coming forward. 

All the foot were put into Abington, with a refolution to 
quit, or defend, the town, according to the manner of the ene- 
my’s advance towards it. Clarendon , b. viii. 

So, like the funs advance, your titles fhow; 

Which, as he riles, does the warmer grow. Waller. 

2 . A tendency to come forward to meet a lover ; an a£t of invi- 
tation. 

In vain are all the practis’d wiles, 

In vain thofe eyes would love impart ; 

Notri! til’ advances , all the fmiles, 

Can move one unrelenting heart. JValJh. 
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His genius was below 
The fkill of ev’ry common beau ; 

Who, tho’ he cannot /pell, is wile 
Enough to read a lady’s eyes ; 

And will each accidental glance 
Interpret for a kind advance. Swift’s Mif 

He has deferibed the unworthy paflion of the goddefs C 
lypfo, and the indecent advances file made to detain him 
his own country . Pope’s OdyJJiy, b. vii. 2 

3. rrogremon ; rile from one point to another. 

Our Saviour raifed the ruler’s daughter, the widow’s f 
and Lazarus ; the firfl of thefe, when fhe had juft expi ?’ 
the fecond, as he was carried to the grave on his bier; and th* 
third, after he had been fome time buried. And having y 
thefe gradual advances , manifefled his divine power, he at 1 I 
exerted the highefl and moll glorious degree of it ; and raifed 
himfelf alfo by his own all-quickening virtue, and according 
his own exprefs prediction. Atterbury’s Sermons 

Men of lludy and thought, that reafon right, and are lovers 
of truth, do make no great advances in their dilcoveries of it 

Locke of Human Underfunding , & \ 

4. Improvement ; progrefs towards perfection. 

The principle and object of the greatell importance in the 
world to the good of mankind, and for the advance and p er . 
fecting of human nature. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Advancement, n.f. [avancernent, Fr.] 

1. The act of coming forward. 

This refinement having begun about the time of the revolu- 
tion, I had fome fhare in the honour of promoting it; and I 
obferve, that it makes daily advancements, and, I hope, in time 
will raife our language to the utmofl perfection. Swift. 

2. The flate of being advanced ; preferment. J ' 

During whole reign, the Percies of the North 
Finding his ufurpation mofl unjuil. 

Endeavour’d my advancement to the throne. 

Sbakefpeare s Henry VI. p, J. 

3. The act of advancing another. 

In his own grace he doth exalt himfelf 
More than in your advancement. Shake fpeare’ s K Lear 

4. Improvement. Ji 

Nor can we conceive it may be unwelcome unto thofe ho- 
noured worthies, who endeavour fhe advancement of learning. 

Brown’s Pref. to Vulgar Err ours. 
AdvaVcer. 7 i. f [ from advance. ] 

He that advances any thing ; a promoter ; forwarder. 

Soon after the death of a great officer, who was judged no 
advancer of the king’s matters, the king Lid to his folicitor 
Bacon, who was his kinfman. How, tell me truly, what fay you 
of your coufin that is gone ? Bacon’s Apothegms. 

Let us add only this concerning this latter fort, that they 3 are 
greater advancers of defamatory defigns, than the very firft con- 
trivers. Government of the Tongue , § c. 

ADVANTAGE, n.f [avantage,Fr.] 

1. Superiority ; often with of or over before a perfon. 

I11 the practical prudence of managing fuch gifts, the laity 
may have fome advantage over die clergy ; whofe experience 
is, and ought to be, lels of this world than the others. Sprat. 

All other forts and feCts of men would evidentlv have the 
advantage of us, and a much furer tide to happinefs than we. 

Atterbury’s Preface to his Sermons. 

2. Superiority gained by flratagem, or unlawful means. 

The common law hath left them this benefit, whereof they 
make advantage, and wrefl it to their bad purpofes. 

Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
But fpecially he took advantage of the night for fuch privy 
attempts, infomuch that the bruit of his manlinefs was fpread 
every-where. 2 Macc. viii. 7. 

It is a noble and a fure defiance of a great malice, backed 
with a great intercll ; which yet can have no advantage of a 
man, but from his own expectations of fomething that is with- 
out him. South’s Sermons. 

As foon as he was got to Sicily, they fent for him back ; de- 
figning to take advantage, and profecute him in the abfence of 
his friends. Swif on the Dijjent. in Athens and Rome. 

3. Opportunity ; convenience. 

I befeech you. 

If you think fit, or that it may be done, 

Give me advantage of fome brief difeourfe 

Widi Defdemona alone. Sbakefpeare 1 s Othello . 

4. Favourable circumflances. 

Like jewels to advantage fet. 

Her beauty by the fhade does get. Walfo'. 

A face, which is over-flufihed, appears to advantage in the 
deepeft fcarlet, and the darkell complexion is not a little alle- 
viated by a black hood. Addifon. Spectator, N 9 265. 

True wit is nature to advantage drefs’d, 

What oft was thought, but ne’er fo well exprefs’d. 

Pope’s Ejfay on Cnticifm. 

5. Gain; profit. 

F or thou faidfl, what advantage will it be unto thee, and what 
profit fhall I have, if I be cleanfed from my fin ? Job, xxxv. 3. 

Certain 
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Certain it is, that advantage now fits in the room of confid- 
ence, and fleers all. South’ 5 Sermons . 

6, Overplus; fomething more than die mere lawful gain. 

O my gende Hubert, 

We owe thee much ; within this wall of flefh 

There is afoul counts thee her creditor. 

And with advantage means to pay diy love. 

Sbakefpeare s King John. 

You faid, you neither lend nor borrow 
Upon advantage. Shakefp. Merchant of l emce. 

Preponderation on one fide of the companion. 

Much more fhould the confideration of this pattern arm us 
with patience againfl: ordinary calamities ; efpecially if we con- 
fider his example with this advantage , that though his fufier- 
ino-s were wholly undeferved, and not for himfelf but for us, 
yethe bore them patiendy. Tillotfon. 

To Advantage, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To benefit. 

Convey what I fet down to my lady : it fhall advantage 
more than ever the bearing of letter did. 

Sbakefpeare’ s Twelfth-Night. 

The great bufinefs of the fenfes being to make us take no- 
tice of what hurts or advantages the body, it is wifely ordered 
by nature, that pain fhould accompany the reception of feveral 
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Locke. 


We fhould have purfued fome other way, more cfFe&ual, for 
diflreffing the common enemy, and advantaging ourffilves.CW/h 
The trial hath endamag’d thee no way, 

Rather more honour left, and more efleem ; 

Me naught advantag’d, miffing what I aim’d. Par. Regained. 

2. To promote; to bring forward ; to gain ground. 

To ennoble it with the fpirit that infpires die Royal Society, 
were to advantage it in one of the bell capacities in which it is 
improveable. Glanville’ s Scepfis Scientifica, Pref. 

Advantaged, adj. [from fo advantage.] 

Pofiefled of advantages. 

In the mofl advantaged tempers, this difpofition is but compa- 
rative ; whereas die mofl of men labour under difadvantages, 
which nothing can rid them off. Glanv Scepfis Scientifica. 

Adva'ntage-ground. n.f. Ground that gives fuperiority, 
and opportunities of annoyance or refiftance. 

This excellent man, who flood not upon the advantage- 
ground before, from die time of his promotion to the archbifho- 
prick, or rather from that of his being coinmiffioner of the trea- 
sury, exceedingly provoked, or underwent the envy, and re- 
proach, and malice of men of all qualities and conditions ; who 
agreed in nothing elfe. Clarendon. 

Advantageous, adj. [avantageux, Fr.] 

1. Of advantage; profitable; ufeful ; opportune; convenient. 

The time of ficknefs, or affliction, is, like the cool of the day 

■ to Adam, a feafon of peculiar propriety for the voice of God to 
be heard ; and may be improved into a very advantageous op- 
portunity of begetting or increafing fpiritual life in the foul. 

Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Here perhaps 

Some advantageous aCt may be atchiev’d 

By fudden onfet, either with hell-fire 

To wafle his whole creation ; or peflefs 

All as our own. Milton’s Paradife Lofi, b. ii. /. 363. 

2. It is ufed with relation to perfons, and followed by to. 

Since every painter paints himfelf in his own works, ’tis ad- 
vantageous to him to know himfelf, to the end that he may cul- 
tivate thofe talents which make his genius. Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 

AdvantaGeously. adv. [from advantageous.] 

Conveniendy ; opportunely ; profitably. 

It was advantageoufy fituated, there being an eafy paffage 
from it to TEgypt, ^Ethiopia, Perfia, and India, by fea. Arbutb. 

AdvantaGeousness. n.f. [from advantageous.] 

Quality of being advantageous ; profitablenefs ; ufefulnefs ; 
convenience. 

The lall property, which qualifies God for the fitted: object 
ol our love, is, the advantageoujnefs of his to us, both in the 
prefent and the future life. Boyle’s Seraphic Love. 

To ADVENE, v.n. [advenio, Lat.] 

I o accede to fomedfing ; to become part of fomething elfe, 
without being eflential ; to be fuperadded. 

A fixth caufe confidered in judicature, is {tiled an accidental 
caufe ; and the accidental of any aCt, is faid to be whatever ad- 
venes to the ad itfelf already fubflantiated. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Ad veNte nt. adj. [ adveniens , Lat.] 

Advening ; coming from outward caufes ; fuperadded. 

If to fuppofe the foul a diltina fubflance from the body, and 
cxtrinfecally advenient, be a great error in philofophy, almoft all 
the world hath hitherto been millaken. 

_ Glanville’ s V unity of Dogmatifm. 

being thus divided from truth in themfelves, they are yet 
farther removed by advenient deception ; for they are daily 
mocked into error by fubtler devifers Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

A dyent. n.f [from advent us ; that is , adventus Redemptoris.] 

I he name of one of the holy feafons, fignifying the coming ; 
that is, the coming of our Saviour ; which is made the fubjea of 
our devotion during the four weeks before Chriflmas. 
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Adve'ntine. adj. [from advenio, adventum.] ^ 

Adventitious; that which is extrinfically added ; that wIik n 
comes from outv/ard caufes : a word fcarcely in ufe. . 

As for the peregrine heat, it is thus far true, that, ii the pro- 
portion of the adventine heat be greatly predominant to the na- 
tural heat and fpirits of the body, it tendeth to difioluuon or 
notable alteration. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N S30. 

Adventitious, adj. [adventitius, Lat.] 

That which advenes ; accidental ; fupervenient ; extrinfi- 
cally added, not effentially inherent. 

Difeafes of continuance get an adventitious flrength from 
cuftom, befides their material caufe from the humours. Bacon. 

Though we may call the obvious colours natural, and the 
others adventitious ; yet fuch changes of colours, from whatfo- 
ever caufe they proceed, may be properly enough taken^in, to 
illuflrate the prefent fubjeCl. Boyle on Colours «• 

If his blood boil, and th’ adventitious fire 
Rais’d by high meats, and higher wines, require 
To temper and allay the burning heat ; 

Waters are brought, which by decoCtion get 
New coolnefs. Dryd. Juvenal, Bat. v. 

Of this we have an inflance in the gem-kind ; where, of all 
the many forts reckoned up by lapidaries, there are not above 
three or four that are original ; their diverfities, as to luftre, 
colour, and hardnefs, ariling from the different admixture of 
other adventitious mineral matter. Woodwards Natural Hifi. 

Adv e'n the. n.f [from advenio, Lat.] The thing or peiion 
that comes from without : a word not now in ufe. 

That the natives be not fo many, but that there may be el- 
bow-room enough for them, and for the ad entives alfo. 

Bacon’s Advice to Sir George Villters. 

Adve'ntual. adj. [from advent.] 

Relating to the feafon of advent. 

J do alfo daily ufe one other colleCt ; as, namely, the coIIeCts 
adventual, quadragefimal, pafchal, or pentecoilal, for their pro- 
per feafons. Bifnop Saundeifion upon Sv.bmijfion to TJjurpers. 

ADVENTURE, n.f. [French.] 

1. An accident; a chance; a hazard ; an event of which we have 
no direction. 

The general fummoned three ,caflles that were near : one 
defperate of fuccour, and not defirous to difpute the defence, 
prefently yielded ; but two flood upon their adventure. 

Sir John Heyward. 

2. In this fenfe is ufed the phrafe, at all adventures ; [a l’ adven- 
ture, Fr.] By chance ; without any rational fcheme. 

Blows flew at all adventures , wounds and deaths given end 
taken unexpected ; many fcarce knowing their enemies from 
their friends. Sir John Hayward. 

Where the mind does not perceive this probable connection, 
there men’s opinions are the efFeCts of chance and hazard, of a 
mind floating at all adventures, without choice and without di- 
rection. Locke. 

3. The occafion of cafual events ; an enterprife in which fome- 
thing mufl be left to hazard. 

For I mufl love, and am refolv’d, to try 
My fate, or, failing in th’ adventure, die. Dryden’s Fables. 
This noun, with all its derivatives, are frequently written 
without^; as, venture , venturous. 

To Ad\ eNture. v. n. [adventurer, Fr.] 

1. To try the chance; to dare. 

Be not angry, 

Mofl mighty princefs, that I have adventur’d 
To try your taking of a falfe report. Shakefp. Cymheline. 
The tender and delicate woman among you, which would 
not adventure to fet the foie of her foot upon the ground, for 
delicatenefs and tendemefs. D enter, xxviii’ 26. 

2. In an aCtive fenfe, to put into the power of chance. 

For my father fought for you, and adventureJKxs life for, and 
delivered you out of the hand of Midian. Judges, ix. 1 7. 

3 ’ }} iS r pj ten the reciprocal pronoun ; as, he adventured 

himfelf. 

Adve nturer, n. f [adventurier, Fr.] 

He that feeks occafions of hazard ; he that puts himfelf in 
the hands of chance. 

He is a great adventurer, faid he. 

That hath his fword through hard aflay forgone. 

And now hath vow’d, till he avenged be 
Of that defplght, never to wear none. Fairy Jhieen, h. ii. 
The kings of England did not make die conqueft of Ireland 
their own work ; it was begun by particular adventurers , and 
other voluntaries, who came to feek their fortunes in Ireland. 

T o • , S jj J ohn Da ™ on Ireland. 

In this action, highly commendable, he intended to hazard 

his own aflion, that fo the more eaflly he might win adventur- 
who elfe were like to be lefs forward. Sir JV. Ral 4 „b’s EfT 
Had it not been for the Britiih, which the late ware drew 
orer, and of adventurers or foldiers feated here, the country had 
by the laft war, and plague, been left, in a manner, deftfite. ’ 

Their wealthy trade from pirate’s rapi Srell 
Our merchants fhall no more advent’ rers be. Dryden. 


Adve'n- 




Adventurous, adj. [adventureux, Fr.] 

1. He that is inclined to adventures ; and, confequently, bold, 
daring, courageous. 

At land and lea, in many a doubtful fight. 

Was never known a more advent' rous knight ; 

Who oftrier drew his fword, and always tor the right. 

Drycl. Hind and Panther . 

2. Applied to things ; that which is full of hazard 5 which re- 
quires courage ; dangerous. 

But I’ve already troubled you too long. 

Nor dare attempt a more advent' rous long. 

My humble verfe demands a fofter theme ; 

A painted meadow, or a purling ftream. Addifon. 

AdveNturously. adv. [from adventurous.] 

After an adventurous manner ; boldly ; daringly. 

They are both hanged ; and fo would this be, if he durft 
Heal any thing advcnturoujly. Shakefpeare' s Henry V. 

Adventuresome, adj. [from adventure.'] 

The fame with adventurous : a low word, fcarcely ufed in 


writing. 


Did. 


Adve'nturesomeness. n.f. [from adventurefo?ne] 

The quality of being adventurefome. 

AT) VERB. n.f. [adverbium, Lat* ] 

A word joined to a verb or adjedtive, and folely applied to 
the ufe of qualifying and reftraining the latitude of their figni- 
fication, by the intimation of fome circumftance thereof; as, 
of quality, manner, degree. Clarke s Latin Grammar. 

Thus we fay, he runs fwiftly ; the bird flies aloft ; he lives 
virtuoufly. 

Ad v eR b 1 A L . adj. [ adverhialis , Lat. ] 

That which has the quality or ferudfure of an adverb. 
AdveRbially. adv. [ adverbialiter , Lat.] 

Like an adverb ; in the manner of an adverb. 

I fhould think alta was joined adverbially with t remit, did 
Virgil make ufe of fo equivocal a fyntax. Addif Rem. on Italy. 
Adve'rsaele. adj. [from adverfe.] 

Contrary to ; oppofite to. Did. 

ADVERSARIA, n.f [Lat. A book, as it fhould feem, in 
which Debtor and Creditor were fet in oppofition.] A com- 
mon-place ; a book to note in. 

Thefe parchments are fuppofed to have been St. Paul’s ad- 
r erf aria. Bulls Sermons. 

Adversary, n.f. [adverfaire, Fr. adverfarius, Lat.] 

An opponent ; antagonift ; enemy : generally applied to 
thofe that have verbal or judicial quarrels ; as, controvertifls or 
litigants : fometimes, to an opponent in iingle combat. It may 
fometimes imply an open profeflion of enmity ; as we fay, a 
fecret enemy is worfe than an open adverfary. 

Yet am I noble, as the adverfary 
I come to cope. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Thofe rites and ceremonies of the church, therefore, which 
were the felf-fame now that they were, when holy and virtuous 
men maintained them again!! profane and deriding adversaries, 
her own children have in dcrihon Hooker , b. i. § i.- 

Mean while th’ adverfary of God and man, 

Satan, with thoughts inflam’d, of higheft defign, 

Puts on fwift wings. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. ii. /. 620. 
An adverfary , on the contrary, makes a ftricler fearch into 
us, and difeovers every flaw and imperfection in our tempers. 
A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues ; an enemy inflames his 
crimes. "" Adclijon. Spectator, N w 399. 

Adversative, adj. [adverfativus, Lat.] 

A term of grammar, applied to a word which makes fome 
oppofition or variety ; as in this fentence : This diamond is 
orient, but it is rough. But is an adverfative conjundtion. 

AD VERSE, adj. [adverfus, Lat.] 

In profe it has now the accent on the firft fyllable ; in verfe 
it is accented on the firft by Shakefpeares on either, indifferent- 
ly, by Milton ; on the laft, by Dryden ; on the firft, by Rof- 

conrnon. . 

1. Acting with contrary diredtions ; as, two bodies in collifion. 

Was I for this nigh wreckt upon the fea, 

And twice, by adverfe winds, from England’s bank 
Drove back again unto my native clime. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

As when two polar winds blowing adverfe , 

Upon the Cronian fea together drive 

Mountains of ice. Milton's Paradife Lojl, Vi x. /. 2^9. 

With adverfe blaft up-turns them from' the South, 

Notus and Afer. Ibid. 1 . 70 r. 

A cloud of fmoke envelopes either hoft, 

And all at once the combatants are loft ; 

Darkling they join adverfe, and fnock unfeen ; 

Courfers with courfcrs juftling, men with men. Dryd. 

2. Figuratively, contrary to the wifh or defire ; thence, calami- 
tous; afflictive ; pernicious. It is oppofed to projperous. 

What if he hath decreed, that I (hall firft 
Be try’d in humble ftate, and things adverfe ; 

By tribulations, injuries, infults, 

Contempts, and fcorns, and fnares, and violence. Par. Reg. 

Some the prevailing malice of the great. 

Unhappy men, or adverfe fate, 

Sunk deep into the gulfs of an affl idled ftate. Rofcommon . 


3. Perfonally opponent ; the perfen that counteract another, or 
contefts any thing. 

Well fhe faw her father was grown her adverfe party; and 
yet her fortune fuch, as fhe muft favour her rivals. Sidney. 
Adve'rsity. n.f [adverftc, hr.] 

Affliction ; calamity ; that is, oppofition to our wifhes. 

1. Theca ufe of our for row; affiidtion ; misfortune. Inthisf en f e 
it may have a plural. 

Let me embrace thefe four adverfities. 

For wife men fay, it is the wifeft courfe. Shakefp, Hen. VI, 

2. The ftate of uuhappinefs ; mifery. 

Sweet are the ufes of adverfity , 

Which like the toad, ugly and venomous. 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. Shah. As you like it. 
Concerning deliverance itfelf from all adverfity , we ufe not 
to fay men are in adverfity, whenfoever they feel any l'mall 
hinderance of their welfare in this world, but when fome not- 
able affliction or crofs, fome great calamity or trouble, befall- 
eth them. Hooker, b. v. § 48, ‘ 

A remembrance of the good ufe he had made ol profperity, 
contributed to fupport his mind under the heavy weight of ad- 
verfity, which then lay upon him. Atterbury's Sermons. 

Adve'rsly. adv. [from adverfe.] 

In an adverfe manner ; oppofitely ; unfortunately. 

What I think, I utter, and fpend my malice in my breath. 
Meeting two fuch wealfmen as you are, (I cannot call you Ly- 
curgufles) if the drink you give me touch my palate adverfy , I 
make a crooked face at it. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

To ADVE'RT. v. n. [ adverto , Lat.] 

To attend to ; to regard ; to obferve ; with the particle to 
before the object of regard. 

The mind of man being not capable at once to advert to 
more than one thing, a particular view and examination of 
fuch an innumerable number of vaft bodies, will afrord matter 
of admiration. Ray on the Creation. 

Now to the univerfal whole advert ; 

The earth regard as of that whole a part ; 

In which wide frame more noble worlds abound ; 

Witnefs, ye glorious orbs, which hang around. Blacbnore. 
We fometimes fay, To advert the mind to an objeft. 
AdveRtence. n. f. [from advert.] 

Attention to ; regard to ; confideration. 

Chriftianity may make Archimedes his challenge ; give it 
but where it may fet its foot ; allow but a fober advertence 
to its propofals, and it will move the whole world. 

Decay of Piety. 

AdveRtency. n. f. [from advert .] 

The fame with advertence. Attention ; regard ; heedfulnefs. 

Too much advertency is not your talent ; or elfe you had 
fled from that text, as from a rock. Swift. 

To ADVERTFSE-; «y. a. [advertir, Fr.] 

It is now fpoken with the accent upon the laft fyllable ; but 
appears to have been anciently accented on the fecond. 

1. To inform another; to give intelligence; with an accufatke 
of the perfon informed. 

The bifhop did require a refpite. 

Wherein he might the king his iord advertife , 

Whether our daughter were legitimate. 

„ , Shakefpeare' s Henry VIII. 

As I by friends am well advertifed, 

• Sir Edmund Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 

Bifhop of Exeter, his elder brother, 

With many more confederates are in arms. 

Shakefpeare' s Richard III. 

2. To inform ; to give notice ; with of before the fubjecl of in- 
formation. . . 

The death of Selymus nothing fufpe&ed, Ferhates, under- 
ftanding that Solvman expedled more affined advertifement, 
fent unto the other Baflas ; unto whom he declared the death 
of the emperor : of which they, by another meflenger, adver- 
tifed Solyman ; firming thofe letters with all their hands and 
feals. , Knolles's Hifory of the Turks. 

'I 'hey were to advertife the chief hero of the diftreffes of his 
fubjedls, occafioned by his abfence, to crave his fuccour, and 
folicite him to haften his return. Dryd. Pref. Dufrefn . 

3. To give notice of any thing, by means of an advertifement in 
the publick prints ; as, He advertifed his lofs. 

Advertisement, or Advertisement, n.f [ advertife - 
merit, Fr.] 

1. lnftru£tion ; admonition. , * 

— ’Tis all men’s office to fpeak patience 
To thofe, that wring under the load of forrow ; 

But no man’s virtue nor fufficiency, 

To be fo moral, when he fhall endure 

The like himlelf : therefore give me no counfel ; 

My griefs are louder than advertifement. 

Shakefpeare' s Much ado about Nothing 

2. Intelligence ; information. 

T hen, as a cunning printfe that ufeth fpies. 

If they return no news, doth nothing know ; 

But if they make advertifement of lies. 

The prince’s counfel all awry do go. Sir John 
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He had received advertifement, that the party, which was fent 
for his relief from London, had received fome brufe in Somer- 
fetthire, which would much retard their march. Clarendon. 

The drum and trumpet, by their feveral founds lerve for 
many kinds of advertijements , m military affairs : tne bells Lrve 
to proclaim a fcare-lire ; and, ill fome places, water-breaches ; 
the departure of a man, woman, or child ; time ot divine fer- 

vice; the hour of the day; day of the month. 1 .aide, . 

3, Notice of any thing publifhed in a paper of intelligence. 
Advertiser, n.f [ advertifeur , Fr.] _ 

1. He that gives intelligence or information. 

2 . The paper in which advertifements are publifhed. 

Adve rtising, or Adver'i i'sing. part. adj. [from advertife.] 
Active in giving intelligence ; monitory : a word not now in 

ufe. 

As I was then 

Advertifng, and holy to your bufinefs, ^ 

Not changing heart with habit, I am ftill 
Attornied at your fervice. Shakefp. Me afire for Meafure . 
To AdveNperate. v. n. [ advefpero , Lat.] 

To draw towards evening. # • Hicl. 

Advice, n.f [avis, advis, Fr. from advjfo$ low Latin.] 

3 . Counfel; inftruaion : except that inftkaion implies fuperio- 
rity, and advice may be given by equals or inferiors. 

Break we our match up, and, by my advice , 

Let us impart what we have feen to-night 

Unto young Hamlet. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

O troubled, weak and coward, as thou art ! 

Without thy poor advice, the lab’ring heart 
To worfe extremes with fwifter fteps would run ; 

Not fav’d by virtue, yet by vice undone. Prior. 

2. Refleaion ; prudent confideration ; as, he always aas with 
good advice. 

What he hath won, that he hath fortified : 

So hot a fpeed, with fuch advice difpos’d. 

Such temperate order, in fo fierce a courfe. 

Doth want example. Shakefp. King John. 

3. Confutation ; deliberation ; with the particle with. 

Great princes, for the moft part, taking advice with work- 
men, with no lefs coft, fet their things together. Bacon' s Eff. 

4. Intelligence ; as, the merchants received advice of their lofs. 
This fenfe is fomewhat low, and chiefly commercial. 

Advi'ce-boat. n.f A veflel employed to bring intelligence. 
Advisable, adj. [from advij'e.] Prudent; fit to be advifed. 
Some judge it adv fable for a man to account with his heart 
every day ; and this, no doubt, is the beft and fureft courfe; 
for ftill the oftner, the better. South's Sermons. 

It is not advifable to reward, where men have the tendernefs 
not to punifh. L’EJlrange’s Fables. 

Advi'sableness. n.f. [from advifable.] The quality of being 
advifable, or fit ; fitnels ; propriety. 

To A D V V S E. v. a. [advijer, Fr.] 

I* To counfel; with the particle to before the thing advifed. 

If you do ftir abroad, go arm’d. — — 

— -Arm’d, brother! 

Brother, I advife you to the beft. Shale. K. Lear. 

I would advife all gentlemen to learn merchants accounts, 
and not to think it a fkill that belongs not to them. Locke. 

When I confider the fcruples and cautions I here lay in your 
way, methinks it looks as if I advifed you to fomething which 
I would have offered at, but in effieft not done. Idem . 

2. To give information ; to inform; to make acquainted with 
any thing ; often with the particle of before the thing told. 

You were advis'd, his flefh was capable 
Of wounds and fears; and that his forward fpirit 
W ould lift him, where moft trade of danger rano-’d. 

Shakefpeare' s Henry IV. p. ii. 
Such difeourfe brino- on. 

As may advife him of his happy ftate ; 

Happinefs in his pow’r, left free to will. Paradife Loft. 

A pofting meffenger difpatch’d from hence. 

Of this fair troop advis'd their aged prince. Dryden' s JEneid. 
To Advi'se. v. n. 

1. I o confult ; with the particle with before the perfon con- 
futed ; as, he advifed with his companions. 

2. To confider ; to deliberate. 

Advife if this be worth 
Attempting, or to fit in darknefs here. 

Hatching vain empires. Miltons Paradife Lojl , b. ii. 

Advi'sed. participial adj. [from advife.] 

1. Acting with deliberation and defign ; prudent; wife. 

Let his travel appear rather in his diicourfe, than in his ap- 
parel or gefture; and, in his difeourfe, let him be rather ad- 
vifed in his aiftwers, than forward to tell ftories. Bacon's EJJ. 
Fh’ Almighty Father, where he fits 
Shrin’d in hi's fiuidluary of heav’n (ecu re, 

Confulting on the fum ot things forefeen. 

This tumult, and permitted all, advis'd. Paradife Loft, b.x i. 

2 . Performed with deliberation ; done on purpofe ; a£led with de- 
fign. 

By that which we work naturally, as, when we breathe, 
fleep, and move, we fet forth the glory of God,- as natural 

Vol. I. 
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ao-ents do ; albeit we have no exprefs purpofe to maxe that cur 
end, nor any advifed determination therein to follow a law. 

Hooker, b. 1. p. 49- 

In my fchool-days, when I had loft one fhaft, 

I fhot his fellow of the felf-fame flight. 

The lelf-fame way, with more advifed watch. 

To find the other forth ; by vent’ring both, • # 

I oft found both. Shakefp. Merchant of V mice, 

Advi'sedly. adv. [from advifed.] Deliberately; purpofely; 

by defis'n ; prudently. . 

Surprize may be made by moving things, when the paity is 
In hafte, and cannot flay to confider advifedly of that which is 
moved. gacM,myxx m. 

Thou ftileft fecond thoughts (which are by all allowed the 
beft) a relapfe ; and talkeft of a quagmire, where no man ever 
ftuck faft and accufeft conftancy of mifehief in what is na- 
tural, and advifedly undertaken. _ Sir John Suckling. 

Advi'sednrss. n.f [from advifed.] Deliberation; cool and 

prudent procedure. . 

While things are in agitation, private men may mcdeitly 
tender their thoughts to the confideration of thofe that are in 
authority ; to whofe care it belongeth, in preferibing concern- 
ing indifferent things, to proceed with all juft advifednejs and 
moderation. Saunderfon' s Judgjnent in one View ; 

Ad viNement. n.f [advifement, Fr.] 

1. Counfel ; information. 

Mote I wote, 

What ftrange adventure do ye now purfue ? 

Perhaps my fuccour, or advifement meet, 

Mote ftead you much your purpofe to fubdue. Fairy fpueen, 
I will, according to your advifement , declare the evils, which 
feem moft hurtful. Spenfer s State of Ireland. 

2. It is taken likewife; in old writers, for prudence and circum- 
fpedlion. It is now, in both fenfes, antiquated. 

AdvPser. n.f [from advife.] 1 he perfon that advifes, or gives 
counfel ; a counfellor. 

Here, free from court-compliances, he walks, 

And with himfelf, his beft advifer , talks. Waller. 

They never fail of their moft artful and indefatigable ad- 
drefs, to filence this impertinent advifer , whofe feverity awes 
their exceffes. Rogers's Sermons . 

AdulaYion. n.f [ adulation , Fr. adulatio, Lat.] Flattery $ 

. high compliment. 

O be fick, great Greatnefs ! 

And bid thy ceremony give thee cure. 

Think’ft thou the firy fever will go out. 

With titles blown from adulation ? Shakefp, Henry V. 

They who flattered him moft before, mentioned him n®w 
with the greateft bitternefs, and called him now the corrupter 
of the king, and betrayer,of the people; without imputing the 
leaf! crime to him, committed fince the time of that exalted 
adulation , or that was not then as much known to them, as it 
could be now. Clarendon. 

AdulaYor. n.f [adulator, Lat.] A flatterer. Dill. 

ARulatory. adj. [adulator ius, Lat.] Flattering; full of com- 
pliments; 

ADU'L T. adj. [adultus, Lat.] Grown up ; paft the age of in- 
fancy and weaknefs. 

They would appear lefs able to approve themfelves, not only 
to the cdnfeftbr, but even to the catechift, in their adult age, 
than they were in their minority ; as having fcarce ever thought 
of the principles of their religion, fince they conned them to 
avoid corre&ion. Decay of Piety. 

The earth, by thefe applauded fchools, ’tis faid. 

This fingle crop of men and women bred; 

Who grown adult, (fo chance, it feems, enjoin’d) 

Did, male and female, propagate their kind. Blackmore. 

AduRt. n.f A perfon above the age of infancy, or grown 
to fome degree of ftrength ; fometimes full grown : a word ufed 
chiefly by medicinal writers. 

The depreffion of the cranium, without a fraclure, can but 
feldom occur ; and then it happens to children, whofe bones 
are more pi iable and foft than thofe of adults. Sharp's Surgery. 

Adultness. n.f. [from adult.] The ftate of being adult. 
See Adolescence. j 

To Adu'lter. y.a. [ adulterer , Fr. adultero, Lat.] To com- 
mit adultery with another : a word not claflical. 

His chafte wife 

He adulters ftill : his thoughts lye with a whore. Ben. Johnf 

Adulterant, n. f. [adidterans, Lat.] The perfon or thino- 
which adulterates. * & 

To Adulterate, v.a. [ adulterer , Fr. adultero , Lat.] 

1. To commit adultery. 

But fortune, oh ! 

Adulterates hourly with thine uncle John ; 

And with her golden hand hath pluckt on France. 

~ Shakefp. King John* 

2 . To corrupt by fome foreign admixture ; to contaminate. 

Common pot-afhes, bought of them that fell it in fhops,who 
are not fo molifhly knavifh, as to adulterate them with falt- 
petre, which is much dearer than pot-afhes. Boyle 

Could a man be compofed to fuch an advantage of conftitu- 

L tution. 
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tion, that it (hould not at all adulterate the images of his mind ; 
yet this fecond nature would alter the crafts of his underftand- 
ing. Glanville's Scepfis Scientifica , c. xvi. 

The prefent war has fo adulterated our tongue with drange 
words, that it would be impoflible for one of our great grand- 
fathers to know what his pofterity have been doing. Spectator, 

Adulterate, adj. [from To adulterate .] 

1. Tainted with the guilt of adultery. 

I am po fiefs’ d with an adulterate blot ; 

My blood is mingled with the grime of lud ; 

Being (trumpeted by thy contagion. Shakefp. Comedy of Err. 

— That inceduous, that adulterate bead. Idem, Hamlet. 

2 . Corrupted with fome foreign mixture. 

It does indeed differ no more, than the maker of adulterate 
wares does from the vender of them. Gavermn. of the Tongue. 

They will have all their gold and filver, and may keep their 
adulterate copper at home ; for we are determined not to pur- 
chafe it with our manufactures. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

Adu'lterateness. n. f [from adulterate .] The quality or 
date of being adulterate, or counterfeit. 

Adulteration, n.f [from adulterate.] 

1 . The act of adulterating or corrupting by foreign mixture ; 
contamination. 

To make the compound pafs for the rich metal fimple, is an 
adulteration , or counterfeiting : but if it be done avowedly, and 
without difguifmg, it may be a great faving of the richer me- 
tal . Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N° 798. 

2. The date of being adulterated, or contaminated. 

Such tranflations are like the adulteration of the nobled wines, 
where fomething of the colour, fpirit, and flavour, will re- 
main ; and, while they pleafe fome injudicious palates, do 
only raife the indignation of every goodtade. Felton on the Clajf. 

Adu'lterer. n.f. [adulter, Lat.] The perfon guilty of adul- 
tery. 

With what impatience mud the mufe behold, 

The wife by her procuring hufband fold ; 

For tho’ the law makes null th’ adulterer' s deed 

Of lands to her, the cuckold may fucceed. Dryd. Juvenal. 

Adu'lteress. n.f. [from adulterer .] A woman that com- 
mits adultery. 

The Spartan lady replied, when (he was afked. What was 
the punixhment for adulterejfes ? There are no fuch things here. 

Government of the Tongue , § 3. 

A robe of tiffue, diff with golden wire ; 

An upper ved, once Helen’s rich attire ; 

From Argos by the fam’d adult' refs brought ; 

With golden flow’rs and winding foliage wrought. Dry. Fir. 

Adu'lt erin e. n.f. [adulterine, Fr. adult erinus, Lat.] A child 
born of an adulterefs : a term of canon law. 

Adu'lteROUS. adj. [adulter, Lat.] Guilty of adultery. 

Th’ adulterous Antony, mod large 
In his abominations, turns you off", 

And gives his potent regiment to a trull. 

That nofes it againd us. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
An adidterous perfon is tied to reditution of the injury, fo 
far as it is reparable ; and to make provifion for the children, 
that they may not injure the legitimate. Taylor. 

Think on whole faith th’ adult'rous youth rely’d ; 

Who promis’d, who procur’d the Spartan bride ? Dryd. /En . 

ADU'LTERY. n.f. [adulterium, Lat.] The act of violat- 
ing the bed of a married perfon. 

All thy domedic griefs at home be left. 

The wife’s adult' ry, with the fervant’s theft; 

And (the mod racking thought, which can intrude) 

Forget falfe friends, and their ingratitude. Dryd. Juven. 

Adu'mbrant. adj. [from adumbrate.] That which gives a 
flight refemblance. 

To A DU' M B R A TE. v. a. [adumbro, Lat.] 

To fhadow out ; to give a flight likenefs ; to exhibit a faint 
refemblance, like that which (hadows afford of the bodies 
which they reprefent. 

Heaven is defigned for our reward, as well as refeue ; and 
therefore is adumbrated by all thofe pofitive excellencies, which 
can endear or recommend. Decay of Piety. 

Adumbr a'tion. n.f. [from adumbrate.’] 

1. The act of adumbrating, or giving a flight and imperfeft re- 
prefentation. See ADUMBRA I E. 

To make fome adumbration of that we mean, the interiour 
is rather an impullion or contufion of the air, than an elifion or 
feftion of the (lime. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N° 187. 

2. T he (light and imperfedt reprefentation of a thing ; a faint 
(ketch. 

The obfervers view but the backfide of the hangings ; the 
right one is on the other fide the grave : and our knowledge is 
but like thofe broken ends; at bed a mod confufed adumbra- 
ticn. Glanvi lie's Scepfs Scientifca. 

Thofe of thefird fort have fome adumbration of the rational 
nature, as vegetables have of the fenfible. Hales's Origin. 

Aduna'tion. n. f. [from ad and unus , Lat.] 7 he date of be- 
ing united; union: a word of little ufe. 

\Vhen, by glaciation, wood, draw, dud, and water, are 
fuppofed to be united into one lump, the cold does not caufe 
any real union or adunat ion, but only hardening the aqueous parts 
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of the liquor into ice; the other bodies, being accidentally prefent 
in that liquor, are frozen up in it, but not really united. B 0 / 
Adu'ncity. n.f. [aduncitas, Lat.] Crookednefs ; flexure m 
wards ; hookednefs. 

There can be no quedion, but the aduncity of the pounces 
and beaks of the hawks, is the caufe of the great and habitual 
immorality of thofe animals. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scril 
Adu'nque. adj. [aduncus, Lat.] Crooked; bending inwards • 
hooked. 

The birds that are fpeakers, are parrots, pies, jays, daws 
and ravens ; of which parrots have an adunque bill, but the refl 
not. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N 4 238 

A'dvocacy. n.f. [from advocate.] 7 'he aft of pleading ; vin- 
dication ; defence ; apology : a word in little ufe. 

If any there are who are of opinion, that there are no anti- 
podes, or that the dars do fall, they (hall not want herein the 
applaufe or advocacy of Satan. Brown's Vulgar Errours b i 
ADVOCATE, n. f. [advocatus, Lat.j 

1. He that pleads the caufe of another in a court of judicature. 

An advocate, in the general import of the word, is that per- 
fon who has the pleading and management of a judicial caufe. 
In a drift way of fpeaking, only that perfon is ftiled advocate 
who is the patron of the caufe, and is often, in Latin, termed 
togatus, and, in Englifh, a perfon of the long robe. Ayl. P GYt 

Learn what thou ow’d thy country and thy friend ; 
What’s requifite to fpare, and what to fpend : 

Lear n this ; and, after, envy not the dore 

Of the greas’d advocate that grinds the poor. Dryd. Perfeus . 

2. He that pleads any caufe, in whatever manner, as a controver- 
tid or vindicator. 

If (he dares trud me with her little babe, 

I’ll fhew’t the king, and undertake to be 
Her advocate to th’ louded. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Of the feveral forms of government that have been, or are, 
in the world, that caufe feems commonly the better, that has 
the better advocate, or is advantaged by frefher experience. 

Temple's Mifcellanies. 

3. It is ufed with the particle for before the perfon or thing, in 
whole favour the plea is offered. 

Foes to all living worth except your own, 

And advocates for folly dead and gone. Pope's Ep files. 

4. In the fcriptural and facred fenfe, it dands for one of the offices 
of our Redeemer. 

Me his advocate. 

And propitiation ; ‘all his works on me. 

Good, or not good, ingraft. Milton's ParadifeLof. 

Advoca'tion. n.f. [from advocate.]. The office of pleading; 
plea; apology. 

Alas ! thrice gentle Cafflo, 

My advocation is not now in tune ; 

My lord is not my lord ; nor (hould I know him. 

Were he in favour, as in humour, alter’d. Shakefp . Othello. 
Advola'tion. 71. J. [ advolo , advolatum, Lat.] The aft of fly- 
ing to fomething. Dif. 

Advolu'tion. n.f. [advolutio, Lat.j The aft of rolling to 
fomething. 

Advo'utry. n. f. [ avoutrie , Fr.] Adultery. 

He was the mod perfidious man upon the earth, and he had 
made a marriage compounded between an advoutry and a 
ra P c * Bacon's Henry VII. 

Advowe'. n. f. He that has the right of advowfon. See Ae- 
vowson. 

Advo'wson, or Advo'wzen. n.f [In common law.] 

A right to prefent to a benefice, and fignifies as much as Jus 
Patronatus. In the canon law, it is fo termed, becaufe they 
that originally obtained the right of prefenting to any church, 
were great benefaftors thereto ; and are therefore termed 
fometimes Patroni, fometimes Advocati. Cowell, 

T o Adu'rf. v. n. [aduro, Lat.] To burn up. 

Such a degree of heat, which doth neither melt nor fcorch, 
doth mellow, and not adure. Bacons Nat. Hijl . N° 319. 

Adu'st. adj. [adujlus, Lat.] 

1 . Burnt up ; hot as with fire, fcorched. 

By this means, the virtual heat of the water will enter ; and 
fuch a heat as will not make the body adujl, or fragile. Bacon, 

Which with torrid heat. 

And vapours as the Libyan air adujl. 

Began to parch that temperate clime. Milton's Par. Loft. 

2. It is generally now applied, in a medicinal or philofophical 
fenfe, to the complexion and humours of the body. 

Such humours are adujl, as, by long heat, become of 3 hot 
and fiery nature, as choler, and the like. Quincy. 

T o eafe the foul of one oppreffive weight, 

This quits an empire, that embroils a (hate. 

The fame adujl complexion has impell’d 
Charles to the convent, Philip to the field. Tope, 

Adu'sted. adj. [See Adust.] 

1 . Burnt ; fcorch’d ; dried with fire. 

Sulphurous and nitrous foam 
They found, they mingled, and with fubtle art, 

Concofted, and adujled, they reduc’d 

To blacked grain, and into (fore convey’d. Paradife Loft . 

2. Hot, 
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2. Hot, as the complexion. , 

In regard they are but the fruits of adujled choler, and the 
evaporations of a vindicative fpirit, Helia needs not much care 
for them ; befides, (lie muff: give lofers leave to fpeak. Howell. 

Adu'stible. adj. [from adujl.] That which may be adufted, 
or burnt up. . . Diet. 

Adu'stion. n.f [from adujl.] The aft of burning up, or dry- 
ing, as by fire. . 

This is ordinarily a confequent of a burning colliquative fe- 
ver ; the fofter parts being melted away, the heat continuing 
its adujlion, upon the drier and fiefhy parts, changes into a mar- 
cid fever. Harvey on Conjumptions, 

Adz. n.f See Addice. 

AE, or IE. A diphthong of very frequent ufe in the Latin lan- 
guage, which feems not properly to have any place in the En- 
glifh ; fince the ce of the Saxons has been long out of ufe, be- 
ing changed to e fimple, to which, in words frequently occur- 
ring, the es of the Romans is, in the fame manner, altered, as 
in equator , equinoctial, and even in Eneas. 

Al'glogue. n.f [written inftead of eclogue , from a miftaken 
etymology.] A pafforal ; a dialogue in verfe between goat- 
herds. 

Which moved him rather in aglogues otherwife to write; 
doubting, perhaps, his ability, which he little needed, or mind- 
ing to furnifh our tongue with this kind wherein it faulteth. 

Spenfsr's Pajiorals. 

Al'gilops. n.f. [Aya.u^, Gr. fignifyirlg goat-eyed, the goat be- 
ing fubjeft to this ailment.] 

A tumour or fwejling in the great corner of the eye, by the 
root of thenofe, either with or without an inflammation : alio 
a plant fo called, for its fuppofed virtues againd fuch a didem- 
per. Quincy. 

JEgilcps is a tubercle in the inner canthus of the eye. 

Wifeman's Surgery. 

^Egypti'acum. n.f. An ointment confiding only of honey, 
verdigreafe and vinegar. j Quincy. 

JEl, or Eal, or Al. 

In compound names, as vdv in the Greek compounds, figni- 
fies all, or altogether. So Allwin is a compleat conqueror : Albert , 
all illujlrious : Aldred, altogether reverend : Alfred, altogether 
peaceful. To thefe P antma chius, Pancratius, Pamphilius, ftc. 
do in fome meafure anfwer. Gibfon's Camdem 

iELF, (which, according to various dialefts, is pronounced u/J, 
^velph, hulph, hilp, helfc, and, at this day, belpe) implies aflidance. 
So /Elf win is victorious, and Atlfivold, an auxiliary governour ; 
Mlfgifa, a lender of ajfjlance : with which Boetius , Symmachus, 
Epicurus, &c. bear a plain analogy. Gibfon's Camden . 

^ni'gma. See Enigma. 

Ae'rial .adj. [aerius, Lat.] 

1. Belonging to the air, as confiding of it 

The thunder, when to roll 

With terrour through the dark aerial hall. Paradife Lojl, 

From all that can with fins or feathers fly, 

Thro’ the aerial or the wat’ry fky. Prior. 

I gathered the thicknefs of the air, or aerial interval, of the 
glaffes at that ring. . Newton's Opticks. 

Vegetables abound more with aerial particles, than animal 

(ubftances. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. rroduced by the air. 

The gifts of heav’n my foll’wing fong purfues. 

Aerial honey, and ambrohal dews. Dryd. Fir?. Gear?. 

3. Inhabiting the air. 6 

_ YY here thofe immortal (hapes 

Of bright aerial fpirits live infpher’d, 

In regions mild, of calm and ferene air. Paradife Regained. 

Aerial animals may be fubdivided into birds and flies. Locke. 

4. Flaced m the air. 

^ Here fubterranean works and cities fee, 

7 here towns aerial on the waving tree. Pope's EJJ'ay on Man. 
High ; elevated in fituation, and therefore in the air. 

A fpacious city dood, with firmed walls, 

Sure mounded, and with numerous turrets crown’d 
Aerial fpires, and citadels, the feat 

Of kings and heroes refolute in war. PhiliM 

Aerie, n.f. [airie, Fr.] MlpS ' 

7 he proper word in hawks and other birds of prey for that 
which we generally cal) a neil in other birds. P 5 S 

A' A I ' OGY ' fr* and Gr.] The doflrine of the air. 

thea'n NCY ‘”’^ Gr ’J The art of divining by 

Ar the°lTn TRV ' *- f - and ^ Th* of meafuring 

AE the 0 air° I>V ‘ ”‘ f ' W and nlA ’ Gr '] The obfervatitf ' of 

T'i hiops-minerai. n.f. Ui.-i. 

A medicine fo called, from its dark colour, nrenared of 

a U bUck V nowdt fUl ®S “V §r °u Und to S ethcr in a marble mortar to 
nottV^at as have Ufed ;t moft ’ its virtues 

upon Ihakina ’ d hojlow > Wlth kmewhat in it that rattles 

Sidney. 
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Afa'r. adv. [from a for at, and far.] See FaR; 

1. At a great didance. 

So (haken as we are, fo wan with care, 

Find we a time for frighted peace to pant. 

And breathe (hort-winded accents of new broils, 

To be commenc’d in drouds afar remote ? 

Shakefpeare's Henry I\ = 
We hear better when we hold our breath than contrary ; 
infomuch as in lideriing to attain a found afar off, men hold 
their breath. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N° 2 84= 

2. To a great didance. 

Heftor hadened to relieve his boy ; 

Difmifs’d his burnifh’d helm that flione afar. 

The pride of warriours, and the pomp of waft Dryd - 

3; From afar ; from a didant place. 

The rough Vultumus, furious in its courfe; 

With rapid dreams divides die fruitful grounds. 

And from afar in hollow murmur founds. Adclifon on Italy. 

4. Afar off ; remotely didant. 

Much fufpefting his fecret ends, he entertained a treaty of 
peace with France, but fecretly and afar off, and to be govern- 
ed as occafions fhould vary. Sir John Hayward. 

Aff.'ard. participial adj. [from to fear, for to fright, with a re- 
dundant.] 

1. Frighted ; terrified ; afraid. 

He loudly bray’d, that like was never heard. 

And from his wide devouring oven fent 
A flake of fire, that flafhing in his beard. 

Him all amaz’d, and almod made afeard. Fairy Queen. 
But tell me, Hal, art thou not horridly afeard? Thou being 
heir apparent, could the world pick thee out three fuch enemies; 
.again, as Douglas, Percy, and Glendower. Shakefp . Henry IV. 

Till he cherifh’d too much beard. 

And make Love, or me afeard. Ben. John fan's Underwoods. 

2. It has the particle of beffore the object of fear. 

Fear is deferibed by Spenfer to ride in armour, at the clafh- 
ing whereof he looks afeard of himfelf. Peacham. 

It is now obfolete ; the lad authour whom I have found ufing 
it, is Scdley. 

AFER. n. fs [Lat.] The* fouthweft wind. 

With ad verfe blaft upturns them from the fouth, 

Notus, and Afer, black with thund’rous clouds, 

From Sierra Liona. Milton's Paradife Left, l. x. 

Affabi'lity. n.f. [affabilite, Fr. affabilitas, Lat] See Af- 
fable. 

7 he quality of being affable; eafinefs of manners; cour- 
teoufnefs ; civility ; condefcenfion. It is commonly ufed of 
fuperiours. 

Hearing of her beauty and her wit. 

Her affability and baflhful modelty. 

Her wond’rous qualities, and mild behaviour. 

. Shakcjpeare s Taming of the Shrew. 
He was of a mod flowing courtefy and affability to all men 
and fo defirous to oblige them, that he did not enough confide? 
the value of the obligation, or the merit of the perfon. Clarend. 

All indances of charity, Iweetnefs of converfation, affabi- 
lity, admonition, all fignifications of tendernefs, care and watch- 
fumefs, mud be expreffed towards children. Taylor: 

It.. 1 ® j^poflible tor a publick minifter to be fo open and eafv 
to all his old friends, as he was in his private condition ; but 

' h ; S ™^ T b ^ heI P? d r ou ^ b y atl affability of add refs. L'E/lraige. 

A E b A B L L. adj. [a fable, f r. affabilis , Lat.] 

l. Eafy of manners; accodable; courteous; complaifant. It 
is uled of fuperiours. 

He was affable, and both well and fair fpoken, and would ufe 
m^elweetnels and blandifhment of words, where he defired 
to afreft or perfuade any thing that he took to heart. Bacon 
Her father is Baptida Minola, 

An affable and courteous gentleman. Shakefp. Tarn. Shrew 
Gentle to me, and affable hath been 
Thy condefcenfion, and (hall be honour’d ever 
W ith grateful memory. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. viil 

" vouraUe. ‘ Cd “ tleeXternal a PP“rance; benign; mild; fa- 

Augulhis appeared, looking round him with a ferene and 
affable countenance upon all the writers of his a<re. Ta‘ ' 

Affaelenhss. n. f. [from affable.} Courtefy ; = a fFabilitV 

A ^%L^ : [tr ° m affam In an affaUe “r; cour- 

A fiXdTa worWlike mnnnef^” 7 J * 

AF fIble ULA/l I0N ‘ n ' f ' l a f abulatio ' Lat 0 The moral of a 


Did. 


Affa'ir. n.f \ affaire, Fr.] Bufmefs; fomethin-r to h. 

naged or traniaaed. It is ufed for both urivat?->n t 7 r’V 
matters. P ru ant ^ publick 

I was not born for courts or great affairs ■ 

I pay my debts, believe, and fay my payers’ P *, 

A good acquaintance with method willffreitiv ,(TA F P 
one m rangmg, difpohng. and nunaging ^ 

Walts' s Lcgick . 
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What St. John’s (kill in ftate affair s. 

What Ormond’s valour, Oxford’s cares, 

To aid their linking country lent. 

Was all deftroy’d by one event. Swift: 

To Affe'ar. v.n. [from offer, Fr.] To confirm; to give a 
function to ; to eftablifh : an old term of law. 

Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy bafts fure ; 

F or goodnefs dares not check thee ! 

His title is affiear’d. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Affe/ct. n.f [from the verb affed.] 

I . Affection ; paflion ; fenfation. - 

It feemeth that as the feet have a fympathy with the head ; 
fo the wrifts have a fympathy with the heart ; we fee the af- 
fects and paffions of the heart and fpirits are notably difcloled 
by the pulfe. Bacons Natural Hijlory , N° 97. 

2: Quality; circumftance. 

I find it difficult to make out one fingle ulcer, as authors de- 
feribe it, v/ithout other fymptoms or affed s joined to it. Wifem. 
This is only the antiquated word for affedion. 

To AFFE'CT. v.a. [offerer, Fr. officio, affectum, Lat] 

1. To aC?c upon ; to produce effects in any other thing. 

The fun 

Had firft his precept fo to move, fo fhine, 

As might affect the earth with cold, and heat, 

Scarce tolerable. Milton s Paradife Eoff, b. X; 

The generality of men are wholly governed by names, in 
matters of good and evil ; fo far as thefe qualities relate to, and 
affect, the auctions of men. South’s Sermons: 

Yet even thofe two particles do reciprocally affied each other 
with the fame force and vigour, as they would do at the fame 
diftance in any other fituation imaginable. Bentley s Sermons . 

2. To move the paffions. 

As a thinking man cannot but be very much offered with 
the idea of his appearing in the prefence of that Being, whom 
none can fee and live; he muff be much more affected, when 
he confiders, that this Being whom he appears before, will exa- 
mine the aCtions of his life, and reward or puniffi him accord- 
ingly. Addifon. Spectator, N° 513: 

3. To aim at; to endeavour after : fpoken of perfons, 

Atrides broke 

His filence next, but ponder’d ere he fpoke : 

Wife are thy words, and glad I would obey, 

But this proud man affed s imperial fway. Dryden’s Iliad: 

4; To tend to ; to endeavour after : fpoken of things. 

The drops of every fluid affied a round figure, by the mu- 
tual attraction oi their parts; as, the globe of the eaith and 
fea affeds a round figure, by the mutual attraction of its parts 
by gravity. Newtons Opticks . 

5. To be fond of; to be pleafed with ; to love ; to regard with 
fondnefs. 

That little which fome of the heathen did chance to hear, 
concerning fuch matter as the facred Scripture plentifully con- 
tained!, they did in wonderful fort affed. Hooker, b. i. 

There is your crown ; 

And he that wears the crown immortally. 

Long guard it yours ! If I affed it more. 

Than as your honour, and as your renown. 

Let me no more, from this obedience rife. Shak. Henry IV: 

Think not that wars we love, and ftrife affect ; 

Or that we hate fweet peace. Fairfax, b. ii. 

None but a woman could a man direcl 
To tell us women what we moft affed. Dryd. Wife of Bath. 

6. To make a fhew of fomething ; to ftudy the appearance of 
any thing ; with fome degree of hypocrify. . 

Another nymph, amongft the many fair, 

Before the reft effected ftill to ftand, 

And watch’d my eye preventing my command. Prior. 

Thefe often carry the humour fo far, till their affed ed 
coldnefs and indifference quite kills all the fondnefs ot a lover. 

Addifon. Spectator, N° 171: 
The confcious hufband, whom like fymptoms feize. 
Charges on her the guilt of their difeafe ; 

Affeding fury, aCts a madman’s part, 

He’ll rip the fatal fecret from her heart: Granville: 

■7; To imitate in an unnatural and conftrained manner. 

Spenfer, in offering the ancients, writ no language ; yet I 
would have him read for his matter, but as Virgil read Ennius. 

Ben. John] on’s Difcoverics. 

2 . To conviCt of fome crime'; to attaint with guilt: a phrafe 
merely juridical. 

By the civil law, if a dowry with a wife be promifed and 
not paid, the hufband is not obliged to allow her alimony: 

’ But if her parents (hall become infolvent by fome misfortune, 
{lie {hall have alimony, unlefs you can affed them with fraud, 
in promifing what they knew they were not able to perform: 

Ayliffc s Parergon , 

Affectation: n.f [ affedatio , Lat.] The aCt of making 
an artificial appearance. , • 

In things of their own nature indifferent, if either councils 
or particular men have at any time, with found judgment, mil- 
liked conformity between the church of God and infidels, die 
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caufe thereof hath been fomewhat elfe than only affectation of 
diffimilitude. Hooker, b. iv. § 

It has been, from age to age, an affectation to love the plea- 
fure of folitude, among thofe who cannot poffibly be fuppofed 
qualified for paffing life in that manner. Spectator, N° ^64. 
Affe'cted. participial adj. [from affed . ] 

1. Moved; touched with affeCtion; internally difpofed or in- 
clined. 


No marvel then if he were ill affected ; 

’Tis they have put him on the old man’s death. 

To have th’ expence and wafte of his revenues. 

Shakefp. King tear. 

He was allured, that the model they feemed affected to in 
their directory, was not like to any of their foreign reformed 
churches now in the world. Clarendon. 

2 . Studied with over- much care, or with hypocritical appear- 
ance. 

Thefe antick, lifping, affeCted phantafies, thefe new tuners 
of accents. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

3. In a perfonal fenfe, full of affe&ation ; as, an affeCted lady. 
Affe'ctedly: adv. [from affeCted.'] In an affected manner ; 

hypocritically; with more appearance than reality. 

Perhaps they are affededly ignorant ; they are fo willing it 
fhould be true, that they have not attempted to examine it. 

Government of the Tongue, § 5. 
Some indeed have been fo affededly vain, as to counterfeit 
immortality, and have ftolen their death, in hopes to be efteem- 
ed immortal. Brown s Vulgar Err ours , b. vii. c. 10. 

By talking fo familiarly of one hundred and ten thoufand 
pounds, by a tax upon a few commodities, it is plain, you are 
either naturally or affectedly ignorant of cur condition. Swift. 
Affe'ctedness. n.f [from affedecl] The quality of being 
affeefed, or of making falfe appearances. 

AFFECTION, n.f [affeCtion, Fr. affeClio, Lat.] 

1 . The ftate of being affeCted by any caufe, or agent. This ge- 
neral fenfe is little in ufe. 

Some men there are love not a gaping pig; 

Some that are mad if they behold a cat ; 

And others, when the bag-pipe lings i’ th’ nofe. 

Cannot contain their urine, for affedion. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice * 

2 . Paflion of any kind. 

Then gan the Palmer thus : moft wretched man. 

That to affedions does the bridle lend ; 

In their beginning they are weak and wan. 

But foon through fufterance grow to fearful end. Fairy 
Impute it to my late folitary life, which is prone to affec- 
tions. , Sidney , b. i. 

Affedions, as joy, grief, fear, and anger, with fuch like, 
being, as it were, the fundry falhions and forms of appetite, 
can neither rife at the conceit of a thing indifferent, nor yet 
choofe but rife at the fight of fome things. Hooker, b. i. 

To fpeak truth of Csefar, 

I have not known when his affedions fway’d 
More than his reafon. Shakefp. Julius Cccfar. 

Zeal ought to be compofed of the higheft degrees of pious 
affedions ; of which fome are milder and gentler, fome fliarper 
■ and more vehement. Sprat’s Sermons. 

I can prefent nothing beyond this to your affedions, to ex- 
cite your love and defire. Tillotfon. 

3. Love ; kindnefs ; good-will to fome perfon ; often with to, 
or towards , before the perfon. 

I have acquainted you 
With the dear love I bear to fair Anne Page, 

Who mutually hath anfwer’d my affedion. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of JVmdfor. 
My king is tangl'd in affedion to 
A creature of the queen’s lady Anne Bullen. Sh. Henry VIII. 
What warmth is there in your affedion towards any of thefe 
princely fuitors ? Shakefp. Merchant of V mice. 

Make his intereft depend upon mutual affedion and got d 
correfpondence with others. Collier on General Kindnefs . 

Nor at firft fight, like moft, admires the fair ; 

For you he lives, and you alone Ihall {hare 
H is laft affedion, as his early care. Pope. 

4. Good-will to any objed ; zeal ; paffionate regard. 

I have reafon to diftruft mine own judgment, as that which 
may be overborn by my zeal and affedion to this caufe. 

Bacon’s Holy JVar. 

Set your affedion upon my words ; defire them, and ye fliall 
be inftructcd. Wifdom, vi. 1 I* 

His integrity to the king was without blemifh, and his af- 
fedion to the church fo notorious, that he never deferted it. Cm. 

All the precepts of chriftianity command us to moderate out 
paffions, to temper our affedions towards all things below. ^ 

Let not the mind of a ftudent be under the influence of 
warm affedion to things of fenfe, when he comes to the 
of truth. Watts's Improvement of the Mia 

5. State of the mind, in general. 

There grows, 

In my moft ill compos'd affedion, fuch ^ 
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A ftanchlefs avarice, that, were I king, 

I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands. Shak. Maibet . 

The man that hath no mufick in himfelf, 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of fweet founds, 

Is fit for treafons, ftratagems, and fpoils ; 

The motions of his fpirit are dull as night, 

And his affedions dark as Erebus : 

Let no fuch man be trufted. Shakefp. Merchant of k met. 

6. Quality ; property. . . ,. 

The certainty and accuratenefs which is attributed to wha 
they deliver, muft be reftrained to what they teach, concern- 
ing thofe purely mathematical difeiplines, arithmetick <ui geo 
metry, where the affedions oi quantity are abftraaedly consi- 
dered. . B °y /e - 

The mouth being neceffary to conduct the voice to the 

fhape of its cavity, neceflarily gives the voice fome particular 
affedion of found in its pafl'age before it come to the lips. 

^ w Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

God may have joined immaterial fouls to other kinds of bo- 
dies, and in other laws of union ; and, from thofe different lav/s 
of union, there will arife quite different affedions , and natures, 
and fpecies of the compound beings. Bentley’s Sermons. 

7. State of the body, as aCted upon by any caufe. 

It feemed to me a venereal gonorrhaea, and others thought 
it arofe from fome fcorbutical affedion. Wijeman s Surgery. 

S. Lively reprefentation in painting. 

Affedion is the lively reprefentment of any paflion whatfo- 
ever, as if the figures flood not upon a cloth or board, but as 
if they were acting upon a ftage. Wotton’s Architecture. 

Affectionate, adj. [ affedionne , Fr. from affedion .] 

j. Full of affection ; ftrongly moved ; warm ; zealous. 

In their love of God, and dofireto pleafe him, men can never 
be too affedionate ; and it is as true, that, in their hatred of 
fin, men may be fometimes too paffionate. Sprat’s Sermons. 

2. Strongly inclined to ; difpofed to ; with the particle to. 

As for the parliament, it prefently took fire, being affedio- 
nate, of old, to the war of France. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

3. Fond; tender. 

He found me fitting, beholding this piClure, I know not 
with how affedionate countenance, but, I am lure, with a moft 
affedionate mind. Sidney. 

Away they fly 

Affedionate, and undefiring bear 

The moft delicious morfel to their young. Tloomfon’s Spring. 

4. Benevolent ; tender. 

When we reflect on all this affedionate care of providence 
for our happinefs, with what wonder muft we obferve the little 
effect it has on men. Rogers’s Sermons. 

AffeCtionately. adv. [from affedionate.] In an affedionate 
manner ; fondly ; tenderly ; benevolently. 

AffeCtionAteness. n.f. [from affedionate.] The quality or 
ftate of being affedionate ; fondnefs ; tendernefs ; good-will ; 
benevolence. 

AffeCtioned. adj. [from affedion.] 

1. AffeCted; conceited. This fenfe is now obfolete. 

An affedioned afs that cons ftate without book, and utters it 
by great fwaths. Shakefp. T weifth Night. 

2. Inclined ; mentally difpofed. 

Be kindly affedioned one to another. Rom. xii. 10. 

AffeCtiously. adv. [iromaffeCt .] In an affeding manner. Did . 

AffeCtive. adj. [from affed.] That which affeds ; that 
which ftrongly touches. It is generally ufed for painful. 

Pain is fo uneafy a fentiment, that very little of it is enough 
to corrupt every enjoyment : and the effed God intends this 
variety of ungrateful and affedive fentiments fhould have on us, 
is to reclaim our affedions from this valley of tears. Rogers. 

Affect uo'sity. n.f [from affeduous.] Paffionatenefs. Did. 

AffeCtuous. adj. [hom. affed.] Full of paflion ; as, an af- 
feduous fpecch : a word little ufed. J 

To Affe're. v. a. [affer, Fr.] A law term, fignifying to con- 
firm. See Afeard. 

Affe'rors. n.f. [from affere.] 

Such as are appointed in court-leets, tsfe. upon oath, to muld 
fuch as have committed faults arbitrarily punifhable, and have 
no exprefs penalty fet down by ftatute. Cowell 

AFF PA NCE. n. f. [affiance, from affier, Fr.] 

1. A marriage-contrad. 

At laft fuch grace I found, and means I wrought, 

That I that lady to my fpoufe had won, 

Accord of friends, confent of parents fought, 

„ made > m Y happinefs begun. ° Fairy @ueM, b. ii. 

2 . I rulr in general ; confidence ; fecure reliance. 

^Ce nuke is virtuous, mild, and too well given 
To dream on evil, or to work my downfal. — 
r~Ah ! what’s more dangerous than this fond affiance ? 
oeems he a dove ? his feathers are but borrowed. 

3 ' is nn“ "I n vin , e P i ; omifes and proteflion. To this fenfe ii 
is now almoft confined. 

It receives him into a covenant of grace, where there is Dar- 

nhfed^an^ ° U ' 'V 'T'? £ enitent finners > and afliftance pro- 
Vo’l I Saged > 311(1 beftowed up™ very eafy conditions. 
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viz. humility, prayer, and affiance in him. Hmmnsnil s Fund. 

There can be 110 furer way to fuccels, than by d 1 Claim in 0 
all confidence in ourfelves, and referring the events of things to 
God with an implicit affiance. _ Alter bury s Sermons . 

ToAfi'ance. v.a. [from the noun affiance.'] 

1. To betroth ; to bind any one by promileto marriage. 

Tome, fad maid, or rather widow lad. 

He was affianced long time before. 

And facred pledges he both gave and had ; , n 

Falfe, errant knight, infamous, and forefwore. tairy Pjueen. 
Pier fhould Angelo have married; was affianced to her by 
oath, and the nuptial appointed ; between which time of the 
contradt, and limit of the folemnity, his brother Was wrecked* 
having, in that veffel, the dowry of his After. Sh. MeaJ. for M. 

2. To give confidence. 

Stranger ! whoe’er thou art, fecurely reft, ^ 

Affianc’d in my faith, a friendly gueft. Pope’s Odyffiey. 

Affi'ancer. n.f [from affiance .] He that makes a contract 

of marriage between two parties. P l ^\ 

AffidaTiOn. I n.f. [from affidofLat. See Affied.] Mutual 

Affida'ture. 3 contra&; mutual oath of fidelity. Did. 

Affidavit, n. f [affidavit fignifies, in the language of the 
common law, he made oath.] A declaration upon oath. 

You faid, if I return’d next ’fize in Lent, 

I fhould be in remitter of your grace ; 

In th’ interim my letters fhould take place 
Of affidavits. _ Donne . 

Count P>.echteren fhould have made affidavit, that his fervants 
had been affronted, and then Monfxeur Mefnager would have 
done him juftice. Spedator, N j 48i. 

Affi'e d. pai'ticipial adj. [from the verb affiy , derived from affido, 
Lat. Bracfton ufing the phrafe affidare ?nulieres.] Joined by 
contraff ; affianced. 

Be we affied, and fuch affurance ta’en. 

As fhall with either part’s agreement ftand. 

Shakefp. Taming of a Shreiv y 

Affiliation, n.f. [from ad and filius, Lat.] Adoption; the 
a6t of taking a foil. Chambers . 

A'ffinage. n.f [affinage, Fr.] The a& of refining metals by 
the cupel. Did . 

AffPned. adj. [from affinis, Lat.] Joined by affinity to an- 
other ; related to another. 

If partially affin’d, or leagu’d in office, 

Thou doft deliver more or lefs than truth. 

Thou art no foldier. Shakefp. Othello * 

Affi'nity. n.f. [affinite, Fr. from affinis, Lat.] 

1. Relation by marriage ; relation contracted by the hufband to 
the kindred of the wife, and by the wife to thofe of the huf- 
band. It is oppofed to confanguinity , or relation by birth. 

In this fenfe it has fometimes the particle with , and fome- 
times to, before the perfon to whom the relation is contracted. 

And Solomon made affinity with Pharaoh king of Egypt, and 
took Pharaoh’s daughter. 1 Kings , iii. 1 . 

They had left none alive, wh© had fet his hand to their fer- 
vitude, by the blindnefs of rage killing many guiltlefs perfons, 
either for affinity to the tyrant, or enmity to the tyrant-killers. 

Sidney, b. ii. 

A breach firft with Spain, and not long after with France 
itfelf, notwithftanding fo ftrait an affinity, fo lately treated with 
the one, and aCtiially accomplifhed with the other ; as if indeed 
(according to that pleafant maxim of ftate) kingdoms were ne- 
ver married. Wotton. 

2. Relation to; connexion with; refemblance to: fpoken of 
things. 

I he Britifli tongue, or Welfh, as we now call it, was in ufe 
only in this ifland, having great affinity tvitb the old Gallick. 

Camden . 

All things that have affinity with the heavens, move upon the 
center of another, which they benefit. Bacon, EJJay xxiv. 

The art of painting hath wonderful affinity with that of poe- 

tr 7 - ^ _ Dryd. Dvfrejhoy. Pref. 

Adan is more diftinguifhed by devotion than by reafon, as 
feveral brute creatures difeover fomething like reafon, though 
they betray not any thing that bears the leaft affinity to devo- 

Addifon. Sped. N° 201. 
To AFF PR M. v. n. [affinno, Lat.] To declare; to tell con- 
fidently : oppofed to the word deny. 

Yet their own authors faithfully affirm. 

That the land Salike lies in Germany, 

Between the floods of Sala and of Efve. Shakefp. Henry V. 

To Affi'rm. v. a. To ratify or approve a former law, or judg- 
ment : oppofed to reverje or repeal. 

The houfe of peers hath a power of judicature in fome cafes 
properly to examine and then to affirm ; or, if there be caufe’ 
to reverfe the judgments which have been given in the court of 

king’s bench. Bacon’s Advice to Sir G. Villiers. 

in this fenfe we fay, to affirm the truth. 

Am^RMABLE. W,-. [from affirm.] That which may be affirmed. 

lhofe attributes and conceptions that were Applicable and 
affinnable of 1 urn when prefent, are now offirmabU and appli- 
cable to him though paft. i} a i^ 0rigin of 
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Affirmance, n.f. [from affirm. J Confirmation : oppofed to 
repeal. 

This ftatute did but reftore an ancient ftatute, which was it- 
felf alfo made but in affirmance of the common law. Bacon. 

Affi'rmant. n.f. [from affirm.] The perfon that affirms; a 
declarer. Did. 

Affirmation, n.f. [affirmation Lat.] 

1. The a£t of affirming or declaring : oppofed to negation or de- 
nial. 

This gentleman vouching, upon warrant of bloody affirma- 
tion, his to be more virtuous, and lefs attemptable, than any of 
our ladies. Shakefp. Cymbeline . 

2. The pofition affirmed. 

That he fhall receive no benefit from Chrift, is the affirma - 
motion , whereon his defpair is founded ; and one way of remov- 
ing this difmal apprehenfion, is, to convince him, that Chrift’s 
death, if he perform the condition required, finall certainly be- 
long to him. Hammonds Fundamentals . 

3. Confirmation: oppofed to repeal. 

The learned in the laws of our land obferve, that our fta- 
tutes fometimes are only the affirmation , or ratification, of that 
which, by common law, was held before. Hooker. 

Affirmative, adj. [from affirm.'] 

1. That which affirms, oppofed to negative ; in which we ufe the 
affirmative , that is, the affirmative pofition. 

For the affirmative , we are now to anfwer fuch proofs of 
theirs as have been before alleged. Hooker. 

Whether there are fuch beings or not, ’tis fufficicnt for my 
purpofe, that many have believed the affirmative. 

Drydens Preface to Tyrannick Love. 

2. That which can or may be affirmed : a fenfe ufed chiefly in 
fcience. 

As in algebra, where affirmative quantities vanifh or ccafe, 
there negative ones begin : lo in mechanicks, where attraction 
ceafes, there a repulfive virtue ought to fucceed. A 'ewt. Opt. 

3. Applied to perfons ; he who has the habit ol affirming with 
vehemence; pofitive ; dogmatical. 

Be not confident and affirmative in an uncertain matter, but 
report things modeftly and temperately, according to the degree 
of that perfuafion, which is, or ought to be, begotten by the 
efficacy of the authority, or the reafon, inducing thee. Taylor. 

Affirmatively, adv. [from affirmative .] In an affirmative 
manner; on the pofitive fide; not negatively. . 

The reafon of man hath no fuch reftraint : concluding not 
only affirmatively , but negatively ; not only affirming, there is 
no magnitude beyond the laft heavens, but alfo denying, there 
is any vacuity within them. Browns Vulgar Err ours. 

Affi'rmer. n.f. [from affirm.] The perfon that affirms. 

If by the word virtue, the affirmer intends our whole duty to 

* . God and man, and the denier, by the word virtue, means only 
courage, or, at moft, our duty toward our neighbour, without 
including, in the idea of it, the duty which we owe to God. 

Watts's Logick. 

To Affi'x. v.a. [affigo, affixum, Lat.] To unite to the end, 
or a pofleriori ; to l’ubjoin. 

He that has fettled in his mind determined ideas, with names 
affixed to them, will be able to difcern their differences one from 
another. __ Vo he. 

If men conffantly affixed applaufe and difgrace where they 
ought, this principle would have a very good influence on the 
publick conduct of men ; though on fecret villanies it lays no 
reftraint. Rogers's Sermons. ' 

Affix, n.f. [affixum, Lat] A term of grammar; fomething 
united to the end ot a word. 

In the Hebrew language, the noun has its affixa , to denote 
the pronouns pofleffive or relative. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

Affi'xion. n. f. [from affix.'] 

1 . The act of affixing. 

2. The ftate of being affixed. Dipt. 

AfflaTiqn. n.f. [afflo-i ajflatum, Lat.] The aCt of breathing 

upon any thing. Diet. 

AFFLATUS, n.f. [Lat.] Communication of the power of 
prophecy. . DiPt. 

To A F F L V C T. v. a. [< afflido, affiCium, Lat.] 

I. To put to pain ; to grieve ; to torment. 

Li the feventh month, on the tenth day of the month, ye 
fhall affitiPi your fouls, and do no work at all, whether it be 
one of your own country, or a ftranger that fojourneth among 
you. Leviticus, xvi. 29. 

Give not over thy mind to heavinefs, and affiiPt not thyfelf 

- in thine own counlel. Lcclus , xxx. 2 r . 

For a father afflicted with untimely mourning, when he hath 
made an image of his child foon taken away, now honoured 
him as a God, which was then a dead man, and delivered to 
thofe that were under him, ceremonies and facrifices. Wifidom. 

It teacheth us, how God thought fit to plague and affliPt 
them, it doth not appoint in what form and manner we ought 
to punifhthe fin of idolatry in others. Hooker , b. v. § 17, 

O coward confcience ! how doff thou affiiPt me ? 

. . The lights burn blue — Is it not dead midnight ? 

Cold fearful drops’ Hand on my trembling flefh. 

Shakefp. Richard II I a 


A melancholy tear afflicts my eye, 

And my heart labours with a fudden figh. 

2. The paffive to be afflicted, has often at before the caufal 


Prior, 

The mother was fo afflicted at the lofs of a fine bo^ 0 ^’ 


was- her only fon, that fhe died for grief of it. Addifon ! 4 n 

Affli'ctedness. n.f. [from afflicted.] The ftate of air 
tion, or of being affiidled ; forrowfulnefs ; grief. 

Affli'cter. n.f. [from affiiPt.] The perfon. that afflifts. 

Affliction, n.f. [affiiPtio, Lat.] 

1. The caufe of pain or lbrrow ; calamity. 

To the flefh, as the Apoftle himfelf granteth, all affUfij Qn ■ 
naturally grievous : therefore nature, which caufeth fear, teach 3 
eth to pray againft all adveriity. Hooker, b. v. & o' 

We’ll bring you to Windfor, to one Mr. Brook, that v 
have cozened of money ; I think, to repay that money will be 
a biting affliction. Shakefp. Merry Wives ofJVindlo 

2 . The ftate of forrowfulnefs ; mifery : oppofed to profperitf 

Befides you know, 

Profperity’s the very bond of love, 

Whole frefh complexion, and whofe heart together 
Affliction alters. Shakeff Winter's Talc 

Where fhall we find the man that bears affliction. 

Great and majeftic in his griefs, like Cato?* AddifCato 
Some virtues are only feen in affliction, and fome in profpe* 
rity. Addi fin. Spectator, N° 2 - ' 

Afflictive, adj. [from afflict.] That which caufes affiiaion " 
painful ; tormenting. 

They found martyrdom a duty dreffed up indeed with all 
that was terrible and afflictive to human nature, yet not at all the 
lefs a duty. $ ^ 

Nor find 

Where tc retire themfelves, or where appeafe 

Th’ afflictive keen defire of food, exposed 

To winds, and ftorms, and jaws of lavage death. Phillis. 

Reftlefs Proferpine — • 

— On the fpacious land and liquid main. 

Spreads flow difeafe, and darts afflictive pain. Prior. 

A'ffluence. n.f. [affluence, Fr. affluentia , Lat.] 

1 . The acr of flowing to any place ; concourfe. It is almoft al- 
ways ufed figuratively. 

I fhall not relate the affluence of young nobles from hence in- 
to Spain, after the voice of our prince being there had been 
noifed. . Wotton . 

2. Exuberance of riches ; ftream of wealth ; plenty. 

Thofe degrees of fortune, which give fulnefs and affluence 
to one ftation, may be want and penury in another. Rogers. 

Let joy or eafe, let affluence or content, 

And the gay confcience of a life well fpent. 

Calm ev’ry thought, infpirit ev’ry grace. Pope. 

A ; f fluency, n.f. 1 he fame with affluence. 

A'iT LUEN T. adj. [ affluent , Fr. ajfinens , Lat.] 

1. Flowing to any part. 

Thefe parts are no more than foundation-piles of the enfuino- *' 
body ; which are afterwards to be increafed and raifed to a 
greater hulk, by the affluent blood, that is tranfmitted out of the 
mother’s body. Harvey on Confumptions. 

2. Abundant; exuberant; wealthy. 

I fee thee, Lord and end of my defire, 

Loaded and bleft with all th^e affluent ftore. 

Which human vows at fmoaking fhrines implore. Prior. 

A'ffluentness. n.f [from affluent.] The quality of being 
affluent. Did. 

A'fflux. n.f [affluxus, Lat.] 

1. The a£! of flowing to fome place; affluence. 

2. That which flows to another place. 

The caufe hereof cannot be a fupply by procreations ; ergo, 
it muft be by new affluxes to London out of the country. Graunt. 

The infant grows bigger out of the womb, by agglutinating 
one afflux of blood to another. Harvey on Confumptions . 

Afflu/xion. n.f. [affluxio, Lat.] 

1 . The a£! of flowing to a particular place. 

2. That which flows from one place to another. 

An inflammation either Ample, confiding of an hot and 
fanguineous afflux ion, or elfe denominablc from other humours, 
according unto the predominancy of melancholy, phlegm or 
choler. Brown's Vulgar Errours.- 

To Afpo'rd. v.a. [affourrer, affourrager, Fr.] 

1. To yield or produce ; as, the foil affords grain-, the trees afford 
fruits. This feems to be the primitive fignification. 

2. To grant, or confer any thing ; generally in a good fenfe, and 
fometimes- in a bad, not properly. 

So foon as Maurmon there arrived, the door 
To him did open, and afforded way. Fairy ffluen. 

This is the confclation of ail good men, unto whom his 
ubiquity affordeth continual comfort and fecurity ; and this is 
the affliction of hell, to whom it affordeth defpair and remedies 
calamity. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. i. 0.2. 

3. 'Fo be able to fell. It is ufed always with reference to fome 
certain price ; as, l can afford this for lefs than the other. 

They fill their magazines in times of the greateft p*enty, 
that fo they may afford cheaper, andincreafe the public revenue 
at a finall expence of its members. Addifon on If or • 
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tyo be able to bear expences ; as, traders can afford more finery 

^ "The fame errours run through all families, where there is 

wealth enough to afford that their fons may be good for no- 
, . Swift on Modern Education. 

ToAFFO'REST. v. a. [afereflare, Lat.] To turn ground 

It aoocareth, by Charta de Ferefla, that he afforefled many 
woodsand waftes,'tothe grievance of the fubjeci, which by that 
hw were difafforefted. S,r John Dames m Ireland. 

Afforest action, n.f. [from afforefl.} 

"Fhe charter de Forejla was to reform the encroachments 
made in the time of Riebardl. and Henry II. who had made 
new afforeflations , and much extended the r.gour ot the foreft 
j s M Hales s Common Law of England. 

To Affra'nchise. v.a. [affrancher, f r.] To make free. 
To XfFRA'Y. v. a. [effitayer, or effiriger , Fr. which Menage 

derives from frayer ; perhaps it comes from frigufl] 

To fright ; to terrify ; to ftrike with fear. I his word is 

not now'’ in uie. 

The fame to wight he never won t difclole, 

But when as monfters huge he would difmay, 

Or daunt unequal armies of his foes, 

Or when the flying heavens he would affray. Fairy Ppueen. 
Affra'y, or Affr a'yment. n.f [from the verb.] 

A tumultuous affaultof one or more perfons upon others ; a 
law term. A battle ( in this fenfe it is written fray. 
AFFRI'CTION. n.f [affriCtio, Lat.] The ad of rubbing one 
thing upon another. 

I have clivers times obferved, in wearing ill ver-hilted fwords, 
that, if they rubbed upon my cloaths, if they were of a light- 
coloured cloth, the affliction would quickly blacken them ; 
and, congruously hereunto, I have found pens blacked almoft 
all over, when I had a while carried them about me in a filver 
cafe. ^ ^yle. 

To Affri'giit. v.a. [See Fright.] 

1. To affeft with fear ; to terrify : it generally implies a fudden 
iinpreffion of fear. 

Thy name affrights me, in whofe found is death. 

Shakefp car e' s Henry VI. 

God-like his courage feenfid, whom nor delight 
Could foften, nor the face of death affright. Waller. 

He, when his country (threaten’d with alarm) 

Requires his courage and his conqu’ring Arm, 

Shall, more than once, the Punic bands affright. Dryd. An. 

2. It is ufed in the paffive, fometimes with at before the thing 
feared. 

Thou fhalt not be affrighted at them : for the Lord thy God 
is among you. Dent. vii. 21. 

3. Sometimes with the particle with before the thing feared. 

As one affright 

With hellifh fiends, or furies mad uproar. 

He then uprofe. Fairy Ppueen, b. ii. cant. 5. 

Affri'ght. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Terrour; fear. "This word is chiefly poetical. 

As the moon, cloathed with cloudy night, 

Does (hew to him, that walks in fear and fad affright. F. 

Wide was his parifh, not contracted clofe 
In ftreets, but here and there a ftraggling houfe; 

Yet ftill he was at hand, without requeft, 

To ferve the fick ; to luccour the diftrels’d : 

Tempting, on foot, alone, without affright. 

The dangers of a dark tempeftuous night. Dryd. Fab. 

2. The c&ufe of fear ; a terrible object. 

I fee the gods 

Upbraid our fuff’rings, and would humble them. 

By fending thefe affrights, while we are here, 

1 hat we might laugh at their ridiculous fear. B. Johnfi Catil. 

r l he war at hand appears with more affright. 

And rifes ev’ry moment to the fight. * Dry den's PEneid. 

AffrTghtful. adj. [from affright.] Full of affright or ter- 
rour ; terrible. 

We fhall find there is an abfence of all that is deftru&ive or 
affrigbtful to human nature. Decay of Piety. 

Affri'ghtment. n.f. [from affright.] 

1. The impreffion of fear; terrour. 

Hearing fhe was at reft, he attended till fhe fhould awake of 
herfelf ; which flic did with the affright ment of a dream. Wotton. 

Paffionate words or blows from the tutor, fill the child’s mind 
with terrour and affrightment ; which immediately takes it 
wholly up, and leaves no room for other impreffion. Locke. 
The ftate of fearfulnefs. 

^Whether thofe that, under any anguifli of mind, return to 

have not been hypocrites. Hammond. 
O AF FRONT. «. [affronter, Fr. that is, ad frontem dare : 
adfrontem & contumeliam alhdere, to infult a man to his face ] 

1. I o meet face to face ; to encounter. This feems the genuine 
and original fenfe of the word, which was formerly indiffer 


ent 


to good or ill. 

~ have clofely feint for Hamlet hither, 
i nat he, as twere by accident, may here 

Wm Ophda. n.ndd. 
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The feditious, the next day, affronted the king’s forces at the 
entrance of a highway ; whom when they found both ready and 
refolute to fight, they defired enterparlance, and in the mean- 
time they began to fortify. Sir John Hayward. 

2. To meet, in an hoftile manner, front to front. 

His holy rites and folemn feafrs profan’d, 

And with "their darknefs durft affront his light. Farad. Loft. 

3. To offer an open infult ; to offend avowedly. With refpedt to 
this fenfe, it is obferved by Cervantes, that, if a man ftrikes an- 
other on the back, and then runs away, the perfon fo ftruck is 
injured, but not affronted ; an affront always implying a juftifi- 
cation of the act. 

But harm precedes not fin only our foe, 

Tempting affronts us with his foul efteem 
Of our integrity. Million's Paradife Lojl, b. ix* 

I would learn the caufe, why T orrifmond. 

Within my palace walls, within my hearing, 

Almoft within my fight, affronts a prince, 

Who Ihortly fhall command him. Dryden’s Spanifb Friar. 
This brings to mind Fauftina’s fondnefs for the gladiator, and 
is interpreted as fatire. But how can one imagine, that the Fa- 
thers would have dared to affront the Wife of Aurelius. Addifon « 

Affro'nt. n.f. [from the verb affront.] 

1 . Infult offered to the face ; contemptuous or rude treatment. 

He would often maintain Plantianus, in doing affronts to his 
fon. Bacons Effdys . 

You’ve done enough ; for you defigp’d my chains: 

The grace is vamfh’d, but th’ affront remains. Dryd. Aureng . 
He that is found reafonable in one thing, is concluded to be 
fo in all ; and to think or fay otherwife, is thought fo unjuft an 
affront , and fo fenfelcfs a cenfure, that no body ventures to do 
it. ccke. 

There is nothing; which we receive with fo much relu&ance 
as advice : we look upon the man who gives it us, as offering 
an affront to our underftanding, and treating us like chiVdren or 
ideots. Addi Ion. SpeCfator, N° 512. 

2. Outrage ; a£l of contempt, in a more general fenfe. 

Oft have they violated 
The temple, oft the law with foul affronts. 

Abominations rather. Adi lion's Paradife Regained. 

3. Open oppofition ; encounter : a fenfe not frequent, though re- 
gularly deducible from the derivation. 

Far beyond 

The fons of Anak, famous now and blaz’d, 

Fearlefs of danger, like a petty god 

I walk’d about admir’d of all, and dreaded 

On hoftile ground, none daring my affront . Sa?nfon Agonift. 

4. Difgrace ; Ihame. This fenfe is rather peculiar to the Scottifh 
dialed!. 

Antonius attacked the pirates of Crete, and, by his too great 
prefumption, was defeated ; upon the fenfe of which affront he 
died with grief. Arbuthnot on Corns . 

Affro'nter .n.f [from affront.] The perfon that affronts. 

Affro / n ting, participial adj. [from affront.] That which has 
the quality of affronting. 

Among words which fignify the fame principal ideas, fome 
are clean and decent, others unclean ; fome are kind, others 
are affronting and reproachful, becaufe of the fecondary idea 
which cuftom has affixed to them. Watts's Logick . 

To AF FU 3 E. v. a . [affundo, affufwn, Lat.] To pour one 
thing upon another. 

I fruitlefsly poured on them acid liquors, to try if they con- 
tained any volatile fait or fpirit, which would probably have dif- 
covered itfelf, by making an ebullition with the affufed li- 

Affu sion. n. f [affufio, Lat.] The ad! of pouring one thing; 
upon another. & 

Upon the affufion of a tind!ure of galls, it immediately be- 
came as black as ink. Qrfiw't nsCr*.. 

io A1 r Y. v.a. [offer, Fr. affidare mulierem, Brad!on.] To 
betroth in order to marriage. 

Wedded be thou to the hags of hell, 

For daring to affy a mighty lord 

Unto the daughter of a worthlefs king. Shakefp. Henrv VI 

i o Aff y . v.n. To put confidence in ; to puttruft in. 

Marcus Andronicus, fo I do affy 
In thy uprightnefs and integrity, 

T. hat I will here difmifs my loving friends. Shak. Tit. Andr 

An eld. adv. [from a and field. See Field.] To the field. 

We drove afield , and both together heard 
V hat time the grey fly winds her fultrv horn 

Bat 5 ^/ S r° Ur fi ° Cks With the frefh dcws< of ni g h *. Milton 

Afield I went, amid the morning dew, 

To milk my kine, for fo fhould houfewives do. C*. 

AFL Wh adv ' [fr ° m a P n H aU SeeFtAT -] Level with the lour'd 

« and ca ft earth upon it gj 

Afloat, adv. [from , and float. fTmffV 

born up in the water: in a figurative fenfe, within view 


motion. 
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There is a tide in the affairs of men. 

Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in {hallows and in miferies. 

On fuch a full fea are we now afloat ; 

And we muff take the current when it ferves. 

Or lofe our ventures. Shakefpeare’ s Julius Cafar. 

Take any paflion of the foul of man, while it is predomi- 
nant and afloat , and, juft in the critical height of it, nick it 
with fome lucky or unlucky word, and you may as certainly 
over-rule it to your own purpofe, as a fpark of fire, falling up- 
on gun-powder, will infallibly blow it up. South. 

There are generally feveral hundred loads afloat , for they be- 
gin to cut above twenty-five leagues up the river above Hall ; 
and there are other rivers that flow into the Inn, which bring in 
their contributions. Addifon s Italy. 

Afo'ot. adv. [from a and foot.] 

1. On foot; not on horfeback. 

He thought it beft to return, for that day, to a village not far 
off; and difpatching hishorfe in fome fort, the next day early, 
to come afoot thither. Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 

2 . In a&ion ; as, a defign is afoot. 

I pr’ythee, when thou feeft that acl afoot, 

Ev’n with the very comment of thy foul 

Obferve mine uncle. Idem, Hid. 

3. In motion. 

Of Albany’s and Cornwall’s pow’rs you heard not-- 
’Tis faid they are afoot. Shakefpeare’ s K. Lear . 

Afo're. prep, [from a zr\<\fore. See Before.] 

I.. Before ; nearer in place to any thing; as, he flood afore him. 

2. Sooner in time. 

If your diligence be not fpeedy, I fhall be there afore you. 

Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

Afo're: adv. 

1. In time foregone or paft. 

Whofoever fhould make light of any thing afore fpoken or 
written, out of his own houfe a tree fhould be taken, and he 
thereon be hanged. Efdras, vi. 22. 

If he never drank wine afore, it will go near to remove his 

Shakefpeare’ s Tempejl . 

2. Firft in the way. 

./Emilia, run you to the citadel, 

And tell my lord and lady what hath hap d ; 

Will you go on afore ? Shakefpeare’ s Othello. 

3. In front ; in the fore-part. 

Approaching nigh, he reared high afore 
His body monftrous, horrible and vaft. Fairy Queen: 

Afo'rEGOING. participial adj. [from afore and going . ] Going 
before. 

Afore hand: adv. [from afore and hand.~\. 

1. By a previous provifion. 

Many of the particular fubjefts of difcourfe are occafional, 
and fuch as cannot aforehand be reduced to any certain ac- 
counts Government of the Tongue. 

2. Provided ; prepared ; previoufly fitted. 

For it will be faid, that in the former times, whereof we have 
fpoken, Spain was not fo mighty, as now it is ; and England, 
on the other fide, was more aforehand in all matters of power. 

Bacon’s Confi derations on JVar with Spain. 
Aforementioned, adj. [from afore and mentioned .] Men- 
tioned before. * 

Among the nine other parts, five are not in a condition to 
give alms* or relief to thofe aforementioned ; being very near 
reduced themfelves to the fame miferable condition. Addifon. 
Afo'renamed. adj. [from afore and named.] Named before. 
Imitate fomething of circular form, in which, as in all other 
aforenamed proportions, you fhall help yourfelf by the dia- 
meter. Pea chain on drawing. 

Afo'resaid. adj. [from afore and faid.] Said before. 

It need not go for repetition, if we refume again that which 
we faid in the aforefaid experiment concerning annihilation. . 

Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, N° 771. 
Afo'retime. adv. [from afore and timed] In time paft. 

O thou that art waxen old in wickednefs, now thy fins which 
thou haft committed aforetime , are come to light. Sufanna. 
Afra'id. participial adj. [from the verb affray : it fhould there- 
fore properly be written with ff.] 

1. Struck with fear ; terrified; fearful. 

So perfecute them with thy tempeft, and make them afraid 
with thy ftorm. Pfalm lxxxiii. 1 5* 

2. It has often the particle of before the objedl of fear. 

There, loathing life, and yet of death afraid. 

In anguifh of her fpirit, thus fhe pray’d. Dryden’s Fables. 

If, while this wearied flefh draws fleeting breath. 

Not fatisfy’d with life, afraid of death. 

It hap’ly be thy will, that I fhould know 
Glimpfe of delight, or paufe from anxious woe ; 

From now, from inftant now, great Sire, difpel 
The clouds that prefs my foul. Prior. 

Afre'sh. adv. [from a and frefh. See FRESH.] Anew; again, 
after intermiffion. 

The Germans now ufing no fuch light horfemen, but ferving 


Mpon great horfes, and charged with heavy 'armouf, received 
great hurt by thefe light fkirmifhes ; the Turks, with their 
light horfes, eafily fhunning their charge, and again, at their 
pleafure, charging them afrefh , when they faw the heavy horfes 
almoft weary. Knolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 

When once we have attained thefe ideas, they may be excit- 
ed afrefh by the u(e of words. IP atts’s Logick. 

Afro nt. adv. [from a and front.] In front; in direct oppoii- 
tion to the face. 

Thefe four came all afront, and mainly tliruft at me. 

Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV. p. j, 

A'fter. prep, [aeptqi, Sax.] 

1 . Following in place. After is commonly applied to words of 
motion ; as, he came after , and flood behind him. It is oppofed 
to before. 

What fays lord Warwick, fhall we after them? — 

— After them ! nay, before them, if we can. Shak. Henry VI. 

2. In purluit oh 

' After whom is the king of Ifrael come out ? After whom 
doft thou purfue ? After a dead dog, after a flea. 1 Sam. xxiv.14. 

3. Behind. 

Sometimes I placed a third prifm after a fecond, and fome- 
times alfo a fourth after the third, by all which the image might 
be often refradled fideways. Newton’s Opticks. 

4. Pofteriour in time. 

Good after ill, and after pain delight ; 

Alternate, like the feenes of day and night. Dryden’s Fab. 
We fhall examine the ways of conveyance of the fovereignty 
of Adam to princes that were to reign after him. . Locke. 

5. According to. 

He that thinketh Spain our over-match, is no good mintman, 
but takes greatnefs of kingdoms according to bulk and currency, 
and not after their intrinlic value. Bacon . 

6. In imitation of. 

There are, among the old Roman ftatues, feveral of Venus, 
in different poftures and habits ; as there are many particular 
figures of her made after the fame defign. Addifon’ s Italy . 

& This allufion is after the oriental manner : thus in the pfalms, 
how frequently are perfons compared to cedars. Pope’ sOd. notes. 
A'fter. adv. 

1. In fucceeding time. It is ufed of time mentioned as fucceed- 
ing fome other. So we cannot fay, I fhall be happy after , but 
hereafter ; but we fay, I was firft made miferable by die lofs, 
but was after happier. 

Far be it from me, to juftify the cruelties which were at fir ft 
ufed towards them, which had their reward foon after . Bacon. 
The chief were thofe who, from the pit of hell 
Roaming to feek their prey on earth, durft fix 
Their feats long after next die feat of God. Paradife Lojl . 

2. Following another. 

Let go thy hold, when a great wheel runs down a hill, left 
it break thy neck with following it ; but the great one thatgoes 
upward, let him draw thee after. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

After is compounded with many words, but almoft always in its 
genuine and primitive fignification ; lome, which occurred, 
will follow, by which others may be explained. 

A'fter acceptation, [from after and acceptation.] A fenfe 
afterwards, not at firft admitted. 

’Tis true, fome doctors in a fcantier fpace, 

I mean, in each apart, contrail the place : 

Some, who to greater length extend the line. 

The church’s after acceptation join. Dryd. Hind and Panther. 
A'fter ages, n.f [from after and ages. ] Succeflive times; 
pofterity. This word has no Angular. 

Not the whole land, which the Chufites fhould, or might in 
future time, conquer ; feeing, in afterages , they became lords 
of many nations. Raleigh’s Hiflory of the World. 

Nor to philofophers is praife deny’d, 

Whofe wife inftruclions afterages guide. Sir J. Denham. 
What an opinion will afterages entertain of their religion, 
who bid fair for a gibbet, by endeavouring to bring in a fuper- 
ftition, which their forefathers perifhed in flames to keep out. 

Addifon s Freeholder , N° I- 
A'fter all. When all has been taken into the view ; when 
there remains nothing more to be added ; at laft ; in fine; 
in concluiion. 

They have given no good proof in afferting this extravagant 
principle ; for which, after all, they have no ground or colour, 
but a pafl’age or two of feripture, miferably perverted, in op- 
pofition to many exprefs texts. Atterbury s Sermons. 

But, after all, if they have any merit, it is to be attributed 
to fome good old authors, whofe works 1 had leifure to ftudy. 

Pope on Pajloral Poetry. 

A'fter birth, n.f. [from after and birth.] The membrane 
in which the birth was involved, which is brought away after , 
the fecundine. 

The exorbitances or degenerations of that, whether from a 
hurt in labour, or from part of the after-birth left behin » 
produce fuch virulent diftempers of the blood, as make it ca 
out a tumour. JVifeinan s Surgery- 

A'fterclap. n.f. [from after and clap.] Unexpe&ed events 
happening after an affair is fuppofed to be at an end. 
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For the next morrow’s meed they clofely went. 

For fear of afterclaps . to prevent. Spenf. Hub. I ale. 

It is commonly taken in an ill i^nle. 

A'ftercost. n.f [from after and cojl.] Tne latter charges ; 
the expence incurred after the original plan is executed. 

You muft take care to carry off the land-floods and ftreams, 
before you attempt draining ; left your after cojl and la our 
prove unfuccefsful. n Mortimer’s Husbandry 

Aftercrop, n.f [from after and crop.] The fecond ciod o 

harveft of the fame year. , 

Aftercrops I think neither good for the land, nor yet the 
hay good for cattle. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

After-dinner, n.f [from after and dinner.] The hour pat- 
fing juft after dinner, which is generally allowed to indulgence 

and amufement. 

Thou haft nor youth nor age. 

But, as it were, an after dinner’s, fleep, 

Dreaming on both. Shakefp. Meafure for Mcafure. 

A'fteR-end favour, n.f. [from after and endeavour.] En- 
deavours made after the firft effort or endeavour. 

There is no reafon why the found of a pipe fhould leave 
traces in their brains, which, not firft, but by their after-en- 
deavours, fhould produce the like founds. Locke. 

After- enquiry, n.f [from after and enquiry.] Enquiry 
made after the fact committed, or after life. 

You muft either be directed by fome that take upon them to 
know, or to take upon yourfelf that, which, I am lure, you do 
not know, or lump the after-enquiry on your peril ; and how 
you fhall fpeed in your journey’s end, I think, you’ll never 
return to tell me. Shakefpeare s Cymbeline. 

To A'fter rye. v. a. [from after and eye.] To keep one in 
view ; to follow in view. 

Thou fhouldft have made him 
As little as a crow, or lefs, ere left 

To after eye him. Shakefpeare’ s Cymbeline. 

A'ftergame. n.f. [from after and gams.] The fcheme which 
may be laid, or the expedients which are pra£lifed after the 
original defign has mifearried ; methods taken after the firft 
turn of affairs. 

This earl, like certain vegetables, did bud and open flowly ; 
nature fometimes delighting to play an aftergame, as well as 

■ fortune, which had both their turns and tides in courfe. JVotton. 
The fables of the ax-handle and the wedge, ferve to precau- 
tion us not to put ourfelves needlefsly upon an aftergame, but 
to weigh beforehand what we fay and do. L’ Ejlrange' s Fab . 

Our firft defign, my friend, has prov’d abortive ; 

Still there remains an aftergame to play. Addifon’ s Cato. 

A'fterhours. n.f [from after and hours.] The hours that 
fuccecd. 

So fmile the heav’ns upon this holy acfl. 

That afterhours with forrow chide us not. 

Shakefpeare’ s Romeo and Juliet. 

After-liver, n.f [from after and live.] He that lives in fuc- 
ceeding times. 

By thee my promife fent 

Unto myfelf, let after-livers know. Sidney, b. ii. 

A'fterlove. n.f [from, after and love.] The fecond or later 
love. 

Intended, or committed, was this fault ? 

If but the firft, how heinous ere it be. 

To win thy after-love, I pardon thee. Shakefp. Richard II. 

Aftermath. n.J . [fro m after, and math, from mow.] The 
latter math ; the fecond crop of grafs mown in autumn. See 
Aftercrop. 

Afternoon, n. f. [from after and noon.] The time from the 
meridian to the evening. 

A beauty-waining and diftreffed widow, 

Ev’n in the afternoon of her beft days, 

Made prize and purchafe of his wanton eye. 

Shakefpeare’ s Richard III. 

However, keep the lively tafte you hold 

Of God ; love him now, but fear him more ; 

And, in your afternoons, think what you told 

And promis’d him at morning-prayer before. Donne . 

Such, all the morning, to the pleadings run ; 

But when the bus nefs of the day is done, 

On dice, and drink, and drabs, they fpend the afternoon . 

a / „ Dryden’s Perfius, Sat. i. 

A ftf.rpains. n. f. [from after and pain.] 

1 he pains after birth, by which women arc delivered of the 
lecundine. 

A F T - PA / T : ** 4 ^ rom a f tcr and P arL l The latter part. 

I he flexiblenefs of the former part of a man’s age, not vet 

grown up to be headftrong, makes it more governable and ftife • 
and, in the afterpart, reafon and forefight begin a little to take 

A'FTFRPRon?” rTL ° f hi - fafety a ' ld Locke. 

' and w Evitece pofc - 

AH know, that he Jikewife at firft was much under the ex- 

.fe&S ***"*> fuch a foi - ^ 

' Y Vol R U Tk n ' f - [fr0m a f“ r and A tafte remahting 
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upon the tongue after the draught, which was not perceived in 
the a£t of drinking. 

Afterthought, n.f. [from after and thought.] Reflections 
after the a£l ; expedients formed too late. It is not property 
to be uled for fecondthought. 

Expence, and afterthought , and idle care. 

And doubts of motely hue, and dark defpair ; 

Sufpicions, and fantaftical furmife, 

Andjealoufy fuffus’d with jaundice in her eyes, 

Difcolouring all fhe view’d, in tawiiy drefs d, 

Downlook’d, and with a cuckow on her fift. Dryd. Fables* 

A'fter-times. n.f. [from after and time.] Succeeding times* 
See Afterages. 

You promis’d once, a progeny divine 
Of Romans, riling from the Trojan line, 

In aftertimes fhould hold the world in awe. 

And to the land and ocean give the law. Dryd. Virg. /En. 

A'ftertossing. n. f [from after and tofs.] The motion of 
the fea after a ftorm. 

Confufions and tumults are only the impotent remains of an 
unnatural rebellion, and are no more than the afiertojfmgs of 
a fea, when the ftorm is laid. Addifon s Freeholder, N° 25. 

A'fter ward. adv. [from after , and pea/ib, Sax.] In fuc- 
ceeding time; fometimes written afterwards , but lefs pro- 
perly. 

Ufes not thought upon before, may afterward fpring up, 
and be reafonable caufes of retaining that, which former conli- 
derations did formerly procure to be inftituted. Flooker. 

An anxious dillruft of the divine goodnefs, makes a man 
more and more unworthy of it ; and miferable beforehand, 
for fear of being fo afterward. L’ Ejlrange. 

A'fter wit. n.f [from after and wit.] The contrivance of 
expedients after the occafion of ufing them is paft. See Af- 
terthought. 

There is no recalling of what’s gone and paft; fo that after- 
wit comes too late, when the mifehief is done. L’ Ejlrange. 

A'fter-wrath. n.J'. [from after and wrath.] Anger when 
the provocation feems paft. 

I hear him mock 

The luck of Caefar, which the gods give men 

T’ excufe their after -wrath. Shakefp. Antony arid Cleopatra ; 

A'GA. 7 i. f. Fhe title of a Turkifh military officer. 

Aga'in. adv. [ajen, Sax.] 

1. A fecond time; once more; marking the repetition of the 
fame thing. 

The poor remnant of human feed, which remained in their 
mountains, peopled their country again flowly, by little and 
little. Bacon’s New Atalantis . 

Go now, deluded man, and feek again 
New toils, new dangers, on the dufty plain. Dryd. JEn. 
Some are already retired into foreign countries; and the 
reft, who poffefs lands, are determined never to hazard them 
again, for the fake of eftablifhing their fuperftition. Swift . 

2. On the other hand ; marking fome oppofition or contrariety. 

His wit encreafed upon the occafioii ; and fo much the more, 
if the occafion were fharpened with danger. Again, whether 
it were the fhortnels of his forefight, or the ftrength of his 
will, certain it is, that the perpetual trouble of his fortunes 
could not have been without defers in his nature. Bacon . 

Thofe things that we know not what to do withal, if we had 
them, and thole things, again, which another cannot part with, 
but to his own lofs and fhame, are the very conditions of this 

4 C ‘ . ' L’ Ejlrange’ s Fables . 

3. On another part; marking a tranfition to fome new confide- 
ration. 

Behold yon mountain’s hoary height. 

Made higher with new mounts of fnow; 

Again, behold the winter’s weight 

Opprefs the lab’ring woods below. Dryden. 

4. In return, noting re-aclion, or reciprocal action ; as, his for- 
tune W ° rked UP ° n hlSnatUre ’ and his nature *& ain u P°n In$for- 

5» Back; in reftitution. 

When your head did but ake, 

I knit my handkerchief about your brows; 

The beft I had, a princefs wrought it me, 

And I did never ask it you again. Shakefp. Kin r John 

6. In return for any thing ; in recommence. J 

I hat he hath given will he pay again. p rov x : v _ _ 

7. I11 order of rank or fucceffion; marking diftribution.' * ' ’ 

Oudtion was afked of Demoftfcenes, What was the chief 
part of an orator? He anfwered, ASion. WhaUrext > Ac 
fion. What next, again ? Action. 

The caufc of the holding green, is the clofe and corifolS 

caufe ofYr.r * an , d the pedicl=s of ‘‘''cm : and the 

caule of that «gaw is either the tough and vifeous juice of Te 

. fe or . the ftren P h and hcar 1 w - ^ Aft 

°* Beficies ; in any other time or place 

They have the Walloons, who are tall foldiers ; vet that is 
but a .pot of ground. But, on the other fide, there is not in 
the world agam fuch a fpring and feminary of brave mTiLw 
people, as in England, Scotland, and Ireland. jS 
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9» Twice as much ; marking the fame quantity once repeated. 

There are whom heav’n has bleft with ftore of wit, 

Yet want as much again to manage it ; 

For wit and judgment ever are at if rife, 

Tho’ meant each other’s aid, like man and wife. Pope. 
I fhould not be forrv to fee a chorus on a theatre, more than 
as large and as deep again as ours, built and adorned at a king’s 
charges. Dryden’ s Difrefnoy. 

10. Again and again ; with frequent repetition ; often. 

This is not to be obtained by one or two haffy readings ; 
it muff be repeated again and again , with a clofe attention to 
the tenour of the difeourfe. Locke’s EJJay on St. P. Epijlles. 

1 1 . In oppofition ; by way of refinance. 

Who art thou that anfwereft again ? Rom. ix. 20. 

12. Back; as, returning from fomemeffage. 

Bring us word again which way we lhall go. Deut. i. 2 z, 

Aga'inst. prep, [ren^eon, ongvionb, Sax.] 

1. In oppofition to any perfon. 

And he will be a wild man ; his hand will be againjl every 
man, and every man’s hand againjl him. Gen. xvi. 12. 

2. Contrary ; oppofite, in general. 

That authority of men fhould prevail with men either againjl 
or above reafon, is no part of our belief. Hooker. 

He is melancholy without caufe, and merry againjl the hair. 

Shakefp. ‘Troi/tis and Crejjida. 
We might work any effcdl without and againjl matter ; and 
this not holpen by the co-operation of angels or fpirits, but only 
by the unity and harmony of nature. Bacon’s Natural Hijt . 

The preventing goodnefs of God does even wrcfl him from 
himfelf, and lave him, as it were, againjl his will. South. 

The god, uneafy till he flept again, 

Rcfolv’d, at once, to rid himfelf of pain ; 

And, tho’ againjl his cuffom, call’d aloud. 

Exciting Morpheus from the fleepy crowd. Dryden. 

Men often fay a thing is againjl their confcience, when re- 
ally it is not. Swift’s Mfccllanies. 

3. In contradiction to any opinion. 

After all that can be faid againjl a thing, this will {fill be 
true, that many things poffibly are, which we know not of; 
and that many more things may be than are : and if fo, after 
all oui\ arguments againjl a thing, it will be uncertain whether 
it be or not. Tillotfon. 

The church-clergy have written the beft colleCfion of traCfs 
againjl popery, that ever appeared in England. Swift. 

4. With contrary motion or tendency ; ufed of material aCfion. 

Boils and plagues 

Plaifter you o’er, that you may be abhorr’d 
Farther than feen, and one infeCl another 
Againjl the wind a mile. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

The kite being a bird of prey, and therefore hot, delighteth 
in the frefh air ; and many times flieth againjl the wind, as 
trouts and falmons fwim againjl the bream. Bacon . 

5. Contrary to rule or law. 

If aught againjl my life 

Thy country fought of thee, it fought unjuftly, 

Againjl the law of nature, law of nations. M. Sam. Agon. 

Againjl the public fan&ions of the peace, 

Againjl all omens of their ill fuccels ; 

With fates averfe, the rout in arms refort, 

To force their monarch, and infult the court. Dryden’ s AEn. 

6. Oppofite to, in place. 

Againjl the Tiber’s mouth, but far away. Dryden. 

7. To the hurt of another. 

And when thou think’ft of her eternity. 

Think not that death againjl her nature is ; 

Think it a birth : and when thou go’ll: to die. 

Sing like a fwan, as if thou went’ft to bills. Sir J. Davies. 

S. In provifion for ; in expectation of. 

This mode of fpeaking probably had its original from the 
idea of making provifion againjl or in oppofition to a time of 
misfortune, but by degrees acquired a neutral fenfe. 

Thence flic them brought into a ftately hall, 

Wherein were many tables fairdifpred. 

And ready dight with drapets feltival, 

Againjl the viands fhould be miniltred. Fairy Queen. 

'The like charge was given them againj the time they fhould 
come to fettle themfolves in the land promifed unto their fa- 
thers. Hooker , b. V. § 1 r . 

Some fay, that ever ’gainj that fcafon comes. 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated. 

The bird of dawning fingeth all night long : 

And then they fay no fpirit walks abroad ; 

The nights are wholefome, then no planets ftrike. 

No fairy tales, no witch hath power to charm ; 

So hallowed and fo gracious is the time. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
To that purpofe, he made habe to Briftol, that all things 
might be ready againjl the prince came thither. Clarendon. 

Againjl the promis’d time provides with care, 

And hafte- s in the woof, the robes he was to wear. Dryd. 
All which I grant to be reafonably and truly faid, and only 
defire they may be remembered againjl another day. S tilling f. 
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A'qalaxy. 71. f. [from a and Gr.j Want of milk. Dfr? 
Aga'pe. adv. [from a and gaped] Staring with eagernefs ; as a 
bird gapes for meat. 

In himfelf was all his bate ; 

More folemn than the tedious pomp that waits 
On princes, when their rich retinue long 
Of horfes led, and grooms befmear’d with gold, 

Dazzles the crowd, and lets them all agape. Paradife Loir 

Dazzle the crowd, and let them all agape. Philips 

The whole crowd flood agape , and ready to take the doctor 
at his word. Spectator, T\ Ti - - . 

A'g arick. n.f [ agaricum , Lat.] A drug of ufe in phyfick, and 
the dying trade. .It is divided into male and female ; the male 
is ufed only in dying, the female in medicine : the male grows 
on oaks, the female on larches. 

There are two excrefcenccs which grow upon trees ; both 
of them in the nature of mufhrooms : the one the Romans 
call boletus , which grovveth upon the roots of oaks, and was 
one of the dainties of their table; the other is medicinal, that 
is called agarick , which groweth upon the tops of oaks ; though 
it be affirmed by feme, that it groweth alfo at the roots. Bacon . 

Aga'st. adj. [This word, which is ufually, by later authours, 
written aghajl , is, not improbably, the true word derived from 
agaze j which has been written aghajl , from a miflaken etymo- 
logy; See Aghast.] 

Struck with terrour ; amazed ; frighted to aflonifliment. 

Thus roving on 

In confus’d march forlorn, th’ advent’rous bands. 

With Ihudd’ring horrour pale, and eyes agajl. 

View’d firft their lamentable lot, and found 

No reft. __ Milton’s Paradife Lo/I, b. 11. !. 616. 

A'gate. n.f. [agate, Fr. achates, Lat.] A precious ftone of the 
loweft clafs, often clouded with beautiful variegations. 

In fhape no bigger than an agate ftone, 

On the forefinger of an alderman. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 
Agates are only varieties of the flint kind ; they have a grey 
horny ground, clouded, lineated, or lpotted with different co- 
lours, chiefly dulky, black, brown, red, and fometimes blue. 

Woodward’ s Method of Fojfds . 

A'gaty. adj. [from agate. \ Partaking of the nature of agate. 
An agaty flint was above two inches in diameter ; the whole 
covered over with a friable cretaceous cruft. Woodward. 

To Aga'ze. v. a. [from a and gaze, to let a gazing ; as , amaze, 
amufe, and others.] To ftrike with amazement ; to ftupify 
with bidden terrour. The verb is now out of ufc. 

So as they travell’d, fo they gan efpy 
An armed knight toward them gallop fall. 

That Teemed from fome feared foe to fly. 

Or other grilly thing that him agaf. Fairy Qguen. 

Aga'zed. participial adj. [from agaze ; which fee.] Struck with 
amazement ; terrified to ftupidity. 

Hundreds he lent to hell, and none durft ftand him ; 
Here, there, and every where, enrag’d he flew : 

The French exclaim’d ; “ The devil was in arms I” 

All the whole army ftood agazed on him. Shak. Henry VI. 

AGE. n.f. [age , Fr. anciently eage, ox aage\ it is deduced by 
Menage, from atatium , of at as ; by Junius, from aa, which, in 
the Teutonic dialedfs, fignified long duration.] 

1. Any period of time attributed to lomething as the whole, or 
part, of its duration : in this fenfe, we fay, the age of man, the 
ieveral ages of the world, the golden or iron age. 

One man in his time plays many parts. 

His life being feven ages . Shakefpeare. 

And Jacob lived in the land of Egypt feventeen years; fo 
the whole age of Jacob was an hundred forty and feven years. 

Genefis , xlvii. 28, 

2. A fucceffion or generation of men. 

Hence, laftly, fprings care of pofterities, 

For things their kind would everlafting make. 

Hence is it, that old men do plant young tree 0 . 

The fruit whereof another age Iliail take. Sir J. Davies* 

Next, to the Son, 

Dcbin’d Reftorer of mankind, by whom 
New heav’n, and earth, fhall to the ages rife, 

Or down from heav’n defeend. Milton’s Paradife Lof. 

No declining age 

E’er felt the raptures of poetic rage. Rofcommon.- 

3. The time in which any particular man, or race of men, lived, 
or fhall live ; as, the age of heroes. 

4. The fpace of a hundred years; a fccular period ; a century. 

5. The latter part of life ; old-age ; oldncfs. 

You fee how full of change his age is : the obfervation we 
have made of it hath not been little ; he always loved our 
lifter moft, and with what poor judgment he hath now caft her 
off. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

Boys muft not have th’ ambitious care of men, 

Nor men the weak anxieties of age. RoJcomrmn. 

And on this forehead, where your verfe has faid, 

The loves delighted, and the graces play’d; 

Infulting age will trace his cruel way. 

And leave fad marks of his deftrudtive fway. Prior. 
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r Maturity ; ripenefs ; full ftrength of liie» 

* "a folemn JSmiffion of profelytes, ail that other, being of 
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Had, ere we came to age , our portion fpe. 

, the are of fourteen years is the age of difcretion ; 
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A folemn admiffion or pi uxcij luo, — -7 7- ® 

defire that admiffion for themfelves, or that, in infancy, 
,; e by others prefented to that charity of the church. Hammona. 
Wc thought our fires, not with their own content, 

„rpAmp fo acre, our oortion fpent. Drya. 


7. Inlaw. 


In a man 
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and twenty-one years is the full***: In a woman, at feven 
vears of age, the lord her father may d.ftrain his tenants for aid 
io marry her; at the age of nine years, fhe is dowable ; at 
twelve years, fhe is able finally to ratify and connrm her for- 
mer confent given to matrimony ; at fourteen, fhe is enabled 
to r-ceive her land into her own hands, and lhall be out of ward 
at the death of her anceftor; at fixtecn, Die lhall be out ot 
ward, though, at the death of her anceftor, fhe was within the 
e „ e of fourteen years; at twenty-one, Ihe is able to alienate 
her lands and tenements. At tho age of fourteen, a {tripling is 
enabled to choofe his own guardian ; at the age of fourteen, a 
man may confent to marriage. _ Cowell. 

A'ged. adj. [from age. It makes two fyllabies in poetry.]. 

1. Old ; ftricken in years ; applied generally to animate beings. 

If the comparifon do ftand between man and man, which 
lhall hearken unto other, fith the aged, for the moft pait, aie 
beft experienced, leaft fubject to rafh and unadvifed paffions. 

Hooker, b. v. § 7: 

Novelty is only in requeft ; and it is as dangerous to be agtd 
in any kind of courfe, as it is virtuous to be conftant in any 
undertaking. Shakefp. Meafure for Meajuie. 

Kindnefs itfelf too weak a charm will prove. 

To raife the feeble fires of aged love. Prior. 

2. Old; applied to inanimate things. This ufe is rare, and com- 
monly with fome tendency to the profopopceia. 

The people did not more worfhip the images of gold and 
ivory, than they did the groves ; and the fame Quintilian faith 
of the aged oaks. Stillingfleet’ s Defence of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

A'gedly.^z/. [from aged.] After the manner of an aged perfon. 

Age'k. adv. [ajen, Sax.] Again; in return. See Again. 

This word is only written in this manner, though it be in 
reality the true orthography, for the fake of rhime. 

Thus Venus : Thus her fon reply ’d agen ; 

None of your lifters have we heard or feen. Dryden s Mn. 

A'gency. n.f. [from agent.] 

j. 'Fhe quality of adling; the ftate of being in action ; aeftion. 

A few advances there are in the following papers, tending to 
affert the fuperintcndence and agency of providence in the natu- 
ral world. Woodward’ s Preface to Nat. Hijlory. 

2. The office of an agent or factor for another; bufinefs perform- 
ed by an agent. 

Some of the purchafers themfelves may be content to live 
cheap in a worfe country, rather than be at the charge of ex- 
change and agencies. Szvift. 

A'GENT. adj. [agens, Lat.] That which a£ts; oppofed to pa* 
iient, or that which is aefted upon. 

This fuccefs is oft truly aferibed unto the force of imagina- 
tion upon the body agent ; and then, by a fecondary means, it 
may upon a diverfebody; as, for example, if a man carry a ring, 
or fome part ot a beaft, believing ftrongly that it will help him 
to obtain his love, it may make him more induftrious, and a- 
gain more confident and perfifting than otherwife he would 

b e * Bacon s Natural Hijtory , N° 902. 

A'gent. n. f 

1. An actor ; he that acts; he that profeffes the faculty of action. 

Where there is no doubt, deliberation is not excluded as 
impertinent unto the thing, but as needlefs in regard of the 
agent, which feeth already what to refolve upon. Hooker. 

To whom nor agent, from the inftrument. 

Nor pow’r of working, from the work is known: Davies . 

Heav’n made us agents free to good or ill, 

And forc’d it not, tho’ he forefaw the will. 

j" reedom was firft beftow’d on human race, 

And prefcience only held the fecond place. Dryden. 

A miracle is a work exceeding the power of any created 
agent, coniequently being an effect of the divine omnipotence. 

_ * c in. . South’s Sermons. 

2. A lublritute ; a deputy ; a factor; a perfon employed to tranf- 
act the bufinefs of another. 

All hearts in love, life your own tongues ; 

Let every eye negotiate for itfelf, 

And trull no agent. <?!,„?, .a 

1 hey had not the wit to fend to them, in any orderly fiifhion 
agents or chofen men, to tempt them, and to treat with them. ’ 

r> , „ Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Kemember, Sir, your fury of a wife, 

y ho, not content to be reveng’d on you, 

, ThTwh f T ^ T 1 Paffi ° n T U pUrfue - Drydait Awng. 
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of^^r derful ef?c£ts> by the propcr appi r'T 

Aggenera'tion. n.f. [from ad and generatio, Lat ] ThMHte 
or growing or uniting to another body. J 


To make a perfect nutrition, there is required a tran mnt 
tion of nutriment ; now where this converiion or aggmja:ion 
is made, there is alfo required, in the aliment, a iimilarity ot 
matter- Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To A'c CERATE, v. a. [from agger, Lat] To heap up. Dier. 

Aggero'se. adj. [from agger, Lat.] Full of heaps. Diet. 

To AGGLOMERATE, v.a. [agglomero, Lat.] 

1. To gather up in a ball, as thread. 

2. To gather together. 

ToAcclo'merate. v. n. 

Bcfides, the hard agglomerating falts. 

The fpoil of ages, would impervious choke 

Their fecret channels. _ Thomfon s Autumn - 

Aggj.u'tinants. n.f. [from agglutinate.'] "I hofe medicines or 
applications which have the power of uniting parts together. 

To AGGL U ; T INATE. v. n. [from ad ^ and gluten, glue, 
Lat.] To unite one part to another ; to join together, fo as 
not to fall afunder. It is a word almoft appropriated to medi- 


cine. 


It has got room enough to grow into its full dimenfions, 
which is performed by the daily ingeftion of food that is di- 
gefted into blood ; which being diffufed through the body, is 
agglutinated to thofe parts that were immediately agglutinated to 
the foundation-parts of the womb. Harvey on Confimptions. 

Agglutination, n.f [from agglutinate.] Union; cohefion; 
the a£t of agglutinating ; the ftate of being agglutinated. 

The occafion of its not healing by agglutination, as the other 
did, was from the alteration the ichor had begun to make in 
the bottom of the wound. Wifemans Surgery. 

AggluTinative. adj. [from agglutinate.] That which has 
the power of procuring agglutination. 

Rowl up the member with the agglutinative rowler. Jllfem. 

To AGGRANDFZE. v* a. [aggrandifer, Fr.] To make 
great ; to enlarge ; to exalt ; to improve in power, honour, 
or rank. It is applied to perfons generally, fometimes to 
things. 

If the king fhould ufe it no better than the pope did, only to 
aggrandize covetous churchmen, it cannot be called a jewel in 
his crown. Aylijfe s Par ergon. 

Thefe furnifh us with glorious fprings and mediums, to raife 
and aggrandize our conceptions, to warm our fouls, to awaken 
the better paffions, and to elevate them even to a divine pitch, 
and that for devotional purpofes. JVatts’s bnprov. of the Mind. 

A'ggrandizement. n. f [aggrandijfcment, Fr.] The ftate of 
being aggrandized ; theadtof aggrandizing. 

A'ggrandizer. n.f. [from aggrandize.] The perfon that 
aggrandizes or makes great another. 

To AggraTe. v.a. [aggratare, ltd.] To plcafe ; to treat 
with civilities : a word not now in ufe. 

And in the midft thereof, upon the floor, 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies fate. 

Courted of many a jolly paramour ; 

The which them did in modeft wife amate, 

And each one fought his lady to aggrate. Fairy Queen 

To AGGRAVATE, v. a. [aggravo, Lat.] 

1. To make heavy; ufed only in a metaphorical fenfe; as, to 
aggravate an accufation, or a pUnifhment. 

A grove hard by, fprung up with this their change. 

His will who reigns above ! to aggravate 

Their pcnancc, laden with fruit, like that 

Which grew in paradife, the bait of Eve 

Us’d by the tempter. Milton’s Paradife Left , b. x. 

Ambitious Turnus in the prefs appears, 
r And aggravating crimes augment their fears. Dryd. AF.neid. 

2. To make any thing w^orfe, by the addition of fome particular 
circumftance, not effential. 

I his offence, in itfelf fo heinous, was yet in him aggravated 
by the motive thereof, wffiich was not malice or difcontent, 
but an alpiring mind to the papacy. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Aggravation, n.f [from aggravate.] 

1. The a& of aggravating, or making heavy. 

2. T he extrinfecal circumftances or accidents, which encreafethe 
guilt of a crime, or the mifery of a calamity. 

If it be weigh’d 

By itfelf, with aggravations not furcharg’d. 

Or elfe with juft allowance counterpois’d, 

I may, if poffible, thy pardon find 

The eaficr towards me, or thy hatred lefs. M. Sampf. Ag. 
He, to the fins which he commits, hath ^aggravation fuper- 
added o. committing them againft knowledge, ao-ainft confri 

w ence, againft fight of the contrary law. IHm^sFuMaL 
Aggregate, adj. [aggregate, Lat.] Framed by the collec- 
tion of any particular parts into one mafs, body, or fyftem 
1 hey had, for a long time together, produced many other in- 
ept combinations, or aggregate forms of particular things, and 
nonfenfical lyftems of the whole. R ay en the citation 

n /u Cfr0m T Verb -J Th,: implex or col- 
ticulars rC U t ° thC con J un ^ Ion ° r acervation of many par- 

The reafon of the far greateft part of mankind, is but an 

SJSJK?" *&£»? ■?«% . 

Glanvihc s S*epfs Scieriltfca. 
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A great number of fuch living and thinking particles could 
n t poffibly, by their mutual contact, and prefling, and ftriking, 
compofe one greater individual animal, with one mind and un- 
derflanding, and a vital confenfion of the whole body ; any 
more than a lwarm ot bees, or a crowd of men and women, 
can be conceived to make up one particular living creature, 
compounded and conftituted of the aggregate of them all. Bentl. 
To AGGREGATE, v. a. [aggrego, Lat.] To col left to- 
gether ; to heap many particulars into one mafs. 

The aggregated foil 

Death, with his mace petrihck, cold, and dry. 

As with a trident, fmote. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. x. 

Aggregation, n.f [from aggregate.'] 

The collection, or aft of collefting many particulars into one 
whole. 

The water refident in the abyfs is, in all parts of it, ftored 
with a confiderable quantity of heat, and more efpecially in 
thofe where thefe extraordinary aggregations of this fire happen. 

Woodward’ s Nat. Hijlory. 

2 . The whole compofed by the coacervation of many particu- 
lars ; an aggregate. 

3. Colleftion, or ftate of being collected. 

Their individual imperfections being great, they are more- 
over enlarged by their aggregation ; and being erroneous in 
their fingle numbers, once huddled together, they will be er- 
rour itfelf. Brown s Vidgar Err ours, b. i. 

To AGGRE'SS. v. n. [ aggredior , aggreffum , Lat.] To com- 
mit the firft aft of violence ; to begin the quarrel. 

The rage difpers’d, the glorious pair advance 
With mingl’d anger, and collected might. 

To turn the war, and tell aggrejjing France, 

How Britain’s fons, and Britain’s friends can fight. Prior . 

Aggression, n.f [ aggreffto , Lat.] The firft aft of injury ; 
commencement of a quarrel by foine aft of iniquity. 

There is no refitting of a common enemy, without an union 
for a mutual defence ; and there may be alfo, on the other 
hand, aconfpiracy of common enmity and aggreffion. L’Efr. 

Aggrf/ssor. n.f [from aggrefs.] The perfon that firft com- 
mences hoftility; the affaulter or invader, oppofed to the de- 

Fly in nature’s face ? 

But how, if nature fly in my face firft ? 

Then nature’s the aggrejjor : Let her look to’t. 

Dry den’s Spanijh Friar . 
It is a very unlucky circumftance, to be obliged to retaliate 
the injuries of fuch authours, whofe works are fo foon forgot- 
ten, that we are in danger already of appearing the firft ag- 
grefjors. Pope and Swift’s Preface to Mifcellanies. 

Aggri'evance. n.f [See Grievance.] Injury; hardfhip 
inflifted ; wrong endured. 

To Aggri'eve. v. a. [from gravis, Lat. See To grieve.] 

1. To give forrow; to caufe grief; to vex. It is not impro- 
bable, that to grieve was originally neuter, and aggrieve the ac- 
tive. 

But while therein I took my chief delight, 

I faw, alas ! the gaping earth devour 

The fpring, the place, and all clean out of fight : 

Which yet aggrieves my heart even to this hour. Spenfer. 

2 . To impofe fome hardfhips upon ; to harrafs ; to hurt in one’s 
right. This is a. kind of juridical fenfe ; and whenever it is 
ufed now, it bears fome allufion to forms of law. 

Sewall, archbifhop of York, much aggrieved with fome prac- 
tices of the pope’s colleftors, took all patiently. Cambden. 

The landed man finds himfelf aggrieved , by the falling of his 
rents, and the ftreightening.of his fortune; whilft the monied 
man keep's' tip his gain, and the merchant thrives and grows 
rich by trade. Locke. 

Of injur’d fame, and mighty wrongs receiv’d, 

Cloe complains, and wond’roufly’s aggriev’d. Granville. 

To Aggro'up. v. a. [aggropare., Ital.] To bring together in- 
to one figure ; to croud together : a term of painting. 

Bodies of divers natures, which are aggroupecl (or combined) 
together, are agreeable and pleafant to the fight ; as alfo thofe 
things which appear to be performed with eafe. Dryd. Dttfr. 

Agha'st. adj. [either the participle of agaze , (fee Agaze.) 
and then to be written agazed , or agafl , or from a and gap:, 
a ghoft, which the prefent orthography favours ; perhaps they 
were originally different words.] 

Struck with horrour, as at the fight of a fpeftre; ftupified 
with terrour. It is generally applied to the external appear- 
ance. 

Who fighing fore, as if her heart in twaine 
Had riven been, and all her heart-ftrings braft. 

With dreary drooping eyne look’d up like one agkaft. Spenf. 

The aged earth aghaft. 

With terrour of that blaft, 

Shall from the furface to the centre fhake. Mil. Chr. Nat. 

Aghaft he wak’d, and, ftarting from his bed. 

Cold fweat in clammy drops his limbs o’erfpread. Dryd. JEn: 

I laugh to think how your unffiaken Cato 
Will look aghaft , while unforefeen deftruftion 
Pours in upon him thus from every fide. Addifon. Cato 



A'GILE. adj . [agile, Fr. agilis, Lat.] Nimble; ready; having 
the quality of being fpeedily put in motion ; aftive. ® 

With that he gave his able horfe the head, 

And bending forward ffruck his agile heels 
Againft the panting fides of his poor jade, 

U p to the rowel-head . . Shake fp. Henry IV 

The immediate and agile fubfervience of the fpirits to the 
empire of the mind or foul. Hale’s Origin of Mankind 

To guide its aftions with informing care. 

In peace to judge, to conquer in the war, 

Render it agile, witty, valiant, fage, 

As fits the various courfe of human age. 

ai o i 7 ior. 

Agileness. n.f. [from agile.] The quality of being agile • 
nimblenefs ; readinefs for motion; quickr.efs ; adtivity ; 
lity. J * 6 ’ 

Agi'lity. n.f [agilitas, Lat. from agilis, agile.] Nimblenefs- 
readinefs to move ; quicknefs ; aftivity. 

A limb over-ff rained by lifting a weight above its power 
may never recover its former agility and vigour. Watts 

AGI' LLOCHUM. n.f. Aloes-wood. 

A tree in the Faff- -Indies, brought to us in fmall bits, of a 
very fragrant feent. It is hot, drying, and accounted a 
ftrengthener of the nerves in general. The belt is of a blackilh 
purple colour, and fo light as to fwirn upon water. Quincy. 

AGIO. n.f. [an Italian word, fignifying eafe or conveniency.] 

A mercantile term, ufed chiefly in Holland and Venice, for 
the difference between the value of bank notes, and the current 
^ money. ^ ^ Chambers. 

To AG I' ST. v. a. [from gifte, Fr. abed or refting-place, or 
from gifter , i. e. ftabulari. ] 

To take in and feed the cattle of ftrangers in the king’s fo- 
reft, and to gather the money. The officers that do this, are 
called a pi ft or s, in Englifh guejl or gi/l -takers. Their funftion 
is termed agijbncnt ; as, agijhnent upon the fea banks. This 
word agijl is alfo ufed, for the taking in of other men’s cattle 
into any man’s ground, at a certain rate per week. Blount. 
Agi'stment. n.f [See Agist.] 

It is taken by the canon lawyers in another fenfe than is 
mentioned under agijl. They feem to intend by it, a modus or 
compofition, or mean rate, at which fome right or due may be 
reckoned : perhaps it is corrupted from addoucifjhnent , or ad- 
juftment. 

AgFstor. n.f. [from agift.] An officer of the king’s foreft. 
See Agist. 

A'gitable. n. f [from agitate ; agitabilis , Lat.] That which 
may be agitated, or put in motion ; perhaps that which may be 
difputed. See Agitate, and Agitation. 

To A/G I T A TE. V. a. [ agito , Lat.] 

1 . To put in motion ; to fhake ; to move nimbly ; as, the fur- 
face of the waters is agitated by the wind ; the vefiel was broken 
by agitating the liquour. 

2. To be the caufe of motion ; to aftuate ; to move. 

Where dwells this fov’reign arbitrary foul* 

Which does the human animal controul. 

Informs each part, and agitates the whole? Blackmore. 

3. To affeft with perturbation; as, the mind of man is agitated 
by various paflions. 

4. To ftir ; to bandy from one to another ; to difeufs ; to con- 
trovert ; as, to agitate a queftion. 

Though this controverly be revived, and hotlv agitated a- 
mong the moderns ; yet I doubt whether it be not, in a great 
part, a nominal difpute. Boyle on Colours. 

Agita'tion. n.f. [from agitate, agitatio, Lat.] 

1. The aft of moving, or fliaking any thing. 

Putrefaftion afketh reft ; for the fubtle motion which putre- 
faftion requireth, is difturbed by any agitation. Bacon. 

2. The ftate of being moved or agitated; as, the waters, after a 
ftorm, are fometime in a violent agitation. 

3. Difcuflion ; controverfial examination. 

A kind of a fchool queftion is ftarted in this fable, upon rea- 
fon and inftinft : and whether this deliberative proceeding of 
the crow, was not rather a logical agitation of the matter. 

L } Eft range’ s Fables. 

4. Violent motion of the mind ; perturbation ; difturbance of 
the thoughts. 

A great perturbation in nature! to receive at once the benefit 
of fleep, and do the effefts of watching. In this Aumbry agi- 
tation , befldes her walking, and other aftual performances, what, 
at any time, have you heard her fay ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

His mother could no longer bear the agitations of fo many 
paflions as thronged upon her. Tatler , N° 55' 

5. Deliberation ; contrivance ; the ftate of being confulted upon. 

The projeft now in agitation for repealing of the teft a£t, 
and yet leaving the name of an eftablifhment to the prefent 
national church, is inconfiftent Swift’s Mi fell- 

AgitaVor. n.f. [from agitate.] He that agitates anything; 
he who manages affairs: in which fenfe feems to be ufed the 
agitators of the army. 

A'glet. n.f [A word which fome derive from euy\v 3 fplendour, 
but which is apparently to be deduced from aiguletu , r f. a tag 
to a point, and that from aigu, fharp.] 
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A tag of a point curved into fome reprefeiitation of an ani- 
mal, generally of a man. 

He thereupon gave for the garter a chain worth 200 1. and 
his gown add relied with aglets, efteemed worth 25 1. Hayward. 

Why, give him gold enough, and marry him to a puppet, 
or an aglet baby, or an old trot, and ne’er a tooth in her head. 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

2 , The pendants at the ends of the chieves of flowers, as in tu- 
lips. 

A'g min At. adj. [from agmen, Lat.] Belonging to a troop. DU 7.- 

A'g nail. n.f [from a nje, grieved, and najle, a nail.] 

A difeafe of the nails ; a whitlow ; an inflammation round 
the nails. 

Agna'tion. n.f [from agnatus, Lat.] Defcent from the fame 
father, in a direct male line, diftinft from cognation , or confan- 
<minity, which includes defendants from females. 

Agni'tion. n.f. [from agnitio, Lat.] Acknowledgment. 

To AcnPze. v. a. [from agnofeo , Lat.] To acknowledge ; to 
own ; to avow. This word is now obfolete. 

I do agnize 

A natural and prompt alacrity 

I find in hardnefs ; and do undertake 

This prefent war againft the Ottomites. Shakefp. Othello. 

AgnominaTion. n.f [agnominatio, Lat.J Allufion of one 
word to another, by refemblance of found. 

The Britifh continueth yet in Wales, and fome villages of 
Cornwall, intermingled with provincial Latin, being very fig- 
nificative, copious, and pleafantly running upon agnominations , 
although harfli in afpirations. Camden. 

AGNUS CASTUS. n. f. [Lat.] The name of the tree commonly 
called the Chafle Tree , from an imaginary virtue of preferving 
clmftity. 

Of laurel fome, of woodbine many more. 

And wreathes of a gnus cajlus others bore. Dry den. 

Ago', adv. [agan, Sax. paftorgonc; whence writers formerly 
ufed, and in fome provinces the people ftill ufe, agone for ago.] 
Baft ; as, long ago ; that is, long time has paft fmce. Reckon- 
ing time towards the prefent, we ufe Jince ; as, it is a year fmce 
it happened: reckoning from the prefent, we ufe ago ; as, it 
happened a year ago. This is not, perhaps, always obferved. 

Be of good comfort : for the great fupply. 

That was expected by the Dauphin here. 

Are wreck’d three nights ago on Godwin fands. Sh. K.John. 

^ This both by others and myfelf I know. 

For I have ferv’d their fovereign long ago; 

Oft have been caught within the winding train. Dryd. Fab. 
I (hall fet down an account of a difeourfe I chanced to have 
with one of them fome time ago. Addifon. Freeholder. 

Ago g. adv [a word of uncertain etymology ; the French have 
the teim a gogo, in low language ; as, i/s vivent d gogo, they 
live to their with : from this phrafe our word may be, perhaps, 
derived.] J r 

1. In a ftate of defire ; in a ftate of imagination j heated with 
the notion of fome enjoyment ; longing. 

As for tiie fenfe and reafon of it, that has little or nothino- to 
do here ; only ct it found full and round, and chime right to 
the humour, which is at prefent agog, (juft as a big, long, rat- 
tiing name is faid to command even adoration from a Spaniard) 
and, no doubt, with this powerful, fenfelefs engine, therabble- 
dnver Ihall be able to carry all before him. South’s Sermons. 

2. It is uled with the verbs to be, or to fet ; as, he is agog, or you 

may fet him agog. 6,5 * 

The gawdy goflip, when fhe’s fet aw. 

In jewels dreft, and at each ear a bob, * 

Goes flaunting out, and, in her trim of pride, 

fifisstesss as* as sk 
sssteas*-** " * * - - 4 s* 
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On which the faints are all agog. 

And all this jot a bear and dog T-T.i/Jti ± •* 

the^year thefe parts about, time of 

^ £ t VS- 

is he fuch a pi incely one, 

A'oom7 M ° U f;V'i m S m . yohu/on’s Fairy Prince. 
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tl'Ied his traoedV bc - A mn 5 / for a P" z f Milton has fo 
Pliiliftines of IrSf ^ ° ^ *° divert thc 

ing. TICAL * ad P [from agonijles.] Relating to prize-fight- 

To fec t , fr0m '«* Latin, l. 

- g oi ’ { r.J I o feci agonie.'; to he in exceffive pairi. 
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Do ft thou behold my poor diftrafted heart, 

T'Jius rent with agonizing love and rage, 

And a fie me what it means ? Art thou not faife i Reive’ sf .Sh. 

Or touch, if, tremblingly alive all o’er, 

To fmart and agonize at ev’ry pore ? Pope’s EJfay o?i Man. 
Aconothe'tick. adj. [xyuv and Gr.] Propofuig ptih- 

lick contentions for prizes ; giving prizes ; prefiding at publick 
games. Dipt. 

A'G O NY. n.f [dym, Gr. agon, low Lat. dgonie, Fr.] 

1. The pangs of death ; properly the lall conteft: between fife and 
death. 

Never was there more pity in faving any than in ending me, 
bccaufe therein my agony (hail end. Sidney, b. li. 

Thou who for me did feel fuch pain, 

Whofe precious blood the crofs did ftain; 

Let not thofe agonies be vain. Rofcommon. 

2. Any violent or exceffive pain of body or mind. 

Betwixt them both, they have me done to dy, 

T hrough wounds and ftrokes, and ftubborn handeling. 

That death were better than fuch agony. 

As grief and fury unto me did bring. Fairy Thieen, b. ii; 

Thee I have mifs’d, and thought it long, depriv’d 
Thy prefence, agony of love ! till now 
Not Felt, nor Ihall be twice. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. ix. 

3. It is particularly ufed in devotions for our Redeemer’s conflift 
in the garden. 

To propofe our defires, which cannot take fuch effeft as we 
fpecify, Ihall, notwithftanding, otherwife procure us his heaven- 
ly grace, even as this very prayer of Chrift obtained angels to 
be lent him as comforters in his agony. Hooker, b . v. 

Ago'od. adv. [a and good.] In earn eft ; hot fiftitioufly. 

At that time I made her weep agood. 

For I did play a lamentable part. Shak. Two Gent, of Ver. 
Ago'oty. n.f A 11 animal of the Antilles, of the bignefs of a 
rabbet, with bright red hair, and a little tail without hair. 
He has but two teeth in each jaw, holds his meat in his fore- 
paws like a fquirrel, and has a very remarkable cry. When he 
is angry, his hair ftands on end, and he ftrikes the earth with 
hi.', hindreet, and, when chafed, he flies to a hollow tree; 
whence he is expelled by fmoke. Trevoux. 

To Agra ce. v. a. [from a and grace.] To grant favours to ; 
to confer benefits upon : a word not novv in ufe. 

^ ^ She granted, and that knight fo much agrac’d. 

That ftie him taught celeftial difeipline. Fairy Queen. 

Agra'mmatist. n.f [«, p r iv. and y^^- Gr.] An illite- 
rate man. 

Agrarian .adj. [agrarius, Lat.] Relating to fields or grounds • 
a word feldoin ufed but in the Roman hiftory, where there is 
mention of the agrarian law. 

To Agre'ase. v. a. [from a and greafe.] To daub ; to gfeafe: 
to pollute with filth. 5 J 

The waves thereof fo flow and fluggifh were, 

rp FrTv’v With m r ud ’ Whi ?. h did them foul tgreafe. Fairy Q. 
o AGREE. V. n. [agree/-, fir. fromgre, liking or good-will^ 
gratia Tm&gratus, Lat ] & 1 

I> in concor(1 5 to five without contention ; not to differ 

X he more you agree together, the lefs hurt can your ene- 
mies do you. Popis y iew of > p 

2 Jpcn §rant 5 t0 t0i t0 admit; with the Particles to or 

And perfuaded them to agree to all reafon able conditions. 

• J. 6 d ? not pr . ove , the ori g in of the earth^r^TctaosTfct 

in .9 that IS a i reed on by all that give it any origin. Burnet’ sTheo. 

3. 1 o fettle terms by ftipulation ; to accord. 

Agrie uT- th adverfar y quickly, whilft thou art in the 

way with h,m ; left at any time the ad verfary deliver thec to the 

-j 

4. I o fettle a price between buver and feller' * * 

for ' a pennjJ ^ WOn 8 : didft w«h me 

S- To be of the fame mind or opinion ^ XX ’ ' 3 ' 

He exceedingly provoked, or underwent the envv and re 

mCn ° f a " <!UaliticS “ d Wh ° 
Mdton is a noble genius, and the world agrees to confeft T 

6. To fettle fome point among °f‘>» Mind. 

Strifes and troubles would be endlefs excenr tl-i^r » • 

™ :: 

empty words, it is hoped, they will be rJwvt J k ° f 

- To °ft° nkS thM ma >' t6ach 115 fcntethTnt “ Wf 
/ . Fo be confiftent; not to contradift a Beyls. 

*or many bare faife witnefs acT 2 i nl a him ^ . 

agteed not together c ’ m ’ °ut their witnefs 

They that" flood by faid acrain to PrtPr r Xiv ’ s6 ’ 

of them : for thou art a GafiLan and th ’ f 7 tH ° U , art ° ne 
to. and ipcech agreeth there- 

O Mark, xiv. - 0 . 

Which 
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Which teftimony I the lefs feruple to allege, becaufe it agrees 
very well with what has been affirmed to me by a phyiicikn at 
Mofcow. Boyle s Hiftory of Colours . 

8. To fuit with; to be accommodated to. 

Thou feedeft thine own people with angels food, and didft 
fend them from heaven bread agreeing to every tafte. JVifdom. 

His principles could net be made to agree with that confti- 
tution and order, which God had fettled in the world ; and, 
therefore, muft needs clafti with common fenfe and experience. 

Locke. 

9. To caufe no difturbanee in the body. 

I have often thought, that our preferring affes milk in fuch 
fmall quantities, is injudicious ; for, undoubtedly, with fuch as 
it hpees with, it would perform much greater and quicker ef- 
fects, in greater quantities. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Agree, v. a. 

1. To put an end to a variance. 

He faw from far, or feemed for to fee, 

Some troublous uproar, or contentious fra)'', 

Whereto he drew in hafte it to agree. Fairy J.een , b. ii. 

2. To make friends'; to reconcile. 

The mighty rivals, whole deftruflive rage 
Did the whole world in civil arms engage, 

Are now agreed. Bo f common. 

Agre'eable. adj. [agreaff, Fr.] 

1. Suitable to ; confident with. It has the particle to , or with. 

What you do, is not at all agreeable either with fo good a 
chriftian, or fo reafonablc and fo great a perfon. Temple. 

That which is agreeable to the nature of one thing, is many 
times contrary to the nature of another. L' Eftrange. 

As the pradlice of all piety and virtue is agreeable to our rea- 
fon, fo is it likewife the intereft both of private perfons and of 
publick focieties. Tillotfon. 

Agreeable hereunto , perhaps it might not be amifs, to make 
children, as foon as they are capable of it, often to tell a ftory. 

Locke on Education. 

2. Pleafing ; that is fuitable to the inclination, faculties, or tem- 
per. It is ufed in this fenfe both of perfons and things. 

And while the face of outward things we find 
Pleafing and fair, agreeable and fweet, 

Thefe things transport. Sir J. Davies. 

I recollect in my mind the difeourfes which have paffed be- 
tween us, and call to mind a thoufand agreeable remarks, which 
he has made on thefe occafions. Acldifon. Spectator, N° 241 . 

3. It has alfo die particle to. 

The delight which men have in popularity,'fame, fubmiflion, 
and fubje&ion of other men’s minds, feemeth to be a thing, in 
itfelf, without contemplation of con(ec\uence,agreeabled.nd grate- 
ful to the nature of man. Bacon's Natural Hift, 

Agre'eableness. n.f. [from agreeable .] 

1 . Confiftency with ; fuitablencfs to ; with the particle to. 

Pleafant tallies depend not on the things themfelves, but their 
agrecablenefs to this or that particular palate, wherein there is 
great variety. Locke. 

2. "The quality of pleafing. It is ufed in an inferiour fenfe, to 
mark the production of fatisfadiion, calm and lafting, but be- 
low rapture or admiration. 

There will be occafion for largenefs of mind and agree- 
ahlenefs of temper. Collier of Friendjhip . 

It is very much an image of that author’s writing, who has 
an agr-eeablenefs that charim us, without corredlnefs ; like a mif- 
trefs, whofe faults we fee, but love her with them all. Pope. 

3. Refemblance; likenefs ; fometimes with the particle between. 

This relation is likewife feen in the agrecablencfs between man 
and the other parts of the univerfe ; and that in fur.dry re- 
flects. Crew's Cojmologia Sacra. 

A.gre'eably. adv. [from agreeable.] 

1 . Confidently with ; in a manner fuitable to. 

They may look into the affairs of Judea and Jerufalem, 
agreeably to that which is in the law of the Lord. lEjd.xviu. 1 2. 

2. Pleaffngiy. 

I did never imagine, that fo many excellent rules could be 
produced fo advantageouffy and agreeably. Swift. 

Agreed, participial adj. [from agree.'] fettled by confent. 

When they had got known and agreed names, to ffgnify thofe 
internal operations of their own minds, they were fufficiently 
furniffned to make known by words all their ideas. Locke. 
Agreeing ness. n.f. [from agreed] Confidence; fuitablenefs. 
Agreement, n.f. [ agrement, Fr- in law Latin agreamentum , 
which Coke would willingly derive from aggregatio mentium.] 

1. Concord. 

What agreement is there between the hyena and the dog ? and 
what peace between tire rich and the poor ? Ecclus , xiii. 1 8. 

2. Refemblance of one thing to another. 

Expanfion and duration have this farther agreement , that 
though they are both conffdered by us as having parts, yet their 
parts are not feparable one from another. Locke. 

3. Compaef ; bargain; conclufion of controverfy; ftipulation. 

And your covenant with death (hall be difannulled, and your 
agreement with hell fhall not Hand ; when the overflowing 
feourge fhall pafs through, then ye fhall be trodden down by 
it. Ifaiah, xxviii. i 8. 
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Make an agreement with me by a prefent, and come out to 
me, and then eat ye every man of his own vine, and every one 
of his ffg-tree, and drink ye every one the waters of his ciftern. 

2 Kings , xviii. 21, 

Frog had given his word, that he would meet the above- 
mentioned company at the Salutation, to talk of this agree- 
ment. Arbuthnot' s Hiftory of John Bull. 

Agrf/stick, or Agre'stical. adj. [from a»reftis, Lat.] 

Having relation to the country ; rude ; ruilick. L)i£t % 

Agricola'tion. n.f. [from agricola , Lat.] Culture of the 
ground. Lift- 

Agriculture, n.f. [agricultural Lat.] The art of cultivat- 
ing the ground ; tillage ; hufbandry. 

"He ftncftly advifeth not to begin to fow before the fetting 0 f 
the ftars ; which notwithftanding, without injury to agriculture, 
cannot be obferved in England. Brown's V ulgar Errov.n . 

That there was tillage bellowed upon the ground, Mofesdoes 
indeed intimate in general ; as alfo, what fort of tillage that 
was, is not exprefled : I hope to fliew, that their agriculture 
was nothing near fo laborious and troublefome, nor did it take 
up fo much time as ours doth. Woodward's Nat. Hifiory. 

The difpofition of Ulyffes inclined him to war, rather than 
the more lucrative, but more fecure, method of life, by agri- 
culture and hufbandry. Pope's Odyffey ; notes. 

AGrimony. n.f. [agrimonia, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

The leaves are rough, hairy, pennated, and grow alternately 
on the branches ; the flower-cup confifls of one leaf, which is 
divided into flve fegments ; the flowers have five or fix leaves, 
and are formed into a long fpike, which expand in form of a 
rofe ; the fruit is oblong, dry, and prickly, like the burdock; 
in each of which are contained two kernels. 

The fpecies are; r. The common or medicinal agrimony. 

2. The fweet-fmelling agrimony. 3. Lefler agrimony , with a 
white flower. 

The firft is common in the hedges, in many parts, and 
is the fort commonly ufed in medicine. It will grow in almolt 
any foil or fftuation ; and is increafed by parting the roots in 
autumn, or by fowing the feeds foon after they are ripe. AM. 
Agro'und. adv. [from a and ground .] 

1. Stranded ; hindered by the ground from paffing farther. 

With our great fhips we durft not approach the coaff, we 
having been all of us aground. Sir W. Raleigh's EJfays, 

Say what you feek, and whether were you bound ? 

Were you, by flrefs of weather, caff aground ? Dry den's Mn. 

2. It is likewife figuratively ufed, for being hindered in the pro- 
gress of affairs ; as, the negotiators were aground at that objec- 
tion. 

A'GUE. n.f. [aigu, Fr. acute.] An intermitting fever, with 
cold fits lucceeded by hot. The cold fit is, in popular 
language, more particularly called the ague , and the hot the 
fever. 

Our caftle’s ftrength 

Will laugh a fiege to fcorn. Here let them lie. 

Till famine and the ague eat them up. Shakefp. Macbeth, 

Though 

He feels the heats of youth, and colds of age. 

Yet neither tempers nor corredls the other ; 

As if there were an ague in his nature, 

That ftill inclines to one extreme. Denham's Sophy. 

AGued. adj. [from ague.] Struck with an ague; fhivering; 
chill ; cold : a word in little ufe. 

All hurt behind, backs red, and faces pale, 

With flight and agued fear ! mind and charge home. 

Skakcfpearc's Coriolanus. 
AGue fit. n.f. [from ague and fit.] The paroxylm of the ague. 
This ague fit of fear is overblown ; 

An eafy talk it is to win our own. Shakefp. Richard Ik 
AGue proof, adj. [from ague and proof.] Proof againft agues ; 
able to refill the caufes which produce agues, without being af- 
fected. 

When the rain came to wet me once, and the wind to make 
me chatter; when the thunder would not peace at my bidding; 
there I found ’em, there I fmelt ’em out. Go to, they are net 
men o’ their words ; they told me I was every thing : ’tis a lie ; 
I am not ague proof. Shakejpeare' s King Lem. 

AGue-tree. n.f. [from ague and tree.] A name fometimes 

given to faffafras. P‘f\ 

To Agu'ise. v. a. [from a and guife. See Guise.] lourcis, 

to adorn ; to deck : a word now not in ufe. 

At other whiles fhe would devife, 

As her fantaftick wit did moft delight ; 

Sometimes her head file fondly would aguife 
With gaudy garlands, or frefh flowers dight ^ 

About her neck, or rings of ruflies plight. . Fairy fuU*> 
AGuish. adj. [from ague.] Having the qualities of an ague. 

So calm, and fo ferene, but now. 

What means this change on Myra’s brow ? 

Her aguijh love now glows and burns, ... 

Then chills and fhakes, and the cold fit returns. Granvi (• 
AGuishness. n.f. [fro m aguijh.] The quality ot rd'ernc mg 


an ague. 
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a. Sometimes contempt and exultation. it . 

Let them not fay in their hearts. Ah ! to * e v 
1 ' nc t fav , we have fwallowed him up. PJalm xxxv. 5 
- 'SloS frequently, comparand complaint. 

3 In youth alone, unhappy mortals live , 

But, ah ! the mighty blifs is fugitive : 

Difcolour’d ficknefs, anxious laoour come. 

And age and death’s inexorable doom. Dryd. Vir^ . Ceoi 6 . 

Ah me ! the blooming pride of May, 

And that of beauty, are but one : 

At morn both fiourifh bright and gay, p • 

Both fade at evening, pale, and gone. 

, When it is followed by that, it expreffes vehement defile. 

** In P-oodnefs, as in greatnefs, they exced ; 

Ah that t we loved ourfelves but half fo well. Dryd. Juien. 
Aha', aha 7 ! interjection. A word intimating triumph and con- 

They opened their mouth wide againff me, and faid, Aha , 
aha ! our eye hath feen it. Pfalm xxxv. 2 1 . 

Ahe'ad. adv. [from a and head.] 

Farther onward than another : a fea ttrm. 

And now the mighty Centaur feems to lead, , ^ 

And now the fpeedy dolphin gets ahead. Drydcn s /an. 

2. Headlong; precipitant: ufed of men, . 

It is mightily the fault of parents, guardians, tutors, anc go- 
vernours, that fo many men mifearry. They funer them a 
firft to run ahead, and, when perverfe inclinations are advancec 
into habits, there is no dealing with them. L' Eftrange s tab. 
Ahe'igi-it. adv. [from a and height.] Aloft; on high. 

But have I fall’n or no ? — 

From the dread fummit of this chalky bourne ! 

Look up aheight , the fhrill-gorg’d lark fo far 
Cannot be feen or heard. Shakcfpear e s King Lear. 

AHOUA'I. n. f. The name of a plant. 

It hath funnel-fhaped flowers of one leaf, divided into »eve- 
ral parts at the top ; the pointal, which rifes from the cup, ^ is 
fixed, like a nail, to the inner part of the fiower, and becomes 
a pear-fhaped flefhy fruit, inclofing a three-cornered nut. 

There are two fpecies of this plant abounding on the conti- 
nent of South America : the firft grows to the height of our 
common cherry-tree ; its leaves are three or four inches long, 
and almoft two inches broad ; the wood of it ftinks moft abo- 
minably, and the kernel of the nut is a moft deadly poifon ; to 
expel which, the Indians know no antidote, nor will they ufe 
the wood for fuel. The fecond fort, with an oleander leaf, 
and a yellow flower, does not grow higher than ten or twelve 
feet ; its fruit is of a beautiful red colour when ripe, and e- 
qually poifonous with the former. Both plants abound in every 
part with a milky juice. Millar. 

To AID. v. a. [aider, Fr. from adjutare , Lat.] To help ; to 
fupport ; to fuccour. 

Into the lake he leapt, his lord to aid, 

(So love the dread of danger doth defpife) 

And of him catching hold, him ftrongly {laid 
From drowning. Fairy Efueen, b. ii. c. 6. 

Neither (hall they give any thing unto them that make war 
upon them, or aid them with victuals, weapons, money, or 
fhips. Maccabees, viii. 26. 

By the loud trumpet, which our courage aids. 

We learn that found as well as fenfe perfuades, RoJ, 'common. 
Aid. n.f [from To aid] 

1. Help; fupport. 

The memory of ufeful things may receive confiderable aid, 
if they are thrown into verfe. Watts's Improvement of the Alir.d. 
Your patrimonial (lores in peace poflefs ; 

Undoubted all your filial claim confefs : 

Your private right fhould impious power invade, 

The peers of Ithaca would arm in aid. Pope's Odyffey, L. i. 

2. The perfon that gives help or fupport; a helper. 

Thou haft faid, it is not good that man fhould be alone ; 

let us make unto him an aid, like untohimfelf. Tobit, viii. 6. 

3. In law. 

A. fubfidy. Aid is alfo particularly ufed in matter of plead- 
ing, for a petition made in court, for the calling in of help 
from another, that hath an intereft in the caufe in queftion ; 
and is likewife both to give ftrength to the party that prays in 
aid of him, and alfo to avoid a prejudice accruing toward his 
own right, except it be prevented : as, when a tenant for term 
ol life, courtefy, &c. being impleaded touching his eftate, he 
may pray in aid of him in the reverfion ; that is, entreat the 
coutf, that he may be called in by writ, to allege what he 
thinks good for die maintenance both of his right and his own. 

a 1. . Cowell. 

AiDANce .n.f [from aid.] Help; fupport: a word little ufed. 
^ Oft have I feen a timely parted ghoft, 

Of afhy femblance, meagre, pale, and bloodlefs* 
ucing all defeended to the lab’ring heart. 
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Who, in tfe confli<a that it holds with death, __ ___ 

Attracts the fame for ahhmce ’gainft the enemy. Sb. hm. v i. 
A'lEAMT. adj. [aidant, Fr.] Helping; helpful. 

All you unpublifh’d virtues of the earth, _ 

Sprint with my tears ; he aidant and remediate 
In th ° (rood man’s diftrefs. • Sbabejb. Kmg Lear. 

A'ider. n.f. [from aid.] He that brings aid or help ; a helper , 

All' along as he went, were punilhed the adherente and aid- 
ers of the late rebels. . Bae^s Henry VII. 

A'idless. adj- [from aid and lefs, an mfeparab.e particle.] 

Helplefs ; unfupported ; undeiendcd. 

Alone he enter’d 

The mortal gate o’ the city, which he painted 
With fhunlefs deftiny : aidlefs came oft. 

And, with a bidden re-enforcement, iti uck . . 

Corioli, like a planet. Shakefp. Cendamm 

Had met 

Already, ere my heft fpeed could prevent. 

The aidlefs innocent lady, his wiffi’d prey. Milt. Comus. 
A'iculet. n.f [aigulet, Fr.] A point with tags ; points of 
gold at the end of fringes. 

° Which all above befprinkled was throughout 
With golden aigulets that glifter’d bright, 

Like twinkling ftars, and all the fkiit aoout _ . 

Was hemm’d with golden fringes. Fairy Efucen, b. 11. 

To A IL. v. a. [eglan, Sax. to be troublefome.] 

1 . To pain ; to trouble ; to give pain. 

And the angel of God called to Flagar out of heaven, *mc 
faid unto her, what aileth thee, Hagar ? fear not : for God hath 
heard the voice of the lad where he is. Gen. xxi. 1 71 

2. It is ufed, in a fenfe lefs determinate, for to affeft in any man- 
ner ; as, fomething ails me that I cannot ft fill ; what ails the 

man that he laughs without reafon ? 

Love fmil’d, and thus faid, Want join’d to defire is unhappy ; 

But if he nought do defire, what can Heraclitus ail? Sidney. 

What ails me, that I cannot lofe thy thought ! 

Command the emprefs hither to be brought, 

I, in her death, {hall fome diverfion find. 

And lid my thoughts at once of woman-kind. 

Drydcn' s Tyrannick Love. 

3. To feel pain ; to be incommoded. 

4. It is remarkable, that this word is never ufed but with fome in- 
definite term, or the word nothing ; as, What ails him ? What 
does he ail ? He ails fomething ; he ails nothing. Something ails 
him ; nothing ails him. Thus we never fay, a fever ails him, 
or he ails a fever, or ufe definite terms with this verb. 

Ail. n.f. [from the verb.] A difeafe. 

Or heal, O Narfes, thy obfeener ail. Pope. 

A'ilment. n.f. [from ail.] Pain; difeafe. 

Little ailments oft attend the fair. 

Not decent for a hufband’s eye or ear. Granville i 

I am never ill, but I think of your ailments, and repine that 
they mutually hinder our being together. Szvift's Letters . 

A'iling. participial adj. [from To ail] Sickly ;• full of com- 
plaints. 

To AIM. v. a. [It is derived by Skinner from efner, to point at ; 
a word which I have not found.] 

1. To endeavour to ftrike with a iniflive weapon; to diredl to- 
wards ; with the particle at. 

Aim' f thou at princes, all amaz’d they faid. 

The laft of games ? Pope's Odyffey: 

2. To point the view, or direef the fteps towards any tiling ; to 
tend towards ; to endeavour to reach or obtain ; with to form- 
erly, now only with at. 

Lo, here the world is blifs ; fo here the end 
To which all men do aim , rich to be made, 

Such grace now to be happy is. before thee laid. Fairy . 9 . 
Another kind there is, which although we debre for itfelf, as 
health, and virtue, and knowledge, never thelefs they are not 
the laft mark whereat we aim, but have their further end where- 
unto they are referred. Hooker, b. i. 

Swoln with applaufe, and aiming ftill at more, 

He now provokes the fea gods from thefhore. Drydcn? s/En. 
Religion tends to the eafe and pleafure, the peace and tran- 
quillity of our minds, which all the wifdom of the world did al- 
ways aim at, as the utmoft felicity cf this life. Tilloifon. 

3. T9 diredi the mifEie weapon ; more particularly taken for the 
a£l of pointing the weapon by the eye, before its difmifiion 
from the hand. 

And proud Ideus, Priam’s charioteer. 

Who fhakes his empty reins, and aims his airy fpear. Dryd. 

4. To guefs. 

Aim. n. f [from the verb.] 

1. The dire&ion of a miflile weapon. 

Afcanius, young and eager of his game,- 

Soon bent his bow, uncert ain of his dim ; 

But the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides. 

Which pierc’d his bowels through his parting fides. 

. Drydcn, Az.n. vii. /. 691^ 

2 . 1 he point to which the thing thrown is directed. 
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That arrows fled not fwifter toward their aim. 

Than did our foldiers, aiming at their fafety, 

Fly from the field. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

3- In a figurative fenfe, a purpofe ; a fcheme ; an intention ; a 
defign. 

He trufted to have equall’d the moft High, 

5 f he oppos’d : and, with ambitious aim 
Againft the throne, and monarchy of God, 

Rais d impious War. Milton s Parad. Loft , b. i. /. 41. 

But fee, how oft ambitious aims are croft, 

And chiefs contend till all the prize is loft. Pope. 

4. The objedt of a defign ; the thing after which any one endea- 
vours. 

The fafeft way is to funpofe, that the epiftle has but one aim, 
till, by a frequent perufal of it, you are forced to fee there are 
diftiiuft independent parts. Locke s EjJ'ay on St. Paul's Epiftles. 

5. Conjecture; guefs. 

It is impoflible, by aim, to tell it ; and, for experience 
and knowledge thereof, I do not think that there was ever any 
of the particulars thereof. Spenfer on Ireland. 

There is a hiftory in all mens lives. 

Figuring the nature of the times deceas’d ; 

The which obferv’d, a man may prophcfy. 

With a near aim, of the main chance of things. 

As yet not come to life, which, in their feeds 
And weak beginnings, lie intreafur’d. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
AIR. n. f [ air , Fr. air, Lat.J 

1 . The element encompafling the terraqueous globe. 

If I were to tell what I mean by the word air, I may fay, it 
is that fine matter which we breathe in and breathe out conti- 
nually ; or it is that thin fluid body, in which the birds fly, a 
little above the earth ; or it is that invifible matter, which fills 
all places near the earth, or which immediately encompaffes the 
globe of earth and water. Watts's Logick. 

2. The ftate of the air; or the air confidered with regard to health. 

There be many good and healthful airs, that do appear by 
habitation and other proofs, that differ not in fmell from other 
airs. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N° 9 04. 

3. Air in motion ; a fmall gentle wind. 

Frefh gales, and gentle airs, 

Whifper d it to the woods, and from their wings 

Flung rofe, flung odours from the fpicy fhrub 

Difporting ! Milton s Paradife Loft , b. viii. /. 5 15. 

But fafe repofe, without an air of breath, 

Dwells here, and a dumb quiet next to death. Dryden. 

Let vernal airs through trembling ofiers play. 

And Albion’s cliffs refound the rural lay. Popes Paftorals. 

4. Blaft. 

All the ftor’d vengeancies of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top ! ftrike her young bones. 

You taking airs, with lamenefs. Shakefp. King Lear. 

5. Any thing light or uncertain ; that is as light as air. 

0 momentary grace of mortal men, 

Which we more hunt for than the grace of God ! 

Who builds his hope in air of your fair looks, 

Lives like a drunken failor on a maft, 

Ready, with ev’ry nod, to tumble down 

Into the fatal bowels of the deep. Shakefp. Rich. Ill, 

6. The open weather ; air unconfined* 

The garden was inclos’d within the fquare, 

Where young Emilia took the morning air. Dryd. Fables . 

7. Vent; utterance; emftion into the air. 

1 would have afk’d you, if I durft for fhame, 

If ftill you lov’d ? you gave it air before me. 

But ah ! why were we not both of a fex ? 

For then we might have lov’d without a crime. Dryd.D.Seb. 
S. Publication; expofure to the publickview and knowledge. 

I am forry to find it has taken air , that I have fome hand in 
thefe papers. Pope's Letters. 

9. Intelligence ; information. 

It grew alfo from the airs, which the princes and ftates a- 
broad received from their ambafladors and agents here; which 
were attending the court in great number. Bacon's Henry VII. 

10. Poetry ; a long. 

And the repeated air 
Of fad Electra’s poet, had the pow’r 

To fave til’ Athenian walls from ruin bare. Parad. Regain . 

11. Mufick, whether light or ferious. 

This mufick crept by me upon the waters, 

Allaying both their fury and my paflion. 

With its fvveet air. Shakefpeare's Tcmppft . 

Call in fome mufick ; I have heard, foft airs 
Can charm our fenfes, and expel our cares. Denh. Sophy. 
The fame airs , which fome entertain with moft delightful 
tranfports, to others are importune. Glanvi lie's Scepfts Scient. 

Since we have fuch a treafury of words, fo proper for the 
airs of mufick, I wonder that perfons fliould give fo little at- 
tention. Addijon. Spectator, N° 406. 

Born on the fwelling notes, our fouls afpire, 

While folemn airs improve the facred fire ; 

And angels lean from heav’11 to hear ! Pope's St. Ccecilia. 

— When the foul is funk with cares, 
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Exalts her in enliv’ning airs. 


Pope's Ccecilia. 


12. The mien, or manner, of the perfon. 

Her graceful innocence, her ev’ry air-. 

Of gefture, or leaftadlion, over- aw’d 
His malice. Miltons Paradife Loft, l . j A 

For the air of youth 
Hopeful and chearful, in thy blood fliall reign 
A melancholy damp of cold and dry. 

To weigh thy fpirits down ; and laft confume 
The balm of life. Milt. Par. Loft, b.xl. I 4 - 7 

But, having the life before us, befides the experience^ 
they knew, it is no wonder to hit fome airs and features, whicj 
they have milled. Dryden on Dramatick F C et r * 

There is fomething wonderfully divine in the airs 0 f thfs 

P iaure - Addijon cn /tal 

Yetlhould the Graces all thy figures place. 

And breathe an air divine on ev’ry face. p . f , 

13. An affe&ed or laboured manner or gefture; as, a lofiv ,.,v 
a gay air. 

Whom Ancus follows, with a fawning air ; 

But vain within, and proudly popular. Dryd. JEn vj 

There are of thefe fort of beauties, which laft but for a 
moment ; as, the different airs of an affembly, upon the fuff lt 
of an unexpected and uncommon objeCI, fome particularity of 
a violent paflion, fome graceful aclion, a ffhile, a glance of an 
eye, a difdainful look, a look of gravity, and a thoufand other 
fuch like things. ’ Dryden' s Dufrefnoy. 

Their whole lives were employed in intrigues of ftate, and 
they naturally give themfelves airs of kings and princes, of 
which the minifters of other nations are only the representa- 
tives. ^ Addifon s Remarks on Italy, 

To curl their waving hairs, 

Aflift their blufhes, and infpire their airs. p 0 p Ct 

He affumes and affects an entire fet of very different airs • 
he conceives himlelf a being of a fuperiour nature. Swift. 

14. Appearance. 

As it was communicated with the air of a fecret, it foon 
found its way into the world. Pope’s Ded. to Rape of the Lock. 

15. [In horfemanfhip.] Airs denote the artificial or pra&ifed mo- 
tions of a managed horle. Chambers. 

To Air. v. a. [from the noun air.] 

1. To expofe to the air. 

Fleas breed principally of ftraw or mats, where there hath 
been a little moifture, or the chamber and bed-ftraW kept 
clofe, and not aired. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N° 69(3. 

We have had, in our time, experience twice or thrice, 
when both the judges that fat upon the jail, and numbers of 
thofe that attended the bufinefs, or were prefent, fickened upon 
it, and died. Therefore, it were good wifdom, that, in fuch 
cafes, the jail were aired, before they were brought forth. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N° 914. 
As the ants were airing their provifions one winter, up 
comes a hungry gralhopper to them, and begs a charity. 

L' Eft range's Fables. 

Or wicker-bafkets weave, or air the corn, 

Or grinded grain, betwixt two marbles turn. Dryd. Virgil . 

2. To take the air, or enjoy the open air, with the reciprocal 
pronoun. 

Nay, ftay a little 

Were you but riding forth to air yourfelf. 

Such parting were too petty. Shakefp. Cymbelinc. 

I afeended the higheft hills of Bagdat, in order to pafs the 
reft of the day in meditation and prayer. As I was here air- 
ing myfelf on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound 
contemplation on the vanity of human life. Addijon. Spell. 

3. To open to the air ; as, clothes. 

T he others make it a matter of fmall commendation in it- 
felf, if they, who wear it, do nothing clfe but air the robes, 
which their place requireth. Hooker, b. v. § 29. 

4. To a ' r liquors ; to warm them by the fire : a term ufed in 
converfation. 

5. I o make nefts. In this fenfe, it is derived from aery, a neft. 
It is now out of ufe. 

You may add their bufy, dangerous, difeourteous, yea, and 
fometimes defpiteful ftealing, one from another, of the eggs and 
young ones ; who, if they were allowed to air naturally and 
quietly, there would be ftore fuflicient, to kill not only the 
partridges, but even all the good houfewives chickens in a coun- 
try* Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

A'irbladdfr. n. f. [from air and bladder.] 

1. Any cuticle or veficle filled with air. 

The pulmonary artery and vein pafs along the furfaces of 
thefe airbladders, in an infinite number of ramifications. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. 1 he bladder in fi/hes, by the contradlion and dilatation or 
which, they vary the properties of their weight to that of their 
bulk, and rife or fall. 

Though the atrbladder in fifties feems ne cellar 7 for fwini- 
m * n S> yet fome are fo formed as to fwim without it. Cudwofth. 
AhREUiLT. adj. [from air and build.] Built in the air, with- 
out any folid foundation. 

Hence the fool’s paradife, the ftatefman’s fcheme. 

The air built c.iftle, and the golden dream, 

rril 
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The maid’s romantick wifti, the chymift’s flame, 

And poet’s vifion of eternal fame. Pope's Dunciad, b. in. 
Air-drawn, adj. [from air and drawn.] Drawn or painted 

in air. 

This is the very painting of your fear, 

This is the air-drawn dagger, which, you /aid. 

Led you to Duncan. Shakefp. MM. 

-A'lRER. n.f [from To air.] He that expofes to the air. _ 
A'irhole. n.f. [from air and hole.} A hole to admit t le air. 
A'iriness. n.f [from airy.] 

1 . Opennefs ; expofure to the air. 

2. Lightnefs; gaiety; levity. , 1 r r 

The French have indeed taken worthy pains to make clai- 

fick learning fpeak their language ; if they have not fucceeded, 
it muft be imputed to a certain talkativenefs and atrinejs repre- 
fented in their tongue, which will never agree with the feclate- 
nefs of the Romans, or the folemnity of the Greeks. Felton. 
A'iring. n.f [from air. J A fhort journey or ramble to enjoy 

the free air. . , 

This little fleet ferves only to fetch them wine and corn, and 

to give their ladies an airing in the fummer-feafon. Add. on It. 
A'irless. adj. [from air. ] Without communication with the 

the free air. 

Nor ftony tower, nor walls of beaten bra fs. 

Nor airlefs dungeon, nor ftrong links of iron, 

Can be retentive to the ftrength of fpirit. Shakefp. J. Cafar. 
Aft R l 1 n G . n.f [from air, for gayety.] A young, light, thought- 
lefs, gay perfon. 

Some more there be, flight airlings , will be won 
With dogs, and horfes, and perhaps a whore. B.John. Catil. 
A'lRPUMP. n.f [from air and pump.] 

A machine by whofe means the air is exhaufted out of proper 
veffels. The principle on which it is built, is the elafticity of 
the air; as that on which the waterpump is founded, is on the 
gravity of the air. The invention of this curious inftrument 
is aferibed to Otto de Guerick, conful of Magdebourg, who ex- 
hibited his firft publick experiments before the emperour and 
the ftates of Germany, 011654. But his machine laboured 
under feveral defeats, in the force neceffary to work it, which 
was very great, and the progrefs very flow ; befides, it was to 
be kept under water, and allowed of no change of fubjeffs for 
experiments. However, Mr. Boyle, with the afliftance of Dr. 
Hooke, removed feveral of thefe inconveniencies; though, ftill, 
the working of this pump was laborious, by reafon of the pref- 
fure of the atmofphere at every exfuefion, after a vacuum was 
nearly obtained. This labour has been fince removed by Mr. 
Hawklbee ; who, by adding a fecond barrel and pifton, to rife 
as the other fell, and fall as it rofe, made the preffure of the at- 
mofphere on the descending one, of as much fervice as it was 
of differvice in the afeending one. Vream made a further im- 
provement in Hawkfbee’s air-pump, by reducing the alternate 
motion of the hand and winch to a circular one. Chambers. 

For the air that, in exhaufted receivers of airpurrtps, is 
exhaled from minerals, and fle/h, and fruits, and liquours, is as 
true and genuine as to elafticity and denfity, or rarefaction, as 
that we refpire in ; and yet this factitious air is fo far from be- 
ing fit to be breathed in, that it kills animals in a moment, even 
fooner than the very abfence of all air, or a vacuum itfelf. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

AftRSHAFT. n. f [from air and Jhaft.] A paffage for the air 
into mines and fubterraneous places. 

By the finking of an airjhaft, the air hath liberty to circu- 
late, and carry out the fteams both of the miners breath and the 
damps, which would otherwife ftagnate there. Ray. 

A'iry. adj. [from air-, aercus, L at.] 

1. Compofed of air. 

The firft is the tranfmiflion, or emiflion, of the thinner and 
more airy parts of bodies ; as, in odours and infections : and 
this is, of all the reft, the moft corporeal. Bacon. 

2 . Relating to the air ; belonging to the air. 

There are fifties that have wings, that are no ftrangers to the 

f e S i0n ; Boyle. 

3. High in air. 

Whole rivers here forfake the fields below. 

And, wond ring at their height, through airy channels flow. 

T • , . , . Addifon . 

4. Right as air ; thin ; unfubftantial ; without folidity. 

I hold ambition of fo airy and light a quality, that it is but a 
foadowsfhadow. ' Shakefp. Hamlet. 

otill may the dog the wand’ring troops conftrain 
Of tf/ry ghofts, and vex the guilty train ; 

^ er l° rc ^ h* s lovely queen remain. Dr./En 
Wlthout reality; without any fteady foundation in truth or 
nature ; vain ; trifling. 

Nor think with wind 

Of airy threats to awe whom yet with deeds 

Thou can’ll not Milton ’ , Paradife Loft, h. vi. 

W-u ( t0 avoi d ftich meannefs) foaring high, 

I havl f mP *J f ° Und ’ , and airy notions > %• Rofcommm. 

v/hich nrr!r nd a c ° n «nhng the fcarcity of money, 

which occafioned many airy proportions for the remedy of it. 

y 0J | Temple's Mifcellanics. 


A L A 

6 Fluttering ; loofe ; as if to catch the air ; full of jeV-ty. 

But the epick poem is too ftately to receive thofe little orna- 
ments. The painters draw their nymphs _ in thin and airy na- 
bits ; but the weight of gold and of embroideries is re erve or 
queens and goddeffes. „ Dryd. sEneid, Dediat 

1 By this name of ladies, he means ail young peilons, ZEnde , 
finely fhaped, airy, and delicate : fuch as are n T l ^ r f an 
Naiads. Dryden' sDufrejnoy. 

7. Gay; Vprightly 3 full of mirth; vivacious; lively; fpinted ; 

light of heart. , , r r , , „ 

He that is merry and airy at ftiore, when he fees a fad anc 

loud tempeft on the fea, or dances briikly when God thunders 

from heaven, regards not when God (peaks to all tne world. 

Taylor s Rule of living holy. 

Aisle, n.f. [Thus the word is written by Addifon, but perhaps 
improperly; fince it feems deducible only from either ,aile, a 
wing, or allce, a path ; and is therefore to be written aile.j 

The walks in a church, or wings of a quire. 

The abbey is by no means fb magnificent as one would ex- 
peCl from its endowments. The church is one huge net, with 
a double aide to it ; and, at each end, is a large quire. Addijon. 
Ait, or Eyght. n.f. [fuppofed, by Skinner , to be corrupted 

from iflet.] A fmall ifland in a river. 

A' JUT AGE. n.f. [ajutage, Fr.] An additional pipe to water- 
works. Doff 

To Ake. v. n. [from Gr. and therefore moie grammati- 
cally written ache. See Ache.] 

1. To feel a lafting pain, generally of the internal pains ; diftin- 
guiftied from fmart, which is commonly uled of uneafinefs in 
the external parts ; but this is no accurate account. 

To fue, and be deny’d, filch common grace, 

My wounds ake at you ! hhakefp. Timm. 

Let our finger ake, and it endues 
Our other healthful members with a fenle 
(Df p^iin. Shakefp . Othello •* 

Were the pleafiire of drinking accompanied, the very mo- 
ment, with that fick ftomach and aking head, which, in fome 
men, are fure to follow, I think, no body would ever let wine 
touch his lips. Locke. 

His limbs muft ake, with daily toils oppreft. 

Ere long-wifli’d night brings neceffary reft. Prior . 

2. It is frequently applied, in an improper fenfe, to the heart ; as, 
the heart akes ; to imply grief or fear. Shakefpeare has ufed it, 
ftill moie licentioufly, of the foul. 

Here Ihame diffuades him, there his fear prevails, 

And each, by turns, his aking heart affails. flddij. Ov. Met . 

My foul akes 

T o know when two authorities are up. 

Neither fupreme, how foon confufion 

May enter. Shakefp. Ccriolanus. 

Aki'n. adj. [from a and kin.] 

1. Related to ; allied to by blood ; ufed of perfons. 

I do not envy thee, dear Pamela ; only 1 could wifh, that, 
being thy filler in nature, I were not fo far off akin in fortune. 

Sidney, b. ii. 

2. Allied to by nature ; partaking of the fame properties ; ufed 
of things. 

The cankered paflion of envy is nothing chin to the filly 
envy of the afs. L'Eftrange , Fab. xxxviii. 

Some limbs again in bulk or ftature 
Unlike, and not akin by nature, 

In concert act, like modern friends, 

Becaufe one ferves the other’s ends. Prior. 

He feparates it from queftions with which it may have been 
complicated, and diftinguilhes it from queftions which may be 
akin to it. Watts's Improvement of the Mind, p. i. c. 1 3. 

Al, Attle, Adle, do all feem to be corruptions of the Saxon 
iEpel, noble, famous ; as alfo. Ailing and Adling, are corruptions 
of Tpelinj, noble, fplendid , famous. Gibfon's Camden. 

Al, Aid, being initials, are derived from the Saxon Ealb, an- 
cient ; and foj oftentimes, the initial all, being melted by the 
Normans, from the Saxon ealb. Idem , ibid. 

Alabaster, n.f ] 

A kind of foft marble, eafier to cut, and lefs durable, than the 
other kinds ; fome is white, which is moft common ; fome of 
the colour of horn, and tranfparent ; lbme yellow, like honey, 
marked with veins. The ancients ufed it to make boxes for 
perfumes. Savary . 

Yet I’ll not Ihed her "blood, 

Nor fear that whiter Ikin of hers than fnow. 

And fmooth as monumental alabafta'. Shakefp. Othello. 

A'labaster. adj. Made of alabafter. 

I cannot forbear reckoning part of an alabafter column, 
found in the ruins of Livia’s portico. It is of the colour of 
fire, and may be feen over the high altar of St. Maria in Carn- 
pitello ; for they have cut it into two pieces, and fixed it, in the 
ihape of a crofs, in a hole of the wall ; fo that the liaht palling 
through it, makes it look to thofe in the church. Idee a huge 
tranfparent crofs of amber. Addifon on Italy. 

Alack, inierjeft. [ 1 his word leems only the corruption of alas.] 
Alas ; an expreflicn of forrow. 


Alack ! 
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Alack ! when once our grace we have forgot, 

Nothing goes right ; we would, and we would not. 

Sbakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

At thunder now no more I ftart. 

Than at the rumbling of a cart : 

Nay, what’s incredible, alack ! 

I hardly hear a woman’s clack. Swift. 

Ala'ckaday. interjeliion. [This, like the former, is for alas the 
day.] A word noting forrow and melancholy. 

Ala'criousl y. adv. [from alacrious , fuppofed to be formed 
from alacris ; but of alacrious 1 have found no example.] 
Cheerfully ; without dejection. 

Epaminondas alacrioufly expired, in confidence that he left 
behind him a perpetual memory of the victories he had atchiev- 
ed for his country. Government of thcTongue , § 4. 

Alacrity, n.f [alamtas, Lat.j Cheerfulnefs, exprefled by 
fome outward token ; fprightlinefs ; gayety; livelinels; cheer- 
ful willingnefs. 

Wherefore, in the end, thefe orders were, on all Tides, af- 
fented unto with no lefs alacrity of mind, than cities, unable to 
, hold out any longer, are wont to (hew when they take condi- 
tions, fuch as itliketh him to offer them, which hath them in 
the narrow ftraits of advantage. Hooker s Preface. 

Give me a bowl of wine ; 

I have not that alacrity of fpirit, 

Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have, Sb. Rich. III. 

But glad, that now his fea fhould find a fhore, 

With frefh alacrity , and force renew’d, . 

Springs upward. JVIiltons Paradife Lof , b. ii. 1 . 10 1 1* 

Never did men more joyfully obey. 

Or fooner underftood the fign to fly : 

With fuch alacrity they bore away. 

As if, to praife them all, the dates flood by. Dryd.Ann.Mir ; 
ALA ML RE. n. f The lowed note but one in Guido Aretine’s 
fcale of mufick. 

Alamo'de. adv. [r/ la mode , Fr.] According to the fafhion : a 
low word. It is ufed likewife by fhopkeepers for a kind of thin 
filken manufacture. 

Ala'nd. adv. [from a for at, and land.] At land; landed ; on 
the dry ground. 

He only, with the prince his coufin, were caft aland, far off 
from the place whither their defires would have guided them. 

Sidney, b. ii. 

Three more, fierce Eurus, in his angry mood, 

Dafh’d on the fhallows of the moving fand. 

And, in mid ocean, left them moor’d aland. Dryd. Virg. JEn. 
ALARM, n.f. [from the French, al’arme , to arms; as , crier 
a Par me, to call to arms.] 

3 1 A cry by which men are fummoned to their arms ; as, at the 
approach of an enemy. 

When the congregation is to be gathered together, you fhall 
blow, but you {hall not found an alarm. Numbers, x. 7. 

Behold, God himfelf is with us for our captain, and his 
priefts with founding trumpets, to cry alarms againft you. 

2 Cbron. xiii. 12. 

The trumpets loud clangour 
Excites us to arms, 

With fhr ill notes of anger. 

And mortal alarms. Dry den’s Cecciha. 

Taught by this ftroke, renounce the wars alarms. 

And learn to tremble at the name of arms. Popes Iliad. 

2. A cry, or notice, of any danger approaching ; as, an alarm of 
fire. 

3. Any tumult or difturbance. 

Is it then true, as diftant rumours nin, 

That crowds of rivals, for thy mothers charms. 

Thy palace fill with infults and alarms. Pope’s Odyff. b. iii. 
To Ala'rm. v. a. [from alarm, the noun.] 

1. To call to arms; to difturb; as, with the approach of an 
enemy. 

The wafp the hive alarms 

With louder hums, and with unequal arms. AJdifon. 

2 . To furprife with the apprehenfion of any danger. 

When rage mifguides me, or when fear alarms. 

When pain diftrefles, or when plea fure charms Tickell on Add. 

3. To difturb in general. 

His fon, Cupavo, brulh’d the briny flood ; 

Upon his ftern a brawny Centaur flood, 

Who heav’d a rock, and threat’ning ftill to throw. 

With lifted hands alarm d the feas below. Dryd. JEneid 
Alarmbell. n.f. [from alarm and bell.] The bell that is 

rung at the approach of an enemy. 

The alarmbell rings from our Alhambra walls, 

And, from the ftreets, found drums and ataballes. 

Dry den’s Conquefl of Granada. 

Alarming, particip. adj. [from alarm.] 1 errifying ; awaken- 
ing ; furprifing ; as, an alarming meflage ; an alarming pain. 
Ala^rmpost. n. f. [from alarm and pojl.] The poft or place 
appointed to each body of men, to appear at, when an alarm 
(hall happen. 

Ala'rum. n.f [corrupted, as it feems, from alarm. See A- 
LARM.] 


Now are our brovrs bound with victorious wreaths, 

Our bruifed arms hung up for monuments , 

Our ftern alarums chang’d to merry meetings. 

Shakefpeares Richardlfl 
Hence too, that {he might better hear. 

She lets a drum at either ear ; 

And loud or gentle, harfh or fweet, 

Are but th’ alarums which they , „ Prhr. 

To Ala'rum. v. a. [corrupted from To alarm. See Alarm.] 

Withered murder 

( Alarum d by his fentinel the wolf, 

Whofe howl’s his watch) thus with his fteakhy pace, 

With Tarquin’s raviftiing ftrides, tow’rds his defign 
Moves like a ghoft. _ Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Ala's, inter jell. [Jo das, Fr. eylaes, Dutch.] 

1. A word exprefling lamentation, when we ufe it of ourfelves. 

But yet, alas! O but yet alas! our haps be but hard haps. 

Sidney , b. i. 

Alas ! how little from the grave we claim ? 

Thou but preferv’ft a form, and I a name. Popes Epif, 

2. A word of pity, when ufed of other perlons. 

Alas ! poor Protheus, thou haft entertain’d 
A fox to be the fhepherd of thy lambs. 

Sbakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona.. 

3. A word of forrow and concern, when ufed of things. 

Thus faith the Lord God, Smite with thine hand, and {lamp 
with thy foot, and fay, Alas ! for all the evil abominations of 
the houfe of Ifrael. Ezekiel, vi. n. 

Alas ! both for the deed, and for the caufe ! 

Miltons Paradife Loji, b. xi. /. 461, 
Alas! for pity of this bloody field ; 

Piteous indeed muft be, when I, a fpirit, 

Can have fo foft a fenfe of human woes. Dryd. K. Arthur. 
Alas the bay. interjell. Ah, unhappy day ! 

Alas the day ! I never gave him caufe. Sbakefp. Othello. 
Alas a day ! you have ruined my poor miftrels : you have 
made a gap in her reputation ; and can you blame her, if {he 
make it up with her hufband ? Congreve s Old Bachelor. 

Alas the while, inter jell. Ah, unhappy time ! 

All as the flieep, fuch was the ihepherd’s look ; 

For pale and wan he was, {alas the while !) 

May feem he loved, or elfe fome care he took. Spenf Pafor. 
Ala'te. adv. [from a and late.] Lately ; no long time ago. 
Alb. n.f [album, Lat.] Afurplice; a white linen veftment 
worn by priefts. 

Albert, adv. [a coalition of the words all be it fo. Skinner .] 
Although ; notwithftanding ; though it (hould be. 

This very thing is caufe fufficient, why duties belonging to 
each kind of virtue, albeit the law of reafon teach them, Ihould, 
notwithftanding, be preicribed even by human law. Hooker. 

Of one, whofe eyes. 

Albeit unufed to the melting mood. 

Drop tears, as faft as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. Sbakefp. Othello. 

Pie, who has a probable belief, that he (hall meet with thieves 
in fuch a road, thinks himfelf to have reafon enough to decline 
it, albeit he is fure to fuftain fome lefs, though yet conlklerable, 
inconvenience by his fo doing. South s her mom. 

Albugi'neous. adj. [albugo, Lat. the white of an egg.] 

Ego-s, I obferve, will freeze in the albugineous part thereof 

Browns Vidgar Errours , b. ii. 
I opened it by incifion, giving vent firft to an albugineous, 
then to white concodted matter: upon which the tumour <um:. 

IVijcman s Surgery. 

ALBUGO, n.f [Lat.] A difeafe in the eye, by which the cornea 
contrails awhitenefs. The fame with leucoma. 

A'lburn colour, n.f See Aueurn. . . 

A'lcahest. n.f An Arabick word, to exprefs an univera 

diflblvent, which was pretended to by Paracell us and Helmont. 

r dhancy. 

Alca'id. n.f. [from a!, Arab, and **]p*lp, the head.] 

1. In Barbary, the governour of a caftle. 

Th’ alcaid 

Shuns me, and, with a grim civility, 

Bows, and declines my walks. Dryd. Don SebaJ uin. 

2. In Spain, die judge of a city, firft inftituted by theSaiacens. 

^ J & ; Du Cange. 




ALCANNA, n.f. An Egyptian plant tiled in dying , 

mm — 

red ftain. 


1 *•* * * J , 

making a yellow, infufed in water, and a red in acid hquours 


The root of alcanna, though green, will give a red {lain. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errm 

Alchy'mical. adj. [from alchymy.] Relating to alchym} j p r 


duced by alchymy. 

The rofe noble, then current for fix {hillings and eight pen ^ 
the alchymifts do affirm as an unwritten verity, was nm 
projedlion or multiplication alchymical of Raymond Lu } 111 
tower of London. ' Camden’s Rem" 

Alchy'mic all y. adv. [from alchymical.] In the manner 
an alchymift; by means of alchymy. 1 

Raymond Lully would prove it alchymically. 01 

A'lchymist. n. f [from alchymy.] One who purfues or p 
fefles the feience of alchymy. 

3' 
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To folemnize this day, the glorious fun 
Stays in his courfe, and plays th ^ alchym, Ji, 

Turning, with fplendour of his precious eye, 

The meagre cloddy earth to glut ring gold. Shat. a. j Ohn. 

Everv knows, that gold will endure a vehement hre 

for alonS without any change ; and that after it has been 
divided by corroftve liqueurs, into invifiblc parts, yet may pre- 
fently be precipitated, fo as to appear in its own form. Gum. 

r-gntm* r? -- 

* pofes, for its objedl, the tranfmutation of metals, and other 1m 

P °There us nothing more dangerous than this licentious and de- 
luding art, which changeth the meaning of words, as alchymy 
doth & or would do, the fubftance of metals, maketh of any thing 

is s* - a - iji 

O he fits high in all the people’s hearts ; 

And that which would appear offence in us, 

His countenance, like richeft alchymy. 

Will change to virtue, and to worthinefs. Shakejp. j. boyar . 

Princes do but play us ; compared to this, 

All honours mimick, all wealth alchymy. _ Donne. 

2# A kind of mixed metal ufed for fpoons, and kitchen utenhls. 
The golden colour may be fome mixture of orpiment, iuch 
as they ufe to brafs in the yellow alchymy. Bacon. 

White alchymy is made of pan-brafs one pound, and ariem- 
cum three ounces ; or alchymy is made of copper and aunpig- 
mentum. Bacon s Bh yf lcal Remains. 

They bid cry, 

With trumpets regal found, the great refult : 

Tow’rds the four winds, four fpeedy cherubim 
Put to their mouths the founding alchymy. 

By herald’s voice explain’d. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b . 11. 

A'LCOHOL. n. f An Arabick term ufed by chymifts for a high 
rectified dephlegmated fpirit of wine, or for any thing reduced 
into an impalpable powder. j Quincy, 

If the fame fait fhall be reduced into alcohol, as the chymifts 
fpeak, or an impalpable powder, the particles and intercepted 
fpaces will be extremely leflened. Boyle. 

Sal volatile oleofum will coagulate the ferum on account of 
the alcahol , or rectified fpirit which it contains. Arbuthnot. 

Alcoholization, n.f. [from alcoholize.] The adl of alco- 
holizing or rectifying fpirits ; or of reducing bodies to an im- 
palpable powder. 

To A'lcoholize. v. a. [from alcohol.] 

1. To make an alcohol ; that is, to rectify fpirits till they are 
wholly dephlegmated. 

2. To comminute powder till it is wholly without roughnefs. 

A'lcoran. n. f. [al and koran , Arab.] The book of the Maho- 
metan precepts, and credenda. 

If this would fatisfy the confcience, we might not only take 
the prefent covenant, but lubfcribe to the council of Trent; 
yea, and to the Turkifh alcoran ; and fwear to maintain and 
defend either of them. Sanderfon againf the Covenant. 

Alco've. n.f. [alcoba. Span.] 

A recefs, or part of a chamber, feparated by an eftrade, or 
partition of a column, and other correfpondent ornaments ; in 
which is placed a bed of ftate, and fometimes feats to entertain 
company. Trcvoux. 

The weary’d champion lulls in foft alcoves. 

The nobleft boaft of thy romantick groves. 

Oft, if the mufe prefage, {hall he be feen 
By Rofamonda fleeting o’er the green, 

In dreams be hail’d by heroes’ mighty (hades, 

And hear old Chaucer warble through the glades. Tickell. 

Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid. 

And flept beneath the pompous colonnade. Pope’s Odyfficy. 
A'lder. n.f [alnus, Lat.] A tree having leaves refembling thofe 
of the hazel ; the male flowers, or katkins, are produced at re- 
mote diftances from the fruit, on the fame tree ; the fruit is fqua- 
mofe, and of a conical figure. 

The fpecies are ; 1 . The common or round-leaved alder. 
2. The long-leaved alder. 3. The fcarlet alder. 

Thefe trees delight in a very moift foil, where few others will 
thrive, and are a great improvement to fuch lands. They may 
be alfo planted on the Tides of brooks, and cut for poles every 
third or fourth year. The wood is ufed by turners, and will 
endure long under ground, or in water. Thefe trees are pro- 
pagated tither by planting layers, or truncheons, about three 
teet in length, in February or March. Millar. 

Without the grot, a various filver feene 
Appear’d around, and groves of living green ; 

Poplars and alders ever quivering play’d. 

And nodding cyprefs form’d a fragrant (hade. Pope’s Odyff. 

Alderli'evest. adj. fuperL [from aid, alder, old, elder, and 
lieve, dear, beloved.] Moft beloved; which has held the lon^eft 
pofleflion of the heart. 5 

The mutual conference that my mind hath had,. 

By day, by night, waking, and in my dreams. 

In courtly company, or at my beads, 

With you, mine alderlievef fovereign ; 


ALE 
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A'ldfRMAN. n.f [from aid, old, and man.] 

j The fame as fenator. Cowell. A governour or magnate, ori- 
ginally, as the name imports, chofen on account of the experi- 
ence which his age had given him. 

Tell him, myfelf, the mayor, and aldermen , 

Are come to have fome conf ’rence with his grace. Sh.K.ni. 

Though my own aldermen conferr’d my bays, 

To me committing their eternal praife ; ^ 

Their full-fed heroes, their pacifick may’rs, ? 

Their annual trophies, and their monthly wars. Pope s Dun. 

2. In the following paflage it is, I think, improperly ufed. 

But if the trumpet’s clangour you abhor, 

And dare not be an alderman of war, „ 

Take to a (hop, behind a counter lie. _ Dryd. Juv. Sat. 

A'lder manly, adv. [from alderman.] Like an alderman; 

belonging to an alderman. _ . 

Thefe, and many more, fuffered death, in envy to their vir- 
tues and fuperiour genius, which emboldened them, in exigen- 
cies (wanting an aldermanly difcrction) to attempt fervice out of 
the common forms. j Swift s Mifce.Mnies. 

A'ldern. adj. [from alder.] Made of alaer. 

Then aldern boats firft plow d the ocean ; ^ 

The failors number’d then, and nam’d each ftar. Mays V mg. 

ALE. n.f [eale, Sax.] 

1, A liquour made by infufing malt [See Malt.] in hot water, 
and then fermenting the liquour. 

I’ll fcratch your heads ; you muft be feeing chriftenings* 
Do you look for ale and cakes here, you rude rafeals ? 

^ Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

The fertility of the foil in grain, and its being not proper 
for vines, put the Egyptians upon drinking ale , of which they 
were the inventors. Arbuthnot on Coins . 

2. A merry meeting ufed in country places. 

And all the neighbourhood, from old records 
Of antick proverbs drawn from Whitfon lords. 

And their authorities at wakes and ales. 

With country precedents, and old wives tales, 

We bring you now. Ben. "John fon. 

A'l c berry, n.f [from ale and berry. ] A beverage made by 
boiling ale with fpice and fugar, and fops of bread : a word on- 
ly ufed in converfation. 

Ale brewer, n.f. [from ale and brewer.] One that profefres 
to brew ale. 

The {iimmer-made malt brews ill, and is difliked by moft of 
our ale brewers. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

A ; le Conner, n. f [from ale and con.] An officer in the city 
of London, whofe bufinefs is to infpcdl the meafures of publick 
„houfes. Four of them are chofen or rechofen annually by the 
common-hall of the city ; and whatever might be their ufe 
formerly, their places are now regarded only as fine-cures for 
decayed citizens. 

A'lecost. n.f. [perhaps from ale, and cofus, Lat.] The name 
of an herb. Dili. 

Alf/ctryomancy, or Ale'ctoromancy. n.f [aXi^vwV and 
(/Ml]*.] Divination by a cock. Dili. 

A'legar. n.f [from ale and eager, four.] Sour ale ; a kind of 
acid made by ale, as vinegar by wine, which has loft: its fpirit. 

ATrger. adj. [allegre, Fr. alacris , Lat.] Gay; chearful ; 
fprightly : a word not now ufed. 

Certainly, this berrycoffee, the root and leaf betle, and leaf 
tobacco, of which the Turks are great takers, do all condenfe 
the fpirits, and make them ftrong and aleger. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

A'l e hoof. n.f. [from ale and hoopb, head.] Groundivy, fo 
called by our Saxon anceftors, as being their chief ingredient 
in ale. See Groundivy. 

Alehoof , or groundivy, rs, in my opinion, of the moft ex- 
cellent and moft general ufe and virtue, of any plants we have 
among us. Temple. 

A'l e house, n.f [from ale and houfe.] A houfe where ale is 
publickly fold ; a tipling-houfe. It is diftinguifhed from a ta- 
vern, where they fell wine. 

Thou moft beauteous inn, 

W hy fliould hard-favour’d grief be lodg’d in thee, 

When triumph is become an alehoufc gueft ? Sh. Rich. II. 
One would think it fhould be no eafy matter to bring any 
man of fenfe in love with an alehoufe ; indeed of fo much fenfe 
as feeing and fmelling amounts to ; there being fuch ftrong en- 
counters of both, as would quickly fend him packing, did not 
the love of good fellowship reconcile to thefe nufances. South . 

Thee (hall each alehoufe , thee each gilhoufe mourn, 

And anfw’ring ginlhops fowrer fighs return. Pope’s Dun. 

A'lehouse keeeper. n. f [from alehoufe and keeper.] * He that 
keeps ale publickly to fell. 

You refemble perfe&ly the two alehoufe keepers in Holland 
who were at the fame time burgomafters of the town, and taxed 
one another’s bills alternately. Bolingbroke to Swift. 

A LEKNICHT. „.f. [from ale and knight.} A pot-companion : 
a tippler : a word now out of ufe. 

_ The old alebiights of England were well depainted outofhim, 
111 the a.e-houfe colours of that time, in this manner. Camden. 

Alembick. 
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Ah e'mbick. n. f. A veffel ufed in diddling, confiding of a vef- 
fel placed over a fire, in which is contained die fubftance to be 
diddled, and a concave clofely fitted on, into which the fumes 
arife by the heat ; this cover has a beak or fpout, into which the 
• vapours rife, and by which they pafs into a ferpentine pipe,^ 
which is kept cool by making many convolutions in a tub ot 
water ; here the vapours are condenfed, and what entered the 
pipe in fumes, comes out in drops. 

Though water may be rarefied into invifible vapours, yet it 
is not changed into air, but only fcattered into minute parts; 
which meeting together in the alcmbick , or in the receiver, ao 
prefently return into fuch water as they conftituted before. Boyle. 
AleLjgth. adv. [from a for at, and length.] At full length; 

along ; ftretched along the ground. 

ALE'RT. adj. [alert e, Fr. perhaps from alacris, but probably 
from d l’art 9 according to art or rule.] 

1. In the military fenfe, on guard ; watchful ; vigilant ; ready at 
a call. 

2. In the common fenfe, brifk ; pert; petulant; fmart ; imply- 
ing fome degree of cenfure and contempt. 

I faw an alert young fellow, that cocked his hat upon a friend 
of his, and accofted him after the following manner : Well, 
Jack, the old prig is dead at laft. Addijon. Sped}. N° 403. 

AleLtness. n.f. [from alert .] The quality of being alert; 
fprightlinefs ; pertnefs. 

That aiertncfs and unconcern for matters of common life, 
which a campaign or two would infallibly have given him. 

Addifon. Sped} at or. 

Ale taster, n. f [from ale and iajler. ] An officer appointed 
in every courtleet, and fworn to look to the affize and the 
goodnefs of bread and ale, or beer, within the precindls of that 
lordfhip. Cowell. 

ALevat. n.f. [from ale and vatd] The tub in which the ale 
is fermented. 

A'le washed. adj. [from ale and wafj.] Steeped or foaked in 
ale. 

What a beard of the general’s cut, and a horrid fuit of the 
camp, will do among foaming battles and alewafoed wits, is 
wonderful to be thought on. Sbakefp. Henry V . 

Ale wife. n.f. [from ale and wife.] A woman that keeps ail 
alenoufe. 

Perhaps he will fwagger and hedlor, and threaten to beat and 
butcher an alewife , or take the goods by force, and throw 
them the bad halfpence. Swift’s Draper s Letters. 

Alexanders, n. f. [ Smyrnium , Lat.] The name of a plant. 
The flowers are produced in umbels, confiding of feveral 
leaves, which are placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a 
rofe ; thefe reft upon the empalement, which afterward becomes 
an almoft globular fruit, compofed of two pretty thick feeds, 
fometimes (haded like a crefcent, gibbous, and ftreaked on one 
fide, and plain on the other. 

The fpecies are; i. Common Alexanders. 2. Foreign A- 
lexanders , v/ith a round leaf, & c. 

The firft of thefe forts, which is that ordered by the college 
for medicinal ufe, grows wild in divers parts of England, and 
may be propagated" by fowing their feeds upon an open fpot of 
ground in Auguft. Millar. 

Alexander’s foot. n.f. The name of an herb. 
AlexaLdrinf. n.f A kind of verfe borrowed from the 
French, firft ufed in a poem called Alexander. They confift, 
among the French, of twelve and thirteen fyllables, in alternate 
couplets ; and, among us, of twelve. 

Our numbers fhould, for the moft part, be lyrical. For 
variety, or rather where the majefty of thought requires it, 
they may be ftretched to the Englifh heroick of five feet, and 
to the French Alexandrine o f fix. Dryd. 

Then, at the laft, an only couplet fraught 
With fome unmeaning thing they call a thought, 

A needlefs Alexandrine ends the fong. 

That, hk- e a wounded fnake, drags it flow length along. 

Pope’s EJJay on Criticifn. 
AlExipha'rmick. adj. [from dtepw and That which 

drives away poifon ; antidotal ; that which oppofes infection. 

That fome antidotal quality it may have, we have no reafon 
to deny ; for.fince elite’s hoofs and horns are magnified for epi- 
lepsies, fince not only the bone in the heart, but the horn of a 
deer, is alexipharmick. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Alexite'rical, or Alexite'ricic. adj. [from d\£™.] That 
which drives away poifon ; that which refills in fevers. 
ALgates. add), [from all and gate. Skinner. Gate is the fame 
as via ; and ftill ufed tor way in the Scottilh dialect. J On any 
terms ; every way : now obfolete. 

Nor had the boafter ever rifen more, 

But that Rinaldo’s horfe ev’n then down fell, 

And with the fall his leg opprefs’d fo fore. 

That, for a fpace, there muft he a/gates dwell. Fairfax. 
ALGEBRA, n.f [an Arabick word of uncertain etymology ; 
derived, by fome, from Geber the philofopher ; by fome, from 
gejfr, parchment ; by others, from algehijla , a bone-fetter ; by 
Menage, from algiatarat , the reftitutipn of things broken.] 
This is a peculiar kind of arithmetick, which takes the quan- 
tity fought, whether it be a number or a line, or any other 
quantity, as if it were granted, and, by means of one or more 


quantities given, proceeds by confequence, till the quantity at 
firft only fuppofed to be known, or at leaft fome power there- 
of, is found to be equal to fome quantity or quantities which 
are known, and confequently itfelf is known. The origin of 
this art is very obfeure. It was in ufe, however, among the 
Arabs, long before it came into this part of the world ; and 
they are fuppofed to have borrowed it from the Perfians, and 
the Perfians from the Indians. The firft Greek author of al- 
gebra was Diophantus, who, about the year 800, wrote thirteen 
books. In 1494, Lucas Pacciolus, or Lucas de Burgos, a cor- 
delier, printed a treatife of algebra , in Italian, at Venice. He 
fays, that algebra came originally from the Arabs, and never 
mentions Diophantus ; which makes it probable, that that au- 
thour was not yet known in Europe ; whofe method was very 
different from that of the Arabs, obferved by Pacciolus and his 
firft European followers. His algebra goes no farther than 
fimple and quadratick equations ; and only fome of the others 
advanced to the folution of culick equations. After feveral im- 
provements by Vieta, Oughtred, Harriot, Defcartes, Sir Ifaac 
Newton brought this art to the height at which it ftill conti- 

Ti ezoux. Chambers. 


nues. 

It would furely require no very profound (kill in algebra , to 
reduce the difference of ninepence in thirty (hillings. Swift. 

Algebra'ick. ) • [froma/ 

Algebraical. 5 5 J 

1. Relating to algebra; as, an algebraical treatife. 

2. Containing operations of algebra ; as, an algebraical computa- 
tion. 

Algebra'ist. n.f. [from algebra .] A perfon that underftands 
or pradlifes the fcience of algebra. 

When any dead body is found in England, no algebraif or 
uncipherer can ufe more fubtle fuppofitions, to find the demon- 
ftration or cipher, than every unconcerned perfon doth to find 
the murderers. Gr aunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

Confining t’nemfelves to deferibe almoft nothing elfe but the 
fynthetick and analytick methods of geometricians and alge- 
braifts , they have too much narrowed the rules of method, as 
though every thing were to be treated in mathematical forms. 

Watts’s Logick. 

ALGID, adj. [algidus, Lat.] Cold; chill. Diet. 

Alci'dity, J [from algid.] Chilnefs; cold. Dig. 

Algidness. 3 

AhGi'fic.adj. [from algor , Lat.] That which produces cold. D. 

A'LGOR. n.f. [Lat.] Extreme cold ; chilnefs. Bid. 

ALgorism, )«./.’ Arabick words, which are ufed to imply 

ALgorithm. 5 the fix operations of arithmetick, or the fci- 
ence of numbers. Bid. 

Algc/se. adj. [from algor, Lat.] Extremely cold ; chill. Did. 

A' LIAS. adv. A Latin word, fignifying otherwife ; often ufed 
in the trials of criminals, whofe danger has obliged them to 
change their names ; as, Simpfon alias Smith, alias Baker ; dut 
is, otherwife Smith, otherwife Baker. 

ALible. adj. [alibilis, Lat.] Nutritive; nourifhing ; that which 
may be nouriflied. Bid. 

ALIEN, adj. [ alienus , Lat.] 

X, Foreign, or not of the fame family or land. 

The mother plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own. Dryd. Virg. Georg. 

But who can tell, what pangs, what (harp remorfe, 
Torment the Boian prince ? from native foil 
Exil’d by fate, torn from the tender embrace 
Of weeping confort, and depriv’d the fight 
Of his young guiltlefs progeny, he feeks 
Inglorious (helter in an alien land. Philip* 

2 . Eftranged from; not allied to ; adverfe to ; with the particle 
from, and fometimes to, but improperly. 

To declare my mind to the difciples of the fire, by afimi- 
litude not alien from their profeffion. Boyle- 

The fentiment that arifes, is a convidlion of the deplorable 
(late of nature, to which fin reduced us ; a weak, ignorant crea- 
ture, alien from God and goodnefs, and a prey to the great de- 
ftroyer. - Rogers’s Sermons. 

They encouraged perfons and principles, alien from our reli- 
gion and government, in order to (Lengthen their faiftion. 

Swift’s Mifcellanies. 

ALien. n.f [ alienus , Lat.] 

1 . A foreigner ; not a denifon ; a man of another country or fa- 
mily ; not allied ; a ftranger. 

In whomfoever thefe things are, the church doth acknow- 
ledge them for her children ; them only (he holdeth for alien* 
and ftrangers, in whom thefe things are not found. Hooka • 

If it be prov’d againft an alien , 

He leeks the life of any citizen, 

The party, ’gainft the which he doth contrive, _ r , 
Shall feize on half his goods. Sbakefp. Merch. of Venue. 

The mere Iri(h were not only accounted aliens , but enemies, 
and altogether out of the protection of the law ; fo as it was no 
capital offence to kill them. Sir "John Davies on Irfan • 

Thy place in council thou haft rudely loft, 

Which by thy younger brother is fupply’d, 

And art almoft an alien to the hearts r 

Of all the court and princes of my blood. Sbak. 7/^7 ( . * 
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-ir -famous lawgiver condemned the perfons, wnc fat idle 

-n divifions dangerous to the government, as aliens to the com- 
m divmons . . c Lt off from it. Addifon. Freeholder. 

' An alien is one born in a ftrange country, and never enfran- 
•hifed A man born out of the land, fo it be within the limits 
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beyond the Teas, cr of Englifli parents out of the King s oh 
eiice, fo the parents, at the time of the birth, be or theki 
obedience, is not alien. If one born out of the king s alegi- 
ance, come and dwell in England, his children (if ho beget any 


Cowell. 


ance, come S 

here) are not aliens, but denizens. 

To Amen. v. a. [ aliener , Fr. alieno, Lat.] 

1. To make any thing the property ot another. 

If t h e fon alien thofe lands, and then repurchafe them again 
in fee now the rules of defeents are to be obferved, as if he were 
the original purchafer. Hale’s Hijiory of Common Law. 

2. To eftrange ; to turn the mind or affedtion ; to make averfe 

to ; with from. . . 

The king was wonderfully difquieted, when he found, that 

the prince was totally aliened from all thoughts of, or inclina- 
tion to, the marriage. . # Clarendon. 

A lienable, adj. [from Fo alienate.'] That of which the pro- 
perty may be transferred. 

Land is alienable, and treafure is tranfitory, and both muft, at 
one time or other, pafs from him, cither by his own voluntary 
a£t, or by the violence and injuftice of others, or at lead by 
f ate Dennis’s Letters. 

To ALienate. v. a. [aliener, Fr. alieno , Lat.] 

1. To transfer the property of any thing to another. 

The countries were once chriftian, and members of the 
church, and where the golden candlefticks did Hand, though 
how they be utterly alienated, and nochriftians left. Bacon. 

2. To withdraw the heart or affections ; with the particle from , 
where the firft pofieffor is mentioned. 

The manner of mens writing muft not alienate our hearts 
from the truth. Hooker’s Preface. 

Be it never fo true which we teach the world to believe, yet 
if once their affections begin to be alienated, a fmall thing per- 
fuadeth them to change their opinions. Elooker, Dedicat. 

His eyes furvey’d the dark idolatries 

Of alienated Judah. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, b. i. /. 4 57 * 

Any thing that is apt to difturb the world, and to alienate 
the affections of men from one another, fuch as crofs and dif- 
tafteful humours, Is, either exprefsly, or by clear confequence 
and deduction, forbidden in the New Teftament. Tillotfon. 

Her mind was quite alienated from the honeft Caftilian,whom 
Hie was taught to look upon as a formal old fellow. Add. Speflat. 

ALienate. adj. [alienatus, Lat.] Withdrawn from ; ftranger 
to ; with the particle from. 

They arc moft damnably wicked ; impatient for the death of 
the queen ; ready to gratify their ambition and revenge, by all 
ilefperate methods ; wholly alienate from truth, law, religion, 
mercy, confcienee, or honour. Swift’s Mifcellanies. 

Aliena'tion. n.f [alienatio, Lat.] 

1. "I he a6t of transferring property. 

The beginning of this ordinance was for the maintenance of 
fheir lands in their pofterity, and for excluding all innovation 
or alienation thereof unto ftrangers. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

God put it into the heart of one of our princes, towards die 
clofe of her reign, to give a check to that facrilege. Her fuc- 
ceflour palled a law, which prevented abfolutely all future alie- 
nations of the church revenues. Atterbury. 

Great changes and alienations of property, have created new 
and great dependencies. Swift on Athens and Rome. 

2. The (late of being alienated; as, the eltate was wafted during 
its alienation. 

3. ‘Change of affeClion. 

t . is left but in dark memory, what the cafe of this perfon 
was, and what was the ground of his defection, and the aliena- 
tion of his heart from the king. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

4. Applied to the mind, it means diforder of the faculties. 

Somethings are done by man, though not through outward 
force and impulfion, though not againft, yet w^out their 
wills; as in alienation ot mind, or any like inevitable utter ab- 
fence of wit and judgment. Hooker, b. i. p. 2?. 

At.i ferous. adj. [trom ala and fero, Lat.] Having wings. D. 
Augerqus. adj. [aliger, Lat.] Having wings; winged. Di 5 i. 
o Aligge. so. a. [from a ,. and lig, to lye down.] To lay ; 
to allay ^ to throw down ; to fubdue : an old word even in the 
time ot Spenfer, now wholly forgotten. 

I homalin, why fitten we fo, 

As weren overwent with woe : 

Upon fo fair a morrow. 

The joyous time now ni^heth faft, 

L hat (hall aligge this bitter blaft, 

/ And flake the winter forrow. Spenfr’s Pa florals, 

To Aught, v. n. [ahlwan, Sax. af-lichten, Dutch.] 

lm r °r 0me down ’ a . nd fto P- The word implies the idea of de- 
f 3 as > °‘ a kird from the wing; ; a traveller from his horft 
or carnage, and generally of reftinl or ftoppi n<*. 

I here ancient night arriving, did alight 

1 rom her hi S h weary waine. Fairy Queen, b. i. c. v, 

VoL. I. 


a l r 


There is alighted at your gate J . v . 

A young Venetian. Sbakefp. Merchanijfj L cr.tceh 

Slacknefs breeds worms ; but the fure traveller, 

Though he alights fometimes, ftill goeth on. . Herbert „ 

When marching with his foot he walks till night; 

When with his horfe he never will alight. Denham s, 

When Deilalus, to fly the Cretan (hore, 

His heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore ; 

The firft that fail’d in air, ’tis fungbj Fame, 

To the Cumean coaft at length he came, , 

And here alighting built this coftly frame. Dryden s JEneid. 
When he was admoniftied by his fubjedt to defeend, he 
came down gently and circling in the air, and finging to the 
ground. Like a lark, melodious in her mounting, and conti- 
nuing her fong till (he alights ; ftill preparing for a higher flight 
at her next fally. Dryden . 

When finifh’d was the fight, 

The vlclors from their lufty deeds alight ; 

Like them difmounted all the warlike train. Dryd. Fables . 
Should a fpirit of fuperiour rank, a ftranger to human na- 
ture, alight upon the earth, what would his notions of us be ? 

Addijon. Spectator. 

2 . It is ufed aifo of any thing thrown or falling ; to fall upon. 

But dorms of ftones from the proud temple’s height, 

Pour down, and on our batter’d helms alight. Drycl. JEneid. 

Ai.Fke. adv. [from a and like. ] With refemblarice ; without 
difference; in the fame manner; in the fame f rm. 

The darknefs hideth not from thee ; but the night fhineth as 
the day : the darknefs and the light are both alike to thee. 

Pfahn cxxxix. 12. 

With thee converfing, I forget all time ; 

All feafons, and their change, all pi cafe alike. Farad. Left. 

Riches cannot refcue from the grave. 

Which claims alike the monarch and the (lave. Dryd. Jav. 

Let us unite at leaft in an equal zeal for thofe capital doc- 
trines, which we all equally embrace, and are alike concerned 
to maintain. Atterbury s Preface to his Sermons . 

Two handmaids wait the throne : alike in place. 

But differing far in figure and in face. Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 

ALIMENT, n. f. [alitnentumM at.] Nouriflhment ; that which 
nourifhes; nutriment; food. 

New parts are added to our fubftance ; and as we die, we 
are born daily ; nor can we give an account, how the aliment is 
fo prepared for nutrition, or by what mechanifm it is diftributed. 

Glanvi lie’s Scepfis Scieniifica, Pref. 

All bodies which, by the animal faculties, can be changed in- 
to the fluids and folids of our bodies, are called ali?ncnts. But, 
to take it in the largeft fenfe, by aliment , I underftand every- 
thing which a human creature takes in common diet; as, meat, 
drink ; and feafoning, as, fait, fpice, vinegar, &c. Arbuthnot . 

Alime'ntal. adj. [from aliment.] That which has the quality 
of aliment ; that which nourifhes ; that which feeds. 

The fun, that light imparts to all, receives 
From all his edi mental recom pen f 2, 

In humid exhalations. Milton’s Paradife lofl, b. v. 

Except they be watered from higher regions, thefe weeds' 
muft lofe their alimental lap, and wither themfelves. 

Brown’s Preface to Vulgar Err cur 5 * 

Th’ induftriouSj when the fun in Leo rides, 

And darts his fultrieft beams, portending drought. 

Forget not, at the foot of ev’ry plant, 

To fink a circling trench, and daily pour 
A juft (unply of alimental dreams, 

Exhaufted fap recruiting. Philips « 

Alime'nTAP.iness. n. f. [from alimentary.] The quality of 
being alimentary, or of affording nourifnnient. Did . 

Alimentary, adj. [from aliment.] 

1 . That which belongs or relates to aliment. 

The folution of the aliment by maftication is neceffiiry ; 
without it, the aliment could not be difpoftd f6r the changes, 
whicn it 1 eccives as itpafleth through the alimentary duel. 

Arbuthnot on AUmentSi 

2 . 1 hat which nas the quality of aliment, or the power of nou- 

rifning;. ' 


particles, to convey and diftribute them to the feveral parts' cf 
the body. gjy Qn t j )e Creation. 

<Jr alimentary roots, fome are pulpy and very nutritious ; as 
turneps and carrots. Thefe have a fattening quality, which 
they mam fed in feeding of cattle. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Alimentation, n.f. [from aliment.] The power of afford- 
ing aliment ; the quality of nourifhing;. 

Plants do nourifh ; inanimate bodies do not' : they have an 
accretion, but no alimentation. Bacon’s Natural Hill of N q -* . . 

Alimo'nious. adj. [from alimony.] Tliat which ilouri(hes° a 
word very little in ufe. 

The plethora fenders us lean, by fupprcff.n? ouf fpirhs- 

whereby they are incapacitated of digeftina the 'alimoniL h7 
mours into fle(n. z /.JT, , , n . * 

A'L IM O N Y. n. f. [ttlitmnia, Lat. ] J Cnfumphons. 

Alnmny figni f.es that legal proportion of the hufband’s efiate 
W 11€ ’ 1 ’>’ t,le lintCJ1Ke of the eccleiiaftkal court, is allowed to 

^ the 





the. wife for her maintenance, upon the account of any repara- 
tion from him, provided it be not caufed by her elopement or 
adultery. Bergen. 

Before they fettled hands and hearts* 

Till alimony or death them parts. Hudibras , p. iii. c. iii. 

Aliquant, adj. [ aliquantus , Lat.] Parts of a number, which, 
however repeated, will never make up the number exactly 3 as, 

3 is an aliquant of 1 0, thrice 3 being 9, four times 3 mak- 
ing 12. , 

A'liouot. adj. [aliquot, Lat.] Aliquot parts of any number or 
quantity, fuch as will exactly meafure it without any remain- 
der : as, 3 is an alquot part of 1 2, becaufe, being taken four 

times, it will juft meafure it. . . . 

A'lish. adj. [from ale.] Refembling ale 5 having qualities of ale; 
They let it ftand five days before they put it into the calk, 
ftirrin^- it and beating down the yeaft into it 3 this gives it the 
fweet °alljh tafte. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

A'liture. n.f [ alitura , Lat.] Nourifhment. Ditt. 

Ali've. adj. [from a and live.] 

1. In the ftate of life 3 not dead. 

Nor well alive , nor wholly dead they were, 

But fome faint figns of feeble life appear. Dr yd. Fables. 

Not youthful kings in battle feiz’d alive. 

Not fcornful virgins who their charms furvive. Pope . 

2 In a figurative fenfe, unextinguifhed 3 undeftroyed 3 active 3 

in full force. . . 

Thofe good and learned men had reafon to wilh, that their 

proceedings might be favoured, and the good affedion of fuch 
as inclined toward them, kept alive. Hooker , b. v. 

3. Chearful 3 fprightly ; full of alacrity. 

She was not fo much alive the whole day, if fhe llept more 

than fix hours. ^[ a ‘ 

a. In a popular fenfe, it is ufed only to add an emphafis, like the 

French du monde 3 as, the bejl man alive 3 that is, the bejl , with 

an emphafis. _ _ 

And to thofe brethren faid, rife, rife by-live. 

And unto battle do yourfelves addrefs 5 

For yonder comes the proweft knight alive , . 

Prince Arthur, flower of grace and nobilefs. Fairy Queen. 
The earl of Northumberland, who was the proudeft man a- 
live , could not look upon the deftruftion of monarchy with any 
pleafure. Clarendon , b. vm. 

John was quick and underftood his bufinefs \ery well 3 but 
no man alive was more carelefs in looking into his accounts. 

Arbutlmofs Rifiory of John Bull. 
A'lkahest. n.f. A word ufed firft by Paracellus, and adopted 
by his followers, to fignify an univerlal diftolvent, or liquour, 
which has the power of refolving all things into their firft prin- 
ciples. _ , . . . 

Alkalescent, adj. [from alkali.] That which has a ten- 
dency to the properties of an alkali. . 

All animal diet is alkalej r cent or anti-acid. Arbuthnot on A.im. 
A'L KALI. n. f. [The word alkali comes from an herb, called 
by the Egyptians kali 3 by us glafswort.] This herb they burnt 
to allies, boiled them in water, and, after having evaporated 
the water, there remained at the bottom a white fait; this they 
called fal kali , or alkali. It is corrofive, producing putrefac- 
tion in animal fubftances, to which it is applied. Arbuthnot on 


Aliments. . 

Any fubftance, which, when mingled with acid, produces 

eftervefcence and fermentation. See Alkalizate. 
Alkaline, adj. [from alkali.] That which has die qualities 

of alkali. . , _ n . 

Any watery licjuour will keep an animal from ftarving veiy 

long, by diluting the fluids, and confequently keeping tnem 
from this alka ine ftate, which is conurnied by experience 3 for 
people have lived tw'enty-four days upon nothing but water. 

1 Arbuthnot upon Adments . 

Fo Alka'lizate. v. a. [from alkali.] To make bodies alka- 
line,” by changing their nature, or by mixing alkalies with 

Alka'lizate. adj. [from alkali.] That which has the quali- 
ties of alkali ; that which is impregnated with alkali. 

The odour of the fixed nitre is very languid ; but that, 
which it difeovers, being diflolved in hot water, is difreient, 
being of kin to that of other alkalizate falts. Boyle. 

The colour of violets feems to be of that order, becaufe their 
fyrup, by acid liquours, turns red, and, by urinous and alkalizate, 
turns Veen. Newton’s Opticks. 

Alkaliza'tion. n.f. [from alkali.] The a£I of alkalizating, 

or impregnating bodies with alkali. 

A'lkanet. n.f. [Anchufa,L'e.t] The name of a plant. 

This plant is a fpecies of buglofs, with a red root, brought 
from the fouthern parts of France, and ufed in medicine. It 
wifi grow in almoft any foil, and muft be fown in March. Mi . 
A'LKEKE'NGI. n.f A medicinal fruit or berry, produced by 
a plant of the fame denomination 3 popularly alfo called win- 
ter^cherry 3 of confiderable ufe as an aftringent, difiolvent, and 
diuretick. The plant bears a near refemblance to Solanum, or 
Nightlhade ; whence it is frequently called in Latin by that 
name, with the addition or epithet of veficarium. Chambers. 
atvwqMF.R n. r In medicine, a term borrowed from the 


Arabs, denoting a celebrated remedy, of the form and confift. 
ence of a confection 3 whereof the krmes berries are the balls. 
The other ingredients are pippin-cyder, rofe-water, fugar, am- 
bergreafe, mulk, cinnamon, aloes- wood, pearls, and leaf-gold ; 
but^the fweets are ufually omitted. 1 he ccnfcRio alkertnes is 
chiefly made at Montpelier, which fupplies moft part of E u . 
rope therewith. The grain, which gives it the denomination, 
is nowhere found fo plentifully as there. Chambers. 

All. adv. [See ALL, adj.] 

1. Quite; completely. 

How is my love all ready forth to come. Spetfer’s Epthal, 

Know, Rome, that all alone Marcus did fight 
Within Corioli gates. Shakcfp. Coriolanus . 

And fwore fo loud, 

That, all amaz’d, the prieft let fall the book. Sb.Tam.Shrew. 
They could call a comet a faxed ftar, which is all one with 
fella crinita , or cometa. Camden! s Retrains. 

For a large confcience is all one, 

And fignifies the fame with none. Hudibras , p. iii. c . i. 

Balm, from a filver box diftill’d around. 

Shall all bedew the roots, and icent the facred ground. Dryd. 
I do not remember he any where mentions exprefsly the title 
of the firft-born, but all along keeps himfelf under the fhelter 
of the indefinite term, heir. Locke. 

Juftice, indeed, maybe furnifhed out of this element, as far 
as her fword goes ; and courage may be all over a continued 
blaze, if the artift pleafes. Addifon. Guardian , N° 103. 

If e’er the mifer durft his farthings fpare, 

He thinly fpreads them through the publick fquare. 

Where, all befide the rail, rang’d beggars lie, 

And from each other catch the doleful cry. Gays Trivia. 

2 . Altogether 3 wholly 3 without any other confideration. 

I am of the temper of moft kings, who love to be in debt, 
are all for prefent money, no matter how they pay it after- 
ward. Dtyd. Fdb. Pteface* 

3. Only 3 without admiflion of any thing elfe. 

When I fhall wed, 

That lord, whofe hand muft take my plight, fhall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty. 

Sure I fhall never marry, like my fifter, 

To love my father all. Shakefp. King Lear. 

4. Although. This fenfe is truly Teutonick, but now obfolete. 

Do you not think th’ accomplifhment of it 
Sufficient work for one man’s fimple head, 

All were it as the reft but Amply writ. Spcnfer , Son. xxxii: 

5. It is fometimes a word of emphafis 3 nearly the fame with 


juft. 

A fhepherd’s fwain, fay, did thee bring, 

All as his ftraying flock he fed 3 
And, when his honour hath thee read. 

Crave pardon for thy hardy head. Spenfer’s Paf orals. 

ALL. adj. [iEll, JE al, ealle, alle. Sax. oil, Welfh; al, Dutch 3 
alle, Germ. &x©-, Gr.] 

1 . The whole number ; every one: 

Brutus is an honourable man ; 

So are they all, all honourable men. Shakefp. Jul. Cafar. 

To graze the herb all leaving, 

Devour’d each other. Miltons Paradije l of > x * 

The great encouragement of all, is the aflurance of a future 
reward. Ti.lotjon, Sermon \ 1. 

2. The whole quantity 3 every part. 

Six days thou {halt labour, and do all thy w’ork. Deut. v. 13- 
Political power, I take to be a right of making laws vi 1 
penalties, and of employing the force of the community in t le 
execution of luch lav/s, and in the defence of the common- 
wealth 3 and all this only for the publick good. Locke. 

3. The whole duration of time. 

On whofe paftures cheerful fpring. 

All the year doth fit and fing ; 

And, rejoicing, fmiles to fee, r . f 

Their green backs wear his livery. LtaJ/O 

4. The whole extent of place. _ , 

Gratiano fpeaks an infinite deal of nothing, more 1 

-- ■ Morrh ofrenict* 
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All. n.f 

1. The whole ; oppofed to part, or nothing. 

And will fhe yet debafe her eyes on me ; 

On me, whofe all not equals Edward s moiety ? » ttt 

On me that halt, and am mifhapen thus ? Shah la 

Nought’s had, all’s fpent, ^ m bdh* 

Where our defire is got without content. Saak, j- - uL 
The youth fhall ftudy, and no more engage 
Their flatt’ringwifhes for uncertain age 3 
No more with fruitlefs care, and cheated ftrife, 

Chace fleeting pleafure through the maze of life 3 
Finding the wretched all they here can have, p/cf. 

But prefent food, and but a future grave. . . f V c- 

Our all is at ftake, and irretrieveably loft, if we r ;; ! 0 Jir 
cefs. Addifon on th State of th ■ 

2. Every thing. A a ]i 

Then fhall we be news-cramm’d. — All the better ; vv 
be the more remarkable* Shakefp . As y ^ iJ , T 


ALL 

TJn with my tent, here will I lie to night _ 

But where to morrow ?-Wcll, all’s one for that. Sh. R. III. 

All the fitter, Lentulus : our coming 
Is not for falutation ; we have, bus’nefs. Ben.Johnf Cah.i e. 
That is, every thing is the better, the fame, th per. 

Sceptre and pow’r, thy giving, 1 
And glad her fhall refign, when in the enci 
Thou fhalt be all in all, and I in thee. 

For ever 3 and in me all whom thou lov ft. Pm ad. LoJ. . 
Thev all fell to work at the roots 01 tne tree, and lert it 

‘hat the Mblaft of wind laid it flat i^e 

^ They that Skeep up this indifferency for all but truth, 
put coloured fpeftacles before their eyes, and look through fahe 

“A" torch, fnuff and all, goes out in a moment, when dipped 
• | our< Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

Allis much ufed in compofition 3 but, in moft inftances, it is 
merely arbitrary; as, all-commanding. Sometimes the words 
compounded with it, are fixed and claflica 3 as, Almighty. 

When it is conneaed with a participle, it feems to be a 
noun ; as, all-furrounding : in other cafes, an adverb 3 as, ad- 

accotnplifoed, or completely accomplifhed. 

Of thefe compounds, a finall part of thofe which may e 

found is inferted. . . . , 

All-bearing, adj. [from all and bear.] That which bears every 

thing; omniparous. . . . , 

Thus while. he fpoke, the fovereign plant he drew, ^ 

Where on th’ all-bearing earth unmark’d it grew. Pope sUd. 
All-cheering. adj.\[f. rom all and cheer.] F hat which gives 
gayety and cheerfulnefs to all. 

Soon as the all-cheering fun 
Should, in the fartheft eaft, begin to draw 
The fhady curtains from Aurora s bed. Sh. Romeo and Jul. 
All-commanding, adj. [from all and command.] Having the 
fovereignty over all. 

He now fets before them the high and fhining idol^ of glory, 
the all-commanding image of bright gold. Raleigh s Hifory. 
All-composing, adj. [from all and compofc.] F hat which quiets 
all men, or every thing. 

Wrapt in embow’ring fhades, LFyfles lies. 

His woes forgot ! but Pallas now addreft, 

Fk) break the bands of all-compofmg reft. Pope’s Odyjfey, h. v\. 
All-conquering, adj. [from all and conquer.] That which 
fubdues every thing. 

Second of Satan fprung, all- conquering death ! 

What think’ft thou of our empire now ? Paradifc Lojl, b. x. 
All-consuming, adj. [from all and cotjumeL] F’hat which con- 
fumes every thing. 

By age unbroke — but all-cot filming care 
Deftroys perhaps the ftrength, that time would fpare. Pope. 
All-devouring, adj. [from all and devour.] F hat which eats 
up every tiling. 

Secure from flames, from envy’s fiercer rage, 

Deftrudiive war, and all-devouring age. Pope’s Effay on Crit. 
All fours, n.f [from <2// and four.] Alow game at cards, 
played by two 3 fo named from the four particulars by which 
it is reckoned, and which, joined in the hand of either of the 
parties, are faid to make all fours. 

All hail, n.f [from all , and hail, for health.] All health. This 
is therefore not a compound, though, perhaps ufually reckoned 
among them. 

All hail, ye fields, where conftant peace attends ! 

All hail, ye facred, folitary groves ! 

All hail, ye books, my true, my real friends, 

Whofe converfation pleafes and improves. TValft. 

All-hali,own. n. f [from all and hallow, to make holy.] The 
time about Allfaintsday. 

Farewell, thou latter fpring! farewell, 

All-hablown fummer. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

Allhallowtide. n.f. [See All-hallown.] The term 
near Allfaints, or the firft of November. 

Cut oft the bough about Allhallowtide, in the bare place, 
and fet it in the ground, and it will grow to be a fair tree in 
one year. Bacon’s Natural Hifory, N 0 42y« 

All-heal. n. f [ Panax , Lat.] A fpecies of ironwort 3 which fee. 
All-judging, adj. [from all and judge.] That which has the 
fovereign right of judgment. 

1 look with horrour back, 

That I deteft my wretched felf, and curfe 
My paft polluted life. All-judging heav’n, 

Vy ho knows my crimes, has feen my forrow for them. 

. Rowe’s fane Shore. 

ALL-KNOwmc. y7^'. [from all and know.] Omnifcient; all-wife. 
Shall we repine at a little mifplaced charity, we, who could 
do way forefee the efteft ; when an all-knowings all-wife Beino;, 
lhowers down every day his benefits on the unthankful and un- 
defemng ? Attcrbury’s Sermons. 

-MAKING. ad P [ from aU and mak e-] That created aH ; 
ommfick. [See All-seeing.] 

All-powerful.^, [from al and powerful.] Almighty; om- 
nipotent; poflefled of infinite power. % 


ALL 


ere- 


O ail-powerful Being, the leaft motion of whofe will can 
ate or deftroy a world; pity us, the mournful hien s ^ 7 

n. f The day on which there is a general 

celebration of the faints. The firft or iNovember. 

All-seer, n.f [.from all and fee.] He that fees or beholds every 

thins: ; he whofe view comprehends ad things. 

That high All-fear, which I dallied with, 

Hath turn’d my feigned prayer on my head, , ... 

And giv’n in earned, what 1 begg d in jell. Shal. Rich.Ul. 
All-seeing, adj. [from all and fe,\ That beholds every thing. 
The fame Firft Mover certain bounds has plac a. 

How long thofe perifhable forms fhall laft 3 

Nor can they laft beyond the time aflign’d 

By that all-feeing and all- making mind. Dryd. 1 ao.es 

All souls day. n.f. The day on which Applications ; are made 
for all fouls by the church of Rome 3 the fecorid of November. 
This is all fouls day, fellows, is it not ? — 

It is, my lord. — „ TTr 

Why then, all fouls day is my body’s doomfday. Shak. K-. ill- 
All-sufficient, adj. [from all mA f efficient.] Sufficient to 

€ ' The telfimonies of God are perfea, the teftimonies of God 
are aU-fufficient unto that end for which they were given Hooker. 

He can more than employ all our powers in their utmoft ele- 
vation 3 for he is every way perfedt and aU-fufficient. Norms. 
All- wise. adj. [from all and wife.] Poffeft of infinite wifdom. 
There is an infinite, eternal, all-wife Mind governing the 
affairs of the world. South. 

Supreme, a’.l-wife, eternal, potentate ! _ 

Sole authour, foie difpofer of our fate ! Prior. 

ALLANTOIS, or ALL ANTO IDES, n.f [from a gut, 

and Ihape.] The urinary tunick placed between the 

amnion and chorion, which, by the navel and urachus, or pa(- 
fage by which the urine is conveyed from the infant in the 
womb, receives the urine that comes out of the blad Jci . Qiancy. 
To ALL A'Y. v. a. [from alloy er, Fr. to mix one metal with 
. another in order to coinage ; it is therefore derived by fome 
from d la loi, according to law 3 the quantity of metals being 
mixed according to law 3 by others, from allier , to unite 3 per- 
haps from allocare , to put together.] 

1. To mix one metal with another, to make it fitter for coin- 
age. In this fenfe, moft authours preferve the original French 
orthography, and write alloy. See Alloy. 

2. To join anything to another, fo as to abate its predominant 
qualities. 

Being brought into the open air, 

I would allay the burning quality 

Of that fell poifon. Shakefp. King John. 

No friendly offices fhall alter or allay that rancour, that frets 
in fome hellilh breafts, which, upon all occafions, will foam out 
at its foul mouth in flander and invedfive. South. 

3. To quiet; to pacify 3 to reprefs. FTeword, in this fenfe, I 
think not to be derived from the French alloyer, but to be the 
Englifh word lay, with a before it, according to the old form. 

If, by your art, you have 

Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. Shak. Tcmpcfl. 
Alla'y. n.f. [alloy, Fr.] 

1. The metal of a bafer kind mixed in coins, to harden them, 
that they may wear lefs. Gold is allayed with filver and cop- 
per, two carats to a pound Troy 3 filver with copper only, of 
which eighteen pennyweight is mixed with a pound. Cowcl 
thinks the allay is added, to countervail the charge of coining 3 
which might have been done only by making the coin lefs. 

For fools are ftubborn in their way, 

As coins are harden’d by th’ allay. Hudibras, p. iii. c. 7: 

2. Any thing which, being added, abates the predominant quali- 
ties of that with which it is mingled 3 in the fame manner, as 
the admixture of bafer metals allay the qualities of the firft: mafs. 

Dark colours eafily fuffer a fenftble allay, by little fcattering 
light. Newton’s Opticks. 

3. Allay being taken from bafer metals, commonly implies fome- 
thing worfe than that with which it is mixed. 

F"he joy has no allay of jealoufy, hope and fear. Rofcomtnon . 
Alla'yer. n. f. [from allay.] F'he perfon or thing which has 
the power or quality of allaying. 

Phlegm and pure blood are reputed allayers of acrimony ; 
and, upon that account, Avicen countermands letting blood in 
cholerick bodies 3 becaufe he efteems the blood a frcenv.m bill's , 
or a bridle of gall, obtunding its acrimony and fiercenefs. 

Harvey on Confumptions . 
Alla'yment. n.f. [from allay.] Thatwhich has the power 
of allaying or abating the force of another. 

If I could temporize with my aftedlion. 

Or brew it to a weak and colder palate. 

The like allayment would I give my grief. Sh. TroiluS and Cm 
Allegation, n.f [from allege] 

1. Affirmation; declaration. 

2. The thing alleged or affirmed. 

Hath he not twit cur fovereign lady here 
With ignominious words, though darkly coucht ? 


As 
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ALL 


As if fne had fuborned Lome to fvvcar 

Falfe allegations , to o’erthrow bis date. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

3. An cxcufe ; a plea. 

I omitted no means in my power, to be informed of my er- 
ronrs 3 and i expect not to be excufed in any negligence on 
account of youth, want of leifure, or any other idle allegations. 

Pope’s Preface to bis l Forks. 

To ALLE'GE. v. a. [allego, Lat.] 

1 . To affirm ; to declare 3 to maintain. 

2. To plead as an excufe, or produce as an argument. 

Surely the prefent form of church-government is fuch, as no 
law of God, or reafon of man, hath hitherto been alleged , of 
force fufficient to prove they do ill, who, to the utmoft of their 
power, withftand the alteration thereof. Hooker s Preface . 

If we forfake the ways of grace or goodnefs, we cannot al- 
lege any colour of ignorance, or want of indru&ion 3 we can- 
not fay we have not learned them, or we could not. Sprat. 

He hath a clear and full view, and there is no more to be al- 
leged for his better information. Locke. 

Alle'geaule. adj. [from alleged] That which may be alleged. 
Upon this interpretation all may be lolved, that is allegcable 
againft it. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. c. 7. 

All element, n.f [from allege.] The fame with allegation. D. 

All k'gsr. n.f [from alleged] He that alleges. 

Which narrative, if we may believe it as confidently as the 
famous alleger of it, Pamphilio, appears to do, would feem to 
argue, that there is, fometimes, no other principle requiiite, 
than what may refult from the lucky mixture of the parts of 
feveral bodies. Boyle. 

Alle'ciance. n.f [, allcgcance , Fr.] The duty of fubjecls to 
the government. 

1 did pluck allegiance from mens hearts, 

Loud diouts and falutations from their mouths, 

Even in the prefence of the crowned king. Soak. Henry IV. 

W e charge you on allegiance to ourfclves. 

To hold your daught’rjng hands, and keep the peace. 

Shakefpeare’ s Henry VI. p. i. 
The houfe of commons, to whom every day petitions are di- 
rected by the feveral counties of England, profelling all allegi- 
ance to them, govern abfolutely 3 the fords concurring, or rather 
fubmitting to whatfoever is propofed. Clarendon. 

Alle'giant. adj. [from allege.] Loyal 3 conformable to the 
duty of ailegiance : a word not now ufed. 

For your great graces 
Heap’d upon me, poor undeferver, I 
Can nothing render but allegiant thanks. 

My pray’rs to heav’n for you. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Allego'ric£. adj. [from allegory.] After the manner of an 
allegory 3 not real 3 not literal. 

° A kingdom they portend thee 3 but what kingdom. 

Real or a'legorick, I difeern not. Miltons Par. Lift, b. iv. 

Allego rical, adj. [from allegory.'] In the form of an alle- 
o-ory 5 not real ; not literal 3 myftical. 

When our Saviour faid, in an allegorical and myftical fenfe. 
Except ye eat the flefti of the Son of man, and drink his blood, 
ve have no life in you 3 the hearers underftood him literally 
and grofly. Bentley s Set 'morn. 

The epithet of Apollo for Ihooting, is capable of two appli- 
cations 3 one literal, in refpetft of the darts and bow, the en- 
ficrns of that god 3 the other allegoric a 1 , in regard to the rays of 
the fun. Pope’s Preface to Iliad. 

Allego'rically. adv. [from allegory .] After an allegorical 
manner. 

Virgil often makes Iris the meffienger of Juno, allegorically 
taken for the air. _ Peacbam on Drawing. 

The place is to be under flood allegorically 3 and what is thus 
Token by a Phjeacian with wiflom, is, by the Poet, applied 
to the goddefs of it. Popes Odyjjiy, b. yiii. notes. 

Allego'ricalness. n.f [from allegorical.'] The quality of be- 
ing allegorical. Did?. 

To A'llegorize. v. a. [from allegory.] To turn into allegory 3 
to form an allegory 3 to take in a fenfe not literal. 

He hath very wittily aVcgcrized this tree, allowing his fup- 
pofition of the tree itfelf to be true. Ra 'eigh's Hi/lory. 

As fome would allegorize thefe figns, which we noted before 3 
fo others would confine them to the deftruction of Jerufalem. 

Burnet’s "Theory of the Earth. 
An alchvmifl ftiall reduce divinity to the maxims of his labo- 
ratory, explain morality by fal, fulphur, and mercury 3 and al- 
legorize the.fcripture itfelf, and the facred myfteries thereof into 
the philofopher’s flone. Locke. 

A'LLEGOPvY. n.f [*W/ori*.] A figurative difeourfe, in 
which fomething other is intended, than is contained in the 
words literally taken 3 as, wealth is the daughter of diligence, and 
the parent of authority. 

Neither muft we draw cut our allegory too long, left either 
we make ourfclves obfeure, or fall into affedlation, which is 
childifh. _ Ben. Johnfon s Difcovery. 

This word nympha meant nothing elfe but, by allegory, the 
vegetative humour or moifture that quickeneth and giveth life 
to trees and flowers, whereby they grow. P eacbam. 

ALLHQR.O. n.f. A word* denoting one of the fix diftindtions 


of time. It expreffes a fprightly motion, the quickefl of all 
except Prefto. It originally means gay, as in Milton. 

AL LELUJAH. n. f. [This word is falfely written for Hallelu- 
jah, anc * TV -1 ^ wor ^ fpiritoal exultation, ufed in 
hymns 3 it fignifies, Praife God. 

He will fet his tongue to thofe pious divine flrains, which 
may be a proper pneludium to thofe allelujahs he hopes eter- 
nally to fing. Government of the Tongue. 

ALLEMANDE. n.f. [Ital.] A grave kind of muhek. Ditt 
To ALLEVIATE, v.a. [allevo, Lat] 

1. To make light 3 to eafe3 to foften. 

Mofl of the diflempers are the effccls of abufed plenty and 
luxury, and muft not be charged upon our Maker 3 who, not- 
withflanding, hath provided excellent medicines, to a ieviate 
thofe evils which we bring upon ourfelves. Bentley’ s Sermons. 

2. To extenuate, or foften 3 as, he alleviates his fault by an ex- 
cufe. 

Allevia'tion. n.f [from alleviate.] 

1. The a£t of making light 3 of allaying, or extenuating. 

All apologies for, and alleviations of faults, though they are 
the heights of humanity, yet they are not the favours, but the 
duties of friendfhip. South’s Sermons. 

2. That by which any pain is eafed, or fault extenuated; 

This lofsof one fifth of their debts and income will fit heavy 
on them, who fhall feel it, without the alleviation of any profit; 

Locke , 

A'lley. n.f [allce, Fr.] 

1. A walk in a garden. 

And all within were walks and alleys wide. 

With footing worn, and leading inward far. Fairy fhieen: 
It is common from experience, that where alleys . are clofe 
gravelled, the earth putteth forth the firft year knotgrafs, and 
after fpiregrafs. Bacon’s Natural Pliftory, N° 565. 

Yonder alleys green, 

Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown. Parad. Lof. 

Come, my fair love, our morning’s talk we lofe 3 
Some labour ev’n the eafiefl life would choofe : 

Ours is not great : the dangling bows to crop, 

Wftiofe too luxuriant growth our alleys flop. Dryden . 

The thriving plants, ignoble broomflicks made. 

Now fweep thofe alleys they were born to fhade. Pope. 

2 . A paffage in towns narrower than a flreet. 

A back friend, a fhculder clapper, one that commands 
The pafiages of alleys, creeks, and narrow lands. 

Shakefp. Comedy of Err curs. 

Alli'ance. n. f. [alliance, Fr.] 

1. The flate of connedlion with another by confederacy; a 
league. In this fenfe, our hiflories of Queen Anne mention 
the grand alliance. 

2 . Relation by marriage. 

A bloody Hymen fhall th’ alliance join 
Betwixt the Trojan and th’ Aufonian line. Dryden’ s dEneid. 

3. Relation by any form of kindred. 

For my father’s fake. 

In honour of a true Plantagenet, 

And, for alliance ’ fake, declare the caufe 

My father loft his head. Shakefp. Hairy VI. p. i. 

4. The a<Sl of forming or contradling relation toano.her; the aft 
of making a confederacy. 

Dorfet, your fon, that with a fearful foul 
Leads difeontented fteps in foreign foil, 

This fair alliance quickly fhall call home 


To high promotions. 


Shakefp. Richard III- 


Adraftus foon, with gods averfc, fhall join 
In dire alliance with the Theban line 3 
Thence ftrife fhall rife, and mortal war fucceed. Pope. 

5. The perfons allied to each other. 

I would not boaft the greatnefs of my father. 

But point out new alliances to Cato. Adclifons Cato. 

Alli'ciency. n.f. [ allicio , Lat. to entice or draw.] The power 
of attracting any thing 3 magnetifm 3 attraction. 

The feigned central alliciency is but a word, and the manner 
of it ftill occult. Glanville s Scepfs Scientific!. 

ToA'LLIGATE. v.a. [alii go, Lat.] To tie one thing to 
another 5 to unite. 

Allig tion. n.f [from alligate.] 

1 . The acl of tying together 3 the ftate of being fo tied. 

2. The arithmetical rule that teaches to adjuft the price of com- 
pounds, formed of feveral ingredients of different value. 

Alliga'tor. n.f The crocodile. This name is chiefly ufed 
for the crocodile of America, between which, and that of A- 
frica, naturalifts have laid down this difference, that one moves 
the upper, and the other the lower jaw 3 but this is now known 
to be'chimerical, the lower jaw being equally moved by botn. 
See Crocodile. 

In his needy fhop a tortoife hung. 

An alligator fluff’d, and other skins 

Of ill-fhap’d fifties. Shakefp'. Romeo and jv u * * 

Aloft in rows large poppy -heads were ftrung, • 

And here a fcaly alligator hung. Garth’s DiJpfflf’O'’ 

A'lltgature. n.f. [from alligate.] The link, or ligature, b) 
which two things are joined together. 
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Alli'sion. n. f [aVido, allifutn, Lat.] The aft of ftnkmg one 

th There have a nofbfen any iflarids of note, or confiderable ex- 
tent torn and caft off from the continent by earthquakes, or 
fevered from it by the boifterous allifon of the .ea. iVoodwa < 1 . 

Allocation, n. f [alloco, Lat.] 
u The aCt of putting one thing to another. 

2. The ad million of an article in reckoning, and addition of it 

to the account. 

3. An allowance made upon 

Allocation, n.f [aHocutio, Lat.] The afl of fpcaking to 

Allo'dial. ad}, [from allodium.] Held v. ithout any acknow- 
ledgment of fuperiority ; not feudal ; independent. 
ALLO'DIlfM. n.f [A word of very uncertain derivation, but 

moft probably of German original.] 

A pofleffion held in abfolute independence, without any ac- 
knowledgment of a lord paramount. It is oppofed jo fee, or 
feudum , which intimates fome kind of dependance. There are 
no allodial lands in England, all being held either mediately or 

immediately of the king. . f 

Allo'nge. n.f [allonge, Fr.] A pafs or thruft with a rapier, fo 
called from the lengthening of the fpace taken up by the fencer. 
'Pq Allo'o. v . a. [This word is generally fpoke ha loo, and is 
ufed to dogs, when they are incited to the chafe or battle 3 it is 
commonly imagined to come from the French fffe 3 perhaps 
from all lo, look all 3 filewing the obje&.] To let on 3 to incite 

a dog, by crying alloo. 

All 00 thy furious maftifF ; bid him vex 
The noxious herd, and print upon their ears 
A fad memorial of their paft offence. Philips. 

A'lloquy. n. f. [ alloquium , Lat.] The ad of fpeaking to an- 
other ; converfe 5 converfation. Diet. 

To ALLOT, v. a. [from lot.] 

1. To diftribute by lot. 

2. To grant. 

Five days we do allot thee for provifion. 

To fhield thee from difafters of the world 3 
And, on the fixth, to turn thy hated back 
Upon our kingdom. Shakefp. King Lear. 

I fhall deferve my fate, if I refufe 
That happy hour, which heaven allots to peace. Dryden. 

3. To diftribute 3 to parcel out 3 to give each his fhare. 

Since fame was the only end of all their new enterprizes and 
ftudies, a man cannot be too fcrupulous in allotting them their 
due portion of it. Tatler , N° 8 1 . 

AlloTment. n.f [from allot.] That which is alloted to any 
one 3 the part ; the fhare 3 the portion granted. 

There can be no thought of fecurity or quiet in this world, 
but in arefignation to the allotments of God and nature. L’Ejlr. 

Though it is our duty to fubmit with patience to more fcanty 
allotments , yet thus much we may reafonably and lawfully ask 
of God. Rogers’s Sermons . 

Allo'ttery. n.f [from allot.] That which is granted to any 
particular perfon in a diftribution. See AlloTment. 

Allow me fuch exercifes as may become a gentleman, or give 
me the poor a! lottery my father left me by teftament. 

Shakefpeare , As you like it. 

To ALLOW. v. a. [allouer, Fr. from allaudarc.] 

1. To admit 3 as, to allow a pofition 3 not to contradid 3 not 
to oppofe. 

The principles, which all mankind alloiv for true, are in- 
nate 3 thofe, that men of right reafon admit, are the principles 
allowedby all mankind. Locke. 

The pow’r of mufick all our hearts allow ; 

And what Timotheus was, is Dryden now. Pope’s EJf. Crit. 
As to what is alleged, that fome of the Prefbyterians declared 
openly againft the king’s murder, I allow it to be true. Swift. 

2. 1 o grant ; to yield ; to own any one’s title to. 

We will not, in civility, allow too much Sincerity to the pro- 
feffions of moft men 3 but think their adaons to be interpreters 
of their thoughts. Locht 

I will help you to enough of them, and fhall be ready to 
allow the pope as little power here as you pleafe. Swift. 

3. To grant licence to 5 to permit. 

Let’s follow the old earl, and get the beldam 
To lead him where he would 3 his roguifh madnefs 
Allows itfelf to any thing. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

But as we were allowed of God to be put in trull with the 
gofpel, even fo we lpeak, not as pleafmg men, but God, which 
tneth our hearts. x ^ e jr - ^ 

They referred all laws, that were to be paffed in Ireland, to 
be coniidered, correded and allowed firft by the ftate of E110-- 

. ‘ . r Sir John Davies on Ireland. 

4* 1 o give a landion to ; to authorize. 

„ here ls 110 finder in an allow’d fool. Shakefp. Tiv. Night. 
S' I o give to 5 to pay to. * ^ " 

Ungrateful then ! if we no tears allow 

, k™ 1 gave us peace and empire too. Waller 

' fIn°the P t 0 h n H f0r S ‘ ( L 1 ° Ut “ 3 CCItain Ule 5 as > he al,nved h ‘s 
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- . To make abatement, or provifion 3 or to fettle any thing, \ n 
fome conceffions or cautions, regarding fomething elle. 

If we con finer the different occafions of ancient and modern 
medals, we fhall find they both agree in recording the great ac- 
tions and fucceffes in war; allowing ftill for the different ways 
of making it, and the circumftances that attended it. Addijon. 

Allo'v/abi e. adj. [from allow.] 

1 That which may be admitted without contradidion. 

It is not allowable, what is obferVable in many pieces of Ra- 
phael, where Magdalen is reprefented, before our Saviour, 
wafhing his feet, on her knees 3 which will not confift with the 
text 3 Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

2 That which is permitted orlicenfed; lawful 3 not forbidden. 

In adions of this fort, the very light of nature alone may 

difeover that which is fo far forth in the fight of God ahow- 
oblC ' t Hooker, b. 11. §b. 

I was, by the freedom allowable among friend?, tempted to 
vent my thoughts with negligence. Boyle on the Scriptures. 

Reputation° becomes a iignal and a very peculiar bleffing to 
macriftrates 3 and their purfuit of it is not only allowable, but 
laudable. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Allo'wableness. n.f [from allowable.] T'he quality of be- 
ing; allowable 3 lawfulness 3 exemption from prohibition. 

°i cannot think myfelf engaged to difeourfe of lots, as to their 
nature, ufe, and allowablenefs, in matters of recreation 3 which 
is indeed impugned by fome, though better defended by others. 

South’s Sermons. 

All o'w a n c e . n. f [ from allow. ] 

1. Admiffion without contradidion. 

Without the notion and alloivance of fpirits, our philofophy 
will be lame and defedive in one main part of it. Locke. 

2. Sanction 3 licence; authority. 

That which wifdom did firft begin, and hath been with good 
men long continued, challenged! allowance of them that fuc- 
ceed, although it plead for itfelf nothing. Hooker , b. \\ § 7. 

You fent a large commiffion 
To Gregory de Caffado, to conclude, 

Without the king’s will, or the ftate’s alloivance, 

A league between hishighnefs and Ferrara. Shak. HenryVUl. 

3. Permiffion 3 freedom from reftraint. 

They ftiould therefore be accuftomed betimes to confult and 
make ufe of their reafon, before they give allowance to their 
inclinations. Locke . 

4 . A fettled rate 5 or appointment for any ufe. 

The vidual in plantations ought to be expended almoft as 
in a befieged town 3 that is, with certain allowance. Bacon . 

And his allowance was a continual allowance given him of the 
king 3 a daily rate for every day all his life. 2 Kings, xxv. 30. 

5. Abatement from the ftrid rigour of a law, or demand. 

The whole poem, though written in that which they call 
heroick verfe, is of the Pindarick nature, as well in the thought 
as the expreffion 3 and, as fuch, requires the fame grains of al- 
lowance for it. Dryden. 

Parents never give allowances for an innocent paffion. Swift. 

6. Eftabliflied character 3 reputation. 

His bark is lloutly timber’d, and his pilot 
Of very expert and approved allowance 3 
Therefore my hopes, not furfeited to death, 

Stand in bold awe. Shakefp. Othello . 

AlloT. n.f. [See Allay.] 

1 . Bafer metal mixed in coinage. 

That precife weight and finenefs, by law appropriated to the 
pieces of each denomination, is called the ftandard. Fine filver 
is filver without the mixture of any bafer metal. Alloy is bafer 
metal mixed with it. Locke. 

For let another piece be coined of the fame weight, wherein 
half the filver is taken out, and copper, or other alloy, put into 
the place, every one knows it will be worth but half as much ; 
for the value of the alloy is fo inconfiderable as not to be rec- 
koned. - Locke. 

2. Abatement ; diminution. 

The pleafures of fenfe are probably relifhed by beafts in a 
more exquifite degree, than they are by men 3 for they tafte 
them fincere and pure always, without mixture or alloy. 

Atterbury’ s Sermons. 

Allube'scency. n.f. [allubefcentia,Dat.] Willingnefs 3 con- 
tent. DU K 

To ALLUDE. v. n [a!ludo,Lat.] To have fome reference 
to a thing, without the diredl mention of it ; to hint at 3 to 
infinuate. It is ufed of perfons 3 as, he alludes to an old Jlory 3 
or of things, as, the lampoon alludes to his mother’s faults. 

Thefe fpeeches of Jerom and Chryfoftom do feem plainly to 
allude unto fuch minifterial garments as were then in ufe. 

Hooker, b. v. ^29. 

T rue it is, that many things of this nature be alluded unto 
yea, many things declared. , tlooker, b. iv. § 2. 

Then juft proportions were taken, and every thing placed by 
weight and mealure : and this I doubt not was that artificial 
ftrudlure here alluded to. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Ai.lu minor, n.f. [allumer, Fr. to light.] One who colours or 
paints upon paper or parchment; becaufe he gives graces, light 
an ornament, to the letters or figures coloured. Cowell. 
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To ALLUTIE. v. a. [ leurrer , Fr. looren , Dutch, belaepen, Sax.] 
To entice to any thing whether good or bad ; to draw towards 
any thing by enticement. 

Unto laws that men make for the benefit of men, it hath 
feemed always needful to add rewards, which may more allure 
unto good, than any hardnefs deterreth from it, and punifh- 
ments, which may more deter from evil, than any fweetnefs 
thereto alluretb. Hooker , b. i. p. 28. 

Above them all 

The golded fun, in fplendour likeft heav’n, 

Allur’d his eye. Milton s Paradife Loft , b. iii. /. 572. 

Each flattering hope, and each alluring joy. Lyttleton. 

AlluRe. n.f. [from the verb allure .] Something fet up to en- 
tice birds, or other things, to it. We now write lure. 

The rather to train them to his allure , he told them both 
often, and with a vehement voice, how they were over-topped 
and trodden down by gentlemen. Sir John Hayward. 

Allurement, n.f. [from allure.'] 

That which allures, or has the force of alluring : enticement ; 
temptation of pleafure. 

Againfl allurement , cuftom, and a world 
Offended ; fearlefs of reproach, arid lcorn. 

Or violence. Miltons Paradife Lojl , b. xi. 

Adam, by his wife’s allurement , fell. tar. Keg. b. ii. 

To fhun th’ allurement is not hard 
To minds rcfolv’d, forewarn’d, and well prepar’d ; 

But wond’rous difficult, when once befet. 

To ftrugpje throu h the ftraits, and break th’ involving net. 

Drydcn. 

AlluRer. n.f [from allure.] The perfon that allures ; en- 
ticer ; enveigler. 

Allu'ringly. adv. [from allure.] In an alluring manner; 
enticingly. 

Alluringness, n.f [from alluring.] The quality of allur- 
ing or enticing ; incitation ; temptation by propoflng plea- 
fure. 

Allusion, n.f. [ dllufio , Lat.] That which is fpoken with re- 
ference to fomething luppofed to be already known, and there- 
fore not expreiled ; a hint ; an implication. It has the par- 
ticle to. 

Here are manifeft allufons and footfteps of the diffolution of 
the earth, as it was in the deluge, and will be in its laft ruin. 

Burnet’s Theory . 

This laft allufion gall’d the Panther more, 

Becaufe indeed it rubb’d upon the fore. Dryden. 

Expreffions now out of ufe, allufons to cuftoms loft to us, 
and various particularities, muft needs continue feveral paffages 
in the dark. Lockes Ef'ay on St. Paul’s Epifi/es. 

Allu sive, ad], [alludo^ allufum, Lat.] Hinting at fomething 
not fully expreffed. 

Where the expreflion in one place is plain, and the fenfe af- 
fixed to it agreeable to the proper force of the words, and no 
negative objection requires us to depart from it ; and the ex- 
preffion, in the other, is figurative or allujive . and the doctrine, 
deduced from it, liable to great objections ; it is reafonable, in 
this latter place, to reftrain the extent of the figure and allufion, 
to a confiitency with the former. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Allu'sivfly. adv. [from allufve.] In an allufive manner; 
by implication ; by infinuation. 

The Jewifh nation, that rejeCted and crucified him, within 
the compafs of one generation, were, according to his predic- 
tion, deftroyed by the Romans, and preyed upon by thofe ea- 
gles, {Matt. xxiv. 28.) by which, allufvely , are noted the Ro- 
man armies, whofe enfign was the eagle. Hamtnond’ s Pr. Cat. 

Allu'siveness. n.f. [from allufive.] The quality of being al- 
lufive. 

AlluRion. n.f. [alluvio, Lat.] 

1. The carrying of any thing to fomething elfe by the motion of 
the water. 

2. The thing carried by water to fomething elfe. 

The civil law gives the owner of land a right to that increafe 
which arifes from alluvion , which is defined an infenfible in- 
crement, brought by the water. 

Allu'vious. ad], [from alluvion.] That which is carried by 
v/ater to another place, and lodged upon fomething elfe. 

To ALL' Y. v. a. [ allier , Fr.] 

1. To unite by kindred, friendfhip, or confederacy. 

All thefe fepts are allied to the inhabitants of the North, fo 
as there is no hope that they will ever ferve faithfully againft 
them. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Wants, frailties, paflions, cloferftill ally 
The common int’reft, or endear the tye. Pope’s EJf.on Man. 

To the fun ally d. 

From him they draw the animating fire. Tbomfon’s Summer. 

2. To make a relation between two things, by hmilitude, or re- 
femblance, or any other means. 

Two lines 1 cannot excufe : they are indeed remotely allied 
to Virgil’s fenfe ; but they are too like the tendernefs of Ovid. 

Dryden. 

All'y. n.f. [allie, Fr.] One united by fome means of con- 
nexion; as. marriage; friendfhip ; confederacy. 

We could hinder the acceflion of Holland to F ranee, either as 


fubje&s, with great immunities for the encouragement of trade 

or as an inferiour and dependent ally under their protection 

ALMACA'NTAR. n.f. [An Arabick word, written variouflyb’ 
various authours ; by D’Herbelot, almocantar ; by others/ J 
mucantar.] A circle drawn parallel to the horizon. Iti’ S o' 
nerally ufed in the plural, and means a feries of parallel circles 
drawn through the feveral degrees of the meridian. 
Almaca'ntar’s St aff. n.f. An inftrument commonl 
made of pear-tree or box, with an arch of fifteen degrees, ufed 
to take obfervations of the fun, about the time of its rifing ^ nc j 
fetting, in order to find the amplitude, and confequently the va- 
riation of the compafs. Chambers 

Almanack, n.f. [Derived, by fome, from the Arabick, a l, and 
manah , Heb. to count , or compute ; but others, from al, Arabick 
and /xw, a months or f ictvazh, the courfe of the months ; by others 5 
from aTeutonick original, al and maan, the mocn, an account of 
every moon, or month : all of them are probable.] 

A calendar ; a book in which the revolutions of the feafons 
with the return of feafts and faffs, is noted for the enfuin? 
year. 

It will be faid, this is an almanack for the old year ; all hath 
been well ; Spain hath not affailed this kingdom. Bacon 
This aftrologer made his almanack give a tolerable account of 
the weather, by a direCl inverfion of the common prognoftica- 
tors. Government of the Tongue. 

Beware the woman too, and fhun her fight, 

Who in thefe ftudies does herfelf delight ; 

By whom a greafy almanack is born, 

With often handling like chaft amber worn. Dryd. Juvenal 
I’ll have a falling almanack printed on purpofe for her ufe. 

Dryden’ s Spanijh Friar. 

A'LMANDINE. n.f. [Fr. almandina , Ital.] A ruby coarfer 
and lighter than the oriental, and nearer the colour of the gra- 
nate. • Diet. 

Almi'ghtiness. n.f. [from almighty.] Unlimited power; 
omnipotence ; one of the attributes of God. 

It ferveth to the world for a witnefs of his almightinefs , whom 
we outwardly honour with the chiefeft of outward things. 

Hooker , b. v. § 15. 

In creating and making exiftent the world univerfal, by the 
abfolute act of his own word, his power and almightinefs. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. 

In the wildernefs, the bittern and the ftork, the unicorn and 
the elk, live upon his provifions, and revere his power, and feel 
the force of his almightinefs. Taylor’s Rule of holy living. 

AlmFghty. ad], [horn all and mighty.] Of unlimited power ; 
omnipotent. 

The Lord appeared unto Abram, and faid unto him, I am 
the almighty God ; walk before me, and be thou perfect. 

Genefis , xvii. I. 

He wills you in the name of God almighty. 

That you diveft yourfelf, and lay apart 
The borrow’d glories, that, by gift of heav’n. 

By law of nature and of nations ’long 

To him and to his heirs. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

A'imond. n.f [ajncyid, Fr. derived by Menage from amandala , 
a word in low Latin ; by others, from Allemand , a German; 
fuppofing that almonds come to France from Germany.] 

The nut of the almond tree, either fweet or bitter. 

Pound an almond, and the clear white colour will be altered 
into a dirty one, and the fweet tafte into an oily one. Locke. 

A'lmond tree. n.f. [ amygdalus , Lat.] 

It has leaves and flowers very like thofe of the peach tree, but 
the fruit is longer and more compreffed ; the outer green coat 
is thinner and drier when ripe, and the fhell is not fo rugged. 

The fpecies are, 1. The common large almond. 2. The 
fweet almond, with tender fhells. 3. The bitter almond. 4. The 
white flowering almond. 

The three firft forts are chiefly cultivated in England, for the 
beauty of their flowers ; and the firft fort yields large quantities 
of fruit yearly, little inferiour to what we receive from abroad, 
if not kept too long. They are propagated in July, by ino- 
culating a bud into a plum flock, for wet ground, or an almond 
or peach flock for dry. The fourth is a greater curiofity ; 
will not fucceed on a plum, but muft be budded on a peach or 
almond. MH' art 

Like to an almond tree, you’re mounted high 
On top of green Selinis, all alone, 

With bloffoms brave bedecked daintily, 

Whofe tender locks do tremble every one, . 

At every little breath that under heav’n is blown. Fairy <; 

Mark well the flow’ring almonds in the wood, 

If od’rous blooms the bearing branches load. 

The glebe will anfwer to the fy Ivan reign ; 

Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain. Dryden. 

A'lmonds of the throat, or Tonsils, called improperly 
Almonds of the ears ; are two round glands placed on the fides 0 
the bafis of the tongue, under the common membrane oft e 
fauces ; each of them has a large oval finus, which opens into 
the fauces, and in it are a great number of lefler ones, whic 
difeharge themfelves through the great finus of a mucous 
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^"enquired among the Jacobins for an almoner ; and the ge- 
neral fame has pointed out your 

A'lmo'nry. n.f. [from ] The place where the almoner 

refides, or where the alms are diftributed. ^ _ ,, 

Almo'st. adv. [from all and mfli that is, mjl fart of all. 

dinner.} Nearly ; well nigh ; in the next degree to the whole, 

or to univerfality. . , . . „ 

Who is there almofi, whofe mind, at fome time or oJier, 

love or anger, fear or grief, has not lo faftened to fome clog, 
that it could not turn itfelf to any other object. _ Locke. 

There can be no fuch thing or notion, as an almojt infinite ; 

there can be nothing next or fecond to an omnipotent God. 

Bentley s Sermons. 

Atlas becomes unequal to his freight, 

And almofi faints beneath the glowing weight. AddiJ.Uvid. 
ALMS. n.f. [in Saxon, elmey, from eleemofyna, Lat.] What 
is <dven mratuitoufly in relief of the poor. It has no lingular. 

° My arm’d knees. 

Which bow’d but in my ftirrup, bend like his 
That hath received an alms. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

The poor be?gar hath a juft demand of an alms Irom die rich 
man ; who is guilty of fraud, injuftice and oppreffion, if he does 


mot afford relief according to his abilities. 


Swift. 


Alms-basket, n.f [from alms and basket.] The basket in 
which provifions are put to be given away. 

There fweepings do as well. 

As the bell order’d meal ; 

For who the reli.fh of thefe guefts will fit, 

Needs fet them but the alms-basket of wit. Ben. Johnfon . 
We’ll ft and up for our properties, was the beggar’s fong that 
lived upon the alms-basket. • L’ Ejlrange s Fables. 

Almsd e ed. n. f [from alms and deed.] An acl of charity ; a cha- 
ritable gift. 

This woman was full of good works, and almsdeeds which 
{he did. Ms* ix. 36. 

Hard favour’d Richard, where art thou ? 

Thou art not here : murder is thy almsdeed ; 

Petitioner for blood thou ne’er put’ft back. 

Shakefpeare' s Henry VI. 
Alms-giver, n.f [from ahns and giver.] He that gives alms ; 
he that fupports others by his charity. 

He built and endowed many religious foundations, befides his 
memorable hofpital of the Savoy. And yet was he a great 
alms-giver in fecret, which {hewed that his works in publick 
were dedicated rather to God’s glory than his own. Bacon. 
Almshouse, n.f. [from alms and houfe.] A houfe devoted to 
the reception and fupport of the poor ; an hofpital for the poor. 
The way of providing for the clergy by tithes, the device of 
. almshoufes for the poor, and the forting out of the people into 
their feveral parifhes, are manifeft unto men of underftanding. 

Hooker’i Preface. 

And to relief of lazars, and weak age 
Of indigent faint fouls, paft corporal toil, 

A hundred ahnshoufes right well fupplied. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Many penitents, after the robbing of temples, and other vio- 
lences of rapine, build an hofpital, or fome alms-houfe , out of 
the ruins of the church, and the fpoils of widows and orphans. 

L' Ejlrange’ s Fables. 

Behold yon almshoufc, neat, but void of ftate. 

Where age and want fit fmiling at the gate. Pope. 

Almsman, n.f [from alms and man.] A man who lives upon 
alms ; who is fupported by charity. 

I’ll give my jewels for a fet of beads ; 

My gorgeous palace, for a hermitage; 

My gay apparel for an ahnsmaii s gown. Shakefp. Rich. II. 
A'lmug-tree. n.f A tree mentioned in feripture. 

Of its wood were made muftcal inftruments, and it was ufed 
alfo in rails, or in a ftaircafe. T he Rabbins generally render 
it coral, others ebony, brazil , or pine. I11 the Septuagint it is 
tranflated wrought wood, and in the Vulgate, LignaThyina. But 
coral could never anfwer the purpofes of the almugim ; the 
pine-tree is too common in Judea to be imported from Ophir; 
and the l hyinum, or citron-tree, much efteemed by the an- 
cients for its fragrance and beauty, came from Mauritania. By 
the wood almugim , or algumim, or, {imply, gummim , taking al 
for a kind of article, may be underftood oily and gummy forts 
of wood, and particularly the trees which produce gum ammo- 
niac, or gum arabick ; and is, perhaps, the fame, with the Shit - 
tim \yood mentioned by Mofes. Calmet. 
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And the navy alfo ofHiram that brought gold from Ophir, 
brought in from Ophir great plenty oi almug-trees and precious 

0 i Things , X. I JL • 

A'lnagar, A'lNAGER, orA'LNEGER. n.f. [from almge.} 

A meafurer by the ell; a fworn officer, whofe bufinels for- 
merly was to infpe-a the aiiize of wcoilen cloth, and to fix the 
feals appointed upon it for that purpofe ; but there are now 
three officers belonging to the regulation of cloth-manufadiures, 

the fcarcher, meafurer, and ahieger. v,a - 

A'lnage. n.f. [from auhmge, or aunage, Fr.] Ell-mcafure, or 

rather the meafuring by the ell or yai d. - 

A'lnight. n.f [from all and night.] . 

There is a fervice which they call ahnght, which is a great 
cake of wax, with the wick in the miffft ; whereby it cometh 
to pafs, that the wick fetchetn the no urifkment farther off. 

1 < Bacon’s Natural Bifiory, N° 372. 

A'LOES. n.f [dShKj as it is fuppofed.] A term applied to 

three different things. . . 

1. A precious wood uied, in the Eaft, for perfumes, of which tie 

beft fort is of higher price than gold, and was the moll va ’ u * 
able prefent given by the king of Siam, in 1686, to tne king of 
France. It Is called Tambac, and is the heart, or innermoft 
part, of the aloetree ; the next part to which is called Calem- 
bac, which is lomctimes imported into Euiope, and, though of 
inferiour value to the Tambac, is much efteemed . the pait next 
the bark is termed, by the Portuguefe, Pao d’aquila, or eagle- 
wood ; but fome account the eagle- wood not the outer part of 
the Tambac, but another fpecies. Our knowledge of this wood 
is yet very imperfect. Savary . 

2. Aloes is a tree which grows in hot countries, and even in the 

mountains of Spain. 

The leaves are thick, fucculent, and generally befet with 
fpines on the edges ; the flower confifts of one leaf, is tubulous, 
and cut into fix fegments at the top, like the hyacinth ; the 
fruit is oblong and cylindrical, divided into three cells, con- 
taining flat, and, for the moft part, femicircular feeds. 

The fpecies are 39 ; 1. The common large American aloe. 
2. The narrow-leaved aloe , from Vera Cruz. 3. The American 
aloe, which produces young plants out of the flower ftems, &c. 

Many of thefe plants, in Englifh gardens, are natives of the 
Eaft and Weft Indies ; but the moft curious are brought from 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

The firft of thefe aloes is very hardy, and has endured the air, 
in mild winters, in a very dry foil, and under a fouth wall; but 
they may be kept in a common greenhoufe, giving them very 
little moifture in winter. The other forts are preferved in an 
airy glafs-cafe,with a ftove. 'Thealoes are all increafed by off-fets. 

Moft of the African fpecies, after the fecond,, third, or fourth 
year’s growth, produce flowers with us annually ; but the Ame- 
rican aloes flower but once during the life of the plant, pro- 
ducing the flower-ftems from the centre of the plant, of a con- 
fiderable fize, and fometimes fifteen feet in height. 

A common error, relating to the firft fpecies, is, that it never 
flowers till it be an hundred years old ; but experience has 
proved, that fome have flowered in fifty years. Anbther er- 
rour is, that, when the flower opens, it makes a report like a 
gun. Millar . 

3. Aloes is a medicinal juice extradled not from the odoriferous, 
but the common aloes tree , by cutting the leaves, and expofing 
the juice that drops from them to the fun. It is diftinguifhed 
into Socotorine and and Caballine, or hor {q aloes', the firft is fo 
called from Socotoray the fecond, becaufe, being coarfer, it ought 
to be confined to the ufe of farriers. It is a warm and ftrong 
cathartick, and ufed in moft purgative compofitions. 

Aloe'tical. ad], [from aloes.] Confifting chiefly of aloes. 

It may be excited by aloetical, fcammoniate, or acrimonious 
medicines. Wifctnari s Surgery. 

Alo etick. 77 . f [from aloes.] Any medicine is fo called, which 
chiefly confifts of aloes. Epuincy. 

Alo ft. adv. [lojfter, to lift up, Dan. Loft air, Icelandijh ; fo that 
aloft is, into the air.] On high ; above ; in the air : a word 
ufed chiefly in poetry. 

For I have read in flories oft, 

That love has wings, and foars aloft. Suckling. 

Upright he flood, and bor q aloft his fhield, 

Confpicuous from afar, and overlook’d the field. Dryd. Fab. 

AC ox t . prep. Above. 

The great luminary 

Aloft the vulgar confteliations thick, 

That from his lordly eye keep diflance due, 

Difpenfes light from far. Milton’s Paradife Lofi, b. iii* 
A logy. n.f. [«a<?7£k] Unreafonablenefs ; abfurdity. Di£l 

Alo'nf.. ad], [alleen, Dutch ; from and een, or one, that is ,/inAe.] 
Without another. 

The quarrel toucheth none but us alone ; 

Betwixt ourfelves let us decide it then. Shakefp . Henry VI. 

If by a mortal hand my father’s throne 

Could be defended, ’twas by mine alone. Drxden, /Ev.eid ii. 

God, by whofe alone power and confervation, we all live, 
and move, and have our being. Rm+U 

2 . Without company ; folitary." ~ ^ 

Eagles we fee fly alone, and they are but flieep which always 
herd together. • •' Sidney, Li. 
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Alone, for other creature in this place 
Living, orlifelels, to be found was none. Par ad; ft Loft. 

I never durft in darknefs be alone. Dry den s Ind. Emp. 

Alo'ne. adv. 

1. This word is feldom ufed but with the word let, if even then 
it be an adverb, and implies fometimes an ironical prohibition, 
to help a man who is able to manage the affair himfelf. 

Let us alone to guard Corioli, 

If they fct down before’s ; ’fore they remove. 

Bring up your army. Shakefpeare’ s Coriolanus. 

Lei you alone , cunning artificer; 

See how his gorget peers above his gown, 

To tell the people in what danger he was. Ben. Jobnf. Cat 'll. 

2. To let alone; to forbear ; to leave unfinifhed. 

His client ftole it, but he had better have let it alone ; for he 
loft his caufe by his jeft. Acldifon. Spectator, N° 408. 

Alo'ng. adv. [an longue, Fr.] 

1. At length. 

Some rowl a mighty {tone ; fome laid along , 

And, bound with burning wires, on fpokesof wheels are hung. 

Dry den, /Eneid vi. 

2. Through any fpace meafured length v/ife. 

A firebrand carried along, leaveth a train of light behind it. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N° 274. 
Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands. 

Or the black water of Pomptina Hands. Dryd. Mneid vii. 

3. Throughout ; in the whole; with all prefixed. 

They were all along a crofs, untoward fort of people. South. 
Solomon, all along in his Proverbs, gives the title of fool to a 
wicked man. Til lot Jon. 

4. Joined with the particle with ; in company; joined with. 

I your commifiion will forthwith difpatch. 

And he to England (hall along with you. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Hence then ! and Evil go with thee along , 

Thy offspring, to the place of evil, Hell ; 

Thou and thy wicked crew ! Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. vi. 

Religious zeal is fubjedt to an excefs, and to a defedt, when 
fomething is mingled with it, which it fhould not have ; or when 
it wants fomething that ought to go along with it. Sprat. 

5 . Sometimes with is underftood. 

Command thy Haves : my free-born foul difdains 
A tyrant’s curb ; and reftive breaks the reins. 

Take this along ; and no difpute {hall rife 

(Though mine the woman) for my ravilh’d prize. Dry den. 

6. Forward; onward. In this fenfe it is derived from aliens, 
French. 

Come then, my friend, my genius, come along. 

Thou mafter of the poet and the fong. Pope. 

Alo'ngst. adv. [a corruption, as it feems, from along.] Along; 
through the length. 

The Turks did keep ftrait watch and ward in all their ports 
thereabout alongjl the lca-coaft. Knolles’ s Hijl. of the Turks. 

Alo'of. adv. [all off, that is, quite off. J 

1. At a diftance; with the particle from. It generally implies a 
fmall diftance, fuch as is within view or obfervation. 

Then bad the knight this lady yede aloof. 

And to an hill herfelf withdrew afide, 

From whence {he might behold the battle’s proof, 

And elfe be fafe from danger far deferied. Fairy Queen, l.\. 

As next in worth. 

Came fingly where he flood, on the bare ftrand. 

While the promifeuous croud flood yet aloof. Parad. Lof. 

The noife approaches, though our palace flood 
Aloof from ftreets, encompafs’d with a wood. Dryden. 

2. Applied to perfons, it often infinuates caution and circumfpec— 
tion. 

Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of fteel, 

And make the cowards ftand aloof at bay. Shak. Henry VI. 
Going northwards, aloof as long as they had any doubt of 
being purfued, at laft when they were out of reach, they turned 
and crofl'ed the ocean to Spain. Bacon. 

The king would not, by any means, enter the city, until he 
had aloof feen the crofs let up upon the greater tower of Gra- 
nada, whereby it became Chriftian ground. Bacon s Hen. VII. 

Two pots flood by a river, one of brafs, the other of clay. 
The water carried them away ; the earthen veffel kept aloof 
from t’other. L’Ejlrange’s Fables. 

The ftrong may fight aloof ; Ancaeus try’d 
His force too near, and by preluming dy’d. Dryd. Fables. 

3. In a figurative fenfe, it is ufed to import art or cunning in con- 
verfation, by which a man holds the principal queftion at a dif- 
tance. 

Nor do we find him forward to be founded,; 

But with a crafty madnefs keeps aloof. 

When we would bring him on to fome confcfiion 

Of his true ftate. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

4. It is ufed metaphorically of perfons that will not be feen in a 
defign. 

It is necefl'ary the queen join ; for, if {he {land aloof, there 
will be ftill fufpicions : it being a received opinion in the v/orld, 
that flie hath a great interell in the king’s favour and power. 

3 Suckling. 
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5. It is applied to things not properly belonging to each other. 

Love’s not love. 

When it is mingled with regards that ftand 
Aloof from th* entire point. Shakefp. King g far 

AloYjd. adv. [from a and loud.] Loudly; with a ftrong voice* 
with a great noife. 

Strangled he lies ! yet feems to cry aloud. 

To warn the mighty, and inftru&the proud ; 

That of the great, neglecting to be juft, 

Heav’n in a moment makes an heap of duff. Waller. 

Then heav’n’s high monarch thund’red thrice aloud. 

And thrice he fhook aloft a golden cloud. Dryd. / Eneid vii. 
Alo w. adv. [from a and low.] In a low place; not aloft. 

And now cdow, arid now aloft they fly, 

As born through air, and feem to touch the sky. Dryden. 
A’LPHA. n. f. The firfl letter in the Greek alphabet, anl'wer- 
ing to our A ; therefore ufed to fignify the firfl. 

I am alpha and omega, the beginning and the ending, faith 
the Lord, which is, and which was, and which is to come, the 
Almighty. Reveldt. 

ATPHABET. n.f [from clxpa, alpha, and Brfhy, beta,dht two 
firfl letters of the Greeks. ] The order of the letters, or ele- 
ments of jpeech. 

Thou fhalt not figh, 

Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a fign, 

But I of thele will reft an alphabet. 

And by ftill practice learn to know thy meaning. 

S hakejpeare’s Titus Andronicus. 
The letters of the alphabet, formed by the feveral motions of 
the mouth, and the great variety of fyllables eompofed of let- 
ters, and formed with almoft equal velocity, and the endlefs 
number of words capable of being framed out of the alphabet , 
either of more fyllables, or of one. Holder. 

Taught bv their nudes, little children set 
This faying, fooner than their alphabet. Dryd pm. Jmj. 
To AYphabet. v. a. [from alphabet, noun.] To range in the 
order of the alphabet. 

Alphabetical. \ adj. [ from alphabet ; alphabetize, Fr.] In the 
AlphabeTick. 3 order of the alphabet ; according to the fe- 
ries of letters. 

I have now by me, digefted in an alphabetical order, all the 
counties, corporations, and boroughs in Great Britain, with 
their refpedlive tempers. Swift. 

AlphabeTically. adv. [from alphabetical.] In an alphabeti- 
cal manner ; according to the order of the letters. 

I had once in my thoughts to contrive a grammar, more than 
I can now comprife in fhort hints ; and a dictionary, alphabeti- 
cally containing the words of the language, which the deaf per- 
fon is to learn. Holder’s Elements of Speed. 

Alre'ady. adv. [from all and ready.] At this prefenttime, or 
at fome time paft ; oppofed to futurity ; as, Will he come fcon? 
He is come already. Will it be done ? Jt is done already. 

Touching our uniformity, that which hath been already an- 
fwered, may lerve for anfwer to that exception. Hooker. 

You warn’d me ftill of loving two ; 

Can I love him, already loving you ? Dryd. Indian Emp 
See, the guards, from yon far caftei n lull 
Already move, no longer flay afford ; 

High in the air, they wave the flaming {word. 

Your fignal to depart. Dryden s State of Innocence. 

I confine myfelf to methods for the advancement of piety, 
which are in the power of a prince limited like ours, by a llrict 
execution of the laws already in force. Swift- 

Methinks, already I your tears Purvey, 

Already hear the horrid things they fay, 

Already fee you a degraded toaft, 

And all your honour in a whifper lofi ! Pope- 

Ai.s. adv. [als, Dutch.] Alfo; likewife : a word now out of ufe. 
The golden fun hisgliftering head gan {hew, 

And fad remembrance now the prince amoves 
W ith frefti defire his voyage to purfue ; 

Als Una earn’d her travel to renew. Fairy Queen, b.u 

AT so. adv. [from all and fo ] 

1. In the fame manner ; likev/ife. 

In thefe two, no doubt, are contained the caufes of the great 
deluge, as according to Moles, fo a!Jo according to neceflity ; 
for our world affords no other treafures of water. Burnet’ sTheo. 

2. Alfo is fometimes nearly the fame with a nd, and only conjoins 
the members of the fentence. 

God do fo to me, and more alfo. 1 Samuel, xiv. 44 

AY tar. n.f. [altare, Lat. It is obferved by Junius, that the 
word altar is received, with chriftianity, in all the European 
languages ; and that altare is ufed by. one of the Fathers, as ap- 
propriated to the Chriftian worlhip, in oppofition to th caret v 
gentilifm.] 

1. Y he place where offerings to heaven are laid. 

The goddefs of the nuptial bed. 

Tir’d- with her vain devotions for the dead, 

Refolv’d the tainted hand fhould be repeli’d. 

Which incenfe offer’d, and her altar held. Dryd. • 

2. The table in Chriftian churches where the communion bn 
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Her grace rofe, and, with modeft paces; 

Came to the altar , where Ihe kneelT, and, fainthxe. 

Caff her fair eyes to heav’n, and pray’d devout y. 

J Shakefpcare s Henry V 111 . 

A'ltaragf. n.f [altaragimn, Lat.] An emolument anfing to 

the prieft from oblations, through the means of the alum. 

* Ayhffes Par ergon. 

AYtar-cloth. n.f. [from altar, and cloth.] I he cloth thrown 

over the altar in churches. , . . 

I fhould fet down the wealth, books, hangings, and altar- 

cloths, which our kings gave this abbey. Peacham on Drawing. 
To ALTER, v.a. [alter er, Fr. from alter, , Lat. J 

1. To change; to make otherwife than it is. To alter, feems more 
properly to imply a change made only in fome part of a thing ; 
as, to alter a writing, may be, to blot or interpolate it ; to 
change it, may be, to fubftitute another in its place. 

Do you note 

How much her grace is alter’d on the Hidden ? 

How lone her face is drawn ? how pale file looks. 

And of an earthly cold ? _ ^ Shak. Hen. V III. 

Adis appropriated to the worfhip of God by his own ap- 
pointment, muft continue fo, till himfelf hath otnerwife de- 
clared : for who dares alter what God hath appointed ? 

S tillin feet’s Defence of Difc. on Roniifo Idolatry. 

2 . To take off from a perfuafton or fedl. 

For the way of writing plays in verfe, I find it troublefome 
and flow ; but I am no way altered from my opinion of it, at 
Ieaft with any reafons which have oppofed it. Dryden. 

To ALTER.' v.n. To become otherwife than it was; as, 
the weather alters from bright to cloudy. 

Alterable, adj. [from alter ; alterable, Fr.] T hat which may 
be altered or changed by fomething elfe ; diftindt from change- 
able, or that which changes, or may change itfelf. 

That alterable refpecls are realities in nature, will never be 
admitted by a confiderate difeerner. Glanville. 

Our condition in this world is mutable and uncertain, alter- 
able by a thoufand accidents, which we can neither forefee nor 
prevent. Rogers. 

I v/ifli they had been more clear in their directions to him 
upon that mightypoint, Whether the fettlement of the iuccef- 
fion in the Houle of Hanover be alterable or no ? Swift . 

AYter able ness, n.f [from alterable.] The quality of being 
alterable, or admitting change from external caufes. 

AYter ably. adv. [from alterable.] In fuch a manner as may 
be altered. 

Alterant, adj. [alterant, Fr.] That which has the power of 
producing changes in any tiling. 

And whether the body be alterant or altered, evermore a 
perception precedeth operation ; for elfe all bodies would be 
alike one to another. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

AlteraTion. n.f. [from alter ; alteration, Fr.j 

1. The act of altering or changing. 

Alteration, though it be from worfe to better, hath in it in- 
conveniencies, and thofe weighty. Hooker^ 

2 . The chancre made. 

Why may we not prefume, that God doth even call for fuch 
change or alteration , as the very condition of things themfelves 
doth make neceffary. Hooker, b. ii. § 1 o. 

So he, with difficulty and labour hard. 

Mov’d on : 

But he once pall, foon after, when man fell. 

Strange alteration ! Sin, and death, amain 
Following his track (fuch was the will of heav’n !) 

Fav’d after him a broad and beaten way. Parad. Lojl , b. ii. 
No other alteration will fatisfy ; nor this neither, very long, 
without an utter abolition of all order. South. 

Appius Claudius admitted to die fenate the Tons of thofe who 
had been flaves ; by which, and fucceeding alterations, that 
council degenerated into a moft corrupt body. Swift. 

AYterative. adj. [from alter.] 

Medicines called alterative, are fuch as Lave no immediate 
fenfible operation, but gradually gain upon the conftitution, by 
changing the humours from a ftate of diftemperature to health. 
They are oppofed to evacuants. Quincy. 

When there is an eruption of humour in any part, it is not 
cured merely by outward applications, but by fuch alterative 
medicines as purify the blood. Government of the Tongue. 

AltercaTion. 7 1. f [ altercation , Fr. from altcrcor , Lat.] De- 
bate ; controverfy ; wrangle. 

By this hot purfuit of lower controverfies amongftmen pro- 
fefling religion, and agreeing in the principal foundations there- 
of, they conceive hope, that, about the higher principles them- 
lelves, time will caufe altercation to grow. Hooker. 

Their whole life was, in a manner, little elfe than a perpe- 
tual wi angling and altercation-, and that, many times, rather 
for victory and oftentation of wit, than a fober and ferious 

» Pgt TT , T Hakcwell m Prudence. 

LT \ RN - pJ- [“‘terms, Lat.] Afling by turns, in fucceflion 
each to the other. 

And God made two great lights, great for their ufe 
I o man ; the greater to have rule by day, 

1 he lefs by night, alters Milton’s Par. Lof, b. vii. 
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AlteRnacy. n.f. [from alternate.] Aclion performed by turns. 
ALTERNATE, adj. [alternus, Lat.] Being by turns ; one 
after another ; reciprocal. 

Friendfliip confifts properly in mutual offices, and a generous 
ftrife in alternate acts of kindnefs. _ South. 

Hear how Timotheus’ various lays furprife, 

And bid alternate paffions fall and rife ! 

While, at each change, the fon of Lybian Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love. Pope. 
Alternate angles. [In geometry.] Are the internal angles 
made by a line cutting two parallels, and lying on the oppofite 
Tides of the cutting line ; the one below the firft parallel, and the 

other above the fecond. . 

Alternate ratio, or proportion, is where the antecedent 
of one is to its confequent, as the antecedent of another to its 
confequent ; the very fame ratio, in this cafe, holding alter- 
nately in refpedl of the antecedents to each other, and the con- 
fequents to each other. _ Chamber s. 

Alternate, n.f. [from alternate, adj.] That which happens 
alternately; viciffitude. 

And rais’d in pleafure, or repos’d in cafe, 

Grateful alternates of fubftantial peace, 

They blefs the long nodlurnal influence filed 
On the crown’d goblet, and the genial bed. Prior . 

To Alternate, v. a. [ alterno , Lat.] 

1 . To perform alternately. 

Thofe who, in their courfe. 

Melodious hymns about the fov’reign throne 

Alternate all night long. Milton’s Paradife Lof , l. v. 

2. To change one thing for another reciprocally. 

The moft high God, in all things appertaining unto this 
life, for fundry wife ends, alternates the difpofition of good and 
evil. Grew’ s Cofmologia Sacra, b. iii. 

Alternately, adv. [from alternate.] In reciprocal fucceflion, 
fo that each finall be fucceeded by that which it fucceeds, as, 
light follows darknefs, and darknefs follows light. 

The princefs Melefinda, bath’d in tears. 

And tofs’d alternately with hopes and fears. 

Would learn from you the fortunes of her lord. Dryden, 
Unhappy man ! whom forrow thus and rage 
To different ills alternately engage. Prior. 

The rays of light are, by fome caufe or other, alternately dif- 
pofed to be reflected or refradled for many vicifiitudes. Newton. 
Alte'rnateness. n. f. [from alternate.] The quality of being 
alternate, or of happening in reciprocal fucceflion. Di£f. 

Alternation, n.f. [from alternate.] The reciprocal fucceflion 
of things. 

The one would be oppreffed with conftant heat, the other 
with infufferable cold ; and fo the defect of alternation would 
utterly impugn the generation of all tilings. Brown’s Vul. Err. 
Alternative, n.f. [alternatifFr.] The choice given of two 
things ; fo that if one be rejected, the other muft be taken. 

A ftrange alternative 

Muft ladies have a dodlor, or a dance ? Young. 

Alternatively, adv. [from alternative.] In alternate. man- 
ner ; by turns ; reciprocally. 

An appeal alternatively made may be tolerated by the civil 
law as valid. ' Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

AlteRnativeness. n.f [from alternative.] The quality or 
ftate of being alternative ; reciprocation. Di£l. 

AlteRnity. n.f. [from altern.] Reciprocal fucceflion; vi- 
ciffitude; turn; change of one -thing for another; recipro- 
cally. 

They imagine, that an animal of the vafteft dimenfions, and 
longeft duration, ftiould live in a continual motion, without the 
alternity and viciffitude of reft, whereby all other animals con- 
tinue. Brown’s Vidgar Errours, b. viii. c. 1* 

Although, conj. [from all and though. See Though.] Not- 
withftanding ; however it may be granted ; however it mav 
be that. J 

We all know, that many things are believed, although they 
be intricate, obfeure, and dark ; although they exceed the reach 
and capacity of our wits ; yea, although in this world they be no 
way poflible to be underftood. Hooker, b. v. § 2 2. 

Me the gold of France did not feduce. 

Although I did admit it as a motive 

The fooner to effedl what I intended. Shakefp. Hen. V. 
The ftrefs muft be laid upon a majority; without which 
the laws would be of little weight, although they be good ad- 
ditional fecurities. b g ■ > 

A Y t 1 g r A d e . adj. [from altus and grade or, Lat. ] RifinT on 

hgb. - Dice 

AltiYoquence. n.f [altus and Icquor, Lat.] High fpeech * 
pompous language. * * 

AltFmetry. n.f. [altunetria, Lat. from altus and ] TV 
art of taking or meafuring altitudes or heights, whether accef- 
iible, or macceffible, generally performed by a quadrant 
Altisonant. { altifonus , Lat.] High founding;' pom- 

Alti sonous. 5 pous or lofty in found. 5 i\.-n 

AYtitude. n.f [altitudo, Lat.] ’ 

1. Height of place; fpace meafured upward. 
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Ten mails attach’d make not the altitude , 

Which thou haft perpendicularly fall’n. Shah. King Lear. 
Some define the perpendicular altitude of the higheft moun- 
tains to be four miles ; others but fifteen furlongs. Brouin. 

She fhines above, we know, but in what place. 

How near the throne, and heav’n’s imperial face. 

By our weak opticks is but vainly guels’d ; 

Diftance and altitude conceal the reft. Dryelen. 

2 . The elevation of any of the heavenly bodies above the horizon. 

Even unto the latitude of fifty-two, the efficacy thereof is not 
much considerable, whether we confider its afcent, meridian, 
altitude , or abode above the horizon. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Has not a poet more virtues and vices within his circle, 
cannot he obferve them and their influences in their feveral 
Situations, in their oppositions and conjunctions, in their alti- 
tudes and depreflions ? Rymer’s Tragedies of lajl Age. 

3. Situation with regard to lower things. 

Thofe members which are pairs, ftand by one another in 
equal altitude , and anfwer on each fide one to another. Ray. 

4. Height of excellence ; Superiority. 

Your altitude offends the eyes 
Of thofe who want the power to rife. 

The world, a willing ftander-by, 

Inclines to aid a Specious lye. Sivift. 

5. Height of degree ; higheft point. 

He did it to pleafe his mother, and to be partly proud ; which 
he is, even to the altitude of his virtue. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

A ti' vol ANT. adj. [ altivolans , Lat. from altus and volo.] High 
flying. * Diff. 

Altogether, adv. [from all and together .] 

1. Completely; without reftriction ; without exception. 

It is in vain to Speak of planting laws, and plotting policy, 
till they be altogether Subdued. Spenfers State of Ireland. 

We find not in the world any people that hath lived altoge- 
ther without religion. Hooker , h. v. § 1 8. 

If death and danger are things that really cannot be endured, 
no man could ever be obliged to Suffer for his confcience, or to 
die for his religion ; it being altogether as abfurd to imagine a 
man obliged to Suffer, as to do impoflibilities. South. 

I do not altogether disapprove of the manner of interweaving 
texts of Scripture through the ftyle of your Sermon. Swift. 

2. Conjunftly ; in company. This is rather all together. 

Coufin of Somerfet, join you with me, 

And altogether with the duke of Suffolk, 

We’ll quickly hoift duke Humphry from his Seat. 

Shakcfpearc s Henry VI. p. ii. 

A'LUDEL. n.f [from a and lutum ; that is, without lute.] 

Aludels are Subliming pots ufed in chemiftry, without bottoms, 
and fitted into one another, as many as there is occafion for, 
without luting. At the bottom of the furnace is a pot that holds 
the matter to be Sublimed ; and, at the top is a head, to retain 
the flowers that rife up. Quincy. 

ATU M. n. f. [a umen , Lat.] 

A kind of mineral Salt, of an acid tafte, leaving in the mouth a 
fenfe of Sweetnefs, accompanied with a considerable degree of 
aftrineency. The ancient naturalifts allow of two forts of alum, 
natural and factitious. The natural is found in the ifland of 
Milo, being a kind of whitilh ftone, very light, friable, and po- 
rous, and ftreaked with filaments refembling Silver. The fac- 
titious alum is prepared in different manners, according to the 
different materials of which it is made. Hence arife red, Ro- 
man, and citron alums ; alfo plumofe, Saccharine, and burnt 
alums. England, Italy, and Flanders, are the countries where 
alum is principally produced ; and the Englifh roche-alum is 
made from a bluifli mineral ftone, frequent in the hills of York- 
fhire and Lancafhire. Alum is ufed in medicine as an abforbent ; 
but, being apt to excite vomiting, it is Seldom preferibed in- 
wardly. It is ufed outwardly in aftringent lotions, and is an 
ingredient in Several dentifrices and cofmeticks. It is a princi- 
pal ingredient in dying and colouring ; neither of which can be 
well performed without it. It Serves to bind the colour upon 
the fluffs, and has the Same ufes there, that gum water and glu- 
tinous oils have in painting. It alfo difpofes fluffs to take the 
colour, and adds a degree of brisknefs and delicacy to it. This 
effeft of alum Seems to proceed from its ftyptick or aftringent 
quality, by which it binds the finer parts of colours together, 
and prevents their exhaling. Hence alfo it preferves paper, that 
has been dipped in its water, from finking when wrote upon. 

Saccharine alum bears a near refemblance to Sugar, and is a 
compofition of common alum, with rofe-water and whites of 
csgs boiled together, to the confiftence of a pafte, and thus 
moulded at pleafure. As it cools, it grows hard as a ftone, and 
is ufed as a cofmetick. 

Burnt alum is alum calcined over the fire, and thus rendered 
whiter, more light, and more eafily pulverized. 

Plumofe 01 plume alum is a fort of Saline mineral ftone, of va- 
rious colours, moft commonly white, bordering on green, re- 
fembling Venetian talc, except that, inftead of Scales, it rifes in 
threads or fibres, refembling thofe of a feather ; whence its name 
from plurna , a feather; Some will have this to be the lapis ami- 
anthus of the ancients. Chambers. 

By long beating the white of an egg with a lump of alu?n , 
you may bring it, for the moft part, into white curds. Boyle. 
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Alum stone, n.f A ftone or calx ufed in Surgery; 
alum calcined, which then becomes corrofive. 

She gargled with oxycrate, and was in a few days cured b 
touching it with the vitriol and alum Jlones. Wifeman’s SuraJ. 

Alu'minous. adj. [from alum.] Relating to alum, or conflft, 
ing of alum. 

Nor do we reafonably conclude, becaufe, by a cold and^ 
minous moifture, it is able a while to refill the fire, that, f rom * 
peculiarity of nature, it fubfifteth and liveth in it. Brov> n 
The tumour may have other mixture with it, to make it 0 f a 
vitriolick or aluminous nature. Wifeman’s Surm-v 

A'lways. adv. [It is Sometimes written alway, compounded of 
all and way ; eallepaeja, Sax. tuttavia , Ital.J 

1. Perpetually; throughout all time; oppofed to fometime, or to 
never. 

That, which Sometime is expedient, doth not always So con- 
tinue. Hooker , b. iv. § , > 

Man never is, but always to be bleft. pfj 

2 . Conftantly ; without variation ; oppofed to fometimes , or to 
now and then. 

He is ahvays great, when Some great occafion is prefented to 

him. . . Drydm. 

A. M. Stands for artium magifter, or mailer of arts ; the Second 
degree of our univerfities, which, in Some foreign countries i s 
called doftor of philofophy. 

Am. The firft perfon of the verb to be. [See To Be.] 

And God Said unto MoSes, I am that I am: and he Said, thus 
fhalt thou Say unto the children of Ifrael, lam hath Sent me un- 
to you. Exodus , iii. 

Come then, my foul : I call thee by that name. 

Thou bufy thing, from whence I know I am : 

For knowing what lam, I know thou art ; 

Since that mull needs exift, which can impart. Prior: 

AmabFlity. n.f. [from amabilis, Lat.] Lovelinefs; thepower 
of pleafing. 

No rules can make amability , our minds and apprehenfions 
make that; and So is our felicity. Taylor. 

AMADE’TTO. n.f A Sort of pear [See Pear.] So called, fays 

Skinner , from the name of him who cultivated it. 

A'MADOT. n.f. A fort of pear. [See Pear.] 

Ama'in. adv. [from maine , or maigne , old Fr. derived from mag- 
nus, Lat.] With vehemence ; with vigour; fiercely; violent- 
ly. It is ufed of any aftion performed with precipitation, whe- 
ther of fear or courage, or of any violent effort. 

Great lords, from Ireland am I come amain , 

To Signify that rebels there are up, 

And put the Englilhmen unto the Sword. Shak. Henry VI. 

What ! when we fled amain , purfued, and ftruck 
With heav’n’s afflifting thunder, and befought 
The deep to fhelter us ? Milton’s Paradife Lof , b. ii. 

The hills, to their Supply, 

Vapour and exhalation dusk and moift. 

Sent up amain. Par. Lof. 

From hence the boar was rous’d, and Sprung amain. 

Like light’ning Sudden, on the warriour train, 

Beats down the trees before him, fhakes the ground ; 

The foreft echoes to the crackling Sound, 

Shout the fierce youth, and clamours ring around. 

AMA'LGAM. \ n. f. [a'f*a and yotpw. j The mixture of metals 

AMA'LGAMA. 5 procured by amalgamation. See Amalga- 
mation. 

The induration of the amalgam appears to proceed from the 
new texture refulting from the coalition of the mingled ingre- 
dients, that make up the amalga?n. Boyle. 

To AmaLgamate. v.a. [from amalgam.] 

To unite metals with quickfilver, which may be praclifed up- 
on all metals, except iron and copper. The ufe of this opera- 
tion is, to make the metal Soft and duftile. Gold is, by this 
method, drawn over other materials by the gilders. 

Amalgamation, k./ [from amalgamate.] The a£l or prac- 
tice of amalgamating metals. 

Amalgamation is the mixing of mercury with any of the me- 
tals. The manner is thus in gold, the reft are anfwerable : 
Take fix parrs of mercury, mix them hot in a crucible, and 
pour them to one part of gold made red hot in another cru- 
cible ; ftir thefe well that they may incorporate; then call the 
mafs into cold water, and wafh it. Bacon’s Phyfcal Remains. 

AmandaTion. n.f. [from arnando, Lat.] The aft offending 
on a meffage, or employment. 

AMANUE'NSIS. n.f. [Lat.] A perfon who writes what an- 
other dictates. 

A'maranth. n. f [amaranthus, Lat. from a and pupHui] The 
name of a plant. 

The flowers have no petals ; the cup of the flowei’ is dry and 
multifid ; the feeds are included in membranaceous veffels, 
which, when come to maturity, burft open tranfverfely or hori- 
zontally, like purflane, each of which contains one or more 
roundifh Seeds. 

Among the many Species, the moft beautiful are, I. The 
tree amaranth. 2. The long pendulous aramanth, with reddilh 
coloured Seeds, commonly called Love lies a bleeding. All thefe 

plants muft be Sown on a good hotbed in February, or the be- 
ginning 
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of March. They produce large beautiful flowers, and 
perfedltheir Seed in September. _ Millar. 

2. In poetry, it is Sometimes an imaginary flower, fuppofed, ac- 
cording to its name, never to fade. 

Immortal amaranth l a flower which once 
In paradife, fall by the tree of life. 

Began to bloom ; but foon, for man’s offence. 

To heav’n remov’d, where firft it grew, there grows* 

And flow’rs aloft. Shading the fount of life ; 

And where the river of blifs, thro’ midft ot heav 11, 

Rowls o’er Elyfian flow’rs her amber Stream : 

With thefe, that never fade, the fpirits eleft 

Bind their refplendent locks, inwreath’d with beams. 

Milton s Paradife Lojl, b. iii. /. 353 * 

Amaranthine, adj. [amaranthinus, Lat.] Relating to ama- 
ranths ; confifting of amaranths. 

By the ftreams that ever flow, 

By the fragrant winds that blow 
O’er the Elyfian flow’rs, 

By thofe happy fouls who dwell 
In yellow meads of Afphpael, 

Or amaranthine bow’rs. Pope’s St. C a cilia. 

AmaLiitudk. n.f. [ amaritudo , Lat.] Bitternefs. 

What amaritude cr acrimony is deprehended in choler, it 
acquires from a commixture of melancholy, or external ma- 
lign bodies. Llarvcy on Confumptions. 

Ama'rulence. n.f [amaritudo, Lat.] Bitternefs. DiSi. 

Ama'sment. n.f [from amafs.] Aheap; an accumulation; 
a colleftion. 

What is now in the fubjeft, is but an a?nafmcnt of imagi- 
nary conceptions, prejudices, ungrounded opinions, and infinite 
impollures. Glanville’s Scepfts Scientifca. 

To AMA'SS. v. a. [am offer, Fr.] 

1. To colleft together into one heap or mafs. 

The rich man is not blamed, as having made ufe of any un- 
lawful means to amafs riches, as having thriven by fraud and 
injuftice. Aiterbury’s Sermons. 

When we would think of infinite fpace, or duration, we, at 
firft Step, ufually make foine very large idea, as perhaps of mil- 
lions of ages, or miles, which pofiibly we double and multiply 
feveral times. All that we thus amafs together in our thoughts, 
is pofiti ve, and the affemblage of a great number of pofitive ideas 
of fpace or duration. Locke. 

2. In a figurative fenfe, to add one thing to another, generally 
with fome Share of reproach, either of eagcrnels or indiferimi- 
nation. 

Such as amafs all relations, muft err in fome, and be unbe- 
lieved in many. Brown’ s Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

Do not content yourfelves with mere words, left your im- 
provements only amafs a heap of unintelligible phrafes. 

Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
The Ufe of Homer has been written, by amafftng of all the 
traditions and hints the writers could meet with, in order to 
tell a ftory of him to the world. Pope’s Effay on Homer . 

To Ama'te. v. n. [from a and mate. See Mate.] 

1. T o accompany ; to entertain as a companion. It is now ob- 
solete. 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies fate. 

Courted of many a jolly paramour, 

'I he which did them immodeft way amate , 

And each one fought his lady to aggrate. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

2. To terrify ; to ftrike with horrour. In this fenfe, it is derived 
from the old French, matter, to crufti or fubdue. 

Amato'rculist. n.f. [amatorculus, Lat.] A little infi<mificant 
lover; a pretender to affection. ° jy lc j 

AW ad f [amatorius, Lat.] Relating to love ; caufing 

It is the fame thing whether one ravifh Lucretia by force, as 
l arquin, or by amatory potions, not only allure her, but neceffi- 
tate her to fatisfy his lull, and incline her effectually, and draw 
her inevitably to follow him fpontaneoufly. 

AMAUROSIS. ^ n. f <w.] A dimnefs of fight, not from 

any vifible deleft in the eye, but from fome diftemperature of 
the inner parts, occafionmg the reprefentations of flies and dnft 
oatmg before the eyes : which appearances are the parts of the 
retina hid and compreffed by the blood-veffels being too much 
c blended ; fo that, in many of its parts, all fenfe is loft ; and 
neiefore no images can be painted upon them, whereby the 
i_yes, contmuaHy rolling round, many parts of objefts fallino- 
ucceffively upon them, are obfeure. The cure of this de" 
pends upon a removal of the ftagnations in the extremities of 

T AMWF T — b0tt0m * *e eye. 

o AMA ZE, v a. [rrom * and maze, perplexity.] ^ " 

*• 1 o confufe with terrour. 

.. n. I will make many people amazed at thee, and thpir 
fv3 bf ^ T rr ‘ bly a J fraId f ° r thee ’ when 1 feR brandifh my 

every mfn forLr’ vV 1 ?*!! tremble at “*7 moment ; 

2 . To pSconf, 7 " the 7 y ° fthe fall - £ *Lxxx,i.,o. 

u put into confufion with wonder. 

Go, heav’nly pair, and with your dazlin^ virtue- 
Your courage, truth, your innocence and love, ’ 

AmZi and Charm Smith's PhJdr. and Hippo!. 
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2. To put into perplexity* Tr , , 

That cannot choofe but amaze him. If lfy Le not amazsdi 
he will be mocked ; if he be amazed, he will every way be 
mocked. Shakefpeare’s Merry I'Vives of Windfor* 

AmaLe. n.f [from the verb amaze.] Aftonilhment; confuiion, 
either of fear or wonder. 

Fairfax, whofe name in arms thro’ Europe rings* 

And fills all mouths with envy or with praife. 

And all her jealous monarchs with amaze , 

And rumours loud. Milton’s Paradife Regained. 

Meantime the Trojan cuts his wat’ry way. 

Fix’d on his voyage thro’ the curling fea. 

Then calling back his eyes with dire amaze , 

Sees, on thePunick Ihore, the mounting blaze. . Dryden. 

Ama'zedly. adv. [from amazed.] Confufedly ; W;th amaze- 
ment ; with confufion. 

I fpeak amaze dly , and it becomes ^ 

My marvel, and my meffage. Shakefp. Whiter s Tale . 

Why 

Stands Macbeth thus amaze dly. ! 

Come, lifters, cheer we up his fprights. Macbeth * 

Ama'zednfss. n.f [from amazed.] The ftate of being amaz- ^ 
ed ; aftonilhment ; wonder; confufion. 

I was by at the opening of the farthel, heard the old Ihep- 
herd deliver the manner how he found it ; whereupon, after a 
little amazednefs, we were all commanded out of the Ghamber. 

Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

AmaLement. n.f. [from amaze.] 

1. Such a confufed apprehenlion as does not leave reafon its full 
force ; extreme fear ; horrour. 

He anfwer’d nought at all ; but adding new 
Fear to his firft amazement, flaring wide. 

With ftony eyes, and heartlefs hollow hue, 

Aftonilh’d Hood, as one that had efpy’d 

Infernal furies, with their chains unty’d. Fairy Queen » 

But look ! amazement on thy mother fits ; 

O ftep between her and her fighting foul : 

Conceit in weakeft bodies ftrongeft works. Shak. Hamlet . 

2. Extreme dejeftion. 

He ended, and his words impreflion left 
Of much amazement to th’ infernal crew, 

Diftrafted and furpris’d with deep difmay 

At thefe fad tidings. Milton’s Paradife Regained , b. i. 

3. Height of admiration. 

Had you, fome ages pall, this race of glory 
Run, with amazement we Ihould read your ftory ; 

But living virtue, all atchievements pall. 

Meets envy Hill to grapple with at laft. Waller . 

4. Aftonilhment ; wonder at an unexpefted event. 

They knew that it was he which fat for alms at the Beautiful 
gate of the temple, and they were filled with wonder and a- 
mazement at that which had happened unto him. Afts, iii. 1 c. 

AmaLing. participial adj. [from amaze.] Wonderful; allo- 
nilhing. 

It is indeed an amazing thing to fee the prefent defolation of 
Italy, when one confiders what incredible multitudes of people 
it abounded with during the reigns of the Roman emperours. 

Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

AmaLingly. adv. [from amazing.] To a degree that may ex- 
cite aftonilhment ; wonderfully. 

If we arife to the world of fpirits, our knowledge of them 
muft be amazingly imperfeft, when there is not the leaft grain 
of fand but has too many difficulties belonging to it, for the 
wifeft philofopher to anfwer. Watts’s Logick . 

AMAZON, n. f [x and /&»£©*.] The Amazons were a race of 
women famous for valour, who inhabited Caucafus ; they are fo 
called from their cutting off their brealls, to ufe their weapons 
better. A v/arlike woman ; a virago. 

Stay, Hay thy hands, thou art an amazon , 

■ c j sh “¥p- Henr y vr - 
Aivlb/iOLc). n.f [Lat.] A circuit of words ; a circumlocutory 

form of fpeech; a multiplicity ot words ; an indirect manner 
of expreflion. 

They gave thofe complex ideas names, that they might the 
more eafily record and difeourfe of things they were daily con- 
verfant in, without long ambages and circumlocutions ; and that 
the things, they were continually to give and receive informa- 
tion about, might be the eafier and quicker underftood. Locke. 

Ambagious, adj. [from ambages.] Circumlocutory; perplex- 
ed ; tedious. 

Ambassa'de. n.f [ambaffade, Fr.] Embafly; character or bu- 
imels of an ambaffador; a word not now in ufe. 

When you difgraced me in my ambaffade, 

... de g racled you from being king. Shak. Henrv VI 

AMBASSADOUR. n.f. [ ambaffadeur , Fr. emlaxador. Span] 
It is written differently, as it is fuppofed to come from the 
I rench or Spanilh language ; and the original derivation beinn- 
uncertain, it is not eafy to fettle its orthography. Some derivS 

from" 1 a ; others 

m the Old Gauiiih, fignified a fireant; 
whence ambajaa m low Latin, is found to fignify firlhe, and 
ambaftator, zfervant-, others deduce it from , Racht, in old 

Teuton ick. 
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Teutonick, fignifying a government, and Junius mentions a pofli- 
bility of its defeent from ccmfianv, and others from am for ad, 
and bajj'us, low, as fuppofing the act of fending an ambafla- 
dour, to be in fome fort an act of fubmiffion. All thefe deri- 
vations lead to write ambajfadour, not embaffadour . ] 

A perfon fent in a publick manner from one fovereign power 
to another, and fuppofed to reprefent the power from which he 
is fent. The perfon of an ambaiYadour is inviolable. 

Ambajjador is, in popular language, the general name of a 
melTenger from affovereign power, and lometimes, ludicroufly, 
from common perfons. In the juridical and formal language, 
it fignifies particularly a miniftcr of the higheft rank refiding in 
another country, and is diftinguiftied from an envoy, who is of 
Ids dignity. 

Give firffc admittance to til* ambaffadours . Shak. Hamlet . 

Rais’d by thefe hopes, I fent no news before. 

Nor ask’d you leave, nor did your faith implore ; 

But come, without a pledge, my own ambajfadour. Dryden. 

Oft have their black tmhajfadours appear'd 
Loaden with gifts, and fill’d the courts of Zama. Add. Cato. 
Ambassadress, n.j. [ambaffadrice, Fr.j 

1 . The lady of an ambaiYadour. 

2. In ludicrous language, a woman fent on a melFage. 

Well, my ambajj'adrefs 

Come you to menace war, and loud defiance ? 

Or does the peaceful olive grace your brow ? Rowe’s Penit. 
A'mbassage. n.f. [from ambajfadour.'] An embalYy ; the bufi- 
nefs of an ambaiYadour. 

Maximilian entertained them with dilatory anfwers ; fo as 
the formal part of their ambajfagc might well warrant their fur- 
ther ftay. Ba f on \ s Henr y V1L 

AMBER, n.f. [from ambar, Arab, whence the lower writers 

formed ambarurn.] 

A vellow tranfparent fubftance of agummous or bituminous 
confidence, but a refinous tafte, and a fmell like oil of turpen- 
tine ; chiefly found in the Baltick Yea, along the coafts of Pruf- 
fia. Some naturalifts refer it to the vegetable, others to the mi- 
neral, and fome even to the animal kingdom. Pliny defcnbes 
it as a refinous juice, oozing from aged pines and his, and dif- 
charged thence into the fea ; where, undergoing fome altera- 
tion, it is thrown, in this form, upon the {bores of Pruflia, which 
lie very low. He adds, that it was hence the ancients gave it 
the denomination of fuccinutn , from fuccus, juice. This opinion 
of the ancient naturalift is confirmed by the obfervation of many 
of the moderns, particularly Father Camelli. Philo f Tranfatt. 
-N° 290. Some have imagined it a concretion of the tears of 
birds .; others, the urine of a bead ; others, the feum of tne lake 
Cephifis, near the Atlantick; others, a congelation formed in 
the Baltick, and in fome fountains, where it is found fwimming 
like pitch. Others fuppofe it a bitumen trickling into the fea 
from fubterraneous fources ; but this opinion is alfo difearded, 
as emod anther having been found in digging at a confiderable 
diffance from the fea, as that gathered' on the coaft. Boerhaave 
ranks it with camphire, which is a concrete oil of aromatick 
plants, elaborated by heat into a crystalline form. Amber a f- 
fumes all figures in the ground ; that of a pear, an almond, a 
pea ; and, among others, there have been found letters very well 
formed, and even Hebrew and Arabick chambers Within, 
fome pieces of amber have been found leaves, and inlecis includ- 
ed ; which feems to indicate, either that the amber was originally 
in a fluid date, or, that having been expofed to the fun, it was 
feftened, and rendered fufceptible of the leaves and infeas. Am- 
ber, when rubbed, draws or attra&s bodies to it ; and, by fric- 
tion, is brought to yield light pretty copioufly in the dark. Some 
didiniiuifh amber into yellow, white, brown, and black, but the 
two latter are fuppofed to be of a different nature and denomi- 
nation ; the one called jet, the other ambergris. The white is . 
mod valued for medicinal ufes, and the yellow for being wrought 
into beads and toys, becaufe of its tranfparency. Trev. Chatnb. 

Liquid amber, is a kind of native ballam or lefin, like tu. pen- 
tine/clear, reddifh, or yellowifh ; of a pleafant fmell, almod 
like ambergris. It flows from an incifion made in the bark of 
a fine lame tree in New Spain, called by the natives ofofol ; but 
it hardens, as it grows older, into a folid form, and is brought 
to us in barrels. ^ It is reputed an excellent balfam. Chambers. 

If light penetrateth any clear body, that is coloured, as paint- 
ed Mai, amber, water, and the like, it gives the light the co- 
lon? of its medium. Peacham on Drawing. 

No interwoven reeds a garland made, 

To hide his brows within the.vulgar (hade ; 

But poplar wreathes around his temples fpread, 

And tears of amber trickled down his head. Addif. Italy. 

The fpoils of elephants the roofs inlay. 

And ftudded amber darts a golden ray. Pope s Udyjjey. 

ARieer. adj . Confifting of amber. 1 

With fcarfs, and fans, and double charge of^ brav ry. 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knav’ry. 

Shakefpeare’s Taming of the Shrew. 

Amber drink, n.f Drink of the colour of amber, orrefemb- 
ling amber in colour and tranfparency. 

All your clear amber drink is flat. Bacon’s Nat. Hijiory . 
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Ambergris, n.f [from amber and gris, or grey; that is, ^ 
amber.] 

A fragrant drug, that melts almoft like wax, commonly of a 
greyifh or afh colour, ufed both as a perfume and a cordial. I t 
fs found on the fea coafts of feveral warm countries, and on the 
weftern coafts of Ireland. Some imagine it to be the excrement 
of a bird, which, being melted by the heat of the fun, and waft- 
ed oft' the fhore by the waves, is fwallowed by whales, whore- 
turn it back in the condition we find it. Others conclude it 
to be the excrement of a cetaceous fifh, becaufe fometimes found 
in the inteftines of fuch animals. But we have no inftauce of 
any excrement capable of melting like wax ; and it it were the 
excrement of a whale, it fhouid rather be found where thefe a- 
nimal- abound, s about Greenland. Others take ltforakind 
of wax or gum, which diftils from trees, and drops into thefea^ 
where it congeals. Alany of the orientals imagine it fprings 
out of the fea, as naphtha does out of fome fountains. Others 
fuppofe it a fea mufhroom, torn up from the bottom by the 
violence of tempefts. Other aflert it to be a vegetable produc- 
tion, i filling out of the root of a tree, whofe roots always {hoot 
toward the fea, and difeharge themfelves into it. Others main- 
tain, that ambergris is made from tne honey-combs, which fall 
into the fea from the rocks, where the bees had formed their 
nefts ; feveral perfons having feen pieces that were half amber- 
gris, and half plain honey-comb; and others have found large 
pieces of ambergris , in which, when bioke, honey-comb, and 
honey too, were found in the middle. Some affirm it to be a 
true animal concrete, formed in balls in the-body ot the male 
fpermaceti wiiale, and lodged in a large oval bag over the tef- 
ticles. But, befides that it is not one fpermaceti whale in a 
hundred, that is found to have ambergris, Neumann, chemift 
to the king of Pruflia, abfolutely denies it to be an animal fub- 
ftance, as not yielding in the analyfis, any one animal principle, 

It may indeed be found in whales, but it muft have been fwal- 
lowed by them. He concludes it to be a bitumen ilYuing out 
of the earth into the fea; at firft of a vifeous confiftence, but 
hardening, by its mixture with fome liquid naphtha, into the 
form in which we find it. Trevoux. Chambers . 

Bermudas wall’d with rocks, who does not know 
That happy illand, where huge lemons grow, 

Where ftiining pearl, coral, and many a pound. 

On the rich fhore, of ambergris is found. Waller. 

Amber seed, or musk feed, refembles millet, is of a bitterifli 
tafte, and brought dry from Martinico and Egypt. The Egyp- 
tians ufe it internally as a cordial. It gives a grateful feent to 
the breath after eating. _ Chambers. 

Amber tree. n.f. [frutexAfricanus ambramfpirans.] A flirub, 
whofe beauty is in its fmall evergreen leaves, which grow as 
'clofe as heath, and, being bruifed between the fingers, emit a 
very fragrant odour. Millar. 

AMBIDEXTER, n.f [Lat] 

1. A man who has equally the ufe of both his hands. 

Rodiginus, undertaking to give a reafon of ambidexters , and 

left-handed men, delivereth a third opinion. Brown’s Vtd.Err. 

2. A man who is equally ready to adt on either fide, in party de- 
putes. This fenfe is ludicrous. 

Ambidexterity, n.f. [from ambidexter.] 

1. The quality of being able equally to ufe both hands. 

2. Double dealing. 

Ambide'xtrous. adj. [from ambidexter, Lat.] 

1. Double dealing ; pradifing on both Tides. 
iEfop condemns the double practices of trimmers, and all 

falfe, fhuffling, and ambidextrous dealings. L’EJlravge s Fab. 

2. Having, with equal facility, the ufe of either hand. 

Others, not confidering ambidextrous and left-handed men, 

do totally fubmit unto the efficacy of the liver. Vulgai Eir. 
Ambide'xtrousness. n.f [horn ambidextrous.] The quality 
of being ambidextrous. B f r " 

A'mbirnt. adj. [ambiens, Lat.] Surrounding; encompaffing* 
inverting. 

This which yields or fills t . 

All fpace, the ambient air wide-interfus’d. P aradtfe Df 

The thicknefs of a plate requifite to produce any colour, de- 
pends only on the denfity of the plate, and not on that of f 
ambient medium. Newton s Optic 

Around him dance the rofy hours, 

And damasking the ground with flow’rs. 

With ambient fweets perfume the morn. Fenton to L. Cow 
Illuftrious virtues, who by turns have rofe. 

With happy laws her empire to fuftain, 

And with full pow’r aflert her ambient main. . 

The ambient aether is too liquid and empty, to impel horl 
zontally with that prodigious celerity. Bentley sS a monu 

A'MBIGTJ. n.f. [French.] An entertainment, confining 11 
of regular courfes, but of a medley of dirties fet on together. 
When ftraiten’d in your time, and fervants few, 

You’d richly then compofe an ambigu ; 

Where firft and fecond courfe, and your defert. 

All in our fingle table have their part. King’s Art of Coo , G- 
Ambigu'ity. n.f [from ambiguous.] Doubtfulnefs of nic 
ing ; uncertainty of fignification ; double meaning* 
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With ambiguities they often entangle themfelves, not mark- 
ing what doth agree to the word of God in itfeil, and what 
in regard of outward accidents. . < # Hooker , b. v. 

We can clear thefe ambiguities. 

And know their fpring, their head, their true defeent. 

Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 

The words are of fingle fignification, without any ambigui- 
ty ; and therefore I {hall not trouble you, by {training Tor an in- 
terpretation, where there is no difficulty ; or diftiihdtion, where 
there is no difference. South. 

AMBFGUOUS. adj . [, ambiguus , Lat.] 

,. Doubtful; having two meanings ; of uncertain fignification. 

But what have been thy anfwers, what but dark, 

Ambiguous, and with doubtful fenfe deluding. Par. Regain. 

Some expreffions in the covenant were ambiguous, and were 
left fo ; becaufe the perfons who framed them, were not all of 
one mind. Clarendon, b. viii. 

2. Applied to perfons ufing doubtful expreffions. Jt is applied 
to expreffions, or thofe that ufe them, not to a dubious, or fui- 
pended ftate of mind. 
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Ambi'tude. n.f [ambio, Lat.] Compafs; circuit, circumfe* 


Th’ ambiguous god, who rul’d her lab’ringbreaft, 
thefe myfterious words his mind expreft ; 
me truths reveal’d, in terms involv’d the reft. 
Silence at length the gay Antinous broke, 


^ Dryd. 


Conftrain’d a fmile, and thus ambiguous fpoke. Pope’s OdyJJi 

Ambiguously, adv. [from ambiguous.] In an ambiguous man- 
ner; doubtfully; uncertainly; with double meaning. 

Ambi'guousness. n.f [from ambiguous.] The quality of being 
ambiguous; uncertainty of meaning; duplicity of fignifica- 
tion. 

AmbiRogy. n.f. [from ambo, Lat. and *oy<&.] Talk of ambi- 
guous or doubtful fignification. Diet. 

AmbiRoquous. adj. [from ambo and loquor, Lat.] Ufing ambi- 
guous and doubtful expreffions. Diet. 

AmbiRoqu y. n.f. [ ambiloquium , Lat.] The ufe of doubtful and 
indeterminate expreffions ; difeourfe of doubtful meaning. D. 

ARibit. n.f [ambitus, Lat.] The compafs or circuit of any 
thing ; the line that encompafles any thing. 

The tufk of a wild boar winds about almoft into a perfe<ft 
ring or hoop ; only it is a little writhen. In meafuring by the 
ambit, it is long or round about a foot and two inches ; its bafis 
an inch over. Grew’s Mufceum. 

AmbFtion. n. f [ ambitio , Lat.] The defire of fomething higher 
than is poffeffed at p refen t. 

1. The defire of preferment or honour. 

Who would think, without having fuch a mind as Antiphi- 
lus, that fo great goodnefs could not have bound gratefulnefs ? 
and fo high advancement not have fatisfied his ambition ? Sidn. 

2 . The defire of any thing great or excellent. 

The quick’ning power would be, and fo would reft; 

The fenfe v/ould not be only, but be well : 

But wit’s ambition longeth to the beft. 

For it defires in endlefs blifs to dwell. Sir J. Davies. 

Urge them, while their fouls 
Are capable of this ambition ; 

Left zeal, now melted by the windy breath 
Of foft petitions, pity and remorfe, 

Cool and congeal again to what it was. Sbakefp. K. John. 

3. It is ufed with to before a verb, and of before a noun. 

I had a very early ambition to recommend my felf to your 
LcGffiip’s patronage. > Addifon. 

I here was an ambition of wit, and an affectation of gayety. 

. . . Pope’s Preface to his Letters. 

Ambitious, adj. [ ambitiofus , Lat.] 

1. Seized or touched with ambition ; defirous of advancement ; 
eager of honours ; afpiring. It has the particle of before the 
object of ambition. 

The neighb’ring monarchs, by thy beauty led. 

Contend in crouds, ambitious of thy bed: 

I he world is at thy choice, except but one, 

Except but him thou canft not choofe alone. Dryd. Fables. 
You have been pleafed not to fuffer an old man to 20 dif- 
contented out of the world, for want of that protedion, of 
which he had been fo long ambitious. Dryden. 

-X ra F r > apnne e ambitious of glory, defeended to the mouths 
ot the I lgns and Euphrates, and went upon the ocean, where 
eeing a veilel trading to the Indies, he had thoughts of out- 
doing Alexander j rb J m M ^ 

2. Eager to grow bigger ; afpiring. 

I have feen 

Th ’ambitious ocean fwell, and rage, and foam, 

° bC cxalted with the threatening clouds. Sbakefp. J. CH 

AMB W L y. adv [ f rom amiitim ^ In an 

ncr , with eagernefs of advancement or preference, 
it fuch glad hearts did our defpairing men 
^alute th appearance of the prince’s fleet ; 

And each ambitioufy would claim the ken, 

HereFI 1 ^ CyeS d ‘ d d >‘ ftant fafety meet - D, y £ A,m - MW. 
yfPj I ' ec , k, ’ oc > , as a place to fame well known, 

AMB^oSsff / Sh A thro Tv D 'y **■ 

ambitious f The quality of being 
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rence. 

To A'MBLE. v. n. [ ambler , Fr. ambulo, Lat.] 

1. To move upon an amble. [See Amble.] 

It is -rood, on fome occalions, to enjoy as much of the pre-* 
fent, as will not endanger our futurity ; and to provide ourielves 
of the virtuofo’s laddie, whicli will be fure to amble., when the 
world is upon the hardeft trot. Dryden s Virgil, Dedication * 

2. To move eafily, without hard fhocks, or fhaking. 

Who ambles time withal ? — A rich man that hath not the 
o-out ; for he lives merrily, becaufe he feels no pain ; knowing 
no burden of heavy tedious penury : him time ambles withal. 

Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

3. In a ludicrous fenfe, to move with fubmiffion, and by direc- 
tion ; as, a horfe that ambles , ufes a gait not natural. 

A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimpering {he. 

Shall make him amble on a goflip’s meffage, 

And take the diftaft' with a hand as patient. 

As ere did Hercules. Rowe 9 s Jane Shore . 

4. To walk daintily and affecftedly. 

I am ruddy ftampt, and want love’s majefty, 

To ftrut before a wanton ambling nymph. Sbakefp. Ric. TIL 

A'mble. n.f [from to',amble.] A pace or movement in which the 
horfe removes both his leg on one fide ; as, on the far fide, he 
removes his fore and hinder leg of the fame fide at one time, 
whilft the legs on the near fide Hand ftill ; and when the far legs 
are upon the ground, the near fide removes the fore leg and 
hinder leg, and the legs on the far fide ftand ftill. An amble 
is the firft pace of young colts, but when they have ftrength to 
trot, they quit it. There is no amble in the manage ; riding- 
malfers allow only of walk, trot, and gallop. A horfe may be 
put from a trot to a gallop without flopping ; but cannot be put 
from an amble to a gallop without a flop, which interrupts the 
juftnefs of the manage. Farrier’s Dili. 

A'mbler. n.f. [from to amble.] A horfe that has been taught 
to amble ; a pacer. 

Amblingly. adv. [from ambling.] With an ambling move-" 
ment. 

AMBRO SI A. n.f [a/x| 3 cocria.] 

1. The imaginary food of the gods, from which every thing 
eminently pleai'ing to the fmell or tafte, is called ambrofia. 

2. The name of a plant. 

It has male flofculous flowers, produced on feparate parts of 
the fame plant from the fruit, having no vifible petals ; the 
fruit which fucceeds the female flowers, is fhaped like a club, 

„ and is prickly, containing one oblong feed in each. 

The fpecies are, 1. The marine or fea arnbrofia. 2. Taller 
unfavoury fea ambrofia. 3. The talleft Canada ambrofia, with 
rough plane tree leaves. The firft fort {hould be Town early in 
the fpring, under a warm wall. The fecond and third are com- 
mon American weeds, which {hould be Town upon a gentle hot- 
bed in the fpring. None of them have much beauty to re- 
commend them. Millar. 

Ambro'sial. adj. [from ambrofia.] Partaking of the nature or 
qualities of ambrofia ; fragrant ; delicious ; dele&able. 

Thus while God fpake, ambrofial fragrance fill’d 
All heaven, and in the blefied fpirits eledl 
Senfe of new joy ineffable diffus’d. Milton’s Parad. Loft. 

The gifts of heaven my following fong purfues, 

Aerial honey, and ambrofial dews. Dryden’ s Virg. Georg . 

I o fartheft fhores th’ ambrofal fpirit flies, 

/ Sweet to the world, and grateful to the {kies. Pope, 

AR1BRY. n.f. [a word corrupted from almonry.] 

1. 1 he place where the almoner lives, or where alms are diftri- 
buted. 

2. The place where plate, and utenfils for houfekeeping, are 
kept ; alio a cupboard for keeping cold vidluals : a word ftill 
ufed in the northern counties, and in Scotland. 

Ambs ace. n.f. [from ambo, Lat. and ace.] A double ace • fo 
called when two dice turn up the ace. 

I had rather be in this choice, than throw ambs ace for my 

1 t-u* mi 1 , Sbakefp. All’s well that ends well. 

his will be yet clearer, by confidering his own inftance of 
carting ambs ace, though it partake more of contingency than of 
freedom. Suppofing the pofiture of the party’s hand who did 
throw die dice, fuppofing die figure of the table, and of the 
dice tnemfelves, fuppofing the meafure of force applied, and 
fuppofing all other things which did concur to the produ&ion 
of that caft, to be the very fame they were, there is no doubt 
but in this cafe the caft is neceffary. Bramh. again ft Hobbes . 

Ambula tion. n.f [ ambulatio , Lat.] The a& of walking 
. ^ rom t ‘ !e occu lt and inyifible motion of the mufcles invita- 
tion, proceed more offenfive laffitudes, than from ambulation. ~ 

a/ Brown’s V Agar Errours, b. iii. c r 

ARibulatory. adj. [ambulo, Lat.] 

1. That which has the power or faculty of walking 

The gradient, or ambulatory, are fuch as require fome bafis 
or bottom, to uphold them in their motions : Vh were thofe 
ftrange inventions, commonly attributed to Dsedalus or felf 
mov.ng ftatues, which, u.lefs violently detain^ wou d of 
themfelves run away. Ma thine. Mafk. 


T 


2. That 
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a. That which happens during a paflfage or walk. 

Pie was Tent to conduce hither the princefs Henrietta Maria, 
of whom his majefty had an ambulatory view in his travels. 

Wotton. 

3. Moveable ; as, an ambulatory court ; a court which removes 
from place to place for the exercife of its jurifdiclion. 

A'mbury. n.f. A bloody wart on any part of a horfe’s body. 
Ambusca'de. 7 i. f. \embufcade,Yr. See Ambush.] A private 
ftation in which men lie to furprife others ; ambufh. 

Then waving high her torch, the fignal made. 

Which rous’d the Grecians from their ambufcade . Dryden. 
When I behold a fafliionable table fet out, I fancy that 
gouts, fevers, and lethargies, with innumerable diftempers, lie 
in ambufcade among the cl i flies. /lddifon. Spetf. N J 195. 

Ambusca'do. 71 . f. [( mbofcada , Span.] A private poft, in order 
to furprife an enemy. 

Sometimes fhe driveth o’er a foldier’s neck. 

And then he dreams of cutting foreign throats. 

Of breaches, ambujcadoes , Spanifh blades, 

Of healths five fathom deep. Shakefp. Romeo a fid Juliet. 
AhviBUSH. 71. f. [ejnbufche , Fr. from boh a wood ; whence em- 
bufcher , to hide in woods, ambufhes being commonly laid un- 
der the concealment of thick forefts.] 

1. The poll where foldiersor aflaffins are placed, in order to fall 
unexpectedly upon an enemy. 

Charge, charge, their ground the faint Taxallans yield. 

Bold in clofe ambujh , bafe in open field. 

> Dry den s Indian Emperour. 

2. The adl of furprifmg another, by lying in wait, or lodging in 
a fecret poft. 

Nor fliall we need. 

With dangerous expedition, to invade 
Heav’n, whofe high walls fear no aflaultor fiege. 

Or ambujl) from the deep. Milton’s Par. Lojl , b. ii. 

3. The ftate of being polled privately, in order to furprife; the 
ftate of lying in wait. 

The refidue retired deceitfully towards the place of their 
ambujh , whence iffued more. Then the earl gathered his fmall 
company about him, and maintained the fight. But the ene- 
my, whether perceiving fome fuccours advancing, or whether 
intending to draw the Englifh further into their ambujh , turned 
away at an eafy pace. Hayward . 

4. Perhaps the perfons placed in private ftations. 

For you, my noble lord of Lancafter, 

Once, did I lay an ambujh for your life. Shakefp. Richard II. 

A mbushed, adj. [from ambujh.'] Placed in ambufh ; lying in 
wait. 

Thick as the fhades, there iffue fwarming bands 
Of ambujh’d men, whom, by their arms and drefs, 

To beTaxallan enemies I guefs. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

Ambu'shment. n.f. [from ambujh ; which fee.] Ambufh; 
furprize : a w r ord now not ufed. 

Like as a wily fox, that having fpied 
W here on a funny bank the lambs do play. 

Full clofely creeping by the hinder fide, 

Lies in ambujhment of his hoped prey. Spenfers Muiopotmos. 
Ambu'st. adj. [ambujlus, Lat.] Burnt; fcalded. Dili. 

Ambu'stion. 71. f. \ambuJlio, Lat.] A burn; a lcald. 

A'mel. n.f. [e?nail, Fr.] The matter with which the variegated 
works are overlaid, which we call enamelled. 

The materials of glafs melted with calcined tin, compofean 
undiaphanous body. This white amel is the bafis of all thofe 
fine concretes that goldfmiths and artificers employ in the cu- 
rious art of enamelling. Boyle on Colours. 

AME'N. adv. [A word of which the original has given rife to 
many conjeClures. Scaliger writes, that it is Arabick ; and 
the Rabbies make it the compound of the initials of three 
words, fignifying the Lord is a faithful king ; but the word 
feems merely Hebrew, which, with a long train of deri- 

vatives, fignifies firmnefs, certainty, fidelity.] 

A term ufed in devotions, by which, at the end of a prayer, 
we mean, Jo be it , at the end of a creed, fo it is. 

One cried, God blefs us ! and, Amen ! the other. 

As they had ften me with thefe hangman’s hands. 

Liftening their fear, I could not fay Amen , 

When they did fay God blefs us. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Blefled be the Lord God of Ifrael, from everlafting and to 
everlafting, Amen and amen. , Pfalmxli. 13. 

' Ame'nable. adj. [ amefnable , Fr. amener quelqu'un , in the French 
courts, fignifies, to oblige one to appear to anfwer a charge 
exhibited againft him.] Refponfible ; fubjedt fo as to be liable 

to enquiries or accounts. . 

A^ain, becaufe the inferiour fort were loofe and poor, and 

not amenable to the law, he provided, by another a<ft, that five 
of the beft and eldeft perfons of every fept, mould bring in all 
the idle perfons of their furname, to be juftified by the law. 

Sir John Davies on Ireland. 

A'menance. n.f. [It feems to come from amcner, I r.] Con- 
duct; behaviour; mien: a word difufed. 

For he is fit to ufe in all allays, 

Whether for arms and warlike amenance , 

Or elfe for wife and civil governance. Spenf Hull. Talc. 
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Well kend him fo far fpace, 

Th’ enchanter, by his arms and amenance , 

When under him he faw his Lybian fteed to prance. 

Fairy Jfuecn, b. ii. c , v j 

To AMEND, v. a. [ amcnder , Fr. emendo , Lat.] 

1. To correct ; to change any thing that is wrong to fomethin? 
better. 

2. To reform the life, or leave wickednefs. 

In thefe two cafes we ufuallv write mend. See Mend. 
Amend your ways and your doings, and I will caufe you to 


dwell in this place 


Jerem. vii. 0 


V* » w w** *** L ^ 0 

3. To reftore paflages in writers which the copiers are fuppofed 
to have depraved ; to recover the true reading. 

To Amf/nd. v. n. To grow better. To amend differs from to 
improve ; to improve fuppofes or not denies that the thing is 
well already, but to amend implies fomething wrong. 

As my fortune either amends or impairs, 1 may declare it urn 

to you. Sidney. 

At his touch 

Such fanclity hath heaven given his hand, 

They prefently amend. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

AME'NDE . n.f. [French.] This word, in French, fignifies a 
fine, by which recompenfe is luppoled to be made for the fault 
committed. We ufe, in a cognate fignificaticn, the word 
amends. 

Amendment, n.f. [ amendement , hr.] 


1 . A change from bad for the better. 


Before it was prefented on the ftage, fome things in it have 
palled your approbation and amendment. Dryd. Aureng. Prejf. 

Man is always mending and altering his works ; hut nature 
obferves the fame tenour, becaufe her works are fo perfect, that 
there is no place for amendments ; nothing that can be repre- 
hended, Ray on the Creation. 

There are many natural defects in the underftanding, ca- 
pable of amendment , which are overlooked and wholly neglec- 
ted. Locke. 

2. Reformation of life. 

Our Lord and Saviour was of opinion, that they which 
would not be drawn to amendment of life, by the teilimony 
which Mofes and the prophets have given, concerning themi- 
feries that follow finners after death, were not likely to beper- 
fuaded by other means, although God from the dead Ihould 
have raifed them up preachers. Hooker , b. v. § 22. 

Behold ! famine and plague, tribulation and anguilh, are 
fent as fcourges for amendment. 2 Efdras , xvi. 19, 

Though a ferious purpofe of amendment , and trueadls of con- 
trition, before the habit, may be accepted by God; yet there is 
no fure judgment whether this purpofe be ferious, or thefe a6h 
true acls of contrition. - Hammond’ s Practical Catecbijnu 

3. Recovery of health. 

Your honour’s playershearing your amendment, 

Are come to play a pleafant comedy. Shakefp. Tam. Shrew. 

Amendment. [ emendatio , Lat.] It fignifies, in law, the correc- 
tion of an errour committed in a procefs, and efpied before or 
after judgment ; and fometimes aitcr the party s feeking ad- 
vantage by the errour. Blount. 

Ame'nder. n.f [from amend.] The perfon that amends any 

thing. # ., 

Ame'nds. n.f [ amende , Fr. from which it feems to be acciden- 
tally corrupted.] Recompenle ; compenfation ; attonement. 

If I have too aufterely punifhed you, 

Your compenfation makes amends . Shakefp. Temp] • 

Of the amends recovered, little or nothing returns to thole 
that had fuffered the wrong, but commonly all runs into the 
prince’s coffers. Sir IV. Raleigh s Lj) a ) u 

Where I a pris’ner chain’d, fcarce freely draw 
The air imprifon’d alfo, clofe and damp, 

Unwholfome draught ; but here I feel amends , 

'I 'he breath of heav’n frefh blowing, pure and Iweet, 

With day-fpring born ; here leave me to refpire. 

Milton's Sampfon AgwM 

Some little hopes I have yet remaining, that I make t e 
world fome part of amends for many ill plays, by an er ^ 
poem. Dryden’s Aurmg. Pf “- 

If our fouls be immortal, this makes abundant amend 
compenfation for the frailties of lite, and fufferingso 

ftate. rdl0 M 

It is a ftrong argument for retribution hereafter, that 

tuous perfons are very often unfortunate, and vicious P er ^ Q 
profperous ; which is repugnant to the nature of a Being? 
appears infinitely wife and good in all his works; unle s we 
fuppofe that fuch a promifeuous diftribution, which was n 
fary for carrying on the defigns of providence in this i e > 
be rectified and made amends for in another. Speft- 4 
Ame'nity. n.f. [amenite , Fr. amcenitas, Lat.] Plea an 1 
agreeablcnefs of fituation. . • t |. c 

If the fituation of Babylon was fuch at firft, as it ' vas 
days of Herodotus, it was rather a feat of amenity an ?u rr 0i. 
than conducing unto this intention. Brown s Vulgar * 

To AME RCE, v. a. [amercie?-, Fr. 

to give the original.] to jii' 

1. To punifh with a pecuniary penalty ; to exact a n > ^ 
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m a forfeiture. It is .word ori E b.aIIy juridicJ, but adop.d 

bv other writers. , _ _ c 

y But I’ll amerce you with fo ftrong a hue, 

That you fhall all repent the lofs of™- ^ ^ 

All the fuitors were confiderably amerced-, this proved but 
an fneffeaual remedy for thofe mifehief, Hale's Law of Engl. 
Sometimes with the particle in befoiethe tine. 

They fhall amerce him in an hundred (hekels o 1 vet, 
givTthem unto the father of the damfel becaufe 

Sometimes it is ufed, in imitation of the Greek conftrudlion, 
with the particle of. 

Millions of fpirits, for his fault amend 
Of heav’n, and from eternal fplendours flung 

For his revolt. Mllton f Parad jf e Lc . h * u 

WrceR n.f. [from amerce.] He that fets a fine upon any 

mifdemeanour; he that decrees or inflids any pecuniary P u- 

\ m Erc e m e n T. 1 ”^ n.f. [from amerce.] The pecuniary punifh- 
^h4iamh N ;. } ment of an offender, who ftands at the 
mercy of the king, or other lord in his court. Cowell. 

All amercements and fines that fliall be impofed upon them, 
fliall come unto themfelves. Spenfer s State of Ireland. 

Ames ace. n.f. [a corruption of the word ambs ace, which ap- 
pears, from very old authorities, to have been early foftened by 
omitting the /;.] Two aces 011 two dice. 

But then my ftudy was to cog the dice, 

And dext’roufly to throw the lucky fice : 

To fhuii antes ace , that fwept my flakes away , 

And watch the box, for fear they fhould convey 
Falfe bones, and put upon me in the play. Dryd. P erf us. 
A'mess. n.f. [corrupted from amice.] A prieft’s veftment. Ditl. 
Ametho'dical. adj. [from a and method.] Out of method , 
without method ; irregular. 

AMETHYST, n.f [a^Syr^, contrary to wine, or contrary to 
drunkennefs ; fo called, either becaufe it is not quite of the co- 
lour of wine, or becaufe it was imagined to prevent inebria- 

* 

tion.] _ » 

A precious ftone of a violet colour, bordering on purple. 

The oriental amethyf is the hardeft, fcarceft, and moft valuable ; 
it is generally of a dove colour, though fome are purple, and 
others white like the diamond. T he German is of a violet co- 
lour, and the Spanifh are of three forts ; the beft are the blackeft 
or deepeft violet ; others are almoft quite white, and fome few 
tindlured with yellow. They are found in a hill named St. Sig- 
minont, in Catalonia, by following the vein of reddifh or black 
earth, or a vein in a rock fo coloured, and are all hexangular, 
and pointed like cryflal. Sometimes a great number is found 
flicking. together, like the Briftol diamonds ; but the beft are 
found loofe in the chinks of the rock. Beautiful ones are 
alfo found in the Pyreneans, and in the mountains of Auvergne. 
The amethyf is not extremely hard, but eafy to be engraved 
upon, and is next in value to the emerald. Savary. Chambers. 

I obferved fome ftones that nearly approached the granate 
completion ; and feveral very nearly refembling the amethyf. 

Woodward on Fojfls. 

A'methyst [in heraldry] fignifies the fame colour in a noble- 
man’s coat, that purpure does in a gentleman’s. 
Amethystine, adj. [from amethyf.] Refembling an amethy ft 
in colour. 

AM I A B L E. adj. [ aimable , Fr. ] 

1. Lovely ; pleafing. 

That which is good in the ations of men, doth not only de- 
light as profitable, but as amiable alfo. Hooker. 

She told her, while fhe kept it, 

’Twould make her amiable, fubdue my father 
Intirely to her love ; but if file loft it. 

Or made a gift of it, my father’s eye 

Should hold her loathed. Shakefp. Othello. 

2. Pretending love ; fhewing love. 

Spend all, only give me fo much time in exchange, as to lay 
amiable fiege to the honefty of this Ford’s wife ; ufe your art of 
wooing. Shakefpeare' s Merry Wives of WindJ'or. 

A'miableness. n.f. [from amiable.] The quality of being ami- 
able ; lovelinefs ; power of raifing love. 

As foon as the natural gaiety and amiablenefs of the you no; 
man wears off, they have nothing left to commend them, but lie 
by among the lumber and refufe of the fpecies. Addif Guard. 
A'miably. adv. [from amiable.] In an amiable manner; in 
fuch a manner as to excite love. 

AMICABLE, adj. [ amicabilis , Lat.] Friendly; kind. It is 
commonly ufed of more than one ; as, they live in an amicable 
manner ; but we feldom fay, an amicable adtion, or an amicable 
man, though it be fo ufed in this pafi'a^e. 

. O grace ferene ! oh virtue heav’nly fair. 

Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care ! 
hrefh blooming hope, gay daughter of the fky ! 

And faith, our early immortality ! 

Enter each mild, each amicable gueft ; 

Receive and wrap me in eternal reft. Popes Elo. to Abelard. 
Amicableness. n. f. [from amicable.] The quality of beinc^ 
amicable ; friendlinels ; goodwill. 0 
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A'micably. adv. [from amicable.] In an amicable manner } in 
a friendly way ; with goodwill and concord. 

They fee 

Through the dunmift, in blooming beauty frefh, 

Two lovely youths, that amicably walkt 

O’er verdant meads, and pleas’d, perhaps, revolv d 

Anna’s late conquefts. # > P n 

I found my fubjedls aimcably join, . 

To lefl’en their defeas, by citing mine. / nor - 

In Holland itfelf, where it is pretended that the variety ot 
feds live fo amicably together, it is notorious how a turbulent 
party, joining with the Arminians, did attempt to deftroy the 
repub lick. Szvift on the Sentiments of a Church of England man. 
A'mice. n.f. [amidtus, Lat. amiFt, Fr. Pnmum exjex indumcntis 
epifeopo & presbyteriis communibus funt , animus, alba, cingulum , 
Jlola, manipulus , iff plancta. Du Cange. . Ami Bus quo collum 
fringitur, iff pefius tegitur, cojlitatem interions homims dejignat > 
tegit enim cor , ne vanit at es cogitet, fringit autem collum, ne inde 
adlinguam tranfeat mendacium. Bruno.] 1 he firft or undermolt 
part of a prieft’s habit, over which he wears the alb. 

Thus pafs’d the night fo foul, till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim fteps in amice grey. Paradife Reg. 

On fome a prieft, luccindt in amice white, 

Attends. Popes Dunciad , b. iv. 1 . 44 

l prep, [from a and mid, or miclf.] 

Ami'dst. S r 

1. In the midft ; equally diftant from either extremity. 

Of the fruit 

Of each tree in the garden we may eat; 

But of the fruit of this fair tree, a?nidjl 
The garden, God hath faid, ye fliall not eat, Paradife Lof. 
The two ports, the bagnio, and Donatelli’s ftatue of the great 
duke, amidjl the four llaves, chained to his pedeftal, are very 
noble fights. Addifon on Italy. 

2. Mingled with ; furrounded by ; in the abmitof another thing. 

Amid my flock with woe my voice I tear. 

And, but bewitch’d, who to his flock would moan ? Sidney. 

So hills amid the air encounter’d hills. 

Hurl’d to and fro, with jaculation dire. Milt. Par ad. Lojl. 

What have I done, to name that wealthy fwain, 

The boar amidjl my cryftalftreams I bring; 

And fouthern winds to blaft my flow’ry fpring. Dryd. Virg . 

Amata’s breaft the fury thus invades, 

And fires with rage amid the fylvan fhades. Dryd. AEneid. 

3. Amongft; conjoined with. 

What tho’ no real voice nor found 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 

In reafon’s ear they all rejoice. 

And utter forth a glorious voice. 

For ever finging, as they fhine, 

“ The hand that made us is divine.” Addif Spedl. N° 465. 
Am Ess. adv. [from a, which, in this form of compofition, often 
fignifies according to, and mifs , the Englilh particle, which fhews 
any thing, like the Greek m aod, to be wrong ; as, to mifeount , 
to count erroneoufly; to mifdo, to commit a crime : amifs there •» 
fore fignifies not right, or out of order.] 

1. Faulty; criminal. 

For that which thou haft fworn to do amifs. 

Is yet amifs when it is truly done. Shakefp. King John. 

2. Faultily ; criminally. 

We hope therefore to reform ourfelves, if at any time we 
have done amifs, is not to fever ourfelves from the church we 
were of before. Hooker, b. iii. § 1. 

O ye powers that fearch 

The heart of man, and weigh his inmoft thoughts, 

Ir 1 have done amifs, impute it not. Addifon' s Cato . 

3. In an ill fenfe. 

She figh’d withal, they conftru’d all amifs , 

And thought fhe wifh’d to kill who long’d to kifs. Fairfax. 

4. Wrong; improper; unfit. 

Examples have not generally the force of laws, which all 
men ought to keep, but of counfels only and perfuafions, not 
amifs to be followed by them, whofe cafe is the like. Hooker. 

Methinks, though a man had all fcience, and all principles, 
yet it might not be amifs to have fome confcience. Tillotf Pref. 

5. Wrong ; not according to the perfe&ion of the thing, what- 
ever it be. 

^ \ our kindred is not much amifs, ’tis true,; 

’Vet I am fomewhat better born than you. Dryden. 

I built a wall, and when the mafons plaid the knaves, no- 
thing delighted me fo much as to ftand by, while my feniants 
threw down what was amifs. Si,,; ft 

6. Reproachful ; irreverent. d * 

Every people, nation, and language, which fpeak any thino- 
amijs agauift the God of Shadrach, Mefhach, and Abedne^o & 
fhall be cut in pieces, and their houfes fhall be made a dunahil • 
becaufe there is no other God that can deliver after this iort. * 

t • 1 • , . . T „ Daniel , iii. 29. 

/’ * m P ai , in ^ ea ^h ; as, I was fomewhat amifs yefterday, but 

am well to day. J 

S. Amifs is marked as an adverb, though it cannot always be ad- 
verbially rendered ; becaufe it always follows the fubltantive to 

which 
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which it relates, contrary to the nature of adje&ives inF.ng- 
lifh ; and though we fay the action was amifs , we never fay an 
amifs &D\on. 

9. Amifs is ufed by Shakefpeare as a noun fubftantive. 

To my fick foul, as Jin’s true nature is, 

Each toy feems prologue to fome great amifs. Hamlet . 

Ami'ssion. n.f. [ amifflo , Lat.J Lofs. 

To Ami't. v. a. [amitto, Lat.] To lofe : a word little in ufe. 
Ice is water congealed by the frigidity of the air, whereby it 
acquireth no new form, but rather a confidence or determina- 
tion of its diffluency, and amitteth not its effence, but condition 
of fluidity. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

A'mity. n.f [amitie, Fr. amxcitia, Lat.J Friendfhip, whether 
publick between nations, oppofed to war , or among the people, 
oppofed to difcord , or between private perfons. 

The prophet David did think, that the very meeting of men 
together, and their accompanying one another to the houfe of 
God, fhould make the bond of their love infoluble, and tie them 
in a league of inviolable amity. Hooker , b. v. § 38. 

The monarchy of Great Britain was in league and amity with 
all the world. Sir John Dames on Ireland . 

You have a noble and a true conceit 
Of godlike amity ; which appears mod drongly 
In bearing thus the abfence of your lord. Sbak.Merch. of Vt m. 

And ye, oh T yrians, with immortal hate 
Purfue this race, this fervice dedicate 
To my deplored afties; let there be 

’Twixt us and them no league nor amity. Sir John Denham. 

AMMONIAC, n.f The name of a drug. 

Gum Ammoniac is brought from the Ead Indies, and is fup- 
pofed to ooze from an umbelliferous plant. Diofcorides fays, 
it is the juice of a kind of ferula growing in Barbary, and the 
plant is called agafyllis. Pliny calls the tree metopion , which, he 
lays, grows near the temple of Jupiter Ammon, whence the 
gum takes its name. It ought to be in dry drops, white with- 
in, yellowifh without, eafily fufible, rednous, fomewhat bitter, 
and of a very fharp tafte and fmell, fomewhat like garlick. This 
gum is faid to have ferved the ancients for incenfe, in their fa- 
crifices. It enters feveral medicinal compofitions, as an atte- 
nuant and detergent ; and, outwardly applied, it is refolutive 
and fuppurative. Savory. Trevoux. 

Sal Ammoniac is a volatile fait of two kinds, ancient and mo- 
dern. The ancient fort, defcribed by Pliny and Diofcorides, 
was a native fait, generated in thofe large inns or caravanferas, 
where the crouds of pilgrims, coming from the temple of Jupi- 
ter Ammon, ufed to lodge ; who, in thofe parts, travelling up- 
on camels, and thofe creatures when in Cyrene, a province of 
Egypt, where that celebrated temple dood, urining in the da- 
bles, or, fay fome, in the parched fands, out of this urine, which 
is remarkably drong, arofe a kind of fait, denominated fome- 
times from the temple, Ammoniac , and fometimes from the 
country, Cyreniac. Since the ceflation of thefe pilgrimages, 
no more of this fait is produced there ; and, from this deficien- 
cy, fome fufpedf there never was any fuch thing: but this fuf- 
picion is removed, by the large quantities of a fait, nearly of 
the fame nature, thrown out by mount ASjtna. The characters 
of the ancient fal ammoniac are, that it cools water, turns aqua 
fortis into aqua regia, and confequently diflolves gold. 

The modern fal ammoniac is entirely factitious, and made in 
Egypt ; where feveral long-necked glafs bottles, being filled with 
foot, a little fea fait, and the urine of cattle, and having their 
mouths luted with a piece of wet cotton, are placed over an 
oven or furnace, contrived for the purpofe, in a thick bed of 
afhes, nothing but the necks appearing, and kept there two days 
and a night, with a continual drong fire. The deam fwells up 
the cotton, and forms a pade at the vent-hole, hindering the 
falts from evaporating; which, being confined, dick to the top 
of the bottle, and are, upon breaking it, taken out in thofe large 
cakes, which they fend to England. Only foot exhaled from 
dung, is the proper ingredient in this preparation; and the 
dung of camels affords the dronged and bed. 

Our chymids imitate the Egyptian fal ammoniac , by adding 
one part of common fait to five of urine ; with which fome mix 
that quantity of foot, dnd putting the whole in a veffel, they 
raife from it, by fublimation, a white, friable, farinaceous fub- 
dance, which they call fal ammoniac. There are various pre- 
parations of this fait ufed in pharmacy ; as, fublimate of fal am- 
moniac^ and flowers of fal ammoniac , ufed as fudorificks, diu- 
reticks, and good aperients ; volatile fal amnoniac , ufed againd 
malignant fevers, as a fudorifick, and in pocket bottles ; fpirit 
of fal ammoniac , of various kinds. Chambers. 

Ammoni'aca l. adj. [from ammoniac .] Having the properties 
of ammoniac fait. 

Human blood calcin’d, yields no fixed fait ; nor is it a fal 
ammoniack ; for that remains immutable after repeated diftil- 
lations ; and didillation dedroys the ammoniacal quality of ani- 
mal falts, and turns them alkaline : fo that it is a fait neither 
quite fixed, nor quite volatile, nor quite acid, nor quite alka- 
line, nor quite ammoniacal ; but foft and benign, approaching 
neared to the nature of fal ammoniac. Arbuthnot. 

Ammunition, n.f. [fuppofed by fome to come from anion it to, 
which, in the barbarous ages, feems to have fignified fupply of 


Denham, 


provifion ; but it, furely, may be more reafonably derived fi 0 
munition fortification ; chafes a munitions , things for the fortreffe ^ 
Military dores. S, 1 

They mud make themfelves defenfible againd drangers ; and 
mud have the afiidance of fome able military man, and conve- 
nient arms and ammunition for their defence. g 

The colonel daid to put in the ammunition he brought with 
him; which was only twelve bariels of powder, and twelve 
hundred weight of match. Clarendon , b. viij 

All the rich mines of learning ranfackt are, 

To furnifh ammunition for this war. 

But now his dores of ammunition fpent, 

His naked valour is his only guard : 

Rare thunders are from his dumb cannon fent, 

And folitary guns are fcarcely heard. Dryden’s Annus Mir 

Ammunition bread, n.f. Bread for the fupply of the armies 

or garrifons. 

A'mnesty. n.f. [aproTi*.] An aclof oblivion ; an aft by which 
crimes againd the government, to a certain time, are fo obli- 
terated, that they can never be brought into charge. 

I never read of a law ena&ed to take away the force of all 
laws, by which a man may fafely commit upon the lad of June 
what he would infallibly be hanged for, if he committed it on 
the fird of July ; by which the greated criminals may efcape, 
provided they continue long enough in power, to antiquate their 
crimes, and, by difling them a while, deceive the legislature in- 
to an amnejly. Swift. 

Amni'colist. n.f [ amnicola , Lat.J Inhabiting near a river. D. 

Amni'genous. n.f. [amni genus, Lat.J Born of a river. Di& 

A'MNION. 1 r n . v c - ^ 1 

A'MNIOS. [ Lat * perhaps from 

The innermod membrane with which the foetus in the womb 
is mod immediately covered, and with which the red of the fe- 
cund ines, the chorion, and alantois, are ejcdled after birth. It is 
whiter and thinner than the chorion. It alfo contains a nutri- 
tious humour, feparated by glands for that purpofe, with which 
the foetus is preferved. It is outwardly cloathed with the uri- 
nary membrane, and the chorion, which fometimes dick fo 
clofe to one another, that they can fcarce be feparated. It has 
alfo its veffels from the fame origin as the chorion. Quincy. 
AMO MUM. n.f [Lat.J A fort of fruit. 

The commentators on Pliny and Diofcorides differ about the 
ancient amomum ; but the generality of them fuppofe it to be 
a fruit different from ours. Scaliger is confident, that the mo- 
mum was no fruit ; but the wood, which bore lome refcm- 
blance to a bunch of grapes, and was ufed in embalming of bo- 
dies; whence the name mummy was given to bodies embalmed 
with it. The modern amomum appears to be the flfon, or fium, 
of the ancients, or baflard Ji one-par flley. It refembles the mufeat 
grape, grows in clufters, and is about the thicknefs of a pea, 
round, membranous, and divided into three cells, that contain 
feveral brown angular grains, of a very ftrong aromatick tade 
and fmell. This fruit is brought from the Ead Indies, and 
makes part of the compofition of treacle. It is of a hot fpicy 
tafte and fmell. There is likewife another paler feed, named 
amomum ; but neither are in much repute in phyfick. 

‘Trevoux. Chambers. 

Amo'ngst. \ pre f' f aman 3' 3 em!m 3> Saxon.] 

1. Mingled with ; placed with other perfons or things; on every 
fide. 

Amongfl ftrawberries fow here and there fome borage-fee^; 
and you fhall find the ffrawberries under thofe leaves far more 
large than their fellows. Bacon s Natural Hifl. N° 441* 

The voice of God they heard, 

Now walking in the garden, by foft winds 

Brought to their ears, while day declin’d : they heard, 

And from his prefence hid themfelves, among 

The thickeft trees, both man and wife. Paradife Lof. 

2 . Conjoined with others, fo as to make part of the number. 

I have then, as you fee, obferved the failings of many great 
wits amongfl the moderns, who have attempted to write an epic 
poem. Dryderis Juvenal , Dedicat. 

There were, among the old Roman ftatues, feveral of Venus 
in different poffures and habits ; as there are many particular 
figures of her made after the fame defign. Addifon on Itay • 

A'morist. n.f [from amour.] An inamorato ; agalant; aman 
profefling love. _ 

Female beauties are as fickle in their faces as their minds, 
though cafualties fhould fparethem, age brings in anecdntyoi 
decay ; leaving doters upon red and white, peiydexed by mccr- 
tainty both of the continuance of their miffrefs’s kindnefs, an 
her beauty* both which are neceffary to the amorifl's joys an 
quiet 




AMOROSO, n. f [Ital.J A man enamoured. 

A'morous. adj [amorofo, Ital.J . . 

1. In love; enamoured ; with the particle of before the thing 1°' 
ed ; in Shakefpeare , on. 

Sure, my brother is amorous on Hero ; and hath withdraw 

her father to break with him about it. . . 

Shakefpeare s Much ado about nothing^ 

Apes, as foon as they have brought forth their young, keep t eif 

■z ^ 
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fattened on them, arid are never weary of admiring their 

beauty: fo amorous is nature »/whatfoever Ihe produces 

■> Dryden s Dufrefnoy . 

2 Naturally inclined to love ; difpofed to fondnefs ; fond. 

The ainrous mafter own’d her potent eyes, 

Siah’d when he look’d, and trembl’d as he drew 3 

Each flowing line confirm’d his firft furprize, , 

And as the piece advanc’d, the paflion grew. Prior. 

0. Relating, or belonging to love. . 

I that am not fhap’d for Iportive tricks, 

Nor made to court an amrous looking-glafs, 

I that am r ud ely ftampt. Shake jp. Rich. J 1 1 . 

And into all things from her air mfpir’d ... 

The fpirit of love, and amorous delight. Parad. Loft , b. vm. 

In the amorous net 

Firft cauo-ht they lik’d ; and each his liking chofe. 

Milton s Paradife Lofl , b. xi. /. 586. 

O ! how I long my carelefs limbs to Jay 
Under the plantane’s Ihade, and all the day 
With am’rous airs my fancy entertain, 

Invoke the mufes, and improve my vein ! _ Waller. 

A'morously. adv. [from amorous .J Fondly ; lovingly. 

When thou wilt fwim in that live-bath, 

Each fifh, which every channel hath. 

Will amoroufy to thee fwim, 

Gladder to catch thee, than thou him. Donne. 

Amorousness', n.f. [from amorous.] The quality of being a- 
morous ; fondnefs ; lovingnefs ; love. 

All Gynecia’s actions were interpreted by Bafilius, as pro- 
ceeding from jealoufy of his amoroufnefs. Sidney , b. ii. 

I can readily believe that Lindamor has wit, and amoroufnefs 
enough, to make him find it more eafy to defend fair ladies, 
than to defend himfelf againft them. Boyle on Colours. 

AMO'RT. adv. [a la mart , Fr.J In the ftate of the dead ; de- 
jected ; depreffed ; fpiritlefs. 

Flow fares my Kate ? what, fweeting, all amort ? 

Shakefpeare’ s Taming of the Shrew. 

Amortization. \n. f. [amortifjement, amortiffable, Fr.J The 

Amo'rtizement. ) right or a£t of transferring lands to mort- 
main ; that is, to fome community, that never is to ceafe. 

Every one of the religious orders was confirmed by one pope 
or other ; and they made an efpecial provifion for them, after 
the laws of amortization were devifed and put in ufe by princes. 

Aylijfe’s Parergon Juris Canonici. 

To AMORTIZE, v. a. [amort ir, Fr.J To alien lands or te- 
nements to any corporation, guild or fraternity, and their fuc- 
ceffors ; which cannot be done without licence of the king, and 
the lord of the manour. Blount. 

This did concern the kingdom to have farms fufficient to 
maintain an able body out of penury, and to amortize part of 
the lands unto the yeomanry, or middle part of the people. 

Bacon’s Henry VII. 

To Amo've. v. a. [amoveo, Lat.J 

1. To remove from a poft or ftation : a juridical fenfe. 

2. To remove; to move; to alter: a fenfe now out of ufe. 

Therewith, amoved from his fober mood, 

And lives he yet, faid he, that wrought this acl? 

And do the heavens afford him vital food ? Fairy Spueeni 

To Amo'unt. v. n. [ monter , Fr.J 

1. To rife to in the accumulative quantity; to compofe in the 
whole ; with the particle to. It is ufed of feveral fums in quan- 
tities added together. 

Let us compute a little more particularly how much this will 
amount to , or how many oceans of water would be neceffary to 
compofe this great ocean rowling in the air, without bounds or 

banks - . Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

2. It is ufed, figuratively, of the confequence rifing from any thin^ 

taken altogether. J & 

The errours of young men are the ruin of bufinefs ; but the 
errours of aged men amount but to this, that more might have 
been done, or fooncr. Bacon’s Effays Civil and Moral 

judgments that are made on the wrong fide of the danger 

amount to no more than an affixation of fkill, without either 
cred it or effect. j_> g n ranrre 

Amo'unt. n. f [from To amount.] The fum total ; the refuft 
ot leveral fums or quantities accumulated. 

And now, ye lying vanities of life. 

Where are you now, and what is your amount ? 

^.(appointment, and remorfe. Thomjbn’s IVintcr. 

Amo _ur. n.f. {amour, Fr. a, nor, Lat.] An affair of Gallantry • 

J" mtn ® e ; generally ufed of vicious love. The « founds 
like 00 in poor. 

No man is of fo general and diffufive a luft, as to profecute 
his amours all the world over ; and let it burn never fo outra- 
*?eou{ly» yet tnc impure flame will either die of itfelf 
ume tne body that harbours it. South’s 

The rcftlefs youth feareh’d all the world around • 

-but how can Jove in his amours be found ? 

A'mper 77 C Pn q i a Addifon s Ovid’ s Metam. 

bile • t wo Jf F k S c? : ^ A tUmoi,r » with inflammation ; 
one. a word laid, by Skinner , to be much 


or con- 
Sermons. 


but, perhaps, not found in books. 
Vol. I. 


in ufe in Eflex; 
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AMPHFBIOUS. adj. [«*?< and &&.] That which partakes 
of two natures, fo as to live in two elements 5 as, in air and 
water. 

A creature of amphibious nature, 

On land a beaft, a fifh in water. Hudibras , cant. in. 

Thofe are called amphibious , which live freely in the air , up- 
on the earth, and yet are obferved to live long upon water , aS 
if they were natural inhabitants of that element ; though it be 
worth the examination to know, whether any of thofe crea- 
tures that live at that eafe, and by choice, a good while, or at 
any time upon the earth, can live, a long time together, perfect- 
ly under water. - _ ^ Locke * 

Fifties contain much oil, and amphibious animals participate 
fomewhat of the nature of fifties, and are oily. Arbuthnot . 

AmphFbiousness. n. f. [from amphibious . ] 'l he quality of be- 
ing able to live in different elements. 

Amphibological, adj. [horn amphibology.] Doubtful. 

Amphibolo'gically. adv. [horn amphibological.] Doubtfully^ 
with a doubtful meaning- 

AMPHIBOTOGY. n.f [d[Af>i€otoy i«.] Difcourfe of uncer j 
tain meaning. It is diftinguilhed from equivocation , which 
means the double fignification of a fingle word ; as, noli regem 
occidere , timere bonum eft, is amphibology ; captare leporcs, mean- 
ing by lepores , either hares or jefts, is equivocation. 

Now the fallacies, whereby men deceive others, and are de- 
ceived themfelves, the ancients have divided into verbal and 
real ; of the verbal, and fuch as conclude from miftakes of the 
word, there are but two worthy our notation ; the fallacy of 
equivocation and amphibology. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

In defining obvious appearances, we are to ufe what is moil 
plain and eafy ; that the mind be not milled by amphibologies , 
or ill conceived notions, into fallacious deductions. 

Glanville’s Sccpfls Scientiflca . 

Amphibolous, adj. [dyt/pi and 1 Sdwu.] Toiled from one to an- 
other ; ftriking each way. 

Never was there fuch an amphibolous quarrel, both parties de- 
claring themfelves for the king, and making ufe of his name in 
all their remonftrances, to juftify their actions. Howell. 

AmphiGogy. n.f [«J<p» and J Equivocation; ambiguity. D. 

AMPHISBJE'NA. n.f [Ezt. dfip^dm:.] A ferpent fuppofed to 
have two heads. 

That the amphisbeena, that is, a fmaller kind of ferpent, 
which moveth forward and backward, hath two heads, or one 
at either extreme, was affirmed by Nicander, and others. 

Brown’s V Agar Errours , b. iii. 

Scorpion, and afp, and amphisbana dire, 

Ceraftes hom’d, hydrus, and ellops drear, ' 

And dipfas. ^ Milton’s Paradife Lofl , b. x, 

A MP HI SCII. n.f [Lat. ctjAp.&y.ioij of cc^xcpi zind cAa, aftiadow.j 
Thofe people dwelling in climates, wherein the fhadows, at 
different times of the year, fall both ways ; to the north pole, 
when the fun is in the fouthern figns, and to the fouth pole^ 
when he is in the northern figns. I hefe are the people who 
' inhabit the torrid zone. 1 P 

Amphitheatre, n. f. [of a^t9/aT^, of d^tpi and O/ao^.J A 
building in a circular or oval form, having its area encofnpaffed 
with rows of feats one above another ; where fpeclators might 
behold fpecffacles, as ftage-plays, or gladiators. T'he theatres 
ot the ancients were built in the form of a femicircle, only ex- 
ceeding a juft femicircle by one fourth part of the diameter; 
and the amphitheatre is two theatres joined together; fo that 
the Jongeft diameter of the amphitheatre, was to the Ihorteft, 
as one and a half to one. 

Within, an amphitheatre appear’d 
Rais’d in degrees ; to fixty paces rear’d, 

T. hat when a man was plac d in one decree. 

Height was allow’d for him above to fee. Dr yd Fables 

Conceive a man placed in the burning iron chair at Lyons' 
annd the infults and mockeries of a crouded amphitheatre , and 
ftnl keeping his feat; or ftretched upon a grate of iron, over 
coals of fire, and breathing out his foul, among the exquifite 
luffei mgs of fuch a tedious execution, rather than renounce 

A A/tVt 0n, ;-° r r b afp / 1C T h -? Saviour * Addi f on the Cbr. ReL 

AM i J LL. adj. [amplus, Lat.J 

1 . Large ; wide ; extended. 

Heav’n defeends 
In univerfal bounty, fhedding herbs, 

And fruits, and flowers, on nature’s ample lap. Thomfcn 

2. Great in bulk. wmjea. 

Di d your l etters pierce the queen to any demonftration of 

Siie took ’em, and read ’em in my prefence 
Ana now and then an ample tear trill’d down 

Her delicate cheeks. Sbakejp. King Lear 

3* Unlimited; without reft rieftion. ™ * 

Have what you afk, your prefents I receive - 

}s 2nd where > and when you pleafe, with ample leave. Drxd. 

4* Liberal, large; without parfimony d 

If we fpeak of ftriett juftice, God could no way have been 

hZan foSHo’th ?’ S ,ab t ^ ln f ° W S eand nianner as 
exceedeth fo far the other’s fL ^ * the l 
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5. Large 5 fplendid; without refer vation. 

To difpofe the prince the more willingly to undertake his 
relief, the earl made ample promifes, that, within fo many days 
after the fiege Ihould be raifed, he would advance his highnefs’s 
levies with two thoufand men. Clarendon , b. viii. 

6. DifFufive ; not contracted ; as, an ample narrative ; that is, not 
an epitome. 

A'mpleness. n. f [from ample.] The quality of being ample; 
Iargenefs ; fplendour. 

Impoflible it is for a perfon of my condition to produce any 
thing in proportion either to the amplenefs of the body you re- 
prefent, or of the places you bear. South. 

To A'mpliate. v. a. [amplio, Lat.j To enlarge; to make 
greater ; to extend. 

He fhall folemnly look upon it, not only to deftroy ours, but 
fco eftablifh his own ; not to traduce or extenuate, but to ex- 
plain and dilucidate, to add and ampliate , according to the cuf- 
tom of the ancients. Brown's Preface to Vulgar Err ours. 

Ampliation, n.f. [from ampliate.] 


. . Enlargement ; exaggeration ; extenfion: 

Odious matters admit not of an a?npliation , but ought to be 
reftrained and interpreted in the mildeft fenfe. Aylijfc s Parer. 

2. DifFufenefs ; enlargement. 

The oblcurity of the fubjeCf, and the prejudice and prepof- 
feflion of moft readers, may plead excufe for any ampliations or 
repetitions that may be found, whilft I labour to exprefs myfelf 
plain and full. Holder's Elements of Speech , Preface. 

To Ampli'ficate. v. a. [ amplifico , Lat.j To enlarge; to 
fpread out ; to amplify. Dipt. 

Amplification, n.f. [ 'amplification 9 Fr. amplficatio, Lat.j 

1 . Enlargement ; extenfion. 

2. It is ufually taken in a rhetorical fenfe, and implies exaggerated 
reprefen tation, or diffufe narrative ; an image heightened be- 
yond reality ; a narrative enlarged with many circumftances. 

I fhall fummarily, without any amplification at all, fhew in 
what manner defeCts have been fupplied. Sir J. Davies. 

Things unknown feem greater than they are, and are ufu- 
ally received with amplifications above their nature. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. vi. 

Is the poet juftifiable for relating fuch incredible amplifica- 
tions ? It may be anfwered, if he had put thefe extravagances 
into the mouth of Ulyffes, he had been unpardonable ; but 
they fui't well with the character of Alcinous. Pope' s Od. notes. 
Amplifier, n.f. [from To amplify.] One that enlarges any 
thing ; one that exaggerates ; one that reprefents any thing 
with a large difplay oft the beft circumftances ; it being ufually 
taken in a good fenfe. 

Dorillaus could need no amplifier's, mouth for the higheft 
point of praife. Sidney , b. ii. 

To A'mplify. v. a. [ amplifier , Fr.j 

1. To enlarge ; to encreafe any material fubftance, or objeCI of 
fenfe. 

So when a great moneyed man hath divided his chefts, and 
coins, and bags, he feemeth to himfelf richer than he was : ahd 
therefore a way to amplify any thing, is to break it, and to make 
anatomy of it in feveral parts, and to examine it according to 
the feveral circumftances. Bacon s EJfays. 

All concaves that proceed from more narrow to more broad, 
do amplify the found at the coming out. Bacon' s Nat. tifiory. 

2 . To enlarge, or extend any thing incorporeal. 

For as the reputation of the Roman prelates grew up in thefe 
blind ages, fo grew up in them withal, a defire of amplifying 
their power, that they might be as great in temporal forces, as 
mens opinions have formed them in fpiritual matters. Raleigh. 

3. To exaggerate any thing; to enlarge it by the manner of re- 
prefentation. 

Since I have plainly laid open the negligence and errours of 
every age that is paft, I would not willingly feem to flatter the 
prefent, by a 7 nplifying the diligence and true judgment of thofe 
iervitours that have laboured in this vineyard. Davies on Irel. 
Thy general is my lover ; I have been 
The book of his good atfts ; whence men have read 
His fame unparallel’d, haply amplified. Shakefp. Cori dianus. 

4. To enlarge ; to improve by new additions. 

I feel age advancing, and my health is infufticient to increafe 
and amplify thefe remarks, to confirm and improve thefe rules, 
and to illuminate the feveral pages. Watts. 

To A'mplify. v. n. Frequently with the particle on. 

1 . To fpcak largely in many words ; to lay one’s felf out in dif- 
fufion. 

When you affedl to amplify on the former branches of a dif- 
courfe, you will often lay a necefhty upon yourfelf of contrac- 
ting the latter, and prevent yourfelf in the meft important part 
of your defign. Watts's Logick. 

2 . 'Fo form large or pompous reprefentations. 

1 have fometimes been forced to amplify on others ; but here 
where the fubjecl is fo fruitful, that the harveft overcomes the 
reaper, I am fhortened by my chain. Dryd. Fab. Ded. 

Homer amplifies , not invents ; and as there was really a peo- 
ple called Cyclopeans, fo they might be men of great ftature, 


AML 

Amplitude, n.f [ amplitude, F r . amplitude, Lat . j 

1. Extent. 

Whatever I look upon, within the a?nplitude of heaven and 
earth, is evidence of human ignorance. Glanvi lie's Scepfi. 

2. Largenefs ; greatnefs. 

Men Ihould learn how fevere a thing the true inquifition of 
nature is, and accuftom themlelves, by the light of particulars 
to enlarge their minds to the amplitude of the world, and not 
reduce the world to the narrownefs of their minds. Bacon. 

3. Capacity. 

With more than human gifts from heaven adorn’d, 

Perfections abfolute, graces divine, 

And amplitude of mind to greateft deeds. Par ad. Regained. 

4. Splendour; graiidcur; dignity. 

In the great frame of kingdoms and commonwealths, it is in 
the power of princes, or eftates, to add amplitude and greatnefs 
to their kingdoms. Bacon's Ejjays. 

5. Copioufnefs ; abundance. 

You ihould fay every thing which has a proper and direft 
tendency to tins end ; always proportioning the amplitude of 
your matter, and the fulnefs of your difeourfe, to your great 
defign ; the length of your time, to the convenience of your 
hearers. I V atts’s Logick . 

6. Amplitude of the range of a projectile, denotes the horizontal line 
fubtending the path in which it moved. 

7. Amplitude , in aftronomy, an arch of the horizon, intercepted 
between the true eaft and weft point thereof, and the centre of 
the fun or ftar at its rifing or letting. It is eaftern or ortive, 
when the ftar rifes, and weftern or occiduous, when the ftar 
fets. The eaftern or weftern amplitude , are alfo c.dled northern 
or fouthern, as they fall in the northern or fouthern quarters of 
the horizon. 

8. Magnetical amplitude , is an arch of the horizon contained be- 
tween the fun at his rifing, and the eaft or weft point of the 
compafs; or, it is the difference of the rifing or fettingof the 


or giants. 

u 


Pope's Odyjfey, notes. 


fun, from the eaft or weft parts of the compafs. Chambers. 

AT PLY. adv. [ample, Lat. j 

1 . Largely ; liberally. 

For whofe well-being, 

So amply , and with hands fo liberal, 

Thou haft provided all things. Milton's Par. Loft , b. viii. 
The evidence they had before was enough, amply enough, to 
convince them ; but they were refolved not to be convinced: 
and to thofe, who are refolved not to be convinced, all motives, 
all arguments are equal. Attcrbwys Sermons: 

2 . At large; without referve. 

At return 

Of him fo lately promis’d to thy aid. 

The woman’s feed ; obfeurely then foretold, 

Now amplier known, thy Saviour, and thy Lord. Par. Lofi. 

3. At large; copioufly ; with a diffufive detail. 

Some parts of a poem require to be amply written, and with 
all the force and elegance of words ; others mult be eaft: into 
(hadows ; that is, paflbdover in filence, or but faindy touched. 

Dry den's Dufrcfiwy , Pref. 

To AMPUT ATE. v. a. [amputo, Lat.j 1 o cut oft a limb : a 

word ufed only in chirurgery. 

Amongft the cruizers in private frigates from Dunkirk, it 
was complained, that their furgeons were too adbive in ampu- 
tating thofe fractured members. IVifemaris Surgery. 

AmputaTion. n.f. \_a?nputatio, Lat.j 

The operation of cutting oft a limb, or other part of the 
body, with an inftrument of fteel. Tl he ufual method of pei- 
forming it, in the inftance of a leg, is as follows. The piopcr 
part for the operation being four or five inches below the knee, 
the fkin and flefli are firft to be drawn very tight upwards, and 
fecured from returning by a ligature two or three fingers broa . 
above this ligature another loofe one is paffed, for the grip 1 -} 
which being twilled by means of a ftick, may be ftraitened to 
any degree at pleafure. Then the patient being convenient y 
fituated, and the operator placed to the infide of the limb, whic 
is to beheld by one aftiftant above, and another below the part 
defigned for the operation, and the gripe fufEciently twifte > 
prevent too large an haemorrhage, the flefli is, with a ftro c 0 - 
two, to be feparated from the bone with the diftnemberingknre. 
Then the perioftium being alfo divided from the bone wit 1 
back of the knife, faw the bone afundcr, with as few Uro^ ^ 
poflible. When two parallel bones are concerned, the flelh t ia 
grows between them muft likewife be feparated before the u e 
of the faw. This being done, the gripe may be flackene , 0 
give an opportunity of fearching for the large blood veiieis, an^ 
fecuringthe haemorrhage at their mouths. After making p ro 
per applications to the flump, loofen the firft ligature, ai. P^ 
both the (kin and the flelh, as far as conveniently may h e ’ °| , 
the flump, to cover it ; and fecure them with the cro s _ 1 
made at the depth of half or three quarters of an inch in 
fkin. Then apply pledgets, aftringents, plaifters, an ° 
neceflaries. 

The Amazons, by the amputation of their right mea > 
the freer ufe of their bow. Brown's V Agar Erroui 

A'mulet. n. f. [amulet te, Fr. amulrtum , Lat.j An a PP^ 
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remedy, or prefervative : a thing hung about the neck, or any 
other part of the body, for preventing or curing of tome parti 

Mrite are corporeal, feems at firft view a conceit dero-. 

f.ftrations, amulet!, and charms. Brown ! Vulga trroun. 

! They do not certainly know the falfity of what they report 

rr fT ^^r eyouas 

AMvtcoW » f [amurca, Lat.] The quality of lees or mo- 
ther of any thing: 

T’&S. » - - *-#«•? - 

<rage the mind, without diftraaing it. To dwert implies Tome- 
lung more lively, and to pleafe, fometiung more iniportoit. 

It is therefore frequently taken in a fenfe boruerin^ o 

te They think they fee vifions, and are arrived to fome extra- 
ordinary revelations ; when, indeed, they do but dream dreams, 

• and amufe themfelves with the fantaftick ideas of a bufy imagi- 
nation. . eeayej - r y. 

I cannot think it natural for a man, who is much in love, to 

amufe himfelf with trifles. # 

2 . To draw on from time to time ; to keep in expectation ; as, 

he amufed his followers with idle promifes. 

Amusement, n.f [amufement, Yr.] That which amufes ; en- 
tertainment. _ ... . r 

Every intereft or pleafure of life, even the moft trifling amuje- 

ment, is fuffered to poftpone the one thing neceflary. Rogers. 

During his confinement, his amufement was to give poifon to 
do^s and cats, and fee them expire by flower or quicker tor- 
ments. Pope's Eth.'Epi ft. notes. 

I was left to ftand the battle, while others, who had better 
talents than a draper, thought it no unpleafant amufement to 
look on with fafety, whilft another was giving them diverfion, 
at the hazard of his liberty". # Swift. 

Amu'ser. n.f [amufeur, Fr.j He that amufes, as with falfe 
promifes. The French wold is always taken in an ill fenfe. 
Ami/si ve. adj. [from amufe .j I hat which has the power of a - 
mufing. 

But amaz'd, 

Beholds th’ amufeve arch before him fly, 

Then vanifh quite away. Thomfon's Spring. 

Amy'gdalate. adj. [amygdala, Lat.j Made of almonds. 
Amy'gdaline. adj. [amygdala, Lat.j Relating to almonds; 
refembling almonds. 

An. article, [ane, Saxon, een, Dutch, cine, German, j The ar- 
ticle indefinite, ufed before a vowel, or h mute. See A. 

1. One, but .with lefs emphafis ; as, there ftands a houfe. 

Since he cannot be always employed in ftudy, reading, and 
converfation, there will be many an hour, befides what his ex- 
ercifes will take up. Locke. 

2. Any, or fome ; as, an elephant might fwim in this water. 

He was no way at an uncertainty, nor ever in the leaft at a 
lofs concerning any branch of it. Locke on St. Paul's Epiftlcs. 
A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod. 

An honeft man’s the nobleft work of God. Pope. 

3. Sometimes it fignifies, like a, fome particular ftate ; but this 
is now difufed. 

It is certain, that odours do, in a fmall degree, nourifh; efpe- 
cially the odour of wine ; and we fee men an hungred do love 
to fmell hot bread. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

4. An is fometimes, in old authours, a contra&ion of and if. 

He can’t flatter, he ! 

An honeft mind and plain, he muft fpeak truth ; 

, An they will take it fo; if not, he’s plain. Shakefp . K. Lear. 

5. Sometimes a contraction of and before if 

W ell I know 

The clerk will ne’er wear hair on’s face that had it. 

1 He will an if he live to be a man. 

^ c . . . Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

6. Sometimes it is a contraction of as if 

My next pretty correfpondent, like Shakefpeare’s lion iq Py- 
lamus and 1 lnibe, roars an it were any nightingale. 

. . , Addifon. Guardian, N° 121. 

y/ ; V/A adv ' (>«•] A word ufed in the preferiptions ofphyfick, 
importing the like quantity ; as, wine and honey, d or ana Jii • 
that is, ot wine and honey each two ounces. 

In the fame weight prudence and innocence take, 

„?..?* . eac ^ ^ oes t ^ e mixture make. Cowley 

We 11 bring an apothecary, with a chargeable long bill of anas. 


A'NJ „ r n 1 r „ , r , uryaen s espamjb Friar. 

J' P -r B ° 0 b i? Ca ed fr0m the la{l fy‘ lables of Aeir titles ; 
wLp a t g ‘ rana ,\ Thuan ’ ana i they are loofe thoughts, or cafual 


Dryderis Spanijh Friar. 
lbles of their titles ; 

hints, dropped by eminent men/and colkaedTy tllei ° friends' 
AbacaWhck. adj. Reflecting, or refletfed ■ an 

S'S an ed, ° ; an a ™ that 

/^rt^ TI h^n^ d ° arine 0frefleaedU S ht > or - 
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jNJCEPHALyEO’SIS. n.f. Recapitulation,' 
or fummary of the principal heads of a difeourfe. _ f F* ' 

Ava'chorete. ) n.f. [fometimes vicioufly writen ancoonte ; 
AkVchorFe }. LU*.] A monk, who, with the leave 

of his fuperioiir, leaves the convent for a more aufteie anu 10 

litary life. . r 

Yet lies not love dead here, but here doth lit, 

Vow’d to this trench, like ah anachorile. , Donne. 

Anachronism, n.f [from «>« and%p^.j An errour in com- 
puting time, by v/hich events are mifplaced with regard to each 
other. & It feems properly to fignify an errour by which an event 
is placed too early ; but is generally ufed for any errour in emo- 

This leads me to the defence of the famous anachronifm, in 
making iEneas and Dido cotemporaries : for it is certain, that 
the hero lived almoft two hundred years before the building cl 
Carthage. Dryderis Virgil, Dedicat. 

Anacl a'ticks. n.f. [La and kKccui.] I he dodlfihe of icria- 
ted light; dioptricks. It has ho Angular. 

ANADIP LO'SIS. n.f. [«WW*£c. j Reduplication; a figure 
in rhetorick, in which the laft word of a foregoing member 
of a period becomes the firft of the following; as, he retained 
his virtues amid ft all his misfortunes, misfortunes which only his 
virtue brought upon him. 

AnagogeYical. adj. [dvayuyv,. j Fhat which contributes of 
relates to fpiritual elevation, or religious raptuies ; myftcnous ; 
elevated above humanity. i Diet. 

Anago'gical. adj. [anagogrque, Fr.j Myfterious ; elevated ; 

religioufly exalted. _ 

Ana goYic ally. adv. [from anagogical j Myfterioufly ; with 
religious elevation. 

AfM AG R AM. n. ft [da and yfiu/**.] A conceit arifing from 
the letters of a name tranfpofed; as this, ol IP ,i,l,l,i,a,?n, A ,o,y, 
attorney-general to Charles I. a very laborious man, / m'dyl in 
law. 

Though all her parts be not in th’ ufual place, 

She hath yet the ctnagrams of a good face : 

If we might put the letters but one way. 

In that lean dearth of words, what could we fay ? DonHe. 

Thy genius calls thee not to purchafe fame 
I11 keen iambicks, but mild anagram. Drydcn. 

Anagra'mmatism. n.f [from anagram.] The acl or prac- 
tice of making anagrams. 

The only quinteflence that hitherto the alchymy of wit 
could draw out of names, is anagrammaiifm, or metagramma- 
matifm, which is a diflolution of a name truly written into his 
letters, as his elements, and a new connexion of it by artificial 
tranfpofition, without addition, fubftra« 5 tion, or change of any 
letter into different words, making fome perfedl fenfe appliable 
to the perfon named. Camden. 

Anagra'mmatist. n.f. [from anagram.] A maker of ana- 
grams. 

To Anagra'mmatize, v. n. [anagratnmatifer, Fr. j To make 
anagrams. 

Anale'ptick. adj. [daM^x^.] Comforting; corroborating t 
a term of phyfick. 

Analeptick medicines cherifh the nerves, and renew the fpi- 
rits and ftrength. Ahtincy. 

Analogical, adj. [from analogy j 

1. Ufed by way of analogy. It feems properly diftinguifhed from 
analogous, as words from things ; analogous fignifies having re- 
lation, and analogical having the quality of reprefenting rela- 
tion. 

It is looked on only as the image of the true God, and that 
not as a proper likenefs, but by analogical reprefentation. 

Stillingfieet's Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idolatry. 
When a word, which originally fignifies any particular idea 
or objedt, is attributed to feveral other objedls, not by way of 
refemblance, but on the account of fome evident reference to 
the original idea, this is peculiarly called an analogical word ; 
fo a found or healthy pulfe, a found digeftion, found fleep, are 
fo called, with reference to a found and healthy conftitution ; 
but it you fpeak of found dodlrine, or (bund fpeech, this is by 
way oi relemblance to health, and the words are metaphorical. 

Watts's Logick . 

2. Analogous ; having refemblance or relation. 

I here is placed the minerals between the inanimate and ve- 
getable province, participating fomething analogical to either. 

. _ Hales's Origin of Mankind. 

Analogically, adv. [from analogical.] In an analogical man- 
ner ; in an analogous manner. 

I am convinced, from the iimplicity and uniformity of the 
Divine Nature, and of all his works, that there is fome one 
univerfal principle, running through the whole fyftcm of crea- 
tures analogically , and congruous to their relative natures. 

A . Cheyne's Philofoph. Principles. 

Analogicalness. n.f. [from analogical.] The quality of be- 
ing analogical ; fitnefs to be applied for the illuftration of fome 
analogy. 

Analog ism. n.f [daXoy k ^ t ] An argument from the caufe 
to the efFe< 5 L 

To Ana logize. v. a. [trom analogy.] To explain by way of 

analogy ; 
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analogy ; to form fome refemblance between different things ; 
to confider fomething with regard to its analogy with fome- 
what elfe. 

We have fyftems of material bodies, di verily figured and 
fituated, if feparately confidered ; they reprefent the object of 
the defire, which is analogized by attraction or gravitation. 

Cbeyne's Pbilof. Principles. 

Analogous, adj. [«\a and x 6 y<&.] 

1. Having analogy; bearing fome refemblance or proportion; 
having fomething parallel. 

Exercife makes things eafy, that would be otherwife very 
hard ; as, in labour, watchings, heats, and colds ; and then 
there is fomething analogous in the exercife of the mind, to that 
of the body. It is folly and infirmity that makes us delicate 
and froward. L' T \ 'flra'nge . 

Many important confequences may be drawn from the ob- 
fervation of the moft common things, and analogous reafonings 
from the caufes of them. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

2. It has the word to before the thing to which the refemblance is 
noted. 

This incorporeal fubftance may have fome fort of exigence, 
analogous to corporeal extenfion : though we have no adequate 
conception hereof. Locke. 

AN AT O GY. n.f. [ixyaXoyia. ] 

1. Refemblance between things with regard to fome circum- 
ftances or effects ; as, learning is faid to enlighten the mind ; 
that is, it is to the mind what light is to the eye, by enabling 
it to difcover that which was hidden before. 

From God it hath proceeded, that the church hath evermore 
held a prefcript form of common prayer, although not in all 
things every where the fame, yet, for the moft part, retaining 
the fame analogy. Hooker , b. v. § 25. 

What I here obferve of extraordinary revelation and pro- 
phecy, will, by analogy and due proportion, extend even to 
thofe communications of God’s will, that are requifite to fal- 
vation. South. 

2. When the thing to which the analogy is fuppofed, happens to 
be mentioned, analogy has after it the particles to or with ; 
when both the things are mentioned after analogy , the particle 
between or betwixt is ufed. 

If the body politick have any analogy to the natural, an adl of 
oblivion were neceffary in a hot diftemper’d ftate. 

Dryd. Pref. to Abjalom and Acbitop . 
By analogy with all other liquours and concretions, the form 
of the chaos, whether liquid or concrete, could not be the fame 
with that of the prelent earth. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

If we make him exprefs the cuftoms of our country, rather 
than of Rome, it is either when there was fome analogy be- 
twixt the cuftoms, or to make him more eafy to vulgar under- 
ftanding. Dry den s Juvenal , Dedication. 

3. By grammarians, it is ufed to fignify the agreement of feve- 
ral words in one common mode ; as, from love is formed loved, 
from hate , hated , from grieve , grieved. 

Analysis, n.f. [aVaXi-cn?.] 

1 . A feparation of a compound body into the feveral parts of 
w 7 hich it conftfts. 

There is an account of dew falling, in fome places, in the 
form of butter, or greafe, which grows extremely fetid ; fo that 
the analyfs of the dew of any place, may, perhaps, be the beft 
method of finding; fuch contents of the foil as are within the 
reach of the fun. Arbutbnot. 

2. A confideration of any thing in parts, fo as that one particu- 
lar is firft confidered, then another. 

Analyjis confifts in making experiments and obfervations, 
and in drawing general conclufions from them by indudtion, 
and admitting of no obje&ions againft the conclufions, but fuch 
as are taken from experiments, or other certain truths. 

Newton's Opticks. 

3. A folution of any thing, whether corporeal or mental, to its 
firft elements ; as, of a lentence to the fingle words ; of a com- 
pound word, to the particles and words which form it ; of a 
tune, to fingle notes ; of an argument, to fimple propofitions. 

We cannot know any thing of nature, but by an analyfs of 
its true- initial caufes ; till we know the firft fprings of natural 
motions, we are ftill but ignorants. Glanville' s Scepfs Seientif. 
Analytical, ddj. [from analyfs.'] 

1 . That which refolves any thing into firft principles ; that wdiich 
feparates any compound. See Analysis. 

Either may be probably maintained againft the inaccurate- 
nefs of the analytical experiments vulgarly relied on. Boyle. 

2. That which proceeds by analyfis, or by taking the parts of a 
compound into diftindt and particular confideration. 

Defcartes hath here infinitely outdone all the philofophers 
that went before him, in giving a particular and analytical ac- 
count of the univerfal fabrick: yet he intends his principles but 
for hypothefes. Glanville s Scepfs Scientifca. 

Analytically, adv. [from analytical.] In fuch a manner as 
feparates compounds into fimples. See Analysis. 
AnalyTick. adj. [« van'll*©-.] The manner of refolving com- 
pounds into the fimple conftituent or component parts, ap- 
plied chiefly to mental operations. 

He was in logick a great critick. 

Profoundly fkill’d in analytick. Hudilras. 
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Analytick method takes the whole compound as it finds it V *1 
ther it be a fpecies or an individual, and leads us into thekn ^ 
ledge of it, by refolving into its firft principles, or parts, itsT~ 
nerick nature, and its fpecial properties ; and therefore it \ 
called the method of refolution. Wcttls's Lorr'f 

To A'NALYZE. v. a. [dvxXvu.] To refolve a compound in * 

to its firft principles. See Analysis. 

Chymiftry enabling us to depurate bodies, and, in fome mea- 
fure, to analyze them, and take afunder their heterogeneous 
parts, in many chymical experiments, we may, better than in 
others, know what manner of bodies we employ ; art haviro- 
made them more fimple or uncompounded, than nature alone is 
wont to prefent them us. 

To analyze the immorality of any adlion into its laft p[j n j 
ciples ; if it be inquired, why fuch an action is to be avoided 
the immediate anfwer is, becaufe it is fin. Norris’s Mifall 
When the fentence is diftinguifhed into fubjedl and predi- 
cate, propofition, argument, adt, objedl, caufe, effedt, adjunct 
oppofite, &e. then it is analyzed analogically and metaphyfi- 
cally. This laft is what is chiefly meant in the theological 
fchools, when they fpeak of analyzing a text of feripture. 

Watts's Logick. 

AValyzer. n.f. [from To analyzed] That which has the power 
of analyzing. 

Particular reafons incline me to doubt, whether die fire be 
the true and univerfal analyzer of mixt bodies. Boyle. 

ANAMORPHOSIS, n.f. [«»« and pogpov.] Deformation; a 
perfpedlive projection of any thing, fo that to the eye, at one • 
point of view, it flhall appear deformed, in another, an exaft 
and regular reprefentation. Sometimes it is made to appear 
confufed to the naked eye, and regular, when viewed in a mir- 
rour of a certain form. 

AN A' NAS. n.f. The pine apple. 

It has a flower confifting of one leaf, divided into three 
parts, and funnel-fhaped ; die embryos produced in the tu- 
bercles, afterwards become fruit ; the feeds in the tubercles are 
fmall, and almoft kidney-ffaped. 

The fpecies are, 1. Oval-fhaped pine apple, with a whitifh 
flefti. 2. Pyramidal pine apple, with a yellow flefh. 3. Pine 
apple, with fmooth leaves. 4. Pine apple, with fhining green 
leaves, and fcarce any fpines on their edges. 5. The olive- 
coloured pine. 

The firft fort is moft common in Europe, but the fruit of the 
fecond is larger, better flavoured, and its juice not fo aftrin- 
gent. The fifth fort is the moft rare in Europe, but efteemed 
above all the reft. Thefe plants are propagated by fuckers ; 
and from the crowns which grow on the top of the fruit. MilL 
Witnefs thou beft anana , thou the pride 
Of vegetable life, beyond whate’er 

The poets imag’d in the golden age. Thomf. Summer. 

ANA' NAS , wild. The fame with penguin. See PENGUIN. 

ANA'PHORA. n.f [dvct<poed.] A figure, when feveral claufes 
of a fentence are begun with the fame word, or found; as, — 
Where is the wife ? Where is the feribe ? Where is the difputerGf 
this world? 

Anaplero'tick: adj. [«> That which fills up any 
vacuity ; ufed of applications which promote flefh. 

ANARCH, n.f. [See Anarchy.] An authour of confu- 
fion. 

Him thus the anarch old. 

With fault’ring fpeech, and vilage incompos’d, 

Anfwer’d. Mi It oil s Paradife Lof , b. ii. 

Ana'rchical. adj. [from anarchy.] Confufed; without rule 
or government. 

In this anarchical and rebellious ftate of human nature, the 
faculties belonging to the material world prefume to determine 
the nature of fubjects belonging to the fupreme Spirit. 

Cheyne's Philofophical Principles » 

A'narchy. n.f. [Lufflu.] Want of government; a ftate 
in which every man is unaccountable ; a ftate without magt- 
ftracy. 

Where eldeft night 
And chaos, anceftors of nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy , amidft the noife 

Of endlefs wars, and by confufion ftand. Paradife Lojh 
Arbitrary power is but the firft natural ftep from anarchy , or 
the favage "life ; the adjufting power and freedom being an ef- 
fedl and confequence of maturer thinking. Swift. 

AN ASA' RCA. n.f. [from La. and a-x^.] A fort of dropfy, where 
the whole fubftance is fluffed with pituitous humours. Quincy. 

When the lympha ftagnates, or is extravafated under the 
fkin, it is called an anafarca. Arbutbnot on Diet. 

Anasa'rcous. adj. [from anafarca.] Relating to an anafarca ; 
partaking of the nature of an anafarca. 

A gentlewoman laboured of an afeites, with an anafarcous 
fwelling on her belly, thighs, and legs. IVifeman. 

AnastomaTick. adj. [from La. and ro/*a.] "1 hat which has 

the quality of opening the veflels, or of removing obfti no- 
tions. 

AN AST 0 MO' SIS. n.f [from Ld and The inofculation 

of veffels, or the opening of one vefiel into another ; as, of the 

arteries into the veins. „ T>f/ 
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ANA' STROPHE, n.f. [Lareopj, a prepofterous placing, from 
dvscsgtyti.] A figure whereby words which fhould have been 
precedent, are poftponed. 

ANA'THEMA. n.f. [T*%c«.] 

1. A cur fe pronounced by ecclcJiaftical authority ; excommunica- 
tion. . r . . 

Her bare anathemas fall but like fo many bruta fulmina upon 

the fchifmatical ; who think themfelves fhrewdly hurt, forfooth, 
by being; cut oft from the body, which they choofe not to be c l. 

' 6 South's Sermons. 

2 . The objedt of the curfe, or perfon curfed. This feems the ori- 
ginal meaning, though now little ufed. 

AnathemaTical. adj. [from anathema.] 1 hat whic.i has 
the properties of an anathema ; that which reiates to an ana- 
thema. 

AnathemaTically. adv. [from anaihemaiical.] In an ana- 
thematical manner. 

To Anathematize, v. a. [from anathema.] To pronounce 
accurfed by ecclefiaftical authority ; to excommunicate. 

They were therefore to be anathematized after this manner, 
and, with deteftation, branded and baniftied out of the church. 

Hammond's Fundajnentals . 

Anati'ferous. adj. [from anas and fero, Lat.] Producing 
ducks. 

If there be anatiferous trees, whofe corruption breaks forth 



AnaTocism. n.f. [ anatocifn. , - 

lation of intereft upon intereft ; the addition of the intereft due 
for money lent, to the original fum. A fpecies of ufury gene- 
rally forbidden. 

AnatoMical. adj. [from anatomy.] 

1. Relating or belonging to anatomy. 

When we are taught by logick to view a thing completely 
in all its parts, by the help of divifion, it has the ufe of an ana- 
tomical knife, which diffedts an animal body, and feparates the 
veins, arteries, nerves, mufcles, membranes, &c. and {hews us 
the feveral parts which go to the compofition of a complete ani- 
mal. Watts's Logick. 

2. Proceeding upon principles taught in anatomy ; confidered as 
the objedt of anatomy. 

There is a natural, involuntary diftortion of the mufcles, 
which is the anatomical caufe of laughter ; but there is another 
caufe of laughter, which decency requires. Swift. 

3. Anatomized ; difiected ; feparated. 

The continuation of folidity is apt to be confounded with, 
and, if we will look into the minute anatomical parts of matter, 
is little different from, hardnefs. Locke. 

AnatoMicall y. adv. [from anatomical.] In an anatomical 
manner; in the fenfe of an anatomift; according to the doc- 
trine of anatomy. 

While fome affirmed it had no gall, intending only thereby 
no evidence oi anger or fury, others have conftrued anatomically, 
and denied that part at all. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iii. 

AnaTomist. n. f. [civxio(Ac<;.] He that ftudies the ftructure of 
animai bodies, by means of difiedtion ; he that divides the bo- 
dies of animals, to difcover the various parts. 

Anatomijls adjudged, that if nature had been fuffered to run 
her own courfe, without this fatal interruption, he might have 
doubled his age. Howel's Vocal Forcf. 

Hence when anatomifs difeourfe. 

How like brutes organs are to ours ; 

I hey grant, if higher powers think fit, 

A bear might foon be made a wit ; 

And that, for any thing in nature, 

Pigs might fqueak love odes, dogs bark fatire. Prior. 

Eo Ana tomize. v . a. [avali/ava?*] 

1. To difiect an animal ; to divide the body into its component 
or conftituent parts. 

Our induftry muft even anatomize every particle of that bo- 
dy, which we are to uphold. ' Hooker, Dedicat. 

2 . I o lay any thing open diftindtly, and by minute parts. 

I fpeak but brotherly of him, but fhould 1 anatomize him to 
thee as he is, I muft bluff and weep, and then muft look pale 
and wonder. Shakcfpeare's As you like it. 

Then dark diftindtions reafon’s light difguis’d. 

And into atoms truth anatomiz'd. Denham 

ANATOMY, n.f. [LLio^u] 

1. T he art of difledting the body. 

It is therefore in the anatomy of the mind, as in that of the 
body; more good will accrue to mankind, by attending to the 
large, open, and perceptible parts, than by ftudyingtoS much 
uch finer nerves and veffels, as will for ever efcape our obfer- 

o V ^ 0r \ n . Po P^ Pfoy on Man, Pref. 

2. I he dodtnne of the ftrudure of the body, learned by diffec- 


Let the mufcles be well inferted and bound together 
t0 k now ^ e< % e of them which is given us by 

7 The . . V Drydens Dufrefio\ 
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When a moneyed man hath divided his chefts, he feemeth to 
himfelf richer than he was; therefore, a way to amplify .my 
thino-, is to break it, and to make anatomy of it in feveral parts. 

0 Bacon's Efays. 

4. The body dripped of its integuments ; a fkeleton. 

O that my tongue were in the thunder’s mouth. 

Then with a paffion I would ffiake the world, 

And rouze from fleep that fell anatomy. 

Which cannot hear a feeble lady’s voice. Shakcfp. K. John . 

5. By way of irony or ridicule, atnin meagie pcifon. 

They brought one Pinch, a hungry lcan-fac’d villain, 

A nicer anatomy, a mountebank, 

A thread-bare juggler, and a fortune-teller, 

A needy ho!low r -ey’d, fharp-looking wretch, 

A living dead man. ShakefpearAs Comedy of Errours. 

A'n a i ron. n.J\ The feum which fwims upon the molten glafi. in 
the furnace, which, when taken off, melts in die air, and then 
coagulates into common fait. It is likewife that fait which ga- 
thers upon the walls of vaults. 

* 

AYbury. n. f. SeeAMBURY. 

A'NCESTOR. n.f. [ancejlor, Lat. ancefre, Fr.] One from 
whom a perfon defeends, either by the father or the mother. It 
is difting;uiffcd from predccefor ; which is not, like ancejlor , a 
natural, but civil denomination. An hereditary monaren fuc- 
cecds to his ancejlor s ; an eledtive, to his predccefbrs. 

And flic lies buried with her ancefors , . 

O, in a tomb where never fcandal flept. 

Save this of hers. Shakejp. Much ado about Nothing. 

Chain was the paternal ancefor of Ninus, the father of Chus, 
the grandfather of Nimrod ; whofe foil was Belus, the father 
of N inus. Raleigh's Hijlory of the W mid. 

Obfcure! why pr’ythee what am I? I know 
My father, grandfire, and great grandfire too ; 

If farther I derive my pedigree, 

I can but guefs beyond the fourth degree. 

The reft of my forgotten anceftors. 

Were foils of earth like him, or foils of whores. 

Dry den's P erf us, fat. vi. 

A'nc us tree. adj. [from ancefor.] Claimed from anceftors.; 
relating to anceftors : a term of law. 

Limitation in addons ancejlrel, was anciently fo here in 
England. Hale's Law of England . 

A'ncestry. n.f [from, ancefor.] 

1. Lineage; a furies of anceftors, or progenitors; the perfons 
who compofe the lineage. 

Phedon I hight, quodi he ; and do advance 
Mine anccfry from famous Coradin, 

Who firft to raife our houfe to honour did begin. Fairy 
A tenacious adherence to the rights and liberties tranfmitted 
from a wife and virtuous ancefry, publick fpirit, and a love of 
one’s country, are the fupport and ornaments of government. 

Addijon' s Freeholder, N g 5. 

Say from what feepter’d ancefry ye claim, 

Recorded eminent in deathlefs fame? Pope's Odyjfey . 

2. The honour of defeent ; birth. 

Title and anccjhy render a good man more illuftrious, but 
an ill one, more contemptible. Addifon. Guardian, N° 123. 

A'nch entry, n.f [from ancient, and therefore properly to be 
written ancientry.] Antiquity of a family; ancient dignity ; 
appearance or proof of antiquity. 

Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is a Scotch jig, a mea- 
fure and a cinque pace ; the firft fuit is hot and hafty, like a 
Scotch jig, and full as fantaftical ; the wedding mannerly mo- 
deft, as a meafure full of ftate and anchentry ; and then comes 
repentance, and with his bad legs falls into the cinque pace 
fafter and fafter, till he finks into his grave. 

Shakejp. Much ado about Nothin? \ 
A ; N C H O R. n.f. [anchor a, Lat. J 

1. A heavy iron, compofed of a long ffank, having a ring at one 
end to which the cable is faftened, and at the other, branching 
out into two arms or flooks, tending upwards, with barbs or 
edges on each fide. Its ufe is to hold the ffip, by being fixed 
to the ground. 

He faid, and wept ; then fpread his fails before 
The winds, and reach’d at length the Cuman ffore: 

Their anchors dropt, his crew the veffels moor. Dryd. Ain. 

2. It is ufed, by a metaphor, for any thing which confers liability 

or fecurity. J 

Which hope we have as an anchor of the foul, both fure and 
lledfaft, and which entereth not into that within the veil. 

^ r r r ^ . HebrCWS, vi. IQ. 

3. i lie forms or fpcech in which it is moft commonly ufed* 
are, to caf anchor, to lye or ride at anchor. 

The Turkiff general, deceived of his expeditions, and per- 
ceiving that the Rhodians would not be drawn forth to battle 
atfea, withdrew his fleet, when caf ing anchor, and landing his 
men, he burnt the corn. Knollcs's Hijlory of the Turks. 

Ent’ring with the tide. 

He dropp'd his anchors , and his oars he ply’d : 
hurl’d every fail, and drawing down the'maft. 

His vefiel moor’d, and made with haulfers fall! Dryd. Homer. 

Far 
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Far from your capital my fhip refides 
At Reithrus, and fecure at anchor rides. Pope's Odyjfey • 

To Anchor, v.n. [from anchor.] 

1. To call anchor j to lie at anchor. 

The fiftiermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice ; and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminifh’d to her cock ; her cock, a buoy 
Almoft too fmall for fight. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Near Calais the Spaniards anchored , expecting their land- 
forces, which came not. Bacon. 

Or the ftrait courle to rocky Chios plow, 

And anchor under Mimos’ Ihaggy brow. Popes Odyjfey . 

2. To flop at ; to reft on. 

My intention, hearing not my tongue, 

Anchors on Ifabel. Shakefp. 

My tongue fhould to my ears not name my boys, 

’Till that my nails were anchor cl in thine eyes. Shah. R. 111 . 
A'nchor. n.f Shakefpeare feems to haye uled this word lor an- 
choret , or an abftemious reclufe perfon. 

To defperation turn my truft and hope ! 

An anchor’s cheer in prifon be my fcope ! y Shakefp . Hamlet. 
Anchor-hold. n.f. [from anchor arid hold.'] I he hold 01 falt- 
nefs of the anchor ; and, figuratively, fecurity. 

The old Englifh could exprefs moft aptly all the conceits or 
the mind in their own tongue, without borrowing from any ; 
as for example : the holy fervice of God, which the Latins 
called religion , becaufe it knitted the minds of men together, 
and moft people of Europe have borrowed the fame from them, 
they called moft figniftcantly ean-fajlnefs , as the one and only 
a ft"u ranee and faft anchor-hold of our fouls health. ^ Cambdca. 
A'nchor-smith. n.f. [from anchor zndfmitb.] T he maker or 
forger of anchors. 

Smithing comprehends all trades, which ufe either forge. or 
file, from the anchor-fniith to the watchmaker ; they all work- 
ing by the fame rules, though not with equal exadlnefs, and all 

ufmg the fame tools, though of feveral ftzes. 

Moxoris Mechanical Exerctjes. 

Anchorage, n.f [from anchor . ] 

1. The hold of the anchor. 

Let me refolve whether there be indeed fuch efficacy in nur- 
ture and firft produdion ; for if that fuppofal fhould fail us, all 

our anchorage were loofe, and we fhould but wander m a wild 
r Wotton. 

lC2l« 

2. The fet of anchors belonging to a fhip. . 

Lo as the bark that hath difcharpM her freight, 

Returns with precious lading t- - bay 
From whence at firft fhe weigh’d her anchorage ; 

Cometh Andronicus. Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 

9. The duty paid for the liberty of anchoring in a port. 
ANCHORED, participial adj. [from To anchor.] Held by the an- 

Like a well twifted cable, holding faft 
The anchor'd veffel in the loudeft blaft. ^ Waller. 

A'nchoret. In. f. [contraded from anachoret, A 

A'nchorite. ) reclufe j a hermit; one that retires to themoie 

fevere duties of religion. 

His poetry indeed he took along with him ; but he made that 

an anchorite as well as himfelf. ' S P rat ' 

You deferibe fo well your hermitical ftateof life, that none 
of the ancient anchorites could go beyond you, for a cave in a 
rock, with a fine fpring, or any of the accommodations that be- 

fit a folitary life. l FL 

Ancho'vy. n. f. [from anchova , Span, or anchioe -, ltal. of the 

‘ fame fumification.] A little fea-fifh, much ufed by way of 
fauce, or feafoning. Scaliger deferibes the anchovy as of the her- 
rino- kind, about the length of a finger, having a pointed 
fnout, a wide mouth, no teeth, but gums as rough as a law. 
Others make it a fort of fardine, or pilchard ; but others, with 
better reafon, hold it a peculiar fpecics, very different from ei- 
ther It is caught in the months of May, June, and J uly, on 
the coafts of Catalonia, Provence, when it conftantlv re- 
pairs up the Straits of Gibraltar into the Mediterranean. I he 
fifhinu is chiefly in the night time ; when a light being put on 
the ftern of their little fi filing veffels, the anchovies flock round, 
and are caught in nets. W hen the fifliery is over, they cut oft 

the heads, take out the galls and guts, then lay them in barrels, 

, - , ? Savory. 

and fait them. . ... r n . J 

We invent new fauces and pickles, which refemble the ani- 
mal ferment in tafte and virtue, as the lalfo-ac.d gravies of 
meat! the fait pickles of fifti, Movies, oyfte^ ^ 

ANCIENT, ad], \ancien, Fr. antiquus, Lat.] 

I. Old; that happened long fince ; of old time ; not modern 
Ancient and old arc diftinguifhed ; prelates to the duiation of 
the thing itfelf, as, an old coat, a coat much worn i ; and an- 
cient, to time in general, as, an ancient drefs, a habit ufed in 
former times. But this is not always obferved ; for we men- 
tion old cujloms ; but though old be fometimes oppofed to mo- 
dern, ancient is feldom oppoled to nnv. 

Ancienttennre is that whereby all the manours belonging to the 
crown, in St. Edward’s or William the Conquerour s days, did 
hold. The number and names of which manours, as all others 


AND 

belonging to common perfons, he caufed to be written in a 
book, after a furvey made of them, now remaining in the ex- 
chequer, and called doomfday book ; and fuch as by that book 
appeared to have belonged to the crown at chat time, are called 
ancient dernefnes. Coivell, 

2. Old ; that has been of long duration. 

With the ancient is wifdom, and in length of days under- 
{landing. Job,x ii. 12. 

Thales affirms, that God comprehended all things, and that 
God was of all things the moft ancient , becaufe he never had 
any beginning. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

Induftry 

Gave the tall ancient foreft too his axe. Thomfons Summer. 

3. Pall; former. 

I fee thy fury : if I longer flay, 

We ftiaJI begin our ancient bickerings. Shakefp. Henry V I. 
ANcii nt. n. f [from ancient, adj.] Thole that lived in old time 
were called ancients, oppofed to the moderns. 

And though the ancients thus their rules invade. 

As kings difpenfe with laws themfelves have made; 

Moderns, beware ! or if you muft offend 
Againft the precept, ne’er tranfgrefs its end. Pop. Eft on Crlt, 
ANcient. n.f The flag or ftreamer of a fhip,’ and, formerly, 
of a regiment. 

ANcient. n.f. The bearer of a flag, as was Ancient P if oh, 
whence in prefent ufe, enfign. 

ANciently. adv. [from ancient.] In old times. 

Not far from this is the great city of Trebifond, which, with 
the territory about it, anciently pertained unto this crown ; now 
unjuftly poffefled, and as unjuftly abufed, by thefe who haye 
neither title to hold it, nor virtue to rule it. Sidney, b. ii. 

The cole wort is not an enemy, though that were anciently re- 
ceived, to the vine only ; but it ’is an enemy to any other plant, 
becaufe it draweth ftrongly the fatteft juice of the earth. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N° 480. 
ANcientness. n.f. [from ancient.] Antiquity ; exiltence from 
old times. 

The Fefcenine and Saturnian were the fame ; they were 
called Saturnian from their ancientnefs, when Saturn reigned in 
J ta } v# Dry den's Dedication to Juvenal. 

ANcientry. n.f. [from ancient.] The honour of ancient li- 
neage; the dignity of birth. 

Of all nations under heaven, the Spaniard is the moft ming- 
led, and moft uncertain. Wherefore, moft foolifnly do the 
Irifh think to ennoble themfelves, by wrefting their ancientry 
from the Spaniard, who is unable to derive himfelf from any 
in certain, Spcrfer on h dand. 

There is nothing in the between, but getting wenches with 

child, wronging the ancientry, ftealing, fighting. 

s b ' Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Ancle. See Ankle. 

A'ncony. n.f. [in the iron mills.] A bloom wrought into the 
figure of a flat iron bar, about three foot long, with two fquare 
rough knobs, one at each end. Chambers. 

And. conjunction. # . 

1. The particle by which fentcnces or terms are joined, which it 

is not eafy to explain by any fynonimous word. 

Sure his honefty 

Got him fmall gains, but fliamelefs flattery 
And filthy beverage, and unfeemly thift, 

And borrow bafe, and fome good lady’s gitt. Spcnf. llubb. 

What (hall I do to be for ever known, 

And make the age to come my own ? Cowley. 

The Danes unconquer d offspring march behind ; 

And Morini, the laft of human kind. _ 

It fliall ever be my ftudy to make difcoveric-s of this nature 
in human life, arid to fettle the proper diftinaions between the 
virtues and perfeaions of mankind, and thofe falfe colours and 

refemblances of them that fiiine alike in the eyes of the vulgar. 

Addifon. Tat lev. _ 

2. And fQmetimes fignifies though, and feems a contraaion of 

Im"s the nature of extreme felf-lovers, as they will fet an 
houfe on fire, and it were but to roaft their eggs. aeon. 

3. In and if, the and is redundant, and is omitted by all later 

writers. 

I pray thee, Launce, an if thou feeft my boy. 

Bid him make hafte. Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
ANdiron. n. f. [fuppofed by Skinner to be corrupted from band- 
iron ; an iron that may be moved by the hand, or may U PP / 
the place of a hand.] Irons at the end of a fire-grate, in whicn 
the fpit turns ; or irons in which wood is laid to burn. 

If you ftrike an entire body, as an andiron of brais, at tne 
top, it maketh a more treble found, and at the bottom aa er. 
F Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N° 1 7 »■ 

Andro'gynal. adj. [from and Having two fexes , 

hermaphroditical. . f , 

Andro'gynally. adv. [ from androgynal . ] In the form 0 

maphrodites ; with two fexes. 

T he examples hereof have undergone no real or new 
fexion, but were androgynally born, and under fome m 
hermaphrodites. Brown s k ulgar Er 1 ^ 
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Andro'cynous. adj. The fame with androgynal. 
ANDROGYNUS. n.f. [Lat. See Androgynal.] An her- 
manhrodite ; one that is of both fexes. 

Andro'tomy. n.f [from and The practice ofcirt- 

ting human bodies. 

A'necdote. n.f [A&'Mw.] Something yet unpublifhcd ; fe- 
cret hiftory. 

Some modern anecdotes aver, , 

He nodded in his elbow-chair. . t nor ‘ 

Anemo'graphy. n.f [oln^m& yod/pu.] The defcription o 

Anemo'meter. n.f [«»if*®>* and perg>v.] An inftrument 
trived to meafure the ftrength or velocity of the wind. 

ANE'MONE. n.f. The wind flower * , r . 

Upon the top of its fingle ftalk, furrounded by a leaf, is pro- 
duced one naked flower, of many petals, with many ftamina in 
the center; the feeds are collected into an oblong head, and 
furrounded with a copious down. The principal colours in 
anemonies, are white, red, blue, and purple fometimes curioufly 

intermixed. . . * 

Wind flowers are diftinguifhed into thofe with broad and 

hard leaves, and thofe with narrow and foft ones ; of both 
which forts there are great variety of colours, fome being dou- 
ble, and others fingle flowered. The broad leaved anemony 
roots fhould be planted about the end of September, and the 
fmall eminences which put forth the leaves fet uppermoft. 
Thefe with fmall leaves muft be fet after the fame manner, but 
not put into the ground till the end of October. 

Mortimer's Art of Husbandry. 
From the foft wing of vernal breezes filed, 

Anemonies , auriculas, enrich’d 

With fliining meal o’er all their velvet leaves. Thomfon. 
ANemoscope. n.f [a^©- and A machine invented to 

foretel the changes of the wind. It has been obferved, that liy- 
grofeopes made of cat’s gut proved very good anemofeopes , fel- 
dom failing, by the turning the index about, to foretel the fluff- 
ing of the wind. Chambers. 

Ane'nt. prep. A word ufed in the Scotch dialect. 

1. Concerning; about; as, he faid nothing anent this particular. 

2. Over againft ; oppofite to ; as, he lives anent the market-boufe. 

Anf.s. \ n r The fpires or beards of corn. Did. 

Awns. $ J r 

ANeurism. n.f [uvEvfw.] A difeafe of the arteries, in which, 
either by a preternatural weaknefs of any part of them, they 
become exceffively dilated, or by a wound through their coats, 
the blood is extravafated amongft the adjacent cavities. 

Sharp's Surgery. 

In the orifice, there was a throbbing of the arterial blood, as 
in an ancurifm. Wifcman's Surgery. 

Ane'w. adv. [from a and new.] 

1. Over again; another time; repeatedly. This is the moft 
common ufe. 

Nor, if at mifehief taken, on the ground 
Be flain, but pris’ners to the pillar bound, 

At either barrier plac’d ; nor, captives made, 

Be freed, or, arm’d anew, the fight invade. Dry den's Fables. 

That as in birth, in beauty you excel. 

The mufe might didlate, and the poet tell : 

Your art no other art can fpeak ; and you 
To fhow how well you play, muft play ane-w. Prior. 

T he miferies of the civil war did, for many years, deter the 
inhabitants of our ifland from the thoughts of engaging anevj in 
fuch defperate undertakings. Addifon' s Freeholder, N° 28. 

2. Newly ; in a new manner. 

He who begins late, is obliged to form anew the whole dif- 
pofition of his foul, to acquire new habits of life, to pra&ife du- 
ties to which he is utterly aftranger. Rogers's Sermons. 

AnfraNtuose. \adj. [from anfradus, Lat.] Winding; mazy; 
Anfra ctuous. ) full of turnings and winding paflages. 

Behind the drum are feveral vaults and anfraduofe cavities in 
the ear-bone, fo to intend the leaft found imaginable, that the 
fenfe might be afledled with it ; as we fee in fubterraneous 
caves and vaults, how the found is redoubled. Ray. 

Anfractuousness. n. J. [from anfraduous.] Fulnefsof wind- 
ings and turnings. 

Anfra'cture. n.f. [fmmanfradlui, Lat.] A turning; a mazy 
winding and turning. D;a 

A JN CjL L. n.f [’'A'/Qa©- ; angclus, Lat.] 

•I. Originally a meffenger. A fpirit employed by God in the ad- 
mmiftration of human affairs. 

Some holy angel 

Fly to the court of England, and unfold 
His meffage ere he come. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth . 

Had we fuch a knowledge of the conftitution of man, as it is 
poihble angels have, and it is certain his Maker has ; we fhould 
nave a quite other idea of his efience. T nrl-p 

See Hierarchy. 

2 ‘ ^Til iS i 0m f ti J meS , Ufed !n 3 bad fcnfc ; as > an Z eh °f darknefs. 

bottomleSit " S ° Ver thCm ’ wWch W “ ihe 

3. Angel, m fcripture, fometimes means man of God, tntibrt' 

4 * ”S e *s ufed, in the ftile of love, for a beautiful perfon. 
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Heav’n blefs thee ! 

Thou haft the fweeteft face I ever look’d or). 

Sir, as I have a foul, fhe is an angel. Shakefp. Henry VI . 
c. A piece of money anciently coined and impreifed with an an- 
o-el, in memory of an observation of Pope Gregory, that the 
pagan Angli, orEnglifh, were fo beautiful, that, if they were 
chriftians, they would be Angeli, or angels. The com was rated 

at ten {hillings. 

Take an empty bafon, put an angel of gold, or what you 
will, into it ; then go fo far from the bafon, till you cannot lee 
the angel, becaufe it is not in a right line; then fill the bafon 
with water, and you will fee it out of its place, becaufe of tr e 
reflection, * Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N c 762. 

Coufin, away for England ; hafte before, 

And, ere our coming, fee thou {hake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots ; their imprifon’d angels _ • 

Set thou at liberty. Shakefpeare' s Ring John. 

ANgel. adj. Refembling angels ; angelical. 

1 have, mark’d 

A thoufand blufhing apparitions 

To ftart into her face ; a thoufand innocent ftiames 

In angel whitenefs bear away thofe blufhes. 

Shakefpeare' s Much ado about Nothing « 
Or virgins vifited by angel powers, 

With golden crowns and wreathes of heav’nly flow’rs k 

Pope’s Rape of the Lock » 
AN cel-like. adj. [from angel and like.] Refembling an angel. 
In heav’n itfelf thou lure wer’t drell 
With that angel-like difguife. Waller . 

ANgel shot. n. j'. [from angel and fhot.] Chain ftiot, being 
a cannon bullet cut in two, and the halves being joined toge- 
ther by a chain. Did. 

ANGE'LJCA. n.f. [Lat. ab angelica virtute.] The name of a 
plant* 

It has winged leaves divided into large fegments ; its ftalks 
are hollow and jointed ; the flowers grow in an umbel upon 
the tops of the ftalks, and confift of five leaves, fucceeded by two 
• large channelled feeds. 

'Fhe lpecies are, 1 . Common or manured angelica. 2. Greater 
wild angelica. 3. Shining Canada angelica. 4. Mountain per- 
ennial angelica , with columbine leaves. 

The common angelica delights to grow in a very moift foil, 
and its feeds ftiould be fown loon after it is ripe. This plant is 
ufed in medicine, as are its feeds ; and the confeClioners make 
a fweetmeat with its tender ftalks, cut in May. The fecond 
fort grows wild ; and the two laft forts may be propagated like 
the firft. Millar. 

ANGELICA. (Berry-bearing ) [ Aralia , Lat.] 

T he flower confifts of many leaves, expanding in form of a 
rofe, which are naked, growing on the top of the ovary: thefe 
flowers are fucceeded by globular fruits, which are foft and fuc- 
culent, and full of oblono; feeds. 

The fpecies are, 1 . Canada berry-bearing angelica. 2. Berry- 
bearing angelica , with a naked ftalk and creeping root. 3. An- 
gelica tree. 

Ihe two firft are propagated either by fowing their feeds, 
or by parting of their roots. The th : rd fort grows with us to 
the height of feven or eight feet, and is only propagated by 
feeds, which are frequently brought from America. ~ ~ Millar. 
AngeNical. adj. [ ange.icus , Lat.] 

1. Refembling angels. 

It difcoveretlT unto us the glorious works of God, and car- 
riethup, with an angelical fwiftnefs, our eyes, that our mind, 
being informed of his vifible marvels, may continually travel 

upward. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World . 

2. rartaking of the nature of angels. 

Others more mild 
Retreated in a filent valley, fing 
\\ ith notes angelical to many a harp, 

Their own heroick deeds, and haplefs fall 

By doom of battle. Milton’s Parodife Loft, l. ii. 

3. Belonging to angels. 

It may be encouragement to confider the pleafure of fpecu- 
lations, which do ravifli and fublime the thoughts with more 
clear angelical contentments. Wilkins's Dcedalus 

Angelicalness n.f [from angelical] The quality of beino * 
angelical ; relemblance of angels ; excellence more than hu^ 


man. 


Ange'lick. adj. [ angelicas , Lat.] Partaking of the nature of 
angels; angelical; above human. 

' Here ? ,ia Ppy creature, fair angelick Eve, 

Partake thou alfo. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. v. 

My fancy form d thee of angelick kind, 

Some emanation of th’ all beauteous mind. Pop. Elo to Air! 

Ancelot. n.f. A mufical inftrument, fomewhat refemblino- a 


lute. 


A'MGER. n.f - [a word of no certain etymology but with 
moft probability, derived by Si,W from an S e = ,' Sax. W 
winch, however, feems to come originally from the Lafin 

1. Anger is uneafinefs or difeompofure of the mind, upon the 
receipt of any injury, with a prefent purpofe of revenge. Locke. 

Anver 
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Anger is like 

A full hot horfe, who being allow’d his way. 

Self-mettle tires him. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Was the Lord difpleafed againft the rivers ? was thine anger , 
againft the rivers ? was thy wrath againft the fea, that thou 
didft ride upon thine horfes and thy chariots of falvation ? 

Habb. iii. 8. 

Anger is, according to fome, a tranfient hatred, or at leaft very 
like it. South. 

2 . Pain, or fmart, of a fore or fwelling. In this fenfe it feems 
plainly deducible from angor: 

I made the experiment, fetting the moxa where the firft vio- 
lence of my pain began, and where the greateft anger and fore- 
nels ftill continued, notwithftanding the fwelling of my foot. 

'Temple’s Mifcellanies. 

To A'nger. v. a. [from the noun.] To make angry ; to pro- 
voke ; to enrage. 

Who would anger the meaneft artifan, which carrieth a 
good mind ? Hooker , b. iv. § 12. 

Sometimes he angers me. 

With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant. 

Sbakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 
There were fome late taxes and impofitions introduced, 
which rather angered than grieved the people. Clarendon. 

It anger'd Turenne, once upon a day. 

To fee a footman kick’d that took his pay. Pope's Dial. ii. 
A'ngerly. adv. [from anger.] In an angry manner ; like one 
offended. 

Whv, how now, Hecat, you look angerly. Shak. Macbeth. 
Sucli jefter’s difhoneft indifcretion, is rather charitably to be 
pitied, than their exception either angerly to be grieved at, or 
lerioufiy to be confuted. Camus Survey of Cormual. 

Angio graphy, n.f [from /aw and yga^u.] A defcription of 
veffels in the human body ; nerves, veins, arteries, and lympha- 
ticks. 

Angio'logy. n.f [from and *»?©-.] A treatife or difcourfe 
of the veffels of a human body. 

ANGIOMONOSPE'RMOUS. ad/, [from ay/siby, (Ev®, and cnrsgpx.] 

Such plants as have but one fingle feed in the feed-pod. 
Angio'tomy. n. f. [from dfyel of and rsp^ to cut.] A cutting 
open of the veffels, as in the opening of a vein or artery. 
A'NGLE. n.f. [angle, Fr. angulus , Lat.] The fpace inter- 
cepted between two lines interfering each other. 

Angle of the centre of a circle , is an angle whofe vertex, or 
angular point is at the centre of a circle, and whofe legs are 
two femidiameters of that circle. Stone' s Diet. 

A'NGLE. n.f. [angel. Germ, and Dutch.] An inftrument to 
take fifh, confifting of a rod, a line, and a hook. 

She alfo had an angle in her hand ; but the taker was fo ta- 
ken, that {he had forgotten taking. Sidney. 

Give me mine angle, we’ll to the river there, 

My mufick playing far off, I will betray 

Tawny finn’d fifh ; my bended hook {hall pierce 

Their flimy jaws. Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

The patient filher takes his filent ftand, 

Intent, his angle trembling in his hand ; 

With looks unmov’d, he hopes the fcaly breed. 

And eyes the dancing cork, and bending reed. Pop. IVindf. 
To Angle, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To fifh with a rod and hook. 

The ladies angling in the cryftal lake, 

Feaft on the waters with the prey they take. Waller. 

2. To try to gain by fome infinuating artifices, as fifties are caught 

by a bait. 

By this face, 

This feeming brow of juftice, did he win 

The hearts of all that he did angle for. Shak. Henry IV . 

The pleafant’ft angling is to fee the fifh 
Cut with her golden oars the filver ftream, 

And greedily devour the treacherous bait ; 

So angle we for Beatrice. Shak. Much ado about Nothing. 
Ancle-rod. n.f. [angel roede , Dutch.] The ftick to which 

the line and hook are hung. . 

It differeth much in greatnefs ; the fmalleft being fit for 
thatching of houfes ; the fecond bignefs is ufed for angle-rods, 
and, in China, for beating of offenders upon the thighs. 

Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N° 656. 

He makes a May-fly to a miracle, and furnifhes the whole 
country with angle-rods. Addifon. Spec tator, N° 108. 

Angler, n. f. [from angle.] He that fifties with an angle. 

He, like a patient angler , ere he ftrook, 

Would let them play a while upon the hook. Dryden. 

Neither do birds alone, but many forts of fifties, feed upon 
infedls ; as is well known to anglers , who bait their hooks with 
t | lcm Ray on the Creation. 

Anglicism, n.f [from Ang'us, Lat.] A form of fpeech pecu- 
liar to the Englifh language ; an Englilh idiom. 

A'ngober. n.f. A kind of pear. See Pear. 

A'ngrily. adv. [from angry.] I11 an angry manner ; funoufly ; 

peevifhly. 

I will fit as quiet as a lamb ; 

I will not ftir, nor wince, nor fpeak a word. 

Nor look upon the iron angrily. Sbakefp. King John. 
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A'ngry. adj. [from anger.] 


1. 


Touched with anger ; provoked. 

Oh let not the Lord be angry, and I will fpeak : peradven- 


ture there fhall be thirty found there. 


Gen. 


xy ni. 30. 


It feems properly to require, when the objedt of anger is men- 
tioned, the particle at before a thing, and with before a perfon; 
but this is not always obferved. 

Your Cor iol anus is not much miffed, but with his friends • 
the commonwealth doth ftand, and fo would do, were h t angry 
at it. Sbakejpcarc s Coriclanus. 

Now therefore be not grieved, nor angry with yourfelves 
that ye fold me hither : for God did fend me before you to 
preferve life. Gen. xlv. 5. 

I think it a vaft pleafure, that whenever two people of merit 
regard one another, fo many fcoundrels envy and are angry at 
them. _ _ Swift. 

3. Having the appearance of anger ; having the effect of anger. 

The north wind driveth away rain : fo doth an angry coun- 
tenance a backbiting tongue. Prov.xxv. 23, 

4. In chirurgery, painful ; inflamed ; fmarting. 

This ferum, being accompanied by the thinner parts of the 
blood, grows red and angry ; and, wanting its due regrefs into 
the mafs, firft gathers into a bard fwelling, and, in a few days, 
ripens into matter, and fo difehargeth. Wifemafs Surgery. 
A'nguish. n. f. [angoiffc, Fr. angor, Lat.] Exccftive pain either 
of mind or body ; applied to the mind, it means the pain of 
forrozu, and is feldom ufed to fignify other paftions. 

Not all fo cheerful feemed die of light, 

As was her filler ; whether dread did dwell, 

Or anguijh in her heart, is hard to tell. Fairy UJueen, b. i. 

Virtue’s but anguijh, when ’tis feveral, 

By occafion wak’d, and circumftantial ; 

True virtue’s foul, always in all deeds all. • Donne. 

They had perfecutors, whofe invention was as great as their 
cruelty. Wit and malice confpired to find out fuch deaths, 
and thofe of fuch incredible angiiifh , that only the manner of 
dying was the punilhment, death itfelf the deliverance. South. 
Perpetual anguijh fills his anxious breaft. 

Not ftopt by bufinefs, nor compos’d by reft ; 

No mufick cheers him, nor no feaft can pleafe. Dryd. Juv. 
A'nguish ed. adj. [from anguijh.] Seized with anguifh; tor- 
tured ; exceftively pained. 

Feel no touch 
Of confcience, but of fame, and be 

Anguijh' cl, not that ’twas fin, but that ’twas {he. Donne. 
A'ngular. adj. [from angle.] Having angles or corners ; cor- 
nered. 

As for the figure of cryftal, it is for the mod part hexago- 
nal, or fix cornered, being built upon a confufed matter, from 
whence, as it were from a root, angular figures arife, even as 
in the amethyft and bafaltes Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

The diftance of the edges of the knives from one another, a 
the diftance of four inches from the angular point, where the 
edges of the knives meet, was the eight part of an inch. 

Newton's Opticks.. 

Angula'rity. n f [from angular.] The quality of being an- 
gular, or having corners. 

Angularly, adv. [from angular.] With angles or corners. 
Another part of the fame folution afforded us an ice angu- 
larly figured. Boyle. 

A'ngularness. n.f. [from angular .] The quality of being 
angular. 

A'ngulated. adj. [from angle.] Formed -with angles or cor- 
ners. 

Topazes, amethyfts, or emeralds, which grow in the fif- 
fures, are ordinarily cryftallized, or fhot into angulated figures; 
whereas, in the ftrata, they are found in rude lumps, like yel- 
low, purple, and green pebbles. W wdward's Nat. FUJhry. 

Angulo'sity. n. f. [from angulous.] Angularity ; cornered 

form. ( DM. 

A'ngulous. adj. [from angle.] Hooked - angular. 

Nor can it be a difference, that the parts of folid bodies are 
held together by hooks, and angulous involutions ; fince the co- 
herence of the parts of thefe will be of as difficult a concep- 
tion. GTanville's Scepfis Scientifca- 

Angu'st. adj. [angujlus, Lat.] Narrow; ftrait. Dift- 

Angusta'tion. n.f [from angujlus.] I he adl of making nar- 
row ; ftraitening ; the ftate of being narrowed. 

The caufe may be referred either to the grumoufnefs of the 
blood, or to obftruction of the vein fomewhere in its paffage, 
by fome angujlation upon it by part of the tumour. Wifeman. 
Anh-i- la'tjon. n.f [anhelo, Lat.] I he act of panting; the 
. ftate of being out of breath. 

Anhelo'se. adj. [anhelus, Lat.] Out of breath; panting; la- 
bouring of being out of breath. DiB. 

A'niented. adj. [anneantir, Fr.] Fruftrated ; brought to no- 
thing. 

AnPghts. adv. [from a Hot at, and night.] In the night time. 
Sir Toby, you muft come in earlier anights ; your niece, 

my lady, takes great exceptions at your ill hours. 

* 7 h Sbakefp. Twelfth Night- 

A'nil. n.f. The flirub from whofe leaves and ftalks indigo is 

prepared. A * ILE ' 
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Ans'lenSss. \n.f [amlitds, Lat.] The ftate of being an oU 

Ani'lity. 3 woman; the old age or women. 

Animable. adj. [from animate.] That which may be pu^n^ 
life, or receive animation. 

Animadversion, n.f. [animadverfio, Lat.] 

i Rdproof; fevere cenfure ; blame. 

He difmifled their commiffioners with fevere and mai p am- 

, r r Clarenaon, b. vm. 

madver lions. _ • „ 

2. Punilhment. When the objedl of animadverfon is mention- 
ed, it has the particles or upon before it.. 

When a bill is debating in parliament, it is ufual to have the 
controverfy handled by pamphlets on both fides; without tie 
leaft animadverfon upon the authours. wl J 

3. In ^ W e ' cc]e p iaft j ca | cen f ur e, and an ecdefiaftical animadverfon , 

are different things ; for a cenfure has a relation to a fpiritual 
puniftiment, but an animadverfon has only a refpedt to a tem- 
poral one; as, degradation, and the delivering the perfon over 
to the fecular court. Ayliffe's Parergon Juris Canomci . 

An j m adve'rsive. adj. [from animadvert .] 1 hat has the power 

of judging. . 

The reprefentation of objedls to the foul, the only ammaa- 
verfve principle, are conveyed by motions made on the im me- 
diate organs of fenfe. Glanville s Scepfs Scientifca, c. 1 • 

Animadve'rsiveness. n.f [from animadverfve.] The power 
of animadverting, or making judgment. Dipt. 

To ANIMAD VE'RT. v.n. [animadverto, Lat.] 

1. To pafs cenfures upon. 

I fliould not animadvert on him, who was otherwife a painful 
obferver of the decorum of the ftage, if he had not ufed ex- 
treme feverity in his judgment of the incomparable Shakefpeare 
for that fault. Dryden on Dramatick Pocfy. 

2. To infiidt punifliments. In both fenfes with the particle upon. 

If the Authour of the univerfe animadverts upon men here be- 
low, how much more will it become him to do it upon their 
entrance into a higher ffate of being. Crew's Cofnolog. Sacra. 

Animadve'rter. n.f. [from animadvert.] He that paffes cen- 
fures, or infliefs punifhments. 

God is a ftrict obferver of, and a fevere anhnadverter upon, 
fuch as prefume to partake of thofe myfteries, without fuch a 
preparation. South. 

A'NIMAL. n. f. [animal, Lat.] 

1. A living creature corporeal, diftindt, on the one fide, from pure 
fpirit, on the other, from mere matter. 

Animals are fuch beings, which, befides the power of grow- 
ing, and producing their like, as plants and vegetables have, are 
endowed alfo with fenfation and fpontaneous motion. Mr. Ray 
gives two fchemes of tables of them. 

Animals are either 

Sanguineous, that is, fuch as have blood, which breathe either 
by 

Lungs, having either 

Two ventricles in their heart, and thofe either 
Viviparous, 

Aquatick, as the whale kind, 

Terreftrial, as quadrupeds ; 

Oviparous, as birds. 

But one ventricle in the heart, as frogs, tortoifes, and 
ferpents. 

1 Gills, as all fimguineous fifties, except the whale kind. 
-Exfanguineous, or without blood, which may be divided into 
f Greater, and thofe either, 

J C Naked, 

I ) 5 Terreftrial, as naked fnails. 
j ) I Aquatick, as the poulp, cuttle-fifh, &V. 

1 v Covered with a tegument, either 

5 p, ru ^ aceous > as lobfters and crab-fifti. 

{ Teftaceous, either 
f Univalve, as limpets ; 

I ) as oyfters, mufcles, cockles ; 

. ^ Turbinate, as periwinkles, fnails, Gfc. 
kLeffer, as infedls of all forts. 

Viviparous hairy animals, or quadrupeds, arc cither 
- Hoofed, which are either 

Whole-footed or hoofed, as the horfe and afs ; 
Cloven-footed, having the hoof divided into 
T\vo principal parts, called bilulca, either 
t Such as chew not the cud, as fwine; 

1 Ruminant, or fuch as chew the cud ; divided into 

ouch as have perpetual and hollow horns, 
f Beef-kind, 

^ Sheep-kind, 
l Goat-kind. 

Such as have folid, branched and deciduous horns, as the 
v. deer-kind. 

four parts, or quadrifulca, as the rhinoceros and hippono- 
tamus. 1 v 1 

V. 

LClawedor digitate, having the foot divided into 

C I wo parts or toes, having two nails, as the camel kind ; 
t Many toes or claws ; either 
$ Undivided, as the elephant; 
l Divided, which have either 
Vol. I. 
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Broad nails, and an human fhape, as apes 5 
Narrower, and more pointed nails, 
which, in refpecl of their teeth, are divided into fuch as have 
Many fore-teeth, or cutters in each jaw > 
r The greater, which have 

} i A {horter (bout and rounder head, as the cat-kind; 
j ] A longer fnout and head, as the dog-kind. 

( The leffer, the vermin or weazel kind 

Only two large and remarkable fore-teeth, all which aic phy- 
• tivorous, and are called the hare kind. Ray> 

Vegetables are proper enough to repair aninmls, as being neap 
of the fame fpecifick gravity with the animal juices, and as con- 
fifting of the fame parts with animal fubftances, fpirit, watei , 
fait, oil, earth ; all which are contained in the fap they derive 
from the earth. Arbuthnot on Aliments » 

Some of the animated fubftances have various organical or 
inftrumental parts, fitted for a variety of motions from place to 
place, and a fpring of life within themfelves, as beafts, birds, 
fifties, and infedts ; thefe are called animals. Other animated 
fubftances are called vegetables, which have within themfelves 
the principles of another fort of life and growth, and of various 
productions of leaves and fruit, fuch as we fee in plants, herbs, 
and trees. Watts's Logic k. 

2 . By way of contempt, we fay of a ftupid man, that he is a fupid 
animal. 

A'n.mal. adj. [animalis, Lat.] 

1. That which belongs or relates to animals. 

There are other things in the world of fpirits, wherein our 
ideas are very dark and confufed ; fuch as their union with anD 
mal nature, the way of their adting on material beings, and 
their converfe with each other. Watts's Logick . 

2. Animal functions, diftinguifhed from natural and vital, are the 
lower powers of the mind, as, the will, memory, and imagi- 
nation. 

3. Animal life is oppofed, on one fide, to intellectual, and, on the 
other, to vegetable. 

4. Animal is ufed in oppofition to fpiritual or rational ; as, the 
animal nature. 

Anima'lcule. n.f [animalculum, Lat.] A fmall animal ; par- 
ticularly thofe which are in their firft and fmalleft ftate. 

We are to know, that they all come of the feed of anbnaD 
cules of their own kind, that were before laid there. Ray* 

Anima'lity. n.f [from animal.] The ftate of animal ex- 
iftence. 

The word animal there only fignifies human animality . In 
the minor propofition, the word animal, for the fame reafon, 
fignifies the animality of a goofe : thereby it becomes an ambi- 
guous term, and unfit to build the conclufion upon. Watts * 

To A'NIMATE. v. a. [1 ammo , Lat.] 

1. I o quicken ; to make alive; to give life to: as, the foul 
anhnates the body ; man muft have been anhnated by a hio-her 
x power. 

2. To give powers to ; to heighten the powers or dtedf of any 
thing. 

But none, ah ! none can animate the lyre, 

And the mute ftrings with vocal fouls infpire ; 

Whether the learn’d Minerva be her theme, 

Or chafte Diana bathing in the ftream ; 

None can record their heav’nly praife fo well 

As Helen, in whofe eyes ten thoufand Cupids dwell. Dryd* 

3. To encourage ; to incite. 

1 he more to animate the people, he ftood on high, from 
whence he might be beft beard, and cried unto them with a 
loud voice. Knolles's Hifory of the Turks . 

adj. [from To animate.] Alive; poffeiling animal 


A'nimat 


life. 

All bodies have fpirits and pneumatical parts within them; 
but the main differences between animate and inanimate, are 
tvvo . the fiift is, that the fpirit of things animate are all con- 
tained within themfelves, and are branched in veins and fecret 
canals, as blood is ; and, in living creatures, the fpirits have not 
only branches, but certain cells or feats, where the principal fpi- 
rits do refide, and whereunto the reft do refort: but the fpirits 
in things inanimate are {hut in, and cut off by the tano-ible 
paits, and are not pervious one to another, as air is in fnow. 

Bacon's Natural FUJlory , N° 60 r 
Nobler birth 

Of creatures animate with gradual life. 

Of growth, fenfe, reafon, all fumm’d up in man. 

T1 Milton's Par. Lof,b. ix. /. 112. 

J here are feveral topicks there ufed againft the atheifm and 
idolatry of the heathens ; fuch as the vifible marks of divine 
wifdom and goodneis in the works of the creation, the vital 
union of fouls with matter, and the admirable ftructure ofa>D 
mate bodies, and the like. c 

A'nimated. participial adj. [from Lively - vigorous! 

Warriours fhe fires with animated founds • 5 

( Pours balm into the bleeding lover’s wounds’. p oie 

A ”!^ TEN£SS- n -f- [ from inmate.-} The ftate of beins: anil 


mated. 

Animation, n.f [from animate.] 
i» I he idt of animating or enlivening. 


Diet* 
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Plants or vegetables are the principal part of the third day's 
work. They are the fir ft producat , which is the word of ani- 
mation. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , cent. v. 

2. The ftate of being enlivened. 

A'nimativf. adj. [from animate.] That which has the power 
of giving life, or animating. 

Anima'tor. n.f. [from anirnatc. ] That which gives life 3 that 
which implants a principle of life. 

Thofe bodies being of a congenerous nature, do readily re- 
ceive the imprefiions of their motor, and, if not fettered by 
their gravity, conform themfelves to fituations, wherein they 
beft unite to their animator. Brown's Vu ’. Err. b. ii. c. 2. 
Animo'se. adj. [animofitas, Lat.J Full of Fpirit 3 hot j vehe- 
ment. Diet. 

Animo'seness. n.f. [from animofe.] Spirit} heat} vehemence 
of temper. Dili. 

Animosity. n.f. [ animofitas , Lat.J Vehemence of hatred } 
paffionate malignity. It implies rather the difpofition to break 
out into outrages, than the outrage itfelf. 

They were fure to bring paftion, animofity , and malice enough 
of their own, what evidence foever they had from others. 

Clarendon , b.. viii. 

If there is not fome method found out for allaying thefe heats 
and animojities among the fair fex, one does not know to what 
outrages they may proceed. Addifon s Freeholder , N° 2 3 . 

No religious fe<ft ever carried their averfions for each other to 
greater heights than our ftate parties have done} who, the more 
to inflame their paffions, have mixed religious and civil animo- 
fitles together ; borrowing one of their appellations from the 
church. Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of England man. 
A'nise. n. f [anifum, Lat.J A fpecies of apium or parfley, with 
large fweet feented feeds. This plant is not worth propagating 
in England for ufe, becaufe the feeds can be had much better 
and cheaper from Italy. Millar. 

The feed of this plant has a fweetifh tafte, intermixed with 
fomething pungent and bitter, is reputed an aromatick, and pre- 
feribed not barely as a carminative againft wind, but alfo as a 
pecftoral, ftomachick, and digeftive. Cha?nbers. 

Ye pay the tithe of mint, arid anife , and cummin, and have 
omitted the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and 
faith : thefe ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other 
undone. Matt.xxv.z5. 

A'nker. n.f. [ ancker , Dut.J A liquid meafure chiefly ufed at 
Amfterdam. It is the fourth part of the awm, and contains two 
ftekans : each ftekan confifts of fixteen mengles } the mengle 
being equal to two of our wine quarts. Chambers. 

A'nkle. n.f. [ancleop, Sax. anckel, Dutch.] The joint which 
joins the foot to the leg. 

One of his ankles was much fwellcd and ulcerated on the in- 
fide, in feveral places. IVifeman. 

My Ample fyftem (hall fuppofe. 

That Alma enters at the toes } 

That then flic mounts by juft degrees 

Up to the ankles , legs and knees. Prior. 

A'nkl e-bone. n.f. [from ankle and bone. ] ' The bone of the 
ankle. 

The fhin-bone, from the knee to the inftep, is made by fha- 
dowing one half of the leg with a Angle fhadow, the ankle-bone 
will (hew itfelf by a fhadow given underneath, as the knee. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

A'nnalist. n. f [from annals. ] A writer of annals. 

I wonder my author jfhould be offended, efpecially Ance their 
own annalijl has given the fame title to that of Syrmium. Attcrb. 
ANNALS, n. J'. without fngular number, [annates, Lat.J Hif- 
tories digefted in the exadf order of time } narratives in which 
every event is recorded under its proper year. 

Could you with patience hear, or I relate, 

O nymph ! the tedious annals of our fate ! 

Through fuch a train of woes if I fhould run, 

The day wou’d fooner than the tale be done ! Dryd. Virg. 
We are allured, by many glorious examples in the annals of 
our religion, that every one, in the like circumftances of dif- 
trefs, will not act and argue thus } but thus will every one be 
tempted to act. Rogers's Sermons. 

A'nnats. n.f. without fngular. [annates, Lat.J 

1. Firft fruits } becaufe the rate of Arft fruits paid of fpi ritual liv- 
ings, is after one year’s proAt. Cowell. 

2. Maffes faid in theRomifh church for the fpace of a year, or 

for any other time, either for the foul of a perfon deceafed, or 
for the beneflt of a perfon living. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

To Anne'al. v. a. [telan, to heat, Saxon. J 

1. To heat glafs, that the colours laid on it may pierce through. 
But when thou doft anneal in glafs thy ftory, 

then the light and glory 

More rev’rend grows, and more doth win. 

Which elfe {hews wat’rifii, bleak, and thin. Herbert. 
When you purpofc to anneal , take a plate of iron made At 
for the oven } or, for want thereof, take a blue {tone, which 
being made At for the aforefaid oven, lay it upon the crofs bars 
of iron. Peacham on Drawing. 

Which her own inward fymmetry reveal’d, 

And like a piifture flione, in glafs anneal'd . Dryden's Fables. 
3 . 


2. To heat glaft after it is blown, that it may not break. 

3. To heat any thing in fuch a manner as to give it the true 
temper. 

To ANNEX v. a. [ annefto , annexum , Lat. annexer , Fr.J 

1. To unite to at the end } as, he annexed a codicil to hi s w jj] 

2. To unite } as, a fmaller thing to a greater 3 as, he annexed a 
province to his kingdom. 

3. To unite a pojleriori ; annexion always prefuppofing fomethino- • 
thus we may fay, punilhment is annexed to guilt 3 but not -nult 
to punilhment. 

Concerning fate cr deftiny, of which the opinions of thofe 
learned men, that have written thereof, may be fafely received 
had they not thereunto annexed and faftened an inevitable ne- 
ceffity, and made it more general and universally powerful than 
it is. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

Nations will deciine fo low 

From virtue, which is reafon, that no wrong, 

But juftice, and fome fatal curfc annex'd. 

Deprives them of their outward liberty. Mi 'ion's Par. Loll 

I mean not the authority, which is annexed to your office • 

I fpeak of that only which is inborn and inherent to your per- 
ioii. Dr j den's Juvenal , Dedication. 

He cannot but love virtue wherever it is, and annex hapni- 
nefs always to the exercife of it. Atterburys Sermons. 

The temporal reward is annexed to the bare performance of 
the ad ion, but the eternal to the obedience. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Anne'x. n.f. [from Toannex.] The thing annexed } addita- 
ment. Blount. 

Failing in his Arft attempt to be but like the higheft in 
heaven, he hath obtained of men to be the fame on earth, and 
hath accordingly alfumed the annexes of divinity. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours , b. i. c. ic. 

Annexa'tion. n. f. [from annex. J 

1. Con undion } addition. 

If we can return to that charity and peaceable mindednefs, 
which Chrift fo vehemently recommends to us, we have his 
own promife, that the whole body will be full of light. Matt. 
vi. that all other chriftian virtues will, by v/ay of concomi- 
tance or annexation , attend them. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

2. Union 3 coalition 3 conjundion. 

How thefe annexations of heneAccs Arft came into the church, 
whether by the prince’s authority, or the pope’s licence, is a 
very great difpute. Ayliffe's Parergon f in is Cammici. 

Anne'xion. n.f. [from annex.] T he ad of annexing} addi- 
tion. 

It is neceflary to engage the fears of men, by the annexion of 
fuch penalties as will overbalance temporal ple&fure. Rogers. 

AnneYment. n.f. [from annex j 

1. The ad of annexing. 

2. The thing annexed. 

When it falls, 

Each fmall annexment , petty confequence. 

Attends the boift’rous ruin. Skakcfpearc’s Hamlet. 

Anni'hilaele. adj. [from annihilate.] That which may be 
reduced to nothing} that which may be put out of exiftence. 

To ANNIHILATE, v.a. [ad and nihil urn, Lat.J 

1. To reduce to nothin:' 3 to put out of exiftence. 

It is impoflible for any body to be utterly annihilated ; but 

that as it was the work of the omni potency of God, to make 
fomewhat of nothing} fo it required) the like omni potency to 
turn fomewhat into nothing. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N 3 ioc. 
Thou taught’ft me, by making me 
Love her, who doth negled both me and thee, 

T’ invent and pradife this one way, t' annihilate all three. 

Donne. 

He dcfpaired of God’s mercy } he, by a decollation of all 
hope, annihilated his mercy. Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b. i. c. 2. 

Whofe friendfliip can ftand againft aflaults, ftrong enough 
to annihilate the friendfhip of puny minds} luch an one has 
reached true conftancy. South. 

Some imagined, water fuffleientto a deluge was created, and, 
when the bufinefs was done, difbanded, and annihilated. 

Woodward' s Natural Hijlory. 

2. To deftroy, fo as to make the thing otherwife than it was. 
The flood that hath altered, deformed, or rather annihilated, 

this place, fo as no man can And any mark or memory thereof. 

Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

3. To annul 3 to deftroy the agency of ; ny thing. 

There is no reafon, that any one commonwealth fhould an- 
nihilate that whereupon the whole world has agreed. Hooker. 

Annihilation, n. f. [from annihilate.] The ad of reducing 
to nothing. The ftate of being reduced to nothing. 

God hath his influence into the very efience of things, with- 
out which their utter annihilation could not choofe but follow. 

Flooker, b. v. § f* 

That knowledge, which as fpirits we obtain, 

Is to be valu’d in the midft of pain: 

Annihilation were to lofe heav’n more : 

We are not quite exil’d, where thought can fear. Drydcn. 
Anniversary, n.f. [anniverfarius, Lat.J 
1. A day celebrated as it returns in the courfeof the year. 

For encouragement to follow the example of martyrs, the 

primitive 
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primitive chriftians met at the places of tHeir martjrri™?; to 

P I fXr them and to obferve the anniverjai y o. tnen 

pral fe God for ^;™*J; Dcfena bf D : fc . J^jkUJtry. 
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2. The^aa of celebration, or performance, in honour of the an 

ni DonnehTd never feen Mrs. Drury, whom he hasm*Seim- 
in his admirable' anniverfanes. j 

2 Anniverfary is an office in the Romifh church, celebrated not 
3 ' only once i year, but which ought to be laid daily through 
the year for the foul of the deceafed. Ayttfe r Paragon. 

Jn Je'r’sary. «§. [anmwrjarius. Lat.] Returnmg with the 

revolution of the ye&i j annual \ # • n 

The heaven whirled about with admirable celerity, 

conftantly finifliing its anniverfary viciihtudes. _ a P 

They deny givfng any wor&ip to a creature as 1 neon After) t 

with chriftianity 3 but confefs die honour and efteem for th 
martyrs, which they expreffed by keeping their anniverfary 
days," and recommending their example. Stilling/!. Defence . 
ANNO DOMINI. [Lat.J In the year of our Lora 3 as , arm 0 
domini, ox A. D. 1751 ; that is, in the feventeen hundred and 

Afty Arft year from the birth of our Saviour. 

Anno'isance. n.f. [from annoy, but not now in ufe.] 

It hath a double AgniAcaticn, being as well .or any hurt 
done either to a publick place, as highway, bridge, or common 
river, or to a private, by laying any thing that may breed in- 
fection, bv encroaching, or fuch like means 3 as alio, tor the 
writ that is brought upon this tranfgreffion. See Nusance, 
the word now ufed. . . Blount. 

A'NNOLIS. n.f An American animal, like a lizard. 

AnnotaTion. n.f [annotatio, Lat.J Explications or remarks 

written upon bocks 3 notes. # . , 

It might appear very improper to publifh annotations , with- 
out the text itfelf whereunto they relate. Boyle. 

AnnotaTor. n.f. [Lat.J A writer of notes, or annotations 3 
a fcholiaft 3 a commentator. 

I have not that refpect for the annotators, which they gene- 
rally meet with in the world. Felton on the Clajficks. 

To Announce, v. a. [ annoncer , hr. annuncio , Lat.J 

1. To publifh} to proclaim. 

Of the Meffiah I have heard foretold 
By all the prophets } of thy birth at length 
Announc'd by Gabriel with the Arft 1 knew. Paradife Reg. 

2. To pronounce 3 to declare by a judicial fentence. 

Thofe, mighty Jove, mean time, thy glorious care, 

Who model nations, publifh laws, announce 
Or life or death. P rior. 

To ANNO Y, v.a. [annoyer, Fr.J To incommode} to vex 3 
to teaze 3 to moleft. 

Woe to poor man 3 each outward thing annoys him 3 
He heaps in inward grief, that moft deftroys him. Sidney. 

Her joyous prefence and fweet company, 

In full content he there did long enjoy 3 
Ne wicked envy, nor vile jealoufy. 

His dear delights were able to annoy. Fairy fhieen, b. i. 

As one who long in populous city pent. 

Where houfes thick, and (ewers, annoy the air. 

Forth ifliiing on a fummer’s morn to breathe 
Among the pleafant villages, and farms 
Adjoin’d, from each tiling met conceives delight. 

Milton's Paradije Lojl, b. ix. /. 445. 
Infers feldom ufe their offenfive weapons, unlefs provoked : 
let them but alone, and annoy them not. Ray on the Creation. 
Anno'y. n.J'. [from the verb.] Injury 3 moleftation 3 trouble. 
Sleep, Richmond, deep in peace, and wake in joy 3 
Good angels guard thee from the boar’s annoy. Shake jp. R. III. 

All pain and joy is in their way 3 
The things we fear bringlefs annoy 
Than fear, and hope brings greater joy 3 
But in themfelves they cannot fray. Donne. 

What then remains, but, after paft annoy. 

To take the good viciflitude of joy. Dryden's Fables. 

Anno'yance. n.f. [from annoy.] 

1. That which annoys 3 that which hurts. 

A grain, a duft, a gnat, a wand’ring hair. 

Any annoyance in that precious fenfe. Shakefp. King John. 
Crows, ravens, rooks, and magpies, are great annoyances to 

corn - Mortimer's Husbandry. 

2. The ftate of being annoyed 3 or a£I of annoying. 

The fpit venom of their poifoned hearts breaketh out to the 
annoyance of others. Hooker, b. v. § 2. 

1 he greateft annoyance and difturbance of mankind, has been 
from one of thofe two things, force or fraud. South. 

For the further annoyance and terrour of any befiegeu place, 
they would throw into it dead bodies. Wilkins's Math. Mag. 
Anno'yer. n. f [from To annoy. J The perfon that annoys. * 
Annual, adj. [annuel, Fr. from annus, Lat.J 

1. That which comes yearly. 

Annual for me, the grape, the rofe, renew, 

The juice neaareous, and the balmy dew. Pope's EJf. on M. 

2 . That which is reckoned by the year. 

The king’s inajefty 

Does purpofc honour to you 3 to which 
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A thoufand pounds a year, annual fuppcrt, HanVfll. 
Out of h is grace he adds. Shakeg. Hemy V 

. iribat which lafts only a yeai . i-W an- 

The dvir (r in the winter of the roots of plants tW arc an 
rival fcenieth to be caufed by the over-expence ol the ffip } 
which being prevented, they will (uperannuat?, rf thgrW 

warm. 


Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N° 448. 


Every tree may, in ■■ * 

both feaf, flower, and fruit, proceeding from the coat that was 

fuperinduced over the wood the laft year Ray on the Creation. 
Ynually. adv. [from annual.] Yearly; every year. 

Bv two drachms, they thought it lufficient to Agmfy a heart; 
becaufe the heart at one year weighed) two drachms, that is, a 
quarter of an ounce ; and unto fifty years annually encreafetii 
the weight of one drachm. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. v. c.20. 

The wholeilrpngth'of a nation is the utmoft that a P rir |^ e 
canraife annually from his fubjecis. in ft. 

Annuitant, n. f [from annuity.] He that poneiies or re- 
ceives an annuity. 

ANNUITY, n. f [annuite, Fr. ] _ 

1. A yearly rent to be paid for term of life 01 years. The diffe- 
rences between a rent and an annuity are, that every rent is go- 
ing out of land ; but an annuity charges only the granter, or 
his heirs, that have affets by defeent. The fecond difference 
is, that, for the recovery of an annuity, no action lies, but only • 
the writ of annuity againft the granter, his heiis, or iuccefiors ; 
but of a rent, the fame adtions lie as do of land. 1 he third 
difference is, that an annuity is never taken for aflets, becaufe 

it is no freehold in law ; nor (hall be put in execution upon a 
ftatute merchant, ftatute ftaple, or elegit, as a rent may. CowcL 

2. A yearly allowance. 

He was generally known to be the fon of one earl, and bro- 
ther to another, who fupplied his expence, beyond what his an- 
nuity from his father would bear. Clarendon . 

To Annu'l. v. a. [from mdlus. J 

1. To make void ; to nullify ; to abrogate ; to abolifh. 

That which gives force to the law, is the authority that en- 
aefs it ; and whoever deftroys this audiority, does, in effeT, 
annul die law. Rogers's Sermons . 

2. To reduce to nothing ; to obliterate. 

Light the pure work of God to me ’s extindf. 

And all her various objects of delight 

Annuli' d, which might in part my grief have eas’d. 

Milton's Samp Jon Agonijles , /. 72. 
A'nnular .adj. [from annulus, Lat.J In the form of a ring. 
That they might not, in bending the arm or leg, rife up, he 
has tied them to the bones by annular ligaments. Cheyne . 

A'nnulary. adj. [from annulus, Lat.J In the form of rings. 
Becaufe continual refpiration is neceflary, the wind-pipe is 
made with annulary cartilages, that the Tides of it mav not flag 
and fall together. Ray on the Creation . 

A'nnulet. n.J'. [from annulus , Lat.J 

1. A little ring. 

2. [In heraldry.] A difference or mark of diftimftion, which die 
fifth brother of any family ought to bear in his coat of arms. 

3. Annulets are alfo a part cr the coat-armour of feveral families ; 
they were anciently reputed a mark of nobility and jurifdidtion, 
it being the cuftom of prelates to receive dieir inveftitiire per 
baculum & annulum. 

4. [In architedfure.J The fmall fquare members, in the Dorick 
capital, under the quarter round, are called annulets. 

5. Annulet is alfo ufed for a narrow flat moulding common to 

other parts of the column ; fo called, becaufe it eucompafies 
the column round. Chambers. 

To ANNU'MERATE. v.a. [annumero, Lat.J Toaddtoa 
former number ; to unite to fomething beforementioned. 

Ann umera'tion. n.J'. [annumeratio, Lat.J Addition to a for- 
mer number. 

To ANNU'NCIATE. v.a. [annuncio, Lat.J To bring tid- 
ings ; to relate fomething that has fallen out : a word not in 
popular ufe. 

AnnunciaYion day. n.f. [from annunciate, j The day cele- 
brated by the church, in memory of the angel’s falutation of 
the blefled virgin ; folemnized with us on the twenty-fifth of 
March. 

Upon die day of the annunciation , or Lady-day, meditate on 
the incarnation of our blefled Saviour : and fo upon all the fes- 
tivals of the year. ^ Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

Anodyne, adj. [from d and oLX.] That which has the power 
of niitig-atins; oain. 

Yet durft ftie not too deeply probe the wound, 

As hoping ftill the nobler parts were found : 

But drove with anodynes t’ afiuage the fmart. 

And mildly thus her med’eine did impart. Dryd. Hind and P. 
Anodynes , or abaters of pain of the alimentary kind, are fuch 
things as relax the tenfion of the affe&ed nervous fibres, as de- 
coctions of emollient fubftances ; thofe things which deftroy die 
particular acrimony which occasions the pain, or what deadens 
t ^ ie brain, by procuring fleep. Arbuthnot . 

1 o AM O UN l. v.a. [oindre, enoinclre ; part, oint, encint , Fr.J 
1* ^ 0 over with uniftuous matter, as oil, or unguents. 


fome fenfe, be faid to be an arinufrl plant. 


A 


Anointed 
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Anointed let me be with deadly venom. 

And die, ere men can fay, God fave the queen. Sheik. R. III. 
Thou {halt have olive trees throughout all thy coafts, but 
thou {halt not anoint thyfelf with the oil : for thine olive {hall 
caff his fruit. Dent, xxviii. 40. 

2. To fmear; to be rubbed upon. 

Warm waters then in brazen caldrons born, 

Are pour’d to walh his body, joint by joint, 

And fragrant oils the ftiffen’d limbs anoint. Dryd. /En. vi. 

3. To confecrate by unction. 

I would not fee thy cruel nails 
Pluck out his poor old eyes ; nor thy fierce filter 
In his anointed flelh {tick boarifh fangs. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Ano int er. n.f [from anoint.] The perfon that anoints. 

Animalism, n.f. [from anomaly. ] Anomaly; irregularity; 
deviation from the common rule. DiP. 

Anomali'stical. adj. [from anomaly.'] Irregular ; applied in 
aftronomy to the year, taken for the time in which the earth 
paffeth through its orbit, cliltindt from the tropical year. 

Ano'malous. adj. [a priv. and &**?,<&.] Irregular; out of 
rule ; deviating from the general method or analogy of things : 
It is applied, in grammar, to words deviating from the common 
rules of infle&ion ; and, in aftronomy, to the feemingly irre- 
gular motions of the planets. 

There will arife anomalous difturbances not only in civil and 
artificial, but alfo in military officers. Brown s V ulgar Errours. 

He being acquainted with fome characters of every fpeech, 
you may at pleafure make him underftand anomalous pronun- 
ciation. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Metals are gold, filver, copper, tin, lead, and iron : to which 
we may join that anomalous body, quickfilver or mercury. 

Locke's Elements of Natural Philofophy. 

Anomalously, adv. [from anomalous.] Irregularly ; in a 
manner contrary to rule. 

Eve was not fblemnly begotten, but fuddenly framed, and 
anomaloufy proceeded from Adam. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

ANOMALY, n.f [anomalies Fr. anomalia , Lat. Au^aXQu.] 
Irregularity ; deviation from the common rule. 

If we {hould chance to find a mother debauching her daugh- 
ter, as fuch monfters have been feen, we mull: charge this upon 
a peculiar anomaly and bafenefs of nature. South. 

I do not purfue the many pfeudographies in ufe, but intend to 
{hew how moll of thefe anomalies in writing might be avoided, 
and better fupplied. Holder s Elements of Speech. 

A'nomy. n. f. [ a. priv. and Breach of law. 

If fin be good, and juft, and lawful, it is no more evil, it is 
no fin, no anomy. Bramham againjl Hobbes. 

Ano'n. adv. [ Junius imagines it to be an elliptical form of fpeak- 
ing for in one , that is, in one minute ; Skinner from a and nean, 
or near ; Minjhciv from on on.] 

1. Quickly; foon ; in a fhort time. 

A little fnow, tumbled about. 

Anon becomes a mountain. Shakefpeare's King John: 

Will they come abroad anon ? 

Shall we fee young Oberon ? Ben Johnfon's Fairy Prince. 

However, witnefs, heav’n ! 

Heav’n, witnefs thou anon ! while we difeharge 
Freely our part. Miltons Par. Lojl , b. vi. 1 . 564. 

He was not without defign at that prefent, as {hall be made 
out anon ; meaning by that device to withdraw himfelf. Clarend. 

Still as I did the leaves infpire. 

With fuch a purple light they {hone, 

As if they had been made of fire, 

And fpreading fo, would flame anon. Waller. 

2 . Sometimes ; now and then ; at other times. In this fenfe is 
ufed ever and anon. 

Full forty days he pafs’d, whether on hill 
Sometimes, anon in fliady vale, each night, 

Or harbour’d in one cave, is not revealed. Par. Regained. 

Ano'n ymous. adj. [cl priv. and wo^x.] Wanting a name. 

Thefe animalcules ferve alfo for food to another anonymous 

• infeCt of the waters. Ray on the Creation. 

They would forthwith publifli flanders unpun iflied, the au- 
thors being anonymous , the immediate publifhers thereof fculk- 
j ncr> Notes on the Dunciad. 

Anonymously. [from anonymous.] Without a name. 

I would know, whether the edition is to come out anony- 
moufy , among complaints of fpurious editions ? Swift. 

Anore'xy. n.f [avo goLct.] Inappetency, or loathing of food. 

Quincy. 

Ano'ther. adj. [from an and ether.] 

1. Not the fame. 

He that will not lay a foundation for perpetual diforder, muft 
of neceffity find another rife of government than that. Locke. 

2. One more ; a new addition to the former number. 

A fourth ? 

Start eye ! 

What ! will the line ftretch out to th’ crack of doom ? 
Another yet ? — a feventh ! I’ll fee no more. Shak. Macbeth. 

3. Any other ; any one elfe. 

If one man fin againft another , the judge {hall judge him. 

3 1 Samuel ii. 2 5 . 


By him with knightly deeds, and open love profefs’d ; ( 

So had another been, where he his vows addrefs’d. \ 

Dryden’s Faties. 

4. Not one s felf. 

A man {hall have diffufed his life, his felf, and his whole con- 
cernments fo far, that he can weep his forrows with another's 
eyes ; when he has another heart befides his own, both to {hare 
and to fupport his grief. South. 

5. Widely different ; much altered. 

When the foul is beaten from its ftation, and the mounds of 
virtue are broken down, it becomes quite another thing from 
what it was before. South. 

Ano'ther gaines. adj. [See Anothergukss.] Of another 
kind. T his word I have found only in Sidney. 

If my father had not plaid the hafty fool, I might have had 
another games hufband than Dametas. Sidney; 

Ano'thergukss. adj. [This word, which though rarely ufed 
in writing, is fomewhat frequent in colloquial language, I con- 
ceive to be corrupted from another guife ; that is, of a different 
guife , or manner, or form.] Of a different kind. 

Oh Hocus ! where art thou ? It ufed to go in anotherguefs 
manner in thy time. Arbuthnot's Hijlory of John Bud. 

A'nsated. adj. [anfatus^zx.] Having handles ; or fomething 
in the form of handles. 

To ANSWER. v. n. [The etymology is uncertain ; the Sax- 
ons had anbyy apian, but in another fenfe ; the Dutch have ant- 
zvoorden.] 

1. To fpeak in return to a queftion. 

Are we fuccour’d ? are the Moors remov’d ? 

Anfiver thefe queftions firft, and then a thoufand more, 
Anfwcr them altogether. Dryden’s Spanifo Friar. 

To fpeak in oppofition. 

No man was able to anfwer him a word. Matt. xxii. 46. 
If it be faid, we may difeover the elementary ingredients of 
things, I anfwer , that it is not neceffary that fuch a difeovery 
{hould be practicable. Boyle. 

To be accountable for. 

Some men have finned in the principles of humanity, and 
muft anfwer for not being men. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

If there be any abfurdity in this, our author muft anjwer for 
it. Locke. 


2 . 


4. To vindicate ; to give ajuftificatory account of. 

The night, fo impudently fixed for my laft, made little im- 
prelfion on myfelf ; but I cannot anjwer for my family. Swift. 

5. To give an account. 

How they have been fince received, and fo well improved, 
let thofe anfwer either to God or man, who have been the au- 
thors and promoters of fuch wife council. Temple. 

He wants a father to proteCl his youth, 

And rear him up to virtue. You muft bear 
The future blame, and anfwer to the world. 

When you refufe the eafy honeft means 

Of taking care of him. Southern's Innocent Adultery. 

6. To correfpond to ; tofuitwdth. 

In water face anfwer eth to face : fo the heart of man to man. 

Prov. xxvii. 19. 

7. To be equivalent to ; to ftand for fomething elfe. 

A feaft is made for laughter, and wine maketh merry : but 
money anjwer eth all things. Eccl. x. 19. 

8. To fatisfy any claim or petition. 

Revenge the jeering and difdain’d contempt 
Of this proud king, who ftudies day and night 
To anfwer all the debt he owes unto you, 

Ev’n with the bloody payments of your deaths. Sh. Hen. IV. 
Men no fooner find their appetites unanfvered , than they 
complain the times are injurious. Raleigh's hijl. of the World. 

9. To a£t reciprocally upon. 

Say, do’ft thou yet the Roman harp command ? 

Do the firings anfiver to thy noble hand ? Drydcn's Perftus. 

10. To ftand as oppolite or correlative to fomething elfe. 

There can but two things create love, perfection and ufe- 

fulnefs; to which anfiver, on our part, 1 . Admiration ; and, 
2. Defire : and both thefe are centered in love. Taylor. 

11. To bear proportion to. 

He defired, that proper officers might fearch me ; for pro- 
bably I might carry feveral weapons, which muft needs be dan- 
gerous things, if they anfwered the bulk of fo prodigious a per- 
fon. Swift's Gulliver's Travels. 

12. To perform what is endeavoured or intended by the agent. 
Our part is, to choofe out the moft deferving objects, and 

the moft likely to anfwer the ends of our charity ; and when 
that is done, all is done that lies in our power : the reft muft 
be left to providence. Atterbury's Sermons. 

13. To comply with. 

He dies that touches of this fruit, 

T ill I and my affairs are anfwered. Shakefp. As you like it. 

14. To fucceed ; to produce the vvilhed event. 

Jafon followed her counfel, whereto, when the event had an- 
fwered , he again demanded the fleece. Raleigh's Hijl. of the fV. 
We fee likewife, that much water draweth forth the juice of 

the body infufed ; but little water is imbibed by the body: and 
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this is a principal caufe, why, in operations Upon bodies for 
i dr verfion or alteration, the trial in great quantities doth not 

Awer the trial in fmail ; and fo deceiveth many. 
y W Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N° 9 2. 


i c To appear to any call, or authoritative fummons ; in which 
5 fenfe, though figuratively, the following paffage may be, per- 

ha Thou wert better in thy grave, than to an fa e J’ w i. th th > r 
uncovered body, this extremity of the Ikies. Shakejp. K. Lea) . 

16. To be over-againft any thing. 

Fife ahfwers fire, and, by their paly beams 
Each battle fees the other’s umber d face. Shakefp. Henry V . 

A'nswer. n. f. [from To anjwer.] ... 

I . That which is faid, whether in fpeech or writing, in return to 

a queftion, or pofition. # t , . < 

It was a right anfwer of the phyfician to his patient, that had 

fore eves : If you have more pleafure in wine than in your light, 

. ^ / Locke . 

— me is good. 

How can we think of appearing at that tribunal, without be- 


xno- able to give a ready anfwer to the queftions which he fhall 
then put to us, about the poor and the aftlidied, the hungry and 
the naked, the fick and imprifoned ? Atterbury' 


2. In law, a confutation of a charge exhibited againft a perfon. 

A perfonal anfwer ought to have three qualities ; it ought to 
be pertinent to the matter in hand ; it ought to be abfolute and 
unconditional ; it ought to be clear and certain. Aylijfc's Par. 
A'nswer-jobber. n.f. [from anfwer and jobber.] He that 

makes a trade of writing anfwers. 

What difgufts me from having any thing to do with anfwer - 
jobbers , is, that they have no confcience. Swift . 

A'ns WERABLE. adj. [from anfwer.] 

1. That to which a reply may be made ; that which may be an- 
fwered; as, the argument, though fubtle, is yet anfwer able. 

2 . Obliged to give an account, or ftand the trial of an accufa- 
tion. 

Every chief of every kindred or family {hould be anfwerable , 
and bound to bring forth everyone of that kindred, at all times 
to be juftified, when he {hould be required, or charged with any 
treafon, felony, bfc. Spcnfer s State of Ireland. 

Will any man argue, that if a phyfician {hould manifeftly 
preferibe poifon to all his patients, he cannot bejuftly punifti- 
ed, but is anfwerable only to God ? Swift. 

He cannot think ambition more juftly laid to their charge, 
than to other men ; becaufe that would be to make church go- 
vernment anfwerable for the errours of human nature. Swift. 

3. Correfpondent. 

It was hut fuch a likenefs as an imperfect glafs doth give, 
anfwerable enough in fome features and colours, but erring in 
others. Sidney. 

The daughters of Atlas were ladies, who, accompanying 
fuch as came to be regiftered among the worthies, brought forth 
children anfverable in quality to thofe that begot them. 

Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

4. Proportionate. 

Only add 

Deeds to thy knowledge anfwerable ; add faith, 

Add virtue, patience, temperance ; add love 

By name to come call’d charity, the foul 

Of all the reft. Milton's Paradife Lojl j b. xii. 

5. Suitable ; fuited. 

The following, by certain eftates of men, anfwerable to that 
which a great perfon himfelf profeffeth, as of foldiers to him 
that hath been employed in the wars, hath been a thing well 
taken even in monarchies. Bacon's EJfays. 

If anfwerable ftyle I can obtain 
Of my celeftial patronefs, who deigns 
Her mighty vifitation unimplor’d. Milt. Parad. Loft , b. ix. 

6. Equal. y 

There be no kings whofe means are anfwerable unto other 
mens defires. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

7. Relative; correlative. 

That, to every petition for things needful, there {hould be 
fome anfwerable fcntence of thanks provided particularly to fol- 
low, is not requifite. Hooker , b. v. § 43. 

Answer ably', adv. [from anfwerable.] In due proportion; 
with proper correfpondence ; fuitably. 

The broader feas are, if they be intire, and free from iflands, 
they are anfwerably deeper. _ Brerewood on Languages. 

It bears light, and more a£five forts, into the atmofphere, to 
a greater or leff’er height, anfwerably to the greater or leffer in- 
tenfenefs of the heat. ' ” Woodivard's Nat. Hijlory. 

Answerableness. n.f. [from anfwerable.] The quality of 
being anfwerable. 

A nsyv erer. n. f. [from anfwer.] 

1 . He that anfwers ; he that fpeaks in return to what another has 
ipoxen. 

2. He that manages the controverfy againft one that has written 

liciVnJt! 7 Un u ir In r any writ ? r t0 em P lo y ignorance and ma- 
rt r 5 beca n fe lt g iy es his anfwer er double work. Swift. 

orolv^T^ S , aX ' ^ h ' ch Junius imagines, not without 
V" 0 l 1 '{' t0 haVe k gen inft contracted to aemr, and then fof- 


ANT 

tehed to ant.] An emmet; a pifmire. A ffnaii infect tnai 

lives in great numbers together in hillocks. 

We’ll fet thee to fchool to an ant, to teach thee Mere s no 
lab’ring in the winter. , ( Shakefp. King Lear, 

Methinks, all cities now but ant-hills are, 

Where when the feveral labourers I fee 

For children, houfe, provifion, taking pain, # 

They’re all but ants, carrying eggs, ftraw, and gram. Dome. 

Learn each fmail people’s genius, policies ; 

The ant's republick, and the realm of bees ; 

How thofe in common all their ftores beftow. 

And anarchy without confufion know. Pope's Ejf. on Man. 
Ant-bear. n.f. [from ant and bear.] An animal that feeds on 

Divers quadrupeds feed upon infeCIs ; and fome live wholly 
upon them ; as two forts of tamanduas upon ants, which 
therefore are called in Englifh ant-bears. Ray on Creation. 
A'nt-hill, or hillock, n.f [from ant and hill'.] "I he fmail 
protuberances of earth in which ants make their nefto. 

Put blue flowers into an ant-hill, they will be ftained with 
red ; becaufe the ants drop upon them their ftinging liquour, 
which hath the effect of oil of vitriol. Ray o?z Creation. 

Thofe who have feen ant-hillocks , have eafily perceived thofe 
fmail heaps of corn about their nefts. Addifon. Guardian. 

An’t. A contraction for and it, or rather and if it ; as, ant 
pleafe you ; that is, and if it pleafe you. 

Antagonist, n.f. [cdl> and ayu'^u.] # _ 

1. One who contends with another ; an opponent. It implies 
generally a perfonal and particular oppofition. 

Our antagonijis in thefe controverfies may have met with 
fome not unlike tolthacius. Hooker's Dedication. 

What was fet before him. 

To heave, pull, draw, and break, heftill perform’d. 

None daring to appear antagonijl . Milton's Sampjon Agon . 

Is it not fit, that the hiltory of a perfon {hould appear, till 
the prejudice both of his antagonijis and adherents be fottened 
and fubdued. Addijon. Freeholder, N 3 35. 

2. Contrary. 

The fhort club confifts of thofe who are under five feet ; 
ours is to be compofed of fuch as are above fix. I hefe we look 
upon as the two extremes and antagonijis of the fpecies ; con- 
fidering all thefe as neuters, who fill up the middle fpace. 

Addijon. Guardian, N° 10S. 

3. In anatomy, the antagonijl is that mufcle which counteracts 
fome others. 

A relaxation of a mufcle muft produce a fpafm in its antago- 
nijl, becaufe the equilibrium is deftroyed. Arbuihnct on Diet. 
To Anta'gonize. v.n. [aft and dyu-A^w.] To contend againft 
another. Dipt. 

Anta'lgick. adj. [from cmJI, againft, and cl\y&-, pain.] That 
which foftens pain ; anodyne. 

ANTANACLA'SIS. n.f. [Lat. from Nimuk?, cuffic, from dvlcadxOMaiy 
to drive back.] 

1. A figure in rhetorick, when the fame word is repeated in a dif- 
ferent, if not in a contrary fignification ; as. In thy youth learn 
fome craft, that in old age thou mayjl get thy living without craft. 
Craft, in the firft place, fignifies fcience or occupation ; in the 
fecond, deceit or fubtilty. 

2. It is alfo a returning to the matter at the end of a long paren- 
thefis ; as, Shall that heart ( which does not only feel them , but hath 
all motion of his life placed in them) {hall that heart, I fay, be. 

Smith's Rhetorick. 

Antaphrodi'tick. adj. [from dA), againft, and Ve- 

nus.] That which is efficacious againft the venereal difeafe. 
AntapopleGtick. adj. [afl. : , againft, and «~o an apo- 
plexy.] Good againft an apoplexy. 

Anta'rctick. adj. [A"», againft, and a§xl<&-, the bear or nor- 
thern conftellation.] The fouthern pole, fo called, as oppofite 
to the northern. 

Downward as far as ant ar Pick. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. ix. 
The}' that had fail’d trom near th’ antarciick pole. 

Their treafure fafe, and all their veffels whole. 

In fight of their dear country ruin’d be, 

Without the guilt of either rock or fea. Waller. 

Antarthri'tick. adj. [»fl againft, and r, the gout.] 
Good againft the gout. 

Antasthma'tick. adj. [from All ancUV^.] Good aeainft 
theafthma. 5 

ANTE. A Latin particle fignifying before , which is frequently 
ufed in compofitions ; as, antediluvian , before the flood ; ante- 
chamber, a chamber leading into another apartment. 

A'nteact. n.f [from ante and aP.] A former acl. 

Ante ambula'tion. n.f. [from ante and ambulation Lat.] A 
walking before. Dip. 

To ANTECE'DE. v. n. [from ante, before, and cedo, to <?o.] 
To precede ; to go before. 

It feems more confonant to reafon, that the fabrick of the 
world did not long antecede its motion. Hale's Orig. of Monk. 
Antecedence, n.f [from antecede.] The acl or ftate of jo- 
ing before ; precedence. 

It is impoifible that mixed bodies can be eternal, becaufe 
theie is necefiarilv a pre-exiftence of tire nmpie bodies, a^d 
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sin antecedence of their conftitution preceding the exigence or 
mixed bodies. hale s Origin of Mankind. 

Antece dent, adj. [i antecedent 9 Lat.] 

1. Going before ; preceding. Antecedent is ufed, I think, only 
with regard to time ; precedent , with regard both to time and 
place. 

To affert, that Gcd looked upon Adam’s fall as a fin, and pu- 
nifhed it, when, without any antecedent lm of his, it was im- 
poffible for him not to fall, feems a thing that highly reproaches 
effential equity and goodnefs. ^ South. 

2. It has to before the thing which is fuppoied to follow. 

No one is fo hardy as to fay, God is in his debt; that he 
owed him a nobler being : for "exiftence muft be antecedent to 
mcr j t _ Collier of Envy. 

Did the blood firft exift, antecedent to the formation of the 
heart r But that is to fet the cffeCt before the caufe. Bentley. 
Antecedent, n.f [antecedent, Lat.] 

1. That which goes before. 

A duty of fo mighty an influence, that it is indeed the necef- 
flirv antecedent , if not all'o the direct cauie or a imner s return to 

God. _ South - 

2. In grammar, the noun to which the relative is fubjoined ; as, 

the man who comes hitner. 

3. In logick, the firfc propofition of an enthymeme or argument, 

con lifting only of two proportions. 

Conditional or hypothetical propofitions are tnofe whofe parts 
arc united by the conditional particle if ; as, ij the fun be fixed, 
the earth inuft move : if there be no fire, there will be no 
linoke. The firft part of thefe propofitions, or that wherein the 
condition is contained, is called the antecedent , the other is called 
the confequent. Watts s Logick. 

An t f ce'd e n tly. adv. [from antecedent. ] In the ftate of ante- 
cedence, or going before ; previoufly. 

We confider him antecedently to his creation, while he yet 
lay in the barren womb of nothing, and only in the number of 
pefiibilitics. South. 

ANTECESSOR, n.f. [Latin.] One who goes before, or leads 

another. . p 1 ^' 

Antecha'mber. n.f [framiawte before, and chamber ; it is ge- 
nerally written, improperly, antichamber. ] The chamber that 
leads to the chief apartment. 

The emprefs has the antichambers pad. 

And this way moves with a diforder’d hade: Dryd. Aurengz. 
His anti chamber, mid room of audience, are little fquare cham- 
bers wainfeoted. Addijon on Italy. 

JJNTECU'RSOR . n.f. [Latin.] One who runs before. Diet. 
To Antedate, v. a. [from ante and do , datum , Lat.] ^ 

1 . To date earlier than the real time, fo as to confer a fictitious 
antiquity. 

Now thou had lov’d me one whole day. 

To-morrow when thou leav’d, what wilt thou fay ? 

Wilt thou then antedate fome new-made vow. 

Or fay, that now 

We are net juft thofe perfons, which we were ? . Donne. 
By reading, a man does, as it were, antedate his life, and 
makes himfelf contemporary with the ages pad. Collier sEJfays. 

2. I'o take fomething before the proper time. 

Our joys below it can improve. 

And antedate the blifs above. Pope’s St. Cre cilia. 

Antediluvian, adj. [from ante before, and diluvium a deluge.] 
1 . Exifting before the deluge. 


During the time of the deluge, all the done and marble of the 
antediluvian earth were totally dificlved. JToodw. Nat. Hi/lory. 

2 . Relating to things exifting before the deluge. 

The text intends only the line of Seth, conduceable unto the 
genealogy of our Saviour, and the antediluvian chronology. 

Brown s Vulgar Err ours , b. vii. c. 4. 

Antedilu'vian. n.f One that lived before the flood. 

We are fo far from repining at God, that he hath not ex- 
tended the period of our lives to the longevity of the antedilu- 
vians, that we give him thanks for contracting the days of our 
tr : a j ~ Bentley’s Sermons. 

Antelope, n.f. [The etymology is uncertain.] A goat with 
curled or wreathed horns. 

The antelope, and wolf both fierce and fell. Fairy Queen. 

Antemeridian, adj. [from ante, before, and meridian, noon.] 
Before noon. _ 

AntemeHtck. adj. [del, againft, and ypEu, to vomit. J 1 hat 
which has the power of calming the ftomach ; of preventing or 
flopping vomiting. » 

Antemundane, adj. [ante, before, and mundus , the wond.j 
That which was before the creation of the work!. 

An t f N tdtoBE r . n.j. [fioni ante and number.] The number 
that precedes another. 

Whatfoever virtue is in numbers, for conducing to confent 
of notes, is rather to be aferibed to the antenumber , than to the 
entire number, as that the found returneth after lix, or after 
twelve ; fo that the feventh or thirteenth is not the matter, but 
the fixth or the twelfth. Bacons Natural Hiflory, N s 1 06. 

A'ntepast. n. f. [from ante, before, and pajlum, to feed.] A 
foretafte ; fomething taken before the proper time. 

Were we to expeCt our blifs only in the fatiating our appe- 


tites, it might be reafonable, by frequent antepajls, to excite 
our guft for that profufe perpetual meal. ^ Decay of Pi et y. 

Antepenult, n.f. [antepenultima, Lat.] I he lad fyllable but 
two, as the fyllable in antepenult : a term of grammar. 
AntepileTtick. adj. [Dil and ewfv/rLc.] A medicine againft 
convutfions. 

That bezoar is antidotal, lapis judaicus diuretical, coral ante- 
pihptical , we will not deny. Brown's V ulgar Errours , b. ii. 

To Ante pone. v. a. [ antepono , Lat.] To fet one thing before 
another ; to prefer one thing to another. 

Antepredi'cament. n.f [antepredicamentum, Lat.] Some- 
thing to be known in the ftudy of logick, previoufly to the 
doCtrine of the predicament. 

Anteriority, n.f [from anteriour.] Priority; the date of 
being before either in time or fituation. 

Ante'riour. adj. [anterior, Lat.] Going before, either with 

regard to time or place. 

If that be the anteriour or upper part wherein the fenfes are 
placed, and that the pofteriour and lower part, which is oppo- 
fite thereunto, there is no inferiour or former part in this ani- 
mal ; for the fenfes being placed at both extremes, make both 
ends anteriour , which is impodible. Brown's V ulgar Errours . 
ANTES, n.f. [Latin.] Pillars of large dimenfions that fupport 
the front of a building. 

Antesto'mach. n.f [from ante, before, andySW^/;.] A ca- 
vity which leads into the ftomach. 

In birds there is no maftication or comminution of the meat 
in the mouth ; but it is immediately fwal lowed into a kind of 
antejlomach , which I have obferved in pifeivorous birds. Ray. 
Anthelmi'nthick. adj. [Du, againft, and ety wS©, a worm.] 
That which kills worms. 

Anthelminthicks, or contrary to worms, are things which are 
known by experience to kill them, as oils, or honey taken upon 
an empty ftomach. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

A'nthem. n.f. [cc3v{m&, a hymn fung in alternate parts, and 
fhould therefore be written ant hymn.'] A holy fong; a fong 
performed as part of divine fervice. 

God Mofes firft, then David did infpire. 

To ccmpofe anthems for his heavenly quire. Denham. 

There is nopaflion that is not finely expreffed in thofe parts 
of the infpired writings, which are proper for divine fongs and 
anthems. ? Addifon. Spectator, N=> 405. 

AnthoTogy. n.f. [uvBoXoyia, from ctvh®-, a flower, and d&yu, to 
gather.] 

1. A collection of flowers. 

2 . A collection of devotions in the Greek church. 

3. A collection of poems. 

Anthony’s fire. n.f. A kind of eryfipelas. 

ANTHRAX, n.f. [a^»L a burning coal.] A fcab or blotch 
that is made by a corrofive humour, which burns the (kin, and 
occafions (harp pricking pains. Quincy. 

Anthropology, n.f [from man, and to dif- 

courfe.] The doCtrine of anatomy ; the doCtrine of the form 
and ftruCture of the body of man. 

Anthropo'pathy. n.f. [cc-tyum®*, man, and -araS©', paflion.] 
The fenflbility of man ; the paflions of man. 
ANTHROPOPHAGI, n f It has no fingular. [dfyom<&, man, 
and (pd,yu, to eat.] 

Man-eaters ; cannibals ; thofe that live upon human flefh. 

The cannibals that each other eat. 

The anthropophagi , and men whofe heads 
Do orow beneath their (boulders. Shakefp. Othello. 

Anthropophagi'nian. n.f A ludicrous word, formed by 
Shake]' pear e homantbropophagi, for the fake of aformidablefound. 

Go, knock, and call ; he’ll fpeak like an anthropophaginian 
unto thee : knock, I fay. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Anthropophagy, n.f [arS^-a?©, a man, and (payu, to eat.] 
The quality of eating human flefh, or man-eating. 

Upon (lender foundations was raifed the anthropophagy of 
Diomedes his horfes. Browns V ulgar Errours, b. i.c.S. 

Anthropo'sophy. n.f man, and cro(p\u , wifdom.] 

The knowledge of the nature of man. , 

Anthypno'tick. adj. [from o.vh, againft, and dot©-, fleep.J 
That which has the power of preventing deep ; that which is 

efficacious againft a lethargy. 

ANTHYPocHONDRftACK.fl^^from avll, againft, and i*nx.wfyea&.} 
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. Good againft hypochondriack maladies. 

ANTHTPO'PHOR A. n.f. [«&», ro> ? «.] A figure in rhetonck, 
which fignifies a contrary illation, or inference, and is when an 
objection is refuted or difproved by the oppofition of a contrary 
fentence. SmOTt Rhetoric k* 

Anthyste'rick. adj. [from uti, againft, and ilV^©.] Goo 

againft hyftericks. , 

ANTI, [Dli.] A particle much ufed in compofition with worth 

derived from the Greek, and fignifies contrary to ; as, antvio 

narchical , oppofite to monarchy. 

Antia'cid. adj. [from «V) », and acidus , four.] Contrary to ou 
ne f s • tllJcJlllS 

Oils are antiacids, fo far as they blunt acrimony ; but a.3 they 
are bard of digeftion, they produce acrimony of another jort. 

z Arbuthnot on Ahnunts- 
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/ ,-Trr n £ rfrorri againft, and Adyjb'S a ba(1 

Antichache CTI * • u- l Q the cure of a bacl conftitution. 

habit.] ^ n f This word is corruptly written for ante- 

A^tichrIsti lt .4 a S ainft ’ and ° P ' 

pofite to chrfnanity. f ort 0 f men, the minifters, 

*^ts. 

AstichrAtianjsm. n.f. [from ant'ichri/Han.] Oppofition or 

contrariety to chnfiiamty- opin i ons have fattened upon 

Have we net lecn man) , y 

onnf'ipr the brand of antichrijliamjm . ) J )’ 

one anoth r th [from antichrifiianl] Contrariety 

ASTICHRISTIA'MTY. n. J. y 

Ant^hroTiTm. n.f. [«, againft, and ».v, time.] Devia- 
A tion front the right order or account of tune. 

[*S C S * - » F— 

th oXati^aken care to anticipate and prevent every man to 
draw him early into his church ; to g.ve p.ety the prepofleffion, 
and fo to engage him in holmefs. Hammerd t Ftradamentals. 

2. To take up before the time, at which any thing nng it ’je re- 

SU n'nd I have anticipated already, and taken up from Boccace, 
before I come to him . hut I am of the temper of kings, who 
are for prefer, t money, no matter how they pay it. Dryd Fall. 

3. To foretafte, or take an impreffion of fometmng, which is 

* not vet, as if it really was. . _ , . , 

The life of the defperate equals the anxiety of death, who 

but aa the life of the damned, and anticipate the defolations of 
k jj Brown s V ulgar Errours, b. 1. c. 2 ,. 

Why fnould v/e 

Anticipate our forrows ? ’tis like thofe 
That die for fear of death. . Denham s Sophy; 

a. To prevent any thing by crouding in before it; to preclude. 
Time, thou anticipat’Jl my dread exploits : 

The flighty purpofe never iso’ertook, 

Unlefs the deed go with it. Shakefpcare’s Macbeth. 

I am fo far from pretending to imbrue! the profeffion, or an * 

ticipating their directions to fuch as arc under their government. 

1 * Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

If our Apoftle had maintained fuch an anticipating principle 
cnoraven upon our fouls beiore all exercife ct leafon ; what 
did he talk of feeking the Lord, feeing that the knowledge of 
him was innate and perpetual. benhey s Sermons. 

Anticipation, n.f [from anticipate.'] 

1. The aft of taking up fomething before its time. 

The golden number gives the new moon four days too late, 

by reafon of the aforefaid anticipation , and our neglect of it. 

Eiolclcr on Time. 

2. Foretafte. 

It is not enough to be miferable when the time comes, un- 
lefs we make ourlelves fo beforehand, and by anticipation. 

L’ EJlrange. 

If we really live under the hope of future happinefs, we (hall 
tafte it by way of anticipation and forethought, an image of it 
will meet our minds often, and ftay there, as all pleafing ex- 
pectations do. Atierburys Sermons. 

3. Opinion implanted before the reafons of that opinion can be 
known. 

The eaft and weft, the north and fouth, have the fame anti- 
cipation concerning one fupreme difpofer of things. Stillingfeet. 

What nation is there, that, without any teaching, have not 
a kind of anticipation, or preconceived notion of a Deity ? 

Derhani s Phyfico-Theology. 
ALtick. adj. [probably from antiquus , ancient, as things out of 
ufe appear old.] Odd; ridiculoufly wild ; buffoon in gefticu- 
lation. 

What ! dares the (lave 
Come hither cover’d with an antick face. 

And fleer and fcorn at our folemnity ? Shakefp. Rom. & fid. 

Of all our antick fights, and pageantry, 

Which Englifh idiots run in crouds to fee. Dryden. 

d he prize was to be conferred upon the whiftler, that could 
go through his tune without laughing, though provoked by the 
antick poftures of a merry Andrew, who was to play tricks. 

, Addifon. Spchator, N° 179. 

A'ntick. n. f 

1. He that plays auticks ; he that ufes odd gefticulation : a buf- 
foon. 

Within the hollow crown. 

That rounds the mortal temples of a king. 

Keeps death his court; and there the antick fits, 

Scoffing his ftate. Shakefp. Richard II. 

Ifyoufhould fmile, he grows impatient. — 

Fear not, my lord, we can contain ourfelves. 

Were he the verieft antick in the world. Shakefp. Tam. Shr . 

2 . Odd appearance. 

A work of rich entail, and curious mold, 

Woven with anticks, and wild imagery. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 


For ev’ii at firft reflection (he efpies. 

Such toys, fuch antick, and fuch vanities. Davits'. 

As flic retires and fhrinks tor flume and fear. S,r J. Vcu 
To A'ntick. v. a. [from antick .] i o make antler . 

Mine own tongue 

Spiits what it fpeaks ; the wild ditgfc hathatoo ^ ^ 
A'Nxfcl'LV A [from antick.] In an antick manner; with 

odd poftures, or wild gefticulations. . 

Scrambling, outfacing, fafluon-mongrmg boys; 

That lye, and cog, and flout, deprave, and flan c , 

Go anticily, and {hew an outward hideoufneis. 

And fpeak of half a dozen dangerous words. . . . . 

* Shakefp. Much ado about A owing . 

JimiCLI'MAX. n.f [from and *^ 4 -] A fentence in 

which the laft part is lower than the ni l.. . . n 

A certain figure which was unknown to the ancients, is call- 
ed by fome an ’’anticlimax. Addifon' s 1 /hig Examine! . 

This diftich is frequently mentioned as an example. 

Next comes Dalhoufley the great god of war, 

Lieutenant ccl’nel to the earl of Mar. ■ , 

AnticonvuLsive. adj. [from againft, and cOi^u.J.ve. J 

Good againft con vulfions. . 

Whatfoever produces an inflammatory difpofition in the 
blood, produces the afthma, as antiamuujtve medicines Flayer. 

A' NT IGOR. n.f. [from An\, againft, and cor, the heart.] 

A preternatural fwelling ot a round figure, occalionec yy a 
fanguine and bilious humour, and appearing in a horle s breait, 
oppofite to his heart. An anticor may kill a horle, unles it 
be brought to a fuppuration by good remedies. Earner s DM. 
AnticoLrtier. n.ji [from <Zvu, againft, and courtier .] One 

that oppofes the court. # 

Anti'dotal. adj. [from antidote .] I hat which has the quality 
of an antidote, or the power of counteracting poilon. 

That bezoar is antidotal, we (hall not deny. Brown's V . Err. 
A'ntidotk. n.f [A ; &i©, antidotus, Lat. a thing given in op- 
pofition to fomething elfe.] 

A medicine given to expel the mifehiefs of another, as of 
poifon. ~ Quincy. 

Truft not the phyfician. 

His antidotes are poifon, and he flays 

More than you rob. Shakefp. Timon. 

What fool would believe that antidote delivered by Pierus 
againft the (ling of a fcorpion ; to fit upon an afs, with one’s 
face towards his tail. Brown s Vidgar Errours, b. i. c. 7 . . 

Poifon will work againft the ftars : beware; 

For ev’ry meal an antidote prepare. Dryden jun. f uv. Sat. 
AntidysenteLick. adj. [from Ait, againft, and dyfenteria, a 
bloody flux.] Good againft the bloody flux. 

Antifebrile, adj. [from Ah againlt, and febris, a fever.] 
Good againft fevers. 

Antifebrile medicines check the ebullition. Flayer. 

Antilo'garithm. n.f. [from *#, againft, and logarithm.'] 

The complement of the logarithm of a fine, tangent, or fe- 
cant; or the difference of that logarithm from the logarithm 
of ninety degrees. Chambers. 

Anti'logy. n.f [dvlfrcyla.] A contradiction between any words 
and paffages in an authour. Did. 

AntiLoquist. n.f. [from dti, againft, and loquor, to fpeak.] 

A contradictor. Did* 

AntimonaLchical. adj. [from Du, againft, and go- 

vernment by a fingle perfon.] Againft government by a fingle 
perfon. 

When he fpied the ftatuc of king Charles in the middle of 
the croud, and mod of the kings ranged over their heads, he 
concluded that an antimonarchical affembly could never choofb 
fuch a place. Addifon. Freeholder, N° 47. 

Antimona'rchicalness. n.f. [from antimonarchical.] The 
quality of being an enemy to regal power. 

AntimoLial. adj. [from anthnony.] Made of antimony; 
having the qualities of antimony; relating to antimony. 

They were got out of the reach of antimonial fumes. Grew * 
Though antimonial cups prepar’d with art. 

Their force to wine through ages fhould impart ; 

This diffipation, this profufe expence. 

Nor (hrinks their fize, nor waftes their (tores immenfe. 

Blachnorc on the Creation „ 
AflSITIMONY. n.f. [The ftibium of the ancients, by the 
Greeks called rL/xt. The reafon of its modern denomination 
is referred to Bafil Valentine, a German monk ; who, as the 
tradition relates, having thrown fome of it to the hos;s, ob- 
ferved, that, after it had purged them heartily, they immedi- 
ately fattened ; and therefore, he imagiped, his fellow monks 
would be the better for a like dofe. The experiment, how- 
ever, fucceeded fo ill, that they all died of it ; and the medicine 
was thenceforward called antimoine ; antimonk.] 

Antimony is a mineral fubftance, of a metalline nature, hav- 
ing all the feeming charaHers of a real metal, except malleabi- 
lity ; and may be called a femimetal, being a fofiile glebe of 
fome undetermined metal, combined with a fulphurous and 
ftonv fubftance. Mines of all metals afford it ; but chiefly 

tbpfe 



thofe of filver and lead; that in gold mines is' reckoned bell. 

It has alfo its own mines in Hungary, Germany, and France. 

It is found in clods or ftones of feveral fizes, bearing a near 
refemblance to black lead, only being lighter and harder. Its 
texture is full of little Ihining veins or threads, like needles ; 
brittle as gafs. Sometimes veins of a red or golden colour are 
intermixed, which is called male antimony ; that without them 
being denominated female antimony. Itfufes in the fire, though 
with fome difficulty ; and difiolves more eafily in water. When 
dug out of the earth, it is put into large crucibles, fufed by a 
violent fire, and then poured into cones, which make the crude 
antimony of the fhops. Of thefe cones the top is the pureft 
part, and the bafe the fouleft. It deftroys and diffipates all me- 
tals fufed with it, except gold; and is therefore ufeful in re- 
fining. It is a common ingredient in fpeculums, or burning 
concaves ; ferving to give them a finer polifh. It makes a part 
in bell metal ; and renders the found more clear. It is ming- 
led with tin, to make it more hard, white, and found ; and 
with lead, in the calling of printers letters, to render them 
more fmooth and firm. It is a general help in the melting of 
metals, and efpecially in calling of cannon balls. In pharmacy 
it is ufed under various forms, and with various intentions, 
chiefly as an emetick. It had no place in medicine before the 
fourteenth century ; and was generally neglected, till Paracel- 
fus brought it into elleem, in the beginning of the fixteenth 
century ; but much milchief was done by it, till the proper 
methods of preparing it were, after a long courfe of experi- 
ments; difcovered. Chambers. 

AntinephriYick. adj. [from A) and ^m^,] Medicines 
good againll difeafes of the reins and kidneys. 

Antinomy, n. f. [from Al and »«{*©-.] A contradiction between 
two laws, or two articles of the fame law. 
AntipaRalyYick. adj. [from civil and ®ragdxwnr.] Efficacious 
againll the pally. 

Antipathetical, adj. [from antipathy."] Having a natural 
contrariety to any thing. 

The foil is fat and luxurious, and antipathetical to all vene- 
mous creatures. Howel's V ocal Forefi. 

AntipatheYicalness. n.f [from antipathetical.} The qua- 
lity or Hate of having a natural contrariety to any thing. 

Did. 

AN TIT A THY. n.f. [fromAl, againll, and feeling ; 

antipathie, Fr.] 

1. A natural contrariety to any thing, fo as to Ihun it involunta- 
rily; averfion ; diflike. It is oppofed to fympathy . 

No contraries hold more antipathy , 

Than I and fuch a knave. Shakcfpeare' s King Lear. 

To this perhaps might be juftly attributed moll of the fym- 
pathies and antipathies obfervable in men. Locke. 

2 . It has fometimes the particle againf before the object of anti- 
pathy. 

I had a mortal antipathy againf Handing armies in times of 
peace ; bccaufe I took armies to be hired by the mailer of the 
family, to keep his children in flavery. Swift . 

3. Sometimes to. 

Ask you, what provocation I have had ? 

The llrong antipathy of good to bad. 

When truth, or virtue, an affront endures, 

Th’ affront is mine, my friend, and Ihould be yours. Pope. 

4. Formerly withy but improperly. 

Tangible bodies have an antipathy with air ; and any liquid 
body, that is more denfe, they will draw, condenfe, and, in ef- 
fect, incorporate. Bacon s Natural Hijlory, N° 80. 

ANTI PERI' STAS IS. n.f. [from Aimtlrcm;, formed of A) 
and to Hand round.] The oppofition of a contrary 

quality, by which the quality it oppofes, becomes heightened 
or intended ; or the action, by which a body attacked by an- 
other, collects itfelf, and becomes llronger by fuch oppofition : 
or an intention of the activity of one quality earned by the op- 
pofition of another. ..Thus quicklime is fet on fire by the aftu- 
iion of cold water ; fo water becomes warmer in winter than 
in fummer ; and thunder and lightening are excited in the 
middle region of the air, which is continually cold, and all by 
antiperifafis. This is an exploded principle in the Peripatetick 
philofophy. 

Th’ antiperifafis of age 

More inflam’d his am’rous rage. Cowley. 

The riotous prodigal detells covetoufnefs ; yet let him find 
thefprings grow dry, which feed his luxury, covetoufnefs fhall 
be called in ; and fo, by a ftrange antiperifafis , prodigality fhall 
beget rapine. Decay of Piety. 

Ant 1 pestilential, adj. [from A), againll, and pefilential.~\ 
Efficacious againll the infection of the plague. 

Perfumes correct the air before it is attracted by the lungs ; 
or, rather, antipefilential unguents, to anoint the nollrils with. 

Harvey on the Plague. 

ANTI PHRASIS. n.f. [from At, againll, and <p§d<r»?, a form of 
fpeech. ] The ufe of words in a fenfe oppofite to their proper 
meaning. 

You now find no caufe to repent, that you never dipt your 
hands in the bloody high courts of juftice, fo called only by 
antiphrafs. South's Dedication to his Sermons. 


Antipodal, adj. [from antipodes.] Relating to the countries 

inhabited by die antipodes. 

The Americans are antipodais unto the Indians. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. vi. c . 7 
ANTIPODES, n.f It has no fingular. [from dtfij againll, and 
®ro^sj, feet.] Thofepeople who, living on the other fide of the 
globe, have their feet directly oppofite to ours. 

We Ihould hold day with the antipodes , 

If you would walk in abfence of the fun. 

Shakejpeare's Merchant of Venice, 

So fnines the fun, tho’ hence remov’d, as clear 
When his beams warm th’ antipodes , as here. Waller. 

A'ntipope. n.f. [from Al, againll, and pope.] Hethatufurps 
the popedom, in oppofition to the right pope. 

This houfe is famous in hillory, for the retreat of an anti- 
pope , who called himfelf Felix V. ylddij'on on Italy. 

ANT IP T 0 'S IS. n.f. [AiAua-n;.] A figure in grammar, by 
which one cafe is put for another. 

ANtiquary. n.f. [ antiquarius , Lat.] A man feudious of an- 
tiquity ; a collector of ancient things. 

All thofe arts, rarities, and inventions, are but the reliffs of 
an intelle£l defaced with fin. We admire it now, only an- 
tiquaries do a piece of old coin, for the llamp it once bore. 

South's Sermons. 

With lharpen’d fight pale antiquaries pore, 

Th’ infeription value, but the rull adore. Pope. 

The rude Latin of the monks is Hill very intelligible ; had 
their records been delivered in the vulgar tongue, they could 
not now be underftood, unlefs by antiquaries. Swift. 

ANtiquary. adj. [This word is improper.] Old; antique. 

Here’s Nellor, 

Inftrucled by the antiquary times ; 

He mull, he is, he cannot but be wife. 

Shakefpearc' s Trollies and Crcjjida. 
To A'ntjquate. v. a. [ antiquo , Lat.] To put out of ufe; to 
make obfolete. 

The growth of chriftianity in this kingdom might reafon- 
ably introduce new laws, and antiquatc or abrogate fome old 
ones, that feemed lefs confiftent with the chriftian do&rines. 

Hale's Common Law of England. 
Milton’s Paradife Loll is admirable. But cannot I admire 
the height of his invention, and the ffrength of his expreflion, 
without defending his antiquated words, and the perpetual harlh- 
nefs of their found ? Dry den. 

Almighty Latium, with her cities crown’d, 

Shall like an antiquated fable found. Addifon on Italy. 

ANtiquatedness. n.f [from antiquated.'] The Hate of be- 
ing antiquated, worn out of ufe, or obfolete. 

ANTPQUE. adj. [antique, Fr. antiquus, Lat. It was formerly 
pronounced according to the Englilh analogy, with the accent 
on the firll fyllable ; but now after the French, with the accent 
on the laff, at leaft in profe; the poets ufe it varioufly.] 

1. Ancient; old; not modern. 

Now, good Cefario, but that piece of fong. 

That old and antique fong we heard laff night. 

Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Such truth in love as th’ antique world did know, 

In fuch a ffile as courts might boaft of now. JValler. 

2 . Of genuine antiquity. 

The feals which we have remaining of Julius Caefar, which 
we know to be antique , have the liar of Venus over them. 

Dry den s Virgil's /Ends, Pref. 
My copper lamps at any rate. 

For being true antique I bought ; 

Yet wifeTy melted down my plate. 

On modern models to be wrought ; 

And trifles I alike purfue, 

Becaufe they're old, becaufe they’re new'. Prior. 

3. Of old falhion. 

Forth came that ancient lord and aged queen, 

Array’d in antique robes down to the ground. 

And fad habiliments right well befeen. Fairy Kheen, b. 1. 

Mull he no more divert the tedious day ? 

Nor fparkling thoughts in antique words convey ? 

Smith to the Memory of Philip . 

4. Odd ; wild ; antick. 

Name not thefe living death-heads unto me ; 

For thefe not ancient but antique be. 

And fooner may a gulling weather-fpy 
By drawing forth heav’n’s fcheme, tell certainly 
What falhion’d hats or ruffs, or fuits next year. 

Our giddy-headed antique youth will wear. 

Anti'que. n.f. [from antique, adj.] An antiquity; 

of ancient times ; an ancient rarity. .. 

I leave to Edv/ard, now early of Oxford, my feal of J ulllJ * 
Ciefar; as alfo another feal, fuppofed to be a youiig Hercu es > 
both very choice antiques, and fet in gold. Swift s Laji 7 • 
Antj'queness. n.f. [from antique.] The quality of being an 
tique ; an appearance of antiquity. • r f 

We may difeover fomething venerable in the antiquenf 0 
the work ; but we would fee the defign enlarged, the figures rc 

formed, and the colour laid on. Addifon on the Georgnr.s- 
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ANTi'qtHTY. n. f [antiquiias, Lat.] 

“Son Ariftode, PolybS; and Cicero, the grated pM- 
Wo-lhcf themoft impartial hiitorian, and the moft conium- 
matc ftatefman of all antiquity. Addifm. Freeholder, 51- 
n The neople of old times ; the ancients. . . , 

That luch pillars were raifed by Seth, , all antiquity has a- 
1 Raleigh's Hflory of the World. 


VOWJH^ . . . 

- The works or remains ot old times. . . 

As for the obfervation of Machiavel, traduemg Gregory 
Great that he did what in him lay, to extinguifli all heathen 
antiquities • I do not find that thole zeals laft long ; as it ap- 
peal in the fucceffion of Sabinian, who did rev^therormer 

antiquities . 

a Old <ip*c 1 a. ludicrous fcn»c. t . 

4 ‘ Is not your voice broken ? your wind Ihort ? your chin 

double ? your wit Angle ? and every part about you Waited 
with anti.uit,? and wiil you yet call y 

e. Ancientnefs; as, this ring is valuable for its antiquity.^ 

ANTI SCII. n.f It has no fingular. [from «fl» and «■***• J ln 
geography, the people who inhabit on different fides ot tire 
equator, who, confequently, at noon have their lhadows pro- 
jected oppofite ways. Thus the people of the north are An- 
ti{ c ii to thofe of the fouth ; the one projecting their lhadows at 
noon toward die north pole, and the other toward the fouth 
1 Chambers. 

AntiscorbuYical. adj. [from A), againll, and fcorbutum, the 
feurvv.] Good againll the icurvy. 

The warm antijcorbutical plants, in quantities, will occafion 
{linking breath, and corrupt the blood Arbuth. on Aliments. 
AntiscorbuYick. adj . [from Ac, againll, and fcoi butum, the 
feurvy.] Good againll the feurvy. 

The warm antijcorbutidcs , animal diet, and animal falts, are 
proper. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

ANTISPASIS. n.f. [from Ail, againll, and wA, to draw.] 
The revulfion of any humour into another part. 
Antispasmo'dicic. adj. [from Al, againll, an damurp&y the 
cramp.] That which has the power of relieving the cramp. 
Ant isp antick. adj. [from Ai and o-'crartx©-. ] Medicines 
which caufe a revulfion of the humours. 

AntispleneYick. adj. [from dill and fplenetick.] Efficacious 
in difeafes of the fpleen. 

Antljpleneticks open the obftru&ions of the fpleen. Floyer. 
ANTI STROP HE. n.f. [Air^tpv, from All, the contrary way, and 
5 -gppr., turning.] In an ode fuppofed to be fung in parts, the 
fecond ffanza of every three, or fometimes every fecond llanza ; 
fo called becaufe the dance turns about. 

Antistrum aYick. adj. [from Al and fruma , a fcrophulous 
fwelling.] Good againll the king’s evil. 

I preferibed him a diflilled milk, with antifrumaticks , and 
purged him. JVifeman's Surgery. 

ANTITHESIS, n. f. in the plural antithefes. [AiBt&H, plac- 
ing in oppofition.] Oppofition of words or fentiments ; con- 
trail ; as in thefe lines : 

Though gentle, yet not dull, 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowing, full. Denham. 

I fee a chief, who leads my chofen fons. 

All arm’d with points, antithefes, and puns. Pope's Dunciad. 
ANtitype. n.f. [AItv 7 t<&.] That which is refembled or Iha- 
dowed out by the type ; that of which the type is the reprefen- 
tation. It is a term of theology. See Type. 

When once upon the wing, he foars to an higher pitch, from 
the type to the antitype, to the days of the Meffiah, the afeen- 
fion of our Saviour, and, at length, to his kingdom and domi- 
nion over all the earth. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

He brought forth bread and wine, and was the prieffc of the 
moll high God ; and imitating the antitype , or the fubllance, 
Chrifl himfelf. Taylor s Worthy Communicant. 

AntityYical. adj. [from antitype. ] That which relates to 
an antitype ; that which explains the type. 

Antiv f.ne'real. adj. [from Ai and venereal.] Good againll 
the venereal difeafe. 

If a lues be joined with it, you will fcarce cure your patient 
without exhibiting anti-venereal remedies. Wifeman's Surgery. 
A'ntler. n.f. [andouillier, Fr.] Properly the firll branches of 
a Hag’s horns ; but, popularly and generally, any of his 
branches. 

Grown old, they grow lefs branched, and firll lofe their 
brow antlers, or lowell furcations next to the head. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. g. 
A well grown Hag, whofe antlers rife 
High o’er his front, his beams invade the Ikies. Dryden. 

Bright Diana 

Brought hunted wild goats heads, and branching antlers 
... the fruit and honour cf her toil. Prior. 

A NIUE Cl. n.f. It has no fingular. [Lat. from A:l and to 
inhabit.] In geography, thofe inhabitants of the earth, who 
live under the fame meridian, and at the fame diftance from the 
equator ; the one toward the north, and the other to the fouth. 
Hence they have the fame longitude, and their latitude is alfo 

VoT’ I ° f a different deamination. They are in the fame 


r ed. 
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femicircle of the meridian, but oppofite parallels. They have 
precifely the fame hours of the day and night, but oppofite fea- 
fons ; and the night of the one is always equal to the day of the 


rffoNO MASIA. f. [from «» 1 i and 'V*, a name.] A 
‘ form of fpeech, in which, fora proper name, isjHrt the name 


Chambers. 


of fome dignity, office, profeffion, fcience, or trade ; 01 
a proper name is put in the room of an appellative. I bus a 
is called his majefty ; a nobleman, his lordihip. We fay the 
philofopher inftead of Ariftode, and the orator for Cicero . thus 
a man is called by the name of his country, a German, an Ita- 
lian; and a grave man is called a Cato, and a wife man a bo- 
, 0 Smith s Rhetonck. 


lomon. 


A'ntre. [antre, Fr. antrum, Lat.] A cavern; a cave; a den. 

With all my travels hillory : 

Wherein of antres vaff, and defartsridle, 

It was my hent to fpeak. Shakejp. Otheuo. 

A'nvil. n.fi [ampille, Sax.] # , , 

1. The iron block on which the ffnith lays his metal to oe forged. 
Ifaw a fmith Hand with his' hammer, thus, ^ 

The whilft his iron did on the anvil cool. Shak. King John. 

On their eternal anvils here he found 
The brethren beating, and the blows go round. Dryden . 

2 \ Any thing on which blows arc laid. 

Here I clip 

The anvil of my fword, and do conteft 

Hotly and nobly. Shakejpeare's Ccriolanus. 

3. Figuratively; to be upon the anvil, is to be in a. irate of 
formation or preparation. 

Several members of our houfe knowing, fome time ago, what 
was upon the anvil, went to the clergy, and defired their judg- 
ment. Swift. 

AnxiYty. n.f. [ anxietas , Lat.] 

1. Trouble of mind about fome future event ; fufpenfe withun- 
eafinefs ; perplexity ; folicitude. 

To be happy, is not only to be freed from the pains and 
difeafes of the body, but from anxiety and vexation of fpirit ; 
not only to enjoy the pleafures of fenfe, but peace of confid- 
ence, and tranquillity of mind. Tillotfion. 

2. In the medical language, depreffion ; lownefs of fpints. 

In anxieties which attend fevers, when the cold fit is over, a 
warmer regimen may be allowed ; and becaufe anxieties often 
happen by fpafms from wind, fpices are ufeful. Arbuthnot . 

A'NXIOUS. adj. [anxius, Lat.] 

1. Diilurbed about fome uncertain event ; folicitous. 

His penfive cheek upon his hand reclin’d, 

And anxious thoughts revolving in his mind. Dryden ♦ 

With beating hearts the dire event they wait, 

Anxious, and trembling for the birth of fate. Pope * 

2. Careful; full of inquietude; unquiet. 

In youth alone, unhappy mortals live ; 

But ah ! the mighty blifs is fugitive ; 

Difcolour’d ficknefs, anxious labour come. 

And age, and death’s inexorable doom. DrydeAs VirgiL 

3. Careful, as of a thing of great importance. 

There being no writings we need to be folicitous about the 
meaning of, but thofe that contain truths we are to believe, or 
laws we are to obey, we may be lefs anxious about the fenfe of 
other authours. Locke. 

4. It has generally for or about before the obje£l, but fometimes of. 

Who anxious of neglecl, fufpecting change, 

Confults her pride, and meditates revenge. Granville. 

A'nxiously. adv. [from anxious.] In an anxious manner ; fo- 

licitoufly ; unquietly ; carefully. 

But where the lofs is temporal, every probability of it needs 
not put us fo anxioufy to prevent it, fince it might be repaired 
again. South. 

Thou what befits the new lord mayor. 

And what the Gallick arms will do. 

Art anxioufy inquifitive to know. Dryden. 

ANxiousness. n.J. [from anxious.] The quality of being an- 
xious ; fufeeptibility of anxiety. 

A 7 ny . adj. [anij, emg, Sax.] 

1. Every; whoever he be; whatever it be. It is, in all its fenfes, 
applied indifferently to perfons or things. 

I know you are now. Sir, a gentleman born — Ay and have 
been fo any time thefe four hours. Shakejpeare's Winter's Tale. 

You contented yourfelf with being capable, as much as any 
whofoever, of defending your country with your fword. Dryd. 

How fit is this retreat for uninterrupted lludy ? Any one that 
fees it will own, I could not have chofen a more likely place to 
converfe with the dead in. Pope's Letters . 

2. Whofoever; whatfoever; as diftinguilhed from fome other. 

What warmth is there in your affection towards any of thefe 
princely fuitors that are already come. Shakefp. Merch. ofVcn. 

An inverted motion being begun any where below, continues 
itfelf all the whole length. Locke . 

3* It is ufed in oppofition to none . 

I wound and I heal : neither is there any that can deliver out 
of my hand. ^ Deut. xxxii. 39. 

A orist. n. f. Indefinite ; a term in the Greek gram- 


mar. 
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JWRTA. n.f. [*ogl»j.l The great artery which rifes immedi- 
ately out of the left ventricle of the heart. Quincy. 

Apa'ce. adv. [from a and pace 5 that is, with a great pace.] 

I „ Quick; fpeedily: ufed of things in motion. 

Or when the flying libbard file did chace, 

She could them nimbly move, and after fly apace. F. Queen. 

Ay, quoth my uncle Glo’fter, 

Small herbs have grace, great weeds do grow apace. 

And fince methinks, I would not grow fo faff, 

Becaufe fweet flow’rs are flow, and weeds make hafte. 

Shakefp. Richard III. 

He promis’d in his eaft a glorious race ; 

Now funk from his meridian, fets apace. Dryden's Aurcngz. 
Is not he imprudent, who, feeing the tide making hafte to- 
wards him apace , will fleep till the fea overwhelm him. 'Tillotfon . 

2. With hade; applied to fome adiion. 

The baron now his diamonds pours apace ; 

Th’ embroider’d king who fiiows but half his face. 

And his refulgent queen. Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 

3. Haftily 3 with fpeed : fpoken of any kind of progreflion from 
one ftate to another. 

This'fecond courfe of men, 

With fome regard to what is juft and right. 

Shall lead their lives, and multiply apace. Milton’s Par. Lojl , 
The life and power of religion decays apace here and at 
home, while we are fpreading the honour of our arms far and 
wide through foreign nations. Attcrbury s Sermons. 

If fenfible pleafure, or real grandeur, be our end, we fiiall 
proceed apace to real mifery. Watts' s lmprov. op the Mind. 

Apago'gical. adj. [from dirayuiyr , 3 compounded of «tto, from, 
and dyu, to bring or draw.] An apagogical demonftration is 
fuch as does not prove the thing diredtly 3 but fhews the im- 
pofiibility, or abfurdity, which arifes from denying it 3 and is 
alfo called reduPtio ad impojfibile , or ad ahfurdum. Cha?nbers. 

Apa'rt. adv. [apart, Fr.] 


I. Separately from the reft in place. 
Since I e 


enter into that queftion, it behoveth me to give rea- 
fon for my opinion, with circumfpeeftion ; becaufe I walk aflde, 
and in a way apart from the multitude. Raleigh's Hijlory. 

The party difcerned, that the earl of Effcx would never lerve 
their turn, they refolved to have another army apart , that fhould 
be at their devotion. Clarendon , b. viii. 

2. In a ftate of diftin&ion ; as, to fet apart for any ufe. 

He is fo very figurative, thatrhe requires a grammar apart , to 
conftrue him. Dry den. 

The tyrant fiiall demand yon facred load. 

And gold and veflels fet apart for God. Prior. 

3. Diftindfly. 

Mofes firft nameth heaven and earth, putting waters but in 
the third place, as comprehending waters in the word earth 3 
but afterwards he nameth them apart. Raleigh's Hijlory. 

4. At a diftance 3 retired from the other company. 

So pleafe you, m idam, 

To put apart thefe your attendants, I 

Shall bring Emilia forth. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Apartment. n.J. [apartcmcnt,Fr.] A part of the houfe al- 
lotted to the ufe of any particular perfon 3 a room 3 a fet of 
rooms. 

A private gallery ’twixt th’ apart?nents led, 

Not to the foe yet known. Sir J. Denham. 

Pale as death, defpoil’d of his array. 

Into the queen’s apartment takes his way. Dryden's Fables. 
The moft conflderable ruin is that on the eaftern promon- 
tory, where are ftill fome apartments left, very high and arched 
at t0 p t Acldifons Remarks on Italy. 

A'pathy. n.f [*, not, and feeling.] The quality of 

not feeling 3 exemption from paflion 3 freedom from mental 
perturbation. 

Of good and evil much they argued then, 

Paflion, and apathy , and glory, and fhame. 

Miltons Paradife Loft. 

To remain infenfible of fuch provocations, is not conftancy, 

but apathy. . Smtk 

In lazy apathy let ftoicks boaft 
Their virtue fix’d 3 ’tis fixed as in froft. 

Contrasted all, retiring to the breaft 3 

But ftrength of mind is exercife, not reft. Pope. 

APE. n.f [ape, Iceland ifii.] * 

It A kind of monkey remarkable for imitating what he fees. 

I will be more newfangled than an ape , more giddy in my 
defires than a monkey. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Writers report, that the heart of an ape worn near the heart, 
comforteth the heart, and increafeth audacity. It is true, that 
the ape is a merry and bold beaft. Bacon s Natural Hi/lory. 

With glittering gold and fparklinggems they mine. 

But apes and monkeys are the gods within. Granville. 

2 . An imitator 3 ufed generally in the bad fenfe. 

Julio Romano, who, had he himfqlf eternity, and could put 
breath into his work, would beguile nature of her cuftom : fo 
perfectly he is her ape. Shakefp. Jf inter s Tale. 

To Ape. v. a. [from ape.] To imitate, as an ape imitates hu- 
man adtions. 
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Aping the foreigners in every drefs. 

Which, bought at greater coft, becomes him lefs. Drydert 
Curfe on the {tripling ! how he apes his fire ! 

Ambitioufly fententious ! Adclifon's Cato 

Ape'ak, or Ape'ek. adv. [probably from a pique,] In a p 0 f- 
ture to pierce the ground. 

A'pepsy. n.f [dus^a.] A lofs of natural concodtion. Quincy. 
A'per. n.f [from ape.] A ridiculous imitator or mimick. 
Ape'rient. adj. [aperio, Lat. to open.] That which has the 
quality of opening 3 chiefly ufed in medicine for gently p Ur _ 
gative. 

There be bracelets fit to comfort the fpirits 3 and they be of 
three intentions 3 refrigerant, corroborant, and aperient. Bacon. 

Of the Items of plants, fome contain a fine aperient fait, and 
are diuretick and faponaceous. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

Ape'ritive. adj. [Gomaperio, Lat. to open.] fhat which has 
the quality of opening die excrementious paflages of the 
body. 

They may make broth, with the addition or aperitive herbs. 

Harvey on Conjumptions. 

Ape'rt. adj. [apertus, Lat.] Open. _ 

Apertion. n.f. [from apertus, Lat.] 

1. An opening 3 a paflage through any thing 3 a gap. 

The next now in order are the apertiens 3 under which term 
I do comprehend doors, windows, ftaircafes, chimneys, or 
other conduits : in fhort, all inlets or outlets. Wotton’ s Archit. 

2. The adt of opening 3 or ftate of being opened. 

The plenitude of veflels, otherways called the plethora, when 
it happens, caufeth an extravafation of blood, either by ruption 
or apertion of them. Wifemaris Surgery. 

Ape'rtly. adv. [aperte, Lat.] Openly 3 without covert. 
Ape'rtness. n.J'. [from apert.] Opennefs. 

In general, the freedom, or apertnefs and vigour of pro- 
nouncing, and the clofenefs and muffling, and, as 1 may fay, 
lazinefs of fpeaking, render the found confiderably different. 

Holder s Elements of Speech. 
A'perture. n.f. [from apertus, open.] 

1. The adt of opening. 

Hence arifeth the facility of joining a confonaiit to a vowel, 
becaufe from an appulfe to an aperture is eafier, than from one 
appulfe to another. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

2 . A11 open place. 

If memory be made by the eafy motion of the fpirits through 
the opened paflages, images, without doubt, pals through the 
fame apertures. Glanville' s Scepfis Scicntifca , i ref ace. 

3. The hole next the objedt glafs of a telefcope or microfcope. 

The concave metal bore a n aperture of an inch- 3 but the 
aperture was limited by an opaque circle, perforated in the mid- 
dj e> * Newton's Optic ks . 

4. Enlargement ; explanation: a fenfe feiucm found. 

It is too much untwifted by the dodlors, and, like philcfo- 
phy, made intricate by explications, and difficult by the aper- 
ture and diflolution of diftindfions. Taylor's Worthy Communis. 
Ape'talous. adj. [of «, priv. and ortraAo;, a leaf.] Without 
petala or flower leaves, 

Apl/talousness. n.f. [from apeialous.] Being without leaves. 
APEX. n.f. apices , plur. [Lat.] The tip or point of any 
thing. 

The apex , or lefler end of it, is broken off*. Woodward. 
APHJE'RESIS. n. f [<ty«ig«n?.] A figure in grammar that 
takes away a letter or fyllable from the beginning of a word. 
AP HE' LION. n.f. aphelia, plur. [from «Vc, and fo*©-, the fun.] 
That part of the orbit of a planet, in which it is at the point re- 
moteft from the fun. 

The reafon why the comets move not in the zoJiack, is, 
that, in their aphelia, they may be at the greateft di fiances bom 
one another 3 and confequently difturb one another s motions 
the leaft that may be. Cbeynes P hilofoph. Principles. 

APHE'TA. n.f [with aftrologers.] The name of the plant, 
which is imagined to be the giver or difpofer of life in a nati- 
vity. 

Aphe'tical. adj. [from apheta.] Relating to the apheta. ^ 
AphilaVthropy. n.f [*, without, and qn\ou&£uma 9 love Oi 
mankind.] Want of love to mankind. 

A'phony. n.f. [«, without, and fpeech.] A lofs of fpeeoi. 

J Quincy. 

A'PHORISM. n.f. [dpo^c.] A maxim 5 a precept con- 
tracted in a fhort fentence ; an unconnedfed pofition. 

He will eafily difeern how little of truth there is in the mul- 
titude 3 and though fometimes they are flattered with that apho- 
rifin, will hardly believe the voice of the people to he the voice 
of God. Browns Vulgar Err ours, b. i. c. 3 * 

I {ball at prefent confider the aphorifm , that a man of re 1- 
gion and virtue is a more ufeful, and confequently a more va- 
luable member of a community. Rogers's Sermons. 

Aphori'stical. adj. [from aphorifm.] In the form of an ap 0 
rifm 3 in feparate and unconnedfed fentences. 
Aphoristically, adv. [ from aphorijl ical.] In the form 0 

aphorifm. , f 

Thefe being carried down, do feldom mifs a cui e 01 “ c 
mer, as Hippocrates doth likeways aphoriftically tell us. 

Harvey on ConfumpUons. 

o ApHRO- 
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AsttkdDiSi'ACAt. \ adi [from fA Venus.] Relating to 

a ^r^TCT'Anc 1 the venereal difeafe. 

A'PIAR v »•/ [from apis, Lat. a bee.J The place where bees 

ar Thofe who are (killed in bees, when they fee a foreign 
r noroachine to plunder their hives* have a tnciv to 1 

vert them into fome neighbouring apiary, there to aakevwt 

[Lat. from afesc the top.] Little knota 
that erow on the tops of the (lamina, in the middle of a flower. 
They are commonly of a dark purplilh colour. y t e micro 
fcone they have been difeovered to be a fort of capful* femna- 
J OS feed veflels, containing in them fmall globular, and often 
oval particles, of various colours, and cxquihtely formed^ 

Api'ece. adv. [from a for each, and piece, or lliare.] To the 

onrt or fli&rc of cucli* . ^ 

Men in whofe mouths at firft founded nothing but mortifi- 
cation, ’were come to think they might lawfully have fix or 
feven wives apiece. Hooker , Preface. 

I have to night difpatched flxteen bufinefies, a month s length 
apiece, by an abftradt of fuccefs. Shak. All’s well that ends well. 

1 One copy of this paper may ferve a dozen of you, which will 
be lefs than a farthing apiece. Swift. 

A'pisH. adj. [from ape.] 

1 . Having the qualities of an ape 3 imitative. 

Report of fafliions in proud Italy, 

Whofe manners ftill our tardy, apijh nation 

Limps after, in bafe aukward imitation. Shak. Richardll. 

2. Foppilh 3 affected. 

Becaufe I cannot flatter, and look fair. 

Duck with French nods and apifi courtefy, 

I muft be held a rancorous enemy. Shakefp. Ri char dill. 

3. Silly 3 triflingj infignificant. # 

All this is but apifo fophiftry ; and, to give it a name divine 
and excellent, is abufive and unjuft. Glanville s Scepfs Sclent. 

4. Wanton 3 playful. 

Gloomy fits the queen 5 
Till happy chance reverts the cruel feene 3 
And apijh folly, with her wild refort 

Of wit and jeft, difturbs the folemn court. Prior. 

A'pishly. adv. [from apiJJ).] In an apifh manner 3 foppifhly 5 
conceitedly. 

A'pishness. n.f [from apijh.] MimickrjO foppery 3 infigni- 
ficance 3 playfulnefs. 

ApFtpat. adv. [a word formed from the motion.] With quick 
palpitation. 

O there he comes— Ay, my Hedtor of Troy, welcome my 
bully, my back 3 agad my heart has gone apitpat for you. 

Congreve's Old Batchelor. 
APLU'STRE. n.f. [Latin.] The ancient enfign carried in 
fea veflels. 

The one holds a fword in her hand, to reprefent the Iliad, as 
the other has an aplvjlre, to reprefent the Odyfley, or voyage of 
Ulyfles. Addifon. 

APOCALYPSE, n.f. [from rlaroxa^v'Alu.] Revelation 3 dis- 
covery : a word ufed only of the facred writings. 

O for that warning voice, which he who faw 
Th’ apocalypfe heard cry in heav’n aloud. Milton's Par. Lojl. 
With this throne, of the glory of the Father, compare the 
throne of the Son of God, as feen in the apocalypfe. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Apocaly'ptical. adj. [from apocalypfe.] Concerning reve- 
lation 3 containing revelation. 

if we could underftand that feene, at the opening of this 
apocalyptical theatre, we fhould find it a reprefentation of the 
majefty of our Saviour. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Apocalyptically, adv. [from apocalyptical.] In fuch a man- 
ner as to reveal fomething fecret, 

APOCOPE, n. f A figure in grammar, when the 

laft letter or fyllable of a word is taken away 3 as, ingeni for 
ingenii. 

Apocri/stick. adj. [dvoxparwet, from dvox^ovu, to drive.] Re- 
medies endued with a repelling and aftringent power, by which 
they prevent the too great afflux of humours to a part difeafed. 

, Chambers. 

A 1 O CRYPHA. n. f. [from a- mox^vyf.u, to put out of fight.] 

Books whofe authours are not known. It is ufed for the 
books appended to the facred writings, which, being of doubt- 
ful authours, are lefs regarded. 

V e hold not the apocrypha for facred, as we do the holy 
feripture, but for human compofitions. Hooker, b. v. 

Apo'cryphal. adj. [from apocrypha.] 

1. Not canonical 3 of uncertain authority. 

Jercm, who laith, that all writings not canonical are apocry- 
phal, ufes not the title apccryphal, as the reft of the fathers or- 
dinarily have done, whofe cuftom is fo to name, for the moft 
part, only fuch as might not publickly be read or divulged. 

„ n . , . , Hooker, b. v. $ 20. 

2. v^ontained in the apocrypha. 

To fpeak of her in the words of the apocryphal writers wif 
dom ,s glorious, and never fadeth away . p 
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3. It is fometimes ufed for an account of uncatonorft. 
Apocrypha uv. A [from ^cryphaf] Uncertainly, 

indifputably. atocrvphal] Uncertainty 3 

Apo'crs phalness. n.f [from apqyrypmi j 

doubtfulnefs of credit. , ,i»mnnftra* 

Apodi'ctical. adj. [from evident truth ; 

tion.J Demonftrative ; evident beyond contradiaio • 

Holdino- an apoMdical knowledge, and an allured Ki - o 
of it; verily, to perfuade their apprehenfions otherwmvvei 
-i: ,1 that there were more than one c-i-tit 


to 

make Euclid believe, that there were more than one cu.uc m 

. , Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. 1. c. 1 o. 

‘ We can fay all at the number three 5 therefore the worid is 
nerfeT. Tobit went, and his dog followed him; therefore 
Siere is a world in the moon, were an “1 9. 

JPODl’XIS. n.f. [^».«k.] Demonftration. f "r 

JPOGM'ON. in.f [from «V, from, and r,, the ear h.] A 
A'pog ee. i point in the heavens, in which the lui , r 
JPOGE'UM. j planet, is at the greateft diftance pofiible from 
the earth in its whole revolution. The ancient aftronomers 
regarding the earth as the centre of the fyftem, cmefly regarded 
the apogaeon and perigaeon, which the moderns, ma ung ^ 
fun the centre, change for the aphelion and perihelion. Lhamb. 

Thy fin is in his apogaeon placed, 

And when it moveth next, muft needs defeend. lanjax. 

It is not yet agreed in -what time, precifely, the apogeum ab- 
folveth one degree. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. u 

Apologe'tical. I adj. [from to defend.] I hat which 

Apologe'tick. 3 ts 'aid in defence of any tning or perion. 

^ I defign to publifh an eflay^he greater part of which is apolo- 
getical, for one fort of ciiymifts. _ Boyle * 

Apologetically, adv. [rrom apologctical.] In the way of de- 
fence or excufe. 

Apo'logist. n.f [from To apologize.] He that makes an apo- 
logy 3 a pleader in favour of another. 

To ApoYogize. v. n. [from apology.] 

1. To plead in favour of any perfon or thing. 

It will be much morp feafonable to reform than apologize or 
rhetoricate 3 and therefore it imports thofc, who dwell fecure, 
to look about them.- Decay of Piety * 

2. It has the particle for before the fubjedf of apology. 

I ought to apologize for my indiferetion in the whole under- 
taking. Wake's Preparation for Death . 

The tranflator needs not apologize for his choice of this piece, 
which was made in his childhood. Pope's Preface to Statius . 
A'pologue. n.f [dor otoy®-.] Fable 3 ft ory contrived to teach 
fome moral truth. 

An apologue of Tfop is beyond a fyllogifm, and proverbs 
more powerful than demonftration. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Some men are remarked for pleafantnefs in raillery 3 others 
for apologues and appofite diverting ftories. Locke. 

APOTOGY. n.J. [apologia, Lat. «wo Xoyla.] 

1. Defence 5 excufe. Apology generally fignifles rather excufe than 
vindication, and tends rather to extenuate the fault, than prove 
innocence. This is, however, fometimes unregarded by writers. 

In her face excufe 

Came prologue 3 and apology too prompt 3 

Which with bland words at will file thus addrefs’d. 

Milton' s Parad. Lojl, b. ix. /. 854. 

2. It has for before the objedt of excufe. 

It is not my intention to make an apology for my poem ; 
fome will think it needs no excufe, and others will receive none. 

Dryden's Pref. to Abf and Achit . 

I fhall neither trouble the reader, nor myfelf, with any apo - 
logy for publifhing of thefe fermons 3 for if they be, in any 
meafure, truly ferviceable to the end for which they are de- 
figned, I do not fee what apology is necefiary 3 and if they be 
not fo, I am fure none can be fufiicient. Tillotfon, 

Apomeco'metry. n.f. [Inc, from, diftance, and 

to meafure.] The art of meafuring things at a diftance. 
APONEUR O' SIS. n f [from dT?, from, and -.sfov, a nerve.] 
An expanfion of a nerve into a membrane. 

When a cyft rifes near the orifice of the artery, it is formed 
by the aponeurojts that runs over the vefiel, which becomes ex- 
Ceflively expanded. Sharp’s Surgery. 

APO' PH AS IS. n.f [Lat. a denying.] A figure in 

rhetorick, by which the orator, fpeaking ironically, feems to 
wave what he would plainly infinuate 3 as. Neither will I men- 
tion thofe things, which if 1 fhould, you notwithjlandlng could nei- 
ther confute or fpeak againfl them. Smith’s Rhetorick. 

Apophl i/gma tick. adj. \d?ro and p\sy;jt.u.] I hat which has 
the quality of drawing away phlegm. 

Apophle'civiatism. n.f [«™ and A medicine of 

which the intention is to draw phlegm from the blood. 

And fo it is in apophlegmatijms and gargarifms, that draw the 
rheum down by the palate. Bacon’s Natural Hijl. N° ?8. 

Apophl eg m a iizant. n. f [Ho and ^Xsyfta.] Any remedy 
which caufes an evacuation of ferous or mucous humour by 
the noftrils, as particular kinds of fternutatcries. Quincy 
AW H THE g m . n.f. sc.] A remarkable fayina >a va- 
luable maxim uttered on fome fudden occafion. ° * 

V/e may magnify the apophthegms , or reputed replies of wif- 

dom ? 
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dom, whereof many are to be feen in Laertius and Lycofthe- 
ncs. Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b. i. c. 6. 

I had a mind to collect and digeft fuch obfervations and 
apophthegms , as tend to the proof ot that great affertion, All is 
vanity. Prior’s Pref. to Solomon. 

APO'PHTGE. n. f [«t flight, or efcape.] Is, in archi- 
tecture, that part of a column, where it begins to fpring 
out of its bale ; and was originally no more than the ring or 
ferrel, which anciently bound the extremities of wooden pil- 
lars, to keep them from fplitting, and were afterward imitated 
in {tone work. We fometimes call it the fpring of the column. 

Chambers. 

APG'PHTSIS. n. f. [cci ropvrt!.] The prominent parts of fame 
bones ; the fame as procefs. It differs from an epiphyfis, as 
that is a continuance of the bone itfelf ; whereas the latter is 
fomewhat adhering to a bone, and of which it is not properly 
a part. Quincy. 

It was the apophyfis , or head of the os tibiae, which makes the 
knee. TVifeman’ s Surgery. 

Apople'ctical. adj. [from apoplexy.'] Relating to an apo- 
plexy. 

We meet with the fame complaints of gravity in living bo- 
dies, when the faculty locomotive feems abolifhed ; as may be 
obferved in fupporting perfons inebriated, apopleblical , or in 
lipothymies and fwoonings. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. iv. 

In an apoplcflkal cafe, he found extravafated blood, making 
way from the ventricles of the brain. Derha?us Phyfico-Tbeol. 

Apople'c tick. adj. [from apoplexy.] Relating to an apo- 
plexy. 

A lady was feized with an apoplefiick fit, which afterward 
terminated in fome kind of lethargy. JVifcjnans Surgery. 

A'poplex. n. f [See APOPLEXY.] Apoplexy. The laft 
fyllable is cut away ; but this is only in poetry. 

Prefent punifhment purfues his maw. 

When furfeited and fwell’d, the peacock raw. 

He bears into the bath ; whence want of breath. 

Repletions, apoplex, inteftate death. Drydcn’s Juvenal. 

A'poplexed. adj. [from apoplex.] Seized with an apoplexy. 

Senfe, fure, you have, 

Elfe could you not have motion : but fure that fenfe 
Is apoplex" d. Shakefp. Ha??det. 

A'POPLEXY. 72 . f. [dnopXr&t;.] A fudden deprivation of all 
internal and external fenfation, and of all motion, unlefs of the 
heart and thorax. The caufe is generally a repletion, and in- 
dicates evacuation, joined with ftimuli. Quincy. 

Apoplexy is a fudden abolition of all the fenfes, external and 
internal, and of all voluntary motion, by the ftoppage of the 
flux and reflux of the animal fpirits through the nerves deftined 
for thofe motions. Arbuth?ict on Diet. 

• Peace is a very apoplexy , lethargy, mulled, deaf, fleepy, in- 
fenfible. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

A fever may take away my reafon, or memory, and an apo- 
plexy leave neither fenfe nor underftanding. Locke. 

APOPdA. n.f. [a-srocici.] Is a figure in rhetorick, by which 
the fpcaker Ihews, that he doubts where to begin for the multi- 
tude of matter, or what to fay in fomeftrange and ambiguous 
thing ; and doth, as it were, argue the cafe with himfelf. Thus 
Cicero fays, Whether he took them from his fellows more impu- 
dently, gave tke?n to a harlot more lafcivioufy, re? 7 ioved them from 
the Roman people more zviekedly, or altered they. f ?nore prcfwnplu- 
oufly , I carmot well declare. Smith’s Rhetorick. 

APORRHG'EA. n.f [duro^oir,.] Effluvium; emanation; fome- 
thing emitted by another. 

The reafon of this he endeavours to make out by atomical 
aporrheeas , which palling from the cruentate weapon to the 
wound, and being incorporated with the particles of the falve, 
carry them to the aftecled part Glanville’s Scepfs, c. 24. 

APOSIO P E 1 SIS. n.f [d.'&oc?M 7 [r,ai-, from oesre, after, and crtUTT&u:, 
to be filent.] A form of fpeech, by which the fpeaker, 
through fome affection, as forrow, balhfulnefs, fear, anger, or 
vehemency, breaks off his fpeech before it be all ended. A 
figure, when, (peaking of a thing, we yet feem to conceal it, 
though indeed we aggravate it ; or when the courfe of the 
fentence begun is fo Itayed, as thereby fome part of the fen- 
tence not being uttered, may be underftood ; as, I might fay 
much 772 07 m e, but itiodcjiy coynmands flence . S?mth s Rhetorick. 

Apo'stasy. n.f [ootoWk.] Departure from what a man has 
profeffed : it is generally applied to religion ; fometimes with 
the particle from. 

The canon law defines apojlafy to be a wilful departure from 
that date of faith, which any perfon has profeffed himfelf to 
hold in the chriftian church. Aylijfe s Parergon . 

The affable archangel had forewarn’d 
Adam, by due example, to beware 
Apojlafy, by what befel in heav’n 

To thofe apoftates. Milt 071 s Paradife Lofl , b. vi. /. 43. 

Vice in us were not only wickednefs, but apojlafy, degene- 
rate wickcdnefs. Sprat. 

Whoever do give different worftlips, muff bring in more 
gods ; which is an apojlafy from one God. Stillingfeet. 

APG'STATE. n.f [apojlata, Lat. One that has for- 

faken his profeffion ; generally applied to one that has left his 
religion. • 2 
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" The angels, for difobedience, thou haft referred to a mif 
rable immortality ; but unto man, equally rebellious, eou'f" 
apojlate from thee and goodnefs, thou haft given a Saviou-- ' ^ 

. n . . f r • u j- ^°£ ers s Sermons, 

Apojtates in point ot faith, are, according to the civil ] aw 

fubjedt unto all punifhments ordained again!! hereticks, * ’ 

, Aylife’s Parergon Juris Caaonici 

Aposta'tical. adj. [from apojlate.] Alter the manner of an 
apoftate. 

To Apostatize, v. n. [from apojlate.] To forfake one’s pro 
feffion ; it is commonly ufed of one who departs from his veli 




gion. 


None revolt from the faith ; not becaufe they rnuft not look 
upon a woman to luft after her, but becaufe they are reftrained 
from the perpetration of their lufts. If wanton glances, and 
libidinous thoughts, had been permitted by the gofpel, they 
would have apojtatixed neverthelefs. Bentley s Sermons 

To A p o s t r. mat*:, v. n. [from apofleme-] To become an apo- 
fteme; to fvvell and corrupt into matter. 

There is care to be taken in abfeeffes of the breaft and belly, 
in danger of breaking inwards ; yet, by opening thefe too foon* 
they fome times apojlemate again, and become crude. V/ifeman 

Apostem aTion. n.f [from apojiemaie.] The formation of 
an apofteme ; the gathering of a hollow purulent tumour. 

Nothing can be more admirable than the many ways nature 
hath provided for preventing, or curing of fevers ; as, vomit- 
ings, apoJle?nations , falivations, c - e. G'Wi Cojmolcgia Sacra. 

A'posteme. \ n.J. [avr&y-rL-.', .] A hollow 1 welling, filled with 

A pos t u m e . 5 purulent matter ; an ablceft. 

With equal propriety we may affirm, that ulcers of the lungs, 
or apojlcmes of the brain, do happen 0 h ; n the left fide. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 3 . 

The opening of apoflemes , before tire luppuration be perfect- 
ed, weaken eth the heat, and renders them crude. Wjemm. 

A P O'Sri LE. n.f [apcjlolus, Lat. } A perfon fent with 

mandates by another. It is particularly applied to them whom 
our Saviour deputed to preach the gofpel. 

But all his mind is bent to holinefs ; 

His champions are the prophets and apojlles. Sbak. Men. ; V. 

I am far from pretending infallibility; that would betoereft 
myfelf into an apojlle : a prefumption in any one that cannot 
confirm what he fays by miracles. Locke. 

We know but a fmall part of the notion of an apoftle , by 
knowing barely that he is fent forth. Watts’s Logick. 

Apo'sTLESHip. n.f [from apojlle.] The office or dignity of 
an apoftle. 

Where, becaufe faith is in too low degree, 

I thought it fome apojHeJhip in me 

To (peak things, which by faith alone I fee. Donne. 

God hatn ordered it, that St. Paul hath writ epiftles ; which 
are all confined within the bufinefs of his apojdefnip ;and fo con- 
tain nothing but points of chriftian inftrudtion. 

Locke's EJJay on St. Paul’s Epifilcs. 

Aposto'lical. adj. [from apojloluk.] Delivered or taught by 
the apoftles ; belonging to the apoftles. 

They acknowledge not, that the church keeps any thing as 
apo/lolieal, which is not found in the apoftles writings, in what 
other records foever it be found. hooker , b. iv. § 2. 

Declare yourfelf for that church, which is founded upon 
feripture, reafon, apojlolical practice and antiquity. Hooker . 

Apostolic ally. adv. [from apojloiieal.] In the manner of 
the apoftles. 

Aposto'licaln ess. n.f [from apofloiical.] The quality of 
relating to the apoftles ; apoftolical authority. 

Aposto'lick. adj. [from apoftle.] Taught by the apoftles ; be- 
longing to an apoftle. 

Their oppofitions in maintenance of publick fuperftition a- 
gainft apoflolick endeavours, were vain and frivolous. Hooker . 

Or where did I at fure tradition ftrike. 

Provided flill it were .apoftolick ? Dryden’s Hind and Panther. 

AP O' STROP HE. n.f. [L.or^-o, from HI, from, and rjp, 
to turn.] 

1. In rhetorick, a diverfion of fpeech to another perfon, than the 

fpeech appointed did intend or require ; or it is a turning ot 
the fpeech from one perfon to another, many times abruptly. 
A figure when we break off the courfe of our fpeech, and fpeak 
to fome new perfon, prefent or abfent, as to the people or wit- 
neffes, when it was before directed to the judges, or opponent. 
This diverfion or fpeech is made many ways. 1. To God. 2. 
To angels. 3. To men in their fevcral ranks, whether ab- 
fent or prefent, dead or alive. 4. To the adverfary. 5. I 0 
the heavenly bodies and meteors. 6. To the earth and things 
in it. 7. To the fea and things in it. 8. To beafts, birds* 
and fifties. 9. To inanimate things. Smith’ s Rhetorick- 

2. In grammar, the contraction of a word by theufeof a comma; 
as, tho ’, for though ; rep’, for reputation. 

Many laudable attempts have been made, by abbreviating 
words with apoftrophes ; and by lopping polyfyllables, leaving 
one or two words at moft. Swift- 

To Apostrophize. v. a. [from apojlrophe.] To addrefs by 
an apoftrophe. 

There is a peculiarity in Homer's manner of apojircphtztiig 

Eunyeus, 
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1 r him in the fecond perfon, it is ge- 

men * W’- 


neraUy applied men ^ worf is prop erly 

A ' P °ST U MB. »./ ^ tumour filled wi th purulent matter. 
apojljn.] ^ ; n ,.v,p mpfenterv breaking., cauies a 


a con- 
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ifumption in the parts, n. a PP‘ , apoftemate. Did- 

imagination. , f d t ] ie f re £b air, and 

tnat mu Wand’ ring in the dark, 

• Phyficians, for the tree, have found the bar ; 

They, lab’ring for relief of humankind, 1 

With flrarpen’d fight feme remedies may find; J 
jJboLjC [Properly ijfophhegm ; which fee.] 

m 'By trequenkconvcrfing with him, and fcattering ftort 

Sf m, hisfonwar, in his 
ApT T y HE'os V rr/ m °[from and 3 d,] deification 5 the rite 

° f paintrf omnipotent, or the muh 

and the hammer could give it an apotheofs ■ 

Allots the prince of his celeltial line, Carth 

An apotheofs, and rites divine. 

Apo'tome. n.f. [from to cut ort.J 

t In mathematicks, the remainder or difference ot two mcom- 

menfurable quantities. . 

2 In mufick, it is the part remaining of an entire tone, after a 

2 ‘ greater fe^itone has been taken from it. The propomon m 
numbers of the afetome, is that of ao+B toy . Sy. tye Greeks 
thought that the greater tone could not be divided into two 
equaf parts; for which reafon they called the firft part 

and the other j am e} S ‘ 

A'pozf.m. n.f. [<H:o, from, and (fa, to boil.] A decodlion ; an 

infufion made by boiling ingredients. 

Durino- this evacuation, he took opening broths and apo- 
zems ° JVifema 7 i’s Surgery. 

To APPA'L. v.a. [appalir, Fr. It might more properly have 
been written appale.] To fright ; to ltnke with fuddeii fear ; 

to deprefs ; to difeourage. 

Whilft Are fpake, her great words did appal 

My feeble courage, and my heart opprefs, 

That yet I quake and tremble over all. Fairy Qtieen, b. 11. 

Give with thy trumpet a loud note to Troy, 

Thou dreadful Ajax ; that th’ appalled air 
May pierce the head of thy great combatant; _ Shakefp. 
The houfe of peers was fomewhat appedlcd at this alarum ; 
but took time to conllder of it till next day. Clarendon. 

Does neither rage inflame, nor fear appal. 

Nor the black fear of death that fad dens all. Pope. 

The monfter curls 
His flaming creft, all other thirft appall'd. 

Or Ihiv’ring flies, or choak’d at diftance ftands. Tlmifon. 
Appa'lement. n.f [from appal.] Depreifion; difeouragement; 
impreflion of fear. 

As the furious (laughter of them was a great difeouragement 
and appale77ient to the reft. Bacon’s Heyiry VII. 

A'ppanage. n.f [ appanagiitm , low Latin ; probably from pa-~ 
nis, bread ] Lands fet apart by princes for the maintenance of 
their younger children. 

He became fuitor for the earldom of Chefter, a kind of ap- 
panage to Wales, and ufing to go to the king’s fon. Bacon. 
Had he though it fit, 

That wealth flhould be the appa 7 iage of wit. 

The God of light could ne’er have been fo blind. 

To deal it to the worft of human kind. Swift. 

Appara'tus. n.f [Latin.] Things provided as means to any 
certain end, as the tools of a trade; the furniture of a houfe ; 
ammunition for war ; equipage ; fhow. 

There is an apparatus of things previous, to be adjufted be- 
fore I come to the calculation itfelf. Woodward’ s Nat. Hijl. 

Ourfelves are eafily provided for ; it is nothing but the cir- 
ciimftantials, the apparatus or equipage of human life, that cofts 
fo much. Pope’s Letters to Gay. 

APPA'REL. n.f. It has no plural, [appareil. Ft.] 

I; Diefs; vefture. 

I cannot cog and fay, that thou art this and that, like many 
of thofe lifiping hawthorn buds, that come like women in mens 
apparel ; and fmell like Bucklerfbury ill fimpling time. 

Shakefpcare’s Merry Wives of Wind-far. 

2. External habiliments. 

Our late burnt London, in apparel new, 

Shook off her alhes to have treated you. Waller. 

At publick devotion, his refigned carriage made religion ap- 
pear in the natural apparel of fimplicity. Tatler, N° 54. 

To Appa'rel. v. a. [from apparel, the noun.] 

Vol. I. 
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apparelled. 

2 To adorn with drefs. . , , nrpcioufnefs of her 

She did apparel her apparel, and with the pr ^ 

body made it moft fumptuous. 

3 - T + 7“ “ tSS iSSwi* «„„m, b, bb». E Ato 

- SEW >» ■ 

With a verdure of plants, would relem 

Apparent, adj. [apparent, Fr. #■», Lat.J 

'• P1 ^’ ^ptciples of reafon are in themfelves apparent 
For to make nothing evident of itfeff untomans undeiftand 
fng, were to take away all polfibility of knowing a^ Amg- . 

2 ' ^mlekepfioSueai^ the report of phan- 

t r as [ n t he apparent bignefs of the fun, the appai'cnt o.\ 00 
ednefs of the fiah in air and water. Hale's Origin of Mankmd. 

3 ' V What fecreHmag°nat°o^fwe entertained is known to God : 
this is apparent , that we have not behaved ourfelves, as if we 
pr fe^edTgr eful remembrance of his mercies. 

P The outward and apparent fanflity of aSions fhould flow 

from purity of heart. R °S‘ rs ' 

A Open ; difcoverable ; known. 

* As well the fear of harm, as harm apparent. 

In my opinion ought to be prevented. Shakefp. Rida? d IIL 

r. Certain; not prefumptive. 

He is the next of blood, • 

And heir apparent to the Englifh crown. Sbahfp. Henry VI . 
Apparent, n. f EUiptically ufed for Imr apparent. 

Arife a knight ; 

And learn this leffon, Draw thy fword in right— 

—I’ll draw it as apparent to the crown, r 

And in that quarrel ufe it. Shakefp. Henry V I. 

Apparently, adv. [from apparent.} Evidently; openly. 

Arreit him, officer ; 

I would not fpare my brother in this cafe. 

If he fhould fcorn me fo apparently. Shakefp. Co77iedy of Er>\ 
Vices apparently tend to the impairing of mens health, billot, 
Appari'tion. n. f. [from appareo, Lat. to appear. J 

1. Appearance; vifibility. 

When fuddenly ftood at my head a dream, 

Whofe inward apparition gently mov’d 
My fancy. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, b. via, 

2. The thing appearing ; a form ; a vifible object. 

I have mark’d 

A thoufand blufhing apparitions 
To ftart into her face ; a thoufand innocent ftiames 
In angel whitenefs bear away thofe blufties. 

Shakefpedre’s Much ado about Nothing, 

A glorious apparition ! had not doubt, 

And carnal fear, that day dimm’d Adam’s eyes. Pc.rad. Lojl . 
Any thing befides may take from me the fenfe of what ap- 
peared ; which apparition, it feems, was you. Tatler, N° 5 5. 

3. A fpe<ftre ; a walking fpirit. 

Horatio fays ’tis but our phantafy. 

Touching this dreaded fight twice feen of us 3 
Therefore I have intreated him, 

That if again this apparition come, 

He may approve our eyes, and fpeak to it. Shakefp. Ha?nlet. 
Tendet minds fhould not receive early impreftions of gob- 
lins, fpe&res, and apparit\ 07 is 5 wherewith maids fright them in- 
to compliance. Lockci 

One of thofe apparitions had his right, hand filled with darts; 
which he brandilhed in the face of all who came up that way. 

Tatler'^ N° 8l< 

4. Something only apparent, not real. 

Still there’s fomething 

That checks my joys — 

— Nor can I yet diftingiiifh 

Which is an apparition , this or that. Denham’s, Sophy ; 

5. Aftronomically, the vifibility of fome luminary, oppofed to* 
occupation. 

A month of apparition is the (pace wherein the moon ap- 
peareth, deducting three days wherein it commonly difap- 
peareth ; and this containeth but twenty-fix days and twelve 
hours. Brown’s Vulgar E?-rours, b. iv. c. 12. 

Appa'ritors. n.f. [from appareo, Lat. to be at hand.] 

1. Such perfons as are at hand to execute the proper orders of the 
magiftrate or judge of any court of judicature. Aylijfe’ s Par erg. 

2. Theloweft officer of the ecclefiaftical court. 

They fwallowed all the Roman hierarchy, from the pope to 

the apparitor. AyliJ'e’s Parergon. 

To Appa'y. v.a. [appayer, old Fr. to fatisfy.] ToTatisfy; to 
content: whence well appayed, is pleafed ; ill appayccl, is uneajy. 
It is now obfolete. 
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How well appaid jfhe was her bird to find ? Sidney. 

Ay, Willy, when the heart is ill affay’d, 

How can bagpipe or joints be well appaid. SpenfePs Paji. 
I am well appaid that you had rather believe, than take the 
pain of a long pilgrimage, you will never be fo ftiff in any opi- 

Camden. 

So only can high juftice reft appaid. Parad. Loft. b. xii. 
To APPE'ACH. v. a. 

1. I o accufe ; to inform againft any perfon. 

He did, amongft many others, appeach Sir William Stanley, 
the lord chamberlain. Bacon's Henry Vll. 

Were he twenty times 

My fon, I would appeach him. Shakefp. Richard II. 

Difclofe 

The ftate of your affection 3 for your paffions 
. Have to the full app cached. Shah. All's well that ends well. 

2. To cenfure 3 to reproach 3 to taint with accufation. 

For when Cymochles faw the foul reproach, 

Which them appeached 3 prick’d with guilty Ihame, 

And inward grief, he fiercely gen approach, 

Refolv’d to put away that lordly fhame. Fairy gfueen, b . ii. 

Nor canft, nor durft thou, traitor, on the pain, 

Appeach my honour, or thine own maintain. Dryd. Fables. 

Appe'achment. n.J. [from appeach .] Charge exhibited a- 
gainft any man ; accufation. 

A bufy headed man gave firft light to this appeachmcnt ; but 
the earl did avouch it. Sir J. Hayward. 

The duke’s anfwers to his appeachments , in number thirteen, 
1 find civilly couched. JVotton. 

To APPEAL, v. n. [ appello , Lat.] 

1. To transfer a caufe from one to another; with the particles to 
and from. 

From the ordinary therefore they appeal to xhomklvzs. Hooker. 

2. To refer to another as judge. 

Force, or a declared defign of force, upon the perfon of an- 
other, where there is no common fuperior on earth to appeal to 
for relief, is the ftate of war 3 and it is the want of fuch an ap- 
peal gives a man the right of war, even againft an aggreffor, 
though he be in fociety and a fellow fubjedt. Locke. 

They knew no foe, but in the open field, 

And to their caufe and to the gods appealed. Stepney. 

3. To call another as witnefs. 

Whether this, that the foul always thinks, be a felf-evident 
propofition, I appeal to mankind. Locke. 

4. To charge with a crime 3 to accufe. 

One but flatters us. 

As well appearcth by the caufe you come. 

Namely, t’ appeal each other of high treafon. Shak. Rich. II. 

Appe'al. n.f. [from the verb To appeal.] 

1. An appeal is a provocation from an inferior to a fuperior judge, 

whereby the jurifdidtion of the inferior judge is for a while 
fufpended, in refpedt of the caufe 3 the cognizance being de- 
volved to the fuperior judge. Aylijfe's Far agon. 

This ring 

Deliver them, and your appeal to us 

There make before them. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Ourreafon prompts us to a future ftate, 

The laft appeal from fortune and from fate. 

Where God’s all righteous ways will be declar’d. Dryclcn. 
There are diftributers of juftice, from whom there lies an 
appeal to the prince. Addifon on Italy. 

2 . In the common law. 

An accufation 3 which is a lawful declaration of another 
man’s crime before a competent judge, by one that fets his name 
to the declaration, and undertakes to prove it, upon the pe- 
nalty that may enfue of the contrary 3 more commonly ufed 
for the private accufation of a murderer, by a party who had 
intereft in the party murdered, and of any felon, by one of his 
accomplices in the fadt. Cowell. 

The duke’s unjuft, 

Thus to retort your manifeft appeal , 

And put your trial in the villain’s mouth, 

Which here you come to accufe. Shak. M. Wives of Windfor . 

Haft thou, according to thy oath and bond, 

Brought hither Henry Hereford, thy bold fon, 

Here to make good the boift’rous late appeal 

Againft the duke of Norfolk ? Shakefpcare. 

3. A fummons to anfwer a charge. 

Nor fhall the facred character of king 
Be urg’d to fhield me from thy bold appeal. 

If I have injur’d thee, that makes us equal. Dryd. Don Seb. 

4. A call upon any as witnefs. 

The cafting up of die eyes, and lifting up of the hands, is a 
kind of appeal to the Deity, the authour of wonders. Bacon. 

AppeAl ant. n.f. [from appeal!] He that appeals. 

Lords appealants , 

Your differences fhall all reft under gage, 

Till we aflign you to your days of trial. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Appe'aler. n.f. [from appeal] One who makes an appeal. 

To APPEAR, v. n. [appareo, Lat.] 

I. To be in fight ; to be vifible 3 fometimes with the particle in. 
As the leprofy appearcth in the (kin of the flefh. Lev. xiii. 45. 
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And half her knee, and half her bread appear , 

By art, like negligence, difclos’d and bare. 

2. To become vifible as a fpirit. 

For I have appeared unto thee for this purpofe, to imU cl 
a minifter and a witnefs. f 

3. To ftand in the prefence of another 3 generally ufed of ft j’ 

ing before fome fuperiour. nd ~ 

When fhall I come and appear before God ? Pfalm *]“ 

4. To be the objedt of obfervation. 

Let thy work appear unto thy fervants, and thy gl or y Unt 

their children. Pfalm xc ic 

5. To exhibit one’s felf before a court of juftice. 

Keep comfort to you, and this morning fee 
You do appear before them. Shakefp. Henry Vjjj 

6. To be made clear by evidence. 

Egfrid did utterly wafte and fubdue it, as appears out of Be 
da’s complaint againft him 3 and Edgar brought it under his 
obedience, as appears by an ancient record. Spenfeds Ireland 

7. To feem in oppofition to reality. 

His firft and principal care being to appear unto his people 
fuch as he would have them be, and to be fuch as he appeared 

Sidney, b. ii. 

My noble mafter will appear 

Such as he is, full of regard and honour. Shak. Julius Cal 

8. To be plain beyond difpute. ' 

From experiments, ufeful indications may be taken, as will 
appear by what follows. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Appe'arance. n.f [from To appear.] 

1. The act of coming into fight; as, they were furprifed by the 
fudden appearance of the enemy. 

2. The thing feen 3 as, the remarkable appearances in the Iky. 

3. Phoenomena 3 that quality of any thing which is vifible. 

The advancing day of experimental knowledge difclofeth 
fuch appearances , as will not lie even in any model extant. 

G la nvi lie s Scepfis Scientifca , Fref 

4. Semblance; not reality. 

He encreafed in eftimation, whether by deftiny, or whether 
by his virtues, or at leaft by his appearances of virtues. Hayw. 

Heroic virtue did his adtions guide, 

And he the fubftance not th’ appearance chofe. Dry den. 

The' hypocrite would not put on the appearance of virtue, if 
it was not themoft proper means to gain love. Addifon. Spelt at. 

5. Outfide 3 Ihow. 

Under a fair and beautiful appearance there fhould ever be the 
real fubftance of good. Rogers. 

6. Entry into a place or company: 

Do the fame juftice to one another, which will be done us 
hereafter by tbofe, who fhall make their appearance in tire world, 
when this generation is no more. Addifon s Freeholder, N° 35. 

7. Apparition ; fupernatural vifibilitv. 

I think a perfon terrified with the imagination of fpe&res, 
more reafonable than one who thinks the appearance of fpirita 
fabulous. Addifon. Spectator, N° iio, 

8. Exhibition of the perfon to a court. 

I will not tarry 3 no, nor ever more 
Upon this bufinefs my appearance make 
In any of their courts. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

9. Open circumftance of a cafe. 

Or grant her paflion be fincere. 

How fhall his innocence be clear ? 

Appearances were all fo ftrong. 

The world muft think him in the wrong. Swift. 

10. Prefence; mien. 

Health, wealth, vidtory, and honour, are introduced 3 wif- 
dom enters the laft, and fo captivates with her appearance, that 
he gives himfelf up to her. Addifon. Guardian, N° 1 1 1. 

11. Probability 3 feeming; likelihood. 

There is that which hath no appearance , that this prieft be- 
ing utterly unacquainted with the true perfon, according to 
whofe pattern he fhould fhape his counterfeit, fhould think it 
poffible for him to inftrudt his player. Bacon s Henry VII. 

AppeAr f.r. n. f [from To appear . ] The perfon that appears. 

1 hat owls and ravens are ominous appearers , and prefignify 
unlucky events, was an augurial conception. Brown's Vul.Err. 

AppeAsa blf. adj. [kiomTo appeafe.] That may be pacified 3 
reconcileable. 

AppeAsabl E ness. n.f. [from To appeafe.] The quality of 
being eafily appealed 3 reconcileablenefs. 

To APPEASE, v. a. [appaifer, Fr.]. 

1. To quiet 3 to put in a ftate of peace. 

By his counfel he appeafeth the deep, and planteth iflands 
therein. Ecclus , xliii. 23. 

England had no leifure to think of reformation, till the civil 
wars were appeafed, and peace fettled. Sir J. Davies on Irel. 

2. To pacify 3 to reconcile 3 to ftill wrath. 

So Simon was appeafed towards them, and fought no more 
againft them. 1 Mac. xiii. 47. 

O God ! if my deep prayers cannot appeafe thee. 

Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. Shakefp. RichardlYL. 

The reft fhall hear me call, and oft be warn’d 
Their finful ftate, and to appeafe betimes 
Til’ incenfed Deity. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. iff. 

AppeAse- 
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Appeasement. n.f [from To appeafe.] A ftate of peace. 

Beiiw neither in numbers nor in courage great, partly y 
authority, part* by entreaty, they were ^-ed to f„oti 

[from K appeafe.] He that pacifies others; 
he that quiets difturbances. 

Appellant, n. /. [appello, Lat. to call.] , . 

I# A challenger; one that fummons another to anfwer either in 

the lifts or in a court of juftice. 

In the devotion of a fubjecl’s love. 

And free from other mifbegotten hate, . , T 

Come I appellant to this princely preience. Shakcjp. Rich. II. 

This is the day appointed for the combat, 

And ready are t\\ appellant and defendant, __ 

Th’ armourer and his man, to enter the lifts. Shak. Hen . IV. 

Thefe fhifts refuted, anfwer thy appellant , 

Though by his blindnels maim’d for high attempts. 

Who now defies thee thrice to fingle fight. 

2 One that appeals from a lower to a higher power. 

* ™ Milton s Samfon Agomftes. 

An appeal transfers the cognizance of the caufe to the fupe- 
rior judge; fo that, pending the appeal, nothing, can be at- 
tempted in prejudice of the appellant. Aylijfe s Par ergon. 

Appellate, n.f. [, appe’.latus , Lat.] The perfon appealed againft. 

An appellatory libel ought to contain the name of the party 
appellant 3 the name of him from whofe fentence it is appeal- 
ed 3 the name of him to whom it is appealed 3 from what fen- 
tence it is appealed 3 the day of the fentence pronounced, and 
appeal interpofed ; and the name of the party appellate, or per- 
fon againft whom the appeal is lodged. Ayliffc s Pm ergon. 

Appella'tion. n.f [appellatio, Lat.] Name; word by which 
any thing is called. 

Nor are always the fame plants delivered under the lame 
name and appellations. Brown s / ulgar Ei 1 out s. 

Good and evil commonly operate upon the mind of man, by 
refpective names or appellations, by which they are notified and 
conveyed to the mind. South. 

Appellative, n.f. [ appeUativum , Lat.] 

W ords and names are either common or proper. Common 
names are fuch as ftand for univerfal ideas, or a whole rank of 
beings, whether general or fpecial. Thefe are called appella- 
tives. So fifh, bird, man, city, river, are common names 3 and 
fo are trout, eel, lobfter ; for they all agree to many indivi- 
duals, and fome to many fpecies. Watts's Logicfo 

Appe'llativ i l y. adv. [from appellative.] According to the 
manner of nouns appellative 3 as, this man is a Hercules. Her- 
cules is ufed appellative y to fignify a Jlrong man. 

AppeLlatory. adj. [from appeal .] That which contains an 
appeal. See Appe l i.ate. 

AppeLlee. n.f. [from appeal . ] One who is appealed againft, 
and accufed. Dili. 

To APPEND, v, a. £ appendo , Lat. to hang to any thing.] 

1. To hang any thing upon another 3 as, the infeription was ap- 
pended to the column. 

2. To add to fomething as an acceffory, not a principal part. 
AppeAdage. n.f. [French] Something added to another 

thing, without being neceffary to its effence, as a portico to 
the houfe. 

Modefty is the appendage of fobriety, and is to chaftity, to 
teifiperance, and to humility, as the fringes are to a garment. 

Taylor's Ride of living holy. 
None of the laws of motion now eftablilhed, will ferve to 
account for the production, motion, or number of bodies, nor 
their appendages , though they may help us a little to conceive 
their appearances. Cheyne's Philofophical Principles. 

He was fo far from ©ver-valuing any of the appendages of life, 
that the thoughts of life did not affedt him. Atterbury's Serm. 
AppeAdant. adj. [French.] 

1 . Hanging to fomething elfe. 

2. Belonging to 3 annexed 3 concomitant. 

He that defpifes the world, and all its appendant vanities, is 
the moft fecure. Taylor's Rule of holy living.. 

He that looks for the bleflings appendant to the facrament, 
muft expedt them upon no terms, but of a worthy communion. 

_ Tay or' s Worthy Communicant. 

Riches multiplied beyond the proportion of our charadter, 
and the w ants appendant to it, naturally diipole men to forget 

9 °f Rogers. 

3. In lkw. 

Appendant ' is any thing belonging to another, as accefforium 
prirtcipaii , with the civilians, or adjunct urn fubjedto , with the lo- 
gicians. An hofpital may be appendant to a manour 3 a com- 
. mo P °f filhing appendant to a freehold. Cowell. 

Appendant, n.f. That which belongs to another thing, as 
an accidental or adventitious part. 

Pliny gives an account of the inventors of the forms and 
appendants of fhipping. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

word, a look, a tread, will ftrike, as they are appendants 
to external fymmetry, or indications of the beauty of tlie mind. 
** A , Grew's Cofmologia Sacra, b. ii. c. 6. 

1 NDICAT£ * Via ' i a Pt endo > Lat.] To add to another 
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In a palace there is the cafe or fabrick of the ftruaure, and 
there are certain additaments 3 as, various furniture, and cu 

rious motions of divers things to it. 

Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Appendica'tion. n.f [from append! cate.] Adjunct 3 appen- 
dage 3 annexion. ,• 

There are confiderable parts and integrals, and appenatca- 

tions unto th zmundus afpedtabhis, impoffible to be eternal. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Appe'ndi x. n. f. appendices, plur. [Lat.] 

1. Something appended, or added to another thing. 

The cherubim were never intended as an object 01 wormip, 
becaufe they were only the appendices to another thing. . But a 
thin< T is then prppofed as an object or worfhipj when it is fet 
up by itfelf, and not byway of addition or ornament to another 
thing. Stilling feet's Defence ofDifccurfes on Romijh Idolatry. 

Normaildy became an appendix to England, the nobler do- 
minion, and received a greater conformity of their law's to the 
Englifh, than they gave to it. Hale's Civil Law of England. 

2. An adjunct or concomitant. . * 

All concurrent appendices ok the ‘action ought to be furveyed, 
in order to pronounce with tfuth concerning it. Watts . 

To APPERTAIN, v. n. [apparterdr, Fr.] 

1. To belong to as of right. 

The honour of deviling this doarine, that religion ought to 
be inforced by the fwOrd, would be found appertaining to Ma- 
homed the faile prophet. Raleigh's EJfays. 

The Father, t’ whom in heav’n fupreme 
Kingdom, and power, and glory appertains. 

Hath honour’d me, according to his will. Paradife Loft ', b. vi. 

2. To belong to by nature or appointment. 

If the foul of man did ferve only to give him being in this 
life, then things appertaining to this life would content him, as 
we fee they do other creatures. Hooker , b. i. 

And they roafted the palTover with fire, as appertaineth : as 
for the Sacrifices they fod them in brafs pots. 1 Efdras, i. 2. 

Both of them feem not to generate any other effect, but fuch 
as appertaineth to their proper objeas and fenfes. Bacon. 

Is it expeaed, I fhould know no fecrets 
That appertain to you ? Shakefp. Julius Cm far. 

Apperta'inment. n.f. [fiom appei-tain .] That which be- 
longs to any rank or dignity. 

He fhent our meffengers, and we lay by 
Our appertainments, vifiting of him. 

Shakejpeare's Troilus and Creffida . 
AppeAtenance. rt.f [appartenance, Fr.] That which belongs 
or relates to another thing. 

Can they which behold the contrOverfy of divinity condemn 
our enquiries in the doubtful a^pertenancies of arts, and-recep- 
taries of plnlofophy ? Brown's Vulgar Errours , Preface. 

AppeAt 1 n e nt. adj. [from To appertain.'] Belonging ; relating. 
You know how apt our love was to accord 
To furnilh him with all appertinents 

Belonging to his honour. Shakefpcare' s Henry V. 

A'ppetence. \n.J. [ appetentia , Lat.] Carnal defire 3 fenfual 
A'ppetency. 5 defire. 

Bred only and completed to the taffe 
Of luftful appetence 3 to fing, to dance, 

7 . o drefs, to troule the tongue, and roll the eye. 

Milton's Paradife Lojl, b.x i. /. 619. 
Appftibi'lity. n. J. [from appetible.] The quality of being 
defirable. 

That elicitation which the fchools intend, is a deducing of 
the power of the w'ili into act, merely from the appetibility 
of the object, as a man draw's a child after him wfith the fight 
of a green bough. Bramham againjl Hobbes. 

A ppe'i ible. adj. [appetibihs,Ij?it.] Defirable 3 that which may 
be the objedt of appetite. 

Power both to flight the moft appetible objeas, and to con- 
troul the moft unruly paffions. Bramham againft Hobbes. 

ATPETITE. n.f [aptetitus, Lat.] 7 

1 . Fhe natural defire of good 3 the inftina by w'hich we are led 
to feek pleafure. 

The will properly and ftriHly taken, as it is of things which 
are referred unto the end that men defireth* differeth greatly 
from that lnfenoui natur?.l delire, which we call appetite , T*he 
objea ok appetite is whatfoever fenffble good may be wifhed for ; 
the object of will is that good which reafoil does lead us to leek! 

■ Hooker , b. i. $ 7„ 

2. The denre of fenfual pleafure. 

"W hy, flie fhould hang on him, 

As if increafe of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on.' ‘ Shakefp. HamUt. 

Urge his hateful luxury, 

And beftial appetite in change of Juft. Shakefp. Richard III n 

Each tree 

Loaden with faireft fruit, that hung to th’ eye 
Tempting, ftirr’d in me fudden appetite 
To pluck and eat Milteris Paradife Lofl, b. viii. 

. There ,s continual abundance, which creates filch an appetite 
in your reader, that he is not cloyed with any thing, but fatis- 
hed W " h a11 Vrpderls Juvenal, Dedicat. 
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3. Violent longing ; eagernefs after any thing. 

No man could enjoy his life, his wife, or goods, if a mightier* 
man had an appetite to take the fame from him. Davies on IrcL 
Hopton had an extraordinary appetite to engage W aller in a 
battle. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Power being the natural appetite of princes, a limited mo- 
narch cannot gratify it. Swift. 

4. Keennefs of llomach ; hunger ; defire of food. 

There be four principal caufes of appetite ; the refrigeration 
of the llomach, joined with fome drynefs ; contraction ; vel- 
lication, and abfterfion ; befides hunger, which is an empti- 
nefs. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N° 831. 

5. It has fometimes of before the objeft of defire. 

The new officer’s nature needed fome reftraint to his immo- 
derate appetite of power. Clarendon. 

6. Sometimes to. 

We have generally fuch an appetite to praife, that we gree- 
dily fuck it in. Government of the Tongue , § 8. 

Appeti'tion. n. f [appetitio, Y j2X..] Defire. 

The actual appetition or faftening our affections on him. 

Hammond's Practical Catechifm. 
A'ppetitive. adj. [from appetite.] That which defires; that 
which has the quality of defiring. 

The will is not a bare appetitive power as that of the fenfual 
appetite, but is a rational appetite. Hale s Origin of Mankind. 
To APPLA'UD. v. a. [ applaudo , Lat] 

1. To praife by clapping the hand. 

2. To praife in general. 

I would applaud thee to the very echo, 

That Ihould applaud again. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Nations unborn your mighty names lhall found, 

And worlds applaud that muff not yet be found ! Pope. 
Appla'uder. n.f [from applaud.] He that praifes or com- 
mends. 

I had the voice of my fingle reafon againft it, drowned in 
the noife of a multitude of applauders. Glanvi lie's Scepfis. 

Appla'use. n.f [ applaufus, Lat.] Approbation loudly expreffed ; 
praife. 

This general applaufc , and chearful Ihout, 

Argues your wifdom and your love to Richard. Shah. R. III. 

Sylla wept, 

And chid her barking waves into attention ; 

And fell Charybdis murmur’d foft applaufe. Milton's Comus. 
Thofc that are fo fond of applaufe , how little do they tafle it 
when they have it ? _ South. 

See their wide ftreaming wounds ; they neither came 
For pride of empire, nor defire of fame ; 

Kings fight for kingdoms, madmen for applaufe , 

But love" for love alone, that crowns the lover’s caufe. 

Dryden s Fables. 

A'PPLE. n.f. [seppel, Saxon.] 
j. The fruit of the apple tree. 

Tall thriving trees confefs’d the- fruitful mold ; 

The red’ning apple ripens here to gold. Pope's Odyffey. 

2 . The pupil of the eye. 

He inffr lifted him ; he kept him as the apple of his eye. 

Dent, xxxii. 10. 

Apple of Love. 

Apples of love are of three forts ; the mod common haying 
long trailing branches, with rough leaves and yellow joints, 
fucceeded by apples, as they are called, at the joints, not round, 
but bunched ; of a pale orange fhining pulp, and feeds within. 

Mortimer's Art of Husbandry . 

Apple-graft, n.f [from apple and graft.’] A twig of apple 
tree grafted upon the dock of another tree. 

We have feen three and twenty forts of apple-grafts upon 
the fame old plant, mod of them adorned with fruit. Boyle. 
Apple-tart, [from apple and for/.] A tart made of apples. 
What, up and down carv’d like an apple-tart. 

Shakefpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 

Apple tree. n. f [from apple and tree.] 

The fruit of this tree is for the mod part hollowed about the 
foot dal k ; the cells inclofing the feed are feparated by cartila- 
ginous partitions; the juice of the fruit is fowrifh, the tree 
] a me and fpreading ; the flowers confid of five leaves, expand- 
ing in form of a rofe. There is a great variety of thefe fruits. 
Thofe for the deffert are, the white juniting, Margaret apple, 
dimmer pearmain, fummer queening, embroidered apple, gol- 
den reinette, fummer white Colville, fummer red Colville, filver 
pippin, aromatick pippin, tbe gray reinette, La haute-bonte, 
royal ruffetin^, Wheeler’s ruffet, Sharp’s ruffet, fpice apple, gol- 
den pippin, nonpareil, and 1 ’api. Thofe for the kitchen life 
are, codling, fummer marigold, fummer red pearmain, Holland 
pippin, Kentifh pippin, the hanging body. Loans pearmain, 

. French reinette, French pippin, royal ruffet, mondruous reinette, 
winter pearmain, pomme violette, Spencer’s pippin, done pip- 
pin, oakenpin. And thofe generally ufed for cyder are, Devon- 
ihire royal wilding, redtlreaked apple, the whitfour, Hereforu- 
fhire underleaf, John apple, &c. Millar. 

Thus apple trees , whole trunks are drong to bear 
Their fpreading boughs exert themfelves in air . Dryden. 

Apple woman, n.f [from apple and woman.] A woman that 

fells apples. 1 
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Yonder are two apple women fcolding, and juft ready to tin- 
coif one another. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mari. Scribl 

Appli'able. adj. [from apply.] 1 hat which may be applied’ 
For this word the moderns ufe applicable ; which fee. 

Limitations all fuch principles have, in regard of the varie- 
ties of the matter whereunto they are appliable. Hooker , b. v. 

All that I have faid of the heathen idolatry is appliable to the 
idolatry of another fort of men in the world. South. 

Appliance, n.f. [from apply.] The aft of applying; the 
thing applied to. 

Difeafes defp’rate grown. 

By defperate appliance are relieved. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Applicability, n.f. [from applicable.] The quality of beinc- 
fit to be applied to fomething. 

The aftion of cold is compofed of two parts ; the one pref- 
fing, the other penetration, which require applicability. Digbv. 
Applicable, adj. [from apply.] That which may be applied, 
as properly relating to fomething. 

What he fays of the portrait of any particular perfon, is ap- 
plicable to poetry. In the charafter, there is a better or a worfe 
likenefs ; the better is a panegyrick, and the worfe a libel. 

Dryden' s Dufrefnoy , Preface. 
It were happy for us, if this complaint were applicable only to 
the heathen world. Rogers. 

APplicableness. n.f [from applicable.] Fitnefs to be ap- 
plied. 

The knowledge of falts may poffibly, by that little part 
which we have already delivered of its applicablenefs , be of ufe 
in natural philofophy. Boyle. 

APplicably. adv. [from applicable.] In fuch a manner as that 
it may be properly applied. 

APplicate. n.f [from apply.] Aright line drawn acrofs a 
curve, fo as to bifeft the diameter thereof. Chambers. 

Application, n.f [from apply.] 

1 . The aft of applying any thing to another ; as, he mitigated 
his pain by the application of emollients. 

2. The thing applied ; as, he invented a new application , by 
which blood might be ftaunched. 

3. The aft of applying to any perfon, as a folicitor, or peti- 
tioner. 

It fhould feem very extraordinary, that a patent Ihould be 
paffed, upon the application of a poor, private, obfeure mecha- 
nick. . Swift. 

4. The employment of any means for a certain end. 

If a right courfe be taken with children, there will not be 
much need of the application of the common rewards and pu- 
nilhments. Locke. 

5. Intenfenefs of thought ; clofe Iludy. 

I have difeovered no other way to keep our thoughts clofe to 
their bufinefs, but by frequent attention and application , getting 
the habit of attention and application. Locke. 

6 . Attention to fome particular affair ; with the particle fo. 

His continued application to fuch publick affairs, as may con- 
duce to the benefit of his kingdoms, diverts him from pleafures. 

Addifon’ s Freeholder , N 4 46. 

This crime certainly deferves the utmoft application and wif- 
dom of a people to prevent it. Addifon. 

7. The condition of being ufed as means to an end. 

There is no flint which can be fet to the value or merit of 
the facrificed body of Chrill ; it hath no meafured certainty of 
limits, bounds of efficacy unto life it knoweth none, but isal- 
fo itfelf infinite in poffibility of application . Hooker , b. v. 

This principle afts with the greateft force in the worll appli- 
cation ; and the familiarity of wicked men more fuccefsfully de- 
bauches, than that of good men reforms. Regers. 

Applicative, adj. [from apply.] That which applies. 

The direftive command for counfel is in the underftanding, 
and the applicative command for putting in execution, is in the 

'will. Btamhal againjl Hobbes. 

APplicatory. adj. [from apply.] That which comprehends 
the adtof application. 

APplicator y. n.f That which applies. 

There are but two ways of applying the death of Chrill ! 
faith is the inward applicatory , and if there be any outward, it 
mull be the facraments. Taylor’s JV irthy Communicant. 

To APPLY, v. a. [applico, Lat.] 

1. To put one thing to another. 

He faid, and to the fword his throat applied. Dryd. F.n. 

2. To lay medicaments upon a wound. 

Apply fome fpeedy cure, prevent our fate. 

And fuccour nature ere it be too late. Addifon' s Ovid’s Met. 

God has addreffed every paffion of our nature, applied re- 
medies to every weaknefs, warned us of every enemy. Rogeis. 

3. To make ufe of as relative or fuitable tolomething. 

This brought the death of your father into remembrance, 
and I repeated the verfes which 1 formerly applied to him. 

Dryden' s Fables , Ded. 

4. To put to a certain ufe. , 

The profits thereof might be applied towards tbe fupport 0 
the year. Clarendon. 

5. To ufe as means to an end. . 

Thefe glorious beings are inftruments in the hands of Co , 
* b * vvho 
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Who applies their fervices, and governs their aflions, and chf- 
pofes even their wills and affections. _ Rc S c ’ s ‘ 

6 To fix the mind upon; to ftudy; with to. 

Apply thine heart unto inftruaion, and thmc cars to the words 
W Prov.xx 111.12. 

° Every man is confcious to himfelf that he thinks; and that 

which his mind is applied about, whilil thinking, is the / 1 ^ s 

that are there. . , . . , ..»•/ 

It is a fign of a capacious mind, when the mind can appy 

felf to feveral objefts with a fwift fucceffion. Watts, 

r. To have recourfe to, as a folicitor or petitioner j with to. 

I had no thoughts of applying to any but him. elf ; lie delired 

I would fpeak to others. lVI j 

%. To endeavour to work upon. 

God knows every faculty and paffion, and in what manner 

they can moll fuccefsfully be applied to. Rogers. 

q. To ply; to bufy ; to keep at work : an antiquated fente. 

She was Ikilful in applying his humours ; never fuffering fear 
to fall to defpair, nor hope to h alien to aflurance. Sidney. 

Far away they fpy’d 
A varlet running towards haftily, 

Whofe flying feet fo fall their way apply d. 

That round about a cloud of dull did fly. Fairy ffuecn, b: ii. 
To Appoint, v. a. [appoint er, Fr.] 

1. To fix any thing, as to fettle the exaft time for fome tranfac- 

tion. _ n . 

The time appoin ted of the father. Calat. iv. 2. 

2. To fettle any thing by compaft. 

He faid, Appoint me thy wages, and I will pay it. Gen. xxx.20. 
Now there was an Appointed hgn between the men ol Ilrael 
and the liers in wait. fudges, xx. 38. 

3. To ellablilh any thing by decree. 

It was before the Lord, which chofe me before thy father, 
and before all his houfe, to appoint me ruler over the people of 
the Lord. 2 Sam. vi. z 1 . 

Unto him thou gavell commandment, which He tranfgreffed, 
and immediately thou appointedjl death in him, and in his ge- 
nerations. 2 EJ, dr as, in. 7. 

0 Lord, that art the God of the juft, thou haft not appointed 

repentance to the juft. Manaffeh's Prayer. 

4. To furnifh in all points ; to equip ; to fupply with all things 
rieceffary : ufed anciently in fpeaking of foldiers. 

The Englilh being well appointed, did fo entertain them, that 
their Ihips departed terribly torn. Hayward. 

Appo'inter. n.f. [from appoint.] He that fettles or fixes aiiy 
thing or place. 

Appointment, n.f [appointment, Fr.] 

1. Stipulation ; the aft of fixing fomething in which two or more 
are concerned. 

They had made an appointment together, to come to mourn 
with him, and to comfort him. Job, ii. 1 1. 

2 . Decree; eftablilhment. 

The ways of death be only in his hands; who alone hath 
power over all fifth, and unto whofe appointment we ought with 
patience meekly to fubmit ourfelves. Hooker , b. v. 

3. Direftion ; order. 

That good fellow, 

If I command him, follows my appointment ; 

1 will have none fo near elfe. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

4. Equipment; furniture. 

They have put forth the haven : further on. 

Where their appointment we may bell difeover. 

And look on their endeavour. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Here art thou in appointment frelh and fair. 

Anticipating time with ftarting courage. Shak. Tr.andCreff. 
$. An allowance paid to any man, commonly ufed of allowances 
to publick officers. 

To Apportion, v. a. [from portio, Lat.] - To fet out in juft 
proportions. 

Try the parts of the body, which of them iffue fpeedily, and 
which (lowly ; and, by apportioning the time, take and leave 
that quality which you defire. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

And to thefe it were good, that fome proper prayer were ap- 
portioned, and they taught it. South. 

An office cannot be apportioned out like a common, and (har- 
ed among diftinft proprietors. Collier of Envy. 

Apportionment, n.f. [from apportion.] A dividing of a 
rent into two parts or portions, according as the land whence 
itiffues, is divided among two or more proprietors. Chambers. 
To Appo'se. v. a. [ appono , Lat.] To putqueftions to. This 
Word is not. now in ufe, except that, in fome fchools, to put 
grammatical queftions to a boy is called, to pofe him ; and we 
now ufe pofe for puzzle. 

. ?° me procure themfelves to be furprifed at fuch times as it 

is like the party that they work upon, will come upon them : 

and to be found with a letter in their hand, or doing fomewhat 

wffich they are not accuftomed ; to the end they may be ap- 

pofed of thofe things which cf themfelves they are defirous to 
utter* 

Opposite, adj. [apfoftus, Lat.] Proper; fit; well adapted To 
time, place, or circumftances. 

The duke’s delivery of his mind was not fo fharp, as folid 

• U.L, X. 
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and grave, and appofie to the times and occafions. J 

Neither was Perkin, for his part, wanting to himfeif, eithc-i 
in gracious and princely behaviour, or in ready and appojite ten- 
/-...ft- Baarn s Henry \ I «• - 


fwers. 


ers. . -ii 1 

Remarkable inftances of this kind have been: but it will <u.i- 

minifter reflections very epfofit to the defign of this pielei.f 
folemnity. Atterbi&ys Scrmvr ■ 

A'ppositely. adv. [from appojitc.] Property ; htly ; iiutah.;,. 
When we come into a government, and fee this place o . ; ho- 
nour allotted to a murderer, another filled with an atiie it <■? 

• i blafphemer, may we not appofitely and properly ask, \Vheti;d* 
there be any virtue, (bbriety, or religion, amongft inch a peo- 
ple ? .. . ... • w ' ; ': 

We may appofitely compare this difeafe, of a proper anu 

improper confumption, to a decay ingjioufe. Harvey on Corf. 

A'pHositeness. n. f [from appofitc.] Fitneis 3 propuet} ; im.- 

abltinefs. - “* ^ 

Judgment is either concerning things to be known, or o± 
things done, of their congruity, fitnefs, rightnefs, appojjtenefs. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Apposition, n. f [appofttio, Lzt.] 

1. The addition of .new matter, fo as that it may touch the firft 

mafs. ’ 11 

Urine infpefted with a microfcope, will difeover a black 
fand ; wherever this fand (ticks, it grows dill bigger, by the 
appofition of new matter. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2 . In grammar, th& putting of two nouns in the fame cafe ; as P 
Liber Maria matris, the book of his, mother Mary. 

To APPRAftSE. v. a. [apprecicr, Fr.] To fet a price upon any 
thing, in order to fale. 

Appraiser., n. f. [from appraife.] A perfon appointed to fet 
a price upon things to be fold. 

To APPREHE'ND. v. a. [apprehendo, Lat. to take hold of.] 

1. To lay hold oh. 

There is nothing but hath a double handle, or at lead We 
have two hands to apprehend it. Taylor s Rule of living holy.. 

2. To feize in order for trial or punilhment. 

The governour kept the city with a garrifon, defirous to ap- 
prehend me. 2 Cor. xi. 32. 

It was the rabble, of which no .body was named ; and, 
which is more ftrange, not one apprehended. Clarendon » 

3. To conceive by the mind. 

The good which is gotten by doing, caufeth not aftion ; un- 
Icls, apprehending it as good, we like and defire it. Hooker . 

Yet this I apprehend not, why to thofe 
Among whom God will deign to dwell on earth. 

So many, and fo various Jaws are giv’n. Milton s Par. Loft. 

, The Firil Being is invifible and incorruptible, and can only 
be apprehended by our minds. Stillingfieet* 

4. To think on with-terrour ; to fear. 

From my grandfather’s death I had reafon to apprehend the 
(lone ; and, from my father’s life, the gout. Temple. 

Apprehe'ndbr. n.f. [from apprehend.] Conceiver; thinker. 
Grofs apprehenders may not think it any more ftrange, than 
that a bullet (hould be moved by the rarified fire. Glanville ; 

Apprehensible, adj. [from apprehend.] That which may be 
apprehended, or conceived. 

The north and fouthern poles are incommunicable and fixed 
points, whereof the one is not apprehenfible in the other. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. c. J* 

AppREHe'nsion. n.f [apprehenfio, Lat.] 

1. The mere contemplation of things, without affirming or de- 
nying any thing concerning them. So we think of \ horfe, 
high, fwift, animal, time, matter, mind, death, &c. Watts. 

Simple apprehenfion denotes no more than the foul’s naked in- 
telleftion of an objeft, without either compofition or deduc- 

t * on * _ Glanville s Scepfis Scientifica, c. iv, 

2. Opinion 3 fentiments ; conceffion. 

Fo be falfe, and to be thought falfe, is all one in refpeft of 
men who aft not according to truth, -but apprehenfon. South. 

The expreffions of feripture are commonly fuited in thofe 
matters to the vulgar apprehenfans and conceptions of the place 
and people where they were delivered. Locke on Si. Paul's Ep . 

3. The faculty b)r which we conceive new ideas^ or power of 
conceiving them. 

C % 

I.nam.d them as they pafs’d, and underftood 
Their nature, with fuch knowledge God indu’d 

My fudden apprehenfion. . Milton's Paradife Lcjl , b. viii 

4. Fear. 

It behoveth that the world (hould be held in awe, not by a 
vain furmife, but a true apprehenfion of fomewhat which no man 
may think himfelf able to withlland. Hooker, b.v 2 

And he the future evil fhall no lefs 
In apprehenfon , than in fubftance, feel. Milt. Paradife Lof 
■ j. he apprehenfion of what was to come from an unknown at 
lead unacknowledged fucceffour to the crown, clouded much 
of that profperity. . Cl • J 

After the death of his nephew Cafigula, Claudius was“, no 
(mail apprehenfion for h ls own hfe. Addifon on ancient Mcdah. 

5. oulpicion of fomething to happen, or be done. 

I’ll note you in my book of memory 
And fcourge you for this apprehenfon. Shakefp. Henry VT, 

2 C J hat 
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That he might take away the apprehenfion, that he meant 
fuddenly to depart, he Tent out orders, which he was fure would 
come into the enemies hands, to two or three villages next the 
houfe, that they fhould, by the next day noon, fend propor- 
tions of corn into Bafinghoufe. Clarendon , b. viii. 

As they have no apprehenfion of thefe tilings, fo they need no 
comfort againft them. Tillotfon . 

6. Seizure. 

See that he be convey’d unto the tower : 

And go we brothers to the man that took him. 

To queftion of his apprehenfion. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Appr eheNsive. adj. [from apprehend.] 

1. Quick to underftand. 

And gives encouragement to thofe who teach fuch apprehen - 
Jive fcholars. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

If confcience be naturally apprehenfive and fagacious, cer- 
tainly we fhould truft and rely upon the reports of it. South, 

2. Fearful. 

The inhabitants of this country, when I pafled through it, 
were extremely apprehenfive of feeing Lombardy the feat of 
war. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

They are not at all apprehenfive of evils at a diftance, nor 
tormented with the fearful profpeCI of what may befal them 
hereafter. Tillotfon. 

Apprehensively, adv. [from apprehenfive.] In an apprehen- 
five manner. 

AppreheNsiyeness. n.f [from apprehenfive.'] The quality of 
being apprehenfive. 

Whereas the vowels are much more difficult to be taught, 
you will find, by falling upon them laft, great help by the ap- 
prehenfivenefs already gained in learning the confonants. 

Holder s Elements of Speech. 
APPRENTICE, n.f. [ apprenti , Fr.] One that is bound by 
covenant, to ferve another man of trade, for a certain term of 
years, upon condition, that the artificer, or tradefman, fhall, 
in the mean time, endeavour to inftruCt him in his art orinyf- 
tery. Cowell . 

Love enjoined fuch diligence, that no apprentice , no, no bond 
Have could ever be more ready than that young princefs was. 

Sidney , b. ii. 

He found him fuch an apprentice , as knew well enough how 
to fet up for himfelf. - Wotton. 

This rule fets the painter at liberty ; it teaches him, that he 
ought not to be fubjetft himfelf fervilely, and be bound like an 
apprentice to the rules of his art. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

To AppreNtice. v. a. [from the noun. ] To put out to a 
. mafter as an apprentice. % 

Him portion’d maids, apprentic’d orphans bleft. 

The young who labour, and the old who reft. Pope’s Epijl. 
AppreNticehood. n.f. [from apprentice.] The years of an 
apprentice’s fervitude. 

Muft I not ferve a long apprenti cehood 
To foreign paffages, and in the end, 

Having my freedom, boaft of nothing elfe 
But that I was a journeyman to grief? Shakefp. Richard II. 
Apprenticeship, n.f. [from apprentice.] The years which 
an apprentice is to pafs under a mafter. 

In every art, the fimpleft that is, there is an apprenti cejhip 
necefiary, before it can be expected one fhould work it in a 
fafhionable piece. T>igby on the Soul , Dedication. 

Many rufhed into the miniftry, as being the only calling that 
they could profefs, without ferving any apprenticejhip . South. 
To Apprize, v. a. [apprendre ; part. appris, Fr.J To inform; 
to give the knowledge of any thing. 

He confiders the tendency of fuch a virtue or vice ; he is 
well apprized , that the reprefentation of fome of thefe things 
may convince the underftanding, and fome may terrify the con- 
fcience. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

It is fit he be apprized of a few things, that may prevent his 
miftaking. ' Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

But if appriz’d of the fevere attack. 

The country be (hut up, lur’d by the fcent 
On church yard drear (inhuman to relate). 

The difappointed prowlers fall. Thomfon s Winter . 

To APPROACH, v. n. [approcher , Fr.] 

1. To draw near locally. 

’Tis time to look about : the powers of the kingdom ap- 
proach apace. Shakefp. King Lear. 

We fuppofe Ulyfles approaching toward Polypheme. 

Notes on Odyffey. 

2. To draw near, as time. 

Hark ! I hear the found of coaches, 

The hour of attack approaches. Gay’s Beggar’s Opera. 

3. To make a progrefs towards, in the figurative fenfe, as men- 
tally. 

He ftiall approach unto me : for who is this that engaged his 
heart to approach unto me ? Jer. xxx * 2 1 • 

He was an admirable poet, and thought even to have ap- 
proached Homer. Temple’s Mifcellanies. 

To have knowledge in all the obje&s of contemplation, is 
what the mind can hardly attain unto ; the inftances are few 
ai thofe who have, in any meafure, approached towards it .Locke. 
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To Appro'ach. v. a. To bring near to. This fenfe is ratW 
French than Englifh. 

This they will nimbly perform, if objected to the extremes 
but flowly and not at all, if approached unto their roots. * 

Browns Vulgar Err ours , b. iii. f> 20 
By plunging paper thoroughly in weak fpirit of wine, and 
approaching it to a candle, the fpirituous parts will burn, with- 
out harming the paper. % ^ 

Approach’ cl, and looking underneath the fun, 

He faw proud Arcite. Dryden’s Fables, 

Appro'ach. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 . The a£t of drawing near. 

If I could bid the feventh welcome with fo good heart as I 
can bid the other five farewel, I fhould be glad of his approach, 

Shakcfpeare s Merchant of Venice. 
’Tis with our fouls 

As with our eyes, that after a long darknefa 

Are dazzled at th’ approach of fudden light. Denh. Sophy. 

2. Accefs. 

Honour hath in it the vantage ground to do good ; the ap- 
proach to kings and principal perfons ; and the railing of a 
man’s own fortunes. Bacon’s Ejfays. 

3. Hoftile advance. 

For England his approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the fucking of a gulph. Shakefp. Henry V, 

4. Means of advancing. 

Againft beleagur’d heav’n the giants move, 

Hills pil’d on hills, on mountains mountains lie. 

To make their mad approaches to the Iky. Dryden’s Ovid. 
Appro'acher. n.f. [from approach .] The perfon that ap- 
proaches or draws near. 

Thou gav’ft thine ears, like tapfters, that bid welcome 
T o knaves and all approaches. Shakefp Ttmon. 

Appro'achment. n.f. [from approach.] The a£t of coming 
near. 

As for ice, it will not concrete, but in the approachment of the 
air, as we have made trial in glafles of water, which will not 
eafily freeze. Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b. ii. c. 1. 

Approbation, n. f. [approbation Lat.] 

1. The act of approving, or expreffing himfelf pleafed. 

That not paft me, but 

By learned approbation of my judges. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

2. The liking of any thing. 

There is no pofitive law of men, whether received by for- 
mal confent, as in councils, or by fecret approbation , as in cuf- 
toms, but may be taken away. Hooker , b. iv § 14. 

The bare approbation of the worth and goodnefs of a thing, 
is not properly the willing of that thing ; yet men do very com- 
monly account it fo. South . 

3. Atteftation; fupport. 

How many now in health 
Shall drop their blood in approbation 
Of what your reverence fhall incite us to. Shake Henry V. 
Appro'of. n. f. [from approve, as proof from prove.] Approba- 
tion ; commendation : a word rightly derived, but old. 

O moft perilous mouths. 

That bear in them one and the felf-fame tongue 
Either of condemnation or appr oof ! Shak. Meafure for M. 
To ApproNerate. v. a. [appropero, Lat.] Tohaften; to fet 
forward. Diet. 

To AppropiNquate. v. n. [ appropinquo , Lat.] To draw nigh 
. unto ; to approach. 

To AppropiNque. v. n. [ appropinquo , Lat.] To approach; 
to draw near to. 

The clotted blood within my hofe. 

That from my wounded body flows. 

With mortal crifis doth portend 

My days to appropinque an end. Hudibras. 

Apprc/priable. adj. [from appropriate.] That which may be 
appropriated ; that which may be reftrained to fomething parti- 
cular. 

This conceit applied unto the original of man, and the be- 
ginning of the world, is more juftly appropriable unto its end. 

Browris Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. c. 

To APPROPRIATE, v. a. [approprier, Fr. approprio, low Lat.] 

1. To confign to fome particular ufe or perfon. 

Things fanCtified were thereby in fuch fort appropriated unto 
God, as that they might never afterwards again be made com- 
mon. Hooker , b. v. § 20 * 

As for this fpot of ground, this perfon, this thing, J have fe- 
leCted and appropriated, I have inclofed it to my felf and my own 

ufe ; and I will endure no fharer, no rival or companion in 

South. 

Some they appropriated to the gods, 

And fome to publick, fome to private ends. Rofcormnon . 

Marks of honour are appropriated to the magiftr ate, that 
he might be invited to reverence himfelf. Atterbury. 

2. To claim or exeicife an exclufive right. 

To themfelves appropriating 

The fpirit of God, promis’d alike, and giv’n .. 

To all believers. Muton’s Paradife Lqfl > xl1 * 

Why 
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Why fhould people engi-ofs and appropriate the con j 1 ^°" te " 

nefits of fire, air, and water, to themfelves ? L tjtrange. 

Every body elfe has an equal title to it; and therefore he 
cannot ^appropriate, lie cannot inclofe, -without the confer it o 
all his fellow commoners, all mankind. * 

, To make peculiar to fomething; to annex. 

* He need but be furniflied with verfes of facred fcripture ; am. 
his fvftem, that has appropriated them to the orthodoxy ot his 

church, makes them immediately irrefragable argu merits 

Locke s EJJay on St. P aul sEp files. 

We, by degrees, get ideas and names, and learn their appro- 
priated connexion one with another. ' oce. 

j. In law, to alienate a benefice. See Appropriation. 

* Before Richard II. it was lawful to appropriate the whole 
fruits' of a benefice to any abbey, the houfe finding one to ferve 
the cure ; that king redrefled that horrid evil. Ayliffe s Parcrg. 

Appropriate, adj. [from the verb.] Peculiar; configned to 
fome particular ufe or perfon. 

He did inftitute a band of fifty archers, by the name ot 
yeomen of his guard ; and that it might be thought to be ra- 
ther a matter of dignity, than any matter of diffidence appro- 
priate to his own cafe, he made an ordinance not temporary, 
but to hold in fucceffion for ever. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

The heathens themfelves had an apprehenfion of the necef- 
fity of fome appropriate aCts of divine worfhip. Stillingfleet . 

Appropriation, n.f. [from appropriate.] 

1. The application of fomething to a particular purpofe. 

The mind fhould have diftineft ideas of the things, and re- 
tain the particular name, with its peculiar appropriation to that 

idea. . Locke ' 

2. The claim of any thing as peculiar. 

He doth nothing but talk of his horfe, and make a great ap- 
propriation to his good parts, that he can fhoe him himfelf. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

3. The fixing a particular fignification to a word. 

The name of faculty may, by an appropriation that difguifes 
its true fenfe, palliate the abfurdity. Locke. 

4. In law, a fevering of a benefice ecclefiaftical to the proper and 

perpetual ufe of fome religious houfe, or dean, and chap- 
ter, bifhoprick, or college; becaufe, as perfons ordinarily have 
no right of fee fimple, thefe, by reafon of their perpetuity, are 
accounted owners of the fee fimple ; and therefore are called 
proprietors. To an appropriation , afeer the licence obtained of 
the king in chancery, die confent of the diocefan, patron, and 
incumbent, are neceflary, if the church be full : but if the 
church be void, the diocefan and the patron, upon the king’s 
licence, may conclude. Cowel. 

AppropriaTor. n.f. [from appropriate.’] He that is poflefled 
of an appropriated benefice. 

Thefe appropriators , by reafon of their perpetuities, are ac- 
counted owners of the fee fimple ; and therefore are called pro- 
prietors. Ayliffe’ s Par ergon Juris Canonici. 

ApproNable. adj. [from approve.] That which merits ap- 
probation. 

The folid reafon, or confirmed experience, of any men, is 
very approvable in what prefeffion foever. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 
Appro'val. n.f. [from approve.] Approbation: a word not 
much ufed. 

There is a cenfor of juftice and manners, without whofe 
approval no capital fentences are to be executed. Temple. 

Appro'vance. n.J. [from approve.] Approbation: a word not 
much ulcd. 

Should ftie feem 

Soft’ning the leaft approvance to beftow, 

Their colours burnifh, and, by hope infpir’d. 

They brisk advance. Thomfon’ s Spring. 

To Approve, v. a. [ approuver , Fr. approbo , Lat.] 

1. To like ; to be pleafed with. 

T here can be nothing poffibly evil which God approveth , and 
that he approveth much more than he doth command. Hooker. 
What power was that, whereby Medea faw. 

And well approv'd , and prais’d the better courfe, 

When her rebellious fenfe did fo withdraw 

Her feeble pow’rs, that file purfu’d the worfe ? Davies. 

2. To exprefs liking. 

It is looked upon as infolence for a man to fet up his own 
opinion againft that of fome learned doCtor, or otherwife ap- 
proved writer. Locke. 

3. To prove; toftiow; tojuftify. 

His meaning was not, that Archimedes could fimply in no- 
thing be deceived ; but that he had in fuch fort appi'ovcd his 
skill, that he feemed worthy of credit for ever after, in matters 
appertaining to the fcience he was skilful in. Hooker , b. ii. 

In religion, 

What damned errour, but fome fober brow 
W ill blefs it, and approve it with a text. Shak. AI. of Venice. 

I’m forry 

That he approves the common liar, Fame, 

W , h ° fp f?n him thus at Rome ‘ Shak - Antony and Chop. 
Would ft thou approve thy conftancy ? Approve 

irft thy obedience. Milton's Paradife LoJl, b. ix. 

Kefer all the actions of this fliort life to that ftate which will 
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never end ; end this will 

whatever the world judge of it now. A 

4. To experience, j 

Oh, %s the curfe in love, and ftill apprev d^ 

When Women cannot love, where they’re belov d. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

c. To make worthy of approbation. 

5 The firft care and concern muft be to approve himfelf to 
God by righteoufnefsj holinefs, and purity. Kogns* 

b ' 1( 1 fhewc? you a piece ©f black and white fluff, juft fent from 
the dyer ; which you were pleafed to approve of , , and be m^cu - 

tomerfor. , . . . 

Approvement, n.f. [from approve.] Approbation jl , ^ 

It is certain that at the firft you were all of my °P U ‘ _ , 

that I did nothing without your approvement. Uaywar . 

Approver, n.f. [from approve.] 

1 . He that approves. 

2. He that makes trial. 

Their difeiplinej 

Now mingled with their courages, will make known 

To their approvers, they are people fuch 

As mend upon the world. Shakefp. Cymbehnf* 

3. In our common kiw, one that confeffing felony of hintfdt* 
appealeth or accufeth another, one ©r more, to be guilty of the 
fame : and he is called fo, becaufe he muft prove what he hath 


alleged in his appeal. 
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Approximate, adj. [from ad, to, and proximus , near, Lat.] 

Near to. . 

Thefe receive a quick converfion, containing approximate dii- 

pofitions unto animation. Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. c. 2r« 

Afproxima'tion. n.f. [from approximate.] 

1. Approach to any thing. ^ # 

Unto the latitude of Capricorn, or the winter folftice, it had 
been a fpring ; for, unto that pofition, it had been in a middle 
point, and that of afeent or approximation. Brown’s V ulg. Err . 

The fiery region gains upon the inferiour elements ; a ne- 
ceflary confequent of the fun’s gradual approximation towards 
the earth. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Quadrupeds are better placed according to the degrees of* 
their approximation to the human fhape. Grew’ s Aluftsum . 

2. In fcience a continual approach nearer ftill, and nearer to the 
quantity fought, without a poffibility of ever arriving at it ex- 
adtly. 

Appu'lse. n.f. [appulfus, Lat.] The aft of ftriking againft any 
thing. 

An he&ick fever is the innate heat kindled into a deftnic- 
tive fire, violently abforbing the radical moifture, through the 
appulfe of faline fleams. Harvey on Conjunctions. 

In vowels, the paflage of the mouth is open and free, with- 
out any appulfe of an organ of fpeech to another : but, in all 
confonants, there is an appulfe of the organs. Holder . 

To A’pricate. v. n. [ apricor , Lat.] To bask in the fun. Dill . 

Apri'city. n.f [apricitas, Lat.] Warmth of the fun ; fun- 
fhine. * Didl. 

A'pricot, or A'pricock. n.f [from apricus, Lat. funny.] A 
kind of wall fruit. 

The ordinary forts of this fruit cultivated in Englifh gar- 
dens are, 1. The mafeuline apricock. 2. The orange apricock . 

3. The Algier apricock. 4. The Roman apricock. 5. The Tur- 
key apricock. 6. The tranfparent apricock. 7. The Breda apri- 
cock. 8. The Bruxelles apricock. They are generally propagat- 
ed by budding them on plum flocks, and will readily take upon 
almoft any fort of plum, provided the flock be free and thriv- 
ing. Millar. 

April, n.f [ Aprilis , Lat. Avril, Fr.] The fourth month of 
the year, January counted firft. 

April is reprefented by a young man in green, with a garland 
of myrtle and hawthorn buds ; in one hand primrofes and vio- 
lets, in the other the fign Taurus. ^ Peacham on Drawing. 

Men are April when they woo, December when they wed : 
Maids are May when they are maids, but the sky changes when 
they are wives. Shakefp. As you like it. 

A'pron. n. f [A word of uncertain etymology, but fuppofed by 
fome to be contracted from afore one.] A cloth hung before* 
to keep the other drefs clean. 

Give us gold, good Timon : haft thou more ?. — 

Hold up, you fluts. 

Your aprons mountant. Shakefp. Timon . 

The nobility think fcorn to go in leather aprons. Shak. H.V I, 

How might we fee Falftaff, and not ourfelves be feen ? 

Put on two leather jerkins and aprons , and wait upon him at 
his table as drawers. Shakefp . Henry IV. 

In both thefe figures the veft is gathered up before them, 
like an apron, which you muft fuppofe filled with fruits, as well 
as the cornucopias. Addifon on Medals. 

Apron, [in gunnery.] A piece of lead which covers the touch- 
hole of a great gun. 

Apron of a goofe. The fat {kin which covers the belly. 

Apron-man. n.f [from apron and man.] A man that wears an 
apron ; a workman ; an artificer. 
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You have made good work, 

You and your apron-men , that flood fo much 

Upon the voice of occupation, and 

The breath of garlick eaters. Shakefp. Corldlanus. 

Aproned, adj. [from apron.'] Wearing an apron. 

The cobler apron’d, and the parfon gown’d. Pope’s EJf. on M. 

A'PSIS. n.f. apftdes, plural. [«Lv] 

Is applied, in aftronomy, to two points in the orbits of pla- 
nets, in which they are at the greateft, and the leaft diftance 
from the fun or earth. The higher apfis is more particularly 
denominated aphelion, or apogee ; the lower, perihelion, or pe- 
rigee. Chambers. 

If bodies revolve in orbits that are pretty near circles, and the 
apftdes of thefe orbits be fixed, then the centripetal forces of 
thofe bodies will be reciprocally as the fquares of the diftances. 

Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

APT. adj . [aptus, Lat.] 

1. Fit. 

Thisfo eminent induftry in making profelytes, more of that 
fex than of the other, groweth ; for that they are deemed apter 
to ferve as inftruments in the caufe. Aptcr they are through 
the eagernefs of their affe&ion ; apter through a natural incli- 
nation unto piety; apter through fundry opportunities, &c. 
Finally, apter through a fingular delight which they take in 
giving very large and particular intelligence how all near about 
them fland affedted as concerning the fame caufe. Hooker , Pr . 

2. Having a tendency to. 

Things natural, as long as they keep thofe forms which give 
them their being, cannot poflibly be apt or inclinable to do 
otherwife than they do. Hooker. 

3. Inclined to ; led to. 

You may make her you love, believe it ; which, I warrant, 
file is apter to do, than confefs (he does. • Shak. As you like it. 
Men are apt to think well of themielves, and of their nation. 


of their courage and ftrength. 


Temple. 


One, who has not thefe lights, is a ftranger to what he reads, 
and apt to put a wrong interpretation upon it. Addifon. Speft. 

Even thofe who are near the court, are apt to dedudt wrong 
confequences, by reafoning upon the motives of adtions. Swift. 

What we have always leen to be done in one manner, we 
are apt to imagine there was but that one way. Bentl . Sermons. 

4. Ready; quick; as, an apt wit. 

I have a heart as littl capt as yours, 

But yet a brain that leads my ufe of anger 

To better vantage. Shakefp. Cdriolanus. 

5. Qualified for. 

All that were ftrong and apt for war, even them the king of 
Babylon brought captive to Babylon. 2 Kings, xxiv. 16. 

To Apt. v. a. [ apto , Lat.] 

1. Tofuit; to adapt. 

We need a man that knows the fcveral graces 
Of hiftory, and how to apt their places ; 

Where brevity, where fplendour, and where height. 

Where fweetnefs is required, and where weight. B. Johnfori. 

2 . To fit; to qualify. 

The king is melancholy, 

Apted for any ill impreffions. Denhams Sophy. 

To Apt ate. v. a. [aptatum, Lat.] To make fit. 

To aptate a planet, is to flrengthen the planet in pofition of 
houfe and dignities to the greateft advantage, in order to bring 
about the defired end. Bailey. 

A'ptitude. n.f [French.] 

1. Fitnefs. 

This evinces its perfect aptitude and fitnefs for the end to 
which it was aimed, the planting and nourilhing all true virtue 
among men. Decay of Piety. 

2 . Tendency. 

In an abortion, the mother, befides the fruftration of her hopes, 
acquires an aptitude to mifearry for the future. Decay of Piety. 

3. Difpofition. 

He that is about children, fhould ftudy their nature and ap- 
titudes, what turns they eaftly take, and what becomes them ; 
what their native flock is, and what it is fit for. Locke. 

Aptly, adv. [from apt.] 

1. Properly; with juft connexion, or correfpondence ; fitly. 

That part 

Was aptly fitted, and naturally perform'd. Sh. As you like it. 

But what the mals nutritious does divide ? 

What makes them aptly to the limbs adhere, 

In youth encreafe them, and in age repair ? Blackmore. 

2 . Juftly; pertinently. 

Irenseus very aptly remarks, that thofe nations,who were not 
poflcft of the gofpels, had the fame accounts of our Saviour, 
which are in the Evangelifts. Addifon on the ChriJUan Relig. 

3. Readily ; acutely ; as, he learned his bufmefs very aptly. 
A'ptNESS. n.f. [from apt.] 

1. Fitnefs; fuitablenefs. 

The nature of every law rauft be judged of by the aptnefs 
' of tilings therein preferibed, unto the lame end. _ Hooker. 
There are antecedent and independent aptnefjes in things ; 
with refpedt to which, they are fit to be commanded or for- 

hidden. Norris’s Mlfeel. 


2. Difpofition to any thing. 

The nobles receive fo to heart the banifhment of that wc- 
thy Coriolanus, that they are in a ripe aptnefs to take all no 
from the people. ‘ Shake#. CmllN 

3. Quicknefs of apprehenfion ; readinefs to learn. 

What fhould be the aptnefs of birds, in comparifon of beafts 
to imitate fpeech, may be enquired. Bacon’s Nat . Hid 

4. T endency . ° r -" 

Some feeds of goodnefs give him a relifh of fuch reflefliorr 
as have ah aptnefs to improve the mind. Addifon. Spectator 
ARt ote. n.f. [of « and dlasic.] A noun which is not declined 
with cafes. 

A'ffUA. n. f [Latin.] A word fignifying water, very muchufed 
in chymical writings. 

AFJUA FORTIS. [Latin.] A corrofive liquor made by diffiU. 
ing purified nitre with calcined vitriol, or rectified oil of vitriol 
in a ftrong heat: the liquor, which rifes in fumes red as blood 
being collected, is the fpirit of nitre or aqua fortis ; which ferves 
as a menftruum for dillblvingof filver, and all other metals, ex- 
cept gold. But if fea fait, or fal ammoniack, be added to aqua 
fortis , it commences aqua regia, and will then diflolve no metal 
but gold. Aqua fortis is commonly held to have been invented 
about die year 1300; though others will have it to have been 
known in the time of Mofes. It is fcrviceable to refiners, in 
feparating filver from gold and copper ; to die workers in mo- 
faick, for ftaining and colouring their woods ; to dyers, in their 
colours, particularly fcarlct ; and to other artifts, for colour- 
ing bone and ivory. With aqua fortis bookbinders marble the 
covers of books, and diamond cutters feparate diamonds from 
metalline powders. It is alfo ufed in etching copper or brafs 
plates. Chambers. 

The difiolving of filver in aqua fortis, and gold in aqua re- 
gia, and not vice verfd, would not be difficult to know. Locke. 
ALJUA MARINA, of the Italian lapidaries, is of a fea or bluifh 
green. This ftone feems to me to be the beryllus of Pliny. 

Woodward’ s Meth. of Fojfds. 
AffUA MIRABIL 1 S. [Latin.] The wonderful water, is pre- 
pared of cloves, galangals, cubebs, mace, cardomums, nutmees, 
ginger, and fpirit of wine, digefted twenty four hours, thendif- 
tilled. It is a good and agreeable cordial. 

AfpUA REGIA , or AdjfUA REG ALIS. [Latin.] An acid cor- 
rofive fpirit or water, fo called becaule it ferves as a menftruum 
to diflolve gold, commonly efteemed the king of metals. Its 
bafls, or eflential ingredient, is common fea fait, the only fait 
in nature which Will operate on gold. It is commonly pre- 
pared by mixing common fea fait, or fal ammoniack, or the 
fpirit of them, with fpirit of nitre, or common aqua fortis. 

. , Chambers . 

He adds to his complex idea of gold, that of fixednefs or fo- 
lubility in aqua regia. Locke. 

AffUA- VITAL. [Latin.] It is commonly underftood of what 
is otherwife called brandy, or fpirit of wine, either Ample 
or prepared with aromaticks. But fome appropriate the term 
brandy to what is procured from wine, or the grape ; aqua-vita , 
to that drawn after the fame manner from malt. Chambers. 

I will rather truft a Fleming with my butter, parfon Hugh 
the Welchman with my cheefe, an Irifhman with my aqua vita 
bottle, or a thief to walk with my ambling gelding, than my 
wife with hcrfelf. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor . 

Aqua'tick. adj. [ aquaticus , Lat. from aqua, water.] 

1 . That which inhabits the water. 

The vaft variety of worms found in animals, as well terref- 
trial as aquatick , are taken into their bodies by meats and drinks. 

Ray on Creation. 

Brutes may be confidcred as either aerial, terreftrial, aquatick , 
or amphibious. Aquatick are thofe whofe conftant abode is up- 
on the water. Locke. 

2. Applied to plants, that which grows in the water. 

Flags, and fuch like aquatick s, are beft deftroyed by drain- 
ing. Mortimer’s Husbandry . 

A'quatile. adj. [aquatilis, Lat.] That which inhabits the 
water. 

A'queduct. n.f [aquaduftiis, Lat.] A conveyance made for 
carrying water from one place to another ; made on uneven 
ground, to preferve the level of the water, and convey it by a 
canal. Some aqueducts are under ground, and others above it, 
fupported by arches. 

Among the remains of old Rome, the grandeur of the com- 
monwealth {hews itfelf chiefly in temples, highways, aquedufts , 
walls and bridges of the city. Addifon s Remarks on Italy- 

Hither the rills of water are convey’d 
In curious aquedufts , by nature laid 

To carry all the humour. Blackmore , Creation. 

A'queous. adj. [from aqua, water, Lat.] Watery. 

The vehement fire requifite to its fufion, forced away all the 
aqueous and fugitive moifture. Ray on Creation . 

A'queousness. n.f [aquoftas, Lat.] Waterifhnefs. 
A'quiline. adj. [aquilinus, Lat. from aquila, an eagle.] Refcm- 
bling an eagle; when applied to the nofe, hooked. 

His nofe was aquiline, his eyes were blue, 

Ruddy his lips, and frefh and fair his hue. Dryden’s. Fabws . 

Grvp> 
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Grvps fo-nife* fome kind of Cagle or vulture ; fan ^hrnce 
^ an hooked or^te nofe. Jr. VU. 

Aquose. -adj. [from Lat.] Watery, n e ^ 

ties of 'water. TX7 , afoi-i np^Q Dift » 

Aquo'sity. n.f *s,A.R.G.R. 

to plow.] Fit for the plough , 

P f t aralle and tilth 3 whereo ^fZllfe Lejl, l. A 

N •Tkgood for arable, a glebe that asks 
Tough teams of oxen, and laborious tasks. ry / * 

it L hut verv little arable land, they are forced to fetch all 
JK from foreign countries. Mlifon’s Rem. on Italy. 
AVACmiOIDES. n.f. [from a fpider, and >orm.] 

fod of the tunicks of the eye, fo called from its refemblance 

£ ° As°to W the' tunicks of the eye, many things might be taken 
notice of; the prodigious finenefs of th t arachnoid's, the acute 
Sb of the re/na, &. DerhanU PhyfMogy. 

2. It is alfo a fine thin tranfparent membrane, which, lying be- 
tween the dura and the pia mater, is fuppofed to invt : 

whole fubftance of the brain. . 6 , / * 

ARA’IG NEE. n.f [French.] A term in fortification, which 

fometimes denotes a branch, return, or gallery of a mine. DM ■ 
Ara'negus. adj. [from aranea, Lat. a cobwebs] Rdunblin 0 a 

C ° The curious araneous membrane of the eye conftringeth and 
clilateth it, and fo varieth its focus. Derham s Ph. Theol. 

Ara'tion. n.f [afatio, Lat.] The acl: or prance of plow- 


ing. 


A'ratory. adj. [from aro, Lat. to plow.] That which contri- 
butes to tillage. • 1 °’ 

A'rbalist. n.f. [from arcus, a bow, and half a, an engin 

throw ftones.] A crofs-bow. _ 

It is reported by William Brito, that the arcubalifta, or ar- 
lalifl, was firft Ihewed to the French by our king Richard the 
firft, who was fhortly after flain by a quarrel thereof. Camdtn. 

ARBITER, n. f [Lat.] , r , . . . 

1. A judge appointed by the parties, to whofe determination they 

voluntarily lubmit. . . , . 

He would put himfelr into the king’s hands, and make him 

arbiter of the peace. Bacon s Henry \ II. 

2. One who has the power of decifion or regulation ; a judge. 

Next him, high arbiter. 

Chance governs all. Milton’s Par. Lof, b. ii. /. 9 °Q* 

His majefty, in this great conjuncture, feems to be generally 
allowed for the foie arbiter of the aftairs of chriftendom. Temple. 
Arbitrable, adj. [from arbitror, Lat.] Arbitrary; depend- 
ing upon the will. 

The ordinary revenue of a parfonage is in land, called the 
glebe ; in tythe, a fet part of our goods rendered to God ; in 
other offerings bellowed upon God by the people, either in fuch 
arbitrable proportion as their own devotion moveth them, or 
as the laws or cuftoms of particular places do require them. 

Spelman. 

AreFtrament. n f [from arbitror, Lat.] Will; determina- 
tion ; choice. 

Stand faft ! to ftand or fall, 

Free in thine own arbitrainent it ftands, 

Perfect within, no outward aid require *, 

And all temptation to tranfgrefs repel. Milt oris Par. Lojl. 

A'rbitrArily. adv. [from arbitrary.] With no other rule than 
the will; dcfpotically ; abfolutely. 

He governed arbitrarily , he was expelled ; and came to the 
deferred end of all tyrants. Dryden s Virgil’s /Eneid, Pref , 
Arbitr aRious. adj. [from arbitrarius, Lat.] Arbitrary; de- 
pending on the will. 

Thi-Ie are {landing and irrepealable truths, fuch as have no 
precarious exiftence, or arbitrarious dependance upon any will 
or underftanding whatfoever. Norris’s Mifcellanies . 

ArbitraRiously. adv. [from arbitrarious.] Arbitrarily; ac- 
cording to mere will and pleafure. 

Where words are impofed arbitr arioufy, diftorted from their 
common ufe, the mind muft be led into mifprifion. Glanville. 
ARbitrary. adj. [ arbitrarius , Lat.] 

J . Defpotick ; abfolute ; bound by no law ; following the will 
without reftraint. It is applied both to perfons and things. 

In vain the Tyrian queen refignsher life 
For the chafte glory of a virtuous wife. 

If lying bards may falfe amours rehearfe. 

And blaft her name with arbitrary verfe. Waljh. 

Their regal tyrants fhall.with bluflies hide 
Their little lulls of arbitrary pride, 

Nor bear to fee their vaflals ty’d. Prior. 

2. Depending on no rule ; capricious. 

It may be perceived, with what infecurity we aferibe effe£ts 
depending on the natural period of time, unto arbitrary calcii- 
Vol. I. 
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latfonr, and fuch as vary at pleafure. B> 6W “ s V “'& m f% 
To ARbitrate. v. a. [ arbitror , Lat;J 

t To decide ; to determine. . j n 

This might have been prevented, and made wn j 

With very° eafy arguments of love, 

Which now the manage of two kingdoms muft 

With fearful bloody illue arbitrate. Shakefp. King John. 

2,1 ° j Ye?w°here an equal poife of hope and fear 

T - ifsaass. fsarJK - ~ 

arbitrariness. n,J. \iiom drum ary. y ^ r 

ra He that by harfhnefs of nature, and arbitrarinef of coin- 
frrands, ufes his children like fervants, rs 

ArbTrVtion. n.f. [from arbitror, Lat.] Thete 

of a caufe by a judge mutually agteed on by the paities con 

tending. . 

Appttra'tor. n.f. r from arbitrate.] ■ 

i. An extraordinary judge between party andparty^ chofen^y 


Dryd. JuVi 


their mutual conient. 

Be a good foldier, or upright truftee. 

An arbitrator from corruption free. 

2. A governour ; a prefident. 

Though heav’n be fhut* 

And heav’n’s high arbitrator fit fecure „ T a 

In his own ftrength, this place may be expos d. M. Par. Lojt 

3. He that has the power of adting by his own choice witnout 

limit or controul. ' . c , . 

Another Blenheim or Ramillies will make the confederate* 

mailers of their own terms, and arbitrators of a peace. 

Addifon on the State of the h ar. 

4. The determiner ; he that puts an end to any affair. 

But now the arbitrator of defpairs, 

Juft death, kind umpire of man’s miferies, • 

With lweet enlargement doth difmifs me hence. Sh. H. VI. 

The end crowns all ; 

And that old common arbitrator , time, 

Will one day end it. Shakefp. Troilus and Crcffida . 

Arbi'trem ent. n.f [from arbitror, Lat.] 

1. Decifion; determination. 

I know the knight is incenfed againft you, even to a morfa 
arbitrament ; but nothing of the circumftance more. 

Shakefp. Twelf ih Night. 

Aid was granted, and the quarrel brought to the arbitr ement 
of the fword. Hayward . 

2. Compromife. 

Lukewarm perfons think they may accommodate points of 
religion by middle ways, and witty reconcilements ; as if they 
would make an arbitrement between God and man. Bacon s EJf. 
ARbor ary. adj. [ arborarius , Lat.] Of or belonging to a tree. D < 
ARboret. n.f [ arbor , Lat. a tree.] A fmall tree or fhrub. 

No arboret with painted blofloms dreft. 

And fmelling fweet, but there it might be found, 

To bud out fair, and her fweet fmells throw all around. 

Fairy Jftieen, b. ii. cant. 6. 
Now hid, nowfeen, 

Among thick woven arborets, and flow’rs, 

Imbroider’d on each bank. Milton s Paradife Lojl , b. Ix* 
ArboReous. adj. [arbor eus, Lat.] 

1. Belonging to trees. 

2. A term in botany, to diftinguifh fuch fungufes or moftes as 
grow upon trees, from thofe that grow on the ground. Quincy. 

They lpeak properly, who make it an arboreous excrefcence, 
or rather a fuperplant bred of a vifeous and fuporfluous lopp, 
which the tree itfelf cannot affimilate. Brown s Vulgar Ei r. 
ARborist. n.f [ayborijlefFx. from arbor, a tree.] A natural ift 
who makes trees his ftudy. 

The nature of the mulberry, which the arborijis obferve to 
be long in the begetting his buds ; but the cold feafons being 
paft, he {hoots them all out in a night. Howcl’s Vocal Forcjl. 
ARborous. adj. [from arbor, Lat.] Belonging to a tree. 

From under fhady arborous roof 
Soon as they forth were come to open fight 
Of day-fpring, and the fun. Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. v. 

AReour. ri. f [from arbor, Lat. a tree.] A bower; a place 
covered with green branches of trees. 

Nay you fhall fee mine orchard, where, in an arbour, we will 
eat a laft year’s pippin of my own grafting. Shak . Henry IV . 

Let us divide our labours : thou, where choice 
Leads thee, or where molt needs, whether to wind 
The woodbine round this arbour, or direct 
The clafping ivy where to climb. Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. ix. 

For noon-day’s heat are defer arbours made. 

And for frefh ev’ningair the op’ner glade. Dryd. State of Inn. 
Arbour vine. A fpecies of bind weed ; which fee. 
ARbuscle. n.f [arbzfcula, Lat.] Any little fhrub, Dift , 
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AA EU t 7 . n. f f nr but ns, L at ] 

Arbute , or ftrawberry tree, grows common in Ireland. It 
is difficult to be railed from the feeds, but may be propagated 
by . layers. It grows to a goodly tree, endures our climate, un- 
lels the weather be very fevere, and makes beautiful hedges. 

Mortimer s Art of Husbandry . 

Plough arbute Hips into a hazel bough 
Are oft ingrafted ; and good apples grow 
Out of a plain tree ftock. Mays Virgil's Georg. 

Arc. v.J. [arcus, Lat.} 

1. A fegment ; a part of a circle ; not more than a femicircle. 

Their fegments, or arcs, for the molt part, exceeded not the 
third part of a circle. Newton's Gpticks. 

2. An arch. 

Load feme vain church with old theatrick ftate. 

Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate; 

Reverie your ornaments, and hang them all 

On fome patch’d dog-hole ek’d with ends of wall. Pope. 

Arca'de. n. j. [French.] A continued arch ; a walk arched 
over. 

Or call the winds through long arcades to roar. 

Proud to catch hold at a Venetian door. Pope's Epijlles. 

ARCANUM, n.f in the plural arcana. A Latin word, fignify- 
ing a lecret. 

ARCPJ. n.f. [arcus, Lat.] 

1. Part of a circle, not more than the half. 

The mind perceives, that an arch of a circle is lefs than the 
whole circle, as clearly as it does the idea of a circle. Locke. 

2 . A building in form of a fegment of a circle, ufed for bridges 
and other works. 

Ne’er through an arch fo hurried the blown tide. 

As the recomforted through the gates. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Let R.omc in Tiber melt, and the wide arch 
Of the rais’d empire fall ! here is my fpace. 

Shakefpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 

The royal fquadron marches, 

Ercdt triumphal arches 

For Albion and Albanius. Dry den' s Albion. 

3. 7 he fky, or vault of heaven. 

Hath nature given them eyes 
To fee this vaulted arch, and the rich cope 
Of fea and land. Shakefp. Cy?nbeline. 

4. [from A chief : obfolete. 

The noble duke, my mailer, 

My worthy arch and patron comes to night. Sh. King. Lear. 

'Fo Arch. v. a. [arcuo, Lat.] 

1. 'Fo build arches. 

The nations of the field and wood 
Build on the wave, or arch beneath the fand. Pope. 

2. To cover with arches. 

Gates of monarchs 

Are arch'd fo high, that giants may jet through. Sh. Cymbel. 
The proud river which makes her bed at her feet, is arched 
over with I’uch a curious pile of {tones, that confidering the 
rapid courfc of the deep ftream that roars under it, it may well 
take place among the wonders of the world. Howel's Voc. For. 

Arch. adj. [from ^yp~, chief.] 

1. Chief; of the firfh clafs. 

The tyrannous and bloody a£t is done ; 

The moil: arch deed cf piteous maffacre. 

That ever yet this land was guilty of. Shakefp. Richard III. 

There is fprung up 

An heretick, an arch one, Cranmer. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

2. Waggifh; mirthful; triflfngly mifehievous. This fignifica- 
tion it feems to have gained, by being frequently applied to the 
boy molt remarkable for his pranks ; as the arch rogue, &c. 

Eugenio fet out from the fame univerfity, and about the 
fame time with Corufades ; he had the reputation cf an arch lad 
at fchool. Swift' s Fates of Clergy. 

Arch, in compofition, fignifies chief, or of the find clafs, [from 
ctqyt^, or J as archangel, archbijhop. It is pronounced va- 
rioufiv with regard to the ch , which before a confonant found 
as in cheefe, as archdeacon ; before a vowel like k, as archangel. 

A rch a'n gel n. f [ archangelus , Lat.] One of the high ell or- 
der of angels. 

His form had yet not loll 
All her original brightnefs, nor appear’d 
Lefs than archangel ruin’d, and th’ excefs 
Of glory obfeur’d. Aiilton' s P aradife Lojl, b. i. 

’Tis fure th’ archangel's trump I hear, 

Nature’s great palfing-bell, the only call 

Of gods that will be heard by all. Norris’s Mifcellanies. 

A p. .CHANGE 1 . n.f [lamium, Lat.] The name of a plant, called 
alfo Dead nettle. 

It hath a labiated flower of one leaf, whofe upper lip is hol- 
low like a fpoon ; but the under one divided into two feg- 
ments, in the form of a heart, and both end in chaps brimmed 
and edged ; out of the flower cup, which is fill ul- us and cut 
into fegments, riles the pointal, fixed, like a nail, to the 
hinder part of the flower, with four embryoes which be- 
come triangular feeds inclofed in a hulk formed of the flower 
cup. The fpecies are fourteen, and feven of them grow wild 


on dry banks, or under hedges, two forts of which arc uf>! • 
medicine. e 111 




Arch ange'lick. adj. [from archangel.'] Belonofno- to * T* 
angels. & 

He ceas’d, and th’ archangelick pow’r prepar’d 
For fvvift defeent; with him the cohort bright 
Of watchful cherubim. Milton's Paradife Loft l 

Archbe/acon. n.f [from arch and beacon.] The chief 5 i’ X ’ 
of profpedt, or of fignal. ^ ace 

You lhall win the top of the Cornilh archbeacon Hainbo 
rough, which may for profpedt compare with Rama in P a l c °f 
tina. Carew's Survey of Cornual 

Archbi'shop. n.f. [from arch and bif)op.] A bifhop of the firlt 
clafs, who fuperintends the conduit of other bilhops his fuffra 
gans. 

Cranmer is return’d with welcome, 

Inftall’d lord archbifoop of Canterbury. Shakef. Henry VUl 
The archbijhop was the known architect of this new fbbrick* 

. , Clarendon 

Archbi'shoprick. n.f [from archbijhop.] The flate or iurif’ 
diction of an archbiflhop. 


’Tis the cardinal ; 

And merely to revenge him on the emperor. 

For not bellowing on him, at his alking. 

The archbijhopnck of Toledo this is purpos’d. Sh. H. VIII 

This excellent man, from the time of his promotion to the 
archbijhoprick, underwent the envy and malice of men who 
agreed in nothing elfe. Clarencm. 

Archcha'nter. n.f. [from arch and chanter.'] The chief 
chanter. 

Archdeacon, n.f [ar chi diac onus, Lat.] One that fupplies 
the bifhop’s place and office in fuch matters as do belono- to the 
epifcopal function. The law fliles him the bifhop’s vicar or 
vicegerent. _ Ayliffe's Parergm. 

Left negligence might foift in abufes, an archdeacon was ap- 
pointed to take account of their doings. Carew's Suru. of Irel. 

Archde'aconry. n.f. [ archidiaconatns, Lat,] The office or 
jurifdidtion of an archdeacon. 

It oweth fubjedtion to the metropolitan of Canterbury, and 
hath one only archdeaconry. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

ArchdeAconship. n.f. [from archdeacon.] The office of an 
archdeacon. 

ArchduAe. n.f. [archidux, Lat.] A title given to fome fove- 
reign princes, as of Auftria and Tyfcany. 

Philip archduke of Auftria, during his voyage from the Ne- 
therlands towards Spain, was weather-driven into Weymouth. 

Carew's Survey of Cormual. 

Archdu'chess. n.f [from arch and duchefs.] A title given to 
the filler or daughter of the archduke of Auftria, or to the wife 
of an archduke of Tufcany. 

Arch-philo'sopher. n.f. [from arch and philofopher.\ Chief 
philofopher. 

It is no improbable opinion therefore, which the arch-philo - 
fopher was of, that the chiefeft perfon in every houfhold was al- 
ways as it were a king. Hooker, b. i. 

Arch-pr e'l ate. n.f from arch and prelate.] Chief prelate. 

May we not wonder, that a man of St. Bafil’s authority and 
quality, an arch-prelate in the houfe of God, fhould have his 
name far and wide called in queftion. Hooker , b. v. § 42. 

Arch- presbyter, n.f. [from arch and preflyter.] Chief pref- 
byter. 

As fimple deacons are in fubjedtion to prefbyters, according 
to the canon law ; fo are alfo prefbyters and arch-presbyters in 
fubjeclion to thefe archdeacons. Ayliffe's Par ergon, 

Arch-prPest. n.f [from arch and priejl.] Chief prieft. 

The word decanus was extended to an ecclefiaftical dignity, 
which included the arch-priejls. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Archaio'logy. n.f [from ancient, and a dif- 

courfe.] A difeourfe on antiquity. 

Archaiolc/gick. adj. [from archaiology.] Relating to a dif- 
eourfe on antiquity. 

AAchaism. n.f. [dexuiafos.] An ancient phrafe, or mode of 
expreffion. 

I lhall never life archaifns , like Milton. Watts. 

AAched. participial adj. [from To arch.] Bent in the form of 
an arch. 

I fee how thine eye would emulate the diamond ; thou haft 
the right arched bent of the brow. Shak. Merry Wives of Windf. 

A'rcher. n:f [archer, Fr. from arcus, Lat. a bow.] He that 
Ihoots with a bow ; he that carries a bow in battle. 

Fight, gentlemen of England ; fight, bold yeomen! 

Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head : 

Spur your proud horfes hard. Shakefp. RichardVd. 

7 his Cupid is no longer an archer, his glory lhall be ours, 
for we are the only love-gods. Shakefp. Much ado about Noth. 

7 ’hou frequent bring’ft the fmitten deer; 

For feldom, archers fay, thy arrows err. Prior. 

AAc h fry. n. J . [from archer .] 

1. The life of the bow. 

Among the Englilh artillery, archery challengeth the pre- 
eminence, as peculiar to our nation. Camden's Remains. 


2. The 
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2. The act of {hooting with the bow. 

Flower of this purple dye, 

** m *#• Dr - 

<7. The art of an archer. 

0 Bleft feraphims {hall leave their quire, 

And turn love’s foldiefs upon thee, . 

To cxercife their archery. CMs Steps to Temple. 

A'rches-court. n.f. [fmm arches and court.] 1 .he : cmrf. and 
moS ancient confiftory that belongs to the archbi&op of Can 
terb'ury, for the debating of fpmtual caufes, fo called from 
Bow-church in London, where it is kept, whofe top is raifed 
of ftone-pillars, built arch-wife. The judge ot this court is 
te-ted the dean of the arches, or official of the arches-coun 
dean of the arches, becaufe with this office is commonly joined 
a peculiar jiirifdidtion of thirteen parifhes in London, termed 
a deanery, 'being exempted from the authority of the bifhop cf 
London, and belonging to the archbilhop of Canterbury ; of 
which the pari fli of Bow is one. Some others fay, that he was 
firft called dean of the arches, becaufe the official to the arch- 
biffiop, the dean of the arches, was his fubftitute in his court ; 
and by that means the names became confounded. I he ju- 
rifdidtion of this judge is- ordinary, and extends through the 
whole province of Canterbury : fo that, upon any appeal, he 
forthwith, and without any further examination of the cauie, 
fends out his citation to the party appealed, and his inhibition 
to the judge from whom the appeal is made. Cowell. 

AAchet ype. n.f. [archetypum, Lat.] The original o; which any 
refemblance is made. 

Our fouls, though they might have perceived images them- 
felves by fimple fehfe ; yet it feems inconceivable, how they 
fhould apprehend their archetypes. Glanvi lie's Scepfts Scicntifica. 

As a man, a tree, are the outward objedts of our perception, 
and the outward archetypes or patterns of our ideas ; fo our fen- 
fations of hunger, cold, are alfo inward archetypes or patterns of 
our ideas. But the notions or pictures of thefe things, as they 
are in the mind, are the ideas. Watts s Logits. 

Archetypal, adj. [archetypus, Lat.] Original ; being a pat- 
tern from which copies are made. 

Through contemplation’s opticks I have feen 
Him who is fairer than the fons of men : 

The fource of good, the light archetypal. Norris's Mifcett. 
ARCHEVS. n. f [probably from « f%®v] A word by which 
Paracclfus feems to have meant a power that prefides over the 
animal ceconomy, diftindt from the rational foul. 
A&chidia'conal. adj. [from archidiaconus, Lat. an archdea- 
con.] Belonging to an archdeacon ; as, this offence is liable 
to be cenfured in an archidiaconal vifitation. 

Arch t episcopal, adj. [from ar chi epij. iopus, Lat. an archbithop.] 
Belonging to an arch bifhop ; as, Canterbury is an archiepifcopal 
fee ; the fuffragans are fubject roar chi epifcopal jurifdidtion. 
ARCHITECT. 77. f [< architeCtus , Lat.] 

I. A profeflorof the art of building. * 

The architect’s glory confifts in the defignment and idea of 
the Work ; his ambition fhould be to make the form triumph 
over the matter. JVotton. 

1 . A contriver of a building; a builder. 

The hafty multitude 

Admiring enter’d, and the work fome praife, 

And fome the architect : his hand was known 
In heav’n, by many a tow’red ftrudlure high. 

Where feepter’d angels held their refidence. 

And fat as princes. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. i. 

3. The contriver or former of any compound body. 

7 'his inconvenience the divine architect of the body obviated. 

Ray on the Creation. 

4. The contriver of any thing. 

An irreligious Moor, 

Chief architect and plotter of thefe woes. Shak. Tit. Andron. 
Architect 1 ve. adj. [from architect.] That performs the 
work of architecture. 

How could the bodies of many of them, particularly the 
laft mentioned, be furnifhed with architect ive materials? 

Dcrham's Phyfico-Theology. 
ArchitectoAick. adj. [from chief, and teotw, an ar- 
tificer.] That which has the power or {kill of an architect; that 
which can build or form any thing. 

To fay that fome more fine part of either, or all the hypo- 
ftatical principle, is the architect of this elaborate ftructure, is 
to give occafion to demand, what proportion of the tria prima 
afforded this architect onick fpirit, and what agent made fo skil- 
ful and happy a mixture. Boyle's Sccpt. Chym. 

Architecture, n.f [ architeCiura , Lat.] 

J. 7 he art or fcience of building. 

Architecture is divided into civil architecture, called by way of 
eminence architecture ; military architecture, or fortification; and 
naval architecture, which, befides building of {hips and vefiels, 
includes alfo ports, moles, docks, &c. Some think the Tv- 
nans were the firft improvers of architecture ; but others con- 
tend, that the rules of this art were delivered by God himfelf 
to Solomon, from whom the Tyrians had their inftruaion, 
-wnich they afterwards communicated to the Egyptians; thefe 
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to the Grecians, and thefe again to the Romans. Under Au- 
<niftus, architecture arrived to its greateft glory ; but it atter- 
wards dwindled by degrees, and at laft fell with the weftti 11 
empire, in the fifth century, when the Vifigoths cieitroyed a. 
the moft beautiful monuments of antiquity; and a new manner 
of building took its rife, called the Gothick, coarfe, artlels, 
and maffive. Of the fame kind was the Arabesk, Moorisk or 
Moorifli architecture , brought from the South by the Moors 
and Saracens. The archite&s of the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries, who had fome knowledge of fculpture, 
feemed to make perfection confift altogether in the delicacy - 
and multitude of ornaments, which they frequently bellowed 
on their buildings without any condudt or tafte. In t.ie two 
laft centuries, the architects of Italy and France were wholly 
bent upon retrieving the primitive fimplicity and beauty ofan - 
cient architecture, in which they did not fail of fuccefs. This 
art is divided into five orders ; the 7 ulcan, Doiick, Ionick, 
Corinthian, and Compofite ; which took their rife from the 
different proportions that the different kinds of buildings ren- 
dered necefiary, according to the bulk, ftrength, delicacy, 
richnefs, or fimplicity required. Chambers . 

Our fathers next in architecture skill’d. 

Cities for ufe, and forts for fafety build : 

Then palaces and lofty domes arofe, 

Thefe for devotion, and for pleafure thofe. Blackm. Create 
2. The effedt or performance of the fcience of building. 

The formation of the firft earth being a piece of divine archi- 
tecture, aferibed to a particular providence. Burnet's Theory. 
AAchitrave. n.f. [from chief, and trabs , Lat. abeam ; 
becaufe it is fuppofed to reprefent the principal beam in timber 
buildings.] 7'hat part of a column, or order of a column, 
which lies immediately upon the capital, and is the loweft 
member of the entablature. This member is different in the 
different orders ; and, in building architrave doors and win- 
dows, the workman frequently follows his own fancy. The 
architrave is fometimes called the reafon piece, or matter beam, 
in timber buildings, as porticos, cloifters, &c. In chimnies it 
is called the mantle piece ; and over jambs ot doors, and lintels 
cf windows, hyperthyron. Builders Did. 

7 'he materials laid over this pillar were of wood ; through 
the lightnefs whereof the architrave could not fuffer, nor the 
column itfelf, being fo fubftantial. Wotton s Architecture . 
Weftward a pompous frontifpiece appear’d, 

On Dorick pillars of white marble rear’d, 

Crown’d with an architrave of antique mold, 

And fculpture rifing on the roughen’d gold. Pope's T. of F. 
AAchive s.n.J. without a fingidar. [archiva, Lat.] The places 
where records or ancient writings are kept. It is perhaps fome- 
times ufed for the writings themfelves. 

Though we think our words vaniflh with the breath that ut- 
ters them, yet they become records in God’s court, and are 
laid up in his archives, as witneffes either for or againft us. 

Government of the Tongue , § r. 

I {hall now only look a little into the Mofaick archives , to 
obferve what they furnilh us with upon this fu bj e6t . Woodward. 
AAchwise. adv. [from arch and wij'e.] In the form of an arch. 
Thee ourt of arches, fo called ab arcuata ecclefia, or from Bow 
church in London, which is dedicated to the Virgin Mary, by 
reafon of the fteeple or clochier thereof, raifed at the top with 
ftone pillars in fafhron of a bow bent archwije. Ayliffe's Par . 

Arci tenent. adj. [arcitenens, Lat.] Bow-bearing. Did, 
ArctaYjon. n.f [from arCto, to ftreighten.] Streightening ; 

confinement to a narrower compafs. 

AActick. n.f. [from the northern conftellation.] Nor- 

thern; lying under the Ardtos, or bear. See Artick. 

Ever during fnows, perpetual {hades 
Of darknefs, would congeal their livid blood. 

Did not the arCiick tra< 5 t fpontaneous yield 
A cheering purple berry big with wine. Philips: 

AActick Circle. See Circle. 

AAcuate. adj. [ arcuatus , Lat.] Bent in the form of anarch; 
7 he caufe of the confufion in founds, and the inconfufion of 
fpecies vifible, is, for that the fight worketh in right lines; but 
founds that move in oblique and arcuate lines, muft needs en- 
counter and difturb the one the other. Bacons Nat. Hifl. 

In die gullet, where it perforateth the midriff', the carneous 
fibres are inflected and arcuate. Ray on Creation . 

AAcuatile, adj. [from arcuate.] Bent; inflected. Diet. 
Arcua'tion. n.f [from arcuate.] 

1 . The aft of bending any thing ; incurvation. 

2. The ftate of being bent; curvity, or crookednefs. 

3. [In gardening.] The method of railing by la\ers fuch trees as 

cannot be raifed from feed, or that bear no feed, as the elm 
lime, alder, willow ; and is fo called from bending down to 
the ground the branches which fi ring from the offsets or ftools 
after they are planted. ~ Chambers. 

Arcuature. n.f [ai cuatura, low Latin.] TThe bonding or 
curvature of anarch. Diet 

Arcu ba lis 1 er. n. f. [from arcus, a bow, and halifla , an en- 
gine.] A crofsbow man. 

^ King John was efpied by a very good arcubalffer , who faid, 
that he would foon difpatch the cruel tyrant. God forbid, vile 

varlet. 
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Taflct, quoth the earl, that we fhould procure the death of the 
holy one of God. Camden s Remains. 

•Ard.* [Saxon.] Signifies natural difpofition; as, Goddard is a 
divine temper ; Reinard. , a fincere temper ; Giffard , a bounti- 
ful and liberal difpofition ; Bernard, filial affedtion, &c. 

Gilfon's Camden . 

A'rdency. 7 i. f [from ardent.] Ardour ; eagernefs ; warmth 
of affediion. 

Accepted they fhall be, if qualified with humility, and ar- 
dency, and perfeverance, fo far as concerns the end immediate 
to them. Hammond s Pract . Catechifm . 

The ineffable happinefs of our dear Redeemer muft needs 
bring an increafe to ours, commenfurate to the ardency of our 
love for him. Boyle. 

A'RDENT. adj. gardens, Lat. burning.] 

3 . Hot ; burning ; fiery. 

Chymifts obferve, that vegetables, as lavender, rue, marjo- 
ram, &c. diddled before fermentation, yield oils without any 
burning fpirits ; but, after fermentation, yield ardent fpirits 
without oils ; which lhews, that their oil is, by fermentation, 
conver ted into fpirit. Newton's Opticks. 

1 . Fierce; vehement. 

A knight of fwarthy face, 

High on a cole-black Seed purfued the chace ; 

With flafhing flames his ardent eyes were filled. Dryd. Fab. 

3. Paffionate ; aftedlionate : ufed generally of defire. 

Another nymph with fatal pow’r may rife, 

To damp the finking beams of Czelia’s eyes ; 

With haughty pride may hear her charms confeff. 

And fcorn the ardent vows that I have bleft. _ Prior. 
A'rdently. adv. [from ardent.] Eagerly; affedHonately. 

With true zeal may our hearts be moft ardently inflamed to 
our religion. Sprat s Set mans. 

A' r dour. n.f {ardor, Lat. heat.] 

1. Heat. 

2. Heat of aftedfion, as love, defire, courage. 

Joy, like a ray of the fun, refleds with a greater ardour and 
qeickiwfs, when it rebounds upon a man from the bieaft of his 

friend. South ■ 

The foldiers fhout around with gen’rous rage ; 

He prais’d their ardour , inly pleas’d to fee 

Hishoff. _ ^ Dryden's Fables. 

Unmov’d the mind of Ithacus remain’d, 

And the vain ardours of our love reftrain’d. Pope s Odyffey . 

3. The perfon ardent or bright. This is only ufed by Milton. 

Nor delay’d the winged faint. 

After his charge receiv’d ; but from among 
Thoufand celeftial ardours , where he flood 
Veil’d with his gorgeous wings, up-fpringing light. 

Flew thro’ the midft of heav : n. Paradife Lofi, l.v. 

Ardu'ity. n. f [from arduous.] Height; difficulty. JDidi. 
ARDUOUS, adj. [ arduus , Lat.] 

1 . Lofty ; hard to climb. 

High on Parnaflus’ top her fons Are fhow’d. 

And pointed out thofe arduous paths they trod. Pope. 

2 . Difficult. 

It was a means to bring him up in the fchool of arts and po- 
licy, and fo to fit him for that great and arduous employment 
that God defigned him to. _ . South. 

A'rduousnf.ss. n.f. [from arduous."] Height; difficulty. 

Are. The third perfon plural of the prefent tenfe of the verb to 
be ; as, young men are rafh, old are cautious. 

ARE, or Alamire. The loweft note but one in Guido’s fcale of 

mufick. 

Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 

Are to plead Hortenfio’s paflion ; 

B mi Bianca take him for thy lord, 

G faut, that loves with all affedtion. 1 Shake fp. Fain. Shrew. 

A'rea. n.f. [Latin.] 

1. The furface contained between any lines or boundaries. 

The area of a triangle is found by knowing the height and 

the bafe. , Watt, ' s Li & k - 

2. Any open furface, as tire floor of a room ; the open part of a 

church; the vacant part or flage of an amphitheatre. An in- 
clofed place, as lifts, or a bowling-green, or grafs-plot. _ 

Let us conceive a floor or area of goodly length, with the 
breadth fomewhat more than half the longitude. TVotton. 

The Alban lake is of an oval figure, and, by reafon of the 
hi<rh mountains that encompafs it, looks like the area of feme 

vafl amphitheatre. > Addi fi n on Ital P 

In areas vary’d with Mofaic art, , 

Some whirl the difle, and fome the jav’lin dart. Pope s OdyJJ. 
To Ar f/ad, or Are'e d. v. a. [apeban, Sax. to counfel.] 1 o 

adyife ; to diredh 

Knights and ladies gentle deeds, 

Whofe praifes having flept in filencelong. 

Me, all too meane, the facred mufe arecds , 

To blazon broad. Fairy Vh.een, b. 1. 

But mark what I aread thee now : avant, 

Fl v thither whence thou fled’ft ! It from this hour 
Within thefe hallow’d limits thou appear. 

Back to til’ infernal pit I drag thee chain’d. P aradife Lojl. 
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Arefa'ction. n.f. [arefacio, Lat. to dry.] The flate of 


grow- 


ing dry ; the adt of dry ing. 

From them, and their motions, principally proceed aref ac- 
tion, and moft of the effedts of nature. Bacons Nat. Hijtory . 
To A'refy. v. a. [ arefacio , Lat. to dry.] To dry; to exhale 
moifture. 

Heat drieth bodies that do eafily expire, as parchment, leaves 
roots, clay, &c. and fo doth time or age arefy, as in the fame 
'bodies, &c. Bacons Nat. Hift. N° 294. 

Arena'ceous. adj. [arena, Lat. fand.] Sandy; having the 
qualities of fand. 

A piece of the ftone of the fame mines, of a yellowifti brown 
colour, an arenaceous friable fubftance, and with fome white 
fpar mixed with it. Wc lodward on FoJfl 5% 

ArenaYion. n.J'. [from arena, Lat. fand.] Is ufed by fome 
phyftcians for a fort of dry bath, when the patient fits with his 
feet upon hot fand. DiR, 

Areno'se. adj. [from arena, Lat.] Sandy ; full of fand. JDiff, 
Are'nulous. adj. [from arenula, Lat. fand.] lull of fmall 
fand; gravelly. DiR. 

Areo'tick. adj. [^aiony.a.] Such medicines as open the pores 

of the skin, fo that the morbifick matter may be carried off by 
fweat, or infenfible perfpiration. DiR. 

Areto'logy. n.f. [from virtue, and Ayu, to difeourfe.] 
That part of moral philofophy which treats of virtue, its na- 
ture, and the means of arriving at it. DiR, 

A'rcal. n.f Hard lees flicking to the Tides of wine veffels, 
more commonly called tartar. DiR, 

Argent, adj. [from argentum, Lat. filver.] 

1. The white colour ufed in the coats of gentlemen, knights, and 
baronets, fuppofed to be the reprefentation of that metal. 

Rinaldo flings 

As fwift as fiery light’ning kindled new. 

His argent eagle with her filver wings 

In field of azure, fair Erminia knew. Fairfax, b. Hi. 

In an argent field, the god of war 
Was drawn triumphant on his iron car. Dryden' s Fables. 

2. Silver ; bright like filver. 

Thofe argent fields more likely habitants, 

Tranflated faints, or middle fpirits hold. 

Betwixt th’ angelical and human kind. Milton. 

Or ask of yonder argent fields above. 

Why Jove’s Satellites are lefs than Jove. Popes Eff. on Man. 
ArgentaYion. n.f. [from argentum, Lat. filver.] An over- 
laying with filver. DiR. 

Argentine, adj. [argent in, Fr.] Sounding like filver. DiR. 
Argil, n.f [argilla, Lat.] Potters clay; a fat foft kind of 
earth of which veffels are made. 

Argilla'ceous. adj. [from argil.] Clayey; partaking of the 
nature of argil ; confifting of argil, or potter’s clay. 
Argi'llous. adj. [from argil. ] Confifting of clay; clayifti; 
containing clay. 

Albuquerque derives this rednefs from the fand and argilhus 
earth at the bottom. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 

A ; r gos y. n.f [derived by Pope from Argo , the name of Jafon’t 
fliip.] A large veffel for merchandife ; a carrack. 

Your mind is tolling on the ocean ; 

There where your argofics with portly fail. 

Like figniors and rich burghers on the flood. 

Or as it were the pageants of the fea 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers. Shakef Mcrch. of Venice « 
To A'RGUE. v. n. [arguo, Lat.] 

1. To reafon; to offer reafons. 

I know your majefty has always lov’d her 
So dear in heart, not to deny her what 
A woman of lefs place might ask by law ; 

Scholars allow’d freely to argue for her. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 
Publick arguing oft ferves not only to exafperate the minds, 
but to whet the wits of hereticks. Decay of PiRy- 

An idea of motion, not palling on, would perplex any one, 
who Ihould argue from fuch an idea. Loch. 

2. To perfuade by argument. 

It is a fort of poetical logick which I would make ufe of, to 
argue you into a protection of this play. Congr. Ded to Old Bat. 

3. To difpute ; with the particles with or againjl before the op- 
ponent, and againjl before the thing oppofed. 

Why do chriftians, of feveral perfuafions, fo fiercely argue 
againjl the falvability of each other. Decay of Pity 

He that by often arguing againjl his own fenfe, impofes falle- 
hoods on others, is not far from believing himfelf. _ Bock. 

I do not fee how they can argue with any one, without .et- 
tino- down ItriCt boundaries. Locke. 

o 

To A'rgue. v. a. 

1. To prove any thing by argument. 

If the world’s age and death be argued well. 

By the fun’s fall, which now toward’s earth doth bend. 
Then we might fear that virtue, fince Ihe fell 
So low as woman, Ihould be near her end. Dcnnt- 

2 . To debate any queftion ; as, to argue a caufe. 

3. To prove, as an argument. 

So many laws argue fo many fins ? 

Among them: how can Gcd with fuch redder Pais... ‘ 
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t , j;(i. mr)er 0 f the mind as well as of the body, when 
Tt Ann fnul'Toffi ' Vom one fide to the other. South. 

° Thi T « ALe and difpofition in thofe fides of the rays, 
wifich anfwers to that virtue and difpofiuon 

exprefllons of mine, 

“xhe^eddems are not the fame, which would have argued 
himL/atrvilecopying, and total 

A reafonerj a difputer s a con- 

tr Men are afhamed to be profelytes to a weak argucr, as think- 
ing they muft part with their reputation as wdl - 

Arcument. n.f [argumentum, Lat.] 

i A reafon alleged lor or againh any thing. . n 

We fometimes fee, on our theatres, vice rewarded, at leaft 
unnunilhed; yet it ought not to be an argument againit the art. 

‘ ■' Dry den’s Pref. to Tyranntck Love. 

When any thing is proved by as good arguments as that thing 
is capable of, fuppofing it were ; we ought not in reafon to make 
anv doubt of the exilrence of that thing. Tihotjon s Preface. 

'And thus we have our author’s two great and only arguments 
to prove, that heirs arc lords over their brethren. Locke. 

2. The fubjea of any difeourfe or writing. 

That file who ev’n but now was your ben object. 

Your praife’s argument, balm of your age. 

Dear A and belt. Shahff. K.ng Lear. 

To the height of this great argument 
I may afiert eternal providence. 

And juft ify the ways ol God to man. Milton s Par. Loft, 0. 1. 

Sad task! yet argument 
Not lefs, but more heroickthan the wrath 
Of ftern Achilles. Milton's Par. Lofi , b. ix. 

A much longer difeourfe my argument requires ; your merci- 
ful difpofitions a much Ihorter. Sprat s Seimons. 

The contents of any work fummed up by way ol abftradt. 

The argument of the work, that is, its principal action, the 
ceconomy and difpofition of it, are the things which diftinguilh 
copies from originals. Dryden's LEn. Pref. 

4. A controverfy. 

This day, in argument upon a cafe, 

Some words there grew ’twixt Somerfet and me. Shi H. VI. 

If the idea be not agreed on betwixt the fpeaker and hearer, 
the argument is not about things, but names. Loci e. 

It was much like an argument that fell out laft night, where 
each of us fell in praife of our country miftreffes. Sh. Cymbeline. 

5. It has fometimes the particle to before the thing to be proved, 
but generally for. 

The beft moral argument to patience, in my opinion, is the 
advantage of patience itfelf. Tillotfon. 

This, before that revelation had enlightened the world, was 
the very beft argument for a future flate. Atterbury's Sermons. 

6 . [In aftronomy.] An arch by which we feek another unknown 

arch, proportional to the firft. Chambers. 

Akgume'ntal. adj. [from argument.'] Belonging to argument; 
reafon incr. 

o 

Affiicfed fenfe thou kindly doft fet free, 

Opprefs’d with argumcntal tyranny. 

And routed reafon finds a fafe retreat in thee. Pope. 

Argumentation, n.f [from argument.] Reafoning; die 
act of reafoning. 

Argumentation is that operation of the mind, whereby we in- 
fer one propofition from two or more propofitions premifed. 
Or it is the drawing a conclufion, which before was unknown, 
or doubtful, from fome propofitions more known and evident ; 
fo when we have judged that matter cannot think, and that the 
mind of man doth think, we conclude, that therefore the mind 
of man is not matter. Watts's Logick. 

I fuppofe it is no ill topick of argumentation, to (hew the pre- 
valence of contempt, by the contrary influences of refpedt.iSW/z 
His thoughts muft be mafeuline, full of argumentation , and 
that fufficiently warm. Dryden. 

It is certain, that the whole courfe of his argumentation comes 
to nothing. Addifon. Freeholder , N° 31. 

Argumentative, adj. [from argument.] Confifting of ar- 
gument; containing argument. 

This omiffion, confidering the bounds within which the ar- 
gumentative part of my difeourfe was confined, I could not 
av °i<L ^ Atterb. Pref. to his Sermons. 

Argutation. n.f [from arguo, Lat.] A proving by argu- 
ment; a difputing for and againft. ° Dicl. 

A'rgute. adj. [arguto, Ital. argutus, Lat.l 

1 . Subtile ; witty ; ffiarp. 

2. Shrill. 

A PjA. n.f [Ital. in mufick.] An air, fong, or tune. 

A adj. [a rictus, Lat. dry.] Dry ; parched up. 

Mv complexion is become aduft, and my body arid, bv vifit- 

xng ands. Arbuthnot and Popes M'. Scril l. 
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His harden’d fingers deck the gaudy fpnng. 

Without him fummer were an arid wafte. Fhoirf Autumn . 

Aridity, n.f [from ana.] 

1 ^Salt^taken in great quantities will reduce an animal body to 
{lie o-reat extremity of aridity, or drynefs. Arbuth. on Aliments. 

2 . In fhe theological fenfe, a kind of infenfibility in devotion, 

contrarv to melting. .. . 

Strike my foul with lively apprehenfions of thy excellencie. , 

to bear up my fpirit under the greateft ar, dates and dejec- 
tions, with the delightful profpect of thy glories. horns. 
J'RIES. n.f. [Lat.] The Ram ; one of the twelve figns of the 

zodiack. r 

At laft from Aries rolls the bounteous iun. 

And the bright Bull receives him. Thomfon s Spring. 

To ArFetate. v. n. [arieto, Lat.] 

1. To butt like a ram. . . , , . 

2. To ftrike in imitation of the blows which rams give with tneir 

heads. 

Arieta'tion. n.f [from ar let ate.] 

The a<ft of butting like a ram. 

2. The a& of battering with an engine called a ram. 

The ftrength of the percuffion, wherein ordnance do exceed 
all arietations and ancient inventions. ^ Bacon's EJJays. 

?. The a 61 of ftriking, or conflicting in general. 

Now thofe heterogeneous atoms, by themfelves, hit 10 ex- 
acllv into their proper refidence, in the midft of fuch tumultu- 
ary motions, and arietations of other particles. Glanv. ScepJ^s. 
ARIE'FTA. n.J'. [Ital. in mufick.] Afhortair, fong, or tunc. 
ArFght. adv. [from a and right.] 

Rightly; without mental errour. 

How him I lov’d, and love with all my might ; 

So thought I eke of him, and think ] thought aright. F. 

Thefe were thy thoughts, and thou could’ft judge^rz^/;r, 

Till intereft made a jaundice in thy fight. Dryden s Fables . 
The motions of the tongue are fo ealy, and fo iubtile, that 
you can hardly conceive or'diftinguifh them aright. Holder. 

2. Rightly; without crime. _ ... 

A generation that fet not their heart aright. Pf lxxvin. o. 

3. Rightly; without failing of the end defigned. 

Guardian of groves, and goddefs of the night, 

Fair queen, hefaid, diredl my dart aright. Dryden s ALneid. 
Ariola'tion, or HariolaTion. n. f [hariolus, Lat. afooth- 
fayer.] Soothiaying; vaticination. 

The priefts of elder time have deluded their apprehenfions 
with ariolation , foothfaying, and fuch oblique idolatries. 

Brown's Vulgar Errour s, b. i. c. 3. 
ARIO'SO. n.f [Ital. in mufick.] The movement of a common 
air, fong, or tune. Diet. 

To ArFse. v. n. pret. arefe , particip. arifen. [from a and rife. ] 

1. To mount upward as the fun. 

He rofe, and, looking up; beheld the (kies 
With purple bluftilng, and the day arife. Dryden's /Eneid. 

2. To get up as from fleep, or from reft. 

So^Efdras aroj'e up, and faid unto them, ye have tranfgreffed 
the law. 1 Efd. ix. j. 

How long wilt thou fleep, O fluggard ; when wilt thou arife 
out of thy fleep ? Prom. vi. 9. 

3. To come into view, as from obfeurity. 

There fhall arife falfe Chrifts and falfe prophets. Matt. xxiv. 

4. To revive from death. 

Thy dead men fhall live, together with my body fhall they 
arife : awake and ling, ye that dwell in duft. Ij'aiah xxvi. 19. 

5. To proceed, or have its original. 

They which were fcattered abroad upon the perfecution that 

arof about Stephen, travelled as far as Phoenice. Acts xi. s 9. 

I know not what mifehief may arife hereafter from the ex- 
ample of fuch an innovation. Dryden. 

6. To enter upon a new flat ion. 

Another Mary then arofe , 

And did rig’rous laws impofe. Cowley . 

7. To commence hoftility. 

And when he arofe againft me, I caught him by his beard, 
andfmotehim. 1 Sam. xvii. 35. 

For the various fenfes of this word, fee Rise. 
ARISTO'CRACY. n.f [aeir^, greateft, and*§a]sA, to govern.] 
That form of government which places the fupreme power in 
the nobles, without a king, and exclufively of the people. 

The arijlocracy of Venice hath admitted fo many abufes 
through the degeneracy of the nobles, that the period of its 
duration feems to approach. Swift. 

AristocraYical, or Aristocra'tick. adj. [from arijlo- 
cracy.] Relating to ariftocracy ; including a form of govern- 
ment by the nobles. 

Ockham diftinguifhes, that the papacy, or ecclefiaftical mo- 
narchy, may be changed in an extraordinary manner, for fome 
time, into an arijlocratical form of government. Aylijfc's Par. 
Aristocrat icalness. n.j\ [from arijlocratical.] An arifto* 


cratical ftate. 


Did. 


Ari'thmancy. n . f . [from number, and //.aflfia, divina- 

^on.] A foretelling futuie events by numbers. Diet. 
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ARgrttM&ViCAL adj. [from arithmetick.] According to the 
rules or method of arithmetick. 

The* principles of - bodies may be infinitely (mail, not only 
beyond ail naked or afflfted fenfe, but beyond all arithmetical 
operation or conception. Greiv’s Cofm. Sacra . 

The fquares of the diameters of thefe rings, made by any 
pi ifrnatick colour, were in arithmetical progreffion, as in the fifth 
oblcrvation. Newton’s Opticks . 

Ari r H m e't ic ALL Y. adv. [from arithmetical.'] In an arithme- 
tical manner ; according to the principles of arithmetick. 

Though the fifth part of a xeftes being a fimple fradtion, and 
arithmetically regular, it is yet no proper part of that meafure. 

Arhuthnot On Coins. 

Arithmetician, n.f. [from arithmetick.'] A matter of the 
art of numbers. 

A man had need be a good arithmetician, to underftand this 
author’s works. His defeription runs on like a multiplication 
table. Addifon on ancient Medals . 

ARITHMETICS, n.f. [TA^^, number, and pelpu, to mea- 
fure.] The fcience of numbers ; the art of computation. 

We have very little intelligence about the origin and invention 
of arithmetick ; but probably it mutt have taken its rife from 
the introduction of commerce, and confequently be of Tyrian 
invention. From Afia it patted into Egypt, where it was greatly 
cultivated. From thence it was tranfmitted to the Greeks, 
v/ho conveyed it to theRomans with additional improvements. 
But, from fome treatifes of the ancients remaining on this fub- 
jedl, it appears that their arith?netick was much inferiour to that 
of the modems. Chambers, 

On fair ground I could beat forty of them; 

But now ’tis odds beyond arithmetick. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
The chrittian religion, accoidingto the Apoftle’s arithmetick , 
hath but thefe three parts of it ; lobriety, juft ice, religion. Taylor, 
Ark. n.f [area, Lat. acheft.] 

1. A vefiel to fwim upon the water, ufually applied to that in 
which Noah was preferved from the univerfal deluge. 

Make thee an ark of gopher wood ; rooms fnalt thou make 
in the ark, and fhalt pitch it within and without. Gen. vi. 14. 
The one juft man alive, by his command, 

Shall build a wond’rous ark, as thou beheld’ft. 

To fave himfelf and houfhold, from amidft 
A world devote to univerfal wreck. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. 

2 . The repofitory of the covenant of God with the Jews. 

This coffer was of fhittim wood, covered with plates or leaves 
of gold, being two cubits and an half in length, a cubit and a 
half wide, and a cubit and a half high. It had two rings of 
gold on each fide, through which the ftaves were put for carry- 
ing it. Upon the top of it was a kind of gold crown all around 
it, and two cherubim were fattened to the cover. It contained 
the two tables of ttone, written by the hand of God. Calmet . 

Arm. n.f. [eajuti, eop.m, Sax.] 

1. The limb which reaches from the hand to the fhoulder. 

If I have lift up my hand againft the fatherlefs, when I Taw 
my help in the gate, then let mine arm fall from my fhoulder - 
bladc, and mine arm be broken from the bone. Job , xxxi. 21. 
Like helplefs friends, who view from fhore 
The labouring fliip., and hear the tempeft roar. 

So flood they with their arms acrols. Dry den. 

2, The bough of a tree. 

The trees fpred out their arms to fhade her face, 

But flie on elbow lean’d. Sidney. 

Hide me, ye forefts, in your clofeft bowers, 

Where the tall oak his fpreading arms entwines. 

And with the beech a mutual fhade combines. Gay. 

An inlet of water from the fea. 

Full in the centre of the facred wood, 

An ffmarifeth of the Stygian flood. Dryderi $ JEneid* 

We have yet feen but an ernn of this fea of beauty. Norris. 
4. Power; might. Ill this fenfe is ufed the fecular arm. Sic. 

Curfed be the man that trufteth in man, and maketh flefh his 
arm, and whole heart departeth from the Lord. Jer. xvii. 5. 
O God, thy arm was here ! 

And not to us, but to thy ann alone, 

Afcribe we all. Shakefp. Hen. V . 

Arm’s end. n. f A phrafe taken from boxing, in which the 
weaker man may overcome the ftronger, if he can keep him 
from clofing. 

Such a one as can keep him at arm’ send, need never wifh 
for a better companion. Sidney s Arcad. 

For my fake be comfortable, hold death awhile at the arm’s 
end. Shakefp. As you like it. 

To ARM. v. a. [armo, Lat.] 

1. To furnifh with armour of defence, or weapons of offence. 

And when Abram heard that his brother was taken captive, 
he armed his trained fen' ants, born in his ownhoufe, three hun- 
dred and eighteen, and purfued them unto Dan. Gen. xiv. 14. 
True ccnfcious honour is to feel no fin ; 

Hels without, that’s innocent within. Pope , 

2. To plate with any thing that may add ilrength. 

Their wounded Feeds 

Ycrk out their armed heds“ at their dead matters. Sh. H. V. 

3. To furnifh ; to fit up ; as, to arm a loadflonc, is to cafe it with 
non. 
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You mutt arm your hook with the line in the infide of it 

Walion’s Anal* 

Having wafted the callus, I left off thofe tents, and drelled 
it with others armed with digeftives. Wifeman’s Stir & 

To ARM. v.n. ~ ‘ g *> 

To take arms. 

Think we king Harry ftrons; ; 

And, princes, look you ftrongly arm to meet him. Sh. // y 
To provide againft. 

His fervant, throughly arm’d againft fuch coverture 
Reported unto all, that he was fure 
A noble gentleman of high regard. Speifer’s Hubb. Tal 
ARMA’DA. n.f [Span, a fleet of war.] An armament for fa. 
a fleet of war. It is often erroneoufly fpelt armado . * 

In all the mid-earth leas was left no road 
Wherein the pagan his bold head untwines, 

Spred was the huge armado wide and broad. 

From Venice, Genes, and towns which them confines. 

Fairfax, b. i. fanza 7q, 
So by a roaring tempeft on the flood, 

A whole armado of colledted fail 

Is fcatter’d and disjoin’d from fellowfhip. Shah. Kin p %’ r „ 
At length refolv’d t’ afiert the wat’ry ball. 

He in himfelf did whole armados bring : 

Him aged feamen might their mafter call, 

And choofe for general, were he not their king. Dryden 

ARMADl'LLO. n.f. [Spanifh.] A four-footed animal of Brafil* 
as big as a cat, with a fnout like a hog, a tail like a lizard, and 
feet like a hedge-hog. He is armed all over with hard feales 
like armour, whence he takes his name, and retires under them 
like the tortoife. He lives in holes, or in the water, being of 
the amphibious kind. His feales are of a bony or cartilaginous 
fubftance ; but they are eafily pierced. This animal hides him- 
felf a third part of the year under ground. He feeds upon 
roots, fugar-canes, fruits, and poultry. When he is caught, he 
draws up his feet and head to his belly, and rolls himfelf up in 
a ball, which the ftrongeft hand cannot open ; and he muft be 
brought near the fire before he will fhew his nofe. His flefh is 
white, fat, tender, and more delicate than that of a fucking pig. 

Trevoux. 

ATmament. n.f [armamentum, Lat.] A force equipped for 
war ; generally ufed of a naval force. 

Armame'ntary. n.f [armamentarium, Lat.] An armoury; 
a magazine or arfenal of warlike implements. Did. 

A'rman. n.f A confedlion for reftoringloft appetite in horfes.D. 

-A ; r mature, n.f [armatura, Lat.] Armour; fomething to 
defend the body from hurt. 

Others fliould be armed with hard fhells; others with pric- 
kles ; the reft that have no fuch armature , fliould be endued 
with great fwiftnefs and pernicity. Ray on the Creation. 

ATmed. adj. [in heraldry.] Is ufed in refpedl of beafts and birds 
of prey, when their teeth, horns, feet, beak, talons, or tusks, 
are of a different colour from the reft ; as, he bears a cock or 
a falcon armed, or. Chambers. 

Armed Chair, n.f [from armed and chair.] An elbow chair, 
or a chair with refts for the arms. 

Armenian Bole, n.f A fatty medicinal kind of earth, of a pale 
reddifti colour, of confiderable ufe as an abforbent, aftringent, 
and vulnerary ; which takes its name from the country of Ar- 
menia, whence it is chiefly brought. 

Armenian Stone, n. f. A mineral ftone or earth of a blue co- 
lour, fpotted with green, black and yellow ; anciendy brought 
only from Armenia, but now found in Germany, and the Ty- 
rol. It bears a near refemblance to lapis lazuli, from which it 
feems only to differ in degree of maturity ; it being fofter, and 
fpeckled with green inftead of gold. Boerhaave ranks it among 
femimetals ; and fuppofes it compofed of a metal and earth. 
Woodward fays, it owes its colour to an admixture of copper. 
Its chief ufe is in mofaick work, though it has fome place alio 
in phyfick. Chambers. 

Arme'ntal. 7 adj. [armentalis, or arment intis, Lat.] Belong- 


ATmentine 




Did. 


ing to a drove or herd of cattle. 

Armento'se. adj. [armentofns, Lat.] Abounding with cattl e.D. 

ATmgaunt. adj. [from arm and gaunt . ] Slender as die arm. 

So he nodded. 

And foberly did mount an armgaunt fteed. Sh. Ant. and Cl 

Arm-hole. n.f. [from arm and hole.] The cavivy under the 
fhoulder. 

T ickling is moft in the foies of the feet, and under the arm- 
holes, and on the fldes. The caufe is the thinnefs of the Ikinm 
thofe parts, joined with the rarenefs of being touched there. 

Bacon’s Natural Hif. N° jho. 

Armi'gerous. adj. [from armiger , Lat. an armour-bearer.] 
Bearing arms. 

AT mill ary. adj. [from armilla , Lat. a bracelet.] Refembling 
a bracelet. 

When the circles of the mundane fphere are fuppofed to b e 
deferibed on the convex furface of a fphere, which is hollow 
within, and, after this, you imagine all parts of the fphere’sfijr- 
face to be cut away, except thofe parts on which fuch circles 
are deferibed ; then that fphere is called an armillary fphere, be- 
caufe it appears in the form of feveral circular rings, or brace- 
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lets, put together in a duo pofition. Harris's Defrlpthm of the 

ablated. a£. [armillatust, Let.] Wearing .bracelets .Din. 
V- MINOS !’■ [ [in alllip-] The fame w,th wafteclothes, being 
A clothes hung about the outf.de of the fh.p’s upper works 
fore and aft’, and before the cubbrige heads. Some are a»o hung 
, round the tops, called top armings. ftoamuer s. 

ArmiTotence. n.f. [from anna, arms, and potent ia, powe , 

T at 1 Power in war. 

ARMdPOTENT. adj. [amipoteas, Lat.] Powerful m arms ; 

m ThEis your devoted friend, Sir, the manifold linguift, and 
the armipdent foldier. Shakefp. Ah s well that ends well. 

For if our God the Lord armipptent, 

Thofe armed angels in our aid down fend, 

That were at Dathan to his prophet, font, 

Thou wilt come down with them, and well defend 

Our hoft. . t MrM b - 7 0# 

Beneath the low’ring brow, and on a bent. 

The temple flood of Mars omnipotent. Dryden s rab. 

Armi'sonous. adj. [armifenus, Lat.] Ruffling with armour. 
A'rmistice. n.f [ armlfitium , Lat.] A fliort truce; a cefTa- 
tion of arms for a fhort time. 

AT m let. n.f [from arm.] 

1 . A little arm ; as, an armlet or the lea. 

2 A piece of armour f->r the arm. 

£ A bracelet for the arm. 

And, when Ihe takes thy hand, and doth feem kind. 

Doth fearch what rings and armlets fhe can find. Donne. 
Armoni'ack. n.f. [erroneoufly fo written for ammoniac . 1 A 
fort of volatile fait. See Ammoniac. 

'ATmorer. n.f [armorier, Fr.] 

1. He that makes armour, or weapons. 

Now thrive the armorers, and honour’s thought 
Reims folely in thebreaft of every man. Shakefp. Henry V. 
The armorers make their fteel more tough and pliant, by 
afpcriion of water and juice of herbs. Bacon’s Phyf Remains . 
The whole divifion that to Mars pertains. 

All trades of death that deal in fteel for gains 
Were there : The butcher, armorer, and fmith, 

Who forges Iharpen’d fauchions, or the feythe. Dryd. Fab. 

When arm rers temper in the ford 
The keen-edg’d pole-ax, or the Ihining fword, 

The red-hot metal hiftes in the lake. Pope’s Odyjfey , b. ix. 

2. He that drefles another in armour. 

The armorers accomplifhing the knights. 

With bufy hammers clofing rivets up, 

Giye dreadful note of preparation. Shakefp. Henry V. 

'I ’he morning he was to join battle with Harold, his armorer 
put on his backpiece before, and his breaftplate behind. Cambd. 
ArmoTial. adj. [armorial, Fr.] Belonging to the arms or ef- 
cutcheon of a family, as enfigns armorial. 

ATmorist. n.f. [from armour.] A perfon skilled in heral- 
dry. Diet . 

A'rmory. n.f [from armour .] 

1. The place in which arms are repofited for ufe. 

The fword 

Of Michael, from the armory of God, 

Was giv’n him temper’d fo, that neither keen. 

Nor folid, might refill that edge. Milton’s Par. Lof , b. vi. 

With plain heroick magnitude of mind. 

And celeftial vigour arm’d. 

Their armories and magazines contemns. Sampfon Agonif. 
Let a man confider thefe virtues, with the contrary fins, and 
then, as out of a full armory, or magazine, let him furnifh his 
confcience with texts of feripture. South . 

2. Armour ; arms of defence. 

Nigh at hand 

Celeftial armory, fhields, helms and fpears. 

Hung high, with diamond flaming, and with gold. Par. Lof . 

3. Enfigns armorial. 

Well worthy be you of that armory , 

Wherein you have great glory won this day. Fairy Fhieen. 
ATmour. n.f. [armateur, Fr. armatura, Lat.] Defenfive arms. 
Your friends are up, nnd buckle on their armour. 

Shakefp. Richard III. 
That they might not go naked among their enemies, the only 
armour that Chrift allows them, is prudence and innocence. 

r South. 

A rmour bearer, n. f • [from armour and bear.] He that car- 
ries the armour of another. 

His armour bearer firft, and next he kill 
^ His charioteer. Dryden s /Ends. 

Armpit, n.f [from arm and pit.] The hollow place under 
the fhoulder. 

The handles to thefe gouges are made fo long, that the han- 
dle may reach under tire armpit of the workman. 

Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 
. uthe [ s hold tneir plate under the left avm^pit, the beft fitua- 
tton lor keeping it warm. Swift’s DireSt. to the Footman. 

s. n.f without the f ngular number, \arma, Lat.‘l 
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Thofe arms which Mars before 
Had giv’n the vanquifh’d, now the vidlor bore. Pope s Iliad 

2. Aftateof hoftility. 

Sir Edward Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 

With many more confed’rates, are in arms. ShakeJ . K. HR 

3. War in general. 7r .. 

Arms and the man I fing. Dryd. Vtrgil 

Him Paris follow’d to the dire alarms. 

Both breathing (laughter, both refolv’d in arms. Pope s lltad, 

4. Adlion; the adlof taking arms'. 

Up rofc the vieftor angels, and to arms . 

The matin trumpet fung. _ Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. VU 

5. The enfigns armorial of a family. 

AT my. n.f [armee, Fr.] _ 

1, A colledlion of armed men, obliged to obey one mail. Locke « 

Number itfelf importeth not much in armies, where the peo- 
ple are of weak courage. Bacon , 

The meaneft foldier, that has fought often in an army , has 
a truer knowledge of war, than he that has writ whole volumes, 
but never was in any battle. South . 

The Tufcan leaders, and their army fing, 

Which follow’d great ^Tneas to the war ; 

Their arms, their numbers, and their names declare. Dryd, 

2 . A great number. 

The fool hath planted in his memory an army of good words. 

Shakefp. Merchant of V mice „ 
AromaTtcal. adj. [from aromatick.] Spicy; fragrant; high 
Rented. 

All things that are hot and aromatical do preferve liquors or 
powders. Bacon s Natural Hif. N° 3 4 ^* 

Volatile oils refrefh the animal fpirits, but likewife are en- 
dued with all the bad qualities of fuch fubftances, producing 
all the effedls of an oily and aromatical acrimony. 

Arhuthnot cn Aliment . 

Aroma'tick. adj. [from aroma , Lat. fpice.] 

1. Spicy. 

Amidft whole heaps of fpices lights a ball. 

And now their odours arm’d againft them fly: 

Some precioufly by fhatter’d porcelain fall, 

And fome by aromatick fplinters die. Dryden s Ann . Mi rab ? 

2. Fragrant ; ftrong feented. 

Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 

Dye of a rofe in aromatick pain. Pope’s EJfay on Man . 

AromaTtcks. n.f Spices. 

They were furnilhed for exchange of their aromaticks , and 
other proper commodities. Raleigh’s Hif. of the World. 

AromatizaTton. n.f. [from aromatize.] The mingling of 
a due proportion of aromatick fpices or drugs with any medi- 
cine. 

To Aro'matize. v. a. [from aroma , Lat. fpice.J 

1. To feent with fpices ; to impregnate with fpices. 

Drink the firft cup at fupper hot, and half an hour before 
fupper fomething hot and aromatized. Bacon’s Phyf. Remains. 

2. To feent; to perfume. 

Unto converted Jews no man imputeth this unfavoury odour, 
as though aromatized by their converfion. Browns Vulg. Err > 
Aro'se. The preterite of the verb arife. See Arise. 
Aro'und. adv. [from a and round.] 

1. In a circle. 

He Ihall extend his propagated fway, 

Where Atlas turns the rowling heav’ns around. 

And his broad fhoulders with their lights are crown’d. Dryd . 

2. On every fide. 

Around, prep. About. 

From young lulus head 
A lambent flame arofe, which gently fpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed. Drvclen’ s AEn„ 

To Aro'use. v . *. [from a and roufe.] ' * 

1* To wake from fleep. 

2. Toraifeup; to excite. 

But abfent, what fantaftick woes arous’d 
Rage in each thought, by reftlefs mufing fed. 

Chill the warm cheek, and blaft the bloom of life. Thomfoiu 
Aro'w. adv. [from a and row.] In a row ; with the breafts all 
bearing againft the fame line. 

1 hen fome green gowns are by the lafles worn 
In chafteft plays, till home they walk aroiv. Sidney « 

But with a pace more fober and more flow. 

And twenty, rank in rank, they rode arm. Dryden’ s Fab. 

Aro'ynt . adv. [a word of uncertain etymology, but very ancient 
ufe.] Be gone ; away : a word of expulfion, or avoiding 
Saint Withold footed thrice the wold, 

He met the night-mare, and her name told, 

Bid her alight, and her troth plight. 

And aroynt thee, witch, aroynt thee right. Shah. Kin * Lear 
A Rquebuse n.f. [Fr. fpelt falfely harqutbufs .] A hand cr Un . 
It leems to have anciently meant much the fame as our cara- 
bme, or fufee. 

A harquebufe, or ordnance, will be farther heard from the 
mouth ot the piece, than backwards or on the Tides. 

Macon’s A T at. Hif. N 3 204. 



A R R 


AVquebusier. n.f [from arquebufe.] A folclier armed with 
an arquebufe. 

He compared them in with fifteen thoufand arquebufters , 
whom he had brought with him well appointed. 

R miles’ s Hi/iory of the Turks. 
ArRa'ck, or Ara a C1C. n.f A fpirituous liquor imported trom 
the Fait Indies, uled by way of dram and in punch. The 
word arnch is an Indian name for ftrong waters of all kinds; 
for they call ou'r fpirits and brandy Englifli arach. But what 
We underhand by the name arack, is really no other than a Ipi- 
rit procured by diftillation from a vegetable juice called toddy, 
which flows by incifion out of the cocoa-nut tree. There are 
divers kinds of it; Angle, double, and treble diddled. The 
double diddled is commonly fent abroad, and is preferred to all 
other aracks of India. Chambers. 

I fend this to be better known for choice of china, tea, ar- 
rack, and otherlndian goods. Spectator, N° 288. 

A'rrach, O'rrach, or O'rrace. n.f One of the quicked 
plants both in coming up and running to feed. Its leaves are 
very good in pottage. It fhould be ufed as foon as it peeps out, 
becaufe it decays quickly. It thrives very well in all forts of 
ground. See Orrage. Mortimer s Art of Husbandry. 

To ARRAIGN. V. a. [ arranger , Fr. to fet in order.] 

1. To fet a thing in order, or in its place. One is faid to arraign 

a writ in a county, that fits it for trial before the judices ot the 
circuit. A prifoner is faid to be arraigned , where he is indicted 
and brought forth to his trial. Cow el. 

Summon a feflion, that we may arraign 
Our mod difloyal lady ; for as die hath 
Been publickly accufed, fo fhall fhe have 
A jud and open trial. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

2. To accufe ; to charge with faults in general, as in contro- 
verfv, in a fatire. 

^ Reverfe of nature! fhall fuclfcopies then 
Arraign th’ originals of Maro’s pen ? Rofommon. 

He that thinks a man to the ground, will quickly endeavour 
to lay him there: for while he defpifes him, he arraigns and 
condemns him in his heart. South. 

3. It has for before the fault. 

My’ own enemies I ihall never anfwer ; and if your lordfhip 
has any, they will not arraign yon for want of knowledge. 

Dryden s Dedication to the /. Eneid . 
Arraignment, n.f. [from arraign.] 1 he a£t of arraigning ; 
an accufation ; a charge. 

In the fixth fatire, which feems only an arraignment of the 
whole fex, there is a latent admonition to avoid ill women. 

Drydens Juv. Dedication. 

To ARRANGE, v. a. [arranger, Fr.] To put in the proper 

order for any purpofe. 

I chanc’d this day 

To fee two knights in travel on my way, 

(A forry fight !) arrang'd in battle new. Fairy Queen, b. 1. 
How effectually are its mufcular fibres arranged, and with 
what judgment are its columns and furrows difpofed ! Cheyne. 
Arrangement, n.f. [from arrange.] I he a£t of putting in 
proper order ; the date of being put in order. 

There is a proper arrangement of the parts to be brought 
about in eladick bodies, which may be facilitated by ufe. 

Cheyne’ s Philofophical Principle:. 
A'rrant. adj. [a word of uncertain etymology, but probably 
from errant, which being at fird applied to its proper fignifica- 
tion to vagabonds, as an errant or arrant rogue , that is, a ram- 
bling rogue, lod, in time, its original fignification, and be- 
ing by its ufe underdood to imply fomething bad, was applied 
at large to any thing that was menticned with hatred or con- 
tempt.] Bad in a high degree. 

Country folks, who hallooed and hooted after me, as at the 
a rr anted coward that ever fhewed his fhoulders to the enemy. 

Sidney , b. ii. 

A vain fool grows forty times an arranter fotthan before. 

IS Ef range s Fables. 

And let him every deity adore, 

Jf his new bride prove not an arrant whore. Dryd. fuven. 
A'rRANTLy. adv. [from arrant.] Corruptly; fhamefully. 
Funeral tears are as arrant ly hired out as mourning clokes. 

L’EJlrange. 

A'rras. n.f [from Arras, a town in Artois, where hangings 
are woven.] Tapedry ; hangings woven with images.. 
Thence to the ha’ll, which v/as on every fide 
With rich array and codly arras dight. Fairy Queen, b. L. 

He’s going to his mother’s clofet; 

Behind the arras I'll convey myfelf. 

To hear the procefs. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

As he fhall pafs the galleries, I’ll place 
A guard behind the arras. Denham’s Sophy. 

Arra'ught. v. a. [a word ufed by Spenfer in the preter tenfe, 
of which I have not found the prefent, but fuppofe he derived 
art each from arracher , Fr.] Seized by violence. 

His ambitious fons unto them twain 
Arraught the rule, and from their father drew. Fairy Q. 
Arra'v. n. f [array, Fr. arreo , Sp. arredo, Ital. from reye, Teut. 
order. It was adopted into the middle Latin, mi lie hominum 
nr. akorum > Knighton.] 


A R R 

1. Order, chiefly of war. 

The earl efpying them fluttered near the army, fent one t* 
command them to their array. Sir J. Hayward 

Wer’t thou fought to deeds, 

That might require th’ array of war, thy skill 
Of conduCt would be fuch, that all the world 
Could not fuftain thy prowefs. Milton's Par. Lof, l . 

A gen’ral fets his army in array 
In vain, unlefs he fight and win the day. Sir J. Denham. 

2. Dr efs. 

A rich throne, as bright as funny day. 

On which there fat moft brave embellifhed 
With royal robes, and gorgeous array, 

A maiden queen. Fairy Queen, h. t. 

In this remembrance, Emily ere day 
Arofe, and drefs'd herfelf in rich array ; 

Frefh as the month, and as the morning fair. Dryd. Fables. 

3. In law. Array, of the Fr. array, i. e. or do, the ranking or fetting 

forth of a jury or inqueft of men impannelled upon acaufe. 
Thence is the verb to array a pannel, that is, to fet forth one 
by another the men impannelled. CoweL 

To ARRAY, v. a. [arroyer, old Fr.] 

1. To put in order. 

2. To deck; to drefs; to adorn theperfon; with the particle 
with. 

Deck thyfelf now with majefty and excellency, and array 
thyfelf with glory and beauty. Job, xl. 10. 

Now went forth the morn, 

Such as in higheft heav’n, array’d in gold 
Empyreal. Miltons Paradife Ioft,b,\i, 

One veft array’d the corps, and one they lpread 
O’er his clos’d eyes, and wrapp’d around his head. Dryden, 

3. In law. See Array in law. 

Arra'yers. n.f. [from array.] Officers who anciently had 
the care of feeing the foldiers duly appointed in their armour. 

Cowel. 

ARREAR. adv. [arriere, ¥r. behind.] Behind. This is the pri- 
mitive fignification of the word, which, though not now in ufe, 
feems to be retained by Spenfer. See Rear. 

To leave with fpeed Atlanta fwift arrear. 

Through forefts wild and unfrequented land. 

To chafe the lion, boar, or rugged bear. Fairy Queen , b. ii. 
Arre'ar. n.f That which remains behind unpaid, though 

due. See Arrearage. 

His boon is giv’n ; his knight has gain’d the day, 

But loft the prize; th’ arrears are yet to pay. Dryd. Fables. 

If a tenant run away in arrear of fome rent, the land re- 
mains; that cannot be carried away, or loft. Lock. 

It will comfort our grand-children, when they fee a few rags 
hung up in Weftminfter-hall, which coft an hundred millions, 
whereof they are paying the arrears, and boafting as beggars 
do, that their grandfathers were rich. t ^wf. 

Arrearage, n. f a wordnow little ufed. [from amen, hr. be- 

hind.] . c 

Arrearage is the remainder of an account, or a him ot mo- 
ney remaining in the hands of an accountant ; 01 , more gene 
rally, any money unpaid at the due time, as arreara ^ 

Paect fet forth the king of England’s title to his debts and 
penfion from the French king; with all arrearages. Hayward. 

I think, 

He’ll grant the tribute, fend th’ arrearages, 

Ere look upon our Romans. Shakefp. Cym c n.c. 

The old arrearages under which that crown had long groan 
ed, being defrayed, he hath brought Lurana to uphold ana 
maintain herfclt. nowci y j 

Arre'arance. n.f. The fame with arrear. See Arrea • - 
ArrentaTion. n.f. [trom arrendar. Span, to farm. J s > 
the foreft law, the licenfing an owner of lands inthe tore , 
inclofethem with a low hedge and fmall ditch, in con 1 cr ^.^ 
of a yearly rent. 

ArreptFtious. adj. [arreptus, Lat.] 

1. Snatched away. jy f g t 

2. Crept in privily. 

Arre'st. n.f. [from arreftcr, Fr. to ftop.] 

L ’a ftop or flay; as, a man apprehended for dcl,t ’Tifc 
be arrefted. Tb plead in err eft of judgment, is to “W* 
why judgment fhculd beftayed, though thevei i<- 0 . 

be paired To plead in arreft of talcing the mqueft upon ^ 

former iffue, is to Ihewcaufe why an mqueft fhould not » 

ken. An arreft is a certai n refiraint of a man s peifon, d P ^ 
inghim of his own will, and binding it to become o 
the will of the law, and may be called the begmmi g 


prifonment. _ T n r, n( i for 

If I could fpeak fo wifely under an arreft, I wouMi ^ 

my creditors ; yet I had as lief have the fopperv °i ic •> 
the morality of imprifonment. Shakefp. Mcafuicf 

2 . Any^capuom ^ ^ wh o ,, a(] j, rom ;f ec ] himfelf eafe 

years, it was a fad arreft, ti'.at his foul was ugn 
night. 1 ■' ’ ■> A 


A ftop. 


r ^Thc’ftop and arreft of the air ftiewcth, that the air natn 
little anoetite of afeending. Bacons Nat. Hijlory , i 24. 

To ARRE ST. */. *. [arrefter, Fr. to ftop.] . 

1. To feize by a mandate from a court or Oiiicer of juL 

Good tidings, my lord Haftings, for the which 
I do arreft thee, traitor, of high treafon. Shale. ^ i en. 1 ✓ - 
Well, well; there’s one yonder arrefted, and earned to pn* 
fon, was worth five thoufand of you all. Shake]. MeaJ for M. 

2. To feize any thing by law. 

Pie hath enjoved nothing of Ford's but twenty pounds or 
money, which muft be paid to mafter Brook ; his horfes are 
arrefted for it. Shakefp. Merry Wives of It indjor. 

3. To feize ; to lay hands on. 

° But when as Morpheus had with leaden maze 

Arrefted all that goodly company. Fairy Queen, b. 1. 

A2c itfelf, which, of all things in the world, will not be baf- 
fled or defied, fhall begin to arreft , feize, and remind us oi our 

mortality. South ’ 

4. 'Fo with-hold ; to hinder. 

This defect of theEngliih juftice was the main impediment 

that did arreft and ftop the courfe of the conqueft. 

Sir John Davies. 

As often as my dogs with better fpeed 
Arreft her flight, is fhe to death decreed. Dryd. Fables. 

Nor could” her virtues, nor repeated vows 
Of thoufand lovers, the relentlefs hand 
Of death arreft. Philips. 

5. To ftop motion. 

To manifeft the coagulative power, we hhvc arrefted the flui- 
dity of new milk, and turned it into a curdled fubftance. Boyle. 
Arre'st. n.f. [In horfemanfhip.] A mangey humour between 
the ham and paftern of the hinder legs of a horfe. Die l. 

ATreted. adj. [arreftatus, low Lat.] He that is convened 
before a judge, and charged with a crime. It is ufed fome- 
times for imputed or laid unto ; as, no folly may be arreted to 
one under age. Cowel * 

To Arri'de. v. a. [ar video, Lat.] 

1 . To laugh at. 

2. To fmile; to look pleafantly upon one. 

Arri'ere. n.f [French.] The laft body of an army, for which 
we now ufe rear. 

The horfemen might iffue forth without difturbance of the 
foot, and the avant-guard without fhuffiing with the battail or 
arriere. Sir J. Hayward. 

Arri'ere ban. n.f. [Caffeneuve derives this word from arriere 
and ban ; ban denotes the convening of the noblefle or vaflals, 
who hold fees immediately of the crown; and arriere, thofe 
who only hold of the king mediately.] A general proclama- 
tion, by which the king of France fummons to the war all that 
hold of him, both his own vaflals or the noblefle, and the vaf- 
fals of his vaflals. 

Arri'ere fee, or fief. Is a fee dependant on a fuperior one. 
Thefe fees commenced, when the dukes and counts, rendering 
their governments hereditary in their families, diftributed to 
their officers parts of the royal domains, which they found in 
their refpeefive provinces ; and even permitted thofe officers to 
gratify the foldiers under them, in the fame manner. 

Arri'ere vassal. The vaflal of a vaflal. Trevoux. 

Arri'sion. n. f [arrijio, Lat.] A finding upon. Dili. 

Arri'val. n.f. [from arrive.] 

The adl of coming to any place ; and, figuratively, the at- 
tainment of any purpofe. 

How are we changed, fince we firft faw the queen ? 

She, like the fun, does ftill the fame appear. 

Bright as fhe was at her arrival here. Waller. 

The unravelling is the arrival of Ulyflcs upon his own ifland. 

Broom’s View of Epick Poetry. 
Arri vance. n. f. [from arrive.] Company coming. 

Every minute is expeflancy 

Of more arrivance. _ ' Shakefp. Othello. 

To ARRIVE, v. n. [arriver, Fr. to come on fhore.] 

1 . 1 o come to any place by water. 

At length arriving on the banks of Nile, 

Wearied with length of ways, and worn with toil, 

She laid her down. Drydin. 

2. 1 o reach any place by travelling. 

When we were arrived upon the verge of his eftate, we 
flopped at a little inn, to reft ourfelves and our horfes. 

3. To reach any point. 

The bounds of all body we have no difficulty to arrive at • 
hut when the mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its pro- 

. • . . Locke, 

4 - 1 0 gam any thing. 

Jt ls the , higheft wifdom by defpifing the world to arrive at 



^ . , . Addifon. Spectator, N J 2-K: 

^ good ^ WmCh WC arrive always fuppofed to be 

VoL. I. 


6 . To happen ; with to before the perfon. This feme Lems im- 
proper. 

Happy ! to whom this glorious de am arrives, ^ 

More to be valued than a thoufafcd lives. n .f 

To Arro'de. v.a. [arrodo, Lat.] To griaw °r nibble. m -. 

A'rrogance. I n.f. [arr^moia, Lat.] The or q«al ty o., 
A'rroc-ancy. ) taking much upon ones feh ; that rpecic. o„ 
pride which confifts in exorbitant claims. 

Staiiley, notwithftanding flie s yourwite^ 

And loves not me; be yoii, good lord, aflur d, _ . 

I hate not you for her proud arrogance. Saakejp. Ktc/j. lit- 
Pride hath no other glafs 

To fhew itfelf but pride ; for fupple knees 1 r ■ 

Feed arrogance, and are the proud man’s fees. Sh. r. ana r. 
Pride and arrogance, and the evil way, arid the froward 
mouth do I hate. ' Prov. vm. 13* 

Difcourfing of matters dubious, and on any controveitib e 
truths, we cannot, without arrogancy, entreat a credulity. _ 

Brown s Vulgar Ervours, b. 1. 

Humility it exprefies by the ftoopmg and bending of the 

head; arrogance, when it is lifted, or, as we fay, tofied 1 up. 

6 Dryd. Dufrefn. 

A'rrogant. adj. [arrogant, Lat.] Given to make exorbitant 

claims; haughty ; proud. _ . - 

Feagh’s right unto that country which he claims, or theiig- 
niory therein, muft be vain and arrogant. Spenfer on Irelat-.a . 

An arrogant way of treating with other princes and^itates, 
is natural to popular governments. 

A'rrogantly. adv. [from arrogant.] In ail Arrogant manner. 

Our poet may 

Himfelf admire the fortune of his play ; 

And arrogantly , as his fellows do, 

Think he writes well.} becaufe he plcafcs you. 

Dryden’ s Pro l. to Indian Emperow\ 
Another, warm’d 

With high ambition, and conceit of prowefs 
Inherent, arrogantly thus prefum’d ; 

What if this fword, full often drench’d in bloody 
Should now cleave fheer the execrable head 
Of Churchill. Philips . 

A'rROGAntness. n.f [from arrogant.] The fame with arro- 
gance ; which fee. Diet. 

To ARROGATE, v.a [arrogo, La’t.] To claim vainly ; to 
exhibit unjuft claims only prompted by pride. 

I intend to deferibe this battle fully, not to derogate any 
thing from one nation, or to arrogate to the other. Sir] .Hay w. 

The popes arrogated unto thcmfelves, that the empire wad 
held of them in homage. Sir Walter Raleigh’s Eftfays. 

Who, not content 
With fair equality, fraternal ftate. 

Will arrogate dominion undeferv’d,- 

Over his brethren. Milan’s ParadifeLoft, b. xii. 

Rome never arrogated to herfelf a*iy infallibility, but what 
flie pretended to be founded upon Chrift’s promife. Tillci. Pr 
Arroga'tion. n.f [from arrogate.] A claiming in a proud 
unjuft manner. Did 7 . 

A r R o 's 1 0 m . n. f [ from arrofns, Lat. ] A gnaw i n g. / icl: 

A'rrow. n.f. [apepe, Sax.] The pointed weapon which is Plot 
from a bow. Darts arc thrown by the hand, but in poetry 
they are confounded. 

I fwear to thee by Cupid’s ftrongeft bow, 0 
By his beft arrow with the golden head. 

Shakefp. Midfummcr Night’s Dream . 
Here were boys fo defperately refolved, as to pull arrows out 
of their flefh and deliver them to be fhot again by the archers 
on their fide. Sir]. Hayward. 

Arrowhead, n. f. [from arrow and head.] A water plant, 
fo called from the refemblance of its leaves to the head of an 
arrow. 

A'rrowy. adj. [from arrow.] Confifti rig of arrows. 

He faw them in their forms of battle rang’d, 

How quick they wheel’d, and flying, behind them flhot 
Sharp fleet of arrowy lhow’r again!? the' face 
Of their purftiers, and o’efcame by flight. Par. Loft, b. iii. 
Arse. n.f. [eapye, Sax.] The buttocks, or hind part of an 
animal. 

To hang an Arse. A vulgar phrafe, fignifying to be tardy, flug- 
gifh, or dilatory. 

For Hudibras wore but one fpur. 

As wifely knowing, could he Air 
To adlive trot one fide of ’s horfe,- 

The other would not hang an crftc. Hudibras, cant. i. 

Arse foot, n.f A kind of water fowl,' called alfo a didapper. D. 
Arse-smart. [ Perftcaria , Lat.] 1 

It is a plant with an apetalous flower, having feveral chives 
from the multifid calyx : the pointal becomes an oval pointed 
fmooth feed, inclofed in the capfule, which was before the 
yower-cup ; it hath jointed ftalks, and the flowers are produced 
in fpikes. Several fpecies of this plant grow wild upon moift 
foils and dun£mlls. 


Millar . 


Arsenal, n.f [arfenede, Ital.] A repofitory of things requifite 
to war; amaeazme. 1 

w* 

2 ^ I would 


I would have a room for tire old Roman inftaiments of war, 
where you might fee all the ancient military furniture, as it 
might have been in an arfenal of old Rome. Add. on An. Med. 
Alt s a ' n i cal. adj. [fi om arfenick.] Containing arienick ; con- 
fining of arienick. 

An hereditary confumptiori, or one engendered by arfienical 
fumes under ground, is incapable of cure. Harvey on Conjump. 

There are arfienical , or other like noxious minerals lodged 
underneath. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

A'rsEnick. 71. f. [uo?ir.Kv.] A ponderous mineral fubftance, 
volatile and uninflammable, which gives a whitenefs. to metals 
in fuhon, and proves a violent corroiive poifon ; of which there 
are three forts. Native or yellow arfenick , called alio auripig- 
mentum or orpiment, 'is chiefly found in copper mines, in a 
fort of glebes or ftones of different figures and fizes. Its colour, 
though always yellow, yet admits of different fhades and mix- 
tures, as a golden yellow, a reddifh yellow, or a green yellow. 
It contains a fmall portion of gold, but not worth the expence 
of jfeparating it. White or cryftalline arfenick is extracted from 
the native kind, by fubliming it with a proportion of fea fait, 
and is chiefly ufed among us. It is faid to be found native in 
fome German mines. The fmalleft quantity of cryftalline 
aifenick , being mixed with any metal, ablolutely deftroys its 
malleability ; and a Angle grain will turn a pound of copper 
into a beautiful feeming filver, but without dudtiiity. There 
is a method pradtifed in Hungary, of procuring yellow and 
white arfenick from cobalt. Red arfenick is a preparation of 
the white, made by adding to it a mineral lulphur. There 
are feveraj chymical preparations of arfenick , intended to blunt 
its corroftve falts, and render it a fafe medicine ; but experi- 
ence proves that it fhould never be ufed inwardly, in any form.. 

Chambers. 

Arfenick is a very deadly poifon; held to the Arc, it emits 
fumes, but liquates very little. JVoodw. on Fofj. 

ART. n.f [arte, Fr. ars, L|t.] 

1. The power of doing fomething not taught by natuic and in- 
ftineft ; as, to walk is natural, to dance is an art. 

Art is properly an habitual knowledge of certain rules and 
maxims, by which a man is governed and directed m his ac- 
tions South. 

UChiS. » 

Bleft with each grace of nature and o* art. rope. 

Ev’n copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 

The laft and greateft art , the art to blot. Pope. 

2. A fcience ; as, the liberal arts. 

Arts that refpedl the mind were ever reputed nobler than 
thofe that ferve the body. Ben. Johnfon s D if cover y. 

3. A trade. 

This obfervation is afforded us by the art of making iugar. 

Boyle. 

4. Artfulnefs ; fkill ; dexterity. 

The art of our neceflities is ftrange, 

That can make vile things precious. Shak. Kin* Lear. 

5. Cunning. 

C. Speculation. 

I have as much of this in art as you ; ^ ^ 

But yet my nature could not bear it fo.- Shakejp. f . Cafa 7 . 

Arterial, adj. [from artery.] That which relates to the ar- 
tery ; that which is contained in the artery. 

Had not the Maker wrought the fpringy frame. 

The blood, defrauded of its nitrous food, 

Had cool’d and languiAi’d in th’ arterial road. Blackmore. 
As this mixture of blood and chyle pafTcth through the arte- 
rial tube, it is prefted by two contrary forces; that of the 
heart driving it forward againft. the Ades of the tube, and the 
elaftick force of the air, prefling it on the oppoflte Ades of thole 
air-bladders ; along the furface of which this arterial tube 
creeps Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Arterio'tomv. n.f [from and t™, to cut.] I he 

operation of letting blood from the artery : a praaice much in 

ufe among the French. # . . . 

A'RTERY. n.f [arteria, Lat.] An artery is a conical canal, 
conveying the blood from the heart to all parts of the body. 
Each artery is ccmpoled of three coats ; of which the Arft feems 
to be a thread of Ane blood vefTels and nerves, for nounlhing 
the coats of the artery . ; the fecond is made up of circular, or 
rather fpiral Abrcs, of which there are more or fewer ftrata, ac- 
cording to the bianefs of the artery. 1 hefe nbres have altrong 
elafticity, by winch they contra# thcmfelves with fome iorcc, 
when the power by which they have been ftrctched outceafes. 
The third and inmeft coat is a Ane tranfparent membrane, 
which keeps the blood within its canal, that otherwilc upon 
the dilatation of an artery, would eaAly feparate the fp.ral fibres 
from one another. As the arteries grow fmallcr, thefe coats 
grow thinner, and the coats of the veins ieem only to ae con- 
tinuations of the capillary arteries. Ah * 

The arteries arc elaftick tubes, endued with a contractile 
force, by which they drive the blood ftill forward ; it being 
hindered from going backward by the valves ot the heait. /bb. 
A'rtful. adj. [from art and full.] 

1. Performed with art. 

The laft of thefe was certainly the rnoft eafy, but, tor t.ie 
fame rcafon, the leaft artful. Dryden' s Don Scoajuan. 


2 . 
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Rogers s Sermons, 


Artificial ; not natural. 

Cunning; skilful ; dexterous. 

O ftill the fame, TJlyfics, fhc rejoin 
In ufeful craft fucccfsfully refin’d. 

Artful in fpeech, in action, and in mind. 

AT t full y . adv. [trom artful . ] With art 
roufly. 

The reft in rank : Honor ia chief in plae 
Was artfully contriv’d to fet her face. 

To front the thicket, and behold the chace. 3 Bryd.Fab, 
Vice is the natural growth of our corruption. How irrellf- 
tibly mull it prevail, when the feeds of it are artfully town, and 
induftrioufly cultivated ? 

A'rtful ness. 7 :.f [from artful.'] 

1. Skill. 

Confider with how much artfulnefs his bulk and fituation is 
contrived, to have juft matter to draw round him thefe malTy 
bodies. Cheyne’ s P hilojophical Principles. 

2. Cunning. 

Arthri'tick. 7 ad . [from arthrltls .] 

Arthri'tical. 5 

1. Gouty; relating to the gout. 

Frequent changes produce all the arthritick difeafes. Arbuth. 

2 . Relating to joints. 

Serpents, worms, and leaches, though fome want bones, and 
all extended articulations, yet have they arthritical analogies ; 
and, by the motion of fibrous and mufculous parts, are able to 
make progrefiion. Browns Vulgair Errours , b. iii. t \ j, 

ARTHRITIS, n.f [agfyV, from clfipv, a joint.] . Any diftem- 
per that affects the joints, but the gout moft particularly. 

A'r tic hoke. n.f \artickault , Fr ] 

This plant is very like the thiftle, but hath large fcalv heads 
fhaped like the cone of the pine tree ; the bottom of each fcale, 
as alfo at the bottom of the florets, is a thick fie Gay eatable fub- 
ftance. The fpecies are, 1. The garden artichoke, with prickly 
and fmooth leaves. 2. Garden artichoke , without prickles, and 
reddifh heads. 3. The wild artichoke of Bcsctia. T here is at 
prefent but one fort of artichoke cultivated in the gardens near 
London, which is commonly known by the name cf the red 
artichoke. It is propagated from flips or iuckers taken from the 
old roots in February cr March. Millar. 

No herbs have curled leaves, but cabbage and cabbage let- 
tuce ; none have double leaves, one belonging to the ftalk, an- 
other to the fruit or feed, but the artichoke . Bacon's Nat. Bift. 
Artichokes contain a rich, nutritious, ft imulating juice. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

ATtic hoke of ferufakm. See Sun-Flower, of which it is 
a fpecies. 

ATtick. adj. [It fhould be written ar Slick, from »£*]♦«%.] Nor- 
thern ; under the Bear. See Arc tick. 

But they would have winters like thofe beyond the arUck. 
circle; for the fun would be 80 degrees from them. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. i. c. 5. 
In the following example it is, contrary to cuftom, ipeit .ti- 
ter the French manner, and accented on the laftiyUable. 

To you, who live in chill degree, 

As map informs, of fifty three. 

And do not much for cold atone, 

By bringing thither fifty one, 

Methinks all climes fhould be alike, 

From tropick e’en to pole artique. Dryout. 

A'RTICLE. n.f [ articulus , Lat ] 

1. A part of fpeech, as the, an ; the man, an ox. 

2. A fingle claufe of an account ; a particular part of any com- 
plex thing. 

Laws touching matters of order are changeable by the poiyei 
of the church ; ai’ticles concerning doctrine not fo. Hoc a. 
Have the fummary of all our griefs, ^ 

When time fhall ferve to fhew in articles. Shak. Henry IV. 
Many believe the article of remiflion of fins, but believe it 
without the condition of repentance. W e believe the grtn ( 
otherwise than God intended it. Taylor’s Holy Living . 

All the precepts, promifes, and threatenings of the go.pct 
will rife up in judgment againft us ; and the articles ot our 
faith will be fo many arti ics of accufaticn ; and the gre-^ 
weight of our charge will be this, that we did r.o<. oocy t' 1 
gofpel which we preftfled to believe; that we made conTiion. 
of the chriftian faith, but lived like heathens. ? TtUotJon. 
You have fmall reafen to repine upon that articie of h c - 

ViVijt. 

2. Terms ; ftipulations. 

I embrace thefe conditions ; let us have articles between -- 

Skakefpcare s Cymte'W. 

It would have gall’d his furly natuie. 

Which caftly endures not article , . . 

Tying him to aught. Shakcfpcarc' s Cortots. 

4. Point of time; exadttime. v nt 

If Cansfield had not, in that article of time, given theni - 
brisk charge, by which other ti'oops were ready, t. c - in o‘ .. 
felf had been in danger. CiarcnauU, ^ 

To ATticle. v. n. [from the houn crticte.'} I o lapu.a c , 
make terms. c uc h 
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Such in love’s warfare is my caie, 
may not a. 

Having put 


I may not article lor grace, 

■hivin< r out love at laft to fhow this face. 


Donne 


i I tl v 1 n a. p w L • 1 » 1 t 

He had not infringed the leaft tittle of w hat was articled, tna L 

hey aimed at one mark, and their ends were concentricic. 

J How cl s k oca l r or eft. 


If it be faid, God chofe the fuccefipr, that is manifeftlv not 
fo in the ftory of Jephtha, where he articled with the people, 

and they made him judge over them. _ Lc.ke. 

To Article, v. a. To draw up in particuau aitiaes. 

He, whofe life feems fair, yet if all his errours and iuhies 
were articled againft him, the man would feem vicious and mi- 
ferable. Taylor’s Rude of living holy. 

Arti'cular. adj. [articularis, Lat. belonging to the joints.] Is, 
in medicine, an epithet applied to a difeaie, which more imme- 
diately infefts the joints. Thus the gout is called morbus arti- 
cularis. 

Arti'culate. adj. [from articulus , Lat.] 

2. Diftinct, as the parts of a limb by joints ; not continued in 
one tone, as articulate founds ; that is, founds varied and chang- 
ed at proper paufes, in oppofition to the voice of animals,which 
admit no fucii variety. An articulate pronunciation, a manner 
of fpeaking clear and diftiiuft, in which one found is not con- 
founded with another. 

In fpeaking under water, when the voice is reduced to an 
extreme exility, yet the articulate founds, the words, are not 
confounded. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N v jog. 

The firft, 2t leaft, of thefe I thought deny’d 
To bcafts ; whom God, on their creation-day. 

Created mute to all ariiculatc found. Miltons Farad. Loft. 
2. Eranched ou: into articles. This is a meaning little in ufe. 

His inftriuftions were extreme curious and articulate ; and, 
in them, more articles touching inquifition, than negotiation : 
requiring from his ambafladors an anfwer in diftindt articles to 
his queilions. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

To Arti'culate. v. a [from article ] 

1. To form words ; to fpeak as a man. 

The dogmatift knows not by what art he directs his tongue, 
in articulating founds into voices. Glanvile s Scepfis Scieniifca. 

PariAan academifts, in their anatomy of apes, tell us, that the 
mufcles of the tongue, which do moft ferve to articulate a word, 
were wholly like to thofe of man. Ray on Creation. 

They would advance in knowledge, and not deceive them- 
felves with a little articulated air. Locke. 

2. To draw up in articles. 

Thefe things, indeed, you have articulated , 

Proclaim’d at market-crofles, read in churches, 

To face the garment of rebellion 

With fome fine colour. Shak.fp. Henry IV. 

3. To make terms. Thefe two latter fignifications are unufual. 

Send us to Rome 

The beft, with whom we may articulate 
For their own good and ours. Shakcfp. Qoriolanus. 

Articulately, adv. [from articulate.] In an articulate voice. 
The fecret purpofeof our heart, no lefs articulately fpoken to 
God, who needs net our words to dilcern our meanins:. 

Decay of Piety. 

Articulateness, n.f [from articulate.] The quality of be- 
ing articulate. 

Ar t 1 cula'tion. n. f [ from articulate , ] 

1. The jun&urc, or joint of bones. 

With relation to the motion of the bones in their articula- 
b°ns, ^there is a twofold liquor prepared for the munition and 
lubrincaticn of their heads, an oily one, and a mucilaginous, 
fupphed by certain glandules feated' in the articulations. ° Ray. 

2 . 1 he act of forming words. 

I conceive that an extreme fmall, or an extreme Treat found, 
cannot be articulate, but that the articulation requireth a me- 
diocrity of found. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. N° 1 96. 

By articulation I mean a peculiar motion and figure of fome 
parts belonging to the mouth, between the throat and lips. 

tt 7 . . . Holder's Elements of Speech. 

?. [In botany.] 1 he joints or knots in fome plants, as the cane. 
Artifice, n.f. [artificium, Lat.] 

1. Trick; fraud ; ftratagem. 

nf lt !uw n n le?ends ’ no fervice in an unknown tongue ; none 
of ad thefe laborious artifices of ignorance ; none of all thefe 
cloaks and coverings. c , 

2. Art ; trade. ~ South - 

Artificer, n.f. [arllfix, Lat.] 

1. An artift; a manufadturer ; one by w h om any thing is made. 

theVd' S .R S: ’ C OO 'i S, i,lld fta ' rS ’ rathcr ^iredted to the ufe of 
the gaeft, tlian to the eye of the artificer. Sidrm 

be more than ordinarily exaa hi 

verd kind? ar! ‘t' ar! - r 3nd t!,c manufaflures of“ fe- 

2 - A forger f a comw! lnS ^ ’ Wehndoutw ^ Lock. 

•0 , . . He foon aware, 

ac. r fmootii'd with outward calm, 
ggfim- of fraud ! and was the iirft 

- hat pradtis’d falfehood under faintly fi,ew. Paradifi Up. 
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l'h’ artificer of lies 

Renews tlft afiault, and his laft batt’ry tries. Dry den's Pad. 

?. A dexterous or artful fellow. 

Let you alone, cunning artificer. Ben. J, 

J 7* r • /y • j -» 'Jtsrl # 

Artificial, adj. \_artif.ciel, r r.j . 

1. Made by art; not natural. 

Ban! ins ufed the artificial day of torches to lighten tne fports 
their inventions could contrive. Sidney, b. 1. 

The curtains clofely drawn the light to skreen, 

As if he had contriv’d to lie unfeen : 

Thus cover’d with an artificial night. 

Sleep did his office. Dry den’s Fable*. 

There is no natural motion perpetual; yet it doth not hin- 
der but that it is pofiibie to contrive fuch an artificial revolu- 

Wilkins’s Desdalus . 

2. Fictitious; not genuine. 

Why, Icanfmile, and murder while I fmile. 

And try, content, to that which grieves my heart, 

And v/et my cheeks with artificial tears. Shakcfp. Lien. VL 

3. Artful; contrived with skill. 

Thefe feem to be the more artificial, as thofe of a Angle per- 
foil the more natural governments, orders, and inftitutions. 

Temple. 

Artificial Arguments, [in rhetorick.] Are proofs on ccnfide- 
rations which arife from the genius, induftry, or invention cf 
theoraior; fuch are definitions, caufes, effcafts, GY. which are 
thus called, to diftinguifh them from laws, authorities, citations, 
and the like, which are faid to be inartificial arguments. 
Artificial Lines, on a fiedlor or fcale, are lines fo contrived as 
to reprefent the logarithmiek fines and tangents ; which, by 
the help of the line of numbers, foive, with tolerable exadlnefs, 
queftions in trigonometry, navigation, GY. Chambers . * 

Artificial Numbers, are the fame with logarithms. 
Artificially, adv. [from artificial.'] 

1. Artfully; with skill ; with good contrivance. 

How cunningly he made his faultinefs lefs, how artificially he 
fet out the torments of his own confidence. Sidney. 

Should anyone be caft upon a dcfolate ifland, and And there 
a palace artificially contrived, and curiouflv 'adorned. Ray. 

2. By art; not naturally. 

it is covered on all Ades with earth, crumbled into powder, 
as if it had been artificially lifted. Addi foils Remarks on Italy . 

Artifi'cialness. n.f. [from artificial] Artfulnefs. Did. 
Artif i'cious. adj. [from artifice.] The fame with artificial. 
Arti'llery. n. J. It has no plural [ariiileric, Fr.] 

1 . Weapons of war. 

And Jonathan gave his artillery unto his lad, and faid unto 
him, Go, carry them unto the city. 

2. Cannon; great ordnance. 

y y 

Havel not heard great. ordnance in the field? 

And heav’n’s ai~tiilciy . thunder in the skies? Shak. T. Shrew. 

I’ll to the 'Fewer with all the hafte I can, 

To view th’ artillery and ammunition. Shak. Henry VI. 
Upon one wing the artillery was drawn, being fixteen pieces, 
every piece having pioneers to plain the ways. Hayward. 
He that views a fort to take it. 

Plants his artillery ’gainft the weakeft place. Denh. Sophv. 
Art is a'n. n.f [French.] 

1 . Artift ; profeficr of an art. 

IV li.’.t arc tnc meft judicious ami fans, but the mimicks ofi 

nature ? . Woticns Architecture. 

Bcft and happieft aril fan, 

Beft of painters, if you ca.-'. 

With yourmany-colour’d art. 

Draw the miftrefs of my heart. n vn .-m r ,. 

2. Manufadturer; lowtradeiman. 



Howto build Blips, and dreadful ordnance call, 

Inftrudl the artifis , and reward their hafte. 

Rich with the fpoils ot many a conquer’d land, 

Au arts and artifis ft he feus could command, 

Fv ho fold lor hire, or wrought for better fame: 

ft he mafter painters and the carvers came. Dryden’ s Fables. 

\ 1 hen I made this, an artifi undertook to imita e it • bi t 

"»■>.? another way, fell much ihort. Newton’s Opticks. 

2. A sxijiul man ; not a novice. 

If any one thinks himfelf an arCJI at this, let him number , n 
the parts ot his child’s body. r ? ^ 

A'rtleslv. cub. [from artlfs.] In an ardefs manner; Nf 
rally; fincercly. ’ 

Nature and truth, though never fo low or vulgar, are vet 
p cahng when openly and agply reprelbnted. Lclt g. 

A R 1 less. adj. [from art and lefs.] 

1. Unskilful ; fometimes with the particle of 

^ u: a.u n i 1 . . . J * 


AN hi ! h "‘' 1 ’ 00 ’ d , P^ man - ftoxU he quit the land, 
s.i tiejs or liars, and of the moving fand 

Without fraud ; as, an artifi maid? 

y Contrived without skill ; as, an ccrtkfi tnl 


Without fraud ; ' as, an crtUfe maid^ D ’^ S °d 

Contrived without skill ; as, an ark., 

- o. x 1 ua 1 E. c. a. [c.rtuctus, i^at.J To teat limb from v 
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Arundina'ceous. ad), \arundlnaceits, Lat.] Of or like reeds. 

Did. 

Arundi'neous. adj. [arundineus, Lat.] Abounding with reeds. 

As. conjunct, \_als, i eut.] 

1. In the fame manner with fomething elfe. 

When thou doff hear I am as 1 have been, 

Approach me; and thou fhn.lt be as thou wait. 

Shaktfpcare Henry IV . 

in Tinging, as in piping, you excel ; 

And fcarce your mailer could perform fo well. Dry den. 

I live as I did, I think as I did, I love you as I did ; but all 
thefe are to no purpefe : the world will not live, think, or love 
as I do. Swift's Letters. 

2 . in the manner that. 

Mad as I was, I could not bear his fate 
With filent grief, but loudly blam’d the Hate. Dryden' s /En. 
The landlord, in his fhirt as he was, taking a candle in one 
hand, and a drawn fword in the other, ventured out of the 
room. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus. 

3. That; in a confequential fenfe. 

The cunningeft mariners were fo conquered by the ftorm, as 
they thought it belt with ftricken fails to yield to be governed 
by ft. Sidney , b. ii. 

He had fuch a dexterous proclivity, as his teachers were fain 
to reftrain his forwardnefs. Wotton. 

The relations are fo uncertain, as they require a great deal of 
examination. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N y 986. 

God fhall by grace prevent fin fo foon, as to keep the foul in 
the virginity of its firft innocence. South. 

4. In the ftate of another. 

Madam, were I as you, I’d take her counfel; 

I’d fpeak my own diftrefs. A. Philips , Dijireji Mother . 

5. Under a particular confideration ; with a particular refpect. 

Befides that law which concerneth men as men, and that 
which belongs unto men as they are men, linked with others in 
fome fociety°; there is a third which touches all feveral bodies 
politick, fo far forth as one of them hath publick concerns with 
another. Hooker's Ecclefiajlical Polity , b. i. 

I fay ’tis copper. Dar’ft thou be as good as thy word now ? 

Why, Hal, thou knoweft, as thou art but a man, I dare ; 

but as thou art a prince, I fear thee, as I fear the roaring of the 
lion’s whelp. Shakcfp. Henry IV. 

The objedtions that are raifed againft it as a tragedy' - , are as 
follow. Gay's Pref. to What d'ye call it. 

6. Like ; of the fame kind with. . 

A fimple idea is one uniform idea, as fweet, bittei. JVatts. 

7. In the fame degree with. 

Where you, unlefs you are as matter blind, 

Condudt and beauteous difpofition find. Blackmore . 

Well haft thou fpoke, the blue-eyed maid replies, 

Thou good old man, benevolent as wife. Pope s OdyJJey. 

8 . As if ; in the fame manner. 

The fquire began nigher to approach. 

And wind his horn under the caftle-wall, 

That with the noife it fhook as it would fall. Fairy Ahicen. 
They all contended to creep into his humour, and to do that, 
as of themfelves, which they conceived he defired they fhould 
( j 0 _ Sir J. Hayward. 

Contented in a neft of fnow ^ 

He lies, as he his blifs did know, r 

And to the wood no more would go. j Waller . 

So hot th’ aflault, fo high the tumult rofe. 

As all the Dardan and Argolick race 

Had been contracted in that narrow fpace. Dryden s An. 

Can mifery no place of fafety know, 

The noife purfues me wherefoe’er I go. 

As fate fought only me. Dryden s Aurengz. 

9. According to what. . 

Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but minifters by 

whom } r e believed, even as the Lord gave to every man. 

v 1 Cor. iii. 5. 

Their figure being printed, 

As juft before, I think, I hinted, 

Alma inform’d can try the cafe, . 

As file had been upon the place. . . Fnor ‘ 

The republick is fhut up in the great duke’s dominions, who 
at prefent is very much incenfed againft it. The occafion is as 

follows. Addi f on on ltal P 

10. As it were; in fome fort. 

As for the daughters of king Edward IV. they thought king 
Richard had faid enough for them ; and took them to be but 
as of the king’s party, becaufe they were in his power, and at 
his difpofal. Bacon s Henry V II. 

1 1. While; at the fame time that. 

At either end, it whiftled as it flew. 

And as the brands were green, fo dropp’d the dew ; 

Infected as it fell with fweat of fangume hue. Dryd. Fab. 

Thefe haughty words AleCto’s rage provoke, ? 

And frighted Turnus trembled as fhe fpoke. Dryden s /En. 

So the pure limpid ftream, when foul with ftains 
Of rufhing torrents, and descending rains, 

Works itfelf clear, and as it runs refines. Addifon' s Cato. 


12. Becaufe. 

He that commanded the injury to be done, is firft bound • 
then he that diu it ; and they alfo are obliged who did fo 
as without them the thing could not have been done. Tador 

13. As being. 

The kernels draw out of the earth juice fit to nourilh the 
tree, as thofe that would be trees themfelves. Bacon's Nat Hit}. 

14. Eqi ally. 

Before the place 

A hundred doors a hundred entries grace ; 

As many voices ili’ue, and the lound 

Of Sibyl’s word as many times rebound. Dryden' s JEn. 

15. How ; in what manner. 

Men are generally permitted to publifh books, and contra- 
didt others, and even themfelves, as they pleafe, with as little 
danger of being confuted, as of being underftood. Boyle. 

16. With; anfwering to like or fame. 

Sifter, well met; whither away fo faft ? — 

— No further than the Tower; and, as I guefs, 

Upon the like devotion as yourfelves. 

To gratulate the gentle princes there. Shakcfp. Richard III. 

17. In a reciprocal fenfe, anfwering to as. 

Every offence committed in the ftate of nature, m2y, in the 
ftate of nature, be alfo punilhed, and as far forth as it may in 
a commonwealth. Locke. 

As fure as it is good, that human nature fhould exift ; fo cer- 
tain it is, that the circular revolutions of the earth and planets, 
rather than other motions which might as poilibly have been, 
do declare God. Bentley s Sermons. 

18. Going before as, in a comparative fenfe; the firft as being 
fometimes underftood. 

Sempronius is as brave a man as Cato. Addiforls Cato. 
Bright as the fun, and like the morning fair. Granville. 

19. Anfwering to fuch. 

Is it not every man’s intcreft, that there fhould be fuch a go- 
vernour of the world as defignsour happinefs, as would govern 
us for our advantage. Tillotfon. 

20. Having fo to anfwer it ; in a conditional fenfe. 

As far as they carry light and convidtion to any other man’s 
underftanding, fo far, 1 hope, my labour may be of ufe to 
him. Locke. 

21. So is fometimes underftood. 

As in my (peculations I have endeavoured to extinguifh paf- 
fion and prejudice, I am ftill defirous ol doing fome good in 
this particular. Spedator, N v fzb. 

22. Anfwering to fo conditionally. 

So may th’ aulpicious queen of love. 

To thee, O facred fhip, be kind ; 

As thou to whom the mufe commends. 

The beft of poets and of friends, 

Doft thy committed pledge reftore. Dryden. 

23. Before how it is fometimes redundant ; but this is in low lan- 
guage. 

As how, dear Syphax ? Addifon' s Cato : 

24. It feems to be redundant before yet’, to this time. 

Though that war continued nine years, and this hath as yet 

lafted but fix, yet there hath been much more adtion in the pr<}- 
fent war. Addifon. 

25. In a fenfe of comparifon, followed by fo. 

As when a dab-chick waddles through the copfe 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops ; 

So lab’ring on, with fhoulders, hands, and head, 

Wide as a windmill all his figure fpread. Pope s Dunaaa. 

26. As for ; with refpect to. 

As for the reft of thofe who have written againft me, they 

deferve not the leaft notice. Dryden' s Fables , Preface . 

27. As if ; in the fame manner that it would be, it. 

Anfwering their queftions, as if it were a matter that netue 

Locke. 
it. 

28. As to ; with refpedt to. 

I pray thee, (peak to me as to thy thinkings, 

As thou doft ruminate ; and give thy worft of thoughts 
The worft of words. Shakcfp. Ot uo- 

They pretend, in general, to great refinements, as to what 
regards chriftianity. Addifon on tap 

I was miftaken as to the day, placing that accident abo 
thirty-fix hours fooner than it happened. c L - l J 

29. As well as; equally with. , 

Each man’s mind has fome peculiarity, as wed as his -iu, 
that diftinguifhes him from all others. f A 

It is adorned with admirable pieces of fculpture, aswiU^ ’ 
dern as ancient. Addifon on 1 . 

30. As though ; as if. 1 1 

Thefe Ihould be at firft gently treated, as though we expet 

an impofthnmation. Ship’s Surge, }■ 

A'SADULCIS. See Benzoin. . «* a 

A'SA FOETID A. \n.f A gum or refin brought from > the ^ 
ASS A FOETID A. \ Indies, of a fliarp tafte, and a * tron § 
fenfive fmell ; which is faid to diftil, during the heat o 
mer, from a little fhrub, frequent in Media, Perfia, Atifri** ‘ 
Arabia. It is at firft white, bordering on yellow, then 01 .» 

and, laftly, violet ; and melts under the fingers like wax. ^ 
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zr* . in fyn 0 uterine diforders; but the ranicncfs 
°f Vfmell fccafLs ii ‘to be feMom ufed but by farriers ; yet, 

grass**—* »—■"*» "sx. 

JSARABA'CCA. n.f. [fjierum, Lat-] « * * j^jnto 
'Thr flower cup is divided into lour par -5 i-n 

fix A fited rvith oblong feeds. The leaves are rounds, 
thick and almoft of the colour of thofe of the .vy tree The e 

Jufflotn* JUSj SSe VffilTCeShich 

J be Cod Yntithreadsind filaments, from one mch to ten 
inches in length, very fine, brittle, yet fomewhat tradable, 
f ]kv an d of a rreyifli colour, not unlike talc of VcmcL. It 
Soft infold to the tafte, indiffoluble in water and endued 
with the wonderful property of remaining tinconfumed in the 
fire, 'which only whitens it. But, notw.thftanding the com- 
mon opinion, in two trials before the Royal Society, a piece 
of cloth made of this ftone was found to lofe a dram of 
weight each time. Paper as well as cloth has been made of 
this done ; and Pliny fays he had feen napkins of it, which, be- 
ino- taken foul from the tabic, were thrown into the fire, and 
better fcowered than if they had been wafted in water. 1 his 
ftone is found in many places of Afia and Europe ; particu .u y 
in the illand of Anglefey in Wales, and m Aberdeenflnre mv 
0 , , Chambers. 

Scotland. , . T 

ASCA’ RIDES n.f from «***?<», to leap. J J- ttie 

worms in the redum, fo called from their continual troubie- 
fome motion, caufing an intolerable itching. Jpuincy. 

To ASCE'ND. v. 1 7. [ afeendo , Lat.J 

1. To mount upwards. 

Then to the heav’n of heav’ns (hall he afeend 
With vidlory, triumphing through the air .. 

Over his foes and thine. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. xn. 

2. To proceed from one degree of knowledge to another. 

By thefe fteps we fhall afeend to more juft ideas of the glory 
of Jefus Chrift, who is intimately united to God, and is one 
with him. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

3. To ftand higher in genealogy. 

The only inceft was in the afeending , not collateral or de- 
feending branch ; as when parents and children married, this 
was accounted inceft. Broome s Notes on the Odyffey. 

To Ascend, v. a. To climb up any thing. 

They afeend the mountains, they defeend the vallies. 

Delane's Revelation examined . 
Asce'ndable. adj. [from afeendf I hat may be afeended. Did. 
Asce'ndant. n.f [from afeend.'] 

1. The part of the ecliptick at any particular time above the ho- 
rizon, which is fuppofed by aftrologers to have great influence. 

2. Height; elevation. 

He was initiated, in order to gain inftru&ion in fciences that 
were there in their higheft afeendant. Temple. 

3. Superiority ; influence. 

By the afeendant he had in his underftanding, and the dex- 
terity of his nature, he could perfuade him very much. Claren. 
What ftar I know not, but fome ftar I find. 

Has giv’n thee an afeendant o’er my mind. Dryden' s Perf 
When they have got an afeendant over them, they fhould ufe 
it with moderation, and not make themfelves fcarecrows. Locke. 

4. One of the degrees of kindred reckoned upwards. 

The moft nefarious kind of baftards, are inceftuous baftards, 

which are begotten between afeendants and defendants in in- 
finitum ; and between collaterals, as far as the divine prohibi- 
tion. Ay life's Par ergon. 

Asce'ndant. adj. 

1. Superiour; predominant; overpowering. 

Chrift outdoes Moles, before he difplaces him ; and fhews an 

afeendant k pirit above him. South. 

2. In an aftrological fenfe, above the horizon. 

Let him ftudy the confteljation of Pegafus, which is about 

that time afeendant. Brown s Vulgar Err ours , b. iv. 

Asce'ndency. n.f. [from afeend.'] Influence; power. 

Cuftom has fome afcendency oxer undei ftanding, and what at 
onetime feemed decent, appears difagrceable afterwards .Watts. 
Ascension, n. f. [ afeenfo , Lat.] 

1. T he acl of afeending or rifing ; frequently applied to the vi- 
fible elevation of our Saviour to heaven. 

Then rifing from his grave, 

Spoil’d principalities, and pow’rs, triumph’d 
In open fhew ; and, with afeenfon bright. 

Captivity led captive through the air. Paradife Lofi , b. x. 

2. The thing riling, or mounting. 

Men err in the theory of inebriation, conceiving the brain 
doth only fuffer from vaporous afeenfons from the ftomach. 

. , Brown' s Vulgar Err ours. 

Asce nsion, in aftronomv, is either right or oblique. Right afeen- 
fon ol the fun, or a ftar, is that degree of the equinoctial, 
counted from the beginning of Aries, which rifes with the fun 
or itar in a right fphere. Oblique afeenfon is an arch of the 
V OL. I. 
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equator intercepted between the firft pogj- ff TfinVn 
point of the equator which nits tc 0 ■- 

oblique fphere. afeenfion of our Sa- 

Asce nsion day . l ne cia ; on wine rhurfday j the 

viour is commemorated, commonly caked Ho y y 

uKK- between the right and 
oblique afeenfionfof the fame point to tire furface of the fphere. 

Atf'ksive ad}. Thom afeend.'] In a ftate of afeent. 

A The cold augments When the days begin to encreafe, though 

the funfo thel Ufecnfi*, and returning from the winter tro- 
ine lun j j Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b. iv. 

piCK. 

Asce'nt. n.f. [ afeenfus , Lat.J 

1. Rife; the act of rifing. 

To him with fwift afeent he up return d, 

Into his blifsful bofom reafllim’d T a 1 v 

In glory, as of old. Mdton’s Par. Left, b. X. 

2 The way by which one afeends. , „ 

The temple, and the feveral degrees of afeent, whereby me 
did climb up to the fame, as if it had been x zfcala exit, be all 
poetical and fabulous. X™ Athnt. 

It was a rock 

Confpicuous far ; winding with one afeent 

Acceflible from earth, one entrance high. Par. Loft, b. iv. 

2. An eminence, or high place. 

No land like Italy ereefts the fight, 

By fuch a vaft afeent, or fwells to fuch a height. Addijon. 
A;wide flat cannot be pleafant in the Elylian fields, unlels it 
be diverfified with deprefled valleys and (welling afeents. Bent l. 
To ASCERTAIN, v. a. [. acertener , Fr.J 
j. To make certain ; to fix ; to eftablifh. 

The divine law both afeertaineth the truth, and fupplieth unto 
us the want of other laws. _ Hooker, b. u 

Money differs from uncoined filver in this, that tne quan- 
tity of filver in each piece is afeertained Dy the ftamp. Locke . 

2. To make confident; to take away doubt; often with of 

If it be on right judgment of myfelf, it may give me the 
other certainty, that is, afeertain me that I am in thenumner 
of God’s children. Hammond's P radical Catechifn . 

This makes us act with a repofe of mind and wonderful 
tranquillity, becaufe it afeertains us of the goodnefs ot our 
•work. Dryden' s Dufrefnoy . 

Ascerta'iner. n.f. [from afeertain.'] The perfon that proves 
or eftablifhes. 

Ascertainment, n.f. [from afeertain.'] A fettled rule ; an 
eftablifhed ftandard. 

For want of afeertainment , how far a writer may exprefs his 
good wifhes for his country, innocent intentions may be charg- 
ed with crimes. Swift to Lord Middleton. 

Asce'tick. adj. [cic-x-kltxoc.] Employed wholly in exercifes of 
devotion and mortification. 

None lived fuch long lives as monks and hermits, fequeftered 
from plenty to a conftant afcetick courfe of the fevereft abfti- 
nence and devotion. South. 

AsceTick. n.f. He that retires to devotion and mortification ; 
a hermit. 

I am far from commending thofe afceticks, that, out of a pre- 
tence of keeping themfelves unfpotted from the world, take up 
their quarters in defarts. Norris. 

He that preaches to man, fnould underftand what is in man ; 
and that skill can fcarce be attained by an afcetick in his foli- 
tudes. Atterbury' s Sermons. 

ASCII, n.f. It has no fngular. [from a. without, and -M, a fha- 
dow.J Thofe people who, at certain times of the year, have 
no fhadow at n on ; fuch are the inhabitants of the torrid zone, 
becaufe they have the fun twice a year vertical to them. Dift. 
Asci'tes. n.f [from a bladder.] A particular fpecies of 
dropfy ; a (welling of the lower belly and depending parts, 
from an extravafation and colleciion of water broke out cf its 
proper vefiels. This cafe, when certain and inveterate, is ujii- 
verfally allowed to admit of no cure but by means of the manual 
operation of tapping. Quincy. 

There are two kinds of dropfy, the anafarca, called alfo leu- 
cophlegmacy, when the extravafated matter fwims in the cells 
of the membrana adipofa ; and the afeites , when the water pof- 
fefles the cavity of the abdomen. Sharp's Surgery . 

Asci'tical. I adj. [from afeites.'] Belonging to an afeites; drop- 
Asci'tick. 3 fical; hydropieal. 

When it is part of another tumour, it is hydropieal, either 
anafarcous or afeitieal. Wifeman's Sur<*$ry. 

Asciti'tious. adj. [afeititius, Lat.] Supplemental; additional; 
not inherent; not original. 

Homer has been reckoned an afeititious name, from fome ac- 
cident of his life. Pope’s EJfay on Homer . 

AscrEbable. adj. [from aferibe.] That which may be aferibed. 
The greater part have been forward to rejeH it, upon a mif- 
taken perfuafion, that thofe pheenomena are the effects of na- 
ture’s abhorrency of a vacuum, which Lem to be more fitly 
af crib able to the weight and fpringof the air. Bode 

To ASCRIBE, v. a. [ aferibo , Lat.] } 
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i . To attribute to as a caufe. 
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The caufe of his banifhment is unknown, becaufe he was 
unwilling to provoke the emperor, by aferibing it to any other 
reafon than what was pretended. Dry den. 

To this we may juflly aferibe thofe envies, jealoufies, and 
encroachments, which render mankind uneafy to one another. 

Rogers’s Sermons . 

2. To attribute to as a poffeffor, or fubftance receiving accidents. 
Thefe perfections muft be fomewhere, and therefore may 
much better be aferibed to God, in whom we fuppofe all other 
perfections to meet, than to any thing elfe. TillotJ'on. 

Ascription, v.f [ afcriptio ? Lat.] The aft of aferibing. Dip. 
As£Ripti / tious. adj. \afcriptitius, Lat.] That which is aferib- 
ed. " Din. 

Ash. n.f. [ fraxinus , Lat. aepc, Saxon.] 

This tree hath pennated leaves, which end in an odd lobe. 
The male flowers, which grow at a remote diftance from the 
fruit, have no petals, but confift of many ftamina. The ovary 
becomes a feed veflel, containing one feed at the bottom, fhaped 
like a bird’s tongue. The fpecies are, i. The common aj}> 
tree. 2. The ftriped 3. The manna af, &c. The firfl: 
fort is a common timber tree in every part of England. The 
fecond is a variety of the firft. The third fort is fuppofed to 
be the tree from whence the true Calabrian manna is taken: 
The timber is of excellent ufe to the wheelwright and cart- 
wright. Millar . 

Let me twine 

Mine arms about that body, where againft 
My grained ajh an hundred times hath broke. 

And fear’d the moon with fplinters. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

With which of old he charm’d the favage train, 

And call’d the mountain ajhes to the plain. Dryd. Silenus. 
Ash coloured, adj. [from ajh and colour. Coloured between 
brown and grey, like the bark of an afhen branch. 

Clay, ajh coloured^ was part of a flratum which lay above the 
flrata of Hone. Woodward on FoJJils. 

Asha'med. adj. [from Jhame .] Touched with fhame ; gene- 
rally with of before the caufe of fhame. 

Profefs publickly the dodlrine of Jefus Chrift, not being a- 
Jhamed of the word of God, or of any pra&ices enjoined by it. 

Taylor s Holy Living. 

One wou’d have thought fhe would have ftirr’d ; but ftrove 
With modefty, and was afanid to move. Dryd. Fables. 
This I have fhadowed, that you may not be ajhamed of that 
hero, whofe protection you undertake. Dryd. Conq. of Gr. Ded. 
A'shen. adj. [from ajh.} Made of afh wood. 

At once he faid, and threw 

His afhen fpear ; which quiver’d as it flew. Dry den. 

A'shes. n. f. wants the fmgular. [ayca, Sax. afehe , Dutch.] 

1, The remains of any thing burnt. 

Some relicks would be left of it, as when ajhes remain of 
burned bodies. Digby on Bodies. 

This late diffenfion, grown betwixt the peers. 

Burns under feigned ajhes of forg’d love, 

And will at laft break out into a flame. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Ajhes contain a very fertile fait, and are the bell manure for 
cold lands, if kept dry, that the rain doth not wafh away their 
f a ]f ; Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

2. The remains of the body ; often ufed in poetry for the carcafe, 
from the ancient pra&ice of burning the dead. 

Poor key-cold figure of a holy king! 

Pale ajhes of the houfe of Lancafter ! 

Thou bloodlefs remnant of that royal blood ! Shak. R. III. 

To great Laertes I bequeath 
A talk of grief, his ornaments of death ; 

Left, when the fates his royal ajhes claim, 

The Grecian matrons taint my fpotlefs name. Rope. 

Ashwednesday. n.f. The firft day of Lent, fo called from 
the ancient cuftom of fprinkling allies on the head. 

A'shlar. n.f [with mafons.] Freeftones as they come out of 
the quarry, of different lengths, breadths, and thickneffes. 
A'shlering. n.f [with builders.] Quartering to tack to in 
o-arrets, about two foot and a half or three foot high, perpen- 
dicular to the floor, and reaching to the underfide of the raf- 
“ rs> Builder’s Din. 

Asho're. adv. [from a and jhore.} 

1. On fhore ; on the land. 

The poor Englilhman riding in the road, having all that he 
brought thither ajhore , would have been undone. Raleigh. 
Moor’d in a Chian creek, ajhore I went, 

And all the following night in Chios fpent. Addifon’s Ovid. 

2. To the Ihore ; to the land. 

We may as bootlefs fpend our vain command, 

As fend our precepts to the leviathan 

To come ajhore. Shakefp. Henry V . 

May thy billows rowl ajhore 

The beryl, and the golden ore. Milton s Comus. 

A'shweed. n.f. [from ajh and weed.'} An herb. 

A'snwadj. [from ajh.} Afh coloured; pale; inclining to a whitilh 


grey. 


Oft have I feen a timely parted ghoft 
Of ajhy femblance, meagre, pale, and bloodlefs. Sh. f/. VI. 

Asi'de. adv. [from a and fide.] 


1. To one fide; out of the perpendicular direction. 

The ftorm rufih’d in, and Arcite ftood aghaft ; 

The flames were blown af.de , yet fhone they bright 
Fann’d by the wind, and gave a ruffled light. Dryd . Fahb- 

2 . To another part; out of the true direction. 

Fie had no brother ; which though it be a comfortable thitia 
for kings to have, yet it draweth the fubjeds eyes a li tt f 
a fide. Bacons Henry \\\\ 

3. From the company ; as, to fpeak afide. 

He took him afide from the multitude. Markov ii ^ 

A'sinary. adj. [aftnarius, Lat.] Belonging to an afs. jjf 
A'sinine. adj. [from afinus , Lat.] Belonging to an afs. 

You fhall have more ado to drive our dulleft youth, our 
flocks and flubs, from fuch nurture, than we have now to hale 
our choiceft and hopefulleft wits to that afinine feaft of f ow 
thi files and brambles. Milt, on Education 

To Ask. v. a. [aycian, Saxon.] 

1. To petition; to beg; fometimes with an accufatiye only • 
fometimes with for. 

When thou doftajk me blejfing , I'll kneel down, 

And ajk of thee forgivenefs. Shakefp. Kin* Lear. 

We have nothing elfe to ajk, but that 
Which you deny already : yet will ajk , 

That, if we fail in ourrequeft, the blame 
May hang upon your hardnefs. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

My fon, haft thou finned ? do fo no more, but ajk pardon 
for thy former fins. Ecclus, xxi. 1. 

If he ajk for bread . , will he give him a ftone ? Matt. vii. g. 

In long journies, ajk your mafter leave to give ale to the 
horfes. . Swift. 

2. To demand ; to claim ; as, to ajk a price for goods. 

Ajk me never fo much dowry and gift, and I will give ac- 
cording as ye fhall fay unto me : but give me the damfel to 
wife. Gen. xxx iv. 12. 

He faw his friends, who, whelm’d beneath the waves. 
Their funeral honours claim’d, and ajk’ d their quiet graves. 

Dryderis /Eneid: 

3. To enquire ; to queftion; with for before the thing, and fome- 
times of before the perfon. 

Stand ye in the ways, and fee, and ajk for the old paths, 
whore is the good way, and walk therein, and ye fhall And reft 
for your fouls. Jerem. vi. 16. 

For ajk now of the days that are paft, which were before 
thee, fince the day that God created man upon the earth, and 
ajk from the one fide of heaven unto the other, whether there 
hath been any fuch thing as this great thing is, or hath been 
heard like it. Deut. iv. 32. 

O inhabitant of Aroer, ftand by the way and efpy, ajk him 
that flieth, and her that efcapeth, and fay, what is done ? 

Jeremiah , xlviii. 19. 

4. To enquire ; with after before the thing. 

He faid, wherefore is it that thou doff ajk after my name ? 
And he Hefted him there. Gencfs , xxxii. 29. 

5. To require, as phyfically necefiary. 

A lump of ore in the bottom of a mine will be flirred by 
two men’s ftrength ; which, if you bring it to the top of the 
earth, will ajk fix men to ftir it. Bacon’s Natural Hifory. 

The adminiftration pafles into different hands at the end of 
two months, which contributes to difpatch : but any exigence 
of ftate ajks a much longer time to conduCl any defign to its 
maturity. Addifon’s Rem. on Italy. 

Ask, Ash, As, do all come from the Saxon seyc, an afh tree. 

Gil fan’s Camden. 

Aska'nce. 7 7 c-j 

Aska'unce. \ adv - Sideways; obl.quef y. 

Zelmane, keeping a countenance afkancc , as fhe underflow 
him not, told him, it became her evil. Sidney , b. \- 

His wannifh eyes upon them bent askance. 

And when he faw their labours w’ell fucceed, 

He wept for rage, and threaten’d dire mifchance. Fairfax. 

Some fay, he bid his angels turn askance 
The poles of earth, twice ten degrees, and more. 

From the fun’s axle; they with labour pufh’d 
Oblique the centrick globe. Milton's Par. Lof , b.x. 

Aska'unt. adv. Obliquely; on one fide. 

At this Achilles roll’d his furious eyes. 

Fix’d on the king askaunt ; and thus replies, 

O, impudent. Dryderis Ilm* 

Since the fpace, that lies on either fide 
The folar orb, is without limits wide, 

Grant that the fun had happen’d to prefer 
A feat askaunt , but one diameter : 

Loft to the light by that unhappy place. 

This globe had lain a frozen lonefome mafs. Black, M'ft 
A'sker. n.f. [from ask.] 

1. Petitioner. 

Have you 

Ere now denied the askerP and, now again 

On him that did not afk, but mock, bellow 

Your fu’d for tongues. Shakefp. Cor ro.ant ^ 

The greatnefs of the asker, and the fmallnefs of the lT *o 

asked, had been fufiicient to enforce his re quell. °!L r 

2’ so. 
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2 ’ E Every ^esier being fatisfied, we may conclude, that all their 
conceptions of being in a place are the fame. Digby cf Bodies. 

Asker, n.f. A water newt. 

AskeV. adv. [from a and skew.} Afide; with contempt ; con- 

temptuoufly ; difdainfully. 

For when ye mildly look with lovely hue, ^ 

Then is my foul with life and love infpir’d : 

But when ye Iowre, or look on me askew. 

Then do I die. Spenjer, Sonnet vn. 

Then take it, Sir, as it was writ. 

Nor look askew at what it faith ; . 

There’s no petition in it. Frior ' 

To Asla'ke. v. a. [from a and fake, or [lack.} To remit; to 

mitigate ; to flacken. 

^But this continual, cruel, civil war. 

No skill can flint, nor reafon can afakc. Spenjer, Son. xliv. 

Whilft feeking to afake thy raging fire, 

Thou in me kindleft much more great defire. Spenjer. 

Asla'nt. adv. [from a and font.} Obliquely; on one fide ; 
not perpendicularly. 

There is a willow grows afant a brook. 

That fhews his hoar leaves in the glaffy ftream. Sh. Hamlet. 

He fell ; the fhaft 

Drove through his neck afant ; he fpurns the ground. 

And the foul iflues through the weazon’s wound. Dryden . 

Afant the dew-bright earth, and colour’d air, 

He looks in boundlefs majefty abroad. Thomfon’s Summer f 

Asle'ep. adv. [from a and feep.} 

1. Sleeping; at reft. 

How many thoufands of my pooreft fubjeCls 
Are at this hour afieep ! O gentle fleep, 

Nature’s foft nurfe, how have I frighted thee l Sh. H. IV . 

The diligence of trade, and noifeful gain. 

And luxury more late a feep were laid : 

All was the night’s, and, in her filent reign. 

No found the reft of nature did invade. Dryden’ s Ann. M. 

There is no difference between a perfon afeep, and in an 
apoplexy, but that the one can be awaked, and the other can- 
not. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2, To fleep. 

If a man watch too long, it is odds but he will fall afeep. 

Bacon’s Ejfays. 

Thus done the tales, to bed they creep. 

By whifpering winds foon lull’d afeep. Milton’s 1 ' Allegro. 

Aslo'pe. a( y v . [from a and fope.} With declivity ; obliquely ; 
not perpendicularly. 

Set them not upright, but afope , a reafonable depth under the 
ground. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/lory , N° 425. 

The curfe afope 

Glanc’d on the ground ; with labour 1 muft earn 
My bread : what harm ? Idlenefs had been worfe : 

My labour will fuftain me. Milt. Par. Lof , b. x. 

The knight did ftoop. 

And fate on further fide afope. Hudibras. 

Aso'matous. adj. [from «, priv. and cru^ a body.] Incorpo- 
real, or without a body. 

Asp. 7 «./ [ afpis , Lat.] A kind of ferpent, whofe poifon 

A'spick. ) is fo dangerous and quick in its operation, that it 
kills without a poffibility of applying any remedy. It is faid 
to be very fmall, and peculiar to Egypt and Lybia. Thofe that 
are bitten by it, die within three hours ; and the manner of 
their dying being by fleep and lethargy, without any pain, 
Cleopatra chofe it, as the eafieft way of difpatching herfelf. 

Calmet . 

High-minded Cleopatra, that with flroke 
Of afp ' s fling, herfelf did kill. Fairy ghieen, b. i. 

Scorpion, and afp , and amphifbaena dire, 

And dipfas. Milton’s Par. Lof , b. x. 

Asp. n.f. A tree. See Aspen. 

ASPALATHUS. n.f. [Latin.] 

1. A plant called the role of Jerufalem, or our lady’s rofe. 

2. 1 he wood of a prickly tree, heavy, oleaginous, fomewhat 
fharp and bitter to the tafle, and anciently in much repute as an 
aflringent, but now little ufed. I here are four kinds of this 
wood ; the firfl of die colour of box, hard, folid, heavy, and 
fmelling like rofes ; which is therefore called rofewood. The 
fecond, red like yew, and of a very agreeable fmcll. The third, 
hard, twifled, knotty, of a rank fmeU, like that of a goat, and 
a difagreeable tafle. The fourth has an afh coloured bark, and 
the wood is of a purple dye. Afpalathus affords an oil of ad- 
mirable feent, reputed one of the beft perfumes. Chambers. 

. \ S ave a f weet frnell like cinnamon and afpalathus , and I 
yielded a pleafant odour like the beft myrrh. Ecclus, xxiv. 1 c. 
Asparagus, n.f. [Lat.] The name of a plant. It has a ro- 
laceous flower of fix leaves, placed orbicularly, out of whofe 
center riles the pointal, which turns to a foft globular berrv, 
full of hard feeds. The leaves are finely cut. The fpecies are 
twelve, of which all but the two firft are exoticks. * 1. Gar- 
c en ajparagus. . 2. Wild afparagus, with narrow leaves. The 

whir hO / S u ' f0r thc table ’ and P ro P a g ate d by the feeds, 
1 ihould he- Iowa 111 the beginning of February. The 
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next year they fliould be planted out; the third fpring, after 
planting, they may be begun to be cut, and, by proper manage- 
ment, a plot of ajparagus may be continued ten or twelve years 
in cutting. The fecond fort grows wild in fome parts, but, 
producing (lender fhoots, it is rarely cultivated. Millar. 

Afparagus affe£ls the urine with a fetid fmeU, efpecially if 
cut when they are white ; and therefore have been fufpecled 
by fome phyftcians, as not friendly to the kidneys ; when they 
are older, and begin to ramify, they lofe this quality ; but then 
they are not fo agreeable. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

ASPECT, n.f [afpeftus, Lat. It appears anciently to have been 
pronounced with the accent on the laft fy liable, which is now 
placed on the firft.] 

1. Look; air; appearance. 

I have prefented the tongue under a double afpedl, fuch a$ 
may juftify the definition, that it is the beft and worft part. 

Government of the Tongue. 
They are both, in my judgment, the image or picture of a 
great ruin, and have the true afpett of a world lying in its mb- 
bifh. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth « 

2. Countenance ; look. 

Fairer than faireft, in his faining eye, 

Whofe foie afpeft he counts felicity. Spenf Hymn on Love . 

Thofe eyes of thine from mine have drawn fait tears, 
Sham’d their afpetts with ftore of childifh drops. Sh. R. HI. 

I am fearful : wherefore frowns he thus ? 

’Tis his afpefl of terrour. All’s not well. Sh. Richard III. 

Yet had his afpeEl nothing of fevere. 

But fuch a face as promis’d him fincere. Dryderis Fables t 

Then fhall thy Craggs (and let me call him mine) 

On the caft ore another Pollio fliine ; 

With afpedi open fhall ere£l his head. Pope. 

3. Glance ; view ; aft of beholding. 

When an envious or an amorous afpeEl doth infefl the fpL 
rits of another, there is joined both affeftion and imagination. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijl. N° 908, 
The fetting fun 

Slowly defeended ; and with right afpedt 
Againft the eaftern gate of paradife, 

Levell’d his ev’ning rays. Paradife Lof , b. iv. 

4. Direflion towards any point ; view ; pofition. 

I have built a ftrong wall, faced to the fouth afpedl with 
brick. Swift’s Laf Will, \ 

5. Difpofftion of any thing to fomething elfe ; relation. 

The light got from the oppofite arguings of men of parts, 
fliewing the different Tides of things, and their various afpedls 
and probabilities, would be quite loft, if every one were obliged 
to aflent to, and fay after the fpeaker. Locke 9 

6. Difpofftion of a planet to other planets. 

There’s fome ill planet reigns, 

I muft be patient till the heavens look 

With an afpedi more favourable. Shakefp. Winter's Tale , 
Not unlike that which aftrologers call a conjunction of pla- 
nets, of no very benign afpedi the one to the other. Wrtton, 

To the blank moon 

Her office they preferib’d : to th’ other five 
Their planetary motions, and afped 1 s> 

In Textile, fquare, and trine, and oppofite. Paradife Lofli 
Why does not every fingle ftar fhed a feparate influence, and 
have afpedis with other ftars of their own conftellation ? 

Bentley’s Sermons % 

To Aspe'ct. v. a. [, afpicio , Lat.] To behold. 

Happy in their miftake, thofe people whom 
The northern pole afpedis ; whom fear of death 
(The greateft of all human fears) ne’er moves. Temple. 

Aspectable. adj. [ afpediabilis , Lat.] Vifible ; being the ob- 
ject of fight. 

Fie was the foie caufe of this afpedlable and perceivable uni- 
Ver ^* ,. Raleigh’s Hif. of the World. 

n „ ? U e of mformm g us what is in this afpediable world, 
we fhall find the eye well fitted. R ay on Creation. 

Aspe ction. n.f. [from afpedi.} Beholding; view. 

A Moorifh queen, upon ajpediion of the picture of Andro- 
meda, conceived and brought forth a fair one. Brown’s V. Err. 

A speNjO! Asp. n. f. [ efpe , Dutch ; afp, Dan. epj-e, trembling, 
bax. homier. ] See Poplar, of which it is a fpecies. The 
leaves of this tree always tremble. 

The afpen or afp tree hath leaves much the fame with the 
poplar, only much fmsller, and not fo white. Mortim . Hush* 

1 he builder oak foie king of forefts all. 

The aj'pen , good for ftatues, the cyprefs funeral. StenTer 

Aspen, adj. [from afp or afpen.} ‘ P J 

1. Belonging to the afp tree. 

Oh l had the monfler feen thofe lily hands 
Tremble lik .e afpen leaves upon a lute. Shak. Titus Andrm 
No gale difturbs the trees, 

a. Made f ^ 3 ^ ^ 

^onlyt Tll “ word I have found 

rwlir.ftT 6 !’ ° r Ver >" treMe not «bgive an afper found ; for that 
the bale ftnketh more am than it can weU.ftrike equailv. Bam i 
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To ASPERATE, v. a. [ after o , Lat.] To roughen ; to make 
rough or uneven. 

Thofe corpufcles of colour, infinuating themfelves into all 
the pores of the body to be dyed, may afperate its fuperficies, 
according to the bignefs and texture of the corpufcles. Boyle. 
AsperaTion. n.f. [from afperate.] A making rough. Diet. 
Asperifo'lious. adj. [from afper , rough, and folium , a leaf, 
Lat.] One of thedivifions of plants, fo called from the rough- 
nefs of their leaves. 

Aspf/.rit y. n.f. [afperiias, Lat.] 

1. Unevennefs ; roughnefs of furface. 

Sometimes the pores and afperities of dry bodies are fo in- 
commenfurate to the particles of the liquor, that they glide over 
the furface. Boyle. 

2. Roughnefs of found 5 harfhnefs of pronunciation. 

3. Roughnefs, or ruggednefs of temper ; morofenefs ; fournefs ; 
crabbednefs. 

The charity of the one, like kindly exhalations, will de- 
feend in fhowers of bleffings ; but the rigour and afperity of 
the other, in a fevere doom upon ourfelves. Govern. Tongue. 

Avoid all unfeemlinefs and afperity of carriage ; do nothing 
that may argue a peevifh or froward fpirit. Rogers. 

AspernaTion. n.f [afpcrnatio,\jCD\ Neglect; difregard. D. 
A'sperous. adj. [afper, L at.] Rough; uneven. 

Black and white are the moft afperous and unequal of co- 
lours ; fo like, that it is hard to diftinguifh them : black is the 
moft rough. ~ Boyle. 

To ASPERSE, v. a. [ afpergo , Lat.] To befpatter with cenfure 
or calumny. 

In the bufinefs of Ireland, befides the opportunity to afperfe 
the king, they were fafe enough. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Curb that impetuous tongue, nor ralhly vain. 

And fingly mad, afperfe the fov’reign reign. Pope's Iliad. 
Unjuftly poets we afperfe , 

Truth fhines the brighter clad in verfe. Swift. 

Aspe'rsion. n.f. [afperfio,lj 2 it.'\ 

1. A fprinkling. 

If thou doft break her virgin knot, before 
All fanefimonious ceremonies, 

No fweet afperfions fhallthe heav’ns let fall, 

To make this contract grow. Shakefp. Tempcjl. 

It exhibits a mixture of new conceits and old ; whereas the 
inftauration gives the new unmixed, otherwife than with fome 
little afperfion of the old, for tafte’s fake. Bacon s Holy IFai . 

2. Calumny; cenfure. 

The fame afperfions of the king, and the fame grounds of a 
rebellion. Dryden s Epijlle to the Whigs. 

Aspha'ltick. adj. [from afphaltos.~\ Gummy ; bituminous. 
And with afphaltick flime, broad as the gate, 

Deep to the roots of hell, the gather’d beach 
They faften’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. ix. 

ASPHA'LTOS. n. f [«Vpux™?, bitumen.] A folid, brittle, black, 
bituminous, inflammable fubftance, refembling pitch, and chief- 
ly found fwimming on the furface of the Lacus Afpbakites, or 
Dead fea, where anciently flood the cities of Sodom and Go- 
morrah. It is caft up from time to time, in the nature of li- 
quid pitch, from the earth at the bottom of this fea ; and, be- 
in 0- thrown upon the water, fwims like other fat bodies, and 
condenfes gradually by the heat of the fun, and the fait that is 
in it. It burns with great vehemence. The Arabs ufe it for 
pitching their {hips; and much of it was employed in the em- 
balming of the ancients. 

AS P HA' LTU M. n.f [Lat.] A bituminous ftone found near 
the ancient Babylon, and lately in the province of Neufchatel ; 
which, mixed with other matters, makes an excellent cement, 
incorruptible by air, and impenetrable by water ; fuppofed to 
be the mortar fo much celebrated among the ancients, with 
which the walls of Babylon were laid. Chambers. 

A'sphodel. n.f. [lilio-afphodelus , Lat.] Day-lily. 

The chara&ers are; It hath a root like kingfpear ; the 
flow T er confifts of one leaf, which is deeply cut into fix feg- 
ments, and expands in form of a lily ; the flower is fucceeded 
by an oval fruit, which contains feveral roundilh feeds. The 
fpecies are, 1. The yellow afphodei 2. The red afphodel . 
Thefe two forts are very common in moft of the Enghfh gar- 
dens; the fir ft is often called by the gardeners the yellow tube- 
rofe/from its having a very agreeable feent ; but the other is 
called the day-lily, or the tuberofe orange-lily, in moft places. 
They are both hardy plants, and multiply exceedingly, if fuf- 
fered to remain two or three years undifturbed ; efpecially the 
red fort, which fends forth offsets. The beft time to tranfplant 
their roots is in September or Oaober. They will grow in any 
foil or fituation ; the yellow produces its flowers in May and 
June ; the red a month later. . Millar. 

Afphodels were by the ancients planted near burying-places, 
in order to fupply the manes of the dead with nourifliment. 

By thofe happy fouls who dwell ? 

In yellow meads of afphodel. Pope s St. Coin lia. 

A'spick- n.f. [See Asp.] The name of a ferpent. 

Why did I Tcape th’ invenom'd afpick’ s rage. 

And all the fiery monfters of the defart, 

To fee this day ? ' -Audifon s Cato. 
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To ASPIRATE, v. a. [ afpiro , Lat.] To pronounce with af- 
piration, or full breath ; as we afpirate hoije , houfc , and hog. 

To Aspirate, v. n. [ afpiro , Lat.] To be pronounced with 
full breath. 

Where a vowel ends a word, the next begins either with a 
confonant, or what is its equivalent ; for our w and h afpi rate 

Dryd. Dedication to /Eneid. 
Aspirate, adj. [afpiratus, Lat.] Pronounced with full breath! 

For their being pervious, you may call them, if you pleafe* 
perfpirate ; but yet they are not afpirate , i. e. with fuch an af- 
piration as h. Holder s Elements of Speech, 

Aspira'tion. n.f. [ afpiratio , Lat.] 

1 . A breathing after ; an ardent wifh ; ufed generally of a wifh 
for fpiritual bleflings. 

A foul infpired with the warmeft afpiraiions after celeftial 
beatitude, keeps its powers attentive. Watts's Impr. of the Mind. 

2. The a<t of alpiring, or defiring fomething high and great. 

’Tis he ; I ken the manner of his gate; 

He rifes on his toe ; that fpirit of his 

In afpiration lifts him from the earth. Shah. Trail, and Crejf. 

3. The pronounciation of a vowel with full breath. 

H is only a guttural afpiration , i. e. a more forcible impulfe 
of the breath from the lungs. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

To ASPI RE, v.n. [afpiro, Lat.] 

1 . To defire with eagernefs ; to pant after fomething higher ; 
fometimes with the particle to. 

Moft excellent lady, no expectation in others, nor hope in 
himfelf, could afpireto a higher mark, than to be thought wor- 
thy to be praifed by you. Sidney, h. ii. 

Hence fprings that univerfal ftrong defire. 

Which all men have of immortality : 

Not fome few fpirits unto this thought afprre , 

But all men’s minds in this united be. Sir J. Davies. 
Horace did ne’er afpire to epic bays : 

Nor lofty Maro ftoop to lyrick lays. Rofcmmon, 

Till then a helplefs, hopelefs, homely fwain ; 

I fought not freedom, nor afpirdto gain. Dryder? s Virgil. 

Ajpiring to be gods, if angels fell, 

Afpiring to be angels, men rebel. Pope's Effay on Man. 

2. Sometimes with after. 

Thofe are raifed above fenfe, and afpire after immortality, 
who believe the perpetual duration of their fouls. Tillotfon. 

There is none of us but who would be thought, throughout 
the whole courfe of his life, to afpire after immortality. 

Atterburys Sermons , Pref, 

3. To rife higher. 

There is betwixt that fmile we would afpire to. 

That fweet afpect of princes and our ruin, 

More pangs and fears than war or women have. Sh. A VIII. 

My own breath ftill foment the lire, 

Which flames as high as fancy can afpire. Waller. 

Asportation, n.f [afportatio, Lat.] A carrying away. D. 
Asqu'int. adv. [from a and fquint.] Obliquely ; not in the 
ftrait line of vifion. 

A Angle guide may direct the way better than five hunched, 
who have contrary views, or look af quint, or fhut their eyes. 

Swift's Projedl for the Advancement of Religion. 

Ass. n.f. [ afinus , Lat.] 

1. An animal of burden, remarkable for fluggifhnels, patience, 
hardinefs, coarfenefs of food, and longlife. 

You have among you many a purchas’d Have, 

Which, like your affes , and your dogs and mules, 

You ufe in abject and in flavifh part, . 

Becaufe you bought them. Shakefp. Merchant of / erua. 

2 . A ftupid, heavy, dull fellow; a dolt. 

I do begin to perceive that I am made an afs. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windjor, 

That fuch a crafty mother 
Should yield the world to this afs /—a woman that 
Bears all down with her brain ; and her fon 
Cannot take two from twenty for his heart, .. 

And leave eighteen . Shakefp. Cytnbehnt . 

To ASSA'IL. v. a. [ ajjailler , Fr.] 

1. To attack in a hoftile manner ; to aflault ; to rail upon, 
invade. 

So when he faw his flatt 'ring arts to fail, . 

With greedy force he ’gan the fort t’ aJJml. Fairy <■ , ' 

2. To attack with argument ; cenfure ; or motives applied 

paflions. 

My gracious lord, here in the parliament yj 

Let us ajfail the family of York. Shake#. Urn, >■ 

She will not flay the fiege of loving terms, %/> 

Nor bide th’ encounter of availing eyes. Sh. Romeo a J 
How have I fear’d your fate ! but fear'd it molt, 

When love ajfail' d you on the Libyan cqait. Viyae 
All books he reads, and all he reads ajfails. 

From Dryden’s Fables down to D— y’s I ales. 

In vain Thalcftris with reproach ajfails , p 

For who can move when fair Belinda fans . . ^ 

Assa'ilaele. adj. [ rom ajfail I] 1 hat W ^ 1C m.y 

tacked. 
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Eanquo, and his Fleance, lives. * 

— But in them nature’s copy’s not eternal.— . 

— There’s comfort yet, they are ajfailable. Shak. Macbeth , 

Assailant, n.f [ajfaillant, Fr.] He that attacks ; in oppo- 
sition to defendant. . 

The fame was fo well encountered by the defendants, mat 

the obffinacy of the ajfailtmu did but incKafe^the 

I’ll put myfelf in poor and mean attire, 

And with a kind of umber fmirch my face, 

The like do you ; fo {hall we pafs along. 

And never ftir ajjailants. . Shakefp. As you like it. 

Assa'ilant. adj. Attacking; invading. 

And as ev’ning dragon came, 

AJfailant on the perched roofts r a -a 

Of tame villatick fowl. Milton s Sampfon Agomjtes . 

Assa'iler. n. f [from ajfail. \ One who attacks another. 

Palladius heated, fo purfued our ajfailers, that one of them 

flew him. . PtTA 

Assapa'nick. n.f. A little animal of Virginia, which is laid to 

fiy by ftretching out its fhoulders and its Ikin, and is called in 
Englifti the flying fquirrel. Trevouy . 

Assaraba'cca. See Asaraeacca. 

Assa'rt. n.f [effort, from ejfortcr , Fr. to clear away wood in 
a foreft.] An oftence committed in the foreft, by plucking up 
thofe woods by the roots, that are thickets or coverts of the fo- 
reft, and by making them as plain as arable land. Cowd. 

To Assa'rt. v. a. [ejfortir, Fr.] To commit an affart. See 
Assart. 

ASSASSIN. \n.f. [ajfajfm, Fr. a word brought originally 

Assassinate. 5 from Afia, where, about the time of the holy 
war, there was a fet of men called ajfojfins , as is fuppofed for 
Arfacidce , who killed any man, without regard to danger, at the 
command of their chief.] A murderer; one that kills by 
treachery, or fudden violence. 

In the very moment as the knight withdrew from the duke, 
this ajfojfinate gave him, with a back blow, a deep wound in- 
to his left fide. W itton. 

The Syrian king, who, to furprize 
One man, ajfajfm like, had levy’d war. 

War unproclaim’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl, k. xi. 

Here hir’d ajfajfins for their gain invade. 

And treach’rous pois’ners urge their fatal trade. Dryd. Juv. 
When fhe hears of a murder, fhe enlarges more on the guilt 
of the fuffering perfon, than of the ajfajfm. Addifon. Spectator. 

Oreftes brandifh’d the revenging fword, 

Slew the dire pair, and gave to fun’ral flame 

The vile ajfajfm, and adult’rous dame. Pope's Odyjfey. 

Ufeful, we grant, it ferves what life requires, 

But dreadful too, the dark ajfajfm hires. Pope , Epijl. iii. 

Assassinate, n.f. [from ajjajfuu] The crime of an aflaffin ; 
murder. 

Were not all ajfojfmates and popular infurredlions wrong- 
fully chaftifed, if the meannefs of the offenders indemnified 
them from punifhment ? Pope's Dunciad. 

To Assa'ssinate. v. a. [from ajjajfin .] 

1. To murder by violence. 

Help, neighbours, my houfe is broken open by force, and 
I am ravilhed, and like to be afajfinated. Dryd. Span. Friar. 

What could provoke thy madnefs 
To ajfojfinate, fo great, fo brave a man ! A. Philips , D.Moth. 

2. L o way-lay ; to take by treachery. This meaning is perhaps 

peculiar to Milton. ' v 

Such ufage as your honourable lords 
Afford me, ajfajfinated and betray’d, 

V/ho durft not, with your whole united pow’rs. 

In fight withftand one Angle and unarm’d. Sampf. Agonift . 

Assassination, n.f. [from ajfojfinate.] The acf of affaffmat- 
mg ; murder by violence. 

If it were done, when tis done, then twere well 
It were done quickly 1 if th’ ajjajjination 
Could trammel up the confequence, and catch, 

With its furceafe, fucccfs. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

1 he duke fimfli d his courfe by a wicked ajfojfinaiion. Claren . 

Assassinator, n.f [from ajfojfinate.] Murderer; mankiller: 
the perfon that kills another by violence. 

AssaTion. n.f. [ajfotus, roafted, Lat.] Roafting. 

. ^ expiring lefs in the elixation or boilino - ; whereas 

in the ajfation or roafting, it will fometimes abate a drachm. 

ASSA'ULT. n.f. [^uh, French^’" ^ ^ 

1. Attack ; hoftile onfet; oppofed to defence. 

Her fpirit had been invincible againft all ajfaults of affedion. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

Not to be {hook thyfelf, but all ajfaults 

Baffling, like thy hoar cliffs the loud fea wave. Thomfon. 

2. otorm; oppofed to fap or fiege. ^ 

Jafon took at leaft a thoufand men, and fuddenly made an 
ajjault upon the city. 2 ]\/[ ac . 

After fome days fiege, he refolved to try the fortune of an 
a d a foflj}ff fuc ceeded therein fo far, that he had taken the prin- 


cipal tower and fort. 
Vo l. I. 


Bacon's Henry VII* 
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3, Violence. 

Themfelves at difeord fell. 

And cruel combat join’d in middle 1 pace, _ f . 4 

With horrible ajjault, and fury fell. Fairy Ejtieen, v. iu 

4, Invafion; hoftility ; attack. . 

After fome unhappy ajfaults upon the prerogative by the pat - 
Iiament, which produced its diflolution, there followed a com- 
pofure. . Clarem.cn. 

Theories built upon narrow foundations, are very hard to 
be fupported againft the ajfaults of oppofition. Locke* 

5. In law. A violent kind of injury offered to a man’s perfon. 

It may be committed by offering of a blow, or by a feai.ul 
fpeech. Court U 

6. It has upon before the thing afiaulted. 

To Assa'ult. v. a. [from the noun.] To attack; to invade; 
to fall upon with violence. 

The king granted the Jews to gather themfelves together, 
and to ftand for their life, to deftroy all the power that would 
ajfault them. foftk. viii. 1 i* 

Before the gates the cries of babes new-born. 

Whom fate had from their tender mothers torn, 

Ajfault his ears. Dryd. /Eneid \U 

Curs’d fteel, and more accurfed gold. 

Gave mifehief birth, and made that mifehief bold t 
And double death did wretched man invade. 

By fteel ajfaulted, and by gold betray’d. Dryden' s Ovid \ 

AsSa'ulter. n.f [from ajfault.] One who violently affauks 
another. 

Neither liking their eloquence, nor fearing their might, we 
efteemed few fwords in a juft defence, able to refill: many iin- 
juft ajfault crs. Sidney, b. ii s 

ASSAY, n.f [effo.ye, Fr. from which the ancient writers bor- 
rowed affay, according to the found, and the latter, effay, ac- 
cording to the writing ; biit the fenfes now differing, they may 
be confidered as two words.] 

1. Examination. 

This cannot be 

l3y no ajfay of reafon. ’Tis a pageant, 

To keep us in falfe gaze. Shakefp. Othello *. 

2. In law. The examination of meafures and weights ufed by 

the clerk of the market. Cowel, 

3. The firft enterance upon any thing; a tafte. 

For well he weened, that fo glorious bait 
Would tempt his gueft to take thereof ajfay. Fairy Queen* 

4. Attack ; trouble. 

She heard with patience all unto the end. 

And ftrove to mafter forrowful ajfay. Fairy Queen , b. i. 

The men he preft from Tours and Blois but late, 

To hard affoys unfit, unfure at need. 

Yet arm’d to point in well attempted plate. Fairfax, b . i. 

Be fure to find, 

What I foretel thee, many a hard ajfay 
Of dangers, and adverfities, and pains. 

Ere thou of Ifrael’s feeptre get faft hold. Parad. LoJl, b. iv\, 

To AssaT. v. a. [ejfayer, Fr.] 

1. To make trial of ; to make experiment of. 

Gray and Bryan obtained leave of the general a little to af 
fay them ; and fo with fome horfemeii charged them home. 

Sir jf. Hayward. 

What unweighed behaviour hath this drunkard picked out of 
my converfation, that he dares in this manner ajfay me ? 

Shakefp . Merry I Fives of IF in dj or* 

2. To apply to, as the touchftone in ajfoying metals. 

Whom thus afflicted, when fad Eve beheld. 

Defolate where fhe fat, approaching nigh. 

Soft words to his fierce paffion fhe ajfay' d. Par. Lojl, b. x. 

3. To try ; to endeavour. 

David girded his fword upon his armour, and he ajfayed to 
go, for he had not proved it. 1 Sam.xvii. 39, 

Assa'yer. n. f [from ajfay. ~\ An officer of the mint, for the 
due trial of filver, appointed between the mafter of the mint 
and the merchants that bring filver thither for exchange. 

_ u * Cowel. 

The fmelters come up to the ajfayers within one in twenty. 

We 0 award on Fofjiis. 

Assec ta tion, n. f. [aJJeCtatio, Lat.] Attendance, or waitino* 

A u P° n ‘, Diet, 

Assecution. n.f. [from affequor , ajfecutum , to obtain.] Ac- 
quirement ; the a a of obtaining. 

By the canon law, a perfon, after he has been in full poffcl- 
fion of a fecond benefice, cannot return again to his firft • be- 
caufe it is immediately void by his ajfecution of a fecond. * 

. , „ Ay life's Par ergon Juris Cav.onici, 

Assemblage, n.f. [ajfomtfgt, Fr.] A collection; a number 
of individuals brought together. It differs from ajfcmbh by 
being applied only, or chiefly, to things ; ajfembly bein^ ’ufed 
only, or generally, of perfons. ' 

All that we amafs together in our thoughts is pofkive, and 

the ajfcinblage of a great number of pofitive ideas of Ibace or 
duration. ‘■J , 

O Hartford, fitted or to fhine in courts 
With unaffected grace, or walk the plains, 

2 H With 







ASS 

With innocence and meditation join’d 
In foft affemblage , liften to my long. Thomfin s Sfi mg. 

To ASSEMBLE- v.a. [affembler, hr.] 1 o bring togethei in- 
to one place. It is ufed both of perfons and things. 

And he Ihall let up an enfign for the nations, and mall fij- 

fctnhle the outcafts of Ifxael, and gather together the difperfed 

J c T I 1 Job, XI. 12. 

ot Judah. 

He wonders for what end you have af embed 
Such troops of citizens to come to him. Shat Richard 11 . 

To Assemble, v. n. To meet together. # 

Thefe men ajjembled , and found Daniel praying. - an. vi. 
Asse'mbly. n. / \_afeml)Ue, Fr.] A company met to b et ^r. 

Having heard, by fame, 

Of this fo noble, and fo fair afemhfy, 

This night to meet here, they could do no Ids, 

Out of the great refpeft they bear to beauty. Shdk. H. \ HI. 

Asse'nt. n.f. [ afenfus , Lat.] _ 

*• T Ali a ttfr^menl on bothMef muft be laid in balance and, 
upon the whole, the undemanding determine its effort. Locke. 

" C Tt'u4e ag r y m tling upon the church, requiring thereunto 
that religious effort of chriftian belief, wherewith the words 
of the holy prophets are received, and not to (hew it in fcrip 

ture ; this did the Fathers evermore think unlawful, impious, 

» , , Hooker , b. n. § 5 * 

Tire 6 evidence of God’s own teftimony, added unto the natu- 
ral affent of reafon concerning the certainty ot them, doth no 
a little comfort and confirm the fame. oo ti , . • § 

Without the king’s affent ot knowledge, 

You wrought to be a legate. Shahfp. Henry VIII 

Faith, on the other fide, is the affent to any proportion, not 
thus made out by the deduaion of reafon, but upon the credit 

To ABSENT, v. n. [effartire , Lat.] To concede ; to yield to, 

° r An 7 t!ie Jews alfo affented, faying, that ^j^were 

As^n-ta'tion. n.f. [affentatio, Lat.] Compliance with the 
opinion of another out of flattery or diffimulation. D . 

Asse'ntment. n.f. [from effort.] Content. , f ents 

We may fhrink at their bare teftimomes, whole arguments 

are but precarious, and fubfift upon the chanty of our effort- 
ar 1 ’ Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. l. 

inents. ° 

To ASSE'RT. v. a. {affero, Lat.] 
t To maintain ; to defend either by words or actions. 

Your forefathers have afferted the party which they chofe till 
death, and died for its defence. Dryden s Virgil , Dedication. 

2. To affirm. 

o. To claim ; to vindicate a title to. . 

Nor can the grovelling mind, 

In the dark dungeon of the limbs confin’d, 

Affert the native skies, or own its heav nly kind. Dr yd . 

Assertion, n.f. [from ajfert.] The aft of affertmg. 

If any affirm the earth doth move, and will not believe with 
us it ftandeth ftill ; becaufe he hath probable reafons for it, and 
I no infallible fenfe or reafon againft it, I will not quarrel wit l 
7 . J ■ . Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. l. 

Asse'rtTve!^]. [ftotti#rt.] Pofitive j dogmarical; peremptory. 

He was not fo fond of the principles he undertook to Uluitrat > 
as to boaft their certainty ; propofing them not m a confide 
‘and affertive form, but as probabilities and hypothefes. Glanv. 
Asse'rtor. n.f [from affert.] Maintained vindicator; fup- 

porter ; affirmer. 

Among th’ affertors of free reafon s claim. 

Our nation’s not the leaft in worth or fame. Dryden. 

Faithful affertor of thy country’s caute, 

Britain with tears {hall bathe thy glorious wound. Pm* 
It is an ufua! piece of art to undermine the authority o. fun 
damental truths! by pretending to fnew how weak the proofs 

are, which their affertors employ tt hdfork- 

To Asse'rve. v. a. [ affervio , Lat.] To ferv , p, ^ 

To ASSE'SS. v. a. [from affejlare, Ital. To make an equili- 
i • u. i„nrp i To ebarve with any certain fum. 

1 Before the receipt of them in this office, they were affeffed 
bv the affidavit from the time of the inquifition found. Bacon. 
As!e'ssion. n. f [<##*, Lat] A fitting down by one ; aj?v- 
ing affiftance or advice. 

Assessment-, n.f. [from to afejs.j 
i . The fum levied on certain property. 

2 ’ T \Vhat greater immunity and happinefs can there be to a peo- 
ple, than to be liable to no laws, but what they make - 
lelves > To he fubica to no contribution, affeffment, or ... y 
pecuniary levy whltfoever, but what they vote, and 1 Volunta- 
r P u”umo y tWelvc. ? Houiel’s Pre-eminence of Pari, am. 

f Thrpeifo^tf^Ser; generally ufed of thefe Who 
affift the judge. 

Minos, the ft riel inquifitor, appears ; 

And lives and crimes, with his ajfejjors , hear;-., 


ASS 

Round in his urn the blended balls he rowls, 

Abfolves the juft, and dooms the guilty fouls. Dryden' sJEn. 

2. He that fits by another as next in dignity. 

To his Son, 

Th’ ajfeffor of his throne, he thus began. Bar. LoJ. }, b. vi. 

Twice ftronger than his fire, who fat above, 

Ajfeffor to the throne of thund’ring Jove. Dryden 1 s Iliad. 

3. He that lays taxes ; derived from ajfefs. 

Assets, n.f without the fingular. [afez, Fr.] Goods Efficient 
to difeharge that burden, which is caft upon the executor or 
heir, in fatisfying the teftators or ariceftors debts or legacies. 
Whoever pleads afjets , fayeth nothing ; but that the perfon. 
againft whom he pleads, hath enough come to his hands, to 
difeharge what is in demand. Cowel. 

To ASSF/VER. 1 v. a. [ ajfeyero , Lat.] To affirm with great 

To Asse'verate. J folemnity, as upon oath, 

Assevera'tion. n.f [from afeverate.] Solemn affirmation, 
as upon oath. 

That which you are perfuaded of, ye have it no otherwife 
than by your own only probable colleftion j and therefore fuch 
bold a jfeverations, as in him were admirable, fhould, in your 
mouths, but argue rafhnefs. _ Hooker , Preface . 

Another abule of the tongue I might add ; vehement ajfevc 

• fl * _ t_ a . -J I /"YTO O 


rations upon flight and trivial occafions. 


Ray on Creation. 


j ■ -»v/* • 

The repetition gives a greater emphafis to the words, and 
agrees better with the vehemence of the fpeaker in making his 
afjeveration. Broome's Notes on Odyjfy 

A'sshead. n.f [from afs and head.~\ One flow of apprehen- 
fion ; a blockhead. 

Will you help an ojshccid \ 2.nd 1 coxcomb^ 3.nd a knavc 5 a 
a thin-faced knave, a gull. t Shakcfp. Hamlet. 

Assidu'ity. n.f. [ ajjiduite , Fr. ajfiduitas , Lat.] Diligence; 
clofenefs of application. 

Can he, who has undertaken this, want convidtion of thene- 
' ceffity of his utmoft vigour and afficluity to acquit himfelf of 

it ? Ro i^ 

We obfen r e the addrefs and ajfiduity they will ufe to corrupt 

us. . Ro Z m ' 

I have, with much pains and ajfiduity , qualified myfelf for a 

nomenclator. ^difon. Guardian N® 107. 

ASSFDUOUS. Uj. [ affuluus , Lat.] Conftant in application. 

And if by pray’r ^ . 

IncefTant I could hope to change the will 
Of him who all things can, I would not ceafe _ • 

To weary him with my affiduous cries. Farad . Lof , b. xi. 

The moft ajfiduous talebearers, and bittereft revilers, are of- 
ten half-witted people. Government of the Tongue , § 6. 

In fummer, you fee the hen giving herfelf greater freedoms, 
and quitting her care for above two hours together; but in win- 
ter, when the rigour of the feafon would chill the principles of 
life, and deftroy the young one, fhe grows more affiduous in her 
attendance, and flays away but half the time.Addifon.Spettator. 
Each ftill renews her little labour, 

Nor iuftles her affiduous neighbour. . Fno f 

Assiduously, adv. [from affiduous.-] Diligently ; continually. 
The trade, that obliges artificers to be affiduoufly converlant 

with their materials, is that of glafs-men. °A’ 

The habitable earth may have been perpetually the drier, 
feeing it is ajfiducufy drained and exhaufted by the feas. Bentley. 
To Assi'ege. V. a. \_affiegcr,Y r.] lobefiege. . . 1 ' ’ 

ASSIE'NTO . n. f. [In Spanifh a contrad or bargain.] A 
contract or convention between the king of Spain and other 
powers, for furnifhing the Spanifh dominions in America 
negro flaves. This contrad was transferred from the hrenen 
to the Englifh South-Sea company, by the treaty of 1713D 0 
thirty years; who were likewife permitted to lend a . r a 
fhip, of 500 tuns, yearly to the Spanifh fettlements, wiAEuro- 

pean goods. T i 

To ASSFGN. v. a. [ affigner , Fr. afftgno , Lat.J 

1. To mark out; to appoint. , , 

He efftgned Uriah unto a place where he knew ttet ™ ^ 
men were. 

Both joining. 

As join’d in injuries, one enmity 
Againft a foe by doom exprefs affignd us. 

That cruel ferpent. . Milt. Par. I ^ 

True quality is neglected, virtue is opprefled, znd vi 
umphant. The lall day will afftgn to every one a 
able to his character. rlddifin. SpeB. N ° 

2. To fix with regard to quantity or value. 

There is no°fuch intrinfick, natural, Fettled value «*j; 

thing, as to make any affigned. quantity of it conffantly ^ 
any affigned quantity of another. r jght 

3. In law. In general, to appoint a deputy, or make - 

to another ; in particular, to appoint or et or a, 
error, is to fhe# in what part of the procefs mot is com 
to afftgn falfe judgment, is to declare how an w • | a j n . 

rnent is unjufl : ?o affgn the ceffot ,s to 
tiff had ceffed, or given over : to affgn wafte, is uO u ^ 


yajfgi 

in especially the wafte is committed. 


Assignable, adj. [from affgn.) 1 hat which may 


ed 


out, or fixed. 


Ariftotle 


ASS 

SS which the world did not alfo^co- 

0^ - appoint- 

m Th; lovers expefled the return of this Hated hour with as 
mih impatience^s if it had been a real affignetion. SpeP.ator. 
Or when a whore, in her vocation. 

Keeps pun£lual to an affignation. J ‘ 

*• A maki f S ° 7 ?„ Fr.T He'that is appointed or deputed 

* p erf ° rm r b f nefs> zriz 

’Si i.te tl» 1” -U* to , -«!»« «£•£ 

As P siS 7 »/ e t^m##-] He that appoints. 

The Gofpel is at once the affigner ot our tasks arnd thema- 

o-n^ine of our ltrengtn. / J . • A 

Assignment, n. f [from affgn.] Appointment of one thing 

with regard to another thing or perfon. if 

The only thing which maketh any place publick, is the pu- 
blick alignment thereof unto fuch duties. Hooker, b. v. § 1 2. 

This inftitution, which affigns it to a perfon, whom Y e ^ av< T 
no rffe to know, is juft as good as an alignment to no body at 


all. 


Locke . 


Assimilable, adj. [from affndlate.] That which may be con- 
verted to the fame nature with fomething elle. 

The fpirits of many, long before that time, will find but n - 
ked habitations; and meeting no affmlables wherein to rc- 
aft their natures, mull certainly participate fuch natural def- 
lations. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. vi. 

To* ASSIMILATE, v.a. [affmilo, Lat.] 

1 To convert to the fame nature with another thing. 

Birds affmilerte lefs, and excern more, than bealls ; for 
their excrements are ever liquid, and their flefh generally more . 
t Bacon's Nat. Hijtory. 

Birds be commonly better meat than beafts, becaufe their 
flefh doth affimilate more finely, and fecerneth more fubtely. 

M Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N° 680, 

Tailing conco£l, digeft, affimilate. 

And corporeal to incorporeal turn. Milt, r arad. Loft. 

Hence alfo animals and vegetables mzy affimilate their nou- 
rifhment ; moift nourifhment eafily changing its texture, till it 
becomes like the denfe earth. Newton . 

2. To bring to a likenefs, or refemblance. 

A ferine and neceffitous kind of life would eafily affimilate at 
leaft the next generation to barbarifin and ferinenefs. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

They are not over patient of mixture ; but fuch, whom they 
cannot affimilate , foon find it their intereft to remove. Swift. 

Assi'milateness. n.f. [from. affimilate.] Likenefs. Didf. 

Assimila'tion. n. f [from affimilate.] 

1. The aft of converting any thing to the nature or fubftance of 
another. 

It furthers the very aft of ajfimilation of nourifhment, by 
fome outward emollients that make the parts more apt to affi- 
milate. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N° 59. 

2. The ftate of being affimilated. 

A nourifhment in a large acceptation, but not in propriety, 
conferving the body, not repairing it by ajfunilation , but pre- 
ferring it by ventilation. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iii. 

3. The aft of growing like fome other being. 

It is as well the inflinft as duty of our nature, to afpire to 
an ajfimilation with God ; even the moft laudable and generous 
ambition. Dec. of Piety. 

To Assi'mulate. v. a. [ affmulo , Lat.] To feign; to coun- 
terfeit. Didf. 

Assimula'tion. n.f. [ affmulatio , Lat.] A diflembling; a 

counterfeiting. Did}. 

To ASSFST. v.a. [affifer,Yr. afffto, Lat.] To help. 

Receive her in the Lord, as becometh faints, and afff her in 
whatfover bufinefs fhe hath need. Rom. xvi. 2. 

It is neceffary and afff ing to all our other intelleftual facul- 
ties. Locke . 

Acquaintance with method will affjl one in ranging human 

affairs. _ Watts's Lonck. 

She no fooner yielded to adultery, but fhe agreed to affjl in 
the murder of her hufband. Broome on Odyffey. 

Assistance, n.f. [ affiance , French.] Help ; furtherance. 
'Fhe council of Trent commends recourfe, not only to the 

r :~ j — i. . . -1 • •! « 



books. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

Let us entreat this neceflary afff ar.ee, that by his grace he 
would lead us. R.opers. 

Assistant, adj. [from affjl.] Helping; lending aid. 

Same perchance did adhere to the duke, and were afff ant to 
him openly, or at leaft under hand. Hales Com. Law of Engl. 
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ASS 

Assistant, n.f. [from off.] . . , , 

1. A perfon engaged in an affair not a; principal, but a, aux 

Some young towardly noblemen or gentlemen were ufua > 
fent as afifants or attendants, according to the quality o 
perfons bacon's Advice to Sir George Vtlher s. 

2. Sometimes it is only a fofter word for an attendant. 

The pale afifants on each other flar’d, ^ 

With gapine mouths for iffuing words prepar’d. Dryden . 
ASSFZE. n. f [affe, a fitting, Fr.] 

1. An affembly of knights and other fubftantial men, .with the 

bailiff or juftice, in a certain place, and at a certain time. 

2. A jury. 

■2. An ordinance or ftatute. , 

4. The court, place, or time, where and when the writs and pro- 

cefles of afize are taken. owe * 

The law was never executed by any juftices of afize, but 
the people left to their own laws. Sir J. Davies on Ireland. 

At each afize and term we try 
A thoufand rafeals of as deep a dye. Dryden s Juvenal. 

5. Any court of juftice. 

The judging God (hall clofe the book of fate. 

And there the laft afizes keep. 

For thofe who wake, and thofe who fleep. Dryden . 

6. Afize of bread, ale, &c. Meafure, or quantity. Thus it is faid, 
when wheat is of fuch a price, the bread fhall be of fuch affize. 

7. Meafure; rate: for which we now u kfize. See Size. 

On high hill’s top Ifaw a ftately frame. 

An hundred cubits high by juft afize. 

With hundred pillars. Spen. Vifon of Bellay. 

To AssFze. v. a. [from the noun.] To fix the rate ol any 
thing by an afize or writ. 

Assi'zer, or Assiser. n.f. [from^Zi?.] Is an officer that has 
the care and overfight of weights and meafures. Chambers. 
Assc/ciaele. adj. \_afociabilis, Lat.] T. hat which may be joined 
to another. 

To ASSOCIATE, v. a. [afocier, Fr. ajfocio, Lat.] 

1. To unite with another as a confederate. 

A fearful army led by CaiusMarcius, 

Afociated with Aufidius, rages 

Upon our territories. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

2. To adopt as a friend upon equal terms. 

Afociate in your town a wand’ring train. 

And ftrangers in your palace entertain. Dryden' s JEneid, 

3. To accompany; to keep company with another. 

Friends fhould afociate friends in grief and woe. 

Shakcfp. Titus Andronicus . 

4. It has generally the particle with', as, he afociated with his 
mailer’s enemies. 

AssoGiate. adj. [from the verb.] Confederate ; joined in in- 
tereft or purpofe. 

While I defeend through darknefs, 

To my afociate pow’rs, them to acquaint 
With thefe fucceffes. Milt. Par. Lof, l. x. 

AssoGiate. n.f. [from the verb.] 
j. A perfon joined with another ; a partner. 

They perfuade-the king, now in old age, to make Plangus 
his afociate in government with him. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. A confederate. 

Their defender, and his afo dates, have fithence propofed to 
the world a form fuch as themfelves like. Plooker, l. v. § 27. 

3. A companion ; implying fome kind of equality. 

He was accompanied with a noble gentleman, no unfuitable 
afociate. Wotton . 

Sole Eve, afociate foie, to me beyond 
Compare, above all living creatures dear. 

Milton's Paradife Lof , b. ix. 
But my afociates now my flay deplore, 

Impatient. Pope's Odyfey. 

Association, n.f [from afociate.] 

1. Union; conjunction ; fociety. 

The church being a fociety, hath the felf-fame original 
grounds, which other politick focieties have; the natural in- 
clination which all men have unto fociable life, and confent to 
fome certain bond of afociation ; which bond is the law that 
appointeth what kind of order they fhall be aflociated in. 

Hooker, b. 1. 

2. Confederacy ; union for particular purpofes. 

This could not be done but with mighty oppofition : againft 

which, to ftrengthen themfelves, they fecretly entered into a 
league of afociation. Hooker , Preface . 

3. Partnerfhip. 

Self-denial is a kind of holy afociation with God ; and, by 
making you his partner, interefts you in all his happinefs Bofe. 

4. Conneftion. 

Afociation of ideas is of great importance, and may be of 
excellent ufe. _ Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

5. Appofition ; union of matter. 

The changes of corporeal things are to be placed only in 
the various reparations, and new afociat ions and mot ons of 
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thefe permanent particles. 


Newton's Opiicks. 
A'ssonance. 


ASS 

A'ssonance. n.f [ afo nance, Fr.] Reference of one found to 
another refembling it. . DiEl. 

A'ssonant. adj. [ajfonant , French.] Sounding in a manner 
refembling another lound. Dirt. 

To Asso'rt. v. a. [ affirtir , Fr.] To range in claffes, as one 
thing fuits with another. 

To Asso't. v. a. [from fot\ ajfcter , Fr.] To infatuate ; to be* 
fot : a word out of ufe. 

But whence they fprung, or how they were begot, 

Uneath is to allure, uneath to weene 

That monflrous errour which doth fome ajfot. Fairy Ahteen. 

To ASSUA'GE. v. a. [The derivation of this word is uncer- 
tain ; Min few deduces it from adfuadere , or ajfuaviare ; fu- 
nius, from ypaey, fweet ; from whence Skinner imagines a] 
yan might have been formed.] 

1. To mitigate; to foften ; to allay. 

Refrefhing winds the fummer’s heats affuage , 

And kindly warmth difarms the winter’s rage. Addifon. 

2. To appeafe ; to pacify. 

Yet is his hate, his rancour ne’er thelefs, 

Since nought affuageth malice when ’tis told. Fairfax , b . iv. 
This was neceffary for the fecuring the people from their 
fears ; which were capable of being ajfuaged by no other means. 

Clarendon , b. viii. 

Shall I, t’ affuage 
Their brutal rage, 

The regal Item deflroy ? Dry den s Albion . 

3. To eafe; as, the medecine affuages pain. 

To Assua'ge. v. n. To abate. 

God made a wind to pafs over the earth, and the waters af- 
fuaged. > Gen. viii. 1 . 

Assua'gement. n. f [from affuage .] What mitigates or fof- 
ten's. 

Tell me, when fhall thefe weary woes have end, 

Or fhall their ruthlefs torment never ceafe ? 

But all my days in pining languor fpend, 

Without hope of afuagement or releafe. Spenfer s Sonnets. 
Assua'ger. n.f. [from affuage.] One who pacifies or ap- 
peafes. 

Assua'sive. adj. [from affuage."] Softening; mitigating. 

If in the breaR tumultuous joys arile. 

Mufick her foft affuafive voice applies. Pope s St. Ccecilia. 
To Assu'bjugate. v. a. [ ffbjugo , Lat.] To fubmit to. 

This valiant lord 

MuR not fo Rate his palm, nobly acquir’d ; 

Nor by my will affub jugate his merit. 

By going to Achilles. Sbakefp. Troilus and Creffida . 

Assuef action. 71. f. [ affuefacio , Lat.] The Rate of being 
accuRomed to any thing. 

, Right and left, as parts infervient unto the motive faculty, 
are differenced by degrees from ufe and affuefaElion , or accord- 
ing whereto the one grows Rronger. Browns Vulgar Errours. 
Assu'etude. n.f. [affuetudo, Dat.] AccuRomance; cuRom. 
We fee that afl'uetude of things hurtful, doth make them lofe 
the force to hurt. Bacon s Nat. Hiff. N 67* 

To ASSU'ME. v. a. [ affumo , Lat.] 

1 . To take. 

This when the various God had urg’d in vain, 

Fie Rrait afiim’d his native form again. Pope. 

2. To take upon one’s felf. 

With raviffi’d ears. 

The monarch hears, 

A fumes the God, 

ARedbs to nod, 

And feems to fhake the fpheres. Dry den s St. Co: cilia. 

3. To arrogate; to claim or feize unjuRly. 

This makes him over-forward in bufinefs, a [fuming in con- 
vention, and peremptory in anlwers. Collier of Confidence. 

4. To fuppofe fomething granted without proof. 

In every hypothecs, fomething is allowed to be affumed. Boyle. 

5. To apply to one’s own ufe; to appropriate. 

Flis majeRy might well affume the complaint and expreffion 
of king David. ^ Clarendon , b. viii. 

Assu'meI t. n.f. [from affume.] An arrogant man ; a man who 
claims more than his due. 

Can man be wife in any courfe, in which he is not fafe too . 
But can thefe high afjhners and pretenders to reafon, prove 
themfelves fo ? _ Souto. 

Assu'ming. participial adj. [from affume.] Arrogant; haughty. 
His haughty looks, and his affuming air. 

The fon of Ifis could no longer bear. Dryden. 

' ASSU'MPSIT. n.f. [affumo, Lat.] A voluntary promife made 
by word, whereby a man taketh upon him to perform 01 pay 
anything to another: It contains any verbal promife made 
upon confideration. owe * 

Assumption, n.f. [ affumptio , Lat.] 

1. The adl of taking any thing to one’s felf. . 

The perfonal defeent of God himfelf, and^ his affumption of 
our fleffi to his divinity, more familiarly to inlinuate his pleafure 

to us, was an enforcement beyond all methods of wifdom. 

HammoncYs Fundamentals. 

2. The fuppofition, or aft of fuppofingof any thing without far- 
ther proof. 


ASS 

Thefe by way of afjimption , under the two general propofi-i 
tions, are intrinfically and naturally good or bad. Norris. 

For the affumption, that ChriR did fuch miraculous and f u l 
pernatural works, to confirm what he faid, we need only repeat 
the meffage fent by him to John the Baptifl. 

3. The thing fuppofed ; a poltulate. 

Hold, fays the Stoick, your affwnptions wrong : 

I grant, true freedom you have well defin’d. Dr yd Pcrfius. 

4. The taking up any perlon into heaven, which is fuppofed by 
the Romifli church of the Blefled Virgin. 

Upon the feafi of the afumption of the Bleffed Virgin, the 
pope and cardinals keep the velpers. Stillingfl. on Rom. Ido'uit. 

Had Adam done this after a certain period of years, he would 
have been rewarded with an afumption to eternal felicity. 

IVake s Preparation for Death 
Assu'mptive. adj. [affumptivus, Lat.] That may be affumed. 
Assu'rance. n.f. [afjurancc, French.] 

1. Certain expectation. 

Though hope be, indeed, a lower and lefier thing than af. 
furance, yet, as to all the purpofes of a pious life, it may prove 
more ufeful. South . 

What encouragement can be given to goodnefs, beyond the 
hopes of heaven, and the afjurancc of an endlefs felicity ? Eliot. 

2 . Secure confidence; truR. 

What man is he, that bo?.Rs of fleflily might, 

And vain ajjiirance of mortality. 

Which all fo foon as it doth come to fight 
AgainR fpiritual foes, yields by and by. Fairy §ueai, h. i. 

3. Freedom from doubt ; certain knowledge. 

I grant that proof from the authority of man’s judgment, is 
not able to work that affurance , which doth grow by a ftronger 
proof. Hooker, b. ii. 

’Tis far off. 

And rather like a dream, than an afjurancc 
That my remembrance warrants. Sbakefp. Tempef. 

The obedient, and the man of practice, fhall outgrow all 
their doubts and ignorances, till perfuafion pafs into knowledge, 
and knowledge advance into afjurancc. South. 

Hath he found, in an evil courfe, that comfortable afjurance 
of God’s favour, and good hopes of his future condition, which 
a religious life would have given him ? Tillotjm. 

4. Firmnefs ; undoubting Readinefs. 

Men whofe confideration will relieve our modeRy, and give 
us courage and affurance in the duties of our profeffion. Rogers. 

5. Confidence ; want of modeRy ; exemption from awe or fear. 

My behaviour ill governed, gave you the firR comfort ; my 
affection ill hid, hath given you this laR afjurance. Sidney: 
Converfation, when they come into the world, will add to 
their knowledge and affurance. Locke. 

6. Ground of confidence ; fecurity given. 

The nature of defire itfelf is no eafier to receive belief, than 

it is hard to ground belief ; for as defire is glad to embrace the 
firR fhew of comfort, fo is defire defirous of perfedf affurance. ^ 

Sidney, b. ii. 

As the conquefi was but flight and fuperficial, fo the pope’s 
donation to the Iriffi fubmiflions were but weak and fickle af- 
jurances. Sir jf • Davies on Inland. 

None of woman born 

Shall harm Macbeth. 

— Then live, Macduff, what need I fear of thee ? 

But yet I’ll make affurance double fure, 

And take a bond of fate ; Thou (halt not live. Shak. Mad. 

I muR confefs your offer is the beR ; 

And, let your father make her the afjurance , 

She is your own, elfe you muR pardon me, 

If you fhould die before him, where’s her dower. 

Sbakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

j. Spirit ; intrepidity. 

With all th’ afurance innocence can bring, 

Fearlefs without, becaufe fecure within ; 

Arm’d with my courage, unconcern’d I fee 
This pomp, a ffiame to you, a pride to me. Dryd. Aureng. 

8. Sanguinity ; readinefs to hope. 

This is not the grace of hope, but a good natural afitiaje 

or confidence, which Ariflotle obferves young men to be ru 
of, and old men not fo inclined to. Hammond’s Pratt. Ut. 

9. Teflimonyof credit. 

I am a gentleman of blood and breeding, 

And from fome knowledge and afurance of you, 

Offer this office. Sbakefp. King Lear 

We have as great afurance that there is a God, as we cou . 
expeft to have, fuppoiing that he were. Tillotfon , Frejad. 

10. Convidtion. . 

Such an afurance of things as will make men care u 

a lefier danger, ought to awaken men to avoid a greater, i / ' * 

11. The fame with infurance. See Insurance. . •> 

To Assu're. */. *. [affeurer, Fr. from afecurare, low Latin, j 

1 . To give confidence by a firm promife. , 

So when he had afured them with many wore s, ‘ 
would refiore them without hurt, according to the agree > 
they let him go lor the faving of their brethren. 2 ai . x 

2. To 
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T ° iTfor tto dowry, I’ll her of 

3 Tol*ctnMent ; to exempt from doubt or fear j to confer 

fecurity. , r t ], e truth, and fhall af- 

And hereby we know, that we arc ot the ^ > .... g g . 

fare our hearts before him. j rev ,; ve 

4 ' ^pen/Mul^, 

5 ' T ^dWnw°Wd d^im to me, called me Dromio, (wore I 
J'w to her _ Shakefp. Comedy of Errours. 

Assu red, participial adj. [from ajurt.} 

of a tree makes it profper. Bacon s Nat. Ht/t. JN 422. 

2 . Certain ; not doubting. _ 

Young princes, clofe your hands, 

And your lips too j for, I am well allured. 

That I did fo, when I was firft affur’d. Shat. King jour . 

As when by night the glafs 

Of Galilseo, lefs a[fur’d, obferves p , r „d h v 

Imagin’d lands, and regions, in the moon. Pat . Loji, b. . 

'i Tm mod eft 1 vicioufly confident. . ... . , 

Assuredly, adv. [from afured.] Certainly; indubita y. 

They promis’d me eternal happinels,. 

And brought me garlands, Griffith, which I feel 

I am not worthy yet to wear : 1 fhall afuredly. 

Sbakejp. Henry V 111. 

God is abfolutely good, and fo, afuredly, the caufeof all that 

is 2:ood ; but, of any thing that is evil, he is no caufe at all. 
.sgoou, , y O Raleigh’s Hijl. of the World. 

Muredly he will ftop our liberty, till we reftorehim his wor- 
n . M J South. 

Assuredness, n.f. [from afured.] The ftate of being affined ; 

certainty. 

Assurer, n.f. [from afured] 

1 . He that gives affurance. 

2. He that gives fecurity to make good any lofs. 

To ASSW'AGE. See ASSUAGE. _ . 

Asterisk, n.f. [.■«r*gUjt©*.] A mark in printing or wiiting, in 

form of a little Rar; as*. 

He alfo publiRied the tranflation of the Septuagint by itfelf, 
having firR compared it with the Hebrew, and noted by afle- 
risks what was defective, and by obelisks what was redundant. 

Grew’s Cof/nol. Sacra, b. iv. 

A'sterism. n.f. [ afterifmus , Lat.] 

1. A conRellation. 

Poetry had filled the Ikies with aflerifms , and hiRorics be- 
longing to them ; and then aRrology devifes the feigned virtues 
and influences of each. Bentley s Sermons. 

2. An afterifk, or mark. This is a very improper ufe. 

Dwell particularly on paflages with an ajlcrifm * ; for the 

obfervations which follow fuch a note, will give you a clear 
light. Dryden’ s Dufrefnoy. 

A'sthma. n.f. [«»■%**.] A frequent, difficult, and fhort refpi- 
ration, joined with a hilling found and a cough, efpecially in 
the night-time, and when the body is in a prone pofture ; be- 
caufe then the contents of the lower belly bear fo againfi the 
diaphragm, as to leffen the capacity of the bread:, whereby the 
lungs have lefs room to move. Afuincy. 

An afhma is the inflation of the membranes of the lungs, 
and of the membranes covering the mufcles of the thorax, but 
does not continue long. F layer on the Humours. 

Asthma'tical. 7 adj. [from afhma.] Troubled with an 
Asthma'tick. f afthma. 

In afhmatical perfons, we often fee, that though the lungs 
be very much fluffed with tough phlegm, yet the patient may 
live fome months, if not fome years. Boyle. 

After drinking, our horfes are moR afhmatick ; and, for a- 
voiding the watering of them, we v/et their hay. 

Floycr on the Humours. 
Aste'rn. adv. [from a and fern.] In the hinder part of the 
fffip ; behind the fhip. 

The galley gives her fide, and turns her prow. 

While thole afern defeending down the Reep, 

Thro’ gaping waves behold the boiling deep. Dryden . 

To Astf/rt. v. a. [a word ufed by Spenfer , as it feems, for 
fart, or fartle.] 'Fo terrify ; to Rartle; to fright. 

We deem of death, as doom of ill defeit ; 

But knew we fools what it us brings until. 

Die would we daily, once it to expert ; 

No danger there the ihepherd can afert. Spenfer s Paf. 
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AstoViBd. farticip. adj. A word uM in the verfton of the 
fcibie for ajtonijhed. lii. 14. 

To ?>■’ ^ Z°. 

corfound with fome fudden paffion, as with fear or wonder, 

to amaze ; to furprife. 

It is the part of men to fear and tremor e. 

When themoR mighty gods, by tokens, fend 
Such dreadful heralds to afomf us. ^ Shak. Jul j • * 
Afonif’d at the voice, lie Rood amazd, 

And all around with inward horror gaz d. Addifon s Ovid. 

A genius univerfal as his theme, ^ >f Summer . 

Aftonijhtng as chaos. ; h tn ex . 

Asto nishingness. n. f [from afomf.] 

cite aRonilhment. sin . nt , ron . 

Astonishment, n.f [ef moment, Fr.] Amazem , 
fufion of mind from fear or wonder. 

We found, v/ith no lefs wonder to us, than afomf 
themfelves, that they were the two valiant and Umous ^ro- 

She eReemed this as much above his wifdom, as 

is beyond bare admiration. j , 

To Asto'und. v. a. [ ejlonner , Fr.] To aRomfh 5 to comoun 
with fear or wonder. This word is now fomewhat oblolete. 
Thefe thoughts may Rartle well, but not afound 
The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 
By a Rronp- Tiding champion, conlcience. Paradife Regain . 
Astra'ddle. adv. [from a and/ raddle.] With ones leg_a- 

crofs any thing. A) . 

Astragal, n.f the ankle, or ankle-bone.] A nttiC 

round member, in the form of a ring or bracelet, fervmg as an 
ornam'ent at the tops and bottoms of columns. Build. Diet. 

We fee none of that ordinary confufion, which is the refult 
of quarter rounds of the afiragal, and I know not how many 
other intermingled particulars. Spectator, N ' 4*5* 

A'stRAL. adj. [from ajlrum, Lat.] Starry; relating to the Rars. 
Some^ afral forms I muR invoke by pray’r, 

Fram d all of pureR atoms of the air ; 

Not in their natures fimply good or ill ; 

But moR fubfervient to bad fpirits will. Dryd. Tyran. Love. 
Astray, adv. [from a and fray.] Out of the right way. 

May feem the wain was very evil led. 

When fuch an one had guiding of the way. 

That knew not, whether right he went, or elfe afray. F. jfj. 
You run afray, for whiHt we talk of Ireland, you rip up the 
original of Scotland. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Like one that had been led afray 
Through the heav’n’s wide pathlefs way. Milt. JlPenferofo. 
To ASTRI'CT. v.a. [afringo, Lat.] To contract by applica- 
tions, in oppofition to relax : a word not fo much ufed as con- 
fringe. 

The folid parts were to be relaxed or af rifted, as they let the 
humours pafs either in too fmall or too great quantities. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Astri'ction. n. f [ afriftio , Lat.] Theadtor power of con- 
tradting the p^.rts of the body by applications. 

Afridiion is in a fubRance that hath a virtual cold ; and it 
worketh partly by the fame means that cold doth. Bacon. 

This virtue requireth an afrittion, but Rich an afri Elion a3 is 
not grateful to the body ; for a pleafing afriEtion doth rather 
bind in the nerves than expel them : and therefore fuch afric- 
tion is found in things of a harfii taRe. Bacon’s Nat. Hifory. 

Such lenitive fubRances are proper for dry atrabilarian con- 
Ritutions, who are fubjedt to afriEtion of the belly and the piles- 

Arbuthnot on Diet . 

Astri'ctive. adj. [from afriEl.] Stiptick; of a binding qua- 
lity. DiEl. 

AstrTctor y. adj. [< afriEtorius , Lat.] ARringent; apt to 
bind. DiEl. 

AstrFde. adv. [from a and flride.] With the legs open. 

To lay their native arms afide. 

Their modeRy, and ride afride. Hudibras. 

I faw a place, where the Rhone is fo Rraitened between two 
rocks, that a man may Rand afride upon both at once. Boyle* 
AstrTferous. adj. [afrifer, Lat.] Bearing, or having Rars. D. 
Astri'gerous. adj. [afriger, Lat.] Adorned with Rars. DiEl. 
To AS FRINGE, v. a. [afringo, Lat.] To prefs by contrac- 
tion ; to make the parts draw together. 

Tears are caufed by a contraction of the fpirits of the brain ; 
which contradtion, by confequence, afringetb the moiRure of 
the brain, and thereby fendeth tears into the eyes. Bacon. 

Astri'ngency. n.f [from af ringed] The power of contrac- 
ting the parts of the body ; oppofed to the power of relaxa- 
tion. 

ARridtion prohibiteth diffolut'oT ; as, in medicines, aRrin- 
£ents inhibit putrefadtion : and, by af ri agency, fome fmall quan- 
tity of cil of vitriol will keep frefii water long from putrefying. 


gency, create norrour, tnat is, Simulate the fibres. Arbuthnot. 
AstriNgent. adj. [afringens, Lat.] Binding; contradting; 
oppofed to laxative. 
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Ajhingcnt medicines are binding, which a<St by the afperity 
of their particles, whereby they corrugate the membranes, and 
make them draw up clofer. Quincy. 

The juice is very afringent, and therefore of flow motion. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hif. N° 641 . 
What diminifheth fenfible perfpiration, encreafeth the in- 
fenfible ; for that rcalon a ftrengthening and afringent diet of- 
ten conduceth to this purpofe. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

A'strograph v. n.f. [from dr gov and ypcttpu.] 'The fcience of 
defcribing the {tars. DiSt. 

A'strglabe. n.f. [urpohd§iw, of dr'bg, and to take.] 
j . An inftrument chiefly ufed for taking the altitude of the pole, 
the fun or ftars, at fea. 

2. A ftereographick projection of the circles of the fphere upon 
the plain of fome great circle. Chambers. 

Astrologer, n.f [afr&logus, Lat. from dr gov and ] 

.1 . One that, fuppofing the influences of the ftars to have a caufal 
power, profefles to foretel or difcover events depending on 
thofe influences. 

Not unlike that which ajtrologers call a conjunction of pla- 
nets, of no very benign afpect the one to the other. JVotton. 

A happy genius is the gift of nature : it depends on the in- 
fluence of the ftars, fay the ajlrologers ; on the organs of the 
body, fay the naturalifts ; it is the particular gift of heaven, 
fay the divines, both chriftians and heathens. Dryd. Pr. Dufr. 
Ajlrologers , that future fates forefhew. Pope. 

I never heard a finer fatire againft lawyers, than that of ajlro- 
logers , when they pretend, by rules of art, to tell when a fuit 
will end, and whether to the advantage of the plaintiff or de- 
fendant. Swift. 

2. It was antiently ufed for one that underftood or explained the 
motions of the planets, without including predict ion. 

A worthy ajlrologer now living, who, by the help of perfpec- 
tive glafies, hath found in the ftars many things unknown to 
the ancients, affirms much to have been difcovered in Venus. 

Raleigh’s Hif, of the World. 
Astrolo'gian. n.f. [from, afrology.] The fame with ajlro- 
loger. 

The twelve houfes of heaven, in die form which ajlrologians 
ufe. Camden. 

The ftars, they fay, cannot difpofe, 

No more than can the ajlrologian. Hudibras. 

Astrolo'gical. jadj. [from aftrology.] Relating to aftrology ; 

Astrolo'gick. 5 profefling aftrology. 

Some feem a little ajlrological , as when they warn us from 
places of malign influence. Wotton. 

No ajlrologick wizard honour gains, 

Who has not oft been banifli’d, or in chains. Dryd. Juv. 
Ajlrological prayers feem to me to be built on as good rea- 
fon as the predictions. Stillingf. Def. of Difc. on R Idol: 

The poetical fables are more ancient than the ajlrological in- 
fluences, that were not known to the Greeks till after Alexan- 
der the Great. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Astrolo'cically. eidv. [from aftrology. ] In an aftrological 
manner. 

To Astro'logize. v. n. [from afrology.] To practife aftro- 
logy. 

ASTIIO'LOGY. n.f. [afrologia, Lat.] 1 he practice of fore- 
telling things by the knowledge of the ftars ; an art now gene- 
rally exploded, as without reafon. 

I know it hath been the opinion of the learned, who think 
of the art of ajlrohgy , that the ftars do not force die actions or 
wills of men. Swift. 

Astro'nomer. n.f. [from «Vg<w, a ftar, and a rule or law.] 
He that ftudies the celeftial motions, and the rules by which 
they are governed. 

The motions of factions under kings, ought to be like the 
motions, as thzajlronomers fpeak of, in the infcriour orbs .Bacon. 
The old and new ajlronomers in vain 
Attempt the heav’nly motions to explain. Blackmore. 

Since ajlronomers no longer doubt of the motion of the pla- 
nets about the fun, it is fit to proceed upon that hypothefis. 

Locke. 

AstRONc/mical. } adj. [from ajlronomy ] Belonging to aftro- 
Astrgno'mick. J nomy. 

Our forefathers marking certain mutations to happen in the 
fun’s progrefs through the zodiack, they regift rate and fet them 
down in their ajlronomical canons. Brown’s Vulgar Errours . 

Gan he not pafs an ajlronomick line, 

Or does he dread th’ imaginary fign, 

That he fliould ne’er advance to either pole. Blackmore. 
Astrono'm ically. adv . [from ajlronomical .] In an aftro do- 
mical manner. 

ASTRONOMY. n. f [drgovofa, from «V§w', a ftar, and nyJtb ■, a 
law, or rule.] A mixed mathematical fcience teaching the 
knowledge of the celeftial bodies, their magnitudes, motions, 
diftances, periods, eclipfes, and order. The origin of ajlro- 
■ nomy is uncertain ; but from Egypt it travelled into Greece, 
where Pythagoras was the firft European who taught that the 
earth and planets turn round the fun, which ftands immoveable 
in the center ; as he himfelf had been inftructed by the Egyp- 
tian priefts. From the time of Pythagoras, ajlronomy funk in- 
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to negleCI, till it was revived by the Ptolemys, kings of £ 
and the Saracens, after their conqueft of that country un- 
acquired fome knowledge of it, brought it from Africa to 
and again reftored this fcience to Europe, where it has f ln ^ ain ’ 
ceived very confiderable improvements. q, Cere ' 

To this muft be added the underftanding of the globeT 
the principles of geometry and afronotny. A ai ^ 

A'stroscop y. n.f. [ank, a ftar, and c-nmL, to view.l rur 
vation of the ftars. 

Astro-theology, n.f [from a/lrum , aftar, and tbeohgia ‘t 
vinity.] Divinity founded on the obfervation of the celeVl 
bodies. 

That the diurnal and annual revolutions are the motions 
the terraqueous globe, not of the fun, I ihew in the preface of 
my Afro-Theology. Derham’s Phyfco-Tbeolol 

Asu'nder. adv. [ayunbp.an, Sax.] Apart; feparately; not to 
gether. 

Two indirect lines, the further that they are drawn out, the 
further they go afunder. SpenJ'er on l r h m j 

Senfe thinks the planets fpheres not much ajunder ; 

What tells us then their diftance is fo far. Sir J, D GV : 

Greedy hope to find 

His wifli, andbeft advantage, us afunder. Paradife LofJ,\ x 
Thefall’n archangel, envious of ourftate. 

Seeks hid advantage to betray us worfe ; 

Which, when afunder , will not prove too hard. 

For both together are each other’s guard. Dryd. State of hm, 
Born far afunder by the tides of men. 

Like adamant and fteel they meet agen. Dryd, Folk 

All this metallick matter, both that which continued fun - 
dcr , and in fingle corpulcles, and that which was amaffed and 
concreted into nodules, fubfided. Woodward's Nat. Rif 

Asy'lum. n.f [Lat. ocrvXov, from a. not, and otXew, to pillage.] 

A place out of which he that has fled to it, may not be taken; a 
famtuary ; a refuge. 

So facred was the church to fome, that it had the right of an 
afylum , or fancluary. Ayliffe’s Par ergon. 

Asymmetry, n.f [from a, without, and av^slgiu, fymmetry.j 

1. Contrariety to fymmetry ; difproportion. 

The afymmctries of the brain, as well as the deformities of 
the legs or face, may be rectified in time. Grew’s Cojm. Sacra . 

2. This term is fometimes ufed in mathematicks, for what is 
more ufually called incommenfurability ; when between two 
quantities there is no common meafure. 

A'symptote. n.f. [from a, priv. o-A, with, andwiw, to fall; 
which never meet; incoincident.] Afymptotes. are right lines, 
which approach nearer and nearer to fome curve ; but which, 
though they and their curve were infinitely continued, would 
never meet; and may be conceived as tangents to their curves 
at an infinite diftance. Chambers. 

Afymptote lines, though they may approach ftill nearer toge- 
ther, till they are nearer than the leaft aftignable diftance, yet, 
being; ftill produced infinitely, will never meet. Grew’s Cojm. 
Asymptotical, adj. [from afytnptote.] Curves arc faid to be 
afymptotical, when they continually approach, without a polfibi- 
lity of meeting. 

ASYNDETON, n. f. [dovvStlo of a, priv. and o-v.hA, to bind to- 
gether.] A figure in grammar, when a conjunftion copula- 
tive is omitted in a lentence; as in veni, vidi , vici , tfis 
left out. 

At. prep, [ser, Saxon.] 

1. At before a place, notes the nearnefs of the place; as, a man 
is at the houfe before he is in it. 

This cuftom continued among many, to fay their prayers at 
fountains. Stilling feet' s Def of Difc. on Rofflijh Idolatry- 

To all you ladies now <z/land 
We men at fea indite. Budhurj.. 

2. At before a word fignifying time, notes the coexiftenceof the 
time with the event ; the word time is fometimes included m 

the adjective. . 

We thought it at the very firft a fign of cold affection. Hooka . 

How frequent to defert him, and at laft 
To heap ingratitude on worthieft deeds. Milt . Samp- ngon. 
Ad the fame time that the ftorm beats upon the whole ipe- 
cies, we are falling foul upon one another. Addfcn. pM- 
We made no efforts at all, where we could have moit wea- 
kened the common enemv, and, at the fame time, enn e 

ourfelves. ' . 

3. At before a caufal word fignifies nearly the fame as wtn. 

At his touch, 

Such fan&ity hath heav’11 giv’n his hand, , 

They prefently amend. Shakefp. MM* " 

O fir, when he {hall hear of your approach, 

If that young Arthur be not gone already, , 

Ev’n at this news he dies. Shakefp. Kwg r 

Much at the fight was Adam in his heart , • 

Difmay’d. Milton’s Paradife lof > * 

High o’er their heads a moulding rock is plac d, 

That promifes a fall, and fhakes at ev’ry blaft. p » 

4. At before a fuperlative adjective implies in the fate, as at > J ’ 
in the ftate of moft perfection, €sf c. 

Con- 
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ConMer any man as to his perfonal powers, they are not 
Jh . for at Lateft, they muft ftill be limited. South. 

S We brins into the world with us a poor needy uncertam hfe, 
n , ... M the lonrf, and unquiet at the belt. * em P le ' 

^ before a perfon, is feldom ufed otherwife than ludicroufly , 

-is he longed to be at him, that is, to attack him. 

‘ p t before °a fubftantive fometimes fignifies the particular con- 
ditiort or circumftances of the perfon ; as, at peace, in a na.c o 

t)v ' aCX ' Under pardon. 

You are much more at talk for want or wifdom, 

Than prais’d for harmful mildnds. Shakefp. King eat. 

It brinoeth the treafure of a realm into a few hands : for the 
tffurer be nig at certainties, and others ^uncertainties, at t e 
the end of the game moft of the money will be in the ba x.Bae 
Hence walk’d the fiend at large in fpacious held. 1 . Lojt. 
The reft, for whom no lot is yet decreed, 

May run in paftures, and at pleafure feed. Dryden s Virgil. 
Deferted, at his utmoft need, 

By thofe his former bounty fed. Dryden s St. Lacilia. 

What hinder’d either in their native foil, 

At eafe to reap the harveft of their toil. Dryden’ s Fables. 

Wife men are fometimes over-borne, when they are taken at 
a difadvantage. Collier of Confidence. 

Thefe have been the maxims they have been guided by : 
take thefe from them, and they are perfectly at a lofs, their 
compafs and pole-liar then are gone, and their underftanding is 
perfectly at a nonplus. Locke. 

One man manages four horfes at once, and leaps from the 
back of another at full fpeed. Pope s Ejfay on Homer s Battles. 

They will not let me be at quiet in my bed, but puriue me 
to my very dreams. Swift. 

7. At before a fubftantive fometimes marks employment or atten- 
tion. 

We find fome arrived to that fottilhnefs, as to own roundly 
what they would be at. South. 

How d’ye find yourfelf, fays the doctor to his patient ? A little 
while after he is at it again, with a pray how d’ye find your 
body ? L'Ef range. 

But fhe who well enough knew what, 

Before he fpoke, he would be at. 

Pretended not to apprehend. Hudibras. 

The creature’s at his dirty work again. Pope. 

8. At fometimes the fame with furnifed with, after the French a. 

Infufe his breaft with magnanimity, 

And make him naked foil a man at arms. Shak. HenryV I. 

9. At fometimes notes the place where any thing is, or a£ts. 

Your hulband is at hand, I hear his trumpet. Sh.M. of Ven. 
He that in tracing the veffels began at the heart, though he 
thought not at all of a circulation ; yet made he the firft true 
ftep tov/ards the difeovery. Grew’s Cofnologia Sacra. 

There various news I heard, of love and ftrile. 

Of ftorms at fea, and travels on the Ihore. Pope. 

10. At fometimes fignifies in confequence of. 

Impeachments at the profecution of the houfe of commons, 

have received their determinations in the houfe of lords. Plale. 

11. At- marks fometimes the eftccft proceeding from an acf. 

Reft in this tomb, rais’d at thy hufband’s coft. Dryden. 
Tom has been at the charge of a penny upon this occafton. 

Addifon. Spell at or, N° 482. 
Thofe may be of ufe to confirm by authority, what they will 
not be at the trouble to deduce by reafoning. Arbuth. on Alim. 

12. At fometimes is nearly the fame as in, noting fituation. 

She hath been known to come at the head of thefe rafeals, 

Swift. 


and beat her lover. 
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ATARA’XIA. I n.f [«V%*ff«.] Exemption from vexation > 
A'taraxy. 5 tranquillity 


1 + 
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Dryden. 



Ate. 


At fometimes marks the occafion, like on. 

Others, with more helpful care, 

Cry’d out aloud, Beware, brave youth, beware ! 

At this he turn’d, and, as the bull drew near, 

Shunn’d, and receiv’d him on his pointed {pear. 

At fometimes feems to fignify in the power of, or obedient to. 

But thou of all the kings, Jove’s care below, 

Art leaft at my command, and moft my foe. Dryd. Iliad. 

At fometimes notes the relation of a man to an adlion. 

To make pleafure the vehicle of health, is a do&or at it in 
good earneft. Collier of Friendjhip. 

At fometimes imports the manner of an adfion. 

One warms you by degrees, the other fets you on fire all at 
once, and never intermits his heat. Dryden’ s Fables , Pref. 
Not with lefs ruin than the Bajan mole, J ' 

At once comes tumbling down. Dryden’ s /Eneid . 

17. At, like the French chez, means fometimes application to or 
dependence on. 

The worft authors might endeavour to pteafe us, and in that 


endeavour deferve fomething at our hands. 

18. At all. In any manner ; in any decree. 

Nothing more true than what you once let fall, 
f Moft women have no charadlers at all. 

A tabal. n. f. A kind of tabour ufed by the Moors. 
Children fliall beat our atabals and drums, 

And all the noify trades of war no more 
Shall wake the peaceful morn. 


Pope. 


Pope. 


Dryden’ s Don Sebaf ian. 


Jity 

ftonate difturbanccs 

The preterite of 4 at. See To J Eat. . ' 

And by his fide, his fteed the graffy forage ate. fairy 
Even our firft parents ate themfelves out of paradhe ; and 
Job’s children junketted and feafted together often. Souta. 

ATHA'NOR. n.f [achymical term, borrowed from^^i^; 
or, as others think, TC'fl-] A digefting furnace, to keep heat 
for fome time; fo that it may be augmented or diminnhcd at 
pleafure, by opening or {hutting fome apertures made on pur- 
pofe with Aiders over 'them, called regifters. putney. 

ATheism. n. f. [from atheif. It is only of two fyllables in pee 

try.] The difbelief of a God. ? _ 

God never wrought miracles to convince atheif n , , became 
his ordinary works convince it. Bacon s L /ays. 

It is the common intereft of mankind, to punifli all thofe v.ho 
would feduce men to atheifn. Tihotfon . 

ATHEIST, n.f [«&©-, without God.] One that denies the 

exiftence of God. 

To thefe, that fober race of men, whofe lives 
Religious, titled them the foils of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 

Ignobly ! to the- trains, and to the fmiles 
Of thofe fair atheijls. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. xi. 

Though he were really a fpeculative atheif , yet ii he would 
but proceed rationally, he could not however be a practical 
atheif, nor live without God in this world. South. 

Atheif , ufe thine eyes. 

And having view’d the order of the fkies, 

Think, if thou canft, that matter blindly hurl’d, 

Without a guide, fliould frame this wond’rous world. Creech * 
No atheif , as fuch, can be a true friend, an afte<ftionate re- 
lation, or a loyal fubje£L Bentley’s Sermons. 

Atheist, adj. Atheiftical; denying God. 

Nor ftood unmindful Abdiel to annoy 
The atheif crew. Milton’ s Paradife Lof , b. vi. 

Atheistical, adj. [from atheif .] Given to atheifin ; im- 
pious. 

Men are atheiftical , becaufe they are firft vicious ; and ques- 
tion the truth of chriftianity, becaufe they hate the practice. 

South. 

Ati-ieiStically. adv. [from atheiftical .] In an atheiftical 
manner. 

Is it not enormous, that a divine, hearing a great {inner talk 
atheif ically, and feoff profanely at religion, fliould, inftead of 
vindicating the truth, tacitely approve the fcoffer. South. 

I entreat fuch as are atheif ically inclined, to confider thefe 
things. Tillotfon. 

Athei'sticalness. n.f [from atheif icalf] The quality of 
being atheiftical. 

Lord, purge out of all hearts profanenefs and atheif icalnefs. 

Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Athei'stick. adj. [from atheif .'] Given to atheifm. 

This argument demonftrated the exiftence of a Deity, and 
convinced all atheijlick gainfayers. Ray on the Creation. 

A'thel, Atheling, Adel, and ^Ethel. [from add , noble. 
Germ.] So fEthclred is noble for counfel ; AEthelard , a noble ge- 
nius ; JEthdbert, eminently noble ; LEthelward, a noble protestor. 

Gibfon’s Camden. 

A'theous. adj. [a'b©-.] Atheiftick ; godlefs. 

Thy Father } who is holy, wife, and pure, 

Suffers the hypocrite, or atbeous prieft. 

To tread his facred courts. Paradife Regained, b. i. 

ATHERO'MA. n.f [a§££fc>f«,a, from pap or pulfe.] A fpe- 
cies of wen, which neither caufes pain, difcolours the {kin, nor 
yields eafily to the touch. 

If the matter forming them, refembies milk curds, the tu- 
mour is called atheroma ; if it be like honey, meliceris ; and 
if compofed of fat, or a fuety fubftance, fteatoma. Sharp. 
Athero'm atous. adj. [from atheroma.] Having the qualities 
of an atheroma, or curdy wen. 

Feeling the matter fluctuating, I thought it atheromatous. 

Wifetnans Surgery . 

Athirst, adv. [from a and thirf.] Thirfty; in want of drink. 
With fcanty meafure then fupply their food; 

And, when athirf , reftrain ’em from the flood. Dryden , 

Athle'tick. adj. [from athleta, Lat. .«$ A>jy>k, a wreftler.] 

1. Belonging to wreftling. 

2. Strong of body ; vigorous ; lufty ; robuft. 

Seldom {hall one fee in rich families that athletick foundnefs 

and vigour of conftitution, which is feen in cottages, where 
nature is cook, and neceftity caterer. South. 

Science diftinguiflies a man of honour from one of thole 
athletick brutes, whom undefervedly we call heroes, Dryden ■, 

Athwa'rt. prep, [from a and tlruuart. ] 

1. Acrols ; tranfverfe to any thing. 

Themiftocles made Xerxes poft out of Grecia, by givincr 
out a purpofe to break his bridge athwart the Hcllefpont. 

2 • Bacons Ejfay s. 

Execrable 
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Execrable fliapc ! 

That dar’ft, though grim and terrible, advance 

Thy milcreated front atlrvuart my way. Farad . Left, b. li. 

2. Through. 

Now, athwart the terrors that thy vow 
Has planted round thee, thou appear’d; more fair. Add. Cato. 

Athw'art. adv. 

1. In a manner vexatious and perplexing ; crofsly. 

All athwart there came 

A poft from Wales, loaden with heavy news. Sh. Hen. IV. 

2. Wrong. 

The baby beats the nurfe, and quite atlywart 
Goes all decorum. Shakefp. McaJ'nre for Me a fare. 

AtiR t. adv. [from a and tilt.'] 

1. In the manner of a filter ; with the aftion. of a man making 
a thruft at an antagonift. 

In the city Tours, 

Thou ran’ft atilt , in honour of my love. 

And ftol’ft away the ladies hearts from France. Sh. Hen.Vl. 

To run atilt at men, and wield 
Their naked tools in open field. Hudibras , p. i. c. i. 

2. In the poflure of a barrel raifed or tilted behind, to make it 
run out. 

Such a man is always atilt ; his favours come hardly from 
him. Spectator. 

A'tlas. n. f. 

1. A collection of maps, fo called probably from a pifture of 
Atlas fupporting the heavens, prefixed to fome collection. 

2. A large fquare folio ; fo called from thefe folios, which, con- 
taining maps, were made large and fquare. 

3. Sometimes the fupporters of a building. 

4. A rich kind of filk or Ituff made for women’s cloaths. 

I have the conveniency of buying Dutch atlafes with gold 
and filver, or without. Spediator , N J 288. 

A'tmosphere. n. f. [xrf//&, vapour, and cyaXea, a fphere.] . 

The exteriour part of this our habitable world is the air, or 
atmofphcre ; a light, thin, fluid, or fpringy body, that encom- 
paffes the folid earth on all fides. Locke . 

It is generally fuppofed to be about forty-five miles high. 

Immenfe the whole excited atmofpbere 
Impetuous rufties o’er the founding world. Thomfon’s Aut. 

Atmospherical, adj. [from atjnojphere.] Confifting of the 
atmofphere ; belonging to the atmofphere. 

We did not mention the weight of the incumbent atmofphe- 
rical cylinder, as a part of the weight refifted. Boyle. 

ATOM, n.f [ato7nus , Lat. Lo/x^p.] 

j. Such a finall particle as cannot be phyfically divided: and thefe 
are thefirft rudiments, or the component parts of all bodies. ftpuin. 

Innumerable minute bodies are called ato?ns , becaufe, by rea- 
fon of their perfeft folidity, they were really indivifible. Ray. 

See plaftick nature working to this end. 

The Angle atoms each to other tend, 

Attraft, attracted to, the next in place, 

Form’d and impell’d its neighbour to embrace. Pope. 

2, Any thing extremely final!. 

It is as eafy to count ato?ns , as to refolve the propofitions of 
a lover. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Ato'mical. adj. [from atom.] 

1. Confifting of atoms. 

Vitrified and pellucid bodies are clearer in their continuities, 
than in powders and atomical divifions. Brown’s V ulgar Err. 

2. Relating to atoms. 

Vacuum is another principal doftrine of the atomical philo- 
fophy. Bentley s Serjnons. 

A'tomist. n.f [from atom.] One that holds the atomical phi- 
lofophy, or doftrine of atoms. 

The atomijls , who define motion to be a paflage from one 
place to another, what do they more than put one fynonymous 
word for another ? Locke. 

Now can judicious atomifts conceive, 

Chance to the fun could his juft impulfe give ? Blackmore . 

Atomy, n.f An obfolete word for atom. 

Drawn with a team of little atomies , 

Athwart men’s nofes, as they be afleep. Shah. Rom. and ful. 

To ATO'NE. v. n. [from at one , as the etymologifts remark, 
to be at one , is the fame as to be in concord. This derivation is 
much confirmed by the following paftage.J 

1. To agree ; to accord. 

He and Aufidus can no more atone. 

Than violenteft contrariety. Shakefp. Conolanus. 

2. To ftand as an equivalent for fomething ; and particularly ufed 
of expiatory facrifices; with the particley^r before the thing 
for which fomething elfe is given. 

From a mean ftock the pious Decii came ; 

Yetfuch their virtues, that their lofs alone, 

For Rome and all our legions did atone. Dry den s fuvenal. 

The good intention of a man of weight and worth, or a real 
friend, feldom atones for the uneafinefs produced by his grave 
reprefentations. Locke. 

Let thy fublime meridian courfo 
For Mary’s fetting rays atone : 

Our luftre, with redoubl’d force, 

Muft now proceed from thee alone. Prior. 
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His virgin fword /Egyfthus’ veins imbru’d; 

The murd’rcr fell, and blood aton’d for blood. p 0 \-- r 
To Ato'ne. v. a. To expiate; toanfwerfor. ** a' 

Soon fhould yon’ boafters ceafe their haughty ft r jf e 
Or each atone his guilty love with life. " p c p e \ Q.; ifr 
Ato'nement. n.f. [from atone.] Lty 

1 . Agreement ; concord. 

He feeks to make atoneinent 

Between the duke of Glo’fter and your brothers. Sh R Tjr 

2. Expiation ; expiatory equivalent ; with for. ’ 

And the Levites were purified, and they wafhed their derth 

and Aaron offered them as an offering before the Lord • S j 

Aaron made an atonement for them to cleanfe them. Num yijj 

Surely it is not a fufiicient atonement for the writers, that t{ 2 1 * 

profefs loyalty to the government, and fprinkle fome argumen^ 

in favour of the diffenters, and, under the fhelter of & p 0 p u ] ar 

politicks and religion, undermine the foundations of all D ; et 

and virtue. Siuift on the Sentiments of a Church of ErclavL* 
a / 1 rr J ^ ‘-1 r\ 1 J'Wwatnan. 

Ato p. adv. [from a and top.] On the top ; at the top. 

Atop whereof, but far more rich, appear’d 
The work as of a kingly palace-gate. Par. Loft, l ;;; 
What is extracted by water from coffee is the oil, whj c ]] 
often fwims aiop of the decochon. Arbuthnot ($ Aliments 
AtrabilaRian. adj. [from atra bilis, black choler.] Melanl 
choly ; replete with black choler. 

The atrabilarian conftitution, or a black, vifeous, pitchy 
confiftence of die fluids, makes all fecretions difficult and (par- 
ing. . Arbuthnot on Diet. 

AtrabilaRious. adj. [from air a bilis, black choler.] Melan- 
cholick. 

The blood, deprived of its due proportion of ferum, or 
finer and more volatile parts, is atrabilarious ; whereby it j s 
rendered grofs, black, unftuous, and earthy. Quincy 

From this black aduft ftate of the blood, diey are atrabila - 
rious. Arbuthnot on Air, 

AtraeilaRiousness. n.f [from atrabilarious.] The ftate of 
being melancholy ; repletion with melancholy. 
Atramf/ntal. adj. [from atramentum , ink. Lat.] Inky; black. 
If we enquire in what part of vitriol this atramcntal and de- 
nigrating condition lodgelh, it will feem efpecially to lie in the 
more fixed fait thereof. Brown s V ulgar Errours , b. vi, 

Atrame'ntous. ^j. [from atramentum, ink, Lat.] Inky; black. 

I am not fatisfied, that thofe black and atramentous (pots, 
which feem to reprefent them, are ocular. Browns FulgErr, 
ATRO'CIOUS. adj. [atrox, Lat.] Wicked in a high degree; 
enormous ; horribly criminal. 

An advocate is necefiary, and therefore audience ought not 
to be denied him in defending caufes, unlefs it be an atrocim 
offence. Aylijfes Parer^n. 

Atro'ciously. adv. [from atrocious.] In an atrocious man- 
ner ; with great wickednefs. 

AtroRiousness. n.f. [from atrocious.] The quality of being 
enormoufly criminal. 

AtroRity. n.f [atrocitas, Lat.] Horrible wickednefs ; excels 
of wickednefs. 

I never recall it to mind, without a deep aftonifhment of the 
very horrour and atrocity of the faft in a chriftian court. W often. 

They defired juftice might be done upon offenders, as the 
atrocity of their crimes deferved. Clarendon. 

A'trophy. n.f. [dT^apla.] Want of nourfthment; a difeafein 
which what is taken at the mouth cannot contribute to the fup- 
port of the body. 

Pining atrophy, 

Marafmus, and wide-wafting peftilence. Par. Loft, b. xi. 
The mouths cf the lafteals may be fhut up by a vifcidmucus, 
in which cafe the chyle pafleth by ftool, and the perfon falleth 
into an atrophy. Arbuthnot on Jlhnentt. 

To ATTA'CH. v. a. [aitacher, Fr.] 

1 . To arreft ; to take or appreliend by commandment or writ. 

Cm> 

Eftfoons the guard, which on his ftate did wait, . 
Attach’d that traitor falfe, and bound him ftrait. Fairy <; 
The Tower was chofen, that if Clifford fhould accufe g iea 
ones, they might, without fufpicion or noife, be prefently at 

inched. Bacon’s Henr, M 

Bohemia greets you, 

Defires vou to attach his fon, who has ^ 4 1 

His dignity and duty both caft off. Shakefp. Winter s 

2. Sometimes with the particle cf, but not in prefent uie. 

You, lord archbifhop, and you, lord Mowbray, 

Of capital treafon I attach you both. Shakefp. Henry 

3. To feize. t 

France hath flaw’d the league, and hath attach d _ 
Our merchants goods at Bourdeaux. Shakejp. Henry V 

4. To lay hold on. 

I cannot blame thee. 

Who am myfelf attach’d with wearinefs, * 

To th’ dulling of my fpirits. Shakefp . em i J 

5. To win ; to gain over ; to enamour. 


And cl 
Of Ad 


Songs, garlands, flow’rs, 

Harming fym phonies, attach'd the heart . 

am. Milton's Paradife ty, 
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their wealth attaches to them. 

Attachment, n.f [attachement, rr.] 
t Adherence; attention; regard. . 

The lews are remarkable for an attachment to their own 
1 “ J eW Jddifon. Freeholder, N» 5 - 

C °rll Romans burnt this laft fleet, which is another mark of 
their fmall attachment to the fea. _ Jrbuthmt on Coins. 

2. An apprehenfion of a man to bring him to anfwer an aflion , 
and fometimes it extends to his moveables. . , , 

q Foreign attachment, is the attachment of a foreigner s goods 
found within a city, to fatisfy creditors within a city* 

To ATTACK, v. a. [ attaquer , Fr.] 

1. To aflault an enemy ; oppofed to defence. 

The front* the rear 

j ttac k while Yvo thunders in the center. A. Philips’s Briton. 
Thofe* that attack, generally get the victory, though with 
difadvantage of ground. Cane’s Campaigns. 

2. To impugn in any manner, as with fatire, confutation, ca- 
lumny ; as, the declaimer attacked the reputation of his adver- 

faries. , „ , 

AttaRk. n.f [from the verb.] An aflault upon an enemy. 

He£bor oppofes, and continues the attack ; in which, after 
many a&ions, Sarpedon makes the fifft breach in the wall. 

Pope’s Iliad, argnm. b. xn. 

If appriz’d of the fevere attack. 

The country be fhut up. ^ ^ Thomfon. 

I own ’twas wrong, when thoufands call d me back, 

To make that hopelefs, ill-advis’d attack. ^ Young. 

AttaRker. n.f [from attack.] The perfon that attacks. 

To ATTAIN, v. a. [atteindre, Fr. attineo , Lat.] 

1. To gain; to procure; to obtain. 

Such knowledge is too wonderful for me ; it is high ; I can- 
not attain unto it. Ff cxxxix. 6. 

Is he wife who hopes to attain the end without the means, 
nay by means that are quite contrary to it ? . Tillotfon. 

2. To overtake ; to come up with : a fenfe now little in ufe. 

The earl hoping to have overtaken the Scottifh king, and to 
have given him battle; but not attaining him in time, let down 
before the caftle of Aton. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

3. To come to ; to enter upon. 

Canaan he now attains ; I fee his tents 
Pitch’d above Sichem. Miltons Paradife Lojl , b. xii. 

4. To reach :to equal. 

So the firft precedent, if it be good, is feldom attained by 
imitation. Bacon’s Effays. 

To have knowledge in moft obje&s of contemplation, is 
what the mind of one man can hardly attain unto. Locke. 
To Attain, v. n . 

1. To come to a certain ftate. 

Milk will foon feparate itfelf into a cream, and a more ferous 
liquor, which, after twelve days, attains to the higheft degree 
of acidity. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. To arrive at. 

Atta'in. n.f. [from the verb.] The thing attained ; attain- 
ment : a word notin ufe. 

Crowns and diadems, the moft fplendid terrene attains, are 
akin to that which to-day is in the field, and to-morrow is cut 
down. Glanville’ s Sccpfis. 

Attainable, adj. [from attain.] That which may be at- 
tained ; procurable. 

He wilfully negle&s the obtaining unfpeakable good, which 
he is perfuaded is certain and attainable. Tillotfon. 

None was propoled that appeared certainly attainable , or of 
value enough. Rogers. 

Atta'inableness. n.f. [from attainable.] The quality of be- 
ing attainable. 

Perfons become often enamoured of outward beauty, with- 
out any particular knowledge of its pofleflor, or its attainable- 
nefs by them. Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

Attainder, n.f [from to attaint.] 

1 . The a<ft of attainting in law; conviction of a crime. See To 
Attaint. 

The ends in calling a parliament were chiefly to have the 
attainders of all of his party reverfed ; and, on the other fide, 
to attaint by parliament his enemies. Bacon s Henry VII. 

2. Taint. 

So fmooth he daub’d his vice with fhew of virtue, 

He liv’d from all attainder of fufpect. Shakefp. Richard III, 
Attainment, n.f [from attain.] 

1. That which is attained; acquifition. 

We difpute with men that count it a great attainment to be 
able to talk much, and little to the purpofe. Glanville s Scepfis. 

Our attainments are mean, compared with the perfection of 
the univerie. Grew’ s Cofmologia Sacra, b. ii. 

2. I he aft or power of attaining. 

The Scripture muft be fufficient to imprint in us the charac- 
ter of all things necefiary for the attainment of eternal life. 

-c , . Hooker , b. v. 

Education in extent, more large, of time (hotter, and of at - 

tenmm more certain. Milton on Education. 


Government is an art above the attainment of an ordinary 

Southi 

gem us. 

If the fame aftions be the inftruments, both of acquiring 
fame and procuring this happinefs, they would neverthelels fail 
in the attainment of this laft end, if they proceeded from a de- 
fire of the firft* Addifon. Spell at or, N° 257* 

The great care of God for our falvation muft appear in the 
concernlie exprefled for our attainment of it. Rogers. 

To Attaint, v.a. [attenter, Tr.] 

1. To attaint is particularly ufed for fuch as are found guilty of 

fome crime or offence, and efpecially of felony or treafon. A 
man is attainted two ways, by appearance, or by procels. At- 
tainder by appearance is by confelfion, battle, or verdict. (_on- 
feflion is double ; one at the bar before the judges, when the 
prifoner, upon his indiftment read, being afked guilty or not 
guilty, anfwers guilty, never putting himfelf upon the verdift: 
of the jury. The other is before the coroner in fanftuary* 
where he, upon his confeflion, was in former times conftrained 
to abjure the realm ; which kind is called attainder by abjura- 
tion. Attainder by battle is, when the party appealed, and 
choofing to try the truth by combat rather than by jury, is van- 
quiftiedr Attainder by verdift is, when the prifoner at the 
bar, anfwering to the indiftment not guilty, hath an inqueft of 
life and death polling upon him, and is by the verdift pro- 
nounced guilty. Attainder by procefs is, where a party flies* 
and is not found till five times called publicklv in the county, 
and at laft outlawed upon his default. Cozvel. 

Were it not an endlefs trouble, that no traitor or felon fhould 
be attainted, but a parliament muft be called. Spenfer on Irelands. 

I muft offend before I be attainted. Shakejp. Hen. \l I* 

2. To taint; to corrupt. 

My tender youth was never yet attaint 
With any paffion of inflaming love. Shakefp. Henry VI* 
Attaint, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Anything injurious, as illnefs, wearinefs. This fenfe is noW' 
obfolete. 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
Unto the weary and all-watched night ; 

But frefhly looks, and overbears attaint 
With chearful femblance. Shakefp. Henry V. 

.2. Stain; fpot; taint. 

No man hath a virtue that he has not a glimpfe of 3 nor any 
man an attaint, but he carries fome ftain of it. 

Shakefp. Ttoilus and Crcjfda* 

3. In horfemanfhip. A blow or vVound on the hinder feet of art 

horfe. Farrier’s Diet. 

Atta'inture. n.f. [from attaint.] Reproach; imputation* 
Hume’s knavery will be the duchefs’s wreck. 

And her attainture will be Humphry’s fail. 

Shckefpe.are’ s Henry VI* 
To Atta'minAte. v.a. [attamino, Lat.] To corrupt; to 
fpoil. 

To Atte'mper. v. a. [attempero, Lat.] 

1. To mingle; to weaken bv the mixture of fomething elfe ; to 
dilute. 

Nobility attempers fovereignty, and draws the eyes of tlie 
people fomewhat aflde from the line royal. Bacon's EjJ'aySi 

Attemper’d funs arife, 

Sweet-beam’d, and (bedding oft thro’ lucid clouds 

A pleafing calm. Thomfon’s Summer . 

2. To regulate ; to foften. 

His early providence could likewife have attempered his na- 
ture therein. _ Bacon’s Henry VII* 

1 bofe fmiling eyes, attemp’ ring ev’ry ray, 

Shone fweetly lambent with celeftial day. Pope’s El. to AbeL 

3. To mix in juft proportions. 

Alma, like a virgin queen moft bright, 

And to her guefts doth bounteous banquet dight, 

Attemper’d, goodly, well for health and for delight. F. Queen* 

4. To fit to fomething elfe. 

Phemius ! let arts of gods and heroes old, 

Attemper’d to the lyre, your voice employ. Pope’s Odyftey. 

To Atte'mperate. v. ci. [attempero, Lat*] To proportion to 
fomething. 

Hope muft be proportioned and attemperate to the promife ; 
if it exceed that temper and proportion, it becomes a tumour' 
and tympany of hope. Hammond's Pracl * Catechifm. 

To Atte'mpt. v.a. [attenter, Fr.] 

1. To attack ; to invade ; to venture upon. 

He flatt’ring his difpleafure* 

Tript me behind, got prailes of the king, 

For him attempting who was felf-fubdu’d. Shak K Lear 
Who, in all things wife and juft, 

Hinder’d not Satan to attempt the mind 

Of man ; with ftrength entire, and free-will, arm’d. 

Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b.x: 
I have been fo hardy to attempt upon a name, which amonsi 

fome is yet very facred. Glanville’ s Scepfis, Prefect 

2. I o try ; to endeavour. J 

I have neverthelels attempted to fend unto you, for the renew- 
mg of brotherhood and friend(hip. l ]^f acc ^ xii 
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Attempt, n.f. [from the verb.] 
j. An attack. 

If we be always prepared to receive an enemy, we fhall long 
live in peace and quietnefs, without any attempts upon us .Bacon. 

2 . Aneflay* an endeavour. 

Alack ! I am afraid, they have awak’d ; 

And ’tis not done, th* attempt , and not the deed. 

Confounds us. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He would have cry’d ; hut hoping that he dreamt, 

Amazement tyM his tongue, and flopp’d th’ attempt. Dr yd . 

I fubjoin the following attempt towards a natural hilloiy of 
fo fills. Woodward on Fojfils . 

Atte'mptable. adj. [from attempt .] Liable to attempts oi 
attacks. 

The gentleman vouching his to be more fair, virtuous, wile, 
and lefs attemptable than the rarefl of our ladies. Shak. Cymbel. 
Atte'mpter. n.f. [from attempt .] 

1. The perfon that attempts ; an invader. 

The Son of God, with godlike force endu’d 
Againfl th’ attempts of thy Father’s throne. Par. Lojl, b. iv. 

2. An endeavourer. 

You are no factors for glory or treafure, but diiinterehed 
attempters for the univerfal good. Glanville's Scepf. Scieniiftca . 

To ATTE ND, v. a. [, attendre , Fr. attendo, Lat.] 

1. To regard ; to fix the mind upon. 

The crow doth fing as fweetly as the florlc, t 

When neither is attended. Shakefp. Merck, of Venue. 

2 . To wait on; to accompany as an inferiour. 

His companion, youthful Valentine, 

Attends the emperour in his royal court. Sb.T . Gent, of v cr . 

3. To accompany as an enemy. 

He was at prefent flrong enough to have flopped or attended 

Walter in his weflern expedition. Clarendon , b. vm. 

4. To be prefent with, upon a fummons. 

If any minifter refufed to admit a leaurer recommended by 

him, he was required to attend upon the committee, and not 
difeharged till the houfes met again. Clarendon. 

c. To accompany; to be appendant to. 

England is fo idly king’d. 

Her feeptre fo fantaflically born, 

That fear attends her not. Shakefp. Henry V . 

My pray’rs and wifhes always fhall attend 
The friends of Rome. . . Jddifids Cal f 

A vehement, burning, fixed, pungent pain 111 the ftomach, 
attended with a fever. “ Arbuthmt on Diet, 

b. To expeft. This fenfe is French. 

So dreadful a tempeft, as all the people attended therein the 

very end of the world, and judgment-day. Raleigh s Hjl. 

7. To wait on, as on a charge. 

J The fifth had charge fick perfons to attend , < 

And comfort thofe in point of death which lay. Fairy ft. 

8. To be confcquent to. 

The duke made that unfortunate defeent upon Rhee, winch 
was afterwards attended with many unprofperous attempts. Car . 

o. To remain to ; to await; to be in flore for. 

' To him, who hath a profpeft of the ftate that attends all men 
after this, the meafures of good and evil are changed. Lode. 
ic. To wait for infidioufly. 

Thy interpreter, full of defpight, bloody as the hunter, at- 
tends thee at the orchard end. Shakejp. Twelfth Fight. 

1 1 To be bent upon any object. 

Their hunger thus appeas’d, their care attends 
The doubtful fortune of their abfent friends. Dryd. V trgil. 

12. To flay for. 

I died whilfl in the womb he flaid. 

Attending nature’s law. Shakefp. Cymbehne. 

I h alien to our own ; nor will relate 
Great Mithridates, and rich Crcefus’ fate ; 

Whom Solon wifely counfell’d to attend 
The name of happy, till he knew his end. Dryden s Juv. 

To Attf/nd. v. n. 

1. To yield attention. 

But, thy relation now 1 for I attend , ... 

pleas’d with thy words. Miltons Par. Loft b. vnj. 

Since man cannot at the fame time attend to two objeds, it 
you employ your fpirit upon a book or a bodily labour, you 
have no room left for fenfual temptation. Taylor s Holy Living. 

2 . To flay ; to delay. 

This firfl true caufe, and laft good end. 

She cannot here fo well, and truly fee; 

For this perfection fine rnufl vet attend, . 

Till to her Maker fhe cfpoufed be. Sir J. Davies. 

Plant anemonies after the firfl rams, if you w.H have flowers 
very forward ; but it is finer to attend till October or the 
month after. , r . Evelyn s Kalendar. 

Attendance, n.f. {attendance, Fr.] . 
i . The aft of waiting on another ; or of lerving. 

I dance attendance here, 

J think the duke will not be fpoke withal. Shakefp. R . III. 
For he, of whom thefe things are fpoken, pertaineth to 

another tribe, of which no man gave attendance -at the al- 

lleb. yii. 13. 
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The other, after many years attendance upon the duke, \va$ 
now one of the bedchamber to the prince. Clarendon. 

2. Service. 

Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance 
From thofe that fire calls fervants ? Shakefp. King Lear. 

3. The perfons waiting ; a train. 

Attendance none fhall need, nor train ; where none 
Are to behold the judgment, but the judg’d, 

Thofe two. Miltons Paradife Loft , b. x. /. 80, 

4. Attention ; regard. 

Give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to dodtrine. 

1 Tim. iv. 13. 

5. Expectation; a fenfe now out of ufe. 

That which caufeth bitternefs in death, is the languifhino- 
attendance and expectation thereof ere it come. Hooker , b. 

Attendant, adj. [ attendant , Fr.] Accompanying as fubor- 
dinate. 

Other funs, perhaps, 

With their attendant moons, thou wilt defery, 
Communicating male and female light. Par. Lft , 1 . viik 
Attendant, n. f 

1. One that attends. 

I will be returned forthwith ; difmifs your attendant there; 
look it be done. _ Shakefp. Othello. 

2. One that belongs to the train. 

When fome gracious monarch dies, 

Soft whifpers firit and mournful murmurs rife 
Among the fad attendants. Dryden, 

3. One that waits the pleafure of another, as a fuitor or agent. 

I endeavour that my reader may not wait long for my 
meaning : to give an attendant quick difpatch is a civility. 

Burnet’s Theory , Preface. 

4. One that is prefent at any thing. 

He was a conflant attendant at all meetings relating to cha- 
rity, without contributing. 5 wifi’s Fates of Clergymen. 

5. In law. One that oweth a duty or lervice to another; or, 

after a fort, dependeth upon another. Cowel. 

6. That which is united with another ; a concomitant ; a con- 

fequent. 

Beware, 

And govern well thy appetite, left fin 
Surprize thee, and her black attendant , death. Par . I. b, vii. 
They fecure themfelves firfl from doing nothing, and then 
from doing ill ; the one being fo clofe an attendant on the 
other, that it is fcarce poffible to fever them. Decay of Piety. 

Pie had an unlimited fenfe of fame, the attendant of noble 
fpirits, which prompted him to engage in travels. Pop.EJf.enH. 

It is hard to take into view all the attendants or confequcnts 
that will be concerned in the determination of a queflion. 

Watts’s Improvement of the Mina. 

Atte'nder. n.f. [from attend.] Companion; allociate. 

The gypfies were there, 

Like lords to appear, 

With fuch their attenders, , 

As you thought offenders. Ben Johnfon s Cypjf 

Att'ent. adj. [attentus, Lat.] Intent; attentive; heedful; 

regardful. * . 

Now mine eyes fhall be open, and mine ears attent untotne 

prayer that is made in this place. 2 Chron. vii. 15* 

What can then be lefs in me than defire, 

'Fo fee thee, and approach thee, whom 1 know, 

Declar’d the Son of God, to hear attent . 

Thy wifdom, and behold thy godlike deeds. P cir. Regained. 
Read your chapter in your prayers ; little interruptions w 
make your prayers lefs tedious, and yourlelf more atUnt up 

them / Taylors Guide to Devotion 

To want of judging abilities, we may add their want 0 
leifure to apply their minds to fuch a ferious and attent coniide- 

ration. , . , . „ r » 

Being denied communication by their ear, their eye 

more vigilant, attent , and heedful. Holder ‘s El. of Sp • 

A'ttentates. n. f [ attentata , Lat.] Proceedings in 
of judicature, pending fuit, and after an inhibition is decree 
and gone out ; thofe things which are done after an ex J 
dicial appeal, may likewife be filled attentates. Ay tjf. 
Attention. », / [attention, Fr.] The aa of attending 
heedin^ ; the ad of bending the mind upon any thing. 

They fay the tongues of dying men 

Inforce attention like deep harmony. Shakefp. c J*j t0 
He perceived nothing but filence, and figns o ^ a . rf ari 
what he would further fay. Bacon s y 

But him the gentle angel by the hand xi . 

Soon rais’d, and his attention thus recall d. Far . wjh 
By attention the ideas, that offer themfelves, are ta e ^ 
of, and, as it were, regiflered in the memory. 

Attention is a very neceffary thing; truth doth jLfyl 
flrike the foul at firfl fight. Watts s Improv. of . ^ 

Attentive, adj. [from attent.] Heedful; regardful, 

attention. ir-Anal dif- 

Being moved with thefe and the like your e e( j 

courfes, whereunto we gave mod attentive ^ : p re f ace. 

even unto our fouls. 00 5 I’m 
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l’m never merry 

Mufick’s force can tame the furious beafl , 

Can make the wolf, or foaming boar, reilrain 
His rage ; the lion drop his crefled main, 

j*-. 

If a man look fharply and attentively, he fhall onu^, 
f0 Ahe U c S aufe e of e co!dt’ fqnick Ipini in a' cold body; as will 

o f - s 

Atte ntiveness. n.J. [_rrom chick, ic j 


■“TX rehtn ort^uee.' 's death, bravely confelTed and 
lamented by the king, how 

Atte'nuant. adj, [attenuam, Lat.] What has the power of 

TiTaTTE'NUATE. v fa. [ aitenm , Lat.] To make thm, or 

fle The finer part belonging to the juice of grapes, being atte- 
matedmi fubtilized, was changed into an ardent fpirit. Ley le. 
Vinegar curd, put upon an egg, not only diiiolves tne fhc , 

but alfo ^attenuates the white contained in it into a limpid water. 

WtJ email s ourgery. 

It is of the nature of acids to diffolve or attenuate, and of 
alkalies to precipitate or incraffate. A ewton s Optu s. 

The ingredients are digefled and attenuated by heat; they 
are flirred and conflantly agitated by winds. Arbuth. on Air. 
Attenuate, adj. [from the verb.] Made thm, or 

Vivification ever confifleth in fpirits attenuate , which the 
cold doth congeal and coagulate. Bacon’s A atural Hiftory. 
Attenua'tion. n.f. [from attenuate.] I he act oi making 

any thing thin or (lender ; leffemng. r , 

Chiminy with a hammer upon the outfide of a hell, the iouna 
will be according to the inward concave of the bell ; whereas 
the elifion or attenuation of the air, can be only between the 
hammer and the outfide of the bell. Bacon s Fat. Hiftory. 
A'tter. n.f [atep, Sax. venom.] Corrupt matter. A word 
much ufed in Lincolnfhire. Skinner, 

To Atte'st. v. a. [ atteftor , Lat.] 

1. To bear witnefs of ; to witnefs. 

Many particular fadls are recorded in holy writ, attefted by 
particular pagan authors. Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 

2. To call to witnefs; to invoke as confcious. 

The facred flreams, which heav’n’s imperial flate 
Attefts in oaths, and fears to violate. Dryden 5 JEncid. 

Atte'st. ?;./ [from the verb.] Witnefs; teflimony ; at- 
teflation. 

With the voice divine 

Nigh thunderflruck, th’ exalted man, to whom 
Such high atteft was giv’n, a while furvey’d 
With wonder. Paradife Regained , b. i. 

Attest a'tion. n.f [from atteft.] Teflimony; witnefs; evi- 
dence. 

There remains a feconu kind of peremptorinefs, of thofe 
who can make no relation without an atieftation of its cer- 
tainty. Government of the Tongue. 

The next coal-pit, mine, quarry, or chalk-pit, will give at- 
teft at ion to what 1 write, thefe are lo obvious that I need not 
feck for a compurgator. Woodward' s Nat. Hi /lory. 

We may derive a probability from the atteftation of wife and 
honed men by word or writing, or the concurring witnefs of 
multitudes who have feen and known what they relate. Watts. 
AttFguous. adj. [attiguus, Lat.] Hard by; adjoining. Diet. 
To Atti'nge. v. a. [ attingo , Lat.] To touch lightly or gently. 

Did. 

To AT ITRE. v. a. [attirer, Fr.] To drefs ; to habit ; to ar- 
ray. 

Let it likewife your gentle bread infpire 
Withfweet infufion, and put you in mind 

Of that proud maid, whom now thofe leaves attire, 

Proud Daphne. Spenfer, Sonnet xxxvii. 

My Nan fhall be the queen of all the fairies ; 

Finely attired in a robe of white. Shakej r p. Ad. W. of Wlncf 
With the linen mitre fhall he be attired. Lev. xvi. 4. 

Now the fappy boughs 
Attire themfelves with blooms. 

Atti're. n.f. [from the verb ] 

1. Clothes; drefs ; habit. 

It is no more difgrace to Scripture to have left things free to 
be ordered by the church, than for nature to have left it to the 
wit of man to devife his own attire. Hooker , b. iii. 

After that the Roman attire grew to be in account, and the 
gown to be in ufe among them. Sir John Davies on Ireland. 
1 hy fumptuous buildings, and thy wife’s attire , 

Hath cod a mafs of publick treafury. 

Shakefpeares Henry VI. p. ii. 
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And in this coarfe attire, which I now weal, jy annii 
With God and with the Mufes I coni'-! . 

Vv hen lavifh nature, with her bell attire, XVallcr. 

Cloaths the gay fpring, the feafon of deli.e. 

I pafs their form, and ev’ry charming grace, 

But their attire, like liveries of a kind, _ £>,.«/. 

All rich and rare, is frefli within my mind. 

3. In botany. d the w hich is either 

die empalement the foliat, , thmm9 or fuitSj as m 

florid or feiniform. flu > con flft fometimes o( two, 

the flowers of mangold and U . > > t ; s the floret, 

but commonly of three pan :s - ‘ uk t h e cowflip flower, 

the body of which is divided at the tcp, UK. 

into five diftina parts. Semiform ature confifts of two 

the chives and apices; one upon each atu r e. . a 

Atti'reR. n.f. [from attire] One that attires another^* 

AWU^ n.f. [attitude, Fr. from , M-] , pollure 

Bernini would have taken his opinion up 

attitude of a figure. . „ with 

They were famous originals that g avC Ui L ^ HdiCon* 

the fame air, podure, and attitudes. u J 

Atto lTe A: Idj. [attollens, Lat.] That which raife or lifts ^ 

I fhall farther take notice of the exquifite Iffruti 1 
attollcnt and depriment mufcles. Derham’t 
Atto'rnev. n.f. [attornatus, low Lat. from tour, Fr. Urn qm 
vient a tour d'autrui ; qui alterius vices fubit.] 

1. Such a perfon as by confent, commandment, orrequed, takes 
heed, fees, and takes upon him the charge o* other men s Lufi 
nefs, in their abfence. Attorney is either general or fpecial . 
Attorney general is he that by general authority is appointed to 
all our affairs or fuits ; as the attorney general ok the king, which 
is nearly the fame with Procurator O far is in the Roman em- 
pire. Attorneys general are made either by the king s letters 
patent, or by our appointment before juflices in eyre, in open 
court. Attorney fpecial or particular , is he that is employed in 
one or more caufes particularly fpecified. Tnere are alio, in 
refpedl of the divers courts, attorneys at large, and attorneys j fe- 
cial, belonging to this or that court only. . Ccwe.. 

Attorneys in common law, are nearly the fame with pro^xois 
in the civil law, and foiicitors in courts of equity. Attorneys 
fue out writs or procefs, or commence, carry on, and defend 
adlions, or other proceedings, in the names of other peifons, 
in the courts of common law. None arc admitted to act 
without having ferved a elerkfhip for five years, taking, the 
proper oath, being enrolled, and examined by the judges. 1 he 
attorney general pleads within the bar. 1 o him come wanants 

for making out patents, pardons, & c. and he is the principal 
manager of all law affairs of the crown. Chamber s. 

I am a fubjedl, 

And challenge law : attorneys are deny’d me. 

And therefore perfonally I lay my claim 
To mine inheritance. Shakefp. Richard ID 

The king’s attorney , on the contrary^ 

Urg’d on examinations, prools, confeflions, 

Of divers witneffes. Shakefp. Henry VIIL 

Defpairing quacks with curfes fled the place. 

And vile attorneys, now an ufelefi race. Pope , Epift • iii. 
2. It was anciently ufed for thofe who did any bufrnds for an- 
other ; now only in law. 

I will attend my hufband ; it is my office ; 

And will have no attorney but myfelf ; 

And therefore let me have him home. Shak. Com. of Err* 

Why fhould calamity be lull of words ? 

— Windy attorneys to their client woes, 

Airy fucceedersof inteflate joys. Shakefp. Richard Hit 


Philips. 


To Atto'rney. v. a. [from the noun ; the verb is now no 
in ufe.] 

1. To perform by proxy. 

Their encounters, though not perfonal, have been royally 
attornied with interchange of gifts. Shakefp. Winter s Tates 

2. To employ as a proxy. 

As I was then 

Advertifing, and holy to your bufinefs, 

1 Net changing heart with habit, I am flill 
Attornied to your fervice. Shakejp. Meafure for MeaCurc. 

Attc/rneyship. n.f. [from attorney.] The office of an at- 
torney. 

But marriage is a matter of more wofth. 

Than to be dealt in by attorneyjhjf. Shakefp. Henry VL 

Atto'urnment. n.f. [ attournement , Fr.] An yielding of the 
tenant to a new lord, or acknowledgment of him to be his 
lord ; for, otherwife, he that buyeth or obtaineth any lands or 
tenements of another, which are in the occupation of a third, 
cannot get pofTeflion. Cowel. 

ToATTRA'CT. v a. [attraho, attradiim, Lat.] 

1. To draw to fomething. 

A man fhould fcarce perfuade the affeiSlions of the loauffone, 
or that jet and amber attradeth draws and light bodies. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The 
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The Tingle atoms each to other tend. 

Attract , attracted to, the next in place. 

Form’d and imped'd its neighbour to embrace. Pope. 

2. To allure ; to invite. 

Adorn’d 

She was indeed, and lovely, to attract 
Thy love ; not thy fubje&ion. Milton's Par. Loft, b. x. 
Shew the care of approving all actions fo, as may moft effec- 
tually attract all to this profeffion. Hammond's F undam. 

Deign to be lov’d, and ev’ry heart fubdue ! 

What nymph could e’er attract fuch crowds as you ! Pope. 
Attract, n.f. [from to attract.] Attra#ion; the power of 
drawing. 

Feel darts and charms, attracts and flames, 

And woe and contra# in their names. Hudibras. 

Attra'ctical. adj. [from attrad.] Having the power to 

draw to it. * 

Some ftones are endued with an electrical or attraClical 
virtue. Ray on the Creation. 

Attraction, n.f. [from attrad.] 

1 . The power of drawing any thing. 

The drawing of amber and jet, and other eleCtrick bodies, 
and the attraction in gold of the fpirit of quickfilver at dif- 
tance ; and the attraction of heat at diftance ; and that of fire 
to naphtha ; and that of fome herbs to water, though at dif- 
tance ; and divers others, we fhall handle. Bacons Nat. Hift. 

Loadftones and touched needles, laid long in quickfilver, 
have not admitted their attraction. Browns Vulgar Errours . 

Attraction may be performed by impulfe, or fome other 
means ; I ufe that word, to fignify any force by which bodies 
tend towards one another. Newton s Opticks. 

2. T he power of alluring or enticing. 

Setting die attraction of my good parts afide, I have no other 
charms. Shakefp. Merry f Fives of Windfor. 

Attractive, adj. [from attract.'] 

1 . Having the power to draw any thing. v 

What if the fun 

Be centre to the world ; and other ftars. 

By his attractive virtue, and their own. 

Incited, dance about him various rounds. Paradife Loft . 

Some the round earth’s cohefion to fecure, 

For that hard talk employ magnetick power ; 

Remark, fay they, the globe, with wonder own 
Its nature, like the fam’d attractive ftone. Blackmore . 

Bodies a# by the attractions of gravity, magnetifm, and 
eleCtricity ; and thefe inftances make it not improbable but 
there may be more attractive powers than thefe. Newt. Opt. 

2 . Inviting ; alluring ; enficing. 

Happy is Hermia, wherefoe’er (he lies ; 

For file hath blefled and attractive eyes. 

Shakefp. Midfnm. Night's Dream. 

I pleas’d, and with attractive graces won, 

The molt averfe, thee chiefly. Paradife Loft, b. ii. 

AttraCtive. n.f. [from attrad.] That which draws or in- 
cites allurement ; except that attractive is of a good or indiffe- 
rent fenfe, and allurement generally bad. 

The condition of a fervant ftaves him off to a diftance ; 
but the gofpel fpeaks nothing but attradives and invitation. 

South. 

AttraCtively. aclv. [from attractive.'] With the power of 
attracting or drawing. 

AttraCtiveness. n.f. [from attractive.] The quality of 
being attractive. 

AttraCtor. n.f. [from attract.] The agent that attra#s ; 
a drawer. 

If the ftraws be in oil, amber draweth them not ; oil makes 
the ftraws to adhere fo, that they cannot rife unto the attrac - 
tor - m Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

A'ttrahent. n.f [attrahens,!^^.] I hat which draws. 

Our eyes will inform us of the motion of the fteel to its at- 
trahent. Glanville s Stcp/is. 

Attrecta'tion. n.f. [ attreClatio , Lat.] Frequent handling.!). 
Attributable, adj. [attribuo, Lat.] That which may be 
aferibed or attributed ; afcribable ; imputable. 

Much of the origination of the Americans feems to be at- 
tributable to the migrations of the Seri. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To ATTRIBUTE, v. a [ attribuo , Lat.] 

1. To aferibe ; to give ; to yield. 

To their very "bare judgment fomewhat a reafonable man 
would attribute, notwithftanding the common imbeciUities 
which are incident unto our nature. Hooker, b. ii. 

We attribute nothing to God that hath any repugnancy or 
contradidion in it. Power and wifdom have no repugnancy 
in them. Tillotfon. 

2. To impute, as to a caufe. 

I have obferved a Campania determine contrary to appear- 
ances, by the caution and conduCt of a general, which were 
attributed to his infirmities. _ Temple. 

The imperfeCfion of telefcopes is attributed to fpherical 
dalles j and mathematicians have propounded to figure them 
hv the conical fections. Newtons Opticks . 


ATTRIBUTE, n.f [from to attribute.] 
i. The thing attributed to another, as perfection to theSu 


Being. 


l P r efiie 
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Power, light, virtue, wifdom, and goodnefs, being all but 
tributes of one Ample eflence, and of one God, we in all T 
mire, and in part difeern. Sir LValter Rnl * »* 

Your vain poets after did miftake, 

Who ev’ry attribute a god did make. Dry den's Tyr. Lm 

All the perfections of God are called his attributes ; f 0 ff‘ 
cannot be without them. Watts's LoC i 

2. Quality ; adherent. 

They muft have thefe three attributes ; they mull be men of 
courage, fearing God, and hating covetoufnefs. 

3. A thing belonging to another ; an appendant. 

His feeptre thews the force of temporal pow’r. 

The attribute to awe and majefty ; 

But mercy is above tlnsfcepter’d fway, 

It is an attribute to God himfelf. Shak. Merchant of Venice 
The fculptor, to diftinguifh him, gave him, what the m e l 
dallifts call his proper attributes, a fpear and a Ihield. Addifon 

4. Reputation^ honour. 

It takes 

From our atchievements, though perform’d at height, 

The pith and marrow of our attribute. Shakejp. Hamkl 
Attribution, n.f. [from to attribute.] Commendation. 

If fpeaking truth, 

In this fine age, were not thought flattery. 

Such attribution fhould the Douglas have, 

As not a foldier of this feafen’s ftamp 
Should go fo general current through the world. 

Shakefp. Henry IV, p t j. 

AttriTe. adj. [aitritus, Lat.] Ground; worn by rubbing. 

Or by collifion of two bodies, grind 
The air attrite to fire. Milton's Paradife Loft , b, x. 

AttriTeness. n.f. [from attrite.] The being much worn. 
AttriTion. n.f [attritio, Lat,] 

1. The a# of wearing things, by rubbing one againff another. 

This vapour, afeending inceflantly out of the abyfs, and 
pervading the ftrata of gravel, and the reft, decays the bones 
and vegetables lodged in thofe ftrata ; this fluid, by its conti- 
nual attrition , fretting the faid bodies. JVoodw. Rat. Hijlorj, 
The change of the aliment is effeCfed by attrition of the in- 
ward ftomach, and diftolvent liquor aflifted with heat. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. [With divines.] Grief for fin, arifing only from the fear of 
punifhment ; the lovveft degree of repentance. 

To Attune, v. a. [from tune.] 

1. To make any tiling mufical. 

Airs, vernal airs. 

Breathing the fmell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves. Milton s Par. Left , b. i\ f . 

2. To tune one thing to another ; as, he attunes his voice to his 
harp. 

Attu'rney. n.f. See Attorney. 

Atwe'en. adv. or prep. [See Between.] Betwixt; between; 
in the midft of two things. 

Herloofe long yellow locks, like golden wire, 

Sprinkled with pearl, and perling flowers atween , 

Do, like a golden mantle, her attire. Spenfer's Epitholam. 
AtwPxt .prep. [See Betwixt.] In the middle of two things. 
But with outrageous ftrokes did him reftrain, 

O • t * 

And with his body barr’d the way atwixt them twain. 

Fairy ftftueen, b. i. 

To AVAIL, v. a. [from valoir, Fr. to avail being nearly the 
fame thing with faire valoir.] 

1. To profit; to turn to profit; with ^before the thingufea. 

Then fhall they feek t’ avail themfelves of names, 
Places, and titles ; and with thefe to join 
Secular pow’r. Milton's Par. Loft, b.w> 

Both of them avail themfelves of thofe licences, which A- 
polio has equally beftowed on them. Dryden's Dufrcjnvj* 

2. To promote; toprofper; to afiift. 

Meantime he voyag’d to explore the will 
Of Jove on high Dodona’s holy hill, ? - 

What means might beft his fafe return avail. PcpesUi)jj> 
To Ava'il. v. n. To be of ufe ; to be of advantage. 

Nor can my ftrength avail, unlefs by thee ? 
Endu’d with force, I gain the victory. Drydcn s V ! l5. 

When real merit is wanting, it avails nothing to have e ^ n 
encouraged by the great. Pope’s Preface to his ' or s. 

Ava'il. n.f [from to avail.] Profit; advantage; bene t. 
For all that elfe did come, were fure to fail ; 

Yet would he further none but for avail. - , 

Spenfer's Hubbard' sW 

I charge thee, 

As heav’n fhall work in me for thine avail, » 

To tell me truly. Shakefp. All’s well that en s 

Truth, light upon this way, is of no more avail to ^ 
errour. 

Available, adj. [from qvail.] 

I, Profitable; advantageous. 


All fliincrc fnhipFV fr> aCtion. the 


1 dnes fo far incline unto, 
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as reafon judges them more available to our blifs. Hooker, b. L 
*• StU by content. Hooker, b i. 

ments°; how much more available then may 
A vVit"”“. C »; f [liom available.} Power of promoting 
th< wfd^rtom ‘that flppofition of the efficacy 

[from -U profit. 

To Ava‘ to fiSk: fwordiut of ufe. 

F He did abate and aval, the fovereignty into more CrM 
towards that fee, than had been among us. V atm. 

To Ava'le. v. n. To fink. . 

But when his latter ebb gins to avalc, _ 

Huge heaps of mud he leaves. b P er, J a * 

Ava'nt-cuard. n'f [avantgarde, Fr.] The van; the firft 

b °m horfemen misht iffue forth without difturbance of the 

foot, and the avant-guard without fhufflmg with the batta.l or 

Sir J. Hayward. 

AVARICE, n.f [avarice, Fr. marina, Lat.] Covetoufnefs ; 
infatiable defire. 

There grows 

In my moft ill compos’d affeClion, fuch 
A ftanchlefs avarice, that were I king, 

I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

This avarice of praife in times to come, 

Thofe long inferiptions crouded on the tomb. Dryd. Juv. 

Nor love his peace of mind deftroys, 

Nor wicked avarice of wealth. Dry den. 

Avarice is infatiable; and fo he went ftill pufhing on for 
more L'EJlrange. 

Avari'cious.*!;. [avarideux, Fr.] Covetous; infatiably defirous. 

I grant him bloody. 

Luxurious, avaricious, falfe, deceitful. Shakefp. Macbeth . 
This fpeech has been condemned, as avaricious ; and Eufta- 
thius judges it to be fpoken artfully. Broome on the Odyjfey. 
Avariciously, adv. [from avaricious.] Covetoufly. 
Avari'ciousness. n.f [from avaricious.] The quality of be- 
ing avaricious. , _ r 

Ava ; st. adv. [from bafta, Ital. it is enough.] Enough; ceafe. 

A word ufed among feamen. 

Ava'unt. interjed. [avaunt, Fr.] A word of abhorrence, by 
which any one is driven away. 

O, he is bold, and bluflies not at death ; 

Avaunt , thou hateful villain, get thee gone ! Sh. King John. 

After this procefs 
To give her the avaunt ! it is a pity 
Would move a monfter. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Miftrefs 1 difmifs that rabble from yourthrone. 

Avaunt /—is Ariftarchus yet unknown ? Dunciad, b. iv. 
A'uburne. adj. [from aubour , bark, Fr.] Brown; of a tan 
colour. 

Her hair is auburne, mine is perfe# yellow. Sh. T. G. ofVer. 

Uisaubume locks on either ftioulder flow’d. 

Which to the fun’ral of his friend he vow’d. Dryd. Fables. 

Lo, how the arable with barley grain 
Stands thick, o’erlhadow’d, thefe, as modern ufe 
Ordains, infus’d, an auburne drink compofe, 

Wholefome, of deaihlefs fame. Philips. 

AUCTION, n.f [audio, Lat.] 

1. A manner of fale in which one perfon bids after another, till 
fo much is bid as the feller is content to take. 

2. The things fold by audlion. 

Afk you why Phrine the whole auction buys ; 

Phrine forefees a general excife. Pope. 

To ATction. v. a. [from audion.] To fell by au#ion 
A'uctionary. adj. [from auction.] Belonging to an audion. 
And much more honeft, to be hir’d, and ftand. 

With audionary hammer in thy hand, 

Provoking to give more, and knocking thrice 
For the old houfhold ftuff of pi#ure’s price. Dryd. Ji 
A'uctionier. n.f. [from auction.] The perfon that mar 


an audlion. 


uven. 
manages 


an auc>iiL/ii« 

A'uctive. adj. [from auCtus, Lat.] Of an increafing quality. D. 
Aucupa'tion. n.f. [aucupatio, Lat.] Fowling; bird-catching. 
AUDACIOUS, adj. [ audadeux , Fr. audax, Lat.] Bold; im- 
pudent ; daring ; always in a bad fenfe. 

Such is thy audacious wickednefs, 

Thy leud, peftif’rous, and diflentious pranks. Shak. H. VI. 

Till Jove, no longer patient, took his time 
T’ avenge with thunder their audacious crime. Dryden. 
Young ftudents, byaconftant habit of difputing, grow im- 
pudent and audacious , proud and dlfdainful. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
Audaciously, adv. [from audacious.] Boldly; impudently. 
Vol. I. 
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An angel Ihalt thou fee, , r 1 T 

Yet fear not thou, but fpeak audacicufty . Love s Lav. 

Audaciousness, n.f [from audacious.] /mpudence 
Auda'city. n.f [from audax, Lat.] Spirit; boldness, con 

Lean, raw-bon’d rafeals ! who would e’er fuppofe* 

They had fuch courage and audacity. Shakefp. henry 
Great effbas come of induftry and perfeverance foi au- 
dacity doth almoft bind and mate the weaker fort of minds. 
y Bacon's Natural Hiftory , N° 902. 

For want of that freedom and audacity , neceflary in com- 
merce witl. men, his perfonal modefty overthrew all pub- 

lick a#ions. 

A'udible. adj [audibilis, Lat.] 

1 That which may be perceived by hearing. 

Vifibles work upon a looking-glafs, and audilles upon 1 

places of echo, which refemble in fome fort 
^ ar> Bacon's Nat. hiftory , N 2 6 j • 

Eve, who unfeen. 

Yet all had heard, with audible lament . 

Difcover’d foon the place of her retire. I aradife Loft , b.x 1. 
Every fenfe dotli not operate upon fancy with the fame iorce^ 
The conceits of vifibles are clearer and ltronger than tho.e of 
audibles. Grew's Cofmologta bacra, b. 11. 

2. Loud enough to be heard. , r , 

One lean mg over a wall twenty-five fathom deep, and Ipeak- 
; n <r foftly, the water returned an audible echo. Bacon. 

A'udibleness. n.f [from audible.] Capableneis of being 

A'udibly. adv. [from audible.] In fuch a manner as to be heard. 

And Iaft, the funs of all, my Father’s voice 
Audibly heard from hcav’n, pronounc’d me his. P ar. Reg. 

A'udience. n. f. [1 audience , Fr.] 

1. The a# of hearing or attending to any thing. 

Now I breathe again 

Aloft the flood, and can give audience . 

To any tongue, fpeak it of what it will. Shak. King John . 

Thus far his bold difeourfe, without controul. 

Had audience. Milton's Par. Loft, b. v. 

His look 

Drew audience, and attention ftill as night, 

Or fummer’s noon-tide air. Milton s P ar. Loft, b. ii. 

2. The liberty of fpeaking granted ; a hearing. 

Were it reafon to give men audience, pleading for the over- 
throw of that which their own deed hath ratified ? Hooket » 
According to the fair play of the world, 

Let me have audience : I am fent to fpeak, ^ 

My holy lord of Milan, from the king. Shakefp. K. John . 

3. An auditory ; perfons colleaed to hear. 

Or, if the ftar of ev’ning, and the moon, 

Hafte to thy audience , night with her will bring 
Silence. Milton's Par. Loft , b. vih 

The hall was filled with an audience of the greateft eminence 
for quality and politenefs. Addifon. Guard. N° 115* 

It proclaims the triumphs of goodnefs in a proper audience , 
even before the whole race of mankind. Atterbury s Sermons. 

4. The reception of any man w T ho delivers a folemn meflage. 

In this high temple, on a chair of ftate, 

The feat of audience, old Latinus fate. Dryden's /Eneid. 
Audience Court. A court belonging to the archbifhop of Can- 
terbury, of equal authority with the arches court, though infe- 
riour both in dignity and antiquity. The original of this court 
was, becaufe the archbifhop of Canterbury heard feveral caufes 
extrajudicially at home in his own palace ; in which, before he 
would finally determine any thing, he ufually committed them 
to be difeufled by men learned in the civil and canon laws, whom 
thereupon he called his auditors : and fo in time it became the 
power of the man, who is called caufarum uegotiorurr.que audien- 
tice Cantuarienfts auditor, feu ojji inalis. Cowel. 

A'udit. n.f. [from audit, he hears, Lat.] A final account. 

If they, which are accuftomed to weigh all tilings, fhall here 
fit down to receive our audit , the fum, which truth ainounteth 
to, will appear to be but this. Hooker , b. v. 

He took my father grofsly, full of bread. 

With all his crimes broad blown, and fiufh as May ; 

And how his audit ftands, who knows fave heav’n ? Hamlet, 

I can make my audit up, that all 
From me do back receive the flow’r of all. 

And leave me but the bran. Shakefp. Ccriolanus. 

To A'udit. v. a. [from audit.] To take an account finally. 
Bifhops ordinaries auditing all accounts, take twelve pence. 

Ayliff e s Pareigon. 

I love exa# dealing, and let Hocus audit , he knows how the 
money was difburfed. Arbuthnot' s Hift. of J. Bull. 

Audi'tion. n.f. [auditio, Lat.] Hearing. 

A'uditor. n. f. [ auditor , Lai.] 

I. A hearer. 

Dear coufin, you that were laft day fo high in the pulpit 
againft lovers, are you now become fo mean an auditor ? 

Sidney, b. ii. 

What a play tow’rd ? I’ll be an and tor ; 

An a#or too, perhaps. Shakejp. Midfummer Night's Dream. 
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This firft do&rine, though admitted by many of his audi- 
tors , is exprefsly againft the Epicureans. Bentley s Sermons. 

1. A } erfon employed to take an account ultimately. 

If you fulpecl my hufbandry, 

Call me before th’ exacted: auditors , 

And fet me on the proof. Shakefp. Timon . 

3. In ecclcfiaftical law. 

The archbifhop’s ufage was to commit the difcuffing of caufes 
to certain perfons learned in the law, filled his auditors. 

Aylijffe’s Parergon. 

4. In the {late. 

A king’s officer, who, yearly examining the accounts of all 
under-officers accountable, makes up a general book. Cow el. 
Auditory, adj. [ auditorius , Lat.J That which has the power 
of hearing. 

Is not hearing performed by the vibrations of fome medium, 
excited in ihe auditory nerves by the tremours of the air, and 
propagated threugh the capillamcnts of thofe nerves ? Newton. 
A'uditor y. n.f. 1 auditorium , Lat.J 

1. An audience ; a collection of perfons afTembled to hear. 

Met in the church, I look upon you as an auditory fit to be 
waited on, as you are, by both univerfities. South. 

Demades never troubled his head to bring his auditory to 
their wits, by dry reafon. L’Eftrange. 

Several of this auditory were, perhaps, entire flrangers to the 
perfon whofe death we now lament. Atterbury s Sermons. 

2. A place where leClures are to be heard. 

A'uditress. n.f. [from auditor.} The woman that hears 5 a 
fhe hearer. 

Yet went fhe not, as not with fuch difeourfe 
Delighted, or not capable her car 
Of what was high : fuch pleafure fhe referv’d, 

Adam relating, fhe foie auditrefs. Milt. Par. Loft, b. viii. 
To Ave'l. v. a. [ avcllo , Lat.J I'o pull away. 

The beaver in chafe makes fome divulfion of parts, yet are 
not thefe parts avelled to be termed teflicles. Brown sVulg. Err. 
A've Mary, n f. [from the firft words of the falutation to the 
Bleffed Virgin, Ave Maria.] A form of worfhip repeated by 
the Romanifls in honour of the Virgin Mary. 

All his mind is bent on holinefs, 

To number Ave Maries on his beads. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
AVeNAGE. n.f. [of avena, oats, Lat.J A certain quantity of 
oats paid to a landlord, inflead of fome other duties, or as a 
rent by the tenant. Dibi. 

To AVENGE. v. a. [ venger , Fr.J 

1 . To revenge. 

I will avenge me of mine enemies. Ifaiah , i. 24. 

They flood againfl their enemies, and were avenged of their 
adverfaries. Wifd. xi. 3. 

I will avenge the blood of Jezreel upon the houfe of Jehu. 

Hofea, i. 4. 

2. To punifh. 

Till Jove, no longer patient, took his time 
T* avenge with thunder your audacious crime. Dryden. 
Ave'ngeance. n.f. [from avenge.] Punifhment. 

This negledled fear 
Signal avengeance , fuch as overtook 

A°mifer. ^ Philips. 

Ave'ngement. n.f. [from avenge.] Vengeance; revenge. 
That he might work th’ avengement for his fhame 
On thofe two caitives which had bred him blame. 

Spenfers Hubberd’ s Tale. 

All thofe great battles which thou boafts to win 
Through flrife and bloodfhed, and avenge?nent 
Now praifed, hereafter thou fhalt repent. Fairy Tfucen, b. i. 
Avenger, n.f. [from avenge. J 

1. Punifher. 

That no man go beyond his brother, becaufe that the Lord 
is the avenger of all fuch. 1 Thejfi. iv. 6. 

, Ere this he had return’d, with fury driv’n 
By his avengers-, fince no place like this 
Can fit his punifhment, or their revenge. Par. Loft , b. x. 

1. Revenger; taker of vengeance for. 

The juft avenger of his injured anceftors, the victorious Louis 
was darting his thunder. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

But juft difeafe to luxury fucceeds, 

And ev’ry death its own avenger breeds. Pope’s EJf. on M. 
A've ns. n.f. [caryophyllata, Lat.J The fame with herb bennet. 
The characters are ; It hath pennated or winged leaves ; the 
cup of the flower confifts of one leaf, cut into ten fegments ; 
the flower confifts of five leaves, fpreading open ; the feeds are 
formed into a globular figure, each having a tail ; the roots are 
perennial, and fmell fweet. Thefpecies are, 1. Commons. 

2. Mountain averts, with large yellow flowers, &c. The firft 
fort grows wild in England, Scotland and Ireland ; but the fe- 
cond fort came from the Alps. The firft is ufed in medicine, 
and in confeCtionary for fced-cakes. Millar. 

Ave'nture. n.f. [a venture, Fr.J A mifchance, caufing a man’s 
death, without felony ; as when he is fuddenly drowned, or 
burnt, by any fudden difeafe falling into the fire or water. See 
Adventure. Cowel. 

A' VENUE. n.f. [ avenue , Fr. It is fometimes pronounced with 
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the accent on the fecond fyllable, as Waits obfervds • k 
generally placed on the firft. J 5 utlt is 

1. A way by which any place may be entered. 

Good guards were fet up at all die avenues of the c'tv 
keep all people from going out. Clarendon 1 

Truth is a ftrong-hold, and diligence is laying fle 4 to 
fo that it mull obferve all the avenues and paftesto it. b 0 V 

2. An alley, or walk of trees before a houfe. ° uth ’ 

'Fo AVE R. v. a. [averer, Fr. from verum, truth, Lat.J Fo > 

clare pofitively, or peremptorily. de ‘ 

The reafon of the thing is clear; 

Would Jove the naked truth aver. 

Then vainly the philofopher avers. 

That reafon guides our deed, and inftinCt theirs. 

How can we juftly diff’rent caufes frame. 

When the effeCts entirely are the fame ? p • 

We may aver, though the power of God be infinite, th’ 


nor. 


Bentleys Sermons, 


capacities of matter are within limits. 

A'verage. n f [ averagiurn , Lat.J 
1. In law, that duty of fervice which the tenant is to pay to the 
king, or other lord, by his beads and carriages. Chambers 


and 


2. In navigation, a certain contribution that merchants 
others proportionably make towards the lofles of fuch as have 
their goods call overboard for the fafety of the fliip ; 0 r of the 
goods and lives of thofe in thefhip, in a tempeft ; and this con- 
tribution feems to be fo called, becaufe it is fo proportioned 
after the rate of every man’s average or goods carried. Cowel 

3. A fmall duty which merchants, who fend goods in another 

man’s fliip, pay to the mafter thereof for his care of them over 
and above the freight. _ Chambers, 

4. A medium ; a mean proportion. 

Ave'rment. n.f. [from aver.] 

X. Eftablifhment of any thing by evidence. 

To avoid the oath, for averment of the continuance of fome 
eftate, which is eigne, the party will fue a pardo n. Bacon on Alien. 

2. An offer of the defendant to juftify an exception, and the aft 
as well as the offer. Blount, 

Ave'rnat. n.f A fort of grape. See Vine. 
Averrunca'tion. n.f. [from averruncate.] The a£l of root- 
ing up any thing. 

To Averruncate. v. a. [averrunco, Lat.J To root up; te 
tear up by the roots. 

Sure fome mifehief will come of it, 

Unlefs by providential wit. 

Or force, we averruncate it. Hudibras, 

Aversa'tion. n.f. [from averfor , Lat.J 

1 . Hatred ; abhorrence ; turning away with deteftation. 

Hatred is the paffion of defiance, and there is a kind of am- 
fation and hoftility included in its efience. South. 

2. It is moft properly ufed with from before the objeCt of hate. 

There was a ftiff averfation in my lord of Eflex from apply- 
ing himfelf to the earl of Leicefter. Wotton, 

3. Sometimes with to, lefs properly. 

There is fuch a general averfation in human nature to con- 
tempt, that there is fcarce any thing more exafperating. I will 
not deny, but the excefs of the averfation may be levelled againft 
pride. Go ernment of the Longue, § 7. 

4. Sometimes, very improperly, with towards. 

A natural and fecrct hatred and averfation towards fociety, 
in any man, hath fomewhat of the favage beaft. Bam. 

Ave'rse. adj. [ averfus , Lat.J 

1 . Malign ; not favourable. 

Their courage languifh’d, as their hopes decay’d, 

And Pallas, now averfe , refus’d her aid. Dryden s Mneii. 

2. Not pleafed with; unwilling to; having fuch a hatred as to 
turn away. 

Has thy uncertain bofom ever ftrove 
With the firft tumults of a real love ? 

Haft thou now dreaded, and now blefs’d his fway, 

By turns averfe, and joyful to obey? 

Averfe alike to flatter, or offend. 

Not free from faults, nor yet too vain to mend. 

3. It has moft properly from before the objeCt of averfion. 

Laws politick are never framed as they fhould be, unlefs pre- 
fuming the will of man to be inwardly obftinate, rebellious, 
and averfe from all obedience unto the facred laws of his nature. 

Hooker, b. 1. 

They believed all who objected againft their undertaking to 
be averfe from peace. Clarendon, b. vM* 

Thefe cares alone her virgin bread employ, 

Averfe from Venus and the nuptial joy. I c i ( ' 

4. Very frequently, but improperly, to. 

He had, from the beginning of the war, been very averfe to 
any advice of the privy council. Clarendon, b. vnjj 

Diodorus tells us of one Charondos, who was averfe to 
innovation, efpecially when it was to proceed from particu ar 
perfons. Swift on the Dijjenjions in Athens and Rottie» 

Aversely, adv. [from averfe. J 

1. Unwillingly. 

2. Back war Jly. 

Not only they want thofe parts of fecretion, but it is omit 

ted aver fly, or backward, by both fexes. Brown’s Vulgar ,? r * 
J J ; Averse- 


Prior. 

Pofi. 
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Ave'rsenes. n.f. [from averfe.] Un.willingjieA ; backward/] eft. 
The corruption ot man is 111 nothing more manifeft, than in 
his averfenefs to entertain any friettdjffiip or familiarity with 
( 3 od. A Iter bur y s Sermons. 

Aversion, n.f. [averfion, Fr. averfio, Lat.J 

1. Hatred ; diflike; deteftation ; fuch as turns away from the objeCt. 

What if with like averfion I rejeCt 
Riches and realms ? Milton’s Par. Lofi, b. ii. 

2. It is ufed moft properly with from before the object of hate. 

They had an inward averfion from it, and were refolved to 
prevent it by all poffible means. Clarendon, b. viii. 

With men thefe confiderations are ufually caufes of defpite, 
difdain, or averfion from others ; but with God, fo many rea- 
fons of our greater tendernefs towards others. Sprat’s Sermons. 

The fame adhefion to vice, and averfion from goodnefs, will 
be a reafon for rejecting any proof whatfoever. Atterbury. 

3. Sometimes, lefs properly, with to. 

A freeholder is bred with a n. averfion to fubjeCtion. Addifion. 
I might borrow illuftrations of freedom and averfion to re- 
ceive new truths from modern aftronomy. Watts. 

4. bometimes with for. 

The Lucquefe would rather throw themfelves under the go- 
vernment ot tlie Genoefe, than fubmit to a ftate for which 
they have fo great averfion. Addifion on Italy. 

This averfion of the people for the late proceedings of the 
commons, might be improved to good ufes. Swift. 

5. Sometimes, very improperly, with towards. 

His averfion towards the houfe of York was fo predominant, 
as it found place not only in his councils but in his bed. Bacon, 

6. The caufeof averfion. 

They took great pleafure in compounding Iaw-fuits among 
their neighbours ; for which they were the averfion of the 
gentlemen of the long robe. Arbuthnot’s Hifiory ofj. Bull. 
Self-love and reafon to one end afpire ; 

Pain their averfion, pleafure their defire. Pope’s Eff. on Man. 

To AVER"!’, v. a. [ averto , Lat.J 

1. To turn afide; to turn off. 

I befeech you 

T’ avert your liking a more worthy way, 
i hail on a wretch. Shakefp. King Lear. 

At this, forthelaft time, fhe lifts her hand, 

Averts her eyes, and half unwilling drops the brand. Dryden . 

2. To put by, as a calamity. 

0 Lord ! avert whatfoever evil our fwerving may threaten 

unto his church. . Hooker, b. iv. 

Diverfity of conjectures made many, whofe conceits averted 
from themfelves the fortune of that war, to become carelefs 
and fee u re. ^ Knolles’s Hifiory of the Turks. 

Thefe affeCtions earneftly fix our minds on God, and for- 
cibly aver-t from us thofe things which are difpleafing to him, 
and contrary to religion. Sprat's Sermons. 

I hro threaten J lands they wild deftruftion thrown 
Till ardent prayer averts the publick woe. Prior. 

A 1U f' [of alfi, Dutch. J A fool, or filly fellow. Dibi. 

A UGER. n. f . [ egger , Dut.J A carpenter’s tool to bore holes with. 

1 lie auger hath a handle and bit ; its office is to make o-reat 

round holes. When you ufe it, the fluff you work upon is 
commonly laid low under you, that you may the eafier ufe 
your ftrengtli ; for in twilling the bit about by the force of 
both your hands, on each end of the handle one, it cuts areat 
chips out of the fluff. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

Aught, pronoun, [auhr, aphr, Saxon. It is fometimes, impro- 
perly, written ought. J Any thing. 

If I can do it. 

By aught that I can fpeak in his difpraife, 

She fhall not long continue love to him. Sh. T. G. of Verona. 

- V % ma ?’ { ™ n au Z ht 1 know > obtain fuch fubftances as may 
induce the chymifts to entertain other thoughts. Bov/e. 

ut o 0 ? rn y fon? and fee if aught be wanting 
Among thy father’s friends. /Un'T™' n . 

To AUGME NT, v.a. [augment*-, Fr.] To encreafe; to make 
bigger, or more. ’ ^ 

Some curfed weeds her cunning hand did know, 
hat could augment his harm, encreafe his pain. Fairfax 
Rivers, though they continue the denomination of their tirft 
fiream, have ftreams added to them in dieir paffiige, which en 

TotocBvf! "V H f S C ° mm ° n Law °f 

Augme nt. v n. To encreafe ; to grow bigger". 

tut as h is heat with running did aumrat. 

Much more his fight encreasd his hoi defire. Sidm 

1 he rocks are from their old foundations rent : 

1 he winds redouble, and the rains augment ; 

1 he waves on heaps are dafti’d. ° 7)>W V'vmll r 

A'ugment. n.f. [augment, a,,, Lat.] > ^ ^ 

1. Encreafe. J 

2. State of encreafe. a toh s -^ n gler- 

but proper, when nSw^ inflammations 

Aucmenta'tion „ f n,v „, p i " au & me>: ‘- IV’jem. 

‘•^ofe„U4&^g r . 

-.0 C w 10 would be zealous againft regular troops after a 
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peace, will promote an augmentation of thofe on foot. Addifion * 

2. The ffate of being made bigger. 

What modification of matter can make one embryo capable 
of fo prodigioufly' vail augmentation , while another is confined 
to the minutenefs of an infedl. Bentley s Sermons < 

3. The thing added, by which another is made bigger. 

By being glorified, it does not mean that he doth receive any 
augmentation of glory at our hands ; but his name we glorify, 
when we teffify our acknowledgment of his glory. Hooker. 
Augmentation Court. A court eredled by king Henry the 
eight, for the increafe of the revenues of his crown, by the 
fuppreffion of monafteries. Dibi. 

A'ugre. n. f. A carpenter’s tool. See Auger. 

Your temples burned in the cement, and 
Your franchifcs, whereon you flood, confin’d 
Into an augre’s bore. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Augre-hole. n.f. [from augre and hole. ] A hole made by bor- 
ing with an augre. 

What fhould be fpoken here, 

"Where our fate hid within an augre-hole. 

May rufh and feize us ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

A'UGUR. n.f. [augur, Lat.J One who pretends to predict by 
omens, particularly by the flight of birds. 

W hat fay the augurs ? 

— They would not have you ftir forth to-day ; 

Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, 

They could not find a heart within the beaft. Shak. jf. Cafi 
Calchas, the facred feer, who had in view 
Things prefent and die paft, and things to come foreknew : 
Supreme of augurs. Dryden’ s Fables. 

As I and mine confult thy augur , 

Grant the glad omen ; let thy fav’rite rife 
Propitious, ever fearing from the right. Prior. 

To A'ugur. v. n. [from augur.] Toguefs; to conje£lure by 
figns. 

The people love me, and the fea is mine, 

My pow’r’s a crefcent, and my aug’ring hope 

Says it will come to the full. Shakefp. Ant. andCleopaf. 

fought for a crown and bright Lavinia’s bed ; 

So will I meet thee hand to hand oppos’d ; 

My aug’ring mind afi'ures the fame fuccefs. Dryd.K. Arthur. 
To A ugurate. v. n. [ auguror . Lat.J To judge by augury. 
Augura'tion. n fi. [from augur.] The pradlice of augur y 0 
or of foretelling by events and prodigies. 

And Claudius Fulcher underwent the like fuccefs, when he 
^con mued the tripudiary augurations. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Augurer. n.f. [from augur. ] The fame with augur. 

Thefe apparent prodigies. 

The unaccuftom’d terrour of this night. 

And the perfuafion of his augurers. 

May hold him from the capitol to-day. Shakefp. fulim C irf 
A ugtjrial. adj. [from augury.] Relating to augury. 

. Y n this fou . ndation Y ere built the conclufions of fouthfayers, 
ui then- augurial and tripudiary divinations. Brown’s Vulg Err 

I o A ugurise. */. *. [from augur. ] To pradtife divination by 

au g ur y* D 'f 

A bodml 0lIS ' [fr ° m augur '} Prediaing; prefeient; fore- 

<-ru r • ,,, r So fear’d 

1 he fair-man d horfes, that they flew back, and their chariots 
turn d, 

Prefaging in their augur cus hearts the labours that they 
mourn d. „ , rr Z 

A'urni? v „ r r . T _ Chapman s Iliad. 

-ft. i- gury. n. J. [augurium, Lat.J 

x. The ad of prognofticating by omens or prodigies. 

e winds are chang’d, your friends from danger free , 

0r sLT OUnC K my ^ ^ Aden’s Mneid. 

bhe knew by augury divine, 

Venus would fail in herdefien. c 

2. The rules obferved by augurs.^ W ^ m 

7 he goddefs has fuch an averfion to ye, that you are narti- 
cularly excluded out of all auguries, L’Eflmrurp 

3. An omen orprediaion. Dfirange . 

ttt, . , , r ^ ace and thy behaviour. 

Which , if my augury deceive me not, 

Wh^f°?L dbr / ed | ng - , 8lake JP' Gentlemen of Verona. 
\\ hat if this death, which is for him defign d, J 

Had been your doom (far be that augury !) 

11 you not> Aj^engzebe, condemn’d to diei Dryden. 

The pow’rs we both invoke, J 

o you, and yours, and mine, propitious be, 

And firm our purpofe with an augury. Dryden ’ c 

i he I rojan chief appear’d in open fight, ' ^ * 2 * 

xfugnft in vifage, and fereilely bright ; 

His_mother goddefs, with her hands divine, 

a'uc u a 1 ,- fi an Ar de his t ™p lesMne - Dr *' 

from January incltiiive. ’ ' >C name of tIle e, £ ht month 

Auguji 
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Auguji was dedicated to the honour of Auguflus Caefar, be- 
caufe, in the fame month, he was created conful, thrice tri- 
umpher in Rome, fubdued Egypt to the Roman empire, and 
made an end of civil wars ; being before called Sextilis , or the 
fixth from March. Pcacham. 

Augu'stness. n. f [from augujl.] Elevation of look ; dignity; 
loftinefs of mien or afpedt. 

A'viary. 77 . / [from avis , Lat. a bird.] A place inclofed to 
keep birds in. 

In aviaries of wire, to keep birds of all forts, the Italians 
beftow vaA expence ; including great fcope ol ground, variety 
of buflies, trees of good height, running waters, and fome- 
times a Rove annexed, to contemper the air in the winter. 

JVottoiis Ar chit eft lire. 
Look now to your aviary ; for now the birds grow fick of 
their feathers. Evelyns Kalenclar. 

Avi'dit y. n.f [avidity Fr. aviditas, Lat.] Greedinefs; eager- 
nefs; appetite; infatiable defire. 

A'vitous. adj. [ avitus , Lat.] Left by a man’s anceflors ; an- 
cient. Dift. 

To Avi'ze. v. a. [avifer, Fr.] A word out of ufe. 

1. To counfel. 

With that, the hufbandman ’gan him avize. 

That it for him was fitteA exercife. Spenf. Hubb. Talc . 

2. With a reciprocal pronoun, to bethink himfelt ; s avifer , I r. 

But him avizing , he that dreadful deed 
Forbore, and rather chofe, with fcornful fhame. 

Him to a ven go. Spenf er s Hubberd s Tale . 

3. To confider. 

No power he had to Air, nor will to rife. 

That when the careful knight ’gan well avize. 

He lightly left the foe. Fairy Queens b. i. 

A'ukward. See Awkward. 

Auld. adj. [alb. Sax.] A word nowobfolete; but Rill ufed in 
the Scotch dialed!. 

’Tis pride that pulls the country down ; 

Then take thine auld cloak about thee. Soakcfp. Othello. 
Aule'tick. adj. [auleticus, Lat.] Belonging to pipes. Dift. 
A'ulick. adj. [ aulicus , Lat.] Belonging to the court. 

Auln. n.f. [aulne, Fr.] A French meafure of length; an ell. 
To Auma’il. v. a. [from tnaille , Fr. the mefh of a net; whence 
a coat of amaij a coat with network of iron.] To vaiiegaie ; 
to figure. 

In golden buskins of coRly cordwaine. 

All hard with golden bendes, which were entail d 
With curious anticks, and full fair aumad d. dairy fjucen. 
Au'mbry. See Ambry. 

Aunt. n.f. [ tante , Fr. amita, Lat.] A father or mothers lif- 
ter ; correlative to nephew or niece. 

Who meets us here ? my niece Plantagenet, 

Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Glo’Rer. Shak. R. III. 

She went to plain work, and to purling brooks. 

Old fafiiion’d halls, dull aunts , and croaking rooks. Pope. 
AVOCADO, n.f. [Span. Perfica, Lat.] The name of a plant. 
This plant hath a rofe-lhaped flower, confifling of feveral 
leaves, which are ranged in a circle ; from whofe middle nfes 
the pointal, which afterwards becomes a foft, flefhy, pear-fhaped 
fruit, in which is an hard Rone or feed, having two lobes, 
which is included in a membrane or pericardium. 

The tree grows in great plenty in the Spanifli WeR Indies, 
as alfo in the^ifland of Jamaica; and hath been tranfplanted in- 
to the Englifli fettlements in America, upon account of its 
fruit, which is very neceffary for the fupport of life. The 
fruit is of itfelf very infipid, for which reafon they generally 
eat it with the juice of lemons and fugar, to give it a poignan- 
cy. This tree, in warm countries where it is planted, grows to 
the height of thirty feet, with a trunk as large as common 
apple-trees ; the bark fmooth and ol an afli colour ; the branches 
are befet with pretty large oblong fmooth leaves, of a deep 
areen colour throughout the year- The flowers and fruit are 
produced towards the extremity of the branches. Millat . 
To A'VOCATE. v. a. [ avoco , Lat.] To call off from buh- 

nefs; to call away. .. ,. r r ^ r .u r 1 

Their diveflure of mortality difpenfes them fiom thofe la- 
borious and avocating duties to diflreffed chriflians, and their 
fecular relations, which are, here requilite. oy t. 

Avoca'tion. n. f [from avocate.] 

1. The aft of calling alide. . r r 

The buRle of bufinefs, the avocations of our fenfes, and the 

din of a clamorous world, are impediments. Glanvilles Seep. 

Stir up that remembrance, which his many avocations of bu- 
finefs have caufed him to lay afide. Dryd. Aurengz. Pref. 

2. The bufinefs that calls ; or the call that fummons away. 

It is a fubjedt that we may make fome progrefs in its con- 
templation within the time, that the ordinary time of life, and 
the permiflion of neceffary avocations , a man may 
fuch a contemplation. Half r Ortpn g Mankind 

God does frequently inject into the foul defied impulfes to 
duty, and powerful a vocations from fin. ^ out). 

By the fecular cares and avocations which accompany mar- 
riage, the clergy have been furniflied with skill in common 


life. 


Atterbury. 


To AVOID, v. a. [ vuider , Fr.] 

1. Tofiiun; to efcape. 

The wifdom of pleafing God, by doing what he commands* 
and avoiding what he forbids. Tillotfon. 

2. To endeavour to Rum. 

The fafliion of the world is to avoid coR, and you encoun- 
ter it. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing, 

3. To evacuate ; to quit. 

What have you to do here, fellow ? pray you, avoid the 
houfe. Shakefp. Goriolanus. 

If any rebel fhould be required of the prince confederate, 
the prince confedederate fliould command him to avoid the 
country. Bacon's Henry VII. 

He defired to fpeak with fome few of us : whereupon fix of 
us only Rayed, and the reR avoided the room, bacon's N. All. 

4. Tooppofe; to hinder effedt. 

The removing that which caufed putrefaction, doth prevent 
and avoid putrefaction. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. N° 34.0. 

To Avoid, v. n. 

1. To retire. 

And Saul caR the javelin ; for he faid, I will finite David 
even to the wall with it : and David avoided out of his pre- 
fence twice. 1 Sa?n. xviii. n. 

2. To become void or vacant. 

Bifliopricks are not included under benefices : fo that if a 
perfon takes abifhoprick, it does not avoid by force of that law 
of pluralities, but by the ancient common law. 

Ayliffe's Parergon Juris Canonic: . 
Avoidable, adj. [from avoid.] That which may be avoided, 
Riunned, orefcaped. 

Want of exactnefs in fuch nice experiments is fcarce avoid- 
able. Boyle. 

To take feveral things for granted, is hardly avoidable to any 
one, whofe task it is to fhew the falfehood or improbability of 
any truth. Locke. 

Avo'idance. n.f. [from a void.'] 

1 . The adt of avoiding. 

It is appointed to give us vigour in the purfuit of what is 
good, or in the avoidance of what is hurtful. IP atts's Logick . 

2. The courfe by which any thing is carried off. 

For avoidances , and drainings of water, where there is too 
much, we fliall fpeak of. Bacon's Nat. Hi/lory , N° boo. 

AvoIder. n.f [from avoid.] 

1 . The perfon that avoids or Ihuns any thing. 

2. The perfon that carries any thing away. 

3. The veffel in which things are carried away. 

Avo'idless. adj. [from avoid.] Inevitable; that which cannot 

be avoided. 

That avoidlefs ruin in which the whole empire would be in- 
volved. Dennis s Let-teis. 

AvoirdupoAs. n.f. [avoir du poids, Fr.] A kind of weight, 
of which a pound contains fixteen ounces, and is in proportion 
to a pound Troy, as feventeen to fourteen. All the larger and 

coarfer commodities are weighed by avoirdupois weight. 

Chambers. 

Probably the Romans left their ounce in Britain, which is 
now our avoirdupois ounce : for our 1 roy ounce we had elfe- 
w h ere . Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Avola'tion. n.f [from avolo, to fly away, Lat.] The adt of 

flying away; flight; efcape. . 

Thefe airy vegetables are made by the relicks of plantal 
emiflives, whofe avolation was prevented by the condenfed en- 
clofure. Glanville' s Scepfis , c. vii. 

Strangers, or the fungous parcels about candles, only fignify 
a pluvious air hindering the avolation of the favillous particles. 
P ° Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ToAvo'uch. a. [avouer, Fr. for this word we now gene- 
rally fay vouch.] 

1. To affirm ; to maintain ; to declare peremptorily. 

They boldly avouched that themfelves only had the truth, 

which they would at all times defend. Hooker , Prcf. 

Wretched though I feem, 

I can produce a champion that will prove 
What is avou hed here. Shakefp. King Lear. 

2. To produce in favour of another. 

Such antiquities could have been avouched for the Inlh. 

1 Spenf ers Ireland. 

7. To vindicate; to juflify. . , 

You will think you made no offence, if the duke avouch me 

juftice of your dealing. Shakefp. Meajure for Meajm. 

Avo'uch. n.f [from the verb.] Declaration ; evidence. 

I might not this believe. 

Without the fenfible and try’d avouch 
Of mine own eyes. onanejp. 

Avo'uchable. adj. [from avouch.] That may be avouched. 
AvoRjcher. n.f. [from avouch.] He that avouc.ies. 

To AVOW. v. a. [ avouer , Fr.] 1 o declare with confidenc 

to juflify ; not to diffemble. 

His cruel Aepdame feeing what was done, 

Her wicked days with wretched knife did end ; 

In death avowing th’ innocence of her fon. Fairy <. * 

He that delivers them mentions his doing it upon ^ 
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particular knowledge, or the relation of fome credible perfon, 
avowing it upon h\s own experience. Doyle. 

Left to myfelf, I mu A avoiv, I Arove, 

From publick fltame to skreen my fecret love. Dryden. 

Such additions proceed from principles which cannot be 
avowedby thofe who are for preferring church and Hate. Swift. 

Then blaz’d his fmother’d flame, avow'd and bold. 7 homf. 

Avo'waele. adj. [from avozv.] That which may be openly de- 
clared ; that which may be declared without fhame. 

Avo'wal. n.f [from avow.] Juflificatory declaration; open 

declaration. 

Avo'wedly. adu. [from avow.] In an avowed manner. 

Wilmot could not avowedly have excepted againfl the other. 

Clarendon , b. viii. 

Avowe'e. n.f [ avoid , Fr.] He to whom the right of advow- 
fon of any church belongs. Dift. 

Avo'wer. n.f [from avow.] He that avows or juflines. 

Virgil makes TEneas a bold avower of his own virtues. Dryd. 

Avo'wry. n.f [from avow.] Inlaw, is where one takes a dif- 
trefs for rent, or other thing, and the other fues replevin. In 
which cafe the taker fliall jufti fy, in his plea, for what caufe he 
took it; and, if he took it in his own right, is to fhew it, and 
fo avow the taking, which is called his avowry. Chambers. 

AvoRvsal. n.f. [from avow.] A confeffion. Dift. 

Avo'wtry. n. f. [See Advowtry.] Adultery. 

A'urate. n.f. A fort of pear; which fee. 

Aure'lia. n.f. [Lat.] A term ufed for the firfl apparent change 
of the cruca, or maggot of any fpecies of infedts. Chambers. 

The folitary maggot, found in the dry heads of teafel, is 
fometimes changed into the aurelia of a butterfly, fometimes 
into a fly-cafe. Ray on Creation. 

A'uricle. n.f. [ auricula , Lat.] 

j. The external ear, or that part of the ear which is prominent 
from the head. 

2. Two appendages of the heart ; being two mufcular caps, 
covering the two ventricles thereof ; thus called from the re- 
femblance they bear to the external ear. They move regu- 

• larly like the heart, only in an inverted order ; their fyflole 
correfponding to the diaflole of the heart. Chambers. 

Blood fliould be ready to join with the chyle, before it reaches 
the right auricle of the heart. Ray on Creation. 

Auri'cula. n.f See Bears ear. 

Awri'cular. n.f [from auricula, Lat. the ear.] 

1. Within the fenfe or reach of hearing. 

\ ou fliall hear us confer, and by an auricular aflurance have 
your fatisfa&ion. Shakefp. King Lear. 

2. Secret; told in the ear ; as auricular confeffion. 

AurFcularl y. adv. [from auricular.] In a fecret manner. 

I hefe will foort confefs, and that not auncularly , but in a 
loud and audible voice. Decay of Piety. 

Auri ferous, adj. [aurifer^ Lat.] That which produces gold. 

Rocks rich in gems, and mountains big with mines, 

Whence many a burfting ftream auriferous plays. Thomfon. 
Auriga'tion. n.f [auriga, Lat.] The act or practice of driv- 
ing carriages. Di ^ 

Auri pigmentum. See Orpiment. 

AURORA, n. f [Lat.] 

1. A fpecies of crowfoot; which fee. 

2 . /! 'he goddefs that opens the gates of day ; poetically, the morn- 

i nor * 


[common i. 


ing. 


Aurora flieds, 

tnPSFFt rm ‘. ]in S 0 ban i? the ro( y frower. Thmfm’t Summ. 
siu RU KA Borealis. See Streamers. 

AVRUM fulminans. [Latin.] A preparation made by differ- 
ing gold in aqua regia, and precipitating it with fait of tar- 
tar ; whence a very (mail quantity of it becomes capable, by a 
moderate heat, ot giving a report like that of a piftol. buinev. 
Some aurum fulminans the fabrick fliook. Garth 

Auscultation. n . f [from aufculto, Lat.] A hearkening or 
hiceningto. 7 §. 

AUSPICE, n.f. [aufpicium, Lat.] U " 

1. I he omens of any future undertaking drawn from birds. 

2. 1 rotection ; favour fhewn by profperous men. 

Great father Mars, and greater Jove, 

By whole high aufpicc Rome hath flood 

„ T n° P)n fi’ . Ben Johnfon's Catiline. 

0 . ^Influence ; good derived to others from die piety of their pa- 

hc 11 ve Ion S’ that town ^ Rvay, 

Which by his aufpicc they will nobler make, 

AusPFciir 11 7 hatC rf th6ir Dryd. Ann. Mir. 

Auspicious Relatln g to prognofticks. 

•tir- CI0US * od J' [from aujpice.] 

1- With omens of fuccefs. 

i Ja°mo a d e elTa b « 0n ^ f - 

2- Profperous; fortunate; applied to perfon s. 

Jujpicious cV K { ! thy race in times to come, 

3- Favotlwf Hnd C ° "? Ue v ° f imptri , al , R ° me - 

F™ • , md > P 10 P ltlo us; applied to perfons. 
f ortune play upon thy profp’rous helm, 

Vol !7 ! Shai ^77/ V well that ends well. 
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4 . Lucky; happy; applied to things. 

I’ll deliver all, 

And promife you calm feas, aufpicious gales, . 

And fails expeditious. Shakefp. Tempefh 

A pure, an adtive, an aufpicious flame, 

And bright as heav’11 from whence the blefling came. 

Rofa 

Two battles your aufpicious caufe lias won ; 1 

Thy fword can perfedt what it has begun ; > 

And, from your walls, diflodge that haughty fon. j Dryden » 

Auspiciously, adv. [from aufpicious.] Happily; profperoufly ; 
with profperous omens. 

Auspi'ciousness. n.f. [from aufpicious.] Profperity; happi- 
nefs. 

AUS'FE'RE. adj. [ auflerus , Lat.] 

1. Severe ; haffn ; rigid. 

When men reprefent the Divine nature, as an aujlere and 
rigorous mafler, always lifting up his hand to take vengeance j 
fuch conceptions muA unavoidably raife terrour. Rogers* 

Aujlere Saturn i us, fay. 

From whence this wrath? or who controuls thy fway ? Pope „ 

2. Sower of tafte ; harfli. 

Th’ aujlere and pond’rous juices they fublime, "1 
Make them afeend the porous foil, and climb > 

The orange-tree, the citron, and the lime. 3 Blackm* 

Aujlere wines, diluted with water, cool more than water a- 
lone, and at the fame time do not relax. Arbuth. on Aliments , 

Auste'rely. adv. [from auftere.] Severely; rigidly. 

Ah ! Luciana, did he tempt thee fo ? 

Might’fl: thou perceive aufterely in his eye, 

That he did plead in earnefl, yea or no ? 

Look’d he or red, or pale, or fad, or merrily ? 

Shakefp. Comedy of Errours * 
Hypocrites aufterely talk 

Of purity, and place, and innocence. Paradife Loft , b. iv» 

Auste'reness. n. f. [from auftere.] 

1. Severity; ftridtnefs; rigour. 

My unfoil’d name, th’ aufterenefs of my life. 

May vouch againfl: you ; and my place i’ th’ Rate 
W ill fo your accufation overweigh. Shak. Meafure for AL 

2. Roughnefs in tafle. 

Auste'rity. n.f [from auftere.] 

1 . Severity ; mortified life ; flridtnefs. 

Now, Marcus Cato, our newconful’s fpy, 

FV hat is your fower aufterity fent t’explore ? B. Johnf CatiL 

What was that fnaky-headed Gorgon Afield 
That wile Minerva wore, unconquer’d virgin. 

Wherewith flie freez’d her foes to congeal’d Rone, 

But rigid looks of chafle aufterity , 

And noble grace, that dafli’d brute violence 
With fudden adoration and blank awe ? Milton. 

A his prince kept the government, and yet lived in this con- 
vent with all the rigour and aufterity of a capuchin. Add. Italy « 

2. Cruelty ; harfli difeipline. 

Let not aufterity breed fervile fear ; 

No wanton found offend her virgin ear. Rofcommon. 

Austral. [auftralis^ Lat.] Southern; as the aufral figns. 

To AUstralize. v. n. [from auftcr , the fouth wind, Lat.] To 
tend towards the fouth. 

Steel and good iron difeover a verticity, or polary faculty $ 
wheieby they do feptentriate at one extreme, and aujtralize at 
another. Brovjn' s Vulgar Errours^ b.ii.c. 2. 

A ustrine. adj. [from auftrinus , Lat.] Southern ; fouthernly. 

Au 1 he ntical. adj. [from authentick.] The fame with au - 
thentick. 

Of ffatutes made before time of memory, we have no authen - 
t 'ual records, but only tranferipts. Hale's Common Law of Engl. 

Authentically, adv. [from authenticai] After an authen- 

tick manner ; with all the circumftances requilite to procure 
authority. 

This point is dubious, and not yet authentically decided. 
n . Brown's P ulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 5. 

Conlcience never commands or forbids any thing; authentic 

fflf but there is fome law of God which commands or for- 
bids it firfl. 0 .r 

Authe nticalness. n.f. [from authenticai.] The quality of 
being authentick ; genuinenefs ; authority. 

. No ^fiing can be more pleafant than to fee a circle of thefe 
virtuofo’s about a cabinet of medals, defcanting upon the va- 
lue, rarity, and authentic a Inefs of the feveral pieces. 

a / Addifon on ancient Medals * 

Authenticity .n.f. [from authentick.] Authority; , e nuine- 
nefs ; the being authentick. ' 1 c 

AUTHE'NTICK .adj. [ authentic™ , Lat.] That which ha- 
every thing requilite to give it authority, as an authentick re- 
g .. . J5 IS L [ ed ln °PP°fition to any thing bv which autho-- 
ofperfof. r0y ’ 25 authentick ' not It is never ufed 

Thou art wont his great authentick will 
Interpreter through highefl heav’n to bring. Par. Loft, b* ii l 

She joy d th authentick news to hear, ^ ? 

Ot what ihe guefs’d before, with jealous fear. Cowley* 
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But ccnfurc’s to be underftood 
Th’ authentic k mark of the el eft, 

The publick {lamp heav’n fets on all that’s great and good”. Swift. 
Authe'ntickl y. adv. [from authentic k.] After an authentick 
manner. 

Authe'ntickness. n.f [from authentick.] The fame with 
authenticity . 

A'UTHOR. n.f. [au£ior> Lat.] 

1. The firft beginner or mover of any thing; he to whom any 
thing owes its original. 

That law, the author and obferver whereof is one only God, 
to be bleflfed for ever. Hooker , b. i. 

The author of that which caufeth another thing to be, is 
author of that thing alfo which thereby is caufed. Hooker , b. iii. 

I’ll never 

Be fuch a gofling to obey inftinft ; but {land 
As if a man was author of himfelf, 

And knew no other kin. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Thou art my father, thou my author , thou 
My being gav’ft me ; whom {hould I obey, 

But thee ? Milton's ParadifeLofl , b. ii. 

But Faunus came from Picus, Picusdrew 
His birth from Saturn, if records be true. 

Thus king Latinus, in the third degree, 

Had Saturn author of his family. Dryclen , /Eneid vii. 

If the vvorfhip of falfe Gods had not blinded the heathen, in- 
flcad of teaching to worfhip the fun, and dead heroes, they 
v/ould have taught us to worfhip our true Author and benefac- 
tor, as their anceflors did under the government of Noah and 
his Tons, before they corrupted themfelves. Newton's Opticks. 

2 . The efficient; he that effefts or produces any thing. 

That which is the llrength of their amity, {hall prove the 
immediate author of their variance. Shakefp. Antony andCleopat. 
Now while the tortur’d favage turns around, 

And flings about his foam, impatient of the wound ; 

The wound’s great author clofe at hand provokes 

His rao-e. Dry den s Fables. 

From his loins 

New authors of diffention fpring ; from him 
Two branches, that in hotting long contend 
For fov’reign fway. Philips. 

3. Tl}e firft writer of any thing; dillinft from the tranfator or 

co?npiler. 

To {land upon every point in particulars, belongeth to the 
firft author of the ftory. 2 Mace. 11. 30. 

An author has the choice of his own thoughts and words, 
which a tranflator has not. Dryclen. 

4. A writer in general. 

Yet their own authors faithfully affirm. 

That the land Salike lies in Germany. Shakefp. Henry V . 
Authoritative, adj. [from authority.] 

1 . Having due authority. 

2 . Having an air of authority. # 

I da're not give them the authoritative title of aphonfms, 
which yet may make a reafonable moral prognoftick. IV it ton. 

The two worthies have done mifehief, the mock authorita- 
tive manner of the one, and the infipid mirth of the other. 

Swift's Examiner , N° 1 5 . 

Authoritatively, adv. [from authoritative.'] 

1. In an authoritative manner; with a fhew of authority. 

2. With due authority. . _ , . ... . . 

No law that is foreign binds here in England, till it be re- 
ceived, and authoritatively engrafted, into the law of England. 

Hale's Hi ftory of Law. 

AuthoRitativeness. n.f [from authoritative.] An afting 
by authority ; authoritative appeal ance. l dt. 

AuthoRity. n. J. [ audloritas , Lat.] 

1. Legal power. 

Idle old man. 

That ftill would manage thofe authorities , 

That he hath given away ! Sbakef. King Lear. 

I know, my lord, 

If law, authority, and pow’r deny not, 

It will go hard with poor Antonio. Shakefp. Merch. of Ven. 
Power arifing from ftrength, is always in thofe that are go- 
verned, who are many : but authority arifing lrom opinion, is in 

thofe that govern, who are few. . em P e ‘ 

Adam’s fovereignty, that by virtue of being proprietor of 
the whole world, he had any authority over men, could not have 
been inherited by any of his children. oc ,<? * 

The woods are fitter to give rules than cities, where thofe 
that call themfelves civil and rational, go out of their wyLty 
the authority of example. 

3 ' P< But' I fuffbr not a woman to teach, nor to ufu rg authority 

over the man, but to be in filence. 1 lwu u * 1 2 * 

4. Support ; juftification ; countenance. 

Do’ft thou expeft th’ authority of their voices, 

Whole filent wills condemn thee ? Ben. Johnf. Catiline. 

S ' Jsoradfing I have heard of this, which I would be glad to 
find by fo fweet an authority confirmed. bidney, b. u. 
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We urge authorities in things that need not, and introduce 
the teftimony of ancient writers, to confirm tilings evidently 
believed. Brown's V ulgar Errours , b. [. c . 6 

Having been fo hardy as to undertake a charge againll the 
philofophy of the fchools, I was liable to have been overborn 
by a torrent of authorities. Glanville' s Scepfis Scicntifica , Pref. 

6. Weight of teftimony; credibility. 

They confider the main confent of all the churches in the 
whole world, witneffing the facred authority of feriptures, ever 
fithence the firft publication thereof, even till this prefent day 
and hour. Hooker , b. § 2 i. 

Authorization, n.f. [from authorize.] Eftabliftiment by 
authority. 

The obligation of laws arifes not from their matter, but 
from their admiffion and reception, and authorization in this 
kingdom. Hale's Hijlory of Law. 

To A uthorize, v.a. [autonfer, Fr.] 

1. To give authority to any perlon. 

Making herfelf an impudent fuitor, authorizing herfelf very 
much, with making us fee, that all favour and power depended 
upon her. Sidney, b. ii. 

Deaf to complaints they wait upon the ill, 

Till fome fafe crifis authorize their {kill. Drydeti . 

2. To make any thing legal. 

Yourfelf firft made that title which I claim, 

Firft bid me love, and authoriz'd my flame. Drycl. Aurengz. 

My prayers are heard, 

And I have nothing farther to defire, 

But Sancho’s leave to authorize our marriage. Dryd. Sp. Fr . 
To have countenanced in him irregularity and difobedience 
to that light which he had, would have been, to have authorized 
diforder, confufion, and wickednefs in his creatures. Locke. 

3. To eftablifh any thing by authority. 

Lawful it is to devife any ceremony, and to authorize any 
kind of regiment, no fpecial commandment being thereby vio- 
lated. Hooker , b. iii. §. 4. 

Thofe forms are heft which have been longeft received and 
authorized in a nation by cuftom and ufe. Temple. 

4. To juftify ; to prove a thing to be right. 

All virtue lies in a power of denying our own defires, where 
reafon does not authorize them. Locke. 

5. To give credit to any perfon or thing. 

Although their intention be fincere, yet doth it notorioufly 
{Lengthen vulgar errour, and authorize opinions injurious unto 
truth. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. i. c. 9. 

Be a perfon in vogue wfith the multitude, he {hall authorize 
any nonfenfe, and make incoherent {luff, feafoned with twang 
and tautology, pafs for rhetorick. South.. 

AutoRras y. n.f [xvroi’dlsia, from atn&, felf, and xgxv&, 
power.] Independent power ; fupremacy. Didt. 

AutograRhical. adj. [from autography.] Of one’s own 
writing. Didt. 

Auto'graphy. n. f. [xdloy^afiov, from auloe, and yefityu, to write.] 
A particular perfon’s own writing ; or the original of a treatife, 
in oppofition to a copy. 

Auto'logy. n.f [ctdlotoyict.] A fpeaking of, or to one’s own 
felf. Didt. 

Automa'ticaj.. adj. [from automaton.] Belonging to an au- 
tomaton ; having the power of moving themfelves. 
Automaton, n.f. [x-tyHlov. In the plural) automata.] A ma- 
chine that hath the power of motion within itfelf, and which 
{lands in need of no foreign affiftance. Quincy. 

For it is greater to underftand the art, whereby the Almighty 
governs the motions of the great automaton, than to have learned 
the intrigues of policy. Glanville' s Scepfis Scicntifica, Pref. 

The particular circumftances for which the automata ot this 
kind are moft eminent, may be reduced to four. 

Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 
Auto'matous. adj. [from automaton.] Having in itfelf the 
power of motion. 

Clocks, or automatons organs, whereby we diftinguifh qf 
time, have no mention in ancient writers. V ulgar Err. b. v. 

Autonomy, n.f. [*wlow p«.] The living according to one’s 
mind and prefeription. Didt. 

A'utopsy. n.f. [aJML.] Ocular demonftration ; feeing a 
thing one’s felf. Quincy 

In thofe that have forked tails, autopfy convinceth us, that it 
hath this ufe. Fay on the Creation. 

AutoRtical. adj. [from autopfy.] Perceived, by one s own 

eyes. > , 

AutoRtically. adv. [from autoptical.] By means or ones 

own eyes. 

Were this true, itwould autoptically filence thatdifpute, out 
of which Eve was framed. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vu. 

That the galaxy is a meteor, was the account of Ariftotle ; 
but the tclefcope hath autoptically confuted it : and he, who • u 
not Pyrrhonian enough to the difbelief of his fenfes, may ee 
that it is no exhalation. Glanville s Scepfis, c. 20. 

Autothe'ist. n.f [from dvros and ©sot, God.] One who ft 

lieves God’s felf-fubfiftence. ' 

AAjtumn. n.f. [autumnus, Lat.] The feafon of the year e 

tween fummer and winter, beginning aftronom'.cally «t tie 

equi- 
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an J ending et the folftiee j pnpulerljr, 


com- 


nr fa Ausuft, September, and Oflober 
P For I Will board her, though Ifce ch.de as loud 

As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack; As you like . 

f* «*••“ -“■* * ' 

autumn ftarving brood, 

Void of fufficient fuftenance, will yiuid puffits 

A {lender autumn. , p ' 

While autumn nodding o er the yellow plain, 

ieCd ° nCC ^omfoVs Autumn 
AutuRinal. adj. [from autumn.] Belonging to autumn ; pro- 
duced in autumn. , , - , 

No fpring, or fummer’s beauty, hath .uch grace. 

As I have feen in one autumnal face. 

Thou {bait not long 

Rule in the clouds ; like an autumnal ftar. 

Or iio-ht’ning, thou fiialt fall. Mut. Par. Loft.b. n. 1 . - ■ 
Bind now up your autumnal flowers, to prevent fuuden guits, 

which will proftrate all. < , tvelyn, Kalmdar. 

Not the fair fruit that on yon branches glows, 

With that ripe red th’ autumnal fun bellows. i ope. 

Avu'lsion. n. f. [ avulfio , Lat.] The aft of pulling one tiling 

from another. 

Spar;, not the little offsprings, if they grow 
Redundant ; but the thronging clufters thin 

By kind avidfion. _ . ...... 01 

The preflureof any ambient fluid can be no intelligible cauie 

of the coheflon of matter ; though fuch a preffure may hiftder 
the avulfion of two poliftied fuperficies one from another, in a 

line perpendicular to them. . Lo f ke ‘ 

AUXESIS. n.f. [Latin.] An encreafing; an exornation, when, 
for amplification, a more grave and magnificent word is put 
inftead of the proper word. Smith s Rhetor nk. 

AuxiAiar. } n.f. [from auxilium, Lat.] Helper; afiiilant; 
Auxiliary, f confederate. 

In the ftrength of that power, he might, without the^ auxi- 
liaries of any further influence, have determined his wall to a 
full choice of God. > South. 

There are, indeed, a fort of underling auxi liars to the diffi- 
culty of a work, called commentators and criticks. Pope. 
Auxi'liar. \adj. [from auxilium, Lat.] Afiiftant ; helping; 

AuxiRiary. $ confederate. 

The giant brood. 

That fought at Thebes and Ilium on each fide, 

Mix’d with auxiliar gods. Miltons Paradife Loji ?, b. \. 
Their traftates are little auxiliary unto ours, nor afford us 
any light to detenebrate this truth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

There is not the finalleft capillary vein hut it is prefent with, 
and auxiliary to it, according to its ufe. Hale's Orig. of Mank. 
Nor from his patrimonial heav’n alone 
Is Jove content to pour his vengeance down ; 

Aid from his brother of the feas he craves, 

-To help him with auxiliary waves. Dryclen. 

Auxiliary Verb. A verb that helps to conjugate other verbs. 

. In almoft all languages, fome of the commoneft nouns and 
verbs have many irregularities ; fuch are the common auxiliary 
verbs, to be and to have, to clo and to be clone , Sic. Watts. 

Auxilia'tion. n.f. [from auxiliatus, Lat.] Help; aid; fuc- 
cour. Didt. 

To Awa'it. v. a. [from a and wait. See Wait.] 

1. To expeft ; to wait for. 

Even as the wretch condemn’d to lofe his life, 

Atvaits the falling of the murd’ring knife. Fairfax , b. iv. 

Betwixt the rocky pillars Gabriel fat. 

Chief of th’ angelick guards, awaiting night. Par. Lofl, b. iv. 

2 . To attend ; to be in {lore for. 

T o fhew thee what reward 

Awaits the good ; the reft, what punifhment. Par. L. b. xi. 
Unlefs his wrath be appeafed, an eternity of torments awaits 
the objefts of his difpleafure. Rogers. 

AwaAt. n.f. [from the verb.] Arnbufh. See Wait. 

And leaft mifhap the moft blifs alter may ? 

For thoufand perils lie in clofe await 

About us daily, to work our decay. Spcnfer's Muiopotmos. 
To Awa'ke. v.a. [peccian, Sax. To awake has the preterite 
awoke , or, as we now more commonly fpeak, awaked.] 

1. To roufe out of fleep. 

Take heed. 

How you awake our {leeping fword of war. Shakefp. Hen. V. 
Our friend Lazarus fleepeth ; but I go that I may awake him 
out of fleep. John, xi. 1 1. 

2 . To raife from any ftate refembling fleep. 

Hark, hark, the horrid found 
Has rais’d up his head : 

As awak'd from the dead. 

And amaz’d he ftairs round. Dryclen s St. Cascilia. 

3 - i o P u $ into new aftion. 

The fair 

Repairs her fmiles, awakens ev’ry grace, 

And calls torth all the wonders of her face. Pope. 
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To Awa'ke. 1 >. n. To break from fleep ; to ceafe to fleep; 

Alack, l am afraid, they have awakd; ^ 

And tis not done. 4 

I awaked up laft of all, as one that gathereth after the grape- 
j . s 1 Ecclus, xxxii l. id. 

Xwa eT. adj. [from the verb.] Without flop ; .not fleeping. 
Imagination is like to work better upon fleeping men, than 
men awake. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory, N 955 - 

Cares {hall not keep him on the throne awake. 

Nor break the golden {lumbers he would take. Dry den, 

To Awa ken, v. a. and v. n. See Awake. 

To AwaRd. v. a. [derived by Skinner , fomewhat improbably, 

from peajib. Sax. towards.] . . , r 

1. To adjudge ; to give any thing by a judicial fen ten ce. 

A pound of that fame merchant’s flefli is thine ; 

The court awards it, and the law doth give it. . 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice ; 

A church which allows falvation to none without it, nor 
awards damnation to almoft any within it. South. 

It advances that grand bufinefs, and according to which their 
eternity hereafter will be awarded. Decay of Biety-. 

Satisfaction for every affront cannot be awarded by Hated 
j aws Collier on Duelling * 

2 . To judge; to determine. 

Th’ unwife award to lodge it in the tow rs, 

An offRing facred. Popes Odyjfey , b. viii. / 555 - 

AwaRd. n.f If rom the verb.] Judgment; lenience; deter- 
mination. 

Now hear th’ award, and happy may it prove 
To her, and him who beft deferves her love. Dry dens Fab. 
Aff ection bribes the judgment, and we cannot expeft an equi- 
table award, where the judge is made a party. Glanville s Scepf. 

To urie the foe. 

Prompted by blind revenge and wild defpair, 

Were to refufe th’ awards of providence. Acldifon s Cat o'. 

AwaRe. adv. [from a and ware ; an old word for cautious ; it 
is however, perhaps an adjedlive-, gepapian, Sax.] Vigilant; 
in a ftate of alarm ; attentive. 

Ere I was aware, I had left myfelf nothing but the name of 
a king. Sidney. 

Ere forrow was aware , they made his thoughts bear away 
fomething elfe beftdes his own forrow. Sidney's Arcadia. 

Temptations of profperity infinuate themfelves ; fo that we 
are but little aware of them, and lefs able to withftand them. 

Atterbury's Sermons, 

To AwaRe. v. n. To beware; to be cautious. 

So warn’d he them, awore themfelves ; and 
Inftant, without difturb, they took alarm. Par. Lcjl, b. vi. 
Awa'y. adv. [apeg, Saxon.] 

1. Abfent. 

They could make 

Love to your drefs, although your face were away. 

Ben. John /'on’s Catiline. 

It is impoffible to know properties that are fo annexed to it, 
that any of them being away, that effence is not there. Locke. 

2 . From any place or perfon. 

I have a pain upon my forehead here 

— Why that’s with watching; ’twill away again. 

Shakefp. Othello. 

When the fowls came down upon the carcafes, Abraham 
drove them away again. Gen. xv. 1 1. 

Would you youth and beauty flay, 

Love hath wings, and will away. Waller. 

Summer funs roll unperceiv’d away. Pope. 

3. Let us go. 

Away, old man ; give me thy hand ; away ; 

King Lear hath loft, he and his daughter ta’en ; 

Give me thy hand. Come on. Shakefp. King Lear. 

4. Begone. 

Aivay, and glifter like the god of war, 

When he intendeth to become the field. Shakefp. King John. 

I’ll to the woods among the happier brutes : 

Come, let’s away ; hark, the ftili horn refounds. 

* Smith's Phcsdra and Hippolitus. 

Away, you flatt’rer ! 

Nor charge his gen’rous meaning. Rowe's Jane Shore. 

5. Out of one’s own hands ; into the power of fomething elfe. 

It concerns every man, who will not trifle aivay his foul, 
and fool himfelf into irrecoverable mifery, to enquire into thefe 
matters. ' Tillotfon. 

6. It is often ufed with a verb ; as, to drink away an eftate • to 
idle away a manor ; that is, to drink or idle till an eftate or ma- 
nor is gone. 

He play'd his life away. Pope 

7. On the way; on the road : perhaps this is the original import 
of the following phrafe. 

Sir Valentine, whither away fo fall? Sh. T. G. of Verona: 

8. Perhaps the phrafe, he cannot away with , may mean' he cannot 
travel with ; he cannot bear the company. 

She never could away with me Never, never : {he 

would always fay, £he could not abide matter Shallow. 

Shakefp. Henry TV. 

9, Away 
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9. Away with. Throw away ; take away. 

If you dare thjnk of deferving our charms, 

Away with your fheephooks, and take to your arms. Dryd. 
AWE. n.f [eje, 05a, Saxon.] Reverential fear ; reverence. 
They all be brought up idly, without awe of parents, with- 
out precepts of matters, and without fear of offence. 

Spenfer's State of Ireland. 
It fixed upon him who is only to be feared, God : and yet 
with a filial fear, which at the fame time both fears and loves. 
It was awe without amazement, and dread without diffrac- 
tion. South. 

What is the proper awe and fear, which is due from man to 
God ? Rogers. 

To Awe. v. a. [from the noun.] To ftrike with reverence, 
or fear. 

If you will work on any man, you mutt either know his 
nature and fafhions, and fo lead him ; or his ends, and fo per- 
fuade him ; or his weakneffes and difadvantages, and fo a r we 
him ; or thofe that have intereft in him, and fo govern him. 

Bacon. 

Why then was this forbid ? Why, but to azuc ? 

Why, but to keep you low, and ignorant. 

His worfhippers ? Milton s Paradife Lojl , b. ix. 

Heav’11 that hath plac’d this ifland to give law. 

To balance Europe, and herftates to awe. Waller. 

The rods and axes of princes, and their deputies, ma ye awe 
many into obedience ; but the fame of their goodnefs, juftice, 
and other virtues, will work on more. Attcrbury s Sermons . 
A'weband. n. f [from awe and band ] A check. Dill. 

AttvFUL. adj. [from awe and full. ] 

1. That which ttrikes with awe, or fills with reverence. 

So awful , that with honour thou may’ft love 
Thy mate ; who fees, when thou art feen leaft wife. 

Milt. Par. Lojl , b. viii. /. 577. 
I approach thee thus, and gaze 
Infatiate; I thus fingle ; nor have fear’d 
Thy awful brow, more azvful thus retir'd, 

Faireft refembhuice of thy Maker fair ! 

Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. ix. 

2. Worfhipful; in authority; inverted with dignity. This fenfe 
is obfolete. 

Know then, that fome of us are gentlemen. 

Such as the fury of ungovern’d youth 
Thruft from the company of awful men. 

Shakcfp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

3. Struck with awe ; timorous ; fcrupulous. This fenfe occurs 
but rarely. 

It is not nature and ftrift reafon, but a weak and awful re- 
verence for antiquity, and the vogue of fallible men. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
A'wfully. adv. [from awful.] In a reverential manner. 

It will concern a man, to treat this great principle awfully 
and warilv, by ftill obferving what it commands, but efpecially 
what it forbids. South. 

A'w fulness, n.f [from awful.] 

1. The quality of ftriking with awe ; folemnity. 

Thefe obje&s naturally raife ferioufnefs ; and night heightens 
the awfulnefs of the place, and pours out her fupernumerary 
horrours upon every thing. Addifon. Spedi. N' no. 

2. The ftate of being ftruck with awe. 

An help to prayer, producing in us reverence and awfulnefs 
to the divine majefty of God. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

To Awha'pe. v. a. [This word I have met with only in Spenfer , 
nor can I difeover whence it is derived ; but imagine, that the 
Teutonick language had anciently wapen , to ftrike, or fome 
fuch word, from which weapons , or ofteniive arms, took their 
denomination.] To ftrike ; to confound. 

Ah ! my dear gofiip, anfwer’d then the ape, 

Deeply do your fad words my wits awhape. 

Both for becaufe your grief doth great appear. 

And eke becaufe myfelf am touched near. Hubberd's Tale. 
Awhi'le. adv. [This word, generally reputed an adverb , is only 
a while , that is, a time, an interval.] Some time ; fome fpace 
of time. 

Stay, ftay, I fay ; 

And if you love me, as you fay you do. 

Let me perfuade you to forbear awhile. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Into this wild abyfs the wary fiend 
Stood on the brink of hell, and look d awhile , 

Pond’ring his voyage. Milt. Paradife Lojl, b. ii. /. 918. 
A WK. adj. [a barbarous contraaion of the word awkward.] Odd ; 
out of order. 

We have heard as arrant jangling in the pulpits, as the 
fteeples ; and profeffors ringing as awk as the bells to give no- 
tice of the conflagration. L Ejlrange. 

Awkward, adj. [[sepapb, Saxon; that is, backward, unto- 
ward.] 

I . Inelegant ; unpolite ; untaught ; ungenteel. 

Proud Italy, 

Whofe manners ftill our tardy, apifh nation 

Limps after in bafe awkward imitation. Shak. Rich. II. 

Their own language is worthy their care ; and they are 
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judged of by their handfome or awkward way of exprefli 
themfelves in it. Lock 

An awkward fhame, or fear of ill ufage, has a jfhare in this 
condua. Swi} 

2 . Unready; unhandy; not dexterous ; clumfy. J ' 

Slow to refolve, but in performance quick : 

So true, that he was awkward at a trick. Dryd. Hind and P 

3. Perverfe ; untoward. 

A kind and conftant friend 
To all that regularly offend ; 

But was implacable, and awkward , 

'Fo all that interlop’d and hawker’d. Hndibras 

A'wkwardly. [from awkward.] Clumfily; unreadily- 
inelegantly ; ungainly. 

Dametas nodding from the wafte upwards, and fwearino- he 
never knew man go more awkwardly to work. . 'J we y 

If any pretty creature is void of genius, and would perform 
her part but awkwardly , I muft neverthelefs infift upon her 
working. Addifon. Spediator, N? 606. 

And when any thing is done awkwardly , the common fay- 
ing will pafs upon them, that it is fuitable to their breed- 
ing- . Locke. 

She ftill renews the ancient fccne ; 

Forgets the forty years between ; 

Awkwardly gay, and oddly merry ; 

Her fcarf pale pink, her kcad-knot cherry. Prior. 

If a man be taught to hold his pen awkwardly , yet writes 
fufficiently well, it is not worth while to teach him the accurate 
methods of handling that inftrument. Watts's Imp. of theMind. 

Awkwardness, n.f. [from awkward.] Inelegance; want of 
gentility ; oddnefs ; unfuitablenefs. 

One may obferve awkwardnefs in the Italians, which eafily 
difeovers their airs not to be natural. Addif. Rem. on Italy. 

All his airs of behaviour have a certain awkwardnefs in them ; 
but thefe awkward airs are worn away by degrees in company. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Awl. n.f. [<ele, ale, Sax.] A pointed inftrument to boreholes 
with. 

He which was minded to make himfelf a perpetual fervant, 
fhould, for a vifible token thereof, have alio his ear bored 
through with an awl. Hooker , b. iv. §1. 

You may likewife prick many holes with an awl , about a 
joint that will lie in the earth. Mortimer's Husbandry . 

A'wless. adj. [from awe , and the negative lefs.] 

1. Without reverence. 

Againft whofe fury, and th’ unmatched force, 

The awlefs lion could not wage the fight. Shak. King John. 

Pie claims the bull with awlefs infolence. 

And having feiz’d his horns, accofts the prince. Dryden, 

2 . Without the power of caufing reverence. 

Ah me! I fee the ruin of my houfe ; 

The tyger now hath feiz’d the gentle hind : 

Infulting tyranny begins to jut 

Upon the innocent and awlefs throne. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Awme, or Aume. n.f. A Dutch meafure of capacity for li- 
quids, containing eight fteckans, or twenty verges or verteels; 
anfwering to what in England is called a tierce, or one fixth of 
a ton of P'rance, or one feventh of an Englifh ton. Arbuth. Tab. 

Awn. n.f. [ arijla, Lat.] The beard growing out of the com 
or grafs. Cha?nbers. 

A'wning. n.f. A cover fpread over a boat or veffel, to keep 
off the weather. 

Of thefe boards I made an awning over me. Robinfon Crufo. 

Awo'ke. The preterite from awake. 

And fhe faid, the Philiftines be upon thee, Samfon. And he 
awoke out of his fleep. Judges , xvi. 20. 

A'work. adv. [from a and work.] O11 work; into a ftate of 
labour. 

So after Pyrrhus’ paufe, 

Aroufed vengeance fets him new awork. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
By preferring the condition, it fets us awork to the perfor- 
mances of it, and that by living well. Hammond's Pract. Cat. 

A'working. adj. [from awork.] In the ftate ol working. 

Long they thus travelled, yet never met 
Adventure which might them aworking let. Hubberd's Tale. 

Awry 7 , adv. [from a and wry.] 

1. Not in a ftrait direction ; obliquely. 

But her fad eyes ftill faft’ned on the ground. 

Are governed with goodly modefty ; 

That fuffers not one look to glance awry, _ 

Which may let in a little thought unfound. Spenf. Epdhal. 

Like perfpedtives which rightly gaz’d upon, 

Shew nothing but confufion ; ey’d aivry, 

Diftinguifh form. Shakefp. Richard U. 

When lo ! 

A violent crofs wind, from either coaft, 

Blows them tranfverfe ; ten thoufand leagues awry 

Into the devious air. Miltons Paradife Left, b. u. 

2 . Afquint ; with oblique vifion. 

You know the king 
With jealous eyes has look’d awry 

On his foil’s actions. Denham's Sophy- 
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hap to ftep awry, where I fee no path, and can difcern but 

fci 8S me. 7 Burton Language, 

Not equally between two points. _ 

Not tyrants fierce that unrepehtmg die, 

Not Cynthia when her manteau’s pinn’d awry, 

E° felt fuch rage. *** R *P‘ °f th Uch 

. Not in a right ftate ; perverfely. ,. 

’ ah awn , and which wried it to the moft wry courfe of all, 
wit abufed, rather to feign reafon why it fhould beamils, than 
how it fhould be amended. uney, .11. 

Much of the foul they talk, but all awry. 

And in themfelves feek virtue, and to themfelves . 

All dory arrogate, to God give none. Paradife Regained. 
kX E . n.f [e ax, acye. Sax. afcia, Lat.] An inftrument con- 
fifting of a metal head, with a fharp edge, fixed in a helve or 

handle, to cut with. 

No metal can. 

No not the hangman’s axe, bear half the keennefs 

Of thy fharp envy; Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

There flood a foreft on the mountain’s brow. 

Which overlook’d the fhaded plains below ; 

No founding axe prefum’d thefe trees to bite. 

Coeval with the world ; a venerable fight. Dryden' s Fables. 

' XL LL A. n.f [axilla, Lat.] The cavity under the upper part 
of the arm, called the arm-pit. ghiincy . 

xi'llar. 7 adj. [from axilla, Lat.] Belonging to the arm- 

/xiLLARY; S P^- ... .. . 

In the fame manner is the axillary artery diftributed unto 

the hand ; below the cubit, it divideth unto two parts. 

c 1/nlrrs 7V H rmitrs 


by demonftration. 

Axioms, or principles more general, are fuch as this, that the 
treater good is to be chofen before the lefier. Hooker , b. i. 

2. An eftablifhed principle to be granted without new proof. 

The axioms of that law, whereby natural agents are guided, 
have their ufe in the moral. Hooker, b. i. 

Their affirmations are unto us no axioms ; we efteem thereof 
as things unfaid, and account them but in lift of nothing. 

Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b. i: 
A'xis. n.f [axis, Lat.] The line real or imaginary that paffes 
through any thing, on which it may revolve. 

But fince they fay our earth, from morn to morn, 

On its own axis is oblig’d to turn ; 

That fwift rotation muft difperfe in air 
All things which on the rapid orb appear. Blackmore. 

It might annually have comparted the fun, and yet never 
have once turned upon its axis. Bentley s Sermons. 

On their own axis as the planets run, 

And make at once their circle round the fun ; 

So two confiftent motions a£t the foul. 

And one regards itfelf, and one the whole. 

Pope's Effay on Man, epijl. iii. /. 313. 
A'xle. \ n -f- [axis, Lat.] The pin which paffes through 

A 7 xle-tree. 5 the midft of the wheel, on which the circum- 
volutions of the wheel are performed. 

Venerable Neftor 

Should with a bond of air, ftrong as the axle-tree 

On which heav’n rides, knit all the Grecians ears 

To his experienc’d tongue. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
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The fly fate upon the axle-tree of the chariot- wheel, aticl 

raid, what a duft do I raife ? f 

And the gilded car of day 
His glowing axle doth allay 

In the fteep Atlantic ftream. Mtbrn's Cmu, 


Ay. adv. [perhaps from aio, Lat.] 

1. Yes ; an adverb of anfwering affirmatively; 

Return you thither ? 

■ — Ay, madam, with the fwifteft wing of fpeed. 

Shakefp. All's well that ends wells 

What fay’ft thou ? Wilt thou be of our confort ? 

Say ay ; and be the captain of us all. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of V erona . 

2. It is a word by which the fenfe is enforced; even; yes, cei- 
tainly ; and more than that. 

Remember it, and let it make thee creft-fall n ; 

Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride. Shakefp. Henry V I. 
Aye. adv. [apa, Saxon.] Always; to eternity ; forever. 

And now in darkfome dungeon, wretched thrall, 
Remedylefs for aye he doth him hold. Fairy Ahieen, b. u 
Either prepare to die, 

Or on Diana’s altar to proteft. 

For aye , aufterity and fingle life; 

Shakefp e ar e' s Midfummer Night's Dream* 
The foul, though made in time, furvives for aye ; 

And, though it hath beginning, fees no end. 

Sir John Davies. 


And hears the mufes, in a ring. 

Aye round about Jove’s altar fing. Milt oris II Penferofh 

Th’ aftonifh’d mariners aye ply the pump ; 

No ftay, nor reft, till the wide breach is clos’d. Philips* 

A 7 ygreeK t . n.f The fame with houfeleek ; which fee. Didt* 

A'yry. n.f. [See Airy.] 

I fhould difeourfe on the brancher, the haggard, and then 
treat of their feveral ayries. Walton's Angler . 

A'zimuth. n.f [Arab.] 

1 . The azimuth of the fun, or of a ftar, is ah arch between the 
meridian of the place and any given vertical line. 

2. Magnetical azimuth , is an arch of the horizon contained be- 
tween the fun’s azimuth circle and the'magnetical meridian ; or 
it is the apparent diftance of the fun from the north or fouth 
point of the compafs. 

3. Azimuth Compafs, is an inftrument ufed at fea for finding the 
fun’s magnetical azimuth. 

4. Azimuth Dial, is a dial whofe ftyle or gnomon is at right an- 
gles to the plarle of the horizon. 

5. Azimuths, called alfo vertical circles, are great circles interfec- 

ting each other in the zenith and nadir, and cutting the horizon 
at right angles, in all the points thereof. Chambers^ 

Azu ; re. adj. [azur, Fr. azurro , Span, lazur, Arab, from lazuli , 
a blue ftone.] Blue ; faint blue. 

The blue of the firft order, though very faint and little, may 
be the colour of fome lubftances ; and the azure colour of the 
skies feems to be of this order. Neivton's Opticksi 

Thus replies 

Minerva, graceful with her azure eyes. Pope's Odyffey, b. L 

The fea, 

Far through his azure turbulent domain, 

\ our empire owns. Thomfon's Spring » 
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The fecond letter of the Englifh alphabet, is pro- 
nounced as in moft other European languages, by 
preffing the whole length of the lips together, and 
forcing them open with a ftrong breath. It has a 
near affinity with the other labial letters, and is con- 
founded by the Germans with P, and by the Gafcons with V-, 
from which an epigrammatift remarks, that bibere and vivere 
are in Gafcony die fame. The Spaniards, in moll words, ufe 
B or V indifferently. 

Baa. n.f [See the verb.] The cry of a fheep. 

To Baa. v. n. [ balo , Lat.] To cry like a fheep. 

Or like a lamb, whofe dam away is fet, 

He treble baas for help, but none can get. Sidney. 

To Ba'bble. v. n. [ babbelen , Germ, ba biller, Fr.J 

1. To prattle like a child ; to prate imperfectly. 

My babbling praifes I repeat no more, 

But hear, rejoice, ftand filent, and adore. Prior . 

2. To talk idly, or irrationally. 

John had conned over a catalogue of hard words ; thefe he 
ufed to babble indifferently in all companies. Arbuthn, J. Bull . 

Let the filent fanCtuary (how. 

What from the babbling fchools we may not know. Prior. 

3. T o talk thoughtlefsly ; to tell fecrets. 

There is more danger in a referved and filent friend, than in 
a noify babbling enemy. V EJlrange. 

4. To talk much. 

The babbling echo mocks the hounds, 

Replying fhrilly to the well tun’d horns, 

As if a double hunt were heard at once. Shakefp. Tit. Andr. 

And had I pow’r to give that knowledge birth. 

In all the fpeeches of the babbling earth. Prior. 

The babbling echo had defery’d his face ; 

She, who in others words her filence breaks. Addifon' s Ovid. 
Ba'bele. n.f. [babil, Fr.J Idle talk j fenfelefs prattle. 

This babble fhall not henceforth trouble me ; 

Here is a coil with proteftation ! Shakefp. Two G. of Verona. 

Come, no more. 

This is mere moral babble. Milton. 

With volleys of eternal babble , 

And clamour more unanfwerable. Hudibras. 

The babble , impertinence, and folly, I have taken notice of in 
difputes. Glanville s Scepfs Scientifca. 

Babblement, n. f [from babble.] Senfelefs prate. 

Deluded all this while with ragged notions and babblements , 
while they expected worthy and delightful knowledge. Milion. 
BaBbler. n.f. [from babble.] 

1 . An idle talker ; an irrational prattler. 

We hold our time too precious to be fpent 
With fuch a babbler. Shakefp. King John. 

Great babblers , or talkers, are not fit for truft. V EJlrange. 
The apoftle of my text had no fooner propofed it to the 
greater matters at Athens, but he himfelf was ridiculed as a 
babbler. Rogers. 

2. A teller of fecrets. 

Utterers of fecrets he from thence debarr’d; 

Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Babe. n.f. [baban, Welch ; babbaerd, Dutch.] An infant ; a 
child of either fex. 

Thofe that do teach your babes , 

Do it with gentle means, and eafy tasks ; 

He might have chid me fo : for, in good faith, 

I am a child to chiding. Shakefp. Othello. 

Nor fhall Sebaftian’s formidable name 
Be longer us’d, to lull the crying babe. Dryden's Don Seb. 

T. he babe had all that infant care beguiles. 

And early knew his mother in her fmiles. Dryden. 

BaBer v. n.f. [from babe.] Finery to pleafe a babe or child. 
So have I feen trim books in velvet dight, 

With golden leaves and painted babery 
Of feely boys, pleafe unacquainted fight. Sidney. 

BaBish. adj. [from babe.] Childifh. 

If he be bafhful, and will foon blufh, they call him a babifl) 
and ill brought up thing. Afcbani s Schoolmafler. 

Baeo'on. n.f. [babouin,¥r. It is fuppofed by Skinner to be the 
augmentation of babe, and to import a great babe.] A monkey 
of the largeft kind. 

You had looked through the grate like a geminy of baboons. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives cf Windfor. 
He caft every human feature out of his countenance, and 
became a baboon. Addifon. Speft. N° 174, 

BaBy. n.f. [See Babe.] 

3. A child ; an infant. 

The baby beats the nurfe, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. Shakefp. Ad ea Jure for Meafure. 

I 'he child mutt have fugar plumbs, rather than make the 
poor baby cry. Locke. 
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He mutt marry, and propagate : the father cannot ft a », f or 
the portion, nor the mother for babies to play with. 

2. A frnall image in imitation of a child, which girls play with ' 
The archduke faw that Perkin would prove a runnao-at e . 
and that it was the part of children to fall out about babies. * 

Bacon’s Henry VH, 

Since no image can reprefent the great Creator, never think 
to honour him by your foolifh puppets, and babies of dirt and 
clay. Stilling fleet’ s Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idolatry. 

BaBcated. adj. [baccatus , Lat.] Belet with pearls ; having 
many berries. 

BacchanaBian. n.f. [from bacchanalia, Lat.] A riotous peri 
fon ; a drunkard. 

BaBchanals. n.f [bacchanalia, Lat.] The drunken featts and 
revels of Bacchus, the god of wine. 

Ha, my brave emperor, fhall we dance now the Egyptian 
bacchanals, and celebrate our drink ? Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

What wild fury was there in the heathen bacchanals , which 
we have not feen equalled. Decay of Piety. 

Both extremes were banifhed from their walls, 
Carthufian fafts, and fulfome bacchanals. P 0 p e . 

B'acchus bole. n.f. A flower not tall, but very full and 
broad-leaved ; of a fad light purple, and a proper white ; hav- 
ing the three outmoft leaves edged with a crimfon colour, 
bluifh bottom, and dark purple. Mortimer . 

BacciBerous. adj. [from bacca, a berry, and fero, to bear, Lat] 
Berry-bearing. 

Bacciferous trees are of four kinds. 

1. Such as bear a caliculate or naked berry ; the flower and ca- 
lix both falling off together, and leaving the berry bare; as the 
faffafras trees. 

2. Such as have a naked monofpermous fruit, that is, contain- 
ing in it only one feed ; as the arbutes. 

3. Such as have but polyfpermous fruit, that is, containing two or 
more kernels or feeds within it ; as the jafminum, liguftrum. 

4. Such as have their fruit compofed of many acini, or round foft 

balls fet clofe together like a bunch of grapes ; as the uva ma- 
rina. Ray. 

BacciVorous. adj. [from bacca, a berry, and voro, to devour, 
Lat.] A devourer of berries. Ditl. 

BaBhelor. n.f. [This is a word of very uncertain etymblogy, 
it not being well known what was its original fenfe. Junius 
derives it from foolifh 5 Menage, from bas chevalier , a 

knight of tbeloweft rank ; Spelman, from baculus, a ftaff; Cu- 
jas, from buccella, an allowance of provitton. The moft pro- 
bable derivation feems to be from bacca laurus, the berry of a 
laurel or bay ; bachelors being young, are of good hopes, like 
laurels in the berry. In Latin, baccalaureus.] 

1. A man unmarried. 

Such feparation 

Becomes a virtuous bachelor and a maid. 

Shakefp. Midfummer Night's Dream . 
The haunting of thofe diflolute places, or refort to courte- 
fans, are no more punifhed in married men than in bachelors. 

Bacon's New Atlantis . 

A true painter naturally delights in the liberty which be- 
longs to the bachelor's eftate. Dryden s Dufrejnoy. 

Let finful bachelors their woes deplore. 

Full well they merit all they feel, and more. Ptf 1 - 

2. A man who takes his firft degrees at the univerfity in any pro- 
feffion. 

Being a boy, new bachelor of arts, I chanced to fpeakagainft 
the pope. Af chants Schoohnafltt. 

I appear before your honour, in behalf of Martinus Scrible- 
rus, bachelor of phyfick. Arbuthn. and Pope’s Mart. Scriblerus. 

3. A knight of the loweft order. This is a fenfe now little ufed- 
BaBhelors Button. [See Campion, of which it is a fpecies.J 

Ali the forts of this plant are hardy ; they grow above two foot, 
and produce their flower in June and July. Mdlar- 

BaBhelorship. n.f. [from bachelor.] The condition of a 
bachelor. 

Her mother, living yet, can teftify, * - 

She was the firft fruit of my bachelorjhip. Shakefp. Nett. VI* 
BACK. n.f. [bac, baec. Sax. bach. Germ.] 

1. The hinder part of the body, from the neck to the thighs. 

As the voice goeth round, as well towards the back as to 
wards the front of him that fpeaketh, fo likewife doth the ec 0. 
for you have many back echoes to the place where you flan 

Bacon s Nat. PIJl • N 0 247 ’ 

Part following enter, part remain without, 

With envy hear their fellow’s conqu’ring fliout ; 

And mount on others backs, in hope to fhare. K } ) ' e . ' 

2 . Thfe outer part of the hand when it is fhut ; oppofed to 1 
palm. 

Methought love pitying me, when he faw this, 

Gave me your hands, the backs and palms to kifs. 
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... The outward part of the body; that which requires deaths ; 

01> Thofe who, by their anceftors, have been fet free from a 
conttant drudgery to their backs and their bellies, ttiould bellow 
fome time on their heads. Locke ' 

a The rear ; oppofed to the van. , 

^ lie might conclude, that Walter would be upon the king s 
back, as his majefty was upon his. Clarendon , b. vin. 

r The place behind. 

Antheus, Sergeftus grave, Cleanthus ftrong. 

And at their backs a mighty Trojan throng. Dryden. 

6. The part of any thing out of fight. 

Trees fet upon the backs ol chimneys do ripen fiuit fooner. 

1 * Bacon's Nat. Hijl, N° 856. 

The thick part of any tool, oppofed to the edge ; as the back 
i of a knife or fword; whence backfword, or fword with a 

Bull dreaded not old Lewis either at backfword, Angle faul- 
chion, or cudgel-play. Arbuthnot' s Hi/lory of J. Bull. 

S. To turn the back on one, is to forfake him, or negledl him. 

At the hour of death, all the friendfhips of the woild fhall 

bid him adieu, and the whole creation turn its back upon him. 

South. 

g. To turn the back, is to go away ; to be not within the reach of 

taking cognizance. ? . 

His back was no fooner turned, but they returned to their 
former rebellion. Sir j. Davies on Ireland. 

Back. adv. [from the noun.] 

1. To the place from which one came. 

Back you fhall not to the houfe, unlefs 
You undertake that with me. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

He fentmany to feek the fhip Argo, threatening that if they 
brought not back Medea, they fhould fufter in her ftead. 

Raleigh's Hijl or y of the World. 
But where they are, and why they came not back. 

Is now the labour of my thoughts. Milton. 

Back to thy native ifland might’tt thou fail. 

And leave half-heard the melancholy tale. Pope’s Odyffcy. 

2. Backward ; from the prefent ftation. 

I’ve been furprifed in an unguarded hour. 

But mutt not now go back', the love that lay 

Half fmother’d in my breaft, has broke through all 

Its weak reftraints. Addifon' s Cato. 

3. Behind ; not coming forward. 

I thought to promote thee unto great honour; but lo the 
Lord hath kept thee back from honour. Numb. xxiv. 1 1 . 

Conftrains the glebe, keeps back the hurtful weed. 

Blackmore's Creation, b. ii. 

4. Toward things paft. 

I had always a curiofity to look back unto the forrows of 
things, and to view in my mind the beginning and progrefsof 
a riflng world. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

5. Again ; in return. 

The lady’s mad ; yet if ’twere fo. 

She could not ftvay her houfe, command her followers, 

1 ake and give back affairs, and their defpatch, 

M idi fuch a fmooth, difereet, and ftable bearing. 

Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

6. Again ; a fecond time. 

This Csefar found, and that ungrateful age, 

"With lofing him, went back to blood and rage. Waller. 
*T he epittlesrheing written from ladies forfaken by their lov- 
cis, marty thoughts came back upon us in divers letters. Dryd. 
To Back. v. a. [from the noun back.] 

1 . To mount on the back of a horfe. 

"1 hat roan fhall be my throne. 

Well I will back him ftrait. O Efperance ! 

Bid Blit5er lead him forth into the park. Shak. Henry IV. 

2. I o break a horfe ; to train him to bear upon his back. 

Diredl us howto back the winged horfe ; 

Favour his flight, and moderate his courfe. Rofcommon. 
3- I o place upon the back. J 

As I fleet, methought 
Great Jupiter, upon his eagle back’d. 

Appear’d to me. Shakefp. Cymbelim. 

4 * to maintain ; to ftrengthen. 

Belike, he means, 

Back’dbythe pow’r of Warwick, that falfe peer, 

I afpire unto the crown. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

ou are ftrait enough in the fhoulders, you care not who 
ees ) our back : call you that backing of your friends? a plague 
upun fuch backing ! give me them that will face me. Sh. H. VI. 

lee were ieconded by certain demilaunces, and both 
tettrf with men at arms. Sir J. Hayward. 

r t-hd they not fwear, in exprefs words, 

• o prop and back the houfe of lords ? 

And after turn’d out the whole houfeful. Hudibras 

vamTof malice ’>" w i. th a S reat InterScan have no ad- 
orn hfrnfdr ,butfrom hls expectations of fomething with- 

How (hall we treat this bold afpiring man ? W ’ - 

ioccds lhll follows him, and backs his'criracs. Aidif. Cate. 
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5 ' T T J he^roiw ofTe ternary number of principles, and thefe 
that would have five elements, endeavour to back their e *P e ^- 

ments with a fpecious reafon. r % 

We have I know not how many adages to back the realon or 

this moral. L’ EJlrange. 

6. To fecond. # , , r . 

Fadious, and fav’ring this or t other iide. 

Their wagers back their wifhes. Dryden s Fables. 

To BaBkbite. v. a. [from back and bite.] To cenfure or re- 
proach the abfent. , ... 

Moft untruly and malicioufly do thefe evil tongues backbite 

and flander the facred afhes of that moft juft and honourable 

perfonage. . S P‘jf er 1 lr ‘ ,and - 

I will ufe him well ; a friend i’ th’ court is bettei than a 
penny in purfe. Ufe his men well, Davy, for they are arrant 
knaves, and will backbite. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

BaBkbiter. n.f. [from backbite.] A privy calumniator; a 
cenlurer of the abfent. 

No body is bound to look upon his backbiter, or his under- 
miner, his betrayer, or his oppreftor, as his friend. South. 

BaBkeone. n. f [from back and bone.]. "I he bone of the back. 

The backbone fhould be divided into many vertebres for com- 
modious bending, and not be one entire rigid bone. Ray. 

BaBkcarry. Having on the back. 

Manwood, in his foreft laws, noteth it for one of the four 
cii •cumftances, or cafes, wherein a forefter may arreft an offen- 
der againft vert or venifon in the foreft, viz. ftable-ftand, dog- 
draw, backcarry , and bloody hand. Cowel. 

BaBkdoor. n. J'. [from back and door.] The door behind the 
houfe ; privy paflage. 

The proceffion durft not return by the way it came ; but, 
after the devotion of the monks, paffed out at a backdoor of the 
convent. Addifon on Italy . 

Popery, whicji is fo far Ihut out as not to re-enter openly, is 
ftealing in by the backdoor of atheifm. Atterbury. 

BaBked. adj. [from back.] Having a back. 

Lofty-neck’d, 

Sharp headed, barrel- belly ’d, broadly back’d. Dryd. Virgil. 

BaBkfriend. n.f. [from back and friend.] A friend back- 
wards ; that is, an enemy in fecret. 

Set the reftlefs importunities of talebearers and backfriends 
againft fair words and profeffions. L' EJlrange. 

Far is our church from encroaching upon the civil power; 
as fome who are backfriends to both, would malicioufly infinu- 
ate. South. 

Bacicga'mmon. n.f [from bach gammon, Welch, a little battle.] 
A play or game at tables, with box and dice. 

In what efteem are you with the vicar of the parilh ? can 
you play with him at backgammon ? Swift. 

BaBkhouse. n. f. [from back and houfe.] The buildings be- 
hind the chief part of the houfe. 

Their backhoufes , of more neceffary than cleanly fervice, as 
kitchens, ftables, are climbed up unto by fteps. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

BaBkpiece. n. f. [from back and piece.] The piece of armour 
which covers the back. 

The morning that he was to join battle, his armourer put on 
his backpiece before, and his breaftplate behind. Camden. 

BaBkroom. n.f. [from back and room.] A room behind ; not 
in the front. 

If you have a fair profpecl backwards of gardens, it may be 
convenient to make backrooms the larger. Max. Mech. Exerc. 

BaBkside. n.f. [from back and fide. ] 

1. The hinder part of any thing. 

If the quickfilver were rubbed from the backftde of the fpe- 

• culum, the glafs would caufe the fame rings of colours, but 
more faint; the phenomena depends not upon the quickfilver, 
unlefs fo far as it encreales the refle&ion of the backfide of the 

. Newton’s Optic ks. 

2. The hind part of an animal. 

A poor ant carries a grain of corn, climbing up a wall with 
her head downwards and her backfide upwards. Addifon. 

3. The yard or ground behind a houfe. 

The wafli of paftures, fields, commons, roads, ftreets, or 
backfides , are of great advantage to all forts of land. Mortimer 

To Backsli'de. v. n. [from back and fide.] To fall off; to 
apoftatize : a word only ufed by divines. 

. hlaft thou feen that which backfliding Ifrael hath done ? She 
is gone up upon every high mountain, and under every o-reen 

P , tr , C ]‘ , . . Jeremiah , iii. 6. 

Backslider, n.f [f rom backflide.] An apoftate. 

The backflider in heart fhall be filled. Prov. xiv. 14* 

BaBkstaff. n.f [from back and Jlaff-, becaufe, in taking an 
obiervation, the obferverB back is turned towards the ffin ] 
An inftrument ufeful in taking the fun’s altitude at fea • in- 
vented by Captain Davies. 

B 1n foeBoufe’ n f [fr ° m hack and > ,Vf 0 The private flairs 

at !h C °wT tHe a l Ce which hath late, y crept into the court 
at he tackjlatrs, that fome pricked for fheriffs get out of the 

* Bacon's Advice to Sir George Villiers . 

Back- 






Ba'cksTays. n. f. [from back andyfoy.] Ropes or flays which 
keep the malls of a ft ip from pitching forward or overboard. 
•Ba'cksword. n.f [from back and fword.] A lword with one 
ftarp edge. 

Bull dreaded not old Lewis at lackfword. Arbuth. J. Bull. 
.Backward. \adv. [from back and peajfo, Sax. that is, to- 
Ba'ckwards. ) wards the back.] 
i„ With the back forwards. 

They went backward , and their faces were backward. Gen. ix. 

2. Towards the back. 

In leaping with weights, the arms are firfl call backwards , 
and then forwards, with fo much the greater force ; for the 
hands go backward before they take their rife. Bacon’s Nat. H. 

3. On the back. 

Then darting from her malignant eyes. 

She call him backward as he ftrove to rife. Dryden’ s AEneid. 

4. From the prefent Ration to the place behind the back. 

We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 

And beat them backward home. Sbakcfp. Macbeth. 

The mondrous fight 

Struck them with horrour backward ; but far worfe 
Urg’d them behind. Milton’s Paradije Lojl , l. vi. 

5. Regreffively. 

Are not the rays of light, in palling by the edges and fides of 
bodies, bent feveral times backwards and forwards with a mo- 
tion like that of an eel ? Newton’s Opticks. 

6. Towards fomething pad:. 

To prove the poffibility of a thing, there is no argument to 
that which looks backwards ; for what has been done or fufter- 
ed, may certainly be done or fuffered again. South. 

7. Out of the progrellivc Rate ; reflex. 

No, doubtlcfs ; for the mind can backward caR 
Upon herfelf, her underRanding light. Sir J. Davies. 

8. From a better to a worfe Rate. 

The work went backward ; and the more he Rrove 
T’ advance the fuit, the farther from her love. Dryden . 

9. PaR ; in time paR. 

They have fpread one of the word languages in the world, 
if we look upon it fome reigns backwards. Locke. 

jo. Perverfely ; from the wrong end. 

I never yet faw man, 

But Ihe would fpell him backward ; if fair-fac’d. 

She’d fwear the gentleman ftould be her fider ; 

If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, 

Made a foul blot ; if tall, a launce ill-headed. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

Backward, adj. 

1. Unwilling; averfe. 

Cities laid wade, they Rorm’d the dens and caves ; 

For wifer brutes are backward to be Haves. Pope. 

We are Rrangely backward to lay hold of this fafe, this only 
method of cure. Atterbury. 

Our mutability makes the friends of our nation backward to 
engage with us in alliances. Addifon . freeholder. 

2 . Hefitating. 

All things are ready, if our minds be fo ; 

Perifh the man, whofe mind is backward now. Shak. H. V. 

3. Sluggift ; dilatory. 

The mind is backward to undergo the fatigue of weighing 
every argument. JVatts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

4. Dull ; not quick or apprehenfive. 

It often falls out, that the backward learner makes amends 
another way. South. 

Backward, n.f. The things or Rate behind or pad. 

What feed thou elfe 

In the dark backward or abyfm of time ? Shakefp. Ttmpejl. 
Ba'ck wardl y. adv. [from backward.'] 

1. Unwillingly ; averfely; with the back forward. 

Like Numid lions by the hunters chas’d, 

Though they do fly, yet backwardly do go 

With proud afpedl, difdaining greater hade. Sidney. 

2. Perverfely. 

I was the flrd man 
That e’er receiv’d gift from him ; 

And does he think ft backwardly of me, 

That I’ll requite it lad ? Shakefp. Timon. 

Backwardness, n.f. [from backward.] Dulnefs; unwilling- 
nefs ; Huggiftnefs. 

The thing by which we are apt to excufe our backwardnefs 
to good works, is the ill fuccefs that hath been obferved to at- 
tend well defigned charities. Atterbury. 

Ba'con. 71. f. [probably from baken, that is, dried fledi.] 

1. The flefliof a hog faked and dried. 

High o’er the hearth a chine of bacon hung, 

Good old Philemon feiz’d it with a prong, 

'I hen cut a flice. Dryden’ s Fables. 

2 . To fave the bacon , is a phrafe for preferving one’s felf from 
being unhurt ; borrowed from the care of houfewives in the 
country, where they have feldom any other provifion in the 
houfe than dried bacon, to fecure it from the marching foldiers. 

What frightens you thus ? my good fon ! fays the pried ; 
Ycu murder’d, are forry, and have been confed. 


0 father ! my forrow will fcarce fave my bacon ; 

For ’twas not that I murder’d, but that I was taken, p ?■ 
Baculo'metry. n.f. [from baculus, Lat. and /x«rgo>.] The ^ 
of meafuring didances by one or more Raves. 

BAD. adj. [qua ad, Dutch ; compar. worfe \ fuperl. word.] lL " 

1. Ill; not good: a general word ufed in regard to phyfical 
moral faults, either of men or things. 

Mod men have politicks enough to make, through vio] enc 
the bed fcheme of government a bad one. p * 

2. Vitious; corrupt. :>e ' 

Thou may’d repent, 

And one bad acf, with many deeds well done, 

May’d cover. Milton’s Paradije Lofr , b. xi. /. 

Thus will the latter, as the former,’ world 
Still tend from bad to worfe. Milton’s Par ad . . Lof^ h.x\\‘ 

Our unhappy fates 

Mix thee amongd the bad , or make thee run 

Too near the paths, which virtue bids thee fhun. p r ; or 

3. Unfortunate ; unhappy. 

The fun his annual courfe obliquely made, 

Good days contracted, and enlarg’d the bad. Dryden. 

4. Hurtful ; unwholefome. 

Reading was bad for his eyes, writing made his head ake Add 

5. Sick. 

Bade |^ ie P reter ite of bid. 

And, for an earned of greater honour, 

He bad me, from him, call thee Thane of Cawder. Mach. 
Badge, n.f. [A word of uncertain etymology ; derived by Ju- 
nius from bode or bade, a medenger ; and iuppofed to be cor- 
rupted from badage , the credential of a meflenger : but taken 
by Skinner and Min few from bagghe , Dut. a jewel, or bague, a 
ring, Fr.] 

1 . A mark or cognizance worn to ftew the relation of the wearer 
to any perfon or thing. 

But on his bread a bloody crofs he bore, 

The dear remembrance of his dying lord ; 

For whofe fweet fake that glorious badge he wore. Spepfer. 
The outward fplendour of his office, is the badge and token 
of that glorious and facred charadler which he inwardly bears. 

Atterbury s Sermons. 

2. A token by which one is known. 

A favage tygtefs on her helmet lies ; 

The famous badge Clarinda us’d to bear. Fairfax , b. ii, 

3. The mark of any thing. 

There appears much joy in him ; even ft much, that joy 
could not ftew itfelf moded enough, without a badge of bit- 
ternefs. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge . Shakef. Tit. Andrn. 
Let him not bear the badges of a wreck. 

Nor beg with a blue table on his back. Dryden’ s Perfius , 

To Badge, v. a. [from the noun.] To mark as with a badge. 

Your royal father’s murder’d. 

Oh, by whom ? 

Thofe of his chamber, as it Teem’d, had don’t ; 

Their hands and faces were all badg’d with blood, 

So were their daggers. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Badger, n. f. [ bedour , Fr.] An animal that earths in the 
ground, ufed to be hunted. 

That a brock, or badger , hath legs of one fide ftorter than the 
other, is very generally received not only by theorids and unex- 
perienced believers, but mod who behold them daily. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 
Badger legged, adj. [from badger and legged.] Having legs 
of an unequal length, as the badger is fuppofed to have. 

His body crooked all over, big- bellied, badger legged , and his 
complexion fwarthy. L’Ef range. 

Ba'dger. n.f. [perhaps from the Latin bajulus, a carrier ; but, 
by Junius , derived from the badger, a creature who Rows up 
his provifion.] One that buys corn and victuals in one place, 
and carries it unto another. Cowl. 

Ba'dly. adv. [from bad.] In a bad manner ; not well. 

How goes the day with us ? Oh tell me, Hubert. — 
Badly, I fear. How fares yourmajedy? Shak. King John. 

Ba'dness. n.f. [from bad.] Want of good qualities, either na- 
tural or moral. 

It was not your brother’s evil difpofition made him feek his 
death ; but a provoking merit, fet awork by a reprovable bad - 
nejs in himfelf. Shakejp. Bing Lear. 

There is one convenience in this city, which makes forne 
amends for the badnefs of the pavement. Addifon on Italy . 

I did not fee how the badnefs of the weather could be the 
king’s fault. Addifon. Freeholder* 

To Ba'ffle. V. a. [ bejfer , Fr.] 

1. To elude. # .. 

They made a drift to think themfelves guiltlefs, in fpiteof 
their fins ; to break the precept, and at the fame time to bojpe 
thecurfe. S °“f 

He hath deferved to have the grace withdrawn, which ® 
hath fo long baffled and defied. After but )• 

2 . To confound ; to defeat with fome confufion, as by p er P eX 

ing or amufine ; to baffle is fometimes lefs than to conquer. 

® M Mezen- 
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Etruria Iod, ? ^ 

He brings to Turnus’ aid bis baffled hod.^ PfJ d ff[ s 


When the mind has brought itfelf to clofe thinking, it may 
<r 0 on roundly. Every abdrufe problem, every intricate ques- 
tion will not baffle, difeourage, or break it. ^ue. 

o To cruft ; to bring to nothing. . , . „ v/u „ 

A foreign potentate trembles at a war with the Bnglnn na- 
tion, ready to employ againd him fuch revenues as \Jh£l baffle 
his defigns upon their country. Adcltfon. Freeholder , N 2^. 

Ba'ffle.%./ [from the verb.] A defeat. 

It is the fkill cf the difputant that keeps od a baffle. Soutn. 
The authors having raided of their aims, are fain to letreat 
with frudration and a baffle. _ South. 

Ba'ffler. n.f [fropi baffle.] He that puts to confufion, or 

defeats. 

Experience, that great baffler of fpeculation, allures us the^ 
thino- is too poflible, and brings, in all ages, matter of fact to 
confute our fuppofitions. Government of the Tongue , § ?. 

Bag. n. f [belje, Sax. from whence perhaps by dropping, as is 
ufual, the harft confonant, came bege, bage, bag.] 

j. Alack, or pouch, to put any tiling in, as money, corn. 

Coufin, away for England ; hade before, 

And, ere our coming* fee thou Riakc the bags 
Of hoarding abbots ; their imprifon’d angels 
Set thou at liberty. Shakefp. King John. 

What is it that opens thy mouth in praifes ? Is it that thy 
bags and thy barns are full ? South. 

Thofe waters were inclofed within the earth as in a bag. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Once, we confefs, beneatli the patriot’s cloak, 

From the crack’d bag the dropping guinea fpoke. Pope. 

2. That part of animals in which fome particular juices are con- 
tained, as the poifon of vipers. 

The fweliing poifon of the feveral fe£ls, 

Which, wanting vent, the nation’s health infedls. 

Shall burd its bag. Dryden. 

Sing on, fing on, for I can ne’er be cloy’d ; 

So may thy cows their burden’d bags didend. Dryden . 

3. An ornamental purfe of filk tied to men’s hair. 

We fawayoung fellow riding towards us full gallop, with 
a bob wig and black filken bag tied to it. Addifon. Spectator.- 

4. A term ufed to fignify different quantities of certain commodi- 
ties ; as a bag of pepper ; a bag of hops. 

To Bag. v. a , [from the noun.] 

1. To put into a bag. 

iVccordingly he drain’d thofe marfty grounds, • ' 

And bagg’d them in a blue cloud. Dryden’ s King Arthur. 
Hops ought not to be bagged up hot. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

2 . To load with a bag. 

Like a bee bagg’d with his honey’d venom, 

He brings it to your hive. Dryden’ s Don Sebajlian. 

To Bag. v. n. To fwell like a full bag. 

The Ikin denied much contracted, yet it bagged, and had a 
porringer full of matter in it. V/feman’s Surgery. 

Two kids that in the valley dray’d, 

I found by chance, and to my fold convey’d : 

They drain two bagging udders every day. Dryden’ s Virgil. 

Ba g atelle. n J. [ bagatelle , Fr.] A trifle ; a thing of no im- 
portance. 

Heaps of hair rings and cypher'd feals ; 

Rich trifles, ferious bagatelles. Pin or. 

Ba'ggage. n.f [from bag, b a gage, Fr.] 

1. The furniture and utenlils of an army. 

The army was an hundred and feventy thoufand footmen, 
3 il l twelve thoufand horfemen, befide the baggage. Judith,V\\.z. 

Riches are the baggage of virtue ; they cannot be fpared, nor 
left behind, but they hinder the march. Bacon. 

'l hey were probably always in readinefs, and carried among 
the baggage of the army. Addifon’ s Remarks on Italy. 

2 . 1 he goods that are to be carried away, as bag and baggage. 

Dolabella defigned, when his affairs grew defperate in Egypt 
to pack up bag and baggage, and fail for Italy. Arbuth. onCoins 

3. A worthlefe woman; in French bagafe h ft called, becaufe 
fuch women follow camps. 

A fpark of indignation did rife in her, not to differ fuch a 
bagger e to win av/ay any thing of hers. Sidney 

When this baggage meets with a man who has vanity to cre- 
dit relations, die turns him to account. Spelt at. N° 20 c 

Ba gnio . n. f [lagno, ItaJ. a bath.] A houfe for bathing, fweat- 
ing, and othervvife cleanfmg the body. 

j *iave known two inftarices of malignant fevers produced bv 
the not air of a bagnio. Arbuihmt on All 

bAGPiPE. n f. {from ba* nnd/v>; the wind being received in 
ygg A mufical mftrument, confining of a leathern ba.r 
which blows up like a foot-ball, by means of a port vent or 
little tubenxed to it, and {topped by a valve; and three pines 

"he lWVol r ' rft rf 'J T ° r dr ° nC ’ and £he 

be little one; which pafs the wind out only at the bottom • 
Vol. I. ^ambers. 
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No banners but flrirts, with fome bad bagpipes Mlead of 
. -- Sidney , b. 1. 


drum and fife. . 

He heard a bagpipe, and faw a general animated with t.. 
found . Addifon. Freeholder,^ N° 27. 

Bagpiper, n.f. [from bagpipe.] One that plays on a bagpipe. 

Some that will evermore peep thro’ their eyes, . 

And laugh, like parrots, at a bagpiper. Shak. M. of Venice. 

BAGUE'TTE. n.f. [Fr. a term of architecture.] A little round 
" moulding, lefs than an adragal ; fometimes carved and en- 
riched. 

To Baigne. -y. a. [bagner, Fr.] To drench ; to foak : a word 
out of ufe. 

The women forflow not to baigne them, unlefs they piead 
their heels, with a worfe perfume than Jugurth found in the 
dungeon. Carew s Survey of Coinwal. 

Bail, n.f [of this word the etymologids givemany derivations ; 
it feems to come from the French bailler , to put into the hand ; 
to deliver up, as a man delivers himfelf up in furety.] 

Bail is the freeing or fetting at liberty one arreded or im- 
prifoned upon adtion either civil or criminal, under fecurity ta- 
ken for his appearance. I here is both common and fpecial 
bail ; common bail is in adlions of fmall prejudice, or flight proof, 
called common, becaufe any fureties in that cafe are taken : 
whereas, upon caufes of greater weight, or apparent fpeciality, 
fpecial bail or furety mud be taken. There is a difference be- 
tween bail and mainprife ; for he that is mainprifed, is at large, 
Until the day of his appearance : but where a man is bailed, he 
is always accounted by the law to be in their ward and cudody 
for the time : and they may, if they will, keep him in ward or 
in prifon at that time, or otherwife at their will. Cowcl. 

Worry ’d with debts, and pad all hopes of bail. 

The unpity’d wretch lies rotting in a jail. Rofcommon . 

And bribe with prefents, or when prefents fail. 

They fend their prodituted wives for bail. Dryden. 

To Bail, v a. [from the noun.] 


1. To gi ve bail for another. 


Let me be their bail — 

They diall be ready at your highnefs’ will, 

To anfwer their fufpicion 

Thou dialt not bail them. Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 

2. To admit to bail. 

When they had bailed the twelve bifoops, who were in the 
Tower, the houfe of commons, in great indignation, caufed 
them immediately again to be ^recommitted to the Tower. 

Clarendon . 

Ba'ilaele. adj. [from bail.] That may be fet at liberty by 
bail or fureties. 

BaRliff. n. f [a word of doubtful etymology in itfelf, but bor- 
rowed by us from baillie, Fr.] 

1 . A fubordinate officer. 

Laufanne is under the canton of Berne, and governed by a 
bailiff lent them every three years from the fenate of Berne. 


Ac 


'LddiCon on Italw 


2. An officer whofe bufinefs it is to execute arreds. 

It many times happeneth, that, by the under-fte riffs and 
their bailiffs, the owner hath incurred the forfeiture, before he 
cometh to the knowledge of the procefs that runneth againd 
him. Bacon 

A bailiff , by midake, feized you for a debtor, and kept you 
the whole evening in a fpunging-houfe. Swift. 

Swift as a bard the bailiff \e aves behind. Pobe. 

3. An under-deward of a manor. . ^ * 

Bailiwick, n.f. [of baillie, Fr. and pic, Sax.] The place of 
Me junldichon of a bailiff within his hundred, or the lord’s 
francime. It is that liberty which is exempted from the die- 

nit or the county, over which the lord of the liberty appointeth 
ci Damir. ^ j 
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A proper officer is to walk up and down his bailiwick. 

1 here , hired writs to the fherifrs, to return the names of the 
feveral land-owners in their feveral bailiwicks. 

To Bait. [baton, Sax. ’la itze „, ° f 

other'animS! Up ° n " h °° k ’ place, to tempt fifli or 

TT7 °, h V cunnin S ene m)S that to catch a faint, 
v ith taints ded bait thy hook ] mod dano-erous 
s t:iat temptation that doth goad us on 
To f m in loving virtue. “ Sbaiefp. Men fore for Meafure 
. Lets be revenged on him ; let's appoint him 7 a mlktiZ' 
gn.e him a (how of comfort in his fuit, and lead him on wit'fn 

thk<JnJ ay> 1,11 he hath h 'g horfes to hoft o‘f 

Many forts of fifes feed 

anglers, who bait their hooks with them. ‘ n ° v T tQ 

How are the fex improv’d in am’rous arts I ^ 

, VV hat new-found fnares they bait for human hearts < r 
To give meat to one’s felf, or horfes, on the road! ' / 

p . What ft drong, 

Eut wanting red, will alfo want of mUt ? 

X he fun, that meafures heaven allda/lona; 

-'-t n.oat doth bait his deeds the cce-n w 

If 1 '- v/aves amoncy. F 
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To Bait. v. a. [from battre , Fr. to beat.] To attack with vio- 
lence ; to fet dogs upon. 

Who Teeming forely chaffed at his band, 

As chained bear, whom cruel dogs do bait , 

With idle force did fain them to withftand. Fairy Queen. 

I will not yield 

To kifs the ground before young Malcolm’s feet ; 

And fo be baited with the rabble’s curfe. Shak. Macbeth. 

To Bait. v. n. To Hop at any place for refrefhment; per- 
haps this word is more properly bate ; to abate fpeed. 

But our defires, tyrannical extorfion 
Doth force us there to fet our chief delightfulnefs. 

Where but a baiting place is all our portion. Sidney. 

As one who on his journey baits at noon, 

Tho’ bent on fpeed : fo here the archangel paus’d. Par. Loft. 

In all our journey from London to his houfe, we did not fo 
much as bait at a whig inn. Addifon. Spedlat. N° 126. 

To Bait. v. n. [as an hawk.] To clap the wings ; to make an 
offer of flying ; to flutter. 

All plum’d like eflridges, that with the wind 
Baited like eagles having lately bath’d ; 

Glittering in golden coats like images. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Hood my unman’d blood baiting in my cheeks 
With thy black mantle ; till flrange love, grown bold, 

Thinks true love adled fimple modefly. Shak. Rom. and ft id. 

Another way I have to man my haggard, 

To make her come, and know her keepers call ; 

That is, to watch her as we watch thefe kites. 

That bait and beat, and will not be obedient. 

Sbakefp. Faming of the Shrew. 

Bait. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Meat fet to allure fifh, or other animals, to afnare. 

The pleafant’fl angling is to fee the fifh 
Cut with her golden oars the filver flream. 

And greedily devour the treacherous bait. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

2. A temptation ; an enticement. 

And that fame glorious beauty’s idle boafl, 

Is but a bait fuch wretches to beguile. Spcnf fonnet xli. 

Taketh therewith the fouls of men, as with certain baits. 

Hooker , b. v. § 3 5 • 

Sweet words I grant, baits and allurements fweet 
But greateft hopes of greateft croffes meet. Fairfax , b. ii. 

Fruit, like that 
Which grew in paradife, the bait of Eve 
Us’d by the tempter. Milton’s Par. Loft , b.x. 1 . 551: 

Secure from foolifh pride’s affedted Fate, 

And fpecious flattery’s more pernicious bait. Rofcommon. 

Her head was bare. 

But for her native ornament of hair. 

Which in a fimple knot was ty’d above : 

Sweet negligence! unheeded bait of love ! Dryden s Fab. 

Grant that others could with equal glory, 

Look down on pleafures, and the baits of fenfe. Add. Cato. 

3. A refrefliment on ajourney. 

Baize, n.f. A kind of coarfe open cloth fluff, having a long 
nap ; fometimes frized on one fide, and fometimes not frized, 
according to the ufes it is intended for. This fluff is without 
wale, being wrought on a loom with two treddles, like flan- 
ne ] Chambers. 

'Fo Bake. v.a. participle paflive, baked, or baken. [bsecan, Sax. 
becken , Germ, fuppofed by JVachter to come from bee, which, 
in the Phrygian language, fignified bread.] 

1. To heat any thing in a clofe place ; generally in an oven. 

He will take thereof, and warm himfelf; yea, hekindleth it, 
and baketh bread. Ifaiah , xliv. 1 5. 

The difference of prices of bread proceeded from their de- 
licacy in bread, and perhaps fomething in their manner of bak- 

Arbnthnot on Coins . 

2. To harden in the fire. 

The work of the fire is a kind of baking ; and whatfoever 
the fire baketh , time doth in fome degree diffolve. Bacon. 

3. 'Fo harden with heat. 

With vehement funs 

When dufly fummer bakes the crumbling clods. 

How pleafant is’t, beneath the twifled arch. 

To ply the fweet caroufe ! P hilips. 

The fun with flaming arrows pierc’d the flood. 

And, darting to the bottom, bak’d die mud. Dryden . 

To Bake. v. n. 

1 . To do the work of baking. 

I keep his houfe, and I wafh, wring, brew, bake , fcour, diefs 

meat, and make the beds, and do all myfelf. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

2. 'Fo be heated or baked. 

Fillet of a fenny fnake. 

In the cauldron boil and bake. Shakefp. Macbeth, 

Baked Meats. Meats dreffed by the oven. 

There be fomehoufes, wherein fweetmeats will relent, and 
baked meals will mould, more than others. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 
Ba'kehouse. n.f [from bake and houfe.] A place for baking 
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I have marked a willingnefs in the Italian artizans, to diffri 
bute the kitchen, pantry, and bakehoufe , under ground. JVotion 
Ba'ken. 'The participle from to bake. 

There was a cake baken on the coals, and a crufeof water at 
his head. 1 Kings , xix. 6 

Ba'ker. n. f. [from to bake.] He whofe trade is to bake. 

In life and health, every man muff proceed upon trull, there 
being no knowing the intention of the cook or baker. South 
Balance, n.f [balance, Fr. hilanx, Lat.] 

1 . One of the fix fimple powers in mechanicks, ufed principally 

for determining the difference of weight in heavy bodies. I t 
is of feveral forms. Chambers . 

2. A pair of feales. 

A balance of power, either without or within a Hate, is bell 
conceived by confidering what the nature of a balance is. ft 
fuppofes three things ; firfl, the part which is held, together 
with the hand that holds, it; and then the two feales, with 
whatever is weighed therein. Swift, 

For when on ground the burden’d balance lies, 

The empty part is lifted up the higher. Sir ftohn Davies. 
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3. A metaphorical balance , or the mind employed in comparing 
one thing with another. 

I have in equal balance, juftly weighed. 

What wrong our arms may do, what wrongs we fuffer: 
Griefs heavier than our offences. Shakefp. Henry IV, 

4. The adl of comparing two things, as by the balance. 

Comfort arifes not from others being miferable,but from this 
inference upon the balance , that we fuffer only the lot of na- 
ture. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

Upon a fair balance of the advantages on cither fide, it will 
appear, that the rules of the gofpel are more powerful means of 
conviction than fuch meffage. Atterbnry. 

5. The overplus of weight; that quantity by which, of two 
things weighed together, one exceeds the other. 

Care being taken, that the exportation exceed in value the 
importation ; and then the balance of trade muff of neccffity 
be returned in coin or bullion. Bacon’s Adv. to Sir G. Villiers. 

6. That which is wanting to make two parts of an account even; 
as, he flated the account with his correfpondent, and paid the 
balance. 

j. Equipoife ; as balance of power. See the fecond fenfe. 

Love, hope, and joy, fair pleafure’s fmiling train, 

Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain ; 

Thefe mixed with art, and to due bounds confin’d, 

Make and maintain the balance of the mind. Pope, 

8. The beating part of a watch. 

It is but fuppofing that all watches, whilfl the balance beats, 
think ; and it is fufficiently proved, that my watch thought all 
laft night. _ Locke. 

9. In aflronomy. One of the twelve figns of the zodiack, com- 
monly called Libra. 

To Balance, v.a. [valancer, Fr.] 

1. To weigh in a balance, either real or figurative ; to compare 
by the balance. 

If men would but balance the good and the evil of things, 
they would not venture foul and body for a little dirty interell 

L’Eftrange’s Fables. 

2. To regulate the weight in a balance. 

Heav’n that hath plac’d this ifland to give law. 

To balance Europe, and her flates to awe. Waller. 

?. To counterpoife ; to weigh equal to. 

The attraction of the glafs is balanced , and rendered ineffec- 
tual by the contrary attraction of the liquor. Newton’s Opt. 

4. To reeulate an account, by Fating it on both Tides. 

Judging is, balancing an account, and determining on which 

fide the odds lie. . ^ oc e ’ 

5. To pay that which is wanting to make the two parts of an ac- 
count equal. 

Give him leave 

To balance the account of Blenheim’s day. _ Fuck 
Though I am very well fatisfied, that it is not in my 
power to balance accounts "with my Maker, I am refolved, 
ever, to turn all my endeavours that way. Addifon. Spettatoi. 
To Ba'lance. */. n. To hefitate; to fluauate between equal 
motives, as a balance plays when charged with equal wcl ? ts ' 
Were the fatisfaaion of luft, and the joys of heaven, otter 
at any one’s prefent pofleflion, he would not balance , or mrj 

the determination of his choice. _ oc ^ 

Since there is nothing that can offend, I fee not wny 7 
fhould balance a moment about printing it. Atterburyto op . 
Ba'lancer. n.f. [from balance.] The perfon that weig ) 

BaTass Ruby. n.f. [ balas , Fr. fuppofed to be an Indian term.] 

A kind of ruby. n c and 

Balafs ruby is of a crimfon colour, with a caft of puipi > 

fee,™ beft to anfwer the defection of the andejjj^ ^ 

To Balbu'cinate. v. n. [from balhutio, Lat.] 7 o {tann 

fpeaking. . n/$. 

To Balbu'tiate. v. n. The fame with hallucinate. 
Balco'ny. n.f. [ balcon , Fr. balcone , Ital . ] A fiame 

• uvinrlow of 2. fOOlT!* ^—1 
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Then pleafure came, who, liking not the fafhion; 

Beo-an to make balconies , terraces, _ „ , 

Till fhe had weaken’d all by alteration. Herbert, 

When dirty waters from balconies drop, 

And dext’rous damfels twirl the fprinkling mop. Gay. 

Bald. adj. [ bal , Welch.] 

Neither fhall men make them Lives bald for them, ftcr.xvi. . 

I find it remarked by Marchetti, that the caufe of baldnefs 
in men is the drynefs of the brain, and its fhnnking from the 
fkull; he having obferved, that in bald perfons, under the bald 
part, there was a vacuity between the fkull and the brain. Ray. 

He fhould imitate Caefar, who, becaufe his head was bald , 
covered that defeCt with laurels. Addifon. Spcft. N° 23 2. 

2. Without natural covering. 

Under an oak, whofe boughs were mofs d with age, 

And hi°;h top bald with dry antiquity. Shakefp. As you like it. 

3. Without the ufual covering. 

He is fet at the upper end o’ th* table ; but they itand bald 
before him. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

4. Unadorned; inelegant. 

Hobbes, in the preface to his own bald tranflation of the 
Ilias, begins the praife of Homer when he fhould have ended it. 

Dryden’ s Fables , Preface. 

And that, though labour’d, line muff bald appear, 

That brings ungrateful mufick to the ear. Creech. 

5. Stripped; naked; without dignity ; without value ; bare. 

What fhould the people do with thefe bald tribunes ? 

On whom depending, their obedience fails 

To th’ greater bench. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

6. Bald was ufed by the northern nations, to fignify the fame as 

audax, bold; and is flill in ufe. So Baldwin , and by inverfion 
Winbald , is bold conqueror ; Ethelbald , nobly bold ; Eadbald , hap- 
pily bold ; which are of the fame import as Thrafeas , Thrafyma- 
chus , and Thrajybulus , See. Gibfons Camden. 

Ba'ldachin. n. f [ baldachino , Ital.] A piece of architedture, 
in form of a canopy, fupported with columns, and ferving as a 
covering to an altar. It properly fignifies a rich filk, du cange , 
and was a canopy carried over the hofl. Build. Di£l. 

Ba'lderdash. n.f. [probably of balb. Sax. bold, and daflo, to 
mingle.] Any thing jumbled together without judgment ; 
rude mixture ; a confufed difeourfe. 

To Ba'lderdash. v.a. [from the noun.] To mix or adulte- 
rate any liquor. 

Ba'ldly. adv. [from bald.] Nakedly; meanly; inelegantly. 
Ba'ldmony. n.f. The fame with Gentian ; which fee. 
Ba'ldness. n. f [from bald.] 

1. The want of hair. 

2. The lofs of hair. 

Which happen’d on the skin to light. 

And there corrupting to a wound, 

Spreads lepro fy and baldnefs round. Swift. 

3. Mcannefs of writing ; inelegance. 

Ba'ldrick. n.f. [of uncertain etymology.] 

1. A girdle. By fome Dittionaries it is explained a bracelet ; but 
I have not found it in that fenfe. 

Athwart his breafl a baldrick brave he ware, 

T hat fhin’d like twinkling flars, with flones mofl precious 

rarc - Fairy Queen , b. i. 

A radiant baldrick , o’er his fhoulders ty’d, 

Suflain’d the fword, that glitter’d at his fide. Pope. 

2 . The zodiack. 

7 hat like the twins of Jove, they feem’d in fight, 

FV hich deck the baldrick of the heavens bright. Spcnfcr. 
Bale. n.f. [balle, Fr.] A bundle or parcel of goods packed up 
for carriage. 

p 

One hired an afs in the dog-days, to carry certain bales of 
goods to fuch a town. L’Eftrange. 

It is part of the bales in which bohea tea was brought over 
from China. Woodward on Foffils. 

Bale. n.f. [bad, Sax. bale, Dan. bal, bol, Icelandlfh.] Mifery; 
calamity. J 

She look’d about, and feeing one in mail. 

Armed to point, fought back to turn again; 

^ or hght fhe hated as the deadly bale. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
I 0 Bale. v. a. A word ufed by the failors, who bid bale out the 
water ; that is, lave it out, by way of diftin&ion from pump- 

in g* Skinner 

To Bale v. n. [cmtdkr, Fr. imballure , Ital-l To make up in- 
to a bale. r 

Ba'leful. adj. [from bale J 

1. Full of mifery ; full of grief ; forrowful ; fad ; woful. 

Ah ! lucklefs babe, born under cruel flar, 

And in dead parents baleful afhes bred. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
x Fut when 1 feci the bitter baleful fmart. 

Which her fair eyes unwares do work in me, 

I think that F a new Pandora fee. Spenfer, fonnet xxiv. 

^ Found he throws his baleful eyes, 

7 hat witnefs’d huge affliction and difmay, 

iVLx’d with obdurate pride and ftedfafl hate. Par. Lod b i 

2. Full of mifehief ; definitive. J ’ 


But when he faw his threat Ving was but vain, 

- e turn d about, and fearch’d his baleful books again. F. Q. 
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Unfeen, unfelt, the firy ferpent skims 
Betwixt her linen and her naked limbs ; . 

His baleful breath infpiring, as he glides; Dryden 
Happy Ierne, whofe mofl wholefome air 
poifons envenom’d fpiders, and forbids 
The baleful toad, and vipers from her fhore. 1 

Ba'lefully .adv. [from baleful.} Sorrowfully; m.fchtevoufly. 
Balk n.f. [balk, Dut. and Germ.] A great beam, fuch as is 
ufed in building ; a rafter over an outhoufe or barn. 

Balk. n. f. [derived by Skinner from valtcare, Ital. to pafs over, j 
A ridge of land left unploughed between the furrows, or at t e 

end of the field. 

To Balk. v. a. [See the noun.] 

1. To difappoint ; to fruflrate, f , r 

Another thing in the grammar fchools I fee no ufe or, unicls 
it be to balk young lads in the way to learning languages. Locke. 

Fvery one has a defire to keep up the vigour of his faculties, 
and not to balk hisunderflandingby what is too hard for it. Locke. 
But one may balk this good intent, . 

And take things otherwife than meant. . Prior. 

The prices muff have been high ; for a people fo rich would 
not balk their fancy. Arbuthnot on Coins i 

Balk’d of his prey, the yelling mopfler flies, 

And fills the city with his hideous cries. Pope’s Odyftfey . 

Is there a variance ? enter but his door. 

Balk’d are the courts, and contefl is no more. Pope i 

2. To mifs any thing. 

By grifiy Pluto he doth fwear* 

He rent his clothes, and tore his hair ; 

And as he runneth here arid there, 

An acorn cup he greeteth ; 

Which foon he taketh by the flalk. 

About his head he lets it walk. 

Nor doth he any creature balk. 

But lays on all he meeteth. Drayt. Nymphidi 

3. To omit, or refufe any thing. 

This was looked for at your hand, and this was balkt. 

Shakefp. 'Twelfth Night i 

4. To heap, as on a ridge. This, or fomething like this, feems 
to be intended here. 

Ten thoufand bold Scots, three and twenty knights* 

Balk’d in their own blood, did Sir Walter fee 
On Holmedon’s plains. Shakefp. Hemy IV* 

Ba'lkers. n.f. [In fifhery.] Men who ftand on a cliff, or high 
place on the fhore, and give a fign to the men in the fifhing- 
boats, which way the paffage or fhole of herrings is. CoweL 
The pilchards are purfued by a bigger fifh, called a plufher, 
who leapeth above water, and bewrayeth them to the balker. 

Carew’ s Survey of Gornwal. 

Ball, n.f [bol, Dan. bol. Dut.] 

Bel, diminutively Be/in, the fun, or Apollo of theCeltse, Was 
called by the ancient Gauls Abellio. Whatever was round, and 
in particular the head, was called by the ancients either Beil, 
or Bel, and likewife Bel and Bit/. Among the modern Per- 
fians, the head is called Pole ; and the Flemings flill call the 
head Bolle. nfate* is the head or poll, and 7roAai/ 3 is to turn. 
B'ca^- likewife fignifies a round ball, whence bowl, and bell, and 
ball, which the Welch term bel. By the Scotch alfo the head 
is named bhel ; whence the Englifh bill is derived, fignifying the 
beak or a bird. Figuratively, the Phrygians and Thurians, by 
underflood a king. Hence alfo, in the Syriack dialedls, 
fietdx, / 3 rA, and likewife But, fignifies lord, and by this name 
alfo the fun ^ and, in fome diale&s , /'ha and "ia, whence 7 a^-, 
and "ha»©-, Hai©-, and Er,A;©-, and alfo in the Celtick diminu- 
tive way of exprefflon, *EA£»&, FsAe*©-, and BeAiv©-, fignified the 
fun ; and Ea/kjj, FsXm?, and BeAeVt, the moon. Among the Teu- 
tonicks, hoi and heil have the fame meaning ; whence the ad- 
jeclive holig, or heilig, is derived, and fignifies divine or holy ; 
and the afpiration being changed into^ the Romans form their 

S l L . Baxter. 

1. Any thing made in a round form. 

Th e worms with many feet, which round themfelves into 
balls under logs of timber, but not in the timber. Bacon. 

Nor arms they wear, nor fwords and bucklers wield. 

But whirl from leathern firings huge balls of lead. Dryden. 
lake 2. ball of fnow tumbling down a hill, he gathered flrencth 
as e pafled _ Bowel’s Vocal For ft. 

, . 1 u nripen d in the dewy mines, 

^ ithin the ball a trembling water fhines, 

C h f tl ’ r ° u sj 1 the chryftal darts. Addifon' s Rem. on hah, 

such of thefe corpufcles as happened to combine into one 
IMS, formed the metalhcK and mineral balls, or nodules, which 

T nd ' , ,. . Woodward's Natural Hijidry. 

A round thing to play with, cither with the hand or foot or 
a racket. 5 

Balls to the ftars, and thralls to fortune’s reien 
Turn d from themfelves, infefled with their cave’ 

AMiere death is fear d, and life is held with pain" Sidne, ■ 

JSstusts ** “ — * — «.*s 

Sidney. 
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3. A fmall round thing, with fome particular mark, by which 
Totes are given, or lots call:. 

Let lots decide it. 

For ev’ry number’d captive put a ball 
Into an urn ; three only black be there, 

The reft, all white, are fafe. Dry dais Don Scbafian. 

Minos, the ftri£l inquifitor, appears ; 

Round in his urn the blended balls he rowls ; 

Abfolves the juft, and dooms the guilty fouls. Dryden. 

4. A globe; as, th eball of the earth. 

Julius and Antony, thofe lords of all. 

Low at her feet prefent the conquer’d ball. Granville. 

Ye gods, what juftice rules the ball ? 

Freedom and arts together fall. Pope. 

5. A globe borne as an enlign of fovereignty. 

Hear the tragedy of a young man, that by right ought to 
hold the ball of a kingdom ; but, by fortune, is made himfelf 
a ball, tolled from mifery to mifery, and from place to place. 

Bacon’s Henry VII. 

6. Any part of the body that approaches to roundnefs ; as the 
lower and fwelling part of the thumb, the apple of the eye. 

Be fubject to no fight but mine; invifible 
To every eye ball elfe. Shakefp. Tetnpef . 

To make a ftern countenance, let your brow bend fo, that 
that it may almoft touch the ball of the eye. Peacham. 

7 . The parchment fpread over a hollow piece of wood, fluffed 
with hair or wool, which the printers dip in ink, to lpread it 
on the letters. 

Ball, n.f [ bal , Fr. from ballare , low Lat. from ftaxdifcn, to 
dance.] An entertainment of dancing, at which the prepara- 
tions are made at the expence of fome particular perfon. 

If golden fconces hang not on the walls, 

To light the coftly fuppers and the balls. Dryden. 

He would make no extraordinary figure at a ball ; but I can 
affure the ladies, for their confolation, that he has writ better 
verfes on the fex than any man. Swift . - 

Ba’llad. n.f. [baladfy. Fr.] A fong. 

Ballad once fignified a folemn and facred fong, as well as 
trivial, when Solomon’s Song was called the ballad of ballads ; 
but now it is applied to nothing but trifling verfe. Waits. 

An’ I have not ballads made on you all, and fu;ig to filthy 
tunes, may a cup of fack be my poifon. Shakefp. Henry IV . 

Like the fweet ballad , this amufing lay 
Too long detains the lover on his way. Gay s Trivia. 

To Ba'llad. v. n. [from the noun.] To make or fing bal- 
lads. 

Saucy lidlors 

Will catch at us like ftrumpets, and fcall’d rhimers 
Ballad us out o’ tune. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Ba'llad-singer. n.f [from ballad and fing.] One who fe em- 
ployment it is to fing ballads in the ftreets. 

No fooner ’gan he raife his tuneful fong, 

But lads and laffes round about him throng. 

Not ballad- finger, plac’d above the crowd. 

Sings with a note fo Ihrilling, fweet and loud. Gay. 

Ba'llAST. n.f [ballaf e, Dutch.] 


I. 


Mathematical Magick. 


Something put at the bottom of the fhip to keep it fteady 
to the center of gravity. 

There muff be fome middle counfellors to keep things 
fteady ; for, without that ballaf , the fhip will roul too much. 

Bacon s Efiays. 

As for the afeent of it, this may be eafily contrived, if there 
be fome great weight at the bottom of the fhip, being part of 
its ballaf ; which, by fome cord within, may beloofened from 
it. Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick . 

As when empty barks or billows float, 

With fandy ballaf failors trim the boat ; 

So bees bear gravel ftones, whofe poifing weight. 

Steers through the whiffling winds their fteddy flight. Dryd. 
2 . That which is ufed to make any thing fteady. 

Why fliould lie fink where nothing feem’d to prefs ? 

His lading little, and his ballaf lefs. Swift. 

To Ba'llast. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. 'Fo put weight at . the bottom of a fhip, in order to keap her 
fteady. 

If this ark be fo ballaf ed, as to be of equal weight with the 
like magnitude of water, it will be moveable. 

Wilkins’, 

2. To keep any thing fteady. 

Whilft thus to ballaf love, I thought, 

And fo more fteddily t’ have gone, 

I faw, I had love’s pinnace overfraught. Donne. 

Now you have given me virtue for my guide, 

And with true honour ballajled my pride. Dryden s Aureng. 
Balle'tte. 71. f. [balletic, Fr.] A dance in which fome.hiftory 
is reprefented. 

Ba'lliards. n.f. [from bad and yard, or flick to pufh it with.] 
A play at which a ball is driven by the end of a flick ; now 
corruptly called billiards. 

With dice, with cards, with halliards , far unfit, 

With fhuttlecocks mifieeming manly wit. Hubberd’s Tale. 
Ba llister. See Balustre. 
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1. A large round fhort-necked vefiel ufed in chymiftry. 

2. In architecture ; a ball or globe placed on the top of a pi]] ar 

3. In fireworks ; a ball of pafteboard, fluffed with combuftib] 

matter, which, when fired, mounts to a considerable height ‘ 
the air, and then burfts into bright fparks of fire, refernblin 
flars. ^ 

Ba'llot. n.f [ ballote , Fr.] 

1. A little ball or ticket ufed in giving votes, being put privately 

into a box or urn. * 

2. The a£t of voting by ballot. 

To BaTlot. v.n. [balloter, Fr.] Tochoofe by ballot, that is, by 
putting little balls or tickets, with particular marks, privately 
a box ; by counting which it is known what is the refult of the 
poll, without any difeovery by whom each vote was given. 

No competition arriving to a fufficient number of balls, they 
fell to ballot fome others. IVottm 

Giving their votes by balloting, they lie under no a we.Swift 

Ballota'tion. n.f [from ballot.] 'Flic a£l of voting by ballot. 
The election is intricate and curious, confiffing of ten fe- 
veral ballotations. Wottm. 

Balm. n.f. [ baume , Fr. balfamum , Lat.] 

1. The fap or juice of a fhrub, remarkably odoriferous. 

Balm trickles through the bleeding veins 
Of happy fhrubs, in Idumean plains. Dryderis Virgil. 

2. Any valuable or fragrant ointment. 

Thy place is filled, thy feeptre wrung from thee ; 

Thy balm wafh’d off wherewith thou waft anointed. 

Shakefp. Henry VI, 

3. Any thing that fooths or mitigates pain. 

You were conducted to a gentle bath, 

And balms apply’d to you. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Your praife’s argument, bahn of your age; 

Deareft and beft. Shakefp. King Lear. 

BaIm Mnt: }*•/ at.] The name of a plant. 

It is a verticillate plant, with a labiated flower, confiding of 
one leaf, whofe upper lip is roundifh, upright, and divided into 
two ; but the under lip, into three parts : out of the flower- 
cup rifes the pointal, attended, as it were, with four embryos; 
thefe afterwards turn to fo many feeds, which are roundifh, and 
inclofed in the flower-cup ; to thefe notes may be added, the 
flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves, but are not 
whorled round the flalks. The fpecies are, 1. Garden balm. 
2. Garden balm , with yellow variegated flowers. 3. Stinking 
Roman babn, with fofter hairy leaves. The firft of thefe forts 
is cultivated in gardens for medicinal and culinary ufe: it is 
propagated by parting the roots either in fpring or autumn. 
When they are firft planted, if the feafon proves dry, youmuft 
carefully water them until they have taken root. Millar . 

Balm of Gilead. 

1. The juice drawn from the balfam tree, by making incifionsin 

its bark. Its colour is firft white, fcon after green ; but when 
it comes to be old, it is of the colour of honey. Ti he fmeliof 
it is agreeable, and very penetrating; the tafte of it bitter, fbarp 
and aftringent. As little iffues from the plant by incifion, the 
bahn fold by the merchants, is made of the wood and green 
branches of the tree, diftilled by fire, which is generally adul- 
terated with turpentine. Calmet. 

It feems moft likely to me, that the zori of Gilead, which we 
render in our Englifh bible by the word halm, was not the fame 
with the balfam of Mecca, but only a better fort of turpentine, 
then in ufe for die cure of wounds and odier difeafes. 

Pi'ideaux’ s Conneftiw- 

2 . A plant remarkable for the ftrongbalfamick feent, which its 
leaves emit, upon being bruifed ; whence fome have Fuppoled, 
erroneouflv, that the bahn of Gilead was taken from this plant. 

To Balm. v. a. [from bahn ] 

To anoint with balm. 

Bahn his foul head with warm diftilled waters. 

And burn fweet wood. Shakefp. Taming of the Sbevt> 

To footh ; to mitigate ; to affuage. 

Oppreft nature fleeps : 

This reft might yet have kalmd thy fenfes. 

Which ftand in hard cure. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Ba'lmy. adj. [from bahn ] 


1. 


2 . 


I. 


O 


Having the qualities of balm. 

Soft on the flow’rv herb i found me laid, 

In balmy fweat ; which with his beams the fun ... 

Soon dry’d. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. Vi11, 

Producing balm. 

Soothing; foft; mild. 

Come, Dc-fdemona, ’tis the foldier’s life ., 

To have their balmy {lumbers wak’d with ftrife. Shak.Otx <0* 
Such vifions hourly pals before my light, 

Which from my eyes their balmy {lumbers fright. 

Fragrant ; odoriferous. 

Thofe rich perfumes which, from the happy more, 

The winds upon their balmy winds convey’d, , < 

Whole guilty fvyeetneft firft the world betray’d. 


Dryden. 
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Firft Eurus to the rifing morn is fent. 

The regions of the balmy continent. Dryden’ s Ovid. 

5. Mitigating; afluafive. 

Oh balmy breath, that doll almoft perfuade 
Juftice to break her fword ! Shakefp . Othello » 

Ba'l near y. n. f [ balncarium , Lat. ] A bath i n g-room . 

'i he balnearies, and bathing-places, he expofeth unto the fum- 
mer fetting. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 7. 

Balneation, n.f. [from balneum , Lat. a bath.] Fhe aT of 
bathing. 

As the head may be diffurbed by the fkin, it may the fame 
way be relieved, as is oblervable in balneations, and fomenta- 
tions of that part. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 6. 

Ba'lneatory. adj. [balneatorius, Lat.] Belonging to a bath 
or ftove. 

Ba'lotade. n.f The leap of an horfe, fo that when his 
fore-feet are in the air, he {hews nothing but the fhoes of his 
liindcr-feet, without yerking out. A balotade differs from a 
capriole ; for when a horfe works at caprioles, he yerks out his 
hinder legs with all his force. Farrier s Diet. 

B'alsam. n.f [balfamum, hat.] Ointment; unguent; an unc- 
tuous application thicker than oil, and fofter than falve. 

Chrift’s blood’s our balfain ; if that cure us here. 

Him, when our judge, we {hall not find fevere. Denham. 
Balsam Apple, [momorclica, Lat.] An annual Indian plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, is of the expanded bell-fhapcd 
kind, but fo deeply cut, as to appear compofed of five diftinfil 
leaves : the flowers are fome male, or barren ; others female, 
growing upon the top of the embryo, which is afterwards 
changed into a fruit, which is flefhy, and fometimes more or 
left tapering and hollow, and, when ripe, ufually burfts, and 
cafts forth the feeds with an elaflicity ; which feeds are wrap- 
ped up in a membranous covering, and are, for the moft part, 
indented on the edges. " Millar. 

Balsam Tree. 

1 his is a fhrub which fcarce grows taller than the pomegra- 
nate tree ; it {hoots out abundance of long {lender branches, 
with a few final] rounding leaves, always green; the wood of 
it is gummy, and of a reddifh colour ; the biofloms are like 
finall flars, white, and very fragrant; whence fpring out little 
poimed pods, inclofinga fruit like an almond, called carpobal- 
i annum, as the wood is called xylobalfamum, and the juice opo- 
balfamuin ; which fee. T his tree is cultivated in Arabia and 
Judea; but it is forbid to be fown or multiplied without the per- 
million or the grand fignior. Calmet. Chambers. 

ft a l .1 a \i 1 c a l . ? adj . [from balfam.] Having the qualities of 

Balsa mick. ) balfam; un&uous; mitigating ; foft; mild; 
oily. co > 

If the re be a wound in my leg, the vital energy of my foul 
thrufts out the balfamical humour of my blood to heal it. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
i. he aliment :of fuch as have frefh wounds ought to be fuch 
a* keeps the humours from putrefadlion, and renders them oily 
and baj am ,ck. Jrbuthmt on Diet. 

i>A LUSTER . n.J. [according to -du Cange, from balaujlri am, low 
Lat. a battling place.] A fmall column or pilafter, from an inch 
ami three quarters to four inches fquare or diameter. Their di- 
mennons and forms are various ; they are frequently adorned 
with mouldings; they are placed with rails on flairs, and In 
tne honts of galleries in churches. 

Thisihould firft have been planched over, and railed about 
with balujlers. CWr Survey cfCornwal 

Ba lustrade n.f. [from balujler.} An affemblaget of one or 
more rows ot little turned pillars, called baluflers, fixed upon a 
terms, or the top of a building, for feparating one’part from an- 

Bam, Beam, being initials in the name of anyplace, ufually 
imply it to have been woody ; from the Saxon beam, which we 
ufe in the fame fenfe to this day. GihfnJjr , 

A MB , 0 n' An Indian P lant of the reed kind. It has fe- 

y Cla fnoots, much larger than our ordinary reeds, which are 
notty, and feparated from fpace to fpace by joints They 
ye find by fome but bymiftake, to contain fuga^ ihe \aZ 

out of'? ’'it 1 arg<i j than tlle ftigar-cane. The leaves orow 
, f each knot ’ and are prickly. They are four or five inches 
on t , an an inch in breadth, fomewhat pointed, and ribbed 
■ lough the whole length with green and fharp fibres Its 
flowp grow in ears, like thofe of wheat. P “ 

writb^T^r ' T'"' ^ CantWord not ufed in P ure or in ..rave 
After M' l w 'IT''’, 6 5 , t0 impofc u P° n 5 to confound, 
counted about the mo ney, John called for 

BA chea°.° ZLER ' [fr ° m bam/,oozle •] A tricking 

tfialplay fiYtricbl fei '° WS thCy CaU ban TF 
Ban. n.f. [ban, Teut'. a publick proclamafbn^'of 
1 ft!blick e ^‘° n ’ excommunicat i°»> PuUick Idle.] ^ 0C “ P ‘ 

■ My any thing is pui1 - 

- the publifting 

-ru,ge,tofteend that if any man DlffA ^ 
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tion of 


non 01 the parties, either in refpe£t of kindred or otnerwiie* 
they may take their exception in time. And, in the canon law, 

banna J'unt proclamations fponfi & fponfs in ecclef is fieri fob ft . 

Coved. 


r . f o * 
i 1 *- j 


I bar it in the infereft of my wii , 

• M is flic is fubcontraded to this lord, 

And I her hufband contradict your bans. Shakefp. King Lear . 

Our bans thrice bid ! and for our wedding-day 
To draw her neck into the bans i Hudibras » 

2. A curfe ; excommunication. 

My kerchief bought ! then prefs’d, then forc’d away ! Gay* 
In th’ interim, fpare for no trepans 
Thou mixture rank of midnight weeds collected, 

With Hecate’s ban thrice blafted, thrice infeclcd. Hamlet. 
A great overfight it was of St. Peter, that he did not accurfe 
Nero, whereby the pope might have got all ; yet what need or 
fuch a ban, fince friar Vincent could tell Atafalipa, that king- 
doms were the pope’s. Raleigh’s Efays . 

3. Interdiction. 

Much more to tafte it, under ban to touch. Parad Lof. 

4. Ban of the Etnpirc ; a publick cenfure by which the privileges 
cf any German prince are fufpended. 

He proceeded fo far by treaty, that he was proferred to have 
the imperial ban taken off Altapinus, upon fubmiftion. Hozvel. 
To Ban. v. a. [bannen, Dut. to curfe.] To curfe ; to execrate. 
Shall we think that it baneth the work which they leave 
behind them, ortaketh away the ufe thereof. Hooker, b. v. 

It is uncertain whether this word, in the foregoing fenfe, is 
to be deduced from ban, to curfe, or bane, to poifon. 

In thy clofet pent up, rue my {name, 

And ban our enemies, both mine and thine. Sbhkejp. H. VT. 
Before thefe Moors went a N umidian prieft, bellowing out 
charms, and calling fcrowls of paper on each fide, wherein he 
curfed and banned the Chriftians. Knolles’s Hifi. of the Turks. 
Bana'na Tree. See Plantain ; of which it is a fpecies. 
Band. n. J. [bende, Dut. band, Saxon.] 

1. Atye; a bandage ; that by which one thing is joined to an- 
other. 

Y ou lhall find the hand, that feems to tie their friendfhip to- 
gether, will be the very flrangler of their amity. 

Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

2. A chain by which any animal is kept in reflraint. This is 
now ufually fpelt, left properly, bond. 

So wild a beaft, fo tame ytaught to be, 

And buxom to his lands, is joy to fee. IFubberd’ s Tale. 

Since you deny him entrance, he demands 
His wife, whom cruelly you hold in bands. Dryd. Aurengz . 

3. Any means of union or connexion between perfons. 

Here’s eight that muft take hands, 

To join in Hymen’s bands. Shakefp. As you like it. 

4. Something worn about the neck ; a neckcloth. It is now re- 
ftrained to a neckcloth of particular form worn by clergymen, 
lawyers, and ftudents in colleges. 

For Ins mind I do not care, 

T hat s a toy that I could fpare : 

Let his title be but great. 

His cftaftn rich and band fit neat. CenJobfen'tVnekrtttoock. 
He took his prelent lodging at the manfion-houfe of a taylor’s 
widow, who wafhes and can ciear-ftarch his bands . Addifon 

5. Any thing bound round another. J 

? ld in cellars, the feet of them beinghound 

Willi leaden bands, ,t appeared that the lead did fwell. Bacon 

0. A company of perfons joined together in any common defiern.* 

_ A r ‘d} good my lord ot Somerfet, unite 
^ our troops of horlemen with his bands of foot. 

tit r . r Shakefp. Henry VI 

e ew, we happy few, we band of brothers. Sh. H. V 
I he queen in white array before her band 

Strait the three bands prepare in arms to join, ^ ° 1 * 

Lach band the number of the facred Nine. p . 

isase «xi.‘ bw — - ““-s. as 

^°. gAKD ‘ v ‘ a - [from band.] 

1. To unite together into one body or troop. 

I he bilhop and the duke of Qlo’ftcr’s men. 

Have nil d their pockets full of pebble ftones 
And landing themfelves in contrary parts ’ 

J Jo pelt at one another’s pates. Shakch t-t 

oome of the boys banded themfelves as foftl.e' * '' 

others tor the king; who, after fix days tkirmift™' 0 ^ Tn 

mj compofttion, and departed. Carlo’s Swf fcLLd 

I o live exempt J ' nval ' 

From heav’n’s high jurifdiaion, in new learn, e 
Banded againft his throne. joyin f D _ 

2. 1 0 bind over with a band. * m 5 Par - L °A A ii. 

w f d b - v his m „ ot h er flood an infant lover 

'' lth v,n S s unfledg d, his eves were tl j ’ 

V Mi.re bqftdcd over. Dryden. 
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Bands of a fiddle, are two pieces of iron nailed upon the bows 
of the laddie, to hold the bows in the right htuation. 

Ba'ndAGE. n.f [ bandage , Fr.] 

1. Something bound over another. ' 

Zeal too had a place among the reft, witn a bandage o 
her eyes ; though one would not have expected to have leen 
her rJprefented in fnow. AMfon. Freeholder N» 27 . 

Cords were fattened by hooks to my bandages, winch me 
workmen had girt round my neck. Gu.hver s' '«*>■ 

2. It is ufed, in furgery, for the fillet or roller wrapped over 
wounded member; and, fometimes, for the a£t or piaQice 

ba MV™a^Ire rllptiiei to find S o™ among mg 

books, till I let them fee that they are lined with deep erudition. 

Addtfon. Spectator, IN 05. 

With empty bandbox flic delights to range, . 

And feigns a diftant errand from the ’Change. Gay t TmM. 
Ba'ndelet. n.f. [bandelet, Fr. In architecture.] . n) >tt e ane, 
flat moulding, or fillet. 

Ea'ndit. n.f. [bandito, Ital.] A man outlawed. 

No favage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer, # 

Will dare to foil her virgin purity. _ . Milton s oe? l. 

No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride. 

No cavern’d hermit, refts felf fatisfy’d. Pope's Efay on Man. 
Bandi'tto. n.f. in the plural banditti, [bandito, ltal.J 
A Roman fworder, and banditto Have, 

Murder’d fweet Tally. Sbakefp. Henry Itj . • 

Ba'ndog. n. f. [from ban or band, and dog. 1 he original of t 
' word is very doubtful. Cains, de canibUf Bntanmas derives ,t 
from band, that is, « dog chained up. Shnner incline to deduce 
it from bam, a murderer. May ,t not come _from ban a .cmjc, 
as we fay a curjl cur ; or rather from bound, fwelled or lar 
Danijh word ; from whence, in fome counties, th y g 
nut a ban-nut. ] A kind of large dog. < 

The time of night when Troy was fet on hi e, 

™ »h„ **5332; vi. ii. 

wJSSSS OS 3 ~ io.sL <L 

bandoleers? n f. [ bandouliers , Fr.] Small wooden tales co- 
vered witli leather, each of them containing powder that is a 
fnffirient charge for a musket. 

BVndrol. n.f. [ banderol , Fr.] A little flag or ftreamer; the 

little fringed filk flag .that hangs on a trumpet. 

Ba'ndy. n.f [from bander, Fr.] A club turned round at bot- 

i-n’-p for finking a ball at play. . 

To Ba'ndy. v. a. [probably from bandy, the inftrument with 
' Which they (trike balls at play, which being crooked, is named 
from the term bander un arc, to firing or bend a bow. J 

1. To beat to and fro, or from one to another. 

They do cunningly, from one hand to another, bandy t 

fervice like a tennis-ball. __ , f J 

And like a ball bandy d ’twixt price and wit, 

Rather than yield, both Tides the prize will quit. Denba?n. 
What, from the tropicks, can the earth repel . 

What vigorous arm, what repercuflive blow. 

Bandies t°he mighty globe ftill to and fro ? Blackmore. 

2 . To exchange; to give and take reciprocal y. 

Do you bandy looks with me, you rafeal . Sbakefp. K. Lea . 

’Tis not in thee 

To grudge my pleafures, to cut off my train, 

To bandy hafty words. Sbakefp. lung eai . 

o T o agitate ; to tofs about. , 

This hath been fo bandied amongft us, that one can hardly 

mifs books of this kind. . > 

Ever fince men have been united into governments, the en- 

deavours after univerfal monarchy have been bandied 

'’Tei not obvious and known truths, or fome of the mo# plain 
and certain propofitions, be 

To Ba'ndy. v. n. To contend, as at fome game, m which 

each ftrives to drive the ball his own way . 

No fimple man that fees 
This fa&ious bandying of their favourites. 

But that he doth prefage fome ill event. Sbakefp. Henry V 1 . 

A valiant fon in law thou (halt enjoy : 

One fit to bandy with thy lawlefs fonsi 

To ruffle in the commonwealth. ^ Sbakefp. Tit. Audi on. 

Could fet up grandee againft grandee, 

To fquander time away, and bandy , 

Make lords and commoners lay fieges 

To one another’s privileges. Hud, bras 

After all the bandying attempts of refolution, it is as muc 

queftion as ever. ^ *• 1V ’ 

Ba'ndy leg. n. f [from bander, Fr.] Aciooked leg. 

He tells aloud your greateft failing. 

Nor makes a fcruple to expole q , f* 

Vour bandy! eg, or crooked nofe. , - ^ ^ 
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The Ethiopians had an one-eyed bandylegged prince ; f uc h a 
perfon would have made but an odd figure. Collier on Duelling, 
BANE. n.f. [bana, Sax. a murderer. J 
i. Poifon. 

Begone, or elfe let me. ’Tis bane to draw 
The fame air with thee. Ben Johnfon’s Catiline, 

All good to me becomes 

Bane ; and in heav’n much worfe would be my ftate. 

Milton’s Par. Lojl , b . ix. /. 122. 
They, with fpeed, 

Their courfe through thickeft conftellations neld, 

Spreading their banc. Milton s Par. Lof , h. x. /. 412, 

Thus, am I doubly armed ; my death and life. 

My bane and antidote, are both before me . 

This, in a moment, brings me to an end ; 

But that informs me I fhall never die. Addlfon’s Cato. 

2 . That which deftroys ; mifehief; ruin. 

Infolency muft be repreft, or it will be the bane of the Chrif- 
tian religion. Hooker , b. ii. § j t 

I will not be afraid of death and bane , 

Till Birnam foreft come to Dunfinane. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Suffices that to me ftrehgth is my bane , 

And proves the fourcc of all my mifeiics. Itdilton s S. Ago 
So entertain'd thofe odorous fweets the fiend. 

Who came their bane. Miltons Paraclife Lojl , b. iv. /. 167. 

Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 
The Scipios’ worth, thofe thunderbolts of war, 

The double bane of Carthage ? Dry den, /Eneidvl. 

Falfe religion is, in its nature, the greateft bane and deftruc- 
tion to government in the world. . South. 

To Bane. v. a. [from the noun.] To poifon. 

What if my houfe be troubled with a rat, 

And I be pleas’d to give ten thoufand ducats 
To have it ban’ cl. ~ Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Ba'neful. adj. [from bane and full.] 

1. Poifonous. 

For voyaging to learn the direful art, 

To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart ; 

Obfervant of the gods, and fternly juft, 

Hus refus’d t’ impart the baneful truft. Pope s Odyjfcy , b. 1. 

2 . Deftrudlive. 

The filver eagle too is fent before, 

Which I do hope will prove to them as baneful , 

As thou conceiv’ft it to the commonwealth. B. johnj. Laid. 

The nightly wolf is baneful to the fold, 

Storms to the wheat, to buds the bitter cold. Dryden s vvgu, 
Ba'nefulness. n.f [from baneful .] Poifonoufnefs ; deftruc- 

B'anewort. n.f. [from bane and-zwrfi] A plant, the fame 
with deadly night fade. See Nightsfiade. 

To Bang. v. a. [■ vengolen , Dutch.] 

1 To beat ; to thump ; to cudgel : a low and familiar word. 
One receiving from them fome affronts, met with them 
handfomely, and banged them to good purpofe. Hamel s V tor. 

He having got fome iron out of the earth, put it into hisler- 
vants hands to fence with, and bang one another. Locke. 

Formerly I was to be banged , becaufe I was too ftrong, and 
now, becauie I am too weak to ref.fi ; I am to be brought dom, 
when too rich, and oppreffed, when too poor. Arbuth. J. boll. 
2. To handle roughly ; to treat with violence in general. 

The defperate tempeft hath fo bang d the lurks. 

That their defignment halts. Sbakefp. Oth ■». 

You ftiould accoft her with jefis fire-new from the mint, 

you fliould have banged the youth into m 

Bang, n.f [from the verb.] A blow; a thump; aftreke. a 

ama bachelor . — That’s to (ay, they are fools that 
you’ll bear me a bang for that. Sva irfp. ju iu J 

With many a ftiff twack, many a bang , 

Hard crabtree and old iron rang. Hudibras , ca - 

I heard feveral bangs or buffets, as L ’ ^ cr e j s , 

eagle that held the ring of my box in his beak. GAUv.D 

To BA'NISPI. v.a. [ bank , Fr. bamo , lowLat. proba , 
ban , Teut. an outlawry, or profcription.] 
j. To condemn to leave his own counti) . 

Oh, fare thee well ! 

Thofe evils thou repeat’ft upon thyfelf, 

Have banijh d me Irom Scotland. ^ • Jd 

2. To drive away. . , n 1 fn endeavour to 

It is for wicked men only to dread God, and to en 

banijb the thoughts of him out of their minds. 

Succefslels all her foft careffes prove, ^ 

To banijh from his breaft his country s love. ^ 

Ba'nisher. n.f [from banijb.] He that to.c • 

his own country. 

In mere fpite. 

To be full quit of thofe my banijbers, arid*#- 

Stand I before thee here. J h Jt 

Ba'nishment. n.f \banmjfemenfy Fr. ] m f e ]f by the 

1. The a6t of banifhing another; as, he fecure 
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2. The ftate of being baniffled; exile._ 

Now go we in content 

To liberty, and not to bamjhment. Sbakefp. As you like n . 

Round' the wide world in bani foment we roam, 

Forc’d from our pleafing fields and native home. Dryden. 
BANK n. f Tbanc, Saxon.] 

The earth fifing on each fide of a water. W* fay, properly, 
the Jhore of the fca, and the banks of a river. Iron,:, or final 

water. . _ 

Have vou not made an univenal ihout, ^ r 

That Tyber trembled underneath his bank. Sbak. Jul. L <ej. 

Richmond, in Devonfhire, fent out a boat 
Unto the xhore, to ask thofe on the banks. 

If they were his affiftants. Sbakefp. Richard Ei. 

A brook whofe ftream fo great, fo good, 

Was lov’d, was honour’d as a flood: 

Whofe banks the Mufes dwelt upon. Crajhaw. 

’Tis happy when our ftreams of knowledge flow. 

To fill their banks, but not to overthrow. Denham. 

O early loft ! what tears the river filed. 

When the fad pomp along his banks was led ! Pope. 

2. Any heap of earth piled up. 

They befieged him in Abel of Bethmaachah,and they calt. up 

a bank againft the city ; and it ftood in the trench. 

2 Samuel, xx. 15* 

3. [from banc , Fr. a bench.] A feat or bench or rowers. 

Plac’d on your banks, the lufty ft rojans fweep 
Neptune’s finooth face, and cleave the yielding deep. Wader. 

Mean time the king with gifts a veffel ftores, 

Supplies the banks with twenty chofen oars. Dryd. H Gins ’) . 
That banks of oars were not in the fame plain, but raifed 
above one another, is evident from deferiptions ofancientfhips. 

Arbutbnot on Coins . 

4. A place where money is laid up to be called for occafionally. 

Let it be n o bank, or common ftock, but every man be maf- 
ter of his own money. Not that I altogether miflike banks, but 
they will hardly be brooked in regard of certain fulpicions. 

Bacon’s EJfays. 

This mafs of treafure you fliould now reduce ; 

But you your ftcre have hoarded in fome bank. Denham. 
Their pardons and indulgences, and giving men a (hare in 
faints merits, out of the common bank and treafury of the 
church, which the pope has the foie cuftody of. South. 

5. The company of perfons concerned in managing a bank. 

To Bank. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To lay up money in a bank. 

2- To inciofe with banks. 

Amid the cliffs 

And burning fands, that bank the fhrubby vales. Tho?n r on. 
Ba'nk-bill. n. f [from bank and bill ] A note for money laid 
up in a bank, at the fight of which the money is paid. 

Let three hundred pounds be paid her cut of my ready mo- 
ney, or bank-bills. Swift’s Lajl Will. 

Ba'nker. n.f [from bank.] One that trafficks in money; one 
that keeps or manages a bank. 

Whole droves of lenders croud the banker s doors, 

To call in money. Dryden s Spanijb Friar. 

By powerful charms of gold and filver led, 

The Lombard bankers and the change to wafte. Dryden. 
Ba'nkrupcy. n.J. [from bankrupt.] 

1. The ftate of a man broken, or bankrupt. 

2. I he a<ft of declaring one’s felf bankrupt ; as, he filenced the 
clamours of his creditors by a fudden bankrupey. 

Ba'nkrupt. adj. \banqueroute, Fr. bancorupto, Ital.] In debt 
beyond the power of payment. 

The king’s grown bankrupt, like a broken man. 

Sbakefp. Richard III. 

Sir, if you fpend word for word with me, 

I fhall make your wit bankrupt. Sbak. Two Gent, of Verona. 
Ba'nkrupt. n. f A man in debt beyond the power of pay- 
ment. 

Perkin gathered together a power, neither in number nor in 
hardinefs contemptible ; but, in their fortunes, to be feared ; 
being bankrupts, and many of them felons. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

It is with wicked men as with a bankrupt: when his credi- 
tors are loud and clamorous, and fpeak big, he giveth them 
many good words. ° Calamy. 

In vain at court the bankrupt pleads his caufe ; 

His thanklefs country leaves him to her laws. Pope. 

To Ba'nkrupt. v. a. To break ; to difable one from fatisfy- 
ing his creditors. 

We caft off the care of all future thirft, becaufe we are al- 
ready bankrupt ed . Hammond! s Fundamentals. 

Ba'nner. n. J. [ bannicre , Fr. banair , Welch.] 

1. A flag ; a ftandard ; a military enfi^n. 
b rom I 1 ranee there comes a power, 

Who already have fecret feize 
In fome of our beft ports, and are at point 
To (Few their open banner, Shahfp. King Lear. 

All in a moment through the gloom were feen 
a Ten thoufand banners rife into the air, 

V\ ith orient colours waving. Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. i. 
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B A N 

He faid no more ; 

But left his After and his queen behind. 

And wav’d his royal banner in the wind. ^ ( 

Fir’d with fuch motives, you do well to join 

With Cato’s foes, and follow Caffar’s banners. ^ Addifon La . 

2 A ftreamer borne at the end of a lance, or elfewhere. 

Ba'nnfret. n.f [from banner.] A knight made m ke field, 

with the ceremony of cutting off the point of his ftandard, and 

making it a banner. They are next to barons m d.giuty ; and 

were anciently called by fummons to parliament. h.ou d. 

A o-entleman told king Henry, that Sir Riche. d Croi. , 

made lanneret at Stoke, was a wife man ; the king anfwered, 

he doubted not that, but marvelled how a fool C ° U,0 , , J * v • . 

Cambden s Remains > 

Ba'nnerol, more properly Banderol, n.f [from banderole, 

Fr.] A little flag or ftreamer. 

Kino- Ofwald had a bannerol of gold and purple fet over ms 
tQrnb 0 Camderfs Remains* 

Ba'nnian. n.f A man’s undrefs, or morning-gown ; fuch as 

is worn by the Barmians in the Eaft Indies. . , 

Ba'nnock. n. f A kind of oaten or peafe meal cake, mixed 
with water, and baked upon an iron plate over the fire ; uied 
in the northern counties, and in Scotland. 

BA'NQUET. n.f [banquet, Fr. banebetto , Ital. vanqueto , ^pan.J 

If a faftino- day come, he hath on that day a banquet to make. 

Hooker, b.v. § 4 X * 

In his commendations I am fed ; ? 

It is a banquet to me. Sbakefp. Macbeth » 

You cannot have a perfeft palace, except you have two le- 
veral Tides ; a fide for the banquet, and a fide for the houfhold 5 
the one for feafts and triumphs, and the other for dwelling. 

Bacon’s EJfays . 

Shall the companions make a banquet of him ? Shall they 
part him among the merchants ? Job , xli. 6. 

At that tafted fruit, 

The fun, as from Thyeftean banquet, turn’d 
Plis courfe intended. Milton’s Paradife Lofl , b. x. /. 688, 
That dares prefer the toils of Hercules 
To dalliance, banquets, and ignoble eafe. Dryden’s Juvenal. 
To Ba'nquet. v.a. [from the noun.] To treat any one with 
feafts. 

W elcome his friends, 

Vifit his countrymen, and banquet them. 

Sbakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
They were banqueted by the way, and the nearer they ap- 
proached, the more encreafed the nobility. Sir J. Hayward i. 

To Ba'nquet. v. n. Tofeaft; to fare daintily. 

The mind fhall banquet, tho’ the body pine; 

Fat paunches make lean pates, and dainty bit? 

Make rich the ribs, but banker out the wits. 

Sbakefp. Love’s Labour Lojl. 
So long as his innocence is his repaft, he feafts and banquets 
upon bread and water. South. 

I purpos’d to unbend the evening hours. 

And banquet private in the women s bow’rs. Prior. 

Ba'nqueter. n.f [from banquet.] 

1. A feafter ; one that lives delicioufly; 

2. He that makes feafts. 

Ba'nquet-house. jn. f [from banquet and houfe.] A 
Ba'nqueting-house. \ houfe where banquets are kept. 

In a banqueting-houfe , among certain pleafant trees, the table 
was fet near to an excellent water-work. Sidney. 

But at the walk’s end behold, how rais’d on high 
A banquet- houfe falutes the fouthern fky. Dryden s Juvenal . 
BANAJUE'LTL. n.J’. [Fr. in fortification.] A fmall bank at 
the foot of the parapet, for the foldiers to mount upon when 
they fire. 

Ba'nsticle. n.f. A fmall fifh, called alfo a ftickleback. 

To BA'N 1 ER. v. a. [a barbarous word, without etymology, 
unlefs it be derived from badlner, Fr.] To play upon ; to rally; 
to turn to ridicule ; to ridicule. 

1 he magiftrate took it that he bantered him, and bad an offi- 
cer take him into cuftody. L’Eftrange. 

It is no new thing for innocent fimplicity to be the fubjedl 
of bantering drolls. _ L’Ejlrange. 

Could Alcinous’ guefts withold 
From fcorn or rage ? Shall we, cries one, permit 
^ His leud romances, and his bant’ ring wit ? Tate's Juvenah 
Ba nter. n. f [from the verb.] Ridicule ; raillery. 

1 his humour, let it look never fo filly, as it paffes many times 
for Ji'olick and banter, is one of the moft pernicious fnares in 
human life. L’E/l ■ 

. Metaphyficks are fo necefiary.to a uiftinaconceptiJn^fofiJ 
judgment,, and juft reafoningon many fubjefis, that thofe who 
ridicule it, will be fuppofed to make their wit and baser a re- 
luge and excufe for their own lazinefs. TVatU’s Logick. 

Ba nterer. n. f [from banter.] One that banters ; a droll 
W \ at °P ln , ,on , have thefe religious barter, re of the divine 
power ? or what have they to fay for this mockery and con- 
tempt r f'PR 

Ba'ntling. n.f. [if it has any etymology, it is perhaps cornfpl 
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ted from the old word bairn, bairnling , a little child.] A little 
child : a low word. 

If die object of their love 
Chance by Lucina’s aiu to prove, 

They feldom let the bantling roar, 

In bafket, at a neighbour’s door. Prior . 

BaRtism. n. f [ baptij'mus , Lat. 

1. An external ablution of the body, with a certain form of 

words, which operates and denotes an internal ablution or 
wafhing of the foul from original fin. Ayliffes Parergon. 

Baptifin is given by water, and that prefeript form of words 
which the church of ChrLft doth ufe. Hooker , b. iv. § i. 

To his great baptijin flock’d. 

With awe, the regions round, and with them came 
From Nazareth the fon of Jofeph deem’d, 

Unmarkt, unknown. Paradife Regained , b. i. /. 21. 

2. Baptijin is often taken in Scripture for fufferings. 

I have a baptif?n to be baptized with, and how am I drait- 
ened till it be accomplifhed ? Luke , xii. 15. 

Baptismal, adj. [from baptifm .] Of or pertaining to bap- 
tifm. 

When we undertake the baptifmal vow, and enter on their 
new life, it would be apt to difeourage us. Hammond. 

Ba ptist. n.J'. \_baptijle , Fr. He that admini fliers 

baptifm. 

Him the Baptijl foon 

Defcry’d, divinely warn’d, and witnefs bore 

As to his worthier Parad. Regained , b. i. I. 25. 

Ba'ptistery. n.J'. [bapt fieri um, Lat.] The place where the 
facrament of baptifm is adminiftred. 

The rrreat church, baptijl cry, and leaning tower, are well 
worth feeing. Addifon on Italy. 

To BAPTFZE, v. a. [ baptifer , Fr. from puAifu.] To chriflien ; 
to adminifter the facrament of baptifm. 

Fie to them fhall leave in chanrc. 

To teach all nations what of him they learn’d. 

And his falvation ; them who fliall believe. 

Baptizing in the profluent flream, the fign 
Of wafhing them from guilt of fin, to life 
Pure, and in mind prepar’d, if fo befal. 

For death, like that which the Redeemer dy’d. 

Milton s Paradife Lojl. 
Let us reflet that we are chridians; that we-are called by 
the name of the Son of God, and baptized into an irreconcile- 
able enmity with fin, the world, and the devil. Rogers. 

Bapti'zer. n.f [from to baptize.'] One that chridens ; one 
that adminiders baptifm. 

BAR. n.f [karre, Fr.]' 

1. Apiece of wood, iron, or other matter, laid crofs a paflage 
to hinder entrance. 

And he made the middle bar to Ihoot through the boards 
from the one end to the other. Exodus , xxxvi. 33. 

2. A bolt ; a piece of iron or wood fadened to a door, and en- 
tering into the po(i or wall to hold it. 

The fifh-gate did the fons of Haffenaah build, who alfo laid 
the beams thereof, and fet up the doors thereof, the locks there- 
of, and the bars thereof. Nehem. iii. 3. 

3. Any obfliacle which hinders or obdrufts. 

I brake up for it my decreed place, and fet bars and doors, 
and laid, hitherto (halt thou come, and no farther. 

"Job, xxxviii. ic. 

And had his heir furviv’d him in due courfe. 

What limits, England, hadd thou found ? what bar ? 

What world could have refilled ? Daniels Civil War. 

Hard, thou know’ll it, to exclude 
Spiritual fubflance with corporeal bar. Parad. I.ojl , b. iv. 

Muff I new bars to my own joy create, 

Refufe myfelf, what I had forc’d from fate ? Dryd. Aureng. 

Fatal accidents have fet , 

A mod unhappy bar between your friendfhip. 

Rowe’s Ambitious Stepmother. 

4. A rock, or bank of fluid, at the entrance of a harbour or ri- 
ver, which fliips cannot fail over at low water. 

5. Any thing ufed for prevention. 

Led examination fhould hinder and lett your proceedings, 
behold, for a bar again# that impediment, one opinion newly 
added. Hooker, Preface. 

Which Salique land the French unjudly gloze to be 
The founder of this law, and female bar. Sbakefp. Hen. V. 

6. The place where caufes of law are tried, or .where criminals 
are judged ; fo called from the bar placed to hinder crouds 

from incommoding the court. 

The great duke 

Came to the bar , where, to his accufations, 

He pleaded dill not guilty. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Some at the bar with fubtlety defend. 

Or on the bench the knotty laws untye. Dryd. Juvenal, 
y. An inclofed place in a tavern or codeehoufe, wfliere the houfe- 
keeper fits and receives reckonings. 

I was under fome apprehenfion that they would appeal to 
me ; and therefore laid down my penny at the bar, and made 
the bed of my way. Addifon. Spoliator, 4 ° 3 * 


8. In law. A peremptory exception againd a demand or p] c , 

. brought by the defendant in an a&ion, that dedroys the adion 

of the- plaintiff for ever. It is divided into a bar to common 
intent, and a bari pedal : a bar to a common intent, is an or 
dinary or general bar, that difables the declaration or plea of the 
plaintiff : a bar fpecial, is that which is more than ordinary 
and falls out in the cafe in hand, upon fome fpecial circum’ 
dance of the flier. . Cm ~ L 

Badardy is laid in bar of fomething that is principally com* 
menced. Ayliffe’l P arer ^ 

9. Any thing by winch the compages or dructure is held to- 
gether. 

I went down to the bottoms of the mountains : the earth 
with her bars, was about me for ever. Jonah, ij. £ 

10. Any thing which is laid acrofs another, as bars in heraldry! 

11. Bar of gold ox fiver, is a lump or wedge from the mines 
melted down into a fort of mould, and never wrought. 

12. Bars of a borfe. The upper part of the gums between the 
tusks and grinders, which bears no teeth, and to which the 
bit is applied, and, by its friction, the horfe governed. 

13. Bars, in mufick , are drokes drawn perpendicularly acrofs 
the lines of a piece of mufick ; ufed to regulate the beatino-or 
meafure of mufical time. 

Bar shot. n.J'. Two half bullets joined together by an iron 
bar ; ufed in fea engagements for cutting down the mads and 
rigging. 

To Bar. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To faden or fhut anything with a bolt, or bar. 

My duty cannot differ 

T’ obey in all your daughter’s hard commands ; 

Though their injunction be to bar my doers, 

And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you. 

Sbakefp. King Lear. 

When you bar the window-fhutters of your lady’s bedcham- 
ber at nights, leave open the flifhes to let in the air. 

Swift’s Directions to the Chambermaid. 

2. To hinder ; to obfliruCt. 

When law can do no right, 

Let it be lawful, that law bar no wrong. Sbakefp. K. Lear. 

3. To prevent. 

The houfes of the country were all fcattered, and yet not fo 
far off as that it barred mutual fuccour. Sidney, b. i. 

Doth it not feem a thing very probable, that God doth pur- 
pofely add, Do after my judgments ; as giving thereby to un- 
derdand, that his meaning in the former fentence was but to bar 
fimilitude in fuch things as were repugnant to his ordinances, 


laws, and datutes ? 


Hooka-. 


4. To Ihut out from. 

Hath he fet bounds between their love and me ? 

I am their mother ; who fhall bar them from me ? 

Sbakefp. Richard III. 

Our hope of Italy not only lod. 

But fhut from ev’ry fhore, and barr’d from ev’ry coa Vc.Dryd. 

5. To exclude from a claim. 

God hath abridged it, by barring us from fome things of 
themfelves indifferent. Hooker , b. ii. § 4. 

Give my voice on Richard’s fide, 

To bar my mader’s heirs in true defeent! 

God knows I will not. Sbakefp. Richard III. 

His civil aCls do bind and bar them all ; 

And as from Adam, all corruption take. 

So, if the father’s crime be capital. 

In all the blood, law doth corruption make. SirJ. Davies. 
It was thought fufficient not only to exclude them from that 
benefit, but to bar them from their money. Clarendon. 

If he is qualified, why is he barred the profit, when he only 
performs the conditions ? Collier on Pride. 

6. To prohibit. 

For though the law of arms doth bar 
The ufe of venom’d {hot in war. Hudtbras. 

What is a greater pedant than a mere man of the town ? 
Bar him the playhoufes, and you drike him dumb. Addifon. 

7. To except ; to make an exception. 

Well, we fliall fee your bearing. — 

— Nay, but I bar to-night ; you fhall not gage me 
By what we do to-night. Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

In law. To hinder the procefs of a fuit. 

But buff and belt men never know thefe cares ; 

No time, nor trick of- law, their action bars : 

Their caufe they to an eafiet iffue put. Dryden s Juvenal. 
From fuch delays as conduce to the finding out of truth, a 
criminal caufe ought not to be barred. ^yViffe s Parergon. 

If a bilhop be a party to a fuit, and excommunicates his ad- 
verfary, fuch excommunication fhall not difable or bar bis a 
verfary. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

To bar a vein. , 

This is an operation performed upon the veins o i the legj 0 
a horfe, and other parts, with intent to dop the malignant w 
niours. It is done by opening the skin above it, di engaging 
it, and tying it both above and below, and drikin 
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BARB, n.f [barba, a beard, Lat.] 
t Anv thin that grows in the place of the beard. 

The barbel, fo called by reafon of his barb or wattels at his 

mouth, under his chaps. _ h G !™ s 

2. The points. that dand backward in an arrow, or hilling-hook, 

to hinder thepi from being extracted. 

Nor lefs the Spartan fear’d, before he found > rr j 
The fhining barb appear abbve the wound. rope s Iliad. 

3. The armour for horfes. 

Their horfes were naked, without any barbs ; for albeit ma- 
ny brought barbs , few regarded to put them on. Hayward . 

Barb. n.J'. [contra&ed from Barbary ] A Barbary horfe. 

Thefe horfes are brought from Barbary ; they are common ly 
of a (lender light fize, and very lean and thin, ufually chofen 
fbr dallions. Barbs, as it is find, may die, but never grow old ; 
the vigour and mettle of barbs never ceafe, but with their 


life. 


Farrier s Dili. 


To Barb. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To (have; to d refs out the beard. 

Shave the head, and tie the beard, and fay it was the defire 
of the penitent to be fo barbed before his death. 

Sbakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

2. To furnifh horfes with armour. 

A warriour train 
That like a deluge pour’d upon the plain ; 

On barbed deeds they rode in proud array, 

Thick as the college of the bees in May. Dryden s Fables. 

3. To jag arrows with hooks. 

The twanging bows 

Send fhowers of Ihafts, that on their barbed points 
Alternate ruin bear. Philips. 

BaRbacan. n.J'. [ barbacane , Fr. barbacana , Span.] 

1. A fortification placed before the walls of a town. 

Within the barbacan a porter fate, 

Day and night duly keeping watch and ward : 

Nor wight, nor word mote pafs out of the gate, 

But in good order, and with due regard. Fairy Ahtecn. 

2. A fortrefs at the end of a bridge. 

3. An opening in the wall through which the guns are levelled. 

Barbadoes Cherry. [ malpbigia , Lat.] 

It has a fmall quinquefid calix, of one leaf, having bifid feg- 
ments ; the flower confids of five leaves, in form of a rofe, 
having feveral damina colledled in form of a tube; the ovary, 
in the bottom of the flower-cup, becomes a globular, flefhy, 
foft fruit; in which is a Angle capfule, containing three deny 
winged nuts. In the Wed Indies, it rifes to be fifteen or fix- 
teen feet high, where it produces great quantities of a pleafant 
tart fruit ; propagated in gardens there, but in Europe it is a 
curioflty. Millar. 

BaRbaRoes Tar. A bituminous fubdance, differing little from 
the petroleum floating on feveral fprings in England and Scot- 
land. Woodward’ s Method of FoJJils. 

BarbaRian. n.f. \barbarus, Lat. It feems to have fignified at 
fird only foreign, or a foreigner ; but, in time, implied fome de- 
gree of wildnefs or cruelty.] 

r. A man uncivilized ; untaught ; a favage. 

Proud Greece, all nations elie barbarians held, 

Boading, her learning all the world excell’d. Denham. 

^ There were not different gods among the Greeks and barba- 
rians. Stillingfeef s Defence of Difc. on Romif) Idolatry. 

But with defeending diow’rs of brimdone fir’d. 

The wild barbarian in the dorm expir’d. AddiJ'on. 

2. A foreigner. 

I would they were barbarians, as they are. 

Though in Rome litter’d. Sbakefp ). Coriolanus. 

3. A brutal monder ; a man without pity : a term of reproach. 

Thou fell barbarian ! 

W hat had he done r what could provoke thy madnefs 
To affaffinate fo great, fo brave a man ! A. Philips D. Mot. 

BarbaRian. adj. Belonging to barbarians ; favage. 

Some felt the filent droke of mould’ring ao-e,° 

Barbarian blindnefs. & * P ope' s Epi files. 

Barba'rick. adj. [barbar'uus, Lat.] Foreign ; far-fetched. 

The gorgeous Ead, with riched hand, 

Show’rs on her kings barbarick pearl and gold. Par. Lojl. 

The eadern front was glorious to behold. 

With diamond flaming, and barbarick gold. Pope. 

BaRbarism. n.f. [barbarifmus , Lat.] 

1. A form of fpeech contrary to the purity and exadtnefs of any 

language. ' 

1 he language is as near approaching to it, as our modern 
barbarifm will allow; which is all that can be expeded from 
any now extant. Dryden’ s Juvenal, Dedication. 

2. Ignorance of arts ; want of learning. 

I have for barbarifm fpoke more 
Than for that angel knowledge you can fay. 

'tm . _ _ Sbakefp. Love’s Labour Loft. 

X he genius of Raphael having fucceeded to the times of 

a r J L!? ndrancc > tl)e knowledge of painting is now af- 
rit ed to perfeaion. Dryd. Dufrefim , Preface 

3. Brutality ; favagenefs of manners ; incivility/ 

VoL°i eratl ° n ° USht tobe i ?ad in tempering and managing the 


Iriih, to bring tiierh from their delight of licentious harharifm 
unto the love of gcodnefs and civility. Spenfer s • date of h c. 

Divers great monarchies have ri fen from barbartfin to civi- 
lity, and fallen again to ruin Sir J. Davies on Irelana. 

4. Cruelty; barbarity; unpitying hardnefs of heart. 

They mud per force have melted. 

And barbarifm itfelf have pity’d him. Sbakefp: Richard IL 
Barba'rity. n.f [from barbarous.] 

1. Savagenefs ; incivility. 

2. Cruelty ; inhumanity. 

And they did treat him with all the rudenefs, reproach, and 
barbarity imaginable. Clarendon, b. viii* 

3. Barbarifm; impurity of fpeech. 

Next Petrarch followed, and in him we fee 
W T hat rhime improv’d in all its height, can be 
At bed a pleafing found, and fweet barbarity. Drydem 

Latin often expreffes that in one word, which either the bar- 
barity or narrownefs of modem tongues cannot fupply in more. 

Dryden . 

Affe&ed refinements, which ended by degrees in many bar- 
barities, before the Goths had invaded Italy. Swift. 

BARBAROUS, adj. [ barbare , Fr. 

5. Stranger to civility ; favage; uncivilized. 

What need I fay more to you ? What ear is fo barbarous * 
but hath heard of Amphialus ? Sidney. 

The doubtful damfel dare not yet commit 
Her Angle perfon to their barbay-ous truth. Fairy AL b. i. 

Thou art a Roman ; he not barbarous. Sbakefp. T. Andron . 
And he left governour, Philip, for his country a Phrygian, 
and for manners more barbarous than he that fet him there. 

z Mace. v. 2 2. 

A barbarous country mud be broken by war, before it be ca- 
pable of government; and when fubdued, if it be not well 
planted, it will eftfoons return to barbarifm. Davies on Ireland. 

2. Ignorant ; unacquainted with arts. 

They who redored painting in Germany, not having thofe 
reliques of antiquity, retained that barbarous manner. Dryden. 

3. Cruel ; inhuman. 

By their barbarous ufage, he died within a few days, to the 
grief of all that knew him. Clarendon, b, viii. 

Barbarously, adv. [from barbarous.] 
j . Ignorantly ; without knowledge or arts. 

2. In a manner contrary to the rules of fpeech; 

We barbaroufy call them bled, 

Whild fwelling coffers break their owner’s red. Stepney. 

3. Cruelly; inhumanly. 

But yet you barbaroufy murder’d him. Dryd. Span. Friar . 
She wifhes it may profper; but her mother ufed one of her 
nieces very barbaroufy. Spectator , N° 4 8 3 . 

BaRbarous ness. n.J. [from barbarous.] 

1. Incivility of manners. 

Excellencies of mufick and poetry are grown to be little 
more, but the one fiddling, and the other rhiming ; and are 
indeed very worthy of the ignorance of the friar, and the bar- 
baroufnefs of the Goths. Temple. 

2. Impurity of language. 

It is alfo much degenerated and impaired, as touching the 
purenefi, of fpeech ; being overgrown with barbaroufnefs . 

_ Brerewood on Languages. 

3. Cruelty. 6 6 

I he barbaroufnefs of the trial, and the perfuafives of the 
c 1 &y -5 prevailed to antiquate it. Hale' s Common Law of Engl. 
T o^ BaRbecue. v. a. A term ufed in the Wed-Indies for dref- 
img a hog whole; which, being fplit to the backbone, is laid 
flat upon a large gridiron, raifed about two foot above a char- 
coal fire, with which it is furrounded. 

Oldfield, with more than harpy throat endu’d. 

Cries, fend me, gods, a whole hog barbecu'd. P 0 p e 

BaRbecue. n.f. A hog dred whole, in the Wed Indian manner! 
Ba'reed. participial adj. [from to barb.] 

1. Furnifhed with armour. 

His glittering armour he will command to rud, 

, PAW 1 t0 , ? abl , es - Skahfp. Richard II. 

2. .bearded ; jagged with hooks or points. 

If I conjedfure right, no drizzling fhow’r. 

But rattling dorm of arrows barb ' d with fire. 

-n / Milton’s Par. Loft, b. vi. I cm 

Ba'rbel. n.f. [fro mW] y i<14< 

1. A kind of fifli found in rivers, large and ftrong, but eoarfe 

1 he barbel is fo called, by reafon of the barb or wattels" at 
Ills mouth or under his chaps. Waltm’e Angler 

2. Knots of fuperfiuous fleft growing up in the channels of the 

mouth of a horfe. p- , L f 

Ea'rber [from to barb ] A man who fliaves the' beard " 

His chamber being dived with friends or fuitors, he gave hie 

fale to Ws’/"/ ? t0 hlS , fer ', antS IO drefs > his kead and 

tioners ’ l " SeyQSt ° h,s lettcrs > his ears to peti- 

But by the barber’s razor beft fubdu’d. Milton’s Samf. Agon. 

2. Q. 


What 



What fyftem, Dick, has right averr’d 
The caufe, why woman has no beard ? 

In points like thefe we muft agree; 

Our barber knows as much as we. trior. 

To Ba'rber. v. a. [from the noun.] To drefs out; to powder. 

Our courteous Antony, 

Whom ne’er the word of No, woman heard fpeak, 

Being barber cl ten times o’er, goes to the feaft. 

Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra . 

Barber-chirurgeon. n. f A man who joins the practice of 
furgery to the barber’s trade ; fuch as were, all furgeons for- 
merly, but now it is ufed only for a low practiferof furgery. 

He put himfelf into barber-ebirurgeons hands, who, by unht 
applications, ratified the tumour. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Barber-monger, n. f A word of reproach in Shake jpeevt e, 
which feems to fignify a fop ; a man decked out by his barber. 

Draw, you rogue ; for though it be night, the moon mines ; 

I’ll make a fop of the moonfhine of you; you whorefon, cul- 
lionly, barber-monger , draw. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Ba'reerry. n.f. [berberis, Lat.] Pipperidge bulh. 

It is fet with fharp prickles ; the leaves are long, and fen at- 
ed on the edges ; the flowers confift of fix leaves, which ex- 
pand in formT of a rofe, and are of a yellow colour ; the fruit 
is long, of an acid tafte, and, for the moft part, of a red colour, 
and crows in cluftcrs ; the bark of the tree is whitiih. . re 
fpecies are, i. The common barberry. 2 . Barberry Without 
ftones. The firft of thefe forts is very common in England, 
and often planted for hedges. Millar. 

Barberry is a plant that bears a fruit very ufeful in houie- 
■ wifery ; that which beareth its fruit without Hones is counted 
be jv ' Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Bard. n.f. [bardd, Welch.] A poet. . 

There is amongft the Irifh a kind of people called batch, 
which are to them inftead of poets ; whofe profeflion is to fet 
forth the-praifes or difpraifes of men in their poems or rhunes ; 

the which are had in high regard and eftimation among them. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

And many barcls that to the trembling chord. 

Can tune t. eir timely voices cunningly. Fairy Khieen, b. 1. 

The bard who firft adorn’d our native tongue. 

Tun’d to his Britifh lyre this ancient fong. 

Which Homer might without a blufh rehearfe. Dryden. 

BARE. adj. [bajie, Sax. bar , Dan.] 

1. Naked ; without covering. . f . . , , 

The trees are bare and naked, which ufe both to cloath and 

houfe the kern. m Ireland ' 

Then ftretch’d her arms t’ embrace the body bare ; 

Her clafping hands inclofe but empty air. Dryden. 

In the old Roman ftatues, thefe two parts were always^, 

and expofed to view, as much as our hands and lace at prefent. 

Addifon s Travels . 

2. Uncovered in refpecl. • 

Thouo-h the lords ufed to be covered whilft the commons 

were bare , yet the commons would not be bare before the Scot- 
tifh commiffioners ; and fo none were covered. Clarendon. 
o Unadorned; plain; fimple ; without ornament. 

Yet was their manners then but bare and plain ; 

For th’ antique world excefs and pride did hate. dairy Aj 

а. Detected; without concealment. 

Thefe falfe pretexts and varnifti d colours failing, 

Bare in thy guilt, how foul muft thou appear ? ' 

Milton s Sampfon Agonjles , /. 90 1. 

c. Poor; without plenty. . , . . c 

5 Were it for the glory of God, that the clergy fhould be left 

as bare as the apoftles, when they had neither ftaff norferip ; 
God would, I hope, endue them with thefelf-fime afleilion. 

Hooker, Preface. 

Even from a bare treafur y, my fuccefs^has been contrary to 
that of Mr. Cowley. Dryden s Epfles, Dedication. 

б. Mere. . . _ 

It was a bare petition of a irate 
To one whom they had punifh’d. Sbakefp. Cortolanus. 

You have an exchequer of words, and no other treafure for 
your followers ; for it appears, by their bare liveries, that they 
live by your bare words. Sbakefp. Two Gent, of Vet ona. 

Nor are men prevailed upon by bare words, only through a 
defea of knowledge ; but carried, with thefe puffs of wrn^, 

contrary to knowledge. . . . , a 

7. Threadbare ; much worn ; as, bare liveries, in the laft quota- 

tion from Shakefpeare. 

8. Not united with any thing elfe. . . f , 1 

A defire to draw all things to the determination of bare and 

naked Scripture, hath caufed much pains to be taken in abating 

That which offendeth us, is the great difgrace wlncl y 
offer unto our cuftom of bare reading the word of God. Hooker . 

0. Sometimes it has of before the thing taken away. 

Tempt not the brave and needy to defpair ; 

For, tho’ vour violence fhould leave them bare 
O/Vold and filver, fwords and darts remain. . Dryden s Juv. 
Making a law to reduce intereft, will not raife the price o 
1 - n< \. it will only leave the country barer of money. Locke. 


To Bare. v. a. [from the adjective.] To ftrip ; to make bare 
or naked. 

The turtle on the bared branch, 

Laments the wounds that death did launch. Spenfen 

There is a fabulous narration, that an herb groweth in the 
likenefs of a lamb, and feedeth upon the grafs, in fuch fort as it 
will bare the grafs round about. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory. 

Eriphyle here he found 

Baring her breaft, yet bleeding with the wound. Dryden .■ 

He bard an ancient oak of all her boughs: 

Then on a rifing ground the trunks he plac’d. Dryden . 

For virtue, when I point the pen. 

Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a ftar ; 

Can there be wanting to defend her caufe, 

Lights of the church, or guardians of the laws ? p 0 p e% 
Bare, or Bore. The preterite of to bear. See I o Bear. 
Ba'reeone. n.f. [from bare and bone.] Lean, fo that the bones 
appear. 

Here comes lean Jack, here comes barebone ; how long is it 
ago, Jack, fince thou faweft thy own knee ? Sbakefp. Hen. IV. 
Barefaced, adj. [from bare and face.] 

1. With the face naked ; notmafked. 

Your French crowns have no hair at all, and then you will 
play barefaced. Sbakefp. Midfummer’s Flight’s Dream. 

2. Shamelefs; unreferved; without concealment; without dif- 
guife. 

The animofities encreafed, and the parties appeared bare- 
faced againft each other. Clarendon, b. viii. 

It is moft certain, that barefaced bawdry is the pooreft pre- 
tence to wit imaginable. Dryden . 

Barefacedly, adv. [from barefaced.] Openly; fhamefully; 
without difguife. 

Though only fome profligate wretches own it too barefaced- 
ly, yet, perhaps, we fhould hear more, did not fear tie people’s 
tongues. Locke. 

BarefaCedness. n.f. [from barefaced.] Effrontery; auu- 
rance ; audacioufnefs. 

Ba'refoot. adj. [from bare and foot.] Without fhoes. 

She muft have a hufband ; 

I muft dance barefoot on her wedding day. Sbakefp. 

Going; to find a barefoot brother out, 

One of our order. Sbakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Ambitious love hath fo in me offended. 

That barefoot plod I the cold ground upon 
With fainted vow. , Shakefpeare. 

Envoys deferibe this holy man, with his Alcaydes about 
him, Handing barefoot , bowing to the earth. Addifon. 

Barefo'oted. adj. Without fhoes. 

He himfelf, with a rope about his neck, barefooted, came to 
offer himfelf to the diferetion of Leonatus. Sidney, b. 11. 

Ba'regnawn. adj. [from bare and gnawn.] Eaten bare. 

Know my name is loft ; _ 

By treafon’s tooth baregnawn and cankerbit. Shak. K Lear. 
Ba'reheaded. adj. [from bare and head .] Uncovered in re- 

fpedt. . ,, . 

He, bareheaded, lower than his proud Iteed s neck, 

Befpoke them thus. Sbakefp. Richard)!. 

Next, before the chariot, went two men bareheaded. Bacon. 

The vidtor knight had laid his helm afide. 

Bareheaded, popularly low he bow’d. Dryden’ s Fables. 

Ba'rely. adv. [from bare.] 
j. Nakedly. 

2. Merely; only; without any thing more. 

The external adminiftration of his word is as well by read- 
me- barely the Scripture, as by explaining the fame. Hooker. 
The duke of Lancafter is dead ; 

And living too, for now his fon is duke— 

Barely in title, not in revenue. Sbakefp. Richard II. 
/ / T-.rnmic’d the wine: 


He barely nam’d the ftreet, promis’d the wine; 

But his kind wife gave me the very fign. Donne. 

Where the balance of trade barely pays for commodities witft 
commodities, there money muft be fent, or elfe the debtecan- 
not be paid. 

Bareness, n.f. [from bare.] 

I. Nakednefs. 

So you ferve us. 

Till we ferve you ; but when you have our rofes. 

You barely leave our thorns to prick ourfelves, 

And mock us with our baremfi. Shak All's well that endswdl. 

2- Leannefs. 1 t j • nnd. 

For their poverty, I know not where they had tha , . 

for their barenefs, they never learned that of me. Sbak.Htn. 

3 ‘ PC Were itftript of its privileges, and made as 

live church for its baremfi as its purity, it could le s a y ^ 
all fuch privileges. 

4. Meannefs of clothes. . .. 

BA'RGAIN. n.f. [bargen, Welch j barga.gne, f'l ^ 

I . A contrail or agreement concerning the fale of fon = j j_ 
What is marriage but a very bargain ? wherein is ft 
liance, or portion, or reputation, with feme dehre of^e, 
and not the faithful nuptial union of man and wite. ^ 


m 
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fhat into the bargain. J. °. 

He who is at the charge of a tutor at home, may give is 
more genteel carriage, with greater learning into the ter- 

gain, than any at fchool can do. 

3. Stipuktiom^ a d;fference between rtef.es received from 

their mailer and the duke; for that the dukes might have ends 
of utility and bargain ; whereas them malle^couldnot. ^ 

4 ' An “^foldtCK^ 

As to bargains , few of them feem to be excellent, becau e 
they all terminate in one Angle point. Sunj . 

No maid at court is lels afham’d. 

Howe’er for felling bargains fam’d. Swift. 

e. An event; an upfhot : a low fenfe. 

I am forry for thy misfortune ; however we mult make the 

beft of a bad bargain : thou art in jeopardy, that is certain. 

Arbuthnot’s Hijtory of J. Bull. 

6. In law. ^ , c 

Bargain and fale is a contract or agreement made for ma- 

nours, lands, &c. alfo the transferring the property of them 
from the bargainer to the bargainee. Cowel. 

To Bargain, v. n. [from the noun.] To make a contract foi 
the fale or purchafe of any thing; often with for. 

Henry is able to enrich his queen ; 

And not to feek a queen to make him rich. 

So worthlefs peafants bargain for their wives, 

As market men for oxen, fbeep, or horfe. Sbakefp. Hen. VI. 
For thofe that are like to be in plenty, they may be bargained 
for upon the ground. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. N 6 / S • 

The thrifty ftate will bargain ere they fight. Dryden. 

It is poflible the great duke may bargain for the repubhekof 
Lucca, by the help of his great treafures. Addifon on Italy. 
Bargainee 7 , n.f [from bargain.] He or Ihe that accepts a 
bargain. 

Bargainer, n.f [from bargain.] The perfon who profers, 
or makes a bargain. 

BARGE, n.f. [bargie, Dut. from barga, low Lat.] 

1. A boat for pleafure. 

The barge ihe fat in, like a burnifh’d throne, 

Burnt on the water. Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

It was confulted, when I had taken my barge, and gone a- 
fhore, that my ftiip ftiould have fet fail and left me there. 

Raleigh’s EJfays. 

Plac’d in the gilded barge. 

Proud with the burden of fo fweet a charge ; 

With painted oars the youths begin to fweep 

Neptune’s fmooth face. Waller. 

2. A boat for burden. 

Ba'rger. n.f. [from barge.] The manager of a barge. 

Howfoever, many wafarers make themfelves glee, by put- 
ting the inhabitants in mind of this privilege; who again, 
efpecially the women, like the Campellians in the north, and 
the London bargers , forflow not to baigne them. 

Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

BARK. n.f. [barck, Dan.] 

1. The rind or covering of a tree. 

Trees laft according to the ftrength and quantity of their fap 
and juice ; being well munited by their bark againft the inju- 
ries of the air. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. N° 583. 

Wand’ring in the dark, 

Phyficians for the tree have found the bark. Dryden . 

2 . A fmall flhip. [from barca, low Lat.] 

Things, I fay, being in this ftate, it came to pafs, that the 
duke of Parma muft have flown, if he would have come into 
England ; for he could neither get bark nor mariner to put to 
lea. Bacon on the War with Spain. 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark , 

Built in th’ eclipfe, and rigg’d with curfes dark, 

That funk fo low that facred head of thine. Milton. 

Who to a woman trufts his peace of mind, 

Trufts a frail bark with a tempeftuous wind. Granville. 
To Bark. v. n. [beopcan, Saxon.] 

1. To make the noife which a dog makes, when he threatens or 
purfues. 

Sent before my time 

Into this breathing world, fcarce half made up, 

And that fo lamely and unfalhionably. 

That dogs bark at me. Sbakefp. Ri chardlU. 

Why do your dogs bark fo ? be there bears i’ th’ town ? 

Sbakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
In vain the herdman calls him back again; 

The dogs Hand off afar, and bark in vain. Cowley. 

2. To clamour at ; to purfue with reproaches. 

Vile is the vengeance on the allies cold. 

And envy bafe, to bark at fleeping fame. 

Fairy ghieen, b. ii. cant, viii. 


BAR 

You dare patronage 

The envious harking of your fancy ton § ue ’ , , f . 

Aoainft my lord the duke of Somerfet ! Sbakcjp. tie y 
To iKZFa. [from the noun.] To ftrip trees of then 

ba The fevereft penalties ought to be put upon harking an_y d*ee 

A Thefctreesf after they are harked, and cut into ftiape, are 
tumbled down from the mountains « Italy. 

Bark-eared, adj. [from hark and hare. J Stripped of the 

ba Excorticated and bark-hared trees may be preferved, by noa- 
rilhine up a (hoot from the foot, or below the dripped place, 
cutting the body of the tree doping off a little above the lhoot, 

and it will quickly heal, and be Husbandry. 

Ba'rker. n.f. [from bark.] 

1. One that barks or clamours. j 

What hath he done more than a bafe cur ? barked and ma 
a noife ? had a fool or two to fpit in his mouth ? But they are 

rather enemies of my fame than me, th & barters. 

Ben. Johnfon s Difcovery. 

2 . [from bark of trees.] One that is employed in ftripping 
trees. 

Ba'rky .adj. [from bark.] Confifting of bark ; containing 

bark. . 

Ivy fo enrines the barky fingers of the elm. 
y ~ Sbakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor . 

BA'RLEY. n.f [derived by Junius from O.] 

It hath a thick fpike ; the calyx, hulk, awn, and flower, are 
like thofe of wheat or rye, but the awns are rough ; the feed is 
fweHing in the middle, and, for the moft part, ends in a lharp 
point, to which the husks are clofely united. The fpecies are, 
1. Common long-eared barley. 2. Winter or fquare barley, by 
fome called big. 3. Sprat barley, or battledoor barley. All thefe 
forts of barley are fown in the fpringof the year, in a dry time. 
In fome very dry light land, the barley is fown early in March; 
but in ftrong clayey foils it is not fown till April. The fquaie 
barley, or big, is chiefly cultivated in the north of England, and 
in Scotland^ and is hardier than the other forts. Where barley 
is fown upon new broken up land, the ufual method is to 
plough up the land in March, and let it lie fallow until June; 
at which time it is ploughed again, and fown with turneps, 
which are eaten by fheep in winter, by whofe dung the land is 
greatly improved ; and then, in March following, the ground 
is ploughed again, and fown with barley. Millar . 

Barley is emollient, moiftening, and expe&orating ; barley 
was chofen by Hippocrates as proper food in inflammatory dii- 
tempers. Arbuthnot on Aliments * 

Ba'rleybrake. n.f A kind of rural play.. 

By neighbours prais’d Ihe went abroad thereby. 

At barleybrake her fweet fwift feet to try. Sidney - 

Barley broth, n.f. [from barley and broth.] A low word, 
fometimes ufed for ftrong beer. 

Can fodden water, 

A drench for furreyn’d jades, their barley broth , 

Decodf their cold blood to fuch valiant heat ? Shak. Hen.V * 
Barley corn. n.f. [from barley and corn.] A grain of bar- 
ley ; the beginning of our meafure of length ; the third part 
of an inch. 

A long, long journey, choak’d with brakes and thorns, 
111 meafur’d by ten thoufand barley corns. Tickell. 

Barley mow. n.f. [from barley and mow.] The place where 
reaped barley is flowed up. 

Whenever by yon barley mow I pafs. 

Before my eyes will trip the tidy lafs. Gay’s Baf orals. 

BARM. n.f. [burm, Welch ; beopm, Sax.] Yeaft; the ferment 
put into drink to make it work, and into bread, to lighten and 
fwell it. 


Are you not he 

That fometimes make the drink to bear no barm , 

Miflead light wand’rers, laughing at their harm ? Shakefpear. 
You may try the force of imagination, upon Haying the 
working of beer when the barm is put into it. 

Bacon s Nat. Hijiory, N° 992, 
Ba'rmy. adj. [from barm.] Containing barm. 

Their jovial nights in frolicks and in play 
They pafs, to drive the tedious hours away ; 

And their cold ftomachs with crown’d goblets cheer. 

Of windy cider, and of barmy bear. Dryden’ s Virgil. 

Barn. n.f. [bejm. Sax.] A place or houfe for laying up any 
fort of grain, hay, orftraw, &c. 

In vain the barns expedl their promis’d load, 

Nor barns at home, nor reeks are heap’d abroad. Dryden. 
I took notice of the make of feveral barns here : after hav- 
ing laid a frame of wood, they place, at the four corners of it 
four blocks, in fuch a ftiape as neither mice nor vermin can 
creep up. on Italy. 

Ba rnacle. n. f [probably of beapn, Sax, a child, and aac. Sax, 
an oak.] 
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A bird like a goofe, fabuloufly fuppofed to grow on trees. 

Surely it is beyond even an atheift’s credulity and impu- 
dence, to affirm that the firft men might grow upon trees, as 
the ftory goes about barnacles ; or perhaps might be the lice of 
fome vaft prodigious animals, whofe fpecies is now extinct. 

Bentley s Sermons. 

And from the moft refin’d of faints. 

As naturally grow mifcreants, 

As barnacles turn folan geefe 

In th 5 i (lands of the Orcades. Hudibras , p. iii. c. ii. 

2. An inftrument made commonly of iron for the ufe of farriers, 
to hold a horfe by the nofe, to hinder him from ftruggling when 
any incifion is made. Farrier’s DiSi. 

BAROMETER. n.f [from weight, and »At^, meafure.] 
A machine for meafuring the weight of the atmofphere, and 
the variations in it, in order chiefly to determine the changes 
of the weather. It differs from the barofcope, which only 
fhews that the air is heavier at one time than another, without 
fpecifying the difference. The barometer is founded upon the 
Torricellian experiment, fo called from Torricelli the inventor 
of it, at Florence, in 1643 ; which is a glafs tube filled with 
mercury, horizontally fealed at one end ; the other open and 
immerged in a bafon of ftagnant mercury; fo that, as the 
weight of the atmofphere diminifhes, the mercury in the tube 
will defcend, and, as it encreafes, the mercury will afcend ; the 
column of mercury fufpended in the tube, being always equal to 
the weight of the incumbent atmofphere. Many attempts have 
been made to render the changes in the barometer more fenfible, 
in order to meafure the atmofphere more accurately; and hence 
arofe a great number of barometers , of different ftrudlures. Dr. 
Halley obferves, in the Pbilofophical Tranfattions , that in calm 
weather, when the air is inclined to rain, the mercury is com- 
monly low ; in ferene good fettled weather, high. On great 
winds, though unaccompanied with rain, the mercury is loweft 
of all, with regard to the point of the compafs the wind blows 
on. The greateff heights of the mercury are on eafferly and 
north-eafterly winds, cater is paribus. After great ftorms of 
wind, when the mercury has been low, it rifes again very faff. 
In calm frofly weather,’ it ftands high. The more northerly 
places find greater alterations than the more fouthern ; and 
within the tropicks, and near them, there is little or no varia- 
tion of the height ©f the mercury. The rifing of the mercury 
forebodes fair weather after foul, and an eafterly or north- 
eafterly wind ; its falling portends foutherly or wefterly winds, 
or both. In a ftorin, the mercury beginning to rife, is a pretty 
fure fign that it begins to abate. But there are frequently great 
chano-es in the air, without any perceptible alteration in the ba- 
rometer. The alterations of the weight of the air, are gene- 
rally allowed to be the caufe of thofe in the barometer ; but 
philofophers cannot eafily determine whence thofe alterations 
rife in the atmofphere. 

The meafuring the heights of mountains, and finding the 
elevation of places above the level of the fea, hath been much 
promoted bv barometrical experiments, founded upon that ef- 
fential property of the air, its gravity or preffure. As the co- 
lumn of mercury in the barometer is counterpoifed by a column 
of air of equal weight, fo whatever caufes make the air heavier 
or lighter, the preffure of it will be thereby encreafed or leffen- 
ed, and of confcquencc the mercury will rife or fall. Again, 
the air is condenfed or expanded, in proportion to the weight or 
force that preffes it. Hence it is, that the higher from the fea, 
in the midland countries, the mercury defeends the lower; be- 
caufe the air becomes more ratified and lighter, and it falls 
loweft upon the tops of the higheft mountains. Hay ns. 

Gravity is another property of air, whereby it counterpoifes 
a column of mercury from twenty-feven inches and one half 
to thirty and one half, the gravity of the atmofphere varying 
one tenth, which are its utmoft limits ; fo that the exa& fpeci- 
fick gravity of the air cannot be determined when the barometer 
ftands at thirty inches, with a moderate heat of the weather. . 

Arbuthnot on Air. 

Barometrical, adj. [from barometer .] Relating to the baro- 
meter. 

He is very accurate in making barometrical and thermome- 
trical inftruments. Derham’s Phyftco-Theology. 

BA'RON. n. f. [The etymology of this word is very uncertain. 
Baro, among the Romans, fignified abraye warriour, or a bru- 
tal man ; and, from the firft : of thefe bonifications, Menage de- 
rives baron., as a term of military dignity. Others fuppofe it 
originally to fignify only a man ; in which fenfe bay on, 01 va- 
ran, is ftill ufed by the Spaniards ; and, to confirm this conjec- 
ture, our law yet ufes baron and femme , hufband and wife. 
Others deduce it from ber, an old Gaulifh word, fignifying 
commander; others from the Hebrew "'Ho °f f<*me im- 
port. Some think it a contra&ion of par homme, or peer, which 

ieems leaft probable.] 

I. A degree of nobility next to a vifeount. It may be probably 
thought, that anciently, in England, all thofe were called ba- 
rons, that had fuch figniories as we now call court barons. And 
it is faid, that, after the conqueft, all fuch came to the parlia- 
ment, and fat as nobles in the upper houfe. But when, by ex- 
perience, it appeared, that the parliament was too much crouded 


with fuch multitudes, it became a cuftom, that none fliculd 
come, but fuch as the king, for their extraordinary wifdomo 
quality, thought good to call by writ ; which writ ran hoc vie 
tantum. After that, men, feeing that this ftate of nobility Wa ! 
but cafual, and depending merely on the prince’s pleafure Ob' 
tained of the king letters patent of this dignity to them’ and 
their heirs male : and thefe were called barons by letters patent 
or by creation ; whofe pofterity are now thofe barons that are 
called lords of the parliament ; of which kind the kino- may 
create more at his pleafure. It is neverthelefs thought, that there 
are yet barons by writ, as well as barons by letters parent, and that 
they may be difeernea by their titles ; the barons by writ beino- 
thofe, that to the title of lord have their own furnames annex- 
ed ; whereas the barons by letters patent, are named by their 
baronies. Thefe barons which were firft by writ, may now 
juftly alfo be called barons by prefeription ; for that they have 
continued barons, in themfelves and their anceftors, beyond the 
memory of man. There are alfo barons by tenure, as the bi- 
Ihops of the land, who, by virtue of baronies annexed, to their 
bifhopricks, have always had place in the upper houfe of parlia- 
ment, and are called lords fpiritual. 

2. Baron is an officer, as barons of the exchequer to the kino-: of 
thefe the principal is called lord chief baron , and the three others 
are his affiftants, between the king and his fubjedls, in caufes 
of juftice, belonging to the exchequer. 

3. There are alfo barons of the cinque ports ; two to each of the 

feven towns, Haftings, Winchelfea, Rye, Rumney, Hithe, Do- 
ver, and Sandwich, that have places in the lower houfe of par- 
liament. Cowel. 


They that bear 

The cloth of ftate above, are four barons 

Of the cinque ports. • Shakefp. BemyVlU. 

4. Baron is ufed for the hufband in relation to his wife. Cowel. 

5. A baron of beef is when the two firloins are not cut afunder, 

but joined together by the end of the backbone. Dili. 

B a'r o n a g e . n.f. [ from baron. ] 

1 . The body of barons and peers. 

His charters of the liberties of England, and of the foreft, 
were hardly, and with difficulty, gained by his baronage at 
Staines, A. D. 1215. Hale’s Common Law of England. 

2. The dignity of a baron. 

3. The land which gives title to a baron. 

Ba'roness. n.f. [baronefja,\t?\. baroniJJa,L,?A..] A baron’s lady. 

Ba ronet, n. f [of baron and et, diminutive termination.] The 
loweft degree of honour that is hereditary ; it is below a baron 
and above a knight; and has the precedency of all other knights, 
except the knights of the garter. It was firft founded by king 
James I. A. D. 1611. Cowel. But it appears by the following 
palLge, that the term was in ufe before, though in another 
fenfe. 

King Edward III. being bearded and croffed by the clergy, 
they being too ftrong for him, fo as he could not order and 
reform things, was advifed to direct out his writs to certain 
gentlemen of the beft abilities, entitling them therein barons 
in the next parliament. By which means he had fo many ba- 
rons in his parliament, as were able to weigh down the cler- 
gy ; which barons were not afterwards lords, but baronets, as 
fundry of them do yet retain the name. Spenfcr on Ireland. 

Ba'ronv. n.f. [baronnie, Fr. beopny. Sax.] That honour or 
lordfhip that gives title to a baron. Such are not only the fees 
of temporal barons, but of bifhops alfo. Cowel. 

Ba'roscope. n.f. [/ 3 a^ and AcWA.] An inftrument to fhew 
the weight of the atmofphere. See BAR OMETER. 

If there was always a calm, the equilibrium could only be 
changed by the contents ; where the winds are not variable, 
the alterations of the barofcope are very fraall. Arbuth. on Air. 

Ba'rracan. n.f [bouracan, or barracan, Fr.] A ftrong thick 
kind of camelot. 

Ba'rrack. n. f. [barracca. Span.] 

1. Little cabins made by the Spanilh fifhermcn on the fea fhore; 
or little lodges for foldiers in a camp. 

2. It is generally taken among us for buildings to lodge foldiers. 

BA'RRATOR.-tf.yi [from barat, oldFr. from which is ftill retained 

baratcur, a cheat.] A wrangler, and encourager of law luits. 

Will it not refledl as much on thy character, Nic, to turn 
barrator in thy old days, a ftirrer up of quarrels amongft thy 
neighbours. Arbuthnot’ s Hijhry off. Bull. 

Barratry, n.f. [from barrator.'] The practice or crime of 
a barrator ; foul practice in law. 

’Tis arrant barratry, that bears 

Point blank an addon ’gainft our laws. Httdibras. 

Ba'rrel. n.f. [baril, Welch.] 

1. A round wooden veffel to be flopped clofe. 

It hath been obferved by one of the ancients, that an empty 
barrel knocked upon with the finger, giveth a diapafon to the 
found of the like barrel full. Bacon’s Nat. Hiflory, N’ ibb. 

Trembling to approach 

The little barrel, which he fears to broach. Drydcn s Perfu^ 

2. A particular meafure in liquids. A barrel of wine is thirty 
one gallons and a half; of ale, thirty two gallons; of beer, 
thirty fix gallons, and of beer vinegar, thirty four gallons. 

3. In dry meafure. A barrel of Effex butter contains one hundre^ 



BAR 

/k sounds : of Suffolk butter, two hundred and fifty fix- . A 
tarlel ‘of herrings Ihouid contain thirty two gallons wme 
T,r,irc holding ufually a thoufand herrings. 

A verb colleges, inftead of limiting their rents to a certain 
font prevailed with their tenants to pay the price o, fo many 
r 1 nf corn as the market went. 1 ' / 

4 . Anfthhig hollow, as the W of a gun ; that part which 

h Take e th^W Of a long gun perfeffly bored fa it upright 

witlfthe breech upon the ground, I 

fnr it • then if you fuck at the mouth of the barrel ever 

™ ?r * * *5gS S£ 

5 . A^^inde? [frequently that cylinder about which any thing is 

W °Your ftrinv and bow mutt be accommodated to your drill; 

if weak ft will not carry about the barrel 

if too weak, Moxon’s Mechanical Exerafes. 

6. Barrel of the Mr, Is a cavity behind the tympanum, covered 

with a fine membrane. . . 

TcTba'rrel. [from the noun.] To put any tiling in a 

■ b2 i r w[uld P h!vTthe°r"be e f beforehand barrelled, which may be 
ufed as it is needed. , J . . Speajer o,, Ireland 

Barrel up earth, and fow fome feed in it, and put it in the 

bottom of a pond. S'* IV' 

Ba'rrel-bellied. adj. [from barrel and belly.] havin b a ur^e 

^ Dauntlefs at empty noifes ; lofty neck d. 

Sharp headed, barrel-belly’ d, broadly back d. Dryd. Virgil. 
BA'R-REN. adj. [bape, Sax. naked ; properly applied to trees 

or ground unfruitful.] .... vr , 

1. Without the quality of producing its kind ; not prohfick ; ap- 
plied to animals. e 

They hail’d him father to a line of kings. 

Upon my head they plac’d a fruitlefs crown. 

And put a barren feeptre in my gripe, 


No fon of mine fucceeding. 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 


There Avail not be male or female barren among you, or 
among your cattle. Deutcr. vii. 14. 

2. Unfruitful ; not fertile ; fterile. 

The fituation of this city is pleafant, but the water is naught, 
and the ground barren. 2 Kings, ii. 19. 

Telemachus is far from exalting the nature of his country ; 
he confeffes it to be barren. P ope’ s Odyffey, b. iv. notes. 

From his far excurfion thro’ the wilds 

Of barren ether, faithful to his time, 

They fee the blazing wonder rife anew. Thomfon’s Summer. 

3. Not copious ; fcanty. 

Some fchemes will appear barren of hints and matter, but 
prove to be fruitful. Swift. 

4. Unmeaning; uninventive; dull. 

There be of them that will make themfelves laugh, to fet on 
fome quantity of barren fpe&ators to laugh too. Shakefpcare. 

Barrenly, adv. [from barren.] Unfruitfully. 

Ba'rrenness. n.f [from barren.] 

1. Want of v offspring ; want of the power of procreation. 

I pray’d for children, and thought barrennefs 

In wedlock a reproach. Milton s Agonijles , h 350. 

No more be mention’d then of violence 

Againft ourfelves ; and wilful barrennefs, 

'That cuts us off from hope. Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. x. 

2 . Unfruitfulnefs ; fterility ; infertility. 

Within the felf fame hamlet, lands have divers degrees of 
value, through the diverfity of their fertility or barrennefs. 

Bacon on Alienations. 

3. Want of invention; want of the power of producing any 
thing new. 

The adventures of Ulyffes are imitated in the AHneis ; though 
the accidents are not the fame, which would have argued him 
of a total barrennefs of invention. Drydens Fables , Preface. 

4. Want of matter. 

The importunity of our adverfaries hath conftrained us 
longer to dwell than the barrennefs of fo poor a caule could 
have feemed either to require or to admit. Hooker, b. v. § 22. 

5. In theology f aridity ; want of emotion or fenfibility. 

The greateft faints fometimes are fervent, and fometimes feel 
a barrennefs of devotion. Taylor’s Guide to Devotion. 

Ba'rrf.n wort. n. J'. [cpimedium, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

The ftalks are divided into three branches, each fuftaining 
three leaves, fhaped like ivy ; the calyx confiftsof four leaves"; 
the flower, of four petals, hollow, and expanded in form of a 
crofs ; the pointal of the flower becomes a pod with one cell, 
having two valves, in which are contained round flat feeds. 

1 . Millar. 

darrful. adj. [from bar and full.] Full of obftruflions. 

A barrful ftrife ! 

Whoe'er I woo, my felf would be his wife. Slmk. TvJ. Night. 
Barricade. n.J. [barricade, Fr.] 

1. A fortification made in hafte, of trees, e:rth, waggons, or any 
thing elie, to keep off an attack. 

2. Any flop ; bar; obftru&ioa, 

\ OL. I. 


BAR 

There muff be fuch a barricade, as would greatly annoy, bi 

rather afifolutely ftop, the currents of the atmofphere 

; Dirham’s P hyfco-T hcology. 

To Barrica'de. v. a. [barricader, Fr.] To ftop up a paftage. 
A new vulcano continually difeharging that matter, whi.Ji 
beino- till then barricaded up, and imprifoned in the bowels ot 
the earth, was the occafion of very great and frequent calami- 
t j es JVoodward's Natural Hijtory . 

* Now all the pavement founds with trampling feet. 

And the mixt hurry barricades the ftreet. 

Entangled here, the waggon’s lengthen’d team. Gay. 

Barrica'jdo. n.f [barricada. Span.] A fortincation ; a bar 5 

any thing fixed to hinder entrance. 

Idle accefs of th£ town was only by a neck ot land, between 
the fea on the one part, and the harbour water, or inner fea on 
the other ; fortified clean over with a ftrong rampiei and bay 7 i~, 
cac l 0% Bacon’s War zvith Spain. 

To Barricado. v. a. [from the noun.] "I o fortify ; to bar j 
to ftop up. 

Faft we found, faft fhut 

The difmal gates, and barricado’ d ftrong ! Paradifc Lojl. 
He had not time to barricado the doors ; fo that the enemy 
entered. Clarendon , b. viii; 

The truth of caufes we find fo obliterated, that it feems al- 
moft barricadoed from any intellebfual approach. 

Harvey on Confitmptionst, 

Ba'rrier. n.f. [barriere, Fr. It is fometimes pronounced with 
the accent on the Jaft fyllable, but it is placed more properly 
oil the firft.] 

1 . A barricade ; an entrenchment. 

Safe in the love of lieav’n an ocean flows 
Around our realm, a barrier from the foes. Pope’s Odyffey. 

2. A fortification, or ftrong place, as on the frontiers of a coun- 
try. 

The queen is under the obligation of being guarantee of the 
Dutch having poffeffion of the faid barrier, and the revenues 
thereof, before a peace. Swift. 

3. A ftop; an obftrudtion. 

If you value yourfelf as a man of learning, you are build- 
ing a moft unpaffable barrier againft all improvement. 

Watts’s I?nprove7ne?it of the Mind-. 

4. A bar to mark the limits of any place. 

For j ufts, and tourneys, and barriers, the glories of them 
are chiefly in the chariots, wherein the challengers make their 
entries. Bacon’s Effays. 

Pris’ners to the pillar bound, 

At either barrier plac’d ; nor, captives made. 

Be freed, or arm’d anew. Dryden’s Fables ; 

5. A boundary. 

But wave whate’er to Cadmus may belong; 

And fix, O mufe, the barrier of thy long. 

At Oedipus. Pope’s Statiusi 

How inftintft varies in the groveling fwine. 

Compar’d, half reas’mng elephant ! with thine: 

’Twixt that and reafon, what a nice harrier / 

For ever fep’rate, yet for ever near. Pope's Effay on Man. 

Barrister, n. f [from bar.] A perfon qualified to plead the 
caufes of clients in the courts of juftice, called an advocate or 
licentiate in other countries and courts. Barrifers, now ufu- 
ally denominated counfellors at law, were formerly obfio-cd to 
ftudy fright years before they were palled, now only feven, and 
fometimes fewer. Outer barrifers are pleaders, without the 
bar, to diftinguifh them from inner barrifers ; fuch are the 
benchers, or thofe who have been readers, the council of the 
king, queen, and princes, who are admitted to plead within 
the bar. Blount. Chambers . 

Ba'rrow. n. f [bepepe. Sax. fuppofed by Skinner to come from 
bear.] Any kind of carriage moved by the hand, as a hand- 
barrow ; a frame of boards, with handles at each end, carried 
between two men ; a zvheelb arrow, that which one man pufhes 
forward, by railing it upon one wheel. 

Have I lived to be earned in a bafket, like a barrow of 
butcher’s offal, and to be thrown into the Thames ? 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfon 

No barrow’s wheel 

Shall mark thy flocking with a miry trace. Gay’s Trivia. 
Barrow, n.f [bepg, Saxon.] A hog; whence barrow greafe" 
or hog’s lard. ® 

Barrow, whether in the beginning or end of names of places, fiio-- 
nihes a grove ; from beappe, which the Saxons ufed in the fame 

lehfe ‘ . . . Gibfon’s Camden. 

Harrow is hkewife ufed inCornwal for a hillock, under which-i 
in old times, bodies have been buried. 

To BARTER, v. n. [baratter, Fr. to trick intraffick; from 
barat, craft, fraud.] To traffick by exchanging on'e commo- 
dity for another, in oppofition fo purchafing - with money. 

As if they fcofn’d to trade and barter , 

By giving or by taking quarter. UucVibras, p iii r 

A man has not every thmg growing upon his foil, and there- 
fore is willing to barter with his neighbour* c l r 

To Ba'rter. v.^7. "" * 0 l!l 


1. To give any thing in exchange for fomethin 

2 - & 
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For him was I exchang’d and ranfom’d ; 

But with a bafer man of arms by far, 

Once, in contempt, they would have barter'd me. 

Shakefp. Henry VI. p. i. 
Then as thou wilt difpofe the reft, 

T o thefe who, at the market rate, 

Can barter honour for eftate. Prior. 

I fee nothing left us, but to truck and barter our goods, like 
the wild Indians, with each other. Swift. 

2. Sometimes it is ufed with the particle away before the thing 


given. 


If they will barter away their time, methinks they fhould at 
leaft have fome eafe in exchange. Decay of Piety. 

He alfo bartered away • plums that would have rotted in a 
a week, for nuts that would laft good for his eating a whole 
year. Locke. 

Ba'rter. n. f [from the verb.] The a£I or practice of traf- 
ficking by exchange of commodities ; fometimes the thing gi- 
ven in exchange. 

From England they may be furnifhed with fuch things as 
they may want, and, in exchange or barter , fend other things, 
with which they may abound. Bacon's Advice to Villiers . 

He who corrupteth Englifh with foreign words, is as wife as 
ladies that change plate for china ; for which, I think, the lau- 
dable traffick of old cloaths is much the faireft barter. 

Felton on the Clafficks. 

Batterer, n.fl. [ from barter. ] He that trafficks by exchange 
of commodities. 

Ba'rtery. n. f. [from barter.] Exchange of commodities. 

It is a received opinion, that, in moft ancient ages, there 
was only bartery or change of commodities amongft moft na- 
tions. Camden's Remains. 

Ba'rtram. n.f A plant; the fame with pellitory ; which fee. 
Ba'rton. n.f The demefne lands of a manour ; the manour- 
houfe itfelf ; and fometimes the out-houfes. Blount. 

BASE. adj. [ has , Fr. bajfo, Ital. baxo, Span, baffus , low Latin ; 

i zctci <; .] 

1. Mean; vile; worthlefs. 

The harveft white plumb is a bafe plumb, and the white 
date plumb are no very good plumbs. Bacon s Natural Hijl. 

Pyreicus was only famous for counterfeiting all bafe things, 
as earthen pitchers, a fcullery ; whereupon he was furnamed 
Rupographus. Peacham. 

2. Of mean fpirit; difingenuous ; illiberal; ungenerous; low; 
without dignity of fentiment. 

Since the perfections are fuch in the party I love, as the feel- 
ing of them cannot come unto any unnoble heart ; fhall that 
heart, lifted up to fuch a height, be counted bafe ? Sidney. 

It is bafe in his adverfaries thus to dwell upon the exceftes of 
a pallion. Atterbury. 

I might be bafe enough to fufpedf, that you a£ted like fome 
philofopher, who writ much better upon virtue than he prac- 
tifed it. ' Swift. 

3. Of low ftation ; of mean account ; without dignity of rank ; 
without honour. 

If the lords and chief men degenerate, what fhall be hoped 
of the peafants and bafer people ? Spenfcr on Ireland. 

If that rebellion 

Came like itfelf, in bafe and abjedt routs, 

You reverend father, and thefe noble lords, 

Had not been here. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

It could not elfe be, I fhould prove fo bafe , 

To fue and be denied fuch c mmon grace. Shak. Timon. 
And I will yet be more vile than this, and will be bafe in 
mine own fight. 2 Sam. vi, 22. 

Infurre&ions of bafe people are commonly more furious in 
their beginnings. Bacon's Henry VII. 

He whofe mind 

Is virtuous, is alone of noble kind ; 

Though poor in fortune, of celeftial race. 

And he commits the crime who calls him bafe. Drydcn. 

4. Bafe-born; born out of wedlock, and by confequence of no 
honourable birth. 

Why baftard ? wherefore bafe ? 

When my dimenfions are as well compact 
As honeft madam’s iftue. Shakefp. King Lear. 

This young lord loft his life with his father in the field, and 
with them a bafe fon. C&niden's Remains . 

5. Applied to metals : without value ; it is ufed in this fenfe of all 
metal except gold and filver. 

A guinea is pure gold, if it has nothing but gold in it, with- 
out any alloy or bafer metal. Watts s Lcgick. 

6. Applied to founds, deep ; grave. It is more frequently writ- 
ten bafs , though the comparative bafer feemsto require bafe. 

In pipes, the lower the note holes be, and the further from 
the mouth of the pipe, the more bafe found they yield. 

Bacon s Natural Hiflory, N° 178. 
Base-born. adj. Bom out of wedlock. 

But fee thy bafe-born child, thy babe of fhame, 

Who, left by thee, upon our parifh came. . Gay. 

Base-court, n. f Lower court; *not the chief court that leads 
to the houfe. 


Fly lord, in the bafe-court he doth attend, 

1 0 fpeak with you. Shakefp. Richard Tf 

Base-minded, adj. Mean fpirited ; worthlefs. 

It figmfieth, as it feemeth, no more than abjedf, bofe-mhi d 1 
falfe hearted, coward, or nidget. Camden's R em J ? 

Base-viol. n. f [ufually written bafs viol.] An inftrume * 
which is ufed in concerts for the bafe found. 

At the very firft grin he caft every human feature out of hi 
countenance ; at the fecond, he became the head of a bafe-z/r] 

Addifon. Spectator. N° n, 

Base. n.f. [has, Fr. bafs, Lat. ] 

1. The bottom of any thing; commonly ufed for the lower 


of a building, or column 


part 


What if it tempt thee tow’rd the flood, my lord ? 

Or to the dreadful fummit of the cliff, 

That beetles o’er his bafe into the fea. Shakefp. Hamlet 
Firm Dorick pillars found your folid bafe ; 

The fair Corinthian crowns the higher fpace. Dryden 
Columns of polifh’d marble firmly fet 
On golden bafes , are his legs and feet. p r ; or 

2 . The pedeftalof a ftatue. 

Aden of weak abilities in great place, are like little ftatues 
fet on great bafes , made the lefs by their advancement. Bacon. 

Mercury was patron of flocks, and the ancients placed a ram 
at the bafe of his images- Broome's Notes on the OdyJJey. 

3. That part of any ornament which hangs down, as holdings. 

Phalantus was all in white, having his bafes and caparifon 
embroidered. Sidney, 

4. The broad part of any body ; as the bottom of a cone. 

5. Stockings, or perhaps the armour for the legs, from bas, Fr, 

Nor fhall it e’er be faid that wight, 

With gauntlet blue and bafes white, 

And round blunt truncheon by his fide, 

So great a man at arms defy’d. Hudibras. 

6. The place from which racers or tilters run ; the bottom of the 
field. 

He faid ; to their appointed bafe they went ; 

With beating heart th’ expecting fign receive. 

And, ftarting all at once, the barrier leave. Dryden' s Virg. 

7. The firing that gives a bafe found. 

At thy well fharpen’d thumb, from fhore to fhore, 

The trebles fqueak for fear, the bafes roar. Dryden's Mackf. 

8. An old ruftick play; written by Skinner , bays. 

He with two ftriplings (lads, more like to run 
The country bafe , than to commit fuch (laughter) 

Made good the pafiage. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

To Base. v. a. [bafer, Fr.] Toembafe; to make lefs valu- 
able by admixture of meaner metals. 

I am doubtful whether men have fufficiently refined metals, 
which we cannot bafe ; as, whether iron, brafs, and tin be re- 
fined to the height? Bacon's Natural Hiflory, N° 849. 

Ba'sely. adv. [frombafe.] 

1. In a bafe manner ; meanly ; difhonourahly. 

The king is not himfelf, but bafely led 
By flatterers. Shakefp. Richard II. 

A lieutenant bafely gave it up, as foon as Eflex in his paf- 
fage demanded it. Clarendon. 

With broken vows his fame he will not ftain, 

With conqueft bafely bought, and with inglorious gain. 

Drydcn. 

2 . In baftardy. 

Thefe two Mitylene brethren, bafely born, crept out of a 

fmall galliot unto the majefty of great kings. 

Knolles's Hiflory of the Lurks. 

Bareness, n.f [from bafe.] 

1. Meannefs ; vilenefs ; badnefs. 

Such is the power of that fweet paflion. 

That it all fordid bafenefs doth expel. Spenf. Hymn on Love. 
When a man’s folly muft be fpread open before the angels, 
and all his bafenefs ript up before thofe pure fpirits, this will be 

a double hell. . Smth ' 

Your foul’s above the bafenefs of diftruft : 

Nothing but love could make you fo unjuft. Dryd. Aurcng. 

2 . Vilenefs of metal. . . 

We alleged the fraudulent obtaining and executing his pa- 
tent, the bafenefs of his metal, and the prodigious fum to be 

. J J Smfl. 

coined. J 

3. Baftardy. 

Why brand they us # - 

With bafe ? with bafenefs ? baftardy ? Shakefp. King Lear. 

4. Deepnefs of found. . - . , . 

The juft and meafured proportion of the air percuiic 

wards the bafenefs or treblenefs of tones, is one of the grea e 
fecrets in the contemplation of founds. Bacon's Fat. ntj.ey 
To BASH. v. n. [probably from bafe. ] 1 o be afhamed , 0 
confounded with fhame. 

His countenance was bold, and bafo'd not . ^ 

ForGuyon’s looks, but fcornful eye-glance at him mot. 

Fairy ^usm, b.u. c. n* 
BAsha'w. n.f [fometimes written baffa.] A title of honour 
and command among the lurks; the viceroy of a pro.. 
the general of an army. * 
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BAS 

The Turks made an expedition into Perfia ; and becaufe of 
the ftraits of the mountains, the bajbaw conlulted which way 
they fhould get in. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

Bashful, adj. [This word, with all thofe of the fame race, 
are of uncertain etymology. Skinner imagines them derived 
from bafe, or mean ; Minjh&w, from verbaejen , Dut. to. ltrike 
with aftoniflbment ; Junius , from /•?«*»<-, which he finds in He- 
lp chius to fignify fhame. The conjecture of Minjhezu leems 
moft probable.] 

j. Modeft; fhamefaced. 

I never tempted her with word too large ; 

But, as a brother to his fifter, fhew’d ^ ^ 

Bafhfid fincerity, and comely love. Shakefp. IN. aao about i\. 

2 . Sheepifh ; vitioufly modeft. 

He looked with an almoft bajhful kind of modefty, as if he 
feared the eyes of man. _ Sidney. 

Hence, bajhful cunning ! 

And prompt me plain and holy innocence. Shakefp. Tempefl . 

Our authour, anxious for his fame tonight, 

And bajhful in his firft attempt to write. 

Lies cautioufly obfeure. Addifon s Drummer , Prologue. 

Ba'shfully. adv. [from bajhful] Timoroufly; modcftly. 

Ba'shfulness. n.f [from bafhfal.] 

j. Alodefty, as fhewn in outward appearance. 

Philoclea a little mufed how to cut the thread even, with 
eyes, cheeks and lips, whereof each fang their part, to make 
up the harmony of bajhfidnefs . Sidney. 

Such looks, fuch bajhfulnefs might well adorn 
The cheeks of youths that are more nobly bom. Drydcn. 

1 . Vitious or ruftick fhame. 

For fear had bequeathed his room to his kinfman baflfulnefs, 
to teach him good manners. Sidney, b. i. 

There are others who have not altogether fo much of this 
foolifh bajhfidnefs , and who afk every one’s opinion. Dryden. 

Ba'sil. n. J~. [ocymv.m, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

This plant hath a labiated flower of one leaf, whofe creft is 
upright, roundifh, notched, and larger than the beard, which 
is generally curled, or gently cut. Out of the flower cup rifes 
the pointal, attended by four embryos, that become fo many 
feeds inclofed in a husk, which was before the flower cup ; the 
husk is divided into two lips, the upper one growing upright, 
and is fplit into two ; but the under one is cut into feveral parts. 
The fpecies are eight; 1. Common bafil. 2. Common bafeil, 
with dark green leaves, and white flowers. 3. Lefier bafll, 
with narrow ferrated leaves. 4. The leaft bafll, commonly 
called bujh-bafll , &c. Thefe annual plants are propagated 
from feeds in March, upon a moderate hot bed. In Au<mft 
they perfect their feeds. The firft fort is preferibed in medi- 
cine ; but the fourth is moft efteemed for its beauty and feent. 

Millar. 

Ba'sil. n.fl. The angle to which the edge of a joiner’s tool is 
ground away. 

Ba'sil. n.fl. The skin of a fheep tanned. Dibit. 

'Fo Ba'sil. v. a. To grind the edge of a tool to an angle. 

Thefe chiflels are not ground to fuch a bafil as the 5 joiners 
chifiels on one of the fides, but are baflled away on both the 
flat fides ; fo that the edge lies between botli the fides in the 
middle of the tool. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifles. 

Basi'lica. n.f. [&w»*i*!.] The middle vein of the arm fo 
called, by way of pre-eminence. It is likewife attributed to 
many medicines for the fame reafon. < Putney. 

Basi'lical. 1 adj. [from bafllica. See Basilica.] Belonging 

B as 1 lick. 3 to the bafil ick vein. 

'I hefe aneurifms following always upon bleeding the bafl- 
hek vein, muft be aneurifms of the humeral artery. ° Sharp. 

Bamlick. n.fl [bafll iquc, Fr. @0 to-aw.] A large hall, having 
two ranges of pillars, and two ides or wings, with o- a lleries 
over them. Thefe bafllicks were firft made for the paTaces of 
princes, and afterwards converted into courts of iuftice, and 
a y churches ; whence a bafllick is generally taken for a 
magnificent church, as the bafllick of St. Peter at Rome. 

Basi'licon. n.J . [Bxc-itjxlv.] An ointment called alfo tetra- 
pharmacon. 6) • . . 

I made incifion into the cavity, and put a P led?et of bafilF 
Icon over it. Wiflcman's Surierv. 

a silisk. n.f. [bafllifcus, Lat. of of (WiAew. a kino-.] 

1. A kind of ferpent, called alfo a cockatrice, which is faid to 
u we away all others by his hiding, and to kill by looking 
Make me not lighted like the bafllisk ; 0 

I ve look d on thou fan ds who have fped the better 
By my regard, but kill’d none fo. Shakefp . Winter's Tale. 
i he baflhjk was a ferpent not above three palms long, and 
dfence-d from other ferpent, by advancing hi, head and 
fome white marks or coronary fpots upon the crown. 

n A r Li owns / ulgar Frrours. 

. A fpccies of cannon or ordnance. 

There we imitate and praaife to make fwifter motions than 
y you have : and to make them ftrenger and more violent 
>ours are; exceeding your greateft cannons and befilijf. 

L.rf [ ha J un * ^ r - bacile, baa no, Ital. It is often written 
baJoa, but not according to etymology.] 


BAS 

1. A fmall veflei to hold water.for wafhing, or other ufes* 

Let one attend him with a filver bafln. 

Full of rofewater, and beftrew’d with flowers. 

ShakeJ'p. Taming of the ShrnU. 

We have little wells for infufions, where the waters take the 
virtue quicker and better, than in veftels and lafins. . Bacon. 

We behold a piece of filver in a bafln, when water is put up- 
on it, v/hich we could not difeover before, as under the verge 
thereof. Brown’s Vulgar Frrours. 

2. A fmall pond. 

On one fide of the walk you fee this hollow bafln, with its 
feveral little plantations lying conveniently under the eye of tne 
beholder. Spedlaior, N° 477* 

3. A part of the fea inclofed in rocks, with a narrow entrance. 

The jutting land two ample bays divides; 

The fpacious baflns arching rocks inclofe, 

A fure defence from ev'ry ftorm that blows. Pope s OdyJJey » 

4. Any hollow place capacious of liquids. 

If this rotation does the feas aftedt. 

The rapid motion rather would eje£t 
The ftores, the low capacious caves contain * 

And from its ample bafln caft the main. Blackmore' s Creat. 

5. A dock for repairing and building fhips. 

6. In anatomy, a round cavity fttiiated between the anterior ven-* 
tricles of the brain. 

7. A concave piece of metal by which glafs grinders form their 
convex glaftes. 

S. A round fliell or cafe of iron placed over a furnace, in which 
hatters mould the matter of a hat into form. 

9. Baflns of a balance ; the fame with the feales; one to hold the 
weight, the other the thing to be weighed. 

Ba'sis. n.fl. [bafs, Lat.] 

1. Hie foundation of anything, as of a column or a building. 

It muft follow, that paradife, being raifed to this height, 
muft have the compafs of the whole earth for a bafs and foun- 
dation. Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. 

Afcend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 
That fhake heav’n’s bafs. Milton's Paradife Lofl , h. vi. 

In altar-wife a ftately pile they rear ; 

The bafs broad below, and top advanc’d in air. Dryden. 

2. The loweft of the three principal parts of a column, which 
are the bafs, Jhaft, and capital. 

Upon our coming to the bottom, obferving an Englifh in- 
feription upon the bafs, we read it over feveral times. 

Addifon' s Freeholder, N- 47. 

3. That on which any thing is raifed. 

Such feems thy gentle height, made only proud 
To be the bafs of that pompous lord. 

Than which a nobler weight no mountain bears. Denham. 

4. The pedeftal. 

How many times ihall CaTar bleed in fport. 

That now on Pompey’s bafs lies along 

No worthier than the daft ? Shakefp. Julius Ccsflar. 

5. The groundwork or firft principle of any thing. 

Build me thy fortune upon the bafis of valour. 

^ r . . Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

The friendfhips of the world are oft 
Confederacies in vice, or leagues of pleafure ; 

Ours has fever eft virtue for its bafs. Addifon' s Cato. 

To Bask. v. a. [backet en, U*ut. Skinner.] To warm by laying 
out in the heat ; ufed almoft always of animals. & 

And ftretched out all the chimney’s length, 

Bafks at the fire his hairy ftrength. ^ ALilton. 

He was bafking himfelf in the gleam of the fun. L'Eflrange. 

I is all thy bufinefs, buiinefs how to fhun, 
yTobafk thy naked body in the fun. Dryden's PcUius. 
1 o Bask. v. n. 1 o lie in the warmth. 

About him, and above, and round the wood, 

The birds that haunt the borders of his flood ; 

That bath’d within, or bafll d upon his fide, J 
To tuneful fongs their narrow throats apply’d. Drvdem 
Unlock'd, in covers let her freely run. 

To range thy courts, and bajk before the fun. TickelL 

Some in the fields of pureft aether play, 

And baflk and whiten in the blaze of day. P Di)P 

Basket n.f \bafged, Welch; l, a f cau da, Lat. Barbara dJah 
■vend bajeauda Bntamts. Martial.] A veffel made of twigs 
ruihes, or fphnters, or fome other ilender body interwoven S ’ 
Here is a bajkety he may creep in, and throw foul linen un- 
on him as if going to bucking. Shak. Merry Wives of Windf. 

J bus while I (ung, my forrows I deceiv’d, 

And bending ofiers into bafleds weav'd. Drvden 

I oor Peg was forced to go hawking and peddling ; now and 
then carrying a bajhet of fifh to the market. Arbuth. J Bull 

Basket-hilt. ”•/ L fro ® W* a » d Mil.] A hilt of a Weapon 

fo made as to contain the whole hand, and defend it from be- 
mg wounded. 

I-Iis puiflant fword unto his fide, 

Near his undaunted heart, was ty’d : 

With bajket-hilt , that would hold broth, 

And lerve ior fight and dinner both. Hudibras, cant. i. 


Their 




Their beef they often in their murrions ftew’di, 

And in their bajket hilts their bev’rage brew’d. 

King’s Art of Cookery. 

Basket-woman, n.f. [from bajket and woman.] A woman 
that plies at markets with a basket, ready to carry home any 
thing that is bought. 

Bass. adj. [See Base.] Inmufick; grave; deep. 

Bass-viol. See Base-viol. 

Oji theiweep of the arch lies one of the Mufes, playing on 
a bafs-vfal. Dryden. 

Bass. n.f. [fuppofed by Junius to be derived, like baftict, irom 
Tome Britifh word signifying a rujh ; but perhaps more properly 
Written befs , from the French bojje.] A mat ufed in churches. 

Having woollen yarn, bafs mat, or fuch like, to bind them 
withal. ° Mortimer s Husbandry. 

Bass-relief, n.f. [from has, and relief raifed work, br.] 

Sculpture, the figures of which do not Hand out from the 
ground in their full proportion. Felibien diftinguifhes three 
kinds of bafs-relief ; in the firft, the front figures appear almoft 
with the full relief; in the fecond, they {land out no more than 
one half ; and, in the third, much lefs, as in coins. 

Ba'ssa. See Bashaw. 

Ba'sset. n.f [buffet, Fr.] A game at cards, invented at Ve- 
nice. 

Gameflers would no more blafpheme ; and lady Dabcheek s 
laffet bank would be broke. Dennis. 

BASSO RELIEVO. [Ital.j See Bass-relief. 

Basso'n. In.f [bafjbn, Fr.] A mufical inftrument of the wind 

Basso'on. ) kind, blown with a reed, and furnilhed with eleven 
holes, which are flopped like other large flutes ; its diameter at 
bottom is nine inches, and it ferves for the bafs in concerts of 
hautboys, &c. Trevoux. 

Ba'ssock. n.f. The fame with bafs. 

BA'STARD. n.f [baffardd, Welch, of low birth; baftarde, Fr.] 

1. Baffard , according to the civil and canon law, is a perfon 
born of a woman out of wedlock, or not married ; fo that, ac- 
cording to order of law, his father is not known. Ayliffe. 

Him to the Lydian king Lycimnia bare. 

And fent her boafled baffard to the war. Dryden. 

2. Any thing fpurious or falfe. 

It lies on you to fpeak to th’ people ; 

Not by your own inflrucHon, but with words 

But rooted in your tongue ; baffards and fyllables 

Of no allowance to your bofom’s truth. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Ba'stard. adj. [from the noun.] 

1. Begotten out of wedlock. 

Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, infenfible, a getter of 

more baffard children than war’s a d eft r oyer of men. 

Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

2. Spurious; not genuine; fuppofititious ; falfe; adulterate, m 
this fenfe, any thing which bears fome relation or refemblance to 
another, is called fpurious or baffard. 

You may partly hope that your father got you not, that you 
are not the Jew’s daughter.— That were a kind of baffard hope 
indeed. Shakefp. Merchant of V mice. 

Men who, under the difguife of publick good, purfue their 
own defigns of power, and fuch baffard honours as attend 
them. _ Temple. 

Ba'stard Cedar T ree. [called guazuma in the Weft Indies.] 

The characters are; It hath a regular flower, conlifting of 
five leaves, hollowed like a fpoon at their bafe; but, at the i i 
tops, divided into two parts, like a fork. The flowei cup cou- 
ftfts of three leaves, from whence arifes the pointal, which af- 
terwards becomes a roundifh warted iruit, which has five cc.h, 

inclofing many feeds. > ... 

It grows plentifully in the low lands in Jama-ica^ w Here ^it 
Tifes to the height of forty or fifty feet, and has a large iiunx. 
The timber of this tree is cut into ftaves, for cafes of all forts, 
and ufed for many other purpofes. The fruit is eat by cattle, 
as it falls from the trees, and is efteemed very good to fatten 
them ; fo that the planters often leave thefe trees {landing in 

their favannas, when they clear them from all other wood. 

Millar. 

To Ba'stard. v. a. [from the noun.] To convidt of being a 
baftard; to ftigmatize with baftardy. 

She lived to fee her brother beheaded, and her two fons de- 
pofed from the crown, bajlarded in their blood, and -cruelly 
murdered. ‘ Bacons Henry VII. 

To Ba'stardize. v. a. [from baffard.'] 

1. To convict of being a baftard. 

2. To beget a baftard. 

I ftiould have been what I am, had the maidenlieft ftar in the 
Armament twinkled on mv baffardizing. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Ba'stardly. adv. [hem baffard.] In the manner of a baftard ; 
fpurioufly. 

Good feed degenerates, and oft obeys 
The foil’s difeafe, and into cockle ftrays ; 

Let the mind’s thoughts but be tranfplanted fo 

Into the body, and baffardly they grow. Donne. 

Ba'stard v. n.f. [from baffard .] An unlawful Hate of birth, 
vv .ich tiifabLs the baftard, both according to the laws of God 
mrm frr sm Ak reedinp- to an inheritance. Ayliffe’ s Parcrr. 


Once fhe flander’d me with bojlardy ; 

But whether I be true begot, or no, 

That ftill I lay upon my mother’s head. Shakefp. J{ 

In refpccl of the evil consequents, the wife's adultery is wodk 
as bringing baftardy into a family. Taylor's Holy Living 

No more of baftardy in heirs of crowns. Pope’s Epi/lJ 

To Baste, v. a. participle pafl'. baffed, or baften. [, bajhnner, Fr 
Bazata , in the Armorick dialect, Agnifles to ftrike with a flick ’ 
from which perhaps bajlon a ftick, and all its derivatives or 
collaterals, may be deduced.] 

1. To beat with a ftick. 

Quoth fhe, I grant it is in vain 
For one’s that bajted to feel pain, 

Becaufe the pangs his bones endure, 

Contribute nothing to the cure. Hudibras 

Tir’d with difpute, and fpeaking Latin, 

As well as baffling , and bear bating. Hudibras 

Baffings heavy, dry, obtufe. 

Only dulnefs can produce ; 

While a little gentle jerking 
Sets the fpirits all awodcing. 

2. To drip butter, or any thing elfe, upon meat as it turns UDon 

the fpit. F 

Sir, I think the meat wants what I have, a baffling. 

Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet, 

3. To moiften meat on the fpit by falling upon it. 

The fat of roafted mutton falling on the birds, will ferve to 
baffc them, and fo fave time and butter. 

Swift’s Directions to the Cook. 

4. To few flightly. [baffer, Fr. to ftitch.J 

Bastinade. \baffonnade,Yi.] 

Bastina'do. ) J L J J 

1 . The aft of beating with a cudgel ; the blow given with a 
cudgel. 

But this courtefy was worfe than a baftinado to Zelmanc ; 
fo that again, with rageful eyes, fhe bad him defend himfclf. 

Sidney , b. ii. 

And all thofe harfh and rugged founds 
Of baffinados , cuts and wounds. Hudibras. 

2. It is fometimes taken for a Turkifh puniftiment of beating an 
offender on the foals of his feet. 

To Bastina'de. \v. a. [from the noun ; baffonner,Yv.] To 

To Bastina'do. S beat ; to give the baftinado. 

Nick feized the longer end of the cudgel, and with it began 
to baftinado old Lewis, who had flunk into a corner, waiting the 
event of the fquabble. Arbuthnof s Id iff or y of J. Bull. 

Ba'stion. n.f. [ bajlion , Fr.] A huge mafs of earth, ufually 
faced with fods, fometimes with brick, rarely with Hone, Hand- 
ing out from a rampart, of which it is a principal part, and 
was anciently called a bulwark. Harris . 

Toward : but how? ay there’s the queftion ; 

Fierce the aflault, unarm’d the baffion. Prior. 

Bat. n.f. [bat, Sax. This word feems to have given rife to a 
great number of words in many languages; as, battre, Fr. to 
beat ; baton , battle , beat , batty , and others. It probably figni- 
Aed a weapon that did execution by its v/eight, in opposition to 
a fharp edge; whence ivhirlbat and brickbat.] A heavy ftick or 
club. 

A handfome bat lie held, 

On which he leaned, as one far in eld. I T v.bbenTs Tale. 
They were fried in arm chairs, and their bones broken with 
bats. Hakcwell on Providence. 

Bat. n.f [the etymology unknown.] An animal having die 
body of a moufe and the wings of a bird ; not with feathers, 
but with a fort of skin which is extended. It Jays no eggs, but 
brings forth its young alive, and fuckles them. It never grows 
tame, feeds upon flies, infers, and fa ty fubftances, fuch as 
candles, oil, and cheefe ; and appears only in the fummer even- 
ings, when the weather is Ane. Calmet. 

When owls do cry, 

On the bat’s back I do Ay. Shakefp. Tempef. 

But then grew reafon dark ; that fair ftar no more 
Could the fair forms of good and truth difeern; 

Bats they became who eagles were before ; 

And this they got by their defire to learn. Sir J . Davies. 

Some animals are placed in the middle betwixt two kinds, as 
bats, which have fomething of birds and beafts. Loer.e. 

Where fwallows in the winter feafon keep, 

And how the drowfy bat and dormoufe fleep. Gay: 

Bat-fowling, n.f [from bat andyko/.] A particular manner 
of birdcatching in the night time, while they are at rooft upon 
perches, trees, or hedges. They light torches or llraw, an 
then beat the bullies ; upon which the birds flying to the flames, 
are caught either with nets, orotherwife. 

You would lift the mocn out of her fphere, if {he would 
continue in it Ave weeks without changing - ~W e fnou 
and then go a bat-fowling. Shakefp. 5 empej ^ 

Bodies lighted at night bv Arc, muft have a brighter lu 
ven them than by day ; as lacking of cities, bat-fowling, tx.c. 

; ' Peacham on Drawing. 

Ba'table. adj. [from bate.] Disputable. 


Eatable 



BAT 

Eatable ground feems to be the ground heretofore in quef- 
tion, whether it belonged to England or bcoLand, lying e- 
tween both kingdoms. owc ' 

Batch, n.f [irom bake.] 

1. The quantity of bread baked at a time. 

The joiner puts the boards into ovens after the batch is 
drawn, or lays them in a warm liable. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

2. Any quantity of any thing made at once, fo as to have the 

fame qualities. w ? 

Except he were of the fame meal and batch. Ben. job. Jon. 

Ba'tchelor. See Bachelor. 

Bate. n.f. [perhaps contradlcd from debate.] Strife; conten- 
tion ; as a make-bate. 

To Bate. v. a. [contracted from abate.] 

1. To leflen any thing ; to retrench. 

Shall I bend low, and in a bondman’s key. 

With bated breath, and whifp’ring humblenefs, 

Say this ? Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Nor envious at the Aght will I forbear 
Mv plenteous bowl, nor bate my plenteous cheer. Dryden. 

2 . To Ank the price. 

When the landholder’s rent falls, he muft either bate the la- 
bourer’s wages, or not employ, or not pay him. Locke. 

3. To leflen a demand. 

Bate me fome, and I will pay you fome, and, as moft debt- 
ors do, promife you infinitely. Shakefp. Henry IV . 

4. To cut off ; to take away. 

Bate but the laft, and ’tis what I would fay. Dryd.Sp. Friar. 

To Bate. v. n. 

1. To grow lefs. 

Bardolph, am not I fallen away vilely fince this laft elec- 
tion ? Do I not bate f do I not dwindle ? Why, my skin 
hangs about me like an old lady’s loofe gown. Shak. Hen. IV . 

2. To remit; with of before the thing. 

Abate thy fpeed, and I will bate of mine. Dryden. 

Bate feems to have been once the preterite of bite, as Shakefpeare 
ufes biting faulchion ; unlefs, in the following lines, it may be 
rather deduced from beat. 

Yet there the fteel ftaid not, but inly bate 
Deep in his flefh, and open’d wide a red flood gate. F. Queen* 

Ba'teful. adj. [from bate and full.] Contentious. 

He knew her haunt, and haunted in the fame. 

And taught his Iheep her Iheep in food to thwart ; 

Which foon as it did hateful queftion frame, 

He might on knees confefs his guilty part. Sidney . 

Ba'tement. n.f [from abatement.] Diminution; a term only 
ufed among artificers. 

To abate, is to wafte a piece of fluff ; inftead of asking how 
much was cut off, carpenters ask what batement that piece of 
Huff had. Moxon’s Adechanical Exercifes. 

Bath, n.f [baft, Saxon.] 

1. A bath is either hot or cold, either of art or nature. Artificial 

baths have been in great efteem with die ancients, efpecially in 
complaints to be relieved by revulfion, as inveterate headaches, 
by opening the pores of the feet, and alfo in cutaneous cafes. 
But the modern practice has greateft recourfe to the natural 
baths', moft of which abound with a mineral fulphur, as ap- 
pears from their turning filver and copper blackilh. The cold 
baths are the moft convenient fprings, or refervatories, of cold 
water to walh in, which the ancients had in great efteem ; and 
the prelent age can produce abundance of noble cures perform- 
ed by them. Quincy. 

Why may not the cold bath, into which they plunged tliem- 
felves, have had fome {hare in their cure ? Addifon. Spectator. 

2. A ftate in which great outward heat is applied to the body, for 
the mitigation of pain, or any other purpofe. 

In the height of this bath, when I was more than half ftewed 
in greafe like a Dutch difh, to be thrown into the Thames. 

Sbakejpeare’s Merry Wives of TV in df or. 

Sleep, the birth of each day’s life, fore labour’s bath , 

Balm of hurt minds. _ Shakefp. Macbeth. 

3. In chymiftry, it generally Agnifles a veflel of water, in which 
another is placed that requires a fofter heat than the naked fire. 
Balneum Maria is a miftake, for balneum mans , a fea or water 

bath. A land heat is lometimes called balneum ffccum, or cine- 
rcum. • 

We fee that the water of things diftilled in water, which 
they call the bath, difFereth not much from the water of things 
diftilled by fire. Bacon’s Natural Hiffory, N g 684. 

4. A fort oi Hebrew meafure, containing the tenth part of an 
homer, or feven gallons and four pints, as a meafure for things 
liquid ; and three pecks and three pints, as a meafure for things 

V , f „ . CalnSt. 

1 cn acres of vineyard fhall yield one lathy and the feed of an 
homer (hall yield an ephah. jr a!ai r, ; v- , 0> 

I o uA the. v. a. [babian, Saxon.] 

X. J o wa{h in a bath. 

Others, on filver lakes and rivers, bath’d 
rheir downy breaft. Milton’s ParadiJ'e Loft, b. x. /. 427 
Chancm^ to lathe himfelf in the river Cydnus, through the 

for th!-? | nefe ° C thefe waters > he feUkk. “ear unto death, 
ior tniee days. ,, , 
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2. To fiipple or foften by the outward application or warm li- 

Bathe them and keep their bodies foluble the while by cly fl- 
iers, and lenitive bolufes. TVifemans Surgery. 

I’ll bathe your wounds in tears for my offence. Dryuen. 

3. To wafh with any thing. 

Phoenician Dido flood, 

Frelh from her wound, her bofom bath’d in blood. Dryden . 

Mars could in mutual blood the centaurs bathe. 

And Jove himfelf give way to Cinthia’s wrath. Dryden. 
To Bathe, v. n. To be in the water, or in any thing refem- 
bling a bath. 

Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 

I cannot tell. Macbeth. 

The delighted fpirit 
To bathe in Ary floods, or to refide 

In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice. Sh. Meff f or Meaf 
The gallants dancing by the river Ade, 

They bathe in fummer, and in winter Aide. Waller . 

But bathe , and, in imperial robes array’d. 

Pay due devotions. Pope’s Odyffey. 

Ba'ting, or Aba'ting. prep, [from bate, or abate. This word, 
though a participle in itl’elf, feems often ufed as a prepolition.] 
Except. 

The king your brother, could not choofe an advocate. 
Whom I would fooner hear on any i Abject, 

Bating that only one, his love, ihun you. Rowe’s R. Conv. 
If we confider children, we have iitde reafon to think, that 
they bring many ideas with them, bating , perhaps, fome faint 
ideas of hunger and thirft. Locke. 

Ba tlet, n. f [from bat.] A fquare piece of wood, wirh a 
handle, ufed in beating linen when taken out of the buck. 

I remember the killing of her batlet , and the cow’s dugs that 
her pretty chopt hands had milked. Slakejp. As you like it. 
Bato'on. n. f [ baffon , or baton , Fr. formerly fpelt bajlon.] 

1. A ftafF or club. 

W r e came clofe to the fhore, and ofF red to land ; but 
ftraightways we faw divers of the people with baffons in tbeii 
hands, as it were, forbidding us to land. Bacon s N. Atlantis . 
That does not make a man the worfe. 

Although his fhoulders with batoon 

Be claw’d and cudgell’d to fome tune. Hudibras. 

2. A truncheon ormarlhal’s ftafF ; a badge of military honour. 
Ba'ttaillous. adj . [from battaillc , Fr.] Having the appear- 
ance of a battle ; warlike ; with military appearance. 

He ftarted up, and did himfelf prepare 
In fun bright arms and battailous array. Fairfax, b. i. 

The French came foremoft battailous and bold. Fairf. b. i. 
A Ary region, ftretch’d 
In battailous afpe£l, and nearer view 
Briftled with upright beams innumerable 
Of rigid fpears, and helmets throng’d. Paradife Loft, b. vi. 
Batta'lia. n.f. [ battaglia , Ital.j T he order of beetle. 

Next morning the king put his army into battalia. Clarend . 
Batta'lion. n.f. [ bataillon , Fr.] 

1. A divifion of an army ; a troop ; a body of forces. It is now 
confined to the infantry, and the number is uncertain, but ge- 
nerally from five to eight hundred men. Some regiments conTift 
of one battalion , and others are divided into two, three, or more. 

When forrows come, they come not Angle fpies. 

But in battalions. Shai ,f f , Hamlet. 

In this battalion there were two officers, called Therfites and 

Pand ^“ S - . , ,, . . Tatler, N= 56. 

The pierc d battalions difunited fall. 

In heaps on heaps : one fate o’erwhelms them all. Pope . 

2. An army. This fenfe is not now in ufe. 

Six or feven thoufand is their utmoft power. 

—Why, our battalion trebles that account. Shakefp. Rich. IH. 
^ 0 TTEN * <u ‘ a ' [^ word of doubtful etymoloo-y.] 

* * ^ ® fatten, or make fat ; to feed plenteoufly. 

? . We drove afield, 

Battnmg our flock with the frelh dews of night. Milton. 
2 . 1 o fertilize. ° 

I he meadows here, with batfning ooze enrich’d. 

Give fpirit to the grafs ; three cubits hio-h 

The jointed herbage {hoots. PTilt*. 

T ° B f'u TEN ' V „ To S ro wfat; tolive in indulgence. ^ 
follow your function, go and batten on cold bit! 6 h. Coriol 
Burmlhd and batt'ntng on their food, to fliow 
The diligence of careful herds below. Dryden' s H. and P. 

I he lazy glutton fafe at home will keep. 

Indulge his floth, and batten on his deep. r> r 

As at full length the pamper’d monarch lav, 

Battnmg in eafe, and llumb’ring life away. " c tl 

Tway mice, full blythe and amicable, 

Batten befide erle Robert’s table. p . 

While paddling ducks the lfonding lake def r- ’ 

Or batt mug hogs roll in the finkin°- mire C ’ b n , 
Ba'tten- n.f. A word ufed only by^workmen. ^ ‘ 

A batten is a fcantlni' of wooden ft.. A-' ^ ^ 

■ inches broad, feldom above one thick, and thelmgthunHmhed 

2 g Mechanical Exercifes 




BAT 

To BA'TTER. v. a. [ battre , to beat, Fr.] 

1. To beat; to beat down; frequently ufed of walls thrown 
down by artillery, or of the violence of engines of war. 

To appoint battering rams againft the gates, to caft a mount, 
and to build a fort. Ezek. xxi. 22. 

Thefe haughty words of hers 
Have batter d me like roaring cannon {hot, 

And made me almoft yield upon my knees. Shakefp. H. VI. 

Britannia there, the fort in vain 
Had batter’d been with golden rain : 

Thunder itfelf had fail’d to pafs. Waller . 

Be then, the naval ftores, the nation’s care. 

New fhips to build, and batter’d to repair. Dryden. 

2. To wear with beating. 

Crowds to the caftle mounted up the ftreet, 

Battering the pavement with their courfers feet. Dryden. 
If you have a filver faucepan for the kitchen ufe, let me ad- 
vife you to batter it well ; this will {hew conftant good houfe- 
keeping. Swift’s Directions to the Cook. 

3. Applied to perfons : to wear out with fervice. 

The batter’d veteran {trumpets here. 

Pretend at leaf! to bring a modeft ear. Southern. 

I am a poor old battered fellow, and I would willingly end 
my days in peace. Arbuthnofs Hiflory off. Bull. 

As the fame dame, experienc’d in her trade, 

By names of toafts retails each batter’d jade. Pope. 

To BaYter. v. n. A word ufed only by workmen. 

The fide of a wall, or any timber, that bulges from its bot- 
tom or foundation, is faid to batter. Moxon s Mech. Exercifes. 
BaYter. n. f [from to batter.] A mixture of feveral ingredi- 
ents beaten together with fome liquour ; fo called from its be- 
ing fo much beaten. 

One would have all things little, hence has try’d 
Turkey poults frefh’d fromth’ egg m batter fry’d. 

King’s Art of Cookery. 

BaYterer. n.f [from batter.] He that batters. 

BaYtery. n.f. [from batter , or batteries Fr.] 

1. The a£l of battering. 

Strong wars they make, and cruel battery bend, 

’Gainft fort of reafon, it to overthrow. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Earthly minds, like mud walls, refill the ftrongeft batteries. 

Locke . 

2 . The inflruments with which a town is battered, placed in or- 
der for acftion. 

Where is bed place to make our batt’ry next ? 

■ I think at the north gate. Shakefp. Henry VI. 


It plants this reafoning and that argument, this confequence 
and that diftinclion, like fo many intellectual batteries , till at 
length it forces a way and paflage into the obllinate inclofed 

truth. . ^ South - 

See, and revere th’ artillery of heav’n, 

Drawn by the gale, or by the tempeft driv’n : 

A dreadful fire the floating batt’ries make, 

O’erturn the mountain, and the foreft {hake. Blackmore. 
7. The frame, or raifed work, upon which cannons are mounted. 
4! In law, a violent ftriking of any man. In trefpafs for affault 
and battery, one may be found guilty of the aflault, yet acquit- 
ted of the battery. There may therefore be alfault without 
battery ; but battery always implies an alfault. Chambers. 

Why does he fuflfer this rude knave now to knock him about 
the fconce with a dirty {hovel, and will not tell him of his ac- 
tion and battery ? Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Sir, quo’ the lawyer, not to flatter ye, 

You have as good and fair a battery. 

As heart can wifh, and need not {hame 

The proudefl man alive to claim. Hudibras, p. iii. c. iii. 

BA'TTLE. n. f [bataiUe, Fr.] 

1. A fight; an encounter between oppofite armies. We gene- 
rally Ifay. a battle of many, and a combat of two. 

The Englilh army that divided was 
Into two parts, is now conjoin’d in one ; 

And means to give you battle prefently. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

The battle done, and they within our power, 

She’ll never fee his pardon. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The race is not to the fvvift, nor the battle to the ftrong. 

Ecclef ix. 1 1. 

So they joined battle, and the heathen being difcomfited fled 
into the plain. 1 Maccab. iv. 14. 

2. A body of forces, or divifion of an army. 

The king divided his army into three battles ; whereof the 
vanguard only, well lengthened with wings, came to fight. 

D • Bacon’s Henry VII. 

3. The main body, as diftinCl from the van and rear. 

The earl of Angus led the avant-guard, himfelf followed with 
the battle a good diftance behind, and after came the airier. 

Hayward. 

4. We fay to join battle ; to giv e battle. 

To BaYtle. v. n. [baiailler , Fr.] To join battle; to contend 
in fight. 

’Tis ours by craft and by furprize to gain : 

'*Tis vours to meet in arms, and battle in the plain. Prior . 
We daily receive accounts of ladies battling it on both fides. 

Addifon. Freeholder , N° 23. 
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I own, he hates an aftion bafe, 

His virtues batfling with his place. Swift 

BaYtle-arra y. n.f [See Battle and Array.] Array" 
or order of battle. ' s 

Two parties of fine women, placed in the oppofite fide boxes 
feemed drawn up in battle-array one againfl another. Addifov 
BaYtle-axe. n.f. A weapon ufed anciently, probably the 
fame with a bill. 

Certain tinners, as they were working, found fpear heads 
battle-axes , and fwords of copper, wrapped in linen clouts. 

Car 'ew’s Survey of Carnival, 
BaYtledoor. n.f. [fo called from door , taken for a flat board 
and battle, or friking .] An inftrument with a handle and a flat 
blade, ufed in play to ftrike a ball, or fnuttlecock. 

Play-things, which are above their skill, as tops, gigs, battle- 
doors, and the like, which are to be ufed with labour, fhould 
indeed be procured them. Locke. 

BaYtlement. n.f [generally fuppofed to be formed from. 
battle, as the parts from whence a building is defended againft 
aflailants ; perhaps only corrupted from bdtiment , Fr.] A wall 
raifed round the top of a building, with embrafures, or inter- 
ftices, to look through, to annoy an enemy. 

He fix’d his head upon our battlements. Shak. Macbeth. 
Thou fhalt make a battlement for thy roof, that thou bring 
not blood upon thine houfe, if any man fall from thence. 

Deut. xxii. §. 

Through this we pafs 
Up to the higheft battlement , from whence 
The Trojans threw their darts. Denham. 

Their ftandard planted on the battlement , 

Defpair and death among the foldiers fent. Dryd. Aarengz, 
No, I {han’t envy him, whoe’er he be. 

That {lands upon the battlements of ftate ; 

I’d rather be fecure than gre2t. Norris. 

The weighty mallet deals refounding blows, 

Till the proud battlements her tow’rs inclofe. Gay s Trivia . 

BaYty. adj. [fromth/.] Belonging to a bat. 

Till o’er their brows death counterfeiting fleep, 

With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep. 

Shakefp. Midfummer Night’s Dream. 
BaVaroy. n.f. A kind of cloke, or furtout. 

Let the loop’d bavaroy the fop embrace, 

Or his deep cloke be fpatter’d o’er with lace. Gay’s Trivia. 
Ba'ubee. n.f. A word ufed in Scotland, and the northern 
counties, for a halfpenny. 

Tho’ in the draw’rs of my japan bureau. 

To lady Gripeall I the Caefars {how, 

’Tis equal to her ladyfhip or me, 

A copper Otho, or a Scotch baubee. Bramfl. Man of La fie. 
BaVin .n.f. [of uncertain derivation.] A flick like thole bound 
up in faggots ; a piece of wafte wood. 

He ambled up and down 
With {hallow jefters and rafti bavin wits, 

Soon kindled, and foon burnt. Shakefp. Henry IV, 

For moulded to the life in clouts, 

Th’ have pick’d from dunghills thereabouts, 

He’s mounted on a hazel bavin, 

A crop’d malignant baker gave him. Hudibras, p. iii. c. iii. 
The fmaller truncheons make billet, bavin, and coals. 

Mortimer s Art of Husbandly. 

To Baulk. See Balk. _ 

Ba'wble. n.f. \_Baubellum, in barbarous Latin, fignified a jewel, 
or any thing valuable, but not neceflary. Omnia baubellafua 
dedit Othoni. Howden. Probably from beau, Fr.] A gew 
gaw ; a trifling piece of finery ; a thing of more {how than ufe; 
a trifle. It is in general, whether applied to perfons or things, 

a term of contempt. . 

She haunts me in every place. I was on the fea bank wi 1 
fome Venetians, and thither comes the bawblc, and falls me 
thus about my neck. Shakefp. Othello. 

It is a paltry cap, 

A cuftard coffin, a bawble, a filken pie. Shak. Tam. Shrew. 
If, in our conteft, we do not interchange ufeful notions, we 
{hall traffick toys and ba whies. Government of the Tongue. 

This {hall be writ to fright the fry away, 

Who draw their little bawbles, when they play. Dryden. 

A lady’s watch needs neither figures nor wheels ; 

’Tis enough that ’tis loaded with bawbles and feals. P uor ' 
Our author then, to pleafe you in your way, 

Prefents you now a bawble of a play, . 

In gingling rhyme. 

A prince, the moment he is crown’d, 

Inherits every virtue round, 

As emblems of the fov’reign pow’r ; Swift. 

Like other bawbles of the Fow’r. m 1 ; a 

Ba'wbling. adj. [from bawble .] Trifling; contemp 1 
word not now in ufe, except in cpnverfation, 

A bawbling vefiel was he captain of, 

For {hallow draught and bulk unprized ; 

With which fuch fcathful grapple did he make. 

With the moll noble bottom of our fleet. ^ ^ 

Jr JSa'W" 
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Ba'wcock. n.f. [perhaps from beau, or baude, and cock.] A 
familiar word, which feems to fignify the fame as fine fedow. 
Whv, how now, my bawcock ? how doft thou, chuck . 

} ’ ' Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

BAWD. n.f. [baude, old Fr.] A procurer, or procurefs ; one 
that introduces men and women to each other, for the promo- 
tion of debauchery. 

If your worftiip will take order for the drabs and the knaves, 
you need not to fear the bawds. Shakefp. Mcafure for Meafi 

This commodity, 

This bawd, this broker, this all changing word. 

Hath drawn him from his own determin’d aid. Sh. K. John. 
Our author calls colouring lena fororis , the bawd of her fiflei 
defign ; {he dreifes her up, {he paints her, {he procures for the 
defign, and makes lovers for her. Dryden s Dufi efnoy. 

To Bawd. v. n. [from the noun.] To procure ; to provide 
gallants with Arumpets. 

Leucippe is agent for the king’s luft, and bawds, at the fame 
time, for the whole court. Addifon. Spectator , N 3 266. 

And in four months a batter’d harridan ; 

Now nothing’s left, but wither’d, pale, and fhrunk 
To bawd for others, and go {hares with punk. 

Ba'wdily. adv. [from bawdy.] Obfcenely. 

Ba'wdiness. n.f [from baivdy.] Obfcenenefs. 

Ba'wdrick. n.f. [See Baldrick.] A belt. 

Frefh garlands too, the virgin’s temples crown’d ; 

The youth’s gilt fwords wore at their thighs, with filver baw - 
dricks bound. Chapman’s Iliad , b. xviii. 

Ba'wdry. n.f. [contracted from bawdery, the practice of a 
bawd.] 

1. A wicked practice of procuring and bringing wheres and 

rogues together. Aylijfe’ s Par ergon. 

Cheating and bawdry go together in the world. K Ef range. 

2. Obfcenity ; unchafte language. 

Pr’ythee, fay on ; he’s for a jig, or a tale of bawdry , or he 
fleeps. Shakcjp. Hamlet. 

I have no fait : no bawdry he doth mean : 

For witty, in his language, is obfeene. B. fohnfon. 

It is moft certain, that barefaced bawdery is the pooreft pre- 
tence to wit imaginable. Dryden. 

Ba'wdy. adj. [from bawd.] Obfeene; unchafte; generally ap- 
lied to language. 

The bawdy wind that kifles all it meets, 

Ishufh’d within the hollow mine of earth. 

And will not hear’t. Shakefp. Othello ■. 

Only they, 

That come to hear a merry baivdy play, 

Will be deceiv’d. Shakefp. Henry VIII. Prologue. 

Not one poor bawdy jeft {hall dare appear ; 

For now the batter’d veteran flrumpets here 
Pretend at leaft to bring a modeft ear. Southern. 

Ba'wdy-house. n.J. A houfe where traffick is made by wic- 
kednefs and debauchery. 

Has the pope lately {hut up the bawdy-houfes, or does he con- 
tinue to lay a tax upon- fin ? Dennis. 

To Bawl. v. n. [ halo, Lat.] 

1. To hoot; to cry with great vehemence, whether for joy or 
pain. A word always ufed in contempt. 

They bawl for freedom in their fenfelefs mood, 

And ftill revolt, when truth would fet them free. Par. Reg. 

To cry the caufe up heretofore. 

And bawl the bilhops out of door. Hudibras. 

Through the thick {hades th’ eternal fcribbler bawls. 

And {hakes the ftatues on their pedeftals. Dryd. Juvenal. 

from his lov’d home no lucre him can draw; Y 
The fenate’s mad decrees he never faw ; C 

Nor heard at bawling bars corrupted law. j Dryden. 

Loud menaces were heard, and foul difgrace. 

And bawling infamy, in language bafe, 

Till fenfe was loft in found, and iilence fled the place. 

Dryden’ s Fables. 

00 on the tuneful Margarita’s tongue 
The lift ning nymphs, and ravifh’d heroes hung ; 

But citts and fops the heav’n born mufick blame, 

And bawl , and hifs, arid damn her into fame. 

T Smith on J. Philips. 

1 have a race of orderly elderly people, who can bawl when I 
am deaf, and tread foftly when I am only giddv and would 

, Y P ' , ' ' Swift. 

2. 1 o cry as a froward child. 

A little child was bawling, and an old woman chiding it. 

Tf L’EJl range’s Fables. 

it they were never fuftered to have what they cried for, they 

would never, with bawling and peeviihnefs, contend for maf- 
tery. ^ ^ 

My hufband took him in, a dirty boy ; it was the bufinefs of 
the iervants to attend him, the rogue did bawl and make fuch a 

Vo' Arbuthnofs Hi/lory of John Bull. 

To Bawl. a . To proclaim as a crier. 7 J J 

It grieved me, when I faw labours which had coft fomuch, 
tawled about by common hawkers. Swift 

Ba'wrel. n.f. A kind of hawk. jfjf 
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Ba'wsin. n.f. A badger. 

BAV A l/h"what is inclining to a chefnut ; and this co- 
lour is various, either a hght bay or a dark bay, according * 
islefs or more deep. There are alfo coloured hor.es, fu 
are called dappled bays. All bay horfes arc commonly caiieu 

brown by the common people. _ 

All bay horfes have black manes, which diftinguilh them 

from the forrel, that have red or white manes. 

There are light bays and gilded bays, which are fomewhat or 
a yellowilh colour. The chefnut bay is that which ^ comes 
neareft to the colour of the chefnut. Farrier s Diet . 

I remember, my lord, you gave good words the other oav or 

a bay courfer I rode on. ’ Tis yours becaule you likei. it. 

7 Shakefp. Timon. 

Poor Tom ! proud of heart, to ride on a bay trotting hoi ie 
over four inch’d bridges. Shakefp. King Lecn . 

His colour grey, 

For beautv dappled, or the brighteft bay. Dryden s l irgih 

BAY. n.f [baye, Dutch.] 

j. An opening into the land, where the water is {hut in on all 
Tides, except at the entrance. 

A reverend Syracufan merchant, 

Who put unluckily into this bay. Shakefp . Comedy of hrr. 

W^e have alfo fome works in the midft of the fea, and fome 
bays upon the fliore for fome works, wherein is required the air 
and vapour of the fea. Bacbm 

Here in a royal bed the waters fleep, 

When tir’d at fea, within this bay they creep. Dryden. 

Some of you have already been driven to this bay. 

Dryden’ s Epijlle to the Whigs. 
Hail, facred folitude ! from this calm lay 
I view the world’s tempeftuous fea. Rofcommon. 

2. A pond head raifed to keep in {lore of water for driving a mill. 

Bay. n.f. [abbot, Fr. ftgnifies the 1 aft: extremity ; as, Innocence 
ejl aux abboins. Boileau. Innocence is in the uimojl dijlrefs. It 
is taken from abboi, the barking of a dog at hand, and thence 
fignified the condition of a flag when the hounds were almoft 
upon him.] The ftate of any thing furrounded by enemies, 
and obliged to face them by an impoffibility of elcape. 

This fhip, for fifteen hours, fate like a flag among hounds 
at the bay, and was fieged and fought with, in turn, by fifteen 
great {hips. * Bacon’ s War wiih Spain. 

Fair liberty purfu’d, and meant a prey 
To lawlefs power, here turn’d, and flood at hay. Denham: 
Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his way ; 
Embolden’d by defpair, he flood at bay ; 

Refolv’d on death, he diffipates his fears, 

And bounds aloft againft the pointed fpears. Dryden s AEneid. 

All, fir’d with noble emulation, ftrive ; 

And, with a ftorm of darts, to diftance drive 
The Trojan chief ; who held at bay , from far 
On his V ulcanian orb, fuftain’d the war. Dryden’ s Virgil. 

W e have now, for ten years together, turned the whole force 
and expence of the war, where the enemy was bell able to hold 
us at a bay. Swift. 

He {lands at bay. 

And puts his laft weak refuge in defpair. Tbomfon. 

Bay. n. fi In architedlure, a term ufed to fignify the magni- 
tude of a building; as if a barn confifts of a floor and two 
heads, where they lay ccrn, they call it a barn of two bays. 
Thefe bays are from fourteen to twenty feet long, and floors, 
from ten to twelve broad, and ufually twenty feet long, which 
is the breadth of the barn. Builders Did. 

If this law hold in Vienna ten years, I’ll rent the faireft 
houfe in it after threepence a bay. Shakefp. Meafi for Meafi 
There may be kept one tho.ufand bufhels in each bay, there 
being fixteen bays, each eighteen foot long, about feventeen 
wide, or three hundred fquare feet in each bay. Mortimer. 

Eay Ti ee. [laurus, Lat.] This tree hath a flower of one leaf, 
Ihaped like a funnel, and divided into four or five fegments. 
The male nowers, which are produced on feparate trees from 
the female, have eight {lamina, which are branched into arms ; 
the ovary of the female flowers becomes a berry, inclofine; a 
fin gle feed within an horny {hell, which is covered with a skin. 
The fpecies are, i. The common bay with male flowers. 2. 
The common fruit bearing bay tree. 3. The gold ftriped bay 
tre.e,UQ. Theftrft and fecond forts are old inhabitants of the 
Englilh gardens ; and as there are varieties obtained from the 
fame feeds, they are promifeoufly cultivated, and are not to be 
difiinguilhed afunder until they have produced flowers. Thefe 
plants are propagated either from feeds, or by laying down the 
tender branches, which will take root in one year’s time. Mill. 

I havefeen the wicked in great power, and fpreadins; himfelf 
like a green bay tree Pfa lm xxxvii 3 5 . 

Bay w.y. A poetical name for an honorary crown or earland, 
beitowed as a prize for any kind of victory or excellence 

Beneath his reign {hall Eufden wear the bays. 'p ote 

To Bay. v. n. [ abboyer , Fr.] F" 

*• T ° A^llriY £V ‘K ° r at the game which he purfues. 
And all the while {he flood upon the ground. 

The wakeful dogs did never ceafe to lay. Fairy Queen l i 
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The hounds at nearer didance hoarfely bay’d', 

The hunter clofe purfu’d the vifionary maid ; 

She rent the heav’n with loud laments, imploring aid. 

Dryderi s Falks. 

2. [from bay , an inclofed place.] Toencompafs about ; to fhut in. 

We are at the flake, 

And bay’d about with many enemies. Shakefp. 'Julius Cafar. 

To Bay. v. a. To follow with barking; to bark at. 

I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 

When in the wood of Crete they bay’d the bear . 

With hounds of Sparta. Sbakefp. Midfum. Night s Dream, 

If he fhould do fo. 

He leaves his back unarm’d, the French and Welch 
Baying him at the heels. Shah. Henry IV. 

Bay Salt. Salt made of fca water, which receives its confid- 
ence from the heat of the fun, and is fo called from its brown 
colour. The greatefl quantities of this fait are made in France, 
on the coafl of Bretagne, Saintonge, &c. from the middle of 
May to the end of Auguft, by letting the fea water into fquare 
pits or bafbns, where its furface being (truck and agitated by 
the rays of the fun, it thickens at firft imperceptibly, and be- 
comes covered over with a flight cruft, which hardening by 
the continuance of the heat, is wholly converted into fait. 
The water in this condition is fealding hot, and the crydalli- 
zation is perfected in eight, ten, or at molt fifteen days. Chamb . 

All eruptions of air, though fmall and flight, give found, 
which we call crackling, puffing, fpitting, &c. as in bay fait and 
bay leaves cafl into the fire. Bacon's Nat. Hi/lory , N° 123. 
Bay Window. A window jutting outward, and therefore form- 
ing a kind of bay or hollow in the room. 

It hath bay windows tranfparent as barricadoes. 

Sbakefp. Twelfth Night. 
Bay Tarn. A denomination fometimes ufed promifcuoufly with 
woollen yarn. Chambers . 

Ba'yard. n.f. [Bombay.] A bay horfe. 

Ba / yonet. n.f. [bayonette , Fr.] A fhort fword or dagger fixed 
at the end of a musket, by which the foot hold off the horfe. 

One of the black fpots is long and (lender, and refembles a 
dagger or bayonet. Woodward on Fojfils . 

Bayze. See Baize. . 

BDE'LLIUM. n.f [f 3 &*x*ov 5 HTp-J .An aromatick gum 
brought from the Levant, ufed as a medicine and a perfume. 
Bdellium is mentioned both by the ancient naturalifls and in 
feripture ; but it is doubtful whether any of thefe be the fame 
with the modern kind. Chambers. 

This bdellium is a tree of the bignefs of an olive, whereof 
Arabia hath great plenty, which yieldeth a certain gum, fweet 
to fmell to, but bitter in tafle, called alfo bdellium. The He- 
brews take the loadftone for bdellium. Raleigh’s Hijlory. 

To BE. v. n. [This word is fo remarkably irregular, that it is 
neceffary to fet down many of its terminations. 

Prefent. I a?n , thou art , he is , we are , See. 

eom, eapr, if, ajion, Sax. 

Preter. I was , thou wert, he was , we were , See: 
y< ey, paepe, pay, paepon, Sax. 

The conjunctive mood. 

I be , thou beejl , he be, we be. Sec. 
bio, bift, beo, beon, Sax.] 

I To have fome certain date, condition, quality, or accident; 
as, the man is wife. 

Seventy fenators died 

By their proferiptions, Cicero being one. Sbakefp. J. Cafar. 

' He hath to night been in unufual pleafure. Macbeth . 

Be what thou hop’d to be, or what thou art , 

Refign to death, it is not worth enjoying. Sbakefp. H. VI. 

Be but about 
To fay, fhe’r a goodly lady, and 
The juftice of your hearts will add thereto, 

’Tis pity fhe’r not honed, honourable. Shah. Winter's Tale. 
Let them (hew the former things what they be, that we may 
confider them. Ifatah , xli. 22. 

Therefore be fure, 

Thou, when the bridegroom with his feadful friends 
Paffes to blifs at the mid hour of night, 

Had gain’d thy entrance, virgin wife and pure. Par. Reg. 
Is it not eafy to difeern what fuch men would be at. Stillingfl. 
To fay a man has a clear idea of quantity, without knowing 
how great it is, is to fay, he has the clear idea of the number 
of the fands, who knows not how many they be. Locke. 

2. It is the auxiliary verb by which the verb paflive is formed. 

The wine of life is drawn, and the meer lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

3. To exid ; to have exidence. 

The times have been. 

That when the brains were out the man would die. Macbeth. 

Here ceafe, yepow’rs, and let your vengeance end, 

Troy is no more, and can no more offend. Dryden. 

All th’ impoffibilities, which poets 
Count to extravagance of loofc defeription, 

Shall fooner be. Reive’ s Ambitious Stepmother. 

To be contents his natural defire ; 

He asks no angel’s wing, nor feraph’s fire. Pope’s EJf. on M. 
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4. To have fomething by appointment or rule. 


If all political power be derived only from Adam, and be t<* 
defeend only to his fucceflive heirs, by the ordinance of G 0 J 
and divine inditution, this is a right antecedent and paramount 
to all government. 

BEACH, n.f The fhore; particularly that part that is dafhed 
by the waves ; the drand. 

The fifhermen, that walk upon the beach. 

Appear like mice. Sbakefp. King g ear 

Deep to the rocks of hell, the gather’d beach 
They faden’d, and the mole immenfe wrought on, 

Over the foaming deep. Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. x. 1 . 2gg 
They find the wafhed amber further out upon the beaches and 
fhores, where it has been longer expofed. Woodward on Fojfils . 
Be'ached. adj. [from beach.'] Expofed to the waves. 

Timon hath made his everlading manlion 
Upon the beached verge of the fait flood ; 

Which once a day, with his embofled froth, 

The turbulent furge (hall cover. Sbakefp, Timon. 

Be’achy. adj. [from beach.] Having beaches. 

Other times, to fee 
The beachy girdle of the ocean 

Too wide for Neptune’s hips. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

Be'acon. n.f. [beacon, Sax. from been, a fignal, and becnan, 
whence beckon, to make a fignal.] 

1. Something raifed on an eminence, to be fired on the approach 
of an enemy, to alarm the country. 

His blazing eyes, like two bright fhining fhields, 

Did bum with wrath, and fparkled living fire ; 

As two broad beacons fet in open fields, 

Send forth their flames. Fairy Fpueen, b. i; 

Moded doubt is called 

The beacon of the wife. Sbakefp. Troilus and Crejfida. 

The king feemed to account of the defigns of Perkin as a 
may-game ; yet had given order for the watching of beacons 
upon the coads, and erecting more where they dood too thin. 

Bacon’s Henry VIL 

No flaming beacons cad their blaze afar, 

The dreadful fignal of invafive war. Gay s Rural Sports 

2 . Marks eredted, or lights made in the night, to diredt naviga- 
tors in their courfes, and warm them from rocks, (hallows and 
fandbanks. 

Bead. n.f. [bcafee, prayer, Saxon.] 

1. Small globes or balls of glafs or pearl, or other fubdance, 
drung upon a thread, and ufed by the Romanids to count their 
prayers ; from whence the phrafe to tell beads, or to be at one’s 
beads, is to be at prayer. 

That aged dame, the lady of the place. 

Who all this while was bufy at her beads. Fairy Q b. i. 

Thy voice I feem in every hymn to hear, 

With ev’ry bead I drop too foft a tear. Pope’s El. to doth 

2 . Little balls worn about the neck for ornament. 

With fcarfs and fans, and double change of brav’iy, 
With amber bracelets, beads , and all fuch knav’ry. 

Sbakefp. Taming of a Shrew. 

3. Any globular bodies. 

Thy fpirit within thee hath been fo at war, 

That beads of fweat have dood upon thy brow. Sh. H- IV. 
Several yellow lumps of amber, almod like beads, with 
one fide flat, had fadened themfelves to the bottom. Boyle. 
Bead Tree. [Azedarach.] 

It hath pennated leaves like thofe of the afli ; the flowers 
confid of five leaves, which expand in form of a rofe ; in the 
centre of the flower is a long fimbriated tube, containing the 
dyle ; the fruit is roundifh and flefhy, containing a hard fur- 
rowed nut, divided into five cells, each containing one oblong 
broadifh feed. The outfide pulp of the fruit in fome countries 
is eaten ; but the nut is, by religious perfons, bored through, 
and drung as beads ; whence it takes its name. It produces 
ripe fruits in Italy and Spain. Millar. 

Be'adle. n.f. [bybel, Sax. a meffenger ; bedeau, Fr. bedel, bp- 
bedellc , Dutch.] . 

1. A meffenger or fervitor belonging to a court. 6cw. 

2. A petty officer in parifhes, whofe bufinefs it is to punifh pett) 
offenders. 

A dog’s obey’d in office. 

Thou rafeal beadle, hold thy bloody hand : 

Why dod thou lafh that whore ? _ Sbakefp. King Dor. 

They ought to be taken care of in this condition, either J 
the beadle or the magidrate. Spectator, N ] 3 0, 

Their corqmon loves, a lewd abandon’d pack, 

The beadle’s lafh dill flagrant on their back. } * 01 ’ 

Be'adroll. n.f. [from bead\ and roll.] A catalogue oi t ° 
who are to be mentioned at prayers. ,• j 

The king, for the better credit of his efpials abroau, < 
ufe to have them curfed by name amongd the beaca o l 0 
kino-’s enemies. Bacon’s Henry V W- 

Be'adsman. n.f. [from Wand man.] A man employe-' a 
praying, generally in praying for another. 

An holy hofpital, 

In which feven beadfmen , that had vowed all ^ ^ 

Their life to fervice of high heaven’s king. Fairy Jfueen, ^ 
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In thy danger. 

Commend thy grievance to my holy prayer ; p. 

For I will be thy beadfman , Valentine. Sh. T. Genii, oj rei. 

Bb'agle. n. f. [bigle, Fr.] A fmall hound with which hares 
are hunted. 

The red were various huntings. 

The graceful goddefs was array’d in green; 

About her feet were little beagles feen. 

That watch’d with upward eyes the motions of their queen. 

Dryden 9 s Fables, 

To plains with well bred beagles we repair, ^ 

And trace the mazes of the circling hare. °P Ct 

BEAK. n. f. [bee, Fr. pig, Welch.] 

j* The bill or horny mouth of a bird. 

His royal bird 

Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak. 

As when his 2;od is pleas’d. Sbakefp. Cy77ibi.Li?ie. 

He faw the ravens with their horny beaks 
Food to Elijah bringing. Milton s Par. Regamed, b. ii. 

The magpye, lighting on the dock, 

Stood chatt’ring with inceffant din. 

And with her beak gave many a knock. Swift . 

2. A piece of brafs like a beak, fixed at the head of the ancient 
gallies, with which they pierced their enemies. 

With boiling pitch another, near at hand, 

From friendly Sweden brought, the feams indops ; 

Which, well laid o’er, the fait fea waves withdand. 

And (hakes them from the rifing beak in drops. Dryden. 

3. A beak is a little fhoe, at the toe about an inch long, turned 
up and fadened in upon the forepart of the hoof. Farrier’s D. 

4. Anything ending in a point like a beak; as the fpout of a 
cup ; a prominence of land. 

Cuddenbeak, from a well advanced promontory, which en- 
titled it beak, taketh a profpeft of the river. Carew’s Survey. 

Be'aked. adj. [from beak.] Flaving a beak ; having the form 
of a beak. 

And quedion’d every gud of rugged winds. 

That blows from off each beaked promontory. Milton. 

Be'aker. 7 i. f [from beak.] A cup with a fpout in the form of 
a bird’s beak. 

And into pikes and mufqueteers 
Stampt beakers, cups and porringers. Hudibras , cant. ii. 

With dulcet bev’rage this the beaker crown’d. 

Fair in the midd, with gilded cups around. Pope’s Odyffey. 

Beal. n. f [bolla, Ital.] A whelk or pimple. 

To Beal. v. n. [from the noun.] To ripen; to gather mat- 
ter, or come to a head, as a fore does. 

BEAM. n.f. [beam, Sax. a tree ; yunnebeam, a ray of the fun.] 

1. The main piece of timber that fupports the houfe. 

A beam is the larged piece of wood in a building, which al- 
ways lies crofs the building or the walls, ferving to fupport 
the principal rafters of the roof, and into which the feet of the 
principal rafters are framed. No building has lefs than two 
be a 7 ns, one at each head. Into thefe, the girders of the garret 
floor are alfo framed ; and it the building be of timber, the 
teazel-tenons of the pods are framed. The proportions of 
beams in or near London, are fixed by a£t of parliament. A 
beaTii fifteen reet long, mud be feven inches on each fide its 
fquare, and five on the other ; if it be fixteen feet long, one 
fide mud be eight inches, the other fix ; and fo proportionable 

t0 S ! e " gths * Builder’s Did?. 

. [ he buildln g of living creatures is like the building of a 
timber houfe ; the walls and other parts have columns and 
bea/ns, but the roof is tile, or lead, or done. Bacon’s N. HiJl. 

He heav d, with more than human force, to move 
A weighty done, the labour of a team, 

And rais’d from thence he reach’d the neighboring beam.Drvd. 

2 . Any large and long piece of timber: a beam mud have more 

block 1 lan thickners? h y which lt is didinguifhed from a 

But Lycus, fwifter, 

opnngs to the walls and leaves his foes behind, 

And (hatches at the beam he firft can find. Dryden’, Mneid. 

3. 1 hat part of a balance, at the ends of which the feales are fuf- 
pended. 

Poi ’fe the caufe in judice’ equal feales, 

W hofe beam dands fure, whofe rightful caufe prevails. 

If the length of the fides in the balanceffnd^’ wrighfs at 
t .c ends be both equal, the beam will he in a horizontal fitua- 
tion : but it either the weights alone be equal, or the diftances 

4 . decline ' miL Mathem - M °e- 

And taught the woods to echo to the ftream 

His dreadful challenge, and his clafhingW Denham 

5 ' the horfe. a an0t ' that P ‘ eCe ° f W0 ° J Which runs b «ween 

Juturna heard, and feiz’d with mortal fear, 
t ore d from the beam her brother’s charioteer AW,» 

6. Among weavers, a cylindrical piece of wood be'lonmn 2 ' 

The 0 feff"f h , th f Web is 

Vol. I PCar W “ hke 3 Weaver ’ s W 1 Chr. xi. 23, 
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7. The fay of light emitted from fome luminous boclyj br receiv- 
ed by the eye. 

Let them prefent me death upon the wheel; 

Or pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rt)ck. 

That the precipitation might downdretch ... 

Below the beam of fight. sbakefp. Conblantu* 

Pleafins, yet cold, like Cynthia’s filver beam. Dryden . 

As heav’n’s bled beam turns vinegar to four. Pope. 

Beam of an anchor. The draight part or (bank of an anchor* 
to which the hooks are fadened. 

BeAivI Compares. A wooden or brad indrument, with Aiding 
fockets, to carry feveral (hiding points, in order to draw cir- 
cles with very long radii ; and ufelul in large fjfojedtions, ior 
drawing the furnitiire oil wall dials. _ Harris „ 

To Beam. h u. n. [from the noun.] To emit rays or beams. 

Each emanation of his fires 

Tha tbea7ns on earth, each virtue he Infpifes. _ Popes 

Beam Tree. See Wildservice, of whith it is a fpecies. 

Be 7 a my. adj. [from beam.] 

1. Radiant; fhining; emitting beams. 

His double-biting axe, and bca 7 ny (pear ; 

Each asking a gigantick force to rear. Dryden s Fables] 

All- feeing fun ? 

Hide* hide in fhameful night, thy bed 7 ny head. Smith i 

2 . Having horns or antlers. 

Rouze from their defert dens the bridled rage 
Of boars, and beamy dags In toils engage. Dryden’ s Virgil. 

Bean, n.f [faba, Lat.J 

It hath a papilionaceous flow;er, fucceeded by a long pod, filled 
with large flat kidney-fhaped feeds; the dalks are firm and 
hollow ; the leaves gfow by pairs, and are fadened to a mid- 
rib. The fpecies are, 1 . The common garden bean. 2. The 
horfe bean. There are feveral varieties of the garden beans * 
differing either in colour or fize. The principal forts which 
are cultivated in England, are the Mazagan, the fmall Lifbon* 
the Spanifh, the Tokay, the Sandwich, and Windfor beans. 
The Mazagan bean is brought from a fettlement of the Portu- 
guefe on the coad of Africa, of the fame name ; and is by far 
the bed fort to plant for an early crop, a great bearer, and al- 
fo an excellent faded bean. The broad Spanifh, Tokay, Sand- 
wich, and Windfor beans are for the latter crops. Millar. 

His allowance of oats and beans for his horfe was greater than 
his journey required. Swift. 

Bean Caper. [fabago.J 

The leaves of this plant are produced by pairs upon the fame 
footdalk, and the footdalks grow oppofite at the joints of the 
dalks ; the cup of the flower confids of five leaves ; and th£ 
flowers have alfo five leaves, expanded like a rofe, with da- 
mina furrounding the dyle, in the center of the flower cup. 
This dyle becomes a cylindrical fruit, five cornered, divided 
into five cells, each containing many flat feeds. Millar. 

Bean TrefJ'el. An herb. 

I o BEAR. v. a. pret. I bore, or bare ; part. paff. bore, or born. 
[beopan, bepan, Sax. hair an , Gothick. It is founded as barey 
as the are in care and dare.] 

1. I his is a word ufed with fuch latitude, that It is not eafily ex- 
plained. 

We fay to bear a burden, to bear forrow or reproach, to 
bear a name, to bear a grudge, to bear fruit, or to bear chil- 
dren. T he word bear is ufed in very diderent fenfes; 

^ Watts’s Logick. 

2. i o carry as a burden. 

They bear him upon the dioulder ; they carry him and fet 
him in his place. Ifaiah , xlvi. 7. 

And Solomon had threefcore and ten thouland that bare 

bur A dens ' , 1 Kings, v. .5. 

As an eagle ftirreth up her ned, fluttereth over her vou ne;* 
fpreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her 

" r r , Deuteronomy, xxxii. 1 1 . 

V\ e lee fome, who, we think, have born lefs of the burden, 
rewarded above ourfelves. D py ety 

3. lo convey or carry. 

My meffage to the ghod of Priam bear 5 
Tell h 1 m a new Ach illcs fent thee there. Dryden’ s eEjieid. 

A guedlike him, a 1 rojan gueft before, y 
I n {new ot iriendfhip, fought the Spartan fhore, v 
And ravim’d Helen from her hufband bore. \ 

4* carry as a mark of authority. 

I do commit into your hand 
Th undained fword that you have us’d to bedr 1 . 

5. To carry as a mark of diftineftion. ^ ^ 

He may not hear fo fair and fo noble an image of th» divine 
glory as the umverfe in its full fyftem. Hale’?Orig. of FZ 

His pious brother, fure the heft S / tuanK. 

Who ever bare that name. 

The fad fpeflators ftiffen’d with their feafs i Drydm ' 
bhe fees, and fudden every limb (he fmears • ’ C 
.hen each of fayage hearts the figure bear',. £ Garth 
His fupreme fpmt or mind will bear its heft 
when it reprefents the fupreme infinite. CW, fe 
So we fay, to bear arms in a coat } ™ t 
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6. To carry as in {how. 

Look like the time ; hear welcome in your eye, 

Your hand, your tongue; look like the innocent flower, 

But be the ferpent under’t. Shakefp. King Lear , 

7. To carry as in truft. 

He was a thief, and had the bag, and bare what was put 
therein. J°^h xii. 6. 

8. Tofupport; to keep from falling. 

Under colour of rooting out popery, the moft effeftual means 
to bear up the Hate of religion may be removed, and fo a way 
be made either for paganifm, or for extreme barbarifm to enter. 

Hooker , b. iv. § 1 . 

And Samfon took hold of the two middle pillars, upon which 
the houfe ftood, and on which it was born up. Judges , xvi. 29. 

A religious hope does not only bear up the mind under her 
fufferings, but makes her rejoice in them. Addifon. Speftat. 
Some power invifible fupports his foul, 

And bears it up in all its wonted greatnefs. Addifon’ s Cato . 

g. To keep afloat. 

The waters encreafed, and bare up the ark, and it was lifted 
up above the earth. Genefs , vii. 17. 

jo. To fupport with proportionate ftrength. 

Animals that ufe a great deal of labour and exercife, have 
their folid parts more elaftick and ftrong ; they can bear, and 
ought to have ftronger food. Arbutbnot on Aliments . 

11. To carry in the mind, as love, hate. 

How did the open multitude reveal 
The wond’rous love they bear him under hand f 

Daniel’s Civil War . 

They bare great faith and obedience to the kings. Bacon. 

Darah, the eldeft bears a generous mind. 

But to implacable revenge inclin’d. Dryden’s Aurengz . 

The coward bore the man immortal fpite. Dryden’s Ovid. 
As for this gentleman, who is fond of her, {he beareth him an 
invincible hatred. Swift. 

That inviolable love I bear to the land of my nativity, pre- 
vailed upon me to engage in fo bold an attempt. Swift . 

12. To endure, as pain, without finking. 

It was not an enemy that reproached me, then I could have 
born it. Pfalm liv. 1 2. 

13. To fuller; to undergo. 

I have born chaftifements, I will not offend any more. 

Job , xxxiv. 3 r . 

That which was torn of beafts, I brought not unto thee, I 
I bare the lofs of it ; of my hand didft thou require it. 

Genefs , xxxi. 39, 

14. To permit ; to fuffer without refentment. 

Not the gods, nor angry Jove will bear 
Thy lawlefs wand’ring walks in upper air. Dryd. /Eneid. 

15. To be capable of ; to admit. 

To reject all orders of the church which men have eftablifli- 
ed, is to think worfe of the laws of men in this refpeft, than 
either the judgment of wife men alloweth, or the law of God 
itfelf will bear. Hooker , b. iii. 

Being the fon of one earl of Pembroke, and younger brother 
to another, who liberally fupplied his expence, beyond what his 
annuity from his father would bear. Clarendon. 

Give his thought either the fame turn, if our tongue will 
bear it, or, if not, vary but the drefs. Dryden. 

Do not charge your coins with more ufes than they can bear. 
It is the method of fuch as love any fcience, to difeover all 
others in it. Addifon on Medals. 

Had he not been eager to find miftakes, he would not have 
{trained my words to fuch a fenfe as they will not bear. Atterb . 

In all criminal cafes, the moft favourable interpretation 
fhould be put upon words that they poflibly can bear. Sivift. 

1 6. To produce, as fruit. 

There be fome plants that bear no flower, and yet bear fruit: 
there be fome that bear flowers, and no fruit . there be iome 
that bear neither 'flowers nor fruit. Bacon s Natural Hi/lory. 
They wing’d their flight aloft ; then ftooping low, 
Perch’d on the double tree that bears the golden bough. 

Dryden s /Eneid. 

Say, fhepherd, fay, in what glad foil appears 
A wond’rous tree that facred monarchs bean. Pope’s Fajl. 

17. To bring forth, as a child. 

The queen that bore thee, 

Oftner upon her knees than on her feet. 

Died every day file liv’d. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Ye know that my wife bare two fons. Genefs , xliv. 27, 
What could that have done ? 

What could the mufe herfelf that Orpheus bore , 

The mufe herfelf, for her enchanting fon ? Milton. 

The fame /Eneas, whom fair Venus bore 
To fam’d Anchifes on th 1 Idean fhore. Dryden’s A Eneid . 

18. To give birth to. 

Here dwelt the man divine whom Samos bore. 

But now felf-bani fil’d from his native fhore. Dryden'. 

19. To poflefs, as power or honour. 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear fway. 

The poft of honour is a private ftation, Addifon s Cato* 

20. To gain ; tp win. 
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As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 

So may he with more facile queftion bear it ; 
for that itftands not in fuch warlike brace. Shakefp. Othello 
Becaufe the Greek and Latin have ever born away the pre- 
rogative from all other tongues, they {hall ferve as touchftones 
to make our trials by. . Camden. 

Some think to bear it by fpeaking a great word, and beino- 
peremptory ; and go on, and take by admittance that which 
they cannot make good. 'Bacon 

21. To maintain ; to keep up. 

Pie finds the pleafure and credit of bearing a part in the con- 
verfation, and of hearing his reafons approved. Locke. 

22. To fupport any thing good or bad. 

I was carried on to obferve, how they did bear their for- 
tunes, and principally, how they did employ their times. 

Bacon’s Holy War. 

23. To exhibit. 

Ye Trojan flames, your teftimony bear , 

What I perform’d and what I fuffer’d there. Dryden. 

24. To be anfwerable for. 

If I bring him not unto thee, let me bear the blame for ever. 

Genefs , xliii. 9. 

O more than madmen ! you yourfelves fhall bear 
The guilt of blood and facrilegious war. Dryden . 

25. To fupply. 

What have you under your arm ? Somewhat, that will 
bear your charges in your pilgrimage ? Dryden’s Spanijh Friar. 

26. To be the objeft of. 

I’ll be your father and your brother too ; 

Let me but bear your love. I’ll bear your cares. 

Shakefp. Henry IV. p, ii. 

27. To behave; to aft in charafter. 

Some good inftruftion give, 

How I may bear me here. Shakefp. Tcmpef. 

Hath he born himfelf penitent in prifon ? 

Shakefp. Mcafurefor Meafure ; 

28. To hold; to reftrain. 

Do you fuppofe the ftate of this realm to be now fo feeble, 
that it cannot bear off a greater blow than this ? Hayward. 

29. To impel ; to ui'ge; to pufh. 

The refidue were fo difordered as they could not conveni- 
ently fight or fly, and not only juftled and bore down one an- 
other, but, in their confufed tumbling back, brake a part of 
the avant-guard. Sir J. Hayward. 

Contention, like ahorfe 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loofe, 

And bears down all before him. Shakefp. Henry IV . p. ii. 

Their broken oars, and floating planks, withftand 
Their palfage, while they labour to the land ; 

And ebbing tides bear back upon th’ uncertain fand. 

Dry deiis /Eneid. 

Now with a noifelefs gentle courfe 
It keeps within the middle bed ; 

Anon it lifts aloft the head. 

And bears down all before it with impetuous force. Dryden. 
Truth is born down, atteftations neglefted, the teftimony 
of fober perfons defpifed. Swift. 

The hopes of enjoying the abbey lands would foon bear 
down all confiderations, and be an effectual incitement to their 
perverfion. Swift. 

30. Toconduft; to manage. 

My hope is 

So to bear through, and out, the confulfhip, 

As fpite ihall ne’er wound you, though it may me. 

Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

31. To prefs. 

Caefar doth bear me hard ; but he loves Brutus. 

Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Though he bear me hard, 

I yet muft do him right. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

Thefe men bear hard upon the fufpefted party, purfue her 
clofe through all her windings. Addifon. Spectator, N° 170. 

32. To incite; to animate. 

But confidence then bore thee on ; fecure 
Either to meet no danger, or to find 
Matter of glorious trial. Milton’s Par. Lof, b. i. 1 . 1 

33. To bear a body. A colour is faid to bear a body in painting, 
when it is capable of being ground fo fine, and mixing with 
the oil fo entirely, as to feem only a very thick oil of the fame 

colour. . 

34. To bear date . To carry the mark of the time when any thing 

was written. 

35. To bear a price. To have a certain value. 

36. T 1 bear in hand. To amufe with falfe pretences ; to deceive. 

Your daughter, whom fhe bore in hand to love 
With fuch integrity, fhe did confefs, 

Was as a fcorpion to her fight. Shakefp. Cymbeine. 

He griev’d. 

That fo his ficknefs, age, and impotence, 

Was falfely born in hand, fends out arrefts 
On Fortinbras. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

He repaired to Bruges, defiring of the dates of ^ ru & e ^ ter 
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enter peaceably into their town, with a retinue fit for his eftate ; 
and bearing them in hand , that he was to communicate with 
them of divers matters of great importance, for their good. 

Bacon’s Henry VII. 

It is no wonder, that fome would bear the world in hand , 
that the apoftle’s defign and meaning is for prefbytery, though 
his words are for epifcopacy. South, 

an. To bear off. To carry away by force. 

J I will refpeft thee as a father, if 

Thou bear’f my life ^hence. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale . 

The fun views half the earth on either way. 

And here brings on, and there bears off the day. Creech. 

Give but the word, we’ll fnatch this damfel up. 

And bear her off. Addifon’ s Cato . 

My foul grows defperate. 

I’ll bear her off. A. Philips’s Difircjl Mother . 

38. To bear out. To fupport; to maintain ; to defend. 

I hope your warrant will bear out the deed. Shak. K. John. 
I can once or twice a quarter bear cut a knave againft an ho- 
ned man. Shakefp. Henry IV . p. ii. 

Changes are never without danger, unlefs the prince be able 
to bear out his aftions by power. Sir J. Hayward. 

Quoth Sidrophel, I do not doubt 
To find friends that will bear me out: Hudibras. 

It is company only that can bear a man out in an ill thing. 

South. 

I doubted whether that occafion could bear me out in the 
confidence of giving your Iadyfhip any further trouble. Temple . 
To Bear. v. n. 

1. To fuffer pain: 

Stranger, ceafe thy care; 

Wife is the foul ; but man is born to bear : 

Jove weighs affairs of earth in dubious feales. 

And the good fufFers while the bad prevails. Pope’s Odyffey * 

2. To be patient. 

I cannot, cannot bear ; ’tis paft, ’tis done ; 

Perifh this impious, this detefted fon. Dryden’s Fables . 

3. To be fruitful or prolifick. 

A fruit tree hath been blown up almoft by the roots, and fet 
up again, and the next year bear exceedingly. Bacon. 

Betwixt two feafon comes th’ aufpicious air. 

This age to bloffom, and the next to bear . Dryden. 

Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 
r And, ftrangers to the fun, yet ripen here. Granville: 

4. To take effeft; to fucceed. 

Having pawned a full fuit of cloaths for a fum of money, 
which, my operator aflured me, was the laft he fhould want to 
bring all our matters to bear. Guardian , N° 1 66. 

5. To aft in charafter. 

Inftruft me 

How I may formally in perfon bear, 

Like a true friar. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

6. To tend; to be direfted to any point. 

The oily drops fwimming on the fpirit of wine, moved 
reitlefsly to and fro, fometimes bearing up to one another, as 
if all were to unite into one body, and then falling off, and 
continuing to fhift places. Boyle. 

Never did men more joyfully obey, J ' 

Or fooner uaderftood the fign to fly • 

With 1 uch alacrity they bore away. Dryden’s Annus Mirab. 

Whofe navy like a ftiff-ftretch’d cord did {hew, 

I ill he bore in, and bent them into flight. Drvden 

On this the hero fix’d an oak in fight, 

The mark to guide the mariners aright : 

To hear with this, the feamen ftretch their oars, 

I hen round the rock they fleer, and feekthe former fhores. 

T n o „ . Dryden’s /Eneid. 

a convex mirrour, we view the figures and all other 

. things, which bear out with more life and ftrength than nature 

7 . To aa as an impellent, eras a reciprocafp'^- ' 

with the particles upon or againft. P ’ ° y 

Y® r ere encounte r’<l by a mighty rock, 

H hich being violently born upon, 

Our helplefs ftlip was fplitted in the midft. Shalefpcare 
Upon the tops of mountains, the air which bears anal, ft the 
reftagnam quickfilver, is lefs prefl’cd. B„U 

clofe * *?"”* one *&<# the other, they could not lie fo 

Clofe at the bottoms. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

As a lion bounding in his way, 

v.th force augmented bears againf his prey, 
bidding to feize. '/>*. ,1 > & ,, 


in raifi n Tii| h |f 0f the doth hear moft u t m the knee-joints 
coming doA UP> a '’ d m ° tt 


The' waves of the fe, t Mathematical Ma'glck. 

the watt ££^2^ *** 

Broome on the Odyffey, 
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8. To aft upon. 

Spinola, with his {hot, did bear upon thofe within, who ap- 
peared upon the walls. Haywai d. 

p. To be fituated with refpeft to other places. 

10. To bear up. To ftand firm without falling. 

So long as nature 

Will bear up with this exercife, fo long 

I daily vow to ufe it. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

Perfons in diftrefs may fpeak of themfelves with dignity; it 
{hews a greatnefs of foul, that they bear up againft the ftorms 
of fortune. Broome’s Notes on the Odyf 'ey. 

The confcioufnefs of integrity, the fenfe of a life fpent in 
doing good, will enable a man to bear up under any change of 
circumftances. After Bury. 

When our commanders and foldiers were raw and unexpe- 
rienced, we loft battles and towns ; yet we bore up then, as the 
French do now; nor was there any thing decifive in their fuc- 
ceftes. Swift. 

11. To bear with. To endure an unpleafing thing. 

They are content to bear with my abfence and folly. Sidney . 

Though I muft be content to bear ivith thofe that fay you 
are reverend grave men ; yet they lie deadly, that tell you, you 
have good faces. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Look you lay home to him ; 

Tell him his pranks have been too broad to bear with. 

Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Bear with me then, if lawful what I ask. Paradife Lojl. 

BEAR. n. f [bepa, Saxon. J 

1. A rough favage animal. 

Every part of the body of thefe animals Is covered with 
thick {haggy hair, of a dark brown colour, and their claws 
are hooked, which they ufe in climbing trees. They feed upon 
fruits, honey, bees, and flefh. Some have falfely reported, that 
bears bring their young into the world fhapelefs, and that their 
dams lick them into form. The dams go no longer than thirty 
days, and generally produce five young ones. In the winter, 
they lie hid and afleep, the male forty days, and the female four 
months ; and fo foundly for the firft fourteen days, that blows 

• will not wake them. In the fleepy feafon, they are faid to 
have no nourifliment but from licking their feet; for it is cer- 
tain they eat nothing, and, at the end of it, the males are very 
fat. This animal has naturally an hideous look, but when en- 
raged it is terrible ; and, as rough and ftupid as it feems to be, 
it is capable of difeipline; it leaps, dances, and plays a thou- 
fand little tricks at the found of a trumpet. The flefh of bears 
was much efteemed by the ancients. They abound in Poland, 
Mufcovy, Lithuania, and the great forefts in Germany ; and 
alfo in the remote northern countries, where the fpecies is white. 

Call hither to the ftake my two brave bears. 

Bid Salitbury and Warwick come to me. — 

— Are thefe thy bears ? we’ll bait thy bears to death. 

And manacle the bearward in their chains. Shak. Henry VI. 

Thou’dft fhun a bear ; 

But if thy flight lay tow’rd the roaring fea, 

Thou’dft meet the bear i’ th’ mouth. Shakefp. Kin. Lear. 

2. The name of two conftellations, called the greater and lefTer 
bear ; in the tail of the leffer bear , is the pole ftar 

E’en then when Troy was by the Greeks o’erthrown, 

I he bear oppos d to bright Orion {hone. Creech. 

Bf ar-bind. n.f. A fpecies of bindweed ; which fee. 

Bear-fly. n. f. [from bear and fy.~\ An infeft. 

There be of flics, caterpillars, canker-flies, and bear-fies. 

T) . Bacon s Aatural Hi /lory. 

Lear-garden. n.f. [from bear and garden. ] 

J . A place in which bears are kept for fport. 

Hurrying me from the playhoufe, and the feenes there, 
to the bear-garden to the apes, and affes, and tygers. StiHingfl. 

I could not forbear going to a place of renown for the ral- 
Jantry of Britons, namely to the bear-garden. Spetl. N“ 2 ,b 

2. Any place of tumult or mifrule. ^ ^ 

Bear-c ARDEN, adj. A word ufed in familiar or low phrafe for 

enough to h tV 3 b ‘ ar ~S ar d‘ n fellow ; that is, a man rude 

enough to bt a proper frequenter of the bear-garden. Bear- 

garden fport, is ufed for grofs inelegant entertainment. 

Bear s-ereech. nf. [acanthus.] 'The name of a plant. 

1 he leaves are like thofe of the thiftle ; the flowers labiated - 
the under lip of the flower is divided into three fegments which’ 
m the beginning, is curled up in the form of a tube '^n the 
place of the under lip are produced the ftamina, which’ fupport 
the pomtals ; the cup of the flowers is compofed of pncklv 
le.n es, the upper part of which is bent over, like an arch in i 
fupphes the deleft of the upper lip of thefloweT the flu ft is of 
an oval form, divided in the middle into two cel each ’ L 
taming one fmooth feed. The fpecies are , TR r ?' 
leaved garden bear' s-breeeh. 2. The pricklv W f lw/?Th~ 
middle bear's-treeeh, with lhort fpines, lie. The firft ft uf’d 
III medicine, and is fuppofed to be the mollis acanthus of V; •? 

I he leaves of this plant are cut upon the canit^l. f l i ' ' r ? 1 * 
thian pillars, and were formerly in g eat eXei t 

Bear’s- 
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Bear’s-ear, or Auricula. [< auricula urj ', Lat.] The name of 
a plant. 

It hath a perennial root; the leaves are thicker and fmoother 
than thofe of the primrofe ; the cup of the flower is fhorter, fo 
that the tube appears naked ; the flower is fhaped like a funnel ; 
the upper part is expanded, and divided into live fegments; this 
is fucceeded by a globular feed-veflel, containing many fmall 
feeds ; every year it produces vaft quantities of new flowers, 
differing in fhape, fize, or colour $ and there is likewife a great 
variety in the leaves of thefe plants. They flower in April, 
and ripen their feeds in June. Millar. 

Bear’s-ear, or Sanicle. \_cortufa , Lat.] 

This plant hath a perennial root ; the leaves are roundifh, 
rough, and crenated on the edges, like thofe of ground ivy ; 
the cup of the flower is fmall, and divided into fix parts ; the 
flowers are fhaped, like a funnel, cut at the top into many feg- 
ments, and difpofed in an umbel ; the fruit is roundifh, ter- 
minating in a point, and is clofely fixt in the cup, in which are 
contained many fmall angular feeds. We have but one fpecies 
of this plant, which is nearly allied to the auricula urfr, but the 
flowers are not quite fo large and fair. It lofes its leaves in 
winter, but puts out new ones early in the fpring ; and, in A- 
pril, it produces flowers, which are fometimes fucceeded by 
Iced pods ; but it is very rare that they perfeX their feeds with 
us. Millar. 

Bear’s-foot. n.f. See PIellebore, of which it is a fpecies. 

Bf.ar’s-wort. n.f An herb. 

BEARD, n.f. [beapb, Saxon.] 

1. The hair that grows on the lips and chin. 

Ere on thy chin the fpringing beard began 
To fpread a doubtful down, and promife man. Prior. 

2 . Beard is ufed for the face ; as, to do any thing to a man’s beard , 
is to do it in defiance, or to his face. 

Rail’d at their covenant, and jeer’d 
Their rev’rend parfons to my beard. Hudibras. 

3. Beard is ufed to mark age or virility ; as, he has a long beard , 
means he is old. 

This ancient ruffian, Sir, whofe life I have fpared at fuit of 
his grey beard. Shakejp. K. Lear . 

Seme thin remains of chaflity appear’d, 

Ev'n under Jove, but Jove without a beard. Dryden. 

W ould it not be an infufferable thing, for a profeflor to have 
his authority, of forty years Handing, confirmed by general tra- 
dition, and a reverend beard , overturned by an upftart nove- 
lift ? Locke. 

4. Sharp prickles growing upon the ears of corn. 

The ploughman loft his fvveat, and the green corn 
Hath rotted ere its youth attain’d a beard. 

SbakeJ'p. Midfummer Night's Dream. 
A certain farmer complained, that the beards of his corn cut 
the reapers and threfhers fingers. L' Ef range. 

5. A barb on an arrow. 

6. The beard or chuck of a horfe, is that part which bears the 

curb of the bridle. Farrier's Dill. 

To Beard, v. a. [from beard .] 

1. To take or pluck by the beard, in contempt or anger. 

No man fo potent breathes upon the ground, 

But I will beard him. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

2. To oppofe to the face ; to fet at open defiance. 

He, whenfoever he fhould fwerve from duty, may be able to 
beard him. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

The defign of utterly extirpating monarchy and epifeopaev, 
the prefbyterians alone begun, continued, and would have 
ended, if they had not been bearded by that new party, with 
whom they could not agree about dividing the fpoil. Swift. 

Be'arded. adj. [from beard.] 

1. Having a beard. 

Think every bearded fellow, that’s but yok’d, 

May draw with you. Shakefp. Othello. 

Old prophecies foretel our fall at hand. 

When bearded men in floating caftles land. Dryden. 

2 . Having {harp prickles, as corn. 

As when a field 

Of Ceres, ripe for harveft, waving bends 

Her bearded grove of ears, which way the wind 

Sways them. Milton' s ParadiJ'c Lojl , b. iv. /. 982. 

The fierce virago 

Flew o’er the fields, nor hurt the bearded grain. Dryden. 

3. Barbed or jagged. 

Thou fhouldft have pull’d the fecret from my breaft, 
Torn out the bearded iteel to give me reft. Dryd. Aurengz. 

Be'ardless. adj. [from beard.] 

1. Without a beard. 

There are extant fome coins of Cunobelin, king of Effiex 
and Middlefex, with a bcardlefs image, inferibed Cunobelin. 

Cambdens Remains. 

2. Youthful. 

And, as young ftriplings wheep the top for fport, 

On the fmooth pavement of an empty court, 

'The wooden engine flies and whirls about. 

Admir’d with clamours of the beardlefs rout. Dryden , 

Be'aRER. n.f [from to bear.] 

1 
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1 . A carrier of any tiling, who conveys any thino- from 
or perfon to another. 

Fie fhould the bearers put to fudden death, 

Not flirivilig time allow’d. Shakefp. HanU 

F orgive the bearer of unhappy news ; 

Your alter’d father openly purfues 

£ 0UrrUi , n - , , Dryden' s Aurerozebt 

No gentleman fends a fervant with a meffitgc, without en 
deavouring to put it into terms brought down to the capacity of 
the bearer. r ,, If 

2. One employed in carrying burthens. * 

And he fet threefcore and ten thoufand of them tobeZw 
of burdens. 2 Cbm., • 

3. One who wears any thing. 

O majefty ! 

When thou doft pinch thy bearer , thou doft fit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 

That fealds with fafety. Shakefp. Hairy IV. « \{ 

4. One who carries the body to the grave. 

5. A tree that yield* its? produce. 

This way of procuring autumnal rofes, in fome that are crood 
bearers , will fucceed. JT 

Reprune apricots and peaches, faving as much of the y 0 un<r 
likelieft fhoots as are well placed; for the raw. beards com- 
monly perifh the new ones fucceeding. Evelyn's Kaletidar. 

6. In architecture. A poft or brick wall railed up between 
the ends of a piece of timber, to fhorten its bearing ; or to 
prevent its bearing with the whole weight at the ends only. 

7. In heraldry. See Supporter. 

Be'arherd. n.f [from bear and herd ; as fepherd , from peep.] 
A man that tends bears. J 

He that is more than a youth, is not for me ; and he that is 
lefs than a man, I am not for him ; therefore I will even take 
fixpence in earneft of the bearherd , and lead his apes into hell. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

Be'arinc. n.f [from bear.] 

1. Thefite or place of any thing with refpeX to fomething elfe. 

But of this frame, the bearings and the ties. 

The ftrong connexions, nice dependencies. 

Gradations juft, has thy pervading foul 

Look’d through ? or can a part contain die whole ? Pope. 

2’ Gefture ; mien ; behaviour. 

That is Claudio ; I know him by his bearing. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

3. In architecture. Bearing of a piece of timber, with carpen- 
ters, is the fpace either between the two fixt extremes thereof, 
or between one extreme and a poft, brick-wall, idc. trimmed up 
between the ends, to fhorten its bearing. Builder's Did. 

Be'arward. n.f. [from bear and ward.] A keeper of bears. 

We’ll bait thy bears to death. 

And manacle the bearward in their chains. Shah. Henry VI. 
The bear is led after one manner, the multitude after an- 
other ; the bearward leads but one brute, and the mountebank 
leads a thoufand. L' EJlrange. 

BEAST, n.f [ bejle, Fr. bejlia , Lat.] 

j. An animal diftinguifhed from birds, infeXs, fifties, and man. 

The man that once did fell the lion’s fkin. 

While the bcajl liv’d, was kill’d with hunting him. Shakefp. 
Beajls of chafe are the buck, the doe, the fox, the martern, 
and the roe. Beajls of the foreft are the hart, the hind, the 
hare, the boar, and the wolf. Beajls of warren are the hare 
and cony. Cowel. 

2 . An irrational animal, oppofed to man ; as man and beajl. 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 

Who dares do more, is none. 

What beajl was’t then 

That made you break this enterprize to me ? Macbeth . 

Medea’s charms were there, Circean feafts. 

With bowls that turn’d enamour’d youths to beajls. Dryden. 

3. A brutal favage man, a man aXing in any manner unworthy 
of a reafonable creature. 

Be'astings. See Beestings. 

Be'astliness. n.f [from beajl ly.] Brutality; praXiceofany 
kind contrary to the rules of humanity. 

They held this land, and with their filthinefs 
Polluted this fame gentle foil longtime; 

That their own mother loath’d their beaJIUnefs , 

And ’gan abhor her brood’s unkindly crime. Fairy Queen. 

Be'astly. adj. [from beajl.] 

1. Brutal ; contrary to the nature and dignity of man. It is ufed 
commonly as a term of reproach. 

Wouldftthou have thyfelf fall in the confufion of men, or 
remain a beaft with beafts ? — Ay — a beajlly ambition. Shakefp. 

You beajlly knave, know you no reverence ? King Lear. 

With lewd, prophane, and beajlly phrafe, 

To catch the world’s loofe laughter or vain gaze. B. John/. 

Vain idols. 

It is commonly charged upon the gentlemen of the army, 
that the beajlly vice of drinking to excefs, hath been lately', from 
their example, reftored among us. Swift- 

2 . Having the nature or form of beafts. 

Beajlly divinities, and droves of gods. 
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To BEAT. v. a. pretcr. beat , part. pafi*. beat , or beaten. [- battre , 
French.] 

1. To ftrike ; to knock ; to lay blows upon. 

Sofi^htl, not as one that bcateth the air. 1 Cor. ix. 26. 

He rav’d with all themadnefs of defpair; 

Fie roar’d, he beat his breaft, he tore his hair. Dryden. 

2 . To punifh with ftripes or blows. 

They’ve chofe a conful that will from them take 
Their liberties ; make them of no more voice 
Than dogs, that are as often beat for barking, 

And therefore kept to do fo. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Miftrefs Ford, good heart, is beaten black and blue, that you 
cannot fee a white fpot about her. Shakefp. M. Wives of IVindf. 

There is but one fault for which children fhould be beaten ; 
and that is obftinacy or rebellion. Locke. 

3. To ftrike an inftrument of mufick. 

Bid them come forth and hear; 

Or at their chamber door I’ll beat the drum. 

Till it cry, lleep to death. Shakefp. King Lear. 

4. To break to powder, or comminute by blows. 

The people gathered manna, and ground it in mills, or beat 
it in a mortar, and baked it. Numbers , xi. 8. 

They did beat the gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires, 
to work it. Exodus , xxxix. 3. 

They fave the laborious work of beating of hemp, by making 
the axletree of the main wheel of their corn mills longer than 
ordinary, and placing of pins in them, to raife large hammers 
like thofe ufed for paper and fulling mills, with which they beat 
moft of their hemp. Mortimer' s Husbandry. 

Neftor, we fee, furnifhed the gold, and he beat it into leaves, 
fo that he had occafion to make ufe of his anvil and hammer. 

Broome’s Notes on the Odyj'ey. 

5. To ftrike bufhes or ground, or make a motion to rouze game. 

It is ftrange how long fome men will lie in wait to fpcak, 
and how many other matters they will beat over to come near 

ft* Bacon's Ejfays. 

When from the cave thou rifeft with the day, 

To beat the woods, and rouze the bounding prey. Prior. 
Together let us beat this ample field, 

^ Try what the open, what the covert yield. Pope. 

6 . To threfh ; to drive the corn out of the hulk. 

She gleaned in the field, and beat out that file had gleaned. 

. . Ruth, ii. 17. 

7. To mix things by long and frequent agitation. 

By long beating the white of an egg, you may bring it into 
white curds. . _ ~ _ Bo ^ 

8. To batter with engines of war. 

And he beat down the tower of Pen uel, and flew the men of 

CI 5 fl, , n Judges, \m. i 7 . 

9. I o daln, as water, or brufh as wind. 

Beyond this flood a frozen continent 
Lies dark and wild ; beat with perpetual ftorms 
°f whirlwind and dire hail. Milt. Paradife Lojl , b. ii. 

_ ith tempefts beat, and to the winds a fcorn. Rofcommon. 
While winds and ftorms his lofty forehead beat , 

a i »■ . , that s hi_.li or great. Denham. 

As when a lion in the midnight hours, 

Beat by rude Wafts, and wet with wintry flhow’rs 
Defcends terrifick from the mountain’s brow. ’ Pat* 

10. To tread a path. p 

While I this unexampled tafk eflay, 

Pafs awful gulfs, and beat my painful way, 

Celeftial dove, divine affiftance brine. B'.acbnore 

11. To make a path by marking it with tracks. 

He that will know the truth of things, muft leave the com- 
mon and beaten track. 1 , 

12. Bo conquer; tofubdue; to vanquifh. ° C *' 

If Hei cules and Lichas play at dice, 

V hie h is the better man r The greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand • 
bo is Alcides beaten by his page. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice 
v You fouls of geefe, 

hat bear the ftinpes of men, how have you run 
F rom flaves that apes would beat ? Shakefp. Coriolanus 
T, Five times, Marci us, 

1 have fought with thee, fo often haft thou beat me Shakrfu 
I have difeern’d the foe fecurely lie, jP ' 

00 proud to fear a beaten enemy. Dryden' s Indian Emt 

Lucauke°cTriffi 01 FI f T” ^ P erfuaded > 'hat one 
PvrrI m l ? Fl ° ren ' ,nes - Addifon on Italy. 

1-a a,L 1 km S °^ L P irus > joking his fhips to thofe of the Sv- 

•3 To wAf V Cartl ! a p nians * feu Arbuthnot on CoL 

foemlVr ,° f wirdom for a man to ha “ his brains a-d 

And r :b ab ? Ut ' ngS im l’ offible - Hakewellon Providence 
vnd as in prifons mean rogues beat 

icmp, for the fervice of the great; 

o Whacum beat his dirty brains 

t 1 a vancc bis mafter’s fame and gains* HiuV.U-n 

bead aCuhe LaFn" 7 " "T h ' S timc ’ and heat h>s 

critick. " ‘ grammar, who docs not intend to be a 

Vql. J, Locke * 
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14. To lay, or prefs, as Handing coni by hard weather. 

Her own Ihall blefs her ; 

Her foes fhake, like a field of beaten corn, ^ . t'”t 

And hang their heads v/ith forrow. Shakefp. Henry < I*L 

15. To deprefs; to crufh by repeated oppofition; ufually with 
the particle down. 

Albeit a pardon was proclaimed, touching any fpcecji tend- 
ing to treafon, yet could not the boldnefs be beaten d&ivn either 
with that feverity, or with this lenity be abated. Hayward. 

Our warriours propagating the F rench language, at the fame 
time they are beating down their power. Addijon. Spell. IN 165. 
Such an unlock’d for ftorm of ills falls oii me. 

It beats doivn all my ftrength. Addifbn s Cato, 

16. To drive by violence. 

Twice have I fally’d, and was twice beat back. Dryden . 

Fie that proceeds upon other principles in his inquiry, does 
at leaft poft himfelf in a party, which he will not quit, till he 
be beaten out. Locke. 

He cannot beat it out of his head, but that it was a cardinal 
who picked his pocket. Addijon. Freeholder , N° 44* 

The younger part of mankind might be beat off from the be- 
lief of the moft important points even of natural religion, by 
the impudent jefts of a profane wit. Watts's hnpr. of the Mind. 

1 7. To move with fluttering agitation. 

Thrice have I beat the wing, and rid with night 

About the world. Dryden' s State of Innocence , 

18. To beat down. To endeavour by treaty to leflen the price 
demanded. 

Surveys rich moveables with curious eye. 

Beats down the price, and threatens ftill to buy. Dryden : 

She perfuaded him to truft the renegado with the money he 
had brought over for their ranfom ; as not queftioning but he 
would beat down the terms of it. Addifon. Spell at. 1 99. 

19. To beat down. To fink or leflen the value. 

Ufury beats down the price of land ; for the employment oF 
money is chiefly either merchandizing or purchafmg ; and ufurv 
way-lays both. Bacons Ejfays , N° 42. 

20. To beat up. To attack fuddenly ; to alarm. 

T hey lay in that quiet pofture, without making the leaft im- 
preffion upon the enemy, by beating up his quarters, which 
might eafily have been done. Clarendon, b. viii. 

VI ill. fancies he fhould never have been the man he is, had 
not he broke windows, knocked down conftables, and beat j/p 
a lewd woman’s quarters, when he was a young fellow. Addif 

21. To beat the hoof. To walk; to go on foot. 

To Beat. v. n. 

1. To move in a pulfatory manner. 

I would gladly underftand the formation of a foul", and fee 
it beat the firft confcious pulfe. Collier on Thought. 

2. To dafh, as a flood or ftorm. ' 6 

I his publick envy feemeth to beat chiefly upon minifters. 

. Bacon's Effays, N° 9* 

Your brow, which does no fear of thunder know. 

Sees rowling tempefts vainly beat below. Dryden. 

And one fees many of the like hollow fpaces worn in the 
bottoms of the rocks, as they are more or lefs able to renft the 
impreflions of the water that beats againft them. Addifon 

3. I o knock at a door. ~ J 

The men of the city befet the houfe round about, and beat 
at the door, and fpake to the mafter of the houfe. Judr.x ix.22. 

4. To move with frequent repetitions of the fame act or ftroke. 

s No pulfe fhall keep 

His nat’ral progrefs, but furceafe to beat. Sh, Rom. and JuL 
My temp rate pulfe does regularly beat ; 

Feel, and be fatisfy’d. Dryden' s P erf ns. Sat. iii; 

. J man s hea , rt bnts, and the blood circulates, which it is not 
m his power, by any thought or volition, to flop. Locke. 

5. I o throb ; to be in agitation, as a fore fwelling. 

T A ... , . A turn or two I’ll walk, 

, T : "7 beat, ”S mi" J- Shakefp. TemPr/l. 

C. I o fluctuate ; to be in agitation. ^ 

The tempeft in my mind 
Doth r rom my fenfes take all feeling elfe, 

have what beat! there. Shahfb. Kw Lear 

To try different ways; to fearch. J “ 

I am always beating about in my thoughts for fomethin<r that 
may turn to the benefit of my dear countrymen. MljfAaA 
1 o nnd an honeft man, I beat about, J 

S. To "a upon 'wi’th videncV ^ Him “ ” ° Ut ' P #- 

wilhed in' himfelf to die!^ ^ ° f J ° nah > ** and 

’■ T ««5r2 i £ xi jxc 

C Sf"*’ "»■ wK 

How frequently and ferventlv drn-h tUr Hcoker , b. ii. § 4. 
this caufe ? 7 d ° th ™ e / cr, Pture beat upon 

10. To beat up-, as, to beat up for foldiers ThT^^A Pr r ovlderice ' 
dundant. * Midlers. 1 he word up feems re- 

Beat. pari, pajfve. [from the verb.] 
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Like a rich veffel beat by (lorms to (bore, 

’Twere madnefs fhould I venture out once more. Dryden. 
Beat, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Stroke. 

2-. Manner of finking. 

Albeit the bafe and treble firings of a viol be turned to an 
unifon 3 yet the former will flill make a bigger or broader 
found than the latter, as making a broader beat upon the air. 

Grew’ s Cojmologia Sacra , b. ii. c. 2. 
With a carelefs beat , 

Struck out the mute creation at a heat. Dryd. Hind and P. 
3. Manner of being flruck ; as, the beat of the pulfe, or a drum. 
Be'aten. particip, adj. [from to beat.'] 

What makes you, Sir, fo late abroad, 

Without a guide, and this no beaten road \Dryd. TV. of Bath. 
Be'ater. n.f. [from beat.] 

t. An inftrument with which any thing is comminuted or ming- 
led. 

Beat all your mortar with a beater three or four times over, 
before you ufe it 3 for thereby you incorporate the fand and 
lime well together. Moxons Mechanical Exercifcs. 

2. A perfon much given to blows. 

The bed fchool mailer of our time, was the greatefl beater. 

Afcham s Schoolmajler . 

Beati'fical. )adj. [bcatificus , low Lat. from beatus , happy.] 
Beati'fick. ) That which has the power of making happy, 
or compleatino; fruition 3 blifsful. It is ufed only of heavenly 
fruition after death. 

Admiring the riches of heav’n’s pavement 
Than ought divine or holy elfe, enjoy’d 
In vifion beatifek. Milton's Par. Lofl , b. i. /. 684. 

It is alfo their felicity to have no faith 3 for, enjoying the 
beatifical vifion in the fruition of the objedl of faith, they have 
received the full evacuation of it. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. i. 

We may contemplate upon the greatnefs and flrangenefs of 
the beatifick vifion ; how a created eye fhould be fo fortified, as 
to bear all thofe glories, that dream from the fountain of un- 
created light. South. 

Be ati / fic all y. adv. [from beatifical.] In fuch a manner as to 
compleat happinefs. 

Beatifically to behold the face of God in the fulnefs of wif- 
dom, righteoufnefs and peace, is bleffednefs no way incident un- 
to the creatures beneath man. Hakewell on Providence. 

Beatification, n.f. [from beatifick.] A term in the Romidi 
church, didinguifhed from canonization. Beatification is an 
acknowledgment made by the pope, that the perfon beatified is 
in heaven, and therefore may be reverenced as bleffed 3 but is 
not a conceffion of the honours due to iaints, which are con- 
ferred by canonization. 

To BEATIFY, v. a. [ beatifico , Lat.] 

To make happy 3 to blefs with the completion of celedial en- 
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You will become the delight of nine ladies in ten, and th» 
envy of ninety-nine beaux in a hundred. Swift' sDiredi. to Footm 

Be'aver. 71. f. [ bievre , Fr.] 

1. An animal, otherwise named the caflor , amphibious, and re- 
markable for his art in building his habitation 3 of which many 
wonderful accounts are delivered by travellers. His fki n i s 
Very valuable on account of the fur. 

The beaver being hunted, biteth off his dones, knowing that 
for them only his life is fought. Ilakewellon Providence. 

They placed this invention upon the beaver , for the fa<r a - 
city and wifdom of that animal 3 indeed from its artifice^in 
building. Brown's Vulgar. Err curs, c. 4. 

2. A hat of the bed kind 3 fo called from being made of die fur 
of beaver. 

You fee a fmart rhetorician turning his hat* moulding it in- 
to different cocks, examining the lining and the button during 
his harangue : A deaf man would think he was cheapening a 
beaver, when he is talking of the fate of a nation. Addijon^Sp. 

The broker here his fpacious beaver wears. 

Upon his brow fit jealoufies and cares. Ga*y s T rivia. 

3. The part of a helmet that covers the face, [bavierc, Fr.] 

His dreadful hideous head 
Clofe couched on the beaver , feem’d to throw, 

From flaming mouth, bright fparkles firy red. Fairy Sheen. 

Big Mars feems bankrupt in their beggar’d hod, 

And faintly through a rudy beaver peeps. Shakefp. H. V. 
He was (lain upon a courfe at tilt, the fplinters of the daff 
going in at his beaver. Bacon's Effays, N° 36. 

Be'avered. adj. [from beaver.] Covered with a beaver 3 wear- 



ing a beaver. 


joyment. 

I wifh I had the wings of an angel, to have afeended into pa- 
radife, and to have beheld the forms of thofe beatified fpirits, 
from which I might have copied my archangel. Dryden. 

The ufe of fpiritual conference is unimaginable and un- 
fpeakable, efpecially if free and unredrained, bearing an image 
of that converfation which is among angels and beatified faints. 

Hammond' s Fundamentals. 

We (hall know him to be the fulled good, the neared to us, 
and the mod certain 3 and, confequently, the mod beatifying 
of all others. Brown s Cofmologia Sac) a, b. lii. c. 4. 

To fettle the characler of any perfon by a publick acknow- 
ledgment that he is received in heaven, though he is not in- 
verted with the dignity of a faint. 

Over-againd this church dands a large hofpital, erecled by a 

fhoemake?, who has been beatified, though never fainted. 

Addifon on Italy. 

Be'ating. n.f. [from beat.] Corredion ; punifhment by blows. 
Playwright, convidl of publick wrongs to men, 

Takes private beatings, and begins again. Ben. Joknfim. 
Bea'titude. n. f. [ beatitudo , Lat.] 

1 . Bledednefs 3 felicity ; happinefs : commonly ufed of the joys 

of heaven. r „ , . , 

The end of that government, and of all man s aims, is agreed 

to be beatitude, that is, his being completely well. Digby. 

This is the image and little reprefentation of heaven 3 it is 
beatitude in piSure. . Tayler s Holy Ltvtng. 

He fet out the felicity of his heaven, by the delights of fenfe 3 
fliahtly paffino- over the accomplifhment of the loul, and the 
beatitude of that part which earth and vifibilities too weakly 
a fl.~ e £ Browns Vidgar Err ours, b.i.e. z. 

2. A declaration of bleffednefs made by our Saviour to particular 

Beau^h. f. {beau, Fr. It is founded like bo, and has often the 
French plural beaux.] A man of drefs 3 a man whole great 

care is to deck his perfon. . . . 

What, will not beaux attempt to pleafe the fair l Dryden. 

The water nymphs are too unkind 

'Fo Vili’roy 3 are the land nymphs fo ? 

And fly they all, at once combin’d 
'Fo fliamc a general, and a beau ? 


Prior . 


His beaver'd brow a birchen garland bears. 

Dropping with infant’s blood, and mother’s tears : 

All flefh is humbled. Pope's Dunciad. 

Beau'ish. adj. [from beau.] Befitting a beau 5 foppifh. 

Beau'teous. adj. [from beauty.] Fair 3 elegant in form; 
pleafing to the fight 3 beautiful. This word is chiefly poetical. 

I can, Petrucio, help thee to a wife, 

With wealth enough, and young, and beauteous. 

Shakefp. Faming of the Shrew. 

Alas ! not hoping to fubdue, 

I only to the flight afpir’d ; 

To keep the beauteous foe in view, 

Was all the glory I defir’d. Prior. 

Beau'teously. adv. [from beauteous.] In a beauteous man- 
ner 5 in a manner pleafing to the fight 3 beautifully. 

Look upon pleasures not upon that fide that is next the fun, 
or where they look beauteoufiy 3 that is, as they come towards 
you to be enjoyed. Taylor's Holy Living. 

Beau'teousness. n.f [from beauteous.] The ffate or quality 
of being beauteous 3 beauty. 

From lefs virtue, and lefs beaut eoufnefs. 

The gentiles fram’d them gods and goddeffes. Donne. 

BeauTiful. adj. [from beauty and full.] Fair; having the 
qualities that conftitute beauty. 

He Hole away and took by ftrong hand all the beautiful wo- 
men in his time. Raleigh's Hifi. of the World. 

The principal and moll important parts of painting, is to 
know what is mofl beautiful in nature, and moll proper for 
that art 3 that which is the mofl beautiful, is the mofl noble 
fubjedl : fo, in poetry, tragedy is more beautiful than comedy, 
becaufe the perfons are greater whom the poet inftructs, and 
confequently the inflruclions of more benefit to mankind. 

Dryden' s Dufrefnoy, Preface. 
Beautiful looks are rul’d by fickle minds. 

And fummer feas are turn’d by fudden winds. v Prior. . 

BeauTifui.lv. adv. [from beautiful.] In a beautiful manner. 
No longer fhall the boddice aptly lac’d. 

From thy full bofom to thy (lender waifl. 

That air and harmony of fhape exprefs. 

Fine by degrees, and beautifully lefs. Prior. 

Beau'tifulness. n.f. [from beautiful ] The quality of being 
beautiful ; beauty ; excellence of form. 

To Beau'tify. v. a. [from beauty.] To adorn 3 toembcllifh; 
to deck 3 to grace 3 to add beauty to. 

Never was forrovv morefweetly fet forth, their faces feeming 
rather to beautify their forrow, than their forrow to cloud the 
beauty of their faces. Hayward on Edward V L 

Sufficeth not that we are brought to Rome, 

To beautify thy triumphs and return. 

Captive to thee and to thy Roman yoke. Shakefp. T. Andron. 
Thefe were not created to beautify the earth alone, but lor 
the ufe of man and bead. Raleigh's Hifiory of the JVo) 

How all confpire to grace ? 

Th’ extended earth, and beautify her face. Blackmore s Creat. 
There is charity and juftice 3 and the one ferves to heighten 

and beautify the other. ^ ter ur V 

To BeauTify. v. n. To grow beautiful ; to advance in 

beauty. # . , • 

It muff be a profpedl pleafing to God himfclf, to lee as 
creation for ever beautifying in his eyes, and drawing nearer to 
him, by greater decrees ol refcmblance. Addifon. Sptdlator. 
BEAUTY, n.f [beaut c, Fr.] 


I 


Paradife Loft. 
Dryden. 
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that affemblage of graces, or proportion of parts, winch 

^Mr^confifts of a certain compofition of colour and figure, 

caufing delight in the beholder. 

Your beauty was the caufe of that effect. 

Your beauty, that did haunt me in my deep.— 

—If I thought that, I tell thee, homicide, 

Thefe nails fhould rend that beauty from my cheeks. 

Shakefp. Richard 111 • 

Beauty is beft in in a body that hath rather dignity of pre- 
fence than beauty of afpe<ft. The beautiful prove accompkfli- 
ed, but not of great fpirit, and fludy for the mod part r a er 
behaviour than virtue. oaion. 

The bed part of beauty is that which a picture cannot cx- 
p s< Bacon's Ornament. Ration. N° 64. 

P Of the beauty of the eye I diall fay little, leaving that to 
poets and orators 3 that it is a very pleafant and lovely objeft to 
behold, if we confider the figure, colours, fplelidouf of it, is the 
lead I can fay. on Creation. 

He view’d their twining branches with delight. 

And prais’d the beauty of the pleafing fight. Pope. 

2 . A particular grace, feature, or ornament. 

The ancient pieces are beautiful, becaufe they refemble the 
beauties of nature 3 and nature will ever be beautiful, which re- 
fembles thofe beauties of antiquity. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

Wherever you place a patch, you dedroy a beauty. Addifon. 

3. Any thing more eminently excellent than the red of that with 
which it is united. 

This crave me an occafion of looking backward on fome 
beauties of my author in his former books. Dryd. Fab. Pref. 

With incredible pains have I endeavoured to copy the feveral 
beauties of the ancient and modern hidorians. Arbuthnot. 

4^ A beautiful perfon. 

Remember that Pelican conquerour, 

A youth, how all the beauties of the ead 
He (lightly view’d, and (lightly overpafs’d. 

What can thy ends, malicious beauty, be ? 

Can he, who kill’d thy brother, live for thee ? 

To Beau'ty. v. a. [from the noun.] To adorn; to beautify 3 
to embellifh. 

The harlot’s cheek, beautied with plad’ring art. 

Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it. 

Than is my deed to your mod painted word. Shak. Hamlet. 

Beauty-spot, n.f [from beauty and fpot.] A fpot placed to 
diredl the eye to fomething elfe, or to heighten fome beauty 3 a 
foil ; a patch. 

The filthinefs of fwine makes them the beauty-fpot of the ani- 
mal creation. Grew's Cofmologia Sacra , b. ill. c. 2. § 49. 

Becafi'co. n.f. [becafgo. Span.] A bird like a nightingale, 
feeding on figs and grapes 3 a fig-pecker. Pineda. 

The robin-redbread, till of late, had red. 

And children facred held a martin’s neff* 

Till becaficos fold fo dev’lifii dear. 

To one that was, or would have been, a peer. Pope. 

To Beca'lm. v. a. [from calm . ] 

1. To dill the elements. 

The moon (hone clear on the becalmed flood. Dryden . 

2. To keep a (hip from motion. 

A man beca med at fea, out of fight of land, in a fair day, 
may look on the fun, or fea, or (hip, a whole hour, and per- 
ceive no motion. Locke. 

3. To quiet the mind. 

Soft whifp’ring airs, and the lark’s mattin fong. 

Then woo to mufing, and becalm the mind 

Perplex’d with irkfome thoughts. Philips. 

Banifh his forrows, and becalm his foul 
With eafy dreams. Addifon' s Cato. 

4. To becalm and to calm differ in this, that to calm is to dop mo- 
tion, and to becalm is to with-hold from motion. 

Beca'me. I he preterite of become 3 which fee. 

Beca'use. conjunct, [from by and caufe.] 

1. For this reafon that3 on this account that ; for this caufe that. 

How great foever the fins of any perfon are, Chrid died for 
him, becaufe he died for all 3 and he died for thofe fins, becaufe 
he died for all fins 3 only he mud reform. Hammond's Fundam. 

Men do not fo generally agree in the fenfe of thefe as of the 
other, becaufe the intereds, and luds, and paflions of men, 
arc more concerned in the one than the other. Tillotf. Preface. 

2 . It has, in fome fort, the force of a prepojition 3 but, becaufe it 
is compounded of a noun, has of after it. 

Infancy demands aliment, fuch as lengthens fibres without 
breaking, becaufe of the date of accretion. Arbuth. on Aliments. 
I O Becha'nce. V. n. [from be and chance.] To befal 3 to hap- 
pen to : a word proper, but now in little ufe. 

My fons, God knows what has bechanced them. 

. r Shakefp. Henry VI. p, ii. 

AJ 1 happinefs bechance to thee at Milan. 


Be'chj 


Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
of (Vd, a cough.] Medi 


iicks. n.f. [ 0 i 
for relieving coughs. 

To BECL. v. a. [beacn, Sax. Ary Fr. bead.] To make afigii 
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Bell, boot, and candle, fcal! not drive me back. 

When "Old and lllver beck me to come on. ShaLj. A. John. 

Oh, & thls falfe foul of Egypt, this gay charm, 

Whofe eve beck'd forth my wars, and caded them -oirte. 

Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra, 

Beck. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 A fign with the head 3 a nod. # • 

°Hade thee, nymph, and bring with thee 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, , 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed (mi.es. Milto . 

2, A nod of command. r 

Neither the ludy kind (hewed any roughnefs, nor the eafier 

any idlenefs 3 but dill like a well obeyed mader, whofe beck is 

enough for difeipline. , • . 0 ,dney,b.tu 

Then forthwith to him takes a chofen oand 

Of fpirits* liked to himfelf in guile, - 

To be at hand, and at his beck appear. Milton s Far. Keg , 

The menial fair, that round her wait, , ... 

At Helen’s beck prepare the room of date. Pope's Odyfj. b ; 111. 

To Beckon, v. a. [from beck, or beacn. Sax. a fign.] I o make 
a fign to. 

^ With her two crooked hands (he figns did make, 

And beckon'd him. Fairy Fjueen, b. ii. cant, i v.JIattZ. 13* 

It beckons you to go away with it. 

As if it fome impartment did defire 

To you alone. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

With this his didant friends he beckons near. 

Provokes their duty, and prevents their fear. Dryden. 

To BeAkon. v. n. To make a fign. 

Alexander beckoned with the hand, and would have made his 
defence unto the people. Adis, xix. 33. 

When he had raifed my thoughts by thofe tranfporting airs, 
he beckoned to me, and, by the waving of his hand, directed 
me to approach. Addifon. Spectator, N° 159* 

Sudden you mount ! you beckon from the (kies, 

Clouds interpofe, waves roar, and winds arife. Pope. 

To Becli'p. v. a. [of be clyppan, Sax.] To embrace. Di.fi. 

To Become, v. a. pret. 1 became 3 comp. pret. I have become. 
[from by and come.] 

1. To enter into fome date or condition, by a change from fome 
other. 

The Lord God breathed into his nodrils the breath of life", 
and man became a living foul. Gen. ii. 7. 

And unto the Jews I beca?ne a Jew, that I might gain the 
Jews. 1 Cor. ix. 20. 

A (mailer pear, grafted upon a dock that beareth a greater 
pear, will become great. Bacon's Natural Hifiory , N° 453. 

My voice thou oft had heard, and had not fear’d* 

But dill rejoic’d 5 how is it now become 

So dreadful to thee? Milton s Paradife Lofl, hi x. /. 1 20* 

So the lead faults, if mix’d with faired dead, 

Of future ill become the fatal feed. Prion 

2. To become of. To be the fate of 3 to be the end of 3 to be the 
final condition of. It is obfervable, that this word is never, or 
very feldom, ufed but with the interrogative what. 

What is then become of fo huge a multitude, as would have 
overfpread a great part of the continent ? Raleigh's Effays. 

Perplex’d with thoughts* zvbat would become 
Of me, and all mankind. Milton's Par. Loji * b. xii. /. 27 ?. 
The fird hints of the circulation of the blood were taken 
from a common perfon’s wondering what became cf all the 
blood which iffued out of the heart. Gra wit's Bills of Mortality. 

TVhat will become of me then ? for when he is free, he will 
infallibly accufe me. Dryden s Spanifij Friar . 

TVhat became of this thoughtful bufy creature, when removed 
from this world* has amazed the vulgar, and puzzled the wife. 

Rogers's Sermons . 

3. In the fullowing paffage, the phrafe, where is he become, is ufed 
for ivhat is become of him. 

I cannot joy, until I be refolvcd 
Where our right valiant father is become. Shakefp. Flen. VI. 

To Beco'me. v. a. [from be or by, and epemen. Sax. to pleafe. j 

i< Applied to perfons; to appear in a manner fuitable to fome- 
thing. 

If I become not a cart as well as another man, a p!a<me on 
my bringing up. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. 

vv hy would I be a queen ? becaufe my face 
Would wear the title with a better grace 3 
If I became it not, yet it would be 

Part of your duty, then, to flatter me. Dryd. Conn, of Gran. 

2. Applied to things; to be fuitable to the perfon ; to befit v t 
be congruous to the appearance, or characler, or circumflance 
m luch a manner as to add grace; to be graceful. 

Sne to her fire made humble reverence. 

And bowed low, that her right well became. 

And added grace unto her excellence. Fair* 


to 


* l 


icines proper 
Didt. 


1. 


That 


with the head. 


I would I had fome flowers of the fprinc that n^ht ' 
Become your time of day ; and your’s, and'your’s ° 

I hat wear upon your virgin branches vet 

Your maidenheads growing. Shakefp. Winter’s fait ■ 

t? r i Yet . fac1 ’ S oocl Brothers ; 

For, to fpeak truth, it very well becomes you. Sh. Henry IV 
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Your difhonour 

Mangles true judgment, arid bereaves the {rate 
Of that integrity, which fliould become it. Sbakefp. Coriol. 
Wicherly was of my opinion, or, rather, I of his : for it be- 
comes me fo to fpeak of fo excellent a po*t. Dry el. Dufr. Pref. 

He utterly rejected their fables concerning their gods, as not 
becoming good men, much lefs thofe which were worfhipped 
for gods. ‘ Stillingf. Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idolatry. 

Beco'ming. particip. adj. [from become. ] That which pleafes 
by an elegant propriety ; graceful. It is fometimes ufed with 
the particle of ; but generally without any government of the 
following words. 

Of thee, kind boy, I afk no red and white 
To make up my delight, 

No odd becoming graces, 

Black eyes, or little know not what, in faces. Suckling. 
Their difeourfes are fuch as belong to their age, their call- 
ing, and their breeding ; fuch as are becoming of them, and of 
them only. _ Dryd. Fables, Preface. 

Yet fome becoming boldnefs I may ufe ; 

I’ve well deferv’d, nor will he now refufe. Dryd. Aurengz. 
Make their pupils repeat the adlion, that they may correct 
what is conftrained in it, till it be perfedted into an habitual 
and becoming eafinefs. Locke. 

Beco'ming. n.J. [from become. Behaviour: a word not now 
in ufe. 

Sir, forgive me, 

Since my becomings kill me, when they do not 

Eye well to you. Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Beco'mingly. adv. [from becoming.] After a becoming or pro- 
per manner. 

Beco'mingness. n. f [from becoming. See To Become.] De- 
cency ; elegant congruity ; propriety. 

Nor is the majefty of the divine government greater in its 
extent, than the becomingnefs hereof is in its manner and form. 

Grew’ s Cofmologia Sacra, b. iii. c. i. 

BED. n.f [beb, Sax.] 

1 . Something made to deep on: 

Lying not eredt, but hollow, which is in the making of the 
bed; or with the legs gathered up, which is in the pollure of 
the body, is the more wholfome. Bacon's Nat. Hift. N® 738. 

Rigour now is gone to bed. 

And advice with fcrupulous head. Milton. 

Thofe houfes then were caves, or homely flieds. 

With twining oziers fenc’d, and mofs their beds. Dryden. 

2. Lodging; the convenience of a place to deep in. 

On my knees I beg. 

That you’ll vouchfafe me, raiment, bed, and food. 

Sbakefp. King Lear. 

3. Marriage. 

George, the elded: fon of this fecond bed, was, after the 
death of his father, by the Singular care and affedlion of his 
mother, well brought up. * Clarendon. 

4. Bank of earth raifed in a garden. 

Herbs will be tenderer and fairer, if you take them out of 
beds, when they are newly come up, and remove them into 
pots, with better earth. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. N° 459. 

5. The channel of a river, or any hollow. 

So high as heav’d the tumid hills, fo low 
Down funk a hollow bottom, broad, and deep. 

Capacious bed of waters. Milt. Par. Lojl, b. vii. /. 288. 
The great magazine for all kinds of treafure is fuppofed to be 
the bed of the Tiber. We may be fure, when the Romans lay 
under the anprehenfions of feeing their city Sacked by a barba- 
rous enemy, that they would take care to beftow fuch of their 
riches that way, as could bed bear the water. Addifon. 

6. The place where any thing is generated, or repodted. 

See hoary Albula’s infedled tide 
O’er the warm bed of fmoaking Sulphur glide. Addifon. 

7. A layer ; a dratum ; a body Spread over another. 

I fee no reafon, but the Surface of the land fhould be as re- 
gular as that of the water, in the fil'd production of it ; and 
the drata, or beds within, lie as even. Burnet’s Theory. 

8. To bring to Bed. To deliver of a child. It is often ufed 
with the particle of ; as, Jbe ivas brought to bed of a daughter. 

Ten months after Elorimel happen’d to wed. 

And was brought in a laudable manner to bed. Prior. 

9. To make the Bed. To put the bed in order after it has been 
ufed. 

I keep his houfe, and I wafh, wring, brew, bake, Scour, drefs 
meat, and make the beds, and do all myfe.f. 

Sbakefp. Merry IVives of Winclfor. 

Bed of a Mortar, [with gunners.] A Solid piece of oak hol- 
lowed in the middle, to receive the breech and half the trun- 
nions. Didt. 

Bed of a great gun. That thick plank which lies immediately 
under the piece, being, as it were, the body of the car- 
riage. Dili. 

To Bed. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To go to bed with. 

They have married me : 

I’ll to the T ufcan wars; and never bed her. 

Sbakefp. All’s well that ends well . 


Bed 


2. To be placed in bed. 

Slie was publickly contracted, ftated as a bride, and folerrni 
bedded; and, after Ihe was laid, Maximilian’s ambafTadour n r 
his leg, ftript naked to the knee, between theefpoufal fheets U 

1 , , Bacon’s Henry Vl[ 

3. Io be made partaker of the bed. J 

T here was a doubt ripped up, whether Arthur was bedd .j 
with his lady. _ Bacon j Henry V[\ 

4. 1 o low, or plant in earth. 

Lay the turf with the grafs-fide downward, upon which lav 
fome of your beft mould to bed your quick in, and lay y 0U r 
quick upon it Mortimer' o Hmhaidrj. 

5. I o lay in a place of relt, or Security. J 

Let coarfe bold hands, from fiimy neft* 

The bedded f\fr\ in banks outwreft. Donne 

A fnake bedded himfelf under the threfhold of a country' 
houfe - L’Ef range’s Fables 

6 nr' J o - 4 - 

. 1 o lay in order ; in ftrata. 

And as the fieeping Soldiers in th’ alarm. 

Your bedded hairs, like life in excrements, 

Start up, and Hand on end. • Sbakefp HamU 

To Bed. */. «. To cohabit. 

If he be married, and bed with his wife, and afterwards re- 
lapfe, he may poffibly fancy that She infedled him. 

Wifeman’s Surgery. 

To Beda'bble. t-. a. [from dabble.'] To wet; to befprinkle. 
It is generally applied to perfons, in a fenfe including inconve- 
nience. 

Never fo weary, never fo in woe. 

Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with briars, 

I can no further crawl, no further go. 

Sbakefp. Midfwmner Night's Dream. 
To Beda'ggle. v. a. [from daggle.] To bemire; to foil 
cloaths, by letting them reach the dirt in walking. 

To Eeda'sh. v. a. [from dajh.] To bemire by throwing dirt; 
to befpatter ; to wet with throwing water. 

When thy warlike father, like a child, 

T old the fad ftory of my father’s death. 

That all the Handers by had wet their cheeks. 

Like trees bedajh’d with rain. Sbakefp. Richard III. 

To Beda 7 wb. v. a. [from dawbf] Todawbover; to befmear; 
to foil, with Spreading any vifeous body over it. 

A piteous coarfe, a bloody piteous coarfe. 

Pale, pale as afhes, all bedawb’d in blood. 

All in gore blood. Sbakefp. Romeo and fuliet. 

To Beda'zzle. v. a. [from dazzle.] To make the fight dim 
by too much luftre. 

My miftaken eyes, 

That have been fo bedazzled by the fun. 

That every thing I look on feemeth green. 

Sbakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
Bedcha'mber. n.f [from bed and chamber.] The chamber 
appropriated to reft. 

They were brought to the king, abiding then in his bed- 
chamber. Hayward. 

He was now one of the bedchamber to the prince. Clarendon. 
Bedclo'aths. 71. f. [from bed and deaths. It has no fngular.] 
Coverlets Spread over a bed. 

For he will be fwine drunk, and, in his fleep, he does little 
harm, Save to his bedcloaths about him. 

Sbakefp. All’s well that ends well. 
BeYder. \ n ’f- [from bed. J The nether-ftone of an oil- 
BedeYter. ) mill. Did. 

BeYding. n.f. [from bed.] The materials of abed; abed. 
There be no inns w T here meet bedding may be had ; fo that 
his mantle Serves him then for a bed. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

Firft, with affiduous care from winter keep. 

Well fother’d in the ftalls, thy tender fheep ; 

Then Spread with ftraw the bedding of thy fold, 

With fern beneath, to fend the bitter cold. Dryd. Georg. 

Arcite return’d, and, as in honour ty’d. 

His foe with bedding , and with food fupply’d. Dryden : 

To Bede'ck. v. a. [from deck.] To deck; to adorn ; to grace. 
Thou fham’ft thy fhape, thy love, thy wit, 

And ufeft none in that true ufe indeed, 

Which fhould bedeck thy Shape, thy love, thy wit. 

Sbakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Female it Seems, 

That fo bedeck’d, ornate, and gay. 

Comes this way. Milton's Samf Agonijlcs, l. 7 10 * 

With ornamental drops bedeck'd I flood, 

And writ my vidlory with my enemy’s blood. A orris. 

Now Ceres, in her prime, 

Smiles fertile, and with ruddieft freight bedeckt. Philips . 

BeYehouse. n. f [from bebe. Sax. a prayer, and koife.] An 
hofpital or almshoufe, where the poor people prayed for their 
founders and benefactors. 

BedeYter. See Bedder. 

To Bede'w. v. a. [from clew.] To moiften gently, as with the 
fall of dew. 

Bcdezv her pasture’s grafs with faithful Englifh blood. 

Sbakefp. Richard II. 

Let 


BED 

Let all the tears that fliould bedew my herfe, ; 

Be drops of balm to faneftify thy head. Sbakefp. Hen. IV. 
The countefs received a letter from him, whereunto all the 

while flie was writing her anfvver, fhe beclnved the paper with 

1 TVoiton. 

her tears. 

What flender youth, bedciv'd with liquid odours, 

Courts thee on rofes, in fome pleafant cave ? Milton. 

Balm from a filver box diftill’d around. 

Shall all bedew the roots, and Scent the Tacred ground. Dryd. 
He Said : and falling tears his face bedew. Drycl. Mneid. 
Be'dfellow. n.f. [from bed and felloiv.] One that lies in the 
fame bed. 

He loves your people. 

But tie him not to be their bedfellotu. Sbakefp. Gbriolanus: 
Mifery acquaints a man with llrange bedfellows. 

Sbakefp. Tempejl. 

And how doth my coufin, your bedfellow ? 

And your faireft daughter, and mine ? Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 

Being fo troublefcm a bedfellow ? Sbakefp. Hairy IV . 

A man would as Soon choofe him for his bedfellow as his play- 
fellow. _ L’Ejlrange. 

What charming bedfelloius, and companions for life, men 
choofe out of fuch women? Addifon. Guardian, N° 120. 
To Bedi'ght. v. a. [from dight.] To adorn ; to drefs; to 
fet off. 

A maiden fine bedigbt he hapt to love ; 

The maiden fine bedigbt his love retains. 

And for the village he forfakes the plains. Gay. 

To Bedi'm. v. a. [from dim.] To make dim; toobfeure; to 
cloud ; to darken. 

I have bedimm’d 

The noontide fun, call’d forth the mutinous winds. 

And ’twixt the green Sea and the azur’d vault 
Set roaring war. * Sbakefp. Tempejl. 

To Bedizen, v. a. [from dizen.] To drefs out. 

BE DLAM, n. f. [corrupted from Eethlehemf the name of a reli- 
gious houfe in London, converted afterwards into an hofpital 
for the mad and lunatick.] 

1. A madhoufe ; a place appointed for the cure of lunacy. 

2. A madman ; a lunatick. 

Let’s follow the old earl, and get the bedlam 
To lead him where he would ; his roguifh madnefs 
Allows itfelf to any thing. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Be'dlam. adj. [from the noun.] Belonging to a madhoufe; 
fit for a madhoufe. 

The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices. 

Strike in their numb’d and mortify’d bare arms, 

, Pins, wooden pricks. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Be'dlamite. n.f. [from bedlam.] An inhabitant of Bedlam; 
a madman. 

If wild ambition in thybofom reign, 

Alas ! thou boaft ft thy lober fenie in vain ; 

In thefe poor bedlamites thyfelf furvey. Lewis's Mifcel. 

BeYmaker. n.f. [from bedsmd. make.] A perfon in the uni- 
verfities, whole office it is to make the beds, and clean the 
chambers. 

I was deeply in love with my bedmaker, upon which I was 
ruft.cated forever. Cpeblator, N° 508. 

Be dma i e. n.f. [from bed and mate.] A bedfellow; one that 
partakes of the fame bed. 

Had I fo good occafion to lie long 
As you, prince Paris, nought but heav’nly bufinefs 
onoulu rob my bedmate of my company. Sbak. Tr. and Cre/T. 

Bedmoulding. I »•/ [from bed and mould.] A term 

B DDING MOULDING. J uled by workmen, to fignify thofe 
members in the cornice, which are placed below the coronet. 

/ rc , . , Builder's Dill. 

the hed ’Ju r r ° m JC ‘ \ an ^ ^ Tile P°ft at the corner of 

tile bed, which fupports the canopy. 

I came the next day prepared, and placed her in a clear light, 

•w^^ lngt0a ^* an0ther ftandin g behind, hSld- 

Be'dpresser. n. f. [from bed mi fre/s. ] A he{vy lazy know. 

or thh wfh-H eC rTAf’ thls iedprejfer, this horfeback-break- 
/ g h Sbakefp. Henry IV * 1 

Bedra GGLE. V. a. [from be and draggle.] To foi/the 

C PoorPatf^ ti i em ’ !n Walk ‘ ng ’ *° reaJch ^ dirt - 

1 oor I atty Blount, no more be feen 

To W rf S fo , green - s ^ft- 

T ° drenchi 

It is r F l r 0fl fr r° m the mi,ld of Bolingbroke 
Th! c l Cnmf ? n tem P cft fhould bedreneh 
he frelh green lap of fair king Richard’s land. 

JIe'drid adt ffrrin / 1 1 ■ / 1 Sbakefp. lung Ricbhrd III. 

or ficknelsT [ ^ ConllneJ «*> *e bed by age 


■ Wh A° rWa ^ 5 unc ' e °f young Fontinbras. 

Who, and hedrii f , h 

Ul this his nephew’s purpole. } 
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Sbakefp. Hamlet. 
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Lies he not bedrid ? and, again, does nothing, . 

But what he did being childifh ? Shakejp. fVintet s cue. 
Now, as a myriad 

Of ants durft th’ emperor’s lov’d fnake invade : 

The crawling galleys, leagulls, finny chips. 

Might brave our pinnaces, our bedrid fhips. Donne'. 

Hanging old men, who were bedrid, becaufe they would not 
difeover where their money was. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Infirm perfons, when they come to be fo weak as to be fixed 
to their beds, hold out many years ; fome have lain bedrid 

twenty years. Ray. 

Be'drite. n.f. [from bed and rite.] The privilege of the mar- 
riage bed. 

Whofe vows are, that no bednte fhall be paid 
Till Hymen’s torch be lighted. Sbakefp. Tempejl. 

To Bedro'p. v. a. [from be and drop.] To be/prinkle; to 
mark with fpots or drops ; to fpeckle. 

Not fo thick fwarm’d once the foil 
Bedrop’d with blood of Gorgon. Milt. Par. Lojl, b. x. /. 527, 
Our plenteous ftreams a various race fupply ; 

The filver eel in fliining volumes roll’d. 

The yellow carp, in lcales bedrop’d with gold. Pope's IV. For n 
Be'dstead. n.f. [from bed and Jlead.] The frame on which 
the bed is placed. 

Chimnies with fcorn rejecting fm oak ; 

Stools, tables, chairs, a nd bedjleads broke. Swift. 

Be'dstraw. n.f. [from bed and Jlraw.] The ftraw laid un- 
der a bed to make it foft. 

Fleas breed principally of ftraw or mats, where there hath 
been a little moifture ; or the chamber or bedjlraw kept clofe, 
and not aired. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N° 696. 

Bed's weYver. n.f [from bed and Jwerve.] One that is falfe 
to the bed ; one that ranges or fwerves from one bed to an- 
other. 

She’s a bedfwerver , even as bad as thofe, 

That vulgars give bold’ft titles to. Sbakefp. Winter’s Tale. 
BeYtime. n.f. [from bed and time.] The hour of reft; fleep- 
ing time. 

IV hat mafks, what dances fhallwe have. 

To wear away this long age of three hours. 

Between our after-fupper and bedtime ? 

Sbakefp. Midfwmner Night' s Dream: 
After evening repafts, till bedtime, their thoughts will be beft 
taken up in the eafy grounds of religion. Milt, on Education. 
The fcouring drunkard, if he does not fight 
Before his bedtime, takes no reft that night. Dryden' sjuv. 

To Bedu ng. v. a. ^from be and dung.] T. o cover, or manure 
with dung. 

To Bedu'st. v. a. [from A* and dvjl.] Tofprinkle with duft c 
Be dward. adv. [from bed and ward.] Toward bed. 

In heart /• 

As merry, as when our nuptial day was done, • 

And tapers burnt to bedward. Sbakefp. Coriolafnts . 

To Bedwa'rf. v. a. [from be and dwarf ] Tct make little > 
to hinder in growth ; to Hunt. 

Tis fhrinking, not clofe weaving, that hath thus 
f m Yd and body botli bedwarfed us. Donne . 

Bedwork. n.f. [from bed and work] Work done in bed * 
work performed without toil of the hands. 

File ftill and mental parts, 

That do contrive how many hands fhall ftrike. 

When fulnefs call them on, and know, by meafure 
Ol then obferv ant toil, the enemy’s weight ; 

VV hy this hath not a finger’s dignity, 

1 hey call this bedwork, mapp’ry, &ofet war. 

BEE. n.f. [beo, Saxon.] “ nd 

1 -Tdart animal tHat makeS honc Y’ re markable for its induftry 

So work the honey bees , 

Creatures that, by a ruling nature, teach 

c art of order to a peopled kingdom. Sbakefp. Hen. V' 
From the Moorifh camp, 

There has been heard a diftant humming noife. 

Like bees difturb d, and arming in their hives. ' Drvden 
A company of poor infeds, whereof fome ar e bees, deliX 
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BE bee E s. ATER ' n ' f ' [f, '° n ' b “ and ““1 A bird that fceds u pc 
Bee-flower, n.f. [f rom bee and flower.] A fpecies of 
April! ; C ‘ Ic gr °* S u P° n dr y a» d flowers i 

^ Cfr0mfeand ^-] AplacetoS 

A convenient and neceflarv nlace rmo-Kf- 1 . 

of, for your apiary, or bee-garden. 'MortbmF'V jj 

Bee-hive. n. f. [from bee and thive.] The cafe TZ “’t 
bees are kept. J C Ct ‘ e ’ or ° ox ? in whic 

Bee-master, n.f. [from temul majler.] One that keeps bee 






bee 

They that are bee-mafters , and have not care enough of 
them, muft not expert to reap any confiderable advantage by 
them. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

BEECH, n. f [bece, or boc, Saxon. ] 

This tree hath leaves fomewhat refembling thofe of the horn- 
beam ; the male flowers grow together in a round bunch, at 
remote diftances from the fruit, which confifts of two triangu- 
lar nuts, inclofed in a rough hairy rind, divided into four parts. 
There is but one fpecies of this tree at prefent known, except 
two varieties, with ftriped leaves. It will grow to a confide- 
rable ftature, though the foil be ftony and barren ; as alfo, up- 
on the declivities of mountains. The (hade of this tree is very 
injurious to mod forts of plants, which grow near it ; but is 
generally believed to be very falubrious to human bodies. The 
timber is of great ufe to turners and joiners. The mafl is very 
good to fatten fwine and deer ; and affords a fweet oil, and has 
fupported fome families with bread. Millar. 

Black was the foreft, thick with beech it flood. Dryden. 

Nor is that fprightly wildnefs in their notes, 

Which, clear and vigorous, warbles from the beech. 

Thomfon s Spring. 

Be'echen. adj. [bucene. Sax.] Confifting of the wood of the 
beech ; belonging to the beech. 

With diligence he’ll ferve us when we dine. 

And in plain beechen veflels fill our wine. Dryden' s Juv. 
BEEF. n.f [heeuf, French.] 

1. The flefh of black cattle prepared for food. 

What fay you to a piece of beef and muftard ? 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
The fat of roafted beef falling on the birds, will bade them. 

Szvift. 

2. An ox, hull, or ‘ cow, confidered as fit for food. In this 
fenfe it has the plural beeves ; the Angular is feldom found. 

A pound of man’s flefh 
Is not fo eftimable or profltable. 

As flefh of muttons, beeves , or goats. Shakefp. M. of Ven. 

Alcinous flew twelve fheep, eight white-tooth’ d fwine. 
Two crook-haunch’d beeves. Chapinan's Odyffey. 

There was not any captain, but had credit for more visuals 
than we fpent there ; and yet they had of me fifty beeves among 
them. 57r Walter Raleigh's apology. 

On hides of beeves, before the palace gate, 

Sad fpoils of luxury ! the fuitors fate. Pope's Odyffey. 

Beef, adj . [from the fubftantive.] Confifting of the flefh of 
black cattle. 

If you are employed in marketing, do not accept of a treat 
of a beef ftake, and a pot of ale, from the butcher. Swift. 

Beef-eater, n.f [from beef and eat, becaufe the commons is 
beef when on waiting.] A yeoman of the guard. 

Be'emol. n.f. This word I have found only in the example, 
and know nothing of the etymology, unlefs it be a corruption 
of by module, from by and modulus, a note ; that is, a note out of 
the regular order. 

There be intervenient in the rife of eight, in tones, two bee- 
mols , or half notes ; fo as, if you divide the tones equally, the 
eight is but feven whole and equal notes. Bacon’s Nat. Hi ft. 

Been, [beon, Saxon.] The participle preterite of To Be ; which 
fee. 

Beer, n.f [bir, Welch.] Liquour made of malt and hops. It 
is diftinguifhed from ale, either by being older or fmaller. 
Here’s a pot of good double beer, neighbour 3 drink. 

Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ii. 

It were good to try clarifying with almonds in new beer. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N° 768. 

Flow, Welfted ! flow, like thine infpirer, beer; 

Tho’ ft ale, not ripe; tho’ thin, yet never clear; 

So fweetly mawkifh, and fo fmoothly dull ; 

Heady, not ftrong ; and foaming, tho’ not full. P ope. 

Be'estings. See Biestings. 

Beet. n.f. [beta, Lat.J The name of a plant. 

It hath a thick, fleffy root ; the flowers have no vifible 
leaves, but many ftamina, or threads, collected into a globe ; 
the cup of the flower is divided into five fegments; the feeds 
are covered with an hard outer coat, and grow two or three 
together in a bunch. The fpecies are ; 1 . The common white 
beet. 2. The common green beet. 3. The common red 
beet. 4. The turnep-rooted red beet. 5. The great red beet. 
6. The yellow beet. 7. The Swifs orChard beet. The two 
firft mentioned are preferved in gardens, for the ufe of their 
leaves in pot herbs. The other forts are propagated for their 
roots, which are boiled as parfneps. The red beet is moft com- 
monly cultivated and ufed in garnifhing diffes. The Swifs 
beet is by fome much efteemed. Millar. 

SETTLE, n. f. [byrcl, Saxon.] 

j. An infe<5t diftinguifhed by having hard cafes 01 (heaths, under 

which he folds his wings. _ 

They are as (hards, and he their beetle, oh. Ant. and Ueop. 

The poor beetle, that we tread upon. 

In corporal fuff’rance finds a pang as great, 

As when a giant dies. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Others come in place, (harp of fight, and too provident for 
that which concerned their own filtered; but as blind as 
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beetles in forefeeing this great and common dancer. 

Knolles's Hijlory of the TurU 
A grott there was with hoary mofs o’ergrown. 

The clafping ivies up the ruins creep, 

And there the bat and drowfy beetle deep. GartJ 

T he butterflies and beetles are fuch numerous tribes, that T 
believe, in our own native country alone, the fpecies of earh 


nd may amount to one hundred and fifty, or more. R a 

2. A heavy mallet, or wooden hammer, with which wedges are 
driven. 6 9 

If I do, fillip me with a three-man beetle. Shakefp. Henry IV 
When, by the help of wedges and beetles, an image is cleft 
out of the trunk of fome well grown tree ; yet, after all the 
(kill of artificers to fet forth fuch a divine block, it cannot 
one moment, fecure itfelf from being eaten by worms, or de- 
filed by birds, or cut in pieces by axes. Stillingfleet. 

To Beetle, v.n. [from the noun.] To jut out; to hang 


over. 


What if it tempt you tow’rd the flood* my lord ? 

Or to the dreadful fummit of the cliff. 

That beetles o’er his bafe into the fea. Shakefpi Hamlet. 

Or where the hawk. 

High in the beetling cliff, his airy builds. Thomfon’ s Spring 

Beetlebro'wed. adj. [from beetle and brow. ] Having pro* 
minent brows. 

Beetlehe'aded. adj. [from beetle and head.] Loggerheaded 5 
wooden headed ; having a head ftupid, like the head of a wooden 
beetle. 

A whorefon, beetleheaded, flap-ear’d knave. 

Shakefp Taming of the Shrew: 

Be'etlestocic. n.f. [from beetle and flock.'] The handle of a 
beetle. 

To crouch, topleafe, to be a beetlefiock 
Of thy great mafter. Shakefpeare. 

Be'etrave. ? c - r , 

-n / > oee Beet. 

Be'et radish. ) 

Beeves, n.f [The plural of beef] Black cattle; oxen. 

One way, a band feledl from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine. 

From a fat meadow ground. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b xi. 
Others make good the paucity of their breed with the length 
and duration of their days ; whereof there want not examples 
in animals uniparous : firft, in bifukous or cloven-hoofed, as 
camels and beeves ; whereof there is above a million annually 
(lain in England. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 6. 

Beeves, at his touch, at once to jelly turn, 

And the huge boar is (hrunk into an urn. Pope's Dunciad. 

To BefaAl. v.n. [from fall. It befell, it hath befallen.] 

1. To happen to : ufed generally of ill. 

Let me know 

The worft that may befall me in this cafe. 

Shakefp. Midfummer Night's Dream. 

Other doubt poffeffes me, left harm 
Befall thee, fever’d from me. Milton's Parad Lofl , b. ix. 
This venerable perfon, who probably heard our Saviour’s 
prophecy of the deftru&ion of Jerufalem, drew his congrega- 
tion out of thofe unparalleled calamities, which befell his- coun- 
trymen. Addifon on the Chrijlian Religion. 

This difgrace has befallen them, not becaufe they deferved it,, 
but becaufe the people love new faces. Aeldifon's Freeholder. 

2 . To happen to, as good. 

Bion alked an envious man, that was very fad, what harm 
had befallen unto him, or what good had befallen unto another 
man? Bacons Apophthegms. 

No man can certainly conclude God’s love or hatred to any 
perfon, from what befalls him in this world. Tillotfon. 

3. To happen; to come to pafs. 

But fince th’ affairs of men are ftill uncertain. 

Let’s reafon with the worft that may befall. Shak. J. Cafar . 

I have reveal’d 

This difcord which befell, and was in heav’n 

Among th’ angelick pow’rs. Milton's Parad. Lofl, b. vi. 

4. It is ufed fometimes with to before the perfon to whom any 
thing happens. 

Some great mifchief hath befall’ n 
To that meek man. Miltons P aradife Lofl, b. xr« 

5. To befall of To become of ; to be the ftate or condition of; 

a phrafe little ufed. 

Do me the favour to dilate at full. 

What hath befall' n of them, and thee, till now. 

Shakefpeare' s Comedy of Errours. 

To Befi't. v. a. [from be and fit. ] To fuit; to be fuitable to 5 
to become. 

Blind is his love, and beft befits the dark. 

Shakefp. Romeo arid Juliet. 

Out of my fight, thou ferpent ! — That name beft 
Befits thee, with him leagu’d ; thyfelf as falfe. Parad. Lojt. 

I will bring you where (he (its. 

Clad in fplendour, as befits 
Her deity. 

Thou, what befits the new lord mayor. 

Art anxioufly inquifitive to know. 


Mlton. 


Dryden. 

To 
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To Befo'ol. v. a. [from be and fool.] .To infatuate ; to fool ; 
to deprive of underftanding ; to lead into errour. 

Men befool themfelves infinitely, when, by venting a few 

fiahs they will needs perfuade themfelves that they have re- 
L ' South. 

Jeroboam thought policy the beft piety, though in nothing 

more befooled ; the nature of fin being not only to defile, but 

to infatuate. Seuth - 

Befo're. prep, [bippan* Sax.] 
j, Farther onward in place. 

Their common practice was to look no further before them 
than the next line ; whence it will follow* that they can drive 
to no certain point. Dryden. 

2. In the front of; not behind. 

Who (ball go 

Before them in a cloud, and pillar of fire: 

By day a cloud* by night a pillar of fire, 

To guide them in their journey, and remove 

Behind them, while th’ obdurate king purfues. Par. Lojl. 

3. In the prefence of ; noting authority or conqueft. 

Great queen of gathering clouds* 

See* we fall before thee ! 

Proftrate we adore thee ! Dryden' s Albion. 

The Alps and Pyreneans fink before him. Addifon' s Cato. 

4. In the prefence of ; noting refpecl. 

We fee that bluffing, and the calling down of the eyes 
both, are more when we come before many. Bacon. 

They reprefent our poet betwixt a farmer and a courtier, 
when he dreft himfelf in his beft habit, to appear before his 
patron. Dryden s Virgil, Dedication. 

5. In fight of. 

Before the eyes of both our armies here, 

Let us not wrangle. Shakefp. "Julius Cafar. 

6. Under the cognizance of; noting jurifdidlion. 

If a fuit be begun before an archdeacon, the ordinary may 
licenfe the fuit to an higher court. Ayliffe's Paragon. 

7. In the power of; noting the right of choice. 

Give us this evening ; thou haft morn and night. 

And all the year before thee, for delight. Dryden . 

He hath put us in the hands of our own counfel. Life and 
death, profperity and deftriuftion, are before us. Tillotfon. 

8^ By the impulfeof fomething behind. 

Her part, poor foul ! feeming as burdened 
With leffer weight, but not with Ieffer woe, 

Was carried with more fpeed before the wind. Sh. Com. of Err. 

Hurried by fate, he cries, and born before 
A furious wind, we leave the faithful ffore. Dryden. 

9. Preceding in time. 

Particular advantages it has before all the books which have 
appeared before it in this kind. Dryden' s Dufrefnoy. 

10. In preference to. 

We ffould but prefume to determine which ffould be the 
fitted, till we fee he hath chofen fome one, which one we may 
then boldly fay to be the fitted, becaufe he hath taken it before 
the reft. Hooker , b. iii. 

We think poverty to be infinitely defirable before the tor- 
ments of covetoufnefs. . Taylor's Holy Living. 

11. Prior to ; nearer to anything ; as, the eldeft fon is before the 

younger in fucccffion. J 

12. Superiour to; as, he is before his competitors both in right 

and power. & 

Before, adv. 

1. Sooner than; earlier in time: 

Heav’nly born, 

Before the hills appear’d, or fountain flow’d. 

Thou with eternal wifdom didft converfe. Par. Lofl , b. vii. 
Before two months their orb with light adorn, 

If heav’n allow me life, I will return. Dryden' r Fables. 

2 . in time paft. J 

Such a plenteous crop they bore! 

Of pureft and well winnow’d grain. 

As Britain never knew before. 

3. In fome time lately paft. ^ 

. 1 T" re !’ ume fomewhat which hath been before faid, touch- 
mg the quell, on beforegoing. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

4. rrevioully to ; in order to. J 

Before this elaborate treatife can become of ufe to my coun- 
try, two points are neceffafy. ^ c r . 

5* To this time; hitherto. WI f • 

The peaceful cities of th’ Aufonian ffore* 

Bull dm their eafe, and undifturb’d before , 

Are all on fire. J r\ v j •> m • » 

6. Already. Dryden s JEnetd. 

Y ou tefl me, mother, what I knew before, 

7. Farthl oS?n"ii! anded °" ** fll ° re ' ***** 

. Thoii’rt fo far before, 
t lie ivvifteft wing of recompence is flow 
i o overtake. c; . . 

**'• [from before and band.] Shah fP‘«re. 
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Quoth Hudibras, I am beforehand 
In that already, with your command. Hudibras 

Your foul has been beforehand with your boc.y. 

And drunk fo deep a draught of promis’d bills. 

She (lumbers o’er the cup. . Dryden s Don Sebajtu 

I have not room for many reflections ; the laft cited autr 
has been beforehand ivith me,' in its proper moral. Addifo 

2. Previoufly ; by way of preparation, or pieliminary. 

His profefiion is to deliver precepts neceffary to eloquent 
(beech ; yet fo, that they which receive them, may be taught 

beforehand the lkill of (peaking. ? i. 

It would be refilled bv fuch as had beforehand refilled the ge- 
neral proofs of the gofpel. Atterbury 

When the lawyers brought extravagant bills, Sir Roger u(ed 
to bargain beforehand, to cut oft a quarter of a yard in any 
part of~ the bill. Arbuthnofs Hijlory of J. Bull. 

3. In a ftate of accumulation, or fo as that more has been receiv- 
ed than expended. 

Stranger’s houfe is at this time rich, and much beforehand ; 
for it hath laid up revenue thefe thirty-feven years- Bacoiu 

4. At firft ; before any thing is done. 

What is a man’s contending with infuperable difficulties, 
but the rolling of Sifyphus’s (lone up the hill, which is foon 
beforehand to return upon him again ? L'EJlrahge's Fables : 

Befc/retime. adv. [from before and time.] Pormerly; of old 
time. 

Beforctime in Ifrael, when a man went to enquire of God, 
thus he fpake. 1 Sam. ix. 9* 

To Befo'rtune. v. n. [from be and fortune.] To happen to; 
to betide. 

I give confent to go along with you ; 

Recking as little what betideth me. 

As much I wiffi all good befortune you. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

To Befo'ul. v. a. [from be and foul.] To make foul ; to foil ; 
to dirt. 

To Befri'end. v. a. [from be and friend.] To favour; to be 
kind to ; to countenance ; to (hew friendffip to^ to benefit. 

If it will pleafe Caefar 
To be fo good to Caefar, as to hear me, 

I ff all befeech him to befriend himfelf. Shakefp. j. Cafar. 

Now if your plots be ripe, you are befriended 
With opportunity. Denham's Sophy . 

See them embarked. 

And tell me if the winds and Teas befriend them. Addifon : 

Be thou the firft true merit to befriend ; 

His praife is loft, who (lays till all commend. Pope : 

Brother-fervants muft always befriend one another. Swift . 

To Befri'nge. v. a. [from be and fringe.] To decorate, as 
with fringes. 

When I flatter, let my dirty leaves 
Cloath fpice, line trunks, or, flutt’ring in a rowe. 

Befringe the rails of Bedlam and Soho. p 0 p e . 

To BEG. v.n. [beggeren. Germ.] To live upon alms; to live 
by a (king relief of others. 

I cannot dig; to beg I am affamed. Luke, xvi. ?„ 

To Beg. v. a. * 

1. To afk; to feek by petition. 

He went to Pilate, and begged the body. Matth. xxvii. c 9 . 

2. I o take any thing for granted, without evidence or proof. 

VVe have not begged any principles or fuppofitions, for the 

° f t , hlS 1 , ; but takmg that comraon ground, which both 
Mofes and all antiquity prefent. Burnet's Theory of the Earth , , 

To Beget, v a. 1 begot, or begat ; I have begotten, or begot. 
[bejercan* Saxon ; to obtain. See To GET. ] 

1. To generate; to procreate ; to become the father of children. 

But iint come the hours, which were be<rot 
In Jove’s fweet paradife, of day and night/ 

Which do the feafons of the year allot. Spenfer's Epithal 

. I talk of dreams, 

Whlch a re the children of an idle brain, 

"° thin g but vain phantafy. Shakefp. Romeo and Jul 
and^°d^f" CTmethe ‘ e ’ f - in S I ^ve loft m/ child In] 

Twas he the noble Claudian race begat. DrydVs 'ddAd. 

Love is begot by fancy, bred 

B Y Ignorance, by expeftation fed. Granville 

2. To produce, as effects. ranjuie. 

If to have done the thing you gave in charge. 

Beget you happmefs, be happy then; 

Is it a time for (lory, when each minute 
Begets a thoufand dangers ? ■> n , 

4- It is fometimes ufed with on, or upon, before themofhen 
TT . Beget upon 

His mother Martha by his father John m „ 
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for what their prowefs gain’d, the law declares 
ts to themfelves alone, and to their heirs : 

No {hare of that goes back to the begetter , 

But if the fon fights well, and plunders better, Dryden. 

Men continue the race of mankind, commonly without the 
intention, and often agaiilft the confent and will of the beget- 
ter. ■ Locke. 

Be'gcar. n.f [from beg. It is more properly written begger ; 
but the common orthography is retained, becaufe the deriva- 
tives all prefer ve the a .] 

1. One who lives upon alms; one who has nothing but what is 
given him. 

He raifeth up the poor out of the duft; and lifteth up the 
bewar from the dunghill; to fet them among princes. 

i Samuel , ii. 8. 

We fee the whole equipage of a beggar fo drawn by Homer, 
as even to retain a noblenefs and dignity. Broome on the Odyffey. 

2. One who fupplicates for any thing ; a petitioner ; for which, 
beggar is a harfti and contemptuous term. 

What fubjedts will precarious kings regard ? 

A beggar fpeaks too foftly to be heard. Dryd. Conq. of Gran. 

3. One who aflumes what he does not prove. 

Thefe Ihameful beggars of principles, who give this preca- 
rious account of the original of things, affume to themfelves to 
be men of reafon. Tillotfon. 

To Be'ggar. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To reduce to beggary ; to impoverifh. 

Whofe heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave, 

And beggar'd your’s for ever. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

They {hall fpoil the clothiers wool, and beggar the prefent 
{pinners. Graunt s Bills of 1V10) tahty. 

If the mifer durft his farthings fpare, 

With heav’n, for twopence, cheaply wipes his fcore, 

Lifts up his eyes, and haftes to beggar more. Gays Trivia. 

2 . To deprive. 

Necefiity, of matter beggar’d , 

Will nothing ftick our perfons to arraign 

In ear and ear.- Shakefp. Ilamlct. 

3. To exhauft. 

For her perfon, 

It beggar'd all description ; fhe did lie 
In her pavilion, cloth oi gold, of tiffue, 

O’er-piduring Venus. Shakefp. -Antony and Cleopatra. 

Be'ggarliness. n.f [from beggarly.] I he ftate of being beg- 
garly ; meannefs ; poverty. 

Be'ggarly. adj. [from beggar.'] Mean ; poor ; indigent; in 
the condition of a beggar : ufed both of perfons and things. 

I ever will, though he do {hake me off 
To beggarly divorcement, love him dearly. Shakefp. Othello. 
Who, that beheld fuch a bankrupt beggarly fellow as Crom- 
well entering the parliament houfe, with a thread bare torn 
cloak, and a greafy hat, could have fufpedled, that he ftiould, 
by the murder of one king, and the banifhment ot another, 
afeend the throne ? South. 

The next town has the reputation of being extremely poor 

and beggarly. , Addl I on on 

Corufodes, by extreme parfimony, faved thirty-tour pounds 

out of a beggarly fellowlhip. n 

Be'ggarly. adv. [from beggar. ] Meanly ; dcfpicably ; mui- 

^Tauching God himfelf, hath he revealed, that it is his de- 
light to dwell beggarly ? and that he taketh no pleafure to be 
worlhipped, faving only in poor cottages ? Hooker, b. v. 

Be'ggary. n.f [from beggar.] Indigence; poverty in the ut- 

moft degree. , _ . . , . 

On he brought me into fo bare a houfe, that it was the pic- 

ture of miferable happinefs and rich beggary. Sidney , b. 11. 

While I am a beggar, I will rail. 

And fay there is no fin, but to be rich : 

And being rich, my virtue then {hall be. 

To fay there is no vice, but beggary. Shakefp. King jeon. 
We muft become not only poor for the prefent, but reduc- 
ed by further mortgages, to a ftate of beggary lor endlefs years 

5 J Swift. 

to come. T 1 1 r , J 

To BEGIN, v.n. I began, or begun', I have begun, [bejmnan. 

Sax. from be, or by to, and 5 an 5 an, 5 aan, or 5 an, to go.] 

1 To enter upon fomething new : applied to perfons 

B in every day to repent ; not that thou Ihouldft at all de- 
fer it ; but all that is paft ought to feem little to thee, feeing it 
is fo ’in itfelf. Begin the next day with the fame zeal, fear, 
and humility, as if thou hadft never begun before. Taylor. 
I’ll fing of heroes and of kings; 

Begin my mufe. _ Cciu cy. 

2 To commence any aiafon or ftate ; to do the firft aft, or firft 
' part of an aft ; to make the firft ftep from not doing to doing. 

They began at the ancient men which were before the houfe. 
1 6 Ezekiel, ix. 6. 

Of thefe no more you hear him fpeak ; 

He now begins upon the Greek : 

Thefe rang’d and fhow’d, {hall, in their turns,. 

Remain obfeure as in their urns. Prior. 

Beginning from the rural gods, his hand 
Was lib’ral to the pow’rs of high command. Dryden' s Fab , 
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Rapt into future times, the hard begun*) 

^ thall conceive. ' P c p/ S 

3. To enter upon exiftence ; as, the world began-, the nractic* 
began. 

4. To have its original. 

And thus the hard and ftubborn race of man, 

From animated rock and flint began. Blackmon 

From Nimrod firft the lavage chafe be ran-: 

O o 2 

A mighty hunter, and his game was man. p ob 

5. To take rife. 

Judgment muft begin at the houfe of God. 1 p e t, J v - i ^ 
The long begun from Jove. Dryden 

All began , 

All ends in love of God, and love cf man. p obg 

6. To come into a£t. 

Now and then a figh he ftole, 

And tears began to flow. Dryden. 

To Begin, v. a. 

1. To do the firft a<ft of any tiling ; to pafs from not doing to do- 
ing, by the firft a<ft. 

Ye nymphs of Solyma, begin the fong. Pope's Medial. 
They have been awaked, by thefe awful feenes, to begin re- 
ligion ; and, afterwards, their virtue has improved itfelf into 
more refined principles, by divine grace. Watts . 

2. To trace from any thing as the firft ground. 

The apoftle begins our knowledge in the creatures, which 
leads us to the knowledge of God. Locke. 

3. To begin with. To enter upon ; to fall to work upon. 

A lefton which requires fo much time to learn, had need be 
early begun with. Government cf the Tongue. 

Begi'nner. n.f. [from begin.] 

1. He that gives the firft caufe, or original, to any thing. 

Thus heaping crime on crime, and grief on grief, 

To lofs of love adjoining lofs of friend, 

I meant to purge both with a third mifehief. 

And, in my woe’s beginner , it to end. Fairy fpuecn, b. ii. 
Socrates maketh Ignatius, the biftiop of Antioch in Syria, the 
firft beginner thereof, even under the apoftles themfelves. Hook. 

2 . An unexperienced attempter ; one in his rudiments ; a young 
practitioner. 

Pailadius, behaving himfelf nothing like a beginner , brought 
the honour to the Iberian fide. Sidney, b. i. 

They arc, to beginners, an eafy and familiar introduction; a 
mighty augmentation of all virtue and knowledge in fuch as 
are entered before. Hooker, b. v. §. 37. 

I have taken a lift of feveral hundred words in a ferrnon of 
a new beginner, which not one hearer could poflibly under- 
ftand. Swift. 

Beginning, n.f. [from begin.] 

1. The firft original or caufe. . 

Wherever we place the beginning of motion, whether from 
the head or the heart, the body moves and aits by a confent of 
all its parts. Swift. 

2. The entrance into act, or being. 

Alfo in the day of your gladnefs, and in your folcmndays, 
and in the beginnings of your months, you fhali blow the trum- 
pets over your burnt offering. Numbers, x. ic. 

Youth, what man’s age is like to be, doth {how ; 

We may our end by our beginning know. Denham. 

3. The ftate in which any thing firft is. 

By viewing nature, nature’s handmaid, art 
Makes mighty things from fmall beginnings grow : 

Thus fifties firft to {hipping did impart, 

Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. Dryden. 

4. The rudiments, or firft grounds or materials. 

The underftanding is paflive ; and whether or not it will 
have thefe beginnings, and materials of knowledge, is not in its 
own power. Locke. 

5. The firft part of any thing. _ _ • 

The caufes and defigns of an aftion, are the beginning-, the 
effects of thefe caufes, and the difficulties that are met with in 
the execution of thefe defigns, are the middle ; and the unra- 
velling; and refolution of thefe difficulties, are the end. 

Pope on Epick P oetry. 

To Begi'rd. v. a. I begirt, or begirded ; I have begirt, [from/* 
and gird.] 

1. To bind with a girdle. 

Or ftiould {lie confident, 

As fitting queen ador’d on beauty’s throne, 

Defcend, with all her winning charms begirt, 

T’ enamour. Milton’s P.aradife Lofty b. ii- 2 1 3 ’ 

2. Tofurround; to' encircle; to encompafs. 

Begird th’ almighty throne, 

Befeeching, or befieging. Milton’s Paraclife Lof, b. v. /• 

At home furrounded by a fervile croud, 

Prompt to abufe, and in detraction loud : 

Abroad begirt with men, and iwords, and fpears; p-lot 
His very ftate acknowledging his fears. 1 

3. To fhut in with a fiege ; to beleaguer ; to block up. 

It was fo clofely begirt before the king s march imo t ie » 

that the council humbly defired his majefty, that e you 
1, eve it. Clarendm,^ 
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To Begi'rt. «. <7. [This is, I think, only a corruption of be- 
nrd-, perhaps by the printer.] fo begird. See Begird. 
And, Lentul us, begirt you Pompey s houfe, 

To feize his fons alive ; for they are they 
Muft make our peace with him. Ben. Johnfon s Catiline. 
BE'GLBRBEG. n. f. [Turkifh.] The chief governour of a 
province among the i urks. 

To Becna'w. v. a. [from be and gnaw.] To bite ; to eat a- 
W av; to corrode; to nibble. 

His horfe is ftark fpoiled with the ftaggers, begnawn with the 

bots, waid in the back, and ftioulder fhotten. . 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

The worm of confcience ftiil begnaw thy ioul. . 

Shakefp. Richard III. 

Bego'ne. interjiff, [only a coalition of the words begone.] Go 

away; hence; hafte away. 

Begone! the goddefs cries, with ftern difdain ; 

Begone! nor dare the hallow’d ftream to ftain. 

She fled, for ever banifh’d from the train 
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Be go t. 1 The participle pafftve of the verb beget. 

Bego'tten. ) r .. 

Remember that thou waft begot of them. Ecclus, vii. 26 . 

The firft be met, Antiphates the brave, 

But bafe begotten on a Theban flave. Dryden' s Mneid. 

To Begre'ase. v. a. [from be and greafe.] 1 o foil or dawb 
with unCluous or fat matter. 

To Begri'me. v.a. [from be and grime. See Grime and Grim.] 
To foil with dirt deep impreffed ; to foil in fuch a manner that 
the natural hue cannot eafily be recovered. 

Her name, that was as frefh 
As Dian’s vifage, is now begrim’d, and black 
As my own face. Shakefp. Othello. 

ToBegui'le. v. a. [from be and guile.] 

1. To impofe upon ; to delude ; to cheat. 

This I fay, left any man ftiould beguile you with enticing 
words. Col off . ii. 4. 

The ferpent me beguil’d, and I did eat ! 

Miltons Paradife Lojl, b. x. 
Whofoever -fees a man, who would have beguiled, and im- 
pofed upon him, by making him believe a lie, he may truly 
fay, that is the man who would have ruined me. South. 

2. To deceive ; to evade. 

Is wretchednefs depriv’d that benefit. 

To end itfelf by death ? ’Twas yet fome comfort. 

When mifery could beguile the tyrant’s rage, 

And fruftrate his proud will. Shakefp. King Lear. 

3. To deceive pleafingly ; to amufe. 

With thefe fometimes Ihe doth her time beguile ; 

Thefe do by fits her phantafy pofiefs. Sir J. Davies. 

Sweet leave me here a while ; 

My fpirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 

The tedious day withfleep. FLamlet. 

Begu'n. 'Fhe participle pa five of begin. 

But thou bright morning ftar, thou rifing fun. 

Which in thefe latter times haft brought to light 
Thofe myftcries, that, fince the world begun , 

Lay hid in darknefs and eternal night. Sir J. Davies. 

Beha'lf. n.f. [This word Skinner derives from half, and inter- 
prets it, for my half ; as, for my part. It feems to me rather 
corrupted from behoof, profit ; the pronunciation degenerating 
eafilyto behafe ; which, in imitation of other words fo found- 
ed, was written, by thofe who knew not the etymology, be- 
half.] 

1. Favour; caufe. 

_ He was in confidence with thofe who defigned the deftruc- 
tton of Strafford ; againft whom he had contracted fome pre- 
judice, in the behalf of his nation. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Were but my heart as naked to thy view, 

Marcus would fee it bleed in his behalf Addi fan's Cato. 

Never was any nation bleffedwith more frequent interpofi- 
tions of divine providence in its behalf. Atterbury. 

2. Vindication ; fupport. 

He might, in his prefence, defy all Arcadian knights, in the 
behalf of his miftrefs’s beauty. ° Sidney. 

Left the fiend. 

Or in behalf of man, or to invade 

Vacant poffeffion, fome new trouble raife. Paradife Lofl. 
Others believe, that, by the two Fortunes, were meant pro- 
fperity or affliction; and produce, in their behalf, an ancient 
monument. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

1 o Beha've. v. a. [from be and have.] 

1. To carry ; to conduct : ufed almoft always with the recipro- 
cal pronoun. 

We behaved not ourfclves diforderly among you. 

U v/lr r 1 2 T^ejfal. iff- 7. 

Mamfeft figns came from heaven, unto thofe that behaved 
themfelves manfully. 2 Macc. ii. 2 1 . 

1 o their wills wedded, to their errours flaves, 

No man, like them, they think, himfelf behaves. ’ Denham. 
We io live, and fo act, as if we were fecure of the final ifliie 
and event ot things, however we may behave ourfelvcs. 

Vol. I. Attefbury. 
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2. It feems formerly to have had the fenfe of, to govern ; to full- 
due ; to difeipline : but this is not now ufed. _ 

But who his limbs with labours, and ms mind . 

Behaves with cares, cannot fo eafy mifs. Fairy Bjieen> b. iu 
W ith fuch fober and unnoted paffion, 

He did behave his anger ere ’twas fpent, 

As if he had but prov’d an argument. Shakefp . limon* 

To Behave, v.n. To act; to conduCt one’s felf. It is taken 
either in a good or a bad fenfe; as, he behaved well or ill. 

Beha'viour. n.f. [from behave!] 

1. Manner of behaving one’s felf, whether good or bad ; man- 

Mopfa, curious in any thing but her own good behaviour, 

followed Zelmane. Stdne ? k 

2. External appearance. 

And he changed his behaviour before them, and feigrled him- 
felf mad in their hands. _ 1 Sam xxi. 13. 

3. Gefture; manner of aCfion, adapted to particular occafions. 

Well witnefflng the moft fubmiflive behaviour , that a thralled 
heart could exprefs. Sidney & 

WFen we make profeffion of our faith, we ftand ; when we 
acknowledge our fins, or feek unto God for favour, we fall 
down ; becaufe the gefture of conftancy becometh us beft in 
the one, in the other the behaviour of humility. Hooker , b. v. 

One man fees how much another man is a fool, when he 
dedicates his behaviour to love. Shakefp. Much ado about Noth. 

4. Elegance cf manners ; gracefulnefs. 

He marked, in Dora’s dancing, good grace and handfome be- 
haviour. Sidney, b. i* 

The beautiful prove accompliftied, but not of great lpirit ; 
and ftudy, for the moft part, rather behaviour than virtue. 

Bacon's Ornam. Rational. N° 63; 
He who advifeth the philofopher, altogether devoted to the 
Mufes, fometimes to offer facrifice to the altars of the Graces, 
thought knowledge imperfect without behaviour. JVotior.. 

5. Condudf; general practice; courle of life. 

To him, who hath a profpedf of the ftate that attends men af- 
ter this life, depending on their behaviour here, themeafures of 
good and evil are changed. Locke * 

6. To be upon one's behaviour. A familiar phrafe, noting fuch a 
ftate as requires great caution ; a ftate in which a failure in be- 
behaviour will have bad confequences. 

Tyrants themfelves are upon their behaviour to a fuperiour 
power. L'EJlrange's Fables » 

To Behe'ad. v. a. [from be and head.] To deprive of the 
head ; to kill by cutting off the head. 

See a reverend Syracufan merchant 
Beheaded publickly. Shakefp, Romeo and Juliet. 

His beheading he underwent with all chriftian magnanimity. 

Clarendon , b. vii e 

On each fide they fly. 

By chains c.onnext, and, with deftrudtive fweep, 

Behead whole troops at once. Philips. 

Mary, queen of the Scots, was beheaded in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. . . Addifon on Italy * 

Behe'ld. particip. paffive, from behold ; which fee. 

All hail ! ye virgin daughters of the main ! 

Y e ftreams, beyond my hopes beheld again ! Pope's Odyffey . 

Be'hemoth. n.f. Behemoth, in Hebrew, fignifies beafts in' ge- 
neral, particularly the larger kind, fit for fervice. But Job 
fpeaks of an animal, which he calls behemoth , and deferibes its 
particular properties at large, in chap. xl. 15. Bochart has ta- 
ken much care to make it appear to be the hippopotamus, or 
nver-horfe. Santtius thinks it is an ox. The Fathers fuppofe 
the devil to be meant by it. But we agree with the generality 

0i 1 i n f er P reters J in their opinion, that it is the elephant. C timet. 

Behold now behemoth , which I made with thee ; he eateth 
grafsasanox. y b , 

Behold ! in plaited mail 

Sebemtb rears his head. Thmfofs Summer, l. 6gc. 

Be hen. ) n.f Valerian roots. Alfo a fruit refembling the tama- 

ijEN. 5 rilk, from which perfumers extract an oil. Dia 

Behe st n.f. [from be and heft-, ha= r , Saxon.] Command] 
precept ; mandate. 

Her tender youth had obediently lived under her parents 
of * my di l £° Ut frammg ’ ° Ut ° f her own wil] > the forechoofing 

Such joy he had their ftubborn hearts to quell, ' ^ 

And fturdy courage tame with dreadful awe, 

1 hat his behejl they fear’d as proud tyrant’s law. Fain i> 

1, mellenger from everlafting Jove, 

In his great name thus his behejl do tell. Fairfux, b.i./l.i-. 

_ Bo vifit off thofe happy tribes, ' 

On high behejl s his angels to and fro 
Pafs d frequent. Milton's Paradife Loft, b, v i. / T 

Rdgn thou in heft, thy kingdom; let me ferve 
in lieav n God ever bleft, and his divine 
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Bebefts obey, worthieft to be obey’d ! Paradife Loll h 
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Guypn, mindful of his vqw yplight, 
tJp rofc from drowfy couch, and him add re ft. 

Unto the journey which he had behight. 

Fairy ^j;een, b. ii. cunt, ii. 

Tq entruft 5 to commit. 

That moft glorious houfe that glift’reth bright, 

Whereof the keys are to thy hand bebigbt 
By wife Fidelia, Fairy Queen, b. i. card. x./lanz. 50. 

Perhaps, to call 3 to name 5 bight being often put, in old au- 
thors, tor named , or was named. 

Behi'nd. prep . fhinhan, Saxon J 
I, At the back of another. 

Acomates ha {fed with two hundred harquebufiers, which he 
had caufed his horfemen to take behind them upon their horfes. 

Knotted s Fliflory of the Turks'* 

On the back part 3 not before. 

She came in the prefs behind , and touched, Mark, v. 27. 

3. Towards the back. 

The Benjamites looked behind than. f udges, xx. 4c, 

4. Following another. 

Her hyfband v/ent with her, weeping behind her. iSamXn. 1 6« 

5. Remaining after the departure of fomething elfe. 

He left behind him, myfelf, and a lifter, both born in one 
hour. Shakejp. Twelfth Flight . 

Piety and virtue are not only delightful for the prefent, but 
they leave peace and contentment behind them. Tillotfon , 

6. Remaining after the death of thofe to whom it belonged. 

What he gave me to publilh,, was but a fmall part of what he 
left behind him. Popes L etters. 

7. At a diftance from fomething going befove. 

Such is the fwiftnefs of your mind, 

That, like the earth’s, it leaves our fenfe behind. Dryden. 

8. Inferiour to another 3 having die pafteriour place with regard 
to excellence. 

.After the overthrow of this ftrft houfe of God, a fecond was 
crcdied ; but with fo great odds, that they wept, which beheld 
how much this latter came behind it. Hooker , b. 5. § 1. 

g. On the other fide of fomething. 

From light retir’d, behind his daughter’s bed. 

He, for approaching deep, compos’d his head, Dryden* 
JBehi'nd. adv. 

1. Out of fight 3 not yet produced to view 3 remaining. 

We cannot be fure, that we have all the particulars before 
us 3 and that there is no evidence behind , and yet unfeea, which 
may caft the probability on the other fide. Locke. 

2. Moft of the former fenfes may become adverbial , by fuppref- 
ftng the accufatm cafe 3 as, I left my money behind , or be- 
hind me. 

Behindhand, adv. [from behind and hand.] 

1. In a ftate in which rents or profits, or any advantage, is anti- 
' ' cipated 3 fo that lefs is to be received, gr more performed, than 

the natural or juft proportion. 

Your trade would fuffier, if your being behindhand has made 
the natural ufe fo high, that your tradefman cannot live upon 
his labour. Locke. 

2. Not upon equal terms, with regard to forwardnefs. In this 
fenfe, it is followed by with. 

Confider, whether it is not better to be half a year behindhand 
with the fafhionable part of the world, than to ft rain beyond 
his circumftances. Spectator, N° 48 ". 

3. Shakefpcare ufes it as an adjetlive, but ligentioufly, for back- 
ward 3 tardy. 

And thefe thy offices, 

So rarely kind, are as interpreters 

Of my behindhand flacknefs. Shakefp. J Vinter s Tale. 

To BEIIO'LD. v. a. pret. I beheld , J have beheld , or beholden. 
[bchealfcan, Saxon.] To view ; to fee 5 to look upon. 

Son of man, behold with thine eyes, and hear with thine 
ears ; Ezek. xl. 4. 

When fonie young Theffialians, on horfeback, were beheld 
afar off, while their horfes watered, while their heads were de- 
preffed, they were conceived by the fpeftators to be one animal. 

Brown's Vidgar Errours , b. i. c. 4. 
Man looks aloft, and, with erefted eyes, 

T Folds his own hereditary ikies. Dryden , 

At this, the former tale again he told, 

With thund’ring tone, and dreadful to behold. Dryden' s fab. 
Beho'ld. interject, [from the verb.] See j lq : a word by which 
attention is excited, or admiration noted. 

Behold! I am with thee, and will keep thee. Gen. xjcyiii- J 5 * 
When out of hope, behold her ! not far off, 

Such as I faw her in my dream, adorn’d 
With what all earth or heaven could beftow, 

To make her amiable. Miltons Paradife Left , b. viii. /. 48 r. 
BehoNden, particip. adj. [ gehouden , Dutch 3 that is, held in ob- 
ligation. It is. very corruptly written beholding.] Obliged; 
bound in gratitude j with the particle to. 

Horns, which fuch as you are fain to be beholden to your 
wives for. Shakefp. As you hie it. 

Little are we beholden to your love, 

And little looked for at your helping hands. Shakefp. R. IJ 1 . 
1 fgund vou next; in refpeft of bond both of near alliance, 
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and particularly of communication in ftudi.es ; wherein I muft 
acknowledge myfelf beholden to. you. Bacon's E/favs 

I think myfelf mightily beholden to you for the r-eprehenfion 
you then gave us. Addijon. Guardian , N 3 , 0o 

We, who fee men under the awe of juftice, cannot conceive 
what favage creatures they would be without it 3 and h 0 w 
much beholden we are to that wife contrivance. Atterburv 
BehqYder. n.f [from behold.] Spectator 3 be. that looks in- 
on any thing. 

Was this the face, 

That, like the fun, did make beholden wink ? Shakefp. R.R 

'I hefe beafts among 
Beholders rude, and lhal]ow to difeern 
Half what in thee is fair, one man except. 

Who fees thee ? Ml lion's Paradife Lofl, b. [x. /. 54^. 

M hings of wonder give no lefs delight 
To the wife Maker’s, than beholders, light. Dcflam 

1 he juftling chiefs in rude encounters join, 

Each fair leboldcr trembling for her knight. Granville. 
The charitable foundations in the church of R.ome, exceed 
all the demands of charity, and raife envy, rather than conipafi 
fion, in the. breafts of beholders. Atterhnry. 

Beho lding, adj. [corrupted from beholden.] Obliged. 
Beholden. 

Becaufe 1 \vculd not be beholding to fortune for any part of 
the victory, I defeended. Sidney , b. ii, 

Beho'lding. n.f Obligation. 

Love to virtue, and not to any particular beholdings , hath ex- 
preffed this my teftiinony. Carew's Swwey of Ccrntyal! 

Beho'ldingness. n.f [from beholding, miftaken for beholden.] 
The ftate of being obliged. 

The king invited us to his court, fo as I muft acknowledge 
a beholdiv griefs unto him. Sidney, b, if. 

In this my debt I feem’d loth to cpnfefs, 

In that i ftyunn’d Lcholdingncfs. Donne. 

Beiio'of. n.f. [from behoove .] That which behooves 3 that 
which is advantageous 3 profit 5 advantage. 

Her majefty may alter any thing of theffe laws, that may be 
more both for her own behoof, and for the good of the people. 

Spcnfer on Ireland* 
No mean recompence it brings 
T o your behoof: if I that region loft, 

AH ufurpation thence expell’d, reduce 

To her original darknefs, and your fwav. Milton. 

Wer’t thou fome ftar, which, from the ruin’d roof 
Of jfhak’d Olympus, by mifchance didft fall ; 

Which careful Jove, in nature’s true behoof 
Took up, and in fit place did reinstate. Milton , 

Becaufe it was for the behoof of the animal, that, upon any 
fudden accident, it might be awakened, there were no fhutsof 
floppies made for the ears. Ray on the Creation , 

It would be of no behoof, for the fettling of government, un- 
lefs there were a way taught, how to know the perfen to whom 
belonged this power and dominion. Lock, 

To BEHO'OVR. v. n. [bchopap, Saxon; it is a duty.] 1 obc 
fit; to be meet ; either with refpeft to duty, neceffity, or con- 
venience. It is ufed only imperfonally with it. 

For better examination of their quality, it behooveih the very 
foundation and root, the higheft wellfpring and fountain of 
them, to be difeovered. Hooker, b i. § >• 

He did fo prudently temper his paffions, as that noneof them 
made him wanting in the offices pf life, which it behooved, or 
became him to perform. Atterbury. 

But fhould you lure the monarch of the brook, 

Behooves you then to ply your fineft art 7 homjbn's Spring, 
Beho'oveful. adj. [from behoof.] Ufdul; profitable 3 advan- 
tageous. This word is fomewhat antiquated. 

It is very behooveful in this country of Ireland, where there 
are walk, deferts full of grafs, that the fame fhould be eaten 
down. Spenfer on Ireland, 

Laws are many times full of imperfeftions ; and that which 
is fuppofed behooveful unto men, proveth oftentimes moft per- 
nicious, Hooker, b, i\. §• 

Madam, we have culled fuch neccffaries 
As are behooveful for our ftate tomorrow. Sh. Rom. and JA 
It may be moft behooveful for princes, in matters of grace? t( j. 
tranfaft the fame publickly ; fo it is as requilite, in matters of 
judgment, punifhment, and cenfure, that the fame be trani- 
kted privately. 

Beho'ovefuley , adv, [from behooveful.] Profitably; ukiin}« 
Tell us of more weighty diflikes than thefe, and that may 
more beboovpfully import the reformation, Sperjer or. /? 1 * 

Beho't. [ preterite , as it feems, of behight, to promife.] 

With fharp intended fling fo rude him imote 9 
That to the earth him drove as ftriken dead, 

Ne living wight would have him life bebot. 

To Beho'wl. v, a. [from be and hqwld] 

1. To howl at, 

Now the hungry lion roars, . -• 

And the wolf behowls the mqcn. Shakefp, mtiifujn- 

2. Perhaps, to ho wl over, or lament clarnorouljy, 

BeJnq. particip. [from be,] rT\)Qkj 
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Thofe, who have their hope in another life, look upon 
thcmfelves as being on their pailage through this. Atterbury. 

Being, n.f [from be.] 

1. Exigence; oppofed to nonentity. 

Of him all things have both received their firft being, and 
fficir continuance to be that which they are. Hooker. , b. v. 

Yet is not God the author of her ill, 

Though author of her being, and being there. Davies . 

There is none but he, 

Whofe being I do fear : and under him 

My genius is rebuked. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Thee, Father, firft they fung, omnipotent, 

Immutable, immortal, infinite. 

Eternal king ! Thee, author of all being, 

Fountain of light ! Milton's Far. Lofl, b. iii. /. 374. 

Merciful and gracious, thou gaveft us being, railing us from 
’ nothing to be an excellent creation. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
Conlider every thing as not yet in being 3 then examine, if 
it muft needs have been at all, or what ether ways it might 
have been. Bentley. 

2 . A particular ftate or condition. 

Thofe happy Fpirits, which ordain’d by fate 
For future being, and new bodies wait. Dryden' s dEneid. 

Heav’n from all creatures hides the book of fate; 

From brutes what men, from men what fpirits know 3 
Or who could fuffer being here below ? Pope's EJfay on Man. 

3. The perfon exifting. 

Ah, fair, yet falfe 3 ah, being form’d to cheat. 

By feerrxng kindnefs, mixtwith deep deceit. Dryden. 

It is folly to feek the approbation of any being, befides the 
fupreme 3 becaufe no other being can make a right judgment of 
us, and becaufe we can procure no confiderable advantage 
from the approbation of any other being. Addifon. Spectator. 
As now your own, our beings were of old. 

And once inclos’d in woman’s beauteous mold. Pope. 

Be'ing. conjunct, [from be.] Since. Di£i. 

Be it so. A phrafe of anticipation,^])^ it be fo 3 or of per- 
miffion, let it be fo. 

My gracious duke, 

Be't fo fire will not here, before your grace, 

Confent to marry with Demetrius 3 

I beg the ancient privilege of Athens. Sh. Midf. N. Dream. 
To Belabour, v. a. [from be and labour.] To beat; to 
thump : a word in low fpeech. 

What feveral madneftes in men appear : 

Oreftes runs from fancy’d furies here 3 
Ajax belabours there an harmlefs ox. 

And thinks that Agamemnon feels the knocks. Dryden, jun. 
He fees virago Nell belabour. 

With his own ftaft, his peaceful neighbour. Swift. 

To Bela ce. v. a. [Sea term.] To fallen; as to belace a rope. D. 
Be'lamie. n.f [bel amie, Fr.j A friend 3 an intimate. This 
word is out of ufe. 

Wife Socrates 
Pour d out his life, and laft philofophy, 
f ths fair Critias, his deareft bclanue. Fairy b. ii. c. vii. 
Be lAmour. n.f. [ bel amour , Fr.j Gallant 3 confort 3 para- 
mour : obfolcte. 

^ 0> 1°’ h° w brave Ihe decks her bounteous bow’r, 

^/ith lilken curtains, and gold coverlets, 

^ Therein to fhrovvd her fumptuous belamour. Fairy Vf b. ii. 

Bela ted. adj. [Irom be and late.] Benighted; out of doors 
late at night. 

Fairy elves, 

Whofe midnight revels, by a foreft fide. 

Or fountain, iome belated peafant fees, 

Or dreams he fees. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. i. 1 . 781. 

Or near hleetditch’s oozy brinks. 

Belated , feems on watch to lie. Swift 

To Bel A'Y. v a [from be and lay ; as, to waylay, to lie in wait ’ 
to lay wait for.] 

1. I o block up 3 to flop the paffage. 

The fpeedy horfe all palfages belay. 

And fpur their fmoaking fteeds to crofs their way. Dryden. 

2. 1 o place in ambulh. 

Gain ft fuch ftrong caftles needeth greater might, 
han thofe fmall forces ye were wont belay. Spiff, fonn. xiv 
To Belay a rep, [Sea term.] To fplice ; to meLVrope, by 
laying one end over another. ^ 

v - n [bealcan, Saxon.] 

1. I o eject: the wind from the ftomach 3 to erua. 

Pi 1 ’ ? W;lters boil > an ^5 belching from below, 

J-K . lands as froin a forceful engine throw. Dryden' s Virtr 

fcte bowels' 0 " fmdl ln thei jfp ' V’T and 

To iflue out by eruption. 

A triple pile of plumes his creft adorn’d, 

To Belch ? flames Chimera turn’d. D,yde„. 

from V i n F ° hr0 ^ out from the ftomach; to eiea 

■* • • — ixsi 

l !>=/ are aii but ftomachs, and we all but food ; 
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They eat us hlmgerly, and, when they’re full, ^ 

1 hey^ ^11 belco us. o; n / 

The bitcernefs of it I now belch from my heart. Sh. Cymuel. 

Immediate in a flame, , 

But foon obfeur’d with fmoke, all heav’n appear d, . 

From thefe deep-throated engines belch'd, i arad. Loji, b. vi. 

The gates that now 

Stood open wide, lel'ching outrageous flame T „ 

B ar into chaos, fince the fiend pafs'd through. Parad. Loft. 

Roucrh as their favage lords who rang’d the wood. 

And, fat with acorns, belch’d their windy food. Dryden. 

There belcht the mingl’d ftreams of wine and b ood, _ 
And human flefh, his indigefted food. Pope's Odyffey, b. ix. 

When I an am’rous kifs defign d, 

I belch'd an hurricane of wind. Swift.- 

Belch, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 . The a<St of erudbition. 

2. A cant term for malt liquour. 

A fudden reformation would follow, among all forts of peo- 
ple 3 porters would no longer be drunk with belch. Dennis . 

Belda'-M. n.f \_belle dame, which, in old French, fignified pro- 
bably an old woman, -as belle age, old age.] 

1. An old woman ; generally a term of contempt, marking the 
laft degree of old age, with all its faults and miferies. 

Then ling of fecret things that came to pafs, 

When beldam nature in her cradle was. Miltons 

2 . A hag. 

Why, how now, Hecat, you look angerly ? — 

— Have I not reafon, beldams , as you are ? 

Saucy and overbold ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The refty fieve wagg’d ne’er the more 3 
I wept for woe, the tefty beldam fwore. Dryden . 

To BELEAGUER, v. a. [beleggeren, Dutch.] Tobefiege; to 
block up a place 3 to lie before a town. 

Their bufinefs, which they carry on, is the general concern- 
ment of the Trojan camp, then beleaguer'd by Turnus and the 
Latins. Dryden e Dufrefnoy , Preface . 

Again ft beleaguer'd heav’n the giants move : 

Hills pil’d on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 

'Fo make their mad approaches to the fky. Dryden. Ovid. 

Bele'agurer. n. f. [from beleaguer.] One thatbefieges a place. 

BelemnFtes. n. f. [from &K&, a dart or arrow, becaufe of its 
refemblance to the point of an arrow.] Arrowhead, or ftnger- 
ftone, of a whitifh and fometimes a gold colour. 

Belflo'wer. n.f [ from bell and fewer, becaufe of the fhape cf 
its flower 3 in Latin campanula.] A plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, fhnped like a bell, and, be- 
fore it is blown, is cf a pentagonal figure 3 and, when fully 
opened, cut into five fegments at the top. The feed veffcl is 
divided into three ceils, each having a hole at the bottom, by 
which the feed is emitted. There is a vaft number of the fpe- 
cies of this plant, j . The talleft pyramidal belflower. 2. T he 
blue peach-leaved belflower. 3. The white peach-leaved b el- 
flower. 4. Garden beifower, with oblong leaves and flowers 3 
commonly called Canterbury bells. 5. Canary belflower , with 
orrach leaves and a tuberofe root. 6. Blue belflower , with edible 
roots, commonly called rampions. 7. Venus looking-glafs bel- 
flower, ^ he. I lie firft fort is commonly cultivated to adorn 

t nmnies, halls, Gjc. in fummer. It produces fometimes 
twelve branches, four or five feet high, with large beautiful 
flowers, almoft the whole length of the ftalks. The peach- 
leaved beflowers are very hardy, and may be planted in open 
eds or borders, where they will flower very ftrono-. The Can- 
terbury bells are biennial. The Canary belflower is one of the 
moft beautiful plants of the greenhoufe, yielding its flowers 
in December, January, and February. The rampion is propa- 
qated for its root, which was formerly in greater efteem in Eng- 
land than at preient. The forts of Venus looking-g dfs are an- 
nual plants. * 5 J 

Belfo'under. n.f. [from bell and found.] He whofe trad^t 
is to found or caft bells. C 

1 hofe that make recorders know this, and likewife bel- 

AVifV TVd • U ‘r 0f 'l 161 - bdlS - Natural HiJ}. 

[ J V Be ffroy m French, is a tower; which was per- 
haps the true word t.U thofe, who knew not its original, cor- 

Z wl. b "" f ' l * — ™ 

**• ^ “>• 

BelgYrd. n. f [belle egard, Fr.] A foft^glance 3 1 Irind^ 
gard . an old word, now wholly difufed. 

Upon her eyelids many graces fat, 

Under the fhadow of her even brows, 

Vv orking belgards, and amorous retreats. Falro O h ij 

To J^eli'e. [from be and lie.] j ^ 

1. I o counterfeit; to feign 3 to mimick. 

Which durft, with horfes hoofs tW 
And martia! brafs, belie the thunder’s found ^ gr ° U ^ d ’ 

J he ^ la Pe of man, and imitated beaft ’ Dr ydcn. 

ri thS . w . ort!s ’ the gefture could fupply 
Tne habit mimick, and 4 , mien belie. “Aden's Fables. 

2. T# 


re- 
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To give the lie to ; to charge With falfehoocL 
Sure there is none but fears a future ftate ; 

And when the moft obdurate fwear they do not. 

Their trembling hearts belie their boaftful tongues. Dfyden. 

Paint, patches, jewels laid afide, 

At night aftronomers agree, 

The evening has the day belied , 

And Phyllis is fome forty-three. Prior. 

3. To calumniate ; to raife falfe reports of any man. 

5 Tis (lander, whofe breath 
Rides on the polling winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world. Shakcfp. Cymbcline. 

Thou doft belie him, Piercy, thou beliejl him ; 

He never did encounter with Glendower. Shakcfp. Hen. IV. 

4. To give a falfe reprefentation of anything. 

Uncle, for heav’n’s fake, comfortable words. — 

— Should I do fo, I fhould belie my thoughts. Shakefp. R. II. 

Tufcan Valerus by force o’ercame, 

And not belied his mighty father’s name. Dryden s JEneid. 

In the difpute whate’er I faid, 

My heart was by my tongue belied ; 

And in my looks you might have read, 

HoW much I argu’d on your iide. Prior. 

Beli'ef. n. f [from believe.] 

j. Credit given to fomething which we know not of ourfelves, 
on account of the authority by which it is delivered. 

Thofe comforts that {hall never ceafe. 

Future in hope, but prefent in belief. Wotton. 

Faith is a firm belief of the whole word of God, of his gof- 
pel, commands, threats, and promifes. JVake's Prep, for Death. 

2. The theological virtue of faith, or firm confidence of the truths 
of religion. 

No man can attain belief by the bare contemplation of heaven 
and earth ; for that they neither are fufficient to give us as 
much as the leaft fpark of light concerning the very principal 
myfteries of our faith. Hooker , b. v. §. 22. 

3. Religion ; the body of tenets held by the profeiTors of faith. 

In the heat of general perfecution, whereunto chriftian be- 
lief was fubjeft upon the firft promulgation, it much confirm- 
ed the weaker minds, when relation was made how God had 
been glorified through the fufferings of martyrs. Hooker , b. v. 

4. Perfuafion ; opinion. 

He can, I know, but doubt to think he will ; 

Yet hope would fain fubferibe, and tempts belief Milton. 
All treaties are grounded upon the belief that Hates will be 
found in their honour and obfervance of treaties. Temple. 

5. The thing believed ; the object of belief. 

Super Hi tious prophecies are not only the belief of fools, but 
the talk fometimes of wife men. Bacon . 

6. Creed; a form containing the articles of faith. 

Beli'evable. adj. [from believe .J Credible; that which may 

be credited or believed. 

To BELFEVE. v. a. [gelyyan, Saxon.] 

1. To credit upon the authority of another, or from fome other 

reafon than our perfonal knowledge. 

A propofition, which they are perfuaded, but do not know 
to be true, it is not feeing, but believing. Locke. 

Ten thoufand things there are, which we believe merely up- 
on the authority or credit of thofe who have fpoken or writ- 
ten of them. Watts' sLogick. 

2. To put confidence in the veracity of any one. 

The people may hear when I fpeak with thee, and believe 
thee for ever. Exodus , xix. 9. 

To Believe, v. n. 

1. To have a firm perfuafion of any thing. 

They may believe that the Lord God of their fathers, the 
God of Abraham, the God of Ifaac, and the God of Jacob, 
hath appeared unto thee. # Gcnefis , xlv. 

2. To exercife the theological virtue of faith. 

Now God be prais’d, that, to believing fouls, 

Gives light in darknefs, comfort in defpair. Shakefp. PI. VI. 
For with the heart man believeth unto righteoufnefs, and with 
the mouth confeffion is made unto falvation. Romans , x. 10. 

•7 With the particle in ; to hold as an objedt of faith. 

■** Believe in the Lord your God, fo {hall you be eftablilhed. 

2 Chron. xx. 20. 

4. With the particle upon ; to truft ; to place full confidence in ; 
to reft upon with faith. 

To them gave he power to become the fons of Cod, even 

to them that ° believe on his name. 7 <**> >1 12 ‘ 

5. / believe, is fometimes ufedas a way of flightly notmg fome 

want of certainty or exaQnefs. . 

Though they are, I believe, as high as moft fteeples in i.ng- 
land, ye? a perfon, in his drink, fell down, without any other 
hurt than the breaking of an arm. Add, Jon on Italy. 

Beli'ever. n.f. [from believe .] 

j . He that believes, or gives credit. , ... 

Difcipline began to enter into confluft with churches, which, 
in extremity, had been believers of it. Hooker , 1 lej. 

2 . A profeffour of chriftianity. 

Infidels themfelves did difeern in matters of In e, when be- 
lievers did well, when otherwife. Hooker, b. 2. 2. 


If he which writeth, do that which is forcible, how {hould 
he which readeth, be thought to do that, which, in itfelf, is of 
no force to work belief, and to fave believers ? Hooker \ b. v. 

Myfteries held by us have no power, pomp, or wealth, but 
have been maintained by the univerfal body of true believers 
from the days of the apoftles, and will be to the refurreftion * 
neither will the gates of hell prevail againft them. Swift 
Beli'evingly. adv. [from to believe.] After a believing manl 


ner. 


Beli'ke. adv. [from like , as by likelihood .] 

1. Probably; likely; perhaps. 

There came out of the fame woods a horrible foul bear 
which fearing, belike, while the lion was prefent, came furi- 
oufly towards the place where I was. Sidney: 

Belike fortune was afraid to lay her treafures, where they 
{hould be ftained with fo many perfections. Sidney. 

Lord Angelo, belike , thinking me remifs in my office, awa- 
kens me With this unwonted putting on. Shakefp. M.for Meaf. 

Jofephus affirineth, that one of them remained even in his 
time ; meaning, belike , fome ruin or foundation thereof. 

Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World. 

2. It is fometimes ufed in a fenfe of irony ; as, we are to fuppofe. 

We think, belike, that he will accept what the meaneft of 
them would difdain. Hooker , b. viii. § 1 5. 

God appointed the fea to one of them, and the land to the 
other, becaufe they were fo great, that the fea could not hold 
them both; for elfe, belike , if the fea had been large enough, we 
might have gone a fifhing for elephants. Brerew. on Languages. 
Brli've. adv. [bilive. Sax. probably from bi and lipe, in the 
fenfe of vivacity ; fpeed ; quickncfs.J Speedily ; quickly : a 
word out of ufe. 

By that fame way the direful dames do drive 
Their mournful chariot, fill’d with rufty blood, 

And down to Pluto’s houfe are come belive. Fairy b. i: 
BELL. n.f. [bel, Saxon; fuppofed, by Skinner, to come from 
pelvis, Lat. a bafin. See Ball.] 

1. A veftel, or hollow body of caft metal, formed to make anoife 
by the aCl of a clapper, hammer, or fome other inftrument 
ftriking againft it. Bells are always in the towers of churches, 
to call the congregation together. 

Your flock, afiembled by the bell. 

Encircled you, to hear, with rev’rence. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Get thee gone, and dig my grave thyfelf. 

And bid the merry bells ring to thy ear. 

That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. Shakefp. H. IV. 
Four bells admit twenty four changes in ringing, and five 
bells one hundred and twenty. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

He has no one neceflary attention to any thing, but the bell , 
which calls to prayers twice a day. Addifon. Spell. N° 264. 

2. It is ufed for any thing in the form of a bell, as the cups of 
flowers. 

Where the bee fucks, there fuck I, 

In a cowflip’s bell I lie. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

The humming bees that hunt the golden dew, 

* In fummer’s heat on tops of lilies feed, 

And creep within their bells to fuck the balmy feed. Dryden. 

3. A fmall hollow globe of metal perforated, and containing in it 
a folid ball ; which, when it is fhaken by bounding againft the 
fides, gives a found. 

As the ox hath his yoke, the horfe his curb, and the faulcon 
his bells, fo hath man his defire. Shakefp. As you like it. 

4. To bear the bell. To be the firft, from the wether, that car- 
ries a bell among the fheep, or the firft horfe of a drove that has 
bells on his collar. 

5. The Italians have carried away the bell from all other nations, 
as may appear both by their books and works. 

Hakewell on Providence. 

To Jhake the bells. A phrafe, in Shakefpeare, taken from the bells 
of a hawk. 

Neither the king, nor he that loves him beft. 

The proudeft he that holds up Lancafter, 

Dares ftir a wing, if Warwick /hakes his bells. Shakefp. HNI. 
To Bell. v. n. [from the noun.] To grow in buds or flowers, 
in the form of a bell. 

Hops, in the beginning of Auguft, bell, and are fometimes 
r jp e Mortimer s Hujlandry. 

Bell-fashioned, adj. [from bell and fajhion .] Having the 

form of a bell. . , 

The thorn apple rifes with aftrong round ftalk, having iar r e 
bell-fajhioned flowers at the joints. Mortimer s Art of Husbandry, 
Belle, n.f. [beau, belle, Fr.] A young lady. 

What motive could compel 
A well-bred lord t’ aflault a gentle belle ; 

O fay, what ftranger caufe yet unexplor’d, , , , 

Could make a gentle belle reject a lord ? Pope s R. oft je cl a- 
BELLES LETT RES. n.f [Fr.] Polite literature. It has n 

^ The exa&nefs of the other, is to admit of fomething like 
difeourfe, efpecially in what regards the belles lettjes. 
BeYlibone. n. f [from bellus, beautiful, and tor, good, J ^ ' 
belle bonne, Fr.] A woman excelling both in beau ) 
goodnefs. A word now out of ufe. p an 




BEL 

Pan may be proud, that ever he begot 
Such a be Hi bone. 

And Syrinx rejoice, that ever was her lot 

To bear fuch a one. Spenfer's P aflora.s. 

Eelu'gerous. adj. [belliger, Lat.] Waging war. Dig. 

Be Y ling. n.f A hunting term, fpoken of a roe, when lhe 
makes a noife in rutting time. Dtft- 

BelliYotent. adj. [ bellipotens , Lat.] Puinant; mighty in 

_ Diet. 

war. 

To BeYlow. v. n. [bellan, Saxon.] 

j, To make a noife as a bull. 

Jupiter became a bull, and bellow'd ; the green Neptune 
A ram, and bleated. Shakefp. Winter s Tale. 

What bull dares bellow, or what fheep dares bleat 
Within the lion’s den ? Dryden’ s Spanif) Friar. 

But now, the hufband of a herd mult be 
Thy mate, and bellowing fons thy progeny. Dryden. 

2. To make any violent outcry. 

He faften’d on my neck, and bellow'd out, 

As he’d burft heav’n. Shakefp. King Lean 

3. To vociferate ; to clamour. In this fenfe, it is a word of 
contempt. 

The dull fat captain, with a hound’s deep throat, 

Would bellow out a laugh in a bafe note. Dryd. Perf fat. v. 
This gentleman is accuftomed to roar and bellow fo terribly 
loud, that he frightens us. Tatler, N 9 54. 

4. To roar as the fea in a ftorm ; or as the wind ; to make any 
continued noife, that may caufe terrour. 

Till, at the laft, he heard a dreadful found, 

Which through the wood loud bellowing did rebound. 

Fairy ghteen, b. i. cant. y.Jlanz. 7. 

The rifing rivers float the nether ground ; 

And rocks the bellowing voice of boiling feas rebound. Dryd. 

BeYlows. n.f [bilij, Sax. perhaps it is corrupted from bellies , 
the wind being contained in the hollow, or belly. It has no fin- 
gular ; for we ufually fay a pair of bellows ; but Dryden has 
ufed bellows as a fingular . ] 

1. The inftrument ufed to blow the fire. 

Since fighs into my inward furnace turned, 

For bellows ferve to kindle more the fire. Sidney. 

One, with great bellows , gather’d filling air, 

And, with forc’d wind, the fuel did inflame. Fairy jg. b. ii. 

The fmith prepares his hammer for the ftroke, 

While the lung’d bellows hiffing fire provoke. Dryden’ s jfuv. 
The lungs, as belloivs, fupply a force of breath; and th oaf- 
pera arteria is as the nofe of bellows, to collect and convey the 
breath. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

2. In the following paflage, it is fingular. 

Thou neither, like a bellows , fwell’ft thy face. 

As if thou wert to blow the burning mafs 
; O f melting ore. Dryden’ s Perfius,fat. v. 

BeYluine, adj. [belluinus, Lat.] Beaftly; belonging to a beaft; 
favage; brutal. 

If human actions were not to be judged, men would have 
no advantage over beafts. At this rate, the animal and belluine 
life would be the beft. Atterbury s Preface to his Sermons. 

BE'LLY. n. f. [balg, Dutch ; hoi , bola , Welch.] 

1. That part of the human body which reaches from the breaft 
to the thighs, containing the bowels. 

The body’s members 

Rebell’d againft the belly ; thus accus’d it ;— 

I hat only like a gulf it did remain, 

Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 

Like labour with the reft. Shakefp. Corbtanus. 

2. In bealts, it is uled, in general, for that part of the body next 

the ground. 1 

And the Lord faid unto the ferpent, upon thy belly {halt thou 
go, and duft {halt thou eat all the days of thy life. Gen. iii. 14. 

^ fanfiliaT^ 5 m ^ ^ * S common ty uPed Hdicroufly or 

I fhall anfwer that better, than you can the getting up of the 
negro s belly ; the Moor is with child by you. 

T . Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

, 1 he is grown too big for the pretence, like Mrs. Prim- 

1 Th ^ c i . Congreve’s Way of the World. 

4 - 1 hat part of man which requires food, in oppofition to the 
hack, or that which demands cloaths. 

They were content with a licentious and idle life, wherein 
they might fill their bellies by fpoil, rather than by labour. 

Whofe god is their belly. ** '/m/dT 

on,? wf r 0WS , his gr J in upon marb!e > will have many a han- 
Vy belly before harveft. Arbuthnot’s Hijlory of J. Ball 

b- The part of any thing that fwells out into a larger cajfacitv 
« ^° rtun e Sometimes turneth the handle of the bottle, which 

to vrafu ^ “ ° f ' ^ after> the bel which is hard 

An Ti-ItVi 1 1 i ! Bacon’s Ornament. Ration. 

hut V u la y P hath the concave > or helly, not along the ftrino-§ 

6 b L at he ^ of the firings. Bacon’s Nat. Hijhry, ‘ S’ 
y place in which fomething is inclofed. ^ 

- l *t of the belly of hell cried I, and thou heardft my vo i ce . 

Vol, I. Jonah, ii. 2. 


BEL 

To BeYly. v. n. [from the noun.] To fwell into a larger ca 

pacity ; to hang out; to bulge out. 

Thus by degrees day waftes, figns ceafe to rile. 

For bellying earth, ftill riling up, denies 

Their light a paftage* and confines our eyes* 

& Creech’s Mamlius. 

The pow’r appeas’d, with winds fuffic d the fail, ^ 

The bellying canvas ftrutted with the gale. Drydens I aides, 
Loud ratt’ling {hakes the mountains and the plain, 

Heav’n bellies downwards, and delcends in rain. Dryden . 

’Midft thefe difports, forget they not to diench 
Themfelves with bellying goblets. *> n l P u 

BeYlyache. n.f [from belly and ached\ The colick; 01 pain 

in the bowels. 

BeYlybound. adj. [[from belly and bound .] Difeafed, fo as to 
be coftive, and fhrunk in the belly. 

BeYly-fretting. n.f [from belly andy^A] 
i r [With farriers.] The chafing of a horfe’s belly with the fore- 
girt. 

2. A great pain in a horfe’s belly, caufed by worms. Duff. 

BeYlyful. n.f. [ from belly and full.'] As much food as fills 
the belly, or fatisfies the appetite. 

BeYlygod. n.f [from belly and god.] A glutton; one who 
makes a god of his belly. 

What infinite wafte they made this way, the only ftory of 
Apicus, a famous bellygod, may fuffice to fhew. 

Hakewell on Providence * 

BeYly-pinched. adj. [from belly and pinch.] Starved. 

This night, wherein the cubdrawn bear would couch. 

The lion, and the belly-pinched wolf, 

Keep their furr dry; unbonnetted he runs. Shakefp. K. Lear . 
BeYlyroll. n. f [from belly and ro!l.~\ A roll fo called, as it 
feems, from entering into the hollows. 

They have two fmall harrows that they clap on each fide of 
the ridge, and fo they harrow right up and down, and roll it 
with a bellyroll, that goes between the ridges, when they have 
fown it. Mortimer’ s Husbandry. 

BeYly-timeer. n.f [from belly and timber .] Food ; mate- 
rials to fupport the belly. 

Where belly-timber, above ground 
Or under, was not to be found. Hudibras, cant, u 

The ftrength of every other member 
Is founded on your belly-timber. Prior . 

BeYly-worm. n. f. [from belly and worm. ] A Worm that 
breeds in the belly. 

BeYman. n.f. [from W/ and ?mp.] He whofe bufmefs it is to 
proclaim any thing in towns, and to gain attention by ringinc 
his bell. b 

It was the owl that fliriek’d, the fatal behnan 
Which gives the ftern’ft good night. Shakefp . Macbeth. 

Where Titian’s glowing paint the canvas warm’d, 

Now hangs the belman’s fong, and pafted here 
The colour’d prints of Overton appear. Gay’s Trivia 1 

The behnan of each parilh, as he goes his circuit, cries out 
every night, Paft twelve o’ clock. Szdfi 

Be'lmetal. n.f. [from hell and metal.] The metal of which 

bells are made ; being a mixture of five parts copper with one 
of pewter. 

Belmetal has copper one thoufand pounds, tin from three 
hundred to two hundred pounds, brafs one hundred and fifty 

, • , . r . Bacon’s Phyfical Re?nains . 

Colours which anfe on belmetal, when melted and poured on 
the ground, m open air, like the colours of water bubbles, are 
changed by viewing them at divers obliquities. Newton's Ott 

T ^ L0 CK ' V4 [from be and ,oci ^ To faften> as witb a " 

This is the hand, with which a vow’d contract 
Was fail bebek’d in thine. Shakefp. Mcafure for Meafure 
Be'lomancy. n.f [from (SiX®. and fcAlua.j 7 Mea J UU - 

Belomancy, or divination by arrows, hath been in reaueft 

Tf Alder ’ AlanS> G r anS .’ /f ] the AfriCanS and Tui '^ 

To_B EL g o'NC. w .„. [be/angenjZ Erronrs, i.v. , 22 . 

i . To be the property of. 

Fo hght on a part of a field belonging to Boaz. Ruth, ii. ? 

2* To be the province or bufinefs of. * 

There is no need of any fuch redrefs ; 

i th ? re WCre ’ ^ not helon S s t0 y OL »- Shakefp. Hen. IV- 

othlr paper. 3 " 211011 ° f latCnt P hiloi °P hc « f longs to 


an- 


0 rj, 1 ° J ove tlie care of heav’n and earth belongs. DrydWn-t 

3 - adhere, or be appendent to. H ' g, 

Fle went mto a d e fart belonging to Bethfaida. Luke ix in 

4 - I o have relation to. 3 x ‘ l°* 

6. To be referred to. ^ ' Phib fophical Principles. 

He careth for things that belong to the Lord T r 
Bej.0 ved. participle. [from be ± of £ jfu ll 

2 Z forvable. 




fervable, that, though the participle be of very frequent ufe, the 
verb is feldom or never admitted; as we fay, you are much 
beloved by me, but not, I belove you.] Loved ; dear. 

I think, it is not meet, 

Mark Anthony, fo well bclov'd of Caefar, 

Should outlive Caefar. Shakefp. Julius Caefar. 

In likenefs of a dove 

The fpirit defeended, while the father’s voice 
from heav’n pronounc’d him his beloved ion. 

Mi It oris Paradife Regained , b. i. /. 32. 
Belc/w .prep, [from be and low.] 

1. Under in place; not fo high. 

He’ll beat Aufidius’ head bclovj his knee, 

And tread upon his neck. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2. Inferiour in dignity. 

The noble Venetians think themfelves equal at lead to the 
eledlors of the empire, and but one degree below kings. 

Addifon on Italy , 

3. Inferiour in excellence. 

His Id vlliums of Theocritus are as much below his Manilius, 
as the fields are below the ftars. Felton on the Clafficks. 

4. Unworthy of ; unbefitting. 

’ Tis much below me on his throne to fit ; 

But when I do, you {hall petition it. Dryden s Indian Emp. 
Belo w, adv. 

1. In the lower place; in the place neareft the center. 

To men {landing beloiv on the ground, thofe that be on the 
top of Paul’s, feem much lefs than they are, and cannot be 
known ; but, to men above, thofe beloiv feem nothing fo much 
lefiened, and may be known. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/lory, N° 205. 

The upper regions of the air perceive the collection of the 
matter of the tempefts and winds before the air her e below j 
and therefore the obfeuring of the fmaller liars, is a fign of tem- 
ped: following. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory, N° 818. 

His fultry heat infedls the fky ; 

The ground below is parch’d, theheav’ns above us fry .Dryd. 

This faid, he led them up the mountain's brow. 

And fhews them all the {hining fields below. Dryden. 

2. On earth ; in oppofition to heaven. 

And let no tears from erring pity flow. 

For one that’s blefs’d above, immortaliz’d below. 

Smith , Do the Memory off. Philips. 
The faired: child of Jove, 

Below for ever fought, and blefs’d above. Prior. 

3. I11 hell ; in the regions of the dead ; oppofed to heaven and 
earth. 

The gladfome ghofts in circling troops attend. 

Delight to hover near ; and long to know 

What bus’nefs brought him to the realms below. Dryd. JEn. 

When fuff’ring faints aloft in beams {hall glow. 

And profp’rous traitors gnafli their teeth below. Dtckell. 

To Belo'wt. v. a. [from be and lowt , a word of contempt.] 
To treat with opprobrious language ; to call names. 

Sieur Gaulard, when he heard a gentleman report, that, at a 
fupper, they had not only good cheer, but alfo favoury epi- 
grams, and fine anagrams, returning home, rated and belowted 
his cook, as an ignorant fcullion, that never dreffed him either 
epigrams or anagrams. Camden's Remains. 

Belswa'gger. n.f A cant word for a whoremafter. 

You are a charitable belfwagger ; my wife cried out fire, and 
you called outffor engines. Dryden' s Span if) Friar. 

Belt, n.f [belt. Sax. baltheus, Lat.] A girdle; a cindlure in 
which a fword, or fome weapon, is commonly hung. 

He cannot buckle his diftemper’d caufe 
Within the belt of rule. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Ajax flew himfelf with the fword given him by Hedtor, and 
Hedlor was dragged about the walls of Troy by the belt given 
him by Ajax. South. 

Then fnatch’d the {hining belt, with gold inlaid ; 

The belt Eurytion’s artful hands had made. Dryden s JEneid. 
BelweYher. n. f. [from bell and wether .] A {heep which leads 
the flock with a bell on his neck. 

The fox will ferve my Bleep to gather, 

And drive to follow after their lelwether. Spenf. Hub. Dale. 
To offer to get your living by the copulation of cattle ; to 
be a bawd to a belwether. Shakefp. As you like it. 

The flock of Bleep, and lelwether , thinking to break into 
another’s pafture, and being to pafs over another bridge, juft- 
led till both fell into the ditch. Howel's England's Dears. 

To Bely'. See Belie. 

To Bema'd. v. a. [from be and mad.] To make mad ; to turn 
the brain. 

Making juft report 

Of how unnatural and bemadding forrow. 

The king hath caufe to plain. Shakefp. King Lear. 

To Bemi're. v. a. [from be and mire.] To drag, or incumber 
in the mire ; to foil by pafling through dirty places. 

Away they rode in homely fort, 

Their journey long, their money ftiort, 

The loving couple well bemir’d ; 

The horfe and both the riders tir’d. Swift. 

To Bemo'an. v. a. [from to moan.] To lament ; to bewail; 
to exprefs forrow for. 


Implores their pity, and his pain bemoans. Dryden' s /Eneid 
a ^emfelves the ruin’d feats bemoan , 

And blame the mifehiefs that themfelves have done. 

ZCents”^ C ° m ‘ he Verb ° A1 “ r; the ^ 

To Bemo'il. v. a. [be and moil, from mouiUer, Fr.] To be 
draggle ; to bemire ; to encumber with dirt and mire. 

I hou fhouldft have heard in how miry a place, howlhe 
lemoiled, how he left her with the horfe upon her. Shakelb 

To Bemo'nster. v. a. [from be and monfler.] To make mof 
ltrous. 


Thou chang’d, and felf-converted tiling ! for fhame 
Bemonfler not thy feature. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Bemused, adj . [from to mufe.] Overcome with mufma* 
dreaming : a word of contempt. 0 * 

Is there a parfon much b emus' d in beer, 

A maudlin poetefs, a rhiming peer ? Popes Epi/lles . 

Ben. See Behen* 


BENCH, n. f. [bene, Sax* banc, Fr.] 

1. A feat, diftinguilhed from a Jloolhy its greater length; 

T- he feats and benches fhone of ivory. 

An hundred nymphs fat fide by fide about. Spenf VifofBellay, 
All Rome is pleas’d, when Statius will rehearfe, 

And longing crouds expert the promis’d verfe ; 

His lofty numbers, with fo great a guft, 

They hear, and fwallow with fuch eager lull: 

But while the common fuffrage crown’d his caufe, 

And broke the benches with their loud applaufe. 

His mufe had ftarv’d, had not a piece unread, 

And by 2. player bought, fupply’d her bread. Dryd. Juvenal. 

2 . A feat of juftice ; the feat where judges fit. 

A fon fet your decrees at naught : 

To pluck down juftice from your awful bench’. 

To trip the courfe of law, and blunt the fword 
That guards the peace and fafety of your perfon. 

Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 
Cyriac, whofe grandfire on the royal bench 
Of Britifh Themis, with no mean applaufe, 

Pronounc’d, and in his volumes taught our laws. 

Which others at their bar fo often wrench. Milton . 

3. The perfons fitting on a bench ; as, the whole bench voted the 
fame. 

Fools to popular praife afpire. 

Of publick fpeeches, which worfe fools admire ; 

While, from both benches, with redoubl’d founds, 

Th’ applaufe of lords and commoners abounds. J?ryd. Virgl 
To Bench, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To furnifh with benches. 

’Twas bench'd with turf, and, goodly to be feen. 

The thick young grafs arofe in frefher green. Dryden' s Fab, 

2 . To feat upon a bench. 

His cupbearer, whom I from meaner form 
Have bench'd, and rear’d to worfhip. Shakefp. IVinters Dale. 
Be'ncher. n.f. [from bench.] Thofe gentlemen of the inns of 
court are called benchers , who have been readers ; they being 
admitted to plead within the bar, are alfo called inner barrifters. 
The benchers, being the feniors of the houfe, are intrufted with 
its government and direction, and out of them is a treafurer 
yearly chofen. Blount. Chambers. 

I was taking a walk in the gardens of Lincoln’s-Inn, a fa- 
vour that is indulged me by feveral benchers , who are grown old 
with me. Datler , N° 100. 

To BEND. v. a. pret. bended, or lent ; part. paff. bended, or lent. 
[benban, Saxon ; bander, Fr. as Skinner thinks, from pandare, 
Lat.] 

1. To make crooked ; to crook ; to infledl. 

The rainbow compaffeth the heaven with a glorious circle, 
and the hands of the Moft High hath bended it. Ecclus , xliii. 1 2. 
They bend their bows, they whirl their flings around : 1 
Heaps of fpent arrows fall, andftrew the ground; ?• 

And helms, and Ihields, and rattling arms refound. J 

Dryden' s /Emid. 

2. To diredl to a certain point. 

Odlavius, and Mark Anthony, 

Came down upon us with a mighty power, 

Bending their expedition tow’rd Philippi. Shakefp. J. Cfar. 

Why doft thou bend thy eyes upon the earth. 

And ftart fo often, when thou fitt’ft alone. Shakefp. 

Your gracious eyes upon this labour bend. Fairfax, b. 1* 
To that fweet region was our voyage bent. 

When winds, and ev’ry warring element, 

Difturb’d our courfe. Dryden' s Virgd. 

Then, with a rufhing found, th’ aftembly lend 
Diverfe their fteps : the rival rout afeend 
The royal dome. Pope's Odyffey, b. ii. /• 2 9l* 

3. To apply. 

Men will not lend their wits to examine, whether things, 

wherewith they have been accuftomed, be good or evil. Hooker. 

He is within, with two right reverend fathers, 

Divinely bent to meditation. Shakefp. RdehardUL 

* When 
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When he fell into the gout, he was no longer able to bend 
his mind or thoughts to any publick bufinefs. Temple. 

4. To put any thing in order for ufe; a metaphor taken trom 

bending the bow. 

I’m fettled, and bend up 

Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. Shakefp. King Lear. 
As a fowler was bending his net, a blackbird alked him what 
he was doing. L' EJlrange, fab. xevi. 

e. To incline. 

But when to mifehief mortals bend their will. 

How foon they find fit inftruments of ill ? Pope's R. of the L . 

6. To fubdue ; to make fubmiflive ; as, war and famine will bend 
our enemies. 

7 . Do lend the brow. To knit the brow ; to frown. 

Some have been feen to bite their pen, fcratch their head, 
lend their brows, bite their lips, beat the board, and tear their 
p a p er< Gamden's Remains ♦ 

To Bend. v. n. 

1. To be incurvated. 

2. To lean or jut over. 

There is a cliff, whofe high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep. Shakefp. 

Earth feems 

Far ftretch’d around, to meet the bending fphere. Dhojnfon. 

3. To refolve ; to determine. 

Not fo, for once, indulg’d they fweep the main, 

Deaf to the call, or, hearing, hear in vain ; 

But, bent on mifehief, bear the waves before. Dryd. Fables. 

While good, and anxious for his friend, 

He’s ftill feverejy bent againft himfelf ; 

Renouncing fleep, and reft, and food, and eafe. Addif. Cato . 
A ftate of llavery, which they are bent upon with fo much 
eager nefs and obftinacy. Addifon. Freeholder. 

He is everywhere bent on inftru&ion, and avoids all manner 
of digreflions. Addifon s Effay on the Georgicks. 

4. To be fubmiflive ; to bow. 

The fons of them that afflidled thee, {hall come lending unto 
thee. Ifaiah, lx. 14. 

Bend, n.f [from to lend.] 

1. Flexure; incurvation. 

’Tis true, this god did {hake ; 

His coward lips did from their colour fly ; 

And that fame eye, whofe bend doth awe the world, 

Did lofe its luftre. Shakefp. Julius Ceefar. 

2 . The crooked timbers which make the ribs or fides of a {hip* 

Skinner : 

3. With heralds. One of the eight honourable ordinaries, con- 
taining a fifth when uncharged ; but when charged, a third part 
of the efcutcheon. It is made by two lines, drawn thwart- 
ways from the dexter chief to the fmifter bafe point. Harris. 

Be'ndable. adj. [from lend.] That may be incurvated ; that 
may be inclined. 

Be'nder. n.f [from to lend.] 

1. The perfon who bends. 

2. The inftrument with which any thing is bent. 

Thefe bows, being fomewhat like the longbows in ufe a- 
mongft us, were bent only by a man’s immediate ftrength, with- 
out the help of any bender, or rack, that are ufed to others. 

W dkins's Mathematical Magick. 

Be'ndwith. n.f. An herb. 

Bene aped. adj. [from neap.] A {hip is faid to be leneaped , 
when the water does not flow high enough to bring her off the 
ground, over a bar, or out of a dock. ° Diet. 

Bene'ath. prep, [beneop. Sax. beneden, Dutch.] 

3* Under; lower in place. 

Their woolly fleeces, as the rites requir’d. 

He laid beneath him, and to reft retir’d. Dryden , CEn. vii. 

Ages to come might Ormond’s pidlure know ; 

And palms for thee beneath his laurels grow. Prior. 

2 . Under, as overborn or overwhelmed by fome preffure. 

pur country finks beneath the yoke ; 

It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gafti 

Is added to her wounds. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

And oft on rocks their tender wings they tear, 

And fink beneath the burdens which they bear. Dryden' s Virr. 

3. Lower in rank, excellence, or dignity. 

We have reafon then to be perfuaded, that there are far more 
ipecies of creatures above us, than there are beneath . Locke, 

4. Unworthy of; unbefeeming; not equal to. 

He will do nothing that -is beneath his high ftation, nor omit 
doing any thing which becomes it. Atterburx 

qene'ath. adv. y ' 

In a lower place; under. 

I deftroyed the Amorite before them ; I deftroyed his fruits 
irom above, and his roots from beneath. Amos ii 0 

,J h ^ r * which you take from beneath , will be barren and 

2. Below, “as oppofed to heaven. M ***>*»*]. 
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It is not a fmall thing won in phyfick, if you can make rhu' 
barb, and other medicines that are benediCt, as ftrong purgers 
as thofe that are not without fome malignity. Bacon s A. t if. 

Benediction, n.f [benediCho, Lat.] 

1. Bleffing ; a decretory pronunciation of happinefs. 

A fov’reio-n fhame fo bows him ; his unkmdncfs. 

That ftript°her from his benediction , turn’d her 

To foreign cafualties, gave her dear rights 

To his doghearted daughters. . _ Shakefp. King Lear, 

From him will raife 

A mighty nation ; and upon him fhow r 

His benediction fo, that, in his feed, . 

All nations fhall be bleft. Milton s Par. Lojt, b. xn. /. 12, « 

2. The advantage conferred by blefting. 

Prolperity is the blefting of the Old Teftament ; adveility is 
the blefting of the New ; which carrieth the greater benedic- 
tion, and the clearer revelation of God’s favour. Bacon s EJfays, 

3. Acknowledgments for bleftings received ; thanks. 

Could he lefs expedl 

Than glory and benediction, that is, thanks ? Parad. Reg, 
Such ingenious and induftrious perfons are delighted in 
fearching out natural rarities ; refle&ing upon the Creator of 
them his due praifes and benedictions. Ray on the Creation. 

4. The form of inftituting an abbot. 

What confecration is to a bifhop, that benediction is to an 
abbot; but in a different way: for a bifhop is not properly 
fuch, till confecration; but an abbot, being eledled and con- 
firmed, is properly fuch before benediction. Ayliffe's Par ergon. 

Benefaction, n.f. [from benefacio , Lat.J 

j. The adl of conferring a benefit. 

2. The benefit conferred ; which is the more ufual fenfe. 

One part of the benefactions , was the expreftion of a gene- 
rous and grateful mind. Atterbury. 

Benefa'ctor. n.f. [from benefacio, Lat.] He that confers a 
benefit; frequently he that contributes to fome publick cha- 
rity. 

Then fwell with pride, and muff be titled gods, 

Great benefactors of mankind, deliverers, 

Worfhipp’d with temple, prieff, and facrifice. 

Milton's Paradife Regained, b. iii. /. 82. 
From that preface he took his hint, though he had the bafe- 
nefs not to acknowledge his benefactor. Dryden! s Fables, Pref 
I cannot but look upon the writer as my benefactor , if he 
conveys to me an improvement of my underftanding. 

Addifon. Freeholder , N° 40. 
Whoever makes ill returns to his benefaClor, muft needs be 
a common enemy to mankind. Swift's Gulliver's Dravels . 

Benefa'ctress. n.f. [from benefactor.] A woman who con- 
fers a benefit. 

Be'nefice. n. f [from beneficium , Lat.] Advantage conferred 
on another. This word is generally taken for all ecclcfiaftical 
livings, be they dignities or others* Cozvel. 

And of the prieft eftfoons ’g^iri to enquire. 

How to a benefice he might afpire. Spenfers Hull. Dale. 

Much to himfelf he thought, but little fpoke, 

And, undepriv’d, his benefice forfook. Dryden' s Fables : 

Be'neficed. adj. [from benefice.] Poffeffed of a benefice, or 
church preferment. 

The ufual rate between the beneficed man and the religious 
perfon, was one moiety of the benefice. Ayliffe's Parergoni 

BeneYic ence. n.f [from beneficent.] The pradlice of doing 
good ; a<5Iive goodnefs. 

You could not extend your beneficence to fo many perfons ; 
yet you have loft as few days as that excellent emperour. 

Dryden s Juvenal, Dedicat. 
Love and charity extends our beneficence to the miferies of 
our brethren. Regen% 

Bene ficent. adj, [from beneficus , beneficentior , Lat.] Kind j 
doing good. It differs from benign, as the a£t from the difpo- 
fitmn ; beneficence being kindnefs, or benignity, exerted in action. 

buch a creature could not have his origination from any lefs 
than the moft wife and beneficent being, the great God. 

r, n . . Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

But 1 ncebus, thou, to man beneficent , 

Delight’ll in building cities. Prior 

Beneficial, adj . [from beneficium, Cut.] 

1. Advantageous; conferring benefits ; profitable; ufeful; with 
to before the perfon benefited. 

Not that any thing is made to ho beneficial to him, but all 
tnings tor him, to {hew beneficence and grace in them. 

'-pi • r r • FLooker , b. 1. § B* 

* 1 his fuppofition grants the opinion to conduce to order in 
the world, and confequently to be very beneficial to mankind. 

,7^ T ch would hav e been moft blffidllfi sfand 
deftru&ive to the enemy, was negle&ed. g 

Are the prefent revolutions in circular orbs, more bentficCl 
than the other would be ? A , , , \ me J u,al 

2 . Helpful ; medicinal. BentU * 1 Sermms ’ 

In the firft accefs of fuch a difeafe, any deobftruent, without 

BENEFi'cTr m0ny /- 1S he N\f , Arkuthnat on Diet. 

Beneficial, n.f. All old word for a benefice. 

For 
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For that the groundwork is, and end of all. 

How to obtain a beneficial. Spenfer’s HubbercPs Tale. 

Beneficially, adv. [from beneficial.'] Advantageoufly ; pro- 
fitably ; helpfully. 

Benefi'cialness. n.f. [from beneficial . } Ufefulnefs ; profit; 
hclpfulnefs. 

Though the knowledge of thefe obje£ls be commendable 
for their contentation and curiofity, yet they do not commend 
their knowledge to us, upon the account of their ufefulnefs 
and beneficialnefs. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Beneficiary, adj. [from benefice. ] Holding fomething in fub- 
ordination to another ; having a dependent and fecondary pof- 
feflion, without fovereign power. 

The duke of Parma was tempted by no lefs promile, than 
to be made a feudatory, or beneficiary king of England, under 
the feignory in chief of the pope. Bacon 1 s JVar with Spain, 

Benefi'ciary. n.f. He that is in pofleflion of a benefice. 

A benefice is either faid to be a benefice with the cure of 
fouls, or otherwife. In the fird cafe, if it be annexed to an- 
other benefice, th ^beneficiary is obliged to ferve the parifh church 
in his. own proper perfon. Ay life’s Par ergon, 

BENEFIT. n. f [ beneficium , Lat. ] 

1. Akindnefs; a favour conferred; an act of love. 

When noble benefits fhall prove 
Not well difpos’d, the mind grown once corrupt, 

They turn to vicious forms. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Blefs the Lord, O my foul, and forget not all his benefits. 

Pfalm ciii. 2. 

As many as offer’d life, 

Negle£I not, and the benefit embrace 

By faith, not void of works. Pai-adife Lofil , b. xii. /. 426, 

2. Advantage; profit; ufe. 

The creature abateth his (Length for the benefit of fuch as 
put their trud in thee. TVifdom , xvi. 24. 

3. In law. 

Benefit of clergy is an ancient liberty of the church, when a 
pried, or one within orders, is arraigned of felony before a fe- 
cular judge, he may pray his clergy ; that is, pray to be de- 
livered to his ordinary, to purge himfelf of the offence obje&ed 
to him : and this might be done in cafe of murder. The an- 
cient law, in this point of clergy , is much altered ; for clerks 
are no more delivered to their ordinaries to be purged, but now 
every man, though not within orders, is put to read at the bar, 
being found guilty, and convidled of fuch felony as this benefit 
is granted for ; and fo burnt in the hand, and fet free for the 
fird time, if the ordinary’s commiffioner, or deputy, (landing 
by, do fay. Legit ut clericus ; or, otherwife, fuffereth death for 
his tranfgreffion. Cowel. 

To Bf/nefit. v. a. [from the noun.] To do good to ; toad- 
s vantage. 

What courfe I mean to hold, 

Shall nothing benefit your knowledge. Shakefp. IVint. Tale. 
He was fo far from benefiting trade, that he did it a great in- 
jury, and brought Rome in danger of a famine. Arbuthnot . 

To Benefit, v. To gain advantage. 

To tell you therefore what I have benefited herein, among old 
renowned authors, I (hall fpare. Milton on Education » 

Bene'mpt. adj. [SeeNEMPT.] Appointed; marked out; an 
obfolete word. 

Much greater gifts for Guerdon thou (halt gain. 

Than kid or collet, which I thee benempt ; 

Then up, I fay. Spenfer’s Pajlorals. 

To Bene't. v. a. [from net.] To enfnare; to furround as 
with toils. 

Being thus benetted round with villains. 

Ere I could mark the prologue, to my bane, 

They had begun the play. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

Bene'volence. n. J. [ benevolentia , Lat.] 

1 . Difpofition to do good ; kindnefs ; charity ; good will. 

Grafp the whole worlds ef reafon, life, and fenfe. 

In one clofe fyftem of benevolence . Pope’s Efj'ay on Man. 

2. The good done ; the charity given. 

3. A kind of tax. 

This tax, called a benevolence, was devifed by Edward IV . for 
which he fuftained much envy. It was abolilhed by Richard 
jjy Bacon’s Henry VII. 

BeneVolent. adj. [bcnevclens, benevolentia, Lat.j Kind; hav- 
ing good will, or kind inclinations. ^ 

~ ^Thou good old man, benevolent as wife. Pope’s Odyffcy. 

Nature all 

Is blooming and benevolent like thee. Tbomfon. 

Bene'volentness. n.f. The fame with benevolence. 
Benga'l. n.f. [from Bengal in the Ead Indies.] A fort of thin 
(light (luff, made of filk and hair, for womens apparel. 
BeTjamin. n.f [Benzoin.] "I he name of a tree. 

From a calyx, which confifts of four leaves, are produced 
three fmall Rowers, which have an oblong tube ; the upper 
part, whicH is expanded, is divided into eight fegments ; be- 
tween which are feveral (hort threads, and, in the middle of the 
tube, is the ovarium, which becomes a fruit> It was brought 
from Virginia into England, and is propagated by laying down 
the tender branches in the lpring of the year. Millar. 
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Be'njamin. n.f A gum. SeeBENzoiN. 

To Beni'ght. v. a. [from night.] 

1. lo involve in darknefs ; to embarrafs by want of lioht- t* 

bring on night. 5 J 

He that has light within his own bread. 

May fit i’ th’ centre, and enjoy bright day ; 

But lie that hides a dark foul, and foul thoughts. 

Benighted walks under the mid-day fun ; & 

Himfelf is his own dungeon. 

Thofe bright dars that did adorn our hemifphere, as tho£ 
dark (hades that did benight it, vanifh. g Q ^ 

But what fo long in vain, and yet unknown 7 

By poor mankind’s benighted wit, is fought, 

Shall in this age to Britain fird be diown. Dryd. Ann. Mir 
A dorm begins, the raging waves run high, 

The clouds look heavy, and benight the fky. Garth’s Ovid 
The miferable race of men, that live 
Benighted half the year, benumm’d with frods 
Under the polar Bear. Plnlifa 

2. To furprife with the coming on of night. ^ ’ 

Being benighted , the fight of a candle I faW a good way off 
diredted me to a young (hepherd’s houfe. Sidney, b. i! 

Or fome benighted angel, in his way, 

Might eafe his wings ; and, feeing heav’n appear 
In its bed work of mercy, think it there. Dryden . 

BENFGN. adj. [ benignus , Lat. It is pronounced without the^, 
as if written benine ; but the g is preserved in benignity.] 

1. Kind; generous ; liberal ; actually good. See Beneficent. 

This turn hath made amends ! Thou had fulfill’d 
Thy words. Creator bounteous and benign ! 

Giver of all things fair. Milton s Parad. Loft , b. viii. /. 492. 
So diall the world go on, 

To good malignant, to bad men benign. Par. Loft, b. xii. 

We owe more to heav’n than to thefword. 

The wilh’d return of fo benign a lord. Waller. 

What heaven bedows upon the earth, in kind influences and 
benign afpects, is paid it back again in facrifice and adoration. 

South. 

They who delight in the differing of inferiour creatures, will 
not be very compaflionate or benign. Locke . 

Different are thy names, 

As thy kind hand has founded many cities. 

Or dealt benign thy various gifts to men. Prior* 

2 . Wholefome ; not malignant. 

Thefe falts are of a benign mild nature, in healthy perfons; 
but, in others, retain their original qualities, which they dis- 
cover in cachexies. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Benign Difeafe , is when all the ufual fymptoms appear in the 
fmall pox, or any acute difeafe, favourably, and without any ir- 
regularities, or unexpected changes. Quincy. 

Beni'gness. n.f [from benign.] The fame with benignity. 

B f n i'g n 1 t y. n. f. [ from benign. ] 

1. Gracioufnefs ; goodnefs ; aClual kindnefs. 

He which ufeth the benefit of any fpecial benignity , may en- 
joy it with good confcience. Hooker , b. v. § 9. 

The king was defirous to edablifh peace rather by benignity 
than blood. Hayward. 

It is true, that his mercy will forgive offenders, or his benig- 
nity co-operate to their converfions. Broivns Vidgar Errours. 

Although he enjoys the good that is done him, he is uncon- 
cerned to value the benignity of him that does it. South. 

2 . Salubrity; wholefome quality ; friendlinefs to vital nature. 

Bones receive a quicker agglutination in fanguine than in 
cholerick bodies, by reafon of the benignity of the ferum, which 
fendeth out better matter for a callus. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

BenFgnly. adv. [from benign.] Favourably; kindly; gra- 
cioufly. 

’Tis amazement more than love. 

Which her radiant eyes do move ; 

If lefs fplendour wait on thine. 

Yet they fo benignly (hine, 

I would turn my dazled fight ^ 

To behold their milder light. kk alter. 

Oh truly good, and truly great ! 

For glorious as he rofe, benignly . fo he fet. Prior. 

Be ; nison. n.f. [benir, to blefs ; beniffons,\ r.j Blefling; bene- 
diction. 

We have no fuch daughter; nor (hall ever fee 
That face of hers again ; therefore, begone 
Without our grace, our love, our benifon. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Unmuffle, ye fair (tars, and thou, fair moon. 

That wont’d to love the traveller’s benifon. Milton. 

Be'nnet. n.f. An herb ; the fame with avens , which fee. 
Bent. n.f. [from the verb to bend.] 

1. The date of being bent ; a (late of flexure ; curvity. 

Strike gently, and hold your rod at a bent a little while. 

6 ] 7 Walton’s Angler. 

2 . Degree of flexure. 

There are divers fubtle inquiries concerning the (Length re- 
quired to the bending of them ; the force they have in the di - 
charge, according to the feveral bents ; and the (Length require 
to be in the ftring of them. Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 


BEN 

3. Declivity. . 

A mountain (rood, 

Threat’ning from high, and overlook’d the wood i 
Beneath the lowring bro\v, and on a bent , 

The temple flood of Mars armipotent. Dryd. Pal. and Arc. 

4. Utmoff power, as of a bent bow. 

Then let thy love be younger than thyfelf. 

Or thy afreclion cannot hold the bent. Shakefp. Tiv. Night. 

We both obey. 

And here give up ourfelves, in the full bent. 

To lay our fervice freely at your feet. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

5. Application of the mind; drain of the mCntal powers. 

The underdanding ftiould be brought to the knotty parts of 
knowledge, that try the drength of thought, and a full bent of 
the mind, by infenfible degrees. Locke. 

6. Inclination; difpofition towards fomething. 

O who does know the bent of womens fantafy ! 

Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. iv.Jlanz. 24. 
To your own bents difpofe you ; you’ll be found, 

Be you beneath the (ley. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

He knew the drong bent of the country towards the houfe of 
York. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Soon inclin’d t’ admit delight, 

The bent of nature ! Milton s Par. Lojl , b. xi. /. 597. 

The golden age was fird; when man, yet new, 

No rule but uncorrupted reafon kne^; 

Arid, with a native bent, did good purfue. Dryden. Ovid. 
Let there be the fame propenfity and bent of will to religion, 
and there will be the fame fedulity and indefatigable indudry. 

South. 

’Tis odds but the fc ale turns at lad on nature’s fide, and the 
evidence of one or two fenfes gives way to the united bent and 
tendency of all the five. Atterbury. 

7. Determination ; fixed purpofc: 

Their unbelief we may not impute unto infufficieney In the 
mean which is ufed, but to the wilful bent of their obdinate 
hearts againd it. Hooker , b. v: § 22. 

Yet we faw them forced to give way to the bent , and current 
humour of the people, in favour of their ancient and lawful sco- 
vernment. Temple. 

8. Turn of the temper, or difpofition ; (hape, or fafhion, fuper- 
induced by art. 

Not a courtier, 

Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Qf the king s look, but hath a heart that is 
Glad at the thing they fcoul at. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Two of them hath the very bent of honour. 

t _ Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

Then thy dreight rule fet virtue in my fight, 

T he crooked line reforming by the right ; 

My reafon took the bent of thy command, 

Was form’d and polifh’d by thy fkilful hand. Dryden’ s Perf. 

9. tendency; flexion; particular dire&ion. 

I he exercifing the underdanding, in the feveral ways of rea- 
fon mg, teacheth the mind fupplenefs, to apply itfelf more dex- 
teioufly to bents arid turns of the matter, in all its refearches. 

10. A (talk of graft, called bent-grafs. ****' 

His fpear, a bent both diff and dron^. 

And well near of two inches long ; 

1 he pile was of a horle-fly’s tongue, 

Whofe (harpnefs naught reverfed. Drayt. Nymphid. 

^ VmCSj itIs alIttle duft ’ the 
ing forth . 1 9 WhlCh Sr ° WS Up ° n the clufter > in the com- 

June is drawn in a mantle of dark grafs-gr^n^upm/hE 
bead a garland of bents, kingcups, and maidenhair. 

Rf'mttho r rr r _ Peacham on Drawing. 

The time when ^ ** - 

Bare baaing times, and moulting months, may come 
When, lagging late, they cannot reach their home 

To B ENU - M . [benumei|; ^Jn^sHiniandPantler. 

' par"by a cdd°, rP or liy foSe ° f ^ 

a ^ '• *• * ■ 
Benums my blood. 7 5 n 7 , n 

It feizes upon the vimE onri / 1 ^ en ' )am s Sophy. 

med with cold ? 7 WerC ° nce f y ozen ™d benunt 

To dupify. L’Ejlrange * fab. ix. 

^befe accents were her Ed • *■!-,« • . 

Benumm’d her dndc r a 1 N the crec P in g death 
Vol. t, ^ luff, then dopp’d her breath. Dryden. 
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Benzo'in. n.f A medicinal kind of refin imported from tae 
Eaft End ies, and vulgarly called benjamin. It is procured by 
making an incifion in a tree, whofe leaves refemble thole of the 
lemon tree. It is of a yellowifh colour, an agree ab e feent, 
it melts eafily, and is of three forts. The fir fl, which is 
edeemed the bed, comes from Siam, and is called amyzdaloides, 
being interfperfed with white fpots, refembling broken almonds. 
The fecond is black, and very odoriferous ; it drops from 
young trees, and comes from Sumatra. The third is alfo 
black, but lefs odoriferous, and is found in Java and Sumatra. 

1 revoux. Chambers. 

The liquor we have didilled from benzoin, is fubjcct to fre- 
quent viciflitudes of fluidity and firmnefs. Boyle. 

Benzoin Tree . See Benjamin Tree. 

ToBepa'int. v. a. [from paint.] To cover with paint. 

Thou know’d, the inafk of night is on my face, 

Elfe would a maiden blufh bepaint my cheek. 

Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

To Be pi nc Hi v. o. [frorri pinch.] To mark with pinches. 

I11 theii* fides, arms, fhoulders, all bepinchi. 

Ran thick the wealsj red with blood, ready to dart out. 

Chapman s Iliad. 

To Bepi ss. v. a. [from pifs.] To wet with urine. 

One caufed, at a fead, a bagpipe to be played, which made 
the knight bepifs himfelf, to the great diverfion of all then pre- 
fent, as well as confufion of himfelf. Derham’s Phyfico-Tbeol. 

To BEQUE'ATH. v. a. [cpip. Sax. a will.] To leave by will 
to another. 

She had never been difinherited of that goodly portion, 
which nature had fo liberally bequeathed to her." Sidney. 

Let’s choofe executors, and talk of wills ; 

And yet not fo — for what can we bequeath , 

Save our depofed bodies to the ground ? Shakefp. Richard II. 

My father bequeath’d me by will but a poor thoufand crowns. 

Shakefp. As you like it. 

Methinks this age feems refolved to bequeath poderity fome- 
what to remember it. Glanville’s Scepjis, c.21. 

For you, whom bed I love and value mod. 

But to your fervice I bequeath my ghod. Dryden’ s Fables. . 

Beque'athment. n.f [from bequeath.] A legacy. Diff. 

Bequ'est. n. f [from bequeath.] Something left by will ; a 
legacy. J 

lie claimed the crown to himfelf ; pretending an adoption, 
or bequeji , of the kingdom unto him by the Confeflor. 

Hale’s Common Law of England. 

To Bera'ttle. <7. [from rattle . ] To rattle off ; to make 
a none at in contempt. 

Thefe are now the fafhion, and fo leraith the common ftage, 
fo they call them, that many, wearing rapiers, are afraid of 
goofequills, and dare fcarce come thither. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Berberry-, n.f. [lerbent, fometimes written barberry, which 
fee J A berry of a fharp tafte, ufed for Dickies. 

Some never ripen to be fweet, as tamarinds, berberries, crabs 

T pf’pT. v*. BdMt Natural HJhr* N° 64 1 

Saxomf AVE ' V '”' P reter ' 1 heaved, or bereft, [bepeopan, 

'■ sisagj&g *■ </ 

Madam, you have bereft me of all words, 

n y my blood fpeaks to you in my veins. Shakefp. M. ofV. 

1 hat when t.iou corn’d to kneel at Henry’s feet ^ 

Thou may d bereave him of his wits with wonder. 

There was never a prince bereaved ofihfs ^p 7 ndlncj'\^r 

w “" ~ ' v ‘”' 

./ ,4™ as ssatfestr' 

2. Sometimes it is ufed without of. Bentley’s Sermons. 

.... _ , Bereave me not,- 

Whereon I We ! tby gentle looks, thy aid, 

9 . r :T Unfel ’“‘ thlS uttermoft diilrefs. Parad Loll hr 

3. I o take away from. ^ b. x. 

All your intereft in thofe territories 

Tt p » utterly bereft you, all is- loft. Shakefp HenrvVl a •• 

Bereavement, n.f [from bereave.] udLZiT ^ Dk 

Bere'ft. part, pajf.of bereave. ^nvatmn. Dili. 

The chief of either fide, bereft of life, 

r yielded to the ioe, concludes the drife D • ; » 

Berg. See Burrow. * Tdryden s Fab, 

Bergamot, n.f. [, bergamot fe , Fr.l 

1. A lort of pear, Commorily called burvnnmi c d 

2. A fort of eflence, or perfume, drawn from ,^^ 5 ' 

3 Tfort'of ? !T n r t ° n 3 ber ? amot ftock Pr JCed by 

3 . ' ei^e rubbe^m ft “ with alittleofthe 

Be'rgm ASTER, n. f [from ben-r Q.v j 

hff, or chief officer, among tl^berbyfhW Zfnlj ^ tai ' 

3 A Be'rg- 
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Be'rgmote. n.f. [of bepj, a mountain, and mote, a meeting, 
Saxon.] A court held upon a hill for deciding controverfies 
among the Derbyfhire miners. Blount. 

To Berhy ; me. v. a. [from rhyme.'] To celebrate in rhyme, or 
verfes : a word of contempt. 

Nov/ is he for the numbers that Petrarch flow’d in : Laura to 
his lady v/as but a kitchen wench ; marry, fhe had a better 
love to berhyme her. Shakejp. Romeo and Juliet. 

I fought no homage from the race that write ; 

I kept, like Afian jnonarchs, from their fight : 

Poems I heeded, now berhymed fo long, 

No more than thou, great George ! a birthday fong. Pope. 
Berli'k. n.f. [from Berlin, the city where they were firft made.] 

A coach of a particular form. 

Beware of Latin authors all ! 

Nor think your verfes fieri ing. 

Though with a golden pen you fcrawl. 

And fcribble in a berlin. Swift. 

BERME. n.f [Fr. In fortification.] A fpace of ground three, 
four, or five feet wide, left without between the foot of the 
rampart and the fide of the mote, to prevent the earth from 

falling down into the mote ; and fometimes it is palifadoed. . 

Harris. 

To Bero'b. v. a. [from rob.] To rob ; to plunder; to wrong 
any, by taking away fomething from him by Health or vio- 
lence. 

She faid, ah dearefl lord ! what evil flar 
On you hath frown’d, and pour’d his influence bad, 

That of yourfelf you thus berobbed are. Fairy Q hieen , b. viii. 
BE'RRY. n.f. [bejug, Sax. from bepan, to bear.] Any fmall 

fruit, -with many feeds or fmall Hones. _ 

She fmote the ground, the which flraight forth did yield 

A fruitful olive tree, with berries fpread, 

That all the gods admir’d. Spenfi Muiopotmos. 

The Hrawberry grow 7 s underneath the nettle. 

And wholefome berries thrive and ripen befl. 

Neighbour’d by fruit of bafefl quality. Sbakcfp. Henry V. 
To Be'rry. v. n. [from the noun.] 1 o bear berries. 

Be'rry-b EARING Cedar, [cedrus baccifera.] 

The leaves are fquamofe, fomewhat like thofe oi thecypiefs. 
The katkins, or male flowers, are produced at remote diflances 
from the fruit on the fame tree. The fruit is a berry, inclof- 
ino- three hard feeds in each. The fpecies are, i . The ye low 
berry-bearing cedar. 2. The Phoenician cedar. Thefe trees are 
propagated by fowing their berries, which are brought fromtne 
Streights, in boxes of light fandy earth ; but they are at pre- 
fent very rare, and only to be found in fome curious old collec- 
tions. The wood is of great ufe in the Levant, is large tim- 
ber, and may be thought the fhittim-wood mentioned in the 
Scripture, of which many of the ornaments to the famous tem- 
ple of Solomon were made. It is accounted excellent for carv- 

ine, and efteemed equal almoft to any fort of timber for its 
, 5 , , r Millar . 

durablenels. 

Be'rry-bearing Orach. See Mulberry plight. 

Bert, is the fame with our bright ; in the Latin, illufns and 
darns. So Ecbert, eternally famous , or - bright ; S Egbert, famous 
conquerour . And fhe who was termed by the Germans 'Bertha, 
was by the Greeks called Eudoxia, as is obferved by Lintprandus. 
Of the fame fort were thefe, Phadrus , Epihamus, Bhotius, 
Lampridius , Fulgent i us, lllujlrius. Gibfon s Camden. 

Berth, n.f [with failors.] See Birth. 

Bertram, n.f [ pyrethrum , Lat.] A fort of herb, calle a o 

Be l JZ d n!f°[beryUm, Lat.] A kind of precious Hone. 

May thv billows roul afliore 

The Wand the golden ore. MtUm. 

The beryl of our lapidaries is only a fine fort of come han, 
of a more deep bright red, lometunes with a call of yellow, 

and more tranfparent than the common cornelian. 

IVoodward s Method of F off Is. 

To Br scr e'en. <z/. a. [from fereen.] To cover with a fcrcen ; 

to (helter ; to conceal. 

What man art thou, that thus beferemd in night, 

So ftumbleft on my counfel ? Sbakefif. Romeo and Juhet. 
To Bese'ech. v. a. pret. I befiought, X have befiought. [from jre- 

r. T’ entLtT^W Tu^bcate 1 to implore; fometimes before a 

you. Sir, pardon me; it is only a letter from my 
brother that I have not all over-read. Shakefip.Kmg Lear. 

I befeech thee for my fon Onefimus, whom I 

mv bonds. . r j 

’ 1 in the anffuifli of my heart, befeech you , 

To quit the dreadful purpofe of your foul. HMifirn r Cato. 

<1 To bee; ; to afk ; before a thing. l r u 

But Eve fell humble, and befought 

His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. Par. LoJi,b.x. 
Before Iconic to them, I befeech your patience, whdftl 

fneak fomething to ourfelves here prefent. P' 

ToBese'em. v.l [beziemen, Dutch.] To become; to be fit; 

l ° WhaTformof fpeech, or behaviour, befeemeth us in our pray- 


ers to Almighty God ? Hooker , b. v. $ u. 

Th's overfight 

Befeems thee not, in whom fuch virtues fpring. 

Fairfax , b. i. fianz. ;8. 
Verona’s ancient citizens 
Cafl by their brave befeeming ornaments. 

Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
What thoughts he had, befeems not me to fay ; 

Though fome furmife he went to faH and pray. Dryden. 
Bese'en . particip. [from befie. Skinner. Th is word I have only- 
found in Spenjer.] Adapted; adjufled ; becoming. 

Forth came that ancient lord and aged queen, 

Armed in antique robes down to the ground. 

And fad habiliments, right well befeen. Fairy £hieen, b. i. 
To Bese't. v. a. pret. 1 befet’, I have befet. [bepttan. Sax.] 
i. To befiege; to hem in; to inclofe, as with a fiege. 

Follow him that’s fled ; 

The thicket is befet , he cannot ’fcape. Shakef. T. G. of Ver. 

Now, Caefar, let thy troops befet our gates. 

And barr each avenue 


Cato fhall open to himfelf a paffage. Addifiris Cato. 

I know thou look’H on me, as on a wretch 
Befet with ills, and cover’d with misfortunes. Addif. Cate . 

2. To embarrafs ; to perplex ; to entangle without any means of 
efcape. 

Now, daughter Sylvia, you are hard befet. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Thus Adam, fore befet , rcply’d. Milton's Par. Lof , b. x. 
Sure, or I read her vifage much amifs. 

Or grief befets her hard. Rowe’s Jane Shore. 

We be in this world befet with fundry uneafineffes, diflra&ed 
with different defires. Locke. 

3. To waylay ; to furround. 

Draw forth thy weapon ; we’re befet with thieves ; 

Refcue thy miffrefs. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

The only righteous in a world perverfe, 

And therefore hated, therefore fo befet 
With foes, for daring fingle to be juft. Paradife Loft , b. xi. 
True fortitude I take to be the quiet poffeffion of a man’s felf, 
and an undiflurbed doing his duty, whatever evil befets , or dan- 
ger lies in his way. Locke. 

4. To fall upon ; to harrafs. 

But they him fpying, both with greedy force 
At once upon him ran, and him befet 
With ftrokes of mortal fteel. Fairy ghiecn, b. ii. cant, ii: 
To Beshre'w. v. a. [The original of this word is fomewhat ob- 
feure; as it evidently implies to wifi ill, fome derive it from 
befehryen , Germ, to enchant. Topfel, in his Book of Animals , 
deduces it from the firew moufe , an animal, fays he, fo poifo- 
nous, that its bite is a fevere curfe. A firew likewife fignifies 
a Holding woman ; but its origin is not known.] 

1. To wifh a curfe to. 

Nay, quoth the cock ; but I bejhrew us both, 

If I believe a faint upon his oath. Dryden s Fables. 

2. To happen ill to. 

Bejhrew thee, coufin, which did’ft lead me forth 
Of that fweet way I was in to defpair. Shakefp. Richard U. 

Nov/ much bejhrew my manners, and my piide. 

If Hermia meant to fay Lyfander lied. Shakefp. 

Wd Is. \ prep ' [fr ° mfoand/ *- ] 

1. At the fide of another ; near. 

Befide the hearfe a fruitful palmtree grows. 

Ennobled fince by this great funeral. Fairfax , b. in. ft. J2. 
He caufed me to fit down befide him. Bacon’s N. Atlantis. 

At his right hand, Vidlory . 

Sat eagle-wing’d : befdc him hung his bow. Par. Lojl, b. vi. 

Fair Lavinia fled the fire , 

Before the gods, and flood befide her fire. Dryden 1 s A Eneid. 

Fair is the kingcup that in meadow blows ; ? 

Fair is the daify that befide her grows. Gay s Pajtorats. 

Now under hanging mountains, 

Befide the falls of fountains. 

Unheard, unknown, . 

He makes his moan. 1 °P e 

2. Over and above. 

Doubtlefs, in man there is a nature found, 

Bcfule the fenfes, and above them far. _ Sir J. iJavi - 
In brutes, defies the exercife of fenfitive perception an 

rVfar are lodsed 

^We may be fure there were great numbers of ^vife an 
learned men, befdc thofe whofe names are uy the chnK.an 
cords, who took care to J 

Precepts of morality, befide! the natural corruptton of out 
tempers, are abftraaed from ^J^Efay „ the Gar f c ks. 

9. Not according to, though not contrary ; as we fay, ,oroe 
things are befide nature, fome are cOTtrary to nature. 

'I P he Stoicks did hold a necellary connex.on of cathes ^ 
they believed, that God doth afl prater V cent, a 

2 J 
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Ms and again!! nature. Bramhall agahi/l Hobbes. 

1 To fay a thing is a chance, as it relates to fecond cau,es, hg- 
nifics no more, than that there are fome events befide the know- 
ledge, purpofe, expectation, and power of fecond caufes. hwt/s. 
Providence often difpofes of things by a method befide, and 

above the difeoveries of man’s reafon. , * 

It is befide mv prefent bufinefs to enlarge upon tins Ipccula- 
J J Locke . 


tion. 


Othello. 


a. Out of; in a Hate of deviating from. 

You are too wilful blame, 

And, fince your coming here, have done T 

Enough to put him quite befides his patience. Shakejp. H. 1 • 
Of vagabonds we fay, 

That they are ne’er befide their way. Hudibras , cant. 1. 

Thefe may ferve as landmarks, to ihew what lies in the di- 
re£t way of truth, or is quite befides it. _ Locke. 

r. Before a reciprocal pronoun, out of ; as, befide himfelf ; out or 
the order of rational beings ; out of his wits. 

They be carried befides themfelves , to whom the dignity of 
publick prayer doth not difeover fomewhat more fitnefs in men 
of gravity, than in children. Hooker , b. ii. § 3 1, 

Only be patient, till we have appeas’d 
The multitude, befide themfelves with fear. Shakefp. J. Cesf 
Fefius faid with a loud voice, Paul, thou art befide thyfclf: 
much learning doth make thee mad, Adis, xxvi. 24. 

g ESIDE * l ado. 

Besides. ) 

j. More than that ; over and above. 

If CaHio do remain, 

He hath a daily'- beauty in his life, 

'That makes me ugly ; and, befides , the Moor 
May unfold me to him ; there Hand I in peril. 

Befides , you know not, while you here attend, 

Th’ unworthy fate of your unhappy friend. Dryden 1 s /En. 

That man that doth not know thofe things, which are of ne- 
ceflity for him to know, is but an ignorant man, whatever he 
may know befides. Tillotfon , ferm. i. 

Some wondered, that the Turk never attacks this treafury. 
But, befides, that lie has attempted it formerly with no fuccefs, 
it is certain the Venetians keep too watchful an eye. 

Addifons Remarks on Italy. 

2. Not in this number ; beyond this clafs ; not included here. 

And the men faid unto Lot, hafl thou here any befules ? 

Genefis, xix. 12. 

Outlaws and robbers, who break with all the world befides , 
muH keep faith among themfelves. Locke. 

All that we feel of it, begins and ends 
In the fmall circle of our foes or friends ; 

To all befide as much an empty fhade, 

An Eugene living, as a Caefar dead. Pope’s Effay on Man. 

And dead, as living, ’tis our author’s pride 
Still to charm thofe who charm the world befide. Pope. 
Besi'dery. n.f. A fpecies of pear, which fee. 

To Besi'ege. v. a. [from fiege.] To beleaguer; to lay fiege 
to; to befet with armed forces; to endeavour to win a town 
or fortrefs, by furrounding it with an army, and forcing the 
defendants, either by violence or famine, to give admiflion. 

And he {hall befege thee in all thy gates, until thy high and 
fenced walls come down. Deut. xxviii. 52. 

1 he queen, with all the northern earls and lords. 

Intend here- to befege you in your cafile. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Besi'eger. n.f. [from befege.] One employed in a fiege. 
There is hardly a town taken, in the common forms, where 
the befegers have not the worfe of the bargain. Swift. 

To Beslu'bber. v. a. [from fubber.] Todawb; to fmear. 

He perfuaded us to tickle our nofes with fpeargrafs, and make 
them bleed ; and then befubber our garments with it, and fwear 
it was the blood of true men. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Tlo Besme'ar. v. a. [from fmear.] 

1. T. o bedawb ; to overfpread with fomething that Hicks on. 

He lay as in a dream of deep delight, 

Bcjmear d with precious balm, whofe virtuous might 
Did heal his wounds. Fairy Fpuecn, b. i. cant. ii. 

I hat face of his I do remember well ; 

Yet when I faw it laH, it was befi near’d 

As black as V ulcan. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Hrfl Moloch ! horrid king ! bef near'd with blood 
Of human facrifice, and parents tears. Paradife Lof , b. i. 

Iler fainting hand let fall the fword, befnear'd 
With blood. Sir J, Denham. 

Her gulhing blood the pavement all befnear'd. Dryden. 

2 . io foil ; to foul. 

My honour would not let ingratitude 
So much befimear it. “ Shakefip. Merchant of Venice. 

To Besmi rch, v. a. To foil ; to difcolour. 

Perhaps he loves you now. 

And now no foil of cautel doth befmirch 
The virtue of his will. 

Our gaynefs, and ou 

Tn !" ainy marchin g in ^e painful field. Shakefp, Henry V. 

To Besmo'k e. [from [moke. ] JV y 

1. 10 foul with fmoke. 


O UC °r ls T 1 - Shake fP • Hamlet. or foots 

Our gaynefs, and our gilt, are all lefemreh’d To Bespe 
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2 . To harden or dry in fmoke. f mo ke or foot- 

To Rfsmu T. v. a. [from fmut. J I o Di3CK.cn « n 

Be'som. «. fi [bej-m, be r ma, Saxon.] An mftrument to l>veq, 

W Bacon commended an old man that fold hefiom: R proud 
voune; fellow came to him for a bejom upon trufi ; tnc old man 
laid, borrow of thy back and belly, they Will never afk thee a- 
gain ; I fhall dun thee every day. Bacon s Apophthegms. 

I will fweep it with the befim of deflrudhon, faith the Loid 
ofholls Ifaiah, xtv. 22. 

To Beso'rt. v . a. [from fort.] To fuit; to fit; to become. 
Such men as may befort your age. 

And know themfelves and you. Shakefp. Ring Lear * 

Beso'rt. n.f. [from the verb.] Company; attendance; train. 

I crave fit difpofition for my wife. 

With fuch accommodation and befort , 

As levels with her breeding. Shakefp. Otnello . 

To Beso't. v. a. [from fit.] 

1. To infatuate ; to Hupify ; to dull ; to take away the fenfes. 

Swinifh gluttony 

Ne’er looks to heav’n amidfl his gorgeous feaH* 

But, with befitted bafe ingratitude. 

Crams and blafphemes his feeder. Milton. 

Or fools befitted with their crimes, 

That know not how to fhift betimes. Hudibras, p. iii. c. ii. 
He is befitted, and has loH his reafon ; and what then can 
there be for religion to take hold of him by. South . 

2 . To make to doat. 

Paris, you fpeak 

Like one befitted on your fweet delights. 

Shakejp. Troilus and Crejfda. 

TruH not thy beauty ; but refiore the prize, 

Which he, befitted on that face and eyes. 

Would rend from us. Dryden 1 s Fables, 

Beso'ught. [part. paffive of befeech ; which fee.] 

Hafien to appeafe 
Th’ incenfed Father, and th’ incenfed Son, 

While pardon may be found, in time befought. 

Milt. Paradife Lof l, b.v. 1 . 84?* 
To Bespa'ngle. v. a. [from fpangle.] To adorn with fpan~ 
gles ; to befprinkle with fomething fhining. 

Not Berenice’s locks firH rofe fo bright. 

The heav’ns befpangling with diflievell’d light. Pope. 

To Bespa'tter. v. a. [from [patter.] To foil by throwing 
filth ; to fpot or fprinkle with dirt or water. 

Thofe who will not take vice into their bofoms, fhall yet 
have it befpatter their faces. Government of the Tongue, § 5. 

His weapons are the fame which women and children ufe ; 
a pin to fcratch, and a fquirt to befpatter. Swift, lett. lxix« 
Fair Britain, in the monarch bleH, 

Whom never faction could befpatter. Swift. 

To Bespa'wl. v. a. [from fpawi] To dawb with fpittle. 

To Bespeak, v. a. I befpoke , or befpake ; I have befpoke , or be~ 
fpoken. [from [peak.] 

1. To order, or entreat any thing beforehand, or againfl a future 
time. 

If you will marry, make your loves to me ; 

My lady is befpoke. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Here is the cap your worfhip did befpeak. 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew . 
When Baboon came to Strutt’s eflate, his tradefmen waited 
upon him, to befpeak his cufiom. Arbuthnot's HiJL of J. Bull. 

A heavy writer was to be encouraged, and accordingly many 
thoufand copies were befpoke. Swift. 

2. To make way by a previous apology. 

My preface looks as if I were afraid of my reader, by fo te- 
dious a befpeaking of him. ^ Dryden. 

3 * To forebode ; to tell fomething beforehand. 

Thy Harted fears befpoke dangers, and formed ominous prog- 
noHicks, in order to fcare the allies. Swift, Examin. N° 45. 

4. T o fpeak to ; to addrefs. This fenfe is chiefly poetical. 

With hearty words her knight fhe ’gan to chear. 

And, in her modeH manner, thus befpake , 

Dear knight. Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. i. flanz. 8. 

At length with indignation thus he broke 
His awful filence, and the powers befpoke. Dryden , 

Then Haring on her with a ghailly look. 

And hollow voice, he thus the queen befpoke. Dryden 

5. To betoken; to fhe w. 

When the abbot of St. Martin was born, he had fo little of 
the figure of a man, that it befpoke him rather a monfler. Locke. 

He has difpatch’d me hence. 

With orders that befpeak a mind compos’d. Addifiris Cato. 
Bespeaker. n.f. [from befpeak.] He that befpeaks any thine 
1 hey mean not with love to the befpeaker of the work but 
delight in the work itfelf. Wotton's Architecture. 

o Bespe ckle. v. a. [from fpeckle.] To mark with fpeckles. 


To Be s p e'w. v. a. [from fpew . ] To dawb with fpew or vomit. 
To Bespi'ce. *. [from>V,.] To fe‘afon with fpices. 

. _ Thou might’fl befpice a cup 

To give mine enemy alafling wink. Shakefp. Winter 1 sTa/e. 

To 



To Bespi't. v. a. I befpat , or befpit ; I have befpit, or befpitten. 
[from fpit.] To dawb with fpittle. 

Bespo'ke. [irreg. particip. from befpeak ; which fee.] 

To Bespo't. v. a. [from fpot.] To mark with fpots. 

Mildew refts on the wheat, befpotting the ftalks with a dif- 

^ ferent colour from the natural. Mortimer's Husbandry . 

To Bespre'ad. v. a. [from fpread .] To fpread over ; to co- 
ver over. 

His nuptial bed, 

With curious needles wrought, and painted flowers befpread. 

Dryden. 

^ The globe is equally befpread ; fo that no place wants proper 
inhabitants. Der ham's Phyfico-Theology. 

To Bespri'nkle. v. a. [from fprinkle.] To fprinkle over ; to 
fcatter over. 

He indeed, imitating the father poet, whofe life he had alfo 
Whitten, hath befprinkled his work with many fabuloflties. 

Brown's Vulgar Err our s, b. i. c. 8. 

A purple flood 

Flows from the trunk, that welters in the blood : 

The bed befpnnkles , and bedews the ground. Dryden. 

To Bespu'tter. v. a. [from fputter .] To fputter over fome- 
thing ; to dawb any thing by fluttering, or throwing out fpit- 
tle upon it. 

Best. adj. the fuperlative from good, [bet, betepa, betyc, good, 
better, bed, Saxon.] 

1. Moft good 5 that which has good qualities in the higheft de- 
gree. 

And he will take your fields, even the bejl of them, and give 
them to his fervants. i Samuel, viii. 14. 

When the bejl things are not poflible, the beft may be made 
of thefe that are. Hooker , b. v. § 9. 

When he is bejl, he is a little more than a man ; and when 
he is worft, he is a little better than a bead:. Shakefp. M. of Ven. 

I think it a good argument to fay, the infinitely wife God 
hath made it fo : and therefore it is bejl. But it is too much 
confidence of our own wifdom, to fay, I think it bejl , and 
therefore God hath made it fo. Locke. 

An evil intention perverts the heft actions, and makes them 
fins. Addifon. Spectator, N° 213. 

2. The bejl. The utmoft power ; the ftrongelt endeavour ; the 
mod: ; the higheft perfection. 

I profefs not talking : only this, 

Let each man do his bejl. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

The duke did his bejl to come down. Bacon's JVar with Sp. 
Fie docs this to the bejl of his power. Locke . 

My friend, faid he, our fport is at the bejl. Addif. Ovid. 

3. To make the bejl. To carry to its greateft perfection ; to im- 
prove to tire utmod:. 

Let there be freedom to carry their commodities where they 
may make the bejl of them, except there be fome fpecial caufe 
of caution i Bacon. 

His father left him an hundred drachmas; Alnafchar, in or- 
der to make the bejl of it, laid it out in glaffes. Addifon. Spelt. 

We fet fail, and made the bejl of our way, till we were . 
forced, by contrary winds, into St. Remo. Addifon on Italy. 

Best. adv. [from well.] In the higheft degree of goodnefs. 

He fhall dwell in that place where he fhall choofe in one of 
thy gates, where it liketh him bejl. Dcut. xxiii. 16. 

Best is fometimes ufed in compofition. 

Thefe latter bejl-be-trujl-fpies had fome of them further in- 
ftruCIions, to draw off the bed: friends and fervants of Perkin, 
by making remonftrances to them, how weakly his enterprize 
and hopes were built. Bacon's Henry VII. 

By this law of loving even our enemies, the chriftian religion 
difeovers itfelf to be the moft generous and bejlnatured inftitu- 
tion that ever was in the world. Tillotfon, fermon v. 

To Besta'in. v. a. [from fain.'] To mark with ftains; to 
fpot. 

We will not line his thin b flamed cloke 
With our pure honours. Shakefp. King John. 

ToBeste'ad. v. a. Ibejled’, I have befed. [froin /lead.] 

1. To profit. 

Hence vain deluding joys. 

The brood of folly, without father bred. 

How little you bejlead , 

Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys. Milton . 

2. To treat; to accommodate. 

And they fhall pafs through it hardly bejlead, and hungry. 

Ifaiah , viii. 21. 

Be'stial. adj. [from beaf.] ■ ■ 

1. Belonging to a bead:, or to the clafs of beads. 

His wild diforder’d walk, his haggard eyes,^ 

Did all the befiial citizens furprize. Dryden s Hind, and P. 

2 . Having the qualities of beads ; brutal ; below the dignity of 

reafon or humanity ; carnal. . 

I have loft the immortal part of myfelf, and what remains is 
bejlial. Shakefp. Othello. 

Moreover, urge his hateful luxury. 

And befial appetite, in change of luft. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

For thofe, the race of Ifrael oft forfook 
Their living ftrength, and, unfrequented, left 
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llis righteous altar, bowing lowly down 

To bef ial gods. Milton's Pan,, Ilfs Left, i. / . 

1 he tilings promifed are not crofs and carnal, fuch as nia'j 
court and gratify the moft heftial part of us. Decay of pZI 

Best.a liity. n f. [from beftlai] The quality of be-aits S' 
generacy from human nature. 

What can be a greater abfurdity, than to affirm beftiahty to 
be tlie euence of humanity, and darknefs the center of lio-ht ? 

^ , Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrlblerm 

Be stially, adv. [from bejlial.] Brutally; in a manner bT 
low humanity. 

T ° a ? E f ? t | /cK - v - f • P reter - 1 hftuck, I have bejluck. [from flick A 
1 o luck over with any thing ; to mark any thing by infixing 
points or fpots here and there. & 

Truth fhall retire; 

Befuck with fland’rous darts ; and works of faith 
Rarely be found. Milt. Bar. Lof , b. xii. /. r,g 

To Besti'r. v. a. [from fir.] ^ * 

1. To put into vigorous a&ion. It is feldom ufed otherwife than 
with the reciprocal pronoun. 

As when men wont to watch 
On duty, fleeping found by whom they dread, 

Rouze and befir them], 'elves ere well awake. Milton. 

Bejlirs her then, and from each tender ftalk 
Whatever earth, all-bearing mother, yields, 

She gathers. _ Par.Lof,b.v i 

But, as a dog that turns the fpit, 

Befirs himfclf and plies his feet 
I o climb the wheel, but all in vain, 

His own weight brings him down again. Hudibras, p. ii. c. iii. 
What aileth them, that they muft needs befir thcmfelves to 
get in air, to maintain the creature’s life ? Ray on Creation. 

2. It is ufed by Shakefpeare with a common word. 

I am fcarce in breath, my lord. — No marvel you have fobe- 
firred your valour, you cowardly rafeal ! Shakefp. King Lear . 

To BES 1 OW . v. a. [ befeden , Dutch.] 

1 . 1 o give ; to confer upon. 

All men would willingly have yielded him praife ; but his 
nature was fuch as to bejlow it upon himfelf, before any could 
give it. . . Sidney. 

All the dedicate things of the houfe of the Lord did they be- 
fow upon Baalim. 2 Chron. xxiv. 7. 

Sir Julius Casfar had, in his office, the difpofition of the fix 
darks places ; which he had befowed to fuch perfons as he 
thought fit. Clarendon. 

2. To give as charity. 

Our Saviour doth plainly witnefs, that there fhould not be 
as much as a cup of cold water befowed for his fake, without re- 
ward. Hooker , b. ii. § 8. 

And though he was unfatisfied in getting. 

Which was a fin ; yet in befoiving , madam, 

He was moft princely. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Spain to your gift alone her Indies owes ; 

For what the pow’rful takes not, he befows. Dryden. 

You always exceed expectations : as if yours was not your 
own, but to bejlow on wanting merit. Dryden' s Fables , Ded. 

3. To give in marriage. 

Good rev’rend father, make my perfon yours ; 

And tell me how you would befow yourfelf. Shakefp. 

I could have be/lowed her upon a fine gentleman, who ex- 
tremely admired her. Tatler , N° 75. 

4. To give as a prefen t. 

Pure oil and incenfe on the fire they throw. 

And fat of victims which his friends beftow. Dryden. 

5. To apply. 

The fea was not the duke of Marlborough’s element; other- 
wife the whole force of the war would infallibly have been be- 
fowed there. 1 Swift. 

6. To lay out upon. 

And thou fhalt befoiu that money for whatfoever thy foul 
lufteth after, for oxen, for fheep, or for wine. Dent. xiv. 26. 

7. To lay up; to flow ; to place. 

And when he came to the tower, he took them from their 
hand, and befowed them in the houfe. 2 Kings , v. 24. 

Besto'wer. n.f [from bejlow.] Giver; he that confers any 
thing; difpofer. 

They all agree in making one fupreme God ; and that there 
are feveral beings that are to be wonhipped under him; fome as 
the bejlowersof thrones, but fubordinate to the Supreme. 

Bestra'ught. particip. [Of this participle I have not found the 
verb ; by analogy we may derive it from befratt ; perhaps it is 
corrupted from difr aught . ] DiftraCted ; mad; out of ones 
fenfes ; out of one’s wits. 

Afk Marian, the fat alewife, if fhe knew me not. V hat . 
I am not befraught. Shakefp. Tam. the Strcew ■ 

To Bestre'w. v. a. particip. paff. bef reived, or befrown. [fiom 
freiv.] To fprinkle over. 

So thick bjlrown. 

Abject and loft lay thefe, covering the flood. Par. Lof, b. n 

To Bestri'de. v. a. 1 bef rid ; I have bejl rid, or bef ridden, [from 

fride.] , . 

I. To ftride over any thing ; to have any thing between one 
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Why, man, he doth Icjlridc the narrow world 
Like a coloffus. , Shakefp. Julius Cafe*. 

Make him bef ride the ocean, and mankind 
Afk his confent, to ufe the fea and wind. waua . 

o To ftep over, 

2 ‘ That I fee thee here, 

Thou noble thing! more dances my rapt heart, 

Than when I firft my wedded miftrefs faw 

Bef ride my threfhold. Shakefp. Conolanus . 

1. It is often ufed of riding. , 

15 Fie bef rides the lazy pacing clouds. 

And fails upon the bofom of the air. Shakefp. Rom. and] ul. 

That horfe, that thou fo often haft bef rid: 

That horfe, that I fo carefully have drefs’d. Shakefp. R. II* 
Venetians do not more uncouthly ride, 

Than did their lubber ftate mankind bef ride. Dryden. 

The bounding deed you pompoufly bef ride. 

Shares with his lord the pleafure and the pride. _ Pope. 

4. It is ufed fometimes of a man Handing over fomething which 

he defends. 

He lefrid 

An o’erprefs’d Roman, and i’ th’ conful’s view 
Slew three oppofers : Tarquin’s felf he met. 

And ftruck him on his knee. Shakefp. Coriolar.us. 

Let us rather 

Hold faft the mortal fword; and, like good men, 

Bef ride our downfaln birthdom. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

If thou fee me down in the battle, and bef ride me, fo ; ’tis 
a point of friendfhip. Shakefp. Henry IV . p. i. 

He doth bef ride a bleeding land, 

Gafping for life, under great Bolingbroke. Shak. Henry IV. 
To BestiEd. v. a. [from fud.] To adorn with ftuds, or fhin- 
ing prominences. 

Th’ unfought diamonds 
Would fo emblaze the forehead of the deep, 

And fo befui with ftars, that they below 
Would grow inur’d to light. Milton. 

BET. n.f. [pebbian, to wager ; peb, a wager, Sax. from which 
the etymologifts derive bet. I fhould rather imagine it to come 
from betan, to mend, encreafe, or better, as a bet encreafes the 
original wager.] A wager ; fomething laid to be won upon 
certain conditions. 

The hoary fool, who many days 
Has ftruggl’d with continu’d forroW^ 

Renews his hope, and blindly lays 

The defp’rate bet upon tomorrow. Prior. 

His pride was in piquette, 

Newmarket fame, and judgment at a bet . Pope. 

To Bet. v. a. [from the noun.] To wager; to ftake at a 
wager. 

He drew a good bow : and dead ? John of Gaunt loved him 
well, and betted much upon his head. Shakefp. Henry IV. ^. ii. 
Fie flies the court for want of clothes, 

Cries out ’gainft cocking, fince he cannot bet. B. Johnfon . 

The god, unhappily engag’d. 

Complain’d, and figh’d, and cry’d, and fretted. 

Loft ev’ry earthly thing he betted. Prior. 

Bet. The old preterite of beat. 

He ftaid for a better hour, till the hammer had wrought and 
bet the party more pliant. Bacon's Henry VII. 

To Betake, v. a. preter. I betook-, part. paff. betaken. Tfrora 
take.] 

1. To take; to feize : an obfolete fenfe. 

Then to his hands that writ he did betake. 

Which he difclofing read. Fairy ^ueen, b. i. c. xii .f. 25. 

2. Tojiave recourfe to ; with the reciprocal pronoun. 

The adverfe party betaking itfelf to fuch practices as men em- 
brace, when they behold things brought to defperate extremi- 

ties ‘ Hooker, b. iv. § 14. 

Thou tyrant ! 

Do not repen l thefe things ; tor they arc heavier 
Than all thy woes can ftir: therefore betake thee 

1 °r h ^ but . de( P air - Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

1 he reft, in imitation, to like arms 

. Betook them, and the neighb’ring hills up tore. 

, x , . MlltorCs Paradlfe Loft, b. vi. /. 66?. 

3* 1 o apply ; with the reciprocal pronoun. 0 

With eafe fuch foncl chimeras we purfue, 

As fancy frames for fancy to fubdue : 

But when ourfelves to action we betake. 

It flmns the mint, like gold that chymifts make. Dryden 
As my observations have been the light whereby I have hil 
therto fleer d my courfe, fo I here betake myfelf to them a<r a in 

4- To move ; to remove. ^oelasard's Natural Htfery. 

Soft fhe withdrew ; and, like a wood nymph light. 

Oread or Dryad, or of Delia’s train, ° 

Betook her to the groves. Milton's Paradife Loft, h. ix. /. 3 gn. 
L , i he y both bet00k feveral ways ; ** V 

To Be *'hm IT ff , m \ m \ P “radife Loft, b. x . /. 6l0 . 
to give. ' ' t from Tu bnng forth ; to bellow ; 
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So would I, faid th’ enchanter, glad and fain 
Beteem to you his fword, you to defend ; 

But that this weapon’s pow’r I well have kend, ;„ 4 

To be contrary to the work that ye intend. Fairy «<; • * Ia 
Belike for want of rain ; which I could well 

Beteem them from the tempeft of mine eyes. 

Shakefp. Midfummcr Night's Dream* 

To Bethink, v. a. I bethought’, [have bethought, [from think.] 
To recal to reflection ; to bring back to confideration, or re- 
collection. It is generally ufed with the reciprocal pronoun; 

and of before the fubjea of thought. 

They were fooner in danger than they could almoft bethink 

them] elves of change. ns 

I have bethought me of another fault. Shak. MeaJ.jor M. 
I, better bethinking myjelf, and mifliking his determination; 
gave him this order. Raleigh s Ef 'ays. 

He himfelf, 

Infatiable of glory, had loft all : • j 

Yet of another pica bethought him footi. Parad. Regained. 
The nets were laid, yet the birds could never bethink them - 
felves, till hainper’d, and paft recovery. L Eftrangc. 

Cherippus, then in time yourfelf bethink. 

And what your rags will yield by auction fink. Dryden . 

A little confideration may allay his heat, and make him be- 
think himfclf, whether this attempt be worth the venture. Locke. 
BETHLEHEM, n.f. [See BEDLAM.] An hofpital for lu- 
naticks. 

Be'thlehemite. n.f [See Bedlamite.] A lunatick ; arf 
inhabitant of a madhoufe. 

Betho'ught. particip. [from bethink ; which fee.] 

To Bethra'l. v. a. [from thrall.] To enflave; to conquer; 
to bring into fubjeCtion. 

Ne let that wicked woman ’fcape away, 

For fhe it is that did my lord bethral. Shakefp. King John . 
To BethiEmp; v. a. [from thump.] To beat; to lay blow£ 
upon : a ludicrous word. 

I was never fo bethumpt with words. 

Since firft I call’d my brother’s father dad. Shak. King Johrt, 
To Beti'de. v. n. pret.” It b elided, or betid , part. paff. betid. 
[from tab, Sax. See Tide.] 

1. To happen to ; to befal ; to bechance whether g'ood or bad. 

Said he then to the Palmer, reverend fire. 

What great misfortune hath betid this knight ? Fairy fhieen* 
But fay, if our deliverer up to heav’n 
Muft reafeend, what will betide the few, 

His faithful, left among th’ unfaithful herd. 

The enemies of truth ? Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xii'. 1 . 48 0* 

2. Sometimes it has to. 

Neither' know I, 

What is betid to Cloten ; but remain 

Perplext in all. . Shakefp. Cymbeline « 

3. T o come to pafs; to fall out ; to happen. 

She, when her turn was come her tale to tell. 

Told of aftrange adventure that betided. 

Betwixt the fox and th’ ape by him mifguided. Speif Hubbi 
In winter’s tedious nights, fit by the fire 
With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales 
Of vvoful ages, long ago betid. Shakefp. Richard II. 

Let me hear from thee by letters. 

Of thy fuccefs in love ; and what news elfe 

Betideth here in abfence of thy friend. Sh. Two Gent. ofVer. 

4. To become. J 

If he were dead, what would betide of thee? Sh. Rich. III. 
Beti'me. 7 adv. [from by and time ; that is, by the proper 
Beti'mes. S time.] r 

1. Seafonably ; early. 

Send fuccours, lords, and flop the rage betime. 

Shakefp. Henry VI. p.iu 

1 o meatuie life, learn thou betimes , and know 
Toward folid good what leads the neareft way. Par. Reg . 

2. boon ; before long time has paffed. 6 

Whiles they are weak, betimes with them contend: 
r or when they once to perfecl ftrength do grow 
Strong wars they make. Fairy ^iceen, %. ii. iv. fl . 34.. 
He tires betimes, that fpurs too faft betimes. Sh. Rich.ll. 

1 • kTj l ^° me haVe an over earI y ripenefs in their years, 
which fadeth betimes : thefe are firft' fuch as have brittle wits, 
the edge whereof is loon turned. Bacon's EJfays. 

Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth ; that is 
enter upon a religious courfe betimes. fillotfon , fermon 

3. Eady in the dif “ let them live bet lrrus. Pope’s Effap on Crit. 

■ He that n drink s aU night, and is hanged betimes in the morn- 
ing, may deep the founder next day. Sb. Meafure for Mcafurs 
1 hey rofe bet, mss m the morning, and offered fficrifice: 

Be'tle. } . . i Mace. iv. 52. 

Be'tre. 5 n -J- Mian plant, called water pepper Di£f 
To BEi o'jtEN. yi. a. [fromtofin.l ' 

I . To flgnify ; to mark ; to reprefent: 

U e knOW not wheref ore churches ftould be the worfe, if, at 

l 8 thh 
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this time, when they are delivered into God’s own poffeflSbri, 
ceremonies fit to betoken fuch intents, and to accompany fuch 
actions, be ufual. Hooker , b. v. § 1 2: 

2. 10 forefhew ; to preflgnify. 

The kindling azure, and the rhountain’s browj 
Ilium d with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. Bhomfon s Summer , /. 8o. 

Be tony, n.f [betonica, Lat] A plant. 

1 he leaves are green, rough, and crenated on the edges: the 
floweis are difpofed in a fpike ; the upper creft of the flower is 
advanced, and divided into two fegments; the beard, or lower 
part of the flower, is divided into three, and the middle feg- 
ment is bifid ; each flower is, for the moft part, fucceeded by 
four naked feeds. The fpecies are, i. Common or wood be- 
tony. 2. Betony, with a white flower. 3. Greater Danifh betony. 
The firft is very common in woods and fhady places, and is 
greatly efleemed as a vulnerary herb. Millar . 

Beto'ok. [irreg. prct. from betake ; which fee.] 

ToBeto'ss. v. a. [from tofs.] Todifturb; to agitate; to put 
into violent motion. 

What faid my man, when my betoffed foul 
Did not attend him as we rode ? Shake ft. Romeo and Juliet. 
To BET RA'Y. v. a. \trahir , Fr.] 

1. I o give into the hands of enemies by treachery, or breach of 
truft. 

If ye be come to betray me to mine enemies, feeing there is 
no wrong in mine hands, the God of our fathers look thereon, 
and rebuke it. T chron.x ii. 17. 

Jefus faid unto them, the Son of man fhall be betrayed into 
the hands of men. Matt. xvii. 22. 

For lear is nothing elle but a betraying of the fuccours which 
reafon offereth. Wifdom , xvii. r 2. 

He was not to be won, either by promife or reward, to be- 
tray the city. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Burks . 

2* Fo difeover that which has been entrufted to fecrecy. 

3. To make known fomething that were better concealed. 

Be fwift to hear, but be cautious of your tongue, left you 
betray your ignorance* Watts's Improvement' of the Mind. 

4. To make liable to fall into fomething inconvenient. 

His abilities created in him great confidence ; and this was 
like enough to betray him to great errours, and many enemies. 

King Charles . 

The bright genius is ready to be fo forward, as often betrays 
itlelf into great errours in judgment. Watts. 

5. To fhow; to difeover; in a neutral fenfe. 

The Veian and the Gabian tow’rs fhall fall, 

And one promifeuous ruin coyer all ; 

Nor, after length of years, a ftone betray 
The place where once the very ruins lay. Addifon on Italy. 
BetRa'yer. n.f. [from betray.~\ He that betrays ; a traitor. 
The wife man doth fo fay of fear, that it is a betrayer of the 
forces of reafonable underftanding. Hooker , b. v. § 3. 

You caft down your courage through fear, the betrayer of 
all fuccours which reafon can afford. Sir J. Hayward. 

They are only a few betrayers of their country ; they are to 
purchafe coin, perhaps, at half price, and vend it among us to 
the ruin of the publick. Szuift . 

To Betri'm. v. a. [from trim.] To deck; to d refs ; to grace; 
to adorn ; to embellifli ; to beautify ; to decorate. 

Thy banks with pionied and tulip’d brims, 

Which fpungy April at thy heft betrims , 

T o make cold nymphs chafte crowns. Shakefp. Bempejl. 
To Betro'th. v. a. [from troth ; betrowen, Dutch.] 

1. To contract to any one, in order to marriage; to affiance. 

He, in the firft flower of my frefheft age. 

Betrothed me unto the only heir 

Of a moft mighty king, moft rich and fage. Fairy £1 b. i. 

To her, my lord. 

Was I betrothed , ere I Hermia faw. Shakefp. Midfum. N. Dr. 
By foul’s publick promife fhe 

Was fold then, and betroth'd to V ictory. Cowley s Davideis. 

2. To unite any one to another by promife of marriage. 

And what man is there that hath betrothed a wife, and hath 
not taken her ? let him go and return unto his houfe. 

Dent. xx. 7. 

3. To nominate to a bifhoprick, in order to confecration. 

If any perfon be confecrated a bifhopto that church, where- 
unto he was not before betrothed, he fhall not receive the habit 
of confecration, as not being canonically promoted. Aylijfe. 
To Betru'st. v. a. [from trufl.] To entruft ; to put into the 
power of another, in confidence of fidelity. 

Betrufl him with all the good, which our own capacity will 
allow us, or his fufficiency encourage us to hope for, either in 
this life, or that to come. Grew' s Cofmologia Sacra, b. iii. c. 5. 

Whatfoever you would bctrujl to your memory, let it be 
difpofed in a proper method. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
Better, adj. The comparative ok good, [her, good > berepa, better , 
Sax.] Having good qualities in a greater degree than fome- 
thingelfe. See GOOD. 

He has a horfe better than the Neapolitan’s ; a better bad 

habit of frowning than the count Palatine. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 


I bdve feen better faces in my time. 

Than ftand on any fhoulders that I fee 

Before me at this inftant. Shake#. King Lear 

Having a defire to depart; and be with Chrift; which kfC 
better. p, .. . idr 

Bhe Better. 01 ' l ' 2 I* 

1. The fuperiofity ; the advantage ; with the particle of before 
him, or that, over which the advantage is gained. 

I he Corinthians that morning, as the days before, had the 

hetU f\ ~~ ' Sidney, b. ii 

1 he voyage of Drake and Hawkins was unfortunate; yet 

in fuch fort, as doth not break our prefeription, to have had 
the better of the Spaniards. Bacon's War with Spain 

Dionyfius, his countryman, in an epi file to Pom pey, after 
an exprefs comparifon, affords him the better cf Thucydides. 

Browns Vulgar Errours, k. i. c . 8 
You think fit 

T o get the beiter of me, and you fhall ; 

Since you will have it fo— I will be yours. Southerns . 

The gentleman had always fo much the better of the. fatyrift, 
that the perfons touched did not know where to fix their re- 
fentment. Prior , Preface to his Poems. 

2. Improvement; as, for the better , fo as to improve it 

If I have altered him any where for the better , I muft at the 
fame time acknowledge, that I could have done nothing with- 
out him. Dryden's Fab. Preface . 

Bi/tter. adv. [comparative of zvell . ] Well, in a greater degree. 
Then it was better with me than now. Hof. vii. 

Better a mechanick rule were ftretched or broken, than a 
great beauty were omitted. Dryd. Virg. Dedication. 

T he better to underftand the extent of our knowledge, one 
thing is to be obferved. Locks. 

He that would know the idea of infinity, cannot do better , 
than by confidering to what infinity is attributed. Lock. 

To Be'tter. v. a. [from the noun ] , 

1. To improve; to meliorate. 

The very caufe of his taking upon him our nature, was to 
better the quality, and to advance the condition thereof. 

Hooker , b. viii. § 54. 
He is furnifhed with my opinion, which is bettered with his 
own learning. Shakefp. Merchant of Venue. 

Heir to all his lands and goods. 

Which I have better'd , rather than decreas’d. 

Shakefp. Baming of the Shrew. 

But Jonathan, to whom both hearts were known. 

With well-tim’d zeal, and with an artful care, 

Reftor’d, and better'd foon, the nice affair. Cowley s David. 
The church of England, the pureft and beft reformed 
church in the world; fo well reformed, that it will be found 
eafier to alter than to better its conftitution. South. 

The Romans took pains to hew out a paflage for thefe lakes, 
to difeharge themfelves, for the bettering of the air. Addifon. 

2. To furpafs; to exceed. 

The works of nature do always aim at that which cannot 
be bettered. . Hooker , b. i. § 5. 

He hath born himfelf beyond the promife of his age; he 
hath, indeed, better bettered expectation, than you muft expeff 
of me to tell you. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

What you do 

Still betters what is done ; when you fpeak fweet. 

I’d have you do it ever. Shakefp. Winter's Bale. 

3. To advance. 

The king thought his honour would fuffer, during a treaty, 
to better a party. Bacon's Henry VIL 

Be 7 tter. n.f. [from the adjective.] Superiour in good- 
nefs. 

Their betters would be hardly found, if they did not live a- 
mong men, but in a wildernefs by themfelves. Hooker , b. i. 

The courtefy of nations allows you my better , in that you 
are the firft-born. Shakefp. As you like it. 

That ye thus hofpitably live. 

Is mighty grateful to your betters , 

And makes e’en gods themfelves your debtors. Prioi. 

I have feme gold and filver by me, and fhall be able to make 
a fhift, when many of my betters are ftarving. Swift. 

Be'ttor. n.f [from to bet.] One that lays betts or wa- 

I obferved a ftranger among them, of a genteeler behaviour 
than ordinary ; but notwithftanding he was a very fair better, 
nobody would take him up. Addifon. Spectator, N° * 

Be'tty. n.f [probably a cant word, without etymology.] Bn 

inftrument to break open doors. 

Record the ftratagems, the arduous exploits, and the noctur- 
nal fealades of needy heroes, deferibing the powerful betty, or 
the artful picklock. Arbuthnot's Hifcry of f 

Betwe'en. prep, [beepeonan, berpinan, Saxon; from t eon 

ginal word tpa, two. ] 

1 . In the intermediate fpace. 

What modes 

Of fmell the headlong lionefs between , 

And hound fagacious on the tainted green A 

2. From 



B E W 

2 From one to another ; noting interedurfe. • ■ 

He fhould think himfelf unhappy, if things fhould go fo bc- 
tween them, as he fhould not be able to acquit himfelf of m- 

p> gratitude towards them both. Bacon's Henry \ 1 - 

^Belonging to two in partnerfhip. , 

I afk, whether Caftor and Pollux, with only one foul between 
them, which thinks and perceives in one what the other is 
never confeious of, are not two diftindl perfons ? Locke. 

A. Bearing relation to two. . . 

If there be any difeord or fuits between them and any of the 
family, they are compounded and appeafed. Bacon s Atlantis. 

Friendfhip requires, that it be between two at leaft; and there 
can be no friendfhip where there are not two friends. South. 

5. In reparation, or diftindlion of one from the other. 

Their natural conftitutions put fo wide a difference between 
feme men, that art would never matter. Locke. 

Children quickly diftinguifh between what is required of 
them, and what not. Locke. 

6. Between is properly ufed of two, and among of more ; but per- 
haps this accuracy is not always preferved. 

BetWi'xt. prep, [berpyx, Saxon. It has the fame bonification 
with between , and is indifferently ufed for it.] 

1. In the midfl of two: 

Hard by, a cottage chimney fmokes, 

From betwixt two aged oaks. Milton. 

Metninksj like two black ftorms on either hand. 

Our Spanifh army and your Indians ftand ; 

This only place betwixt the clouds is clear. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

If contrad idling interefts could be mixt, 

Nature herlelf has caft a bar betwixt. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 

2. From one to another. 

Five years fence there was feme fpeech of marriage 
Betwixt myfelf and her. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Be'vel. \ n. f In mafenry and joinery, a kind of fquare, one 

Be'vil. J leg of which is frequently crooked, according to the 
fweep of an arch or vault. It is moveable on a point or cen- 
tre, and fo may be fet to any angle. An angle that is not 
fquare, is called a hevil angles whether it be more obtufe, or 
more acute, than a right angle. Builder's Dili. 

Their houfes are very ill biiilt, their walls hevil, without one 
right angle in any apartment. Swift's Gulliver's Bravels. 

To BeVel. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut to a bevel angle. 
Thefe rabbets are ground fquare ; but the rabbets on the 
groundfel are bevelled downwards, that rain may the freelier 
fall off. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

Be'ver. See Beaver. 

Be'verage. n.f. [from lever e, to drink, Itah] 

1. Drink ; liquour to be drank in general. 

I am his cupbearer ; 

If from me he have wholefome beverage , 

Account me not your fervant. Shakefp. Winter's Bale. 

Grains, pulfes, and all forts of fruits, either bread or beverage , 
may be made almoft of all. Brozvn s Vulgar Errours , b. iii. 

A pleafant beverage he prepar’d before. 

Of wine and honey mix’d. Dryden's Fables. 

The coarfe lean gravel on the mountain ftdes. 

Scarce dewy bev'rage for the bees provides. Dryden's Virgil. 

2. Beverage, or water cyder, is made by putting the mure into a 
fat, adding water, as you defire it ftronger or fenaller. The 
water fhould ftand forty eight hours on it, before you prefs it ; 
when it is preffed, turn it up immediately. Mortimer's Hush. 

3. A treat upon wearing a new fuit of cloaths. 

4. A treat at firft coming into a prifon, called alfo garni fb 

BeVy. n.f. [beva, Ital.j J 

1. A flock of birds. 

2. A company ; an affembly. 

And in the midfl thereof, upon the floor, 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies fat, 

Courted of many a jolly paramour. Fairy Vhteen, b. ii. e. ix. 

They on the plain 

Long had not walk’d, when, from the tents, behold 
A bevy of fair women. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. xi. /. 582. 

Nor rode the nymph alone. 

Around a bevy of bright damfels fhone. Pope's Odv/fev. 

o ewail. v. a. [fro m wail.] To bemoan; to lament; to 
exprefs forroW for. 

. In this city he 

Hath widow d and unchilded many a one, 

Vhich to this hour bewail the injury. Shakefp. Coriotanus. 
_ Thy ambition, 

or ° U /S ar c ^ robb’d this bewailing land 

noble Buckingham, my father in law. Shakefp. II. VIII 
tj. Wlfer Ennius gave command to all 
His friends, not to bewail his funeral. Sir J Denha?n 

cSmitiAofT' 7 ’ thdr ^ pr ' md S les > * e ™feries 


is, cau- 


warc. See 


* , [from be and zva're, orwarv- tint 

^us: thus man old treatife, I lave found . if 

1 To , Ee ?f lan > Saxon; Danifli.] 

SS ffwr B b f e fuf r ous of Tgcr from : ge- 
tion, S oes betorc the thing which excites cau- 


BEY 

You muft beware of drawing or painting douds, win^anrf 


You mutt beware of drawing or puwg . y 

thunder, towards the bottom of yonr piece. Dryaens D frej. 

Every one c.uyht to be very careful to beware what he ad- 

r J . .-1 Locke. 

mits for a principle. 

Warn’d by the fylph, 0I1, pious maid, beware. 

This to difclofe is ail thy guardian can ; , _ 

Bezvarc of all, but moft beware cf man. Pope shape of toe L. 

2. It is obfervable, that it is only ufed in fuch forms of ipeech as 

*’ admit the word be : thus we fay, he may beware, let him beware , 
he will beware ; but not, he did beware, or he has been ware. 

To Bewe'ep. v. a. [from weep.] To weep over or upon ; to 

bedezu with tears. 

Old fond eyes, 

Bcivcep this caufe again 5 I’ll pluck ye out. 

And caft you, with the waters that you lofe, 

I o temper clay. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Larded all with fweet flowers; 

Which bewept to the grave did go. 

With true love fhowers. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

To Bewe't. v. a. [ from wet.] To wet; to inoillen ; to be- 
dew; to water. 

His napkin; with his true tears all bewet , 

Can do no fervice on her forrowful cheeks. 

Shakefp. Bitiis Andronieus. 

To Bewi'ldfr. v. a. [from wild.] To lofe in pathlefs places ; 
to confound for want of a plain road ; to perplex ; to entaiigle ; 
to puzzle. 

We parted thus ; I homeward fped my way. 

Bewilder'd in the wood till dawn of day. Dryden's Fables. 

We no folution of our queftion find ; 

Your words bewilder , not direct the mind. Blachnore. 

Our underftanding traces ’em in vain, 

Loft and bezvilder'd in the fruitlefs fcarch. Addifon' s Cato. 

It is good fometimes to lofe and bezvilder ourfelves in fuch’ 
ftudies. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

To Bewi'tch. v. a. [from witch.] 

1. To injure by witchcraft, or fafeination, or charms. 

Look how I am bewitch'd ; behold, mine arm 
Is like a blafted fapling wither’d up. Shakefp. Richard IT I. 

I have forfworn his company hourly this twenty year, and 
yet I am bewitched with the rogue’s company. If the rafcali 
has not given me medicines to make me love him. I’ll be 
hangd. Shakefp. Henry TV. 

My flocks are free from love; yet look fo thin ; 

What magick has bewitch’d the woolly dams, 

And what ill eyes beheld the tender lambs ? Dryden's Virgil. 

2. To charm; to pleafe to fuch a degree, as to take awav the 
power of refiftance. 

Doth even beauty beautify. 

And moft bewitch the wretched eye. " Sidney, b. ii 

The charms of poetry our fouls bewitch ; 

The curfe of writing is an endlefs itch. Dryden's Juvenal. 
I do not know, by the charadler that is given of her works, 
whether it is not for the benefit of mankind that they were 
loft; they were filled with fuch bewitching tendernefs and rap- 
ture, that it might have been dangerous to have given them a 
reading. Addifon. Spectator, N° 224. 

Lewi'tchery. n.f. [from bewitch.] Fafeination ; charm ; re- 
nftlefs prevalence. 1 

There is a certain bewitchery , or fafeination in words, which' 

makes them operate with a force beyond what we can give an 
account of. § Qut j } . 

Bewi'tchment. n.f. [from bewitch.-] Fafeination; power of 
charming. 

. 1 Wl1 ! cou nterfeit the bewitchment of feme popular man, and 

To § BEWR°A W fUlly t0 r hC defir T Shake fP' Coriolanus. 

io BEWRAY, v.a. [pjie 5 an, bepjnejan, Saxon.] 

1. io betray ; to difeover perfidioufly. 

Fair feeling words he Wifely ’gan difplay,' 

And, for her humour fitting purpofe, fain" 

To tempt the caufe itfelf for to bewray. Fairy Queen l \ 

2. loftew; to make vifible : this word is now little hTufe’ 

dilomenTAenr ty ^ a modeft 


Men do fometimes bewray that by deeds, which to confefe 
they are hardly drawn: rr, > , T" reis 

Ww 1 n°° k i° n him that feems for co unfel fit, ’ ‘ ^ ^ 7 ‘ 

°fc hlvcr locks bewray his ftore of days. Fairfax bin 

Ziff" nf [fr ° m ^ Better; dife IZ'Jfl 

r J Vh “ a frie , n 1 dis , tu g ed into an enemy, and a bnvrayer of fe- 

b.w... (k5 „ nb , »•«•». 

1 > Beroi e ; at a diftance not yet reached 

What’s. fame? afancy’dlife in others breath, 

A thing beyond us, ev’n before our death 
Juft what you hear, you have z> . , 

2. On the farther fide of. * ‘ P pe 5 E Jf a y on Man - 

Neither is it beyond the fea, that fhnu liar in 

go over the fea for us, and bring it unto t n 7 ’, * 

^ ume us. Dent. xxx. 1 3 „ 

Now' 









No$ we are on land. We are but between death and iife J 
for we are beyond the old world and the new. 

Bacon s New Atlantis* 

. We cannot think men beyond Tea will part with their money 
for nothing. Locke. 

3. Farther onward than. 

He that fees a dark and jfhady grove, 

Stays not, but looks beyond it on the fky. Herbert. 

4. Paft ; out of the reach of. 

Beyond the infinite and boundlefs reach 
Of mercy, if thou did’ft this deed of death. 

Art thou damn’d, Hubert. Shakefp. King John. 

/ Yet thefe declare 

Thy goodnefs beyond thought, and pow’r divine. 

Milton's Paradife Loji , h. v. /. 158. 
The juft, wife, and good God, neither does, nor can require 
of man any thing that is impofiible, or naturally beyond his 
p«wer to do. South. 

Confider the fituation of our earth ; it is placed fo conve- 
niently, that plants flourifh, and animals live ; this is matter of 
fa£i, and beyond all difpute. , Bentley s Sermons. 

5. Above; exceeding to a greater degree than. 

Timotheus was a man both in power, riches, parentage, 
goodnefs, and love of his people, beyond any of the great men 
of my country. Sidney. 

One thing, in this enormous accident, is, I muft confefs, to 
me beyond all wonder. JVotton. 

To his expences, beyond his income, add debauchery, idle- 
nefs, aj$d quarrels amongft his fervants, whereby his manufac- 
tures are difturbed, and his bufinefs- neglected. Locke. 

As far as they carry conviction to any man’s underftanding, 
my labour may be of ufe: beyond the evidence it carries with it, 

I advife him not to follow any man’s interpretation. Locke. 

6. Above in excellence. 

His fatires are incomparably beyond Juvenal’s ; if to laugh 
and rally, is to be preferred to railing and declaiming. Dryden. 

n. Remote from ; not within the fphere of. 

With equal mind, what happens, let us bear ; 

Nor joy, nor grieve too much for things beyond our care. 

Dryden' s Fables. 

S. To go beyond, is to deceive ; to circumvent. 

She made earned benefit of his jeft, forcing him to do her 
fuch fervices, as were both cumberfome and coftly ; while he 
ftill thought he went beyond her, becaufe his heart did not com- 
mit the idolatry. Sidney. 

That no man go beyond , and defraud his brother in any mat- 
ter. 1 Thejf, iv. 6. 

Bf/zel. 7 n.f That part of a ring in which the ftone is 

Be'zil. 3 fixed. 

BE'ZOAR. n.f. [from pa, againft, and zahar , poifon, Perfick.] 
A medicinal ftone, formerly in high efteem as an antidote, and 
brought from the Eaft Indies, where it is faid to be found in 
the dung of an animal of the goat kind, called pazan ; the 
ftone being formed in its belly, and growing to the fize of an 
acorn, and fometimes to that of a pigeon’s egg. Were the 
real virtues of this ftone anfwereable to its reputed ones, it 
were doubtlefs a panacea. Indeed its rarity, and the peculiar 
manner of its formation, which is now fuppofed to.be fabu- 
lous, have perhaps contributed as much to its reputation as its 
intrinfick worth. At prefent, it begins to be difearded in the 
practice of medicine, as of no efficacy at all. There are alfo 
fome occidental bezoars brought from Peru, which are reckon- 
ed inferiour to the oriental. The name of this ftone is alfo ap- 
plied to feveral chymical compofitions, defigned for antidotes, 
or counter-poifons ; as mineral, folar, and jovial bezoars. 

Savary. Chambers. 

Bezca'rdick. adj. [from bezoar.] Medicines compounded with 
bezoar. 

The bezoarScks are neceffary to promote fvveat, and drive 
forth the putrefied particles. Floyer on the Humours. 

Bia'ngulated. 7 adj. [from binus and angulus, Lat.] Having 


Bia'ngulous. 




corners or angles. 


Dirt. 


actions 


BIAS. n. f. [ biais , Fr. faid to come from bihay , an old Gaulifh 
word, fignifying crofs , or thwart .] 

1 . The weight lodged on one fide of a bowl, which turns it from 

. the ftrait line. 

Madam, we’ll play at bowls 

’Twill make me think the world is full of rubs, 

And that my fortune runs againft the bias. Shakefp. R. II. 
x Any thing which turns a man to a particular courfe ; or gives 

the direction to his meafures. 

You have been miftook : 

But nature to her bias drew in that. Shakefp. Twelfth Fight. 

This is that boafted bias of thy mind. 

By which one-way to dulnefs ’tis inclin’d. Dryden s Mack ft. 
Morality influences mens lives, and gives a bias to all their 

JLjOCRC • 


Thus nature gives us, let it check our pride, 

The virtue neareft to our vice ally’d ; 

Reafon the bias turns to good or ill. Pope's Elf ay on Mai, 

3. Propenfion; inclination. M } *' 

. ^ s ^ or ^ ie religion of our poet, he feems to have fome little 
r , bias towards the opinions of Wickliff. Dryd. Fab. Preface, 
lo Bi as. v. a. [from the noun.] T'o incline to fome fide • to 
balance one way ; to prejudice. 

\v ere I in no more danger to be milled by ignorance, than I 
am to be biajfed by intereft, I might give a very perfe£t ac- 
count. Locke 

A defire leaning to either fide, biaffes the judgment ftrange- 
ly ; by indifference for every thing but truth, you will be ex- 
^ cited to examine. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Bi'as. adv. It feems to be ufed adverbially in the following paf- 
fage, conformably to the French, mettre une chofe de biais , to 
give any thing a wrong interpretation. 

Every action that hath gone before. 

Whereof we have record, trial did draw 
Bias and thwart, not anfweringthe aim. 

Shakefp. Troilus and CreJJda. 
Bib. n. f A fmall piece of linen put upon the breads of chil- 
dren, over their cloaths. 

I would fain know, why it fhould not be as noble a talk, to 
write upon a bib and hanging-fleeves, as on the bidla and pra- 
texta. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

To BIB. v. n. [bibo, Lat.] To tipple; to fip ; to drink fre- 
quently. 

He playeth with bibbing mother Meroe, as though {he were 
fo named, becaufe fhe would drink mere wine without water. 

Camden , 

To appeafe a froward child, they gave him drink as often as 
he cried ; fo that he was conftantly bibbing , and drank more in 
twenty four hours than I did. Lode. 

BibaGious. adj. [AZw*, Lat.] Much addicted to drinking. D. 
BibaGity. n. J. [ bibacitas , Lat.] The quality of drinking 
much. 

Bi'bber. n.f. [from to bib.'] A tippler; a man that drinks 
often. 

Bi'ele. n.f. [from a book ; called, by way of excellence, 

The Book.] The facred volume in which are contained the re- 
velations of God. 

If we pafs from the apoftolic to the next ages of the church, 
the primitive chriftians looked on their bibleS as their me it im- 
portant treafure. Government of the Ton pc.- sy 3. 

We muft take heed how we accuftom ourfelves to a flight 
and irreverent ufe of the name of God, and of the phrafes and 
expreffions of the holy bible , which ought not to be applied up- 
on every flight occafion. Tillotfon , fermon i. 

In queftions of natural religion, wc fhould confirm and im- 
prove, or conned! our reafonings, by the' divine afliftance of 
the bible. Watts's Logick. 

Bibliographer, n.f. [from and ygap&*, to write. J A 

writer of books ; a tranferiber. Did. 

BibliotheGal. adj. [from bibliotheca , Lat.l Belonging to a 
library. Did. 

Bi'bulous. adj. [bib ulus, Lat.] That which has the quality of 
drinking moifture ; fpungy. 

Strow’d bibulous above, I fee the fands. 

The pebbly gravel next, and guttur’d rocks. Thomfon. 

Bica'psular. adj. [bicapfularis, Lat.] A plant whofe feed vef- 
is divided into two parts. 

Bice. n.f. The name of a colour ufed in painting. It is either 
green or blue. 

Take green bice , and order it as you do your blue bice, you 
may diaper upon it with the water of deep green. Penchant* 

Bici pital. 7 ^ [biceps, bicipitis, Lat.] 

Bici'pitous. 5 J L 

1. Having two heads. 

While men believe bicipitous conformation in any fpeaes, 
they admit a gemination of principal parts. Brtwif s Villg- Ei > • 

2. Jt is applied to one of the mufcles of the arm. 

A piece of flefh is exchanged from the bicipital mufcle of 
either party’s arm. Brown's V Agar hr roars, b. ii. c. 3’ 

To BECKER, v.n. [Mere, Welfh, aconteft.] 

To fkirmifh ; to fight without a fet battle ; to fight ott 


1. 


Wit and humour, that expofe vice and folly, furnifh ufefid 
diverfions. Raillery, under fuch regulations, unbends the 
mind from feverer contemplations, without throwing it oft 
from its proper bias , 

Addifon s Freeholder , Is 45. 


cind on* ^ j f n 

They fell to fuch a bickering , that he got a halting, and low 

his piflure. S ‘ dtte >- 

In thy face 

I fee thy fury ; if I longer ftay, V T 

We (hall begin our ancient bickerings. Shakefp. Henry 
2. To quiver; to play backward and forward. 

And from about him fierce effufion rowl’d 
Of fmoke, and bickering flame, and fparkles dire. . 

Milton's Paradife Loft, b . vi. /. G 4 - 

An icy gale, oft fluffing o’er the pool, 

Breathes a blue film, and, in its mid career, 

Arrefts the bickering ftream. Thomfon' s Winder, U 7 ju* 

BiGkerer. n.f [from the verb.] A Ikirmilher. 

BiGkern. n.f [apparently corrupted from beakvon. J 

ending in a point. A b i ac k- 


An iron 
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A black fmith’s anvil is fometimes made with a pike, or bic- 
kern, or beakiron, at one end. Moron's Meehan. Exercifes . 

Bico'rne. J adj. [bicornis, Lat. j Having two horns. 
Bico'rnous. S . , , ~ . , , ^ 

We ftiould be too critical, to quefhon the letter Y, or ti- 

cornous element of Pythagoras ‘ that is, the making of the horns 
a j Brown' s Vulgar Err ours, b. v. c. 19. 

Bjco'rporal. adj. [hicorpor, Lat.] Having two bodies. 

To BID. v. a. pret. I bid bad , bade , I have bid , or bidden, [bib- 

ban, Saxon.] . . 

j To defire ; to afk; to call; to invite. 

I am bid forth to fupper, Jefiica ; 

There are my keys. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice . 

Go ye into the highways, and, as many as you fliall find, bid 
to the marriage. Matt. xxii. 9. 

We ought, when we are bidden to great feafts and meetings, 
to be prepared beforehand. Hakewell on Providence. 

2. To command; to order; before things or perfons. 

Saint Withold footed thrice the wold. 

He met the nightmare, and her name told. 

Bid her alight, and her troth plight. Shakefp. King Lear. 

He chid the fillers, 

When firft they put the name of king upon me, 

And bade them fpeak to him. Shakejp. Macbeth. 

Hafte to the houfe of fleep, and bid the god. 

Who rules the nightly vifions with a nod, 

Prepare a dream. Dryclen' s Fables. 

Curfe on the tongue that bids this general joy. 

— Can they be friends of Antony, who revel 

When Antony’s in danger ? Dryd. All for Love. 

Thames heard the numbers, as he flow’d along, 

And bade his willows learn the moving fong. Pope. 

Acquire a government over your ideas, that they may come 
when they are called, and depart when they are bidden . 

Watts' s Logick. 

3. To offer; to propofe ; as, to bid a price. 

Come, and be true. — 

— Thou bidfl me to my lofs : for true to thee, 

W ere to prove falfe. Shakefp. Cymbeline . 

When a man is refolute to keep his fins while he lives, and 
yet unwilling to relinquifh all hope, he will embrace that pro- 
felfion, which bids faireft to the reconciling thofe fo diftant in- 
ter efts. Decay of Piety. 

As when the goddefies came down of old, 

W Eh gifts, their young Dardanian judge they try’d, 

A? :h bade high to v/in him to their fide. Granville. 
To intereft a fliare in friendfhip, is to fell it by inch of 
cr. e that bids moft fhall have it : and when it is merce- 

n: . there is no depending on it. Collier on Friendfhip. 

4. To proclaim; to offer; or to make known by fome publick 


voice. 


Our bans thrice lid! and for our wedding day 
My kerchief bought ! then prefs’d, then forc’d away. 

Gay's What d'ye call it « 

5. To pronounce; to declare. 

You are retir’d, 

As if you were a feafted one, and not 
The hoftefs of the meeting ; pray you, lid 
Thefe unknown friends to’s welcome. Shakefp. Wint. Tale. 
Divers of them, as we paffed by them, put their arms a little 
abroad ; which is their gefture, when they bid any welcome. 

„ ~ .. - „ ^ Bacon's New Atlantis. 

How, Didius, mail a Roman, fore repuls’d. 

Greet your arrival to this diftant ifle ? 

How 'bid you welcome to thefe {batter’d lemons ? A Philips 

6. To denounce. G * ‘ 

Thyfelf and Oxford, with fivethoufand men, 

Shall crofs the feas, and bid falfe Edward battle. 

q. 7*1 , , Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ifi, 

bhe bid war to all that durft fupply 

The place of thofe her cruelty made die. Waller 

r I he captive cannibal, oppreft with chains, 
let braves his foes, reviles, provokes, difdains; 

Of nature fierce, untameable, and proud, 

He bids defiance to the gaping croud, 

And fpent at laft, and fjeechlefs as he lies, 

- Tnil™ fie TS la S ces mocks their "6* and dies. Granville. 
7- 1 o pray, bee Bead. 

If there come any unto you, and bring not this doarine re- 
ceue him not into your houfe, neither bid him God fpeed.’ 

When they defired him to tarry longer with them, h^con- 
cuted not, but bade them farewel. jy fSj xvU * 2 r 

By fome haycock, or fome fhady thorn. 

He bids his heads both even fong and morn. Dryd W ofR 

CLL f An invitation Zfjf 

rity. ‘ 3 P °° r man S houfc ’ and there t0 contribute cha- 

BBdden. part. pajf. [from to bid.] Dul ' 

1. Invited. J 

miiy here WCre tW0 ° f our ““W bidden to a feaft of the fa- 
Vol. I. Bacon. 
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Madam, the bidden guefts are come. a/. Philips', 

2. Commanded. 

’Tis thefe that early taint the female foul, 

Inftrua the eyes of young coquettes to roll. 

Teach infants cheeks a bidden blufh to know, 

And little hearts to flutter at a. beau. Pope's R. of ti.-e Lock - 
Bi'dder. n.f [from to bid.] One who offers or propoles a 

price. . 

He looked upofi feveral dreffes which hung there, and ex- 

pofed to the purchafe of the bell bidder . Addifon. Spectator . 
Bi dding, n. f [from bid.] Command; order. 

How, fay’ft thou, that Macduff denies his perfon 
At our great bidding ? Shakefp. Macbeth > 

At his fecond bidding , darknels fled, 

Light fhonc, and order from diforder fprung. 

Milton' s Par ad. Lojt ; b. lii. i’. 7 1 z * 
To BIDE. v. a. [biban; Sax.] To endure; to fuffer; 

Poor naked wretches, wherefoe’er you are,- 
That bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm. Shakefp. A. Lean* 
The wary Dutch this gathering ftorm forefaw, 

And durft not bide it on theEnglifh coaft. Dryd. Ann . Mir% 
To Bide. v. n. 

I. To dwell; to live ; to inhabit. 

All knees to thee fhall bow, of therri that bide 
In heav’n, or earth, or under earth in hell. Pan Loflj b. uu 
2 * To remain in a place. 

Safe in a ditch he bides , 

With twenty trenched gafhes on his head ; 

The le aft a death to nature. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

3. To continue in a ftate. 

And they alfo, if they bide not ftill in unbelief, ftiall be graf- 
fed in. Romans , xi. 23^ 

4. It has probably all the fignifications of the word abide ; which 
fee : but it being grown fomewhat obfolete, the examples of 
its various meanings are not eafily found. 

Bide'ntal. adj. [Helens, Lat.] Having two teeth. 

Ill management of forks is not to be helped, when they are 
only bidental. Swift . 

Bi'ding. n.f. [from bide.] Refidence; habitation. 

At Antwerp has my conftant biding been. Rowe's J. She 
BieGnial. adj. [ biennis , Lat.] Of the continuance of two 
years. 

Then why fhould fome be very long lived, others only an- 
nual or biennial? Ray on the Creation . 

Bier, n.f [from to bear , as feretrum , in Latin, from fero.] A 
carriage, or frame of wood, on which the dead are carried to 
the grave. 

And now the prey of fowls he lies. 

Nor wail’d of friends, nor laid on groaning biefi Fairy 
They bore him barefaced on the bier. 

And on his grave remains many a tear. Shakefp. Hamlet : 

He muft not float upon his wat’ry bier. 

Unwept. Milton, 

Griefs always green, a houfhold ftill in tears : 

Sad pomps, a threftiold throng’d with daily biers. 

And liveries of black. Dryden s Juvenal, fat. x. 

Make as it you hanged yourfelf, they will convey your bo- 
dy out of prifon in a bier. Arbuthnot's J. Bull . 

Bi estings. n.f [bypemg, Saxon.] The firft milk given by a 
cow after calving, which is very thick. 

^ And twice befides, her bi flings never fail 
H o ftoie the dairy with a brimming pale. Dryden 9 s Virgil m 

Lifa rious. adj. [bifarius, Lat.] Twofold; w*hat may be un- 
derftood two ways. Diet. 

Bi^ferous. adj. [ biferens , Lat.] Bearing fruit twice a year. 

Bi fid. ? a jj- [bifidus, Lat. a botanical term.] Divided 
Li fidated. J in two; fplit in two; opening with a cleft. 
Bifold. adj. [from binus, Lat. and fold.] Twofold; double. 

If beauty have a foul, this is not {he 5 
If fouls guide vows, if vows are fanctimony. 

If fandlimony be the gods delight, 

If there be rule in unity itfelf, & 

This is not fhe ; O madnefs of difeourfe f 
That caufe fets up with and againft thyfelf \ 

Bifold authority. Shakefp. Troilus and CrefTidd 

Eifo RMED. adj. [bifirms, Lat.] Compounded of two foGs, 
or bodies. ? 

Bjfu'rcAted. adj. [from binus, two, and furca, a fork, Lat.] 
Shooting out, by a divifion, into two heads. J 

A fmall White piece, bifurcated, or branching into two, and 
finely reticulated all over. IVoodward on mis 

Bifurcation, n.f. [from binus mi furca, Lat. ] Divifioi/in- 
to two ; opening into two parts. 

The firft catachreftical and far derived fimilitude, it holds 

two parts’ ' m 3 h 'f Ur f im \ "djvifion of the root into 

TtlC r"ru- i- c Ai s.u'ti s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c 6 
B.G. adj. [This word is of uncertain, or unknown erymoloev • 
Junius derives it from Say*'®.; Skinner from L i.k^- ’ 
Danijh, fignifies the belly ] 5 ‘° m bu Z> whlch > in 

I . Great in bulk ; large. 

Both in addition and divifion- ei'i-h^r nf i 

when the idea under confideration becomL^^or^ 
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fmall^ its prccife bulk becomes very obfcure ^id conftlfed. 

Locke. 

A troubled ocean, to a man who fails in it, is, I think, the 
Nggeji object that he can fee in motion. Spectator, N- 4S9. 

Then commerce brought into the publick walk 

. . The bufy merchant, the big warehoufe built. Thomfon. 

1. Teeming ; pregnant; great with young ; with the particle 
with. 

A bear big with young hath feldombeen feen. Bacon. 

Lately on yonder fwelling bufli, 

Big with many a common rofe, 

1 his early bud began to blufh. Waller: 

3. Sometimes with of-, but rarely. 

His gentle lady, 

Big of this gentleman, our thearn, deceas’d 

As he was born. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

4. Full of fomething; and defirous, or about, to give it vent. 

The great, tb’ important day. 

Big with the fate of Cato and of Rome. Addi forts Cato. 

Now big with knowledge of approaching woes, 

The prince of augurs, Halithrefes, rofe. Pope's Odyjfey. 

5. Diftended; fwoln ; ready to burft ; ufed often of the effects of 
paffion, as grief, rage. 

1 hy heart is big’, get thee apart, and weep. 

Shakefp. Julius C re far. 

6. Great in air and mien 5 proud ; fwelling; tumid; haughty; 
furly. 

Flow elfe, faid he, but with a good bold face, 

And with big words, and with a ftately pace. Hub. Tale. 
To the meaner man, or unknown in the court, feem fome- 
what folemn, coy, big, and dangerous of look, talk, and an- 
fvver. A f chain s Schoolmajler . 

If you had but looked big, and fpit at him, he’d have run. 

Shakefp. Winter's Talc. 

Or does the man i’ th’ moon look big , 

Or wear a huger perriwig. 

Than our own native lunaticks. Hudibras , p. ii. cant. iii. 

Of governments that once made fuch a noife, and looked fo 
big in the eyes of mankind, as being founded upon the deeped: 
counfels, and the ftrongeft force ; nothing remains of them but 
a name. s South. 

I11 his mod: profperous feafon, he fell under the reproach of 
being a man of big looks, and of a mean and abjedl fpirit. 

Clarendon. 

Thou thyfelf, thus infolcnt in {fate. 

Art but perhaps fome country magiftrate, 

Whole power extends no farther than to fpeak 

Big on the bench, and (canty weights to break. Dryden. 

To grant big Thrafo valour, Phormio fenfe, 

Should indignation give, at lead: offence. Garth. 

7. Great in fpirit ; lofty; brave. 

What art thou ? have not I 
An arm as big as thine ? a heart as big ? 

Thy words, I grant, are bigger : for I wear not 

My dagger in my mouth. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Bi'gamist .n.f [bigamius, low Lat.] One that has commit- 
ted bigamy. See Bigamy. 

By the papal canons, a clergyman, that has a wife, cannot 
have an ecclefiadical benefice ; much lefs can a higamifl have 
fuch a benefice, according to that law. Ayliffe' s Par ergon. 

Bi'gamy. n.f [bigamia, low Latin.] 

j . The crime of having two wives at once. 

A beauty-waining and didreffed widow 
Seduc’d the pitch and height of all his thoughts, 

To bafe declenfion, and loath’d bigamy. Shakefp. Richardlll. 
Randal determined to commence a fuit againd Martin, for 
bigamy and inced. Arbuthnot and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus. 

2. In the canon lav/. The marriage of a fecond wife, or of a 
widow, or a woman already debauched ; which, in the church 
of Rome, were confidered as bringing a man under fome in- 
capacities for ecclefiadical offices. 

BigbtFllied. adj. [from big and belly. J Pregnant; with child; 
great with young. 

When we have laught to fee the fails conceive, 

And grow bigbellied with the wanton wind. 

Shakefp. Midfuminer Night's Dream. 
Children, and bigbellied women require antidotes fomewhat 
more grateful to the palate. _ _ Harvey on the Plague . 

So many well fhaped innocent virgins arc blocked up, and 
waddling up and down like bigbellied women. Adclifon. Spelt. 

We purfued our march, to the terrour of the market peo- 
ple, and the mifearriage of half a dozen bigbellied women. 

1 ’ 0 Addifon's Freeholder. 

Bi'ggin. n.f. [beguin, Fr.] A child’s cap. 

Sleep now ! 

Yet not fo found, and half fo deeply (weet. 

As he, whofe brow with homely biggin bound. 

Snores out the watch of night. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

Bight, n.f. It is explained by Skinner, the circumference of a 
a coil of rope. 

BFcly. adv. [from big.] Tumidly; haughtily; with a blui- 
tering manner. 
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Would’d thou not rather choofe a fmall renown, 

1 o be the may’r of fome poor paltry town ; 

Bigiy lo look, and barb roufly to fpeak ; 

T o pound falle weights, and fcanty meafures break ? 

Bi'gness. n.f [from big.] T>rjd,u s Jnjcual,f a t. x. 

1. Bulk; greatnefs of quantity. 

. panicum be laid below, and about the bottom of a root 
it will caufe the root to grow to an exceffive bignefs. Bacon 
People were furpnfed at the bignefs, and uncouth deformity 
of the came!. » L'E/lrang/s Fables 

1 he brain of man, in refpedf of his body, is much larger 
than in any other animal’s ; exceeding in bignefs three oxens 

b q rains - on the Creation. 

2. Size; whether greater or fmaller. 

Several forts of rays make vibrations of feveral bivnefes 
which, according to their bignefes , excite fenfations of feveral 
colours ; and the air, according to their bignejfes, excites fen- 
(ations qf feveral founds. Newton's Opticks. 

BFGO f . n.f. [The etymology of this word is unknown; but 
it is luppofed, by Camden and others, to take its rife from fome 
occafional phrafe.J A man devoted- to a certain party; pre- 
judiced in favour of certain opinions ; a blind zealot, it is 
ufed often with to before the object of zeal ; as, a bigot to the 
Cartefian tenets. 

Religious fpitc, and pious fpleen bred firff 
This quarrel, which fo long the bigots nurft. Tate. Juvenal. 
In philofophy and religion, the bigots of all parties are o-ene- 
rally the moft pofitive. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Bi'goted. adj. [from bigot.'] Blindly prcpofiefled in favour 
of fomething; irrationally zealous ; with to. 

Bigotted to this idol, we difclaim 
Reff, health, and eafe, for nothing but a name. Garth. 
Prefbytcrian merit, during the reign of that weak, bigotted, 
and ill advifed prince, will eafily be computed. Swift. 

Bi'gotry. n f [from bigot . ] 

1. Blind zeal; prejudice; unreafonable’ warmth in favour of 
party or opinions ; with the particle to. 

Were it not for a bigotry to our own tenets, we could hardly 
imagine, that fo many abfurd, wicked, and bloody principles, 
fihould pretend to fupport themfelves by the gofpeh Watts . 

2. The practice or tenet of a bigot. 

Our filence makes our adverfaries think we perfift in thofe 
bigotries, which all good and fenfible men defpife. Pope. 

Bi'gswoln. adj. [from£/£ Tirol fwoln.] Turgid; ready to burft. 

Might my bigfivoln heart 

Vent all its griefs, and give a loofe to forrow. Addif Cato. 

Bi'g-uddf.red. adj. [from big and udder.] Having large ud- 
ders ; having dugs fwelled with milk. 

Now driv’n before him, through the arching rock. 

Came, tumbling heaps on heaps, th’ un number’d flock. 
Big-udder d ews, and goats of female kind. Pope's Odyjfey. 

Bi'lander. n.f. [belandrc, Fr.] A fmall veffel of about eighty 
tons burden, ufed for the carriage of goods. It is a kind of, 
hoy, manageable by four or five men, and has mads and fails 
after the manner of a hoy. They are ufed chiefly in Holland, 
as being particularly fit for the canals. Salary. Trevoux. 

Like bilanders to creep 

Along the coaft, and land in view to keep. Dryden. 

Bi'lberry. n.f [from bili^, Sax. a bladder, and berry ; accord- 
ing to Skinner. J The fame with whortleberry ; which fee. 

Cricket, to Windfor chimneys {halt thou leap ; 

There pinch the maids as blue as bilberries. 

Shakejp. Merry Hives of Windfor. 

BiAbo. n.f [corrupted from Bilboa, where the bed weapons are 
made.] A rapier ; a fword. 

To be compaffed likeagoc d.lilbo, in the circumference of a 
peck, hilt to point, heel to head. Shakefp. M. W. of Windfor. 

Bi'lboes. n.f A fort of docks, or wooden {heckles for the 
feet, ufed for punidling offenders at fea. 

Methought I lay, 

Worfe than the mutines, in the bilboes. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

BILE. n.j. [bilis, Lat.] A thick, yellow, bitter liquour, fepa- 
rated in the liver, collcdted in the gall-bladder, and difeharged. 
into the lower end of the duodenum, or beginning of the jeju- 
num, by the common du< 5 l. Its ufe is to dieathe or blunt the 
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of the chyle ; becaufe the} 7 , being entangled with its ful- 
, thicken it fo, that it cannot be diffidently diluted by 
the fuccus pancreaticus, to enter the lacteal veffels. Sfancy. 
In its progreffion, foon the labour’d chyle 
Receives the conduent rills of bitter bile ; 

Which, by the liver fever’d from. the blood. 

And driving tlirough the gall-pipe, here unload 
Their yellow dreams. Blachnore. 

Bile, n.f [bile, Sax. perhaps from bilis, Lat. This is generally 
fpelt boil ; but, I think, lefs properly.] A fore angry (welling- 
But yet thou art my fleffi, my blood, my daughter; 

Or, rather, a difeafe that’s in my flefh ; 

Thou art a bile in my corrupted blood. Shakefp . King Lea). 
Thofe biles did run— fay fo — did not the general run? v/ere 
not that a botchy fore ? Shakefp. i rothis and C) cjjula. 

A furua- 
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is accompanied with mflammat.on, 

Bilge in *»• The compafs or breadth of the Blip’s bottom. 

Tcf Bilge, v.n. [from the noun.] To fpring a leak j to jet 'n 
water, by ftriking upon a rock : a fea term. hitniur ’ 

Bi'liar v. adj. [from bilis, Lat.] Belonging to the bde. 

Voracious animals, and fuch as do not chew, have a great 
quantity of gall ; and fome of them have the btltary duct in- 
ferted into the pylorus. ArbyhnotonAUments 

Bi'likgsgate. n.f. [A cant word, borrowed from Mingfgate 
in London, a place where there is always a croud o low peo- 
pie, and frequent brawls and foul language.] Ribaldry ; loul 

language- .At , 

~ There dript, fair rhct’rick languifh’d on the ground, 

And lhameful bilingfgate her robes adorn. Dunciad, b. iv. 

BiliVguous. adj. [biiinguis, Lat.] Having, or fpeakir.g two 

[from bilis, Lat.] Confuting of bile ; partaking 

of bile. 

Why bilious juice a golden light puts on, 

And floods of chyle in diver currents run. Garth. 

When the tade of the moudi is bitter, it is a fign of redun- 
dance of a bilious alkali. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To BILK. v. a. [derived by Mr. Lye from the Gothick, hi Lu- 
can.] To cheat; to defraud, by running in debt, and avoid- 
ing payment. 

Bilk'd dationers for yeomen dood prepar’d. Dryden. 

What comedy, what farce can more delight, 

Than grinning hunger, and the pleafing fight 

Of your bilk'd hopes ? Dryden s Juvenal, fat. v. 

BILL. n.f. [bile, Sax. See Ball.] The beak of a fowl. 

Their bills were thwarted crofsways at the end, and, with 
thefe, they would cut an apple in two at one fnap. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 
It may be tried, whether birds may not be made to have 
greater or longer bills, or greater and longer talons. 

Bacon' s Natural Hijlory, N° 757. 

In his bill 

An olive leaf he brings, pacifick fign ! Paradife Loft, b. xi. 

No crowing cock does there his wings difplay. 

Nor with his homy bill provoke the day. Dryden' s Fables. 

BILL. n.f. [bille, Sax. rpibille, a two edged axe.] 

1. A kind of hatchet with a hooked point, ufed in country work, 
as a hedging bill ; fo called from its refemblance in form to the 
beak of a bird of prey. 

Standing troops are fervants armed, who ufe the lance and 
fword, as other fervants do the fickle, or the bill, at the com- 
mand of thofe who entertain them. Temple. 

2. A kind of weapon anciently carried by the foot ; a battle axe. 

Yea diftaff women manage rufty bills ; 

Againft thy feat both young and old rebel. Shakefp. R. II. 

BILL. n. f. [billet, French.] 

1. A written paper of any kind. 

He does receive 
Particular addition from the bill 

That writes them all alike. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2. An account of money.- 

Ordinary expence ought to be limited by a man’s eflate, and 
ordered to the bed, that the bills may be lefs than the eftima- 
tion abroad. Bacon's Effays. 

3. A law prefented to the parliament, not yet made an aft. 

No new laws can be made, nor old laws abrogated or alter- 
ed, but by parliament ; where bills are prepared, and prefented 
to the two houfes. Bacon s Advice to Villiers . 

How now, (or mitigation of this bill. 

Urg’d by the commons ? Doth his majefty 

Incline to it, or no ? Shakefp. Henry V. 

4 An a£! of parliament. 

T here will be no way left for me to tell you, that I remem- 
ber you, and that I love you ; but that one, which needs no 
open warrant, or fecret conveyance ; which no bills can pre- 
clude, or no kings prevent. Atterbury to Pope . 

5 . A phyUcian’s prefcriptipn. 

Like him that took the doctor’s bill. 

And fwallow’d it inftead o’ th’ pill. Hudibras, p. i. cant. ii. 
i he medicine was prepar’d according to the bill. 

t , 1 . , „ L'Ef range, fab. 1S3. 

~<et them, but under your fuperiours, kill, 

When do&ors firff have fign’d the bloody bill. Drvden 

6. An advertifement. } 

And in defpair, their empty pit to fill, 

Set up fome foreign monfter in a bill. n ^ • 

7- In law. -uryaen. 

J- An obligation, but without condition or forfeiture for 

2 a ^ deckratl T in writin S> that expreffeth ei- 
tl er me g ne f and the wrong, that the complainant hath fuffer- 

ed by the party complained of; or elfe fome fault, that the 

party complained of, hath committed againft fome law This 

U lb fometim es offered to juftices errants in the general af- 
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foes ; but mott to the lord chancellor. It container!, tbe fatl 
complained of, the damages thereby fuflerecl, and pennon o 
procefs againft the defendant for redfefs. . 

The fourth thing very maturely to be confultcd by the jur\* 

i s what influeiice their finding the bill may have upon tne 
,v , Swift. 

kingdom. , , . 1 

8. A bill of mortality. An account of the numbers that have oicd 

in any diftnet. . ... i 

Moft wiio took in the weekly bills of mortality, made Jittle 

other ufe of them, than to look at the foot, how the burials en- 
creafed or decreafed. G vaunt s jjh.s of Mo tahty * 

So liv’d our fires, ere do< 5 lors learn’d to kill, 

And multiply’d with theirs the weekly bill. Dryden * 

9. A bill of fare. * An account of the feafon of provifions; or of 

the difhes at a feaft. r 

It may foem fomewhat difficult to make out the nils of fai e 

for fome of the forementicned fuppers. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
j 0. A bill of exchange. A note ordering the payment of a fum of 
money in one place, to fome perfon affigned by the diawer 01 
remitter, in confideration of the value paid to him in another 
place. 

The comfortable fentences are our bills of exchange, upon the 
credit of which we Jay our cares down, and receive provifions. 

Taylor s Rule of living holy. 
All that a bill of exchange can do, is to direct to whom mo- 
ney is due, or taken up upon credit, in a foreign country, (hall 
be paid. Locke . 

To Bill. v. n. [from bill, a beak.] To carefs, as doves by 
joining bills; to be fond. 

Doves, they fay, will bill, after their pecking, and their mur- 
muring. Ben JohnJons Catiline. 

Still amorous, and fond, and billing , 

Like Philip and Mary on a (hilling. Hudibras, p. iii. c. i. 

They kill, they tread ; Alcyone comprcfs’d, 

^even days (its brooding on her floating neft. Dryden. 

He that bears th’ artillery of Jove, 

The ftrong pounc’d eagle, and the billing dove. Dryden . 

To Bill. v. a. [from bill, a writing.] To publiili by an adver- 
tifement: a cant word. 

His mafterpiece was a compofition that he billed about under 
the name of a fovereign antidote. L'EJlrange , 

Bi llet, n.f [billet, French.] 

1 . A fmall paper ; a note. 

When he found this little billet, in which was only written. 
Remember Crefar, he was exceedingly confounded. Clarendon . 

2. A ticket directing foldiers atwhathoufe to lodge. 

3. Billet doux, or a foft I illet ; a love letter. 

’Twasthcn, Belinda! if report fay true, 

Thy eyes firft open’d on a billet doux. Pope's Rape of the L. 
Bawds and pimps will be carrying about billet doux. 

Arbuthnot and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus . 

4. A fmall log of wood for the chimney. 

Let us then calculate, when the bulk of a faggot or billet, is 
dilated and rarified to the degree of fire, how vaft a place it 
muff take up. Digby on Bodies. 

I heir billet at the fire was found. Prior. 

To Bi'llet. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To diredt a foldier by a ticket, or note, where he is to lod^e. 

Retire thee ; go where thou art billeted : 

JWay, I fay. Shaiefp. Othello. 

2. To quarter foldiers. 

They remembered him of charging the kingdom, by billeting 
fol [l [ ers ' . , Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

1 he counties throughout the kingdom were fo incenfed, and 
their affe&ions poifoned, that they refufed to fuffer the foldiers 
to be billeted upon them. Clarendon. 

Billiards, n.f without a fingular. [billard, Fr. of which that 
language has no etymology ; and therefore they probablv de- 
rived from England both the play and the name ; which is cor- 
rupted from halyards ; yards or flicks with which a ball is dri- 
ven along a table. Thus Spcnfer : 

Balyards much unfit. 

And fhuttlecocks miffeeming manly wit. Hubb. Talc.] 
A game at which a ball is (orced againft another on a table 
Let it alone ; let’s to billiards. Shakefp. Antony and Cleo-b. 
Even nofe and cheek, withal, 

Smooth as is the billiard ball. Ben. Jolonfon's Underwoods. 
borne are forced to bound or fly upwards, almoft like ivorv 
balls meeting on a lilliard table. -g > 0 ,j* 

When the ball obeys the ftroke of a lilliard flick, it is not 
any action of tne ball, but bare paffion. . t „ > 

BI'LLOW. n.f. [bilge. Germ, bolg, Dan. probably of the' fame 

holow W 1,& SaX ' 3 bladJel ' j A WaVe i ' WoIn ’ 
From whence the river Dee, a* filver cleen. 

His tumbling billows roll with gentle rote. Fairy gucen, b. 

firifw. tW 7 ^ ^ Whea th£ Wind Woum that 

T , Chafing Nereus with his trident throws " 

I he billows from the bottom. r - . cv n 7 

But when loud billows lafh the founding {\J e , 

Tire hoarle rough verfe ihould like the torrent roar. Pop e . 

To 
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T^o Bellow, v. n. [from the noun.] To fwell, or roll, as a 
Wave. 

The billowing fnow, and violence of the fhow’r, 

That from the hills difperfe their dreadful {lore* 

And o’er the vales collected ruin pour* Prior. 

Billowy. adj. [from billow.] Swelling; turgid; wavy. 

And whitening down the mofly-tinaur’d ftream, 

Defcends the billowy foam. Thomfon's Springs l. 380. 

Bin*, n.f [binne* Sax.J A place where bread, or corn, or wine^ 
is repofited. 

i he moil convenient way of picking hops, is into a long 
fquare frame of wood, called a bin. Mortimer s Husbandry . 

As when from rooting in a bin. 

All pouder’d o’er from tail to chin, 

A lively maggot fallics out, 

You know him by his hazel fnoirt. Svuift. 

Binary, adj. [front binus, Lat.] Two; dual; double. 

Bi'nary Arithmetick. A method of computation propofed by 
Mr. Leibnitz, in which, in lieu of the ten figures in the 
common arithmetick, and the progrcffion from ten to ten, he 
has only two figures, and ufes the limple progrefiion from two 
to two. This method appears to be the fame with that ufed 
Chinefe four thoufand years ago. Chambers 

To BIND. v. a. pret. 1 bound) particip. pal X. bound) or bounden. 
[bmban, Saxon.] 

1. To confine with bonds ; to enchain. 

Wilt thou play with him as with a bird ? or wilt thou bind 
him for thy maidens ? Job , xli. 5 . 

2. To gird; to enwrap; to involve. 

W ho hath bound the waters in a garment. Prov. xxx. 4. 

3. To fallen to any thing. 

Thou (halt bind this line of fcarlet thread in the window, 
which thou didfl let us down by. Jojhua , ii. 18. 

Keep my commandments, and live : and my law, as the 
apple of thine eye. Bind them upon thy fingers, writd’them 
upon the table of thine heart. Prov. vii. 3, 4. 

To fallen together. 

Gather ye together firfl the tares, and bind them in bundles, 
to burn them. Matt. xiii. 20. 

5. To cover a wound with dreflings and bandages. 

When he faw him, he had compafiion on him, and went to 
him, and bound up his wounds. Luke , x. 34. 

Having filled up the bared cranium with our dreflings, we 
bound up the wound. Wifeman's Surgery. 

6. To compel; to conflrain. 

Thofe canons, or imperial conflitutions, which have not 
been received here, do not bind. Hales Common Law of Engl. 

7. To oblige by ftipulation, or oath. 

If a man vow a vow, or fwear an oath to bind his foul with 
a bond, he fhall not break his word. Numbers , xxx. 2. 

Swear by the folemn oath, that binds the gods. Pope . 

8. To oblige by duty or law. 

Though I am bound to every a# of duty, 

I am not bound to that, all Haves are free to. Shakefp. Othello. 
Duties exprefsly required in the plain language of Scripture, 
ought to bind our confciences more than thofe which are but 
dubioufly inferred. Watts's Improvement of the Mind . 

9. To oblige by kindnefs. 

jo. To confine; to hinder. 

Now I’m cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d, bound in 
To faucy doubts and fears. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

You will fooner, by imagination, bind a bird from flinging, 
than from eating or flying. Bacon s Natural Hijl. N° 989. 

Though paflion be the moll obvious and general, yet it is 
not the only caufe that binds up the underflanding, and con- 
fines it, for the time, to one objedl, from which it will not be 
taken off. Locke . 

In fuch a difmal place, 

Where joy ne’er enters, which the fun ne’er cheers, 

Bound in with darknefs, overfpread with damps. Dryden. 

1 1. To hinder the flux of the bowels ; to make coflive. 

Rhubarb hath manifeftly in it parts of contrary operations ; 

parts that purge, and parts that bind the body. Bacon. 

The whey of milk doth loofe, the milk doth bind. Herbert. 

12. To reftrain. 

The more we are bound up to an exadl narration, we want 
more life, and fire, to animate and inform the {lory. Felton. 

J 3. To bind a book. "1 o put it in a co\jer. 

Was ever book, containing fuch vile matter. 

So fairly bound'd Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Thole who could never read the grammar. 

When my dear volumes touch the hammer. 

May think books beft, as richefl bound. Prior. 

14. To bind to. To oblige to ferve fome one. 

If Hill thou do’ft retain 
The fame ill habits, the fame follies too. 

Still thou art bound to vice, and ftill a flave. Dryden sPerf. 

55. To bind to. To contrail with any body. 

Art thou bound to a wife ? feek not to be loofed. 1 Cor. vii. 

j6. To bind over. To oblige to make appearance. 

Sir Roger was daggered with the reports concerning this 
woman, and would have bound her over to the country fef- 
p lon3t ' A.ldifon. Spectator^ N° 117. 


To Bind. v. n. 

1. To contra# the parts together; to grow ft iff and hard. 

If the land rife full of clots, and if it is a binding land, Vo u 
mud make it fine by harrowing of it; Mortimer's Husbandry 

3. To be obligatory. 

The piomifes and bargains for truck, between a Swifs and 
an Indian, in the woods of America, ate binding to them 
though they are perfectly in a {late of nature, in reference to 
one another. r , 

Bind, n.f A fpecies of hops. 

The two bed forts are the white and the grey bind ; the 
latter is a large fquare hop, and more hardy. Mortimer 

Ei'nder. n.f. [from to bind.] 

1. A man whofe trade it is to bind books. 

2. A man that binds {heaves. 

Three binders flood, and took the handfuls reapt 

F rom boys that gather’d qu ickly up. Chapman's Iliads. 

A man, with a binder , may reap an acre of wheat in a day 
if it dand well. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

3. A fillet ; a fhred cut to bind with. 

Upon that I laid a double cloth, of fuch length and breadth 
as might ferve to encompafs the fradlured member ; which I 
cut from each end to the middle, into three binders. JVifeman. 

Binding, n.f. [from bind.] A bandage. 

This beloved young woman began to take off the binding of 
his eyes. Tattler, N° 55. 

Bi'ndweed. n.f. [convolvidus,\j2X.] The name of a plant. 

It hath, for the mod part, trailing dalles ; the leaves grow 
alternately on the branches ; the flower confifls of one leaf, 
fhaped like a bell, whofe mouth is widely expanded ; the ovary 
becomes a roundifh membraneous fruit, wrapped up within the 
flower cup ; and is generally divided into three cells, each con- 
taining one angular feed. The fpecies are thirty fix. 1. The 
common white great bindweed, vulgarly called bearbind. 2. 
Lefler field bindweed, with a rofe coloured flower, vulgarly call- 
ed gravelbind. 3. Common fea bindweed, with round leaves. 

4. Great American bindweed, with fpacious yellow fweet den- 
ted flowers, commonly called Spanijh arbour vine , or SpaniJI) 
woodbine. 5. White and yellow Spanifh potatoes. 6. Red 
Spanifh potatoes. 7. The jalap, &c. The fird of thefe fpe- 
cies is a very troublefome weed in gardens ; and the fecond 
fort is dill a worfe weed than the former. The third fort is 
found upon gravelly or fandy fiiores, where the fait water over- 
flows : this is a drong purge, and, as fuch, is often ufed in me- 
dicine. The fourth fort is common in the hot parts of Ame- 
rica, and is planted to cover arbours and feats : one of thefe 
plants will grow to the length of fixty or an hundred feet, and 
produce great quantities of fide branches, and large fragrant 
yellow flowers, fucceeded by three large angular feeds. The 
two kinds of potatoes are much cultivated in the Wed Indies, 
for food ; and, from the roots, a drink is made, called mobly , 
dronger or weaker : it is a fprightly liquour, but not fubje# 
to fly into the head ; nor will it keep beyond four or five days. 
Thefe roots have been brought from America, and are culti- 
vated in Spain and Portugal ; but, in general, they are not fo 
well liked as the common potato, being too fweet and luf- 
cious. The jalap, whofe root has been long ufed in medicine, 
is a native of the province of Italapa, about two days journey 
from La Vera Cruz. Millar . 

Bindweed is of two forts, the larger and the fmaller ; the 
fird fort flowers in September, and the lad in June and July. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Bi'nocle. n.f [from binus and oculus.] A kind of dioptrick tele- 
fcope, fitted fo with two tubes joining together in one, as that 
a didant obje# may be feen with both eyes together. Harris. 

Bino'cular. adj. [from binus and oculus , Lat.] Having two 
eyes. 

Mod animals are binocular, fpiders, for the mod part, o<do- 
nocular, and fome fenocular. Derhatn's Phyftco-Theology. 

Binc/mial Root, [in algebra.] A root compofed of only two 
parts or members, conneded with the figns plus or minus. 

Harris. 

Bino'minous. adj. [from binus and nomen , Lat.] Plaving two 
names. 

Bic/grapher. n.f [£»©- and yp«^.] A writer of lives ; a re- 
lator not of the hidory of nations, but of the actions of parti- 
cular perfons. 

Our Grubdreet biographers watch for the death of a great 
man, like fo many undertakers, on purpofe to make a penny 
of him. Adclifon. Freeholder ’,N° 35 * 

Bio'graphy. n.f [jSl^and y^<pu.] 

In writing the lives of men, which is called biography, fome 
authors place every thing in the precife order of time when it 
occurred. Watts s Logick. 

Bi'ovac. In.f [Fr. from wey wach, a double guard, Germ. 

BPhovac. > in war.] A guard at night performed by the whole 

BFvouac. J army; which, either at a fiege, or lying before an 
enemy, every evening draws out from its tents or huts, and con- 
tinues all night in arms before its lines or camp, to prevent any 
furprife. To raife the biovac , is to return the army to their 
tents at break of day, Trevoux. Hart is. 

~ Bi'parous. 
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jg adj. [from bbms and fork, Lat.J Bringing forth Holly is of fo vifeous a juice, as they make birdlime of ’ th« 

V- 1 L bark of it. Bacon s Natural Hijrory, N 9 592 

a birth. . , . t xr.vu /1 r _ , . 1 .... 


Bl'pAROU 

two at a birth. . T n TT . 

Bipartite, adj. [from binus and partior , Lat.] Having two 

correfpondent parts ; divided into two . 

Biparti'tion. n.J. [from bipartite.] I he a# of dividing into 
two • or of making two correfpondent parts. 

Bi'ped. n.f [bipes, Lat.] An animal with two feet. 

No ferpent, or fifhes oviparous, have any Hones at alJ ; nei- 
ther bibed nor quadruped oviparous, have any exteriourly. 

Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. c. 4. 

Bi'pedal. adj. [bipedalis, Lat.J Two feet in length; or having 

m fpp.t 


two feet. TT , 

. adj. [from binus and penna, Lat.] Having two 


Bipe'nnated 

wings. Lit 

All bipennatccl infects have poifes joined to the body. 

Dcrham's Phyftco-Theology. 
Bipe'talous. adj. [0 ibis, Lat. and uDxXov.] A flower confin- 
ing of two leaves. Diet. 

Bi'quadrAte. ? n.f [in algebra.] The fourth power, arifing 
Biquadra'tick. 3 from the multiplication of a fquare num- 
ber, or quantity by itfelf. Harris. 

BIRCH Tree, [bijic, Sax. betula, Lat.] 

The leaves are like thofe of the poplar ; the {hoots are very 
{lender and weak ; die katkins are produced at remote dis- 
tances from the fruits, on the fame tree ; the fruit becomes a 
little fquamofe cone ; the feeds are winged, and the tree calls its 
outer rind every year. This tree is propagated by fuckers, 
which may be tranfplanted either in Odlober or February; it 
delights in a poor foil. The timber of this tree is ufed to make 
chairs, &c. It is alfo planted for hop poles, hoops, GY. and it 
is often ufed to make brooms. Millar. 

Bi'rchen. adj. [from birch.] Made of birch. 

His beaver’d brow a birchen garland bears. Dunciad, b. iv. 
BIRD, n.f [bijib, or bjub, a chicken, Saxon.] A general term 
for the feathered kind ; a fowl. In common talk, fowl is ufed 
for the larger, and bird for the fmaller kind of feathered ani- 
mals. 

The poor wren, 

Themofl diminutive of birds, will fight, 

Her young ones in her neflr, againfl the owl. Macbeth. 

Sh’ had all the regal makings of a queen j 
As holy oil, Edward confeflor’s cr-own. 

The rod and bird of peace, and all fuch emblems. 

Laid nobly on her. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

The bird of Jove, Hoop’d from his airy tour. 

Two birds of gayefl plume before him drove. 

TT , Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. xi. /. 186. 

Hence men and beads the breath of life obtain, 

And birds of air, and monflers of the main. Dryden' s AZn 
1 here are fome birds that are inhabitants of the water, whofe 
blood is cold as fifhes, and their flefli is fo like in tafte, that 
the fcrupulous are allowed them on filh days. Locke 

y J ome fi uire perhaps you take delight to rack, 
vV ho vifits with a gun, prefents with birds. p 0 tc 

To Bird. w. n. [from the noun.] To catch birds. ^ ’ 

f J do J nvite Kj u tomorrow morning to my houfe, to breaks 
TbW 5 ’ ~ hording together. Shakefp. M. W. of Wind f. 

Bi rdeol 1 . n. f . [from bird and bolt , or arrow.] A fmall {hot, 
or arrow, to be {hot at birds. 5 

t JV e g TT’,, g ; liIt ¥ S ’ and of difpofition, is to take 
thofe things tor birdbolu, that you deem cannon bullets. 

Bi'rdc acc. n.f. [from linl and cage, 

mrdcaga taught him the pulley, and tops the centrifugal 

Bi'rdc atch™ * r T t lutl r‘ Martinus Scriblerus. 

dirdcatcher. n.f [from bird and catch.] One that makes 
it his employment to take birds. J m KCS 

A poor lark entered into a miferable expoftulation with o 
hrdcafcher, that had taken her in his net P °‘ tUla ™" a 
Bi'rder. n.f. [from bird.] A birdcatctr. LE J*™V- 

IZTZlTlfT Urd 31,11 W A Piece ; 

- » 

Bi'rdlime. n r rf rom 7- / ^0 'WlmslfWindfor. 

^ &eS g S 0n ^ Ch the b ‘‘“ St u^on 

into a tough m a , moift P^e, and pound i 

wafted infrunn h,Wf "1* ° fthewQ< ? d be ’eft; thenit is 
to ferment for fonr^r c j f no m °tes appear, and put up 

£ ,;k; 1“,“, 

heftens, the kernclXfl 3 T fcUS ls , fu PP ofi:<! . to be made of fe- 
Dot endure the froH^n • ” ? JC J ucnt! y Dund in it; but this will 
iB fitell & tt bTof o f br ° Ught fr0m Spain » of an 
w*U make very good bldlimV ° r w^ing fhrub. 

Chambers. 

Voi. I, 


With Hores of gather’d glue, contrive 
To flop the vents and crannies of their hive ; 

Not birdlime , or Idean pitch, produce 
A more tenacious mafs of clammy juice. Dryden' s Virg 

I’m enfnar’d ; 

Heav’ns birdlime wraps me round, and glues my wings. 

Dryden' s King Arthur 
The woodpecker, and other birds of this kind, becaufe the] 
prey upon flies which they catch with their tongue, have ; 
couple of bags filled with a vifeous humour, as if it were ; 
natural birdlime , or liquid glue. 

Grew' s Cofmologia Sacra, b. i. c. 5 
Bi'rdman. n.f [from bird and man . ] A birdcatcher ; 1 
fowler. 

As a fowler was bending his net, a blackbird afked him wha 
he was doing ; why, fays he, I am laying the foundations of ; 
city ; and fo the birdman drew out of fight. L' Eft range 

Bi'rdseye. n. f. [ Adonis , Lat.J The name of a plant. 

The leaves are like fennel or chamomile ; the flowers con- 
fill of many leaves, which are expanded in form of a rofe ; tin 
feeds are collected into oblong heads. The fpecies are, 1. Th< 
common red birds eye . 2. I he long leaved yellow birds eye. 

&c. The firfl fort is fown in open borders, as an annua 
flower plant. The yellow fort is uncommon in England. 

7 Millar 

Bi rdsfoot. [ormthopodium, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

It has a papilionaceous flower ; the avary, which rifes out o 
the flower cup, afterwards becomes a pod, fometimes diflin- 
gui filed into bells by tranfverfe partitions, full of feeds, for th< 
moll part roundifh ; the leaves grow by threes, but have twe 
wings, or little leaves, at the origin of their foot frallcs. Th( 
fpecies are, 1. The talleft hairy birds foot trefoil, with a o-lome- 
rated flower. 2. Upright hoary birdsfoot trefoil, &c.° The 
firfl of thefe plants is, by fome, fuppofed to be the cytifis of Vir- 
gil ; it dies to the ground with us every winter, and rifes agair 
the fucceeding fpring ; and, when the roots are flrono- 9 the 
Ihoots will rife to four or five feet high, and produce flowers ii: 
Pjenty j ^ cut while young, the cows are very fonc 
of it, but horfes will n<?t eat it, unlefs they are very hungry. 

Birdsnest. n.f. An herb. 

Bi'rdstonguE. n.f An herb. 

BRrgander: n. f A fowl of the goofe kind. Dicf, 

!!!!;'•/ AP h J th 4 fame with the turhot > which fee. 

BiR IH. n.f. [beopji, Sax.] 

1 . The a# of coming into life. 

■^ u * : tbou art fair, and, at thy birth, dear boy, 

Nature and fortune join’d to make thee great. Shakefp K J 
In Spain, our fprings like old mens children be. 

Decay d and wither’d from their infancy; 

No kindly fhowers fall on our barren earth 

2. 111 3 time ’ 7 ^ ’ *>***. 

Unh - ** * 

Myfelf to be of Grecian birth denv c,v ‘Y n z. 

3. Rank which is inherited by defeent ' 

He doth obje#, I am too great of birth. 

•D-, • n . „ „ Shakefp. Merry Wives of Winder. 

jUft T a]1 > ;QU Dll you do : 7 J 

hatever be your birth, you’re fure to be 

f peer of the firfl magnitude to me. Dryden' s Juvenal 

4. The condition, or circumftances, in which any man is born.' * 

igh in his chariot then Halefus came, 

5 - Thing bo KmS? Unh3PPy name - D ’^ Vir g H. 

TT T b f Pf.T fear for they do obferre 

Lnfather d heirs and loathly births of nature SbaltR, U TV 

v That P,°7 S / re far births than kinfs # 

Your nobleft father prov’d p <§ 7 r > 7- • 

Who of themfelves 1 ^ * E ^ ram ’ 
Abhor to joi n : and by imprudence mix’d. 

Produce prodigious births, of body, or mind. 

She, for this many thoufand ^ 1 68 7 " 

Seems to have praclis’d with much care. 

To frame the race of woman fair : 

Yet never could a perfe# birth 

1 roduce before, to grace the earth. lV r „ 

His eldeft birth 

1 lies, mark d by heav’n, a fugitive o’er earth. p . ■ 

T he valhes Emile, and, with their flow’ry face * ^ * 

And wealthy births, confefs the flood’s embrace BI 7 
Others hatch their eo-gs and i-pnH ; • , ac ^; & lack more. 
ttift for itfelf. ° g ’ and tend ; b f./"A tiU is able to 

6. The a£l of bringing forth. Adlh fm. Spectator, N° j 20. 

d hat / air Syrian fliepherdefs, 

■W 1 P - af ?f years of harrennefs. 

The highly favour’d Jofeph bore 

f 0 him that ferv’d for her before • 

3 D * 
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And at her next birth , much like thee. 

Through pangs fled to felicity. Milton. 

7. The feamen call a due or proper diftance between fhips lying 
at an anchor, or under fail, a birth. Alfo the proper place a- 
board for a mefs to put their chefts, &c. is called the birth of 
that mefs. Alfo a convenient place to moor a fhip in, is called 
a birth. Harris * 

Bi'rthday. n.f [from birth and day.] 

1. The day oil which any one is born. 

Orient light, 

Exhaling firft from darknefs, they beheld 

Birthday of heaven and earth. Milton s Paradife Lojl , b. vii. 

2 . The day of the year in which any one was born, annually ob- 
ferved. 

This is my birthday ; as this very day 
Was Caflius born. Shakefp. ’Julius Cesfar . 

They tell me, ’tis my birthday , and I’ll keep it 
With double pomp of fadnefs : 

’Tis what the day deferves, which gave me breath. Dryden . 

Your country dames, 

Whofe cloaths returning birthday claims. Prior. 

Bi'rthdom. n.f. [This is erroneoufly, I think, printed in 
Shakefpeare , birthdoom. It is derived from birth and dom. See 
Dom j as kingdom^ dukedom.'] Privilege of birth. 

Let us rather 

Hold fall the mortal fword ; and, like good men, 

Beftride our downfaln birthdom. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Bi'rthnight. n.f. [from birth and night.] 

1, The night in which any one is born. 

Th’ angelick fong in Bethlehem field. 

On thy birthright , that fung the Saviour born. Par. Regain. 

2 . The night annually kept in memory of any one’s birth. 

A youth more glitt’ring than a birthright beau. Pope. 
Bi'rthplace. n.f. [from birth and place.] Place where any 
one is born. 

My birthplace have I and my lovers left ; 

This enemy’s town I’ll enter. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

A degree of ftupidity beyond even what we have been ever 
charged with, upon the fcore of our birthplace and climate. 

Swift’s Addrefs to Parliament. 
BPrti-iright. n.f. [from birth and right.] The rights and 
privileges to which a man is born ; the right of the firfl: born* 

Thy blood and virtue 

Contend for empire in thee, and thy goodnefs 

Shares with thy birthright. Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 

And haft been found 


By merit, more than birthright , Son of God. 

Miltons Parad. Loft, b. iii. /. 308. 
I lov’d her firft, I cannot quit the claim, 

But will preferve the birthright of my paflion. Otway s Orph. 

While no bafenefs in this breaft I find, 

I have not loft the birthright of my mind. Dryden s Aurengz. 
To fay, that liberty and property are the birthright of the 
Englifh nation, but that if a prince invades them by illegal me- 
thods, we mull upon no pretence refift, is to confound govern- 
ments> Addiforis Whig Examiner. 

Birthstra'ngled. adj. [from birth and Jlrangle.] Strangled 
or fuffocated in being born. 

Finger of birthflrangl’d babe. 

Ditch deliver’d by a drab. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Bi'rthwort. n. f [from birth and wort ; I fuppofe from a qua- 
lity of haftening delivery. Ariflolochia , Lat. j The name ol a 

plant. , . . 

The ftalks are flexible ; the leaves are placed alternately on 

the branches ; the flowers confift of one leaf, are 01 an ano- 
malous figure, hollowed like a pipe, and fhaped like a tongue, 
generally hooked ; the flower cup turns to a membraneous, 
oval fhaped fruit, divided into five cells, and full of flat feecia. 
The fpecies are, 1 . The round rooted birthwort. 2. The climb- 
ing birthwort. 3. Spanifli birthwort , &c. The firft and fecond 
are fometimes ufed in medicine, and are eafily propagated by 
parting their roots. Md ai . 

BI'SCOTIN. n.f [French.] A confection made of flour, fugar, 

marmalade, eggs, &c. . . . ~ n 

Bi'scuit n.f. [from bis, twice, Lat. and cutt, baked, tr.j . > 

1. A kind of hard dry bread, made to be carried to fea ; it rs 

baked for long voyages four times. 

The bifcuit alfo in the Ihips, efpecially in the bpanifh gal- 

lies, was grown hoary, and unwholefome. 

Knolles s Hijlory of the Lurks. 

Many have been cured by abftinence from drink, eating dry 
lifcuit, which creates no third, and ftrong friftions four or five 
times a d iv Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. r competition of fine flour, almonds, and fugar, made by the 

confectioners. T _ , 

To Bise'ct. v. a. [from binus and^,to cut, Lat.] I o divide 

into two parts. , , . , 

The rational horizon bifefteth the globe into two equal park. 

Brown s Vulgar Err our s, b. vi. c. 5. 
Bisection, n.f. [from the verb.] A geometrical term, figm- 
fying the divifion of any quantity into two equal parts. 
BI'SHOP. n.f [from epifcoptis, Lat. the Saxons formed biycop, 
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which was afterwards foftened into bijhop.] One of the i iea 4 
order of the clergy. L£ia 

oy 

A bijhop is an overfeer, or fuperintendant, of religious mat 
ters in the chriftian church. Ay life’s Parer.™ 

You fhall find him Well accompany’d ’ 0 

With reverend fathers, and well learned bijhop s. 

, Shakefp. Richard III 

Their zealous fuperftition thinks, or pretends, they cannot 
do God a greater fervice, than to deflroy the primitive, apofto- 
lical, and anciently univerfal government of the church bv hi 

Hf r . n , . IC Chile;. 

In cafe a bijhop mould commit treafon and felony, and forfeit 
his eftate, with his life, the lands of his bifhoprick remain ftili 
in the church. South. 

On the Word bijhop , in French evcque , I would obferve, that 
there is no natural connexion between the facred office and the 
letters or found ; for eveque , and bijhop , fignify the fame office 
though there is not one letter alike in them. Watts’s Logick. 
Bi'shop. n.f A cant word for a mixture of wine, oranges, and 
fugar. 

Fine oranges. 

Well roafted, with fugar and wine in a cup, 

They’ll make a fweet bijhop, when gentle folks fup. Swift. 
To Bi'shop. v. a. [from the noun.] To confirm ; to admit fo- 
lemnly into the church. 

They are prophane, impelled, oh ! too bad. 

Except confirm’d and bifooped by thee. Donne : 

Bi'shoprick. n.f. [brpcopjuce, Saxon.] Thediocefeof a bi- 
Ihop ; the diftrid over which the jurifdidion of a bifliop ex- 
tends. 

It will be fit, that, by the king’s fupreme power in caufes ec- 
cleflaftical, they be fubordinate under fome bifhop, and bijhop- 
rick , of this realm. Bacon s Advice to Villiers. 

A virtuous woman fliould rejed marriage, as a good man 
does a bijhoprick ; but I would advife neither to perfift in refill- 
ing. Addifon. Spectator , N° 89. 

Thofe pallors had epifcopal ordination, poflefled prefer- 
ments in the church, and were fometimes promoted to bijhop - 
ricks themfelves. Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of E. man . 
Bi'shopsweed. [ Ammi, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

This is an umbelliferous weed, with fmall ftriated feeds; 
the petals of the flowers are unequal, and fhaped like a heart. 
The feeds of the greater biflwpsweed are ufed in medicine, and 
fhould be Town in an open fltuation, early in the fpring. Mill. 
Bisk. n.f. \bi[que,Yi.] Soup; broth made by boiling feveral 
forts of flelh. 

A prince, who in a foreft rides aftray. 

And, weary, to fome cottage finds the way, 

Talks of no pyramids, or fowl, or bisks of filh. 

But hungry fups his cream ferv’d up in earthen difh. 

King’s Art of Cookery. 

Bi'sket. See Biscuit. 

Bi'smuth. n.f. The fame as manaftte-, it properly figmfies 
a hard, white, brittle, mineral fubftance, of a metalline na- 
ture, found at Mifnia ; though fuppofed to be only a recre- 
mentitious matter thrown off in the formation of tin, as unfit 
to enter its compcfition. There are fome, however, who 
efteem it a metal fui generis ; though it ufually contains lome 
fllver. There is an artificial bifmuth made, for the {hops, of 

tin. _ _ _ 

Bi'ssextile. n.f [from bis, and fextihs , Lat.] Leap year; 
the year in which the day, ariflng from fix odd houis in each 
year, is intercalated. 

The year of the fun confiffeth of three hundred and lixty 
five days and fix hours, wanting eleven minutes ; which fix 
hours omitted, will, in time, deprave the compute; and this 

was the occafion of bijfextile , or leap year. 

Brown’ s Vulgar Err ours, b. iv. c. 12 * 

Towards the latter end of February is the bijfextile or inter- 
calar day ; called bijfextile , becaufe the fixth of the calends ot 
March is twice repeated. _ Holder onTme. 

Bi'sson. adj. [derived by Skinner ic0m.by2.wdfm.] Blind. 

But who, oh 1 who hath feen the mobled queen. 

Run barefoot up and down, threading the flames 
With bijjon rheum. . Shahfp. W 

What harm can your bijfon confpeauittes glean out or - 

charadter. Shakefp. ouoa f\ 

Bl'STRE. n.f [French.] A colour made of chimney foot b * 
ed, and then diluted with water; ufed by painters inwalhiP§ 


L revoux. 

Bi'sroRT.' 6 ^/ [tyfofo.i, Lat.] The name of a plant callnJ alfo 

."^4 F„] A f. r , .«--■« 5 

making mcifions, of which there aie three forts , 

the firft turns like that of a lancet ; but the ftraighn Injlmg ' 

the blade fixed in the handle; the crooked 

like a half moon, having the edge on the mfide. 

Biso'lcous. adj. [bifulcm, Lat.] Clovenfooted. , 

For the fwine, although multiparous, yet being 
only elovenhoofed, are farrowed with open eyes, as 
cons animals. Brown's Vulgar Errmn, Ik im 

Bit. n.f. [bool, Saxon.] Signifies the whole machine 

X 
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' n appurtenances of a bridle, as the bit-mouth, the branches, 

the curb, the fevil holes, the tranchefil, and the crofs chains; 

but fometimes it is ufed to fignify only the bit-mouth in parti- 

Earner s Dm. 

They light from their horfes, pulling off their bits , tbrd: they 
mi^ht fomething refrefli their mouths upon the grafs. Sidney . 

° We have llridl ftatutes, and moft biting laws. 

The needful bits and curbs of headftrong fteeds. 

Shakefp. Meafure for Mcafure . 

He hath the bit faff between his teeth, and away he runs. 

Stilhngfcet. 

Unus’d to the reftraint 

Of curbs and bits , and fleeter than the winds. Addif Cato . 

Bit. n.f [from bite.] 

j. As much meat as is put into the mouth at once. 

How many prodigal bits have flaves and peafants 
This night englutted ? Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

Follow your fun&ion, go and batten on cold bits. Shakefp. 
The mice found it troublefome to be ftili climbing the oak 
for every kit they put in their bellies. ^ L’EJl range. 

By this the boiling kettle had prepar’d, 

And to the table fent the finoaking lard, 

A fav’ry bit , that ferv’d to relifh wine. Dryden s Fables. 
John was the darling ; he had all the good bits , was cram- 
med with good pullet, chicken, and capon. Arbuthnot s J. Bull. 

2 . A fmall piece of any thing. 

Then clap four flices of pilafter on’t. 

That, lac’d with bits of rtiftick, makes a front. Pope. 

He bought at thoufands, what with better wit 
You purchafe as you want, and bit by bit. Pope s Epijlles. 
His majefty has power to grant a patent for ftamping round 
bits of copper, to every fubjeH he hath. Swift. 

3. A Spanifli Weft Indian fllver coin, valued at fevenpence half- 
penny. 

4. A bit the better or worfe. In the fmalleft degree. 

There are few that know all the tricks of thefe lawyers ; 
for aught I can fee, your cafe is not a bit clearer than it was 
feven years ago. Arbuthnot’ s Hijlory of J. Bull. 

To Bit. v.a. [from the noun.] To put the bridle upon a 
horfe. 

Bitch, n.f. [bitje, Saxon.] 

1. The female of the canine kind ; as the wolf, die dog, the fox, 
die otter. 

And at his feet a bitch wolf fuck did yield 
To two young babes. Spenf. Vifion of Bellay. 

I have been credibly informed, that a bitch will nurfe, play 
with, and be fond of young foxes, as much as, and in place of 
her puppies. Locke . 

2. A name of reproach for a woman. 

John had not run a madding fo long, had it not been for an 
extravagant bitch of a wife. Arbuthnot’ s Hijlory of J. Bull . 
To BITE. v. a. pret. I bit \ part. paff. I have bit , or bitten. £bi- 
■can, Saxon.] 

3. To crufh, or pierce with the teeth. 

My very enemy’s dog. 

Though he had bit me, fliould have flood that night 
Againft my fire. Shakefp. King Lear . 

Such finiling rogues as thefe. 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain, 

Too intricate t’ unloofe. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Thefe are the youths that thunder at a playhoufe, and fight 
for bitten apples. _ Shakefp. Henry vfil. 

He falls ; his arms upon his body found. 

And with h(s bloody teeth he bites the ground. Dryden. 
There was lately a young gentleman bit to the bone, who has 
now indeed recovered. Tatler , N° 62. 

Their foul mouths have not opened their lips without a fal- 
fity ; though they have {bowed their teeth as if they would bite 
oil my nofe. Arbuthnot and Pope’s Martinus Scriblerus. 

2. To give pain by cold. 

Here feel we the icy phang. 

And churlifh chiding of the winter’s wind ; 

Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 

Ev’n till I flirink with cold, I fmile. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Full fifty years harnefs’d in rugged fteel, 

I have endur’d the biting winter’s blaft. 

And the feverer heats of parching fummer. 

. Rowe’s Ambitious Stepmother. 

3. 1 0 hurt or pain with reproach. 

Each poet with a different talent writes ; 

One praifes, one inflruHs, another bites . Rofcommon . 

4. To cut; to wound. J 

T iii 5 with my good biting faulchion, 

I would have made them (kip. Shakefp. King Lear. 

5. 10 make the mouth fmart with an acrid tafte. 

It may be the firft water will have more of the feent as 
more fragrant; and the fecond more of the tafte, as more bit- 
ter, or biting. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N° 21 

o. I o cheat ; to trick ; to defraud : a low phrafe. 

A deep and naked as an Indian lay, 

An honeft fa£lor ftole a gem away : 

He pledg d it to the knight ; the knight had wit, 
o Kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit. Pope, 
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IF you had allowed half the fire gentlemen to liaVe converfal 
with you, they would have been ftrangely bit, w^ i e 
thought only to fall in love with a fair lady. P°P e s Lettc7 Jo 
Bite. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The feizure of any thing by the teeth. . . 

Does he think he can endure the everlafting burnings, ot 
arm himfelf againft the bites of the never dying worm . South. 
Nor dogdays parching heat, that fplits the rocks. 

Are half fo harmful as the greedy flocks ; 

Their venom’d bite , and fears indented on the flocks. 

Dryden s Virgil s Georgicks , b. ii. 1 . 522. 

2. The acl of a fifli that takes the bait. 

I have known a very good fifher angle diligently four or fix 
hours for a river carp, and not have a bite. Walt on s Aug 1 / . 

3. A cheat; a trick; a fraud; in low and vulgar language. ^ 

Let a man be ne’er fo wife, 

He may be caught with fober lies ; 

For take it in its proper light, . 

’Tis juft what coxcombs call a bite. Swift . 

4. A fharper ; one who commits frauds. 

Bi'ter. n.f [from bite.] 

1. He that bites. _ 

Great barkers arc no biters . Camden s Remains . 

2. A fifh apt to take the bait. 

He is fo bold, that he will invade one of his own kind, and 
you may therefore eafily believe him to be a bold biter. IValton, 

3. A tricker ; a deceiver. 

A biter is one who tells you a thing, you have no reafon to 
difbelieve in itfelf, and perhaps has given you, before he bit 
you, no reafon to difbelieve it for his faying it ; and, if you 
give him credit, laughs in your face, and triumphs that he has 
deceived you. He is one who thinks you a fool, becaufe you 
do not think him a knave. Spectator, N° 504. 

Bi'ttacle. n.f A frame of timber in the fteerage of a fhip, 
where the compafs is placed. Di£h 

Bi'tten. particip.paff. [from to bite*, which fee.] 

BETTER, adj. [bitep, Saxon.] 

1. Having a hot, acrid, biting tafte, like wormwood; 

Bitter things are apt rather to kill than engender putrefac- 
tion. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 6g6„ 

Though a man in a fever fhould, from fugar j have a bitter 
tafte, which, at another time, produces a fweet one ; yet the 
idea of bitter in that man’s mind, would be as clear and dif- 
tin£l from the idea of fweet, as if he had tafted only gall. 

Locke : 

2. Sharp; cruel; fevere. 

Friends now faft fworn^ 

Unfeparable, fhall within this hour. 

On a diflenfion of a doit, break out 

To bitter cjl enmity. Shakefp. Coriolanus : 

Hufbands, love your wives, and be not bitter againft them. 

Colojf. iii. 19* 

The word of God, inftead of a bitter , teaches us a charitable 
zeal Sprat 

3. Calamitous ; miferabJe. 

Noble friends and fellows, whom to leave 
Is only bitter to him, only dying ; 

Go with me, like good angels, to my end. Shakefp. H. VTIL 
A dire induction am I witnefs to ; 

And will to France, hoping, the confequence 

Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Tell him, that if I bear my bitter fate, 

’Tis to behold his vengeance for my fon. Dryden s /Ends, 

4. Painful ; inclement. 

And fhun the bitter confequence : for know. 

The day thou eat’ft thereof, my foie command 
Tranfgreft, inevitably thou fhalt die. Paradife Lojl, b. viii. 
The fowl the borders fly. 

And fhun the bitter blaft, and wheel about the fky. Dryden , 

5. Sharp ; reproachful ; fatirical. 

Go with me. 

And, in the breath of bitter words, let’s Another 

My damned fon. Shakefp. Richardllh 

6. Mournful ; afflidled. 

Wherefore is light given unto him that is in mifery, and life 
unto the bitter in foul ? Ur. 2o 0 

7. In any manner, unpleafing or hurtful; 

Bitter is an equivocal word ; there is bitter wormwood, 
there are bitter words, there are bitter enemies, and a bitter cold 
mornmg. Watts’s Logick v 

Bi ttergourd. n.f [colocynthis, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

It is, in all refpedls, like the gourd, excepting the leaves of 
the plant being deeply jagged, and the fruit being excefllvelv 
bitter, and not eatable. There are feveral varieties of this 
are ver y common in divers parts of theEaft and 

Bi'tterly. aclv. [from bitter J ‘ 

1 . With a bitter tafte. 

2. In a bitter manner ; forrowfully ; calami toufiy. 

I fo lively adled with my tears, 

1 hat my poor miftrefs, moved therewithal, 

W cpt bi Italy. Shakefp , Two Gentlemen of Verona, ■ 

Bitterly 
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Bitterly haft thou paid, and ftill art paying 
That rigid (core. ' Miitoris Agonijlcs , l. 432. 

3. Sharply ; feverely. 

His behaviour is not to cenfure bitterly the errours of their 
zeal. Sprat. 

Bi'ttern. n.f. [ butour , Fr.] A bird with long legs, and a 
long bill, which feeds upon fiih ; remarkable for the noife 
which he makes, ufually called bumping. See Bittour.. 

The poor fifti have enemies enough, befides fuch unnatural 
fifhermen as otters, the cormorant, and the bittern. Walton . 

So that Scarce 

The bittern knows his time, with bill ingulpht. 

To Snake the founding marfti. Thomfon’s Spring. 

Bittern. n.f. [from bitter.'] A very bitter liquour, which 
drains oft in making of common fait, and ufed in the prepara- 
tion of Epfom fait. Quincy. 

Bitterness, n.f. [from bitter.] 

1 . A bitter tafte. 

The idea of whitqnefs, or bitternefs , is in the mind, exaxftly 
anfwering that power which is in any body to produce it there. 

Locke. 

2. Malice; grudge; hatred; implacability. 

The bitternefs and animofity between the chief commanders 
was fuch, that a great part of the army was marched. Clarcnd. 

3. Sharpnefs ; Severity of temper. 

His Sorrows have So overwhelm’d his wits. 

Shall we be thus afflidfted in his wreaks, 

His fits, his frenzy, and his biiternefs ? Sbakefp. Tit. Andr. 
Pierpoint and Crew appeared now to have contra&ed more 
bitternefs and fournefs than formerly, and were more referved 
towards the king’s commiftioners. Clarendon , b. viii. 

4. Satire; piquancy; lceennefs of reproach. 

Some think their wits have been afleep, except they dart out 
Somewhat piquant, and to the quick : men ought to find the 
difference between faltnefs and bitternefs. Bacon , EJJay 33. 

5. Sorrow; vexation; affliction. 

There appears much joy in him, even So much, that joy 
could not Shew itfelf modeft enough, without a badge of bitter- 
nefs. Sbakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

They Shall mourn for him, as one mourneth for his only Son, 
and Shall be in biiternefs for him, as one that is in bitternefs for 
his firftborn. lech. xii. 1 o. 

Moft purfue the plcafures, as they call them, of their natures, 
which begin in fin, are carried on with danger, and end in 
bitternefs. Wake’s Preparation for Death. 

I oft, in biiternefs of foul, deplor’d 
My abfent daughter, and my dearer lord. Pope’s Odyffey. 

Bi't tersweet. n.f [from bitter and Jiveet.] The name of 
an apple, which has a compound tafte of Sweet and bitter. 

It is but a bitterfwect at beft, and the fine colours of the Ser- 
pent do by no means make amends for the Smart and poifon of 
his fling. South. 

When I exprefs the tafte of an apple, which we call the 
bltierfiveet , none cart miftake what I mean. Watts’s Logick. 

Bi'ttervetch. n. f. [ orobus , Lat.] 

This plant hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe em- 
palement rifes the pointal, wrapt up in the membrane, which 
becomes a round pod, full of oval Shaped feeds ; two leaves, 
joined together, grow upon a rib that terminates in a point. 

J Millar. 

Ei'ttour. n.f [ butour , Fr.] The name of a bird, commonly 
called the bittern ; [See Bittern.] but perhaps as properly 
bittour. 

Then to the waters brink five laid her head ; 

And, as a bittour bumps within a reed, 

To thee alone, O lake, (lie Said, I tell. DrydensW. of Bath. 

Bitu'me. n.f [from bitumen.] Bitumen. See BITUMEN. 

Mix with thefe 

Idaean pitch, quick Sulphur, Silver’s Spume, 

Sea onion, hellebore, and black bitume. Mays V irgil. 

BITITMEN. n.f [Lat.] A fat unctuous matter dug out of 
the earth, or Scummed off lakes, as the ASphaltis in Judaea, or 
various kinds ; Some So hard as to be ufed for coals ; others So 
glutinous as to Serve for mortar. Savary. 

It is reported, that bitumen mingled with lime, and put un- 
der water, will make, as it were, an artificial rock, the Sub- 
fiance becometh So hard. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory , N° 7 83. 

The fabrick Seem’d a work -of rifing ground. 

With Sulphur and bitumen caft between. Dryd&n’s Fables. 
Bitumen is a body that readily takes fire, yields an oil, and is 
Soluble in water. ' . Woodward’ s Method of Foffils 

Bitu'minous. adj. [Irom bitumen.] Having the nature and 
qualities of bitumen ; compounded of bitumen. 

Naphtha, which was the bituminous mortar ufed in the walls 
of Babylon, grows to an entire and very hard matter, like a 
p UOJie> ' Bacon’s Phyfical Remains. 

The fruitage fair to fight, like that which grew 

Near that bituminous lake, where Sodom flam d. 

Miltons Par. Loft, b.x.l. 56 z. 

Biva'lve. adj. [from hint's and valves, Lat.] Having two 
valves or fhutters ; a term ufed of thofe fifti that have two 
fhells, as oyfters ; and of thofe plants whofe feed pods open 
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riieir whole length, to difeharge their feeds, as peas' 

Jn the cavity lies loofe the (hell of fome fort of bivalve hr 
ger man could be introduced in at either of thofe holes! ’ 

Biva'lvclar adj. [from bivalve .] Havingwo fhffak 
JBi'xwort. n.f. An herb. 6 

Bi'zantine. n.f. [more properly fpelt byxantine ; from EylS 
uu?n.] A gieat piece of gold valued at fifteen pound, which the- 
king offereth upon high feftival days ; it is yet called a bizan 
Hue, which anciently was apiece of gold coined by the emn P 

T rc p^ s of Conftantmople. Camden’s Remains 

i o BLAB. v. a. [blabberen , Dutch.] 

1. 1° tell what ought to be kept fecret ; it ufually implies rather 
thoughtleffnefs than treachery ; but may be ufed in either fenfe 

1 he gaudy, blabbing , and remorfeful day, 

Is crept into the bofom of the fea. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

Thy dues be done, and none left out, 

Ere the blabbing eaftern fcout 
The nice morn on the Indian fteep. 

From her cabin’d loophole peep. Milton 

Nature has made man’s breaft no windores. 

To publifh what he does within doors; 

Nor what dark fecrets there inhabit, 

Unlefs his own rafli folly blab it. Huclibras , p. ii. c . ii. 

Sorrow nor joy can be difguis’d by art, 

Our foreheads blab the fecrets of our heart. Dryden’s Juv. 
It is unlawful to give any kind of religious worfihip to a crea- 
ture ; but the very indices of the fathers cannot efcape the in- 
dex expurgatonus , for blabbing fo great a truth. Stillingflest. 
Nor whifper to the tattling reeds 
The blackeft of all female deeds ; 

Nor blab it on the lonely rocks. 

Where echo fits, and lift’ning mocks. Swift. 

2. To tell ; in a good fenfe. 

l hat delightful .engine of her thoughts. 

That blabb’d them with fuch pleafing eloquence, 

Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage. 

Sbakefp. Titus Andronicus. 
To Blab. v. n. To tattle; to tell tales. 

Your mute I’ll be ; 

When my tongue blabs , then let mine eyes not fee. 

Sbakefp. Twelfth Night. 
Blab. n.f. [from the verb.] Ateltale; a thoughtlefs babbler ; 
a treacherous betrayer of fecrets. 

I he fecret man heareth many confeffions; for who will open 
himfelf to a blab , or babbler ? Bacon , EJfay 6. 

To have reveal’d 

Secrets of man, the fecrets of a friend, 

Contempt and fcorn of all, to be excluded 
All friendfhip, and avoided as^a blab. Miitoris Agonijles: 
Whoever jfhews me a very inquifitive body, I’ll ftiew him a 
blab, and one that Shall make privacy as publick as a proclama- 
tion. L’EJlrange. 

I Should have certainly gone about Shewing my letters, under 
the charge of fecrecy, to every blab of my acquaintance. 

Swift's Letters. 

Bla'bber. n.f. [from blab.] A tattler; ateltale. 

To Bla'eber. v. n. To whiftle to a horfe. Skinner . 

Bla'bberlipped. Skinner. See Blobberlipped. 

BLACK, adj. [blac, Saxon.] 

1. Of the colour of night. 

In the twilight in the evening* in the black and dark night. 

Prov. vii. 9. 

By Ariftotle it feems to be implied, in thefe problems which 
enquire why the fun makes man black, and not the fire, why it 
whitens wax, yet blacks the fkin. Brown’s Vulgar Errours . 

2. Dark. 

The heaven was black with clouds and wind, and there was a 
great rain. 1 Kings , xviii. 45* 

3. Cloudy of countenance ; fullen. 

She hath abated me of half my train ; 

Look’d black upon me. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

4. Horrible ; wicked ; atrocious. 

Either my country never muft be freed. 

Or I confenting to fo black a deed. Dryden’s Indian Emp'. 

5. Difmal; mournful. 

A dire induction am I witnefs to ; 

And will to France, hoping, the confequence, 

Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. Sbakefp. Rich. Ill* 

6. Black and blue : The colour of a bruife ; a ftripe. 

Miftrefs Ford, good heart, is beaten black and blue, that you 
cannot fee a white fpot about her. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

And, wing’d with fpeed and fury, flew 
To refeue knight from black and blue. Hudibras, cant. ii. 
Black-browed, adj. [from black and brow.] Having black 
eyebrows ; gloomy ; difmal ; threatening. 

Come, gentle night ; come, loving, black-brow’ d night. 
Give me my Romeo. Sbakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Thus when a black-brow' d guft begins to rife, 

White foam at firft on the curl’d ocean fries. 

Then roars the main, the billows mount the Ikies. ^ 

Dry den, /Eneid vii. I- Vy 3, 
^ Black- 
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Biack-br 
It is male 


yon v. n.f. [ tamnus , Lat.] The name of a plant; 
t ale and female in different plants ; the flowers of the 
male plant confift of one leaf, and are bell fhaped; but thefe 
are barren ; the embryos are produced on the female plants, 
which become oval berries, including roiindifh feeds.^ ^ Thefe 
Hants have no clafpet, as the white bryony hath. I he lpe- 
cies are, r. The common black-bryony. 2. Black-bryony of Crete, 
w kh a trifid leaf, c Ac. The firft is rarely cultivated in gar- 
dens, but grows wild under hedges, and is gathered for medi- 
cinal ufe. It may be eafily propagated by lowing the feeds, 
foon after they are ripe, under the fheker of bufties ; where, in 
the fpring, the plants will come up, and fpread their branches 
over the bufties. Millar. 

Black-cattle. Oxen ; bulls; and cows. 

The other part of the grazier’s bufinefs is what we call 
black-cattle, producing hides, tallow, and beef, for exportation. 

Swift. 

Black-earth, n. f. It is every where obvious on the furface 
of the ground, and what we call mould. Woodw. on Foffils. 
Black-guard, adj. [from black and guard.] A caiit word a- 
mongft the vulgar ; by which is implied a dirty fellow ; of the 
meaneft kind. 

Let a black-guard boy be always about the houfe, to fend on 
your errands, and go to market for you on rainy days. Swift. 
Black-lead. n.f. [from black and lead.] A mineral found in 
the lead-mines, much ufed for pencils ; it is not fufible, or not 
without a very great heat. 

You muft firft get your black-lead fharpened finely, and put 
fall into quills, for your rude and firft draught. Peacham. 
Black-mail. n.f. A certain rate of money, corn, cattle, or 
other confideration, paid to men allied with robbers, to be by 
them protected from the danger of fuch as ufually rob or Heal. 

Cowel. 

Black-pudding, n.f [from black and pudding.] A kind of 
food made of blood and grain. 

Through they were lin’d with many a piece 
Of ammunition bread and cheefe, 

And fat black-puddings , proper food 

For warriours that delight in blood. Hudibras , p. i. cant. i. 
Black-rod. n.f. [from black and rod.] The ufher belonging to 
the order of the garter ; fo called from the black rod he carries 
in his hand. He is of the king’s chamber, and likewife ufher 
of the parliament. Cowel. 

Black, n.f. [from the adjective.] 

1 . A black colour. 

Black is the badge of hell, 

The hue of dungeons, and the fcowl of mo-ht. 

7 Sbakefp. Love’s Labour Lofl. 

Fortheproclu&ion of black, the corpuicles muft be lefsthan 
any of thofe which exhibit colours. Newton's Upticks. 

2. Mourning. * 

Rife, wi etched widow, rife ; nor, undcplor’d, 

Permit my ghoft to pafs the Stygian ford : L 

But rife, prepar’d in black, to mourn thy perifh’d lord. 3 

A11 1 Dryden’s Fables. 

3. A blackamoor. 

4. That part of the eye which is black. 

II fuftices that it be in every part of the air, which is as bio* 
as the black or fight of the eye. Digfo 

1 ° B d; AC / K * rJ ' a ' ^! r0m the noun -] To make black ; to blacken. 

°, ver th , e Paper with ink, not only the ink would be 
quick y dried up, but the paper, that I could not burn before, 
would be quickly fet on hre. Boyle m Cohu g 

l hen in his fury black’d the raven o’er. 

And bid him prate in his white plumes no more. 

Tj / „ Addtfon’s Ovid’s Metamorbh b. ii 

lSWT\ n - f - black or. j A man by n a- 
tuic of a black complexion ; a neoro 

. •“ - ■ “tr: ; f 1 

It hath leaves like thofe of the heath ; the flowers are male 
am emale, which grow in different parts of the fame plant • 

. f e, ale n ° wers T no Petals ; the female are fucceeded by 
feds ber Thi’ 5 r,fl Jif r h ' Ch ^ contai,,ed ‘hree or four hard 

fcteW Vi whlchtf- 

n The policy of thefe oId 

Vhu e r°ty x Uly ' res ’ is 

r they P luck ' d in Claris wild 
Bt V^rran efs r ?J e 8 lltte » n g faulchion fail'd. Gay’sPa// 
Of Zl: ttZ V V T, ’ C ttamc oT.bf^: 

thrulhes, aifedivcrs’ ofjf''" ‘“'T gol , dl j nches > blackbirds, 
A fchoolboy ra,°unm\ and th^T 

>• plaice of a black colour. 1 


Blefs’d by alp i ring winds, he finds the ftranil 
Blacken’d by crouds. 

While the loiig fuii’rals blacken all the way. 


Priori 

Pope. 


2 . J o darken; , . . 

That little cloud thai appear’d at firft to Elijah’s lerVant, no 

bigger than a man’s hand, but prefently after grew, and fpread,* 
arid blackened the face of the whole heaven. South* 

3. To defame; or make infamous. 

Let us blacken him what we can, laid that mifereant Hurri- 

fon, of the bleffed king, upon the wording and drawing up his 
charge againft his approaching trial. . South i 

"The morals blacken’d, when the writings Ycape 
The libell’d perfon, and the pidlur’d fhape; Pcpa 

To Blacken, v. n. To grow black. 

The hollow found 

Sung in the leaves, the foreft jfhook around, 

Air blacken’d, roll’d the thunder, groan’d the ground. Drydetti 
Bea'ckish. adj. [from black.] Somewhat black. 

Part of it all the year continues in the form of a blackifl) 
oil. Boyle * 

Bla'ckmoor. n.f. [ft om black and Moor.] A negro; 

The land of Chus makes no part of Africa ; nor is it the ha- 
bitation of blackmoors ; but the country of Arabia, efpecially the 
happy andftony. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 1 1. 

More to weft 

The realm of Bacchus to the blackmoor fea. Pai\ Reg. b. iv# 
Bla'ckness. n.f. [from black.] 

1. Black colour. 

BlaCknefs is only a difpofition to abforb, or ftifle, without re- 
flection, moft of the rays of every fort that fall on the bodies. 

Locke's Elements of Natural Philofopby, c. ii; 
There would emerge one or more very black ipots, and, 
within thofe, other fpots of an intenfer blacknefs. Newt. Opt . 
His tongue, his prating tongue, had chang’d him quite. 
To footy blacknefs from the pureft white, Addifon’s Ovid 1 

2. Darknefs. 

His faults in him feem as the fpots of heav’n, 

More fiery by night’s blacknefs. Shakcfp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Bla'cksmith. n.f [from black and jmith.] A fmith that works 
in iron ; fo called from being very fmutty. 

The black fmith may forge what he pleafes. Howel’s E. Tears* 
Shut up thy doors with bars and bolts ; it will be impoflible 
for the black fmith to make them fo faft, but a cat and a whorc- 
mafter will find a way through them. Spectator, N° 205,, 

Bla'cktail. n.f. [from black and tail] A fifti; a kind of 
perch, by fome called ruff's, or popes. See Pope. Dill. 

BlaAkthorn. n.f. [from black and thorn.] The fame with 
the floe. See Plum, of which it is a fpecie's. 1 

Bla dder. n.f. [ blabbjne, Saxon; blader , Dutch.] 

I. That veffel in the body which contains the urine* 

I he bladder fhould be made of a membranous fubftance, and 
extremely dilatable for receiving and containing the urine 
till an opportunity of emptying it. Ray on the Creation. 

made 0 ^ 1 ' ^ W “ h W ‘ rtd ’ t0 which aI1 >T‘°iis are frequently 

That huge great body which the giant bore. 

Was vanquifh’d quite, and of that monftrous mat's 
Was nothi ng left, but like an empty bladder was. Fairy 9 
A bladder but moderately filled with air, and ftrongly tied! 
being he.d near the fire, grew exceeding turgid and hard; but 

w tTfT ^ ln§ b r r ° Ught !, Iearer t0 the fire > ' lt Eerily broke, 
with fo loud a noife as made us for a while after almotf deaf. 

3 ' wkh bimvll Waddera. tbat ^ t0 ^ 

I have ventur’d. 

Like little wanton boys, that fwim on bladders , 

1 hele many lummers, in a fea of Hory • 

ArlTthTA my f Cpth : my hi g'>Wown pride 
4- A bliftcr ; a puftule. bhakefp. Homy VIII. 

BLA The fl‘ N ’ UT ' Va ^N^dendron, Lat.] A plant. 

I he flower confifts of feveral leaver: ^ f . 

r, * C h! S ’ contain mg feeds in form of a fmll 

The fpecies are, r. The common wild bladder-nut 2 Th, 

leaves 3. Bladder-, m, with fmgle'lWnhtg 

leaves. 4. Bladder-nut, with narrow bay leaves % Th S 

leaved American bladder-, mt, with cut leaves The fi a JTr 

trees is found wild in the woods, and otSaT^nlte ° f th l fe 

northern parts of England. The fecond fort is 7 P S ’ ln , thc: 

merica, but is fo ha?dy as to end„e the fevereff ? 'iT 1 ^ 

by flowing their feeds early in the VprinJ ^TheJ be „ pro P a ^ted, 
grow in England to the heio-ht nf l 1^’ ^ r? Wi comr nonly 

BLV CDE R. SE D NA n njflutl LatT Th” 

It hath a papilionaceous flower,' ^LcTcded hv = 2 p,a r nt V 

blmg the inflated bladder of fifa! in “h; h ty P ° ds ’ refemb * 
veral kidney fhaped feeds Tho r ’ ^ whjch are contained fe- 

grow to the height of eigkl te& Thefe ftr ubs 

5 gftt ^ feet 5 an d, among flowering 

3 ' treesg 
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t'ft.cS) tne cnldnjfsof their {lowers and pods will make a pretty 

, Millar, 

n.f. ['- l.r?, bleb. Sax. bled, Fr.] The fplre of prafs 
before it grows to feed ; the green fhoots of corn which rife 
itOiii the leech l nis feems to me the primitive fignification of 
the word blade \ hom which, I believe, the blade of a fword 
\v as fiiif named, becaufe of its fimilitude in fhape; and, from 
the blade o( a fword, that of other weapons or tools. 

; There is hardly found a plant that yieldeth a red juice in the 
(nadc 01 ear, except it be the tree that beareth fanguis draco- 

nis ’ _ _ Bacon. 

Sends in his feeding flocks betimes, t’ invade 
I he rifmg bulk of the luxuriant blade. Dryden’s Georg. 

If we were able to dive into her fecret recedes, we fhould 
And that the fmallelr blade of grafs, or moll contemptible weed, 
has its particular ufe. Swift on the Faculties of the Mind. 

Hung on every fpray, on every blade 
Of grafs, the myriad dewdrops twinkle round. Thomfon . 

Blade, n. f [id fie, Germ, blad, Dutch.] 

1. The (harp or ftriking part of a weapon or inftrument, diftincl 
from the handle. It is ufually taken for a weapon, and fo call- 
ed probably from the hkenefsof a fword blade to a blade of grafs. 

He fought all round about, his thirfty blade 
To bathe in blood of faithlefs enemy. Fairy Lpueen, b. i. 

She knew the virtue of her blade , nor would 
Pollute her fabre with ignoble blood, Dryden’s Hind and P. 

Be his this fword, whofe blade of brafs dilplays 
A ruddy gleam ; whofe hilt a filver blaze. Pope. 

2. A brifk man, either fierce or gay, called fo in contempt. So we 
fay mettle for courage. 

You’ll find yourfelf miftaken, Sir, if you’ll take upon you to 
judge of thefe blades by their garbs, looks, and outward ap- 
pearance. ~ L’Ef range. 

Then turning about to the hangman, he laid, 

Di fpatch me, I pri’thee, this troublefome blade. Prior. 

Blade of the Shoulder. jn. f. The bone called by anatom ills the 
Bla'debone. 5 fcapula, or fcapular bone. 

He fell mofl: furioufly on the broiled relicks of a fhoulder of 
mutton, commonly called a bladebone. Pope. 

To Blade, v. a. [from the noun.] To furnifh, or fit with a 
blade. 

Bla'ded. adj. [from blade. ] Having blades or fpires. 

Her filver vifage in the wat’ry glafs, 

Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grafs. 

Shakefp. Midfummer Night’s Dream. 
As where the lightning runs along the ground, 
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Nor bladed grafs, nor bearded corn fucceeds, 

But feales of lcurf and putrefa&ion breeds. Dryden. 

Blain. n.f. [blejene. Sax. bleyne , Dutch.] A puftule ; a botch ; 
a blifler. 

Itches, blains , 

Sow all th’ Athenian bofoms, and the crop 

Be general leprofy. Shakefp. Timon, 

Botches and blains mud: all his flefh imbofs. 

And all his people. Milton’s Par. Lof, b. xii. /. 1 8o. 

Whene’er I hear a rival nam’d, 

I feel my body all inflam’d ; 

Which breaking out in boils and blains , 

With yellow filth my linen {fains. Swift . 

Bla'mable. adj. [from blame.] Culpable ; faulty. 

Virtue is placed between two extremes, which are on both 
Tides equally blamable. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

Bl a ; m able n ess. n.f. [from blamable.'] Fault ; the flate of be- 
ing liable to blame. 

Bla'maely. adv. [from blamable.] Culpable $ in a manner 
liable to cenfure. 

A procefs may be carried on againfl a perfon, that is mali- 
cioufly or blamably abfent, even to a definitive fentence. /lyliffe. 
To BLAME, v. a. [ bldmer , Fr.] 

1. To cenfure; to charge with a fault: it generally implies a 
flight cenfure. 

Our pow’r 

Shall do a court’ fv to our wrath, which men 

May blame , but 'not controul. Shakefp. King Lear . 

Porphyrins, you too far did tempt your fate; 

’Tis true, your duty to me it became ; 

But praifing that, I mud: your conduct blame. 

Dryden s Tyranmck Love. 

Each finding, like a friend, 

Something to blame , and fomething to commend. Pope. 

2, To blame has ufually the particle for before the fault. 

The reader mud: not blame me for making ufe here, all along 
of the word fentiment. Locke. 

7. Sometimes, but rarely, of. 

Tomoreus he blam’d of inconfiderate iafhnefs, for that he 
would bufy himfelf in matters not belonging to his vocation. 

1 Knolles’s Hi/lory of the Turks. 

Blame, n. f. [from the verb.] 

I. Fault; imputation of a fault. 

In arms, the praife of fuccefs is {hared amongre many ; yet 

the bhvne of mifadventures is charged upon one.. 

Sir j. Hayward. 
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1 hey lay the blame on the poor little ones, fometimes Da r_ 
fionately enough, to divert it from themfelves. £ oc l 

2. Crime ; that which produces or deferves cenfure. 

Who would not judge us to be difeharged of all blame 
which are confeft to have no great fault, even by their verv 
word and teftimony, in whofe eyes no fault of ours hath ever 
hitherto been accuitomed to feem fmall. Hooker, b. v. & 2 ~ ( 

I unfpeak mine own detraction ; here abjure r 

The taints and blames I laid upon myfelf, 

F or Grangers to my nature. Shakefp. Macbeth 

3. Kurt. 

Therewith upon his creft, 

With rigour fo outrageous he finit, 

I hat a large {hare it hew’d out of the reft, 

And glancing down his fhield, from blame him fairly bleft 

Fairy Fjhteen, b. i. cant. ii. Jlanz. 18. 

4. There is a peculiar ftrudlure of this word, in which it is not 
very evident whether it be a noun or a verb ; but I conceive it 
to be the noun. To blame , in French, d tort. 

You were to blame , I muft be plain with you. 

To part fo fiightly with your wife’s firfl gift. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

I do not alk whether they were miftaken ; but, on fuppofi- 
tion they were not, whether they were to blame in the manner. 

Stillingfeet . 

Now we fhould hold them much to blame , 

If they went back before, they came. Prior. 

Bla'meful. adj. [from blame and full.'] Criminal; guilty; 
meriting blame. 

Is not the caufer of thefe timelefs deaths, 

As blameful as the executioner ? Shakefp. Richard III. 

Bluntwitted lord, ignoble in demeanour. 

If ever lady wrong’d her lord fo much. 

Thy mother took into her blameful bed 

Some ftern untutor’d churl. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ii. 

Bla'meless. adj. [from blame.'] 

1 . Guiltlefs ; innocent ; exempt from cenfure or blame. 

She found out the righteous, and preferved him blamclefs un- 
to God. Wifdom , x. 5, 

The flames afeend on either altar clear, 

While thus the blamelefs maid addrefs’d her pray’r. Dryden. 
Such a leflening of our coin will deprive great numbers of 
blamclefs men, of a fifth part of their eftates. Locke. 

2. Sometimes it is ufed with of. 

We will be blamelefs of this thine oath. Jojhua, ii. 17. 

Bla'melesly. adv. [from blamelefs .] Innocently ; without 
crime. 

It is the wilful oppofing explicit articles, and not the not 
believing them when not revealed, or not with that conviClion, 
againfl: which he cannot blamelefy , without pertinacy, hold out, 
that will bring danger of ruin on any. Flammond’s Fundamentals. 

Bla'melesness. n.f. [from blamelefs.'] Innocence; exemp- 
tion from cenfure. 

Having refolved, with him in Homer, that all is chargeable 
on Jupiter and fate, they infer, with him, the blamelejnefs of 
the inferiour agent. Hammond’ s Fundamentals. 

Bla'mer. n.f. [from blame.] One that blames or finds fault; 
a cenfurer. 

In me you’ve hallowed a pagan mufe, 

And denizon’d a {{ranger, who, miftaught 

By blamers of the times they marr’d, hath fought 

Virtues in corners. Donne. 

Blameworthy, adj. [from blame and worthy.] Culpable; 
blameable ; worthy of blame or cenfure. 

Although the fame {hould be blameworthy , yet this age hath 
reafonably well forborn to incur the danger of any fuch blame. 

Hooker , b. v. § 12. 

To BLANCH, v. a. [ blanchir , Fr.] 

1 . To whiten ; to change from fome other colour to white. 

You can behold fuch fights, 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks. 

When mine is blanch’d with fear. Shakefp. Macbetn 

A way of whiting wax cheaply may be of ule ; and vve have 
fet down the practice of tradefmen who blanch it. Boye. 

And fin’s black dye feems blanch’d by age to virtue. _ 

Dryden’s Spanift Friar. 

2. To flrip or peel fuch things as have hulks. 

Their fuppers may be bisket, raifins of the fun, and a ew 
blanched almonds. IVifeman s Surgery. 

3. To obliterate; towafhout; to balk ; to pafs over. 

The judges thought it dangerous to admit ifs and an s, 0 
qualify treafon ; whereby every one might express his malice, 
and blanch his danger. Bacon s rUm\ 

You are not tranfported in an acTion that warms the biooa 
and is appearing holy, to blanch , or take for admitted, t e P° J 
of lawfulness. . Bacorl s Holy War. 

To Blanch, v. n. To evade; to {Lift ; to Ipeax loft. 

Optimi confliarii mortui ; books will fpeak plain, w .eu c 

fellors blanch. . 

Bla'ncher. n.f [from blanch.] A whitener. 

BLAND, adj. [blandus, Lat.] Soft; mild; gentle. 

In 
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In her face excufe 

Came prologue ; and apology too prompt ; 

Which, with bland words at will, {he thus addre.s , d; 

Milton s P ar. Lof , b. ix. :. Tv 

An even calm 

Perpetual reign’d, fave what the zephyrs Mtmd 
Breath’d o’er the blue expanfe. Thomfon s Spring. 

To Bla'n’dish. v. n. [bltmdlor, Lat.] To (moot!) ; to (oltcn. 

I have met with this word in no other paflage. 

Muft’ring all her wiles, 

With blandip’d parleys, feminine aflaults, 

Tongue-batteries, {he furceas’d not day nor night, 

To {form me over-watch’d, and weary ’d out. _ 

Milton’s Agontjles , /. 40 2. 

Blandishment, n.f. [from blandifh ; blanditia, Lat.] 

1. Adi of fondnefs ; expreffion of tendernefs by geflure. 

The little babe up in his arms he hent. 

Who, with fweet pleafure and bold blandipmcnt , 

’Gan’fmile. Fairy ghieen, b. ii. r. ii. Jlanz. 1. 

Each bird and beaft, behold 
Approaching two and two ; thefe cow’ring low 
With blandipmcnt. Milt. Par adife Lojf b.X iii. /- 35 r * 

2. Soft words; kind fpeeches. 

He was both well and fair fpoken, and would ufe fi range 
fweetnefs and blandipmcnt of words, where he defired to effect 
or perfuade any thing that he took to heart. Bacon's FI. V II. 

3. Kind treatment; carefs. 

Him Dido now with blandipmcnt detains ; 

But I fufpedf the town where Juno reigns. Dryden’s Virgil. 
In order to bring thofe infidels within the wide circle or 
whiggifli community, neither blandipments nor promifes are 
omitted. Swift’s Examiner , N° 47. 

BLANK, adj. [blanc, Fr. derived by Menage from Albianus , thus : 
Albianus , albianicus , biameus , biancus, bianco , blanicut , blancus , 
blanc ; by others, from blanc , which, in Danifh, fignifics pin- 
ing ; in conformity to which, the Germans have blancker , to 
Pine ; the Saxons, blaecan ; and the Englilh, bleach , to whiten.] 

1. White. 

To the blank moon 

Her office they preferib’d : to th’ other five 

Their planetary motions. Parad. Loft , b. x. /. 656. 

2. Without writing ; unwritten ; empty of all marks. 

Our fubftitutes at home {hall have blank charters. 
Whereto, when they know that men are rich, 

They {hall fubferibe them for large fums of gold. 

Shakefp. Richard II. 

Upon the debtor fide, I find innumerable articles ; but, upon 
the creditor fide, little more than blank paper. Addifon. Spedlat. 

3. Confufed ; crulhed ; difpirited ; fubdued ; deprefied. 

There without fuch boaft, or fign of joy, 

Solicitous and blanks he thus began. Par. Regained , b. ii. 

Adam foon as he heard 
The fatal trefpafs done by Eve, amaz’d, 

Aftonied flood, and blanks while horrour chill 
Ran through his veins, and all his joints relax’d. 

Milton’s Par adife Loft , b. ix. /. 888. 
But now no face divine contentment wears ; 

’Tis all blank fadnefs, or continual fears. Pope. 

4. Without rhime; where the rhime is blanched or mifled. 

The lady {hall fay her mind freely, or the blank verfe fhall 
halt for it. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Long have your ears been fill’d with tragick parts; 

Blood and blank verfe have harden’d all your hearts. 

AcldiJ'on’s Drummer , Prologue. 
Our blank verfe, where there is no rhime to fupport the ex- 
prefiion, is extremely difficult to fuch as are not mafters in the 
tongue. Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

Blank., n.f [from the adje&ive.] 

1. A void fpace. 

I cannot write a paper full as I ufed to do ; and yet I will 
not forgive a blank of half an inch from you. Swift. 

2. A lot, by which nothing is gained ; which has no prize mark- 
ed upon it. 

If you have heard your general talk of Rome, 

And of his friends there, it is lots to blanks 
My name hath touch’d your ears. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

In fortune’s lottery lies 

A heap of blanks, like this, for one fmall prize. Dryden. 

The world the coward will defpife. 

When life’s a blank , who pulls not for a prize. Dryden. 

3- A paper from which the writing is effaced. 

She has left him 
The blank of what he was ; 

I tell thee, eunuch, {lie has quite unmann’d him. Dryden 

4 - A paper unwritten; any thing without marks or charaaers. 

w u ? , think not on llin U for his thoughts, 
ould they were blanks, rather than fill’d with me 

, 0-niffion to do what is neceffarv, N1 ^ 

beals a comm.ffion to a blank of danger. Shakefp. Tr. andCr. 
p .. , 0I ' the book of knowledge fair, 

rr Tented with an univerfal blank 

1 nature s works, to me expung’d and ras’d. Par. Lof t 
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A life fo fpent is one great Hank, which, though not blotted 
with fin, is yet without any charaaers of u_e.^ ^ 

r. The point to which an arrow is direaed ; fo called, becaufi, 

to be more vilible, it was marken with w mtc. 

Sian ler, 

Whofe whifper o’er the world’s diameter. 

As level as the cannon to his blank, . 

Tranfports its poilbn’d fliot. Shakefp. UdM. ■ 

6. Aim ; {hot. , 

The harlot king 

Is quite beyond my aim; out of the blank 

And level if my brain. Shakefp. WenteCe Tale. 

I have fpoken for you all my beff. 

And flood within the blank oi his difpkafuie, 

For my free fpeech. Shakefp. Othede. 

y. Objecl to which any thing is di reefed. 

See better, Lear, and let me {fill remain 

The true blank of thine. ? _ Shakefp. King Lear a 

To Blank, v. a. [from blank ; blanchir, hr.] 

1. To damp ; toconfufe; todifpirit. 

Each oppofrte, that blanks the fa££ of joy, 

Meet what I would have well, and it deftroy. Shakefp. Hcml . 

Dagon muft ftoop, and fhall ere long receive 
Such a difeomfit, as fhall quite defpoil him 
Of all thefe boafled trophies won on me, ^ 

And with coniufion blank his worftiippers. Milton s Agonif. 
If the atheift, when he dies, fhould find that his foul remains* 
how will this man be amazed and blanked? Tillotfom 

2. To efface ; to annul. 

All former purpofes were blanked, the governour at a bay* 
and all that charge Ioff and cancelled. Spenfer on Ireland. 

BlaNket. n.f. [ blanchctte , Fr.] 

1. An woollen cover, foft, and loofely woven, fpread commonly 
upon a bed, over the linen fheet, tor the procurement or 
warmth. 

Nor heav’n peep through the blanket of the dark, 

To cry, hold ! hold ! Shakefp. King Lear. 

The abilities of man muff: fall filort on one fide or other, like 
too fcanty a blanket when you are abed ; if you pull it upon 
your fhoulders, you leave your feet bare ; if you thruft it down 
upon your feet, your fhoulders are uncovered. Te?nple. 

Himfelf among the ftoried chiefs he lpies, 

As from the blanket high in air he flies. Pope’s Dunciadi 

2. A kind of pear, fometimes written blanquet. See Pear. 

To Bla'nket. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To. cover with a blanket. 

My face I’ll grime with filth ; 

Blanket my loins ; tie all my hair in knots. Sh. King Lear. 

2. To tofs in a blanket, byway of penalty or contempt. 

Ah, oh ! he cry’d, what ftreet, what lane, but knows 
Our purgings, pumpings, blanketings , and blows ? Pope. 
Bla'nkly. adv. [from blank.] In a blank manner ; with white- 
nefs; with palenefs ; with confufion. 

To Blare, v. n. [blarcn, Dutch.] To bellow; to roar. Shinn. 
To BLASPHEME, v. a. [blajphemo, low Lat. ] 

1. To fpeak in terms of impious irreverence of God, 

2. To fpeak evil of. 

The trueft iflue of thy throne, 

By his own interdidfion ftands accurs’d, 

And does blafpheme his breed. Shakef. Macbeth. 

Thole who from our labours heap their board, 
Blafpheme their feeder, and forget their lord. Pope’s Odyffey. 
To BlaspheNie. v. n. To fpeak blafphemy. 

Liver of blafpheming Jew, 

Gall of goat, and flips of yew. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I punifhed them oft in every fynago^ue, and compelled them 
to blafpheme. Afts,xxv i. 11. 

Blasphe'mer. n.f. [from blafpheme.] A wretch that fpeaks of 
God in impious and irreverent terms. 

Who was before a blafphemer, and a perfecutor, and iniu- 
nous. T «r- ; 

Even that llajpaemcr himfelf would inwardly reverence him, 
as he in his heart really defpifes him for his cowardly bafe 
lilence. Soi 

Deny the curft blafphemer ’ s tongue to rage. 

And turn God’s fury from an impious age. Tickell. 

Should each blafphemer quite efcape the rod, 

Becaufe the infult's not to man, but God. Pc^e- 

Bla sphemous. adj. [from blafpheme. It is ufually fpoken w-th 
the accent on the firfl: fyllable, but ufed by Milton with it on 
the lecond.] Impioufly irreverent with regard to God. 

O man, take heed how thou the gods do move 
To caufe full wrath, which thou canft not refift • ’ 
Blafphemous ^ words the fpeaker vain do prove, ’sidnoo b ii 

And dar ft thou to the Son of God propound, ' '* ' ' 

1 o worlhip tnee accurft; now more accurft 
t or this attempt, bolder than that on Eve 
And more blafplnmous p Milton's Paradif, Retained b iii. 
A man can hardly pa f s the ftreets, without ha°ving his earn 
graced with fuch horrid and blafphemous oaths and curfes V/V/L 
7 hat any thing that wears the name of a chriftian , ' d Ifoi 

man. 
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tnr.n t ftould venture to own fucli a villainous, impudent, and durance, however envv lift m II „ • n , • 

blaghemous aflert.on m thefaceof the world, as this! South. Biattera'tion „ Frlt-J ‘ ? S H W. 
-A SI'HKMOUSLY. adv. ffrom hlafahom^ Tmninnflir • Blay. n. f. A fm-ii] ’ vf- ■ Noife; fen felefs roar. 


l a'sphkmousl y. adv. [from blafpheme.] ' Impioufly: with 
wicked irreverence. J 

'vyhere is the right ufe of his reafon, while he would blafphe- 
notify let up to controul the commands of the Almiohty f Swift 
Bla sphemy. n . yi [from blafpheme.] J 7 

Blafphemy, ftriidly and properly, is an offering of fome indio- 
mty, 01 injury, unto God himfelf, either by words or writing. 

-n . Ayliffe' s Par ergon, 

Lut that my heart’s on future mifchicf fet, 

I would (peak blafphemy , ere bid you fly ; 

But fly you muft. Shaicfp. Henry VI. p. ii. 

. Intrinfick goodnefs confifh in accordance, and fin in contra- 
riety, to the fecret will of God ; or elfe God could not be de- 
fined good, fo far as his thoughts and fecrets, but only fuperfi- 
cially good, as far as he is plcafed to reveal himfelf, which is 
perfect blafphemy to imagine. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

BLAS I . n. f. [from blnept, Saxon ; blafen, Germ, to blow. 1 

1. A guff, or puff of wind. 

1 hey that ffand high, have many blajls to fhake them ; 
And, if they fall, they dafh themfelves to pieces. 

Shakejp. Richard III. 
Welcome, then, 

Thou unfubftantial air, that I embrace ; 

The wretch that thou haft blown unto the worft, 

Owes nothing to thy blajls. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Perhaps thy fortune doth controul the winds, 

Doth loofe or bind their blajls in fecret cave. Fairfax , b. i. 

Three fhips were hurry’d by the fouthern blajl. 

And on the fecret fhelves with fury caff. Drydcn's Mneid. 

2 . "The found made by blowing any inftrument of wind mufick. 

In peace there’s nothing fo becomes a man. 

As modeft ftilnefs and humility ; 

But when the blajl of war blows in our ears. 

Then imitate the a&iort of the tyger. Shakefp. Henry V. 

He blew his trumpet— the angelick blajl 
Fill’d all the regions. Milt. Par. Lojl , b. xi. /. 76. 

The Veline fountains, and fulphureous Nar, 

Shake at the baleful blajl, the fignal of the war. Drydens Ain. 
Whether there be two different goddeftes called Fame, or 
one goddefs founding two different trumpets, it is certain, vil- 
lainy has as good a title to a blaft from the proper trumpet, as 
virtue has from the former. Swift. 

3. The ftroke of a malignant planet ; the infe&ion of any thing 
peftilential. 

By the blajl of God they perifh: Job, iv. 9. 

To Blast, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . 'Fo ftrike with fome hidden plague or calamity. 

You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her fcornful eyes ! infecft her beauty, 

You fenfuck’d fogs, drawn by the powerful fun, 

To fall and blajl her pride. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Oh ! Portius, is there not fome chofen curie. 

Some hidden thunder in the ftore of heaven. 

Red with uncommon wrath, to blajl the man, 

Who owes his greatnefs to his country’s ruin. Addifon. Cato. 

2. To make to wither. 

Upon this blajled heath you flop our way. Macbeth. 
And behold feven thin ears, and blajled with the eaftwind 
fprung up after them. Gen. xli. 6. 

She that like lightning ftfin’d, while her face lafted. 

The oak now refembles, which lightning had blajled. 

Waller , 

To his green years your cenfures you would fuit. 

Not blajl that blofiom, but expert the fruit. Drydcn. 

Agony unmix’d, inceflant gall 
Corroding every thought, and blajling all 
Lov e’s parad i fe. Thomfon's Springs l. 1075. 

3. To injure j to invalidate. 

He (hews himfelf either very weak, if he will take my word, 
when he thinks I deferve no credit; or very malicious, if he 
knows I deferve credit, and yet goes about to blajl it. 

Stillingfeet's Defence of Difcourfes on Romijh Idolatry. 

4. To cutoff’ ; to hinder from coming to maturity. 

This commerce, Jefhophat king of Juda endeavoured to re-, 
new; but his enterprize was blafed by the deftruction of vefiels 
in the harbour. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

5. To confound ; to ftrike with terrour. 

Trumpeters, 

With brazen din, blajl you the city’s ears ; 

Make mingle with your ratt’ling tabourines. 

Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Bla'stment. n.f [from blajl.] Blaft; hidden ftroke of in- 
fection. 

In the morn, and liquid dew of youth, 

Contagious blajlments are moft imminent. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Bla'tant. adj. [ blatttant , Fr.] Bellowing as a calf. 

You learn’ d this language from the blatant beaft. Dryden. 
To Bla'tter. v. n. [from blatero , Lat.] To roar; to make 
a fen felefs noife. It is a word not now ufed. 

She rode at peace, through his only pains and excellent en- 
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BLAZR n.f. [blape, a torch, Saxon.] 

'■ 1,ght ° f the : more the li ght 

They aie in a moft warlike preparation and hnnp 
upon them in the heat of their divilion. — The main bla^r^ 
IS paft ; but a fmall thing would make it flame again. ' ° “ 

Thy throne is darknefs in th' abyfs oflWhA C °™ W 
A glory that forbids the fight. Drjdea’s Hind and P 

What groans of men fliall fill the martial field ' 

How fierce a blaze his flaming pile fliall yield ! 

v hat fun ral pomp {hall floating Tiber fee ! Dryckn's /En 

2 . Publication ; wide diffufion of report. 

E or what is glory but the blaze of fame ; 

The people’s praife, if always praife unmixt ? 

. ,. , Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. ifi. /. 

3. Btaze is a white mark upon a horfe, defeending from the fore 

head almoft to the nofe. Farrier's DUt. 

To Blaze, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1 . I o flame ; to {hew the light of the flame. 

1 hus you may long live an happy inftrument for your king 

and country ; you {hall not be a meteor, or a blazing ftar, but 
JteUapxa ; happy here, and mere happy hereafter. 

...... Bacon's Advice to Fitters. 

I he third fair morn now blaz'd upon the main, 

Then glofly fmooth lay all the liquid plain. Pete's OdyfTcv. 

2. To be confpicuous. J 

To Blaze, v. a. 

1. I o publifii ; to make known ; to fpread far and wide. 

"1 he noife of this fight, and ifi’ue thereof, being blazed by the 

country people to fome noblemen thereabouts, they came thi- 

ther - . , . Sidney, b. ii. 

^ My words, in hopes to blaze a ftedfaftmind, 

1 his marble chofe, as of like temper known. Sidney, 

7 hou fhalt live, till we can find a time 
To blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends, 

Beg pardon of thy prince, and call thee back. 

Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
vY hen beggars die, there are no comets feen ; 

The heav ns themfelves blaze forth the death of princes.' 

Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 
But he went out, and began to publifh it much, and to blaze 
abroad the matter. Mark , i. 4 5. 

Such mufick worthieft were to blaze 
The peerlefs height of her immortal praife, 

Whofe luftre leads us. Milton. 

Far beyond 

The fons of Anak, famous now and blaz'd, 

Fearlefs of danger, like a petty god 
I walk’d about. Mi ton' s Agonijles , l. 527; 

Whofe follies, blaz'd about, to all are known, 

And are a fecret to himfelf alone. Granville. 

But, mortals, know, ’tis ftill our greateft pride 
To blaze thofe virtues, which the good would hide. Pope. 

2. To blazon; to give an account of enfigns armorial in proper 
terms. This is not now ufed. 

This, in ancient times, was called a fierce ; and you {hould 
then have blazed it thus : he bears a fierce, fable, between two 
fierces, or. Peacham on Drawing , 

3. To inflame; to fire. This is not a proper ufe. 

Pall’d thy blazed youth 
Becomes afluag’d, and doth beg the alms 
Of palfied eld. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure* 

Bl a'zer. n. f. [from blaze.] One that fpreads reports. 

Utterers of fecrets he from thence debarr’d. 

Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime ; 

His larum-bell might loud and wide be heard, 

When caufe requir’d, but never out of time ; 

Early and late it rung, at evening and at prime. Fairy Jjhteen. 
To Bla'zon. v. a. [blajonner, Fr.] 

1 . 7 'o explain, in proper terms, the figures on enfigns armorial. 

King Edward gave to them the coat of arms, which I am 
not herald enough to blazon into Englifh. Addifon. Guardian. 

2. To deck ; to embellilh ; to adorn. 

Then blazons in dread fmiles her hideous form ; 

So lightning gilds the unrelenting ftorm. Garth's Difpwft* 

3. To difplay ; to fet to fhow. 

O thou goddefs. 

Thou divine nature ! how thyfelf thou blazon Jl 
In thefe two princely boys ! they are as gentle 
As zephyrs blowing below the violet, 

Not wagging his fweet head. Shakefp. Cymbeline, 

4. To celebrate; to fet out. 

One that excels the quirk of blazoning pens. 

And, in terreftrial vefture of creation, 

Does bear all excellency. Shakefp. Othello. 

5. T'o blaze about ; to make publick. 

What’s 
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What’s this but libelling againft the fenatej 
And blazoning our injuftice every where ? Shakefp. Tit. Andr . 
Blazon, n.f. [from the verb.] _ 

1. The art of drawing or explaining coats of arms. 

Proceed unto beafts that are given in arms, and teach me 

what I ought to obferve in their blazon. Peacham. 

2. Show; divulgation ; publication. 

But this eternal blazon muft not be 

To ears of flefh and blood. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

9. Celebration ; proclamation of fome quality. 

I am a gentleman. — I'll be fworn thou art; 

Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, adtion, and fpirit. 

Do give thee five-fold blazon. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Men con over their pedigrees, and obtrude the blazon of their 
exploits upon the company. Collier on Pride. 

Blazonry, n.f [from blazon.] The art of blazoning. 

Give me certain rules as to the principles of blazonry. 

Peacham on Drawing. 
To Bleach, v a. [bleechen. Germ.] To whiten ; common- 
ly to whiten by expofure to the open air. 

When turtles tread, and rooks and daws ; 

And maidens bleach their fummer frnocks. 

Shakefp. Love's Labour Lojl. 

Should I not feek 

The clemency of fome more temp’rate clime, . 

To purge my gloom ; and, by the fun refin’d, 

Bafk in his beams, and bleach me in the wind ? Drydcn. 

For there are various penances enjoin’d; 

And fome are hung to bleach upon the wind ; 

Some plung’d in waters. Dryden' s Mneid. 

To Bleach, v. n. To grow white; to grow white in the 
open air. 

The white fheet bleaching in the open field. Sh. IV. Tale. 
On every nerve 

The deadly winter feizes ; fhuts up fenfe ; 

Lays him along the fnows, aftiften’d corfe. 

Stretch’d out, and bleaching in the northern blaft. Torn [on. 
BLEAK, adj. [blac, blaec, Saxon.] 
x. Pale. 

2. Cold ; chill. 

Intreat the north 

To make his bleak winds kifs my parched lips. 

And comfort me with cold. Shakefp. King John. 

The goddefs that in rural Ihrine 
Dwell’ft here with Pan, or Sylvan, by bleft fong 
Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog 

To touch the profperous growth of this tall wood. Milton. 
Pier deflation prefents us with nothing but bleak and barren 
profpects. Addijon. Spectator, N° 477. 

Say, will ye blefs the bleak Atlantick Ihore, 

Or bid the furious Gaul be rude no more. Pope 

Bleak, n.f. [rrom his white or bleak colour.] A fmall river fifti 
Th e bleak or frelhwater fprat, is ever in motion, and 
fore called by fome the river fwallow. His back is of a plea- 
iant, lad fea water green ; his belly white and {Inning like the 

mountain fnow. Bleaks are excellent meat, and in bdl feafon 
in Auguft. Wahon , s A 

Bleakness n.f [from bleak.] Coldnefs; chilnefs. 

The inhabitants of Nova Zembla go naked, without com- 
plaining of the bleaknefs of the air in which they are born • as 
the armies of the northern nations keep the field all winter. 

Blew. adj. [from tlcak.] Bleakfcdd 1 “ ‘ N ° I02 ' 
On fhrubs they browze, and, on the bleaky top 

t>t t? a t> lu ^. et 111 s » t ^ le thorny bramble crop. Drvd™ 

BLEAR, adj. [blaer, a blifter, Dutch.] ^ 

i . Dim with rheum or water ; fore with rheum 

It is an ancient tradition, that blear eyes a ffeft found eyes. 

t. • • , Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N° 02 ? 

It is no more in the power of calumny to blaft the dilnftv 

t L Z than ° f the ^ ^ owl to call 

His blear eyes ran in gutters to his chin • L E ^ ran ^' 

His beard was ftubble, and his cheeks wpi ffiTn n 7 

When thou malt fe’e the W Je“d fate telch 

Their fons this harfli and mouldy fort of fpeech D, A 

; obfi W e >" general; or thaf which makes dimnefr/ ’ 

, I hus I hurl 
My dazlmg fpells into the fpungy a ir 

aJZPKZ 1 f 6ye Whh tkar iM °n> 

Tn p d g lC faIfe P re f e ntments. 

j 0 J LEA *- v- [from the adjedive ] Mkm - 

■ To make the eyes watry, or fore with rheum. 

ArerpeaStofthim." 1 ’ and the . 

The Dnirtamor, • ohakejp. Coriolanus. 
Wii-V. hi, j A L 17ardanian wives,- 

Th’ iff r, lfages ’ come forth to view 

Averfe to pain"! eyCS W “ h 0l1 ’ f ° from fchool ; 

2- To dim the eyes. Dryden’ s Per/, us, fat. m. 
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This may ftand for a pretty fuperficial argument, ^ to blear 
our eyes, and lull us afleep in fecurity. Raleigh's Ejj'ays. 

Ble'aredness. n.f. [from bleared.] The ftate of being blear- 
ed, or dimmed with rheum. 

The defluxion falling upon the edges of the eyelids, makes a 
bleareclnefs. IVifeman s Surgery. 

To Bleat, v. n. [blaeran, Sax.] To cry as afheep. 

W e were as twinn’d lambs, that did frifk i’ th’ fun, 

And bleat the one at th’ other. Shakefp. Winter s Tale. 

You may as well ufe queftion with the wolf. 

Why he Hath made the ewe bleat for the Iambi 

Shakefp. Merchant of V mice. 
While on fweet grafs her bleating charge does lie. 

Our happy lover feeds upon her eye. Rofcommon . 

What bull dares bellow, or what Bleep dares bleat 
Within the lion’s den ? Drydens Spaniflo Friar. 

Bleat, n.f [from the verb.] The cry of a fheep or lamb. 

Set in my {hip, mine ear reach’d, where we rod. 

The bellowfing of oxen, and the bleat 
Of fleecy fheep. Chapman's Odyjfey, b. xii. 

The rivers and their hills around. 

With lowings, and with dying bleats refound. Dryden. 
Bleb. n. f [ blaen , to fwell, Germ.] A blifter. Skinner. 

Bled, particip. [from to bleed.] 

To Bleed, v. n. pret. I bled ; I have bled, [bleban, Saxon. J 

1. To lofe blood ; to run with blood. 

I bleed inwardly for my lord. Shakefp. Timon. 

Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy ba fis fure ; 

For goodnefs dare not check thee ! Shakefp. Macbeth >• 

Many, upon the feeing of others bleed, or ftrangled, or tor- 
tured, themfelves are ready to faint, as if they bled. 

Bacon's Hat. Hijlory, N° 70 C* 

2. To die a violent death. 

77 ie lamb thy riot dooms to bleed today ; 

Had he thy reafon, would he {kip and play ? Pope. 

3. To drop, as blood. It is applied to any thing that drops from 
fome body, as blood from an animal. 

For me the balmfhall bleed, and amber flow. 

The coral redden, and the ruby glow. Pope's Windf Forejl . 
To Bleed, v. a. To let blood ; to take blood from. 

That from a patriot of diftinguifh’d note. 

Have bled, and purg’d me to a Ample vote. Pope. 

Blf.it, lady. Bafhful. It is ufed in Scotland, and theborder- 
Blate. \ ing counties. 

To BLE MISH. v. a. [from blame , Junius ; from bleme , white, 
rr. Skinner.] 

1. To mark with any deformity. 

Likelier that my outward face might have been difguifed, 

than that the face of fo excellent a mind could have been thus 
blemijhed. , r. • , 

2. To defame; to tarnifh, with relpedt to reputation. 

Not that my verfe would blemijh all the fair ; 

But yet if fome be bad, ’tis wifdom to beware. Dryden. 

. . 1 “ ofe ’ who ; b y concerted defamations, endeavour to blemijh 
his character, incur the complicated guilt of flander and per- 

•, r re c it Addifon. Freeholder . 

JjLE mish. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. A mark of deformity; a fear; a diminution of beauty 

him again, ath “““ 3 bkmiJh in 3 man ’ fo fta11 « be done to 

ft Y UCh V ii ? ance off from the eyelid, tha 7 y X oud'ivfi°e 
ot that , for, in fo doing, you will leave a remedilefs blemijh. 

2. Reproach ; difgrace; imputation. * 7/W ' 

Lwe thou, and to thy mother dead atte.ft, 

Lhat clear fhe died from blemijh criminal. Fairy 3 ueea b u 

« jfarJr ™ '“*• “ 1 ^ ■» « sit 

None more indulfrioufly nublith thp hL 'n c S P rat * 
dinarv renutation th™ r u P l th blem J hes ° b an extraor- 

3 ' A tai ”t ; .deformitf^ % ^ to ', N ° 2 5 6 - 


E re [haU a |"'' irtUe be / ice ’ and beauty be counted a blemijh 
Ere that I leave with fong of praife her praife to folemnke ’ 

Is conformity with Rome a blemijh unto the churrlf f’F' ** 
land, and unto churches abroad an ornament ? h H E " S ' 


D . • Not a hair perifh’d : A iv. §. 6 . 

Un their fuftammg garments not a blemijh , 

But freflier than before. J Q1 

Evadne’s hufband ’tis a fault Shakefp. Tempejl. 

To love, a blemifo to my thought Ms n > , ^ _ 

I will *1 Jf° UT dUty may no take, ^ ' Trag ' 

'*’***" Emt , 

3 F 


Such 
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Such a mirth as this is capable of making a beauty, as well 
as a blemijh, the fubjeCl of derifion. Addifon. Sped. N° 291. 
To Blench, v.n. To fhrink; to ftartback; to fly off. 

I’ll obferve his looks; 

I'll tent him to the quick ; if he but blench , 

I know my courfe. Shakefp. Ha?nlet. 

Patience herfelf, what goddefs ere fhe be. 

Doth leffer blench at fufterance than I do. Shakefp . Tr. and Cr. 

Hold you ever to our fpecial drift ; 

Though fometimes you do blench from this to that, 

As caufe doth minifter. Shakep. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
To Blench, v. a. To hinder; to obftruCl. 

The rebels befieged them, winning the even ground on the 
top, by carrying up great truffes of hay before them, to blench 


the defendants fight, and dead their {hot. 


Carew's Survey. 


To BLEND, v. a. preter. I blended ; anciently, blent, [bienban, 
Saxon. J 

1. To mingle together. 

’Tis beauty truly blent , whofe red and white 
Nature’s own fweet and cunning hand hath laid on. 

Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
The million taught by the ancients is too flight or grofs ; 
for bodies, mixed according to their hypothefis, would not ap- 
pear fuch to the acute eyes of a lynx, who would difeern the 
elements, if they were no otherwife mingled, than but blended , 
but not united. Boyle. 

Pie had his calmer influence, and his mien 
Did love and majefly together Dryden. 

The grave, where even the great find reff. 

And blended lie th’ oppreffor and th’ opprefs’d. Pope. 

2 . To confound. 

The moon fhould wander from her beaten way, the times 
and fcafons of the year blend themfelves by difordered and con- 
fufed mixture. Plooker , b. i. § 3- 

3. T'o pollute ; to fpoil; to corrupt. This fignification was an- 
ciently much in ufe, but is now wholly obfolete. 

Which when he faw, he burnt with jealous fire ; 

The eye of reafon was with rage y blent. Fairy ftjueen, b. ii. 

Regard of worldly muck doth foully blend. 

And low abafe the high lieroick fpirit. Fairy £{iieen, b. ii. 

'['he whilflthy kingdom from thy head is rent. 

And thy throne royal with difhonour blent. Spenf Hubb . 

Ble/nder. n. f [from to blend.] The perfon that mingles. 

Blent. The obfolete participle of blend. See Blend. 

To BLESS, v. a. [bleypan, Saxon.] 

1. To make happy ; to profper. 

The quality of mercy is not flrain’d ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain of heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blefs' d ; 

It bleffeth him that gives, and him that takes. Mcrch. of Ven. 

Had I but died an hour before this chance, 

I had liv’d a blejjed time : for, from this inflant. 

There’s nothing. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

This kingdom enjoyed the greateft calm, and the fulleft mea- 
fureof felicity, that any people, in any age for fo long time to- 
gether, have been blcffed with. Clarendon. 

Happy this ifle‘, which fuch a hero blcjl ; 

What virtue dwells not in his loyal bread ? Waller. 

In vain with folding arms the youth affay’d 
To flop her flight, and drain the flying fhade ; 

But fhe return’d no more, to blefs his longing eyes. Dryden. 

O hofpitable Jove ! we thus invoke, 

Blefs to both nations this aufpicious hour. Dryden s fen. 

2. To wifh happinefs to another ; to pronounce a bleffing upon 

him. 

And this is the blefiing wherewith Mofes the man of God 
blejjed the children of Ifrael, before his death. Dent, xxxiii. 1. 

o. To praife ; to glorify for benefits received ; to celebrate. 

Unto us there is one only guide of all agents natural, and he 
both the creator and worker of all in all, alone to be blejfed , 
adored, and honoured by all for ever. Hooker , b. i. § 3. 

But blefs' d be that great pow’r, that hath us blefs’d 
With longer life than earth and heav’n can have. Davies. 

4. It feems, in one place of Spenfer, to fignify the fame as to 

wave ; to brandijh ; to fiourijh. 

Whom when the prince to battle new addrefl, 

And threat’ll in g high his dreadful flioke did ice. 

His fparkling blade about his head he blejl , . 

And fmote off quite his right leg by the knee. Fairy Pf b. 1. 

Blf/s-sed. particip. adj. [from to blej's.] Happy; enjoying hea- 
venly felicity. 

Ble'ssed ThiJlle. [cnicusy Lat.] The name of a plant. 

The characters are ; It hath flofculous flowers ; confuting©! 
many florets, which are multifid, and {land upon the embryo; 
thefe florets are inclofed in a fcalv cup, furrounded with leaves 
The fpecies are, 1. Th c bleffed thijlle. 2. The yellow diftaff 
thijlle. The bleffed thijllc is cultivated in gardens for the herb, 
which is dried and preferved for medicinal ufes; hut of late 
years it hath been lefs ufed than formerly. Milieu. 

Blessedly, adv. [from blejjed.'] Happily, , 

This accident of Clitophon’s taking had fo hUJJedfyv rocured 
their meeting. Sidney, b. 1. 
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Blessedness, n.f [from blejfed.'] 

1. Happinefs; felicity. 

MfV tlmes have I, leaning to yonder palm, admired the 
llejcdrtefs of it, that it could bear love without the fenfe of 
pain. ^ ^ 

His overthrow heap’d happinefs upon him ; ^ 

For then, and not till then, he felt himfelf. 

And found the blejfednefs of being little. Shakefp. Hen VIIT 

2. Sandlity. ’ * 

Earthlier happy is the rofe diflill’d, 

Than that, which, withering on the virgin thorn. 

Grows, lives, and dies in fingle blejfednefs. 

Shakefp. MidJ'ummer Night's Dream. 

3. Heavenly felicity. 

It is fuch an one, as, being begun in grace, paffes into c lory 
blejfednefs, and immortality. '’South 

4. Divine favour. 

Ble'sser. n. f [from blefs.] He that bleffes, or gives a blef- 
fing ; he that makes any thing profper. 

When thou received: praife, take it indifferently, and return 
it to God, as the giver of the gift, or the blejfer of the adlion 

Taylor's Holy Living, 

BleSsing. n. f [from blefs.] 

1 . Benediclion ; a prayer by which happinefs is implored for any 

2. A declaration by which happinefs is promifed in a prophetick 
and authoritative manner. 

The perfon that is called, kneeleth down before the chair, 
and the father layeth his hand upon his head, or her head, and 
giveth the blejjing. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

3. Any of the means cf happinefs ; a gift ; an advantage ; a be- 
nefit. 

Nor are his blefftngs to his banks confin’d. 

But free, and common, as the fea and wind. Denham. 

Political jealoufy is very reafonable in perfons perfuaded of 
the excellency of their conftitution, who believe that they de- 
rive from it the moil valuable blefftngs of fociety. A'ddiJ'on. 

A juft and wife magi (Irate is a bleffing as ex-ten five as the 
community to which he belongs : a bleffing which includes all 
other bleffings whatfoever, that relate to this life. Atterbury. 

4. Divine favour. 

My pretty coufin, 

Blejjing, upon you ! Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I had molt need of bleffing , and amen. 

Stuck in my throat. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Honour thy father and mother, both in word and deed, that 
a biffing may come upon thee from them. Eccius , iii. 8. 

He {hall receive the bleffing f rom the Lord. Pfalmxx ix. 5. 

5. The Hebrews, under this name, often underftand the preterits 

■which friends make to one another ; in all probability, becaufe 
they are generally attended with blejjings and compliments both 
from thofe who give, and thofe who receive. Cahnct. 

And Jacob faid, receive my prefent at my hand ; take, I 
pray thee, my blffng that is brought to thee. Gen. xxxiii. 10. 

Blest, particip. adj. [from blefs.] 

Peace to thy gentle fhade, and endlefs reft ! 

Blejl in thy genius, in thy love too blcjl ! Pope. 

Blew. 7 'he preterite from blow', which fee. 

The reft fled into a ftrong tower, where, feeing no remedy, 
they defperately blew up themfelves, with a great part or the 
caftle, with gunpowder. Knollcs's Hijlory of the Turfs. 

Bleyme. n.f. An inflammation in the foot of a horfe, pro- 
ceeding from bruifed blood, between the foie and the bone. 

Farrier's Difl. 

Blight, n.f. [The etymology unknown.] 

1 . Mildew ; according to Skinner ; but it feems taken by moft 
writers, in a general fenfe, for any caufe of the failure of 
fruits. 

I complained to the oldeft and beft gardeners, who often fell 
into the fame misfortune, and efteemed it fome blight of the 
fpring. Semple. 

2 . Any thing nipping, or blafting. 

WEen you come to the proof once, the firft blight o. ueft 
{hall moft infallibly ftrip you of all your glory. L'Ejlrange. 

To Blight, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To corrupt with mildew. . 

This vapour bears up along with it any noxious mineral 
fleams; it then blafts vegetables, blights corn and fruit, and is 
fometimes injurious even to men. Woodward s Fa two l ij • 

2 . I11 general, to blaft ; to hinder from fertility. ^ ~ 

My country neighbours do not find it impoflibleto tlnn . 0 
a lame horfe they have, or their blighted corn, till they have run 

over in their minds all beings. 

But left harfti care the lover’s peace deftroy, 

And roughly blight the tender buds of joy, 

Let reafon teach.. 

BLIND, adj. [bluib, Saxon.] . 

x. Without fight ; deprived of the fenfe of feeing; dark. 

The blind man that governs his fteps by feeling, in detec 

advertifement of remote things through a itarr. 

Digby on the Soul. 

Thofe 


Locke * 


Lyttleton. 


eyes, receives 
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Thofe other two equall’d with me in fate, 

So were I equall’d with them in renown ! 

Blind Thamyris, and blind Maeonides ; . 

And Tirefias, and Phineus, prophets old. Pat . Lojl,b.m. 
2. Intellectually dark; unable to judge; ignohmt; with to be- 
fore that which is unfeen. 

All authors to their own defeels are blind. \ 

Hadft thou, but Janus like, a face behind. 

To fee the people, what fplay mouths they make 5 
To mark their fingers, pointed at thy back. Dryden s 1 erf 

O Sometimes of. 

Blind of the future, and by rage milled, 

He pulls his crimes upon his people’s head. Dryden s Fab. 
4. Unfeen ; out of the publick view ; private ; generally with 

fome tendency to fome contempt or cenfure. . 

To grievous and fcandalous inconveniences they make 
themfelves fubjecl, with whom any blind or fecret corner is 
iudo’ed a fit houfe of common prayer. Hooker , b. v.. § 25. 

c. Noteafily difcernible ; hard to find ; dark; obfcuie; unfeen. 
There be alfo blind fires under ftone, which flame not out ; 
but oil being poured upon them, they flame out. bacon . 

Where elfe 

Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 

In the blind mazes of this tangl’d wood ? _ Milton. 

How have we wander’d a long difmal night. 

Led through b ind paths by each deluding light. Rofcommon . 

Part creeping underground, thc-ir journey blind , 

And climbing from below, their fellows meet. Dryden. 

So mariners mi flake the promis’d guft, 

And, with full fails, on the blind rocks are loft. Dryden. 

A poftern door, yet unobferv’d and free, 

Toin’d by the length of a blind gallery. 

To the king’s clofet bed. Dryden s feneid. 

6. Blind Vejfeh. [with chy mills.] Such as have no opening but 
on one lide. 

To Blind, v. a. [from the noun.] 
z. To make blind; to deprive of fight. 

You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her fcornful eyes ! Shakejp. King Lear. 

Of whofe hand have I received any bribe to blind mine eyes 
therewith ? and I will reftore it. 1 Sam. xii. 3. 

A blind guide is certainly a great mifehief ; but a guide that 
blinds thofe whom he fhould lead, is undoubtedly a much 
greater. South. 

2. To darken ; to obfeure to the eye. 

So whirl the feas, fuch darknefs blinds the Iky, 

That the black night receives a deeper dye. Drydeifs Fab. 

3. To obfeure to the underftanding 

The ftate of the controverfy between us he endeavoured, 
with all his art, to blind and confound. Stilling fleet. 

Blind, n.f 

1. Something to hinder the fight. 

Hardly any thing in our converfation is pure and genuine ; 
civility cafts a blind over the duty, under fome cuftomary 
words. L' Ejlrange. 

2 Something to miflead the eye, or the underflanding. 

Th fe difeourfes fet an oppofttion between his commands 
and decrees ; making the one a blind for the execution of the 
other. Decay of Piety . 

To Bli'ndfcld. v. a. [from blind and fold.'] To hinder from 
feeing, by blinding the eyes. 

When they had blindfolded him, they ftruck him on the 
face. Luke , xxii. 64. 

Blindfold, adj. [from the verb.] Having the eyes covered. 
And oft himfelf he chanc’d to hurt unwares, 

Whilft reafon, blent through paflion, nought deferied, 

But, as a blindfold bull, at random fares, 

And where he hits, nought knows, and where he hurts, 
nought cares. Fairy Jjuecn, b. ii. c. iv.Jlanz. 7. 

Who blindfold walks upon a river’s brim, 
hen he fhould fee, has he deferv’d to fwim ? Dryden. 
When lots arc fhuffled together, or a man blindfold cafts a 
dye, what reafon can he* have to prefume, that he ihall draw a 
white ftone rather than a black ? South. 

I hey will look into the ftate of the nation with their own 
eyes, and be no longer led blindfold by a male legiflature. 

n . Addifon. Freeholder , N' 5 12. 

Blindly, adv. [from blind.] 

1. V\ ithout fight. 

2. Implicitely ; without examination. 

7 'he old king, after a long debate, 

By his imperious miftrefs blindly, led. 

Has ~ 



fwallow their nonfenfe. 

2. Without judgment or direction. 



BlVn dman-s buff. n.f. A play in whichfome one is to have 
■ 1 coveredj and hunt out the reft of the company. 
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Difguis’d in all the mafic of night, 

We left our champion on his flight: 

At blindmans buff to grope his way, • ... 

In equal fear of night and day. Hudioras , p. m. i.n- 

He imagines I {hut my eves again ; but finely he uincies - 
play at - blindmans buff with him; for he thinks I never Live 
my eyes open. Stillingjleet' s Defence of D if c. on Romijh Idolatry. 
Blindness. n.f. [from blind.] 

1 . Want of fight. 

Nor can we call it choice, when what we chufe, ^ ? 

Folly and biindnefs only could ref ufe. D‘e ilami 

2. Ignorance ; intellectual darknefs. 

All the reft as born of favage brood, 

But with bafe thoughts are into btir.dnefs led, 

And kept from looking on the lightfbme day. Spenjer . 

Whenfoever we would proceed beyond thefe Ample uu us, 
We fall prefently into darknefs and difficulties, and can uTo\ er 
nothing farther but our own biindnefs and ignorailce. Lcl^c. 
Bli'ndside. n.f. [from blind and fde.] W eaknefs ; foijie ; 

weak part. . . 

He is too great a lover of himfelf; but this is one or his 
blindfdes ; and the beft of men, I fear, are not without them. 

Swift's Wonderful Wonder of Wonders. 
BlEndworm. n.f [from blind and zvorm.] A fmall viper, the 
leaft of our Engl ifh ferpents, but venemous. 

You f potted fhakes, with double tongue, 

Thorny hedgehogs, be not feen ; 

Nev/ts and blhidworms , do no wrong ; 

Come not near our fairy queen. Shakefp. Mid. A. Dr. 
The greater flow worm, called alfo the l/nmlworm r is com- 
monly thought to be blind, becaufe of the littlenefs of his eyes; 

Grew' s Mujanun. 

To BLINK, v. n. [ blincken , Dari ifh.] 

1. To wink, or twinkle with the eyes. 

So politick, as if one eye 
Upon the other were a fpy ; 

That to trepan the one to think 

77 ie other blind, both ftrove to blink. Hudibras , p. iii. c. ii. 

2. To fee obfeurely. 

What's here ! the portrait of a blinking idiot. 

Shakejp. Merchant cf V mice. 
Sweet and lovely Well, 

Shew me thy chink, to blink through with mine eyne.. 

Shakefp. Mldfv.mmcr Night's Dreams 
His figure fuch as might his foul proclaim ; 

One eye was blinking , and one leg was lame. Popds Iliad. 
Bli ; nkard. n.f. [from blink.] 

1. One that has bad eyes. 

2. Something twinkling. 

In fome parts we fee many glorious and eminent flars, iii 
others few of any remarkable greatnefs, and, in fome, none 
but blink ards, and obfeure ones. Hakewell on Providence. 

BLISS, n.f. [blrpyc, Sax. from blfSapan, to rejoice.] 

1. The Higheff degree of Happinefs ; bleftednefs; felicity ; gene- 
rally ufed of the happinefs of bleffed fouls. 

A mighty Saviour hath witnefled of himfelf, I am the way ; 
the way that leadeth us from mifery into bliji. Hooker , b. i. 

Dim fadnefs did not fpare 
That time celeftial vifages; yet, mix’d 
Wiih pity, violated notlheir blifs. Par. Loft , b. x. /. 2 c. 

With me 

All my redeem’d may dwell, in joy and blifs. Par . Lojl , b. xi. 

2. Felicity in general. 

Condition, circumftance is not the thin 2; ; 

Blifs is the fame in fubjeCl or in kino;. Pct>e. 

Bli ssful. adj. [from blifs arid full.] Full of joy; happy in 
the highefl degree. 

Yet fwimming iii that fea of blifful joy. 

He nought forgot. Fairy Qiiecn- b. 1. c. \.jldn, .41. 

7 he two faddeft ingredients in hell, are deprivation of the 
blisfid vifion, and confufion of face. Hammond. 

Reaping immortal fruits of joy arid love. 

Uninterrupted joy, unrival’d love, 

In blifful folitude. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. iii. /. So. 

Hrft in the fields I try the filvan ftrains. 

Nor bluf) to fport in Wind Tor’s blifsful plains. Pope. 

Blissfully, adv. [from blifful.] Happily. 

Bl! ssfulness. n.J. [from blifsful.] Happinefs; fulnefs of joy. 

^T 0 T/o™i 0M ‘ v ‘ n -‘ cat erwaul ; to be lullful. Did 

yjLI b 1 LR. n. f [ bluyjlcr , Dutch.] 

I> p , urtl ! le ‘ orme d by raifing the cuticle from the cutis, and 
filled with f'erous blood. 

In this ftate fhe gallops, night by night, 

O’er ladies lips, \\ ho ftrait on kiffes dream, 

Which oft the angry mob with blijjers plagues, 

Becaufe their breaths with lweetmeats tainted are. 

t r , . . Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

I found a great hhjler drawn by the garlick, but had it cut 

which run a good deal of water, but filled again by next 

2 ‘ tUeThttparts h mS bV tHe fcrarat!on of a film <* &in^m 
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Upon the leaves there rifeth a tumour like a blifter. Bacon . 

1 o Blister, v. n. [from the noun.] To rife in bliRers. 

If I prove honeymouth, let my tongue blifter , 

And never to my red look'd ano-er be 
1 he trumpet any more. ° Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Embrace thy knees with loathing hands. 

Which blifter when they touch thee. Dryden's Don Scbaft. 

To Blaster, v. a. J 

1. To raife Milkers by fome hurt, as a burn, or rubbing. 

Look, here comes one, a gentlewoman of mine, 

Who falling in the flames of "her own youth. 

Hath blifter d her report. Shakefp. Mcafure for Meafure. 

2 . To raife blifters with a medical intention. 

I blftcred the legs and thighs ; but was too late, he died 
howling. . Wifeman's Surgery. 

BLI I HE. adj. [blfSe, Saxon.] Gay; airy; merry; "joyous ; 
fprightly ; mirthful. 

Vv e have always one eye fixed upon the countenance of our 
enemies; and, according to the blithe or heavy afpedf thereof, 
our other eye fheweth fome other fuitable token either of diflike 
or approbation. Hooker , b. iv. § 9. 

T hen figh not fo, but let them go. 

And be you blithe and bonny. Shakefp. M. ado about Noth. 
. For that fair female troop thou faw’R, that feem’d 
Of goddefles, fo blithe , fo fmooth, fo gay ; 

Yet empty of all good. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. xi. 

To whom the wily adder, blithe and glad : 

Emprefs ! the way is ready, and not long. Par. Loft , b. ix. 

And the milkmaid fingeth blithe , 

And the mower whets his feythe. Milton. 

Should he return, that troop fo blithe and bold. 
Precipitant in fear, would wing their flight. Pope. 

Bli'thly. adv. [from blithe.] In a blithe manner. 

Bli't hness. In. ft [from blithe .] The quality of being 
BlFthsomness. 5 blithe. 

BlFthsome. adj. [from blithe.] Gay; cheerful. 

Frofty blafts deface 

The blithfome year : trees of their fhrivell’d fruits 

Are widow’d. Philips. 

To Bloat, v. a. [probably from blow.’] To fwell, or make 
turgid with wind. 

His rude eflays 

Encourage him, and bloat him up with praife. 

That he may get more bulk before he dies. Dryden. 

The flrufting petticoat fmooths all diftin&ions, levels the 
mother with the daughter. I cannot but be troubled to fee 
fo many well-fhaped innocent virgins bloated up, and waddling 
up and down like bigbellied women. Addifon. Spectator. 

To Bloat, v. n. To grow turgid. 

If a perfon of a firm conftitution begins to bloat , from be- 
ing warm grows cold, his fibres grow weak. Arbuthnot. 

Blo'atedness. n. ft [from bloat.] Turgidnefs; fwelling; tu- 
mour. 

Laflitude, lazinefs, bloatednefts , and fcorbutical fpots, arefym- 
ptoms of weak fibres. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Blo'bber. n.ft. [from blob.] A word ufed in fome counties for 
a bubble. 

There fwimmeth alfo in the fea a round flimy fubftance, 
called a blobber , reputed noifome to the fifh. Carew. 

Blo'bberlip. n.ft. [from blob, or blobber , and lip.] A thick lip. 

They make a wit of their infipid friend, 

His blobberlips and beetlebrows commend. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Blo slipped. | adj. Having fwelled or thick lips. 

A bloblipped fliell, which feemeth to be a kind of muflel. 

_ Grew s Mufceum. 

His perfon deformed to the higheR degree ; flat nofed, and 
blobberlipped. L' Eft range. 

BLOCK, n.ft. [block, Dutch ; bloc, Fr.] 

1. A heavy piece of timber, rather thick than long. 

2. A mafs of matter. 

Homer’s apotheofis confifts of a groupe of figures, cut in the 
fame block of marble, and rifing one above another. Addifon. 

3. A mafiy body. 

Small caufes are fufficient to make a man uneafy, when great 
ones are not in the way : for want of a block, he will Humble 
at a flraw. Swift's Thoughts on various Subjects. 

4. A rude piece of timber ; in contempt. 

When, by the help of wedges and beetles, an image is cleft 
out of the trunk of fome tree, yet, after all the fkill of artifi- 
cers to fet forth fuch a divine block, it cannot one moment fe- 
cure itfelf from being eaten by worms. Stillingjleet. 

5. The piece of wood on which hats are formed. 

He wears his faith but as the fafhion of his hat ; it ever 
changes with the next block. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

fa. The wood on which criminals are beheaded. 

Some guard thefe traitors to the block of death, 

Treafon’s true bed, and yielder up of breath. Shakefp. HIV . 
At the inftant of his death, having a long beard, after his 
head was upon the block, he gently drew his beard afide, and 
faid, this hath not offended the king. Bacon s Apophthegms . 

I’ll drag him thence, 

Even from the holy altar to the block. Dryden's TV. oft B. 
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7. An obflrudtion ; a flop. 

. Can '; e ever that the fuffering for righteoufnefs u 

is our /elicit)', when he fees us run fo from it, that no cri ^ 
\s block enough m our way, to flop our flight ? ft 

8 . A fea term for a pully. 6 * °J 1 let h 

9. A blockhead; a fellow remarkable for Rupidity; 

I he country is a defert, where the good 
Gaind, inhabits not; born’s not underftood ; 

T here men become beafts, and prone to all evils • 

In cities, blocks. 3 ^ 

What tonguelefs blocks were they, would they not fpeTk*? 

f,, 

. ^ ates a k°ut them fliould neither by encreafe of dorm 
nion, nor by blocking of trade, have it in' their power to W 

.. , Bacon’s War with SpZ 

Recommend it to the governour of Abingdon, to fendLrp 
troops to block it up, from infefting the great road. ClarendL 
I hey block the caftle kept by Bertram ; 

But now they cry, down with the palace, fire it. Dryden 
The abbot raifes an army, and blocks up the town on the 
fide that faces his dominions. Addifon on Itah 

EL °i C /i K "ri 0IJS , E ; n ;f' [ from block and hou f e -~\ A fortrefs built to 
obRrudl or block up a pafs. 

His entrance is guarded with block-houftes, and that on the 
town’s fide fortified with ordnance. Carew' s Survey of Cornw 
Rochefter water reacheth far within the land, and is under 
the protection of fome block-houftes. Raleigh's E days' 

Block-tin. n.ft [from block and tin.] So the tradefmen call 
that which is moft pure or unmixed, and as yet unwrought. 

Ei.ocka'de. n.ft. [from block.] Afiege carried on by fliutting 
up the place. 5 

The enemy was neceflitated wholly to abandon the blockade 
of Olivenza. Tatter, W S u 

Round the goddefs roll 

Broad hats and hoods, and caps, a fable Ihoal ; 

Thick, and more thick, the black blockade extends. Pope. 
To Blockade, v. a. [from the noun.] To Ihut up. 

Huge bales of Britifli cloth blockade the door, 

A hundred oxen at your levee roar. Pope. 

Blo'ckhead. 71. f. [from block and head.] Aftupid fellow; a 
dolt ; a man without parts. 

Your wit will not fo foon out as another man’s will ; it is 
ftrongly wedged up in a blockhead. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

We idly fit like ftupid blockheads. 

Our hands committed to our pockets. Hudibras, p. iii. c. ii. 

A blockhead rubs his thoughtlefs fkull. 

And thanks his ftars he was not born a fool. Pope . 

Blo'ckheaded. adj. [from blockhead.] Stupid; dull. 

Says a blockheaded boy, thefe are villainous creatures. 

L'Eftrange's Fables. 

Blo'ckish. adj. [from block.] Stupid; dull. 

Make a lott’ry, 

And, by decree, let blockijh Ajax draw 
The fort to fight with HeHor. Shakefp. T Til us and Creftft. 
Blo'ckishly. adv. [from blockijh.] In a flupid manner. 
Blo'ckishness. 71. ft. [from blockijh.] Stupidity. 

Blo'mary. 71. ft. The firR forge in the iron mills, through 
which the metal pafles, after it has been firfl: melted from the 
mine. Dift, 

Blo'nket. n.ft. [I fuppofe for blanket.] 

Our blo 7 iket livery’s been all too fad 
For thilke fame feafon, when all is yclad 
With pleafance. Spenfter's P aft orals. 

BLOOD. 71. ft. [blob, Saxon.] 

1. The red liquour that circulates in the bodies of animals. 

But flefli with the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, 
fhall you not eat. Gen. ix. 4. 

2. Child ; progeny. 

We’ll no more meet, no more fee one another : 

But yet thou art my flefh, my blood, my daughter. 

. Shakefp. King Lear. 

3. Family; kindred. 

As many and as well born bloods as thofe, 

Stand in his face, to contradict his claim. Shakefp. K. John. 

0 ! what an happinefs is it to find 

A friend of our own blood, a brother kind. Waller. 

According to the common law of England, in adminiftra- 
tions, the whole blood ought to be preferred to the half blood. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 

4. Defcent ; lineage. 

Epithets of flatter)’’, deferved by few of them ; and not run- 
ning in a blood, like the perpetual gentlenefs of the Ormond 
family. Dryden's Fab. Dedication. 

5. Blood royal; royal lineage. 

They will almofl 

Give us a prince o’ th 'blood, a fon of Priam, 

In change of him. Shakefp. Troilus a 7 id Crefftda, 

6. Birth ; high extraction. 

1 am a gentleman of blood and breeding. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

7. Mur- 
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7 Murder; violent death. , n 1 

' ’ It Will have blood , they fay, blood wdl 

The voice of thy brother’s blood cricth unto me from the 
‘ , Gen. iv. 10. 

ground. 

When wicked men have flain a righteous perfon in his own 
houfe, upon his bed, fhall I not therefore now require his blood 


at your hand ? . n . , 

n. For Hood. Though his blood or life was at flake: a low phrafe. 
A crow lay battering upon a mufcle, and could not,/^ us 
blood, break the fliell to come at the fifh. L Ejtrangc. 

10. The carnal part of man. 

Flefh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my la- 
ther which is in heaven. Matt. x\i. 17* 

jl. Temper of mind ; Rate of the paffions. 

Will you, great fir, that glory blot, 

In cold blood, which you gain’d in hot ? Hudibras. 

12. Hot fpark ; man of fire. 

The news put divers young bloods into fuch a fury, as the 
Endifh ambaffadors were not, without peril, to be outraged. 
b Bacon's Henry VII. 

1 3. The juice of any thing. 

He waflied his garments in wine, and his cloaths in the blood 
of grapes. Geti. xlix. 1 1 . 

To Blood, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To flain with blood. 

When the faculties intellectual are in vigour, not drenched, 
or; as it were, blooded by the affections. Bacon's Apophtbi 

Then all approach the flain with vaR furprife. 

And, fcarce fecure, reach out their lpears afar. 

And blood their points, to prove their partnerfhip in war. 

Dryden s Fables. 

He was blooded up to his elbows by a couple of Moors; whom 
he had been butchering with his own imperial hands. Addifon. 

2 . To enter ; to enure to blood, as a hound. 

Fairer than faireR, let none ever fay. 

That ye were blooded in a yielded prey. Sperfter, form. xx. 

3. To blood, is fometimes to let blood medically. 

4. To heat; to exafperate. 

By this means, matters grew more exafperate; the auxiliary 
forces of French and Englifh were much blooded one againR an- 
other. Bacon's He 7 ny VII. 

Blood-boltered. adj. [from blood and bolter.] Blood-fprinkled. 

The blood-bolter d Banquo fmiles upon me. Macbeth. 
Blood-hot. adj. [from blood and hot.] Hot in the fame de- 
gree with blood. 

A . good piece of bread firR to be eaten, will gain time to 
warm the beer blood-hot, which then he may drink fafely. Locke. 
To Blood-let. v. a. [from blood and let.] To bleed ; to open 
a. vein medicinally. 

The chyle is not perfectly aflimilated into blood, by its cir- 
culation through the lungs, as is known by experiments of 
blood-letting. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Blood-letter, n.ft. [from blood-let.] A phlebotomiR ; one 
that takes away blood medically. 

This mifehief happening to aneurifms, proceedeth from the 
ignorance of the blood-letter , who, not confidering the errour 
committed in letting blood, binds up the arm carelefsly. 

TVifteman s Surgery. 

Blood-stone. 71. ft. [from blood and ftone.] The name of a 
Rone. 

There is a Rone, which they call the llood-ftone, which, worn, 
is thought to be good for them that bleed at the nofe; which, 
110 doubt, is by aRriCtion, and cooling of the fpirits. Bacon. 
The bloodfttone is green, fpotted with a bright blood-red. 

Woodward on Fojjils. 

Blood-thirsty, adj. [from blood and thirft.] Defirous to fhed 
blood. 

And high advancing his blood-thirfty blade, 

Struck one of thofe deformed heads. Fairy Dueen, b. i. 

. The ima g e of God the blood-thirfty have not ; for &d is’cha- 
rity and mercy itfelf. Raleigh's Hi/lory. 

Blood-vessel, n.ft [from blood and vejj'el] A veffel appropri- 
ated by nature to the conveyance of the blood. 

The fkins of the forehead were extremely tough and thick, 
and had not in them any blood-vejfel , that We were able to dif- 

t, c ° ver - Addifon. Spectator, N° 27c. 

Bloodflower. n.ft. [hcemanthus, Lat.] A plant. 

This plant was originally brought from the Cape of Good 
Hope, and has been many years preferved in the curious gar- 
dens in Holland, where they now have many forts; but in 
Fngland it is Rill very rare. Millar 

Bloodgui'ltiness. n.ft [from blood and guilty.] Murder- 
the crime of fhedding blood. 3 

And were there rightful caufe of difference, 

A® 1 were ’t not better, fair it to accord, 

' A f ^ 00 c k u ihincfs to heap offence, 

Br m01tal vcn S eance j°in to crime abhorr’d. Fairy D b ii 

Ml T7’ ft f from bM and W] A hound th"i 
follows by the feent, and feizee with vreat fierceni ^ 


2 Sam. iv. 1 1 - 
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Hear this, hear this, thou tribune of the peopje - 
Thou zealous, publick bloodhound, hear, and mert. Dryden. 

Where are thefe rav’ning bloodhounds, that puriue 
In a full cry, gaping to 1 wallow me ? Souther lie's Inn. Adult. 
A bloodhouiid will follow the tradl of the perfon he purlues, 

and all hounds the particular game they have in chace. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

And though the villain ’fcape a while, he feels 
Slow vengeance, like a bloodhound, at his heels. Swift. 

Blo'odily. adv. [from bloody.] With difpofition to Ried blood ; 

cruelly. 

I told the purfuivant, 

As too triumphing, how mine enemies, 

To day at Pomfret, bloodily were butcher’d. Shakefp. R. III. 

This day, the poet, bloodily inclin’d, 

Has made me die, full fore againR my mind. Dryden. 

Blo'odiness. n.ft. [from bloody.] The Rate oi being bloody. 

It will manifeR itfelf by its bloodincfts ; yet fometimes the lcull 
is fo thin as not to admit of any. Sharp's Surgery. 

Blo'odless. adj. [from blood.] 

1. Without blood ; dead. 

He cheer’d my forrows, and, for fums of gold, 

The bloodlefts carcafe of my Hedlor fold. Dryden's Afncid. 

2 . Without daughter. 

War brings ruin where it Riould amend ; 

But beauty, with a bloodlefts conqueR, finds 
A welcome fov’reignty in riideR minds. Wdllcr . 

Blo'odshed. n.ft. [from blood and Jhed.] 

1. The crime of blood, or murder. 

Full many mifehiefs follow cruel wrath ; 

Abhorred bloodfhed, and tumultuous Rrife, 

Unhranly murder, and unthrifty fcath. Fairy ffhieen, b. i. 

All murders paR do Rand excus’d in this ; 

And this fo foie, and fo unmatchable, 

Shall prove a deadly bloodjhed but a jeR, 

Exampled by this heinous fpedlacle. Shakefp. King John . 
A man, under the tranfports of a vehement rage, pafles a 
different judgment upon murder alid bloodjhed, from what he 
does when his revenge is over. South. 

2. Slaughter. 

So by him Cacfar got the vi&ory, 

Through great bloodjhed, and many a fad allay. Fairy b. ii; 

Of wars and bloodjhed, and of dire events, 

I could with greater certainty foretel. Dryden's Tyran. Love. 
Blc/odshedder. n.ft [from bloodjhed.] Murderer. 

He that taketh away his neighbour’s living, flayeth him : and 
he that defraudeth the labourer of his hire," is a bloodjhedder. 

Ecclus , xxx iv. 22; 

Blo'odshot. \adj. [from blood and Jhct.] Filled with 
BloodshoYten. S blood burfling from its proper veflels. 

And that the winds their bellowing throats would tfy. 
When redd’ning clouds reflect his bloodjhot eye. Garth * 

Bloodsucker, n.ft [from blood and fuck.] 

1. A leech ; a fly ; any thing that fucks blood: 

2. A cruel man; a murderer. 

God keep the prince from all the pack of you ; 

A knot you ate of damned bloodfuckers. Shakefp. Rich. TIL 
The nobility cried out upon him, that he was a bloodftucker , 
a murderer, and a parricide. Hayward. 

Blo ody. adj. [from blood.] ' . 

1. Stained with blood. 

2. Ciuel ; murderous; applied either fo men or facls. 

By continual martial exercifes, without blood, fhe made 
them perfect in that bloody art. Sidney, b. ii. 

h alfe of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
I grant him bloody. 

Luxurious, avaricious, falfe, deceitful • Shakefp. Macbeth. 
"I hou bloodin' villain, 

Than terms can give thee out. Shakefp. Macleib. 

Alas . why gnaw you fo your nether lip ? 

Some bloody paflion fliakes vour very frame ; 

Thefe are portents : hut yet I hope, I hope’, 

T. hey do not point on me. Shakefp. Othello. 

_ The bloody fa<R 

ill be aveng d ; and th’ other’s faith approv’d, 

Lofe no reward; though here thou fee him die, 

°l!" S „ 'Uft and gore. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi. /. 457, 
1 he bloedieft vengeance which fhe could purfue, 

Pmf, Iff tdfl j c 0 ,! 113 ; lofs 6f >' ou - Dr yden’s Indian Emp. 
roud Nimrod firR the bloody chace began, 

A mighty hunter, and his prey was man.° Pope's W. Fared 
Blgody-flux. See Flux. 1 J 

Cold, by retarding the motion of the blood, and fiippreflinT 
perfpnat.on, produces giddinefs, fleepinefs, pains in the bbw- 
els, loofenels, bloody-ftuxes. Arbuthnot on Air 

Bloody-minded, adj. [from bloody and mind.] Cruel - in- 
clined to bloodfhed. J * in 

I think you'll make me mad : truth has t , 

end this half hour, and 1 have not the power to brin^it ou- ' L* 
fear of this bloody-minded colonel. Drvd,r\ Q? v? z • 
BLOOM, n.f. [hum. Germ, hioem, Dutch fyamjb Inar. 

1. A bloffom ; the flower which precedes the fruib 

' J ^ Hour 
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How nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on t\ie~bloom, extracting liquid fweet. Par. Lojl , b. v. 

A medlar tree was planted by 3 
The fpreading branches made a goodly {how, 

And full of opening blooms was ev’ry bough. Dryden . 

Hafte to yonder woodbine bow’rs ; 

The turf with rural dainties {hall be crown’d. 

While opening blootns diffule their fweets around. Pope . 

2. The ftate of immaturity; the ftate of any thing improving, and 
ripening to higher perfection. 

W ere I no queen, did you my beauty weigh. 

My youth in bloom, your age in its decay. Dryden' s Aurengz . 

3. The blue colour upon plums and grapes newly gathered. 

4. [In the iron works.] A piece of iron wrought into a mafs, 
two feet fquare. 

To Bloom, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To bring or yield bloffoms. 

The rod of Aaron for the houfe of Levi was budded, and 
brought forth buds, and bloomed bloffoms, and yielded almonds. 

Nujrib. xvii. 8. 

It is a common experience, that if you do not pull off fome 
• bloffoms the firft time a tree bloo?netb , it will bloffom itfelf to 
death. 

2. To produce, as bloffoms. 

Rites and cuffoms, now fuperftitious, when the ftrength of 
virtuous, devout, or charitable affe&ion bloomed them, no man 
could juftly have condemned as evil. Hooker , b. v. §3. 

3. To be in a ftate of youth and improvement. 

Beauty, frail flow’r, that ev’ry feafon fears, 

Bloojns in thy colours for a thoufand years. Pope's Epijlles. 

O greatly blefs’d with every bloo?mng grace ! 

With equal ffeps the paths of glory trace. Pope's Odyjf. b. i. 
Blo'omy. adj. [from bloom.] Full of blooms ; flowery. 

O nightingale ! that on yon bloomy fpray 
Warbleft at eve, when all the woods are ftill. Milton. 

Departing fpring could only ftay to Ihed 
Her bloomy beauties on the genial bed. 

But left the manly fummer in her Lead. 3 Dryden. 

Hear how the birds, on ev’ry bloomy fpray. 

With joyous mufick wake the dawning day. Pope. 

Blor.e. n.f. [from blow.] A<ft of blowing 5 blaft. 

Out rulht, with an unmeafur’d roar, 

Thofe two winds, tumbling clouds in heaps ; ulhers to ei- 
ther’s blore. Chapman's Iliads. 

BLO'SSOM. n.f. [bloyme, Sax.] The flower that grows on 
. any plant, previous to the feed or fruit. We generally call 
thofe flowers blojjoms , which are not much regarded in them- 
felves, but as a token of fome following production. 

Cold news for me : 

Thus arc my bloffoms blafted in the bud, 

And caterpillars eat my leaves away. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Merrily, merrily {hall I live now, 

Under the bloffom that hangs on the bough. Shakefp. Tempefl. 
The pulling off many of the bloffoms of a fruit tree, doth 
make the fruit fairer. Bacon's Natural Hiflory , N 9 449. 

To his green years your cenfure you would fuit. 

Not blaft the bloffom , but expedt the fruit. Dryden. 

Sweeter than fpring. 

Thou foie furviving bloffom from the root, 

That nourilh’d up my fortune. Thomfon’s Autumn. 

To Blo'ssom. v. n. [from the noun.] To put forth bloffoms. 
This is the ftate of man : to day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; tomorrow bloffoms , 

And bears his blufhing honours thick upon him. Sh. H. VIII. 
Although the figtree {hall not bloffom , neither fhall fruit be in 
the vines, yet I will rejoice in the Lord. Habb. iii. 17. 

The want of rain at bloffoming time, often occaflons the 
dropping off of the bloffoms, for want of fap, Mortimer. 

To BLOT. v. a. [from bhttir , Fr. to hide.] 

1. To obliterate ; to make writing invifible, by covering it with 
ink. 

You that are king. 

Have caus’d him, by new a£t of parliament. 

To blot out me, and put his own fon in. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Ev’n copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 

The laft and greateft art, the art to blot. P ope. 

A man of the molt underftanding will find it impoflible to 
make the belt ufe of it, while he writes in conftraint, perpetu- 
ally foftening, corre&ing, or blotting out expreffions* Swift . 

2. To efface; to erafe. 

O Bertran, oh ! no more my foe, but brother : 

One a£t like this blots out a thoufand crimes. Dryden. 

Thefe Ample ideas, offered to the mind, the undemanding 
can no more refufe, nor alter, nor blot out, than a mirrour can 
refufe, alter, or obliterate, the images which the objects pro- 
duce. Locke. 

3. To make black fpots on a paper ; to blur. 

Heads overfull of matter, be like pens over full of ink, 
which will fooner blot , than make any lair letter at all. 

Afcha?ns Schoolmafler. 

O fweet Portia ! 

Here are a few of the unpleafant’ft words 

That ever blotted paper. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
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4. To difgrace"; to disfigure. 

Unknit that threat’ning unkind brow ; 

It blots thy beauty, as froff bites the meads, 

Confounds thy fame. _ . Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew 

% S Lldt th Y growing virtues did defame; 

IV y blackneft blotted thy unblemifh’d name. Dryden' s /F > 
For mercy’s fake, reftrain thy hand, 

Blot not thy innocence with guiltlefs blood. 

5- To darken. K ° We ‘ 

He fung how earth blots the moon’s gilded wane, 

Whilft foolifh men beat founding brafs in vain. * Cmrh. 
Blot. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. An obliteration of fomething written. 

Let flames on your unlucky papers prey, 

Your wars, your loves, your praifes, be forgot, 

And make of all an univerfal blot. Dryden' s fuven. fat yij 

2. A blur ; a fpot upon paper. 

3. A fpot in reputation 3 a ftain ; a difgrace 3 a reproach. 

Make known, 

It is no vicious blot , murder, or foulnefs. 

That hath depriv’d me. Shakefp. King Lear. 

A lie is a foul blot in a man 3 yet it is continually in the 
mouth of the untaught. Ecclus , xx. 24. 

A difappointed hope, a blot of honour, a ftrain of confid- 
ence, an unfortunate love, will ferve the turn. Temple. 

4. [At backgammon.] When a Angle man lies open to be ta- 
ken up 3 whence to hit a blot. 

He is too great a mafter of his art, to make a blot which may 
fo eafily be hit. Dryden' s Dedication , End'd. 

Blotch, n. f. [from blot.'] A fpot or puftule upon the {kin. 
Spots and blotches , of feveral colours and figures, ftraggling 
over the body 5 fome are red, others yellow, livid, or black. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 
To Blot e. v. a. To fmoke, or dry by the fmoke; as blcted 
herrings, or red herrings. 

BLOW. n.f. [blowe , Dutch.] 

1 . A ftroke. 

A moft poor man, made tame to fortune’s blozvs. 

Who, by the art of known and feeling forrows, 

Am pregnant to good pity. Shakefp. King Lear. 

A woman’s tongue, 

That gives not half fo great a blozv to th’ ear. 

As will a chefnut. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Words of great contempt, commonly finding a return of 
equal fcorn, blows were faftened upon the moft pragmatical of 
the crew. Clarendon. 

2. The fatal ftroke 3 the ftroke of death. 

Affuage your thirft of blood, and ftrike the blow. Dryd. 

3. A Angle aift ion 3 a fudden event. 

Every year they gain a vidlory, and a town 3 but if they are 
once defeated, they lofe a province at a blow. Dryden. 

4. The a<ft of a fly, by which fhe lodges dggs in flefh. 

I much fear, left with the blows of flies. 

His brafs inflicted wounds are fill’d. Chapman's Iliads. 

To Blow. v. n. pret. blew, particip. yafL. blozvn. [blapan, Sax.] 

1. To move with a current of air. 

At his fight the mountains are fhaken, and at his will the 
fouth wind bloweth. Ecclus , xliii. 16. 

Fruits, for long keeping, gather before they are full ripe, and 
in a dry day, towards noon, and when the wind bloweth not 
fouth 3 and when the moon is in decreafe. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
By the fragrant winds that blow 
O’er tli’ Elyfian flow’rs. Pope's St. Cacilia. 

2. This word is ufed fometimes imperfonally with it. 

It blew a terrible tempeft at fea once, and there was one fea- 
man praying. L'Ef range: 

If it blows a happy gale, we muft fet up all our fails, though 
it fometimes happens, that our natural heat is more powerful 
than our care and corredtnefs. Dryden' s Dufrefnoy. 

3. To pant 3 to puff 3 to be breathlefs. 

Here’s Mrs. Page at the door, fweating and blowing, and 
looking wildly. Shakefp. Merry Wives ofLVindfor. 

Each aking nerve refufe the lance to throw, 

And each fpent courfer at the chariot blow. Pcpds Iliad. 

4. To breathe. 

Says the fatyr, if you have gotten a trick of blowing hot and 
cold out of the fame mouth, I’ve e’en done with ye. L'EJlrange . 

5. To found by being blown. 

Nor with lefs dread the loud 

Ethereal trumpet from on high ’gan blow. Par. Lojl , b. vi. 

There let the prating organ blow , 

To the full-voic’d quire below. Milton. 

6. To found, or play mufically by wind. 

When ye blow an alarm, then the camps that lie on the eal 
parts {hall go forward. Numb ,* • 5 * 

7. To blow over. To pafs away without effe£L 

Storms, though they blow over divers times, yet may fall a 
laft. BamUEJfays, N° l< 5 - 

When the ftorm is blown over , 

How bleft is the fwain, 

Who begins to difeover ... 

An end of his pain. Granvi^ 
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But thofe clouds being now happily blown over , and our fun 
clearly Alining out again, I have recovered the relapfe. Denham. 

• To blow up. To fly into the air by the force of gunpowder. 

On the next day, fome of the enemy’s magazines blew up ; 

and it is thought they were deftroyed on purpofe by fome of 

, • Tatler , N° 59- 

their men. ’ J ' 

To Blow. v. a. 

I. To drive by the force of the wind. 

Though you unty the winds, 

Though bladed corn be lodg’d, and trees blown down. 
Though caftles topple on their warders heads. Macbeth. 

Fair daughter, blow away thofe mifts and clouds, 

And let th/ eyes Ihine forth in their full luftre. Denham. 
Thefe primitive heirs of the chriftian church, could not fo 
eafily blow off the do&rine of paflive obedience. South. 

1 . To inflame with wind. 

I have created the fmith that bloweth the coals in the fire. 

Ifaiah, liv. 1 6 . 

3. To fwell 3 to puff into fize. 

No blozvn ambition doth our arms incite, 

But love, dear love, and our ag’d father’s right. King Lear. 

4. To form by blowing them into fhape. 

Spherical bubbles, that boys fometimes blow with water, to 
which foap hath given a tenacity. Boyle. 

5. To found an inftrument of wind mufick. 

Where the bright feraphim, in burning row, 

Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow. Milton. 

6. To warm with the breath. 

Y/hen ificles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the ftiepherd blows his nail. 

And Tom bears logs into the hall j 

And milk comes frozen home in pail. Shak. L. Lab. Lojl . 

7. To fpread by report. 

But never was there man of his degree, 

So much efteem’d, fo well belov’d as he : 

So gentle of condition was he known, 

That through the court his courtefy was blown. Dryden. 

S. To blow out. To extinguifh by wind or the breath. 

Your breath firft kindled the dead coal of war. 

And brought in matter, that Ihould feed this fire : 

And now ’tis far too huge to be blozvn out , 

With that fame weak wind which enkindled it. Sh. K. "John. 

Moon, flip behind fome cloud, fome tempeft, rife, 

And blow cut all the ftars that light the fkies. Dryden. 

9. To blozvup. To raife or fwell with breath. 

A plague of fighing and grief ! it blozvs a man up like a blad- 
der. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

Blown up with the conceit of his merit, he did not think he 
had received good meafure from the king. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

Before we had exhaufted the receiver, the bladder appeared 
as full as if blown up with a quill. Boyle. 

It was my breath that blezv this tempeft up. 

Upon your ftubborn ufage of the pope. Shakefp. K. John. 

His prefence foon blozvs up the unkindly fight. 

And his loud guns fpeak thick like angry men. Dryden. 
An empty bladder gravitates no more than when blown up, 
hut fomewhat left 3 yet defeends more eafily, becaufe with lefs 
refiftance. Grew' s Cofmologia Sacra, b. ii. c. 6. 

When the mind finds herfelf very much inflamed with de- 
votion, {he is too much inclined to think that it is blown up 
with fomething divine within herfelf. Addif Spelt. N° 201 . 

10. To blow up. To deftroy with gunpowder 3 to raife into 
the air. 

he captains hoping, by a mine, to gain the city, approach- 
ed with foldiers ready to enter upon blowing up of the mine. 

. . Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 

Their chief blown up in air, not waves, expir’d. 

To which his pride prefum’d to give the law. Dryden. 
Not far from the faid well, blowing up a rock, he formerly 
obfervedfome of thefe. Woodward on Foffils. 

11. 1 o infecb with the eggs of flies. 

I would no more endure 
This wooden flavery, than I would fuffer 
The flefh-fly blow my mouth. Shakefp. Tempeft. 

Rather at Nilus’ mud 

Lay me ftark naked, and let the water flies 

Blow me into abhorring: Shake/}. Antony and Cleopatra. 

42. lo blow upon. To make ftale. 

I am wonderfully pleafed, when I meet with any paffa»e in 
an old Greek or Latin author, that is not blown upon** nd 
Winch I have never met with in any quotation. Addifon. 

He will wlnfper an intrigue that is not yet blown upon by 
common fame. Addifon. Spoliator, Ng oc 

To Blow, v n. [bloyan, Saxon.] To bloom; to bloffom. 

_ V' e lofe the prime to mark how fprino- 
Our tended plants, how blows the citron grove, 

W hat drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed. 

Milton's Paradife Loft , b. v. /. 22. 
c 1 his royal fair 

^ nail, when the bloffom of her beauty’s blozvn 
i>ee her great brother on the Britifll thrQne> 

air is the kingcup that in meadow blows 

1S thc dai fy that beflde grows. Gay's Paflorals . 
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For thee Idume’s fpicy forefts blow. 

And feeds of gold in Ophir’s mountains glow. 


Popt 


Blo'wer. n.f. [from blow.] A mel ter of tin. ^ 

Add his care and coft in buying wood, and in fetching t 
fame to the blowing-houfe, together with the b towers, two or 
three months extreme and encreafing labour. Carew s Survey . 

Blown. The participle paffve of blow. , 

All the fparks of virtue, which nature had kindled in them, 
were fo blown to give forth their uttermoft heat, that juftly it 
may be affirmed, they inflamed the affeaions of all that knew 

them. SUn & b ' lia 

The trumpets fleep, while cheerful horns are blozvn , 

And arms employ’d on birds and beafts alone. Pope. 

BloVpoint. n.f. A child’s play. 

Shortly boys fhall not play 

At fpancounter or blowpoint , but {hall pay 

Toll to fome courtier. Donne. 

Blowth. n. f [from blozv.] Bloom, or bloflbm. 

Ambition and covetoufneft being but green, and. newly 
grown up, the feeds and effe<fts were as yet but potential, and 
in the blowth and bud. Raleigh s Hiflory of the Wot Id. 

Blowze. n.f A ruddy fat-faced wench. 

Blo'wzy. adj. [from biowze.] Sun burnt 3 high coloured. 

BLUBBER, n. f [See Blob.] The part of a whale that con- 
tains the oil. 

To Blu'eber. v. n. [from the noun.] To weep in fuch a 
manner as to fwell the cheeks. 

Even fo lies fhe, 

Blubb'ring and weeping, weeping and blubb'ring. 

Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
A thief came to a boy that was blubbering by the fide of a 

II 1 n. J _ T ’ T? 


well, and afkcd what he cried for. 


L'EJlrange. 
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Soon as Glumdalclitch mifs’d her pleafing care, 

She wept, fhe blubber'd, and fhe tore her hair. Swift. 

To Blubber, v. a. To fwell the cheeks with weeping. 

Fair ftreams reprefent unto me my blubbered face 3 let tears 
procure your ftay. Sidney . 

The wild wood gods arrived in the place. 

There find the virgin doleful, defolate. 

With ruffled raiment, and fair blubber'd face, 

As her outrageous foe had left her late. Fairy Khieen, b. i. 

Tir’d with the fearch, not finding what fhe feeks. 

With cruel blows fhe pounds her blubber'd cheeks. Dryden. 
Blubbered, particip. adj. [from to blubber.] Swelled 3 big; 
applied commonly to the lip. 

Thou ling with him, thou booby ! never pipe 
Was fo profan’d, to touch that blubber'd lip. Dryden . 

Blu'dgeon. n.f A fihort ftick, with one end loaded, ufed as 
an offenfive weapon. 

BLUE. adj. [blsep, Sax. bleu , Fr.] One of the feven original 
colours. 

There’s gold, and here, 

My bluefl veins to kifs 3 a hand that kings 
Have lipt. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra : 

Where fires thou find’ft unrak’d, and hearths unfwept, 
i here pinch the maids as blue as bilberry. 

Shakefp. Merry JVives of Windfor . 
O coward confcience ! how doft thou afflift me ? 

The lights burn blue— Is it not dead midnight ? 

Cold fearful drops ftand on my trembling flefh. 

Shakefp. Richard 111 . 

v\ hy does one climate, and one foil endue ^ 

The blufhing poppy with a crimfon hue5 ( 

Yet' leave the lily pale, and tinge the violet blue? 3 Prior. 
There was fcarce any other colour fenfible, befides red and 
blue-, only the blues, and principally the fecond blue, inclined a 
little to green. Newton's Opticks. 

Bluebo ttle. h.f [from blue and bottle.] 

1. A flower of the bell fhape 5 a fpecies of bottlefowcr ; which fee. 

If you put bluebottles , or other blue flowers, into an ant-hill, 
they will be ftained with red j becaufe the ants thruft their 
{rings, and inftil into them their flinging liquour. Rav 

2. A fly with a large blue belly. 

Say, fire of infedls, mighty Sol, 

A fly upon the chariot-pole 
Cries out, what bluebottle alive 

Did ever with fuch fury drive ? Prior' 

Blue-eyed. adj. [from blue and eye.] Having blue eyes. 

Rife then, fair blue-ey'd maid, rife and difeover 
Thy fllver brow, and meet thy golden lover. Crafhazv. 
.. . or t0 tbe temple was fhe gone, to move. 

With prayers, the blue-ey'd progeny of Jove. Drvden 

Bluehaired, adj. [from blue and hair.] Having blue haii. 

This place, 

The greateft and the beft of all the main, 

He quarters to his bluehair'd deities. Milton’s Par. Retain 
Blu ELY. adv. [from blue.] With a blue colour. ^ ‘ 

This ’fquire he drop’d his pen full foon. 

While as the light burnt bluely. r 

Blu'eness. n.f. [from blue.] The quality of being blue ^ 
In a moment our 1 iquour may be deprived of its blumeji. and 
reftored to it again, by the affufion of a few drops of liquours. 

Boyle on Coliurs „ 
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adj. Big; Turly; bluftering. 

Like thole whom. ftature did to crowns prefer, 

^ Biack-brOw d and bluffs like Homer’s Jupiter. Dryden-. 
Blu'ish. adj. .[from plus.] Blue in a fmall degree. 

Side flee ves and flcirts, round underborne, with a bluijh tinfiel. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 
At laft, as far as I could call my eyes 
Upon the Tea, fomewhat, methought, did rife 
Like b.uiJJ) mifts. Dryden' s Indian Emp erour. 

r Here, in full light, the ruflet plains extend, 

^ I here wrapt in clouds the bluijh hills afeend. Pope. 

Blu'ishness. n. f. [from blued] A fmall degree of blue colour. 

I could make, with crude copper, a folution without the 
bhrijbnefs , that is wont to accompany its vulgar folutions. Boyle-. 
Io BLU NDER, v. n. [ blunder en, Dutch; perhaps from blind.] 

1. To miftake grofsly ; to err very widely; to miftake ftu- 
pidly. It is a word implying contempt. 

It is one thing to forget matter of fact, and another to blun- 
der upon the rcafon of it. Id EJlrange. 

The grandees and giants in knowledge, who laughed at all 
befldes themfelves, as barbarous and inflgnificant, yet blunder- 
ed , and Humbled, about their grand and principal concern; 

South . 

2 . To flounder; to Humble. 

lie who now to fenfe, now nonfenfe leaning, 

Means not, but blunders round about a meaning. Pope. 
ToB lunder, v. a. To mix foolifhly or blindly. 

He feems to underfland no difference between titles of re- 
fped and adds of worfhip ; between exprefllons of efleem and 
devotion; between religious and civil worfhip : forh e. blunders 
and confounds all thefe together ; and whatever proves one, 
he thinks, proves all the reff. Stillingjleet. 

Blu'nder. n. J\ [from the verb.] A grofs or fhameful miftake. 
It was the advice of Schomberg to an hifforian, that he 
fhould avoid being particular in the drawing up of an army*' 
and other circumflances in the day of battle ; for that he had 
obferved notorious blunders and abfurdities committed by writ- 
ers not converfant in the art of war. Acldifon. Freeholder. 

It is our own ignorance that makes us charge thofe works of 
the Almighty, as defeds or blunders , as ill-contrived or ill- 
made. Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 

Blu'ndereuss. n.f. [from blunder.] A gun that is charged 
with many bullets, fo that, without any exad aim, there is a 
chance of hitting the mark. 

There are blunderbujjes in every loop-hole, that go off of 
their own accord, at>the fqueaking of a fiddle. Dryden. 

Blu'nderer. n.f. [from blunder.] A man apt to commit blun- 
ders; a blockhead. 

Another fort of judges will decide in favour of an authour, 
or will pronounce him a mere blunderer , according to the com- 
pany they have kept. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Blu'nderhead. n. f. [from blunder and head.] A ffupid 
fellow. 

At the rate of this thick-skulled blunderhead , every plow- 
jobber {hall take upon him to read upon divinity. L' EJlrange. 
BLUNT, adj. [etymology uncertain.] 

1 . Dull on the edge or point ; not fharp. 

If the iron be blunt , and he do not whet the edge, then muff 
he put to moreffrength. Ecclef. x. i o. 

Thanks to that beauty, which can give an edge to the blunt- 
ejl fwords. Sidney, b. i. 

2. Dull in underffanding ; not quick. 

Valentine being gone, I’ll quickly crofs, 

By fome fly trick, blunt Thurio’s dufl proceeding. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Whitehead, a grave divine, was of a blunt ffoical nature ; 
one day the queen happened to fay, I like thee the better, be- 
caufe thou liveff unmarried. He anfwered ; Madam, I like you 
the worfe. Bacons Apophthegms. 

3. Rough ; not delicate ; not civil. 

The mayor of the town came to feize them in a blunt man- 
ner, alleging a warrant to Hop them. W otton. 

’Tis not enough your counfel Hill be true ; 

Blunt truths more mifehief than nice falfehoods do. Pope. 

4. Abrupt ; not elegant. 

To ufe too many circumffances, ere one come to the matter, 
is wearifome ; to ufe none at all, is blunt . Bacon . 

5. ' Hard to penetrate. This ufe is improper. 

I find my heart hardened and blunt to new impreflions ; it 

will fcarce receive or retain affedions of yefferday. . 

Pope , Lett, lxxxiii. to Swift . 

To Blunt, v. a. [from the noun.] 
j. To dull the edge or point. 

So ficken warning moons too near the fun, 

And blunt their crefeents on the edge of day. Dryden. 

Earthly limbs, and grofs allay, 

Blunt not the beams of heav’n, and edge of day. Dryden. 

He had fuch things to urge againff our marriage, 

As, now declar’d, would biwit my lword in battle. 

And daflardize my courage. Dryden' s Don Sebajlian. 

2. To reprefs, or weaken any appetite, defire, or power of the 
mind. 
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Blunt not his love; 

Nor loofe the good advantage of his aracc, 

By Teeming cold. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. 
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Dryden. 


want of 


Sucldin 
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Blu'ntly. adv. [from blunt.] 

1. In a blunt manner ; without fharpnefs. 

2. Coarfely ; plainly ; roughly. 

I can keep honeft counfels, marr a curious tale in teliino 
and deliver a plain meffage bluntly. Shakefp. Kin. h , ’ 

A man of honeff blood, c K 

Who to his wife, before the time aflign’d 
For childbirth came, thus bluntly fpoke his mind. 
Blu'ntness. n.f [from blunt.] 

1 . Want of edge or point ; dulnefs ; obtufenefs ■ 
fharpnefs. 

The crafty boy, that had full oft effay’d 
To pierce my Hubborn and refifling breafl. 

But Hill the bluntncfs of his darts betray’d. 

2^ Coarfenefs ; roughnefs of manners ; rude fincerity. 

His filence grew wit, his bluntnefs integrity, his beaflly ig- 
norance, virtuous fimplicity. Sidney b' 

Manage difputes with ci’vility ; whence fome readers will be 
afliffed to difeern a difference betwixt bluntnefs of fpeech and 
ffrength of reafon. B . 

^ Falfe friends, his deadlieff foes, could find no way, J 
But fhows of honeff bluntnefs to betray. Dryd. H. and Pan 
Blu'ntwitted. adj. [from blunt and wit.] Dull ; ffupid. 

Bluntwitted lord, ignoble in demeanour. Shakefp. H.VI. 
BLUR, n.f [1 horra , Span, a blot. Skinn.] A blot; affain; afpot* 
Man, once fallen, was nothing but a great blur ; a total uni- 
verfal pollution. Soutk 

To Blur. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To blot; to efface; to obfeure. 

Such an ad. 

That blurs the grace and blufh of modefty, 

Calls virtue hypocrite. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Long is it fince I faw him ; 

But time hath nothing blurr'd thofe lines of favour. 

Which then he wore. , Shakefp. Cymbelml 

Concerning innate principles, I defire thefe men to fay, 
whether they can, or cannot, by education and cuftom, bz blur- 
red and blotted out. Locke. 

2. To blot; to ffain. 

Sarcafms may eclipfe thine own, 

But cannot blur my loft renown. Hudibras , p. i. cant. iii. 
To Blurt, v. a. [without etymology.] To fpeak inadvert- 
ently ; to let fly without thinking. 

Others caff out bloody and deadly fpeeches at random, and 
cannot hold, but blurt out thofe words, which afterwards, they 
are forced to eat. Hakeiuell on Providence. 

They had fome belief of a Deity, which they, upon fur- 
prizal, thus blurt out. Government of the Tongue, § 5. 

To BLUSH, v. n. \_blofen , Dutch.] 

1. To betray fhame or confufion, by a red colour in the cheek. 

I have mark’d 
A thoufand blufnng apparitions 
To Hart into her face ; a thoufand innocent fhames, 

In angel whitenefs, bear away thefe blufhes. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 
Pale and bloodlefs, 

Being all defeended to the lab’ring heart, 

Which with the heart there cools, and ne’er returneth 
To blujh and beautify the cheek again. ShakeJ'p. Henry VI. 
I will go wafli : 

And when my face is fair, you fliall perceive 
Whether I blu[h, or no. Shakefp. Cy mb dive. 

All thefe things are graceful in a friend’s mouth, which are 
blujhing in a man’s own. Bacon , EJfay 2b. 

Shame caufeth blujhing ; blujhing is the refort of the blood 
to the face ; although blufnng will be feen in the whole breaft, 
yet that is but in paflage to the face. Bacon s Nat. Hi f cry. 
Blujh then, but blujh for your deftrudive filence, 

That tears your foul. Smith's Phadr. and Hippolitus. 

2. To carry a red colour, or any foft and bright colour. 

To day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope; tomorrow bloffoms, 

And bears his blufnng honours thick upon him. Sh. H. VF. 
Along thofe blujhing borders, bright with dew. Tbotnjon. 

3. It has at before the caufe of fhame* 

He whin’d, and roar’d away your vidory, 

That pages blujh' d at him ; and men of heart 
Look’d wond’ring at each other. Shakefp. Coriolams. 

You have not yet loff all your natural modeffy, but blufh at 
your vices. Calamy's Sermons. 

Blush, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The colour in the cheeks, raifed by fhame or confufion. 

The virgin’s wifli, without her fears, impart, 

Excufe the blufo , and pour out all the heart. Pope. 

2. A red or purple colour. 

But here the rofes blufi fo rare. 

Here the mornings fmile fo fair, 

As if neither cloud, nor wind, 

But would be courteous, would be kind. Crafaiv. 

*2, Sudden 







BOA 

Sudden appearance; a fignification that feems barbarous, yet 

^ u led bv ff ood writers. . n 

All purely identical propofitiorts, obvioufly and at firft blnjb t 

appear to contain no certain inftrudion in them. Locke. 

Blu'sh y. adj. [from blujh.] Having the colour of a blufh. . 
Bloffoms of trees, that are white, are commonly inodorate , 

thofe of apples, crabs, and peaches, are blujhy, an ^ e ^ fweet * 
110 vv Bacon's Natural HJl. N° 507. 

Stratonica entering* moved a blujhy colour in his face ; but* 
deferting him, he relapfed into the lame palenefs and languour. 

Harvey on Conjunctions* 

To BLUSTER, v. n. [fuppofed from blafl.] 

To roar as a ftotm ; to be violent and loud. 

Earth his uncouth mother was, 

And blujl'ring ./Eolus his boafted fire. Spenfcr. 

So now he Forms with many a fturdy ftoure ; 

So now his blujl'ring blaft each coaff doth fcour. Spenfer . 

2. To bully ; to puff ; to fwagger ; to be tumultuous. 

My heart’s too big to bear this, fays a blujlering fellow ; I’ll 
deftroy myfelf. Sir, fays the gentleman, here’s a dagger at 
your fervice ; fo the humour went off. V EJlrange. 

3 Either he muff fink to a downright confeflion, or elfe he 
muff: huff and blujler , till perhaps he raife a counter-ftorm. 

Government of the Tongue* 
Virgil had the majefty of a lawful prince, and Statius only 
the blujlering of a tyrant. Dryden s Spanijh Friar , Dedication. 
There let him reign the jailor of the wind ; 

With hoarfe commands his breathing fubjeds call, 

And boaft and blujler in his empty hall. Dryden' s Mneid. 

Blu'ster. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Roar; noife; tumult. 

The fkies look grimly. 

And threaten prefent blujler s. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

To the winds they fet 

Their corners ; when with blujler to confound 

Sea, air, and fhore. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. X. 1 . 665. 

So, by the brazen trumpet’s blujler , 

Troops of all tongues and nations muffer. Swift. 

2. Boaft; boifteroufnefs ; turbulence; fury. 

Spare thy Athenian cradle, and thofe kin. 

Which in the blujler of thy wrath muff fall 
With thofe that have offended. Shakefp. Timon. 

A coward makes a great deal more blujler than a man of ho- 
nour. L'EJlrange. 

Blusterer, n.f [from blujler.] Afwaggerer; a bully; a tu- 
multuous noify fellow. 

Blu'strous. adj. [from blujler.] Tumultuous; noify. 

The ancient heroes were illuftrious 
For being benign, and not blujlrous. Hudibras , p. i. c. iii. 

BMI. n.f. A note in mufick. 

Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 

Bmi, Bianca, take him for thy lord. Shakefp. Tam. Shrew. 
Bo. inter j. / word of terrour ; from Bo, an old northern cap- 
tain, of fuch fame, that his name was ufed to terrify the 
enemy. Temple. 

BOAR. n. f. [bap, Saxon ; beer, Dutch.] The male fwine. 

To fly the boar, before the boar purfues. 

Were to incenfe the boar to follow us. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
She fped the boar away ; 

His eyeballs glafe with fire, fufFus’d with blood ; 

His neck fhuts up a thickeft thorny wood ; 

His briftled back a trench impal’d appears. Dryden' s Fables. 
Bo'ar-spear. n. f. [from boar and [pear.] A fpear ufed in 
hunting the boar. 

And in her hand a fliarp boar-fpear flie held. 

And at her back a bow and quiver gay. 

Stuff’d with fteel-headed darts. Fairy FJueen, b.i.e. iii. 

Echion threw the firft, but mifs’d his mark, 

And ftruck his boar-fpear on a maple bark. Dryden' s Ovid. 
BOARD, n.f. [baurd, Goth, bpaed, Saxon.] 

1 . A piece of wood of more length and breadth than thicknefs. 

With the faw they have fundred trees in boards and planks. 

■p , Raleigh's Effays . 

Lvery home has a board Over the door, whereon is written 
the number, fex, and quality of the perfons living in it. Temple. 
Go now, go truft the wind’s uncertain breath, 

Remov d four fingers from approaching death ; 

Or feven at moff, when thickeft is the board. Dryden' s 7 uv 

2. A table, [from burdd, Welch.] J 

Soon after which, three hundred lords he flew, 

Of Britifh blood, all fitting at his board. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

In bed he flept not, for my urging it ; 

AtWhefe^nof, for my urging tt. Shakefp. Cm. of Err. 

i 11 follow thee in fun’ral flames ; when dead. 

My ghoft fhall thee attend at board and bed. Sir J. Denham. 
Ueopatra made Antony a fupper, which was fumptuous and 
foyaU howbeit there was no extraordinary fervice upon the 

tv/t , , Ha new ell on Providence 

May ev ry god his friendly aid afford ; 

an guard thy flock, and Ceres blefs thy board. Prior 

3. Entertainment; food. t r ' 

4. A table at which a council or court is held, 

VOL'. I. 


BOA 

’Both better acquainted with affairs, than any other who fat 
then at that board. _ ... Lbntndon* 

c. An aflembly feated at a table ; a court of jurifdi£fion. 

I wifli the king would be pleafed fometimes to be prefent at 
that board ; it adds a majefty to it. Bacon's Advice to Villiei'Si 
6. The deck or floor of a (hip ; on board fignifies in a fliip. 

Now board to board the rival veflels row* 

The billows lave the fkies, and ocean groans below. Dryd. 
Our captain thought his fliip in fo great danger, that he 
confeffed himfelf to a capuchin, who was on board. Addifom 
He ordered his men to arm long poles with fliarp hooks* 
wherewith they took hold of the tackling, which held the main- 
yard to the maff of their enemy’s fliip ; then, rowing their own 
jfhip, they cut the tackling, and brought the mainyard by^ the 
l oa fd. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Board, v* a. [from the noun.] 

I. To enter a fliip by force ; the fame as to florm, ufed of a city, 
I boarded the king’s fliip : now on the beak. 

Now in the waffe, the deck, in every cabin, 

I flam’d amazement. Shakefp. Tempefl. 

Yet not inclin’d the Englifli fliip to board. 

More on his guns relies than on his fword, 

From whence a fatal voliey we receiv’d ; 

It mifs’d the duke ; but his great heart it griev’d. Waller t 

Arm, arm, Ihe cry’d, and let our Tyrians board 
With oiir’s his fleet, and carry fire and lword. Denhanu 
2* To attack, or make the firft attempt upon a marl ; aborder 
quelqu'un, Fr. 

Whom thus at gaze* the Palmer ’gan to board 
With goodly reafon, and thus fait befpake.- Fairy b. ii* 
Away, I do befeech you, both away ; 

I’ll hoard him prefently. Shakefp. Hatnlet . 

Sure, unlefs he knew fome ffrain in me, that I knew not my- 
felf, he would never have boarded me in this fury. Shakefpeare. 

They learn what affociates and correfpondents they had, 
and how far every one is engaged, and what new ones they 
meant afterwards to try or board. Bacon's Henry VII, 

3. To lay oi* pave with boards. 

Having thus boarded the whole room, the edges of fome 
boards lie higher than the next board ; therefore they perufe 
the whole floor ; and, where they find any irregularities, plane 
them off. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes . 

To Board, v. n. To live in a houfe, where a certain rate is 
paid for eating. 

That we might not part. 

As we at firft did board with thee* 

Now thou wouldft tafte our mifery. Herbert i 

We arefeveral of us, gentlemen and ladies, who boar dm the 
fame houfe ; and, after dinner, one of our company Hands up, 
and reads your paper to us all. Spectator , N° 96 r* 

To Board, v. a. To place asaboarder in another’s houfe. 
Board-'WAGES. n.f. [from board and wages.] W r ages allowed 
to fervants to keep themfelves in victuals. 

What more than madnefs reigns. 

When onefhort fitting many hundreds drains. 

And not enough is left him, to fupply 
Board-vjages, or a footman’s livery ? Dryden' s Juv. fat. i. 
Boarder, n.f [from board.] Atabler; one that eats with an- 
other at a fettled rate. 

Bo'arding-school. n. f [from board and fchool.] A fchool 
where the fcholars live with the teacher. 

A blockhead, with melodious voice. 

In board i ng-fchools can have his choice. Swift. 

Bo arish. adj. [from boar.] Swinilh; brutal; cruel. 

I would not fee thy cruel nails 
Pluck out his poor old eyes ; nor thy fierce After, 

Rn^^ n0 ‘ ntcd r f l-^^ !c /r , ' ,;/i! ’ P han S s - Shake fP- K - L“>r. 

1 o rstJAo 1 . v. n. [bojl, Welch.] 

1. To brag; to difplay one’s own worth, or adions. In great 

words ; to talk oftentatiouflv ; with of. h 

For I know the forwardnefs of your mind, for which I boafl 
°f you to them of Macedonia. ~ C ar iv, 

2. Sometimes it is ufed with in. 

nock™ i Ur ?-° nS - 1 !jave ™ et > carrying bones about in their 
pockets, boajlmg in that which was their fhame. Wifeman 

3. To exalt one’s felf. trijeman. 

Thus with your mouth you have hoofed againft me, and mu!- 

J. To brag of; to difplay with oftentatious himiaffe. 

fharned'j 1 ^ ^ th ‘ nS “ h ‘ m ° f y ou >° * am n <* a- 

vrL the W UChf f <?d - to g ‘/ e god the P raife of hif goodnefs- 
yeuhey did it only, in order to hoaji the intereft they had ii 

2. To magnify ; to exalt. dtterbury. 

JSKJ St *-** - ***•—"•?»• 

,h “ r “” ‘■Tft'SiSS 

Boast, n.f. [from the verb.] J “ m xcvlL 7- 

i. A caufe of boafting ; an occafion of pride ; the thing boafted 
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Bob 

Not Fyro, nor Myccne, match her name, 

Nor great Alcmenn, the proud boaji s of fame. Pope's Odyjf. 

2v An expreffion of oftentation; a proud fpeech. 

Thou that makeft thy boaji of the law, through breaking 
the law difhonoureft thou God ? Pom. ii 2-° 

The world is more apt to find fault than to commend ;* the 
boaji will probably be cenfurcd, when the great action that oc- 
calioned it, is forgotten. Spectator, N° zee 

Lo aster. n.f [from boaji.] Abragger; a man that vaunts 
any tiling oftentatioufly. 

Complaints the more candid and judicious of the chymifts 
themfelves. are wont to make of thofe boajlcrs, that confidently 
pretend, that they have cxtra&ed the fait or fulphur of quick- 
hlver, when they have difguifed it by additaments, wherewith 
it refembles the concretes. Boyle 

No more delays, vain boajier ! but be^in ; 

I prophefy beforehand I {hall win : 

Pll teach you how to brag another time. Dryden' s Virgil. 

He the proud boajiers fent, with ftern afiault, 
t Down to the realms of night. Philips. 

Bo as tf ul. adj. [from boaji and full.] Oftentatious ; inclined 
to brag. 

Boajiful , and rough, your firft fon is a ’fquire ; 

The next a tradefman, meek,- and much a liar. Pope. 

Bo'astingly. adv. [from boajiing.] Oftentatioufly. 

We look on it as a pitch of impiety, bodjiingly to avow our 
fms ; and it deferves to be confidered, whether this kind of con- 
fefling them, have not fome affinity with it. Decay of Piety. 

BOAT. n.f. [bat, Saxon.] 

1. A veffel to pafs the water in. It is ufually diftinguilhed from 
other veffels, by being fmaller and uncovered, and commonly 
moved by rowing. 

I do not think that any one nation, the Syrian excepted, to 
whom the knowledge of the ark came, did find out at once 
the device of either {hip or boat , in which they durft venture 
themfelves upon the feas. B.alcigh's Efj'ays. 

An effeminate fcoundrel multitude ! 

Whofe utmoft daring is to crofs the Nile, 

In painted boats, to fright the crocodile. Tate. Juv. fat. xv. 

2 . A fhip of a fmall fize ; as, a pajfage boat , pacquet boat , advice 
boat , fiy boat. 

Boa'tion. n.f. [from Mare, Lat.] Roar; noife ; loud found. 

In Meffina infurredlion, the guns were heard from thence 
as far as Augufla and Syracufe, about an hundred Italian miles. 
Thefe diftances being, in a ftiort time, in loud boations. 

Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 

Bo'atman. \ n - f* [from boat and man.] He that manages a 

Bc/atsman. S boat. 

Boatfmen through the cryftal water fhow. 

To wond’ring paffengers, the walls below. Dryden. 

That booby Phaon only was unkind, 


An ill-bred boatman , rough as waves and wind. 


Prior. 


BOD 

The gaudy goffip, when {lie’s fet agog, 
n jewels dreft, and at each ear a bob. ^Dryd. r. -. 

2. The word repeated at the end of a ffanza. J ^ ' vl * 

3. A biow. bcd ’ to bed ’ wm be the M of *■ lbn e- Djlr^ 

* taunted » y e ^ fonietimes with pinches, 


and bobs. 


nips, 


Boatswain, n.f [from boat and fivain.] An officer on board 
a fhip, who has charge of all her rigging, ropes, cables, anchors, 
fails, flags, colours, pendants, &c. He alfo takes care of the 
long-boat and its furniture, and fleers her either by himfelf or 
his mate. He calls out the feveral gangs and companies to the 
execution of their watches, works, and fpells ; and he is alfo a 
kind of provoft marihal, feizes, and puniflies all offenders, that 
are fentenced by the captain, or court martial of the whole 
fleet. Harris. 

Sometimes the meaneft boatfwain may help to preferve the 
{flip from finking. How el' s Pre-eminence of Parliament. 

To BOB. v. a. [of uncertain etymology; Skinner deduces it 
from bobo , foolifh, Span.] 

1. To cut. Junius. 

2. To beat ; to drub ; to bang. 

Thofe baftard Britons, whom our fathers 
Have in their own land beaten, bobb'd, and thump’d. 

Shakcfp. Richard III. 

3. To cheat ; to gain by fraud. 

I have bobbed his brain more than he has beat my bones. 

Shake fp. Troilus and Crejftda . 

Live, Rodorigo f 
He calls me to a reffitution large, 

Of gold and jewels, that I bobb'd from him, 

As gifts to Defdemona. Shakcfp. Othello. 

Here we have been worrying one another, who fhould have 
the booty, till this curled fox has bobbed us both on’t. L'Efr. 

To Bob. v. n. To play backward and forward ; to play loofely 
againfl: any thing. 

And fometimes lurk I in a goffip’s bowl. 

In very likenefs of a roafted crab ; 

And when {he drinks, againfl: her lips I bob , 

And on her wither’d dewlap pour the ale. Midfum. N. Dr. 

They comb, and then they order ev’ry hair ; 

A birthday jewel bobbing at their ear. Dryd. Per fms, fat. i. 

You may tell her. 

I’m rich in jewels, rings, and bobbing pearls. 

Pluck’d from Moors ears. Dry den's Spend fa Friar . 

Bob. n. f [from the verb neuter.] 

1 . Something that hangs fo as to play loofely ; generally an orna- 
ment at the ear; a pendant; an ear-ring. 


/I VI 5 , * 

Bobbin, n.f [bobine, Fr. from lonibyx, Lat.] A 

wood, With a notch, to wind the thre’ad about when wo^ 
weave lace. ’ n w °men 

I he things you follow, and make fongs on now, ffiould 
fent to knit, or fit down to bobbins, or bonedace. rtt 
J ° b ® °RK. nsf [ from bobbin and zvork.] W ork woven with 

Not netted nor woven with warp and woof, but after A* 
manner of bobhinwork. <W, ]££ 

Bo bcherry. .n.f. . [from bob and cherry .] A plajn amow chil 

mouth 111 WhlCH dlC IS hung f ° aS t0 bob agaiiSl the 

Bobchcrry teaches at once two noble virtues, patience and 
conitancy ; the firft, in adhering to the purfuic of one end- 
the latter, in bearing a difappointment. Arb. and Pop. M. Scr 

Bo bt ail. [from bob , in the fenfe of cut.] Cut tail ; ffi ert t;u ]’ 

Avaunt, you curs ! 

Be thy mouth or black or white, 

Or bobtail like, or trundle tail, 

, Tom will make him weep- and wail. . Shakcfp. Hum Lear. 

Bo btailed. adj. [from bobtail] Having a tail cut, orihort. 
There was a bobtailcdeur cried in a gazette, and' one that 
found him, brought him home to. his mafter. L’Ejlrawe. 

B obvVig. n. f. [from bob and wig.] A fliort wig. 

A young fellow riding towards us full gallop, with a bobwig 
and a black lilken bag tied to it, ftopt fliort at the coach, to afk 
us how far thejudges were behind. Spectator , N° 129. 

Bo casine. n.J. A fort of linen cloth ; a fine buckram. Diet. 

Bo'ckelet. ' 

Bo'ckeret. 

To BODE. v. a. [bobian, Sax.j To portend ; to be die omen 
of. It is ufed in a fenfe of either good or bad. 

This bodes fome Arrange eruption to our ftate. Hamlet . 
By this defign, you have oppofed their falle' policy, with 
true and great wifdom ; what they bodedwou\C\ be a mifehief to 
us, you are providing, {hail be one of our principal ftrengths. 

Sprat's Sermons . 

It happen’d once, a boding prodigy ! 

A fwarm of bees that cut the liquid fky, 

Upon the topmoft branch in clouds alight. Dryden. s Mneid. 

If firy red his glowing globe defeends. 

High winds and furious tempefts he portends : 

But if his cheeks are fwoln with livid blue. 

He bodes wet weather by his watry hue. Dryden' s Georg. 

To Bode. v. n. To be an omen ; to forefhew. 

Sir, give me leave to fay, whatever now 
The omen prove, it boded well to you. Dryden' s Aurengz. 

Bo'dement. n.f. [from bode.] Portent; omen; prognoftick. 

This foclifli, dreaming, fuperftitious girl 
Makes all thefe bodements. Shakefp. Troilus and CreJJida. 

Macbeth {hall never vanquifht be, until 
Great Birnam wood to Dunfinane’s high hill 
Shall come againfl: him. 


I n 'f A kind of long-winged hawk. 


Did. 


-That will never be : 


Sweet bodements , good. Shakcfp . Macbeth. 

To Bodge, v. n. [a word in Shakcfp care, which is perhaps cor- 
rupted from boggle.] To boggle ; to flop ; to fail. 

With this we charg’d again ; but out ! alas, 

We bodg'd again ; as I have feen a fwan, 

With bcotleft labour, fv/im againfl: the tide. 1 Shakefp. H. VI. 
BoTice. n.J. [from bodies.] Stays; a waiftcoat quilted with 
whalebone, worn by women. 

Pier bodice halfway {he unlac’d, 

About his arms flic Jflily cait 

The filken band, and held him faft. ■ Prior. 

This confideration fliould keep ignorant nurfes and bodice 
makers from meddling. Locke on Education , §11* 

Bodiless, adj. [from body.] Incorporeal; without a body. 
Which bodilefs and immaterial are. 

And can be only lodg’d within our minds. Davies. 

This is the very coinage of your brain, 

This bodilefs creation eeftafy 

Is very cunning in. Shakefp * Hamlet. 

Thefe are but fliadows. 

Phantoms bodilefs and vain, 

Empty viflons of the brain. Sim ft. 

Bo'dily. adj. [from body. j 

1. Corporeal; containing body. 

What refemblance could wood or done bear to a fpirit- void 
of all fenfible qualities, and bodily dimenfions ? South. 

2. Relating to the body, not the mind. 

Of fuch as reforted to our Saviour Chrift, being prefent on 
earth, there came not any unto him with betu fuctefs, for the 
benefit of their fouls everlambg happinefs, than they v/hofe bo- 
d'd y neceffities yave c-ccafion of Peeking relief. Flecker, b. v, 

. Virtue 


B 0 D 

Virtue atones for bodily ilefeas; beauty is nothing worth, 
Without a mind. . „ . VEJlrange. 

As clearnefs of the bodily eye doth difpofe it for a quicker 
flaht fo doth freedom from luft and paffion, dilpofe us for the 
nKifl’perfea ads of reafon. . _ Eillotjm. 

I would not have children much beaten for their faults, be- 
caufe I would not have them think bodily pain the greateftpu- 
nifhment. Locke on Education, ^ 1 15* 

3. Real ; adlual. . 

Whatever hath been thought on in this flate, 

That could be brought to bodily acP, ere Rome 

Had circumvention? Shakejp. Condemns. 

Bo'dily. adv. Corporeally ; united with matter. > 

It is his human nature, in which the godhead dwells bodily , 
that is advanced to thefe honours, and to this empire. Watts. 

Bo'dkin. n. J. [boddiken, or fmall- body, Skinner.] 

I An inftrument with a fmall blade and fhafp point, ufed to bore 
holes. 

Each of them had bodkins in their hands, wherewith conti- 
nually they pricked him. Sidney's Arcadia. 

2. A11 inftrument to draw a thread or ribbond through a loop. 

Or plung’d in lakes bf bitter wafhes lie. 

Or wedg’d whole ages in a bodkin's eye. Pope's R. of the L. 

3. An inftrument to drefs the hair. 

You took conftant care 
The bodkin, comb, and eflence to prepare : 

For this your locks in papei-durance bound. Pope. 

BODY, n.f [bobig, Saxon ; it originally flgnified the height or 
ftature of a man.] 

1. The material fubftance of an animal, oppofed to the immate- 
rial foul. 

All the valiant men arofe, and went all night, and took the 
body of Saul, and the bodies of his fons, from the wall. 

1 Sam. xxxi. 12. 

Take no thought for your life, what ye {ball eat, or what ye 
lhall drink ; nor yet for your body, what ye {hall put on. 

Matt. vi. 25. 

By cuftom, pra&ice, and patience, all difficulties and hard- 
fhips, whether of body or of fortune, are made eafv to us. 

L'EJlrangc. 

2. Matter ; oppofed to fpirit. 

3. A perfon ; a human being ; whence fomebody, and nobody. 

Surely, a wife body's part it weie not, to put out his Are, be- 
caufe his foolifh neighbour, from whom he borrowed where- 
with to kindle it, might fay, were it not for me, thou wouldft 
freeze. Hooker , b. iv. § 9. 

A deflowred maid ! 

And by an eminent body, that enforc’d 

The law againfl: it ! Shakejp. Meafure for Mcaf are. 

'Vis a paffing fhame. 

That I, unworthy body as I am, 

Should cenfure thus one lovely gentleman. Sh. Two G. of Ver. 
No body feeth me ; what need I to fear ? the Moft High will 
not remember my fins. Ecclus, xxiii. 18. 

All civility and reafon obliged every body to fubmit. Cldrend. 
Good may be drawn out of evil, and a body's life may be 
faved, without having any obligation to his prelerver. L'EJlr. 

4. Reality ; oppofed to reprefentation. 

A fhadow of things to come ; but the body is of Chri fk.Coloff. 

5. A collective mafs ; a joint power. 

Fhcre is in the knowledge both of God and man this cer- 
tainty, that life and death have divided between them the whole 

of mankind. . Hooker.b.v.%^. 

I here were fo many difaffe&ed perfons of the nobility, that 
there imght a body Cart up for the king. Clarendon , b. viii 
. , When pigmies pretend to form themfelves into a body, 
u is time for us, who are men of figure, to look about us. 

. Addifon. Guardian, N° 108. 

6. The mam army; the battle; diftincl from the wings,- van 

The van of the king’s army was led by the general and 

1 m ° t ’, in J t ,- G Was t * le king and the prince; and the 

rear confifted of one thoufand foot,- commanded under colonel 

Inelweli. , , ... 

a . , Clarendon, b. vm. 

7. A eorporation; a number of men united by fome common 

J/i' 1 ® r ' ow ™ cnt ' on f particular, wherein your whole body 
^myfide 7 ^ ^ the lait /> £ ° * man! 

cha^!; in ?r, m0re comm °'’’ than t0 hear that reverend fbdy 

for *■" n 4 

8. rhe outward condition. 

. h.„ 

‘-si: fjxiase 1 - 

whenceTy "he"i hy from 

ward, and, ^afterward h U P lla£ ?* J as far as lt bended weft- 
This citv h i • h J, a branch thcreof * Raleigh's Hi /l or v 
Italy, by wind? mn U P into the body of 

‘ } ,n ‘& ht fu ?ply many countries with fiih. 

Addijon's Remarks on Italy. 


Boyle 


Jiven a metalline ooay, ««« 
or animal, may, by fire, be turned into water. 

11. [In geometry.] Any folid figure. 

12. A pandeft; a general colle&ion ; as, a body of the civil law : 

a body of divinity. 

13. Strength ; as, wine of a good body. 

Body-cloaths. n.f [from body and cloaths.] Cloathing for 
horfes that are dieted. 

However it be, I am informed, that feveral affes are kept in 
body- deaths, and fweated every moriiing upon the heath. 

Addifon. Sped at or, N° 173* 

To Bo'dy. v. a. [from thertoun.] To produce in fome form. 
As imagination bodies fortii 
The forms of things unknown, tlie poet’s pen 
Turns them to fhape. Shakefp . Mtdfwnmer E ight's Dream. 
BOG. n.f. [bog, foft, Irifli.] A marifii ; a morafs ; a ground 
too foft to bear the weight of the body. 

Through fire and through flame, through ford and whirl- 
pool, o’er bog and quagmire. Shakefp. King Lear. 

A gulf profound ! as that Serbcnian bog, 

. Betwixt Damiata. and Mount Caflus old. Par. Loft, b. ii. 
He walks r upon bogs and whirlpools; wherefoever he treads, 

• he finks. South. 

Learn from fo great a wit, a land of bogs 
With ditches fenc’d, a heaven fat with fogs. Dryden. 

He is drawn, by a fort of ignis fat tins, into bogs and mire, al- 
moft every day of his life. IVatts's Improvement of the Mind . 
Bog-trotter, n.f. [from bog aild trot.] One that lives in a 
boggy country. 

To BOGGLE, v. [from bogil, Dutch, afpedfre ; a bugbear j 
a phantom. J 

1. To ftart ; to fly back ; to fear to come forward. 

You boggle Ihrcwdly; every feather {tarts you. 

Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 
We ftart and boggle at every unufual appearance, and cannot 
endure the fight of the bugbear. Glanvillc's Scepfts , c. 1 6, 

Nature, that rude; and in her firft eflay. 

Stood boggling at the roughnefs of the way 
Us’d to the road, unknowing to return, 

^ Goes boldly on, and loves the path when worn. Dryden, 

2. To hefitate ; to be in doubt. 

And never boggle to feftore 
The members you deliver o’er. 

Upon demand. ' Hudibras, p. iii. r. h 

The well-lhaped changeling is a man that has a rational 
foul, fay you. Make the ears a little longer, and more point- 
ed, and the nofe a little flatter than ordinary, and then you be- 
gin to boggle. ■ Lode . 

3. i o play faff and loofe ; to diffemble. ’ 

When lummoned to his la'ft end, it was no time for him to 

„ h ?® le with the worfd - t Howel's Vocal Forejl. 

Boggler. n.f [from boggle.] A doubter ; a timorous man. 

You have been a boggier ever. Shakcfp. Ant. and Cleop. 
Boggy, adj. [from, bog.] Marlhy ; fwampy. 

Their country was very narrow, low, and boggy, and, by 
great incuftry and expen ces, defended from the fea.* Arbnthnot. 
Bo G HOUSE, n.f [from bog and houfej A houfe of office. 

Bore a. n.J [an Indian wold.] A fpecies of tea, of higher 
colour, and more aftringent tafte, than green tea 

Goarfe pewter appearing to confift chiefly of lead, is part of 
the bales in which bohea tea was brought from China. IVoodw. 
As fome frail cup of China’s fitireftmcld, 

I he tumults of the boiling bohea braves. 

And holds fecure the coftee’s fable waves. Ti ke'l 

She went from op’ra, park, affembly, play, 

JL° morn »»g walks,- and pray’rs three hours a dmy • 

1 o part her tune ’twixt reading and bohea , 

'-r rorf 11 ^’ anti ber f°btary tea. pJ. e 

To BOIL. v. n. [louiller, Fr. bullio, Lat. ] r * 

1. I o be agitated by heat; to fluctuate with heat. 

JS™ t‘ l the *7 whirlpools. Chapman's Odsffey. 

Sls there the w,,o!e ° ccan ^ ^ 

2. To be hot ; to be fervent, or effervefeent. Oenthy. 

L hat (trength with which mv boiling youth was f^uTh* 
When in the vale of Balafor I fought.“ brydsns 

Tin -i Well I knew. 

What perils youthful ardour would purfue, 

Lit boiling blood would carry thee too far. Drvden’t 

3. T o move with an agitation like that of boiling water. ‘ 

1 hen headlong {hoots beneath thedaffiino- tide 

j C t: ! cmbl [ r ‘S fins thc boiling waves divided ’ 

In the dubious point, v/hete, with the pool 

a mixt , tbc trembling ftream, or where it boils 
Around the ftone. Z, - r _ 

To tobe mad4 thS 

In the cauldron boil and bake cl i - 

5* -to cook by boiffno- ^hahe J p. Macbeti 


It you live in a rich family, roafting and hill 
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the dignity of your office, and which it becomes you to be ig- 
norant of. Swift’s Directions to the Cook. 

6. To boil over. To run over the veffel with heat. 

A few foft words and a kifs, and the good man melts ; fee 
how nature works and boils over in him. Congreve s Old Batchcl. 

This hollow was a vaft cauldron, filled with melted matter, 
which, as it boiled over in any part, ran down the Tides of the 
mountain. Addifon on Italy . 

To Boil. v.a. To heat, by putting into boiling water ; to feeth. 
To try whether feeds be old or new, the fenfe cannot in- 
form ; but if you boil them in water, the new feeds will fprout 
fooner. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

In eggs boiled and roafted, into which the water entereth not 
at all, there is fcarce any difference to be difeerned. Bacon. 
Boil, n.f See Bile. 

Bo'ilary. n.f. [from to boil.] A place at the fait- works where 
the fait is boiled. 

Bo'iler. n.f [from boil.] 

1 . The perfon that boils any thing. 

That fuch alterations of terrettrial matter are not impoffible, 
feems evident from that notable pra&ice of the boilers of falt- 
petre. . Boyle. 

2. The veffel in which any thing is boiled. 

This coffee-room is much frequented ; and there are gene- 
rally feveral pots and boilers before the fire. Woodward. 

BOISTEROUS, adj. [ byjler , furious, Dutch.] 

1. Violent; loud; roaring; ftormy. 

By a divine inftincf, men’s minds miftruft 
Enfuing danger; as by proof we fee 

The waters fwell before a boijlerous ftorm. Shakefp. R. III. 

As when loud winds a well-grown oak would rend 
Up by the roots, this way and that they bend 
His reeling trunk, and with a boifl’rous found 
Scatter his leaves, and drew them on the ground. Waller. 

2. Turbulent; tumultuous; furious. 

Spirit of peace. 

Wherefore do you fo ill tranflate yourfelf 
Out of the fpeech of peace, that bears fuch grace, 

Into the harfh and boijt’rous tongue of war ? Shakefp. H. IV. 

His fweetnefs won a more regard 
Unto his place, than all the boijl’rous moods 
That ignorant greatnefs pra&ifeth. Ben. Johnfon's Catiline'. 

God, into the hands of their deliverer. 

Puts invincible might. 

To quell the mighty of the earth, th’ oppreffor. 

The brute and boijl’rous force of violent men. Milton. 

Still muft I beg thee not to name Sempronius : 

Lucia ; I like not that loud boifterous man. Addifon’ s Cato . 

3. Unwieldy. 

His boijlerous club, fo buried in the ground, 

He could not rearen up again fo light, 

But that the knight him at avantage found. Fairy Q. b. i. 

4. It is ufed by Woodward of heat. 

When the fun hath gained a greater ftrength, the heat be- 
comes too powerful and boijlerous for them. Natural Hijlory. 
Boisterously, adv. [from boijlerous .] Violently ; tumultu- 


oufly. 

' A feeptre fnatch’d, with an unruly hand, 

Muft be as boijleroufy maintain’d, as gain’d. Sh. King John. 

Thofe are all remains of the univerfal deluge, when the wa- 
ter of the ocean, being boijleroujly turned out upon the earth, 
bore along with it all moveable bodies. Woodward’s N. Hijl. 

Another faculty of the intellect comes boijleroujly in, and 
wakes me from fo pleafing a dream. Swift’s Letters. 

Bo'isterousness. n.f [from boifterous.] The ftate or quality 
of being boifterous ; tumultuoufnefs ; turbulence. 

JBo'lary. adj. [from bole.] Partaking of the nature of bole, or 

clay. 

A weak and inanimate kind of loadftone, with a few mag- 
netical lines, but chiefly confifting of a bolary and clammy fub- 
fl. anC e. Browns Vulgar Err ours, b. ii. c. 3. 


BOLD. adj. [balb, Saxon.] 

j. Daring; brave ;ftout; courageous ; magnanimous ; fearlefs; 
intrepid. 

The wicked flee when no man purfueth ; but the righteous 
are bold as a lion. Erov. xxviii. 1 . 

I have feen the councils of a noble country grow bold , or ti- 
morous, according to the fits of his good or ill health that ma- 
naged them. _ . Temple. 

2 . Executed with fpirit, and without mean caution. 

Thefe, nervous, bold ; thofe, languid and remifs. Rofcom. 

The cathedral church is a very bold work, and a mafter- 
piece in Gothick architeaure. Addifon on Italy. 

3. Confident; not fcrupulous ; not timorous. 

We were bold in our God to fpeak unto you the gofpel of 
God with much contention. 1 Fhejf. ii. 2. 

I can be bold to fay, that this age is adorned with fome men 
of that judgment, that they could open new and undifeovered 
ways to knowledge. Locke . 

4. Impudent; rude. 

In thy profperity he will be as thyfelf, and will be bold over 
thy fervants. If thou be brought low, he will be againft thee. 

} . Ecclus. vi. 1 r. 


Shakefp. Hamlet . 


5. Licentious ; fuch as (hew great liberty of fiaion. 

Which no bold tales of Gods or monfters fwell, 

, P But human paffions, fuch as with us dwell. Wall** 

6. Standing out to the view ; ftriking to the eye. 

Catechrefes and hyperboles are to be ufed judicioufly, and 
placed in poetry, as heightenings and Ihadows are in paiAtinl 
to make the figures bolder , and caufe it to ftand off to fight. * 

Dryden’s State of Innocence, Preface 

7. Open ; fmooth ; even; level : a failor’s term. J ' 

Her dominions lie fcattered, and have bold acceffible coafts 

q cr j Howel’s Vocal For eft. 

°* 1 ° make bol d- To take freedoms : a phrafe not grammatical* 
though common. To be bold is better ; as, I was bold to fpeak . 1 
I have made bold to fend to your wife; 

My fuit is, that fhe will to Defdemona 
Procure me fome accefs. Shakefp. Othello 

Making fo bold. 

My fears forgetting manners, to unfeal 
Their grand commiffion. 

And were y’ as good as George a Green, 

I Ihall make bold to turn agen. Hudibras , p. ii. c . ii. 

I durft not make thus bold with Ovid, left fome future Mil- 
bourn fhould arife. Dryden’s Fables , Preface. 

Some men have the fortune to be efleemed wits, only for 
making bold to feoff at thefe things, which the greateft part of 
mankind reverence. Tillotfon. 

To Bo'lden. v. a. [from bold.] To make bold ; to give con- 
fidence. 

Quick inventers, and fair ready fpeakers, being boldened with 
their prefent abilities, to fay more, and perchance better too, 
at the fudden, for that prefent, than any other can do, ufe lefs 
help of diligence and ftudy. Afchajn’s Schoolmafter. 

I am much too vent’rous. 

In tempting of your patience ; but am bolder! d 
Under your promis’d pardon. Shakejp. Henry \ III. 

Bo'ldface. n.f. [from bold and face.] Impudence; faucinefs; 
a term of reproach and reprehenfion. 

How now, boldface ! cries an old trot ; firrah, we eat our 
own hens, I’d have you to know ; and what you eat, you fteal. 

LEft range. 

Bo'ldfaced. adj. [from bold and face.] Impudent. 

I have feen thofe fillieft of creatures ; and, feeing their rare 
works, I have feen enough to confute all the boldfaced atheifts 
of this age. Bramhall againjt Hobbes. 

Bo'ldly. adv. [from bold.] 

It In a bold manner ; with courage; with fpirit. 

Thus we may boldly fpeak, being ftrengthened with the ex- 
ample of fo reverend a prelate. Hooker , b. v. § 19. 

I fpeak to fubje&s, and a fubjedt fpeaks, 

Stirr’d up by heav’n thtis boldly for his king. Shakefp. R. III. 
2- It may perhaps be fometimes ufed in a bad fenfe, for impudently. 
Bo'ldness. n.f. [from bold.] 

1. Courage; bravery; intrepidity; fpirit; fortitude; magnani- 
mity; daringnefs. 

Herhorfe fhe rid fo, as might fliew a fearful boldnefs , daring 
to do that, which fhe knew not how to do. Sidney , b. ii. 

2. Exemption from caution, and fcrupulous nicety. 

The boldnefs of the figures is to be hidden, fometimes by the 
addrefs of the poet, that they may work their effeift upon the 
mind. Dryden s State of Innocence , Preface. 

3. Freedom ; liberty. 

Great is my boldnefs of fpeech toward you ; great is my glo- 
rying in you. 2 Cor. vii. 4. 

4. Confident truft in God.. 

Our fear excludeth not that boldnefs which becometh faints. 

Hooker , b. v. § 47. 

We have boldnefs and accefs with confidence, by the faith 
of him. Ephef. iii. 12 . 

Having therefore boldnefs to enter into the holieft by the 
blood of Jefus. Heb.x.iq* 

5. Affurance; freedom from fear. 

Wonderful is the cafe of boldnefs in civil bufinefs ; what firft ? 
Boldnefs. What fecond, and third ? Boldnefs. And yet boldnefs 
is a child of ignorance and bafenefs, far inferiour to other 
parts. Bacon’s Effays , N° 12. 

Sure if the guilt were theirs, they could not charge thee 
With fuch a gallant boldnefs: if ’twere thine. 

Thou couldft not hear’t with fuch a filent (corn. Denham. 
His diftance, though it does not inftrudl him to think wi er 
than other princes, yet it helps him to fpeak with mor eboldnejs 

what he thinks. _ e “ 

Boldnefs is the power to fpeak or do what we intend, be ore 

others, without fear or diforder. Lee e. 

6. Impudence. . 

That moderation, which ufeth to fupprefs boldnefs, an 
make them conquer that fuffer. Hooker , Dedication. 

BOLE. n.f. 

1. The body or trunk of a tree. i . , » 

All fell upon the high-hair’d oaks, and down their curie 

brows . , a 

Fell buftling to the earth ; and up went all the boles* 
boughs. Chapman’s 
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But when the fmoother bole from knots } S ;/ Ceor?. 
We make a deep incifion in the tree. Dryden r 1 g 5 £• 

View well this tree, the queen of all the grove ; 

How vaft her bole, how wide her arms are fpread ; 

How high above the reft {he (hoots her head ! Dryden. 

2 * ^ole Armeniack is an aftringent earth, which takes its name 
from Armenia, the country from which we have it. V oodwa , d. 

<2 A meafure of corn, containing fix bufliels. 

3 Of good barley put eight boles , that is, about 

quarters, in a ftone trough. 

B0<Ll MuJ great'firy ball, fwiftly hurried through the air, and 
generally drawing a tail after it. Ariftotle calls rt copra There 
have often been immenfe balls of this kind. Mufchenbrock. 

Boll. n.f. A round ftalk or ftem; as, a boll of flax. t 
To Boll. v. n. [from the noun.] To rife in a ltalk. 

And the flax and the barley was fmitten : for the barley was 
in the ear, and the flax was boiled. Exodus , ix. 3 1 . 

BOLSTER. n.fr [bolyepe, Sax. bolfler, Dutch.] 
j. Something laid on the bed, to raife and fupport the head; 
commonly a bag filled with down or feathers. 

Perhaps fome cold bank is her bolfler now, 

' Or ’gainft the rugged bark of fome broad elm. 

Leans her unpillow’d head. Milton. 

This arm Ihall be a bolfler for thy head ; 

I’ll fetch clean ftraw to make a foldier’s bed; Gay. 

2. A pad, or quilt, to hinder any preflure, or fill up any vacuity. 

Up goes her hand, and off fhe flips 
The boljlers that fupply her hips. Swift. 

3. A pad, or comprefs, to be laid on a wound. 

The bandage is the girt, which hath a bolfler in the middle, 
and the ends tacked firmly together. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

4. In horfemanlhip. 

The bolfters of a faddle are thofe parts raifed upon the bows, 
to hold the rider’s thigh. Farrier s Did . 

To Bo'lster. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fupport the head with a bolfter. 

2. To afford a bed to. 

Mortal eyes do fee them bolfter , 

More than their own. Shakefp. Othello. 

3. To hold wounds together with a comprefs. 

The practice of boljlering the cheeks forward, does little fer- 
vice to the wound, and is very uneafy to the patient. Sharp. 

4. To fupport; to hold up; to maintain. This is now an ex- 
preffion fomewhat coarfe and obfolete. 

We may be made wifer by the publick perfuafions grafted in 
men’s minds, fo they be ufed to further the truth, not to bolfter 
errour. Hooker , b. iii. § 4. 

The lawyer fets his tongue to fale for the bolftering out of 
unjuft caufes. Hakewell on Providence. 

It was the way of many to bolfter up their crazy, doating 
confciences with confidences. South. 

BOLT. n.f. [boult , Dutch ; ftb'hiq.] 

1 . An arrow ; a dart (hot from a crofsbow. 

Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fell; 

It fell upon a little weftern flower ; 

Before milk white, now purple with love’s wound. 

Shakefp. Midfummer Night’s Dream. 
The blunted bolt againft the nymph he dreft ; 

But, with the (harp, transfix’d Apollo’s breaft. Dryden. 

2. Lightning ; a thunderbolt. 

Sing’d with the flames, and with the bolts transfix’d. 

With native earth your blood the monfters mix’d. Dryden. 

3. Bolt upright ; that is, upright as an arrow. 

Brufh-iron, native or from the mine, confifteth of long 
ftriae, about the thicknels of a fmall knitting needle, bolt upright , 
like the bridles of a ftiff brufh. Grew’s Mufceum. 

As I ftood bolt upright upon one end, one of the ladies burft 
DUt * Addifon. Spedator , N° 90. 

4. The bar of a door, fo called from being ftrait like an arrow ; 
we now fa y,Jhoot the bolt , when we fpeak of fattening or open- 
ing a door. 

’Tis not in thee, to oppofe the bolt 

Againft my coming in. Shakefp. King Lear. 

5. An iron to faften the legs of a prifoner. 

Away with him to prifori; lay bolts enough upon him. 

6 a r . a • c ta Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

0. A (pot or ftain. See Blood-boltered. 

That fupernal judge, that ftirs good thoughts 
in my breaft, of ftrong authority. 

To look into the bolts and ftains of right. 

* To Bolt. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To (hut or faften w r ith a bolt. 

1 he bolted gates flew open at the blaft ; 

T n ^° rm in » and Arcite ftood aghaft. Dryden 
* ^ rt out 5 or throw out precipitantly. 

hate when vice can bolt her arguments, 

, T Vfi VirtUe h ? ?° t0n s ue t0 check her pride. Milton 

' V " 'ittf a u ^ ° r , pm ’ t0 pin ; to kee P to gether. 

Whirh / h ? 1 u . ld / each the axe] > where the pins are, 

Vol I ° US framC 5 that 1 mi S ht P ul1 th em out. B. Johnf 


Shakefp. Ii. John. 
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4. To fetter; to (hackle. 

It is great 

To do that thing that ends all other deeds, 

Which (hackles accidents, and bolts up change. 

Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

5. To fift ; or feparatfe the parts of any thing with a lieve. [bln- 
ter Fr. j 

Saying, he now had bcultcd all the flour. 

And that it was a groom of bafe degree,. 

Which of my love was partner. Latry Queen, b. n. c. 4* 

In the bolting and fitting of fourteen years of power and fa- 
vour, all that came out could not be pure meal. W ottbn. 

I cannot bolt this matter to the bian, ■ . 

As Bradwardin and holy Auftin can. Dryden s Fables. 

6. To examine by fitting; to try out; to lay open. 

It would be well bolted out, whether great refradions may 
not be made upon reflections, as well as upon direct beams. 

Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N 3 .762. 
The judge, or jury, or parties, or the council, or attohnes, 
propounding occafional queftions, beats and bolts out the truth 
much better than when the witnefs delivers only a formal feries. 

Hale's Hijlory of the Common Law. 

Time and nature will bolt out the truth of things, through 
all difguifes. L’Eftrange. 

7. To purify ; to purge. 

The fanned fnow 

That’s bolted by the northern blaft twice o’er. W liter's Tale. 
To Bolt. v. n. 'Fo fpring out with fpeed and fuddennefs ; to 
ftart out with the quickneis of an arrow. 

This Puck feems but a dreaming dolt, 

Still walking like a ragged colt, 

And oft out of a bufh doth bolt , 

Of purpofe to deceive us. Drayton' s Nymphid. 

They eredfed a fort, and from thence they bolted like beafts 
of the foreft, fometimes into the foreft, fometimes into the 
woods and faftneffes, and fometimes back again to their den. 

. Bacon’s War zvith Spain. 
As the houfe was all in a flame, out bolts a moufe from the 
ruins, to fave herfelf. L’Eftrange. 

I have reflected on thofe men, who, from time to time, have 
fliot themfelves into the world. I have feen many fucceffiohs 
of them; fome bolting out upon the ftage with vaft applaufe, 
and others hiffed oft'. Dryden . 

The birds to foreign feats repair’d. 

And beafts, that bolted out, and faw the foreft bar’d. Dryd. 
Bolt-rope, n.f [from bolt and rope.] The rope on which 
the fail of a (hip is fewed and fattened. Sea Did. 

BoLter. n.f [from the verb.] A fieve to feparate meal from 
bran or hulks ; or to feparate finer from coarfer parts. 

Thefe hakes, and divers others of the fore-cited, are taken 
with threads, and fome of them with the bolter , which is a 
fpiller of a bigger fize. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

Dowlas, filthy dowlas : I have given them away to bakers 
wives, and they have made bolters of them. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

With a good ftrong chopping-knife mince the two capons, 
bones and all, as fmall as ordinary minced meat ; put them in- 
to a large neat bolter. Bacon’s Natural Hi ft. N° 46. 

When fupercilioufly he fifts 

Through coarfeft boBer others gifts. Hudibras, p i. c. iii. 
Bo'lthead. n.f A long ftrait-necked glafs vellel, for chymi- 
cal diftillations, called alfo a matrafs, or receiver. 

This fpirit abounds in fait, which may be feparted, by put- 
ting the liquour into a bolthead , with a long and narrow neck. 

Boyle s Sceptical Chymiftrp. 
Bo'lting-house. n.f [from bolt and houfe.] The place where 
meal is fitted . 

The jade is returned as white, and as powdered, as if fhe 
had been at work in a bolting-houfe. Dennis’s Letters . 

Bo'ltsprit. I n.f A maft running out at the head of a (hip; 
Bo'wsprit. 5 not (landing upright, but aflope.. The but-end 
of it is generally fet againft the foot of the foremaft ; fo that 
they aie a flay to one another. The length without board is 
fufficient to let its fails hang clear of all incumbrances. If the 
boltfprit fail in bad weather, the foremaft cannot hold lono- after 
Bowfprit is perhaps the right fpellinp Sea Didionary. 

Sometimes I’d divide, 

And burn in many places ; on the topmaft. 

The yards, and boltfprit, would I flame diftinaiy. Sh, Temp. 
Bo LUS. n.f. [0 o?^k] a form of medicine, in which the ingre- 
dients are made up into a foft mafs, larger than pills, to be 
fwallowed at once. 

Keep their bodies foluble the while by clyfters, lenitive lo- 
lufes of caffia and manna, with fyrup of violets. Wifeman. 
By poets we are well affur’d, ' 

That love, alas ! can ne’er be cur’d ; 

A complicated heap of ills, 

Defpilino; bolufes and pills. o -/i 

BOMB, n.f jbcmbus, Lat.] 

1. A loud noife. 

There was an upper chamber, which being thouoht weak 
was fupported by a pillar of iron, of the bignefs of one’s arm 
m the mid ft , which, it you had ftruck, would make a little fiat 

3 1 noife 
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iioife in the i*oom, but a great bomb in the chamber beneath. 

Bacon's Natural Hijl. 151. 

fe. A hollow iron ball> or (hell, filled with gunpowder, and fur- 
nifhed with a vent for a fufee, or wooden tube, filled with 
combuftible matter ; to be thrown out from a mortar, which 
had its name from the noife it makes. The fufee, being fet on 
fire, burns flowly till it reach the gunpowder, which goes off 
at once, burfting the fliell to pieces with incredible violence ; 
whence the ufe of bombs in befieging towns. The largelt are 
about eighteen inches in diameter. By whom they were in- 
vented, is not known, and the time is uncertain, fome fixing it 
to 1588, and others to 1495. Chambers. 

The loud cannon miflive iron pours, 

And in the flaught’ring bomb Gradivus roars. Rowe. 

To Bomb. v. a. [from the noun.] To fall upon with bombs 5 
to bombard. 

Our king thus trembles at Namur, 

Whilft Villeroy, who ne’er afraid is r 
To Bruxelles marches on fecure, 

'To bomb the monks, and fcare the ladies. Prior . 

Bomb-chest, n. f [from bomb and chef.] A kind of cheft fill- 
ed ufually with bombs, and fometimes only with gunpowder, 
placed under ground, to tear and blow it up in the air, with 
thofe who Hand on it. They are now much difufed. 

Chambers > 

Bomb-ketch. ln.fi A kind of Ihip, ftrongly built, to bear 

Bomb-vessel, y the Ihock of a mortar, when bombs are to be 
fired into a town. 

Nor could an ordinary fleet, with bornb-vejfels, hope to fuc- 
ceed againft: a place that has in its arfenal gallies and men of 
war - Addifon on Italy. 

Bo'mbard. n.f. \bo7nbardu$- ) \j2!id\ A great gun; a cannon : 
it is a word now obfolete. 

They planted in divers places twelve great bombards , where- 
with they threw huge ftones into the air, which, falling down 
into the city, might break down the houfes. Knolles’s Hi/lory. 

To Bomba'rd. v. a. [from the noun.] To attack with 
bombs. 

A medal is flruck on the Englilh failing in their attempts 
on Dunkirk, when they endeavoured to blow up a fort, and 
bo?nbard the town. Addifon on ancient Medals . 

Bombardi'er. n.f. [from bombard.'] The engineer whofe em- 
ployment it is to Ihoot bombs. 

The bornbardier toffes his balls fometimes into the midft of a 
city, with a defign to fill all around him with terrour and com- 
buftion. Tatler , N v 88. 

Bombardment, n.f [from bombard.} An attack made upon 
any city, by throwing bombs into it. 

Genoa is not yet fecure from a bombardment , though it is not 
fo expofed as formerly. Addifon on Italy. 

Bc/mbasin. n. f [bombafin , Fr.. from bombyemus, filken, Lat.] 
A flight filken ftufF, for mourning. 

Bo'meast. n. f. [This word feems to be derived from Bombafi- 
tius , one of the names of Paracelfus ; a man remarkable for 
founding profeflions, and unintelligible language.] Fuftian ; big 
words, without meaning. 

Not pedants motley tongue, foldiers bo?nbaft , 
Mountebanks drug-tongue, nor the terms of law. 

Are ftrong enough preparatives to draw 
Me to hear this. Donne. 

Are all the flights of heroick poetry to be concluded bombaft , 
unnatural, and mere madnefs, becaufethey are not aftedled with 
their excellencies ? Dry den* s State of Innocence , Preface. 

Bo'mbast. adj. [from the fubftantive.] High founding; of big 
found without meaning. 

He, as loving his own pride and purpofe, 

Evades them with a bombaft circumftance. 

Horribly fluff’d with epithets of war. Shakcfp. Othello. 

Bombila'tion. n.f [from bombus , Lat.] Sound ; noife ; re- 
port. 

How to abate the vigour, or filence the bombilation of guns, 
a way is faid to be by borax and butter, mixt in a due propor- 
tion, which will almoft take off the report, and alfo the force of 
the charge. Brown' s Vulgar Err ours, b. ii. c. 5. 

Bomb yYinous. adj. [bombycinus , Lat.] Silken ; made of filk.D, 

BONA ROB A. n.f. [Ital. a fine gown.] A whore. 

We knew where the bona robas were. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

BONA'SUS. n.f [Lat.] A kind of buffalo, or wild bull. 

BONCHRE'TIEN. n.f [French.] A fpecies of pear, fo call- 
ed, probably, from the name of a gardener. See Pear. 

BOND. n.f. [bonb, Sax. bound ; it is written indifferently, in 
many of its fenfes, bond , or ba7id. See Band.] 

1. Cords, or chains, with which any one is bound. 

There left me, and my man, both bound together ; 

Till, gnawing with my teeth my bonds afunder, 

I gain’d my freedom. Shakefp. Comedy of Err ours. 

2. Ligament that holds any thing together. 

Let any one fend his contemplation to the extremities of the 
univerfe, and fee, what conceivable hoops, what bond he can 
imagine to hold this mafs of matter in fo clofe a prefture to- 
gether. Loch. 


3, Union; connexion. 


bon 

Obfcrve, in working up the walls, that no fide of th^ r 
noi any part of the walls, be wrought up three feet abnv ° U [ e ’ 
other, before the next adjoining wall be wrought un to \ th - e 
that they may be all joined together, and make a good ^ f ° 

4. Chains; imprifonment; captivity. ^ ortima * husbandry 

Whom I perceived to have nothing laid to his charge 
thy of death, or of bonds. & e ’.. w or- 

5 . Cement of union ; caufeof union; link of connex’ioT'' ’ 9 ' 

Wedding is great Juno’s crown; 

0 bleiled bond of board and bed ! Shakefp. J s mu U : 
Love cools, brothers divide, and the bond if cracked N 

foil and father. Shakefp. Kin, L,„ 

6. A writing of obligation to pay a fum, or perform a contrS 

Go with me to a notary, feal me there 

Yo "H C t° mI ‘ Shake f. Merchant of Venice 

What if I ne’er confent to make you mine ; 

My father’s promife ties me not to time ; 

And bonds without a date, they fay are void. j) f j 

7 . Obligation ; law by which any man is obliged. ^ 

Unhappy that I am ! I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth : I love your majefiy 
According to my bond , no more nor lefs. Shakefp. K. Lear 

1 ake which you pleafe, it diflolves the bonds of government 

and obedience. ^ ^ 

Bond, adj . [from bind, perhaps for bound ; from gebonben* 
Saxon.] Captive; in a fervile fiate. 

Whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or 

_f ee - _ iCorM.io. 

Bondage, n.f. [from bond.] Captivity; imprifonment; date 
of reftraint. 

You only have overthrown me, and in my bondage conftfts 

glory. _ Sidney, b. ii. 

Say, gentle princefs, would you not fuppofe 
Your bondage happy, to be made a queen ? — 

— To be a queen in bondage , is more vile 

Than is a Have in bafe fervility. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. i, 

Our cage 

We make a choir, as doth the prifon’d bird. 

And fing our bondage freely. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

He muft refolve by no means to be enflaved, and brought 
under the bondage of obferving oaths, which ought to vanifh, 
when they Hand in competition with eating or drinking, or 
taking money. South, 

The king, when he defign’d you for my guard, 

Refolv’d he would not make my bondage hard. Dryden : 

If Ihe has a ftruggle for honour, fhe is in a bondage to love ; 
which gives the ftory its turn that way. Pope ; notes on Iliad. 

Bo'ndmaid. 7 i. f [from bond, captive, and maid.] A woman 
Have. 

Good filler, wrong me not, nor wrong yourfelf. 

To make a bo7id?7iaid and a Have of me. Shakefp. T. Shrew. 

Bo'ndman. n.f [from bo7id and man.] A man Have. 

Amongll the Romans, in making of a bo7idman free, was it 
not wondered wherefore fo great ado Ihould be made ; the 
mafler to prefent his Have in fome court, to take him by the 
hand, and not only to fay, in the hearing of the publick ma- 
gillrate, I will that this man become free ; but, after thofe fo- 
lemn words uttered, to ftrike him on the cheek, to turn him 
round, the hair of his head to be lhaved off, the magiftrate to 
touch him thrice with a rod ; in the end, a cap and a white gar- 
ment given him. Hooker , b. iv. § I. 

O freedom ! firll delight of human kind ; 

Not that which bondjnen from their mailers find. Dryden. 

Bondse'rvant. n.f. [from bond and fervanti] A Have; a fer* 
vant without the liberty of quitting his mailer. 

And if thy brother, that dwelleth by thee, be waxen poor, 
and be fold unto thee ; thou lhalt not compel him to ferve as a 
bondfervant. Lev. xxv. 39. 

Bondservice, n.f [from bond and fervice.] The condition of 
a bondfervant ; flavery. 

Upon thofe did Solomon levy a tribute of bondfervice. 

1 Kings, lx. 21. 

Bo'ndslave. 7i. f [from bond and fiave.] A man in flavery ; 
a Have. 

Love enjoined fuch diligence, that no apprentice, no, no 
bondfave , could ever be, by fear, more ready at all command- 
ments, than that young princefs was. Sidney , b. 11. 

All her ornaments are taken away ; of a freewoman Ihe is 
become a bondfave. I Mac. 11. 1 r * 

Commonly the bondfave is fed by his lord, but here the lord 
was fed by his bondfave. Sir J. Davies on Ireland . 

Bo'ndsman. n. f. [from bond and man.] 

1. A Have. 

Carnal greedy people, without fuch a precept, would have 
no mercy upon their poor bondfnen and bealls. Derh.Ph. Tbto . 

2. A perfon bound, or giving fecurity for another. 

Bo'nds woman, n.f. [from bond and woman.'] A woman 

Have. 

My lords, the fenators 

Are fold for Haves, and their wives for bondfivomen. 

Ben. JohrJms Catihne. 
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on the mizzen, mainfail, and forefail of a Ihip, when thefe are 
too narrow or lhallow to cloath the mall, or in order to make 

• # /./Ml / . 


BON 

\ 

PONF tt. I. Than, Saxon.] _ , . 

7 The’ folia parts of the body of an animal are made up of lwd ' Chairs. 

fibres, tied one to another by fmall tranfverfe fibies, as th -adwiM adv. [from bonny.] Gaylv; handfomely ; plumply. 
of the mufcles. In a foetus they are porous, loft, ^d eafily dif- Bonnily.^ y [from ' ’Gayety ; hahdfomenefs ; 

plumpnefs. . n 

BO'NNY* adj. [from bon , bomie, Fr. It is a word now almoit 

confined to the Scottilh Gialecff.] 

I; Handfome; beautiful. 

Match to match I have encounter’d him; 

And made a prey for carrion kites and crows, 

Ev’11 of the bonny beall he lov’d fo well. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Thus wail’d the louts in melancholy llrain. 

Till bonny Sufan fped acrofs the plain. Gay s Pajlorals . 

2. Gay ; merry ; frollckfome ; cheerful ; blithe. 

Then figh not fo, but let them go, • 

And be you blithe and bonny. Shakefp. Much ado about A. 

3. It feems to be generally uled in converfation for plump . 
Bonny-clabber, n.f. A word ufed in fome counties forfouT 

buttermilk. 

We fcorn, for want of talk, to jabber, 

Of parties o’er our bonny-clabber ; 

Nor are we lludious to enquire, 

Who votes formanours, who for hire. Swift. 

BO'NUM MAGNUM, n. f See Plum ; of which it is a 
fpecies. 

BoNy. adj. [from bone.] 

1. Confilling of bones. 

At the end of this hole is a membrane, fallened to a round 
bony limb, and llretched like the head of a drum ; and there- 
fore, by anatomills, called tympanum. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Full of bones. 

BoRby. n.f [a word of no certain etymology; Hmfhaw thinks 
it a corruption of bidl-beef ridiculoufly ; Skinner imagines it 
to be derived from hobo, foolifh. Span. 'Junius finds bowbard to 
be an old Scottifh word for a coward, a co 7 itemptible fellow y 
from which he naturally deduces booby ; but the original of 
bowbard is not known.] A dull, heavy, Ilupid fellow ; a 
lubber. 

But one exception to this facl we find, 

That booby Phaon only was unkind, 

An ill-bred boatman, rough as waves and wind; Prior. 

Young mafler next muff rife to fill him wine. 

And ffarve himfelf to fee the booby dine. Kijig. 

BOOK, n.f [boc, Sax. fuppefed from hoc, a beech; bccaule 
they wrote on beechen boards, as liber in Latin, from the rind 
of a tree.] 

1. A volume in which we read or write. 

See a book of prayer in his hand ; 

True ornaments to know a holy man. Shakefp. RichardllL 
Receive the fentence of the law for fins, 

Such as by God’s book are adjudg’d to death. 

Shake }. Henry IV. 

But in the coffin that had the books, they were found as frefh 
as if ti ey had been but newly written ; being written on parch- 
ment, and covered over with watch candles of wax. Bacon. 

Books are a fort of dumb teachers ; they cannot anfwer hid- 
den queflions, or explain prefent doubts : this is properly the 
work of a living inffruclor. IVatts. 

2. A particular part cf a work. 

I he firfl book we divide into fedlions ; v/hereof the firfl is 
thefe chapters pafl. . Burnet's Theory of the Earth; 

3. I he regifter in which a trader keeps an account of his debts. 

This life 

Is nobler than attending for a check; 

Prouder, than ruffling in unpaid forfilk: 

Such gain the cap of him that makes them fine, 

. rjf/ 661 ? ¥? Y Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

4* In books. In kind remembrance. 

I was fo much in bis boots, that, at his deceafe, he left me 
tie lamp by which he ufed to write his lucubrations. Mlifon. 
5. Without book. By memory; by repetition ; without reading 
Sermons read they abhor in the church ; but fermons w fb- 

ZU\r% m 0 n i S W11C i 1 f P end their Hfe in their birth, and may 
have pubhek audience but once. Hooker, b. v. <s 2 J 

To Book. v. a . [from the noun.] To regifter in a book. * ' 

1 befeech your grace, let it be booked with the reft of this 
ay s deeds ; or I will have it in a particular ballad elfe with 
mine own pnfture on the top of it. Shakefp. Henry IV * ii 
® made Wilful murder high treafon ; he caufed the march- 
ers to book their men, for whom they Ihould make anfwer. 

Book-keeping, n.f. [from book and keep.] TteTrfofl tf' 
mg accounts, or recording the tranfadlions of a man’s affafts" 
in luch a manner, that at any time he mav >, - r Hairs * 
true ffate of the Miole, or any parJ o ^ the 

ne/s and expedition. } P ’ hlS afFairs > Wlth clea [- 

Bo'okbinder. n.f [from book and bind 1 a l ^ arrn * 

feffion it is to bind books. J A man whofe P ra ‘ 

Bo'okful. adj. [from book and full.] Full nf rw i i 
from books; crouded with und, gelled knowledge £ 


cerned. As their pores fill with a fubftance of their own na- 
ture fo they increafe, harden, and grow clofe to one another. 
They are all fpongy, and full of little cells, or are of a coniide- 
rable firm thickneis, with a large cavity, except the teeth ; and 
where they are articulated, they are covered with a thin and 
ffrono - membrane, called the periofteum. Each bone is much 
bio-o-er at its extremity than in the middle, that the articula- 
tions might be firm, and the bones not eafily put out of joint. 
But, becaufe the middle of the bone Ihould be ftrong, to fuftain 
its alloted weight, and refill accidents, the fibres are there more 
clofely compared together, fupporting one another ; and the 
bone is made hollow, and confequently not fo eafily broken, as 
it muft have been, had it been folid and lmaller. ghdncy. 

Thy bones are marrowlefs, thy blood is cold. Macbeth. 
There was lately a young gentleman bit to the bone . Tatler. 

2. A fragment of meat ; a bone with as much flelh as adheres 
to it. 

Like TEfop’s hounds, contending for the bone , 

Each pleaded right, and would be lord alone. Dryden . 

3. To be upon the bones. To attack. 

Pufs had a month’s mind to be upon the bones of him, but was 
not willing to pick a quarrel. L' Ef range. 

4. To make no bo 7 ies. To make no fcruple ; a metaphor taken 
from a dog, who readily fwallows meat that has no bones. 

5. Bones. A fort of bobbins, made of trotter bones, for weav- 
ing bonelace. 

6. Bones. Dice. 

But then my ftudy was to cog the dice, 

And dext’roufly to throw the lucky ftce : 

To Ihun ames ace that fwept my flakes away ; 

And watch the box, for fear they Ihould convey 

Falfe bones, and put upon me in the play. Dryde 7 i's Perf. 

To Bone. v. a. [from the noun.] To take out the bones from 
the flelh. 

Bo'nelace. n.f [from bone and lace ; the bobbins with which 
lace is woven being frequently made of bones.] Flaxen lace, 
fuch as women wear on their linen. 

The things you follow, and make fongs on now, Ihould be 
fent to knit, or fit down to bobbins or bo7ielace. Tatler . 

We deftroy the fymmetry of the human figure, and foolifhly 
contrive to call off the eye from great and real beauties, to 
childilh gewgaw ribbands and bonelace. Spectator, N° 99. 

Bo'neless. adj. [from bone.] Without bones. 

I would, while it was finding in my face. 

Have pluckt my nipple from his bonelefs gums. 

And dalht the brains out. Shakefp. Kvig Lear . 

To Bo'neset. v. n. [from bone and fet.] To reftore a bone 

out of joint to its place; or join a bone broken to the other 
part. 

A fra&ured leg fet in the country by one pretending to bone - 
fetting. TVifcma 7 i s Surgery. 

Bonesetter. 7 i. f. [from bonefet .] A chirurgeon ; one who 
particulaily profelles the art of reftoring broken or luxated 
bones. 

At prefent my defire is only to have a good bonefetter . 

^ , . Denham's Sophy. 

do nfire. n. f j^rrom bon, good, Fr. and fire.] A fire made for 
fome publick caufe of triumph or exultation. 

Ring ye the bells to make it wear away. 

And bonfires make all day. Spenfer's Epithalamium. 

How came fo many bonfires to be made in queen Mary’s 
days . W hy, Ihe had abufed and deceived her people. South. 

r ull foon by bonfire, and by bell, 

We learnt our liege was palling well. Gav 

Bo n grace, n.f [bonne grace, Fr.] A forehead-cloth, or co- 
vering for the forehead. Skinner 

I have feen her befet all over with emeralds and pearls, rang- 
ed in rows about her cawl, her peruke, her bongrace, and chap- 

Bo NNET. n.f. [ bonet , Fr.] A covering for the head ; a hat • 

Go to them with this bonnet in thy hand. 

And thus far having ftretch’d it, here be with them, 

I hy knee buffing the ftones ; for, in fuch bufinefs, 

Action is eJoqucnce. shakc r. Cmolanus 

!n Wf not P«>bably the ceremony of veilnfg the bonnit 
heads falutations; for, ,n medals, they ftill have it on their 

P n / MX j ‘ tt c • r • Addifon on a7icie7it Medals . 

anfffiU E f °. rtlficat,on 'J A k!nd °f little ravelin, withou 

„ xscs? ***** as 

°head E t T hrV thwt ande^ ? P ’ !S “ O1 ; tW0rk ’ havin S att he 

double tena 1 e U tW ° I,,wards - It differs from the 

narrow ^0“ ’ "f ad ? being parallel, grow 

Bo'nnets fT„£f’ f d open Wlder at the front. 

[In f lca lan S' la SO’] Small fails fet on the courfca 
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The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read* 

With loads of learned lumber in his head. 

With his own tongue Hill edifies his ears* 

And always lift’ning to himfelf appears. Pope's EJf. on Crih 

Bookish, adj. [from book.] Given to books 3 acquainted only 
with books. It is generally ufed contemptuoufly. 

I’ll make him yield the crown, 

Whofe bookijh rule hath pull’d fair England down. 

Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ii. 
I’m not bookijh, yet I can read waiting gentlewomen in the 
Ycape. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Xantippe follows the example of her namefake * being mar- 
ried to a bookijh man, who has no knowledge of the world. 

Spectator , N° 482. 

Bo'okishness. n.f [from bookijh.] Much application to books 3 
over-ftudioufnefs. 

Bookle'arned. adj. [from book and learned.] Verfed in books, 
or literature : a term implying fome flight contempt. 

Whate’er thefe booklearrid blockheads fay, 

Solon’s the veri’ft fool in all the play. Dryden’ s P erf us: 

He will quote paffages out of Plato and Pindar, at his own 
table, to fome booklearned companion, without blufhing. Swift. 

Bookle'arning. n.f. [from book and learning .] Skill in lite- 
rature 3 acquaintance with books 3 a term of fome contempt. 

They might talk of booklearning what they would ; but, for 
his part, he never faw more unfeaty fellows than great clerks. 

Sidney. 

Neither does it fo much require booklearning and fcholarfhip, 
as good natural fenfe, to diftinguifh true and falfe, and to dif- 
cern what is well proved, and what is not. Burnet's Th. Earth. 

Bo'okman. n.f [from book and ?nan.] A man whofe profeflion 
is the ftudy of books. 

This civil war of wits were much better us’d 
On Navarre and his bookmen 5 for here ’tis abus’d. 

Shakefp. Love’s Labour Lof. 

Bo'okmate. n.f. [from book and mate.'] Schoolfellow. 

This Armado is a Spaniard that keeps here in court, 

A phantafm, a monarch, and one that makes fport 
To the prince and his boobnates. Shakefp. Love’s Labour Lof. 

Bo'okseller. n.f. [from book andy*//.] He whofe profeflion it 
is to fell books. 

He went to the bookfeller , and told him in anger, he had fold 
a book in which there was falfe divinity. 

Walton’s Life of Bijhop Saunderfon . 

Bo'okworm. n.f. [from book and worm.] 

1 . A worm or mite that eats holes in books, chiefly when damp. 

My lion, like a moth or bookworm , feeds upon nothing but 
paper, and I fhall beg of them to diet him with wholefome and 
fubftantial food. Guardian, N 9 114. 

2. A ftudent too clofely given to books 3 a reader without judg- 
ment. 

Among thofe venerable galleries and folitary fcenes of the 
univerfity^ I wanted but a black gown, and a falary, to be as 
mere a bookworm as any there. P ope’ s Letters. 

Bo'oly. n.f [an Irifh term.] 

All the Tartarians, and the people about the Caipian lea, 
which are naturally Scythians, live in herds 3 being the very 
fame that the Irifh boolies are, driving their cattle continually 
with them, and feeding only on their milk and white meats. 

Spenfer’s Ireland. 

Boom. n.f. [from boom, a tree, Dutch.] 

j [I n f ea language.] A long pole ufed to fpread out the clue of 

* the (Bidding" fail j and fometimes the clues of the mainfail and 
forefail are boomed out. 

2 Apole with bufhes or bafkets, fet up as a mark to fhew the fail- 

* ors how to freer in the channel, when a country is overflown. 

Sea DiU. 

3. A bar of wood laid crofs a harbour, to keep off the enemy. 

As his heroick worth ftruck envy dumb, 

Who took the Dutchman, and who cut the boom. Dryden. 

To Boom. v. n. [from the noun. A fea term.] 1 o rufh with 
violence 3 as a fhip is faid to come booming, when fhe makes all 
the fail flic can. 

Forfook by thee, in vain I fought thy aid. 

When booming billows clos’d above my head. Pope’s Odyff. 

Boon, n.f [from bene. Sax. a petition.] A gift 3 a grant* a 

benefadlion 3 a prefent. ... 

Vouchfafe me for my meed but one fair look : 

A (mailer boon than this I cannot beg. 

And lefs than this* I’m fure, you cannot give. 

Shakefp. T wo Gentlemen of Verona. 

That courtier, who obtained a boon of the emperour, that he 
might every morning whifper him in the ear, and fay nothing, 
afked no unprofitable fuit for himfelf. . # aeon. 

The bluft’ring fool has fatisfy’d his will , 

His boon is giv’n 3 his knight has gain’d the day. 

But loft the prize. Dryden s Fables. 

What rhetorick didft thou ufe, } 

To gain this mighty boon P fhe pities me ! Addifon s Cato. 
>1, Fr.] Gay 5 merry 3 as, a boon companion. 
Satiate at length, 

And heighten’d as with wine, jocund and boon. 

Thus to herfelf fhe pleafingly began. P arad. Lof, b. ix. 


BOO 

I know the infirmity of our family 3 we are apt to nlay 
boon companion, and throw our money away in our cups. 

_ Arbuthnofs Hifl. of J. £.,// 

BOOR. n.f. [beer, Dutch 5 5 ebu r .e, Sax.] A ploughman • a 
country fellow 3 a lout 3 a clown. 

The bare fenfe of a calamity is called grumbling ; and if 2 
man does but make a face upon the boor , he is prefently a male 
content. L’i/' 

He may live as well as a boor of Holland, whofe career 
growing frill richer wafte his life. Temtl 

To one well-born, th’ affront is worfe and more, 

When he’s abus’d and baffl’d by a boor. 5 Dryde 

Bo'orish. adj. [from boor.] Clownifh* ruftick * untauakT’ 
uncivilized. ^ nC; 


& y 


Boon. adj. [bon. 


Therefore, you clown, abandon, which is in the vulgar 
leave the fociety, which, in the bocrijh, is, company of this f e . 
mate. _ Shakefp. As you like it. 

Boorishly, adv. [from boorijh.] In a boorifh manner* after 
a clownifh manner. 

Bo'orishness. n.f. [from boorif.] Clownifhnefs 3 rufticity 3 
coarfenefs of manners. 

Boose, n.f [bopj, Sax.] A frail for a cow or an ox. 

To BOO I\ v. a. [ baten , to profit, Dutch 3 bor, in Saxon, isre- 
compence, repentance, or fine paid by way of expiation 3 botan 

is, to repent, or to compenfate 3 as. 

He \y pi y ]3 bre and bore, 

Anb bee bivopen borne.] 
r. To profit* to advantage. 

It fhall not boot them, who derogate from reading, toexcufe 

it, when they fee no other remedy 3 as if their intent were only 

to deny, that aliens and ftrangers from the family of God are 
won, or that belief doth ufe to be wrought at the firft in them, 
without fermons. Hooker, b. v. § 22. 

For what I have, I need not to repeat* 

And what I want, it boots not to complain. Shakefp. R. II. 

If we fhun 

The purpos’d end, or here lie fixed all, 

What boots it us thefe wars to have begun. Fairfax , b. i. 

What boots the regal circle on his head, 

That long behind he trails his pompous robe ? Pope : 

2. To enrich 5 to benefit. 

And I will boot thee with what gift befide. 

That modefty can beg. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Boot. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Profit* gain* advantage. 

My gravity. 

Wherein, let no man hear me, I take pride, 

Could I, with boot, change for an idle plume, 

Which the air beats for vain. Shakefp. Meafure for Meaf. 

2. To boot. With advantage 3 over and above. 

Canft thou, O partial fleep, give thy repofe 
To the wet feaboy, in an hour fo rude : 

And, in the calmeft and the ftilleft night, 

With all appliances, and means to boot. 

Deny it to a king ? Shakefp. Henry IV . p. ii. 

Man is God’s image 3 but a poor man is 
Chrift’s ftamp to boot : both images regard. Herbert. 

He might have his mind and manners formed, and he be in- 
ftru&ed to boot in feveral fciences. Locke. 

3. It feems, in the following lines, ufed for booty , or plunder. 

Others, like foldiers, armed in their flings, 

Make boot upon the fummer’s velvet buds. Shakefp. Henry V. 
BOOT. n.f. [bottas, Armorick* botes, afhoe, Welch* boUe , 
French.] 

1 . A covering for the leg, ufed by horfemen. 

That my leg is too long — 

— No 3 that it is too little. — 

I’ll wear a boot, to make it fomewhat rounder. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of V erona. 
Shew’d him his room, where he muff: lodge that night, 
Pull’d off his boots, and took away the light. Milton. 

Bifhop Wilkins fays, he does not queftion, but it will be as 
ufual for a man to call for his wings, when he is going a jour- 
ney, as it is now to call for his boots. Addijon. Guardian. 

2. A kind of rack for the leg, formerly ufed in Scotland for tor- 
turing criminals. . , 

Boot of a Coach. The fpace between the coachman and tiie 

coach. 

To Boot. v. a. [from the noun.] To put on boots. . t 

Boot, boot, Mafter Shallow* I know the young king is lick 
for me : let us take any man’s horfes. Shakefp. Henry 1 V . p- n* 
Boot-hose. n.f. [from loot and hofe.] Stockings to fene or 

boots 5 fpatterdafhes. r 

His lacquey with a linen frock on one leg, and a boot-boje on 

the other, gartered with a red and blue lift. Q , 

5 Shakefp. Turning of the Shrew. 

Boot-tree. n.f. [from hot and tree.) Tw ° 

fhaped like a leg, to be driven into boots, for ftretclnng and 

BoWcATCH h f™'«./ [from hot and catch.] The perfon whofe 


bufmefs at an inn is to pull off the boots of paffengers. 


The 
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The oftler and the bootcatcher ought to partake. Swift. 

Bo'oted. adj. [from bat.} In boots ; in a horfeman s habit. 

A booted judge fhall fit to try his caufe, . 

Not by the ftatute, but by martial laws. Dryden s Juvenal. 

Booth, n.f [hoed, Dutch; bwtb, Welch.] A houfe built of 

boards, or boughs, to be ufed for a fhort time. , 

'Fhe clothiers found means to have a.l the qiieft made or tn 
northern men, fuch as had their booths (landing in the fair. . 

Camden’s Remains. 

Mach mifehief will be done at Bartholomew fair, by the fall 
of a booth. Swi f fs Predt&ions. 

Bootless, adj. [from loot.] . 

1. Ufelefs 3 unprofitable* unavailing; without advantage. 

When thofe accurfed meffengers of hell 
Came to their wicked man, and gan tell 
Their bootlefs pains, and ill fucceeding night. Fairy b. 1. 
God did not luffer him, being defirous of the light of wif- 
dom with bootlefs expence of travel, to wander in darknefs: 

Hooker , b. 'i.p. 36. 

Bootlefs fpeed, 

When cowardice purfues, and valour flies. Shakefpeare. 

Let him alone* 

I’ll follow him no more with bootlefs pray’rs : 

He feeks my life. Shakefp. Merchant of V cnice. 

2. Without fuccefs j perhaps without booty 3 Shakefpeare having, 
in another place, ufed the word boot for booty. 

Thrice from the banks of Wye, 

And fandy bottom’d Severn, have I Cent 

Him bootlefs home, and weatherbeaten back. Shakefp. H. IV. 

Bo'oty. n.f. [buyt, Dutch 3 butin, Fr.] 

a . Plunder 5 pillage 3 fpoils gained from the enemy. 

One way a band feledt from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 

Their booty. Milton s Paradife Lof , b. xi. /. 650. 

His confcience is the hue and cry that purfues him 3 and 
when he reckons that he has gotten a booty, he has only caught 
a Tartar. L’ Ef range. 

For, fhould you to extortion be inclin’d, 

Your cruel guilt will little booty find. Dryden’ s Juv. fat. viii. 

2. Things gotten by robbery. 

If I had a mind to behoneft, I fee, fortune would not fuffer 
lfte 3 (lie drops booties in my mouth. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

3. To play booty. To play difhoneftly, with an intent to lofe. The 
French ufe, Je fuis botte, when they mean to fay, I will not go. 

W e underftand what we ought to do 3 but when we delibe- 
rate, we play booty againft ourfelves : our confciences diredt us 
one way, our corruptions hurry us another. L’ Ef range. 

I have fet this argument in the beft light, that the ladies may 
not think I write booty. Dryden. 

Bope'ep. n.f [from bo and peep.] To look out, and draw back 
as if frighted, or with the purpofe to fright fome other. 

Then they for fudden joy did weep, 

And I for forrow fung. 

That fuch a king fhould play bopeep , 

And go the fools among. 

Rivers, 

That ferve inftead of peaceful barriers. 

To partth’ engagements of their warriours, 

Where both from fide to fide may (kip, 

And only encounter at bopeep. Fludibras, p. iii. c. iii. 

I h ere the devil plays at bopeep , puts out his horns to do mif- 
ehief, then (brinks them back for fafety. Dryden’ s Span. Friar. 

BORACHIO. n.f [borracho. Span.] A drunkard. 

Flow you ftink of wine ! D’ ye think my niece will ever en- 
dure fuch a borachio ! you’re an abfolute borachio. 

Congreve’s Way of the World. 

Bo rable. adj. [from bore.] That may be bored. 

Borage. n.J. [Irom borago, Lat.] A plant. 

I he leaves are broad and rough* the flowers confift of one 
leaf* are of awheel fhape, and divided into five fegments, al- 
moft to the bottom, which end in (harp points, like°a ftar* the 
apices, in the middle.of the flower, are (harp-pointed, and ad- 
here together* the feeds are rough, and appear like a viper’s 
head. I his plant is often ufed in the kitchen, and for a cool 
tankard in the fummer time * and the flowers are ufed in me- 
dicinal cordials. ny,, 

BO'RAMEZ n f. The Scythian lamb, generally known by 
the name of Agnus Scythicus. ' ] 

Much wonder is made of the boramez, that ftrano;e plant- 
animal, or vegetable lamb of Tartary, which wolves delight to 
feed on * which hath the fhape of a lamb, affordeth a bloody 

lbout U -t° n breakmg ’ 3nd Hveth while the P lailts bc confumed 


Shakefp. King Lear. 


BO'R AY r, r n i Etown s Vulgar Errours, b. iik c. 27. 

fr ft t l> r "> low La "‘'-J An artificial fait, prepared 
AM fi j armonmc ’ " ltre > calcined tartar, fea fait, and alum 
iflolved in wine. It rs principally ufed to folder metals, and 
ometimes an uterine ingredient in medicine. Vmmv 
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BO'RDER. n.f. [lord. Germ, lord, Fr.] 

1. The outer part or edge of any thing. 

They have, of Paris work, looking-glaffes, bordered witll 

broad borders of cryftal, and great counterfeit P r ^!° us x 5 ones * 

Bacon’s Natural Hif. IV 960. 

The light muff: ftrike on the middle, and extend its greateft 
clearnefs on the principal figures 3 diminifhing by degrees, as 
it comes nearer and nearer to the borders. Dryden s Dufrejnoy. 

2. The march or edge of a country 3 the confine. 

If a prince keep his refidence on the border of his domi- 
nions, the remote' parts will rebel * but if he make the centre 
his feat, he fhali eafily keep them in obedience. ^ ^ Spcnfer. 

3. The outer part of a garment, generally adorned with needle- 
work, or ornaments. # 

4. A bank raifed round a gafden, and fet with flowers 3 a nai- 

row rank of herbs or flowers. 

There he arriving, round about doth fly 
From bed to bed, from one to other border , 

And takes furvey, with curious bufy eye, 

Of every flower and herb there fet in order. Spenfer’s Muicp. 

All with a border of rich fruit trees crown’d, 

Whofe loaded branches hide the lofty mound : 

Such various ways the fpacious alleys lead, 

My doiibtful mufe knows not what path to tread. Waller . 

To Bo'rder. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To confine upon 3 to touch fomething elfe at the fide or edge. 

It berdereth upon the province of Croatia, which, in time 
paft, was continual wars with the Turks garrifons. 

Knolles’ s Hifory of the Turks. 
Virtue and Honour had their temples bordering on each 
other, and are fometimes both on the fame coin. Addifon. 

2. To approach nearly to. 

All wit, which borders upon prefanenefs, and makes bold 
with thofe things to which the greateft reverence is due, de- 
ferves to be branded with folly* Tillotfon. 

To Bo'rder. v. a. 

1. To adorn with a border of ornaments. 

2. To reach 3 to touch 3 to confine upon. 

Sheba and Raamah are thofe parts of Arabia, which border 
the fea called the Perfian gulf. Raleigh’s Hifory. 

Bo'rderer. n. f. [from border.] He that dwells on the bor- 
ders, extreme parts, or confines. 

They of thofe marches, gracious foVereign ! 

Shall be a wall fufficient to defend 

Our inland from the pilfering borderers. Shakefp. Henry V. 
An ordinary horfe will carry two facks of fand ; and, ©f 
fuch, the borderers on the fea do beftow fixty, at leaft in every 
acre 3 but moft hufbands double that number. Carew’s Survey. 

The eafieft to be drawn 
To our fociety, and to aid the war : 

The rather for their feat, being next bord’rers 
On Italy 3 and that they abound wi-h horfe. B. Johnf. Caul. 
The king of Scots in perfon, with Perkih in his company, 
entered with a great army, though it chiefly confifred of bor- 
derers, being raifed fomewhat fuddenly. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Volga’s ftream 

Sends oppofite, in fhaggy armour clad. 

Her borderers 3 on mutual (laughter bent, 

They rend their countries. ^ Philips. 

To Bordrage. v. n. [from border.] To plunder the borders. 

Long time in peace his realm eftabliftied. 

Yet oft annoy’d with fundry berdragings 

Of neighbour Scots, and foreign fcatterlings. Fairy. 6 ), b. ii. 

To BORE. v. a. [bojuan. Sax.] To pierce in a hole. 

I’ll believe as foon, 

This whole earth may be bor’d 3 and that the moon 
May through the centre creep. Shakcp. Midfum. Night’s Dr. 
Mulberries will be fairer, if you bore the trunk of°the tree 
through, and thruft, into the places bored, wedges of fome hot 
tre ^* , , , . Bacon’s Natural Hifl. N° 4^6. 

. p ke t . he barre of a Ion g perftaiy bored, and fet it up- 
right, and take a bullet exadtly fit for it 3 and then if you fuck 
at the mouth of the barrel never fo gently, the bullet will CO me 
up fo forcibly, that it will hazard the ftriking out your teeth. 

-j . „ Digjy on Bodies: 

Rut^apys, and the graver fort, thought fit 

The Greeks fufpe<51:ed prefent to commit 

To feas or flames 3 at Icaft, to fearch and bore 

T he fide®, and what that fpace contains t’explore. Dciiham 

F hc % d . lminut ! ve ^erpillars are able, by degrees, to pierce 
01 bore their way into a tree, with very fmall holes* which ~f- 
ter they are fully entered, grow together. T. 1 

Confider, reader, what fatigues I've known ‘ 

What riots feen, what buftling crouds I ber’d ’ 

To BoRE.t I F° fS ’ d Where Ca “ S and COaches roa ’-' d - Gy. 

I • To make a hole. 

A man may make an inftrumentto'/W nU • , . , 

or half an inch, andfoiefs; 

a. To pufh forward towards a cert^n ****' 
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Thofe milk paps. 

That through the window lawn bore at men’s eyes. 

Are not within the leaf of pity writ. Sbakcfp. Timon . 

Nor fouthward to the raining regions run j 
But boring to the weft, and hov’ring there, 

With gaping mouths they draw prolifick air. Drydcn. 

To Bore. v. n. [with farriers.] Is when a horfe carries his nofe 
near the ground. Dili. 

Bore, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The hole made by boring. 

Into hollow engines long and round. 

Thick ramm’d, at th’ other bore with touch ot fire 
Dilated, and infuriate. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, b. vi. 

We took a cylindrical pipe of glafs, whofe bore was about a 
quarter of an inch in diameter. Bcyie. 

2. The inftrument with which a hole is bored. 

So fhall that hole be fit for the file, or fquare bore, if the cu- 
riofity of your propofed work cannot allow it to pafs without 
filing. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

3. The fize of any hole. 

Our careful monarch ftands in perfon by. 

This new-caft cannon’s firmnefs to explore ; 

The ftrength of big-corn’ d powder loves to try, 


And ball and cartridge forts for every bore. 


Dryden. 


It will beft appear in the bores of wind inftruments ; there- 
fore caufe pipes to be made with a fingle, double, and lo on, to 
a fextuple bore ; and mark what tone every one giveth. Bacon. 
Bore. The preterite of bear. 

The father bore it with undaunted foul. 

Like one who durft his deftiny controul ; 

Yet with becoming grief he bore his part, 

Refigifd his fon, but not refign’d his heart. Dryden. 

’Twas my fate 

To kill my father, and pollute his bed, 

By marrying her who bore me. Dryden and Lee s OEdipus. 
Bo'real. adj. [ borealis , Lat.] Northern. 

Crete’s ample fields diminifh to our eye ; 

Before the boreal blafts the velfels fly. Popes Odyjfey . 

BO' RE AS. n.f. [Lat.] The north wind. 

Boreas , and Cierias, and Argeftas loud. 

And Thrafcias, rend the woods, and feas up-turn. 

Milton s Paradife Loft , b. x. /. 699. 

Bo'ree. n.f A kind of dance. 

Dick could neatly dance a jig. 

But Tom was beft at borees. _ Swift . 

Bo'rer. n.f. [from bore . ] A piercer ; an inftrument to make 

holes with. „ , . . . . , 

The mafter-bricklayer muft try all the foundations, with a 

borer, fuch as well-diggers ufe, to try what ground they have. 

Moxon’s Mechanical Exercijes. 

Born. The participle paffive of bear. 

Their charge was always born by the queen, and duly paid 
out of the exchequer. Bacon. 

The o-reat men were enabled to opprefs their lnfenours; and 

their followers were born out and countenanced in wicked ac- 

Sirjohn Davies on Ireland. 

tl °Upon feme occasions, Clodius may be bold and infolent, 

born away by his pafiion. Swift. 

To b- Born. v. n. paff. [derived from the word to bear, in the 
fenfe of bringing forth ; as, my mother bore me twenty years 
ago ; or, I was born twenty years ago.] 
t. To come into life. 

When we are born , we cry, that we are come 
To this great ftage of fools. Shakefp. King Lew . 

Nor nature’s law with fruitlefs forrow mourn, . 

But die, O mortal man ! for thou waft born. . Prior. 
All that are born into the world, are furrounded with bodies, 
that perpetually and diverfly afte& them. Locke. 

2 It is ufually fpoken with regard to circumftances ; as, he was 
ban a prince; he was Urn to empire; he was Urn for great- 
• f'Vjnt' 1^ formed the birth# 

The ftraneer that dwelleth with you, fhall be unto you as 
one Urn among you, and thou fhait love him ^thyfelf.^ ^ 

Yet man is Urn unto trouble, as the fparks fly upward. 

job , v. 7. 

A friend loveth at all times, and a brother is born for adver- 

Prov.xvw. 17. 

U> ' The new born babe by nurfes overlaid. Dryden. 

Either of you knights may well deferve 
A princefs born ; and fuch is fhe you ferve. Dryden r Fab. 

Two rifing crefts his royal head adorn ; , _ 

Born from a god, himfelf to godhead Urn. Dryden s Mn. 

Both muft alike from heav’n derive their light , 

Thefe born to judge, as well as thofe to write. oj e. 

For all mankind alike require their grace 5 

All born to want; a miferable race. . W f 

I was born to a good eftate, although it now turneth to little 
account. Swift’s Story of an injured Lady. 

Their lands are let to lords, who never defigned to be te- 
nants, naturally murmur at the payment of rents, as a fub- 
lerviency they were not born to. o y . 


BOS • ] 

3. It has ufually the particle of before the mother. 

Be bloody, bold, and refolute, laugh to fcorn 
The pow’r of man ; for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I being born of my father’s firft wife, and fhe of his third, (lie 
converfes with me rather like a daughter than a After. Tatler . 
Bo'rough. n. f [bophoe, Saxon.] 

1 . It fignified anciently a furety, or a man bound for others. 

A borough , as I here ufe it, and as the old laws ftill ufe, i s 
not a borough town, that is, a franchifed town; but a main 
pledge of an hundred free perfons, therefore called a free bo- 
rough, or, as you fay , francplegiinn. For berth , in oid Saxon 
fignifieth a pledge or furety ; and yet it is fo ufed with us in 
fome fpeeches, as Chaucer faith, St. John to Boroh ; that is, for 
afiurance and warranty. Spenjer’s Ireland. 

2. A town with a corporation. 

Bo'rough Englijh, is a cuftomary defeent of lands ortenements, 
whereby, in all places where this cuftom holds, lands and te- 
nements defeend to the youngeft fon j or, if the owner have 
no iflue, to his youngeft brother. Coivel. 

Bo'rrel. n.f. [it is explained by Junius without etymology.] 

A mean fellow. 

Siker thou fpeak’ft like a lewd forrel. 

Of heaven, to deemen fo : 

Howbe I am but rude and borrel , 

Yet nearer ways I know. , Spenfer’s Paf. 

To BO'RROW. v. a. [ borgen , Dutch ; bopjian, Saxon.] 

1 . To take fomething from another upon credit. 

He borrowed a box of the ear of the Englifhman, and fwore 
he would pay him again when he \vas able. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
We have borrowed money for the king’s tribute, and that 
upon our lands and vineyards. Neb. v. 4. 

2. To afk of another the ufe of fomething for a time. 

Then he faid, go, borrow thee veffels abroad of all thy neigh- 
bours. • 2 Kings, iv. 3. 

Where darknefs and furprize made conqueft cheap ! 
Where virtue borrowed the arms of chance. 

And ftruck a random blow ! Dryden' s Span. Friar. 

3. To take fomething of another. 

A borrovd'd title haft thou bought too dear; 

Why didft thou tell me that thou wert a king ? Sh. H. IV. 
They may borrow fomething of inftru&ion even from their 
paft guilt. Decay of Piety. 

I was engaged in the tranflation of Virgil, from whom I have 
borrowed only two months. Dryden’ s Dufrefn. 

Thefe verbal figns they fometimes borrow from others, and 
fometimes make themfelves ; as one may obferve among the 
new names children give to things. Locke. 

Some perfons of bright parts have narrow remembrance; for 
having riches of their own, they are not folicitous to borrow. 

Watts’s Improvement of the Mind, 

4. To ufe as one’s own, though not belonging to one. 

Unkind and cruel, to deceive your fon 

In borrow’d fhapes, and his embrace to Ihun. Dryden’ s En. 
Bo'rrow. n.f [from the verb.] The thing borrowed. 

Yet of your royal prefence I’ll adventure 
T he borrow of a week. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

Bo'RROWER. n. f. [from borroiv.] 

1. He that borrows ; he that takes money upon truft. 

His talk is of nothing but of his poverty, for fear belike left 

I fhould have proved a young borrower. Sidney , b. ii. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 

For loan oft lofes both itfelf and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the edge of hufbandry. Hamlet . 

Go not, my horfe, the better ; 

I muft become a borrower of the night . 

For a dark hour or twain. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

But you invert the cov’nants of her truft, 

And harfhly deal, like an ill borrower, 

With that which you receiv’d on other terms.. Milton. 

2. He that takes what is another’s, and ufes it as his own. 

Some fay, that I am a great borrower ; however, none ot my 

creditors have challenged me for it. Jf e ’ 

Bo'scage. n.f [bofeage, Fr.] Wood, or woodlanos ; repre- 

fentation of woods. __rpnf 

We bent our courfe thither, where we faw the appeara 

land ; and, the next day, we might plainly difeern that \ 

aland flat to our fight, and full of bofeage, 

th cSul paintings in feafting and banqueting rooms ; graver 
ftories in galleries ; landfkips and bofeage, and fuch wd 
in open terraces, or fummer-houfes. 

Bo'sky. adj. [ bofque , Fr.] Woody. 

And with each end of thy blue bow do’ft crown 
My bojky acres, and my unlbrub’d down. Shakefp. i PJ 
I know each land, and every alley green, 

Dingle, or bufhy dell, of this wild wood, . 

And every bojky bourn from lide to tide. 

BO'SOM. n.f. [boyme, boyom, Saxon.] „ 

1. The embrace of the arms holding any thing to the 

2. Thebreaft; the heart. Our 
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Our eood old friend. 


B O T 

Bota'nical. 7 adj. [from from, an 
Bota'nick. 5 fkilled in herbs. 


wSvewithin the ^ M**-* XS“ 
matter indlfFerent, either to yield, or not to > , ^ ... 


I. 


™ h “ h A put 

his bofom : and when he took it out, c 10 Exodus, i v , 6. 

- ^he tender affeft ions ; kindnefs ; favour. 
y Whofe age has charms in it, whole title mo , 

To pluck the common bofoms on his fide. ^ o fp. 

To whom the great Creator thus 1 reply d : 

O Son, in whom my foul hath chief delight ; 

9nn of m v bofom. Son who ait alont. T a 7 *•: 

My wordf my wifdom, and effeaual might. Par. Loft, b. ul. 

6. Inclination , de ^ ^ can pace y 0ur wifdom 

In that good path that I could wifh it go, 

You fhall have your bofom on this wretch. 

Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Bosom, in compofition, implies intimacy ; confidence; aloud- 

ncfs • 

* No more that thane of Cawder fhall deceive 

Our bofom-int’rejl ; go, pronounce his death. Macbeth. 

This Antonio, 

Being; the bofom-lover of my lord, . 

Muft needs be like my lord. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Thofe domeftick traitors, bofom-thieves. 

Whom cuftom hath call’d wives ; the readied helps 

To betray the heady hufbands, rob the eafy. 

Ben. John fon s Catiline. 

He fent for his bofom-friends , with whom he mole confidently 
confulted, and fhe wed the paper to them ; the contents wheie- 
of he could not conceive. # . Clarendon. 

The fourth privilege of friendfbip is that which is here fpe- 
cified in the text, a communication of fecrcts. A bofom-fecret, 
and a bofom- friend, are ufually put together. South. 

She who was a bofom-friend df her royal miftrefs, he calls an 
infolent woman, the worft of her fex. Addifon’s Whig Exam. 
To Bo'som. v. a. [from the noun.] 

To inclofe in the bofom. v 

Bofom up my counfel ; 

You’ll find it wholefome. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

I do not think my lifter fo to feek, 

Or fo unprincipl’d in virtue’s book, 

And the fweet peace that bofoms goodnefs ever. Milton, 
To conceal in privacy. 

The groves, the fountains, and the flow’rs, 

That open now their choiceft bofonicl fmells, 

Referv’d for night, and kept for thee in ftore. Par. Loft , b.v. 

1 owers and battlements it fees, 

Bofom’ d high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps fome beauty lies. 

The cynofurc of neighbouring eyes. 

To happy convents, bofom d deep in vines, 

Where [lumber abbots, purple as their wines, 

Bo'son. n.f [corrupted from boatfwain.] 

The barks upon the billows ride, 

The mafter will not ftay ; 

The merry bofon from his fide 
His whiftle takes, to check and chide 
The ling’ring lad’s delay. 

Boss, n.f [bojje , Fr.] 

1 . A ftud ; an ornament raifed above the reft of the work ; a 
fhining prominence. 

What fignifies beauty, ftrength, youth, fortune, embroidered 
furniture, or gaudy boffes f L’EJlrange. 

This ivory was intended for the boffes of a bridle, was laid up 
for a prince, and a woman of Caria or Maeonia dyed it. 

Pope’s Notes on Iliad. 

2. The part rifing in the midft of anything. 

He runneth upon him, even on his neck, upon the thick 

boffes of his bucklers. Job, xv. 26. 

3. A thick body of any kind. 

A bofs made of wood, with an iron hook, to hang on the 
laths, or on a ladder, in which the labourer puts the mortar at 
the britches of the tiles. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

If a clofe appulfe be made by the lips, then is framed M ; if 
by the bofs of the tongue to the palate, near the throat, then K. 

Holder’s Elements of Speech . 

Bo'ssage. n.f [in architecture.] 

1. Any ftone that has a projeCture, and is laid in a place in a 
building, to be afterwards carved. 

2. Ruftick work, which confifts of ftones, which feem to advance 
beyond the naked of a building, by reafon of indentures or 
channels left in the joinings : thefe are chiefly in the corners 

Builder’s Didl. 


herb.] Relating to herbs > 

Some botanical criticks tell us, the 
lowed the traditions of antiquity, in metan P % m 

of Phaeton into poplars J. one 

Bo'tanist. n.f. [from botany.] One flailed in pi* 
who ftudies the various fpecies of plants. 

The uliginous lafteous matter, taken notice of h Jfj dward . 
eent lotanift, was only a collea.on of corals modaja 

° Then fpring the living herbs, beyond the pmver^ 

Of botanift to number up their fj. 

BOTAnV 'LfLmZAfl herb.] The fcience of plants ; 

B °h}1iaJof nltLlhiflory food, 

BOTA'RGO. n.f. [botarga. Spam] A relil ^ Qn the coafts ' 

made of die roes of the mullet f > ' Chambers. 

of the Mediterranean, as an incentive to d. inK. 

BOTCH, n.f [bozza, pronounced^/zw, ital.J 
1 A fwellino;, or eruptive difcoloration of the ikin. 

T'ime, which rots all, and makes botches pox. 

And, plodding on, muft make a calf an ox. 

Hath made a lawyer. • . ^ 

Botches and blains muft all his flefh imbofs. 

And all -his people. Miltons Paradife Lojl, b. xn. /. 1 b- 

It proves far more incommodious, which, if it vvci e prop 
in boils, botches, or ulcers, as in the [curvy, would rather con- 
duce to health. Garvey on Co f^ 0 ^ 

2. A part in any work ill fimfhed, fo as to appea^ worfe that • 

reft. 

With rum, 

To leave no rubs or botches in the work, 

Fleance, his fon, muft embrace the fate. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
q. An adfeititious, adventitious part clumfily added. 

If both thofe words are not notorious botches , 1 am much cle- 


2 . 


Milton . 

Pope. 


Dryden’ s Albion. 


of edifices, and called ruftick quoins. 
Bo's v el. n*.f A fpecies of crowfoot ; 


.foot ; which fee. 


ceived ; though the French tranflator thinks otherWays, 

Dry den’s Dedication, JEneid * 

A comma ne’er could claim 
A place in any Britifh name ; 

Yet, making here a perfect botch , ^ 

Thrufts your poor vowel from his notch. Swift. 

To Botch, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To mend or patch cloaths clumfily. 

Their coats, from botching newly brought, are torn. Dryden. 

2. To mend any thing awkwardly. 

To botch up what th’ had torn and rent, 

R.eligion and the government. Hudibras , p. iii. c. in 

3. To put together unfuitably, or unfkilfully 3 to make up of un- 
fuitable pieces. 

Go with me to my houfc, 

And hear thou there, how many fruitlefs pranks 

This ruffian hath botch’d up, that thou thereby 

May fmile at this. Shakefp. Twelfth Night . 

Her fpeech is nothing. 

Yet the unfhaped ufe of it doth move 
The hearers to collection ; they aim at it. 

And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts. Hamlet. 

For treafon botch’d in rhyme will be thy bane ; 

Rhime is the rock on which thou art to wreck. Drydeni, 

4. To mark with botches. 

Young Hylas, bitch’d with ftains too foul to name, 

In cradle here renews his youthful frame. Garth’s Difpenf 
Bo'tcher. n.f. [from botch. ] A mender of old cloaths; the 
fame to a taylor as a cobler to ^ fhoemaker. 

He was a botcher’s prentice in Paris, from whence he was 
whipt for getting the fherifF’s fool with child. 

Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 
Botchers left old cloaths in the lurch, 

And fell to turn and patch the church. Hudibras, c. ii. 

Bo'tchy. adj. [from botch.~\ Marked with botches. 

And thofe boils did run — fay fo — Did not the general run ? 
Were not that a botchy fore ? Shakefp. Troilus and Crejj 

Bote. n.f. [bote. Sax. a word now out of ufe.] 

1 . A compenfation or amends for a man flain, which is bound 

to another. Coweh 

2. It was ufed for any payment. 

Both. adj. [batu, batjja, Sax.] The two ; as well the one as 
the other. Et Fun & F autre, Fr. It is ufed only of two. 

And the next day* both morning and afternoon, he was kept 
by our party. Sidney , b. ii. 

Mofes and the prophets, Chrift and his apoftles, were in their 
times all preachers of God’s truth ; fome by word, fome by 
Writing; fome by both. Hooker, b.v. & iq. 

Which of them fhall I take ? 

Both f one ? or neither ? neither can be enjoy’d. 

If both remain alive. Shakefp. King Lear . 

Two lovers cannot fhare a fingle bed 3 
As therefore both are equal in degree, 

The lot of both he left to deftiny. Dryden’: Fables. 

A Venus and a Helen have been feen, 

Both perjur’d wives, the goddefs and the queen. Granville 
Both. conj. [from the adjeflive.] As well : it has the conjunct 
tion and to correfpond with it. J 

^ Both 



BOT 

Both the boy was worthy to be prais'd, 

And Stimichon has often made me long. 

To hear, like him, fo loft, f 0 fweet a fong. Drydens Baft. 

To m void. adj. Having the form of a bunch of 

grapes. 

1 he outfide is thick let with botryoid efHorefcencies, or fmall 
knobs, yellow, bluifh, and purple ; all of a Ihining nietallitk 
^ ue * ^ ^ JVoodward of Foffils. 

Lo'i s. n.f [without a ftngtdar.] A fpecies of fmall worms in the 
entrails of horfes ; anfwering, perhaps, to. the afcarides in hu- 
man bodies. J 

Peafe and beans are as dank here as a dog, and that is the 
next way to give poor jades the hots : this houfe is turned up- 
fide down fmce Robin the odler died. Shake fp. Henry IV. b. i. 

BO 1 f LE. n.f. [bouteille, Fr.J 

1 . A fmall velfel of glafs, or other matter, with a narrow mouth, 
to put liquour in. 

The fhepherd’s homely curds. 

His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle , 

Is far beyond a prince's delicates. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. iii. 
Many have a manner, after other men’s fpeech, to fhake 
their heads. A great officer would fay, it was as men fhake a 
be tile, to fee if there was any wit in their heads, or no. Bacon . 

Then it thy ale in glafs thou wouldft coniine, 

Ret thy clean b ttle be entirely dry. King's Molly of Mount. 
He threw into the enemy’s fhips earthen bottles fdled with 
ferpents, which put the crew in diforder, and made them fly. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. A quantity of wine ufually put into a bottle ; a quart. 

Sir, you fhall flay, and take t’other bottle. Spell. N° 462. 

3. A quantity of hay or grafs bundled up. 

Mcthinks I have a great defire to a bottle of hay ; good hay, 
fweet hay, hath no fellow. Shakefp. Midfum. Night’s Dream. 

But I fhould wither in one day, and pafs 
To a lock of hay, that am a bottle of grafs. Donne. 

To Bo' ttle. v. a. [from the noun.] To inclofe in bottles. 

\ 011 may have it a moll excellent cyder royal, to drink or to 
bottle. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

When a hogfhead of wine is to be bottled off, wafh your 
bottles immediately before you begin ; but be fure not to drain 
them. Swift’s Directions to the Butler. 

Bo ttle is often compounded with other words; as, bottle-friend , 
a drinking friend ; botile-companion . 

Sam, who is a very good bottle-companion , has been the di- 
verfion of his friends. Addifon. Sped. N° 89. 

BoTtLeflower. n.f [ cyanus , Lat.] A plant. 

It hath a fquamofe hairy calyx ; the difk of the flower is al- 
moft plain, but the outer florets, round the borders, are large, 
tubulous, and deeply cut in ; thefe outer florets are always bar- 
ren ; but the inner florets have a Angle naked feed fucceeding 
each. The fpecies are, 1. The greater broad-leaved blue-bottle , 
commonly called globe-flower. 2. The greater narrow-leaved 
blue bottle , or globe-flower. 3. The purple fiueet fult an. 4. Corn- 
bottle, with a white flower. The firft and fecond forts are a- 
biding plants, which increafe greatly by their creeping roots. 
The fweet fultans will begin to flower, and continue till thefroft 
prevents them. The corn-bottles were alfo annuals, which, for 
the diverfity of their flowers, were propagated in gardens ; but 
of late years they are almofl excluded. Millar. 

Bo'ttlescrew. n.f. [from bottle and ferew.] A ferew to pull 
out the cork. 

A sood butler always breaks off the point of his bottlefcrew 
in two days, by trying which is hardefl, the point of the ferew, 
or the neck of the bottle. Swift . 

BOTTOM, n.f [botm, Saxon; bodem , Germ.] 

1 . The lowed part of any thing. 

2. The ground under the water. 

Shallow brooks that flow’d fo clear. 

The bottom did the top appear. Dry den. 

3. The foundation ; the ground- work. 

On this fuppofition my reafonings proceed, and cannot be 
affedled by objedlions which are far from being built on the 
fame bottom. Atterbury. 

4. A dale ; a valley; a low ground. 

In the purlieus dands a fheep-cote, 

Wed of this place ; down in the neighbour bottom. 

Shakefp. As you like it. 
On both the fliores of that fruitful bottom , which I have be- 
fore mentioned, are dill to be feen the marks of ancient edifices. 

Addifon on Italy. 

Equal convexity could never be feen *. the inhabitants of 
fuch an earth could have only the profpedl of a little circular 
plane, which would appear to have an acclivity on all fidcs ; fo 
that every man would fancy himfelf the lowed, and that he al- 
ways dwelt and moved in a bottom. Bentley. 

5. The part mod remote from the view ; the deeped part. 

His propofals and arguments fhould with freedom be exa- 
mined to the bottom , that, if there be any midake in them, no 
body may be milled by his reputation. Locke. 

6 ). Bound; limit. 

But there’s no bottom , none, 

In my voluptuoufnefs. Shakefp. Macbeth. 


B O U 

tS 7 eep 0 or £ ° f man ’ S 

As I return I Will fetch off thefe juftices : I do fee the 

Tiftf : how fubjea we o ? °'i nr to the *£ 

8. The laft refort; the remoteft caufe ; firft ^ 

He wrote many things which are not publifhed in his „, m s 

and was at the bottom of many excellent counfels, in which h’ 
did not appear. * “ ne 

9. Afhip; a veffcl for navigation. * fat, 

A bawbling veffel was he captain of, 

With which, fuch fcathful grapple did he make 

With the mod noble bottom of our fleet. Shakefp. T. Nhhu 

My ventures are not in one bottom truded ; 6 ' 

Nor to one place. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice 

We have memory, not of one fhip that ever returned and 
but of thirteen perfons only, at feveral times, that chofe to re 
turn in our bottoms. Bacon’s New Atlantic 

He’s a foolifh feaman, 

That when his fhip is finking, will not 
Unlade his hopes into another bottom. Denham’s Scphy 
He puts to fea upon his own bottom ; holds the dern himfelf- 
and now, if ever, we may expedr new difeoveries. Norri s 

He fpreads his canvas, with his pole he deers, 

The freights of flitting ghods in his thin bottom bears. Dryd. 

10. A chance ; an adventure; or fecurity. ' 

He began to fay, that himfelf and the prince were too much 
to venture in one bottom. ^ Clarendon , b. viii. 

We are embarked with them on the fame bottom , and mud 
be partakers of their happinefs or mifery. Sped. N° 27 ■). 

11. A ball of thread wound up together. 

This whole argument will be like bctto?ns of thread, clofe 
woundup. _ _ Bacon’s War with Spain. 

I he fiikworms finifh their bottoms in about fifteen days. 

Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

EachChridmas they accounts did clear. 

And wound their bottom round the year. Prior. 

12. Bottom of a lane. The lowed end, 

13. Bottom of beer. The grounds, or dregs. 

To BoTtom. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To build upon ; to fix upon as a fupport. 

They may have fomething of obfeurity, as being lettemei 
upon, and fetched from the true nature of the things. Hale. 

Pride has a very drong foundation in the mind ; it is bottomed 
upon felf-love. Collier on Pride. 

I he grounds upon which we bottom our reafoning, are but 
a part ; fomething is left out. which fhould 2:0 into the reckon- 
ing. . Locke. 

Ever}' aedion is fuppofed to be bottomed upon fome principle. 

Atterbury. 

2. T o wind upon fomething ; to twid thread round fomething. 

Therefore, as you unwind your love for him. 

Led it fhould ravel, and be good to none, 

You mud provide to bottom it on me. Shakefp. T. G. f Ver. 

To Bo ttom, v. n. To red upon as its fupport. 

bind out upon what foundation any propofitioit, advanced, 
bottoms ; and obferve the intermediate ideas, by which it is join- 
ed to that foundation upon which it is erected. Locke. 

BoYtomed. adj. [from bottom!] Having a bottom ; it is ufu- 
ally compounded. 

There being prepared a number of flat-bctto?ned boats, ft> 
tranfport the land-forces, under the wing and protection of the 
great navy. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

Bo'ttomless. adj. [from bottom.] Without a bottom; fa- 
thomlefs. 

W ickednefs may well be compared to a hcttomlcfs pit, into 
which it is eafier to keep one’s felf from falling, than, being 
fallen, to give one’s felf any day from falling infinitely. Sidney. 

Is not my forrow deep, having no bottom ? 

Then be my paffions bottomlefs with them. Shakefp. T. Andr. 

Him the Almighty pow’r 
Hurl’d headlong, flaming from th’ etherial fky, 

To bottomlefs perdition. Milton’ s Par. Left , b. i. I 47 * 

Bottomry, n.f. [in navigation and commerce. ] The a£l of 
borrowing money on a fhip’s bottom ; that is, by engaging the 
veffel for the repayment of it, fo as that, if the fhip mifearry, 
the lender lofes the money advanced ; but, if it arrives fafe at 
the end of the voyage, he is to repay the money lent, with a 
certain premium or filtered agreed on ; and this on pain of for- 
feiting the fhip. Harris . 

BO'UCHET. n.f. [French.] A fort of pear. Did. 

Boud. n.f. An infedt which breeds in malt; called alfo a 
weevil. Du.. 

To Bouge. v. n. [houge, Fr.] Tofwellout. 

Bough, n.f [boj, Saxon ; theirs mute.] An arm or large 
fhoot of a tree, bigger than a branch, yet not always didin- 
guifhed from it. 

He faw a vine-labourer, that, finding a bough broken, too*, 
a branch of the fame bough , and tied it about the place broken. 

Sidney , b. 11. 

Their lord and patron loud did him proclaim, . 

And at hris feet their laurel boughs did throw, dairy D-b. 1. 

Freni 


From the bough 


• • 1 

fruit. Parad. Loft , bAtc. 


Denham. 


gave him of that fair enticing fruit. I a, 

" As the dove’s flight did guide /Eneas, now 
May thine conduct me to the golden bough. 

Under fome fav’rite myrtle’s fhady bougns. 

They fpeak their paffions in repeated vows. 

See how, bn every bough , the birds exprefs, 

In their fweet notes, their happinefs. Dryden s Indian Bmp. 
’Twas all her joy the rip’ning fruits to tend, 


Milton. 


R rf common . 
Is 1 

’ 1 was nil uti j uy Lwu x.jf. ^ p.... 

And fee the boughs with happy burdens bend. ; • 

Bought, preter. of to buy ; which fee. 

Bought, n.f [from to bow.] 

1. A twid; a link; a knot. . 

His huge long tail wound up in hundred folds, 

Whofe wreathed boughts whenever he unfolds, 

And thick entangled knots adown does flack* dairy Ad o. 1. 
Immortal verfe. 

Such as the meeting foul may pierce 
In notes, with many a winding bought 
Of linked fweetnefs; long drawn out. 

The flexure of the joints is not the fame in elephants as in 
ether quadrupeds, but nearer unto thofe of a man; the bought 
of the fore-legs not direHly backward, but laterally, ana fome- 
what inward. Browns Vulgar Errours , b. iii, c. 1. 

BOUI'LLON. n.f [French.] Broath; foup; any thing made 
to be flipped : a term ufed in cookery. 

Bo'ulder Walls, [in architecture.] Walls built of round flints or 
pebbles, laid in a drong mortar; ufed where the fea has a beach 
cad up, or where there are plenty of flints. Builder j Did. 

To Boult, v. a. See To Bolt, _ , 

To BOUNCE, v. n. [a word formed, fays Skinner , from the 

found.] 

1. To fall or fly againd any thing with great force, fo as to re- 
bound. 

The fright awaken’d Arc! te with a dart, 

Againd his bofom bounc’d his heaving heart. Dryden. 

Jud as I was putting out my light, another bounces as hard as 
he can knock. Swift’s Bickerftaff detedfd. 

2- To fpring; to make a fudden leap. 

High nonfenfe is like beer in a bottle, which has, in reality, 
110 drength and fpirit, but frets, and flies, and bounces , and imi- 
tates the" paffions of a much nobler liquour. Add. Whig Exam . 
Rous’d by the noife. 

And mufical clatter. 

They bounce from their ned. 

No longer will tarry. Swift. 

Out bounc’d the madiff of the triple head ; 

Away the hare with double fwiftnefs fled. Swift. 

3. To boad ; to bully : a fenfe ufed only in familiar fpeech. 

4. To be bold, or drong. 

Forfooth the bouncing Amazon, 

Your bufkin’d midrels, and your warriour love, 

To Thefeus mud be wedded. Shakefp. Midfum. Night’s Dr* 
Bounce, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A drong fudden blow. 

The bounce burd ope the door ; the fcornful fair 
Relentlefs look’d, and faw him beat his quiv’ring feet in air. 

Dryden . 

2. A fudden crack or noife. 

What cannoneer begot this ludy blood ? 

Fie fpeaks plain cannon fire, and fmoke, and bounce ; 

He gives the badinado with his tongue. * Shakefp. K. John . 

Two hazel-nuts I threw into die flame. 

And to each nut I gave a fweetheart’s name; 

"1 his with the louded bounce me fore amaz’d* 

*1 hat in a flame of brightefl colour blaz’d. Gay. 

3. A boad ; a threat ; in low language. 

Bo'uncer. n.f. [from boun ce. ] A boadcr ; a bully ; an empty 
threatner. 

BOUND, n. f [from bind.] 

j. t\ limit ; a boundary ; that by which any thing is terminated. 
Illimitable ocean ! without bound ; 

Without dimenflon ; where length, breadth, and height. 
And time, and place, are lod. Paradife Loft , b. ii. 1 892. 
Thofe vad Scythian regions were feparated by the common 
natural bounds , of rivers, lakes, mountains, woods, or marfhes. 

r , j /-> . Temple , 

Indus and Ganges, our wide empire’s bounds , 

Swell their dy’d currents with their natives wounds. Dryden . 

Through all th’ infernal bounds , 

W Rich flaming Phlegethon furrounds, 

„ A S . ad P[P h eus fought his confort lod. Pope’s St. Cecilia* 
-* A limit by which any excurfion is redramed. 

Hath he fet bounds between their love and me ? 
i am their mother, who fhall bar me from them. Rich. III. 

Stronger and fiercer by redraint he roars. 

And knows no bound, but makes his pow’r his fhores. Denh. 
s\ny bounds made with body, even adamantine walls, are far 
Lorn putting a flop to the mind, in its farther progred fii fpace' 

3. gromu bsund, v. n.] A leap ; a jump , a fpring. f*' 


Do but note a wild ind wanton berd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, . . 

Fetching mad bounds , bellowing, and neighing [uU f ; 

1 Ct b Shakefp. Merchant of Venice, 

The horfes darted with a fudden bound, ■ 

Aiid flung the reins and chariot to the ground. AadtJ. 

Dext’rous he ’fcapes the coach with nimble bounds, 

Whild ev’ry honed tongue dop thief refounds. a D 

4 . A rebound; the leap of fomething flying back by the force of 

^Thefe inwarJ difgufts are but the firft bound of this ball of 

Decay or riety* 

contention. J J 

To Boundi v. a. [from the noun.] 
y. To limit; to terminate. 

A lofty tow’r, and drong on every fide. 

With treble walls, which Phlegethon furrounds; - • < 

Whofe firy flood the burning empire bounds. Dryden s mn, 

2 , To redrain ; to confine. 

Take but degree away, unturie that dring. 

The bounded waters 

Would lift their bofoms higher than the fhores, 

And make a fop of all this folid globe. Shakejp. Tr. aridCr , 

To BOUND, v. n . [ bondir , Fr.] 

1, To iump ; to fpring ; to move forward by leaps. 

My mother’s blood 

Runs on the dexter cheek, and this finider 
Bounds in my fire’s. Shakefp. Troilus and Crefftda * 

Torrifmond appear’d, 

Gave me his hand, and led me lightly o’er. 

Leaping and bounding on the billows heads. Dryden » 

Before his lord the ready fpaniel bounds , 

Panting with hope, he tries the furrow’d grounds. Pope* 
When fudden through the woods a bounding dag 
Rufh’d headlong down, and plung’d amidll the river. Rowe * 
Warbling to the vary’d drain, advance 
Two fprightly youths, to form the bounding dance. Pope. 

2 . To rebound ; to fly back by repercuffion. 

Mark then a bounding valour in our Engl ifh* 

That being dead, like to the bullets grazing. 

Breaks out into a fecond courfe of mifehief. Shakefp. H. V ; 
To Bound, v. a. To make to bound. 

If I might buffet for any love, or bound my horfe for lier fa- 
vours, I would lay on like a butcher, and fit like a jackanapes, 
never off. Shakefp. Henry V. 

If love, ambitious,' fought a match of birth, 

Whofe veins bound richer blood than lady Blanch. Rich. III. 
Bound, participle paffive of bind. 

Nay, faid Pamela, none fhall take that office from myfelfi 
being fo much bound as I am for my education. Sidney , b. ii. 

This is Antonio* 

To whom I am fo infinitely bound 
— You fhould in all fenfe be much bound to him ; 

For, as I hear, he was much bound for you. Merch. of Vent 
The gentleman is learn’d, a mod rare fpeaker, 

To nature none more bound. Shakefp. Henry VIIT. 

The bifhops of Hungary, being wonderfully rich, wore bound 
to keep great numbers of horfemen, which they ufed to brincr 
into the field. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turk si 

They fummoned the governour to deliver it to them, or elfe 
they would not leave one done upon another. To which the 
governour made no other reply, than that he was not bound to 
repair it ; but, however, he would, by God’s help, keep the 
ground afterwards. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Bound, adj. [a word of doubtful etymology.] Dedined; in- 
tending to come to any place. 

His be that care, whom mod it doth concern; 

Said he; hut whither with fuch hady flight 
Art thou now bound ? for well might I difeern 
Great caufe, that carries thee fo fwift and light .JVatryS^. b. ii. 
To be bound for a port one defires extremely, and fail to it, 
with a fair gale, is very pleafant. Temple. 

Willing we fought your fhores, and hither bound. 

The port fo long defir’d, at length we found. Dryden. 

Bo'undary. n.f. [from bound.] Limit; bound. 

Hefuffers the confluence and clamours of the people to pafs 
all boundaries of laws, and reverence to his authority. K. Charles . 

Senfation and reflection are the boundaries of our thoughts 5 
beyond which the mind, whatever efforts it would make, is not 
able to advance. Locke 

Great part of our fins confifi in the irregularities attending 
the ordinary purfuits of life; fo that our reformation mud ap- 
pear, by purfuing them within the boundaries of duty. Rogers. 
Bo'unden. participle paffive of bind. 

Hereafter, in a better world than this, 

I diall defirO more love and knowledge of ybu.— 

■ — I re ft much bounden to you : fare you well. Shake fb • 

We alfo mod humbly befought him to adeept of us as his true 
fervants, by as; jud a right as ever men on earth were bounden, 

rp , c . t Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

1 o be careful for a provifion of all neceffaries for ourfelves 
and thqfe who depend on us, is a bounclen duty. ' Rogers ] 
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^ n ' j- A ftone to play with. 

I am paft a boy ; 

A fceptre’s but a play-thing, and a globe 
, A b5 gS er bounding -flone. Dryden' sD on Sebaflian. 

) unri-Isness. n.J. [from boundlefs.] Exemption from limits. 

corrected the boundlefnefs of his voluptuous defires, 
by hinting his capacities. - South. 

jjO undless. adj. [rrom bound.] Unlimited; unconfined ; im- 
jmeafurable ; illimitable. 

Beyond the infinite and boundlefs reach 
Of mercy, if thou didfb this deed of death. 

Art thou damn d, Hubert. khakefp. King John. 

Heav’n has of right all victory defign’d ; 

Vv hence boundlefs power dwells in a will confin’d. Dryden. 
Man feems as boundlefs in his defires, as God is in his being ; 
and therefore nothing but God himfelf can fatisfy him. South. 

I hough we make duration boundlefs as it is, we cannot ex- 
tend it beyond all being. God fills eternity, and it is hard to 
find a reafon, why any one ftiould doubt that he fills immen- 

%• . Locke. 

Some guide the courfe of wand’ring orbs on high. 

Or roll the planets through the boundlefs fky. ° Pope. 
Bounteous, adj. [from bounty.'] Liberal; kind; generous; 
munificent ; beneficent : a word ufed chiefly in poetry for 
bountiful. 

Every one, 

According to the gift, which bounteous nature 

Hath in him inclos’d. . Shakcfp. Macbeth. 

Her foul abhorring avarice, 

Bounteous ; but almoft bounteous to a vice. Dryden. 

Bo unteously. adv. [from bounteous.] Liberally; generoufly; 
largely. 

f ie bountcOifly bellow’d unenvy’d good 
On me. Dryden s State of Innocence. 

Bounteous NE ss. n. f. [from bounteous.] Munificence; libe- 
rality ; kindnefs. 

He filleth all tilings living with bountebufnefs. Pfalms. 

Bo'untifui.. adj. [from bounty and full.] 

1. Liberal; generous; munificent. 

As bountiful as mines of India. Shakcfp. Henry IV. p. i. 
If you will be rich, you mull live frugal ; if you will be po- 
pular, you mult be bountiful. T aylor s Rule of living holy. 

I am obliged to return my thanks to many, who, without 
confidering the man, have been bountiful to the poet. Dryden. 
God, the bountiful authour of our being. Locke. 

2. It has of before the thing given, and to before the perfon re- 
ceiving. 

Our king fparcs nothing, to give them the fhare of that feli- 
city, of which he is fo bountiful to his kingdom. Dryden s Dufr. 
Bo'untifully. adv. [from bountiful.] Liberally; in a boun- 
tiful manner ; largely. 

And now thy alms is giv’n, 

And thy poor flarv’ling bountifully fed, Donne. 

It is affirmed, that it never raineth in Egypt ; the river boun- 
tifully requiting' it in its inundation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Bo'untifulness. n.f [from bountiful.] The quality of being 
bountiful ; generofity. 

Enriched to all bcuntfdncfs. 2 Cor. ix. r r. 

Bo’untihf.ad. n n.f. [from bounty and head , or hood. See 
Bo'untii-iede. 'Y Hood.] Goodnefs; virtue. It is now 
Bo'untihood. 3 wholly out of ufe. 

This goodly frame of temperance. 

Formerly grounded, and fall fettled 

On firm foundation of true bountihead. Fairy £). b. ii. 

How (hall frail pen, with fear difparaged. 

Conceive fuch foVereign glory, and great bountihood ? F. Sf 
BOUNTY, n.f [bontc, Fr.] 

X. Generofity; liberality; munificence. 

We do not fo far magnify her exceeding bounty , as to affirm, 
that fne bringeth into the world the fons of men, adorned with 
gorgeous attire. Hooker , b. iii. § 4. 

If you knew to whom you fhew this honour, 

I know you would be prouder of the work, 

Than cuftomary bounty can enforce you. Shakcfp. 

Such moderation with thy bounty join, 

That thou may’ll nothing give, that is not thine. Denham. 
Thofe godlike men, to Wanting virtue kind, 

Bounty well plac’d preferr’d, and well defign’d, 

To all their titles. Dryden' s Juv. fat. v. 

2. It Teems difiinguifhed.from charity, as a prefent from an ahns ; 
being ufed, when perfons, not abfolutcly neceffitous, receive 
gifts ; or when gifts are given by great perfons. 

Tell a mifer of bounty to a friend, or mercy to the poor, and 
he will not un demand it. South. 

Her majefty did not fee this aflembly fo proper to excite cha- 
rity and cpmpaffion ; though I queftion not but her royal 
bounty will extend itfelf to them, Addifon. Guardian, N° 105. 
To Bo'ur.geon. v. n. \bourgcqnncr, Fr.J To fprout; to fhoot 
into branches ; to put forth buds. 

Long may the dew of heaven diftil upon them, to make them 
bourgeon , and propagate among themfelves. Howel. 
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0 that t hacl the fruitful heads bf Hydra, 

I nat one might bourgeon where another fell ! 
otiii would I p;ive thee work l n ? - 

Bow* ». n.f. ffoT lr ] ' D:y ‘ le “ ' Dm 

1 . A bound ; a limit. 

Bcung bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none. Si , 
That undifeover d country, from' whofe 
To ti av eller e er returns. 0/7 n rr‘ 

Falfe, Hm, “- 

As dice are to be wilh’d, by one that fixes 

™, h urn twi f . his and ; nine - shakcfp, sv.w 

1 know each lane, and every alley green c ’ 

And every bofky bourn from fide to fide. * 

2. [from bunn Saxon ] A brook; a torrent: whence 
towns, feated near brooks, have names ending in hC T y 

the SZmVlt* fenfei th0USh thC feC ° nd - 

Ne fwelling Neptune, ne loud thundVmg Jove 
Van change my cheer, or make me ever mSurn ; ’ 

rj, tLVtcS 6 b ° at Can fafcl y P a(s this Perilous bourn. Fain 9 
To LOuSE. v.n. [buyfen, Dut.] To drink lavifhly; to to* 
As he rode, he fomewhat Hill did eat, P 

And in his hand did bear a boufing can, 

, Of which hefipt. Fairy Ffuccn, b. iii. c , ; v , 

Bo usy. adj. [from boufe.] Drunken. 

"1 he guefts upon the day appointed came. 

Each boufy farmer, with his fimp’ring dame. jp- 

ith a long legend of romantick things. 

Which in his cups the boufy poet fings. Dryden' s juv. fat x 
Bout, n.f [ botta , Ital.] A turn ; as much of an a&ion as is 
performed at one time, without interruption ; a frno-le part of 
any aeflion carried on by fucceffive intervals. 

1 he play began : Pas durft not Cofina chace ; 
k But did intend next bout with her to meet. Sidney 

Ladies, that have your feet 

Un plagu’d with corns, we’ll have,a lout. Shakcfp. 

When in your motion you are hot, 

As make your bouts more violent to that end, 

He calls for drink. Shakcfp. Hamlet. 

If he chance to ’fcape this difmal bout, 

The former legatees are blotted cut. Dryden' s Juv. fat. xii. 
A weafel feized a bat ; the bat begged for life : fays the wea- 
fel, I give no quarter to birds : fays" the bat, I am a moufe; 
look on my body : fo fhe got off for that bout, L Ef range. 

We’ll fee when ’tis enough, 

Or if it wants the nice concluding bout. King. 

BO TJTEI EU. n. f [French.] An incendiary ; one who kindles 
feuds and difeontents. 

Animated by a bafe fellow, called John a Chamber, a very 
boutefeu , who bore much fway among the vulgar, they entered 
into open rebellion. Bacon's Henry V If. 

Nor could ever any order be obtained impartially to punifh 
the known boutefeus , and open incendiaries. King Charles. 
Befides the herd of boutefeus , 

We fet on work without the houfe. Hudibras. 

Bo'utisale. n. f. [I fuppofe from bouty , or booty, and fale. J A 
fale at a cheap rate; as booty or plunder is commonly fold. 

To fpeak nothing of the great boutijaleof colleges andchan- 
tr ' es . Sir J Hayward. 

BOUTS RIMEZ. [French.] The laid words or rhimes of a 
number of verfes given to be filled up. 

To BOW. v. a. [bujen, Saxon.] 

1. To bend, or infledl. 

A threepence bow'd, would hire me. 

Old as I am, to queen it. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Orpheus, with his lute, made trees. 

And the mountain tops, that freeze, 

Bow themfelves when he did fing. Shakefp. HeuryVlU. 

Some bow the vines, which bury’d in the plain, 

Their tops in diflant arches rife again. Dryden s Virgil. 
The mind has not been made obedient to difeipline, when at 
firfl it was moft tender, and mofl eafy to be bowed. Loch. 

2. To bend the body in token of refpedl or fubmiflion. 

They came to meet him, and bowed themfelves to the ground 
before him. 2 Kings, ii. 15- 

Is it to bow down his head as a bulrufh, and to fpread fack- 
cloth and allies tinder him ? wilt thou call this a fail, and an 
acceptable day to the Lord ? Jfaiah , Iviii. 5* 

3. To bend, or incline, in condefcenfion. 

Let it not grieve thee to bow down thine ear to the poor, 
and give him a friendly anfwer. Ecclus, iv. b. 

4. Todeprefs; tocrufh. 

Are you fo gofpeH’d, 

To pray for this good man, and for his iflue, 

Whofe heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave. 

And beggar’d yours for ever. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Now wafting years my former ftrength confound, 

And added woes may bc.w me to the ground. P c r c ‘ 

To Bov/. v. n. 

1. To bend; to fuffer flexure. 

2. To make a reverence. 

„ Rather 
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Rather let my head 

Stoop to the block, than thefe knees bow t o any, _ 

Save to the God of heav’n, and to my king. Sbakejp. H. \ l. 
This is the great idol to which the world bows-, to this we 
pay our devouteft homage. Decay cj r'nty. 

Admir’d, ador’d by all the circling crowd, ^ 

For wherefoe’er fhe turn’d her face, they bow'd. Dryaen. 

0. To ftoop. ... 

The people bowed down upon their knees, to drink water. 

1 Judges, vn. o. 

4. To fink under prefTure. 

They ftoop, they bow down together; they could not de- 
liver the burden. iM Ifaiah, xlvi. 2. 

Bow. n.J'. [from the verb. It is pronounced, like the vei b, as now, 
how.] An a£l of reverence or fubmiflion, by bending the body. 

Some clergy too fhe wou’d allow, . , 

Nor quarrel’d at their awkward boiv. _ Stuff. 

Bow. n.f [pronounced as grow, no, lo , witliout any regard to 

thew.] 

1. An inftrument of v r ar, made by holding wood or metal bent 
with a firing, which, by its fpring, fhoots arrows with gieat 

I° rce - • 

Take, I pray thee, thy weapons, thy quiver and thy bow , 
and go out to the field, and take me fome venifon. Gen. xxvii. 3. 

7'he white faith of hi (Fry cannot fhow, 

That e’er the mufket yet could beat the bow. 

Alleyne's Henry VII, 

Twining woody haunts, or the tough yew 
To bows ftrong-ftraining. Thomfons Autumn. 

2. A rainbow. 

I do fet my bow in the cloud, and it fhall be for a token of 
a covenant between me and the earth. Gen. ix. J3. 

3. The inftrument with which ftring-inftruments are ftruck. 

Their inftruments were various in their kind ; 

Some for the bow , and fome for breathing wind : 

The Lwtry, pipe, and hautboy’s noify band. 

And the foft lute trembling beneath the touching hand. 

Dryden' s Fables. 

4. The doubling of a firing in a flip-knot. 

Make a knot, and let the fecond knot be with a bow. 

LVifcman s Surgery. 

5. A yoke. 

As the ox hath his bow , Sir, the horfe his curb, and the faul- 
con his bells, fo man hath his defire. Shakefp. As you like it. 

6. Bow of a faddle . The bows of a fuldle are two pieces of wood 
laid archwife, to receive the upper part of a horfe's back, to 
give the faddle its due form, and to keep it tight. Farrier's D. 

y. Bow of a Jhip. That part of her which ‘begins at the loof, 
and compaffing ends of the ftern* and ends at the fternmoft 
parts of the forecaftle. If a fhip hath a broad bow, they call 
it a bold bow ; if a narrow thin bow, they fay fhe hath a lean 
low. 7'he piece of ordnance that lies in this place, is called 
the bowpiece ; and the anchors that hang here, are called her 
great and little bowers. 

8. Bow is alfo.a mathematical inftrument, made of wood, for- 
merly ufed by feamen in taking the fun’s altitude. 

g Bow is likewife a beam of wood or brafs, with three lono- 
ferews, that direct a lath of wood or fteel to any arch ; ufed 
commonly to draw draughts of fhips, projections of the fphere, 
or wherever it is requifite to draw long arches. Harris. 

Bow-bearer, n.f [from bow and bear.] An under-officer of 
the foreft. C owel. 

Bow-bent. adj. [from bow and bent.] Crooked. 

A fibyi old, bow-bent with crooked age, 

That far events full wifely could prefage. Milton . 

Bov -hand. n.f. [from bow and hand.] 1 he hand that draws 
the bow. 

Surely he fhoots wide on the bow-hand, and very far from 
thcmaik. . Spenfer's Ireland. 

Bow-legged, adj. [from bow and leg.] Having crooked leo-s. 

Bo w-s ho i . n.f [from bow and /hot.] The fpace which an ar- 
row may pafs in its flight from the bow. 

7 hough he wei e not then a bow-foot off, and made hafte ; 
yc f , tnat titne he was come, the thing was no longer to be 

rp le ^ n ‘, . rr Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

1 o bo w el. 'll. a. [from the noun.] To pierce the bowels. 

But to the bowel! d cavern darting deep 

Tin'wvr r ier c r ! ntls co ft( ers th y mi g ht y power. Thomfon. 

JdvJ VVIlIjo. n.J. \boyaux, r r.] 

1. Inteftines ; the veffels and organs within the body. 

He finote him therewith in the fifth rib, and f] 
bowels. 

2. I he inner parts of any thing. 

Had we no quarrel elfe to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence banifh’d, we would mufter all 
r rom twelve to feventy ; and pouring war 
Into the bowels of ungrateful Rome, & 

Ukc a bold fiood appear. Shakefp. Qoriolanus. 

His foldiers fpying his undaunted fpirit, 

A l aibot! Talbot! cried out amain, 

TX T M ! nt ° the howels of the battle. Shakefp. Henry VI 

. A> he Uw drops of water diftilling from the rock, by foU 
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lowing tfie veins, he has made himfelf two or three fountains 
in the bowels of the mountain. m !tal >'- 

3. Tendernefs; compaflion. 

Tr e had no other confidejai.ii.ui ui - -- ^ 

of iiis luftre ; and whilft he could do that, he cared not 


filed out his 
2 Sam. xx. 10. 
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He had no other confideration of nioney, than foi tne lup- 
port of iiis luftre ; and. whilft he could do that, he cared not 
for money ; having no boivcls in the point of running in dent, 
or borrowing ill he could. _ . Clarendon. 

4. 7'his word feldom has a fmgular, except in writers of ana- 
Bo'wer. n.f [from bough or branch, or from the verb to bow or 

1. ^An arbour ; a fheltered place covered with green trees, twined 
and bent. 

But, O fad virgin, that thy power 
Might raife Mu ficus from his bower. * Milton. 

To Gods appealing, when I reach their bowrs 
With loud complaints* they anfwer me in fhovv’rs. h alter, 
Refrefli’d, they wait them to the bow' r of ftate, 

Where, circl’d with his peers, Atrides fat. Pope. 

2. It feems td fignify, in Spenfer, a blow; a llroke: bourrer , if. 
to fall upon. 

His rawbone arms, whofe mighty brawned bowers 
Were wont to rive fteel plates, and helmets hew, 

Were clean confum’d, and all his vital powers 
Decay’d. Spenfer's Fairy fjhicen, b. i. cant. viii. jlanz. 41. 
Bo'wer. n.J'. [from the of a fhip.] Anchors fo called. See 
Bow. 

To Bo'wer. v. a. [from the noun.] To embower ; to inclofe. 
Thou didft bower the fpirit, 

In mortal paradife of fuch fweet flefti. Shakefp t 

Bo'wery. adj. [fro m bower.] Full of bowers. 

Landfkips how gay the bow'ry grotto yields, 

Which thought creates, and lavifh fancy builds. Tickell. 

Snatch’d through the verdant Tnaze, the hurried eye 
Diftra&ed wanders : now the boivcry walk 
Of covert clofe, where fcarce a fpeck of day 
Falls on the lengthen’d gloom, protracted fweeps. Tho?nfon, 
To Bowge. See To Bouge. 

BOWL, n.f [buelin, Welch; which fignifies, according to Ju- 
nius, any thing made of horn, as drinking cups anciently 
were. It is pronounced bole . ] 

j. A veflel to hold liquids, rather wide than deep; diftinguifhed 
from a cup, which is rather deep than wide. 

Give me a bowl of wine ; 

I have not that alacrity of fpirit. 

Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. Richard III. 
If apiece of iron be faftened on fhe fide of a howl of water, 
a load done, in a boat of cork, will prefently make into it. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. iii. 
The facred priefts, with ready knives, bereave 
The beads of life, and in full bowls receive 
T he ftreaming Wood. Dryden' s EEneid. 

While the bright Sein, t’ exalt the foul. 

With fparkling plenty crowns the bowl. 

And wit and focial mirth infpires. Fenton to Lord Gower. 

2. The hollow part of anything. 

ic n are a ^°. wec * a lar g e fiNer fpoon for the kitchen, let 
half the bowl of it be worn out with continual feraping. 

A . r , Swift's Directions to the Cook. 

3. A bafin, or fountain. 

But the main matter is fo to convey the water, as it never 
other M dw W or in the ciftern. Bacon’s EJays. 

w j* 71 • J- [houle, Fr. It is pronounced as coiu , howl.] A 
round mals, which may be rolled along the ground. 

Like to a bowl upon a fubtle ground, 

I’ve tumbl'd paft the throw. Sbdefp. Cortilanm. 

How finely doft thou times and feafons fpin ! 

And make a twift checker’d with night and day ! 

Vhich, as it lengthens, winds, and winds us in, 

As bowls go on, but turning all the way. Herbert 

Llke bim who would lodge a bowl upon a precipice, eithef 
my piaife falls back, or flays not on the top, but rowls over. 

T\/r , Dryden' s Juvenal, Dedication. 

at whin 7 th m et!ntef me * ^ ^ ^ ^ r ^ 

1 hough that piece of wood, which is now a bowl, may bt 
rw quare ’ yCt> ,f r0Undnefs be taken it is no longer 

To Bowl. « a . [from the noun .j lVatts ' s 

1 . To play at bowls. 

2. Io throw bowls at any thing. 

Alas ! I had rather be fet quick i’ tli’ earth 
And bowl'd to death with turnrps. MerrHV nf Tf/' nr 

We 1 h E VJ° NES C ”1 Lum i’ S0 ‘ S& 

11 oxc irom the adjacent chffs, rounded bybcirruumblcl rr, 
and agam by the affion of the water ; whence thei°r name 

BrAvlER. n.f. [fromW.] Hethatplay TTS ” ^ 

or four parts of the fail, called the bmlinrbnfi f ” T 
inUim & “ to raake the <harp oLJc to a wind. 

BoVling- 
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&o\vling-green. n.f. [from bowl and green.] A level piece 
oF ground, kept fmooth for bowlers. 

A bowl equally poifed, and thrown upon a plain bowling- 
greo?, will run neceflarily in a dire& line. Bentley. 

Bo'wman. 77. f [from bow and man.] An archer ; he that ihoots 
with a bow. 

The whole city fnall flee, for the noife of the horfemen and 
bowmen. JW iv. 29. 

Be w £PRx r. ?:. f. [jiom the bow of the fhip.J H his word is ge- 
nerally fpelt boltjp? it ; which fee. 

I o L>o wssen. v. a. [probably of the fame original with boufe , 
but found in no other paffage.] To drench; tofoak. 

'I he water fell into a clofe walled plot ; upon this wall was 
the frantick perfon fet, and from thence tumbled headlong in- 
to the pond ; where a ftrong fellow toffed him up and down, 
until the patient, by foregoing his ftrength, had fomewhat for- 
got his inly : but ii there appeared fmall amendment, he was 
bowjfened aga i n and again, while there remained in him any 
^ hope hie, for recovery. Carew’ s Survey of Cornwell. 

Lo w s pring. n. f. [from bow and firing. J The firing by which 
the bow is kept bent. 

hath twice or thrice cut Cupid’s bowjlring , and the little 
nangman dare not fhoot at him. Shakefp. Mitch ado about Noth. 

Sound will be conveyed to the ear, by ftriking upon a bow- 
firing, it the horn of the bow be held to the ear. Bacon. 

Bo'wyer. n. f. [from bow.'] 

1 . An archer ; one that ufes the bow. 

Call for vengeance from the lawyer king. Drydcn. 

2. Onewhofe trade is to make bows. 

LOX. 7i. J. [box, Saxon; buxus , Lat.] A tree. 

T he characters are; X he leaves are pennated, and evergreen; 
it hath male flowers, that are produced at remote diftances 
f rom the fruit, on the fame tree ; the fruit is fhaped like a por- 
ridge-pot inverted, and is divided into three cells, containing 
two feeds in each, which, when ripe, are caft forth by the ela- 
fticity of the vcffels. The fpecies are ; 1. The box-tree. 2. 
The narrow-leaved box-tree. 3. Striped box. 4. The golden 
edged box-tree. 5. The dwarf box. 6. The dwarf ftriped box • 
7. The filver edged box. On Boxhill, near Darking in Sur- 
rey, were formerly many large trees of this kind ; but, of late 
years, their number is pretty much decreafed ; yet fome re- 
main of a confiderahle bignefs. The wood is very ufeful for 
engravers and mathematical inftrument-makers; being fo hard, 
clofe, and ponderous, as to fink in water. Millar. 

Box, there arc two forts of it ; the dwarf box , and a taller fort, 
that grows to a confiderable height. The dwarf box is very 
good for borders, and is eafily kept in order, with one clipping 
in the year. It will increafe of flips fet in March, or about 
Bartholomew-tide, and may be raifed of layers and fuckers, and 
will profper on the declivity of cold, dry, barren, chalky hills, 
where nothing elfe will grow. Mortimer. 

Box. v. f. [box. Sax. biijle. Germ.] 

1 . A cafe made of wood, or other matter, to hold any thing. It 
is diftinguifhed from cheji , as the lefs from the greater . It is 
fuppofed to have its name from the box wood. 

A perfedl magnet, though but in an ivory box, will, through 
the box, fend forth his embracing virtue to a beloved needle. 

Sidney, b. ii. 

About his Ihelves 

A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shakefp. Rom. and fid. 

This head is to open a molt wide voracious mouth, which 
fhall take in letters and papers. There will be under it a box , 
of which the key will be kept in my cuftody, to receive fuch 
papers as are dropped into it. Addifon. Guard. N° 98. 

This cafket India’s glowing gems unlocks. 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. Pope. 

2. The cafe of the mariners compafs. 

3. The cheft into which money given is put. 

So many more, fo every one was ufed, 

‘That to give largely to the box refufed. Spenfer . 

4. The feats in the playhoufe, where the ladies are placed. 

’Trs left to you, the boxes and the pit 

Are fovercign judges of this fort of wit. Drydcn. 

She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring, 

A vain," unquiet, glittering, wretched thing. Pope. 

To Box. v. a. [from the noun.] To inclofe in a box. 

Box’d in a chair, the beau impatient fits, 

While fpouts run clatt’ring o’er the roof by fits. Swift. 

BOX. n.f. [bock, a cheek, Welch.] A blow on the head given 
with the hand. 

For the box o’ th’ ear that the prince gave you, he gave it 
like a rude prince. Shakejp. Henry IV. 

If one fhould take my hand perforce, and give another a box 
on the ear with it, the law punifheth the other. 

Bramhall againji Hobbes. 

There may happen concuflions of the brain from a box on the 
ear. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Olphis, the fifherman, received a box on the ear from I heF 
tylis. Addifon. Spectator, N° 233. 

To Box. v. 11. [from the noun.] To fight with the fill. 

The afs very fairly looked on, till they had boxed themfelves 
a-weary, and then left them fairly in the lurch. V Ef range. 
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dott M“ litc a cati he Uas with his forefcet > * na 

The fighting with a man’s fhadow confifts in bramfe 
two fiteks, ioaden with plugs of lead; this gives a m an"l 
the pleafure or boxing, without the blows. Stettat. N° rr 

. *? e r hath du< -‘ Is > and four and twenty boxing matches* 

in defence of his majefty’s tide. Spectator, N= 

To Box. v. a. To ftrike with the fift. &2 9 * 

Bo'xen. adj . [from box . ] 

1 . Made of box. 

The young gentlemen learned, before all other thino-s, to de- 
fign upon tablets of boxen wood. Drydcn’ s Dufrdml 

As lads and laffes flood around, 

To hear my boxen hautboy found. Gays Paflornh 

2 . JRefembling box. J * 

Her jaded cheeks are chang’d to boxenhwz. 

And in her eyes the tears are ever new. Drydcn, 

Bo'xer. 71. f. [from box.] A man who fights with his fift. 

BOY. n. f [bub. Germ, the etymology is not agreed on.] 

1. A male child ; not a girl. 

2. One in the flat? of adolefcence ; older than an infant, yet not 
arrived at pubgrty or manhood. 

Speak thou, boy ; 

Perhaps thy childifhnefs will move him more 
I han can our realons. Shakefp, Conolanus , 

Sometimes forgotten things, long caft behind, 

Rufh forward in the brain, and come to mind; 

The nurfe’s legends are for truths receiv’d, 

And the man dreams but what the boy believ’d. Dry den, 

3. A word of contempt for young men, as noting their imma- 
turity. 

Men of worth and parts will not eafily admit the familiarity 
of boys, who yet need the care of a tutor. Locke, 

The pale boy fenator yet tingling ftands. 

And holds his breeches clofe with both his hands. Pope. 

To Boy. v. n. [from the noun.] To a&apifhly, orlikeaboy, 

Anthony 

Shall be brought drunken forth, and I (hall fee 
Some fqueaking Cleopatra boy my greatnefs, 

I’ th’ pofture of a whore. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Bo'yhood. 7i. f [from boy.] The ftate of a boy; the part of 
life in which we are boys. 

If you fhould look at him, in his boyhood, through the magni- 
fying end of a perfpe&ive, and, in his manhood, through the 
other, it would be impoflible to fpy any difference ; the fame 
air, the fame ftrut. Swift. 

Bo'yish. adj. [from boy . ] 

1. Belonging to a boy. 

I ran it through, e’en from my boyifh days. 

To th’ very moment that he bade me tell it. Shakefp. Othello, 

2 . Childifh ; trifling. 

This unheard faucinefs, and boyijh troops, 

The king doth fmile at, and is well prepar’d 
To whip this dwarfifh war, thefe pigmy arms. Sh. K. John. 
Young men take up fome Englifh poet for their model, and 
imitate him, without knowing wherein he is defective, where 
he is boyif) and trifling. Dryden, 

Bo'yishly. adv. [from boyif).] Childifhly; triflingly. 

Bo'yishness. n.f [from boyijh.] Childifhnefs; trivialnefs. 

Bo'yism. n.f [from boy.] Puerility; childifhnefs. 

He had complained he w T as farther off, by being fo near, and 
a thoufand fuch boyif ns, which Chaucer rejected as below the 
fubjedt. Dryden’ s Fab. Preface. 

Bp. An abbreviation of bifliop. 

BRA/BBLE. n.f [brabbelcn,but<z\\.] A clamorous conteft; a 
fquabble; a broil. 

Here in the ffreets, defperate in fhame and ftate, 

In private brabble did we apprehend him. Shakefp. T. Night. 

To Bra'bble. v. n. [from the noun.] To clamour; to con- 
teft noifily. 

Bra'bbler. n.f [from brabble.] A clamorous, quarrelfome, 
noify fellow. 

To BRACE, v. a. [embrajfer, Fr.] 

1. To bind; to tie clofe with bandages. 

The women of China, by bracing and binding them front 
their infancy, have very little feet. Locke. 

2 . To intend; tomaketenfe; to ftrain up. 

The tympanum is not capable of tenfion that way, in fuch 
a manner as a drum is braced. Holder s Elements of Speech. 

The diminution of the force of the preffure of the externa 
air, in bracing the fibres, muft create a debility in mufcular 
motion. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Brace, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Cindture; bandage. 

2. That which holds any thing tight. _ . 

The little bones of the ear-dram do the fame office in ui am- 
ino; and relaxing it, as the braces of the war drum do in that. 

Derhanfs Phyfi co-Theologj . 

3. Brace, [in architecture.] Is a piece of timber framed m 
with bevil joints, ufed to keep the building from fweiving.ei 

therway. J Builder’s 

4. Bracks, [a fea term.] Ropes belonging to all tire yards, ox 
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ceot the mizen. They have a pendant feized to the y ard ' arm > 
t Jo braces to each yard; and, at tile end of t e pen , 
"block is feized, through which the rope called the Lace 
reeved. The braces ferve to fquare and traverfe the yards^ 

s . Braces of a coach. Thick ftraps of leather on which it 
hangs. 

t BrTce.' Tin printing.] A crooked line inclofing a paffage 
' which ought to be taken together, and not feparatcly ; as in . 

U 1 Charge Venus to command her fon. 

Wherever elfe fhe lets him rove, 

To fhun my houfe, and field, and grove ; . 

Peace cannot dwell with hate or lo\ e. ^ ric? * 

g Warlike preparation ; from bracing the armour ; as we fay, 

Aided for the battle. , . , 

As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 

So may he with more facile queftion bear it ; 

For that it ftands not in fuch warlike brace , 

But altogether lacks th’ abilities 

That Rhodes is drefs’d in. Shakefp. Othello. 

c. Tenfion; tightnefs. „ . , . r f . 

The moft frequent caufe of deafnefs is the laxnefs of the 

tympanum, when it has loft its brace or tenfion. Holder. 

Brace, n.f. [of uncertain etymology.] 

1. A pair ; a couple. It is not braces, but brace, in the plural. 

Down from a hill the beafts that reign in ’Woods, 

Firft hunter then, purfu’d a gentle brace, • 

Goodlieft of all the foreft, hart and hind. Par. Loft, b. xi. 

Ten brace and more of greyhounds, fnowy fair, 

.And tall as fta°"s, ran loofe, and cours’d around his chair. 

Dryden’ s Fables. 

2. It is ufed generally in convention as a fportfman’s word. 

He is faid, this fummer, to have fhot with his own hands 
fifty brace of pheafants. Addifon. Freeholder , N° 36. 

3. It is applied to men in contempt. 

But you, my brace of lords, were I fo minded, 

I here could pluck his highnefs’ frown upon you. Sh. Fempcjl. 
Bracelet, n.f [bracelet, Fr.] 
j. An ornament for the arms. 

Both his hands were cut off, being known to have worn 
bracelets of gold about his wrifts. Sir j. Hayward. 

Tie about our tawny wrifts 

Bracelets of the fairy twifts. Ben. Johnfon’s Fairy Prince. 
A very ingenious lady ufed to wear, in rings and bracelets, 
ftore of thofe gems. Boyle. 

2. A piece of defenfive armour for the arm. 

Bra'cer. n f [from brace.] A cindlure ; a bandage. 

When they affedt the belly, they may be reftrained by a 
bracer , without much trouble, IVifcman’s Surgeiy. 

Brach. n.f [braque, Fr.] A bitch hound. 

Truth’s a dog muft to kennel ; he muft be whipped out, 
when the lady brach may ftimd by the fire, and ftink. Shakefp. 
Bra'chial. adj. [from bi-achium , an arm, Lat.] Belonging to 
the arm. 

Brachy'graphy. n.f. fhort, and y^obpti, to write.] 
The art or practice of writing in a ihort compafs. 

All the certainty of thofe high pretenders, bating what they 
hav^ of the firft principles, and the word of God, may be cir- 
cumfcribed by as fmall a circle as the creed, when brachygraphy 
had confined it within the compafs of a penny. Glanville. 
Brack, n.f. [from break.] A breach; a broken part. - 

The place was but weak, and the bracks fair ; but the defen- 
dants, by refoiution, fupplied all the defects. Hayward. 

Let them compare my work with what is taught in the 
fchools, and if they find in theirs many bracks and fhort ends, 
which cannot be fpun into an even piece, and, in mine, a fair 
coherence throughout, I fhall promife myfelf an acquiefcence. 

Digby 6n the Soul,. Dedicat. 
Bra'cket. 11. f. A piece of wood fixed for the fupportof fome- 
thing. 

Let your fhelves be laid upon brackets , being about two feet 
wide, ^and edged with a fmall lath. Mortimer. 

BRACKISH, adj. [brack, Dutch.] Salt; fomewhat fait ; it is 
ufed particularly of the water of the fea. 

Pits upon the fea fhore turn into frefh water, by percolation 
oi the fait through the fand : ‘but it is farther noted,, after a time, 
the water in fuch pits will become brackijh again. Bacon, 

When I had gain’d the brow and top, 

A lake of brackijh waters on the ground. 

Was all I found. Herbert . 

The wife contriver, on his end intent, 

Mix’d them with fait, and feafon’d all the fea. 

What other caufe could this effetf: produce ? 

Hie brackijh tinaure through the main diffufe ? Blackmon 
BRA'CKisttNESS. [from bkackijh.] Saltnefs.' 
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Brad, n.f A fort of nail to floor rooms with. They are about 
the fize of a tenpenny nail, but have not their hca s nwe w 1 
a fhouldcr over their fhank, as other nails, but are made p. at) 
thick towards the upper end, that the very top may driven 
into, and buried in the board they nail down ; fo that the top 
of thefe brads will not catch the thrums of the mops, when t e 
floor is wafhing. Moxon’s Mechanical Ex er cijes. 

To BRAG. v. n. [braggeren, Dutch.] 

1. To b'oaft ; to difplay oftentatioufly ; to tell boaftful ftories. 

Thou coward ! art thou bragging to the ftars ? 

Telling the bulhes that thou look’ft for wars. 

And wilt not come ? Shakefp. Midfum Nights Dream. 
Mark me, with what violence fhe firft loved the Moor, but 
for bragging, and telling her fancaftical lies. Saakejp. Othedo. 
In bragging out fome of their private tenets, as if they wer e 

the received cftablifhed ab&rihe of the church of England., 

Sander foil’s Fax hcclejue. 

The rebels were grown fo ftrong there, that they intended 
then, as they already bragged, to come over, and make this the 
feat of war. , r Clarendon. 

Mrs. Bull’s condition was looked upon as defperate by all the 
men of art; but there were thofe that bragged they had an in- 
fallible ointment. Arbuthnot s Hijt. off. bull. 

2. It has c/'before the thing boafted. 

Knowledge being the only thing whereof mo poor old men 
Can brag , we Cannot make it known but by utterance. Sicl/icy. 

Verona brags ^/Tim, 

To be a virtuous and well govern’d youth. Shakefp. 

Ev’ry bufy little fcribbler now, 

Swells with the praifes which he gives himfclf, 

And taking fandhiary in the croud, 

Brags of his impudence, and fcOrns to mend. Rofccnnnon, 

3. On is ufed, but improperly. 

Yet lo ! in me what authors have to brag on, N 
Reduc’d at laft to hifs in my own dragon. Pope's Dur.ciad. 

Brag. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Aboaft; a proud expreflion. 

A kind of conqueft 

Csefar made here ; but made not here his brag 
Of came, and favv, and overcame. Shakefp. Cymbehne. 

It was fuch a new thing for the Spaniards to receive fo little 
hurt, upon dealing with the Englifh, as Avelianeda made great 
brags of it, for no greater matter than the waiting upon the 
Englifh afar off. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

2. The thing boafted. 

Beauty is nature’s brag, and muft be fhewn 
In courts, at feafts, and high folemnities. 

Where moft may wonder. Milton . 

Braggadocio, n.f [from brag.] A puffing, fwelling, boaft- 
ing fellow. 

The world abounds in terrible fanfarons, in the mafque of 
men of honour ; but thefe braggadocios are eafy to be detected. 

L’EJlrange. 

By the plot, you may guefs much of the characters of the per- 
fons ; a braggadocio Captain, a pairafite, and a lady of pleafure. 

Dryden. 

Bra'g gart. adj. [from brag.] Boaftful ; vainly oftentatious. 

Shall I, none’s Have, Of high-born or rais’d men 
Fear frowns ; and my miftrefs, truth, betray thee 
To th’ huffing, braggart, puft nobility ? Dorms ; 

Bra'gGart. n. J. [from brag.] A boafter. 

Who knows himfelf a braggaj-t. 

Let him fear this ; for it will come to pafs. 

That every braggart fhall be found an afs. 

Shakejp. All’s well that ends well. 

Bra'gger. n f [from brag.] A boafter ; an oftentatious 
fellow. 

Such as have had opportunity to found thefe braggers tho- 
roughly, by having fometimes endured the penance of their fot- 
tifh company, have found them,' in converfe, empty and in- 
fipid. South. 

Bra gless. adj. [from brag.] Without a boaft ; without often- 
tation. 

I he bruit is, HedFor’s flain, and by Achilles. 

-If it is fo, braglefs let it be. 


— j - 5 7*' 

Great He&or was as good a man as he. Shak. Tr. andCreff. 
Bracly. ach. [from brag.] Finely; fo as it may be braeged; 
Seeft not thilk hawthorn ftud. 

How bragly it begins to bud, 

And utter his tender head ? 

flora new calleth firth each flower; 

'T pt n im dS make ready Maia ’ s bower _ Spenfer’ s Pad, 

lo BRAID, v. a. [bpaiban, Saxon.] 1 o weave together. 

• Clofe the ferpent fly, 

Irifinuating, wove with gordian twine 
His braided train, and of his fatal guile 
Gave proof unheeded. Milton’s Par. Lojl, b iv l 04- 
Ofier wands, lying loofely, may each of them be eafiiv dif- 
fociatcd from the reft; but when braided into a hafket, they 
cohere ftrongly. Bode. 

A ribband did the braided treffes bind, 

The reft was loole, and wanton’d in the wind. Dryden. 
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Since in hr aided gold her foot is bound, 

And a long trailing manteau fvveeps the ground, 

Herfhoe difdains the ftreet. Gays Trivia. 

Braid, n.f. [from the verb.] A texture; a knot, or compli- 
cation of fomething woven together. 

Liften where thou art fitting, 

Under the glofiy, cool, tranflucent wave, 

In twifted braids of lillies knitting 

The loofe train of thy amber-dropping hair. Milton , 

No longer fliall thy comely traces break 
In flowing ringlets on thy fnowy neck, 

Or fit behind thy head, an ample round. 


In graceful braids , with various ribbon bound. 


Prior, 


Braid, adj. [To brede, in Chaucer, is to deceive.'] An old word, 
which feems to fignifv deceitful. 

£ince Frenchmen are fo braid , 

Marry ’em that will. I’ll live and die a maid. 

Skakejp. All's well that ends well. 
Brails, n.f. [Sea term.] Small ropes reeved through blocks, 
which are feized on either fide the ties, a little off upon the 
yard ; fo that they come down before the fails of a {hip, -and 
are fattened at the {kirt of the fail to the crengles. Their ufe is, 
when the fail is furled acrofs, to hale up its bunt, that it may 
the more readily be taken up or let fall. Harris. 

BRAIN, n.f [bpsejen, Sax. breyne, Dutch.] 

1 . That collection of veffels and organs in the head, from which 
fenfe and motion arife. 

The brain is divided into cerebrum and cerebellum. Cerebrum 
is that part of the brain , which poffeffes all the upper and fore- 
part of the cranium , being feparated from the cerebellum by the 
fccond procefs of the dura mater , under which the cerebellum is 
fituated. The fubftance of the brain is diftinguiftied into outer 
and inner ; the former is called corticalis , cinerea, or glanaulofa ; 
the latter, medullaris , alba , or nervea. Chefelden. 

If I be ferved fuch another trick. I’ll have my brains ta’en 
out, and buttered, and give them to a dog for a new year’s gift. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
That man proportionably hath the largeft brain , I did, I con- 
fers, fomewhat doubt, and conceived it might have failed in 
birds, efpecially fuch as having little bodies, have yet large cra- 
nies, and feem to contain much brain , as fnipes and woodcocks; 
but, upon trial, I find it very true. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

2. That part in which the underttanding is placed; therefore ta- 
ken for the underttanding. 

The force they are under is a real force, and that of their 
fate but an imaginary conceived one ; the one but in their 
brains , the other on their fhoulders. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

A man is firft a geometrician in his brain , before he be fuch 
in his hand. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

3. Sometimes the affeCtions. 

My fon Edgar ! had he a hand to write this, a heart and 
brain to breed it in ? Shakefp. King Lear. 

To Brain, v. a. [from the noun.] To datti out the brains; 
to kill by beating out the brains. 

Why, as I told thee, ’tis a cuftom with him i’ th’ afternoon 
to fleep ; there thou may’ft brain him. Shakefp. Tempef. 

Outlaws of nature, 

Fit to be {hot and brain cl? without a procefs. 

To flop infe&ion; that’s their proper death. Dryden. 

Next feiz’d two wretches more, and headlong caft, 
Brain'd on the rock, his fecond dire repatt. Pope's Odyffey. 
Bra'inish. adj. [from brain.] Hotheaded; furious; as, cere- 
brofus in Latin. 

In his lawlefs fit, 

Behind the arras hearing fomething ftir. 

He whips his rapier out, and cries, a rat ! 

And, in his brainiJI) apprehenflon, kills 
The unfeen good old man. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

Bra'inless. adj. [from brain.} Silly; thoughtlefs; witlefs. 
Some brainlefs men have, by great travel and labour, brought 
to oafs, that the church is now afhamed of nothing more than 
of faints. Hooker, b. v. § 20. 

If the dull brainlefs Ajax come fafe oft, 

We’ll .drefs him up in voices. Shakefp. Troilus and Crejfda. 

The brainlefs ftripling, who, expell’d the town. 

Damn’d the ftiff college, and pedantick gown, - 
Aw’d by thy name, is dumb. Tickell. 

Bra'inpan. n.f. [from brain and pan.] The fkull containing 

the brains. . , . , , , , , 

With thofe huge bellows in his hands, he blows 

New fire into my head : my brainpan glows. _ Dryden. 
Bra'insick. adj. [from brain and fick.] Difeafed in the under- 
ttanding; addleheaded; giddy; thoughtlefs. 

Nor once dejeCt the courage of our minds, 

Becaufe Caffandra’s mad ; her brainfick raptures 
Cannot diftafte the goodnefs of a quarrel. Troilus andCreJJ. 
They were brainfick men, who could neither endure the go- 
vernment of their king, nor yet thankfully receive the authours 
of their deliverance. Knolles's Hftory of the Tin 'S. 

Bra'insickly. adv. [from brainfick.] Weakly; headily. 

Why, worthy thane, 

You do unbend your noble ftrength to think 

So brainfckly of things. Shakefp. Macbeth, 
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Bra insickress. n.J. [from brainfick.'] Indifcretion ; giddj. 

Bra it. n. f. A term ufed by jewellers for a rough diamond. T) 

Brake. 1 he preterite of break. 

He thought it fufficient to correct the multitude with fharn 

and brakc ° Ut int ° this cholerick fpeech. Knolles's Hi! ' 
BRAKE, n.f. [of uncertain etymology.] A thicket of brain’ 
bles, or of thorns. 

A dog of this town ufed daily to fetch meat, and to cany 
the fame unto a blind maftiff, that lay in a brake without the 
town. , Carew' s Survey of Conreua!. 

If I’m traduc’d by tongues, which neither know 
My faculties nor perfon ; let me fay, 

’ Bis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 

That virtue mutt go through. “ Shakefp. HenryV III, 

Jn every bufli and brake , where hap may find 
The ferpent fleeping. Milton's Par. Loft , b. ix. /. i6 Cl 

Full little thought of him the gentle knight. 

Who, flying death, had there conceal’d his flight; 

In brakes and brambles hid, and fhunning mortal fight. 

i „ Dryden' s Fables. 

Brake, n.f 

1 . An inftrument for drefiing hemp or flax. 

2. The handle of a Chip’s pump. 

3. A baker’s kneading trough. 

4. A {harp bit or fnaffie for horfes. Diet. 

Bra'ky. adj. [from brake.] Thorny; prickly; roiurh. 

Redeem arts from their rough and braky feats, where they lie 
hid and overgrown with thorns, to a pure, open light, where 
they may take the eye, and may be taken by the hand. 

Ben. Johj fon's D f cover y 

BRAMBLE, n.f [bjremlay. Sax. rubus, Lat.] 

1. This plant hath a flower confifiing of five leaves, which are 

placed circularly, and expand in form of a rofe ; the flower-cup 
is divided into flve parts, containing many ttamina, or chives, 
in the bofom of the flower ; in the centre of which rifes the 
pointal, which afterwards becomes the fruit, conflfting of many 
protuberances, and full of juice. The fpecies are ; 1. The 
common bramble , or blackberry bufh. 2. The dewberry bufli, 
or letter bramble. 3. The common greater bramble bufh, with 
white fruit. 4. The greater bramble bufh, with a beautiful 
ftriped leaf. 5. The rafpberry bufh," or hindberry. 6. The 
rafpberry bufh, with white fruit. 7. The rafpberry bufh, with 
late red fruit. 8. The rafpberry bufh, without thorns, q. The 
Virginian rafpberry bufli, with black fruit. The firft and fe- 
cond forts are very common in hedges, and upon dry banks, 
in moft parts of England, and are rarely cultivated in gardens. 
The third fort was found by Mr. Jacob Bobart in a hedge, not 
far from Oxford. The fourth fort is a variety of the common 
bramble , differing therefrom only in having ftriped leaves. The 
rafpberry bufh is alfo very common in divers woods, in the nor- 
thern counties of England ; but is cultivated in all curious gar- 
dens, for the fake of its fruit. All thefe plants are eafily pro- 
pagated by fuckers, which they fend from the roots in great 
plenty. The beft time to take them off, and tranfplant them, 
is in October. Millar. 

2. It is taken, in popular language, for any rough prickly fhrub. 

The bufh my bed, the bramble was my bow’r. 

The woods can witnefs many a woful ftore. SpenfersPaf. 
There is a man haunts the foreft, that abufes our young- 
plants with carving Rofalind on their barks ; hangs odes upon 
hawthorns, and elegies on brambles ; all, forfooth, deifying the 
name of Rofalind. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Content with food, which nature freely bred, 

O11 wildings and on ftrawberries they fed : 

Cornels and bramble berries gave the reft, 

And falling acorns furnifh’d out a feaft. Dryden s Ovid. 

Thy younglings, Cuddy, are but juft awake, 

No thruftles fhrill the bramble bufh forfake. Gays Paft. 

Bra'mbling. n.f. A bird, called alfo a mountain chaffinch. DiA. 

BRAN, n.f [brenna, Ital.J The hufks of com ground ; there- 
fufe of thefieve. 

From me do back receive the flow’r of all. 

And leave me but the bran. Shakefp. Conolanus. 

The citizens were driven to great diftrefs for want of vic- 
tuals ; bread they made of the coarfeft bran , moulded in cloaths ; 
for otherwife it would not cleave together. Hayward. 

In the fitting of fourteen years of power and favour, all that 
came out, could not be pure meal, but mutt have, among it, 
certain mixture of padar and bran , in this lower age °f h^ mari 
fragility. lVotton ' 

I cannot bolt this matter- to the bran , 

As Bradwardin and holy Auftin can. Dryden s tables. 

Then water him, and, drinking what he can, ^ .. 

Encourage him to thirft again with bran. Dryden s y 

BRANCH, n.f [branches Fr.] « 

1. The fhoot of a tree from one of the main boughs, aee 

Bough. , 

Why grow the branches , when the root is gone i 

Why wither not the leaves that want their ftp ? £’ 

2. Any member or part of the whole 5 any diftin'-t 21 tic ej 


fe&ion or fubdivifion. 
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Your oaths are paft, and now fubferibe your names, 

That Ids own hand may ftrike h,s honour down. 

That violates the fmalleft branch herein. T a 

The belief of this was of fpecial importance, to 

r another life, on which fo many branches of cnriltian 
S ^oes Slltely depend. uLmonds Funda^iteds 

1 1’ t hc feveral branches of iuftice and chanty, comprehended 

*ofe general rules, of loving our neighbour as ourfelves 
and of doing to others as we would have them uo o , 
is nothin* but what is moft fit and reafonable. Tihotfon 

This precept will oblige us to perform our duty, accordmg 
to the niture of thc various branches of it ^gers. 

Any part that fhocts out from the reft. 

• y " - - * - ” out of the fides of it ; three 
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branches- , and the two forts of Ientners. U alt on s Angei ■ 

BraNchiness. n.f [from branchy.] Fulnefs of branches* 
Branchless, adj. [from branch.) 

1, Without fhoots or boughs. 

2*. Without any valuable product ; naked. 

If I lofe mine honour, 

I lofe mvfelf ; better I were not yours* 

Than yours fo branchlefs. Shakefp. Antony am! Cleopatra, i 
BraNchy. adj. [from branch.] Full of branches ; fpreadmg; 

Trees on trees o’erthrown. 

Fall crackling round him, and the foretts groan ; 

Sudden full twenty on the plain are ftrow’d. 

And lopp’d, and lighten’d of their branchy load. rope. 

What carriage can bear away all the various, rude, and un - 
wieldy loppings of a branchy tree at once ? 

BRAND, n.f [bpanb, Saxon.] 

1. A ftick lighted, or fit to be lighted in the fire. 

Have I caught thee ? 

He that parts us fhall bring a brand from heav’n, ^ 

And fire us hence. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Take it, flie faid, and when your needs require. 

This little brand will ferve to light your fire. Dryden' s Fab. 

If, with double diligence they labour to retrieve the hours 
they have loft, they fhall be faved ; though this is a ferviee of 
great difficulty, and like a brand plucked out of the fire. Rogers*. 

2. A fword, in old language. [ brandar , Runick.] 

They looking back, all the eaftern fide beheld 
Of paradife, fo late their happy feat ! 

Wav’d over by that flaming brand ; the gate 
With dreadful faces throng’d, and firy arms. 

Miltons Paradife Loft , b. xii. 1 . 643* 

3. A thunderbolt. 

The fire omnipotent prepares the brandy 
By Vulcan wrought, and arms his potent hand ; 

Then flaming hurls it. Granville. 

4. A mark made by turning a criminal w'ith a hot iron, to note 
him as infamous. 

Clerks convict fhould be burned in the hand, both becaufe 
they might tafte of fome corporal punifhment, and that they 
might carry a brand of infamy. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

The rules of good and evil are inverted, and a brand of in- 
famy paffes for a badge of honour. L' Eft range. 

Where did his wit on learning fix a brandy 
And rail at arts he did not underftand ? Dryden' s Macfteckno. 
To Brand, v. a. [branden , Dutch.] To mark with a brand, 
or note of infamy. 

Have I liv’d thus long a wife, a true one. 

Never yet branded with fufpicion ? Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
The king was after branded \ by Perkin’s proclamation, for 
an execrable breaker of the rights of holy church. Bacon. 
Brand not their adtions with fo foul a name ; 

Pity, at leaft, what we are forc’d to blame. Dryden . 

Ha ! dare not for thy life, I charge thee, dare not 
To brand the fpotlefs virtue of my prince. Rowe: 

Our Punick faith 

Is infamous, and branded to a proverb. Addifon's Cato. 

T lie fpreadei of the pardons anfwered him an eafier way, by 
branding him with herefy. Atterbury. 

Bra ndgoose. n. f. A kind of wild fowl, lefs than a common 
goofe, having its breaft and wings of a dark colour. Dipt. 
To Bra'ndish. v. a. [from brand, a fword.] 

1. To wave, or fliake, or flourifh, as a weapon. 

Brave Macbeth, 

Difdaining fortune, with his brandijh'd fteel. 

Like valour’s minion, carved out his paffage. Shakefp . 

He faid, and brandijhing at once his blade. 

With eager pace purfu’d the flaming fhade. Dryden . 

Let me march their leader, not their prince ; 

And, at the head of your renown’d Cydonians, 

Brandijh this fam’d fword. Smith's Phxdr. mdHippd. 

2. I o play with ; to flourifh. rr 

He who fhall employ all the force of his reafon, only in 
brandijhing of fyllogifms, will difeover very little. Locke 

BraWing. n. f. The name for a particular worm. 

The dew-worm, which fome alfo call the lob-worm, and 
the brandling, are the chief. - J VaUor{s J . 

BRAKDt. «./ [contracted from brandewine, ox burnt voinc.i A 
ftrong hquour diftilled from wine. J 

If he travels the country, and lodgeth at inns, every dram of 
h andy extraordinary that you drink, raifeth his character. 

t> / Swift s Directions to the Footman' 

Bra'ndy-wine. The fame with brandy. woman. 

It has been a common faying, A hair of the fame do*; and 

BRA'NGf l Wr ,S ? C ? mm ° n / elief f«ch. Wifemcm. 
BRANCAE. n.f. [uncertainly derived.] Squabble; wran*le. 

The payment of tythes in this kingdom, is fubi&ft to manv 

frauds /,^} and other difficulties, not only from papifts 

teftan‘J enterS ’ ° m tho ^^ "’ho profefs tLrfelvo pro- 

T °fc ,llbt LF " " * [fr ° m the n ° Un 'J T ° wxangleTto 
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And fix branches fliall come 
branches of the candleftick out of the one fide, and three 
branches of the candleftick out of the other fide. Exod. xxv. 32. 

His blood, which difperfeth itfelf by the brandies of veins, 
may be refembled to waters carried by brooks. Raleigh s tiijt. 
a. A toiler river running into, or proceeding from a larger. 

If from a main river, any branch be feparated and diviced, 
then, where that branch doth firft bound itfelf with new banks, 
there is that part of the river where the branch for fake th the 
main ftream, called the head of the river. Raleigh's Hiftory. 
c. Any part of a family defeending in a collateral line. 

His father, a younger branch of the ancient ftock planted in 
merfctfhire, took to wife the widow. Carew s Survey. 


Some: 

6. The offspring; the defcendantl Hi 

Great Anthony ! Spain’s well-befeeming pride, 

Thou mighty branch of emperours and kings ! Craftmw. 

7. The antlers or fhoots of a flag’s horn. 

8. The branches of a bridle are two pieces of bended iron, that 

bear the bit-mouth, thc chains, and the curb, in the interval be- 
tween the one and the other. Farrier's Diet. 

g. [In architecture.] The arches of Gothick vaults; which arches 
tranfverfing from one angle to another, diagonal ways, form a 
crofs between the other arches, which make the fides of the 
fquare, of which the arches are diagonals. Harris. 

To Branch, v. n. [from the noun.] 

I. Tofpread in branches. 

They were trained together in their childhoods, and there 
rooted betwixt them fuch an affesftion, which cannot choofe 
hut branch now. Shakefp. Winter s Tale. 

The caufe of fcattering the boughs, is the hafty breaking 
forth of the flip ; and therefore thofe trees rife not in a body 
of any height, but branch near the ground. The caufe of the 
Pyramis, is the keeping in of the fap, long before it branch , 
and the fpending of it, when it beginneth to branch by equal 
degrees, • Bacons Natural Hift.Vf 0 588. 

Plant it round with fhade 

Of laurel, ever-green, and branching plain. Milt . Agoniftcu 
Straight as a line in beauteous order flood. 

Of oaks unfhorn a venerable wood ; 

Frefh was the grafs beneath, and ev’ry tree 
At diftancc planted, in a due degree, 

Their branching arms in air, with equal fpace. 

Stretch’d to their neighbours with a long embrace. Dryden . 

One fees her thighs transform’d, another views 
Her arms {hot out, and branching into boughs. Addifon. Ovid. 

2. To fpread into feparate and diftinH parts and fubdivifions. 

The Alps at the one end, and the long range of Appenines 
that paffes through the body of it, branch out, on all fides, into 
feveral different divifions. Addifon on Italy. 

If we would weigh, and keep in our minds, what it is we 
are confidering, that would beft inflrudl us when we fhould, 
or fhould not, branch into farther diftin&ions. Locke, 

3. To fpcak diffufively, or with the diftinaion of the parts of a 
difeourfe. 

I have known a woman branch out into a long differtation 
upon the edging of a petticoat. Spectator , N° 247. 

4. To have horns fliooting out into antlers. 

The fwift flag from under ground 
Bore up his branching head. Milton's Par. Loft , b. vii. / A70 
To Branch, v. a. 

1. To divide as into branches. 

The fpirit of things animate are all continued within them- 
jelves, and are branched in canals, as blood is ; and the fpirits 
have not only branches, but certain cells or feats, where the 
principal fpirits do refide. Bacon's Natural Hi ft. 

2. 1 o adorn with needlework, reprefenting flowers and fprigs. 

In robe of lily white {he was array’d, 

That from her fhoulder to her heel down rauo-ht. 

The train whereof loofe far behind her ftray’dt 
Branch'd with gold and pearl, moft richly wrought. 

Bra N ru™ r rr , Spenfer's Fairy 'Queen, b. ii. cant . 9. 

rancher, n.f. [from branch.] * 

1 . One that fhoots out into branches. 

the vffie'vetl^ ^ * ^f%<P reade r ^d brancher, like 

. a 1 ft 7 y ield > Wltk a little longer expectation, as 

ufe ful and more fober fruit than the other. " ? w!tZ 

2, In falconry, a young hawk, [branching Fr.] 

I enlarge my difeourfe to the obfervatior 


ation of the eires, the 
5 


V hen polite converfing fhall be improved, company will be 


no 




fio longer peftered with dull ftory-tellers, nor Wangling dif- 
putcrs. Swift's Introducl. to genteel Convcrfation. 

Bra'ngl em ent. n. f. [from Wangle.] The lame with Wangle. 

Brank. n.f. Buckwheat, or Wank , is a grain very ufeful and 
advantageous in dry barren lands. Mortimer. 

Bra'nny. ad j. [from Wan.] Having the appearance of bran. 

It became ferpiginous, and was, when 1 faw it, covered with 
whtte branny fcales. knifeman . 

Br a'sier. n.f. [from brafs.] 

1. A manufacturer that works in brafs. 

There is a fellow fomewhat near the door, he fliould be a 
Wafer by his face. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Br afters that turn andirons, pots, kettles, &c. have their lathe 
made different from the common turners lathe. Moxon. 

2. A pan to hold coals, [probably from embrafer , Fr.] 

It is thought they had no chimneys, but v/ere warmed with 
coals on Wafers. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Br asi'l. ) n. f An American wood, commonly fuppofed to have 

Brazi'l. J been thus denominated, becaule firft brought from 
Brafil : though Huet fhews it had been known by that name, 
many years before the difeovery of that country; and the befl 
fort comes from Fernambuc. The tree ordinarily grows in dry 
barren rocky places, is very thick and large, ufually crooked 
and knotty ; its flowers, which are of a beautiful red, exhale 
an agreeable fmell, which ftrengthens the brain. The bark is 
fo thick, that when the trunk is peeled, which might before be 
equal in circumference to the body of a man, it is reduced to 
that of his leg. The wood is heavy, and fo dry, that it fcarce 
raifes any lmoke. It is ufed by turners, and takes a good polifh; 
but chiefly in dying, though it gives but a fpurious red. Ghamb. 
BRASS, n.f [bjiay, Sa x. pres, Welch.] 

1. A yellow metal, made by mixing copper witli lapis calaminaris. 
It is ufed, in popular language, for any kind of metal in which 
copper has a part. 

Brafs is made of copper and calaminaris. Bacon. 

Men’s evil manners live in brafs , their virtues 
We write in water. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Let others mold the running mafs 
Of metals, and inform the breathing brafs. Dryden. 

2. Impudence. 

Bra'ssiness. n.f [from brajjy. ] An appearance like brafs; 
fome quality of brafs. 

Bra'ssy. aelj. [from brafs.'] 

1. Partaking of brafs. 

The part in which they lie, is near black, with fome fparks 
of a brajjy pyrites in it. Woodward. 

2. Hard as brafs. <r 

Loffes, 

Enough to prefs a royal merchant down. 

And pluck commiferation of his Hate 

From brajjy bofoms, and rough hearts of flint. Shakefp. 

3. Impudent. 

Brast. particip. adj. [from burjl.] Burft; broken. 

There creature never paft. 

That back returned without heavenly grace. 

But dreadful furies which their chains have brajl. 

And damned fprights fent forth to make ill men agaft. 

Fairy Ahicen, b. v. c. v.Jlanz. 31. 

Brat. n.f. [Its etymology is uncertain ; bjiare, in Saxon, fig- 
nifies a blanket; from which, perhaps, the modern fignifica- 
tion may have come.] 

} . A child, fo called in contempt. 

He leads them like a thing 
Made by fome other deity than nature, 

That fhapes man better ; and they follow him, 

Againfl us brats , with no lefs confidence. 

Than boys pur filing fummer butterflies. Shakefp. C or i alarms. 

This brat is none of mine : 

Hence with it, and, together with the dame, 

Commit them to the fire. Shakefp. Winter's Talc. 

The friends, that got the brats, were poifon’d too ; 

In this fad cafe what could our vermin do ? Rofcommon. 
Jupiter fummoned all the birds and bealls before him, with 
their brats and little ones, to fee which of them had the pret- 
tied children. UEf range. 

I (hall live to fee the invifible lady, 1 to whom I was obliged, 
and whom I never beheld, fince Ihe was a brat in hanging- 
fleeves. Swift. 

I give command to kill or fave. 

Can grant ten thoufand pounds a year. 

And make a beggar’s brat a peer. Swift. 

2 . The progeny ; the offspring. . 

The two late confpiracies were the brats and offspring of 
two contrary fadlions. South. 

Brava'do. n.f [from bravada. Span.] A boaft; a brag. 

Spain, to make good the bravado , 

Names it the invincible armado. Anonymous . 

BRAVE, adj. [brave, Fr.] 

I, Courageous; daring; bold; generous; high-fpirited. 

An Egyptian foothfayer made Antonius believe, that his ge- 
nius, which otherways was .brave and confident, was, in the 
prefence of Octavius Caefar, poor and cowardly. Bacon . 


I rom armed foes to bring a royal prize, 

ullOWS 1’ni 1 Lno m*. . . ! .Q. _ 


b lows your brave heart victorious as your eyes. p/ k 
. Gallant; having a noble mien ; lofty; graceful a ^ er% 

I’ll prove the prettier fellow of the two, 

A nc l ' Vcar m y dagger with a braver grace* c; , . 

;. Magnificent; grand. 

Rings put upon his fingers, 

And brave attendants near him, when he wakes • 

Would not the beggar then forget himfelf ? * 0, 

But whofoe’er it was nature deiign’d 
Firft a brave place, and then as brave a mind. > 

.. Excellent; noble; it is an indeterminate word, ufed T ^ 
prefs the fuperabundance of any valuable quality i n m™** 


thing’s. 
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Let not old age difgrace my high defire, 

O heavenly foul, in human fhape contain’d; 

Old wood inflam d doth yield the Lraveft fire, 

When younger doth in fmoke his virtue fpend. Sid 
If there be iron-ore, and mills, iron is a brave comma!!;!' 
where wood aboundeth. 

If a ftatefman has not this fcience, he mull: be fubieef to”' 
braver man than himfelf, whole province it is to direct all l/ 
aCrions to this end. Digby on the Soul, Dedication 

Brave, n.f [brave, Fr.] 

1. A heCtpr ; a man daring beyond decency or diferetion. 

Hot braves , like thee, may fight, but know not well 
To manage this, the laft great flake. Dryden 

Morat’s too infolent, too much a brave. 

His courage to his envy is a Have. Dryden' s Aurmz. 

2. A boaft ; a challenge ; a defiance. 

I here end thy brave, and turn thy face in peace ; 

We grant thou canft outfcold us. ' Skakejp. King John. 
To Brave, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To defy ; to challenge ; to fet at defiance. 

Fie upbraids Iago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch. Shakefp. Othello. 

^ My nobles leave me, and my flate is brav'd, 

Ev’n at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers. Shakefp. 

The ills of love, not thofeof fate I fear; 

T hefe I can brave, but thofe I cannot bear. Dryden. 

Like a rock unmov’d, a rock that braves 
T he raging tempeft, and the rifing w’aves. Dryden' s An eld. 

2. To carry a boafting appearance of. 

Both particular per fons and faCtions are apt enough to flatter 
themfelves, or, at leaft, to brave that which they believe not. 

Bacon's Ejfays, N" 16. 

BraVely. adv. [from braved] In a brave manner; courage- 
oufly ; gallantly ; fplendidly. 

Martin Swart, with his Germans, performed bravely. Bacon. 

No fire, nor foe, nor fate, nor night, v 
The T rojan hero did affright, > 

Who bravely twice renew’d the fight. j Denham. 

Your valour bravely did th* afiault fuftain. 

And fill’d the moats and ditches with the fiain. Dryden 
BraVery. n.f [from, brave.] 
j. Courage; magnanimity; generofity; gallantry. 

Certainly it denotes no great bravery of mind, to do that 
out of a defire of fame, which we could not be prompted to 
by a generous paflion for the glory of him that made us. 

Spectator, N° 255. 

Juba, to all the bravery of a hero. 

Adds fcftefr love, and more than female fweetnefs. Addlfon. 

2 . Splendour; magnificence. 

Where all the bravery that eye may fee, 

And all the happinefs that heart defire, 

Is to be found. Spenfer’s Hubberd's Tale. 

3. Show ; oftentation. 

Let princes choofe miniflers more fenfible of duty than of 
rifing, and fuch as love bufinefs rather upon confidence than 
upon bravery. Bacon' s Ejfays , 3~* 

4. Bravado ; boafl. 

Never could man, with more unmanlike bravery, ufe his 
tongue to her difgrace, which lately had fung fonnets of her 
praSes. Sidney's Arcadia. 

For a bravery upon this occafion of power, they crowned 
their new king in the cathedral church of Dublin. Bacon. 

There are thofe that make it a point of bravery, to bid de- 
fiance to the oracles of divine revelation. L’Ef range. 

Bra'vo. n.f [bravo, Ital.] A man who murders for hire. 

For boldnefs, like the bravoes and banditti, is feldom employ 
ed, but upon defperate fervices. Government of the Tongue. 

No bravoes here profefs the bloody trade, . . 

Nor is the church the murd’rer’s refuge made. Gay s Tnvia. 
To BRAWL, v. n. [ brouiller , or W aider, Fr.] 

I . To quarrel noifily and indecently. 

She troubled was, alas ! that it might be. 

With tedious brawlings of her parents dear. Sidney. 

Here comes a man of comfort, whofe advice 
Hath often Hill’d my brawling difeontent. _ Ska ejp. 

How now. Sir John ! what, are you brawling here . 

Does this become your place, your time, your bufinefs . 

Shakefp. Henry IV. p, »• 
JI Their 
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Their batt’ring cannon charged to the mouths, 

Till their foul-fearing clamours have brawl'd down T 
Tne flinty ribs of this contemptuous city. Shakefp. A. John. 

In council fhe gives licence to her tongue 
Loquacious, brawling., ever in the wrong. Dryden' s Fables. 
Leave all noifv con tells, all immodefl clamours, brawling 
language, and efpecialjy allperfonal fcandal and feurrility to the 
meaneft part of the vulgar world. Watts. 

L To fpeak loud and indecently. 

His divifions, as the times do brawl. 

Are in three heads ; one pow’r againfl the French, 

And one againfl: Glendower. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 
3, To make a noife. 

As he lay along 

Under an oak, whofe antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this Wood. Shakefp. 

Brawl, n.f. [from the verb.] Quarrel; noife; feurrility. 

He findeth, that controverfies thereby are made but brawls ; 
and therefore wilheth, that, in fome lawful aflembly of churches, 
all thefe ftrifes may be decided. Hooker, Preface. 

Never fince that middle fummer ’s fpring 
Met we on hill, in dale, foreft, or mead, 

But with thy brawls thou haft: difturb’d our fport. 

Shakefp. Midfummer Night's Dream. 
That bonum is an animal, 

Made good with flout polemick brawl. Hudibras. 

Bra'wler. n f. [from brazvl . J A wrangler; a quarrelfome, 
noify fellow. 

An advocate may incur the cenfure of the court, for being a 
braider in court, on purpofe to lengthen out the caufe. Ayliffe. 
BRAWN, n.f. [of uncertain etymology.] 

3. Theflefhy or mufculous part of the body. 

The brawn of the arm muft appear full, Ihadowed on one 


fide, then fhew the wrift-bone thereof. 


Peacham. 


But moft their looks on the black monarch bend, 

His rifing mufcles and his brawn commend ; 

His double biting ax, and beamy fpear, 

Each afking a gigantick force to rear. Dryden' s Fables. 

2 . The arm, fo called from its being mufculous. 

I’ll hide my filver beard in a gold beaver. 

And in my vantbrace put this wither’d brawn. Shakefp. 

I had purpofe 

Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn. Shakefp. 

3. Bulk ; mufcular flrength. 

Thy boift’rous hands are then of ufe, when I, 

With this diredling head, thofe hands apply ; 

Brawn without brain is thine. Dryden' s Fables. 

4. The flefti of a boar. 

1 he bell age for the boar is from two years to five years old, 
at which time it is befl to geld him, or fell him for brawn. 

Mortwier. 

5. A boar. 

Bra'wner. n. f. [from brawn.] A boar killed for the table. 

At Chriftmas time be careful of your fame, 

See the old tenant’s table be the fame; 

Then it you would fend up the brawner head. 

Sweet rofemary and bays around it fpread. King. 

Bra'wniness. n. f [from brawny.] Strength ; hardnefs. 

I his brawninefs and infenfibility of mind, is the befl: armour 
we can have againfl: the common evils and accidents of life. 

Bra'wny. adj. [from brawn.] Mufculous; flefhy ; bidkyf of 
great mufcles and flrength. 

The brawny fool) who did his vigour boaft, 

In that prefuming confidence was loft. Dryden' s Juven. 
The native energy 

Turns all into the fubftance of the tree. 

Starves and deftroys the fruit, is only made 

r T r? i?l t aWny bulk > and for a barren frade. Dryden' s Virgil 

gSd cLk‘ *• [ r,acan ’ SaX - w > Fr -J To pound Ar 

I’ll burft him ; I will bray 

His bones as in a mortar Chapman’s Wads 

. .^“P* )’ ou w ° uld /•’•*>’ chriftendom in a mortar, and mould 

ToBRAyT R n’ the A S T P0ffib | lity ° f a hol >- war - Bam. 

1 o BKA /. V. n. [broire, Fr. barrio, Lat.] 

J. T o make a noife as an afs. 

. Laugh, and they 

Return it louder than an afs can bray. Drvden’s / 

2. To make an oftenfive or difagreeable noife. ' 

a W hatj ° Ur bc kept with Slaughter'd men ? 


Shakefp , 


Shall braying trumpets, and loud churliQi drams, 

Glamours of hell, be meafures to our pomp ? 

_ Arms on armour clafhing. Wav'd 
Horrible difeord. Milton's Par adifeLo (l b vi / „ 

Agad if he fhould hear the lion roar, he’d cudgel him -° 9 ' 

Bray 7 rfr hiS P rimk i™ lr ^”S- Ceng, eve’s Old Batc£- 
okay. n.J. [from the verb.] Noife; found. 

a j , „ Boift rous untun’d' drums, 

BKA'YB R . h 5 ?romt|..T mPCtS dreadfUl ^ Sbaleg. 
I. One that brays like an afs. 


Vql. I. 


B R E 

Hold ! cry’d the queen ; a cat-call each fha.i Win ^ 

Equal your merits, equal is your din ! 

But that this well-difputed game may end, 

Sound forth, my brayers / and the welkin rend. Pope. 

2 . [With printers; from to bray, or beat.] An inftrument to 
temper the ink. 

To Braze, v. a. [from brafs.] 

1. To folder with brafs. 

If the nut be not to be caft in brafs, but only hath a worm 
brazed into it, this nicenefs is not fo abfolutely neceflary, be- 
caufe that worm is firft turned up, and bowed into the grooves 
of the fpindle, and you may try that before it is brazed in the 
n u Moxon' s Mechanical Exercifes. 

2 . To harden to impudence. 

I have fo often bluflied to acknowledge him, that now I am 
brazed to it. Shakefp. King Lear . 

If damned cuftom hath not braz'd it fo, 

That it is proof and bulwark againfl fenfe. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Brazen, adj. [from brafs.] 

1. Made of brafs. 

Get alfo a fmall pair of brazen compaftes, 2nd a fine ruler, 
for taking the diftance. Peacham . 

A bough his brazen helmet did fuftain ; 

His heavier arms lay fcatter’d on the plain. Dryden' s TEn. 

2 . Proceeding from brafs : a poetical ufe. 

Trumpeters 

With brazen din blaft you the city’s ear. 

Make mingle with your rattling tabourines. Shakefp. 

3. Impudent. 

To Fra'zen. v. n. To be impudent ; to bully. 

When I ufed to reprimand him for his tricks, he would talk 
faucily, lye, and brazen it out, as if he had done nothing amifs. 

Arbuthnot' s Hijl. of J. Bull 
Bra'zenfacE. n.f [from brazen and face.] An impudent 
wretch. 

You do, if you fufpedl me in any difhonefty. ‘Well 

faid, brazenfacc ; hold it out. Shakefp. Merry JVives of Windf. 
Brazenfaced, adj. [from brazcnface.] Impudent; fhamelefs. 
What a brazenfaced varlet art thou, to deny thou knoweft 
me ? Is it two days ago, fince I tript up thy heels, and beat thee 
before the king ? Shakefp. King Lear. 

Quick-witted, brazenfac' d, with fluent tongues, 

Patient of labours, and diflembling wrongs. Dryden . 

BraZenness. n. f [from brazen.] 

1 . Appearing like brafs. 

2. Impudence. 

BraZier. n.f. See Brasi£r. 

The halfpence and farthings in England, if you fhould fell 
them to the brazier , you would not lofe above a penny in a 

Bulling. Swift' s Draper' s Letters, 

Breach, n. f. [from break-, breche , Fr.] 

1 . The a£l of breaking any thing. 

This tempeft 

Dafhing the garment of this peace, aboded 

The fudden breach on’t. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

2. I he flate of being broken. 

O you kind gods ! 

Cure this great breach in his abufed nature. Shake ft . 

3. A gap in a fortification made by a battery. 

The wall was blown up in two places ; by which breach the 

1 urk * !f. ekin f r -° have entered, made bloody fight. Knolle , 

1 ill mad with rage upon the breach he fir’d, 

Slew fiends and foes, and in the fmoke retir’d. Dryden. 

4* I he violation of a law or contract. 

I hat oath would fure contain them greatly, or the breach of 
it bring them to fhorter vengeance. StmBr\ j 

Wh, t r thoft breaches of the law of natffc tl ££« 
which do forfeit all right in a nation to govern ? Ba :d 

Breach of duty towards our neighbours, ftill involves in it' a 
breach of duty towards God, „ c f 

The laws of thegofpelare the only Handing rules of mwa- 
Ity ; and the penalties affixed by God to the breach of thofe 
laws, the only guards that can effeauaily reftrain men within 
the true bounds of decency and virtue. » ^ 

5. The opening in a coaft. " Rogers. 

But th heedful boatman ftrongly forth did ftretch 
His brawny arms, and all his body drain, 

bat . tb utm °ft Lndy breach they fhortlv fetch, 

f. Ty nr ^ the danger does behind remain. Fairy 

6. Difference; quarrel; reparation of kindnefs. ' ' ^ 

It would have been long before the jeaGufte 0 ) 1 

betwen the armies, would have been compofed Cl ^ 

7. Infraaion ; injury. P Vendor. 

7 hiS breach upon his kin S ] y power was without a precedent. 

BREAD, n. f [bpeobj Saxon.] Dlat c ud<.n. 

1. Food made of ground corn. 

Mankind have found the means tn maV-* <4 
which is the lighten and propereft aliment for huml^bod^ 

that decaying man with ftren^h tpfC 
And gen rous wme, which thoughtful lorrow files’ p . 

3 N ' 2, Food 






2. Food in general, fuch as nature requires; to get bread, im- 
plies, to get fufficient for fupport without luxury. 

In the fweat of thy face {halt thou cat bread. Gen. iii. 19. 
If thefe pretenders were not fupported by the fimplicity of 
the irlquifitive fools, the trade would not find them bread. 

L' E fir ange. 

This dowager on whom my tale I found, 

A fimplefober life in patience led, 

And had but juft enough to buy her bread. Dry den. 

When I fubmit to fuch indignities, 

Make me a citizen, a fenator of Rome ; 

To fell my country, with my voice, for bread. Philips. 

I neither have been bred a fcholar, a foldier, nor to any kind 
of bufinefs ; this creates uneafinefs in my mind, fearing Ifliall 
in time want bread. Spectator , N° 203. 

3. Support of life at large: 

God is pleafed to try our patience by the ingratitude of thofe, 
who, having eaten of our bread , have lift up themfelves againft 
us. King Charles i 

But fometimes virtue ftarves, while vice is fed ; 

What then ? Is the reward of virtue bread? Pope. 

Bread-chipper, n.f. [from bread and chip!] One that chips 
bread ; a baker’s fervant. 

No abufe, Hal, on my honour ; no abufe. Not to dif- 


praife me, and call me pander, and bread- chipper? and I know 
not what ? Shakefp. Henry IV . p. ii. 

B:ie ad-corn. n.f. [from bread and corn.'] Corn of which bread 
is made. 

There Was not one drop of beer in the town ; the bread, 
and bread-corn , fufficed not for fix days. Hayward. 

When it is ripe, they gather it, and, bruifing it among 
bread- corn, they put it up into a veftel, and keep it as food for 
their flaves. Broome's Notes on the Odyffey, b. viii. 

Bread-room. n.f. [Inalhip.] A part of the hold leparated by 
a bulk-head from the reft, where the bread and bisket for the 
men are kept. Sea Diet. 

Breadth, n.f. [frombpab, broad, Saxon.] The meafure of 
any plain fuperficies from fide to fide. 

There is inTicinum, in Italy, a church that hath windows 
only from above : it is in length an hundred feet, in breadth 
twenty, and in height near fifty ; having a door in the midft. 

Bacon' s Nat. Hiji. N 9 794 * 
The river Ganges, according unto later relations, if not in 
length, yet in breadth and depth, may be granted to excel it. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. c. 7. 
Then all approach the flain with vaflTurprize, 

Admire on what a breadth of earth he lies. Dryclen. 

In our Gothick cathedrals, the narrownefs of the arch makes 
it rife in height ; the lownefs opens it in breadth. Addifon. 
To BREAK. %. a . pret. I broke , or brake ; part. paff. broke, or 
broken, [bj-.eccan, Saxori.] 

1. To part by violence. 

When I brake the five loaves among five thoufand, how 
many bafkets of fragments took ye up \ Mark, viii. 19. 

Let us break their bands afunder, and call away their cords 

from us. , J > ten - 

See, faid the fire, how foon ’tis done ; 

Then took and broke them one by one : 

So ftrong you’ll be in friendfhip ty d ; 

So quickly broke , if you divide. bwtft. 

2. To burft, or open by force. , , , , 

Mofes tells us, that the fountains of the earth were broke 

open, or clove afunder. . BumefsVxcry. 

9 To pierce ; to divide, as light divides darknels. 

By a dim winking lamp, which feebly broke 
The gloomy vapours, he lay ftretch’d along. Dryden. 

4. To deftroy by violence. , . . , 

This is the fabrick, which, when God breaketh down, none 

1 •„ Burnet s Theory. 

can build up again. J 

e To overcome ; to furmount. 

Into my hand he forc’d the tempting gold. 

While I with modeft ftruggling broke his hold. Cay. 

6. To batter ; to make breaches or gaps in. 

I’d give bay Curtal, and his furniture, 

My mouth no more were broken than thefe boys. 

And writ as little beard. Shakefp. All swell that ends well. 

y. To crufh or deftroy the ftrength of the body. 

' O father abbot ! 

An old man, broken with theftorms of ftate, 

Is come to lay Ins weary bones among ye 5 

Give him a little earth for charity. . Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

The breaking of that parliament 

Broke him ; as that difhoneft vidory 

At Chaeronea, fatal to liberty . 

Kill’d with report that old man eloquent. * 

Have not fome of his vices weakened his body, and W< his 
health ? have not others diflipated lus eftatc, an r_ . 

to want ? J 

S> To fink or appal the fpirit. 

I’ll brave her to her face ; 


9. To fiibdlie. 

Why, then, thou can’ft not break her to the lute 

1 — ^ V hy, no ; for ihe hath broke the lute to me. 

Shakefp. Taming the Shrew. 
Behold young Juba, the Numidian prince, 

With how much care he forms himfelf to glorv. 

And breaks the fiercenefs of his native temper. Addifon s Cato. 

IOc To crufh; to difitble ; to incapacitate. 

The defeat of that day at Cropredy was much greater than 
it then appeared to be ; and it even broke the heart of his army 

Clarendon, 

Your hopes without are vanifh’d into fmoke; 

Your captains taken, and your armies broke. Dryden , 

11. To weaken the mind. 

Oppreft nature fleeps : 

This reft might yet have balm’d thy broken fenfes, 

Which, if conveniency will not allow, 

Stand in hard cure. Shakefp. King Lear. 

If any dabier in poetry dares venture upon the experiment, 
he will only break his brains. Felton on the Claffickst 

12. To tame; to train to obedience. 

What boots it to break a colt, and to let him {freight run 
loofe at random ? Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

So fed before he’s broke, he’ll bear 
T 00 great a ftomath patiently to feel 
The ladling whip, or chew the curbing fteel. May s Virgil. 

That hot-mouth’d beaft that bears againft the curb, 

Hard to be broken even by lawful kings. Dryden. 

No fports but what belong to war they know, 

To break the ftubborn colt, to bend the bow. Dryden. 

Virtues like thefe, 

Make human nature fhine, reform the foul. 

And break our fierce barbarians into men. Addifon s Cato. 

1 3. 'To make bankrupt. 

For this few know themfelves : for merchants broke , 

View their eftate with difeontent and pain. Davies. 

The king’s grown bankrupt, like a broken man. Shakefp. 
With arts like thefe, rich Matho, when he fpeaks, 
Attracts all fees, and little lawyers breaks. Dryden. 

A command or call to be liberal, all of a fudden impoverifhes 
the rich, breaks the merchant, and fhuts up every private man’s 
exchequer. South. 

14. To crack or open the {kin, fo as that the blood ccmes. 

She could have run and waddled all about ; even the day be- 
fore fhe broke her brow ; and then my hufband took up the 
child. Shakefp. Romeo arid Juliet. 

Weak foul ! and blindly to deftruCtion led: 

She break her heart ! {he’ll fooner break your head. Dryden. 
jg. To violate acon.raCt or promife. 

Lovers break not hours, 

Unlefs it be to come before their time. Shakefp. T. G . of Vet. 

Pardon this fault, and, by my foul I fwear, 

I never more will break an oath with thee. Shakefp. 

Did not our worthies of the houfe. 

Before they broke the peace, break vows ? Hudih as. 

16. To infringe a law- 

Unhappy man ! to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children’s caufe. Dryden. 

17. 'Fo intercept ; to hinder the effect of. 

Break their talk, miftrefs, quickly ; my kinfman {hall fpeak 
for himfelf. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Spirit of wine, mingled with common water, yet fo as if the 
firft fall be broken , by means of a fop, or othervvife, it ftayeth 
a b ove . Bacon's Phyftcal Remains. 

Think not my fenfe of virtue is fo finall; 

I’ll rather leap down firft, and break your fall. Dry m* 
As one condemn’d to leap a precipice. 

Who fees before his eyes the depth below. 

Stops fhort, and looks about for fome kind fhrub. 

To break his dreadful fall. Dryden' s Spanijh trier. 

She held my hand, the deftin’d blow to break , 

Then from her rofy lips began to fpeak. r J ' t7 '* 

18. To interrupt. 

Some folitary cloifter will I choofe, 

Coarfe my attire, and Ihort {hall be my fleep, 

Broke by the melancholy midnight bell. Dryden s op- * 
The father was fo moved, that he could only comman 

voice, broke with fighs and fobbings, fo far as to bid .^r p 
ceed Addifon. Spectator, N 1 ° 4 - 

’The poor {hade fhiv’ring ftands, and muft not ;/> 

His painful filence, till the mortal fpeak.. 

Sometimes in broken words he figh’d his care. 

Look’d pale, and tumbled when he view d the lair. j 


■ 9 - Bftrsnaui. *• "S": 

that they were forced to break company . 

. 20. To diftolve any union. 


I o difloive any union. , r n no blef a 

It is great folly, as well as lnjuft.ee, to bred off f ^ 

relation. " ' l J 

21. To reform; with of. f time after 

---■ . av„ r . The French were not quite broken 0/ u > u . • 10 , ( ,6. 

I’ll give my anger its free courfe againft her • they became chriftians. Grcw’sCofmlogtaSwa, - 

Thou ftialt fee, Phoenix, how I U break her pride, rmap. i -i- 


B R E 

„ To opo. foinothing neT > » !•*«■* * “ 

' "ml. .0, ... M. M * wgft rjtffc 

Ihou'kl fuddenly deliver un> A ft that it may be the 

and, at the moft, but to break it, at hrit, t.u. , 

better underitood at the next meeting. 

I who much defir d to know 
Of whence fne was, yet fearful hovv ■ , s 

23 . *. «•, u. 

2 < . fZJk the bad. To difable one’s fortune. 

^ O, many , 

Have broke their bach, with laying ^ffurnyVllh 

For this great journey. ' Jt 

27. To break ground. 1 ° P> 0 "'- , irenerallv give over 

7 When the price of corn fiftieth, gen generally^ ^ 

toil- ” J s "Sl; s„ ./C~-1 

capable of good Led. J 

28. To break ground. To open trenches. 

20 To break the heart. To deftroy with grief. 

Good my lord, enter here. 

Will’t break my heart? Shakefp. King Lear. 

I’d rather break mine own. 0/ Jl 

Should not all relations bear a part . Drvden. 

It v/ere enough to break a Jingle heart. ) 

no. To break a jefi. To utter a jeft unexpected. 

5 j To break the neck. To lux, or put out the neck J ollU - 
° ' I had as lief thou didll break his neck, as his fingers. Shakefp. 

„ To break off. To put a fudden flop. 

33! To break off. To preclude by fome obftacle fuddenly inter- 

POfed To check the ftarts and fallies of the foul, 

And break of all its commerce with the tongue. Addifon. 

34. To break up. To diftolve ; to put a fudden end to. 

Who cannot reft till he good fellows find 
He breaks up houfe, turns out of doors his mind. tier ben. 

He threatened, that the tradefmen would beat out his teetn, 
if he did not retire immediately, and break up the meeting. 

Arbuthnot s Hiflory of J. Lull . 

qc. To break up. To open ; to lay open. . 

The {hells being thus lodged amongft this mineral matter, 
when this comes now to be broke up, it exhibits impreftions o 
the {hells. . Woodward on Foffds. 

36. To break up. To feparate or difband. 

•After taking the ftrong city of Belgrade, Solyman returning 

to Conftantinople, broke up his army, and there lay itiil the 
whole year following. Knolles’s Hiflory of the Tin ks. 

37. To break upon the wheel. To punifti by ftretching a c*imina 
upon the wheel, and breaking his bones with bats. 

38. To break wind. To give vent to wind in the body. 

To Break, v. n. 

1. To part in two; 

Give forrow words, the grief that does not fpeak, 

Whifpers the o’erfraught heart, and bids it break. Shakefp. 

2. To burft. 

The clouds are ftill above ; and, while I fpeak, 

A fecond deluge o’er our heads may break, Dryden. 

The Roman camp 

Hangs o’er us black and threatning, like a ftorm 
Juft breaking on our heads. Dryden s All for Love. 

3. To burft by dalhing, as waves on a rock. 

Fie could compare the confufion of a multitude to that tu- 
mult in the Icarian fea, dalhing and breaking among its crowd 
of iflands. Pope's Effay on Homer. 

At laft a falling billow flops his breath, 

Breaks o’er his head, and whelms him underneath. Dryden. 

4. To break as a {welling ; to open, and difeharge matter. 

. Some hidden abfeefs in the mefentery, breaking fome few 

days after, was difeovered to be an apofteme. Harvey. 

Afk one who hath fubdued his natural rage, how he likes the 
change, and undoubtedly he will tell you, that it is no lefs 
happy than the eafe of a broken impoftume, after the painful 
gathering and filling of it. Decay of Piety. 

5 . To open as the morning. 

The day breaks not, it is my heart, 

Becaufe that I and you muft part. 

Stay, or elfe my joys will die, 

And perifh in their infancy. Donne. 

When a man thinks of any thing in the darknefs of the 
night, whatever deep impreftions it may make in his mind, 
they are apt to vanifti as foon as the day breaks about him. 

Addifon. Spefiatcr, N° 465. 

6* To burft forth; to exclaim. 

Every man. 

Alter the hideous ftorm that follow’d, was 
3 
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A thing infpir’ft > M not confuldag, WV 
Into a general prophecy. 

'Fo become bankrupt. . w hich, if, like an 

‘ I did mean, indeed, to pa} y°u \--- * f j an d you, my 

ill venture, it come unluct.lv . H. filf, 

o-entle creditors, loic. J - . .. 0 .f cn (;imes breuk> and 

° He that puts all upon aftventures, N' 3 5 - 

For very want he could not bmld a wall. 

c r i' 0 decline in health and ftiengt» 

Yet thus, methinks, I Itear them fpeak ; 

Sec how the dean begins to treat . 

Foot gentleman ! he droops apace. 

9 ' T ° with bloody hahds heftrook ■ 

V ‘ Comities may be rieareft at hand, and readieft to Win 

# rte.5S^) ^ <through the 


tines. 


/ • 


They came into Judah, and brake into it. *CW xxn > _ 

Or who that. up the fea with n doors. When Aim -for g ■ 
if it had ilfued out of the womb ? Job, -x- - 

This, this is he ; foftly awhile, . ■ 

Let us not break in upon him. Milton s Agonilhs, l . ■ 

He refolved, that Balfour Ihould ufe his utmoft endeavour to 
Irmk through with his whole body of horfe. Clarendon , b. vm. 

1 When the channel of a river is overcharged with ware. , 
mote than it can deliver, it neceffanly breaks over £ ^ ba, ’.^> 
to make itfelf room. , Hale t Grtgtn of Mankind. 

Sometimes his anger breaks through all difguifos, _ 

And fpares not gods nor men. Denhams ^ r hy. 

Till through thofe clouds the fun of knowledge brake. 

And Europe from her lethargy did wake. Denham. 

Oh I could’ft thou break through fate’s fevere decree, 

A new Marcellas {hall arife in thee. Dryden' s Aneid. 

At length I’ve aefted my fevereft part ; 

I feel the woman breaking in upon me, , r 

And melt about my heart, my tears will flow. Addifon l Cat a. 

Flow does the luftre of our father’s actions. 

Through the dark cloud of ills that cover him. 

Break out, and burn with more triumphant blaze ! Addifon . 

And yet, methinks, a beam of light breaks in. 

On my departing foul. Addifon s Caro. 

There are not wanting fome, who, ftruck with the ufeful- 
hefs of thefe charities, break through all the difficulties and. Cb- 
ftrudlions that now lie in the way towards advancing them. 

Atierbury . 

Almighty pow’r, by whofe moft wife command, 

Helplefs^ forlorn, uncertain here I ftand ; 

Take this faint glimmering of thyfelf away. 

Or break into my foul with perfect! day ! Arbuthnot . 

Heav’n its fparkling portals wide difplay. 

And break upon thee in a flood of day ! Pope's Meff ah. 

I muft pay her the laft duty of friendfhip wherever lhc is, 
thouyh I break through the whole plan of life which I have 
formed in my mind. * Swift's Letters. 

II. To come to an explanation. 

But perceiving this great alteration in his friend, he thought 
fit to break with him thereof. Sidney, b. i. 

Stay with me awhile ; 

I am to break with thee of fome affairs. 

That touch me near. Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona, 

Break with them, gentle love. 

About the drawing as many of their hufbands 
Into the plot, as can ; if not, to rid ’em, 

That’ll be the eafier practice. B. johnfon's Catiline'. 

12 . To fall out; to be friends no longer. 

Be not afraid to break 

With murd’rfers, and traitors, for the faving 
A life fo near and neceftary to you, 

As is your country’s. B. ’Johnfon's Catiline. 

To break upon the fcore of danger or expence, is to be mean 
and narrow-fpirited. Collier on Friendfhip. 

Sighing, he fays, we muft certainly break , 

And my cruel unkindnefs compels him to fpeak. Prior . 

13. To break from. To feparate from with fome vehemence. • 
How didft thou fcorn life’s meaner charms.. 

Thou who cou’dft break from Laura’s arms ? Rofcommsn. 

T hus radiantyhwz the circling crowd he broke ; 

And thus with manly modefty he fpoke. Dryden' s Virpil. 
This cuftom makes bigots and fcepticks; and thofe that 
break from it; are in danger of herefy. Locke. 

14. To break in. To enter unexpectedly, without proper 
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I he doctor is a pedant; that, with a deep voice, and a m: 
gifterial air, breaks in upon convention, and drives down g 

before him. 
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1 5 ’ 'io break. To difeard. 

When I lee a great officer broke. a change made in th- court 
^erre”;;:.f y ’ ““ th,S Under the S-cio- princefs tha? 
16. To brick loofe To el-cape from captivity. Sw>fi ' 

And to'whMever place ^ ** *“ 

rartheft from pain ? MilL o t a , - 

I7 - £ W V. ' To'fhake offttirrT £2/? ’ ^ 

we deal falfely in covenant with God, and break loofe from 
al our engagements to him, we releafe G^d from all the pro 

miles he has made to us. ridP 

18. To break off. To defift fuddenly. J ° n ' 

Do not peremptorily break off, in any bufinefs, in a fit of 

thWth,t Ut 7 OCTer ,f' 0U fteW bitter " e6 , do not aa any 
tiling that is not revocable. ^ 

Pius Quintus, at the very time when that memorablcVc- 

°P was won by the Chnftians at Lepanto, being then hearing 

ot caufes in coniiftory, broke off fuddenly, and faid to thofe a- 

out mm, It is now more time we fhould give thanks to God. 

When you begin to confider, whether you may fafely mke 
one draught more, let that be accounted a fign late enough to 

la To f' l or, r Taylor’s Rule of living* holy. 

19. To break off from. To part from with violence. J 

or <r„ / muft /y zs ! b,s enchanting queen break off. Shakefp. 
?“• 7 j‘ ak mt - 1 0 difeover itfelf in fudden effc£ts. ‘ 

Let not one fpark of filthy luftful fire 

Break out , that may her facred peace mol eft. Spenfer. 

1 hey Another and keep down the flame of the mifehief, fo 
as it may not break out in their time of government: what 
comes a.terwards, they care not. Spenfer’ s Ireland. 

, 111 a , ° ji wonc * er 1S broken out within this hour, that 
a 11 ad -makers cannot be able to exprefs it. Shakefp. 

fire breaks out of flint by percuffion, fo wifdom and truth 
illueth out of the agitation of argument. Howel. 

Fully ripe, his fwelling fate breaks 
And hurries him to mighty mifehiefs on. Dryden . 

Ad turn d their fides, and to each other fpoke • 

I faw their words break out in fire and fmoke. Dryden. 

Like a ball of fire, the further thrown. 

Still with a greater blaze fhefhone. 

And her bright foul broke out on ev’ry fide. Dryden. 

There can be no greater labour, than to be always diffem- 
bhng ; there being fo many ways by which a fmothered truth is 
apt to blaze, and break out . South. 

They are men of concealed fire, that doth not break out in the 
ordinary circumftances of life. Addifon on the War. 

A \ ioient fever broke out in the place, which fwept away great 
multitudes. ^ Addifon . Spectator , 1 64. 

21. To break out. To have eruptions from the body, as puftules 
or fores. 

22. To break out. To become diflolute. 

He broke not out into his great exceffes, while he was re- 

ftrained by the counfels and authority of Seneca. Dryden. 

23. To break up. 'Fo ceafe ; to intermit. 

It is credibly affirmed, that, upon that very day, when the 

river firft rifeth, great plagues in Cairo ufe fuddenly to break up. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijl. N° 74.3 . 
24- T? breakup. To di/Tolve itfelf. 

Thefe, and the like conceits, when men have cleared their 
underftanding, by the light of experience, willfcatter and break 
up, like mift. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N° 124. 

The fpeedy depredation of air upon watery moifture, and 
verfion of the fame into air, appeareth in nothing more vifible, 
than the fudden difeharge or vanifhing of a little cloud of 
breath, or vapour, from glafs, or any polifhed body ; for the 
miftinefs fcattereth, and breakeih up fuddenly. Bacon. 

But, ere he came near it, the pillar and crofs of light brake 
up, and caft itfelf abroad, as it were, into a firmament of many 
ftars. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

What we obtain by converfation, is oftentimes loft again, 
as fcon as the company breaks up, or, at leaft, when the day va- 
nifhes. JVatts. 

25 To break up. To begin holidays j to be difmifled from bu- 
' finefs. 

Our army is difpers’d already : 

Like youthful fteers unyok’d, they took their courfe 
Eaft, weft, north, fouth : or, like a fchool broke up. 

Each hurries tow Yds his home and fporting- place. Shakefp. 

26. To break rvith. To part friendfhip with any. 

T here is a flave whom we have put in prifon. 

Reports, the Volfcians, with two feveral powers. 

Are entered in the Roman territories. — 

— Go fee this ruinourer whipt. It cannot be, 

T he Volfcians dare break with us. Shakefp. Conolanus. 

Can there be any thing of friendfhip in fnares, hooks, and 
trapans ? Whofoever breaks with his friend upon fuch terms, 
has enough to warrant him in fo doing, both before God and 
and man. South. 

Invent fome apt pretence, 

'Fo break with Bertran. Dryden’ s Spanijh Friar. 


Swift. 
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27 : it is to be observed of this extenfive and oerolexed - 1 i 
m all Its fign, Stations, whether adtheos neutral it tt’ M 
ference to its primitive meaning, by implyW either V " 1 " 6 ' 
fuddennefs, or violence. y Pv ln g euiier detriment, 

Break, n.f [from the verb.] 

J. State of being broken ; opening. 

nonneVr ceS ^ ° f the «*• 

For now, and fince firft bred 

Tbf TF ‘j a PP earance > f ° r * was come. Pared Let) 

1 hey muft be drawn from far, and without brfri. L k\ 

the multiplicity of lines. n 7j P° avo,d 

The fight of it would be quite loft, did it^ 

2. A paufe; an interruption. Addifon. 

3. A line drawn, noting that the fenfe is fufpended. 

All modern trafh is 

, ct foith with numYous breaks and dallies. 

Bre aker. n. f . [from break. ] 

1 . He that breaks any thino-. 

Cardinal, I’ll be no breaker of the law. Shakefp. H. IV* 
the churches were not employed to be places to hear 
God s law, there would be need of them, to be prifons for the 
breakers of the laws of men. « ® e 

2. A wave broken by rocks or fandbanks. 

meSVtTday! [fr ° m W T ° eat ** 

As foon as Phoebus’ rays infpedl us, 

Firft, Sir, I read, and then I breakfaft. Prinr 

Bre akfast. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The firft meal in the dav. 

The duke was at breakfaft, the laft of his repafts in this 
World. 1 t rr * 

0 npi V • inn ' QttOTl • 

2. 1 he thing eaten at the firft meal. 

Hope is a good breakfajl, but it is a bad fupper. Bacon. 
A good piece of bread would be often the beft breakfajl for 

my young mafter. Locke. 

3. A meal, or food in general. 

Had I been feized by a hungry lion, 

I would have been a breakfajl to the beaft. Shakefp. 

I lay me down to gafp my lateft breath, 

The wolves will get a breakfajl by my death, 

Yet fcarce enougTi their hunger to fupply. Dryden. 

Bre'akneck. n. f [from break and neck.] A fall in which the 
neck is broken 3 a fteep place endangering the neck. 

I muft 

F orfake the court ; to do’t or no, is certain 
To me a breakneck. Shakefp. TVinter’s Tale. 

Bre^akpromise. n. f [from break and promife. ] One that 
makes a practice of breaking his promife. 

I will think you the moft atheiftical breakpromife , and the 
moft hollow lover. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Bre'akvow. n.f. [from break and vowf] He that pradiifes the 
breach of vows. 

That daily breakvow , he that wins of all. 

Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids. 

Shakefp. King John. 

Bream, n. f. [brame , Fr.] The name of a fifli. 

The bream being at full growth, is a large fifh ; he will breed 
both in rivers and ponds, but loves beft to live in ponds. He 
is, by Gefner, taken to be more elegant than wholfome. He is 
long in growing, but breeds exceedingly in a water that pleafes 
him, and, in many ponds, fo faft as to overftock them, and 
ftarve the other fifh. He is very broad, with a forked tail, and 
his feales fet in excellent order. He hath large eyes, and a 
narrow fucking mouth, two fets of teeth, and a lozing bone, 
to help his grinders. The male is obferved to have two large 
melts, and the female two large bags of eggs or fpawn. 

Walton s Angler. 

A broad bream, to pleafe fome curious tafte. 

While yet alive in boiling water caft, 

Vex’d with unwonted heat, boils, flings about. Waller. 

BREAST, n. f [bpeoyr, Saxon.] 

1 . The middle part of the human body, between the neck and 
the belly. 

2. The dugs or teats of women which contain the milk. 

The fubftance of the breafts is compofed of a great number 
of glands, of an oval figure, which lie in a great quantity of 
fat. Their excretory duifts, as they approach the nipple, join 
and unite together, till at laft they form feven, eight, or more, 
fmall pipes; called iubuli laflferi, which have feveral crofs ca- 
nals, by which they communicate with one another, that if any 
of them be flopped, the milk, which was brought to it, might 
not ftagnate, but pafs through by the other pipes, which all ter- 
minate in the extremity of the nipple. T hey have arteries and 
veins from the fubclavian and intercoftal. 1 hey have nerves 
from the vertebral pairs, and from the fixth pair of the brain. 

T heir ufe is to feparate the milk for the nourifhment of the 
foetus. The tubes, which compofe the glands of the breajl in 
maids, like a fphindier mufcle, contract fo cloYly, that no part 
of the blood can enter them ; but when the womb grows big 
* with 
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with a foetus, and compfefles the defeending trunk of the great 
artery, the blood flows in a greater quantity, and with a greater 
force, through the arteries of the breafts, and forces a palfage 
into their glands, which, being at firft narrow, admits only td 
a thin water ; but growing wider by degrees, as the. womb 
bigger, the glands receive a thick ferum, and, after 
u.oir run 51 thick milk i becaufe that blood, which 


grows uiggci, imw - - - 

birth, they run with a thick milk ; becaufe j 

before did flow to the foetus, and, for three or four days after- 
wards, by the uterus, beginning then to ftop, does more dilate 
the mamillary glands. Ahfincy. 

They pluck the fatherlefs from the breajl. J°b, xxiv. 9. 

3. The part of a beaft that is under the neck, between the fore- 
legs. 

4. The heart; the confluence ; the difpofition of the mind. 
Needlefs was written law, where none oppreft ; 

The law of man was written in his breajl. Dryden s Ovid. 

5. The paflions ; the regard. 

Margarita firft poflefs’d, 

If I remember well, my breajl. Cowley. 

To Breast, v. a. [from the noun.] To meet iii front ; to op- 
pofc breaft to breaft. 

The threaden fails 

Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow’d fea, 

Breajling the lofty (urge. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Bre'astbone. n.f. [from breajl and bone.] The bone of the 
breaft ; the fternum. 

The belly fliall be eminent by fhadowing the flank, and un- 
der the brca/lbone. Peacham. 

Bre'astcasket. n.f. [from breajl and cafket.] With mari- 
ners. The largeft and longeft cafkets, which arc a fort of 
firings placed in the middle of the yard. 

Bre^astfast. 71. f. [from breajl and fajl.] In a fhip. A rope 
faftened to feme part of her forward on, to hold her head to a 
warp, or the like. Harris. 

Breast high. adj. [from breajl and high.] Up to the breaft. 
The river itfelf gave way unto her, fo that fhe was ftraight 
breajlhigh. Sidney. 

Lay madam Partlet balking in the fun, 

Breajlhigh in fand. Dryden’ s Fables. 

Bre asthooks. n. f [from breajl and hook.] With fhipwrights. 
The compafling timbers before, that help to ftrengthen the 
ftem, and all the forepart of the fhip. Harris. 

Bre as tknot. 7 i. f [from breajl and knot.] A knot or bunch 
of ribbands worn by women on the breaft. 

Oui ladies have ftill faces, and our men hearts, why may we 
not hope for the fame achievements from the influence of this 
breajl knot P Addifon. Freeholder , N° 1 1 . 

Bre as i plate, n. f [from breajl and plate.] Armour for the 
breaft. 

What ftronger breajlplate than a heart untainted ? 

FT , that hath hls quarrel juft. Sheriff. 

Gamftfhield, helm, breajlplate, and, inftead of thofe, 
r ive fharp fmooth ftones from the next brook he chofe. 

This venerable champion will come' into the field, armed 
only with a pocket-piftol, before his old ru ft/ breajlplate could 
be lcourcd, and his cracked headpiece ir.ended. Siuift 

Brf/astplough. n. f [from breajl and plough.] A plough ufed 
for paring turf, driven by the breaft. 

The breajlplough, which a man fhoves before him. Mortim 
Brf. a strop es. n. J. [from breajl and rope. ] In a fhip. Thofe 
ropes which fatten the yards to the parrels, and, with the par- 
re s, hold the yards faft to the maft. Harris 

Bre ast work, n.f [from breajl and work.] Works thrown 

up as high as the breaft of the defendants ; the fame with pa- 
rapet. 1 

Sir John Aftley caft up breajlworks, and made a redoubt for 
the defence or his men. ri , . ... 

BREATH, n f. [bpaSe, Saxon.] Clarendon, b. vm. 

*' ^ air drawn in and e j e£bd out Of the body by living ani- 

Whither are they vanifh’d ? 

Into the air : and what feem’d corporal 

2. Lifcr^ ^ bTCaih int ° the Wind - Shah fP- &ng Lear. 
No man has more contempt than I of breath ; 

o The n Whcnce halc thou the P ow Y to give me death ? Dryden 
3 - The ftate or power of breathing freely • oonofed to th. 

dition in which a man is breathlefs and Ihenf ' C ° n ' 

At other times, he cafts to fue the chace 

Of fwift wild beafts, or run on foot a race, 

OrelfeT 5 b T b ' krge breath in arms moft needful, 
r elfe, by wrefthng, to wax ftrong and heedful SY r 

What is your difference r fpeakX 
I am fcarce in breath , my lord. Shake ft Kin* T 

My SP caufe r I T b r h 1 f ° me rrf P ite "1 S 

r* t:T y did the fates y 

Refus’d til 1 , gth ’ , §rew wear y to tleftroy; 
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Reft, that gives all men life, gave him his death. 

And too much breathing put him out of breath. Milton . 

5. Reipite; paufe ; relaxation: 

Give me fome breath ; fome little paufe, dear lord, 

. Before I pofitively fpeak. Shakefp. Richard JIL 

6 . Breeze ; moving air. 

Vent all thypaftion, and I’ll ftand its fliock. 

Calm and unruffled as a fummer’s fea. 

When not a breath of wind flies o’er its furface. Addif Cato. 

7. A Angle a<SI ; an inflant. 

You menace rne, and court me in a breath , 

Your Cupid looks as dreadfully as death. Dryden. . 

Breathable, adj. [from breath.'] That may be breathed^; 
as, breathable air. 

To Breathe, v. n. [from breath.] 

1. To draw in and throw out the air by the lungs,, 

Safe return’d, the face of glory paft, y 

New to his friends embrace, had breath’d his laft. Pope. 

2. To live. 

Let him breathe , between the heav’ns and earth, 

A private man in Athens. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatrd „ 

3. To take breath ; to reft. 

He pr-efeiitly followed the vidlory fo hot upon the Scots, that 
he fuflered them not to breathe , or gather themfelves together 
again. Speyfer’s State of Ireland . 

Three times they breath’d, and three times did they drink. 
Upon agreement. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

When France had breath’d, after inteftine broils. 

And peace and conqueft crown’d her foreign toils. Rofcomfn. 

4. To pafs by breathing. 

Shall I not then be ftifled in the vault. 

To whole foul mouth no healthfome air breathes in. 

And there be ftrangl’d ere my Romeo comes ? Shakefp . 

To Breathe, v. a. 

1. To infpire, or inhale into one’s own body, and eject or expire 
out of it. 

They wilh to live. 

Their pains and poverty defire to bear. 

To view the light of lieav’n, and breathe the vital air. Dryt 
I hey heie began to breathe a moft delicious kind of aether, 
and faw all the fields about them covered with a kind of purple 

% ht -. . „ , Talllr, N« 8 r. 

2. 1 o inject by breathing. 

He breathed into us the breath of life, a vital adive fpirit - 
w lole motions, he expedls, fhould own the dignity of its ori- 

S T u, v, Decay of Piety, 

i would be young, be hand fome, be bclov’d. 

Could I but breathe myfelf into Adraftus. Dryden . 

3- I o expire ; to ejedl by breathing. 

She is called, by ancient authours, the tenth mufe ; and, by 
Flutarch, , s compared to Caius, the fon of Vulcan, who 
breathed out nothing but flame. Spectator, N° 223; 

4 - l o exercife; to keep in breath. a 

~ L h y greyhounds are as fwift as breathed flags. Shakefb . 

5. To infpire ; to move or adluate by breath, 

I he artful youth proceed to form the quire ; 

6 \ Teathe , the flute ’ or ftrike the V0C ^ wire. p r i or 

6. To exhale ; to fend out as breath. 

, His altar breathes 

Ambrofial odours, and ambrofial flow’rs. Milton’s Par. Loll 

7. i o utter privately. J ' 

I have tow’rd heaven breath’d a fecret vow, 

8 Tn r? 1VC - in PrayCr and contem P Ia t i on. Shakefp. Mcr. of Ven 

0. 1 o give air or vent to. ^ J 1 

The ready cure to coo 1 the ragino; pain, 

s underneath the foot to breathe a vein. Drvden’s Viral! 
Breather, n.f. [from breathe . ] * ^ 

1. (Jne that breathes, or lives. 

She Ihows a body rather than a life, 

I will rh T’ 3 Wff'- Shakefp. Antony and Cleotatra • 

*• *- "A- dSi. 

No particular fcandal once can touch, 

2 Infnfrer COnf ° U , ncls the leather. Shakefp Mcaf. for MeaCure 
3 - Bifpirer ; one that animates or infufes by infpinition. J 

tj. ea ff )cr of all life docs now expire : 

I's nnlder father fummons him away. jar • 

Ea * >•■/■ [from breathe.-] J Norns ' 

I- Alpiration; fecret prayer. 

W hile to high heav’n his pious breathings turn’d 

». f***. —A * 

New bridthinjjA™ 1 : / 

Breathless, adj. [from breath.] akes ’ D ryde 

1. Gut ot breath; fpent with labour. 

.p, . Well knew 

I he prince, with patience and fufferance fly. 

So hafty heat loon cooled to fubdue : 

1 ho when he breathlefs wav r !v,f l,„..i , 

I remember when the fight was donf" ‘ eneW ' ^ ^ 
When I was dry with rage, Ind exrteme mil, 

^ ^ Breathlefs y 


Prior . 
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Breatblefs , and faint, leaning upon my fword, 

Came there a certain lord. Shake}’. Henry IV. p i. 

Many fo ftramed themfelves in their race, that they fell 
down breathkfi and dead. Hayward. 

Breatblefs and tir d, is all my fury fpent, 

Or doe s my glutted fpleen at length relent ? Dryden’s JEn. 

•2. JL/Cciu. 

Kneeling before this ruin of fweet life. 

And breathing to this breatblefs excellence. 

The incenfe of a vow, a holy vow. Shakefp. King John . 

\ ielding to the fentence, breatblefs thou 
And pale {halt lie, as what thou burieft now. Prior. 

Bred, parti cip . paff'. [ from to breed. ] 

Their malice was bred in them, and their cogitation would 
never be changed. Wifdom, xii. i o. 

Brede. n.f See Braid. 

In a cuiious brede of needle-work, one colour falls away by 
fuen juft degrees, and another rifes fo infenfibly, that we fee 
the variety, without being able to diftinguifh the total vanifh- 
nig of the one, from the firft appearance of the other. Addifon. 

BREECH, n. f [fuppofed from bpsecan, Sax.] 

1 . I he lower part of the body ; the back part. 

When the king’s pardon was offered by a herauld, a lewd 
boy turned towards him his naked breech , and ufed words Rat- 
able to that gefture. Hayward. 

The ftorks devour fnakes and other ferpents ; which when 
they begin to creep out at their breeches , they will prefently clap 
them clofe to a wall, to keep them in. Grew’s Mufaum. 

2. Breeches. 

Ah ! that thy father had been fo refolv'd ! — 

— i'hat you might ftill have worn the petticoat, 

And ne’er have ftoln the breech from Lancafter. Shakefpeare. 

3. 1 he hinder part of a piece of ordnance. 

So cannons, when they mount vaft pitches. 

Are tumbl’d back upon their breeches. Anonym. 

To Breech, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. I'o put into breeches. 

2. To fit any thing with a breech ; as, to breech a gun. 

Breaches, n. f. [bpaec, Sax. from bracca , an old Gaulifh word ; 

fo that Skinner imagines the name of the part covered with 
breeches , to be derived from that of the garment. In this fenfe 
it has no fmgular. ] 

1. The garment worn by men over the lower part of the body. 

Petrachio is coming in a new hat and an old jerkin, and a 
pair of old breeches , thrice turned. Shakefp. Taming the Shrew. 

Rough fatires, fly remarks, ill-natur’d fpeeches. 

Are always aim’d at poets that wear breeches. Prior ; 

Give him a fingle coat to make, he’d do’t ; 

A veft, or breeches , ftngly ; but the brute 
Cou’d ne’er contrive all three to make a fuit. 

King’s Art of Cookery. 

2. To wear the breeches , is, to ufurp the authority of the huf- 
bands. 

The wife of Xanthus was proud and domineering, as if her 
fortune, and her extraction, had entitled her to the breeches. 

L’EJlrange. 

To BREED, v. a. preter. I bred , I have bred, [bpaeban, Sax.] 

1. To procreate; to generate ; to produce more of the fpecies. 

None fiercer in Numidia bred. 

With Carthage were in triumph led. Rofcojnmon. 

2. To occafton ; to caufe ; to produce. 

Thereat he roared for exceeding pain, 

That, to have heard, great horrour would have bred. F.gK 
Our own hearts we know, but we are not certain what hope 
the rites and orders of our church have bred in theliearts of 
others. . Hooker, b.vf. 

What hurt ill company, and overmuch liberty, breedeth in 
youth 1 ^ Afcham s Schoolmajler. 

Intemperance and luff breed infirmities and difeafes, which, 
being propagated, fpoil theftrain of a nation. Tillotfon. 

n, To contrive ; to hatch ; to plot. 

My fon Edcrar! had he a hand to write this! a heart and 

brain to breed Tt in ! Shakefp. King Lear. 

A. To produce from one’s felf. 

Children would breed their teeth with much lefs danger. . 

Locke on Education. 

<. To give birth to ; to be the native place. 

Mr Hardino-, and the worthieft divine chriftendom hath bred 
for the fpace of fome hundreds of years, were brought up toge- 
ther in the fame univerfity. _ Hooker. 

Hail, foreign wonder ! 

Whom, certain, thefe rough lhades did never breed. Milton. 

6. To educate ; to qualify by education. 

Whoe’er thou art, whofe forward years are bent 
On ftate-affairs to guide the government , 

Hear firft what Socrates of old has faid 

To the lov’d youth, wholly he at Athens b? ed. rye en. 

To breed up the fon to common ienfe. 

Is evermore the parent’s leaft expence. Dryden s Juvenal. 

And left the pillagers, to rapine bred. 

Without controul, to ftrip and fpoil the dead. JJryden. 

His farm may not remove his children too far from him, or 

the trade he breeds them up in. oc 
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U P j t0 ta ^ e care of from infancy. 

Bied up in grief, can pleafure be our theme ? 

Uui endlefs anguifh, does not nature claim ? 

Reafon and forrow are to us the fame. 

Ah, wretched me ! by fates averfe decreed 

To bring thee forth with pain, with care to breed. Drvde 
I o Breed, v. n. } L 

l. To bring young. 

Lucina, it feems, was breeding, and fhe did nothing but 
tertain the company with a difeourfe upon the difficulty of 
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SpeSlator, N° 431. 
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igo. 


koning to a day. 

2. To encreafe by new produdlion. 

But could youth laft, and love ftill breed , 

Had joys no date, and age no need ; 

Then thefe delights my mind might move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 

3. To be produced; to have birth. 

Where they moft breed and haunt, I have obferv’d, 

The air is delicate. Shakefp. King Lear. 

There is a worm that breedeth in old fnow, and dieth fooii 
after it cometh out of the fnow. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N° 696. 

The caterpillar is one of the moft general of worms, and* 
breedeth of dew and leaves. Bacon 

It hath been the general tradition and belief, that maggots 
and flies breed in putrefied carcafes. Bentley. 

4. To raife a breed. 

In the choice of fwine, choofe fuch to breed of as are of 
long large bodies. Mortimer . 

Breed, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A caft; a kind; a fubdivilion of fpecies. 

I bring you witneftes, 

Twice fifteen thoufand hearts of England’s breed. Shakefp. 
The horfes were young and handfome, and of the beft breed 
in the north. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Walled towns, ftored arfenals, and ordnance ; all this is but 
a fheep in v a lion’s skin, except the breed and difpofition of the 
people be ftout and warlike. Bacon’s Effays, N° 30. 

Infectious ftreams of crowding fins began, 

And through the fpurious breed and guilty nation ran. 

Rofcojnmon . 

Rode fair Afcanius on a firy fteed. 

Queen Dido’s gift, and of the Tyrian breed. Dryden. 

A coufin of his laft wife’s was propofed ; but John would 
• have no more of the breed. Arbuthnot’ s Hijl. of J. Bull. 

2. Progeny ; offspring. 

If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friend ; for when did friendfhip take 
A breed of barren metal of his friend ? Shakefp. Mer. of Ven. 

3. A number produced at once ; a hatch. 

She lays them in the fand, where they lie till they are hatch- 
ed ; fometimes above an hundred at a breed. Grew’s Mufaum. 
Bre'edbate. n.f. [from breed and bate.] One that breeds 
quarrels; an incendiary. 

An honeff, willing, kind fellow, as ever fervant fliall come 
in houfe withal; and, I warrant you, no teltale, nor no breed- 
bate. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Breeder, n.f. [from breed.] 

1. That which produces any thing. 

Time is the nurfe and breeder of all good. Shakefp. 

2. The perfon which brings up another. 

Time was, when Italy and Rome have been the beff breeders 
and bringers up of the worthieft men. Afchanis Schcolmafer. 

3. A female that is prolifick. 

Get thee to a nunnery ; why wouldft thou be a breeder of 
finners ? Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Here is the babe, as loatlifome as a toad, 

Amongft the faireft breeders of our time. Shakefp. Tit. Andr. 
Let there be an hundred perfons in London, and as many in 
the country, we fay, that if there be ftxty of them breeders in 
London, there are more than fixty in the country. Graunt. 
Yet if a friend a night or two fhould need her. 

He’d recommend her as a fpecial breeder . Pope. 

4. One that takes care to raife a breed. 

The breeders of Englifh cattle turned much to dairy, or elfe 
kept their cattle to fix or feven years old. Temple. 

Bre'eding. n.f [from breed.] 

Education; inftru&ion; qualifications. 

She had her breeding at my father’s charge, 

A poor phyfician’s daughter. Shakefp. All’s well that ends well 
I am a gentleman of blood and breeding. Shakefp. K. Lem . 
I hope to fee it a piece of none of the mean breeding, to be 
acquainted with the laws of nature. Glanvi lie’s Scepfs , Pitf. 

Manners; knowledge of ceremony. 

As men of breeding, fometimes men of wit, 

T’ avoid great erreurs, muff the lefs commit. 

The Graces from the court did next provide 
Breeding , and wit, and air, and decent pride. 

3. Nurture; care to bring up from the infant ftate. 

Why was my breeding order d and preferib d. 

As of a perfon feparate to God, 

Defin’d for great exploits. Milton s Agomfes, l. 3 • 

Breese. n.f [bjnojra, Saxon.] A flinging fly ; the g adfl 7' The 


1. 


2. 


Pope. 

Swift. 
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The learned write, the infedl breefe 

Is but the mongrel prince of bees. “ ** 

A fierce loud buzzing breefe, their firings craw bloo , 

And drive the cattle gadding through the wood ; 

Seiz’d with unufual pains, they loudly cry ; 

Tanaorus lvaftens thence, and leaves his channels dry . Dtyt . 

BREEZE.^./ [brezza, Itzl] A gentle gale; a foft wind 

We find, that thefe hotteft regions of the world, feated un- 
der the equinoctial line, or near it, are fo refreshed with a daily 
e-ale of eafterly wind, which the Spaniards call breeze, that doth 
ever more blow ftrongeft in the heat of the day. _ Raleigh. 

From land a gentle breeze arole by night, 

Serenely {hone the ftars, the moon was light, 

And the fea trembled with her nlver light. 

Gradual finks the breeze 
Into a perfect calm : that not a breath 

Is heard to quiver through the clofing wood. Thomjon. 

BreVzy. adj. [from breeze.] Fanned with gales. 

The feer, while zephyrs curl the fwelhng deep, 

Balks on the breezy fhore, in grateful lleep, 

His oozy limbs. Popes Odyffey , b. 111 . /. 545- 

Bre'hon. n.f An Irifh word. # f . . . ... 

In the cafe of murder, the hr ebon , that is, their judge, will 
compound between the murderer and the party murdered, 
which profecute the action, that the malefactor {hall give unto 
them, or to the child or wife ot him that is flain, a iccom- 
pence, which they call an eriach. Spenfers State of Ireland. 

Breme. adj. [from bpemman, Sax. to rage or fume.] Cruel; 
{harp; fevere. 

And when the fhining fun laugheth once. 

You deemen the fpring come at once : 

But eft, when you count, you freed from fear, 

Comes the breme winter, with chamfred brows, 

Full of wrinkles, and frofty furrows. Spenfer s Pajlorals. 

Brent, adj. [from byiennan, Sax. to burn.] Burnt. 

What flames, quoth he, when I thee prefent fee 
In danger rather to be drent than brent ? Fairy ^ueen, b. ii. 

Brest, n. f [In architecture.] That member of a column, called 
alfo the torus, or tore. 

Brest Summers. The pieces in the outward parts of any tim- 
ber building, and in the middle floors, into which the girders 
are framed. Harris. 

Bret. n.f. A filh of the turbut kind, called alfo hurt or brut. 

Dili. 

Bre'thren. n.f [The plural of brother.] See Brother. 

All thefe feels are brethren to each other in faction, igno- 
rance, iniquity, perverfenefs, pride. Swift. 

BREVE, n.f. [In mufick.] A note or character of time, equi- 
valent to two meafures or minims. Harris. 

Bre'viary. n.f [breviairc, Fr. breviarium , Lat.] 

1 . An abridgment ; an epitome; a compendium. 

Crefconius, an African bilhop, has given us an abridgment, 
or breviary thereof. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

2 . The book containing the daily fervice of the church of Rome. 

Bre'viat. n.f [from brevis, brevio , Lat.] A Ihort compen- 
dium. 

It is obvious for the {hallowed difeourfer to infer, that the 
whole counfel of God, as far as it is incumbent for man to 
know, is comprifed in that one breviat of evangelical truth. 

Decay of Piety. 

BreViature. n.f [from brevio, Lat.] An abbreviation. 

Brevier, n.f. A particular fize of letter ufed in printing; 
fo called, probably, from being originally ufed in printing a 
breviary ; as, 

Nor love thy life, nor hate, but what thou liv’rt, 

Live well, how long or fhort, permit to heav’n. Milton. 

BreVity . n.f [brevitas, Lat.] Concifenefs; fhortnefs; con- 
traction into few words. 

Virgil, ftudying brevity, and having the command of his 
own language, could bring thofe words into a narrow com- 
pafs, which a tranllator cannot render without circumlocu- 
tions. Dryden. 

To BREW. v. a. [brouwen, Dutch ; braiven, German ; b jut? an, 
Saxon.] s 

1. I o make liquours by mixing feveral ingredients. 

We have drinks alfo brewed with feveral herbs, and roots, 

and f T ,ices - , Bacon. 

Mercy guard me ! 

Hence with thy brew’d enchantments, foul deceiver. Milton. 

2. I o prepare by mixing things together. 

Here s neither rufli nor fhrub to bear off any weather at all, 
and another ftorm brewing. Shakefp. Tcmpejl. 

1 alee away thefe chalices ; go, brew me a pottle of fack 

lle -V . Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

brew fierce tempefts on the watry main, 

Gr o’er the globe diftil the kindly rain. Pope’s R. of the L. 

3* 10 contrive; to plot. y 

the niScnnr ^ maIicious and ^antick furmife, and 

W Lm t0hl - natU / e ’, that > 1 thillk > had ever been 
Jianced hv?i x' V be p inm g of the world, howfoever counte- 
print ; ^ ° US P ani P^ et: a fugitive phyftcian, even in 

TVotton. 
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To Brew. v. n. To perform the office of a brewei. 

I keep his houfe, and walh, wring, brew, bake, fcour, ic s 

meat, and make the beds, and do all. my felf. # J 

Brew. n.f. [from the verb.] Manner of brewing; or thing 

brewed. . ‘ . 

Trial would be made of the like brew with potato roots, 01 

burr roots, or the pith of artichokes, which are nounfluhg 
meats Bacon s Natural Hi /lory, N 47* 

Bre'wage. n.f. [(torn brew.} Mixture of various things. 
Go, brew me a pottle of fack finely. 

With eggs, Sir ? * . 

—Simple of itfelf : I’ll no pullet-fperm in my brewage: 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of IVindfor. 

Bre'wer. n.f. [from brew.] A man whofe prolefiion it is to 

make beer. c7 T 

When brewers marr their malt with water, bh. Bing Lear. 

Men every day eat and drink, though I think no man can 
demonftrate out of Euclid or Apohonius, that his baker, or 
brewer, or cook, has not conveyed poifon into his meat or 

drink. , Tlll0t f 0n - 

BREftvHOUSE. n.f [from brew and houfe.] A houfe appiopri- 

ated to brewing. _ 

In our brewhoufes , bakehoufes, and kitchens, are made aivers 
• • • ’ Bacons New Atlantis. 


drinks, breads, and meats. , 

Bre'wing. n. f [from breiv.] Quantity of liquour brewed. 

A braving of new beer, fet by old beer, maketh it work 
again. Bacon s Natural Hijlory , N 3 ^ 4 * 

BreVis. n.f. A piece of bread foaked in boiling fat pot- 
tage, made of faked meat. 

Bri'ar. n.f See Brier. 

BRIBE, n.f [Bribe, in French, originally figniftes a piece of 
bread, and is applied to any piece taken from the reft ; it is 
therefore likely, that a bribe originally fignified, among us, a 
{hare of any thing unjuftly got.] A reward given to pervert 
the judgment, or corrupt the conduct. 

You have condemn’d and noted Lucius Pella, 

For taking bribes here of the Sardians. Shakefp. Julius C&far . 

Nor lefs may Jupiter to gold aferibe. 

When he turn’d himfelf into a bribe. JValler. 

If a man be covetous, profits or bribes may put him to the 
teft. L’EJlrange . 

There’s joy when to wild will you laws preferibe. 

When you bid fortune carry back her bribe. Dryden . 

To Bribe, v.a. [from the noun.] To gain by bribes ; to give 
bribes, rewards, or hire, to bad purpofes. It is feldom, and 
not properly, ufed in a good fenfe. 

How pow’rful are chafte vows ! the wind and tide 


You brib’d to combat on the Englilh fide. 


Dryden . 
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Briber, n.f [from bribe.] One that pays for corrupt practices. 

Affedlion is ftill a briber of the judgment ; and it is hard for 
a man to admit a reafon againft the thing he loves ; or to con- 
fefs the force of an argument againft an intereft. South . 

Bri'bery. n.f [from bribe.] The crime of taking rewards for 
bad pradlices. 

T here was a law made by the Romans, againft the bribery 
and extortion of the governours of provinces : before, fays Ci- 
cero, the governours did bribe and extort as much as was 
fufficient for themfelves ; but now they bribe and extort as 
much as may be enough not only for themfelves, but for judges, 
jurors, and magiftrates. Bacon » 

No bribery of courts, or cabals of fadlions, or advantages of 
fortune, can remove him from the folid foundations of honour 
and fidelity. Dryclen’ s Aurengz. Preface . 

BRICK, n. f [brick, Dutch; brique , Fr. according to Menage y 
from imbrex, Lat. whence bricaf] 

1. A mafs of burnt clay, fquared for the ufe of builders. 

For whatfoever doth fo alter a body, as it returneth not a- 
gain to that it was, may be called alter atio major ; as coals 
made of wood, ot bricks of earth. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory . 

They generally gain enough by the rubbifh and bricks, which 
the prefent architedls value much beyond thofe of a modern 
make, to defray the charges of their fearch. Addifon. 

But fpread, my Tons, your glory thin or thick. 

On paffive paper, or on folid brick. Pope’s Dunciad. 

2. A loaf Ihaped like a brick. 

To Brick, v. a. [from the noun.] To lay with bricks. 

1 he fexton comes to know where he is to be laid, and whe- 
ther his grave is to be plain or bricked. Swift. 

Bri ckbat . n. f [from brick and bat.] A piece of brick. 

Earthen bottles, filled with hot water, do provoke in bed a 
fweat more daintily than brickbats hot. Bacon’s Natural Hijh 

Brickclay. n.f [from brick and clay.] Clay ufed for mak- 
ing brick. 

I have obferved it only in pits wrought for tile and brickclay. 

t, . IF wdivard on Foffils. 

Bri ckdust. n.f [from brick and dujl.] Dull made by pound- 
ing bricks. J r 

This ingenious authour, being thus {harp fet, got together a 
convenient quantity of brickdujl, and difpofed of it into feveral 
papers. Spetfator, N* 283. 

Brickearth. n.f [from brick and earth.] Earth ufed in 
making bricks. 


They 
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They grow very well both on the hazelly brickearths , an & 
on gravel. Mortimer. 

-Brick-kiln. n.f [from brick and kiln. ] A kiln : a nlace to 
burn bricks. 

Like the Ifraelites in the brick-kilns , they multiplied the more 
for their opprelTion. ' D of p - 

Bri'cklayer. n.f [from brick and lay.] A man whofe trade 
it is to build with bricks ; a brick-mafon. 

T1 he elder of them, being put to nurfe. 

And ignorant of his birth and parentage. 

Became a bricklayer , when he came to age. Shake, fp. H. VI. 

If you had liv’d, Sir, 

Time enough to have been interpreter 
To Babel’s bricklayers , fure the tow’r had flood. Donne. 
Bri'ckmaker. n. f. [from brick and make.] One whofe trade 
it is to make bricks. 

I hey aie common in clay-pits ; but the bnckmakers pick 
them out of the clay. Woodward on FoJJils. 

Bri'dal. adj. [from bride.] Belonging to a wedding ; nuptial; 
connubial. 

• Our wedding chear to a fad fun’ral feaft, 

Our folemn hymns to fullen dirges change, 

Our bridal flowers ferve for a buried corfe. Shakefp. 

Come, I will bring thee to thy bridal chamber. Shakefp. 
The amorous bird of night 
Sung fpoufal, and bid hafte the ev’ning ftar, 

On his hill-top to light the bridal lamp. Farad. Lofl , b. viii. 

Your ill-meaning politician lords, 

Under pretence of bridal friends and guefts. 

Appointed to await me thirty fpies. Miltons Agonijl. I 1 195. 

When to my arms thou brought’ft thy virgin love. 

Fair angels fung our bridal hymn above. Dry den. 

With all the pomp of woe, and forrow’s pride ! 

Oh, early loft ! oh, fitter to be led 

In chearful fplendour to the bridal bed ! Waif. 

For her the fpoufe prepares the bridal ring. 

For her white virgins hymenseals fing. Pope's Eloifa to Abel. 
Bri'dal. n. f The nuptial feftival. 

Nay, we muft think, men are not gods ; 

Nor of them look for fuch obfervance always, 

As fits the bridal. Shakefp. Othello. 

Sweet day, fo cool, fo calm, fo bright. 

The bridal of the earth and Iky, 

Sweet dews fhall weep thy fall to-night ; 

For thou muft die. Herbert. 

In death’s dark bow’rs our bridals we will keep, 

And his cold hand 

Shall draw the curtain when we go to fleep. Dryden. 

BRIDE, n.f. [bpyb, Saxon ; brudur , in Runick, fignifies a beau- 
tiful woman.] A woman new married. 

Help me mine own love’s praifes to refound, 

Ne let the fame of any be envy’d ; 

So Orpheus did lor his own bride. Spenfers Epithalamium . 

The day approach d, when fortune ftiould decide 
Th’ important enterprize, and give the bride. Dryden' s Fab. 

Thefe are tributes due from pious brides , 

From a chafte matron, and a virtuous wife. Smith's Phesdr. 
Bri'debed. n.f. [from bride and bed.] Marriage-bed. 

Now until the break of day. 

Through this houfe each fairy ftray ; 

To the beft bridebed will we. 

Which by us fhall blefled be. Shakefp. Midfum. Night's Dr. 

Would David’s fon, religious, juft, and brave, 1 
To the firft bridebed of the world receive > 

A foreigner, a heathen, and a flave? 3 Prior. 

Bridecake, n.f [from bride and cake.] A cake diftributed to 
the guefts at the wedding. 

With the phant’fies of hey-troll. 

Troll about the bridal bowl, 

And divide the broad bridecake 

Round about the bride’s flake. Ben. Johnfon's Underwoods. 
The writer, refolved to try his fortune, failed all day, and, 
that he might be fure of dreaming upon fomething at night, 
procured an bandfome flice of bridecake , which he placed very 
conveniently under his pillow. Spectator, N Q 597. 

Bridegroom, n.f [from bride and groom.] A new married 
man. 

As are thofe dulcet founds in break of day, 

That creep into the dreaming bridegroom's ear. 

And fummon him to marriage. Shakefp. Merch. of V mice. 
Why, happy bridegroom f 

Why doft thou Heal fo foon away to bed ? Dryden. 

Bri'demen. I n.f. The attendants on the bride and bride- 
Bri'demaids. 3 groom. 

Bri'destakf.. n.f. [from bride and flake.] It feems to be a 
poll fet in the ground, to dance round, like a maypole. 

And divide the broad bridecake, 

Round about the brideflake. Ben. Johnfon's Underwoods . 

BRIDEWELL, n.f. [The palace built by St. Bride's , or Brid- 
get' swell, was turned into a workhoufe.J A houfe of correction. 

He would contribute more to reformation than all the work- 
houfes and Bridewells in Europe. Spectator, N ' 157. 
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BRIDGE, n.f. [bjuc, Saxon.] 

I; A bu 4t? raif ^ d over water for the convenience of paflW 
Vhat need the bridge much broader than the flood? * 

A A j a Shakefp. Much ado about Noth 

^ Ancl P rolld AraxcS, whom no bridge could bind. Dr 
2. 1 he upper part of the nofe. ’ 7 y ( hi. 

The railing gently the bridge of the nofe, doth prevent „ 
deformity of a fiddle nofe. Bacon’s Natu, „l HijU N , *'* 

Tn fupp0rter of r the ftr "’S s in Ringed inftruments of nVufic'-' 

phee * * [ 1 the ” 0Un - J To raife a brid S^ over any 

Came to the fea ; and over Hellefpont 

Wkh ^ j° inU ^ ** *• X. 

1 verned eadftal1 ^ ^ whicb a horfe is reftrain cd and g 0 - 

Crecping and crying, till they feiz’d at laft 

His courfer’s bridle, and his feet embrac’d. Dryden' s Fabler 
2. A reftraint ; a curb ; a check. 

The king refolved to put that place, which fome men fancied 
to be a bridle upon the city, into the hands of fuch a mm as 
he might rely upon GW/eiri 

A bright genius often betrays ltfelf into many errours with- 
out a continual bridle on the tongue. * Watts 

T o BrFdle. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. Io reftrain, or guide by a bridle. 

I bridle in my ftruggling mufe with pain. 

That longs to launch into a bolder ftrain. Addifm 

2 . To put a bridle on any thing. J 

T. he queen of beauty ftop’d her bridled doves ; 

Approv’d the little labour of the Loves. Prior.- 

3. To reftrain ; to govern. 

I he difpofition of thefe things is committed to them, whom 
law may at all times bridle , and fuperiour power controul. 

Hooker , b. v. § 9. 

With a ftrong, and yet a gentle hand, 

\ 011 bridle faction, and our hearts command. Waller. 
To Bri'dle. v. n. To hold up the head. 

Bri'dlehand. n.f. [from bridle and hand.] The hand which 
holds the bridle in riding. 

In the turning, one might perceive the bridlehand fomething 
gently ftir ; but, indeed, fo gendy, as it did rather diftil virtue 
than ufe violence. Sidney, !>. ii. 

The heat of fummer put his blood into a ferment, which 
affected his bridlehand with great pain. Wifcman's Surgery ; 
BRIEF, adj. [ brevis , Lat. brief, Fr.] 

1. Short; concile. It is now feldom ufed but of words. 

A play there is, my lord, fome ten words long, 

Which is as briefs I have known a play ; 

But by ten* words, my lord, it is too long. 

Which makes it tedious. Shakefp. Midfum. Night's Dream. 

I will be mild and gentle in my words. — 

— And brief, good mother, for I am in hafte. Shakefp . R. HI. 

I muft begin with rudiments of art. 

To teach you gamut in a briefer fort. 

More pleafant, pretty, and effectual. Shakefp. Tam. Shretu. 
They nothing doubt prevailing, and to make it brief wars. 

Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

The brief {tile is that which exprefleth much in little. 

Ben. Johnfon's Difcovery. 
If I had quoted more words, I had quoted more profane- 
nefs ; and therefore Mr. Congreve has reafon to thank me for 
being brief. Collier s View of the Stage. 

2. Contracted ; narrow. 

The ftirine of Venus, or ftraight pight Minerva, 

Poftures beyond brief nature. Shakefp. Cymbeline . 

Brief, n.f. [brief, Dutch, a letter.] 

1. A writing of any kind. 

There is a brief, how many fports are ripe : 

Make choice of which your highnefs will fee firff. Shakefp. 
The apoftolical letters are of a twofold kind and difference, 
viz. fome are called briefs, becaufe they are comprifed in a 
a fhort and compendious way of writing. Ayliffes Par ergon. 

2. A fhort extract, or epitome. 

But how you muft begin this enterprize, 

I will your highnefs thus in brief advife. Fairy Sheen, b. 11. 
I doubt not but I fhall make it plain, as far as a fum or hirf 
can make a caufe plain . Bacon's Holy Bar. 

The brief pf this tranfaCtion is, thefe fpringsthat arife here, 
are impregnated with vitriol. IV occkvard on Fcjfls. 

3. In law. 

A writ whereby a man is fummoned to anfiver to any ac- 
tion ; or it is any precept of the king in writing, iffiiing out of 
any court, whereby he commands any thing to be done. Cowel. 

4. The writing given the pleaders, containing the cale. 

The bi'ief with weighty crimes was charg’d, 

On which the pleader much enlarg’d. Swift • 

5. Letters patent, giving licence to a charitable colleClion loi any 
publick or private lofs. 

6. [In mufick.] A meafure of quantity, which contains two 

ftrokes down in beating time, and as many up. Hano> 

Briefly. adv. [from brief.] Concifely ; in few words. 

I will 
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I will fpeak in that manner which the fubjeCi requires ; that 
is, probably, and moderately, and briefly. Bacon-. 

The modeft queen a while, with downcaft eyes;- 
Ponder’d the fpeech ; then briefly thus replies. Dryden -. 

&R i'efness. n.f [from brief.] Concifenefs ; fhortnefs. 

They excel in grandity and gravity, in fmoothnefs and pro- 
priety, in quicknefs and briefnefs. Camden's Remains. 

BRFER. n.f. [bpaep, Sax.] A plant. 

The (wee t and the wild forts are both fpecies of the rofe ; 
which fee. 

What fubtle hole is this, 

Whofe mouth is cover’d with rude growing briers ? Shakefp. 

Then thrice under a brier doth creep, 1 

Which at both ends was rooted deep, > 

And over it three times doth leap ; 3 

Her magick much availing. Drayton's Nymphid. 
Bri'ery. adj. [from brier.] Rough; thorny; full of briers. 
Brig, and poflibly alfo Brix, is derived from the Saxon bjneg, 
a bridge; which, to this day, in the northern counties, is called 
a briggj and not a bridge. Gibfon's Camden. 

BRIGADE. n f. [brigade, Fr. It is now generally pronounced 
with the accent on the laft fyllable.] A divifion of forces ; a 
body of men, confifting of feveral jfquadtons of horfe, or bat- 
talions of foot. 

Or fronted brigades form. Paradife Loft, b. ii. 
Here the Bavarian duke his brigades leads, 

Gallant in arms, and gaudy to behold. Philips. 

Briga'de Major. An officer appointed by the brigadier to af- 
fift him in the management and ordering of his brigade ; and 
he there a£ls as as a major general does in an army. Harris. 
BrigadFer General. An officer who commands a brigade of 
horfe or foot in an army; next in order below a major general. 
Bri'gand. n.f. [brigand, Fr.] A robber ; one that belongs to 
a band of robbers. 

There might be a rout of fuch barbarous theevilh brigands 
in fome rocks ; but it was a degeneration from the nature of 
man, a political creature. Bramhal againjl Hobbes . 

BRI GANDINE. 1 r , c 7 . 

Bri'cantine. s J ’ [ from *v 6 W.] 

I* A Jight vc fid j fuch as has been formerly uled by cor/airs or 
pirates. J 

Like as a a warlike brigandine, apply’d 
To fight, lays forth her threatful pikes afore 
The engines, which in them fad death do hide. Spenfer . 

Scarce five years are paft. 

Since in your brigantine you fail’d to fee 
The Adriatick wedded. 0 t Z?s VtnUe Prefer W. 

The conful obliged him to deliver up his fleet, and reftore 

the lhips, referving only to himfelf two brigantines. Jrbuthmt. 

2. A coat of mail. 

Then put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy helmet 
And brigandine of bra fs, thy broad habergeon, 

1. Shining; glittering ; full of light: 

Through a cloud 

Drawn round about thee like a radiant ftirine, 

W1 < h e f ce . ffiv r e bri £ h U thy fkirts appear. Par. L. 1 . iii. 
Then fhook the facred fhrine, and fudden light 

Sprung through the vaulted roof, and made thelemple bright. 

2 . Clear; evident. Dryden. 

eiffwlfirT t0 ° that he ma y with more 

kameT on. ^ CT,denCe> fuc “ fs > the 

3 . ffluftrious; as, a bright reign, dbrf T™ 

4 . ltty , acute ; fubtle ; as a bright genius. 

ToErichten. n. [from bright .1 

1. 1 o make bright ; to make to Ihine. 

’ SalTres'r/f 6 m ° rnil l S rifin ° wIth th< = year, 

baJutes the fpnng, as her celeftial eyes 
Adorn the world, and brighten all the tkies D j 

2. To make luminous by light from without. ’ 

An eeftafy, that mothers only feel, 

P ays round my heart, and brightens up my forrow 

3 - To In “ ^ 2 Moth. 

4 . T^- H ° Pe P°rUi fi Loft, b. ix. /. 634. 

Yet time ennobles, or degrades earh r P ple * Swt ft- 

4 ^ assssi- 

* ® ijRl GHTENT <71 vr T' « . 

. sky brightens. * ° § 10w ^ght ; to clear up; as, the 
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The morn con(V,;7“ ^T^wning (hone 
N ES Twfe“ 0 _ us , on golden throne. 


,Rl r^n rN£ ^ s - n-f [from bright ] 
• Luftre i fpk„d 0ur L ; gIitter f ^ 


Pope, 
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The blazing brightnefs of her beauty's bea 
And glorious light of her fun-fliining face. 

To tell, were as to ftrive againft the ftream. ' Fairy SK b. I. 
A fword, by long lying ftill, will contract a ruft, which fhall 
deface its brightnefs. South-. 

Vex’d with the prefent moment’s heavy gloom, 

Why feek we brightnejs from the years to come ? Prior. 
2. Acutenefs. 

The brightnefs of his parts j the folidity of his judgment, and 
the candour and generofity of his temper, diftinguilhed him iii 
an age of great politenefs. ~ Priori. 

Bri'lliancy. n.f [from brilliant.] Luftre ; fplendour. 
BRFLLIANT. adj. [brillant, Fr.] Shining ; fparkling ; lplen- 
did ; full of luftre. 

So have I feen in larder dark 
Of veal a lucid loin. 

Replete with many a brilliant (park. 

As wife philofophers remark, 

At once both ftink and Ihine. Dorfet. 

Bri'lliant. n.f. A diamond of the fineft cut, formed into 
angles, fo as to refrail the light, and Ihine more. 

In deference to his virtues, I forbear 
To Ihew you what the reft in orders were ; 

This brilliant is fo fpotlefs and fo bright, 

He needs not foil, but Ihines by his own proper light. Dryd. 
Bri'lliantness. n. f [from brilliant.] Splendour; luftre. 
Brills, n.f. The hair on the eyelids of a horfe. Dt£l. 

BRIM, n. J'. [brim, Icelandilh.] 
i; The edge of any thing. 

His hat being in the form of a turban, daintily made, the 
locks of his hair came down about the brims of it. Bacon * 

2 . The upper edge of any veflel. 

To make the coming hours o’erflow with joy, 

And pleafure down the brim. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

How my head in ointment fwims ! 

How my cup o’erlooks her brims ! Crafhawi 

So when with crackling flames a cauldron fries. 

The bubbling waters from the bottom rife. 

Above the brims they force their firy way. Dryden' s /En. 

Thus in a bafon drop alhilling. 

Then fill the vefiel to die brim , 

You Ihall obferve, as you are filling, 

The pond’rous metal feems to fwim. Swift. 

3. The top of any liquour. 

The feet of the priefts that bare the ark, were dipped in the 
brim of the water. %/T, , r 

4. The bank of a fountain. J1 S ' 

It told me it was Cynthia’s own. 

Within whofe cheerful brims 

That curious nymph had oft been known 
To bathe her fnowy limbs. Draytoni 

1 o Brim, v a. [from the noun.] To fill to the top. 

May thy brimmed waves, for this. 

Their full tribute never mifs. 

From a thoufand rills. 

This faid, a double wreath Evander twin’d * 

And poplars black and white his temples bind * 

Then brims his ample bowl; with like defio- n ’ 

1 he reft mvoke the gods, with fprinlded wine. Dryden 

To Brim. v. n. To be full to the brim. > 

Now horrid frays 

Commence, the brimming glafles now are hurl’d 
With dire intent. p , ... 

BR dZ 7 ed ^ [fr ° m bTim and>// * J FuU tothe top; over- 

Meafure my cafe, how by thy beauty’s filling;, 
ith feed of woes my heart brimful is charg’d. Sidney b i 
We have try d the utmoft of our friends ; 

Uur legions are brimful, our caufe is ripe. Shakefp. J . Ceef 
Her brimful eyes, that ready flood, JF 1 J ' 

And only wanted will to weep a flood. 

Releas’d their watry Ilore 

H ff he S ?° d ° Id k ‘ n S at Paring wrung my hid/” * “ 

Bri'mfulness «./ [from L^k] Fulnefs to ^ 

7 he ,I cot ’ on hls unfurnilh’d kingdom. 

Came pouring hke a tide into a breach, * ’ 

ith ample and brimfulnefs of his force Shnkefc IT ir 
Bri'mmer ,/ [f rom / rim { A bowI ° r fS to t^: ^ V * 

Till t/Y m ths P u 0Und ’ and kind *y brimmers flow, 

P . h f ^ garlands on their foreheads glow Dr.d „ 
Bri'mming. adj. [from brim.] Full to the brim ^ 

And twice befides her beeftings never fail, 

1 o Ilore the dairy with a brimming pail. r, ; 

Brimstone, n.f. Tcorrunted 7 Dryden. 

firy done.] Sulphur. See SULPHUR ” lre "^ one ' that is > 
From his infernal furnace forth he threw 

san-tr-s i , 

I can fee no P reafo Sul ^"Xktnlle 
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of lighted brimjlone matches to the fmoke, they all Went out in 
an inftant. Addifon on Italy. 

Br i'mstony. adj. [from brimjlone.] Full of brimftone ; con- 
taining fulphur ; fulphureous. 

Bri'nded. adj . [brin, Fr. a branch.] Streaked; tabby; mark- 
ed with branches. 

Thrice the brinded cat hath mew’d. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
She tam’d the brinded lionefs. 

And fpotted mountain pard. Milton. 

My brinded heifer to the ftake I lay ; 

Two thriving calves Ihe fuckles twice a day. Dryden. 

Bundle. n.f. [from brinded.] The Rate of being brinded. 

A natural brindle. ClariJJa. 

Bri'ndled. adj. [from brindle.'] Brinded ; ftreaked. 

The boar, my filters ! aim the fatal dart. 

And ftrike the brindled monfter to the heart. Addifon s Ovid. 
BRINE, n.f. 

1. Water impregnated with fait. 

The encreafing of the weight of water, will encreafe its 
power of bearing ; as we fee brine, when it is fait enough, will 
bear an egg. Bacon’ s Nat. Hi/lory , N° 790. 

Diflolve the fheeps dung in water, and add to it as much fait 
as will make it a ftrong brine , in this liquour, to fteep your 
corn. Mortimer. 

2. The fea. 

All, but mariners, 

Plung’d in the foaming brine , did quit the velTel, 

Then all afire with me. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

The air was calm, and, on the level brine , 

Sleek Panope, with all her fillers, play’d. Milton. 

As when two adverfe winds 
Engage with horrid fhock, the ruffled brine 
Roars ftormy. Philips. 

3. Tears. 

What a deal of brine 

Hath walh’d thy fallow cheeks for Rofaline ! Shakefp. 

BrFnepit. n.f. [from brine and pit.] Pit of fait water. 

Then I lov’d thee. 

And fhew’d thee all the qualities o’ th’ ifle. 

The frefh fprings, brinepits , barren place, and fertile. 

Shakefp. Tempejl. 

To BRING, v. a. [bjun^an, Sax. preter. I brought ; part. palf. 
brought ; bpohr, Sax.] 

1. To fetch from another place ; diftinguifhed from to carry , or 
convey, to another place. 

1 was the chief that rais’d him to the crown, 

And I'll be chief to bring him down again. Shakefp. H. VI. 
And as llie was going to fetch it, he called to her, and faid. 
Brim me, I pray thee, a morfel of bread in thy hand. 

° 1 Kings, xvii. II. 

A regiftry of lands may furnilh eafy fecurities of money, 
that lhaTl be brought over by 11 rangers. Temple. 

2. To convey in one’s own hand ; not to fend by another. 

And if my wilh’d alliance pleafe your king. 

Tell him he lliould not fend the peace, but bring. Dryden. 
•?. To produce ; to procure: 

There is nothing will bring, you more honour, and mor e eaie, 
than to do what right in juftice you may. Bacon. 

4 . To caufe to come. 

JHe protefts he loves you. 

And needs no other fuitor, but his liking 

To bring you in again. Shakefp. Othello. 

There is but one God, who made heaven and earth, and fea 

and winds ; but the folly and madnefs of mankind brought in 

"the images of gods. . , , Sulhngfieet. 

The fountains of the great deep bemg broke open, fo as a 

o-eneral deftruflion and devaftation was brought upon the earth, 

D 3 n t-ui nrre ; if Burnet s Theory. 

and ail things in it. . . , . c 

Brim back gently their wandering minds, by going before 
them in the train they Ihould purfue, without any rebuke. Locke. 

The great queftion, which, in all ages, has difturbed man- 
kind, and brought on them thofe mifehiefs. Locke. 

5 ‘ T Since he could not have a feat among them himfelf, he ^ would 
bring in one, who had more merit. Tatler, N 81. 

6. To reduce; to recal. . , f 

Nathan’s fable had fo good an effect, as to h -mg ? the man af- 
ter God’s own heart to a right fenfe of his guilt. Sped. N ° 3 - 

7 ' 1 Insulation, the water* afeends difficultly, and brings over 

with it feme part of the oil of vitriol. Newton t Opt, ch. 

S. To put into any particular ftate or circumftances, to nu 

'‘"Havin^ofihTway ofreafoning, which that ftudy neccffa- 
rily brings ffie mind to, they might be able to transfer it to o her 
mrts of knowledge, as they fhall have occafion. < Bode. 
The queftion for bringing the king to juftice was immediately 

and carried without any oppohuon^at Plea. 


put, 


g ‘ 1 A due^confiderafion of the vanities of the world, will natu- 
rally bring us to the contempt of it ; ana the contempt of t 
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world will as certainly bring us home to ourfelves. DE frame 
1 he underftanding Ihould be brought to the difficult and 
knotty parts of knowledge, by infenfible degrees. Locke 

10. To recal ; to fummons. 

But thofe, and more than I to mind can brinj, 

Menalcas has not yet forgot to fing. ° Dryden 

11. To induce; to prevail upon. 

The nature of the things, contained in thofe words, would 

not fuffer him to think otherwife, how, or whenfoever, he is 
brought to reflect on them. - Locke 

It feems fo prepofterous a thing to men, to make themfelves 
unhappy in order to happinefs, that they do not eafily brim 
themfelves to it. Locke 

Profitable employments would be no lefs a diverfion than any 
of the idle fports in falhion, if men could but be brought to de- 
light in them. Locke. 

12. To bring about. [See About.] To bring to pafs; to effe&. 

This he conceives not hard to bring about , 

If all of you would join to help him out. Dryden’ s Ind. Emp. 
This turn of mind threw oft' the oppofitions of envy and 
competition ; it enabled him to gain the moft vain and im- 
practicable into his defigns, and to bring about feveral great 
events, for the advantage of the publick. Addifon s Freeholder . 

13. To bring forth. To give birth to ; to produce. 

The good queen. 

For Ihe is good, hath brought you forth a daughter : 

Here ’tis ; commends it to your bleffing. Shakefp. 

More wonderful 

Than that which, by creation, firft brought forth 
Light out of darkneis ! Paradife Lojl , b. xii. /. 472: 

Bewail thy fallehood, and the pious works 
It hath brought forth , to make thee memorable 
Among illuftrious women, faithful wives. Miltons Agonijl. 

Bellona leads thee to thy lover’s hand. 

Another queen brings forth another brand, 

To burn with foreign fires her native land ! 

Dryden, /Eneid vii. /. 444. 
Idlenefs and luxury bring forth poverty and want ; and this 
tempts men to injuftice ; and that caufeth enmity and animo- 
fity. Tillotfon. 

The value of land is rai fed, when it is fitted to bring forth a 
greater quantity of any valuable produCI. Locke . 

14. To bring forth. To bring to light. 

The thing that is hid, bringeth he forth to light. 

Job, xxviii. 11. 

15. To bring in. To reduce. 

Send over into that realm fuch a ftrong power of men, as 
Ihould perforce bring in all that rebellious rout, and loofe peo- 
ple. Spenfer on Ireland. 

16. To bring in. To afford gain. 

The foie meafure of all his courtefies is, what return they will 
make him, and what revenue they will bring him in. South. 
Trade brought us in plenty and riches. Locke. 

17. To bring in. To introduce. 

Entertain no long difeourfe with any ; but, if you can, bring 
in fomething to fealon it with religion. Taylor. 

The fruitfulnefs of Italy and the like, are not brought in by 
force, but naturally rife out of the argument. Addifon. 

Quotations are beft brought in, to confirm fome opinion 
controverted. Swift. 

18. To bring off. To clear; to procure to be acquitted; to 
caufe to efcape. 

I trufted to my head, that has betrayed me ; and I found 
fault with my legs, that would otherwife have brought me off . 

L’Ef range. 

Set a kite upon the bench, and it is forty to one he’ll bring 
off a crow at the bar. L Ef range. 

The beft way to avoid this imputation, and to bring off the 
credit of our underftanding, is to be truly religious. Tillotfon. 

19. To bring on. T o engage in adion. 

If there be any that would reign, and take up all the time, 

let him find means to take them oft, and bring others on. 

Bacon , EJfay 36. 

20. To bring over. To convert ; to draw to a new party. 

This liberty Ihould be made ufe of upon few occafions, ot 

fmall importance, and only with a view of bringing over his 
own fide, another time, to fomething of greater and more 
publick moment. Swift on the Sentiments of a Ch. of Engl. man. 

The proteftant clergy will find it, perhaps, no difficult mat- 
ter to bring great numbers over to the church. Swift* 

21. To bring out. To exhibit ; to Ihew. 

If I make not this cheat bring out another, and the lhearep 
prove Iheep, let me be unrolled. Shakefp. II inter s Tcuc. 

Which he could bring out, where he had, 

And what he bought them for, and paid. Hudibras. 

Thefe Ihake his foul, and, as they boldly prefs. 

Bring out his crimes, and force him to confefs. Dryden. 
Another way made ufe of, to find the weight of the dena- 
rii, was by th/ weight of Greek corns ; but thofe exp e— 
bring out the denarius heavier. 

22. To bring under. Tofubdue; to reprefs. 7 • • - 

That Iharp courfe which you have fet down, for the br 


Wtf of thofe rebels of Uifter, and paring rMjy » 

P TX rC h“ore capable, or the better deferver hath 
JS’to.g T , as henray conapullorl^^e 

lefs worthy, is idle. .no r 

o> To brim up. To educate; to inftru&; to form. 

J ' The well bringing up of tile people, lerves as a moft fure 

b °Hc that° takrs^pon him the charge of bringing up young 
men, efpecially young gentlemen, Ihould have fomething more 

in him than Latin. , . . , 0 C J e \ 

They frequently converfed with this lovely virgin, who ha 

been brought up by her father in the fame courfe ot knowledge. 

Addijon. Guardian , N° iby. 

24. To bring up. To bring into practice. , n 

Several obliging deferences, condefcenfions, and lubmiffions, 

with many outward forms and ceremonies, were hrft of all 
brought up among the politer part of mankind, who lived in 
courts and cities. Spectator, N° 119. 

25. fo bring up. To caufe to advance. 

Bring up your army ; but, I think, you’ll find, 

Thev've not prepar’d for us. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Bri'nger. n.f [from bring.] Fhe perfonthat brings any thing. 
Yet the firft bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a lofing office : and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a fullen bell, 

Remember’d tolling a dead friend. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii, 
Beft you fee fafe the bringer 

Out of the hoft : I mull attend mine office. Shakefp. 

Bri'nger up. Inftrublor ; educator. 

Italy and Rome have been breeders and bringers up of the 
Worthieft men. Afchams Schoolmajler . 

British, adj. [Isom brine.] Having the tafte of brine ; fait. 
Nero would be tainted with remorfe 
To hear and fee her plaints, her brinijh tears. Shakefp. 

For now I Hand, as one upon a rock. 

Environ’d with awildernefs of fea, 

Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave ; 

Expecting ever when fome envious furge 
Will, in his brinifh bowels, fwallow him. Shakefp. T. Andr. 
BrFnishness. n.f. [from brinijh. ] Saltnefs ; tendency to falt- 
nefs. 

BRINK, n. f. [brink, Danilh.] The edge of any place, as of a 
precipice or a river. 

Th’ amazed flames Hand gather’d in a heap, 

And from the precipice’s brink retire. 

Afraid to venture on fo large a leap. Dryden’ s Ann. Mirab. 
We Hand therefore on the brinks and confines of thofe ftates 
at the day of doom. Atterbury. 

So have I feen, from Severn’s brink, 

A flock of geefe jump down together ; 

Swim where the bird of Jove wou’d fink. 

And, fwimming, never wet a feather. Swift. 

Bri'ny. adj. [from brine.] Salt. 

He, who firft the paffage try’d, 

In harden’d oak his heart did hide ; 

Or his, at leaft, in hollow wood, 

Who tempted firft the briny flood. Dryden. 

Then, briny feas, and tafteful fprings, farewel, 

Where fountain nymphs, confus’d with Nereids, dwell. 

Addifon’ s Remarks on Italy. 
A muriatick or briny tafte feems to be produced by a mixture 
of an acid and alkaline fait; for fpiritof fait, and fait of tartar, 
mixed, produce a fait like fea fait. Arbuthmt on Aliments. 

Bryony. See Bryony. 

BRISK, adj. [ brufque , Fr.] 

1. Lively; vivacious; gay; fprightly ; applied to men. 

I r ythee, die, and fet me free, 

Or elfe be 

Kind and brijfk , and gay like me. Sir J. Denham. 

. u Cr f^ y°ung fellow,- that had committed matrimony 
w U 1 a r, jfk gamefome lafs, was fo altered in a few days, that he 
was liker a fceleton than a living man. L’Eflramrp 

Why Ihou’d all honour then be ta’en J g 

From lower parts, to load the brain : 

When other limbs we plainly fee. 

Each in his way, as brifk as "he ? p ■ „ 

2. Powerful; fpirituous. ' J * 

Our nature here is not unlike our wine • 

Some forts, when old continue b, ijh a „d fine. Nonham. 
... U . n< ? er ? round > the rude Riphaan race 
Mmuck bnjb cyder, with the brake’s produci: wild, 

Moes Dounded. bine, rmrl fprnle’ n ■ • 


See that none of the wool be wanting, that tneir b u . ' 

red, teeth white and even, and the bri/ket(kin red. Mortimer. 
Bri skly, adv . [from brifk .] Atfively ; vigcroullv. 

We have feen the air in the bladder fuddenly expand itt el 1 10 



ov2fe P ^ d r Ch d Z rt / r ,’, beCaufe inftrument was 

wouldh fe made the ^ or twent y ^ times, it 
made the objetf: appear more brifk and pleafant. 

Br°x W UP > T',”’. , To come “P NeWtm ' S 0p, ‘ Ch ‘ 

• n ‘f [onchet, Fr.] The breaft of an animal. 


W e nave leen me au in ur. uuiuuu 
much, and fo brijkly, that it manifeftly lifted up fome light bo- 
dies that leaned upon it. ^ _ Boyle. 

I could plainly perceive the creature to fuck in many ot t.ie 
moft minute animalcula, that were fwimming brijkly about iri 
the water. Ra >' m the Creation. 

Briskness, n.f [from brjfk.] 

1. Livelinefs ; vigour; quicknefs. 

Some remains of corruption, though they oo not conquer 
and extinguilh, yet will flacken and allay the vigcm and hi ljk- 
nefs of the renewed principle. Saab. 

2. Gayety. 

But the moft diftihguilhing part of his chara&er feems to 
me, to be his brifknefs , his jollity, and his good humour. Dryd. 
BRFSTLE. n.f [bjuyzl. Sax.] ' The ftiff hair of fwine. 

I will not open my lips fo wide as a brijile may enter. Shakefp - 
He is covered with hair, and not, as the boar, with brijtles, 
which probably fpend more upon the fame matter which, in 
other creatures, makes the horns ; for brijlles feem to be no- 
thing elfe but a horn fplit into a multitude of little ones. Grew. 
Two boars whom love to battle draws. 

With rifing brijlles, and with frothy jaws, 

Their adverfe breafts with tulks oblique they wound. Dryd. 
To Bri's tle. v. a. [from the noun.] To ere< 5 t in briftles. 

Now for the bare-pickt bone of majefty. 

Doth dogged war brijile his angry creft, 

And fnarleth in the gentle eyes of peace. Shakefp. K. John. 

Which makes him plume himfelf, and briftle up 
The creft of youth againft your dignity. Shakefp. EI. IV. 
To BrFstle. v. n. To Hand erect as briftles. 

Be it ounce, or cat, or bear, 

Pard, or boar with Irijiled hair, 

In thy eye that fhall appear. 

When thou wak’ft, it is thy dear. Shakefp. Midfum. N. Dr. 

Stood Theodore lurpriz’d in deadly fright, 

With chatt’ring teeth, and brijlling hair upright ; 

Yet arm’d with inborn worth. Dryden’ s Fables. 

T hy hair fo brijlles with unmanly fears, 

As fields of corn that rife in bearded ears. Dryden’ s Pcrfius. 
To Bristle a thread. To fix a briftle to it. 

BrFstly. adj. [from brijile.] Thick fet with briftles. 

The leaves of the black mulberry are fomewhat brifVy, 
which may help to preferve the dew. Bacon's Natural Hijh 
If the eye were fo acute as to rival the fineft microfcope, the 
fight of our own felves would affright us ; the fmootheft Ikin 
would be befet all over with rugged feales and brijlly hairs. 

Bentley. 

Thus maftful beech the brijlly chefnut bears, 

And the wild alh is white with bloomy pears. Dryden’ s Virg. 

The careful mailer of the fwine. 

Forth bailed lie to tend his brijlly care. Pope’s Odyjf. b. xiv. 
Bristol stone. A kind of foft diamond found in a rock near 
the city of Briftol. 

Of this kind of cryftal are the better and larger fort of Brijlcl 
fiones, and the Kerry ftones of Ireland. ° Woodward. 

Brit. n.f. The name of a filh. 

The pilchards were wont to purfue the h it, upon which 
they feed, into the havens. Carcw s Survey of Carnival . 

To Brite. j v. n. Barley, wheat, or hops, are faid to Irite, 
To Bright. ) when they grow over- ripe. Di£i. 

BRI i I’LE. adj. [bpitt an, Saxon.] Fragile; apt to break; not 
tough. 

The wood of vines is very durable ; though no tree hath the 
twigs, while they are green, fo brittle , yet the wood dried is 
extremely tough. Bacon’s Natural Hijl. N° 622. 

From earth all came, to earth mud all return, 

Frail as the cord, and brittle as the urn. Prior. 

Of airy pomp, and fleeting joys, 

What does the bufy world conclude at beft. 

But brittle goods,, that break likeglafs? Granville. 

It the ftone is brittle, it will often crumble, and pafs in the 
form of gravel. Arbuthmt on Diet. 

Brittleness, n.f [from brittle.] Aptnefs to break; fra- 
gility. . 

A wit quick without brightnefs, Iharp without brittlcncfs. 

A . r . . Afchatn’s Schooimaflcr. 

Artificers, in the tempering of fteel, by holding it but a mi- 
nute or two longer or iefier in the flame, give it very differino- 
tempers, as to bnttlchejs or toughnefs. ‘ R ny >7 

Brize, n.f The gadfly. h ) 

A bnze , a fcorned little creature, 

BRolm t f £ST gty flin§ did 

1. A fpit. 

He was taken into fervice in his court, to a bale office in hh 
kitchen ; fo that he turned a broach , that had worn a crown. 

A Y, h0fe 5 er r d crime rf P TotchJ f ”°' VI1, 

An drip then fotnefs from the hazle broach. Dryden’ s Virgil 
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2 ‘ A mufical inftrument, the founds of which are made by turn- 
ing round a handle. 1 

3. [With hunters.] A dart of the head of a young flag, growing 
{harp like the end of a fpit. ZhV‘7 > 

To Broach, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fpit ; to pierce as with a fpit. 

As by a low but loving likelihood, 

Weie now the general ot our gracious emprefs. 

As in good time he may, from Ireland coming. 

Bringing rebellion broached on his fword. Shakefp. Henry V. 
He felled men as one would mow hay, and fometimes 
broached, a great number of them upon his pike, as one would 
carry little birds fpitted upon a flick. Hakewell on Providence. 

2. To pierce a veffel in order to draw the liquour ; to tap. 

3. To open any ftore. 

I will notably provide, that you {hall want neither weapons, 
victuals, nor aid ; I will open the old armouries, I will broach 
my ftore, and bring forth my ftores. Knolles’s Hi/lory. 

4. To give out, or utter any thing. 

This errour, that Pifon was Ganges, was firft broached by Jo- 
fephus. Raleigh. 

rhofe who were the chief inftruments of rafting the noife, 
made ufe of thofe very opinions themfelves had broached , for 
aiguments to prove, that the change of minifters was dange- 

rous - Swift’s Examiner 3 N D 45. 

5. To let out any thing. 

And now the field of death, the lifts. 

Were enter’d by antagonifts. 

And blood was ready to be broach’d , 

When Hudibras in hafte approach’d, Hudibras , cant. ii. 

Br o'acher. n. f. [from broach.'] 

1. A fpit. 

The youth approach’d the fire, and, as it burn’d. 

On five fharp broachers rank’d, the roaft they turn’d ; 

Thefe moriels ftay’d their ftomachs. Dryden, 

2 . An opener, or utterer of any thing ; the firft authcur. 

There is much pride and vanity in the affectation of being 
the firft broacher of an heretical opinion. U EJirange. 

Numerous parties denominate themfelves, not from the grand 
Authour and Finiflier of our faith, but from the firft broacher 
of their idolized opinions. Decay of Piety , 

This opinion is commonly, butfalfely, afcribed to Ariftotle, 
not as its firft broacher , but as its ableft patron. Cheyne . 

BROAD, adj. [bpab, Saxon.] 

1. Wide; extended in breadth ; diftinguifhed from length. 

. The weeds that his broad fp reading leaves did fhelter. 

Are pull’d up root and all by Bolingbroke. Sbakefp. R . II. 
The top may be juftly faid to grow broader , as the bottom 
narrower. T miple. 

Of all your knowledge this vain fruit you have, 

To walk with eyes broad open to your grave. Dryden „ 
So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow. 

With vigour drawn, muft fend the {haft below. 

The bottom was full twenty fathom broad . Dryden’ s Fables. 

He launch’d the firy bolt from pole to pole. 

Broad burft the lightnings, deep the thunders roll. Pope. 
As cloath’d in cloudy ftorm, 

Weak, wan, and broad , he fkirts the fouthern fky. Thomfon. 

2. Large. 

To keep him at a diftance from falfehood and cunning, which 
has always a broad mixture of falfehood ; this is the fitteft pre- 
paration of a child for wifdom. Locke. 

3. Clear ; open.- 

In mean time he, with cunning to conceal 
All thought of this from others, himfelf bore 
In broad ho ufe, with the wooers us before. Chapmah s Odyff. 
It no longer feeks the fhelter of night and darknefs, but ap- 
pears in the broadef light. Decay of Piety. 

If children were left alone in the dark, they would be no 
more afraid than in broad funfhine. Locke. 

4. Grofs ; coarfe. 

The reeve and the miller are diftinguifhed from each other, 
as much as the lady prior efs and the broad fpeaking gap-toothed 
wife of Bath. ' Dryden s Fables , Pref. 

Love made him doubt his broad barbarian found 
By love, his want of words and wit he found. Dryden . 

If open vice be what you drive at, 

A name fo broad will ne’er connive at. Dryden s Albion . 

The broadef mirth unfeeling folly wears, 

Lefs pleafing far than virtue’s very tears. < Pope. 

Room for my lord ! three jockeys in his train 5 
Six huntfmen with a fhout precede his chair ; 

He grins, and looks broad nonfenfe with a flare. Pope. 

5. Obfcene; fulfom; tending to obfcenity. 

As chafte and modeft as he is efteemed, it cannot be denied, 
but in fome places he is broad and fulfome. Dryden s Juv. Dcd. 
Though, now arraign’d, he read with fome delight j 
Becaufehe feems to chew the cud again, 

When his broad comment makes the text too plain. Dryden. 

6. Bold ; not delicate ; not referved. 

Who can fpeak broader than he that has no houfe to put his 
head in ? Such may rail againft great buildings. Sbakefp. 
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From broad words, and ’caufe he fail'd 
™ 8 P rc £ e " ce at 'he tyrant’s feaft, I hear, 

Macduft lives in diiora.ce cl l r. * . 

Bro AD" %: Equal upon the whole. ¥P ' Madetk 

■ , e m °k^ c are ftill for levelling; that is to fav for 

mg themfelves : for it is as broad as long, whetS thev r ft ^ 
others, or bring others down to them. 7 » L lQt 

BR zr° TH - n - f [from bnad anj ^ a fete 

Thus, a wife taylor is not pinchino-j 
But turns at ev’ry feam an inch in : 

Or elfe, be fure, your broacl-cloth breeches 
Will ne’er be fmooth, nor hold their flitches. o w v 

Road-eyed. adj. [from Iroai and eye.] Having a wide f un £ 
In delpite of broacl-ey d watchful day, ' * 

I would into thy bofom pour my thoughts : 

But, ah ! I will not. ' Sbakefp. Kin* %/,* 

lea A ves? EAVED ' [fr ° m W and W Having broad 

Narrow and broad-leavecl cyprus-grafs of the fame fort. 

To Bro ADEN. V. n. [from broad.] To grow broad. I know 
not whether this word occurs, but in the following pafiage 
Low walks the fun, and broadens by degrees, 

Juft o’er the verge of day. Thcmfaris Summer,!. i6c<r 
-Broadly, adv. [from broad.] In a broad manner. 
Bro'adness. n.f [from broad.] 

1. Breadth ; extent from fide to fide. 

2. Coarfenefs; fulfomnefs. 

I have ufed the cleaneft metaphor I could find, to palliate 
the broadnefs of the meaning. Dryden 

Brc/adshouldered. adj. [from broad and Jhoulder.] Having 
a large fpace between the fhoulders. h 

Big-bon’d, and large of limbs, with finews ftrong, 
Broadjhouldered , and his arms were round and long. Dryden. 
I am a tall, broadjhouldered , impudent, black fellow ; and, as 
I thought, every way qualified for a rich widow. Spectator: 
Bro'adside. n. f [from broad and fde.] 

J. 7 he fide of a fhip, diftindt from the head or ftern. 

I rom vafter hopes than this he feem’d to fall. 

That durft attempt theBritifh admiral : 

I rom her broadfides a ruder flame is thrown. 

Than from the firy chariot of the fun. Wallen 

2. The volly of fhot fired at once from the fide of a fhip. 

3. [Iu printing.] A fheet of paper containing one large page. 
Bro'adsword. n.f. [from broad and fword.] A cutting fword, 

with a broad blade. 

He, in fighting a duel, was run through the thigh with a 
broadfword. Wifeman . 

Bro'adwise. adv. [from broad and wife.] According to the 
diredlion of the breadth. 

If one ftiould, with his hand, thruft a piece of iron broadwife 
againft the flat cieling of his chamber, the iron would not fall 
as long as the force of the hand perfeveres to prefs againft it. 

Boyle . 

BROCADE, n. f [ brocado , Span.] A filken fluff, variegated 
with colours of gold or ftlver. 

I have the conveniency of buying and importing rich bro- 
cades. ' Spectator, N° 288, 

Or ftain her honour, or her new brocade , 

Forget her pray’rs, or mifs amafquerade. Pope. 

Brocaded, adj. [from brocade t ] 

1. Dreftin brocade. 

2. Woven in the manner of a brocade. 

Should you the rich brocaded fuit unfold. 

Where rifing flow’rs grow ftiff with frofted gold; Cay. 
Brc/cage. n.f [from broke.] 

1. The gain gotten by promoting bargains. 

Yet fure his honefty 

Got him fmall gains, but fhamelefs flattery, 

And filthy brocage , and unfeemly fhifts. 

And borrow bafe, and fome good ladies gifts. Spenfer. 

2 . The hire given for any unlawful office. 

As for the politick and wholefome laws, they were inter- 
preted to be but brocage of an ufurer,. thereby to woo and win 
the hearts of the people. Bacons Henry VII.. 

3. The trade of dealing in old things. 

Poor poet ape, that would be thought our chief,. 

Whofe works are e’en the frippery of wit. 

From brocage is become fo bold a thief. 

As we, the rob’d, leave rage, and pity it. Ben. Johnfon. 
So much as the quantity of money is leflened, fo much muft 
the fhare of every one that has a right to this money be the lefs, 
whether he be landholder, for his goods, or labourer, for his 
hire, or merchant, for his brocage. Locke. 

BROCCOLI, n.f. [Ital.] See Cabbage; of which it isafpecies; 
Content with little, I can piddle here. 

On broccoli and mutton round the year ; 

But ancient friends, tho’ poor or out of play. 

That touch 'my bell, I cannot turn away. Pope. 

ToBroche. See To Broach. 

„ So 



1 BRO / IDER. v. a. [ brodir , Fr.] To adorn with figures of 
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fc 0 Geoffrv of Bouillon, at one draught of his bow, fhoot- 
i„tr againft David’s tower in Jerufalem, Inched three feetlefs 
. . D , Camden s Remains. 

birds. _ . . . 

Brock, n.f [bpoc, Saxon.] A badger. 

Brocket, n.f A red deer, two years old. 

Brogue, n.f [ brog , Irifh.J 

1, A kind cf fhoe. 

I thought he flept ; and put 
My clouted brogues from oil my feet, whofe rudenefs 
Anfwer’d my fteps too loud. Sbakefp. CymleUne. 

Sometimes it is given out, that we muft either take t nee 
halfpence, or eat our brogues. hwijt. 

2 . A cant word for a corrupt dialed, or manner of pronuncia- 
tion. 

To 

needle-work. . _ , 

A robe and a broidered coat, and a girdle. Exodus, xxvm. 4. 

Infant Albion lay 

In mantles broiderd o’er with gorgeous pride. Tickell. 

Bro'idery. n.f [from broiderd] Embroidery; flower-work 5 
additional ornaments wrought upon cloath. 

The golden broidery tender Milkah wove. 

The breaft to Kenna facred, and to love, 

Lie rent and mangled. Tickell. 

BROIL, n.f. [ brouiller , Fr.] A tumult ; a quarrel. 

Say to the king thy knowledge of the broil. 

As thou didft leave it. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

He has fent the fword both of civil broils, and publick war, 
amongft us. # Wake. 

Rude were their revels, and obfcene their joys. 

The broils of drunkards, and the lull of boys. Granville. 

To BROIL, v. a. [bruler, Fr.] To drefs or cook by laying on 
die coals, or before the fire. 

Some ftrip the fkin, fome portion out the fpoil. 

Some on the fire the reeking entrails broil. Dryden s Atncid. 

To Broil, v. n. To be in the heat. 

Where have you been broiling ? — 

Among the croud i’ th’ abbey, where a finger 

Could not be wedg’d in more. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Long ere now all the planets and comets had been broiling in 
the fun, had the world lafted from all eternity. Cheyne. 

To BROKE, v. n. [of uncertain etymology. Skinner feems in- 
clined to derive it from to break, becaufe broken men turn fac- 
tors or brokers. Cafanbon, from 'nrgecrlw. Skinner thinks, again, 
that it may be contracted from procurer. Mr. Lye more pro- 
bably deduces it from bpuccan, Sax. to bebufy.] To tranfadl 
bufinefs for others, or by others. It is ufed generally in re- 
proach. 

He does, indeed. 

And brokes with all that can, in fuch a fuit. 

Corrupt the tender honour of a maid. Sbakefp. 

The gains of bargains are of a more doubtful nature, when 
men fhould wait upon other’s neceflity ; broke by fervants and 
inftruments to draw them on. Bacon. 

Br o'king. particip. adj. In the broker’s hands. 

Redeem from broking pawn the blemifh’d crown, 

Wipe oft the duft that hides our feeptre’s gilt. Sbakefp. 

Bro'ken. [particip. pajf. of break.] 

Preferve men’s wits from being broken with the very bent of 
fo long attention. Hooker. 

Bro ken meat. Fragments ; meat that has been cut. 

Get three or four chairwomen to attend you conftantly in 
the kitchen, whom you pay at fmall charges ; only with the 
broken meat, a few coals, and all the cinders. Swift. 

Brokenhearted, adj. [from broken and heart.] Having the 
fpirits crufhed by grief or fear. a 

He hath fent me to bind up the brokenhearted. Ifa. Ixi. 1. 

Brokenly, adv. [from broken.] Without any regular feries. 

Sir Richard Hopkins hath done fomewhat of this kind, but 
brokenly and glancingly; intending chiefly a difeourfe of his 

own voyage Hakewell on Providence. 

Broker, n.f. [from to broke.] 

1. A faClor ; one that does bufinefs for another; one that makes 
bargains for another. 

Brokers , who, having no flock of their own, fet up and trade 
with that of other men; buying here, and felling there, and 
commonly abufing both fides, to make out a little paultry gain. 

Some South-fea broker , from the city, ^ 

Will purchafe me, the more’s the pity ; 

Lay all my fine plantations wafte. 

To fit them to his vulgar tafte. o f ,.;r 

2. One who deals in old houfhold goods. ^ * 

3 ’ A pimp ; a match-maker. 

n A goodly broker ! 

H are >’ ou prefume to harbour wanton lines ? 

ln W chlrl a, f d C ° nfp ‘ r f, again * ^ ? Sbakefp. 

In chufing for yourfelf, you fliew’d your judgment • 

Wh.ch being fnallow, you fhall give me leave ’ 

ste; vtrtrT ^ Shahff - Henr} vl 

broker. See Brocage * ^ ‘ I lC W ° r reward of a 
Voi. I, 
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Brc/nchocele. n.f. [Sfoyy.cyjxr.] A tumour of that gut of 
the afpera arteria, called the bronchus. Sgumcf 

Bro'nchial. h »• [pjyx&l Belonging to the throat. 
Bro'nchick. s j l 1 J. f 

Inflammation of the lungs may happen either in the bronchial 

or pulmonary veflels, and may foon be communicated from one' 
to the other, when the inflammation affedls both the lobes. 

Ar but knot on Diet < 

Broncho'tomy. n.f. anc l r EfAvu.] Bhat^ operation 

which opens the windpipe by incifion, to prevent fuffbeation in 
a quinfey. # . [ fjuimv. 

The operation of bronchotomy is an mcinon made into the 
afpera arteria, to make way for the air into the lungs, \\ hen 1 c- 
fpiration is obA-ruded by any tumour comprefling the larynx. 

Sharp’s Surgery. 

Brond. n:f. See Brand. 

Foolifli old man, faid then, the pagari wroth, 

That weeneft w’ords or charms may force withflond. 

Soon fhalt thou fee, and then believe for troth, 

That I can carve ivith this enchanted brond. hairy b. ii. 
Bronto'logy. n.f. [/%o vtn and Xoyla.] • A diflertation upon 
thunder. Diet, 

Bronze, n.f [bronze, Fr.] 

1 . Brafs. 

Imbrown’d with native bronze , lo ! Henley {lands, 

Tuning his voice, and balancing his hands. Pope’s Dune. 

2 . A medal. 

I view with anger and difdain,' 

How little gives thee joy- or pain ; 

A print, a bronze , a flower, a root, 

A (hell, a butterfly can do’t. Prior ; 

BROOCH, n. J\ [broke, Dutch.] 

1. A jewel ; an ornament of jewels. 

Ay, marry, our chains and our jewels. — 

Your brooches , pearls, and owches. Sbakefp. Henry IV. p. Yu 
Richly fuited, but unfeafonable ; juft like the brooch and the 
toothpick, which we wear not now. Shakefp . 

I know him well ; he is the brooch , indeed, 

And gem of all the nation. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

2, [With painters.] A painting all 6f one colour. DiFU 

1 o Br.ooch. v. a. [from the noun.] To adorn with jewels. 

Not th’ imperious fliew 
Of the full-fortun’d Csefar, ever fhall 

.Be brooch d with me. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra „ 

To BROOD, v. n. [bjiaedan, Saxon.] 

1. I'o fit on eggs ; to hatch them. 

Thou from the firft 

Waft prefent, and, with mighty wings outfpread. 

Dove-like faf’ft brooding on the vaft abyfs. 

And mad’ft it pregnant. Milton’s Par. Lf, b. i. /. 2 r. 

Here nature fpreads her fruitful fweetnefs round, 

Bieathes on the air, and broods upon the ground. Dryden ; 

2. To cover chickens under the wing. 

Exalted hence, and drunk with fecret joy, 

H heir young fucceflion all their cares employ 5 
'They breed, they brood, inftrudl and educate. 

And make provifion for the future ftate. Dryden’ s Virgil. 

Find out fome uncouth cell, 

WB_ie brooding darknefs fpreads his jealous wings, 

And the night raven fings. ^ Milton . 

3. To watch, or confider any thing anxioufiy. 

Defraud their clients, and, to lucre fold. 

Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. 

Who dare not give. . Dryden' s JEneld. 

As rejoicing mifers 

Brood o’er their precious ftores of fecret gold. Smiths Phecdr. 

4. I o mature any thing by care. 

it was the opinion of Clinias,- as if there were ever amono-ft 
nations a brooding of a war, and that there is no fure league but 
impuiflance to do hurt. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

10 Brood, v. a. To chenfh by care ; to hatch. 

Of crouds afraid, yet anxious when alone, 

You 11 lit and brood your forrows on a throne. Dryden 
Brood, n.f [from the verb.] } 

1 . Offspring; progeny. 

The heavenly father keep his brood 
From foul in fed ion of fo great a vice. Fairfax, b. L 

wuh terrours, and with clamours compafs’d round 
mme own brood, that on my bowels feed. Par. L. b. ii 
Or any other of that heav’nly brood. 

Let down in cloudy throne to do the world fome good. 

Milton. 


/Elian difeourfes of ftorks, and their afFedion toward 'their 

' 2. GeneratLT 7 ^ W 5 Wi Vul Z ar 

Have you forgotten Libya’s burning waftes 
its barren rocks, parch’d earth, and hills of fand 
Its tainted air, and all its broods of poifon ? Addlfn-S' Z' 1 * 
3- A hatch ; the number hatched at once. ' f 

p)e ff ed t0 fee thc different working of 
mftindf rn a hen followed by a brood of ducks. Sfietl N» S , 2 i 

4. Somcung brought forth ; a produaion. ’ 

3 0 . 
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Such things become the hatch and brood of time. Shakefp. 

5. The act of covering the eggs. 

Something’s in his foul, 

O’er which his melancholy fits on brood'. 

And I doubt the hatch and the difclofe 

Will be fome danger. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

Bro'odv. adj. [from brood.] In a ftate of fitting on the eges ; 
inclined to fit. 0 bb 3 

The common hen, all the while fhe is broody, fits, and leads 

^ her chickens, and ufes a voice which we call clocking. Ray. 

Brook, n.f. [bjioc, or bjioca, Saxon.] A running water, lefs 
than a river ; a rivulet. 

A fubftitute fhines brightly as a king, 

Until a king be by ; and then his ftate 
Empties itfelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Or many grateful altars I would rear. 

Of grafly turf ; and pile up every ftone. 

Of luftre, from the brook ; in memory, 

Of monument to ages. Miltoris Par. Lojl , b. xi. /. 325. 

And to Cephifus’ brook their way purfue : 

The ftream was troubled, but the ford they knew. Dryden. 
Springs make little rivulets ; thofe united, make brooks ; and 
thofe coming together, make rivers, which empty themfelves 
into the fea. Locke. 

To BROOK, v. a. [bjuican, Sax.] To bear; to endure ; to 
fupport. 

Even they, which brook it worft, that men fhould tell them 
of their duties, when they are told the fame by a law, think 
very well and reafonably of it. Hooker , b. i. 

A thoufand more mifchances than this one, 

Have learn’d me to brook this patiently. Shakefp. T. G. of Ver, 

How ufe doth breed a habit in a man ! 

This fhadowy defart, unfrequented woods, 

I better brook than flourishing peopl’d towns. Shakefp. 

Heav’n, the feat of blifs. 

Brooks not the works of violence, and war. Par. Lojl, b. vi. 
Moll men can much rather brook their being reputed knaves, 
than for their honefty be accounted fools. South. 

Reftraint thou wilt not brook ; but think it hard. 

Your prudence is not trufted as your guard. Dryden. 

To Brook, v. n. To endure; to be content. 

He, in thefe wars, had flatly refufed his aid ; becaufe he 
could not brook, that the worthy prince Plangus was, by his 
chofen Tiridates, preferred before him. Sidney's Arcadia. 

Bro'oklime. n.f [ becabunga , Lat.] A fort of water fpeed- 
well ; very common in ditches. 

BROOM, n. f [bpom, Saxon.] 

1. This tree hath a papilionaceous flower, whofe pointal, which 

rifes from the flower-cup, afterward becomes a Ihort, roundiflh, 
Swelling pod, containing, for the moft part, one kidney- Shaped 
feed in each. Millar. 

Ev’n humble broom, and ofiers, have their ufe. 

And {hade for fheep, and food for flocks, produce. Dryden. 

2. A befom ; fo called from the matter of which it is made. 

Not a moufe 

Shall diflurb this hallow’d houfe ; 

I am Sent with broom before. 

To fweep the dull behind the door. Sh. Midfum. Night's Dr. 
If they came into the belt apartment, to Set any thing in or- 
der, they were Saluted with a broom. Arbuthnot's John Bull. 

Bro'omland. n.f. [broom and land.] Land that bears broom. 
I have known fheep cured of the rot, when they have not 
been far gone with it, only by being put into broomlands. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Bro'omstaff. n.f. [from broom and Jlajf.] The ftaff to which 
the broom is bound ; the handle of a befom. 

They fell on ; I made good my place ; at length they came 
to the broomjlajf with me; I defied ’em ftill. Shakefp. H. VIII. 

From the age. 

That children tread this worldly ftage, 

Broomjlajf, or poker, they beftride. 

And round the parlour love to ride. Prior. 

Sir Roger pointed at Something behind the door, which I 
found to be an old broomjlajf. Spectator , N° 1 17. 

Bro'omy. adj. [from broom.] Full of broom. 

If it grow mofly or broomy , which thefe lands are inclined to, 
then break it up again, and order it as you did before, laying 
of it down again from the wheat-ftubble. Mortimer. 

The youth with broomy Humps began to trace 
The kennel edge, where wheels had worn the place. Swift. 

Broth, n.f. [bpo’S, Sax.] Liquour in which flefh i? boiled. 
You may make the broth for two days, and take the one 
half every day. Bacon's Phyftcal Remains , 

Inftead of light deflerts, and lufeious froth. 

Our authour treats to-night with Spartan broth. Southerne. 
If a nurfe, after being fucked dry, eats broth, the infant will 
fuck the broth almoft unaltered. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

BroYhel. 3 n.f. [bordcl, Fr.] A houfe of lewd enter- 

BroYhelhouse. 3 tainment; a bawdyhoufe. 

Perchance 

I Saw him enter Such a houfe of fcle. 

Videlicet, a brothel. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
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Then courts of kings were held in high renown, 
tie made the common brothels of the town : 
i here, virgins honourable vows receiv’d, 

But chafle as maids 111 monafteries liv’d. Dryden' s. W. cfP 

from its old ruins broihelhoufes rife, * J ' 

Scenesof lewd loves, and of polluted joys. Dryden’s Maekfi 

RRO'Tmw 7n rC T th t fteWS > and to the M ‘ l - Roll 
n ' f [ ^ b ' , °*° r ’ SaXOn 'J Plural > k ’dhcn, 

1. One born of the fame father and mother; 

Be fad, good brothers ; 

Sorrow fo royally in you appears, 

' n Sk I .S?. de ^ ? Ut t,le falhion on - Shak 4 ■ Hm. IV 

Whilfl: kin their kin, brother the brother foils, 

Like enfigns all, againft like enfigns bend. Dari l 

T’ whom Michael ! thus, he alfo mov’d, reply’d ; 

Thefe two are brethren , Adam, and to come 
Out of thy Joins. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. xi. /. 4 r 4 
. Comparing two men, in reference to one common parent it 
is very eafy to form the ideas of brothers. 7 A 

2 . Any one clofely united. 

W e few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 

For he, to day that ftieds his blood with me, 

Shall be my brother. Shakefp. Henry V. 

3. Any one refcmbling another in manner, form, or profeflion. 

He alfo that is flothful in his work, is brother to him that is 
a great waller. . . Prow kviii. 9. 

4. Brother is ufed, in theological language, for man in o-eneral. 

Brotherhood, n.f. [from brother and hood.] 

1. The Rate or quality of being a brother. 

This deep difgrace of brotherhood 
Touches me deeper than you can imagine. Shakefp. R. If. 

Finds brotherhood in thee no {harper fpur ? Shakefp. R. II. 

So it be a right to govern, whether you call it fupreme father- 
hood, or fupreme brotherhood, will be all one, provided we know 
who has it. . Locke. 

2. An aflociation of men for any purpofe ; a fraternity. 

There was a fraternity of men at arms, called the brother- 
hood of St. George, eredled by parliament, confifting of thir- 
teen the moll noble and worthy perfons. Davies on Ireland. 

3. A clafs of men of the fame kind. 

He was fometimes fo engaged among the wheels, that not 
above half the poet appeared ; at other times, he became as 
confpicuous as any of the brotherhood. Addifon. Guardian. 

BroYherly. adj. [from brother.] Natural; fuch as becomes 
or befeems a brother. 

He was a prieft, and looked for a priefl’s reward ; which was 
our brotherly love, and the good of our fouls and bodies. Bacon. 

Though more our money than our caufe. 

Their brotherly aflillance draws. Denham. 

They would not go before the Jaws, but follow them ; obey- 
ing their fuperiours, and embracing one another in brotherly 
piety and concord. Addifon' s Freeholder , N° 33. 

BroYherly. adv. After the manner of a brother ; with kind- 
nefs and affedlion. 

I fpeak but brotherly of him ; but Ihould I anatomize him to 
thee as he is, I mull blufh and weep, and thou look pale and 
wonder. Shakejp. As you like it. 

Brought, [participle pa five ok bring.] 

The T urks, poflefled with a needlefs fear, forfook the walls, 
and could not, by any perfuafions or threats of the captains, be 
brought on again to the aflault; Knolles's Htjlory. 

The inftances brought by our authour are but {lender proofs. 

Locke. 

BROW. n. f. [bpopa, Saxon.] 

The arch of hair over the eye. 

’Tis now the hour which all to reft allow. 

And fleep fits heavy upon every brow. Dryden's Ind. Emp : 
The forehead. 

She could have run, and waddled about; 

For even the day before Ihe broke her brow. 

So we fome antique hero’s ftrength, 

Learn by his launce’s weight and length ; 

As thefe vaft beams exprefs the beaft, 

Whofe Ihady brows alive they dreft. 

3. The general air of the countenance. 

Then call them to our prefence, face to face. 

And frowning brow to brow. Shakefp. Richard II. 

Though all things foul would bear the brows of grace, 

Yet grace muft look ftill fo. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

4. The edge of any high place. 

The earl, nothing difmayed, came forwards that day unto a 
little village, called Stoke, and there encamped that night, upon 
the brow or hanging of a hill. Bacon's henry^ VII. 

On the brow of the hill beyond that city, they were ioine- 
what perplexed by efpying the French embaffador, with the 
king’s coach, and others, attending him. JVotton. 

Them with fire, and hoftile arms, 

Fearlefs aflault ; and, to the brow of heav’n 

Purfuing, drive them out from God and blifs. Par. L. b. v t. 

To Brow. v. a. [ from the noun.] To bound; to limit; to 

be at the edge of.. ,. 

& Tending 


1. 


2. 


Shakefp . 


Waller. 
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Tending my flocks hard by i’ th’ hilly crofts, 

That brow this bottom glad. 

To Bro'wbeat. v . a. [from brow and beat.] To deprefs with 
fevere brows, and ftern or lofty looks. 

* It is not for a magiftrate to frown upon, and browbeat thole 
who are hearty and exadt in their miniftry ; and, with a grave, 

infienificant nod, to call a refolved zeal, want of prudence. 
0 South. 

What man will voluntarily expofe himfelf to the imperious 
Irowbeatitogs and [corns of great men ? L Ejlrange. 

Count Tariff endeavoured to browbeat the plaintiff, while he 
was fpeaking ; but though he was not fo imprudent as the 
count, he was every whit asfturdy. Addifon. 

I will not he browbeaten by the fupercilious looks of my ad- 
verlaries, who now ftand cheek by jowl by yourworfhip. 

Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scriblcrus. 
Bro'w bound, adj. [from brow and bound.] Crowned ; having 
the head encircled with a diadem. 

In that day’s feats, 

He prov’d the beft man i’ th’ field, and, for his meed. 

Was browbound with the oak. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Bro'wsick. adj. [from brow and fick.] Dejecled ; hanging the 
head. 

But yet a gracious influence from you, 

May alter nature in our browfick crew. Suckling. 

BROWN, adj. [bj-iun, Saxon.] The name of a colour, com- 
pounded of black and any other colour. 

Brown, in High Dutch, is called braun ; in the Netherlands, 
bruyn ; in French, coleur brune ; in Italian, bruno\ in Greek, 
bo<pmu ch from the colour of the Ethiopians ; for d&u is to 
burn, and w’L a face ; for that blacknefs or fwarthinefs in their 
faces, is procured through heat. In Latin it is called fufeus, 
quafi crxiarcc:, that is, from darkening or overfhadowing the 
light or of <po>crxe», which is to bum or fcorch. Peacham: 

I like the new tire within excellently, if the hair were a little 
browner. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

From whence high Ithaca overlooks the floods, 

Brown with o’ercharging {hades and pendent woods. Pope. 
Long untra veil’d heaths, 

With defolation brown, he wanders wafte. Thomfon. 

Bro'wnbill. n. f. [from brown and bill.] The ancient weapon 
of the Englifh foot ; why it is called brown, I have not disco- 
vered ; but we now fay brown musket from it. 

And brownbills , levied in the city. 

Made bills to pals the grand committee. Hudibras: 

Brownish, adj. [from brown.] Somewhat brown. 

A brozvnijh grey iron-ftone, lying in thin ftrata, is poor, but 
runs freely. Woodward on Foftls. 

Bro / wnness. n. f. [from brown.] A brown colour. 

She would confefs the contention in her own mind, between 
that lovely, indeed moft lovely, brownnefs of Mufidorus’s face, 
and this colour of mine. Sidney, b. ii. 

Brc'wnstudy. n.f [from brown and Jludy.] Gloomy medi- 
tations ; ftudy in which we dire£l our thoughts to no certain 
point. 

1 hey live retired, and then they doze away their time in 
drowfinefs and brownfudtes \ or, if brisk and adlive, they Jay 
themfelves out wholly in making common places. Norris. 

'1 o BROWSE, v . a. [broufer, Fr.] To eat branches, or Ihrubs. 
And being down, is trod in the durt 
Of cattle, and broufed, and forely hurt. Spenfer's Paflorals . 

T by palate then did deign 
The rougheft berry on the rudeft hedge : 

\ ea, like the ftag, when fnow the pafture Iheets, 

The barks of trees thou browfedfl. Shakefp. Ant. andCleot. 
To Browse, v. n. To feed : it is ufed with the particle on. 

1 hey have feared away two of my beft fheep ; if any where 
I have them, tis by the fea-fide, browfng oh ivy. ShakeCtf. 

A goat, hard prefted, took fanfluary in“a vineyard ; fo foonas 

thelcave ght ^ ° VCr ’ ^ W1 P refent, y a ^owfng upon 

Could eat the tender plant, and, by degrees, E J iran 'i ! - 
Jh-owje on the fhrubs, and crop the budding trees. Blackm 
The Greeks were the defeendants of favages, ignorant of 
agncultiue, and browfng on herbage, like cattle. Arbuthnot 

ow se. n. f. [from the verb.] Branches, or fhrubs, fit for the 
food of goats, or other animals. 0 

The greedy lionefs the wolf purfues, 

The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the browfe. DrH,n 
On that cloud-piercing hill/ } ’ 

rlmlimmon, from afar the traveller kens, 

Aftomlh’d, how the goats their fhrubby browfe 
f maw pendent. J 

T he B avv U W E - V; f>'>’ Fr -J To crufh or mangle fit 

any wethT- ro Tr "! ^ °a poimed; t0 by 
colrfely 0 ’ b mt0 grofs P° wder 5 to beat together 

Bellows in arms, and my moft lovinir friends 

Wd underneath the yoke of tyranny 0 . £u » m 

Tht , ^ f C 7 per in his head their * W. 

than temporal d eath fhall bruifi the viftor’s heel. 

Or theirs whom he redeems. Par . LoJt> xii , 


BRU 

As in old chaos heav’n with earth confus’d, 

And liars with rocks together crufli’d and bruis cl. Walkr» 
They beat their breafts with many a bruifing blow. 

Till they turn’d livid, and corrupt the fnow. Dryden's Fab. 
Bruise, n.f. [from the verb.] A hurt with fomething blunt 
and heavy. 

One arm’d with metal, th’ other wfith wood, 

This fit for bruife, and that for blood. Hudibras « 

I fince have labour’d 
To bind the bruifes of a civil war. 

And ftop the i flues of their wafting blood. Dryden . 

Bru'isewort. n.f An herb; the fame with Comfrey ; 
which fee. 

BRUIT, n.f. [bruit, Fr.] Rumour; noife; report. 

Wherewith a bruit ran from one to the other, that the Bing 
was flain. ' Sidney, b. ii. 

Upon fome bruits he apprehended a fear, which moved him 
to fend to Sir William Herbert to remain his friend. Hayw • 

I am not 

One that rejoices in the common wreck, 

As. common bruit doth put it. Shakefp. Fi/non. 

To Bruit, v. a. [from the noun.] To report ; to noife abroad ; 
to rumour. Neither the verb nor the noun are now much 
in ufe. 

His death, 

Being bruited once, took fire and heat away 
From the beft temper’d courage in his troops. Shah. Hen. V. 
It was bruited, that I meant nothing lefs than to go to Gui- 
ana. Raleigh's E fay sc 

Bru'mal. adj. [brumaUs,L?L\..] Belonging to the winter. 

About the brumal folftice, it hath been obferved, even unto a 
proverb, that the lea is calm, and the winds do ceafe, till the 
young ones are excluded, and forfake their nefts. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. c. 10. 
Brun, Bran, Brown, Bourn, Burn, are all derived from 
the Sax. bopn, boujin, bfiunna, bujina ; all fignifying a river or 
brook. Gibfons Ca?nden . 

BruneYt. n.f. [brunette, Fr.] A woman with a brown com- 
plexion. 

Your fair women therefore thought of this falhion, to infult 
the olives and the brunettes. Addifon. Guardian, N° 109. 
Bru'nion. n.f. [brugnon, Fr.] A fort of fruit between a plum 
and a peach. Tfrevoux'. 

Brunt, n. f [brunjl, Dutch.] 

1. Shock; violence. 

Erona chofe rather to bide the brunt of war, than venture 

Sidney , b. ii; 

God, who caus’d a fountain, at thy pray’r. 

From the dry ground to fpring, thy thirft t’ allay 
After th e brunt of battle. Milt or? s Agonijles, l. 5 S r • 

Faithful minifters are to ftand and endure the brunt : a com- 
mon foldier may fly, when it is the duty of him that holds the 
flandard to die upon the place. South. 

2. Blow ; ftroke. 

A wicked ambufli, which lay hidden long 
In the clofe covert of her guileful eyen, 

^ lence bieaking forth, did thick about me throns\ 

To ° fe f! e 1 f ablde the brunt fo ftrong. Spenfer' tSonnets. 

I ne friendly rug preferv’d the ground. 

And headlong knight, from bruife or wound. 

Like featherbed betwixt a wall, 

RR TTSH he3 7 °7 a " n ° n - bal) ; Hudibras. 

BRUSH, n.f. [brofe, Fr. from brufeus, Lat.] 

1. An inftrument to clean any thing, by rubbing off the dirt or 
loll. It is generally made of briftles fet in wood. 

2. It is ufed for the larger and ftronger pencils ufed by painters. 

.. Wh . en . ce 7 m< ? f this ra S e of wit ? th ^ arming all the pen- 

wT' t S \f, th / t0Wn a S amft me ■ Stillingfleet. 

ith a final brufh you muft fmear the glue well upon the 

2 J A nlT r Ce ' n, , ***** Mechanical Lercifes. 

3 'AfY affau t; * Y* f r °“ gh toeatment; which, by the 
Lime metaphor, we call a fcouvwg. 

Let grow thy finews till their knots be ftronjr. 

And tempt not yet the brufes of the war. Shake fb 

1 * d n ? 1 1 u 6 tbat > u P on fo little a brujh as Waller 

had Mamed, he could not be able to follow and diftuVb the 

Elfe when we put it to the pulh, ^ ** V1U * 

To BRu?H had n0t r g , iv ’ n u , s fuch a bru ^ Hudibras. 

1 o brush, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. I o fweep or rub with a brufh. 

old foY IT /" Y ™ th , 1 Y WOman ’ there is no believinv 
bode? Al h ‘ S ha 7? “,g ; what Ihould that 

o 'Tr, -ft. m • , . . _ Shakefp. Much ado about Notbinsr 

2. To ftrike with quicknefs, as in brufhing. ' 

The wrathful beaft about him turned light 
tiT L h ,' m to^'y PaSing by, did brufh ’ 

Wnh his long tO, that horfe and man to ground did rulh 

H,s fon Cupavo brufb/d the briny flood, 

L pon his ftern a brawny centaur flood. Dryden’s Mneld. 

Z High 




High o’er the billows flew the mafly load, 

And near the fhip came thund’ring on the flood, 

^ almofl: brujb'd. the helm. Popes Odvffey , b. ixi 

3. To paint with a brufh. 

You have commiffipned me to paint your fhop, and I have 
done my beft to brufh yoti up like your neighbours. Pope. 

4. To carry away, by an a<ft like that of brufh ing. 

And from the boughs brujh off the evil dew. 

And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blew. Milton. 
i he receptacle of waters, into which the mouths of all ri- 
vers muft empty theitifelves, ought to have fo fpacious a fur- 
face, that as much water may be continually bfujhed off by the 
winds, and exhaled by the fun, as, befides what falls again, is 
brought into it by all the rivers. ^Bentley. 

5. To move as the brufh. 

A thoufand nights have brujb'd their balmy wings 
Over thefe eyes. Dryden’ s Don Sebaflian. 

To Brush, v. n. 

1. 1 o move with hafte : a ludicrous word, applied to men. 

_ Nor wept his fate, nor caft a pitying eye, 

Nor took hinl down, but brujb’d regardlefs by. Dryden. 

T he French had gather’d all their force. 

And William met them in their way ; 

A ct oft they brujh’ d, both foot and horfe. Prior. 

2 . To fly over; to fkim lightly. 

Nor love is always of a vicious kind. 

But oft to virtuous acts inflames the mind. 

Awakes the flcepy vigour of the foul. 

And, brujhing o’er, adds motion to the pool. Dry den's Fab. 
Bru'sher. n. f. [from brujh.] He that ufes a brufh. 

Sir Henry Wotton ufed to fay, that criticks were like brujh- 
crs of noblemens cloaths. Bacons Apophthegms. 

Brushwood, n.f. [from brujh and wood. I know not whether 
it may not be corrupted from browfewood. ] Rough, low, clofe, 
fhrubby thickets ; final! wood fit for fire. 

It fmokes, and then with trembling breath fhe blows. 

Till in a cheerful blaze the flames arofe. 

With brujhwood , and with chips, fhe ftrengthens thefe, 

And adds at laft the boughs of rotten trees. Dryden s Fab. 
Bru'shy. adj. [from brujh.] Rough or fhaggy, like a brufh. 

I fufpedled, that it might have proceeded from fome fmall 
unheeded drop of blood, wiped off by the brujby fubftance of 
the nerve, from the knife wherewith it was cut. Boyle. 

To Bru'stle, v. n. [bjiaythan, Saxon.] To crackle; to make 
a fmall noife. Skinner. 

Bru'tal. adj. [ brutal , Fr. from brute.] 

1. That which belongs to a brute; that which we have in com- 
mon with brutes.. 

There is no oppofing brutal force to the ftratagems of human 
reafon. L’EJlrange. 

2. Savage ; cruel ; inhuman. 

The brutal bus’nefs of the wai- 
ls manag’d by thy dreadful fervants’ care. Dryden. 

Bruta'lity. n.f. [brutality Fr.] - Savagenefs; churl ifhnefs ; 

inhumanity. ' 

Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and efcapes not 

the opinion of brutality. Locke . 

To BruTalize. v. n. [ bruialifer , Fr.] To grow brutal or fa- 
vage. 

Upon being carried to the Cape of Good Hope, he mixed, 
in a kind of tranfport, with his countrymen, brutalized with 
them in their habit and manners, and would never again return 
to his foreign acquaintance. Addijon s Freeholder. 

To Bruta'lize. v. a. To make brutal or favage. 
Bru'tally. adv. [from brutal.] Churlifhly; inhumanly ; cru- 

Cll 'Mrs. Bull aimed a knife at John, though John threw a bot- 
tle at her head, very brutally indeed. Arbuthnot . 

BRUTE, adj. [brut us, Lat.] 

I. Senfelefs ; unconfcious. 

Nor yet are we fo low and bafe as their atheifm would de- 
prefs us ; not walking ftatues of clay, not the fons of brute 
earth, whofe final inheritance is death and corruption. Bentl. 

<2. Savage; irrational ; ferine. . 

Even brute animals make ufe of this artificial way of mak- 
ing divers motions, to have feveral fignifications to call, warn, 
chide, cherifh, threaten. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

In the promulgation of the Mofaick law, if fo much as a 
brute beaft touched the mountain, it was to be ftruck through 

with a dart. • Soutk 

2% Beftial ; in common with beads. 

Then to fubdue, and quell, through all the earth, _ 
Brute violence, and proud tyrannick pow r. Pai . Regained. 
4. Rough ; ferocious ; uncivilized. } 

The brute philofopller, who ne er has piov d 
The joy of loving, or of being lov’d. Pope . 

Brute, n.f [from the adjective.] A brute creature; a creatuie 

without reafon ; a favage. , 

What may this mean ? Language of man pronounc d 
By tongue of brute , and human fenfe expiefs d : Pai . Lojl. 

To judgment he proceeded, on th’ accurs d 
Serpent, tho’ brute ; unable to transfer 


The guilt on him, who made him infirument 
Of mifchicf. Milton’s Paradife LoJl, b. x. / , 6c 

Brutes may be confuted as either, aerial, terreftrial, * 
t.ck, or amphibious. I call thofe aerial, which have win** 
wherewith they can fupport themfelves in the air ; terreftrial 
are thofe, whofe only place of reft is upon the earth ; aquatiT 
are thofe, whofe conftant abode is upon the water. ^ Lock 
To thofe three prefent impulfes, of fenfe, memory, and in- 
ln net, molt, if not all, the fagacities of brutes may be reduced 

tt ) f ,, ... s Origin of Mankind. 

tlcav n trom all creatures hides the book of fate ; 

All but the page prefcrib’d, this prefent date; 
b rom brutes what men, from men what fpirits know; 

Or who could fuffer being here below ? Pope’s Ejf.on Man 

Fo Brute, v. a. [written ill for bruit.] To report. 

1 his, once brutecl through the armv, filled them all with 
heavinefs. Knollcs’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Bruteness. n.f. [from brute.] Brutality; a word not now 
ufed. 

Thou dotard vile. 

That with thy brutenefs fhend’ft thy comely age. Fairy 9 

To Bru'tify. */. a. [from brute.] To make a man a brined* 

0 thou falacious woman ! am I then brutified ? Ay; feel 
it here ; I fprout, I bud, I bloflom, I am ripe horn mad. * 

• . Congreve’ s Old Batchelor. 

Bru'tish. adj. [from brute.] 

1 . Beftial ; refembling a beaft. 

Ofiris, Ifis, Orus, and their train, 

With monftrous fliapes and forceries abus’d 

Fanatick Egypt, and her priefts, to feek 

Their wand’ring gods difguis’d in brutijh forms. Par. Lqft, 

2. Having the qualities of a brute ; rough ; favage ; ferocious. 

Brutes, and brutif) men, are commonly more ^.ble to bear 
pain, than others. Grcw’s Cofmologia Sacra , b. ii. c. 6. 

3. Grofs ; carnal. 

For thou thyfelf haft been a libertine. 

As fenfual as the brutijh fting itfelf. Shakefp. As you like it. 

After he has flept himfelf into fome ufe of himfelf, by much 
ado he daggers to his table again, and there aefs over the fame. 
brut if) feene. South. 

4. Ignorant; untaught; uncivilized. 

They were not fo brutifo , that they could be ignorant to 
call upon the name of God. Hooker , b. v. § 35. 

Bru'tishly. adv. [from brutifo.] In the manner of a brute; 
of a favage and unnatural man. 

1 am not fo diffident of myfelf, as brutijhly to fubmit to any 

man’s dictates. K. Charles. 

For a man to found a confident practice upon a difputable 
principle, is brutifoly to outrun his reafon. South. 

Bru'tishness. n.f [from brutifo.] Brutality; favagenefs; in- 
fenfibility. 

All other courage, befides that, is not true valour, but bru- 
tijhnefs. Sprat. 

Bry'ony. n.f [bryonia, Lat.] A plant. 

It has a climbing ftalk, with fpines ; the leaves arc like thofe 
of the vine ; the flowers confift of one leaf, which is expanded 
at the top, and divided into five parts, and, in the female plants, 
fucceeded by round berries, growing on footftalks ; the flowers 
of the male plants have five apices in each, but are barren. T he 
fpecies are, 1. The common white bryony. 2. Smooth African 
bryony , with deep cut leaves, and yellow flowers, &c. The 
firft fort grows upon dry banks, under hedges, in many parts of 
England ; but may be cultivated in a garden for ufe, by fowing 
the berries in the fpring of the year, in a dry poor foil. The 
roots of this plant have been formerly cut into a human fhape, 
and carried about the country, and {hewn as mandrakes. Mill. 

Bub. n.f [a cant word.] Strong malt liquour. 

Or if it be his fate to meet 
With folks who have more wealth than wit. 

He loves cheap port, and double bub , 

And fettles in the humdrum club. 1 Prior. 

BUBBLE, n. f. [ bobbel , Dutch.] 

1. A fmall bladder of water; a film of water filled with wind. 

Bubbles are in the form of a hemifphere ; air within, and a 
little (kin of water without : and it feemeth fomewhat ftrange, 
that the air fhould rife fo fwiftly, while it is in the water, and, 
when it cometh to the top, fhould be flayed by fo weak a cover 
as that of the bubble is. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N J 24. 

The colours of bubbles , with which children play, are va- 
rious, and change their fituation varicufly, without any refpect 
to confine orfhadow. Newton’s Opticks. 

2 . Any thing which wants folidity and firmnefs ; anything that 

is more fpecious than real. . 

The earl of Lincoln was induced to participate, not lightly 
upon the ftrength of the proceedings there, which was but a 
bubble , but upon letters from the lady Margaret. 

Then a foldier. 

Seeking the bubble , reputation, . 

Even in the cannon’s mouth. Shakefp, As you lu.e -t* 

War, he fung, is toil and trouble, 

Honour but an empty bubble , 

Fighting Hill, and Hill deftroying. .Dryden 
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3 - A C Th! nation then too late will find. 

Directors promife but wind, 

South-fea at belt a mighty bttbble. 

4- The Sfehtreft mother, ceafe to chide ; 

Gany’s a cheat, and I m a Prior. 

Yet why this great excefs of troupe. 

has been my bubble thefe twenty years, and, to my cer 
He nas dccji my n f his own affairs, than 

tain knowledge, underlines no more fl \ 

a child in fwadulmg clothes. JffJjbAuL 

To Bo'nntB. v. n. [from the noun.] lor 
Alas 1 a crimfon river of warm blood. 

Dike to a faM* fountain fiirr’d 

Doth rife and fall. . 

Adder’s fork, and blindworm s lung, 

Lizard's leg, and owlet’s wing : 

Still bubble on, and pour forth blood and tears. O- 1 

, Tor m with a gentle noife. 

For thee the bubbling fpnngs appear d to mom n, 

And whifpering pines made vows for thy return. Vryden. 
The fame fpring l'uffers at fome times a very mamfeft rum - 
fion of its heat: at others, as manifeft an micreafe : of it 
fometimes to that excefs, as to make it boil and bubble with ex 
treme heat. ' , . fmdvjarie Nut. H,Jl. 

Not bubbling fountains to the thirfty Twain, 

Not fhow’rs to larks, or funfhine to die bee. 

Are half fo charming as thy fight to me. P°P e ' 

To Bu ; bele. v. a. To cheat: a cant word. 

He tells me, with great paffion, that file has bubbled him iOU 

of his youth ; and that fhe has drilled him on to five and fifty. 

} Addifon. Spectator, N° 89. 

Charles Mather could not bubble a young beau better with a 
t0 y Arbuthnot' s HiJl. of J. Bull. 

Bu'bbler. n.f [from bubble.] A cheat. 

What words can fuffice to exprefs, how infinitely 1 eiteem 
you, above all the great ones in this part of the world ; above 
all the Jews, jobbers, and bubblers. Digby to Pope. 

Bu'bby. n.f A woman’s breaft. 

Fob ! fay they, to fee a handfome, brisk, genteel, young fel- 
low, fo much governed by a doating old woman ; why don t 
you go and fuck the bubby ? Arbuthnot s John Bull. 

BUbo. n.f [Lat. from jSa^wr, the groin.] That part of the groin 
from the bending of the thigh to the ferotum ; and therefore all 
tumours in that part are called buboes. Quincy. 

I fuppurated it after the manner of a bubo , opened it, and en- 
deavoured deterfion. JVifemans Surgery. 

BubonoceAe. n.f. [Lat. fromiSaCA, the groin, andx^, a rup- 
ture.] A particular kind of rupture, when the inteftines break 
down into the groin. Quincy. 

When the inteftine, or omentum, falls through the rings of 
the abdominal mufcles into the groin, it is called hernia inguina- 
lis , or, if into the ferotum, fcrotalis : thefe two, though the firft 
only is properly fo called, are known by the name of bubonocele. 

Sharp’s Surgery. 

Bucani'ers. n.f A cant word for the privateers, or pirates, of 
America. 

BuccellaYion. n.f. [ buccclla , a mouthful, Lat.] In fome chy- 
mical authours, fignifies a dividing into large pieces. Harris, 
BUCK, n.f [ bauche , Germ, fuds, or lye.] 

1. The liquour in which cloaths are wafhed. 

Buck ? I would I could wafh myfelf of the buck : I warrant 
you, buck, and of the feafon too it fhall appear. Shakejp. 

2 . The cloaths wafhed in the liquour. 

Of late, not able to travel with her furred pack, fhe wafhes 
bucks here at home. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ii. 

BUCK. n.f. [bwch, Welch; bock, Dutch ; houc, Fr.] The male 
of the fallow deer; the male of rabbets, and other animals. 

Bucks , goats, and tire like, are faid to be tripping or faliant, 
that is, going or leaping. Peachajn. 

To Buck. v. a. [from the noun.] To wafh clothes. 

Here is a bafket ; he may creep in here, and throw foul linen 
upon him, as if it were going to bucking. Shakefp. 

To Buck. v. n. [from the noun.] To copulate as bucks and 
does. 

Fhe chief time of fetting traps, is in their bucking time. 

■ f Mortimer. 

-ou ckbasket. n.f T he bafket in which cloaths are carried to 
the wafh. 

1 hey conveyed me into a buckbasket ; rammed me in with 
foul fir i its, foul ftockings, and greafy napkins. Shakefp. 

Bu'ckrean. n.f. [bocksboonen, Dutch.] A plant ; a fort of trefoil. 
1 he oitter naufeous plants, as centaury, huckhane , gentian, of 
which tea may be made, or wines by infufion. Floycr. 


Bucket, n.f [haquet, Fr.] 
1. The veflel in wrimh mifot 


in which water is drawn out of a well. 
Now is this golden crown like a deep well, 
That owes two buckets , filling one another ; 

1 he emptier ever dancing in the air, 

h.e other down unfeen, and full of 
Vol. I. 


water. Shakefp. R. II. 
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Is theft* ever likely to be evaporated by the fan, or to Wm- 
2. The veflels in which water is carried, particularly lo quench 

fire 

a I1C Nowftreets grow throng’d, and, bufy as by day. 

Some run for buckets to the hallow cl quiie ; 

Seme cut the pipes, and fome the engines play ; 

And fome, more bold, mount ladders to the fire. D.ylea. 

The porringers, that in a row 
Hung high, and made a glitt’ring mow. 

To a lefs noble fubftance chang cl. 

Were now but leathern buckets rang d. T " 

BU CKLE. «. f {lived, Welch, and the fame m tne Armonck ; 

Ato/of metal, with a tongue or catch made to fallen ofie 
thing to another. 

Fair lined flippers for the cold, , r 

With buckles of the pureft gold. j LjL 

The chlamys was a fort of fliort cloak tied w.th a buc,L, 

commonly to the right fnoulder. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Three feal-rings ; which after, melted down, _ 

Form’d a vaft buckle for his widow’s gown. _ * 

2. The ftate of the hair crifped and curled, by being kept long 111 

the fame ftate. . . . , 

The greateft beau was drefled in a flaxen periwig; the wearer 

of it goes in his own hair at home, and lets his wig hz mbuc.de 
for a whole half year. , Spectator, N J 129, 

That live-long wig, which Gorgon felf might own. 

Eternal buckle takes in Parian ftone. B°P e - 

To BuAkle. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To faften with a buckle. 

Like faphire, pearl, in rich embroidery. 

Buckled below fair knighthood’s bending knee. shakejp. 

France, whofe armour confcience buckld on. 

Whom zeal and charity brought to the field. Shakefp . 

Thus, ever, when I buckle on my helmet, 

Thy fears afflift thee. Philips. 

When you carry your mafter’s riding-coat, wrap your own. 
in it, and buckle them up clofe with a ftrap. _ Swijt. 

2. To prepare to do anything: the metaphor is taken .rom buck- 
ling on the armour. 

The Saracen, this hearing, rofe amain, 

And catching up in hafte his three fquare inield, . 

And Alining helmet, foon him buckled to tne field. Fairy 

3. To join in battle. 

The Lord Gray, captain of the men at arms, was forbidden 
to charge, until the foot of the avantguard were buckled with 
them in front. Haywai d* 

4; To confine. 

How brief the life of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage ! 

That the ftretching of a fpan 

Buckles in his fum of age. Shakefp. As you like it 4 

ToBuAkle. v. n. [ bucket 1, Germ.] 

1. To bend; to bow. 

As the wretch, whofe fever-weaken’d joints. 

Like ftrengthlefs binges, buckle under life. 

Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 
Out of his keeper’s arms. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

Now a covetous old crafty knave, 

At dead of night, fhall raife his foil, and cry. 

Turn out, you rogue ! how like a beaft you lie ; 

Go buckle to the law. Dryden. 

2. To buckle to. To apply to; to attend. See aftive, fecond fenfe. 
This is to be done in children, by trying them, when they 

are by lazinefs unbent, or by avocation bent another way, and 
endeavouring to make them buckle to the thing propofed. Locke * 

3. To buckle with. To engage with ; to encounter. 

For Angle combat, thou fhalt buckle with me. Shakefp. 
Yet thou, they fay, for marriage doft provide; 

Is this an age to buckle with a bride ? Dryden s Juv. fat. vi. 
BUCKLER, n. f [bwcclecl, Welch; lonelier, Fr.] A fliield ; a 
defenfive weapon budded on the arm. 

He took my arms, and, while I forc’d my way. 

Through troops of foes, which did our paffage flay ; 

My buckler o’er my aged father caft. 

Still fighting, ftill defending as I paft. Dryden’ s Aurcngzebe . 
This medal compliments the emperour in the fame fenfe as 
the old Romans did their dictator Fabius, when they called him 
the buckler of Rome. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

To Bu'ckler. v. a. [from the noun.] To fupport; to defend. 
Fear not, fweet wench, they fhall not touch thee, Kate 5 
I’ll buckler thee againft a million. Shakefp. Tam. the Shrew * 
Can Oxford, that did ever fence the right, 

Now buckler falfhood with a pedigree ? Shakefp. Henry VL 
Buckler-thorn, n.f. Chrijl’ s-thorn. 

BuAkmast. n.f. The fruit or maft of the beech tree. 
Bu'ckram. n.J. [ bougran , Fr.] A fort of ftrong linen c!oth-> 
ftiffened with gum, ufed by taylors and ftaymakers. 

I have peppered two of them ; two, I am fure, I have paid, 
two rogues in buckram fuits. Shake Ip. Henry IV. 

Bu'ckrams. n.f. Thefamewith wild gar lick. See Garlick. 

3 R Bu'cks- 
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SU ^TJ{T P Z , T ^ [CW ° mpUS ' Ut ' from form 

It agrees in flower and fruit with th° nhnMm i . t 
are d—nlv mf in ™ i V P lantam ; but its leaves 

are d^ply cut in on the edges ; whereas the leaves of the nlan 

tarn are either entire or but (lightly indented. The fp^ies are 

four i. Garden bucksborn plantain, or hartfhorn ‘Se The 

on mod commons, and 

nefs of the foil it appears to be very diffiS£ 

k.nd, as being lltde more than a fourth part fo" S ' ’h" 

fpec.es was formerly cultivated in gardens as a falad fe'rb bu 

,S 1 “ t ' er r e ? rded ’ and wholly difufed. jfZ 

hue/ Ct he”b45 ’ fUPPOlid *° ^ f ° Ca ‘ led &0m 

It hath funnel-ihaped flower, confifting of one leaf divided 
toward the top into four or five fegments° out of the flower- 
cup rifes the pointal, which becomes aloft roundiih beTrv 
ei y full of juice, lnclofing four hard feeds. The fpecies are’ 
Common purging buckthorn. 2. Lefler purging biJthoZ ? 

Th/fT’ f'lu r ° ng fpmes > and a white bark of Montpelie? 
The hrft of thefe trees is very common in hedges ; the her S 

of which are ufed in medicine, particularly for making a hZ, 

which was formerly in great ufe ; though, of late, other forts of 

»S& b ?-T d ™' h th ° fe0f the buckthorn, or 
holly funftituted m t.ieir place ; which mixture hath fpoiled 

ri ' f T up ’, and tenured it lefs eftcemed. The buckthorn ber- 
ries may be diftingmfted whether they are right or not, by 
opening them, and obferving the number of feeds in each; for 
thefe have commonly four. The fecond fort is lefs common 
-in England. Both thefe forts may be propagated, by layino- 
down their tender branches in autumn. The firft fort will grow 

to the height of eighteen or twenty feet ; the fecond fort fel- 
by feed? e ' Sht feCt high - ma ^ aIfo be P^ted 

Buckwheat, n.f. [buckweitz, Germ, fagopyfum, 

1 . e owers g^ow in a fpike, or branched from thewino-s of 

the leaves ; the cup of the flower is divided into five parts, & and 
refembles the petals of a flower ; the feeds are black, and three 
cornered. I he fpecies are, i. Common upright buchvheat. 

2. Common creeping buckwheat. The firft is cultivated in 
Ungland, and is a great improvement to dry barren lands. The 

iPCOnn rrrmA/’c: xxmM r«lJ w* i 


fecond grows wild, and is feldorn cultivated. 


Miller . 


Buco'lick. ad]. [ 0 oMk*, from a cowherd.] Paftoral. 

nUD. n.f. [bouton, Fr.] The firft ftioot of a plant ; a»em, 

Be as thou waft wont to be ; 

See as thou waft wont to fee : 

Dian’s bud o’er Cupid’s flower 

Hath fuch force and bleiTed power. Shake/p. Midf. N. Dr. 

vv riters fay, as the moft forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blow, 

Even fo by love the young and tender wit 
Is turn’d to folly, blafting in the bud , 

Lofing his verdure even in the prime. Shake/p. T. G. of Ver . 

When you the flow’rs for Chloe twine, •% 

Why do you to her garland join, ( 

The meaneft bud that falls from mine ? J Prior. 

Infects wound the tender buds , with a long hollow trunk, and 
depofit an egg in the hole, with a {harp corroding liquour, that 
-caufeth a fwelling in the leaf, and clofeth the orifice. Bentley . 
To Bud. v. n. [from the noun.] 

I. To put forth young {hoots, or gems. 

Bud forth as a rofe growing by the brook of the field. 

Ecclus , xxxix. 13. 

There the fruit, that was to be gathered from fuch a con- 
flux, quickly budded out. Clarendon , b. ii. 

Heav’n gave him all at once, then fnatch’d away, l 
Ere mortals all his beauties could furvey ; C 

Juft like the flow’r that buds and withers in a day. j Dryd. 

1 ho’ lab’ring yokes on their own necks they fear’d, 

And felt for budding horns on their fmooth foreheads rear’d. 

Dryden’s Silenus. 

2. To be in the bloom, or growing. 

f / O O 

Young budding virgin, fair and frefti and fweet, 

Whither away, or where is thy abode ? Shake/p. 

To Bud. v. a. To inoculate ; to grafF by inferting a bud into 
the rind of another tree. 

Of apricocks, the largeft mafeuline is much improved by 
budding upon a peach ftock. Temple. 

To BUDGE, v. n. [ bouger , Fr.] To ftir ; to move off the 
place: a low word. 

All your prifoners 

In the lime grove, which weatherfends your cell. 

They cannot budge till your releafe. Shake/p. Tempejl. 

The moufe ne’er {hun’d the cat, as they did budge 
From ralcals worfe than they. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

I thought th’ hadft fcorn’d to budge 
For fear. Hudibras , cant. ii. 

Budge, adj. [of uncertain etymology.] Surly; ftiff"; formal. 

O fooliftmefs of men ! that lend their ears 
To thofe budge doctors of the ftoicks. Milton. 

Budge, n. f. The drefted {kin or fur of lambs. Dift. 

Bu'dger. n.f. [from the verb.] One that moves or ftirs from 
his place. 


B U F 

And C y he ^, bud z er die the other’s {lave, 

' And the gods doom him after. c/,.* a * 

Budget. n.J. [bogette, Fr.] &.akefp. Coriolanus. 

J. A bag, fuch as may be eafiiy carried. 

B tinkers may have leave to live. 

And bear the fowfkin budget ; 

I hen my account I well may give 

. Robert Clifford^n whoibbofom o-tdt lVinter>sT ^. 
Hn’s fecrets were bid up, was come intolgnl^nd ^ £ Per ~ 
His budget with corruptions cramm’d & ’ Bacon ' 

I he contributions of the damn’d. ’ 0 

2. It is ufed for a ftore, or ftock. 

It was nature, in fine, that brought off the nf , u 

w “ hi - 

*• «• - «* * 

A ropy chain of rheums, a vifage rough, 

, T e fo™ d > ^-featur’d, and a skin of buff. Dnden'o V , 
2. The fkms ot elks and oxen dreffed in oif and prepared^" 
the fame manner as that of the buffalo P P “ ftet 

3 ' eafily'pierce ““ madC °' tWck leathw > that a cannot 
A fiend, a fury, pitilefs and rough, 
t>Vt ^ nay worfe, a fellow all in buff. o 1 , r 

T o have buff'd out the blood 

fcin(J Vnderwmds - 
Become th unworthy browfe 
Uf buff a loes^ fal t goats, and hungry cows. Dryden’s Virvil 

ZT n ' f liufett °’ ItaLJ A with the K 

a Pf div i de and go to buffets, for moving f uc h 

<- o skimmed milk with fo honourable an action. Sbakefp. 
t-j n m f n t ^ lat h^rtune’s buffets and rev/ards 

bafffd h eqUa ! J th f n A k ?' Skah fP' Hamkt ' 

Uro 5> bam d coward, left I run upon thee, 

And with one buffet lay thy ftrucfture low. Milton’s Agonift. 

Kound his hollow temples, and his ears. 

His buckler beats ; the fon of Neptune, ftunn’d 

With thefe repeated buffets, quits the ground. Drvden 

Buffet, n.f. [1 hufette , Fr.] A kind of cupboard; or fet of 

(helves, where plate is fet out to fhew, in a room of entertain- 
ment. 

The rich buffet well-colour’d ferpents grace, 

And gaping Triton’s fpew to wafli your face. P 0 p e 

1 o Bu ffet. v. n. [from the noun.] To ftrike with the hand i 
to box ; to beat. 

; Hr ^ oman5 y° ur hufband is in his old lunes again ; he fo 
buffets him.elf on the forehead, crying, peer out, peer out ! that 
any madnefs I ever yet beheld, feemed but tamenefs. Sbakefp. 
Our ears are cudgell’d ; not a word of his 
But buffets better than a fift of France. Sbakefp. K. John. 

The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
With lufty finews ; throwing it afide. Sbakefp. JuL Cafar . 

Inftantly I plung’d into the fea. 

And, buffeting the billows to her refeue, 

Redeem’d her life with half the lofs of mine. Otivay. 

ToBTffet. v.n. To play a boxing-match. 

If I might buffet for my love, I could lay on like a butcher. 

.p . Sbakefp. Henry V. 

Buffeter. n.f. [from buffet."] A boxer ; one that buffets. 

n ' f % Fr.] T he fame with buffalo ; a wild ox. 

To Bu'ffle. v. n. [from the noun.] To puzzle; to be at a 
lofs. 

This was the utter ruin of that poor, angry, buffing, well- 
meaning mortal, Piftorides, who lies equally under the con- 
tempt of both parties. Swift. 

Bu ffleheaded. adj. [from buffle and beadf] A man with a 
large head, like a buffalo ; dull ; ftu D id ; foolifli. 

BUFFOON, n.f [buffon, Fr.] 

1. A man whofe profeflion is to make fport, by low jefts and an- 
tick poftures ; a jackpudding. 

No prince would think himfelf greatly honoured, to have his 
proclamation canvafted on a publick ftage, and become the {port 
of buffoons. ' Watts. 

2. A man that pra&ifes indecent raillery. 

It is the nature of drolls and buffoons, to be infolent to thofe 
that will bear it, and flavifli to others. L’EJlrange. 

I be bold buffoon, whene’er they trade the green. 

Their motion mimicks, but with geft obfeene. Garth: 

Buffoonery, n. f [from buffoon. ] 

1. The practice or art of a buffoon. 

Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and cfcapes not the 
opinion of brutality ; learning becomes pedantry, and \v\t buf- 
foonery. Lock on Education. 

2 . Low jefts; ridiculous pranks ; feurrile mirth. Dryden places 
the accent, improperly, on the firft fyllable. 

Where publick minifters encourage buffoonery , it is no won- 
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der if buffoons fet up for publick niinifters. L'EJtrange. 

And whilft it lafts, let buffoonery fucceed, 

IT make us laugh; for never was more need. Dryden. 
BUG. n.f A ftinking infedt bred in old houfhold ftuff. In the 
following pafiage, wings are 'erroneoufly aferibed to it. 

Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 

This paitited child of dirt, which ftinks and ftings. Pope. 
Bug. \ n. f. [It is derived by fome from big, by others from 
Bu'gbear. \ pug-, bug, in Welch, has the fame meaning.] A 
frightful object; a walking fpedtre, imagined to be feen ; ge- 
nerally now ufed for a falfe terrourto frighten babes. 

Each trembling leaf and whiftiilig wind they hear. 

As ghaftly bug their hair on end does rear. 

Yet both do ftrive their fearfuhiefs to feign. Fairy b. ii* 
Sir, fpare your threats ; 

The bug which you would fright me with, I feek. Sbakefp. 
Haft not flept to-night? would he not, naughty man. Jet it * 
fleep ? a bugbear take him. Sbakefp. Troilus and Crcffida. 

W e have a horrour for uncouth monfters ; but, uponcuftom 
and experience, all thefe bugs grow familiar and eafy to us. 

L’ Ejlrange. 

Such bugbear thoughts, once got into the tender minds of 
•children, link deep, fo as not eafiiy, if ever, to be got out 
again. Locke. 

To the world, no bugbear is fo great, 

As want of figure, and a fmall eftate. Pope. 

Bu'gginess. n. f [from buggy.] Being infedled with bugs. 
Buggy, adj. [from bug.] Abounding with bugs. 

Bu gle. J n.f [from bugen, Sax. to bend, Skinner ; from 

Bu glehorn. ) bucala , Lat. a heifer, JunitiS ; from bugle, the 
bonafus. Lye.] A hunting horn. 

Then took that fquire an horny bugle fmall, 

Which hung adown his fide in twifted gold, 

And taflels gay. Fairy Queen, b. i. c.v\\\. Jlanz. 3. 

That I will have a recheate winded in my forehead, or hang 
my bugle in an invifible baldrick, ail women fhall pardon me. 

Sbakefp. Much ado about Nothing . 

He gave his bugleborn a blaft, 

, That through the woodland echo’d far and wide. Tickell. 

Bu gle. n. f. A fliining bead of black glafs. 

Bugle bracelets, necklace amber, 

Perfume for a lady’s chamber. Sbakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

1 is not your inky brews, your black filk hair. 

Your bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream. 

That can entame my fpirits to your worfhip. Sbakefp. 

Bu gle. n. J. [from bugula, Lat.] A plant. JP 

it hath a flower confifting of one leaf, divided into three 
parts; out of the flower-cup arifes the pointal, fixed like a 
nan, attended by four embryos, which become fo many ob- 
long fee Q s,inut up in a husk; the flowers are placed in whorles 
round the ..alk. 7 he fpecies are, 1. Common bugle. 2. The 
greate.} bugle of the Alps. 3. Hairy eaftern bugle, with an in- 
verted blue lower, .potted with white. 4. Eaftern bugle, with a 
purphih violet coloured flower, The firft and fecond forts 
grow wild in moift woods and meadows, and continue in 
flower from May to September. 7 ’he bugle is greatly efteemed 
S. a VuInerar - y h f b > aild ^ ufed both external]/ and Lefnail/ 
Shngfclks 7 riy plants ’ and P r °P a S ate S reat, y by their 

Bu cl e. n.f a fort of wild ox. Philips’s World of Zjih 
Bu ouoss. [from bugbffum , Lai.] The herb ox-tongue. 

1 he flowers are fmall and tubulous, divided at the ton into 

t •r-s," vr “ 

S."E!S! tkc 'i’ r ' n 6> * 

To^WLD. U. «. prefer. \ built, I have built, [bilden, Dutch'f"'’ 

T e r Tr the r gr0und ; t0 make a febriefc, or an edifice 
dwelHn. thC L ° rd ’ th ° U ftalt ™ an houfeT 

When u furers tell their gold in the fieldf ^ § 6 ‘ 

When thTh^d-drelT ^ tastovIuD^ il, ^ Sbakefp. 

fpires, which flood fo exceffivelv hiehln ° f f”!™ 5 and 

that a woman, who was h 7? • 8 , the flde of th e head. 

Love built on beauty, foon as beauty, dies- 

Choofe this face, chang’d by no deformities ’ n 

cur - iou i’ but 

To Buiru. LX/ndtnl t XT ^ ** 

his word hath fofthI 7 CMcrof U MolhX tl,e / 0r “ wh ich 
eth unnn ,> or an otner s mind, that build- 


etb upon it. 


Hockt 
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ings 


Even thofe who had not taffed nf & T’ ! 23 . 

-h on the fame of your 
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lofs of their expedfations. Dryden’s Fables, Dedication h 

This is certainly a much furerway, than to build on the in- 
terpretations of an aufhour, who does not confider how the an- 
cients ufed to think. Addifon on ancient Medals h 

BuPlder. n. f [from build] He that builds ; an architect. 
But fore-accounting oft makes builders mifs ; 

They found, they felt, they had no leafe of blifs. Sidney : 

When they, which had feen the beauty cf the firft temple 
built by Solomon, beheld how far it excelled the fecond, which 
had not builders of like abilities, the tears of their grieved eyes 
the prophets endeavoured, with comforts, to wipe away. 

Hooker, b. v. § 14. 

Mark’d out for fuch an ufe, as if ’twere meant 
T’ invite the builder , and his choice prevent. Denham . 

Her wings with lengthen’d honour let her fpread, 

And, by her greatn efs, {hew her builders fame. Prior. 
Bui'lding. n.f [from build.] Afabrick; anedifice. 

Thy fumptuous buildings, and thy wife’s attire, 

Have coft a mafs of publick treafury. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

View not this fpire by meafuregiv’11 
To buildings rais’d by common hands : 

That fabrick rifes high as heav’n, 

Whofe bafis on devotion ftands. Prior. 

_ Among the great variety of ancient coins which I faw at 
Rome, I could not but take particular notice of fuch as relate 
to any of the buildings or ftatues that are ftill extant. Addifon . 
Buili. n.f [from build.] The form ; the ftrudfure. 

As is the built, fo different is the fight ; 

Their mounting {hot is on oiir fails defin’d; 

Deep in their hulls our deadly Imllets'lio-ht, 

And through the yielding planks a pafiage ft neb Dryden 

I here is hardly any country, which has fo little fhippincr as 

th ts^built the rCafon muft be? the fcarcit y timber proper"for 

BULB, ‘n.f [bulbus, Lat.] A round body, or root. 

1 ake up your early autumnal tulips, 'and bulbs, if you will 

iremove them. n. , / „ , . 

t r r , , „ Evelyn s K a lend. 

If we confider the bulb, or ball of the eye, the exteriour 

membrane, or coat thereof, is made thick, tough, or ftrono-, 

that it is a very hard matter to make a rupture in it. Rax 

Bulda cnous. adj [bulbaceus, Lat.] The fame with bulbout D. 

B bLb° US ' “ dj ' rWm Containin S bulbs ; confifting of 

root/ 16 " Ami U r ,? 0tS ’ fibr °“S roots, and hiifute 

the air and fu!, ^ “ the “I”’ the fap hafteneth to 

the air and fun. 5w , Nat . Hiflory, N» 6 1 6 • 

foots P } ’° Ur tri>PS f ° r VCrm!n ’ efpeda11 / /our bulbous 

to make the bottle, bend inward, or come again clofe to the 

The beginning of the internal jugulars 
To Bui cp r* i — . rj. . . ,, Ray on the Creation l 

1. 1 o take in water ; to founder. 

Th Pn / / >a r ^ rice round the fhip was toft, 

2. To jut ouif OHCC5 and in the deep was loft- Dryden. 

l^fromit/bl/o^L/o/ndat// iTtZ T ‘ imber that 

over the foundation toundat '°u, is faid to batter, or hang 
b^imv. n.f from effZt Z 

attended with fainting, anTc^f 

“ breaft > « '-geft part of a nfaS 

Ihips S ; not fo gr/Ztf bulZdZ, bZofj 
tion, and more ferviceabie £ , ?, r ® nimbie 

The Spaniards and Portumiefe h„, n-™ * l Varwith Spain. 

litter for the merchant than the man of war° FR but 
for battle. or war j for burden than 

Though an animal arrives at its f., 11 Ra^gh’s Effhys. 

hf.’ PCrhapS !t nCVer Comes ^ full buItinZ laft perioJof 

2. Greatnefs ; largenefs. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

ent " int ° the ™ nd ’ 05 'Gy fiib- 

3 less” ‘ b ii »”,"•£ a <-4 *. 

3. l ne gi off . the majority. 7 e as. South. 

the but RZ pTp/’, Inthkh th Cn difagrCed from 

Cha nge in P ro P er/“gh th ftt f rulMr ^ SU 

fl °^ 1 marcbes . ^nd its due power always attend 3 natl ° n ’ makes 
-And end his being. ’ 

Sbakefp, King Lear 

S- The 
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5- The main part of a {hip’s cargo ; as, to break bulk , is to open 
the cargo. 

Bulk. n.f. [from bielcke, Dan. a beam.] A part of a building 
jutting, out. 

Here Hand behind this bulk . Straight will he come : 

Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home. Shakefp. Othello. 
The keeper coming up, found Jack with no life in him ; he 
took down the body, and laid it on a bulk , and brought out the 
rope to the company. Arbuihnot' s Hijlory of 'John Bull. 

Bu'lkkf.ad. n.f A partition made acrofs a fhip, with boards, 
whereby one part is divided from another. Harris. 

Bu'lkiness. n.f. [from bulky.] Greatnefs of ftature, or fize. 
Wheat, or any other grain, cannot ferye inllead of money, 
bccaufe of its bulkinefs , and too quick change of its quantity. 

Locke. 

Bu'lky. adj. from, bulk.] Of great fize or ftature. 

Latreus, the bulkiejl of the double race. 

Whom the fpoil’d arms of flain Halefus grace. Dryden. 

Huge Telephus, a formidable page, 

Cries vengeance ; and Oreftes’ bulky rage, 

Unfatisfy’d with margins clofely writ, 

Foams o’er the covers. Dryden's Juvenal, fat. i. 

The manner of fea engagements, which was to bore and 
fink the enemy’s fhips with the roftra, gave bulky and high (hips 
a great advantage. Arbuihnot on Coins. 

BULL, n.f [ biille , Dutch.] 

1. 'i he male of black cattle ; the male to a cow. 

A proper gentlewoman, Sir, and a kinfvvoman of my maf- 
ter’s. — Even fuch kin as the parifti heifers are to the town bull. 

Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 
Bulls are more crifp upon the forehead than cows. Bacon. 

Beft age to go to bull , or calve, we hold, 

Begins at four, and ends at ten years old. May s Virgil. 

The nobler herds. 

Where round the lordly bull , in rural eafe. 

They ruminating lie. Tbomfons Summer, l. 920. 

2 . In the feri plural fenfe, an enemy powerful, fierce, and violent. 

Many bulls have compafled me : ftrong bulls of Bafhan have 
befetme round. Pfalmxxn. 12. 

3. One of the tv/elve figns of the zodiack. 

At laft from Aries rolls the bounteous fun. 

And the bright Bull receives him. Thomfon's Spring. 

4. A letter publilhed by the pope. 

A bull is letters called apoftolick by the canonifts, {Length- 
ened with a leaden feal, and containing in them the decrees and 
commandments of the pope or bifhop of Rome. Ayliffe . 

There was another fort of ornament wore by the young no- 
bility, called, bulles ; round, or of the figure of a heart, hung 
about their necks like diamond croffes. 1 hofe bulla; came af- 
terwards to be hung to the diplomas of the emperours and 
popes, from whence they had the name of bulls. Arbuthnot. 

It was not till after a frefh bull of Leo’s had declared how in- 
flexible the court of Rome was in the point of abufes. Atterb. 

5. A blunder; a contradiction. 

I confefs it is what the Enghfh call a bull , in the expreflion, 
though the fenfe be manifeft enough. Pope s Letters. 

Bull, in composition, generally . notes the laige fize of any 
thing, as bull-head, bulrujh, bull-trout ; and is therefore only an 
inclufive particle^ without much reference to it:^ oiiginal hgni i- 

cation. 

Bull-baiting, n.f. [from bull and bait.] The fport of baiting 

bulls with doogs. . . , 

What am 1 the wifer for knowing that Trajan was in the 

fifth year of his tribunefhip, when he entertained the people 
with a horfe-race or bull-baiting ? Addifon on ancient Medals. 
Bull-beef. n.f. [ftombutt and beef] Coarfebeef; theflelhof 

Thev want their porridge and their fat lull-beeves. Shakefp. 
Bull-beggar, n.f. [This word probably came from the inlo- 
lence of thofe who begged, or raifed money by the pope s bull.] 
Something terrible ; fomething to fright children with. 

Thefe fulminations from the Vatican were turned into ridi- 
cule ; and, as they were called bull-beggars , they were ufed as 
words of fcorn and contempt. Ayliffe s Par ergon. 

Bull-calf, n.f [from bull and calf] A he-calf; ufed fora 

ftupid fellow : a term of reproach. 

And, Falftaff, you carried your guts away as nimbly, and 
roared for mercy/ and ftill ran and roared, as ever I heard bull- 
jr Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Bull-dog. n.f [from bull and dog.] A dog of a particular 
form, remarkable for his courage. He is ufed in baiting the 
bull ; and this fpecies is fo peculiar to Britain, that they aie 
faid to degenerate when they are carried to other countries 
All the harmlefs part of him is no more than that of a bull- 
dog ; they are Sime no longer than they are not oft ended. 

0 5 7 > Addifon. Spectator, N° 43 8 - 

Bull-finch, n.f A fmall bird, that has neither fong nor 

whiftle of its own, yet is very apt to learn, if tau^ l ) f 
u ; Philip's World of lb or as. 

The blackbird whi (lies from the thorny brake, 

The mellow bull-finch anfwers from the groves. lbomjon. 


Bulb-fly. 7 n r 
Bull-bBt. j 


An Infetft. Philips's World of "Words. 
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Bull-i-lead. n.f. [ 1 rop bfll aqijf hma.] • , - 

1. A ftupid fellow; a blockhead. 

2. The name of a fifti. 

I he miller’s thumb, or bull-head, is a fife, of no pleafing 
fhape; it has ahead big and flat, much greater than fuitableto 
its body ; a mouth very wide, and ufually gaping ; he is with- 
out teeth, but his lips.are very rough, much like a file ; he hath 
two fins near to his gills, which are roundifh or crefted ; two 
fins under his belly, two on the back, one below the vent, and 
the fin of his tail is round. Nature hath painted the body of 
this fifh with whitifli, blackifh, brownifli fpots. They are ufu-* 
ally full of fpawn all the fummer, which lwdls their vents in 
the form of a dug. '1 he bull-head begins to fpawn in April ; 
in winter we know no more what becomes of them than of eels 
or fwallows. Walton's Angler. 

3. A little black water vermin. Philips's World of Words. 

Bull-trout, n. f A kind of trout. 

There is, in Northumberland, a trout called a bull-trout, of a 
much greater length and bignefs than any in thefe fouthern 
parts. ~ Walton's Angler. 

Bull-weed, n.f The fame with knapweed ; which fee. 
Bull-wort, or Bishops-weed. n.f [ arnmi , Lat.] An um- 
bTiferous plant with fmall ftriated feeds; the petals of the 
flowers are unequal, and fhaped like a heart. Its feeds are ufed 
in medicine. Miller . 

Bu'llace. n.f. A wild four plum. See Plum. 

In October, and the beginning of November, come fervices, 
medlars, bullaccs ; rofes cut or removed, to come late ; holy- 
oaks, and fuch like. Bacon's Effays, N° 47. 

Bu'llet. n.f [, boulet , Fr.] A round ball of metal, ufually {hot 
out of guns. 

As when the devilifh ironengine wrought 
In deepeft hell, and fram’d by furies skill, 

With windy nitre and quick fulphur fraught. 

And ramm’d with bullet round, ordain’d to kill. Fairy Q^b. i. 
Giafter, their leader, defperatelv fighting amongft the fore- 
moft of the janizaries, was at once fliot with, two bullets, and 
flain. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

And as the built, fo different is the fight ; 

Their mounting fhot is on our fails defign’d : 

Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light, 

And through the yielding planks a pafiage find. Drydcn. 
Bullion, n.f. [billion, Fr.] Gold or filyer in the lump ; un- 
wrought ; uncoined. 

The balance of trade muft of neceflity be returned in coin 
or bullion. Bacon s Advice to Filliers. 

A fecond multitude, 

With wond’rous art, found out the maffy ore, 

Severing each kind, and feumm’d the bullion drofs. 

Milton s Paradife Lofi. 
Bullion is filyer, whofe workmanfhip has no value. And 
thus foreign coin hath no value here for its fiamp, and our coin 
is bullion in foreign dominions. Locke. 

In every veffel there is ftowage for immenfe treafures, when 
the cargo is pure bullion. Addifon on the State of the War . 

Bulli'tion. n.f. [from bullio, Lat.] The a& or ftate of boiling. 
There is to be obferved in thefe diffolutions, which will not 
eafily incorporate, what the effects are, as the bidlition ; the 
precipitation to the bottom ; the ejaculation towards the top ; 
the fufpenfion in the midft ; and the like. Bacons Phyfical Rem. 
Bu'llock. n.f [from bull.] A young bull. 

Why, that’s fpoken like an honeft drover : fo they fell bul- 
locks. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

Some drive the herds ; here the fierce bullock fcorns 
Th’ appointed way, anil funs with threatfiling horns. Cowley. 
Until the tranfportation of cattle into England was prohi- 
bited, the quickeft trade of ready money here was driven by the 
fale of young bullocks. Temple. 

Bu'lly. n.f [Skinner derives this word from burly, as a cor- 
ruption in the pronunciation ; which is very probably right : or 
from bulky, or bull-eyed ; which are lels probable. May it not 
come from bull, the pope’s letter, implying the infolence of thole 
who came inverted with authority from the papal court ?] A 
noify, bluftering, quarrelling fellow : it is generally taken for a 
man that has only the apperance of courage. 

Mine hoft of the garter.— What fays my bully rock ? ; bpealc 
fcholarly and wifely. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wvuljor 

All on a fudden the doors flew open, and in comes a crew ot 
roaring bullies , with their wenches, their dogs, and their bottles. 

L'Ejlrange s Fables. 

’Tis fo ridic’lous, but fo true withal, ’ ^ ... 

A bully cannot fleep without a brawl. Dryden's Jm fat.ni. 
A fcolding hero is, at the worft, a more tolerable charactei 
than a bully in petticoats. Addifon s Freeholder , 3 • 

The little man is a bullym Ids nature, out, .when he gr 
cholerick, I confine him till his wrath is over, 'Auajcn. pe . 
To Bu'lly. v. a. [from the noun.] '1 o overbear With it 

menaces. 

Prentices, parifti clerks, and hectois meet, ^ , , 

Pie that is drunk, or bully d, pays the tie.u. A// ‘* J 
To Bu'lly. ii n. To he noify and quarreilome. 

Bu'lrush. n.f. [from bull and rtejb. j .A J*»g e L aroWS 
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grows in rivers, without knots ; thougn uryaen nas 
the epithet knotty, confounding it, probably, with the 
To make fine cages for the nightingale. 

And bafkets of bulrujhes, was my wont. hpenjer. 

All my praifes are as but a bulrujh caft upon a ftream ; they 
are born up by die ftrength of the current. Drydcn. 

The edo-es were with bending ofiers crown d ; 

The knotty bulrujb next in order flood, ? 

And all within of reeds a trembling wood. Drydcn s Fables. 
BULWARK, n.f. [bolwercke,D utch ; probably only from its 
ftrength and largenefs.] 

I. A fortification ; a citadel. 

But him the fquire made quickly to retreat; 

Encountering fierce with Angle fivord in hand, 

And ’twixt him and his lord did like a bulwark Hand. 

Spenfcr's Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. viii. Jlanz. 1 2. 
Who oft repair 

Their earthen bulwarks ’gainft the ocean flood. Fairfax , b. i. 
Taking awayneedlefs bulwarks, divers were demolifhed up- 
on the fea coafts. Hayward. 

We have bulwarks round us; 

Within our walls are troops enur’d to toil. Addifon s Cato. 
Our naval ftrength is a general bulwark to the Britifh nation. 

Addifon s Freeholder , N° 42. 

2: A fecurity. 

Some making the wars their bulwark, that have before gored 
the gende bofom of peace with pillage and robbery. Shakefp : 

To Bu'lwark. h. a. [from the noun.] To fortify; toftrengthen 
with bulwarks. 

And yet no bulwark'd town, or diftant coaft, 

Preferves the beauteous youth from being feen. Addifon. 
BUM. n.f [ bo?nme , Dutch.] 

1. The buttocks ; the part on which we fit. 

The wifeft aunt telling the faddeft tale, 

Sometime for threefoot ftool miftaketh me, 

Then flip I from her burn, down topples fhe. Shakefp. 

This laid, he gently rais’d the knight. 

And fet him on his bum upright. Hudibras. 

From dufty fhops negledled authours come, 

Martyrs of pies, and relicks of the bum. Dryden's Mackfl. 

The learned Sydenham does not doubt, 

But profound diought will bring the gout ; 

And that with bum on couch we lie, 

Becaufeour reafon’s foar’d too high. IV— n. 

2. It is ufed, in compofition, for any thing mean or low, as bum- 
bailiff. 

Bumba'illjff. n.f. [from bum and bailiff.] A bailiff of the 
meaneft kind ; one that is employed in arrefts. 

Go, Sir Andrew, fcout me for him at the comer of the 
orchard, like a bumbailif. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
Bu'mbard. n.f [wrong .written for bombard ; which fee.] A 
great gun ; a great barrel. 

Yond lame black cloud, yond huge one looks 
Like a foul bumbard, that would fhed his liquour. 

< Shakefp. Temp eft. 

Bumeast. n. f. [falfely written for bombajl ; the etymology of 
which I am now very doubtful of; bombaft and bombafine beino- 
mentioned, with great probability, by 'Junius, as coming from 
boom, a tree, and fein , filk ; the filk or cotton of a tree.] 

1. A cloth made by fewingone fluff upon another; patchwork. 

I he ulual bumbajl or black bits fewed into ermine, our 
Englifn women are made to think very fine. Grew. 

2 . Linen fluffed with cotton ; fluffino-. 

We have received your letters^ full of love. 

And, in our maiden council, rated them 
As CQurtfhip, pieafant jell, and courtefy. 

As bumbajl, and as lining to the time. Shakefp. 

Bump. n.f. [perhaps from bum, as being prominent.] A fwell- 
ing; a protuberance. 

It had upon its brow.a bump as big as a young cockrel’s flone ; 
a perilous knock, and it cried bitterly. Shakefp. Rom. and Jul. 
Not though his teeth are beaten out, his eyes 
hang by a firing, in bumps his forehead rife. Dryden's Juv. 
To Bump a a [from bornbus, Lat.] To make a loud noife, or 
bomb [See Bomb.] It is applied, I think, only to the bittern. 
1 hen to the water’s brink fhe laid her head. 

And as a bittour bumps within a reed, 

; To thee alone, O lake, fhe faid DrvcUn 

ovenfc briU. [fr0n ‘ A CUP fiUed tiU the I ‘ < ! uour fwelfe 

Places his delight 

AH day in plying bumpers, and at night 

Keels to the bawds. Drvdsn’t r * 

X P T f rhiSW ° rd!s of “ncertain etymdog/Yfi 1 : 

min tU a kind 0f woXefs fold?! 

%teblre 4 l£’h h rf i H / d W f l Sn n ° r hcard of fuch de ' 

° e> blefled hcnclf « the change of her condition. 

Vol. I. E' Eft range's Fables. 


Can never dance three fteps with a becoming air. Dryden . 

In his white cloak the magiftrate appears, 

The country bumpkin the fame liv’ry wears. Dryden „ 

It was a favour to admit them to breeding; they might be 
ignorant bumpkins and clowns, if they pleafed. Lode. 

Bu'mpkinly. adj. [from bumpkin.] Having the maimers or 
appearance of a clown ; clownifh. 

He is a fimple, blundering, and yet conceited fellow, who, 
aiming at defer! ption, and the ruftick wonderful, gives an a:r 
of humpkinly romance to all he tells. ClariJJa. 

BUNCH, n.f [buncker, Danifh, the crags of the mountains.] 

1. A hard lump; a knob. 

They will carry their treafures upon the lunches of camels, to 
a people that fhall not profit them. J°/h' xxx - 

He felt the ground, which he had wont to find even and 
foft, to be grown hard with little round balls or bunches , like 
hard boiled eggs. Boyla 

2. A duller; many of the fame kind growing together. 

Vines, with cluft’ring bunches growing. Shakefp. Tempeft. 
Titian faid, that he knew no better rule for the diftribution 
of the lights and fhadows, than his obfervations drawn from a 
bunch of grapes. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

For thee, large bunches load the bending vine. 

And the laft bleffings of the year are thine. Drycleiu 

3* A number of things tied together. 

And on his arms a bunch of keys he bore. Fairy Q. b. ii 
All ? I know not what ye call all ; but if I fought not with 
fifty of them, lam a bunch of radifh. Shakefp. Hemy IV. p. 1. 

Ancient Janus, with his double face. 

And bunch of keys, the porter of the place. Dryden. 

The mother’s bunch of keys; or any thing they cannot hurt 
themfelves with, ferves to divert little children. Locke. 

4. Any thing bound into a knot. 

Upon the top of all his lofty crefl, 

A bunch of hairs difcolour’d diverfly. 

With fprinkled pearl and gold full richly drefl. Fairy Q. b. 1 . 

To Bunch, v. n. [from the noun.] To fwell out in a bunch ; 
to grow out in protuberances. 

It has the refemblance of a large champignon before it is 
opened, bunching out into a large round knob at one end. 

Woodward on Fcjfils. 

Bunchba'cked. adj. [from bunch and back.] Having bunches 
on the back. 

The day fhall come, that thou fhalt wifh for me, 

To help thee curfe this pois’nous hunchback' d toad. Shakefp. 

Bu'nchiness. n. f. [from bunchy.] The quality of being bunchy, 
or growing in bunches. 

Bu'nchy. adj. [from bunch.] Growing into bunches; knotty. 
He is more efpecially diflinguifhed from other birds, by his 
bunchy tail, and the fhortnefs of his legs. Grew's Mufceum. 

BU'NDLE. n. f [bynble, Sax\ from bynb.] 

1. A number of things bound together. 

As to the bundles of petitions in parliament, they were, for 
the moil part, petitions of private perfons. Hale's Law of Engl. 

Try, lads, can you this bundle break; 

Then bids the youngeft of the fix 

Take up a well-bound heap of flicks. Swift. 

In the north, they bind them up in fmall bundles , and make 
fmall ricks ^of them. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

2. A roll ; any thing rolled up cylindrically. 

She carried a great bundle of Flanders lace under her arm • 
but finding herfelf overloaden, fhe dropped the good man, and 
brought away the bundle. Spectator, N° 4 no . 

I bu ndle. -u. a. [from the noun.] To tie in a bundle /to 
tie together ; with up. 

We ought to put things together, as well as we can, do&rin* 
caufa-, but, after all, feveral things will not be bundled up to- 
gether, under our terms and ways of fpeaking; Locke. 

See how the double nation lies; 

Like a rich coat with skirts of frize ; 

As if a man, in making pofies. 

Should bundle thirties up with rofes. 

BUNG n.f [«*, Welch.] A ftopple for a barrel. A 

After three nights are expired, the next morning pull out the 
bung flick, or plug. it/r * • 

To Bung. v. a. [from the noun.] To ftop ; to clofe up. 

Bu nghole n f. [from bung and bale.] The hole at which the 
filed, and which is afterward Hopped up 
... , h >' may not imagination trace the noble dull of Alexander, 

-r Dm"r, 't Hopping a bungbok. Sbahffi 

To BU NGLE . . V. n. [See Bungler.] To perform clumfilf.' 

When men want light, J 

They make but bungling work. Dryden's Span if Friar 
Fetters to me are not feldom opened, and then fealed in a 
bungling manner before they come to my hands. Swift to Pate 

T VSSL%r T ° •** ■ " «•"%< i •<£ 

Other devils, that fuggeft by-treafons 
Do botch and bungle up damnation, 

With parches, colours, and with forms being fctcht 
10m glift ring femblances of piety. Shakefp. Hinny V. 
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T hey make lame mifchief, though they mean it well : 
Their int’reft is not finely drawn, and hid, 

, But feams are coarfely bungled up, and feen. Dryden' s D. Seb. 

Bu'ncle. n.f. [from the verb.] A botch ; an awkwardnefs; an 
inaccuracy ; a clumfy performance. 

Errours and bungles are committed, when the matter is inapt 
or contumacious. Qn Creation. 

Bu NGLER. n.f. [ bivngler , Welch ; q. bony gler, i. e. the laft or 
loweft of the profeflion. Davies. J A bad workman; a clumfy 
performer ; a man without skill. 1 

Painters, at the firft, were fuch bunglers , and fo rude, that, 
when they drew a cow or a hog, they were fain to write over 
the head what it was ; otherwife the beholder knew not what to 
make of it. Peacham on Drawing. 

Hard features every bungler can command ; 

To draw true beauty {hews a mailer’s hand. Dry den. 

A bungler thus, who fcarce the nail can hit, 

With driving wrong will make the pannel fplit. Swift. 

Bu NGLINGLV. adv. [from bungling.] Clumfily ; awkwardly. 
To denominate them monfters, they muft have had fome 
f\ ftem of parts, compounded of folids and fluids, that executed, 
though but bunglingly , their peculiar functions. Bentley. 

Bunn. n.f. [bunclo , Span.] A kind of fweet bread. 

Thy fongs are fweeter to mine ear. 

Than to the thirfty cattle rivers clear ; 

Or winter porridge to the lab’ring youth. 

Or bums and fugar to the damfePs tooth. Gays Pajlorals. 

Bunt, n.f [corrupted, as Skinner thinks, from bent.] A fwell- 
ing part ; an increafing cavitv. 

The Wear is a frith, reaching flopewife through the ooze; 
from the land to low water mark, and having in it a bunt or 
cod, with an eye-hook, where the fifh entering, upon the com- 
ing back with the ebb, are flopped from iffuing out again, for- 
faken by the water, and left dry on the ooze. Carew. 

To Bunt. v. n. [from the noun.] To fwell out, as the fail 
bunts out. 

Bu'nter. n. f A cant word for a woman who picks up rags 
about the ftreet ; and ufed, by way of contempt, for any low 
vulgar woman. 

BUnting. n.f The name of a bird. 

Then my dial goes not true ; I took this lark for a bunting. 

Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

BUOY. n.f. [boue 9 or boye, Fr. boy a, Span.] A piece of cork or 
wood floating on the water, tied to a weight at the bottom. 

The fifhermen, that walk upon the beach. 

Appear like mice ; and yond tall anchoring bark 
Diminifli’d to her cock ; her cock a buoy, 

Almoft too fmall for fight. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Like buoys, that never fink into the flood. 

On learning’s furface we but lie and nod. Pope's Dunciad. 

To Buoy. v. a. [from the noun. The u is mute in both.] To 
keep afloat ; to bear up by fpecifick lightnefs. 

All art is ufed to fink epifcopacy, and launch prefbytery in 
England ; which was lately buoyed up in Scotland, by the like 
artifice of a covenant. K. Charles. 

The w T ater which rifes out of the abyfs, for the fupply of 
fprings and rivers, would not have flopped at the furface of the 
earth, but marched diredlly up into the atmofphere, wherever 
there was heat enough in the air to continue its afcent, and 
buoy it up. Woodward' s Nat. Hijl. 

To Buoy. v.n. To float. 

Rifing merit will buoy up at lafl. Pope's Effay on Grit. 

Buo'yancy. n.f. [from buoyant.'] The quality of floating. 

All the winged tribes owe their flight and buoyancy to it. 

Der ham's Phyfico-Theology . 

Buo'yant. adj. [from buoy.] Floating; light; that which will 
not fink. 

I fwom with the tide, and the water under me was buoyant. 

Dry den. 

His once fo vivid nerves. 

So full of buoyant fpirit, now no more 

Infpire the courfe. Toomfon' s Autumn, l. 455. 

Bur, Bour, Bor, come from the Sax. bup, an inner-chamber, 
or place of fhade and retirement. Gibfons Camden. 

Bur. n.f. [bour re, Fr. is down-, the bur being filled with a foft 
tomentum, or down.] A rough head of a plant, which flicks to 
the hair or cloaths. 

Nothing teems, 

But hateful docks, rough thirties, keckfies, burs, 

Lofing both beauty and utility. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Hang off, thou cat, thou bur ; vile thing, let loofe ; 

Or I will fhake thee from me like a ferpent. Shakefp. 

Dependents and fuitors are always the burs , and fometimes 
the briers of favourites. Wotton. 

Whither betake her 

From the chill dew, amonpdl rude burs and thirties. Milton. 

And where the vales with violets once were crown’d, 

Now knotty burs and thorns difgrace the ground. Dryden. 
A fellow ftuck like a bur, that there was no fhaking him off. 

Arbuthnot's Hijl. of J. Bull. 

Bu'rbot. n.f. A fifh full of prickles. Diet. 

Bu'ruelais. n.f A fort of grape. See Vine. 
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BURDEN. «./[byjr5en. Sax. and therefore properly written 
burtbo,. It is fuppofed to come from bu,do, Ut. a male 
onus from an afs.] laie > as 

1. A load; fomething to be carried. 

Camels have their provender 
Only for bearing burdens, and fore blows 
for finking under them. Shakefp. Ccrlolanv, 

It is of ufe in lading of fliips, and may help m fhew w£ 
lurdm m the feveral kinds they will bear. Bacon's Phf U 

2. Something grievous or wearifome. )J ' 

Couldft thou fupport 

That burden, heavier than the earth to bear? Par. Lot} h 
None of the things they are to learn, fhould eve/be made*! 
burden to them, or impofed on them as a talk. t 1. 

Deaf, giddy, helplefs, left alone, 

To all my friends a burden grown. c„, 

3. A birth : now obfolete. 

Thou hadft a wife once, called ^Emilia, 

That bore thee at a burden two fair fons. Rhni.a. 

4. The verfe repeated in a fong. 

At ev’ry clofe fhe made, th’ attending throng 
Reply’d, and bore the burden of the fong. Dryden' s Fab 

5* The quantity that a fhip will carry ; or the capacity of a fhin* 
To BUrden. v. a. [from the noun.] To load; to incumber. 
Burden not thyfelf above thy power. Ecchis, xiii 2* 

I mean not that other men be eafed, and you burdened 

n Cor. viii. 17. 

Bu rdener. n. f. [from burden.] A loader ; an oppreffour. 
Bu'rdenous. adj. [from burden.] 

1 . Grievous ; oppreflive ; wearifome. 

Make no jeft of that which hath fo earneftly pierced me 
through, nor let that be light to thee, which to me is fo burde- 

r Sidney, b. i. 

2. Ufelefs. 

To what can I be ufeful, wherein ferve. 

But to fit idle on the houfliold hearth, 

A bur d' nous drone ; to vifitants a gaze. Milton's Agonifes. 
Burdensome, adj. [from burden.] Grievous; troublefome to 
be born. 

His leifure told him, that his time was come. 

And lack of load made his life burdenfome. Milton. 

Could I but live till burdenfome they prove. 

My life would be immortal as my love. Dryden s Ind. Emp. 
Afflftances always attending us, upon the eafy condition of 
our prayers, and by which the moft burdenfome duty will be- 
come light and eafy. Rogers . 

Bu'rdensomeness: n.f [from burdenfome.] Weight; heavi- 
nefs ; uneafinefs to be born. 

BUrdock. n.f. See Dock. 

Bureau', n. f. [ bureau , Fr.] A chert of drawers. It is pro- 
nounced as if it were fpelt buro. 

For not the desk with filver nails. 

Nor bureau of expence, 

Nor ftandifh well japan’d, avails 
To writing of good fenfe. Swift. 

Burg. n.f. See Burrow. 

Bu rgage, n.f [from burg, or burrow.] A tenure proper to 
cities and towns, whereby men of cities or burrows hold their 
lands or tenements of the king, or other lord, for a certain yearly 
rent. Ccwel. 

The grofs of die borough is furveyed together in the begin- 
ning of the county ; but there are fome other particular bur- 
gages thereof, mentioned under the titles of particular mens pof- 
feflions. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Bu'rgamot. n.f. [bergamottc, Fr.] A fpecies of pear. 
Bu'rganet. 1 n.f. [from bourginote, Fr.] A kind of hcl- 
Bu'rgonet. ) met. 

Upon his head his gliftering burganet. 

The which was wrought by wonderous device, 

And curioufly engraven, be did fit. Spenfer's Muiopotmos. 

This day I’ll wear aloft my burgonet, 

Ev’11 to affright thee with the view thereof. Shakefp. H. VI. 

The demy Adas of this earth, the arm 
And burgonet of man. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

I was page to a footman, carrying after him his pike and 
burganet. Hakewell on Providence. 

BURGEO'IS. n.f [bourgeois, Fr.] 

1 . A citizen ; a burgefs. 

It is a republick itfelf, under the protection of the eight an- 
cient cantons. There are in it an hundred burgeois, and about 
a thoufand fouls. Addifon on Italy. 

2. A type of a particular fort, probably fo called from him who 
firft ufed it ; as. 

Laugh where we muft, be candid where we can. 

But vindicate the ways of God to man. Pope. 

Bu'rgess. n.f. [bourgeois, Fr.] 

1. A citizen ; a freeman of a city, or corporate town. 

2. A reprefentative of a town corporate. 

The whole cafe was difperfed by the knights of fhires, and 
burgejfes of towns, through all the veins of the land. Wotton. 
BURGH, n. f [See Burrow.] A corporate town or burrow. 
Many towns in Cornwal, when they were firft allowed to 

2 fend 
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fend burgeffes to the parliament, bore another proportion to 
London "than now; for feveral of thefe burghs fend two bur- 
gefles, whereas London itfelf fends but four. Graunt. 

Bu rgher, n.f. [from burgh.] One who has a right to certain 
privileges in this or that place. Locrce. 

It irks me, the poor dappled fools, 

Being native burghers of this defart city, 

Should in their own confines, with forked heads;, 

Have their round haunches gor’d. Shakefp. As you like it. 
After the multitude of the common people was difmifled, 
and the chief of the burghers fent for, the imperious letter was 
read before the knights of the order, and the better fort of ci- 
tizens. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Bu'rghership. n.f. [from burgher.] The privilege of a bur- 
gher. 

Bu’rchmaster. See Burgomaster. 

Bij'rglar. n. f. [See Burglary.] The crime of houfe- 
breaking. 

BURGLARY, n.f. [from burg, a houfe, and larron, a thief.] 
In the natural fignification of the word, is nothing but the rob- 
bing; of a houfe : but as it is a term of art, our common lawy- 
ers rdlrain it to robbing a houfe by night, or breaking in with 
an intent to rob, or do fome other felony. 'I 'he like offence 
committed by day, they call houfe-robbing, by a peculiar name. 

Cowel. 

What fay you, father? Burglary is but a venial fin among 
foldiers. Drydcris Sfanijh Friar. 

Burgomaster, n.f [from burg R\\&mafter.] One employed 
in the government of a city. 

They chufe their councils and hurgomaflers out of the bur- 
geois, as in the other governments of Switzerland. Addifon. 
Burh, is a tower ; and from that, a defence or protedtion ; fo 
Cwenburh is a woman ready to aflift ; Cuthbur, eminent for af- 
fiftance. Gibfm s Camden. 

Bu rial, n. f, [ from to bury.] 

1. I he acl of burying ; fepulture ; interment. 

Nor would we deign him burial of his men. Shakefp. 

See my wealthy Andrew dock’d in fand. 

Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, 

T o kils her bt rial. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Your body I fought, and had I found 
Defign’d for burial in your native ground. Dryden' s JEneid. 

2. The adl of placing any thing under earth or water. 

W e have great lakes, both fait and frefh ; we ufe them for 

burials of fome natural bodies : for we find a difference of 
things buried in earth, and things buried in water. Bacon. 

3. The church fervice for funerals. 

1 he office of the church is performed by the parifh prieft, 
at the time of his interment, if not prohibited unto perfons ex- 
communicated, and laying violent hands on themfelves, by a 
rubrick of the burial fervice. Aylif/s Parer™,,. 

• , RIE 5' [from bury.-[ He that buries; he that performs 
the act of interment. 

Let one fpirit of the firftborn Cain 

. Reign in all bofoms, that, each heart beino- f e t 

On bloody courfes, the rude feene may end, 

m'» A /'U dark, r f fp e th t'r V T 0f thedead - Shakefp. Henry IV. 
tit- [Hench.] A graving tool ; a graver, 

• . VV 1S hlC ^ th . e giver’s burine upon copper, or the corrod- 
mgs of aquafortis, which engrave and indent the characters, - 
that they can never be defaced. Government of the Tongue 

Burlace. n.f [corruptly written for burdelais.j A fort of 
grape. See Vine. . J 

^ f To drefs cloth as fullers do. jy.gf 

BURLE SQuE. adj. [Fr. from burlare, Ital. to jeft.] Jocular - 

Sg£ aUghter ’ Unnatural ° r i^uage 

Homer, in his character of Vulcan and Therfites in his 

T;-° f n- IarS ^ nd Venus » in his behaviour of Irus ’ and in 
?/- Sr P afia ges, has been obferved to have Japfed into ’the bur 
lefque character, and to have departed from rW r 

hen a man lays out a twelvemonth on the fpots in thf> 

T.» r . . [t „ *£§ rriS 

herd n“not°Tt e E a PP ' y R div!ne t0 a mod e™ f*me- 
frquence ; otherwife Homerwould iZTeff WsYwr^T'’ 

,,J 'y from teZ, IZSrSId. ff'flT imaEine! 11 
foe ; bulky ; tumid. J f ftatUre '> § reat of 

ed f ’ °n r CUt n0t OW boned 

Jove on mySe tho’ “* mV ^ !n ** I' befeech 

y “ eeS > thou ma y » be turned into hobnoiils. 

It was the orator's own / ; , S,M typ- Henry VI. p . 

ra.or s own burly way of nonfenfe. Cowley. 
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Away with all your Carthaginian flate, 1 

Let vanquifh’d Hannibal without doors wait, > 

Too burly and too big to pafs my narrow gate. 3 Dryfeih 
Herhufband, it feems, being a very burly man, fhe thought' 
it would be lefs trouble for her to bring away little Cupid. 

Addifon. Spectator, N° 499* 

To BURN. v. a. [bejinafi, Saxon s] 

I. To confume with fire. 

That where fhe fed his amorous defires 
With foft complaints, and felt his hotteft fires, 

There other flames might wafte his earthly part. 

And burn his limbs, where love had turn'd his heart. Dryden * 
O that I could but weep, to vent my paflion ! 

But this dry forrow burns up all my tears. Dryden' s Sp. Fr. 
A flefhy excrefcence, becoming exceeding hard, is fuppofed 
to demand extirpation, by burning away the induration, oT. 
amputating. Sharp’s Surgery . 

2 . To wound or hurt with fire or heat. 

Hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for burning, wound 
for wound, flripe for flripe. Exodus , xxi. 25. 

To Burn. v. n. 

1. To be on fire ; to be kindled* 

The barge fhe fat in, like a burnifh’d throne, 

Burnt on the water. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra » 

O coward confcience ! how doft thou afflict me ? 

The light burns blue — Is it not dead midnight ? 

Cold trembling drops ftand on my trembling flefh. Shakefp . 

Oh ! prince, oh ! wherefore burn your eyes ? and why 
Is your fweet temper turn’d to fury ? Rowe's Royal Convert : 

2. 1 o be inflamed wiih paflion. 

When I burnt in defire to queftion them further, they made 

themfelves air, into which they vanifhed* Shakefp * Macbeth . 

f ranio, I burn, I pine, I perifli Tranio, 

If I atchievenot this young modeftgirl. Shakefp • 

3. To a£l as fire. 

Thefe things fling him 

So venomoufly, that burning lhame detains him 
From his Cordelia. Shakefp. King Lear. 

In Raleigh mark their every glory mix’d ; 

Raleigh, the fcourge of Spain ! whofe breaft with all 
The fage, the patriot, and the hero burn'd. Tbomfon . 

4* To be hot. 

I had a glimpfe of him ; but he fhot by me 
Like a young hound upon a burning feent. Dryden' sSp. Fr. 
Burn. n.f. [from the verb*] A hurt caufed by fire. 

We fee the phlegm of vitriol is a very effectual remedy 
again ft burns. Boyk% 

BUrner. n.f [from burn.] Aperfon that burns any thino-. 

Bu rnet. n.f. [pimpinella, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

The common bumet is found wild in great plenty upon dry 
chalky hills ; yet is often cultivated in gardens for medicinal 

ufcs - Millar . 

The even mead that erft brought fweetly forth 

The freckled cowflip, Burnet, and green clover. Shakefp: 

Burning, n.f. [from burn.] Fire; flame; flate of inflamma- 
tion. 

1 he mind furely, of itfelf, can feel none of the burnings of a 
lever. Soi th 

In liquid burnings , or on dry to dwell, 

Is all the fad variety of hell. Dryden’ s State of Innocence. 

71 A i [ fronl Hrmng and glafs.J Aglafswhich 
collcflsthe lays of the lun into a narrow compafs, and fo in- 
creafes their force. 

1 he appetite of her eye did feem to fcorch me up like a 
burmng-glajs. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Love is of the nature of a burning-glafs, which, kept flill in 
. one place, fireth ; changed often, it doth nothing. Suckling 
U diadem, thou centre of ambition, 6 

Where all its different lines are reconciled 

To BU^NIShT f tr’f-W* t°*y- Dryden and Lee. 
glofsto. H ' 1 ^ r-] T ° polifll > to S* ve a 

The barge fhe fat in, like a burnijh'd throne, 

Mifl°k. ^ Shak ‘JP' Ant0 «y an d Cleopatra. 

T not ^ or mv complexion, 

1 he fh ad ow’d livery of xhc burnijh'd fun, 
lo whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. Shake* 

aRe a plate of them, and burnijh it as thev do iron. Bacon 
The frame of burnijh'd fteel, that cart a glare 
'T -p ar > and feem d to thaw the freezing air. Drvdem 
To Bur nish. v. n. To grow bright or gloflv. ; 4 

aii X - 6611 ^ na ^ e ^ u man form, 

All ftain d with infamy and vice, 

Leap from the dunghill in a trice, 

Burnijh, and make a gawdy fhow, 

Become a gen ral, peer, and beau* « . A 

iUout"' *• C ° f UnCertain oology,] To grow; '{ a 

P T l nS th , Cy COuld d °’ while Saturn the throne 
tire Juno burnijh'd, or young J OV e was grown. 

To fhoot, and fpread, and burnijh int 

Mrsj 
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Mrs. Primly’s great belly ; ffie may lace It down before, but 
it bumijbes on her lips. Congreve s Way of the World. 

Bu'rnisher. n.f [from burnijh.] 

1. The perfonthat burniffies or poliffies. 

2. The tool with which bookbinders give a glofs to the leaves of 
books ; it is commonly a dog’s tooth fet in a flick. 

Burnt, [particip. pajf. of burn .] 

I find it very difficult to know. 

Who, to refreffi th’ attendants to a grave, 

Burnt claret firft, or Naples bifket gave. King s Cooler y . 

Burr, n.f [See Bur.] The lobe or lap of the ear. Dtii. 
Burr Bump. [In a fhip.] A pump by the fide of a (hip, into 
which a llaff feven or eight foot long is put; having a burr or 
knob of wood at the end, which is drawn up by a rope faften- 
ed to the middle of it, called alfo a bilge pump. Harris. 

Bu'rras Pipe. [With furgeons.] An inftrument or veffel uledto 
keep corroding powders in, as vitriol, precipitate. Harris. 
Bu'rrel. n.f. A fort of pear, otherwife called the red butter 
pear, from its fmooth, delicious, and foft pulp, which is ripe in 
the end of September. Phillips's World of Words. 

Bu'rrel Fly. [from bourreler , Fr. to execute; to torture.] An 
infedl, called alfo oxfly, gadbee , or breeze. Dill. 

Bu'rrel Shot, [from bourreler , to execute, Fr. and Jhot.] In gun- 
nery. Small bullets, nails, {tones, pieces of old iron, &c. put 
into cafes, to be difeharged out of the ordnance ; a fort of cafe- 
fhot. Harris. 

Bu'rrock. n.f. A fmall wear or dam, where wheels are laid in 
a river for catching of fifli. Phillips's World of Words. 

Bu'rrow, Berg, Burg, Burgh, n.f [derived from the Saxon 
bupj, byps, a city, tower, or cattle. Gibfon’s Camden .] 

1 . A corporate town, that is not a city, but fuch as fends burgeffes 

to the parliament. All places that, in former days, were called 
borough , were fuch as were fenced or fortified. . Cow el. 

King of England {halt thou be proclaim’d 
In ev’ry burrow , as we pafs along. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. fii. 
Poffeffion of land was the original right of eledtion among 
the commons ; and burrows were entitled to fit, as they were 
poffeflfed of certain trads. _ Temple. 

2. The holes made in the ground by conies.. 

When they {hall fee his creft up again, and the man in 
blood, they will out of their burrows , like conies after rain, and 
revel all with him. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

To Bu'rrow. v. n. [from the noun.] To make holes in the 
ground ; to mine, as conies or rabbits. 

w Some Ilrew fand among their corn, which, they fay, pre- 
vents mice and rats burrowing in it; becaufe of its falling into 
their ears. , , MortUntr. 

Little finufes would often form, and burrow underneath. 

Sharp's Surgery. 

Bu rsar, n- f [burfarius, Lat.] 

1 . The treafurer of a college. j . 

2. Students fent as exhibitioners to the univerfities in Scotland 

by each prefbytery, from whom they have a fmall yearly allow- 
ance for four years. _ 

Burse, n.f. [bourfe, Fr. burfa, Lat. a purfe ; or from byrja , Lat. 
the exchange of Carthage.] An exchange where merchants 
meet, and lhops are kept ; fo called, becaufe the fign o the 
purfe was anciently fet over fuch a place ; whence the Exchange 
in the Strand was termed Britain’s Burfe by James I. Phillips. 
To BURST, v. n. I burjl ; I have burjl , or burjlen. [bupycan, 

Saxon.] 

1. To break, or fly open. /r n. n 

So (hall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy preffes fflall 
burjl out with new wine. Prov ' 111 • l0 * 

2. To fly afunder. 

Yet am I thankful ; if my heart were great, 

’Twould burjl at this. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

2. To break away ; to fpring. 

You burjl , ah cruel ! from my arms. 

And fwiftly (hoot along the mall, 

Or foftly glide by the canal. rope. 

4. To come fuddenly. 

> T A refolved villain, 

Whofe bowels fuddenly burjl out ; the king 

Yet fpeaks, and, peradventure, may recover. Shakcjp. 

If the worlds 

In worlds inclos'd, lhou’d on Ins fenfes hurjl. 

He wou’d abhorrent turn. Thomfin s Summer, l. 3 o. 

e To come bv violence. 

J * Well didtt thou, Richard, to fupprefs thy voice ; 

For had the paliions of thy heart burjl out, 

I fear, we flrould have feen decypherd there 
More ranc’rous fpight. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. 1. 

Where is the notable paffage over the over Euphrates, turf- 
ing out by the vallies of the ™ untain A " 
the plains of Mefopotanua, then 

To Burst, v. a. To break fuddenly; to make a qurck an 
violent difruption. 
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My breaft I’ll burjl with {framing of my courage, 

And from my ffioulders crack my arms afunder, 

But I will chaftife this high-minded {trumpet. Shakefp. 

He fatten’d on my neck, and bellow’d out, 

As if he would burjl heav’n. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Mofes faith alfo, the fountains of the great abyfs were burjl 
afunder, to make the deluge ; and what means this abyfs, and 
the burfting of it, if reftrained to Judea ? what appearance is 
there of this difruption there l Burnet's Theory. 

If the juices of an animal body were, fo as by the mixture 
of the oppofites, to caufe an ebullition, they would burjl the 
veflels. Arbuilmot on Aliments. 

Burst, n.f [from the verb.] A fudden difruption; a Hidden 
and violent adtion of any kind. 

Since I was man, 

Such Iheets of fire, fuch burjl of horrid thunder, 

Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Down they came, and drew 
The whole roof after them, with burjl of thunder, 

Upon the heads of all. Milton s Agoniflcs, l. 1650. 

Imprifon’d fire, in the clofe dungeons pent. 

Roar to get loofe, and ftruggle for a vent, 

Eating their way, and undermining all. 

Till with a mighty burjl whole mountains fall. Addifon. 
Burst. \ participial adj. [from burjl.] Difeafed with a her- 
Bu'rsten. 5 ni a, or rupture. 

Bu'rsteness. n.f. [from burjl. ] A rupture, or hernia. 
Bu'rstwort. n.f. [from burjl and ivort ; herniana, Lat. ] An 
herb good againft ruptures. Difi. 

Burt, n.f A flat fiffi of the turbot kind. 

To Bu'rthen. V. a. ) g BURDEN. 

Bu'rthen. n.f S 

Sacred to ridicule his whole life long. 

And the fad burthen of fome merry fong. Pope. 

Bu'rton. n.f [In a {hip.] A fmall tackle to be fattened any 
where at pleafure, conftfting of two fingle pullies, for hoifting 
fmall things in or out. Phillips's World of Words. 

Bu'ry. \ n.f [from bupg, Sax.] A dwelling-place ; a termina- 
Be'ry. 3 tion ftill added to the names of feveral places; as, Al- 
dermanbury, St. Edmund's bury. Phillips's World of Words. 
Bu'ry. n.f. [corrupted from borough. ] 

It is his nature to dig himfelf buries , as the coney doth; 
which he doth with very great celerity. Grew. 

To BU'RY. v. a. [bypigean, Saxon.] 

1. To inter; to put into a grave. 

When he lies along, 

After your way his tale pronounc’d, {hall bury 

His reafons with his body. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

2. To inter, with the rites and ceremonies of fepulture. 

Slave, thou haft {lain me ! 

If ever thou wilt thrive, bury my body. Shakefp. King Lear . 

If you have kindnefs left, there fee me laid ; 

To bury decently the injur’d maid. 

Is all the favour. Waller. 

3. To conceal; to hide. 

This is the way to make the city flat, 

And bury all, which yet diftinctly ranges, 

In heaps and piles of ruin. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

4. To place one thing within another. 

A tearing groan did break 
The name of Antony ; it was divided 
Between her heart and lips ; {he render’d life, 

Thy name fo bury'd in her. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. . 

Bu'r ying-pl ace. n.f A place appointed tor the fepulture 0 1 

dead bodies. ......... , 

The place was formerly a church-yard, and has {till ieveral 

marks in it of graves and burying-places. Spectator, N J 110. 

BUSH, n.f [ bois , Fr.] 

1. A thick {hrub. 

Eft through the thick they heard one rudely rulh. 

With noife whereof, he, from his lofty fteed, 

Down fell to ground, and crept into a bujh. 

To hide his coward head from dying dread. Fairy As b ' lj * 
The poller, and exaHor of fees, juftifies the refemblance Qt 
the courts of juftice to the bujh, whereunto while the ffieep Hies 
for defence from the weather, he is fure to bfe part of thefleece. 

Bacon's Effays , JN 47* 

Her heart was that ftrange bujh, whofe facred fire, 
Religion did not confume, but infpire 
Such piety, fo chafte ufe of God’s day. 

That what we turn to feaft, fhe turn’d to pray. Donne. 

With fuch a care, 

As rofes from their llalks we tear, 

When we would ftill prefer them new, Waller. 

And frefh as on the bujh they grew. 

The facred ground 

Shall weeds and pois’nous plants rrfufe to bear * , , y 

Each common bujh {hall Syrian rofes wear. J are 

2. A bough of a tree fixed up at a door, to ffiew that hq 


fold there. 


If 


Donnh 
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Tf it be true, that good wine needs no bujh,' tis true that a 
Ji p,ay needs no eclogue. Shakefp. J you He 

ToBusa/».». [from the noun.] _ To grow thick. 

115 1 he refes bvjhing round 

About her slow’d ; half Hooping to (upport . 

Each flowfrof tender ftalk. Milton's Far. Lojl, b. »x. 

A gulhing fountain broke 

Around it, and above, for ever green, •> m ir 

The Lufhmg alders form’d a fhady feene. Pope s Odyjfcy. 

Bu'siiel. n.f [boifjeau, Cr.buffeUui, low Lat.] 

r A mfeafure containing eight gallons ; a itn. e. > 7 r 

His reafons are as two grains of wheat hid in two buJheU ol 
chaff; you Avail feek all day ere you find them ; and when you 
have them, they are not worth the fearch. ■ Ji 

2. It is ufed, in common language, indefinitely for a large quan- 

tlt 'The worthies of antiquity bought the rareft piaures with 
hejbeh of gold, without counting the weight or the number ot 
& Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 

o V BMs of a cart-wheel. Irons within the hole of the nave, to 
preferve it from wearing, [from bouche, Fr. a mouth.] Ditt. 

Bu'shiness. n.f [from bv/hyJ] The quality of being buftiy. 

Bu'shment. n.f [from bijh.] A thicket; a clutter of butties. 
Princes thought how they might difeharge the earth of woods, 
briars, bujhjnents, and waters, to make it more habitable and fer- 
t jl e . Raleigh's Hijlory of the Wo mid. 

Bu'shy. adj. [from bujh.] 

1. Thick; full of fmall branches, nothigh. 

The gentle ffiepherd fat befide a fpring, 

All in theihadow of a bujhy brier. Spenfer s Fajloials. 

Generally the cutting away of boughs and fuckers at the root 
and body, doth make trees grow high ; and, contrariwife, the 
polling and cutting of the top, make them fpread and grow 
bujhy. Bacons Nat . Hijlory, N° 424. 

2. Thick like a bufh. 

Statues of this god, with a thick bujhy beard, are ftill many 
of them extant in Rome. Addifon on Italy. 

3. Full of butties. 

The kids with pleafure browfe the bujhy plain ; 

The fliow’rs are grateful to the fwelling grain. Dryden. 

Bu'siless. adj. [from bufy.] At leifure; without bufinefs ; un- 
employed. 

Thefe fweet thoughts do even refrefh my labour, 

Mott bufilefs when I do it. Shakefp. 

Bu'sily. adv. [from bufy.] With an air of importance; with 
an air of hurry ; adlively ; importunately. 

Or if too bufly they will enquire 
Into a victory, which we difdain, 

Then let them know, the Belgians did retire. 

Before the patron faint of injur’d Spain. Dryden. 

Bu'siness. n.f [from bufy.] 

1. Employment; multiplicity of affairs. 

Mutt bufinefs thee from hence remove ? 

Oh ! that’s the worft difeafe of love. Donne. 

2. An affair. In this fenfe it has tho plural. 

Beftow 

Your needful counfel to our btfinejfes , 

Which crave the inftant ufe. Shakefp. King Lear. 

3. The fubjecl of bufinefs; the affair or object that engages the 


care. 


You are fo much the bufinefs of our fouls, that while you 
are in fight, we can neither look nor think on any elfe ; there 
are no eyes for other beauties. Dryden. 

The great bufinefs of the fenfes, being to take notice of what 
hurts or advantages the body. Locke. 

4. Serious engagement, in oppofition to trivial tranfa£tions. 

I never knew one, who made it his bufinefs to lafh the faults 
of other writers, that was not guilty of greater himfelf. Addif. 

He had bufinefs enough upon his hands, and was only a poet 
by accident. Prior's Preface. 

When diverfion is made the bufinefs andftudy of life, though 
the actions chofen be in themfelves innocent, the excels will 
render them criminal. Rogers. 

5. Right of adlion. 

\'V hat bufinefs has a tortoife among the clouds ? L'Ef range. 

6. A point ; a matter of queftion ; fomethine to be examined^or 
confidered. 

Fitnefs to govern, is a perplexed bufinefs ; fome men, fome 
nations, excel in the one ability, fome in the other. Bacon. 

7* Something to be tranfafled. 

They were far from the Zidonians, and had no bufinefs with 
any one. Judges, xviii. y. 

o. something required to be done. 

To thofe people that dwell under or near the equator, this 
ipring would be moft peftilent ; as for thofe countries that 
are nearer the poles, in which number are our own, and the 
molt confiderable nations of the world, a perpetual fpring will 
not do their bufinefs ; they mutt have longer days, a nearer ap- 
proach of the fun. p j 

S' T ° d ° To kill, deftroy, or ruin him. ^ 

n.f [bnfque, Fr.] A piece of fteel or whal< 
oy women to ftrengthen their ftays. 

vpi. i, 


BUS 

Off with that happy hujk, which! envy. 

That ftill can be, and ftill can ftand fo nigh. vonm. 

Bu'skin. n.f [brofeken, Dutch.] 

r. A kind of half boot ; a ttioe which comes to the midle fc . 

The foot was dreffed in a fhort pair of crimfon velve f- 
kins ; in fome places open, to {hew the fairnels of the lkim 

Sometimes Diana he her takes to be. 

But miffeth bow, and {hafts, and buskins to her knee. 

Spenfer’ s Fairy gheen, b. 1. cant. w.Jtanz. ID* 

There is a kind of rufticity in all thofe pompous verfes ; 
fomewhat of a holiday ffiepherd ftrutting in his uoim^/- 

2. A* kind of high ffioe wore by the ancient a&ors of tragedy, to 

raife their ftature. ...... 

Great Fletcher never treads in buskins here. 

Nor greater Johnfon dares in focks appear. Dryden. 

In her belt light the comick Mufe appears, , . 

When ffie, with borrow’d pride the buskin wears. Smith. 
Bu'skined. adj. [from buskin.] Dreffed in bufkins. 

Or what, though rare, of later age. 

Ennobl’d hath the buskin' d ftage ? Milton . 

Here, arm’d with filver bows, in early dawn, 

Her buskin' d virgins trac’d the dewy lawn. Pope. 

Bu'sky. adj. [written more properly by Milton , bosky. See 
Bosky.] Woody; ffiaded with woods; overgrown with 

trees. 

How bloodily the fun begins to peer 
Above yon husky hill ! Shakefp. Henry I v . p. 1. 

BUSS. n.f. [bus, the mouth, Iriffi ; baifer , Fr.] 

1. A kifs ; a falute with the lips. 

Thou doft give me flattering bujfes. — By my troth, 1 kils 
thee with a moft conftant heart. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

Some fquire perhaps you take delight to rack. 

Who vifits with a gun, prefents with birds. 

Then gives a fmacking bufs. Pope. 

2 . A boat for fiffiing. [ bujfe , German.] 

If the king would enter towards building fuch a number of 
boats and bujfes, as each company could eaftly manage, it would 
be an encouragement both of honour and advantage. Temple. 
To Buss. v. a. [from the noun.] 1 o kifs ; to falute with the 
lips. 

Yonder walls, that partly front your town, 

Yond towers, whofe wanton tops do bufs the clouds, 

Mutt kifs their feet. Shakefp. Troilus and Greff da. 

Go to them with this bonnet in thy hand, 

Thy knee buffing theftones; for, in fuch bufinefs, 

Adlion is eloquence. Shakefp. Coriolanus* 

Bust, n.f [bufto, Ital.] A ftatue reprefenting a man to his 
breaft. 

Agrippa, or Caligula, is a common coin, but a very extra- 
ordinary bujl ; and a Tiberius, a rare coin, but a common bujt. 

* Addifon on Italy. 

Ambition figh’d : fhe found it vain to truft 
The faithlefs column, and the crumbling bujl. Pope. 

Bu'stard. n.f. [bijlarde, Fr.] A wild turkey. 

His facrifices were phenicopters, peacocks, bujlards, turkeys, 
pheafants ; and all thefe were daily offered. Hakewell. 

To Bu'stle. v. n. [of uncertain etymology; perhaps from bufy.] 
To be bufy ; to ftir; to be adlive. 

Come, buflle, bujlle — caparifon my horfe. Shakefp. R. III. 
God take king Edward to his mercy. 

And leave the world for me to bujtle in. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
Sir Henry Vane was a bufy and bt filing man, who had credit 
enough to do his bufinefs in all places. Clarendon , b. ii, 

A poor abje£l worm, 

That crawl’d awhile upon a bujlling world, 

And now am trampled to my duft again. Southerne’s Oroonoko . 

Ye fov’reign lords, who fit like gods in ftate, 

Awing the world, and bujlling to be great ! Granville. 

Bu'stle. n.f. [from the verb.] A tumult; a hurry; a com- 
buftion. 

Wifdom’s felf 

Oft feeks to fweet retired folitude ; 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wino-s. 

That, in the various bujlle of refort. 

Were all too ruffl’d. Milton. 

This is the creature that pretends to knowledge, and that 
makes fuch a noife and bujlle for opinions. Glanville’s Scepjis. 

Such a dodfrine made a ftrange bujlle and difturbance in the 
world, which then fat warm and eafy in a free enjoyment of 


their lulls. 


South. 


whalebone, worn 


If the Count had given them a pet of ale after it, all would 
have been well, without any of this bujlle. Sftefiator, N° 48 1 
Bu'stler. n.f. [from bujlle.] An adlive ftirring man. 

BU'SY. adj. [byygian. Sax. It is pronounced as bijfy.] 

1. Employed with earneftnefs. 

My miftrefs fends you word, that Ihe is bufy, and cannot 

C °Tn u -a- r .. Shakefp. Taming the Shr. 

I he chriffians, fometimes valiantly receiving the enemy, and 

fomctmies charging them again, repulfed the proud enemy, ftill 

bufy With them. , Knollcs’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

3 2. Buttling ; 






BUT 


ing. 


Shakefp. 


Davies. 


2. Buftling; adtive ; meddli o 

The next thing whichflie waking looks upon, 

Un meddling monkey, or on bufy ape, 

She (hall purfue it with the foul of love 
This bufy pow’r is working day and night : 
h or when the outward fenfes reft do take, ° 

breams, fantaftical and light, 

With Butt ring wings, do keep her ftill Lake. 

I he coming fpring would firft appear, 

And all this place with rofes ftrow. 

If bufy feet would let them grow. W r ll ■ . 

All written fince that time, feem to have little more than 

where i n The'I / °7 he controverf y ' of opinions, 

lerein the bufy world has been fo much employed. Terrible 

Religious motives and inftincts are fo bufy in the heart of 

every reasonable creature, that no man wouldhope to govern a 

/r. 0 ??’ Without regard to thofe principles. Addifon. Freeholder. 

He in great paflion all this while did dwell. 

More bufying his quick eyes her face to view, 

1 han ns dull ears to hear what fhe did tell. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

. r fP 1 f arule u wh '^ I took at my friend’s pleafum herein, 
idly bufud me thus to exprefs the fame. Carew's Survey. 

. My Harry, 

Be it thy courfe to bufy giddy minds 

With foreign quarrels. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

While they were bufied to lay the foundations, their build- 
ings were overthrown by an earthquake, and many thoufands 
of the Jews were overwhelmed . Raleigh's Hi/lory. 

I he points which bvfied the devotion of the firft ages, and 
the cunofity of the later. Decay of Piety. 

1 he ideas it is bufied about, fliould be natural and congenial 
ones, which it had in itfelf. Locke. 

r "Th e learning and difputes of the fchools have been much bu- 
fed about genus and fpecies. Locke. 

For the left, it muft be owned, he does not himfelf, by 
entering deep into any party, but rather fpends his time in a&s 
of hofpitality SwifL 

Bu svbody. n. f [from bufy and body . ] A vain, meddling, fan- 
taftical perfon. 

Ooing from houfe to houfe, tatlers and buf 'bodies, are the 
canker and ruft of idlenefs, as idlenefs is the ruft of time. 

. , Taylor s Holy Living. 

Bufylodies and intermeddlers are a dangerous fort of people 
to have to do withal. L’Ef range. 

She is well acquainted with all the favourite fervants, bufy- 
lodies, dependants, and poor relations of all perfons of condi- 
tion in the whole town. Spectator, N° 437* 

BUT. conjunct . [bure, bur an, Saxon.] 

1. Except. 

An emiftion of immateriate virtues we are a little doubtful to 
propound, it is fo prodigious : but that it is fo conftantly a- 
vouched by many. Bacon. 

Who can it be, ye gods ! but perjur’d Lycon ? 

Who can infpire fuch {forms of rage, but Lycon ? 

Where has my fword left one fo black, but Lycon ? 

Smith's Pbadra and Hippolitus. 
Your poem hath been printed, and we have no objection but 
the obfcurity of feveral paflages, by our ignorance in fadfs and 
perfons. Swift. 

2. Yeti neverthelefs. It fcmetimes only enforces yet. 

Then let him fpeak, and any that (hall ftand without, {hall 
hear his voice plainly ; but .yet made extreme fharp and exile, 
like the voice of puppets : and yet the articulate founds of the 
words will not be confounded. Bacon's Nat. Hif. N° 155. 

Our wants are many, and grievous to be born, but quite of 
another kind. Swift. 

3. The particle which introduces the minor of afyllogifm ; now. 

If there be a liberty and poftibility for a man to kill himfelf 
today, then it is not abfolutely neceffary that he fhall live till 
tomorrow ; but there is fuch a liberty, therefore no fuch ne- 
cefiity. Brarnhall a gain f Hobbes. 

God will one time or another make a difference between the 
good and the evil. But there is little or no difference made in 
this world : therefore there muft be another world, wherein 
this difference {hall be made. Watts's Logick , Intro dull. 

4. Only ; nothing more than. 

If mv offence be of mortal kind, 

j 7 

That not my fervice, paft or prefent forrows, 

Can ranfom me into his love again ; 

But to know fo, muft be my benefit. Shakefp. Othello. 

And but infirmity. 

Which waits upon worn times, hath fomething feiz’d 
His wifh’d ability, he had himfelf 

The lands and waters meafur’d. Shakefp. Winter's Tale . 

What nymph foe’er his voice but hears. 

Will be my rival, though fhe have but ears. Ben. Johnfon. 

No, Aurengzebe, you merit all my heart. 

And I’m too noble but to give a part. Dryden. 

Did but men confider the true notion of God, he would ap- 
pear to be full of goodnefs. Tillotfon . 


BUT 

If a reader examines Horace’s art of poetrv * E J l f ation - 

fiotie precepts in !t ’ Whkh he ma y not with in Ari! 
Prepar’d I Hand: he was but bom to txf***' 

S • Tin. ° f ma "’ t0 fuffer and t0 die ‘ P#' Odyjfey. 

The fuil moon was no fooner up, and fhinimr in • 

rightnefs, but he privately opened the gate of paradife. ^ 

6. But that ; without this confequence that. Gmrdlan ' t i6 7* 

riofts that conftrain the ground, 

Do feldom their ufurping power withdraw. 

But raging floods purfue their hafty hand. T), j 

7. Otherwife than that. ) Dr >' den * 

It cannot be but nature hath fome direBor, of infinite 
power, to guide her in all her ways. Hooker, b. i. ? 

Who fhall believe, ^ 

8. rCTerenCe ° f y ° Ur Pkce ? Shak ‘fP- 

A genius fo elevated and unconfined as Mr. Cowley’s, was 
to neceffary to make Pindar fpeak Englilh. f'L 

9. By any other means means than. d 

Out of that will I caufe thofe of Cyprus to mutiny : whofe 
qualification fhall come into no true tafte again, but by tranf- 
piannng of Ca ffi0 Shakefp! Othl. 

I . If it were not for this ; if this were not. 

Believe me, I had rather have loft mv purfe 
h ull of cruzades. And but my noble Moor 
L true of mind, and made of no fuch bafenefs. 

As jealous creatures are, it were enough 
I o put him to ill-thinking. Shakefp. Othello. 

_[ y ere g^e thee that with all my heart, 

Which, but thou haft already, wkh all my heart 
i would keep from thee. Shakefp. Othello . 

11. However; howbeit. 

I do not doubt but I have been to blame $ 

But, to purfue the end for which I came, 

Unite your fubjedts firft, then let us go. 

And pour their common rage upon the foe. Diyden. 

12. It is ufed after no doubt, no quefhon, and fuch words, and fig- 
nines the fame with that. It fometimes is joined with that. ^ 

i hey made no account, but that the navy fhould be abfolute- 
Jy mafter of the feas. Bacon' s War with Spain. 

I fancied to myfelf a kind of eafe in the change of the pa- 
roxyfin ; never fufpedting but that the humour would have 
wafted itfelf. Diyden. 

1 here is no queftion but the king of Spain will reform moft 
of the abufes.. Acldifon on Italy . 

13. That. This feems no proper fenfe in this place. 

It is not therefore impoffible, but I may alter the complexion 
of my play, to reftore myfelf into the good graces of my fair 
cri ticks. Dryden s Aurengzebe, Preface. 

14. Otherwife than. 

I fhould fin 

To think but nobly of my grandmother. Shakefp. Tcmpcf . 

15. Even; not longer ago than. 

Beroe but now I left ; whom, pin’d with pain, 

Her age and anguilh from thefe rites detain. Dryden. 

It is evident, in the inftance I gave but now, the confciouf* 
nefs went along. Locke. 

1 6. A particle by which tfie meaning of the foregoing fentence is 
bounded or reftrained. 

Thus fights Ulyfies, thus his fame extends, 

A formidable man, but to his friends. Dryden. 

17. An objective particle ; yet it may be objedted. 

But yet, madam 

I do not like but yet ; it does allay 
T he good precedence; fie upon but yet ! 

But yet is as a jaylour, to bring forth 

Some monftrous malefadtor. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Muft the heart then have been formed and conftituted, be- 
fore the blood was in being ? But here again, the fubftance of 
the heart itfelf is moft certainly made and nourilhed by the 
blood, which is conveyed to it by the coronary arteries. Bentl. 

18. But for ; without; had not this been. 

Ra{h man ! forbear, but for fome unbelief. 

My joy had been as fatal as my grief. Waller. 

Her head was bare. 

But for her native ornament of hair. 

Which in a Ample knot was ty’d above. Drycleris Fables. 

When the fair boy receiv’d the gift of right. 

And, but for mifehief, you had dy’d for fpight. Dryden. 
BUT. n.f. [bout, French.] A boundary. 

But, if I alk you what I mean by that word, you will anfwer, 

I mean this or that thing, you cannot tell which ; but if I join 
it with the words in conftrudtion and fenfe, as, but I will not. 


BUT 

a but of wine, hut and boundary, the ram will but, fhoot at but, 

the meaning of it will be as ready to you as any other word. 

Holder's Elements of Speech. 

But. n.f. [In fea language.] 1 he end of any plank which joins 
to another on the outfide of a Ihip, under water. Hams. 

But-end. n.f [from but and end.] I he blunt end of any 

thing; the end upon which it refts. , 

The referve of foot galled their foot with feveral vollies, and 
then fell on them with the but-ends ot their mulkets. Claiendon. 

Thy weapon was a good one when I wielded it, but the but- 
end remains in my hands. Arbuthnot s John Bull. 

Some of the foldiers accordingly pufhed them forwards with 
the but-ends of their pikes, into my reach. Gulliver s Travels. 

BUTCHER, n.f [boucher, Fr.] • 

j. One that kills animals to fell their flefli. 

The Ihepherd and the butcher both may look upon one ftieep 
with pleafing conceits. Sidney. 

Hence he learnt the butchers guile. 

How to cut your throat, and fmile ; 

Like a butcher doom’d for life, 

In his mouth to wear his knife. Swift. 

2 . One that is delighted with blood. 

Honour and renown are beftowed on conquerours, who, for 
the moft part, are but the great butchers of mankind. Locke. 

To Bi/tcher. v. a. [from the noun.] To kill; to murder. 

In fuff ’ring thus thy brother to be flaughter’d, 

Thou ifheweft the naked pathway to thy life, 

Teaching ftern murder how to butcher thee. Shakefp. R. II. 

Uncharitably with me have you dealt. 

And fhamefuUy by you my hopes are butcher'd. Shakefp. 
The poifon and the dagger are at hand to butcher a hero, 
when the poet wants brains to fave him. Dryden s Don Sebaf. 

Butchers-broom, or Kneeholly. n.f. [rufleus, Lat.] 

The flower-cup confifts of one leaf, cut into feveral divi- 
vifions, out of which is produced a globular bell-Ihaped flower, 
confifting alfo of one leaf, in the center of which rifes the poin- 
tal, which afterwards becomes a foft roundifh fruit, in which 
are inclofed one or two hard feeds. It is very common in the 
woods, in divers parts of England, and is rarely cultivated in 
gardens. The roots are fometimes ufed in medicine, and the 
green {hoots are cut and bound into bundles, and fold to the 
butchers, who ufe it as befoms to fweep their blocks; from 
whence it had the name of butchers-broom. Millar. 

Bu'tcherliness. n.f [from butcherly.] In a butcherly manner. 

Bu'tcherly. adj. [from butcher.] Cruel; bloody; barbarous. 
There is a way, which, brought into fchools, would take a- 
way this butcherly fear in making of Latin. Af chain s Schoolm. 

What ftratagems, how fell, how butcherly. 

This deadly quarrel daily doth beget ! Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Bu'tchery. n.f. [from butcher.] 

1 . The trade of a butcher. 

Yet this man, fo ignorant in modern butchery , has cut up half 
an hundred heroes, and quartered five or fixmiferable lovers, in 
every tragedy he has written. Pope. 

2. Murder ; cruelty ; {laughter. 

If thou delight to view thy heinous deeds. 

Behold this pattern of thy butcheries. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
The butcheiy, and the breach of hofpitality, is reprefented in 
this fable under the mafk of friendlhip. L'Ef range. 

Can he a fon to foft remorfe incite. 

Whom goals, and blood, and butchery delight ? Dryden. 

3. The place where blood is {lied. 

I his is no place, this houfe is but a butchery ; 

_ TT/ Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. Shakefp. As you like it. 

BUTLER, n.f [oouteilier, Fr. botelcr , or botiller, old Encdifh, 
irom oodle ; he that is employed in the care of bottlino- li- 
quours.] A fervant in a family employed in furnifhing the 

Butlers forget to bring up their beer time enough. Swift. 

Bu tlerage. n. f. [from butler.] The duty upon wines im- 
poited, claimed by the king’s butler. 

Thofe ordinary finances are cafual or uncertain, as be the 
eicheats, the cuftoms, butler age, and import. Bacon 

Bu tlership. n.f. [from butler.] The office of a butler. 

. ™ ENT - "•/' [fboutement, Fr.] That part of the arch which 
joins it to the upright pier. 

The fupporters or hutments of the faid arch cannot fuffer fo 
much violence as in the precedent flat pofture. Wotten. 

CU1 1 • *- 7 . [but, Pr.] 

1. rile place on which the mark to be {hot at is placed; 

He calls on Bacchus, and propounds the prize; 1 
a j P° m I 115 * Mlow groom at butts defies, ( 

nd bends hls bow, and levels with his eyes. J Drvd 

■ I he point at which the endeavour is directed. J 

Be not afraid though you do fee me weapon’d ; 

«ere is my journey’s end ; here is my butt, 

3- The obielt T j° Urne), ’ a end ’ Sha ¥f- Othello. 

refied J m; the thln S a e ainft whkh any attack is di- 


B U T 


jy \> 

I played a fentence or two at my butt , which 1 thought vefy 
fmart, when my ill genius fuggefted to him fuch a reply as got; 
all the laughter on his fide. Spectator, N° 175* 

5. A ftroke given in fencing. 

If difputes arife 

Among the champions for the prize ; 

To prove who gave the fairer butt, 

John fhews the chalk on Robert’s coat. Prion 

Butt, n.f [burr, Saxon.] A veffel ; a barrel containing one 
hundred and twenty fix gallons of wine; a butt contains one 
hundred and eight gallons of beer ; and from fifteen to twenty 
two hundred weight, is a butt of cunans. 

I efcaped upon a butt of fack, which the failois heaved over- 
board. . Shakefp. Tempeft. 

To Butt. v. a. [botten, Dutch.] To ftrike with the head. 

Come, leave your tears : a brief farewel : the beaft 
With many heads butts me away. Shakefp. Conolanus. 

Nor wars are feen, 

Unlefs, upon the green. 

Two harmlefs lambs are butting one the other. Wotton. 

A fnow-white fteer, before thy altar led. 

Butts with his threat’ning brows, and bellowing {lands. 

Dryden' s JEneid . 

A ram will butt with his head, though he be brought up 
tame, and never law that manner of fighting. Ray on the Cr. 

BU ; TTER. n.f [burrepe, Sax. lutyrum , Lat.] 

1 . An undluous fubftance made by agitating the cream of milk, 
till the oil feparates from the whey. 

And he took butter and milk, and the calf which he had 
drefled, and fet before them. Gen. xviii. 8. 

2. Butter of antimony. A chymical preparation, made by unit- 

ing the acid fpirits of fublimate corrolive with regulus of anti- 
mony. It is a great cauftick. Harris. 

3. Butter of tin, is made with tin and fublimate corrofive. This 

preparation continually emits fumes. Harris. 

To Bu'tter. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fmear, or oil with butter. 

’Twas her brother, that, in pure kindnefs to his horfe, but- 
tered his hay. Shakefp. King Lear . 

Words butter wo parfnips. L' Ejlrange. 

2. To encreafe the {lakes every throw, or every game: a cant 
term among gamefters. 

It is a fine fimile in one of Mr. Congreve’s prologues, ■which 
compares a writer to a buttering gamefter, that {lakes all his 
winning upon one call ; fo that if he lofes the laft throw, he 
is fure to be undone. Addifon. Freeholder, N° 40. 

Bu'tterbump. n.f. A fowl; the fame with bittourn. 

Bu'tterbur. n.f. [petafites, Lat.] 

It is a plant with a flofculous flower, confifting of many flo- 
rets, divided into many parts, fitting on the embryo, and con- 
tinued in a cylindrical empalement, divided alfo into many 
parts ; the embryo becomes afterwards a feed furnifhed with 
down, and the flowers appear before the leaves. It is ufed in 
medicine, and grows wild in great plenty by the Tides of 

„ d , itches - Millar. 

Bu tterflower. n.f. A yellow flower, with which the fields 
abound in the month of May. 

Let weeds, inftead of buttcrjtcw'rs , appear, 

And meads, inftead of daifies, hemlock bear. Gay. 

Bu'tterfly. n.f. [burceppleje, Saxon.] A beautiful infedt, 
fo named becaufe it firft appears at the beginning of die feafon 
for butter. 

Eftfoons that damfel, by her heav’nly might, 

She turned into a winged butterfly, 

In the wide air to make her wand’ring flight. Stenfer ' 

Tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies ; and hear poor roguefe 

Ta ! k frT?, n T- , „ ° shake/p. King Lear. 

And fo befel, that as he call his eye 

Among the colworts oa a butteifly , 

^ ? eynard ', ^n's Fables . 

1 nat which feems to be a powder upon the wings of a but- 
terfly, is an innumerable company of extreme ftnall feathers 
not to be difeemed without a microfcope. O ’ 

Bu'tteris. n.f. An inftrument of fteel fet in a wooden handle' 

uied in paring the foot, or cutting the hoof of a horfe. Farr D 

Bu ttermilk. n. f. [from butter and milk.] The whey that ii 
feparated fiom the cream when butter is made. 

A young man, who was fallen into an ulcerous confumption 
evoted himfelf to buttermilk, by wffiich foie diet he recovered! 

rni - # Harvey on Con fumtit ions 

■The feurvy of mariners is cured by acids ; as ripe fruits lei 
mons, oranges, buttermilk ; and alkaline fpirits hurt them. ’ 

t> / Hr buthnot on 

Bu tterprint. n.f. [from butter and print.] A piece of carved 
wood, ufed to mark butter. 

A butterprint, in which were engraven figures of all forte W 
fees, applied to the lump of butter, left on°it the figure 

foXth 00 ™- n - f - ^he great broad 

Bi ;«s=- t "“ —0 a 


..SX*"" ,hs ™’lt common-place, and the let 

4 . A man upon whom the company break their jefts. ‘ 


Tongue, 
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Tongue, I mull put you into a butterwoman's mouth, and 
buy myfelf another of Bajazet’s mute, if you prattle me into 
thefe perils. Skakefp. All’s well that ends well. 

Bu'tterwort. n.f A plant; the fame with fanicle. 
BuTtery. adj. [ trom butter.] Having the appearance or qua- 
lities of butter. 

Nothing more convertible into hot cholerick humours, than 
its buttery parts. _ Harvey on Confumptions. 

The bell oils, thickened by cold, have a white colour ; and 
milk itfelf has its whitenefs from the cafeous fibres, and its but- 
tery oil. Floyer on the Humours. 

Bu'ttery. n.f [from butter, or, according to Skinner , from 
bouter , 1’ r. to place or lay up.] he room where provifions are 
laid up. 

Go, firrah, take them to the buttery , 

And give them friendly welcome every one. Shakefp. 

All that need a cool and frefh temper, as cellars, pantries, 
and butteries , to the north. JVotton. 

My guts ne’er fuffer’d from a college-cook. 

My name ne’er enter’d in a buttery book. 

' Brampfort s Man of Tafe. 

Bu'ttock. n. f [fuppofed, by Skinner , to come from aboutir , 
hr. inferted by Junius without etymology.] The rump; the 
part near the tail. 

It is like a barber’s chair that fits all the buttocks. Shakefp. 
Such as were not able to flay themfelves, fhould be holden 
up by others of more flrength, riding behind them upon the 
buttocks of the horfe. Knolles's Hijlory of the Junks. 

The tail of a fox was never made for the buttocks of an ape. 

V EJlr an ge s Fables. 

BUTTON, n.f {loottwn, Welch ; bouton, Fr.] 

1. A catch, or fmall ball, by which the drefs of man is faflened. 

Pray you, undo this button. Shakefp. King Lear. 

I mention thofe ornaments, becaufe, of the fimplicity of the 
fhape, want of ornaments, buttons , loops, gold and filver lace, 
they mufl have been cheaper than ours. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. Any knob or ball faflened to a fmaller body. 

We faflened to the upper marble certain wires, and a button. 

Boyle . 

Fair from its humble bed I rear’d this flow’r. 

Suckled and chear’d, with air, and fun and fhow’r; 

Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I fpread. 

Bright with the gilded button tipt its head. Pope's Dunclad. 

3. The bud of a plant. 

The canker galls the infants of the fpring, 

Too oft before their buttons be difclos’d. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Bu'tton. n. f The lea urchin, which is a kind of crabfifh that 
has prickles inflead of feet. Ainfworih. 

To BuYton. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To drefs; to cl oath. 

One whofe hard heart is button'd up with fleel. Shakefp. 
Pie gave his legs, arm, and breafl, to his ordinary fervant, to 
button and drefs him. JVotton. 

2. To fallen with buttons. 

Buttonhole, n.f [from button and hole.] The loop in which 
the button of the cloaths is caught. 

Let me take you a buttonhole lower; Shakefp. Love' s Lab. L, 

I’ll pleafe the maids of honour, if I can : 

Without black velvet breeches, what is man ? 

I will my (kill in buttonholes difplay. 

And brag, how oft I fhift me ev’ry day. Bramfl. M. of Tajle. 

BUTTRESS. n.J. [from aboutir , Fr.] 

1 . A prop ; a wall built to fupport another wall. 

No jutting frize, 

Buttrefs , nor coigne of vantage, but this bird, 

Plath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. Shakefp. 
Bruit trees, fet upon a wall againfl the fun, between elbows 
or luttrefjes of {tone, ripen more than upon a plain wall .Bacon. 

' But we inhabit a weak city here. 

Which buttrejfes and props but fcarcely bear. Dryden's Juv. 

2. A prop ; a fupport. . . . , ... 

It will concern us to examine the force or this plea, which 
our adverfaries are Till fetting up againfl us, as the ground pil- 
lar and buttrefs of the good old caufe of nonconformity. South. 

To Buttress, v. a. [from the noun.] To prop; to fupport. 

Bu'twink. n. f The name of a bird. . Dili. 

ButyRa'ceous. adj . [butyrum , Lat. butter.] Having tire qua- 
lities of butter. ..... r . 

Chyle has the fame principles as milk ; a vifcidity from the 
cafeous parts, and an oilinefs from the butyraceous parts. 

1 Floyer on the Humours. 

Eu'tyrous. adj. \butyrum, Lat.] Having the properties of 

blltter * r , , zv 

Its oily red part is from the butyrous parts of chyle. floyer. 

BU'XOM. adj. [bucyum, Sax. from bugan, to bend. It ori- 
ginally Signified obedient , as John dc Trcvifa , a clergyman, tells 
his patron, that he is obedient and buxom to ad his commands. 
In an old form of marriage ufed before the Reformation, the 
bride promifed to be obedient and buxom in bed and at board ; 
from which exprefiion, not well underflood, its prefent mean- 
ing feems to be derived.] 

1. Obedient; obfequious. 


BUZ 

He did tread down, and difgrace all the Englifh, and f eturt 
and countenance the Irifli ; thinking thereby to make tG ^ 
more tradable and buxom to his government. Spenfer's Ireland 
He, with broad fails. 

Winnow’d the buxom air. 7,^, 

2. Gay ; lively ; brilk. 1 ton ' 

I’m born 

Again a frefh child of the buxom morn. 

Heir of the fun’s firft beams. r rn n 

Zephyr, with Aurora playing. 

As he met her once a maying, 

Fill'd her with thee, a daughter fair. 

So buxom , blithe, and debonnair. Milton 

# Sturdy fwains. 

In clean array, for rullick dance prepare, 

Mixt with the damfels, hand in hand. 

They friik and bound. p m 

3. W anton ; jolly. r 

Almighty Jove defeends, and pours 
Into his buxom bride his fruitful fhow’rs. Dryden's Virgil 
She feign’d the rites of Bacchus ! cry’d aloud, 

And to the buxom god the virgin vow’d. Dryden's Mneld. 
Bu'xomly. adv. [from buxom.\ Wantonly; amoroufly. 
BiFxomness. n.J. [from buxom.] Wantonnefs; amoroufnefs. 
F o BUY. v. a. preter. I bought ; I have bought, [bicgean, Sax.] 

1. Topurchafe; to acquire by paying a price; to obtain for 

money, or fomething equivalent ; to gain by fale, not gift or 
theft. s 

They mull buy up no corn growing within twelve miles 
of Geneva, that fo the filling of their magazines may not pre- 
judice their market. , Addifon on Italy. 

2. To procure fome advantage by fomething that deferves it, or 
at fome price. 

I have bought 

Golden opinions from all forts of people. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Pent to linger 

But with a grain a day, I would not buy 

Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shakefp. Coriol. 

Pleafure with praife, and danger they would buy , 

And with a foe that would not only fly. Denham . 

3. To manage by money. 

You, and all the kings of chriflendom. 

Are led’ fo grofsly by this meddling priefl, 

Dreading the curfe that money may buy out. Shakefp. K. J. 
What pitiful things are power, rhetorick, or riches, when 
they would terrify, diffuade, or buy off confcience ? South . 

To Buy. v. n. To treat about a purchafe. 

I will buy with you, fell with you, talk with you, walk with 
you, and fo following. Skakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Bu'yer. n.f [from to buy.] He that buys; a purchafer. 

When a piece of art is fet before us, let the firft caution be, 
not to afk who made it, left the fame of the authour do capti- 
vate the fancy of the buyer. JVotton' s Architecture. 

To BUZZ. v. n. [ bizzen , Teut. to growl. Junius. ] 

1. To hum ; to make a noife like bees, flies, or wafps. 

And all the chamber filled was with flies. 

Which buzzed all about, and made fuch found. 

That they encumber’d all men’s ears and eyes. 

Like many fwarms of bees aflembled round. Fairy £>. b. ii. 

There be more wafps, that buzz about his nofe. 

Will make this fting the fooner. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Herewith arofe a buzzing noife among them, as if it had been 
the ruftling found of the fea afar off. Hayward. 

For Till the flowers ready ftand. 

One buzzes round about, 

One lights, one taftes, gets in, gets out. Suckling. 

What though no bees around your cradle flew, 

Nor on your lips diftill’d their golden dew; 

Yet have we oft’ difeover’d, in their ftead, 

A fwarm of drones that buzz'd about your head. Pope. 
We join, like flies and wafps, in buzzing about wit. Swift. 

2. To whifper ; to prate. 

There is fuch confufion in my pow’rs. 

As after fome oration fairly fpoke 
By a beloved prince, there doth appear 
Among the buzzing multitude. Shakefp. Merck, ofJ^emcc. 
To Buzz. v. a. To whifper; to fpread fecretly. 

Where doth the world thruft forth a vanity, 

That is not quickly buzz'd into his ears ? Shakefp. Rich. II. 

I will buzz abroad fuch prophecies, 

That Edward fhall be fearful of his life. Shakefp. Hen. v I. 

Did you not hear 
A buzzing of a feparation 

Between the king and Catherine ? Shakefp. Henry Vli . 
They might buzz and whifper it one to another, and, tacite- 
ly withdrawing from the prefence of the apoftles, they then 1 1 

their voices, and noife it about the city. . ent ey 

Buzz. n.J'. [from the verb.] Ahum; a whifper; a ta.k. 

The hive of a city or kingdom, is in bell condition, when 
there is leaft noife or buzz in it. Bacon' s Apophthegms. 

Where I found the whole outward room in a buzz oi poii- 
f.- k s AddiJ'on. Spectator, N° 4° 3* 

Bu'zzard. 


f 
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BuV.zARD- n.f. [oufard, 1 r.] 

. \ degenerate or mean ipecies of ha\Vh. 

‘ More pity that the eagle fhould be mavu d, y 

While kites and buzzards prey at hoerty. Shakefp. R. 11L 
The noble buzzard ever pleas d me belt ; 

Of fmall renown, ’tis true: for, not to lie, ? 

W’ e call him but a ha wk by courtefy . Dryden s Hind and j. . 

2 - A r!^ffind XtT who, in late years, of wilful malici- 

oulhefs, would neither learn thcmlclves, nor could teac.i others 
0 ,• . 11 A [chains Scboolmajler. 

any thing at all. „ 

Bu'-T. n.f- [from Uzz.J A fecret wh.fpercr. 

Her brother is in fecret come from b ranee, 

And wants not buzzers to infeft his ear 

With petulant fpeeches of his father s death. Shah. Ham e . 

BY. prep, [bi, big, Saxon.] 

I. It notes the agent. *jr xrr 

The Moor is with child by you, Launcelot. Shak. Hen. . 

The grammar of a language is lemetimes to be carefully ltu- 


died by a grown man. Locke. 

2. It notes the inftrument, and is always ufed after a verb neuter, 
where with would be put after ah active ; as, he was Killed with 
a fword ; he died by a fword. 


U j 1JV- U1VU J 

But by Pelides’ arms when Hedlor fell, 

He chofe ZEneas, and lie chofe as well. Dryden , An. vi. 

3. It notes the caufe of any event. # . 

This fight had the more weight with him, as by good *ucfc 

not above two of that venerable body were fallen afleep. 

Addifon. Freeholder . 

4. It notes the means by which any thing is performed. 

You muft think, if we give you any thing, we hope to gain 
ly you Shakefp. CoriolaniiS'. 

Plappi'er ! had it fufne’d him to have known 
Good by itfelf, and evil not at all. Parad. Lojl , b. xi. /. 89. 
The heart knows that by itielf, which nothing in the world 
befxdes can give it any knowledge of. South. 

We obtain the knowledge of a multitude of propofitions by 
fenfation and reflection. JVatts's Logick. 

5. It fhews the manner of an adlion. 

I have not patience; {he confumes the time 
In idle talk, and owns her falfe belief : 

Seize her by force, and bear her hence unheard. 

Dryden s Don Sebajlian . 

By chance, within a neighbouring brook, 

He faw his branching horns, and alter’d look. Addifon. 

6. It has a fignification, noting the method in which any fuccef- 
five action is performed, with regard to time or quantity. 

The beft for you, is to re-examine the caufe, and to try it 
even point by point, argument by argument, with all the exa£t- 
nefs you can. Hooker , Preface. 

We are not to ftay all together, but to come by him where 
he Hands, by ones, by twos, and by threes. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

He calleth them forth by one, and by one, by the name, as he 
pleafeth, though feldom the order be inverted. Bacon. 

The captains were obliged to break that piece of ordnance, 
and fo by pieces to carry it away, that the enemy fhould not get 
fo great a fpoil . Knolles' s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Common prudence would diredl me to take them all out, 
and examine them one by one. Boyle. 

Others will foon take pattern and encouragement by your 
building ; and fo houfe by houfe, ftreet by ftreet, there will at 
laft be linifhed a magnificent city. Sprat. 

Explor’d her, limb by limb, and fear’d to find 
So rude a gripe had left a livid mark behind. Dryden's Fab. 

Thus year by ye ar they pafs, and day by day, 

T ill once, ’twas on the morn of chearful May, 

The young Emilia Dryden's Fab f 

r gaze for ever on thy god like father, 

I ranfplanting one by one into my life, 

His bright perfections, till I fhine like him. Addifon' s Cato. 

Let the blows be by paufes laid on. Locke. 

7. It notes the quantity had at one time. 

Bullion will fell by the ounce for fix {hillings and fivepence 
undipped money _ Loc/ .^ 

W hat we take daily by pounds, is at leaft of as much impor- 
tance as of what we take feldom, and only by grains andfpoon- 

tl ‘ s * # Arbuthnot on Aliments , Preface. 

1 lie North, by myriads, pours her mighty fons ; 

Great nurfe of Goths, of Alans, and of Huns. P 0 t>e. 

o. At, or in ; noting place. 

We fee the great effects of battles by fea; the battle of Ac- 
tium decided the empire of the world. Bacon's Effaxs. 

Arms, and the man, 1 ling, who, forc’d by fate, 

Expell d, and exil’d, left the Trojan fhore ; 

Long labours both by fea and land he bore. Dryden's Ain 

v ^ oul , d have fought by land, where I was ftronger • 

You hinder’d it ; yet, when I fought at fea, 

O AccordSi f fight i n 5 - Dryden’s All for Love. 

5- According to; noting permiffion. J 

the law T f.’'. thekws of nature and nations, and by 
ttic law divine, which is the perfection of the other two. 

Vol I Bacon's Holy JVar. 
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I0 ' TrprelniFoEhke 2 , P fyftem of the world cannot poffib!/ 
have been eternal, by the firft propofition ; and, without Go , 
it could not naturally, nor fortuitoufly, emerge out ot a chaos, 
by the third propofition. enttey. 

’ The faculty, or defire, being infinite, by the preceding 
propofition, may contain, or receive both thefe. # Cbeyne. 

1 i After; according to ; noting imitation or conformity. 

The crofpel gives us fuch laws, as every man, that under- 

ftands hfmlelf, would chufe to. live by. V r 

In the divisions I have made, I have endeavoured, the belt 1 
could, to govern myfelf by the diverfity of matter. Locke 

This fhip, by good luck, fell into their hands at 1 alt, and 
ferved as a model to build others by. Arbuthnot on Loins. 

12. From; noting judgment or token. 

Thus, by die mufick, we may know, 1 

1 When noble wits a hunting go, ^ 

Through groves that on ParnalTuS grow. J » oiler. 

By what he has done, before the war in which he was en- 
gaged, we may expeT what he will do after a peace. Dryden. 

The fon of Hercules he juftly feems. 

By his broad fhoulders and gigantick limbs. Dryden. 

Who’s that ftranger ? By his warlike port; 

His fierce demeanour, and eredled look, 

He’s of no vulgar note. Dryden’s All for Love . 

Judge the event 

By what has pafs’d. Dryden's Spanijh Friar. 

The punifhment is not to be meafured by the greatnefs or 
fmallnefs of the matter, but by the oppefition it carries, and 
Hands in, to that refpedl and fubmifiion that is due to the fa- 
ther. Locke 

By your defeription of the town, I imagine it to lie under 
fome great enchantment. Pope s Letters . 

By what I have always heard and read, I take the flrength 
of a nation — » Swift. 

13. It notes the fum of the difference between two things com- 
pared. 

Meantime {he Hands provided of a Laius, 

More young and vigorous too by twenty fprings. Dryden: 
Her brother Rivers, 

Ere this, lies fhorter by the head at Pomfret. 

Rowe's Jane Shore . 

By giving the denomination to lefs quantities of iilver by one 
twentieth, you take from them their due. Locke • 

14. It notes co-operation, or cohabitation. 

By her he had two children at one birth. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

15. For; noting continuance of time. This fenfe is not now in 
ufe. 

Ferdinand and Ifabella recovered the kingdom of Granada 
from the Moors ; having been in poffeflion thereof by the fpace 
of feven hundred years. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

16. As foon as; not later than; noting time. 

By this, the fons of Conftantine which fled, 

Ambrife and Uther, did ripe years attain. Fairy b. ii. 

Heclor, by the fifth hour of the fun. 

Will, with a trumpet, ’twixt our tents and Troy, 

Tomorrow morning call fome knight to arms. 

Shakefp. Troilus and CreJJida. 

He err’d not ; for, by this, the heav’nly bands 
Down from a sky of jafper lighted now 
In paradife. Milton's Paradife Lof , b. x. /. 20S. 

Thefe have their courfe to finifh round the earth 
By morrow ev’ning. Paradife Lof , b. iv. L 662. 

The angelick guards afeended, mute and fad 
For man: for, of his ftate by this they knew. Par. L. b. x. 
By that time a fiege is carried on two or three days, I am al- 
together loft and bewildered in it. Addifon . Spelt. N° 1 65. 

By this time, the very foundation was removed. Swift. 
By the beginning of the fourth century from the building of 
Rome, the tribunes proceeded fo far, as to accufe and fine°the 
confuls. _ Swi * 

17. Befide ; noting paffage. 

Many beautiful places Handing along the fea-fhore, make 
the town appear much longer than it is, to thofe that fail by it. 

. AddiJ'on on Italy. 

18. Befide; near to; in prefence ; noting proximity of place. 

So thou may’ll fay, the king lies by a beggar, if a beggar 
dwell near him ; or the church Hands by thy tabour, if thy ta- 
bour ftand by the church. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Here he comes himfelf ; 

If he be worth any man’s good voice, 

That good man fit down by him. Ben. Jchnfon's Catiline. 

A lpacious plain, whereon 
Were tents of various hue : by fome, were herds 
Of cattle grazing. AT. lion's Paradife Lof , b. xi. L cr. 

Stay by me ; thou art refolute and faithful ; 

I have employment worthy of thy arm. Dryden's D. Sebof 

19. Before hunjtlf \ herfelf or themfelves , it notes the abfence of ail 


others. 
q; 


Sitting in fome place, by himfelf let him tranflate into En- 
gl,{h his former leffon. ’ AfhmAt&hni^Ur 

Solyman refolved to affault the breach, after ha had, by him- 

3 u Je lf 
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fijf, in a melancholy mood, walked up and down in his tent. 

Knoll e s’ s Hijl. of the Turks. 

I know not whether he will annex his difcourfe to his appen- 
dix, or publifh it by itfelf, or at all. Boyle s Spring of the Air. 

He will imagine, that the king, and his minifters, fat down, 
and made them by themfelves , and then fent them to their al- 
lies, to fign. ^ . Swi f L 

Adore pleas’d to keep it, till their friends could come. 

Then eat the fweeetell by themf elves- at home. Pope. 

2C. It is the folemn-form of fwearing. 

His godhead I invoke, by him I fwear. Dryden’ s Fab . 

21. At hand. 

He kept then fome of the fpirit by him, to verify what he 
believes. Boy j e% 

The merchant is not forced to keep fo much money by him, 
as in other places, where they have not fuch a fupply. Locke. 

22. It is ufed in forms of adjuring, or obteftin^-. 

Which, O ! avert by yon etherial light,° 

Which I have loft' for this eternal night; 

Or if, by dearer ties, you may be won. 

By your dead fire, and by your living fon. Dry den's IEn. 

Now by your joys on earth, your hopes in heav’n, 

O fpare this great, this good, this aged king ! Dryden. 

O, cruel youth ! 

By all the pain that wrings my tortur’d foul ! 

By all the dear deceitful hopes you gave me, 

O, ceafe ! at leaft, once more delude my forrows. 

Smith’s Phadrus and Hippolita. 
•123. Itfignifies fpecification and particularity. 

Upbraiding heav’n, from whence his lineage came, 

And cruel calls the gods, and cruel thee, by name. Dryden. 

24. By proxy of ; noting fubftitution. 

The gods were faid to feaft with Ethiopians ; that is, they 
were prefent with them by their ftatues. Br.oome , notes on Odyjf. 

25. In the fame direction with. 

They are alfo ftriated, or furrowed, by the length, and the 
fides curioufly punched, or pricked. Grew. 

By. adv. 

1. Near ; at a fmall diftance. 

And in it lies, the god of fleep ; 

And, fnorting by. 

We may defcry 

The monfters of the deep. Dryden s Albidn. 

2. Befide ; palling. 

I did hear 

The galloping of horfe. Who was’t came by ? 

Shakefp. Macbeth. 

3. In prrefence. 

The fame words in my lady Philoclea’s mouth, as from one 
woman to another, fo as there was no other body by , might 
have had a better grace. Sidney. 

I’ll not be by , the while, my lieges, farewel : 

What will become hereof, there’s none can tell. 

Shakefp . Richard III. 

There while I fmg, if gentle youth be by. 

That' tunes my lute, and winds the firings fo high. Waller. 

Pris’ners and witncfles were waiting by\ 

Thefe had been taught to fwear, and thofe to die. 

Rofcommon. 

You have put a principle into him, which will influence his 
actions, when you are not by. Locke. 

By and by. In a fhort time. 

Pie overtook Amphialus, who had been ftaid here, and by and 
by called him to fight with him. Sidney. 

The noble knight alighted by and by. 

From lofty fteed, and bad the lady ftay. 

To fee what -end of fight fhould him befall that day. 

Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. viii. Jlatrz. 2. 
In the temple, by and by, with us, 

Thefe couples lhall eternally be knit. 

Shakefp. Midfummer’s Night’s Dream. 
O how'this fpring of love rcfembleth 
Th’ uncertain glory of an April day; 

Which now Ihews all the beauty of the fun, 

And by and by a cloud takes all away. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona . 
Now a fenfible man, by and by a fool, and prefently a beaft. 

Shakefp. Othello. 

By. n.f [from the prepofition.] Something not the diredt and 
immediate objedt of regard. 

In this inftance, there is, upon the by, to be noted, the perco- 
lation of the verjuice through the wood. 

Bacon’s Natural FUJI or y, N° 79. 

This wolf was forced to make bold, ever and anon, with a 
jfheep in private, by the by. B EJlr ange. 

Hence we may underftand, to add that upon the by, that it 
is not neceflary. > Boyle. 

So, while my lov’d revenge is full and high. 

I’ll give you back your kingdom by the by. 

Dryden’ s Conquejl of Granada. 

By, in compofition, implies fomething out of the di red way ; 
and, confequently, fome obfeurity, as a by-road ; fomething 
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iricgular, as a by-end; or fomethi ns; collateral as 
™ nt ’ or ™ » a If-law. This 
pleafure, and will be underftood bv the examples f, II • W at 
By-coffeehouse. ,,f A co ffceUfcWrbfafe 
I afterwards entered a by-coffeehoufe, that ftood at the L. 
end of a narrow lane, where 1 met with a nonjuror. PF 

•p) Add if on. Spectator, i\J ° . 

Bv-coNCERttMEN-r. n.f. An affair which is not the mai,^ 

Our plays, befides the main deflgn, have under-plots nr / 
concernments, or left confidence perfons and intrigues/ which 
are carried on with the motion of the main plot. h 

^ 'depending ^n^nother. ^ fometh ^gSSy 

Thefe, 

And your three motives to the battle, with 
I know not how much more, fhould be demanded * 

And all the other by-dependences. 

From chance to chance. Shakefp. Cymbellm 

By-desicn. n.f. An incidental purpofe. ' 

And if fhe mifs the moufe-trap lines. 

They’ll ferve for other by- clefign s. 

And make an artift underftand, 

To copy out her feal or hand ; 

Or find void places in the paper, 

To fteal in fomething to entrap her. Hudibras, p. iii. iii. 

By-end. n.f Private intereft ; fecret advantage. 

All people that worfhip for fear, profit, or fome other by- 
end, fall within the intendement of this fable. L’liftranle 

By-cone. adj. [a Scotch word.] Paft. 

Tell him, you’re fure 
All in Bohemia’s well : this fatisfa&ion 
The by-gone day proclaim’d. Shakefp. Winters Tale. 

As we have a conceit of motion coming, as well as bygone ; 
fo have we of time, which dependeth thereupon. 

Grciv’s Cofnologia Sacra , b. ii. c. iii. 

By-interest, n. f Intereft diftindt from that of the publick. 
Various factions. and parties, all aiming at by-ir.tereji, with- 
out any fincere regard to the publick good. Atterbury. 

By-law. n.f. 

By-laws are orders made in court-leets, or court-barons, by 
common aflent, for the good of thofe that make them, farther 
than the publick law binds. Cowel. 

There was alfo a law, to reftrain the by-laws and ordinances 
of corporations.^ Bacon’s Henry VIF. 

In the beginning of this record is inferted the law or inftitu- 
tion ; to which are added two by-laws, as a comment upon the 
general law. Addifon. Spectator, N° 608. 

By-matter, n.f .Something incidental. 

I knew one, that, when he wrote a letter, he would put that 
which was moft material into the poftfeript, as if it had been a 
by-matter. Bacon’s EJ/ays, N° 23. 

By-name. n.f. A nickname; name of reproach, or acciden- 
tal appellation. 

Robert, eldeft fon to the Conquerour, ufed fhort hofe, and 
thereupon was by-named Court-hofe, and fhewed firft the ufe of 
them to the Engl ifh. Camden’s Remains. 

By-past. adj. Paft; a term of the Scotch dialed!. 

Wars, peftilences, and difeafts, have not been fewer for thefe 
three hundred years by-pajl , than ever they have been fince v. r e 
have had records. Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

By-path, n.f A private or obfeure path. 

Heav’n knows, my fon, 

By what by-paths , and indirect crooked ways, 

I got this crown. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

By-respect, n.f Private end or view. 

It may be, that fome, upon by-ref pedis, find fomewhat friend- 
ly ufage in ufance, at fome of their hands. 

Carew s Survey of Cornival. 
The archbifhops and bifhops, next under the king, have the 
government of the church : be not you the mean to prefer any 
to thofe places, for any by-refpedts, but only for their learning, 
gravity, and worth. Bacon's Advice to l filters. 

Auguftus, who was not altogether fo good as he was wife, 
had fome by-refpedis in the enabling of this law ; for to do any 
thing for nothing, was not his maxim. 

Dryden s Juvenal, Dedication . 

By-road. n.f. An obfeure unfrequented path. 

Through flipp’ry by-rcads , dark and deep. 

They often climb, and often creep. Swift. 

By-room, n. f A private room within another. 

I pr’ythee, do thou ftand in fome by-room, while I queition 

my puny drawer to wh*t end he gave the fugar. 

3 Shakefp. Henry IV. />• 

By-spe-ech. n.f An incidental or cafual fpeech, not direclly 
relating to die point. 

When they come to allege what word and what lav/ tin > 
meant, their' common ordinary pradtice is to quote ty-fpccJxs 
in fome hiftorical narration or other, and to ufe them as it tr» c y 
were written in moft exadlform of law. Hooker, b. hi. ^ 4 ' 

By-stander. n.f A looker one; one unconcerned. 
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falling to the ground upon it, was taken up Fa U e s. 

The ly-Jlanders aiked him, why he ran away, his bread 
weight f That was more than I knew, fays he. 

Ry-street. n.f An obfeure ftreet. 

The broker here his fpacious beaver wears. 

Upon his brow fit jealoufies and cares ; 

Bent on fome mortgage, to avoid reproac 1, 

He feeks by-Jlreets, and faves th expenfive coacK ^ 

Rv view tt r. Private felf-interefted purpofe. 

No by-Jews of his own lhall miflead him. Atterbury. 

Rv-walk. n. f. A private walk; not themain road. 

All which he moves afterwards in by-walks, or under-plo s, 
as Sons to the main defign, left it Ihould grow «£*», 
though they are ftill naturally joined. T 

The chief avenue ought to be the moft ample and noble; 
but there ihould be by-walks , to retire into fometimes, for ^eale 
and refrelhment. Broome's Notes on the Odyffcy. 

By-way. n.f. A private and obfeure way. 

Night Healths are commonly driven in by-ways, and by blind 
fords, = unufed of any but fuch like. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Other by-ways he himfelf betook, 

Where never foot of living wight did tread. __ 

Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, b. i. cant, vn.flanz. 50. 

Wholly abftain, or wed : thy beauteous Lord 
Allows thee choice of paths ; take no by-ways. 

But o-ladly welcome what he doth afford ; 

Not grudging that thy luff hath bounds and ftays. Herbert. 
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A fervant, or a favourite, if he be in want, and no other 
apparent caufe of efteem, is commonly thought f ; 

d °This r is wonderfiiUy diverting to the undemanding, thus to 
receive a precept, that enters, as it were, through a by-way , and 

to apprehend an idea that draws a whole train after it. . 
t0 PP Addifon s EJfay on the Georgicks . 

By-west. Weftward ; to the weft of. 

Whereupon grew that by-word, ufed by thelrifh, that t ley 

dwelt by-weft the law, which dwelt beyond the river of the 

Barrow J John Davies on Ireland „ 

By-word. n. f A faying ; a proverb. . 

Duke of York, be king ; 

And bafhful Henry be depofed ; whofe cowardice 

Hath made us by-words to our enemies. 

Shakefp. Henry VI. p- in- 

I knew a wife man, that had it for a by-word, when he faw 
men haften to a conclufion. Stay a little, that we may make an 
end the fooner. Bacon’s EJfays, N° 26. 

We are become a by-word among the nations for our ridi- 
culous feuds and animofities. Addifon’ s Freeholder , N 50; 

It will be his lot often, to look fingular, in loofe and licen- 
tious times, and to become a by-word and a reproach, on that 
account, among the men of wit and pleafure. Atterbury .• 

By'ass. n.f See Bias. a , 

Every inordinate lull is a falfe byafs upon men s underitand- 
ings, which naturally draws towards atheifm. . _ Tillotfm. 

Bye, Bee, come immediately from the Saxon, by, byinj, i. e. a 
dwelling. Gibfon’s Camden* 

Byzantine. See Bizantine. 
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The third letter of the alphabet, has two founds j 
one like as, call, clocks crafty coal , companion , cu- 
v ci form 5 the other as j, as, Cafar, cefj'ation , cinder . 
^ It founds like i before r/, 0, or a confonant ; and 
3 like r, before <?, i, and y. 

Cab. w.yi [Hp.j A Hebrew mealure, containing about three 
pints Engl ifh, or the eighteenth part of the ephah. 

CABA'L. n.f [ cabah , Fr. tradition.] 

1. 1 he fecret fcience of the Hebrew rabbins. 

2. A body of men united in fome clofe defign. A cabal differs 
from a party , as yku from 

She often interpofed her royal authority, to break the cabah 
which were forming againfl her firft minifters. Acldifon . 

3. Intrigue. 

When each, by curs’d cabah of women, flrove. 

To draw th’ indulgent king to partial lo vc. Dryden s Aureng. 

I o Caba l, v. n. [cabaler, Fr.] 1 o form clofe intrigues ; to 
intrigue ; to unite in fmall parties. 

His mournful friends, fummon’d to take their leaves. 

Are throng’d about his couch, and fit in council : 

What thofe caballing captains may defign, 

I muft prevent, by being firft in action. Dryden’s D. Sebajl. 

Ca'ealist. n.f. [from cabal.} One fkilled in the traditions of 
the Hebrews. 

Then Jove thus fpake : With care and pain 
W e form’d this name, renown’d in rhime, 

Not thine, immortal Neufgermain ! 

Coft ftudious cabalijls more time. Swift : 

Caballi'stical. ladj. [from cabal.~\ Something that has an 

Caballi'stick. 3 occult meaning. 

The letters are caballijlical , and carry more in them than it is 
proper for the world to be acquainted with. Addifon. Sped. 

He taught him to repeat two caballijlick words, in pronoun- 
cing of which the whole fecret confided. Spectator, N° 578. 

Caba'ller. n.f [from cabal.} He that engages in clofe de- 
figns ; an intriguer. 

Factious and rich, bold at the council board, } 

But cautious in the field, he fhun’d the fword ; C 
A clofe caballcr , and tongue-valiant lord. j Dryden. 

Caba'lline. adj. [ caballinus,\j2£.} Belonging to a horfe ; as, 
caballine aloes, or horfe aloes. 

CA'BARET. n.f. [French.] A tavern. 

Suppofe this fervant patting by fome cabaret , or tennis-court, 
where his comrades were drinking or playing, fhould flay with 
them, and drink or play away his money. 

Bramhall againfl Hobbes. 

CA'BBAGE. n. f. [cabas, Fr. braffica , Lat ] A plant. 

The leaves are large, flefhy, and of a glaucous colour ; the 
flowers confift of four leaves, which are fucceeded by long ta- 
per pods, containing feveral round acrid feeds. The fpecies 
are, 1. The common white cabbage. 2. The red cabbage. 3. 
The Ruffian cabbage. 4. The flat-fided cabbage. 5. The fu- 
gar loaf cabbage. 6. The early Batterfea cabbage. 7. The 
white Savoy cabbage. 8. The green Savoy cabbage. 9. The 
boorcolc. 10. The green broccoli. 11. The Italian broccoli. 
17. The turnep-rooted cabbage. 1 3. The cav.lifiower. 14. 
The turnep cabbage. 15. Curled eolewort. 16. The mu Ik 
cabbage. 17. Branching tree cabbage, from the fea coall. 18. 
Brown broccoli. 19. Common eolewort. 20. Perennial Al- 
pine eolewort. 2.r. Perfoliated wild cabbage , with a white 
flower. 22. Perfoliated cabbage , with a purple flower. The 
common white, red, flat, and long-fided cabbages, are chiefly 
cultivated for winter ufe ; the feeds of which muft be fown in 
the middle of Ad arch, in beds of good frefh earth. The Ruf- 
fian cabbage was formerly in much greater efteem than at pre- 
lent, and is rarely brought to tire market. H he early Batterfea 
and fu gar -1 oaf cabbages , are called Michaelmas cabbages ; the 
feafon for lowing them is in the middle of July, in an open fpot 
of ground. The Savoy cabbages are propagated for winter ufe, 
as being generally efteemed the better, when pinched by froft. 
The boorcolc is never eaten till the froft has rendered it tender. 
The turnep cabbage was formerly mere cultivated in England 
than at prefent ; and fome efteem this kind for foups, but it is 
generally too ftrong, and feldom good, except in hard winters. 
'File curled eolewott is more generally efteemed, and is fit lor 
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ufe ruter Chriftmas, and continues good until April. The 
mulk cabbage has, through negligence, been almoft loft in Eng- 
land, though, for eating, it is one of the beft kinds we have • 
for it is always loofer, and the leaves more crifp and tender* 
and has a moft agreeable mufky feent when cut. It will be fit 
for ufe in October, November, and December. The branch- 
ing fea cabbage is found wild in England, and on the fea coaft 
and is fometimes gathered by the poor inhabitants in the fprin^ 
and eaten ; but it is apt to be ftrong and bitter. The brown 
broccoli is by many efteemed, though it does not deferve a place 
in the kitchen garden, where the Roman broccoli can be ob- 
tained, which is much fweeter, and will continue longer in fea- 
fon. The Roman broccoli has large heads, which appear in the 
center of the plants like clufters of buds. The heads fhould 
be cut before they run up to feed, with about four or five 
inches of the ftems ; the fkin of thefe ftems fhould be ftrip- 
ped off, before they are boiled ; they will eat very tender, and 
little inferiour to afparagus. The common eolewort is now al- 
moft loft near London, where their markets are ufually fup-. 
plied with cabbage or Savoy plants inftead of them ; which, 
being tenderer and more delicate, are better worth cultivating. 
The perennial Alpine coleivort is alfo little cultivated at prefent. 
The other two forts of wild cabbage are varieties fit for a bota- 
nick garden, but are plants of no ufe. The caulifioivers have, 
of late years, been fo far improved in England, as to exceed, 
in goodnefs and magnitude, what are produced in moft parts of 
Europe ; and, by the (kill of the gardners, are continued for 
feveral months together ; but the moft common feafon for them 
is in May, June, and July. Miller. 

Cole, cabbage , and coleworts, which are foft and demulcent, 
without any acidity ; the jelly, or juice, of red cabbage , baked 
in an oven, and mixed with honey, is an excellent pedtoral. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments: 

To Ca'eeage. v. a. [a cant word among taylors.] To fteal in 
cutting clothes. 

Your taylor, inftead of fhreads, cabbages whole yards of 
cloth. Arbuthnot' s Hijlory off. Bull. 

Ca'bbage tree. n.f. A fpecies of palm-tree ; which fee. 

It is very common in the Caribee iflands, where it grows to 
a prodigious height. The leaves of this tree envelope each 
other, fo that thofe which are inclofed, being deprived of the 
air, are blanched; which is the part the inhabitants cut for 
plaits for hats, &c. and the genuine, or young fhoots, are pick- 
led, and fent into England by the name of cabbage ; but when- 
ever this part is cut out, the trees are deftroyed ; nor do they 
rife again from the old roots ; fo that there are very few trees 
left remaining near plantations, except for ornament; for their 
ftems being exceeding ftraight, and their leaves being produced 
very regularly at top, will afford a moft beautiful prolpedl ; for 
which reafon, the planters generally fpare two or three of them 
near their habitations. Miller. 

Ca'bbage-worm. «./ An infcdl. 

CA'BIN. n.f. [ cabane , Fr. chabin , Welch, a cottage.] 

1. A fmall room. 

So long in fecret cabin there he held 

Her captive to his fenfual defire. 

Till that with timely fruit her belly fwell’d, 

And bore a boy unto a favage fire. Fairy fhieen, b. i. c. vi. 

2. A fmall chamber in afhip. 

Give thanks, you have lived fo long, and make yourfelf 
ready, in your cabin , for the mifchance of the hour, if it fo 
happen. Shakefp. Tempcjl. 

Men may not expect the ufe of many cabins , and fafety at 
once, in the fea fervice. Raleigh’s Ejfays. 

The chefsboard, we fay, is in the fame place it was, if it re- 
main in the fame part of the cabin , though, perhaps, the ftiip it 
is in, fails all the while. Locke. 

3. A cottage, or fmall houfe. 

Come from marble bow’rs, many times the gay haibour 
of angnifh. 

Unto a filly" cabin, though weak, yet ftronger againfl: woes. 

* Sidney, b. i- 


Neither fhould that odious cuftom be allowed, of flaying off 
the green furface of the ground, to cover their cabins , or make 
up their ditches. 

4 


Swift. 

A 
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4 ‘ A tC Some of oreen boughs their flender cabins frame, , 

Some lodged were Tort6fc’s ftreets about. . Fairfax , b. 1: 

To Casein, v. n. [from the noun.] To live in a cabin. 

I’ll make you feed on berries and on roots. 

And feed on curds and whey, and fuck the goat, _ 

And cabin in a cave. Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 

To Ca'bin. v. a. To confine in a cabin. 

Fleance is Heap’d : 

Then comes my fit again ; I had elfe been perfect; 

Whole as the marble, founded as the rock ; 

As broad and gen’ral as the cafing air ; 

But now I’m cabin’d, cribb’d, confin d, bound in. 

To faucy doubts and fear. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

£Tbined. adj. [from cabin.} Belonging to a cabin. 

The nice morn, on the Indian fteep, 

From her cabin’d loophole peep. Milton. 

CABINET, n. f [cabinet, Fr.] 

1 fet of boxes or drawers for curiofities ; a private box. 

At both corners of the farther fide, by way of return, let there 
be two delicate or rich cabinets , daintily paved, richly hanged, 
dazed with cryltaline glafs, and a rich cupola in the midft, and 
oil nt-hrr eleo-anev that mav be thought on. Bacon’s E flays. 
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a ll other elegancy that may be thought on 
Who fees a foul in fuch a body fet. 

Might love the treafure for the cabinet. Be 

In vain the workman fhew’d his wit, 

With rings and hinges counterfeit, 

To make it feem, in this difguife, 

A cabinet to vulgar eyes. 

2. Any. place in which things of value are hidden. 

Thy breaft hath ever been the cabinet , 

Where I have lock’d my fecrets. Denham’s Sophy. 

We cannot dilcourfe of the fecret, but by deferibing our 
duty ; but fo much duty muft needs open a cabinet of myfteries. 

Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

3. A private room in which confultations are held. 

You began in the cabinet what you afterwards pradlifed in 
the camp. Dryden. 

4. In Spenfer it feems to fignify a hut, or houfe. 

Hearken awhile in thy green cabinet, 

The lawrel fong of careful Colinet. Spenfer s Paflorals. 
Ca'binet-cguncil. n.f A council held in a private manner, 
with unufual privacy and confidence. 

The do&rine of Italy, and practice of France, in fomekino-s 
times, hath introduced cabinet-councils. Bacon’s Ejfays. 

From the higheft to the loweft it is univerfally read ; from 
the cabinet-council to the nurfery. Gay to Swift. 

Ca'binet-maker. n.f. [from cabinet and make.} One that 
makes fmall nice work in wood. 

The root of an old white thorn will make very fine boxes 
and combs ; fo that they would be of great ufe for the cabinet- 
makers, as well as the turners, and others. Mortimer. 

Ca'ble. n.f. [call, Welch; cabel, Dutch.] The great rope of 
a fhip to which the anchor is faftened. 

W r hat though the maft be now blown overboard. 

The cable broke, the holding anchor loft, 

And half our failors {wallow’d in the flood, 

Yet lives our pilot ftill ? Shakefp. Henry VI. p. iii. 

True it is, that the length of the cable is the life of the fhip in 
all extremities ; and the reafon is, becaufe it makes fo many 
bendings and waves, as the fhip, riding at that length, is not 
able to ftretch it ; and nothing breaks that is not ftretched. 

*—•1 Raleigh’s Effays. 

I he cables crack, the failors fearful cries 

Afcend ; and fable night involves the skies. Dryden’s Vir?. 
Ca burns, n. f Small ropes ufed inftiips. 

Ca'cao. See Chocolatenut. 

Cache'ctical. 1 adj. [from cachexy.] Having an ill habit of 
Uachf. ctick. ) body; (hewing an ill habit. 

Young and florid blood, rather than vapid and cahefiical. 

'tv iii,-. . Arbuthnot on Air. 

cru f 7 h yk fwuns in the blood, and appears as milk in 
the blood, let out of iome perfons who are generally cachdtick. 

A general word to exprefs a great 
variety of fymptoms; moft commonly it denotes fuch a dif- 
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Now to my ftory I return again : 

The trembling widow, and her daughters twain. 

This woful cackling cry, with horrour heard. 

Of thofe diftraefted damfels in the yard. Dryden s Fab. 

3. To laugh; to giggle. 

Then Nic. grinned, cackled , and laughed, till he was like to 
kill himfelf, and feemed to be fo pleafed, that he fell a frifking 
and dancing about the room. Arbuthnot’ s J . Bull. 

Ca'ckle. n.f [from the verb.] The voice of a goofe or fowl. 
The filver goofe before the (hining gate 
There flew, and, by her cackle, fav d the ftate. Dryden . 

Cac'kler. n.f [from cackle .] 

1 . A fowl that cackles. 

2. A teltale ; a tatler. 

Cacochy^ical. ladj. [from cacochymy .] Having the humours 

Cacochy'mick; ) corrupted. 

It will prove very advantageous, if only cacochymick , to clarify 
his blood with a laxative. Harvey on Confumptions: 

If the body be cacochymical , the tumours are apt to degene- 
rate into very venomous and malignant abfeefles. Wifeman. 

The ancient writers diftinguiftied putrid fevers, by putrefac- 
tion of blood, choler, melancholy, and phlegm ; and this is to 
be explained by an effervefcence happening in a particular caco- 
chymical blood. Floyer on the Humours. 

CACOCHY / MY. n.f [xzxoxvfa.] A depravation of the hu- 
mours from a found ftate, to what the phyficians call by a ge- 
neral name of a cacochymy. Spots, and difcolourations of the 
fkin, are figns of weak fibres ; for the lateral veftels, which lie 
out of the road of circulation, let grofs humours pafs, which 
could not, if the veftels had their due degree of ftridlure. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Strong beer, a liquour that attributes the better half of its ill 
qualities to the hops, confiding of an acrimonious firy nature, 
fets the blood, upon the leaft cacochymy , into an orgafmus, by an 
ill ferment. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Caco'phony. n. f [xxxoQovlcc.] A bad found of words. 

To Cacu'minate. v. a. [cacumino, Lat.] To make (harp or 
pyramidal, Didf. 

CadaVerous. adj. [cadaver, Lat.] Having the appearance of 
a dead carcafs ; having the qualities of a dead carcafs. 

In vain do they fcruple to approach the dead, who livingly 
are cadaverous , for fear of any outward pollution, whofe temper 
pollutes themfelves. Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b.. ix. c. 10. 

The urine, long detained in the bladder, as well as glafs, 
will grow red, foetid, cadaverous , and alkaline. The cafe is the 
fame with the ftagnant waters of hydropical perfons. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments , 

Ca'ddis. n.f 

1. A kind of tape or ribbon. 

He hath ribbons of all the colours of the rainbow ; inkles, 
caddifes , cambricks, lawns ; why, he fings them over as if they 
were gods and goddeffes. ' Shakefp. Winter’s Tale . 

2. A kind of worm or grub found in a cafe of ftraw. 

He efpecially loves the mayfly, which is bred of the cod- 
worm, or caddis ; and thefe make the trout bold and lufty. 

n Walton s Angler. 

Lade, n.f [It is deduced, by Skinner , from cadeler , Fr. an old 
word, which fignifies to breed up tenderly.] Tame ; foft; de- 
licate; as a cade lamb, a lamb bred at home. 

Ho Cade. y. a. [from the noun.] To breed up in foftnefs. 

Cade. n. f. [cadus, Lat.] A barrel. 

We John Cade, fo termed of our fuppofed father. Or 

rather of dealing a cade of herrings. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ii. 
Soon as thy liquour from the narrow cells 
Of clofe prefs’d hulks is freed, thou muft refrain 
Thy thirfty foul ; let none perfuade to broach 
Thy thick, unwholfome, undigefted cades . Philips 

Cade-worm, n.f The fame with caddis. 

Ca'dence. } r r 7 

Ca'dency. [eadcnce, Fr.] 

1. Fall; ftate of finking; decline. 

Now was the fun in weftern cadence low 
From noon; and gentle airs, due at their hours, 

„ T [°.™ the earth, now wak’d. Paradtfc toft, b. x. 1 . cy>, 

2. I he fall of the voice. y 

T he filding ’ in th . e , clofe . or cadence , hath an agreement with 
gure in rhetorick, which they call prater expectation ; for 
thei e is a pleafure even in being deceived. Bacon’s Nat. Hi (l 
.1 here be words hot made with lungs. 

Sententious fhow’rs ! O ! let them fall. 

Their cadence is rhetorical. 

3. The flow of verfes, or periods* ft>aw. 

The words, the verification, and all the other elegancies of 
found, academes, and turns of words upon the thought per- 
form exactly the fame office both in dramatick and epick poe- 

The -.cadney _of one line muft be a rule xofFfJffCf. 

follows er muft flide sentl > r into that vvhich 

4. The tone or found. Dryden. 

Hollow rocks retain 

The found of bluft’ring winds, which, all nioht loner 
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Had rous’d the Tea, now with horfe cadence lull 
Sea -faring men, o’erwatch’d. Paradife Lof , b. ii. /. 287. 
He hath a confufed remembrance of words fince he left the 
univerfity ; he hath loft half their meaning, and puts them to- 
gether with no regard, except to their cadence. Swift , 

5. In horfemanfhip. 

Cadence is an equal meafure or proportion, which a horfe ob- 
ferves in all his motions, when he is thoroughly managed. 

Farrier s Didl. 

Ca'dent. adj. leadens, Lat.] Falling down. 

Cade't. n.f [cadet, Fr. pronounced cade.] 

1. The younger brother. 

2. The youngeft brother. 

Jofeph was the youngeft of the twelve, and David the 
eleventh fon, and the cadet of Jefte. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

3. A voluntier in the army, who ierves in expectation of a com- 
jniflion. 

Ca'dew. n.f. A ftraw worm. See Caddis. Diet. 

Ca'dger. n.f. A huckfter ; one who brings butter, eggs, and 
poultry, from the country to market. 

CA'DI. n.f. A magiftrate among the Turks, whofe office ieems 
to anfwer to that of a juftice of peace. 

CadiYlack. n.f. A fort of pear; which fee. 

CM' Cl AS. n. f. [Lat.] A wind from the north. 

Now, from the north, 

Boreas and Ceecias and Argeftes loud 

And Thrafcias rend the woods, and feas upturn. 

Milton’ s Paradife LoJl, b. x. /. 699. 
CiEsA'REAN. See Cesarian. 

CrESURA. n.f. [Lat.] A figure in poetry, by which a fhort 
fyllable after a complete foot is made long. 

CAFTAN, n.f. [Perfick.] A Perfian veft or garment. 

Cag. n. f. A barrel or wooden veftel, containing four or five 
gallons. 

CAGE. n.f. [cage, Fr. from cavea, Lat.] 

3. An inclofure of twigs or wire, in which birds are kept. 

See whether a cage can pleafe a bird ? or whether a dog 
grow not fiercer with tying ? Sidney. 

He taught me how to know a man in love; in which cage 
of rufhes^I am fure, you are not a prifoner. 

Sbakefp. As you like it. 

Though Haves, like birds that fing not in a cage. 

They loft their genius, and poetick rage ; 

Homers again and Pindars may be found, 

And his great aCfions with their numbers crown’d.. Waller. 

And parrots, imitating human tongue. 

And finging birds in filver cages hung ; 

And ev’ry fragrant flow’r, and od’rous green, 

Were forted well, with lumps of amber laid between. 

Dry clen’ s Fables. 

A man recurs to our fancy, by remembering his garment, 
^ beaft, bird, or fifih, by the cage, or court-yard, or ciftern, 
wherein it was kept. ' Watts’s Improvement ] of tbe Mind. 

The reafon why fo few marriages are happy, is, becaufe 
youn 0- ladies fpend their time in making nets, not in making 
cages. Swift’s Thoughts on various Subjects. 

2 . A place for wild beafts, inclofed with palifadoes. 

3. A prifon for petty malefactors. 

To Cage. v. a. [from the noun.] 1 o inclofe in a cage. 

He fwoln, and pamper’d with high fare. 

Sits down, and fnorts, cag’d in his bafket-chair. Donne. 
C FI MAN. n.f The American name of a crocodile. 

To CAJO'LE. v.a. [ca geo ller, Fr.] To flatter; to footh ; to 
coax : a low word. 

Thought he, ’tis no mean part of civil 

State-prudence, to cajole the devil. Hudibras, cant. ii. p.ui. 
The one affronts him, while the other cajoles and pities him ; 
takes up his quarrel, (hakes his head at it, clafps his hand upon 
his breaft, and then protefts and protefts. A’ Eft range. 

CajoYer. n.f. [from cajole.'] A flatterer ; a wheedler. 
CajoYer y. n.f [cajolerie, Fr.] Flattery. . .. 

CATS SON. n.f. [French.] Acheft of bombs or powder, laid 
in the enemy’s way, to be fired at their approach. 

Caitiff, n. f. [cattivo, Ital. a flave ; whence it came to ngmty 
a bad man, with fome implication of meannefs ; as knave in 
Englifti, and fur in Latin ; fo certainly does flavery deltroy 

virtue. ^ 

'i-fynerv t 7)C U£ETV); d.'ssociiivhx.i hiKav rlomer. 

A flave and a fcoundrel are fignified by the fame wprds in many 
languages.] A mean villain ; a defpicable knave. 

Vile caitiff, vaffal of dread and defpair, 

Unworthy of the common breathed air ; 

Why liveft thou, dead dog, a longer day, < 

And doft not unto death thyfelf prepare ? Fairy Queen, b. 11. 

’Tis not impoffible 

But one, the wicked’ft caitiff on the ground. 

May feem as fhy, as grave, as juft, as abfolute, „ 

As Angelo. _ Sbakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

The wretched caitiff, all alone, 

As he believ’d, began to moan, . 

And tell his ftory to himfelf. Hudibras , p. uu c. m. 
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CAKE. ,n. f [cuch, Teutonick.] 

1. A kind of delicate bread. 

You muft be feeing chriftnings ? do you look for ale anJ 
cakes here, you rude rafeals ? Sbakefp. Henry VIII 

My cake is dough, but I’ll in among the reft. 

Out of hope of all, but my {bare of the feaft. 

, Sbakefp. Taming cf the Shrew. 

1 ne diimal day was come, the priefts prepare 

Their leaven’d cakes, and fillets for my hair. Dryden’s &n 

2. Any thing of a form rather flat than. high; by which it ' 
fometimes diftinguifhed from a loaf. 

1'here is a cake that groweth upon the fide of a dead tree 
that hath gotten no name, but it is large and of a chefnut co- 
lour, and hard and pithy. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. N° 5 - 2 ~ 

1 hen when the fleecy skies new cloath the wood, * 
And cakes of ruftling ice come rolling down the flood. 

Dryden’s Virgil, Geo/gfx. /. 4,8. 

1 o Cake. v. n. [from the noun.] To harden, as dough in the 
oven. 

This burning matter, as it funk very leifurely, had time to 
cake together, and form the bottom, which covers the mouth of 
that dreadful vault that lies underneath it. Addifon on Italy. 

This is that very Mab, 

That plats the manes of horfes in the night, 

And cakes the elflocks in foul fluttifh hairs, 

Which, once entangl’d, much misfortune bodes. Sbakefp. 

He rins’d the wound, 

And waflh’d away the firings and clotted blood, 

That cak’d within. Addifon. 

Calaba'sh Tree. 

It hath a flower confifting of one leaf, divided at the brim in- 
to feveral parts ; from whofe cup rifes thepointal, in the hinder 
part of the flower ; which afterwards becomes a flefhy fruit, 
having an hard (hell. They rife to the height of twenty-five or 
thirty feet in the Weft Indies, where they grow naturally in 
woods, and the favannas. The (hells are ufed by the negroes 
for cups, as alfo for making inftruments of mufick, by making 
a hole in the fhell, and putting in fmall (tones, with which they 
make a fort of rattle. Miller . 

Calamanco, n.f. [a word derived, probably by fome acci- 
dent, from ealamanens, Lat. which, in the middle ages, figni- 
fied a hat.] A kind of woollen ftuffi 

He was of a bulk and ftature larger than ordinary, had a red 
coat, flung open to fhew a calamanco waiftcoat. Tatler , N y 96: 

CaYamine, or Lapis Calaminaris. n.f. A kind of foflile bitu- 
minous earth, which, being mixed with copper, changes it in- 
to brafs ; it is dug in barren rocky ground, and is often found 
in lead mines, or has lead mixed with it. It is uied as an abfor- 
bent and drier, in outward medicinal applications, but is fel- 
dom given inwardly. 

We muft not omit thofe, which, though not of fo much 
beauty, yet are of greater ufe, viz. loadftones, whetftones of all 
kinds, limeftones, calamine , or lapis calaminaris. Locke. 

CaYamint. n.f. [calamintha, Lat.] 1 he name of a plant. 

It hath a long tubulous flower, which opens at the top into 
two lips ; the upper lip is roundilh, and divided into two feg- 
ments : thefe flowers are produced from the joints of the ftalks, 
at the footftalks of the leaves, in bunches, upon pretty long pe- 
dicles, or footftalks. This plant grows wild, and is ufed in me- 
dicine. Miller. 

Calamitous, adj. [calamitofis, Lat.] 

I. Miferable ; involved in diftrefs ; oppreffed with infelicity; 
unhappy; wretched; applied to men. 

This is a gracious provifion God Almighty hath maoe in fa • 
vour of the neceffitous and calamitous ; the (late of fome, in 
this-life,. being fo extremely wretched and deplorable, ir com- 
pared with others. Calarny. 

2 - Full of mifery ; diftrefsful ; applied to external circum- 

fl<inc6s 

What calamitous effects the air of this city wrought upon us 
the laft year, you may read in my difeourfe of the plague. 

Harvey on Conjunctions. 

Striift neceffity 

Subdues me, and calamitous conftraint ! 

Left on my head both fin and puniffiment. 

However infupportable, be all . 

Devolv’d. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. x. /. J 3 2 * 

Much rather I (hall chufe 
To live the pooreft in my tribe, than richcft. 

And be in that calamitous prifon left. Milton s Agon] o. 

I11 this fad and calamitous condition, deliverance from an 

preflour would have even revived them. auuIa 

Cala'mitousness. n.f [from calamitous.] Mnery ; * - 

CALAMITY, n.f [calamity, Lat.] Misfortune; cade 

111 Another mtddent is drought, and the fpindling of the corn, 
which with us is rare, but in hotter countries common; u - 
much as the word calamity was firft derived from calarny, ^ 
the corn could not get out of the Italic. Bacon , hat. H>J<- 
Which infinite calamity fhall caufe 
To human life, and houihcld peace confound. 1 a,.. ^ 
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From adverfe (hores in fafety let hei hear 

Foreign calamity, and diftant war ; . — . 

Of which, great heav’n, let her no portion bear. Prior. 
CALAMUS, n.f. [Lat.] A fort of reed or fweet feented wood, 
mentioned in feripture with the other ingredients of the facred 
peffumes. It is a knotty root, reddifh without, and white wit - 
in, which puts forth long and narrow leaves, and brought from 
the Indies. The prophets fpeak of it as a foreign commodity 
of o- r eat value. Thefe fweet reeds have no fmell when they 
are green, but when they are dry only. Their form differs not 
from other reeds, and their fmell is perceived upon entering 
the marlhes. . , Calmet. 

Take thou alfo unto thee principal fpices of pure myrrh, of 
fweet cinnamon, and of lvveet calamus. Exodus, xxx. 2 j. 

Cala'sh. n. f. [caleche, Fr.] A fmall carriage of pleafure. 

Daniel, a fprightly fwain, that us’d to flafli 

The vio-’rous deeds, that drew his lord’s calajh. 

° King’s JVIully of Mountown . 

The ancients ufed calajhes , the figures of feveral of them be- 
ing to be feen on ancient monuments. They are very fimple, 
light, and drove by the traveller himfelf. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
CaYceated. adj. [calceatus, Lat.] Shod ; fitted with (hoes. 
CALCEDO' N 1 US. n.f [Lat.] A kind of precious done. 

Calcedonius is of the agat kind, and of a mifty grey, cloud- 
ed with blue, or with purple. Woodward on Foffils. 

To CaYcinate. See To CALCINE. 

CalcinaTion. n.f [from calcine ; calcination, Fr.] Such a 
management of bodies by fire, as renders therh reducible to 
powder; wherefore it is called chymical pulverization. This 
is the next degree of the power of fire beyond that of fufion ; 
for when fufion is longer continued, not only the more fubtile 
particles of the body itfelf fly off, but the particles of fire like- 
wife infinuate themfelves in fuch multitudes, and are fo blend- 
ed through its whole fubftance, that the fluidity, firft caufed by 
the fire, can no longer fubfift. From this union arifes a third 
kind of body, which, being very porous and brittle, is eafily re- 
duced to powder ; for, the fire having penetrated everywhere 
into the pores of the body, the particles are both hindered from 
mutual contact, and divided into minute atoms. Quincy. 

Divers refidences of bodies are wont to be thrown away, as 
foon as the diftillation or calcination of the body that yielded 
them is ended. Boyle. 

This may be effected, but not without a calcination, or re- 
ducing it by art into a fubtile powder. Brown s Vulgar Err. 
Calci'natory. n.f. [from calcinate.] A veftel ufed in calci- 
nation. 

To CALCI'NE. v. a. [calciner, Fr. from calx, Lat.] 

1. To burn in die fire to a calx* or friable fubftance. See Cal- 
cination. 

In hardening, by baking without melting, the heat hath thefe 
degrees; firft, it indurateth, then maketh fragile, and, laftly, it 
doth calcinate. Bacon’s Nat. Hif . N° 87. 

The folids feem to be earth, bound together with fome oil ; 
for if a bone be calcined, fo as the lead force will crumble it, 
being immerfed in oil, it will grow firm again. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . To burn up. 

Firy difputes that union have calcin’d, 

Almoft as many minds as men we find. Denham. 

To Calci'ne. v. n. To become a calx by heat. 

f ^' s cr }'ftal is a pellucid fiffile (lone, clear as water, and 
without colour, enduring a red heat without lofing its tranlpc- 
rency, and, in a very ftrong heat, calcining without fufion. 

To CALCULATE, v.a. [caleuler, Fr. hofXtfffX 
little ltone or bead, ufed in operations of numbers.] 

1. To compute ; to reckon. 

2. To compute the fituation of the planets at any certain time. 

A cunning man did calculate my birth, 

Andt ° ld that b y water I (hould die. Sbakefp. Hen. VI. 

Why all thefe fires, why all thefe gliding o-hofts. 

Why old men fools, and children calculate , ° & 

VV hy all thofe things change from their ordinance ? 

the T en in the ™Id, t“^vLhfbinh{rf 

ouf of ditches ? Uu the ‘ r natiVitieS ’ as the y f P rawlcd 

3- To adjuft ; to projea for any certain end. Bentley. 

fo l L? v a Mh ble h nefS - MM 11 clear 'y Wears, as it tends 

li idle h ^ a PP mefs of ™n, and is, upon all accounts 
calculated for our benefit. 1 <£?, u ' ) ts ’ 

alcula'tion. n. f. [from c alct:'ate.~] ‘ t ‘J on ' 

*' c P vnK iCe ’ u° r maniler ° f rc ckoning ; the art of numbering 

eh-nle b ’ l h f ?rea - fnend “ cakulat ‘on ; or rather, whidi 
. - p calculation, into eafy computation. Holder m Time 

th fmfult of arithmetical operation^ 

f °fL° theV ‘ eCk ° n - **«■■ 
n v^ions^onlLnolou™ '" f "W, 4 * ob ^ 

CHLcvLAroU if ZQTF i A u‘T‘ ?Uter; a feckoner. 
tion. 7 - [ rom uilculate.] Belonging to calc ula- 
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Ca'lcule. n.f [calculus, Lat.] Reckoning; compute. 

The general calcule, which was made in the laft perambula- 
tion, exceeded eight millions. Howel’s Vocal Forcf . 

CaYculose. } h [f r om calculus, Lat.] Stony ; gritty. 

CaYculous. S j l " . 

The volatile fait of urine will coagulate fpints of wine ; 
and thus, perhaps, the (tones, or calculofe concretions in the 
kidney or bladder, may be produced. Browns V Agar Err . 

I have found, by opening the kidneys of a calcu'ous perfon, 
that the done is formed earlier than I have fuggefted. Sb 

CALCULUS, n.f [Latin.] The done in the bladder. 

CaYdron. n.f [chauldron, Fr. from calidus , Lat.] A pot; 
boiler ; a kettle. 

In the midft of all 

There placed was a caldron wide and tall* 

Upon a mighty furnace, burning hot. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Some drip the skin, fome portion out the fpoil ; 

The limbs, yet trembling, in the caldrons boil; 

Some on the fire the reeking entrails broil. Dryden’s Mtf 
In the late eruptions, this great hollow was like avail caldron, 
filled with glowing and melted matter, which, as it boiled over 
in any part, ran down the (ides of the mountain. 

Addifon’ s Remarks on Italy . 

Caleche. See Calash. 

Ca lefaYtion. n.f [from cal 'efacio, Lat.] 

1 . The a< 5 l of heating any thing. 

2. The date of being heated. 

Ca lef aYtive. adj. [from calefacio, Lat. J That which makes 
any thing hot ; heating. 

Calefactory, adj. [from calefacio, Lat.] That which heats. 

ToCA'LEFY. v. n. [calefio, Latin.] To grow hot; to be 
heated. 

Cryftal will calefy unto eleCIricity ; that is, a, power to at- 
tract draws, or light bodies, and convert the needle, freely 
placed. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. i i c. i. 

Calendar, n. f. [calendarium, Lat.] A regifter of the year, 
in which the months, and dated times, are marked, as fefti- 
vals and holidays. 

What hath this day deferv’d ? what hath it done. 

That it in golden letter fhould be fet 

Among the high tides, in the calendar ? Sbakefp. K. fohn. 
We compute from calendars differing from one another; the 
compute of the one anticipating that of the other. 

Brown’s Vulgar Erroufs, b. iv. c. 1 2. 

Curs’d be the day when firft I did appear ; 

Let it be blotted from the calendar. 

Left it pollute the month. Dryden’s Fab . 

To CATENDER. v. a. [calendrer, Fr. Skinner. J To drefs 
cloth ; to lay the nap of doth fmooth. 

CaYender. n.f [from the verb.] A hot prefs ; a prefs in 
which clothiers fmooth their cloth. 

CaYendrer. n. f [from calender.] The perfon who calenders. 

Ca lends, n. f. [calendar, Lat. It has no fngular.] The firft day 
of every month among the Romans. 

Ca lenture. n. f [from caleo , Lat.] A diftemper peculiar to 
failois, in hot climates; wherein they imagine the fea to be 
grcuii fields, and will throw themfelves into it, it not reftrained. 

Air Quincy . 

And for that lethargy was there no cure. 

But to be caft into a 'calenture. Denham , 

So, hy a calenture mifled. 

The mariner with rapture fees. 

On the fmooth ocean’s azure bed, 

Enamell’d fields, and verdant trees ; 

With eager hade* he longs to rove 
In that fantaftick feene, and thinks 

It muft be fome enchanted grove ; 

And in he leaps, and down he finks. Swift. 

Calf. n.f. calves in the plural, [cealj;, Saxon ; half, Dutch. | 

1. I he young of a cow. J J 

JVT hath about four years of growth; and fo tbe fewn, 
and fo the calf. 2 W f Nat. Hifl. N ^ 7 5 0 

Acofta tells us of a fowl in Peru, called condores, which 
W1 ’ of themfelves, kill and eat up a whole calf at a time. 

a I I pi , _ . Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 

An Blouzelind, I love thee more by half, 

r . ian do ^ s t ^ eir (awns, or cows the new-fall’n calf. Gav . 

2. Calves of the lips, mentioned byHofea, fignify facrifices of 
piai e and prayers* which the captives of Babylon addrelfed to 
Goil, being no longer in a condition to offer facrifices in Ks 

hi J a T r th y0U ,'™ rds ’. and turn t0 the Lord, and fay^umo 
im, Take away all iniquity, and receive us aracioudv • fo wi ! l 
we render the calves of our lips. b &/' ‘ 

3. The thick, plump, bulbous part of the leg [ia'f 

Into her legs I’d have love’s iffues falf 1 f ’ 

And all her calf into a goutv fmall. ’ o 

The calf of that leg bliliered r-e-r . ^ucklmg. 

Ca'liber. I f [calibre, Fr] The bore- A t 

barrel of a gun ; the diameter of l bulk? ““ d ‘“ ot the 

Ca L gr "••/’ l calix > fat.] A cup.; a chalice 

rerc is a natural analogy between the ablution of the body 

and 
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And the purification of the foul ; between eating the holy bread 
and drinking the facred calice , and a participation of the body 
and blood of Chrift. Taylor. 

Ca'lico. n.J'. [from Calecut in India.] An Indian fluff made of 
cotton ; fometimes ftained with gay and beautiful colours. 

I wear the hoop petticoat, and am all in calicoes , when the 
fincflare in filks. 'Addlfon. Spelt. N° 293. 
Ca'Lid. adj. [calidus, Lat.] Hot; burning; fervent. 
Cali'dity. n.f [from calid] Heat. 

Ice will diflolve in any way of heat ; for it will diflolve with 
fire, it will colliquate in water, or warm oil ; nor doth it only 
fubmit unto an actual heat, but not endure the potential cali- 
dity of many waters. Brown's Vulgar Err ours* b.\\. c. r. 

Ca'lif. 7 n.f [khalifa, Arab, an heir drfucceffor.] A title af- 
Ca'liph. f fumed by the fucceflors of Mahomet among the Sa- 
racens, who were vefted with abfolute power in affairs, both 
religious and civil. 

Caliga'tion. n. f. [from caligo, Lat. to be dark.] Darknefs; 
cloudinefs. 

Inftead of a diminution, or imperfect vifloii, in the mole, we 
affirm an abolition, or total privation ; inftead of caligation , or 
dimnefs, we conclude a cecity, or blindnefs. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Cali'ginous. adj. [ callginofus , Lat.] Obfcure ; dim; full of 
darknefs. 

Cali'ginous ness. n.f. [from caligtnous.~\ Darknefs; obfcu- 
rity. 

Ca'ligraphy. n.f. [xa^apia.] Beautiful writing. 

This language is incapable of caligraphy. Prideaux's Conn. 
Callipers. See Callipers. 

CaYiver. n.f. [from caliber.'] A handgun ; a harquebufe ; an 
old musket. 

Come, manage me your callver. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 
CALIX. n.f [Latin.] A cup ; a word ufed in botany ; as, the 
calix of a flower. 

To CALK. v. d. [from calage , Fr. hemp, with which leaks are 
flopped ; or from caele, Sax. the keel. Skinner . 2 7 o flop the 

leaks of a fhip. 

There is a great errour committed in the manner of calking 
his majefty’s fhips ; which being done with rotten oakum, is 
the caufe they are leaky. Raleigh's EJfays. 

So here fome pick out bullets from the fide ; 

Some drive old oakum through each feam and rift ; 

Their left-hand does the calking iron guide. 

The rattling mallet with the left they lift. Dryden. 

Ca'lker. n.f [from calk . 2 The workman that flops the leaks 
of a fhip. 

The ancients of Gebal, and the wife men thereof, were in 
thee thy calkers ; all the fhips of the fea, with their mariners, 
were in thee to occupy thy merchandize. Ezek. xxvii. g. 
CaYking. n.f A term in painting, ufed where the backfide is 
covered with black lead, or red chalk, and the lines traced 
through on a waxed plate, wall, or other matter,, by paffing 
lightly over each ftroke of the defign with a point, which 

leaves an impreffion of the colour on the plate or wall. 

Chambers. 

To CALL. v. a. [ calo , Lat. kalder, Danifh.] 

3 . To name ; to denominate. 

And God called the light day, and the darknefs he called 
. j Gen. i. 5. 

2. T^o fummon, or invite, to or from any place, thing, orperfon. 
Be not amazed, call all your fenfes to you, defend my repu- 
tation, or bid farewel to your good life for ever. 

’ Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor . 

Whv came not the flave back to me, when I called him ? 

^ Shakefp. King Lear. 

Are you call'd forth from out a world of men. 

To flay the innocent ? # Shakefp. Richard 

Lodronius, that famous captain, was called up, and told by 
his fervants, that the general was fled. Knolles s llift. 

Or call up him, that left half told 
The ftory of Cambufcan bold. # on \ 

Drunkennefs calls off the watchmen from their towers ; and 

then evils proceed from a loofe heart, and an untied tongue. 
m * Taylor's Holy Living. 

The foul makes ufe of her memory, to call to mind what flic 

. / , . r Duppa's Rules to Devotion. 

is to treat or. , 7 y .. . , 

Such fine employments our whole days divide, 

The falutations of the morning tide 

Call up the fun ; thofe ended, to the hall 

We wait the patron, hear the lawyers bawl. Dryden. 

Then, by confent, abftain from further fpoils, 

Call off the dogs, and gather up the fpoils. AMJon. 

By the pleafures of the imagination or fancy, I mean < 
arife from vifible objeds, when we call up their ideas into our 
minds by paintings, flatues, or defections. Addifon. Spell ato . 
Why doft thou call my forrows up afreih ! 

My father’s name brings tears into my eyes. Addij. ato. 
I am called off from publick differtations, by ^ domeftick af- 
fair of great importance. „ . A 5 ?* 

iEfchylus has a tragedy, entitled Perfa , in which the (ha 
of Darius is called up" Broome's Notes on the Odyjfcy 

The paffions call away the thoughts, With mcefiant lmpcr- 


Watts. 
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tunity, toward the objed that excited them: 

3. To convoke; to fummon together. 

Now call we our high court of parliament. Sbakefi) 
The king being informed of much that had paffed that night 
fent to the lord mayor to call a common council immediately * 

4. To fummon judicially. ar endon. 

The king had fent for the earl to return home, where he 
Ihould be called to account for all his mifearriages. Clarendon 
Once a day, efpecially in the early years of life and ftudy* 
call yourfelves to an account, what new ideas, what new pro- 
pofition or truth, you have gained. Watt' 

5. To fummon by command. 

In that day did the Lord God of hofts call to weepino-, and to 
mourning, and to baldnefs, and to girding with fackcloth. 

Ifaiah , xxii. 12. 

6. In the theological fenfe, to infpire with ardours of piety j 0 r 
to fummon into the church. 

Paul a fervant of Jefus Chrift, called to be an apoftle, fepa- 
rated unto the gofpel of God. x 

7. To invoke ; to appeal to. 

I call God for a record upon my foul, that, to fpare you, I 
came not as yet unto Corinth. " 2 Cor. i. 23. 

When that lord perplexed their counfels and defigns, with 
inconvenient objedions in law, the authority of the lord Man- 
chefter, who had trod the fame paths, was ft ill called upon. 

Clarendon. 

8. To proclaim; to publifh. 

Nor ballad* finger, plac’d above the croud, 

Sings with a note fo fhrilling, fweet, and loud, 

Nor parifh-clerk, who calls the pfalm fo clear. Gay. 

q. To make a fhort viflt. 

And, as you go, call on my brother Quintus, 

And pray him, with the tribunes, to come to me. 

Ben. John forts Catiline. 
He ordered her to call at his houfe once a week, which fhe 
did for fome time after, when he heard no more of her. Temple. 

That I might begin as near the fountain-head as poflible, I 
firft of all called in at St. James’s. Addifon. SpeSi N J 403. 
We called in at Morge, where there is an artificial port. 

Addifon on Italy . 

10. To excite ; to put in adion ; to bring into view. 

He fwells with angry pride, 

And calls forth all his fpots on every fide. Cowley. 

See Dionyfius Homer’s thoughts refine. 

And call new beauties forth from ev’ry line. Pope. 

11. To ftigmatize with fome opprobrious denomination. 
Deafnefs unqualifies men for all company, except friends ; 

whom I can call names, if they do not fpeak loud enough. 

Swift to Pope. 

12. To call back. To revoke; to retrad. 

He alfo is wife, and will bring evil, and will not call back his 
words ; but will arife againft the houfe of the evil doers, and 
againft the help of them that work iniquity. Ifaiah , xxxi. 2. 

13. To call for. To demand ; to require ; to claim. 

Madam, his majefty doth call for you, 

And for your grace, and you, my noble lord. Shakefp. 
You fee, how men of merit are fought after ; the undeferver 
may fleep, when the man of adion is called for. Shakefp. 

Among them he a fpirit of phrenfy fent. 

Who hurt their minds, 

And urg’d you on, with mad defire. 

To call in hafte for their deftroyer. Milton's Agonijles. 

For mafter, ox for fervant, hereto call , 

Was all alike, where only two were all. Dryden' s Fab. 
Lie commits every fin that his appetite calls for , or perhaps 
his conftitution or fortune can bear. Rogers. 

14. To call in. To refume money at intereft. 

Horace deferibes an old ufurer, as fo charmed with the plea- 
fures of a country life, that, in order to make a purchafe, he 
called in all his money ; but what was the event ot it ? why, in 
a very few days after, he put it out again. Addifon. Spetlatoi . 

1 5 . To call in. To refume any thing that is in other hahds. 

If clipped money be called in all at once, and flopped from 
paffing by weight, I fear it will flop trade, and put our affairs 

all at a (land. . , £«*'• 

Neither is any thing more cruel and oppreffive in the hiencn 
government, than their practice of calling in their money, after 
they have funk it very low, and then coining it anew, at a 

higher value. . . Sw, f ‘ ' 

16. To call in. To fummon together ; to invite. 

The heat is paft, follow me no farther now ; . 

Call in the pow’rs, good coufin, Weftmoreland. bhakejp. 
He fears my fubjeds loyalty. 

And now mult call in ftrangers. Denoam s op ). 

in. To call on. To folicite for a favour, or a debt. 

I would be loth to pay him before his day ; what need I be 
forward with him, that calls not on me ? Shakefp. enry 

18. To call on. To repeat folemnly. 

Thrice call upon my name, thrice beat your break. 

And hail me thrice to everlafting reft. Dry • 

The Athenians, when they loft any men at fea, went ^ ores 
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01 rltVZ nU ' To read aloud a lift or mufter-roll. 

• 5 ra n out To challenge; to fummon to fight. 

■ When their foVreign’s quarrel calk ’em ^ 

His foes to mortal combat they defy. ) 

Si. r. callups -T'TvrftrouMeVl' will deliver thee, and 
Call upon me m the day of trouoie , p i. 35. 

thou (halt glorify me. 

C l l . n.f [Irom the verb.] 

’• AV But would ‘yhu ling, and riv-al Orpheus’ ftrain, 

The wond’ring forefts foon fhould dance j again . 

The movino- mountains hear the pow iful call. 

And headlong ftreams hang lining in their fall. Pope. 

2. Rcquiht ion • w h et her our nobility would contentedly fuf- 

•• * - » a? TX. 

£e nee of a number of mean perfons. Hooker, P J 

But death comes not at call; juftice divine 
Mends not her lloweft pace, for pray rs or cries. Par. Lojt. 

, Divine vocation ; fummons to true religion. 

Yet he at length, time to lumfelf beft known, 

Rememb’ring Abraham, by fome wond’rous call, _ 

Mav brimr them back repentant and fmcere. Par. Regcumcl. 

St Paul hirnfeif believed he did well, and that he had a ecu l to 
it when he perfecuted the chriftians, whom he confidently 
thought in the wrong: but yet it was he, and not they, w ° 

were rmiraken. # 

4. A fummons from heaven ; an impuJIe. 

How iuftly then will impious mortals fall, 

Whofe pride would foar to heav’11 without a call ? Rofcomm. 

Thofe who to empire by dark paths afpire. 

Still plead a call to what they moft defire. Dryden. 

4. Authority ; command. . n / 

Oh ! Sir, I wifh he were within my call , or your s. Venh. 

6. A demand ; a claim. 

Dependence is a perpetual call upon humanity, and a greater 
incitement to tendernels and pity, than any other motive what- 
foever. Addifon. Spectator > N° 181* 

7. An inftrument to call birds. 

For thofe birds or beafts were made from fuch pipes or calls , 
as may exprefs the feveral tones of thofe creatures, which are 
reprefented. JVilkins s Mathcmat. Magics. 

8. Calling; vocation; employment. 

Now, through the land, his cure of fouls he ftretch d. 

And, like a primitive apoftle, preach’d : 

Still chearful, ever conftant to his call ; 

By many follow’d, lov’d by moft, admir’d by all. Dryden. 
g. A nomination. 

Upon the fixteenth was held the ferjeants feaft at Ely place, 
there being nine ferjeants of that call. Bacons Henry VII. 

f A ( ' LLAT ’L./ A trull. 

Caxlet. ) J 

He call’d her whore ; a beggar, in bis drink. 

Could not have laid fuch terms upon his callet. Shakefp. 
Ca'lling. n.f. [from call. 2 
j . Vocation ; profeffion ; trade. 

If God has interwoven fuch a pleafure with our ordinary 
calling , how much fuperiour muft that be, which arifes from 
the furvey of a pious life ? Surely, as much as chriftianity is 
nobler than a trade. South. 

We find ourfelves obliged to go on in honeft induftry in our 
callings. Rogers. 

I cannot forbear warning you againft endeavouring at wit 

in your fermons ; becaufe many of your calling have made 
themfelves ridiculous by attempting it. Swift. 

I left no calling for this idle trade. 

No duty broke, no father difobey’d. Pape. 

2'. Proper ftation, or employment. 

'Fhe Gauls found the Roman fenators ready to die with ho- 
nour in their callings. Swift. 

3. Oafs of perfons united by the fame employment or profeffion. 

It may be a caution :o all chriftian churches and magiftrates, 
not to impofe celibacy on whole callings , and great multitudes 
of men or women, who cannot be fuppofable to have the gift of 
continence. Hammond. 

4. Divine vocation ; invitation or impulfe to the true religion. 

St, Peter was ignorant of the calling of the Gentiles. 

Hakewell on Providence. 
Ca'llipers. n f [of this word I know not the etymology, nor 
does any thing more probable occur, than that, perhaps, the 
word is corrupted from clippers, inftruments with which any 
thing h clipped, inclofed or embraced.]' Compaffes with bowed 
ihanks. ‘ 

Callipers meafure the diftance of any round, cylindrick, co- 
nical body, either in their, extremity, of any part lefs. than the 
extreme ; fo that, when workmen ufe them, they open the two 
points to their deferibed width, and turn fo much fluff off the 
intended place, till the two poirits of the callipers fit juft over 
their work. Moxon's Mechanical Excrcifes. 

Callosity, n . f . [ calloftte , Fr.] A kind of fwelling without 
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pain, like that of the skin, by hard labour ; ^ 
wounds, or the edges of ulcers, grow fo, they ^ 

Ca The furgeon ought to vary the diet of his 

the fibres loofen too much, are too flaccid, am f 

gufes, or as they harden and produce calof.U s yhejr^ 

cafe, wine and fpintuous liqueurs are ufeful, m ft ^ ^ 

Ca’lI-OUS. adj. [ callus , Lat.] 

I. Indurated; hardned; having the pores fhut up. 

w ith Eatofof The glands!^ “ Woman’s Surgery. 

2 - “itmiVSis' fo long paired for Iharpnefs of wft and 
oreatnefs of mind, that the confcience is grown calms. L j . 
The wretch is drench’d too deep. 

His foul is ftupid, and his heart afleep : 

Fatten’d in vice, fo callous and fo grols, p, r r,us 

He fins, and fees not, fenfelefs of his lofs. Dryden J 

Callousness. n.J. [from callous.~\ 

1. Hardnefs; induration ot the fibres. r , g a 

The oftner we ufe the organs of touching, the mor_ o, thele 
fealcs are formed, and the skin becomes the thicker and ,o a 
cdhufmfs grows upon it. Cheyne's Plnlcjojh Pnnafles. 

2 ' ^'if they let go their hope of everlafting life with wilhngnefs, 
and entertain final perdition with exultation, ought they not to 
beefteemed deftitute of common fenle, and abandoned to a 
calloufncfs and numbnefs of foul ? e.tUcy. 

CaAlow. adj. Unfledged; naked; without feathers. 

Burfting with kindly rapture, forth difclos’d ^ 

Their callow young. Paradife Lcjl, b. vn. L 420. 

Then as an eagle, who, with pious care, 

Was beating widely on the wing for prey, 

To her now filent airy does repair. 

And finds her callow infants forc’d av/ay. _ Dryden . 

How in final 1 flights they know to try their young, _ 

And teach the callow child her parent’s fong. P/ioi . 

CA'LLUS. n.f. [Latin.] 

1. An induration of the fibres. 

2. The hard fubftance by which broken bones are unitca. 

CALM. adj. [ caltne , Fr. kalm, Dutch.] 

1 . Quiet ; ferene ; not ftormy ; not tempeftuous ; applied to the 
elements. 

Calm was the day, and, through the trembling air. 

Sweet breathing Zephyrus did foftly play 
A gentle fpirit, that lightly did allay 

Hot Titan’s beams, which then did glifter fair. Spenfer» 

2. Undifturb’d ; unruffled ; applied to the paffions. 

It is no ways congruous, that God fhould be frightning men 
into truth, who were made to be wrought upon by calm evi- 
dence, and gentle methods of perfuafion. Atterbury . 

The queen her fpeech with calm attention hears, 

Her eyes reftrain the filver-ftreaming tears. Pope's Odyffeyl 
Calm, n.f 

j. Serenity ; ftillnefs ; freedom from violent motion. 

It feemeth moft agreeable to reafon, that the waters rather 
flood in a quiet calm , than that they moved with any raging or 
overbearing violence. Raleigh's Hiflory of the W or Id. 

Every pilot 

Can fleer the fhip in calms ; but he performs 

The fkilful part, can manage it in ftorms. Denhams Sophy. 

Nor God alone in the ftill calm we find, 

He mounts the ftorm, and walks upon the wind. Pope. 

1 . . Freedom from difturbance ; quiet ; repofe ; applied to the paf- 
fions. 

Great and ftrange calms ufually portend the moft violent 
ftorms : and therefore, fince ftorms and calms do always follow 
one another, certainly, of the two, it is much more eligible to 
have the ftorm firft, and the calm afterwards : fince a calm before 
a ftorm is commonly a peace of a man’s own making ; but a 
calm after a ftorm, a peace of God’s. South. 

To Calm. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ftill; to quiet. 

Neptune we find bufy. in the beginning of the iEneis, to calm 
the tempeft raifed by VEolus. Dryden. 

2 . To pacify; to appeafe. 

Jefus, whofe bare word checked the fea, as much exerts him- 
felf in filencing the tempefts, and calming the inteftine ftorms 
within our breafts. Decay of Piety. 

Thofe paffions, which feem fomewhat calmed, may be entirely- 
laid afleep, and never more awakened. Atterbury « 

He will’d to flay. 

The facred rites and hecatombs to pay. 

And calm Minerva’s wrath. Pope's OdyJJey, b. iii. /. 174 4 
CaYmer. 11. f [from calm .2 The perfon or thing which has 
the power of giving quiet. 

Angling was, after tedious ftudy, a reft to his mind, a cheerer 
of his fpirits, a diverter of fadnefs, a calmer of unquiet thoughts, 
a moderator of paffions, a procurer of contentednefs, Walton. 
Ca'lmly. adv. [from cabnp 
i. Without florins, or violence ; ferenity, • 

3 Y ' ■ Jn 
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In nature, things move violently to their place, and calmly in 

their place; lb virtue m ambition is violent, in authority fet- 

Jed and calm. Prr xto 

tt- , , , nacon s FJJays, N° n. 

His curled brows 

* t&s **■> 

The nymph did like the fcene appear. 

Serenely pleafant, calmly fair ; 

Soft fell her words, as flew the air. d • 

Ca'lmne ss.,n.f [from calm. J 
!• Tranquillity; ferenity. 

While the fteep horrid roughnefs of the wood 

, Mihwr T a he S r ntle Cal T e fi 0f the flood - Denham. 

2. Mildnefs; freedom from paflion. 

I’ve been i’ th’ market-place, and, Sir, ’tis fit 
You have ftrong party, or defend yourfelf 

By calmncfs, or byabfence: all’s in anger. Shakefp. Ccriol. 

I beg the grace, 

You would lay by thofe terrours of your face ; 

T ill calmnefs to your eyes you firfl reftore, 
lam afraid, and I can beg no more. Dryden' s Conq. of Gran. 
Calmy. adj. [from calm.'] Calm ; peaceful. 

^ nd now the y nigh approached to the fled, 

Where as thofe mermaides dwelt : it was a ftill 
And calmy bay, on th’ one fide fheltered 
/ With the broad Jhadow of an hoary hill. Fairy Dueen, b. ii. 
A lomel n f [calomelas, a chymical word.] Mercury fix 
times fublimed. J 

He repeated lenient purgatives with calomel, once in three or 
four days. Wifeman' s Surgery. 

alorifick. adj. [calorificus, Lat.] That which has the qua- 
lity of producing heat; heating. 

Calorifick principle is either excited within the heated body, 
oi tiansi erred to it, through any medium, from fome other. 
Oliver will grow hotter than the liquour it contains. 

CALOTTE. n.f. [French^"’ 1 * 1 '* § 9 ' 

1. A cap or coif, worn as an ecclefiaftical ornament in France. 

2. [ n aichitedlure. J Around cavity or depreffure, in form of a 
cap or cup, lathed and plaiftered, ufed to diminifh the rife or 
elevation of a moderate chapel, cabinet, alcove, &c. Harris. 

CM LG 1 tl\S. n.f. [xci\& ] Monks of the Greek church. 
caltrops, n. f [colqiaeppe, Saxon.] 

1. An ii, iL rumcnt made with three fpikes, fo that which way fo- 
ci ci it falls to the ground, one of them points upright, to 
wound horfes feet. 

i he ground about was thick fown with caltrops , which very 
much incommoded the flioelefs Moors. 

Dr. Addifon s Account of Tangier s. 

2. A plant. 

It is very common in the South of France, Spain, and Italy, 
where it grows among corn, and on moft of the arable land, 
and is very troublefome to the feet of cattle ; for the fruit be- 
ing armed with ftrong prickles, run into the feet of the cattle, 
which walk over the land. This is certainly the plant which is 
mentioned in Virgil’s Georgick, under the name of tribidus. 

Miller. 

To Calve, v. n. [from calf] 

I . To bring a calf ; fpoken of a cow. 

„ When flie has calv'd, then fet the dam afide. 

And for the tender progeny provide. Dryden s Virgil. 

2- It is ufed metaphorically for any a<T of bringing forth ; and 
Sometimes of men, by way of reproach. 

I would they were barbarians, as they are. 

Though in Rome litter’d ; not Romans : as they are not ; 
Though calved in the porch o’ th’ capitol. Shakefp. Coriolan. 

The grafly clods now calv’d, now half appear’d 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 

His hinder parts. Paradife Lojl, b. vii. /. 463. 

Calves-snout. See Snapdragon. 

CALVI'LLE. n.f. [F'rench.] A fort of apple. See Apple. 
ToCalu'mniate. v. n. [calumnior, Lat.] To accufe falfely; 
to charge without juft ground. 

Beauty, wit, high birth, defert in fervice, 

Love, friendfhip, charity, are fubje<T all 
To envious and calumniating time. Shakefp. Tr. and Creff. 
He mixes truth w ith falfehood, and has not forgotten the old 
nule of calumniating ftrongly, that fomething may remain. 

Dryden’s Fables, Preface. 
Do I calumniate ! thou ungrateful Vanoc ! — 

Perfidious prince ! — Is it a calumny 
To fay, that Gwendolen betroth’d to Yver, 

Was by her father firft afiur’d to Valens ? A. Philips, Brit. 
To Calumniate, v. a. Tofiander. 

One trade or art, even thofe that fliould be the moft liberal, 
{hall make it their bufmefs to difdain and calumniate another. 

Sprat. 

Calumniation, n.f [from calumniate.] That which we call 
calumniation , is a malicious and falfe reprefentation of an ene- 
my’s words or adtions, to an offenfive purpofe. Aylifjfe . 

Calumniator, n.f. [from calumniate.] A forger of accufa- 
tion> aflanderer. 


Par. L. b. v 
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He that would live clear of the envy and hatred of 
calumniators, muft lay his finger upon his mou th m potent 
hand out of the ink-pot. thj anc j keep his 

At the fame time that Virgil was celebrated 1 n^ ran ^ 

a - M ™ ■*» * <^“2 :i 

Vir “ “ w 

r 1 r C rL^1 terfeited trutll > thus held their ears 
CALUMNY, n.f. [calunmia, Lat.] Slander 
groundlefs acculation. 

Be thou as chafte as ice, as pure as fnow, 

1 hou lhalt not efcape calumny. Shakrfo u ? 

ft f S 3 VC i| r hard / <7/ “ w >' u P° n our foil cr Climate,' 
that fo excellent a fruit will not grow here. 

powder b^ bmS ^ thi " S that ' a rendercd to 

a calx, or lime, by fuch operation as reduces lead into it. 

Ca'lycle. n.f [ cclycnl y, Lat.] A fmall bud 
amaieu. n.f. [from camachuia. which name is given by the 

colour!] the ° nyX ’ When ’ in P re P arin S if > the y find another 
J ' fiXt" fiSUreS and ^ntations of Bndskips, 

2. [In painting.] A term ufed where there is only one colour 
and where the lights and fhadows are of gold, wrought on a soli 
den or azure ground. This kind of work is chiefly ufed to 
reprefent balfo relievos. W 1 

Ca'mber. n.f. [SeeCAMEERiNc.] A term among workmen! 
Camber a piece of timber cut arching, fo as a weight con- 
siderable being fet upon it, it may, in length of time, be in- 
duced to a ftraight. Mcxon's Mechanical Exerdfes. 

CAMBEraKG. n.f A word mentioned by Skinner, as peculiar 
to ip ui uers, who fay, that a place is cambering , when they 
mean arched, [from chambre, French.] 3 

Ca'mbrick. n. f. [from Cambray, a city in Flanders, where it 
was principally made.] A kind of fine linen, ufed for ruffles, 
womens fleeves and caps. 

He hath ribbons of all the colours of the rainbow ; inkles, 
caddifes, cambncks, and lawns. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Rebecca had, by the ufe of a looking-glafs, and by the fur- 
ther ufe of certain attire, made of cambrick , upon her head, at- 
tained to an evil art. Tatk ^ N o II0> 

Confed rate in the cheat, they draw the throng, 

And cambrick handkerchiefs reward the fono;. Gay's Trivia . 
Came. The preterite of to co?ne. 

^ Till all the pack came up, and ev’ry hound 
, Tore the fad buntfman, grov’ling on the ground. Addifon, 
Camel, n.f. \_camelus, Lat.] An animal very common in A- 
rabia, Judea, and the neighbouring countries. One fort is 
large, and full of ilefh, and fit to carry burdens of a thoufand 
pounds weight, having one bunch upon its back. Another 
have two bunches upon their backs, like a natural faddle, and 
are fit either for burdens, or men to ride on. A third kind is 
leaner, and of a fmaller fize, called dromedaries, becaufe of 
t leir fwiftnefs ; which are generally ufed for riding by men of 
quality. See Dromedary. 

Camels have large folid feeet, but not hard ; in the fpring, 
their hair falls entirely oft, in lefs than three days time, when 
the flies aie extremely uneafy to them. Camels, it is faid, will 
continue ten or twelve days without eating or drinking, and 
keep water a long time in their ftomach, for their refrefhment. 

It is reported, that nature has furniftied them, for this purpole, 
with a very large ventricle, with many bags clofed within the 
coats of it, round about it, for referving the water. But the 
Jefuits in China, where they diflecled feveral camels, found no 
liich bags. When a camel is upon a journey, hismafter follows 
him, iinging and whiffling ; and the louder he fings, the better 
the cajnel goes. The flefh of camels is ferved up at the beft ta- 
bles, among the Arabians, Perfians, and other eaftern nations ; 
but the ufe of it was forbid the Hebrews, they being ranked by 
Mofes among the unclean creatures, Deut. xiv. 7. Calmet . 

Patient of thirft and toil. 

Son of the defart ! even the camel feels, 

Shot through his wither’d heart, the firy blaft. Thomfon. 
CameTopard. n.f. [from camelus and pardus, Lat.] AnAbyf- 
finian animal, taller than an elephant, but not fo thick. He is 
fo named, becaufe he has a neck and head like a camel ; he is 
fpotted like a pard, but his fpots are white upon a red ground. 
The Italians call him giaraffa. Trevoux. 

Ca^elot. \n. f. [from camel.] A kind of fluff* originally made 
Ca'mlet. 3 by a mixture of filk and camels hair; it is now 
made with wool and filk. 

This habit was not of camels fkin, nor any courfe texture of 
its hair, but rather fome finer weave of cajnelot, grograin, or 
the like; in as much as thefe fluffs are fuppofed to be made of 
the hair of that animal. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Main- 
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Meantime the paftor ftiears their hoary beards, 

And eafes, of their hair, the loaden herds . 

Their camelots warm in tents the foldier hold, ? 

And fhield the fhiv’ring mariner from cold. Dryden s Vtrgil. 
CAMERA OBSCURA. [Latin.] An optical machine ufed in 
a darkened chamber, fo that the light coming only through a 
double convex glafs, obje&s expofed to daylight, and oppolite 
to the "lafs, are reprelented inverted upon any white matter 
placed in the focus of the glafs. Martin. 

Ca'merade. n.f [from camera, a chamber, Lat.] One that 
lodges in the fame chamber ; a bofom companion. By cor- 
ruption we now ufe comrade. 

Cameradcs with him, and confederates in his woi thy defign, 

Rymcr's Tragedies of laft Age. 

Ca'me rated, adj. [ cameratus , Lat.] Aiched; rooled flope- 

wife. 

Camera'tion. adj. [cameratio, Lat.] A vaulting or arching. 
CamistCdo. n.f [ camija , a fhirt, Ital. camifum, low Lat.] An 
attack made by foldiers in the dark ; on which occafion they 
put their fliirts outward-, to be feen by each other. 

They had appointed the fame night, whofe darknefs would 
have encreafed the fear, to have given a cajnifado upon the En- 
glifh. _ _ Hayward. 

Ca'misated. adj. [from catnifa, a fhirt.] Drefled with the fhirt 
outward. 

Ca 7 mlet. See Camelot. 

He had on him a gown with wide fleeves, of a kind of water 
camlet, of an excellent azure colour. Bacon. 

CaTmock. n.f [cammoc, Saxon.] An herb ; the fame with 
petty whin, or rejlharrow. 

Its flower is papilionaceous, and fucceeded by a fwelling pod, 
fometimes long, and fometimes fhort, which is bivalve, and 
filled with kidney-fhaped feeds. 

There aremany fpecies of this plant, ofwhichfour forts grow 
wild in England ; and that called the prickly rejlharrow, with 
purple flowers, is ufed in medicine. The roots of this plant 
fpread far under ground, and are fo tough, that, in ploughing, 
it often flops the oxen. Miller. 

Camc/ys. adj. [camus, Fr.] Flat; level; deprefled. It is only 
ufed of the nofe. 

Many Spaniards, of the race of Barbary Moors, though after 
frequent commixture, have not worn out the camoys nofe unto 
this day. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 10. 

CAMP., n. f [camp, Fr. camp, Sax. from campus, Lat.] 'The 
order of tents, placed by armies when they keep the field. We 
ufe the phrafe to pitch a camp , to encamp. 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 

The hum of either army ftilly founds. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Next, to fecure our camp, and naval pow’rs, 

Raife an embattel’d wall, with lofty tow’rs. Pope's Iliad. 
To Camp. v. a. [from the noun.] To encamp; to lodge in 
tents, for hoftile purpofes. 

Had our great palace the capacity 
To camp this hoft, we would all fup together. Shakefp. 
Camp-fight, n.f. An old word for combat. 

For their trial by camp-fight, the accufer was, with the peril 
of his own body, to prove the accufed guilty ; and, by offering 
him his glove or gantlet, to challenge him to this thal.Hakewell. 
Campaign. 1 r r ^ 

CAMPA'NIA. \ n% J % [ cam paigne, french ; campania, Ital.] 

1. A large, open, level tra<ft of ground, without hills. 

T he contrary of all this happens in countries thinly inhabit- 
ed,^ and efpecially in vaft campanias, where there are few cities, 
befides what grow by the refidence of kings. Temple. 

Thofe grateful groves, that Jhade the plain, 

Wher Tiber rolls majeftick to the main, C 

And fattens, as he runs, the fair campaign. Garth's Ovid. ) 

2. The time for which any army keeps the field, without enter- 
ing into quarters. 

This might have haftened his march, which would have made 
a fair conclufion of the campaign. Clarendon. 

An lhad riling out of one campaign. Addifon. 

Campa'niform. adj. [of campana, a bell, and fortna , Lat.] A 
term ufed of flowers, which are in the fhape of a bell. Harris. 
Campa nulatE. adj. The fame with campaniform. 
Campestral, adj. [campejhis, Lat.] Growing in fields, 
lhe mountain beech is the whiteft; but the campeflral, or 
Wild beech, is of a blacker colour, and more durable. 

„ Mortimer's Husbandry. 

amphiretree. n.f. [camphor a, Lat.] 

, , . l' ath leav , es like th °fc of the pear tree, but full of ribs, 

„„ 1 IT . a ] ternatel y on tIle branches ; the flowers confift of 

bWe fYl lded , " t0 five or fix fe g men « ; the fruit is fhaped 
like a nut, the fhell tender, and the kernel bifid. There are 

wo forts of this tree ; one is a native of the ifle of Borneo 

a nTturai C e rf h d ^ C T pUre g taken > which is Tpofed to be 
where the hf't 1°1 ^ ^ *f ee ’ P rodu| :ed in fuch places 
other f„n- - b k ° f - the tree las been wounded or cut. The 

to be I°kind r\ 0f J a T,’ T hich Dr ; Kem P f « deferfbes 

whence the f K r bearm§ b ack ° r pur P Ie berries ’ and from 

fimpkdecoaonrf'jr prep “V their by making a 
Pre decoction of the root and wood of this tree, cut into 
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fihall pieces ; but this fort of campfire is, in value, eighty or aft 
hundred times lefs than the true Bornean camphire. Millet * 
Ca'mpi-iorate. adj. [from cataphora, Lat.] Impregnated with 
camphire. 

By Ihaking the faline and catnphor ate liouours together, we 
eafily confounded them into one high coloured liquour. Boyle . 
Ca'mpion. n.j. [lychnis, Lat.] A plant. 

The leaves are whole, and grow oppofite by pairs upon the 
ftalks ; the cup of the flower is whole, and either tubulous or 
fwelling ; the flower confifts of five leaves, which expand in 
form of a clove gilliflower, and are generally heart fhaped ; the 
ovary, which rifes in the centre of the calyx, becomes a conical 
fruit, which is wrapt up in the flower cup, and has commonly 
one cell, filled with feeds, which are roundifh, angular, and 
kidney-ftiaped. > Miller : 

Ca'mus. n. f. [probably from camifa, Lat.] A thin drefs, men- 
tioned by Spenfer. 

And was yclad, for heat of fcorching air, 

All in filken camus, lilly white, 

Purfled upon with many a folded plight. Fairy fjhieen, b. ii. 
Can. n.f. [canne, Sax.] A cup ; generally a cup made of metal, 
or fome other matter than earth. 

I hate it as an unfill’d can. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

One tree, the coco, aftordeth fluff for houfing, cloathing, 
{hipping, meat, drink, and can. Grew' s Cofmologia Sacra . 

His empty can, with ears half worn away. 

Was hung on high, to boaft the triumph of the day. Dryden. 
Can. v. n. [konnen, Dutch. It is fometimes, though rarely ufed 
alone ; but is in conftant ufe as an exprefllon of the potential 
mood ; as, I can do, thou canft do, I could do, thou couldefl do. 
It has no other terminations.] 

1. To be able; to have power. 

In place there is licence to do good and evil, whereof the lat- 
ter is a curfe ; for, in evil, the beft condition is not to will ; the 
fecond not to can. Bacon s EJJays, N° 1 1 . 

O, there’s the wonder ! 

Mecaenas and Agrippa, who can moft 
With Caefar, are his foes. His wife Oclavia, 

Driv’n from his houfe, follicits her revenge, 

And Dolabella, who was once his friend. 

Dryden' s All for Love. 
He can away with no company, whofe difcourfe goes beyond 
what claret and diflolutenefs infpires. Locke . 

2. It exprefles the potential mood ; as, I can do it. 

If flie can make me bleft ? She only can : 

Empire, and wealth, and all fhe brings befide. 

Are but the train and trappings of her love. Dryden . 

3. It is diftinguifhed from may, as power from permiffion ; I r^do 
it ; it is in my power : I may do it; it is allowed me : but, in 
poetry, they are confounded. 

4. Can is ufed of the-perfon with the verb adiive, where may is 
ufed; of the thing, with the verb pajfive ; as, I can do it ; it 
may be done. 

CANA'ILLE. n.f. [French.] Theloweft people; the dregs; 
the lees; the offscouring of the people : a French term of re- 
proach. 

Cana'l. n.f [canalis, Lat.] 

1 . A bafon of water in a garden. 

The walks and long canals reply. Pope 

2. Any traa or courfe of water made by art ; as the canals m 
Holland. 

3. [In anatomy.] A conduit orpafiage through which any of the 

juices of the body flow. 1 

Carnal-coal. n.f. A fine kind of coal, dug up in EnHand. 
Even our canal-coal nearly equals the foreign jet. 

n , 7 . rr Woodward on Fojjils. 

Lanali culated. adj. [from canaliculatus, Lat.J Channelled - 
made like a pipe or gutter. Dili 

Cana'ry. n.f. [from the Canary iflands.] Wine brought from 
the Canaries ; fack. & 

I will to my honeft knight FaMaff, and drink canary with 
hir ?* . • * t " ln ^ c I drink in pipe wine firft with him ; I’ll 
ma e him dance. Shakefp. Merry Wives of I Wind for. 

frohck A RY * V% ° ' A Cant W ° rd ’ Which feems t0 fignify to 

Mafter, will you win your love with a French brawl ? 

How mean ft thou, brawling in French ? No, my compleat 

mafter ; but to jigg off a tune at the tongue’s end, canary to it 
wit 1 your feet, humour it with turning up your eyelids. 

/-1 / Shakefp . Love s Labour Loff 

Cana ry bird. An excellent fingingbird, of a green coW 
formerly bred in the Canaries, and nowhere elfe, but now bred 
m feveral parts of Europe, particularly Germany. 

Of fingmg , birds they have linnets, goldfinches, ruddocks 
canary birds , blackbirds, thrulhes, and divers other. a0CKS > 

T ’«SSL5* F " 

1. To crofs a Writing. 

2. To efface ; to obliterate in general. 

Now welcome night, thou night fo long exDe£ted 
That long day’s labour doth at laft defray” P ’ 




And 
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And all my cares which cruel love collected, 

Has fumm’d in cue, and camelled for aye. Spenfer. 

Know then, I here forget all former griefs, 

Cancel all grudge 3 repeal thee home again. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona . 
Thou whom avenging pow’rs obey. 

Cancel my debt, too great to pay. 

Before the fad accounting day. 3 Rofcommon. 

I pafs the bills, my lords. 

For cancelling your debts. Southerners Spartan Dame. 

Cancellated, particip. adj. [from cancel.] Crofs-barred , 
marked with lines eroding each other. 

The tail of thecaftor is almoftbald, though the bead: is very 
hairy ; and cancellated , with fome refemblance to the feales of 
fifhes. Grew' s Mufawn. 

Cancellation, n.f [from cancel.] According to Bartolus, 
is an expunging or wiping out of the contents of an inftrument, 
by two lines drawn in the manner of a crofs. Ay life's Parcrg. 
CA'NCER. n. f. [ cancer , Lat.] 

1. Acrabfifh. 

2. The fign of the fummer folftice. 

When now no more th’ alternate twins are fir’d. 

And Cancer reddens with the folar blaze. 

Short is the doubtful empire of the night TJjomfon. 

3. A virulent (welling, or fore, not to be cured. 

Any of thefe three may degenerate into a fchirrus, and that 
fchirrus into a cancer. Wife man. 

As when a cancer on the body feeds. 

And gradual death from limb to limb proceeds 3 
So does the chilnefs to each vital part, 

Spread by degrees, and creeps into the heart. Addifon s Ovid. 
To Ca'ncerate. v. n. [from cancer.] To grow cancerous 3 
to become a cancer. 

But ftriking his fift upon the point of a nail in the wall, his 
hand cancerated , he fell into a fever, and foon after died on’t. 

L'EJlrange's Fables. 

Cancera'tion. n.f. [f rom cancer ate.] A growing cancerous. 
CaNcerous. n.f [from cancer.] Having the virulence and 
qualities of a cancer. 

How they are to be treated when they are ftrumous, fchir- 
rhous, or cancerous , you may fee in their proper places. Wifem. 
Ca'ncer ousnEss. n J. [from cancerous.] The date of being 
cancerous. 

Ca'ncrine. adj. [from cancer.] Having the qualities of a crab. 
Ca'ndent. adj. [ candens , Lat.] Hot 3 in the higheft degree of 
heat, next to fulion. 

If a wire be heated only at one end, according as that end is 
cooled upward or downward, it relpedlively requires a verti- 
city, as we have declared in wires totally candent. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 2. 
CaNdicant. adj. [gcandicans, Lat.] Growing white 3 whitifh. 

Didi. 

CANDID, adj. [ Candidas , Lat.] 

1, White. This fenfe is very rare. 

The box receives all black : but, pour’d from thence. 
The ftones came candid forth, the hue of innocence. Dryd. 

2 . Without malice j without deceit 3 fair; open; ingenuous. 

The import of the difeourfe will, for the moft part, if there 
be no defigned fallacy, fufficiently lead candid and intelligent 
readers into the true meaning of it. Locke. 

A candid judge will read each piece of wit, 

With the fame fpirit that its authour writ. Pope. 

Candidate, n.f. [candidatus, Lat.] A competitor; one that 
folicites, or propofes himfelf for fomething ol advancement. 

So many candidates there ftand for wit, 

A place at court is Icarce fohard to get. Anonymous. 

One would be furprifed to fee fo many candidates for glory. 

Addifon. Sped}. N° 256. 

2. It has generally for before the thing fought. 

What could thus high thy raih ambition raife ? 

Art thou, fond youth, a candidate for praife ? Pope. 

3. Sometimes of. 

Thy firftfruits of poefy were giv n. 

To make thyfelf a welcome inmate there, 

While yet a young probationer. 

And candidate c/heav’n. ; ' Dryden. 

Ca'ndidly. adv. [from candid.] Fairly; without trick 3 with- 
out malice 3 ingenuoufly. . . , 

We have often defired, they would deal candidly with us ; 

for if the matter (luck only there, we would propofe, that every 
man fhould fwear, that he is a member of the church of Ire- 

CSWljt. 

CaNdidness. n.J. [from candid.] Ingenuity, opennefs of 

temper; purity of mind. , , _ 

It prefently fees the guilt of a finful adion 3 and, on the other 

fide, obferves the candidnefs of a man s very princip cs, an^me 

fincerity of his intentions, * 

To Ca'ndify. * *. [candifico, Lat.] To make white; to 

1 • MJIGl % 

whiten. 

CANDLE, n.f. [candela, Lat.] 

j. A light made of wax or tallow, fuxrounding a wick ol tia o 

cotton. 


2. 
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Here burns my candle out, ay, here it dies. 

Which, while it lafted, gave King Henry light. Shake j, 

We fee that wax candles laft longer than tallow candles , be- 
caufe wax is more firm and hard. Bacon's Nat. Hi/lory. 

i ake a child, and, fetting a candle before him, he (hall find his 
pupil to contract very much, to exclude the light, with the 
brightnefs whereof it would otherwife be dazzled" # 

Light, or luminary. ' ^ ’ 

By thefe blels’d candles of the night, 

Had you been there, I think you would have hedg’d 
T he ring of me, to give the worthy doeftor. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
CaNdleberry tree. See Sweet-willow 3 of which it is 
a fpecies. 

Candleho'lder. n.f [from candle aftd hold.] 

1. He that holds the candle. 

2. He that remotely aflifts. 

Let wantons, light of heart. 

Tickle the fenfelefs rufhes with their heels 3 
For I am proverb’d with a grandfire phrafe. 

To be a candleholder , and look on. Shakefp. 

Ca'ndlelight. n.f. [from candle and light.] The light of a 
candle. 

In darknefs, candlelight may ferve to guide men’s fteps, 
which, to ufe in the day, u r ere madnefs. Hooker , b. ii. § 4, 
Before the day was done, her work (he fped, 

And never went by candlelight to bed'. Dryden' s Fab . 

The boding owl 

Steals from her private cell by night. 

And flies about the candlelight. Swift. 

Such as are adapted to meals, will indifferently ferve for din- 
ners or fuppers, only diffingu idling between daylight and 
candlelight. Swift's Introdudt. to genteel Converfation. 

2. The neceffary candles for ufe. 

I fhall find him coals and candlelight. Molineux to Locke. 
CaNdlemas. n.f [from candle and ?nafs.] The feaft of the 
purification of the Blefled Virgin, which was formerly cele- 
brated with many lights in churches. 

The harveft dinners are held by every wealthy man, or, as 
we term it, by every good liver, between Michaelmas and Can- 
dlemas. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

There is a general tradition in mod: parts of Europe, that 
inferreth the coldnefs of the fucceeding winter, upon (hining 
of the fun upon Candlemas day. Brown s V idgar Errours. 
Come Candlemas nine years ago {he dy’d. 

And now lies bury’d by the yew-tree fide. Gay. 

Ca'ndlestick. n.f. [from candle and fick.] The inftrument 
that holds candles. 

The horfemen fit like fixed candlejlicks , 

With torch-ftaves in their hands 3 and their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping die hide and hips. 

Shakefp. Henry V. 

Thefe countries were once chriftian, and members of the 
church, and where the golden candlefhcks did ftand. Bacon. 

I know a friend, who has converted the eflays of a man of 
quality, into a kind of fringe for his candlejlicks. Addifon. 

Ca'ndlestuff. n.f. [from candle and fuff] Kitchen duff 3 
greafe; tallow. 

But then you will fay, that their vapour can laft but a (hort 
time ; to that it may be anfwered, that, by the help of oil, and 
wax, and other candlefluff. \ the flame may continue, and the 
wick not burn. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. N° 774* 

Candlewa'ster. n.f [from candle and wafef] That which 
confumes candles ; a fpendthrift. 

Patch grief with proverbs, make misfortune drunk^ 

With candlewaflers. Shakefp. Much ado about Bathing. 

CaNdock. n.f A weed that grows in rivers. 

Let them dry fix or twelve months, both to kill the water- 
weeds, as water-lilies, candocks, reate, and bulrufhes, and alfo, 
that as thefe die for want of water, fo grafs may grow on the 

pond’s bottom. ’ 

Ca'ndour. n.f. [candor, Lat.] Sweetnefs of temper; purity 

of mind 3 opennefs ; ingenuity 3 kindnefs. 

He fhould have fo much of a natural candour and fweetnels, 
mixed with all the improvement of learning, as might convey 
knowledge with a fort of gentle infinuation. Watts 

To Ca'ndy. v. a. [probably from candare , a word ufed in later 

times, for to whiten.] r 

X. To eonferve with fugar, in fuch a manner as that the mga 

lies in flakes, or breaks into tangles. 

Should the poor be flatter’d ? 

No, let the candy d tongue lickabfurd pomp, r 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee,. , 

Where thrift may follow fawning. Shakefp. Ham . 

They have in Turky confedions like to candied, conferves, 
made of fugar and lemons, or fugar and citrons, or fugar ana 
violets, and fome other flowers, and fome mixture of. amber.^ 

With candy d plantanes, and the juicy pine, 

On choiceft melons and fweet grapes they dine. W 
2 . To form into congelations. 

: - 4 Will 
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Will the cold brook, 

Candled with ice, cawdle thy morning toaft, 
To cure thy o’er-night’s furfeit ? 

3. To incruft with congelations. 

Since when thofe frofts that winter brings. 


Which candy every green 

Renew us like the teeming fprings. 

And we thus frefh are feen. Drayton. 

To Ca'ndy. v. n. To grow’ congealed. 

CaNdy Lion's foot, [catanancc, Lat.] A plant. 

The cup of the flower is fquamofe ; the florets round the 
margin are much longer than thofe in the middle of the flower 3 
the feeds are wrapt up in a leafy or downy fubftance within 
the cup, or outer covering. I his plant begins to flower in 
May, and continues till Auguft or September. Miller. 

CANE. n.f. [canna, Lat.] 

3. A kind of ftrong reed, of which walking ftaffs are made 3 a 
walking dad. See Reed. 

The king thrud the captain from him with his cane 3 where- 
upon he took his leave, and went home. Harvey. 

If the poker be out of the way, or broken, dir the fire with 
your mafter’s cane. Swift. 

2. The plant which yields the fugar. 

TTis cane or reed grows plentifully both in the Ead and 
Weft Indies. Other reeds have their (kin hard and dry, and 
their pulp void of juice 3 but the (kin of the fugar cane is foft, 
and the fpongy matter or pith it contains very juicy. It ufu- 
ally grows four or five feet high, and about half an inch in dia- 
meter; though fome have been mentioned in the ifland of Ta- 
bago twenty four feet high. The ftem or dalk is divided by 
knots afoot and a half apart. At the top it puts forth a num- 
ber of long green tufted leaves, from the middle of which arife 
the flower and the feed. There are likewife leaves fpringing 
out from each knot ; but thefe ufually fall as the cane rifes. 

T he ground fit for lugar canes is light, foft, and fpongy, lying 
on a defeent proper to carry off the water, and well turned to 
the fun. They ufually plant them in pieces cut a foot and a 
half below the top of the flower, and they are ordinarily ripe in 
ten months, though fometimes not till fifteen 3 at which time 
they are found quite full of a white fucculent marrow, whence 
is exp refibd the liquour of which fugar is made. When ripe, 
they are cut, their leaves cleared off] and they are carried in 
bundles to the mills, which confift of three wooden rollers, co- 
vered with deel plates. Chambers. 

And the lweet liquour on the cane beftow, 

From which prepar’d the lufeious fugars flow. Blackmore. 

3. A lance; a dart made of cane 3 whence the Spanidi inego de 

ccnmas. 0 

Abenamar, thy youth thefe fports has known. 

Of which thy age is now fpeclator grown 3 
judge like thou lift’d, to praife or to arraign, 

The flying fkirmifh of the darted cane. Dryden s Conq. ofGr 

4. A reed. 2 J 

Food may be afforded to bees, by final I canes or troughs con- 
VCTed into their hives. Mrtlmer’, s Husbandry. 

ft ff NE ' V a ' * r0m noun ’J Lo beat with a walking 

Canicular, adj [canicularis, Lat.] Belonging to the do<r- 
itar ; as, canicular or dog-days. & 

In regard to different latitudes unto fome, the canicular days 
are in the winter; as unto fuch as are under the equinoaial 

.? 5 UIlto thc ; m ’ !t arifeth, when the fun is about the tro- 
picic or Cancer, which feafon unto them is winter. 

CanjV'f r • r V mn ' sVul&ar EmUr *' b - iv -‘- >*• 
canine, adj. [camnv.s, Lat.] 

1. Having the properties of a doc;. 

A third kind of women are made up of canine particles • thefe 
are fco ds, who mutate the animals out of which they were ta- 

ken, always bufy and barking, and fnarl at everyone th't 
comes m their way. Add;fon _ s J “ 

foS ^ medidnC ’ “ an Wette which cannot be 

they £n[ f °t C /‘ fi0 r a ? exorb!t ? nt a PP etit e of ufual things, which 

J* A {mail basket. 

, My lovely care, 

f ake tiie prefents, which the nymphs nremre • 

M hjte lilies in full caniJlen the ' y * 

2. A fmall veffieT m°whi °h tHC D D^n's Virg. 

laid up.- ‘ ^ thln S> Dch as tea or coffee, "is 

and orio-inal withT ^ ^ to ^ iave the fame meanino- 

be aCCi i de ; itaI1 ^ written with a 
m ‘ght come from chamr^ Fr 1C 'V n a c f s ^ e g ree ; or, canker 

I- A worm that nrev<fn ’ 1 from the Latin.] 

a , pre f s u P on J a «d deftroys fruits J 

Ana loathful idlcnefs he doth deteft 

TlnVi 2 ti 7T °k ever y S entle bteaft. 

‘ tat winch the loculi hath left, hath the 
Vox. L 
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t 


ShaGfp. Thnon. 


A huffing, fiiining, datt’ring, cringing cowarc^ 

A canker worm of peace, was rais’d above him. OUvay* 


Spenfer. 
canker worm eaten. 
Joel, i. 4. 



2. A fly that preys upon fruits. 

There be of flies, caterpillars, canker flies, and bear flics. 

Walton's Angler * 

3. Any tiling that corrupts or confumes. 

Yet writers fay, as in the fwceteft bud 

The eating canker dwells 3 fo eating love 
Inhabits in the fined wits of all. Shakefp. Two G. of Verona . 
It is the canker and ruin of many men’s edates, which, in 
procefs of time, breeds a publick poverty. Bacon. 

Sacrilege may prove an eating canker, and a confuming moth, 
in the edate that we leave them. Attcrbury. 

No longer live the cankers of my court 3 
All to your feveral dates with fpeed refort ; 

Wade in wild riot what your land allows. 

There ply the early fead, and late caroufe. Popei 

4. A kind of wild worthlefs rofe. 

To put down Richard, that fweet lovely rofe. 

And plant this thorn, this canker Bolingbroke. Shakefp . 

Draw a cherry with the leaf, the diaft of a decple, a fingle cr 
canker rofe. Peacham. 

5. An eating or corroding humour. 

I am not glad, that fuch a fore of time 
Should feek a plaider by a contemn’d revolt. 

And heal th’ inveterate canker of one wound. 

By making many. Shakefp. King Join. 

6. Corrofion 3 virulence. 

As with age his body uglier grows. 

So his mind with cankers. Shakefp. TcmpeJl. 

7. A difeafe in trees. Di£l. 

To Ca'nker. v. v. [from the noun.] To grow corrupt. 

That cunning architect of canker'd guile. 

Whom princes late difpleafure left in bands. 

For falfed letters, and fuborned wile. Fairy Sjhiccn, b. ii. c. i. 

I will lift the down trod Mortimer 
As high i’ th’ air as this unthankful king. 

As this ingrate and canker'd Bolingbroke. Shakefp . Hen. IV. 
Silvering will fully and canker more than gilding; which, if 
it might be correeded with a little mixture of gold, will be pro- 
fitable. Bacon's Phyficcil Remains. 

Or what the crofs dire looking planet finite. 

Or hurtful worm with canker'd venom bite. Milton. 

T o fome new clime, or to thy native sky. 

Oh ! friendlefs and forfaken virtue, fly : 

The Indian air is deadly to thee grown 3 

Deceit and canker'd malice rule thy throne. Dryden' s Auren . 

Let envious jealoufy, and canker'd fpight 
Produce my adfions to fevered light, C 

And tax my open day, or fecret night. ) 

To CaNker. v. a. 

1. To corrupt 3 to corrode. 

Redore to God his due 111 tithe and time r 
A tithe purloin’d, cankers the whole edate. Herbert 

2. 'To infedf 3 to pollute. 

An honed man will enjoy himfelf better in a moderate for- 
tune, that is gained with honour and reputation, than in an over- 
grown elrate, that is cankered with the acquifitions of rapine and 
exachon. _ , Addifon. Spectator, N° 469. 

“ NK£Rni r - particip. adj. [from canker and bit.] Bitten with 
an envenomed tooth. 

Know thy name is loft ; 

By treafon’s tooth baregnawn and canker bit. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
La^nnabine. adj. [canndbinus, Lat.] Hempen. ^ Did. 
Cannibal, n.f. An anthropophagite ; a man-eater. 

1 he cannibals themfelves eat no man’s flefh, of thofe that die 
of themfelves, but of fuch as are {lain. Bacon's Nat. Hi/t. 

I hey were l.ttle better than cannibals, who do hunt one an- 
other; and he that hath moft ftrength and fwiftnefs, doth eat 
and devour all his fellows. Davies on Ireland. 

R was my bent to fpeak, 

\ ft the cannibals that each other eat 3 
I he anthropophagi, and men whofe heads 
Did grow beneath their (boulders. Shakefp. Othello. 

I he captive cannibal, oppreft with chains, 
et braves his foes, reviles, provokes, difdains; 
ft nature fierce, untameable, and proud. 

Lie bids defiance to the gaping croud 3 
And (pent at laft, and fpeechlefs as he lies, 
v itli firy glances mocks their rage, and dies. Granville . 

-0 an eleventh commandment had been given. Thou {hdt 

not cat human flelh 3 would not thefe cannibals have efteenwH 
^ it more difficult than all the reft ? eemea 

C/ »tal IBALLY ’ aAV ‘ [ from c ? miha U\ In the manner of a can- 
Before Corioli, he fcotcht him and notclit him like a rarh, 

»d 0 eaTenhL h :oo: en ^ ^ 

”'h f c ° rru P* ec ' fr° m callipers ; 
dapped to the ftde of a 4 Lading 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 
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CANNON, it./, [cannon. Ft. from canna, Lat. a pipe, meaning 
a large tube.] 

1. A great gun for battery. 

2. A gun larger than can be managed by the hand. They are of 
fo many fizes, that they decreafe in the bore from a ball of forty- 
eight pounds to a ball of five ounces. 

As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks. 

So they redoubled ftrokes upon the foe. Shakefp. 'Macbeth. 

He had left all the cannon he had taken ; and now he fent all 
his great cannon to a garrifon. Clarendon. 

The making, or price, of thefe gunpowder inftruments, is 
extremely expenfive, as may be eafily judged by the weight of 
their materials ; a whole cannon weighing commonly eight thou- 
fand pounds ; a half cannon , five thoufand ; a culverin, four 
thoufand five hundred ; a demi-culverin, three thoufand ; which, 
whether it be in iron or brafs, muft needs be very coftly. 

W likings Mathematical Magick. 
Cannon-ball. I 17 -/- [from cannon, ball , bullet , and Jhot . ] 
Cannon-bullet. > The balls which are fhot from great 
Cannon-shot. j guns. 

He reckons thofe for wounds that are made by bullets, al- 
though it be a cannon-Jhot. Wifemans Surgery. 

Let a cannon-bullet pafs through a room, it muft ftrike fuc- 
ceffively the two fides of the room. Locke. 

To Cannonade, v. n. [from cannon.'] To play the great guns; 
to batter or attack with great guns. 

Both armies cannonaded all the enfuingday. Tatler , N° 63. 
To Cannonade, v. a. To fire upon the enemy with cannon. 
CannonTer. n. f [from cannon.] The engineer that manages 
the camion. 

Give me the cups : 

And let the kettle to the trumpets fpeak, 

The trumpets to the cannonier without, 

The cannons to the heav’ns, the heav’ns to earth. Shakefp . 

A third was a moft excellent cannonier , whole good skill did 
much endamage the forces of the king. Hayward. 

Ca'nnot. A w T ord compounded of can and not. 

I cannot but believe many a child can tell twenty, long before 
he has any idea of infinity at all. Locke. 

C a r' o a. i n. f A boat made by cutting the trunk of a tree in- 
Ca'noe. f to a hollow veflel. 

Others made rafts of wood, and others devifed the boat of 
one tree, called the canoa , which the Gauls, upon the river 
Roan, ufed in aflifting the tranfportation of Hannibal’s army. 

Raleigh's EJfays. 

They maintained a war againft Scmiramis, in which they 
had four thoufand monoxyla, or canoes, of one piece of timber. 

Arbuthnot on Coins . 

CANON, n.f [xLuv.] 

I . A rule ; a law. 

The truth is, they are rules and canons of that law, Which is 
written in all mens hearts ; the church had for ever, no lefs 
than now, flood bound to obferve them, whether the apoftle 
had mentioned them, or no. ^ Hcokei , b. iii. § 4. 

His books are almoft the very canon to judge both do&rine 
and difeipline by. Hooker, Pref. 

Religious canons, civil laws are cruel, 

Then what fhould war be ? Shakefp. Tim on. 

Canons in logick are fuch as thefe: every part of a divifion, 
fingly taken, muft contain lefs than the whole ; and a defini- 
tion mufl be peculiar and proper to the thing defined. 

Watts s Logick. 

The laws made by ecclefiaftical councils. 

Canon law is that law, which is made and ordained in a ge- 
neral council, or provincial fynod of the church. Ayliffe. 

Thefe were looked on as lapfed perfons, and great feverities 
of penance were preferibed them, as appears by the canons of 
Ancyra, and many others. Stillingfcct. 

The books of Holy Scripture ; or the great rule. 

Canon alfo denotes thofe books of Scripture, which ai e re- 
ceived as infpired and canonical, to diftinguifli them from either 
profane, apocryphal, or difputed books. Thus we fay, that 
Genefs is part of the facred canon of the Scripture. Ayliffe* 
A dignitary in cathedral churches. 

For deans and cations , or prebends, of cathedral churches, 111 
their firft inftitution, they were of great ufe in the church ; 
they were to be of counfel with the biftiop for his revenue, and 
for his government in caufes ecclefiaftical. Bacon. 

Swift much admires the place and air. 

And longs to be a canon there. 

A canon ! that’s a place too mean : 

No, doctor, you fliall be a dean, 

Two dozen canons round your flail, 

And you the tyrant o’er them all. . f/F' 

Canon/ Regular. Such as are placed in monaftenes. Ayliffe. 
Canons Secular. Lay canons, who have been, "" " " 

honour, admitted into fome chapters. 

[Among chirurgeons.] An inftrument ufed in fewing^ up 

A lame fort of printing letter, probably fo called from being 
firft ufed in printing a book of canons ; or perhaps from its 
iizc, and therefore properly written cannon . 
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Ca'n on bit. n.f That part of the bit let into the horfe’s mouth 
A goodly perfon, and could manage fair. 

His ftubborn fteed with canonbit , 

Who under him did trample as the air. Fairy Queen h \ 
Ca'noness. n.f [canonijfa, low Lat.] ** 5 

There are alfo, in popifii countries, women which they call 
fecular canoneffes, living after the example of fecular canons. 

Canonical, adj. [can on i cm, low Lat.] * ^ e -'d GK ' 

1. According to the canon. 

2. Conftituting the canon. 

. Puhlick readings there are of books and writings, not cano- 
nical, whereby the church doth alfo preach, or openly make 
known the do&rine of virtuous converfation. Hooker, b. v. 
No fuch book was found amongft thofe canonical feriptures*. 

Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

3. Regular ; ftated ; fixed by ecclefiaftical laws. 

Seven times in a day do I praife thee, faid David ; from this 
definite number fome ages of the church took their pattern for 
their canonicalhouvs. Taylor. 

4. Spiritual ; ecclefiaftical ; relating to the church. 

York anciently had a metropolitan jurifdi&ion over all the 
biftiops of Scotland, from whom they had their confecration, 
and to whom they fwore canonical obedience. Ayliffe. 

Cano'nically. adv. [from canonical.] In a manner agreeable 
to the canon. 

It is a known ftory of the friar, who, on a fading day, bids 
his capon be carp, and then very canonically eat it. 

Government of the Tongue. 
Can oYic ALNESS. n.f. [from canonical.] The quality of being 
canonical. 

CaYonist. n.f. [from canon.] A man verfed ih the ecclefiaf- 
tical laws ; a profefiour of the canon law. 

John Fiftier, biftiop of Rochefter, when the king would have 
tranflated him from that poor bifhoprick, he refufed, faying, he 
would not forfake his poor little old wife ; thinking of the fif- 
teenth canon of the Nicene council, and that of the canonijis, 
Matrimonium inter epifeopwn & ecclefiam ejfe contraftum , &c. 

Camden's Remains. 

Of whofe ftrange crimes no canonijl can tell. 

In what commandment’s large contents they dwell. Pope. 
Canonization, n.f. [from canonize.] The aft of declaring 
any man a faint. 

It is very fufpicious, that the interefts of particular families, 
or churches, have too great a fway in their canonizations. 

Addifon on Italy. 

To CaYonize. v. a. [from canon, to put into the canon, or rule 
for obferving feftivals.] To declare any man a faint. 

The king, defirous to bring into the houfe of Lancafter ce- 
leftial honour, became fuitor to pope Julius, to canonize king 
Henry VI. for a faint. Bacon's Henry VII. 

By thofe hymns all flhall approve 
Us canoniz'd for love. Donne ; 

' They have a pope too, who hath the chief care of religion, 
and of canonizing whom he thinks fit, and thence have the ho- 
nour of faints. Stillingfleet. 

CaYonry. 1 n.f [from canon.] An ecclefiaftical benefice in 
CaYonship. ) fome cathedral or collegiate church, which has 
a prebend, or a ftated allowance out of the revenues of fuch 
church, commonly annexed to it. Ayliffe' s Parergon. 

CaYopied. adj. [from canopy.] Covered with a canopy. 

I fat me down to watch upon a bank, 

With ivy canopy d, and interwove 

With flaunting honeyfuckle. Miltom 

CANOPY, n.f [canopeum, low Lat.] A covering of date over 
a throne or bed ; a covering fpread over the head. 

She is there brought unto a paled green. 

And placed under a ftately canopy. 

The warlike feats of both thofe knights to fee. Fairy fjueen. 

Now fpread the night her fpangled canopy , 

And fummon’d every reftlefs eye to fleep. Fairfax. 

Nor will the raging fever’s fire abate. 

With golden canopies, and beds of ftate. Dryden . 

To CaYopy. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover with a canopy. 
The birch, the myrtle, and the bay. 

Like friends did all embrace ; 

And their large branches did difplay, 

To canopy the place. k/; * 

Canc/rous. adj. [canorus, Lat.] Mufical ; tuneful. 

Birds that are moft canorous, and whofe notes we mon com- 
mend, are of little throats, and fhort. Brown s Vulgar hi rows. 
CANT. n.f. [probably from cantus, Lat. implying the odd tone 
of voice ufed by vagrants; but imagined by fome to be cor 
rupted from quaint.] 

1 . A corrupt dialed! ufed by beggars and vagabonds. _ 

. A particular form of fpeaking peculiar to fome certain c a s 

body of men. . . , 

I write not always in the proper terms of navigation, 

fervice, or in the cant of any profefiion. ? rr .«r- 

If we would trace out the original of that flagrant and a\ 


ed impiety, which has prevailed among us for fome years, .we 
fhould find, that it owes its rife to that cant and 
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had taken poffeffion of the 


the great rebellion. 


formidable ermck. , ■ for ^j an d affixed 

A whining pretenfion to goodnels, 


terms. 


Of nromife prodigal, while pow’r you want, 

And preaching P in the felf-denying cant. Dryden r Aurengz. 

4 ' B 4he°affeSion of fome late authours, to introduce and 
multiply cant words, is the moft ruinous corruption many 
language. 

5 ' ^Numbers of thefe tenants, or their defendants, are now of- 
fering to fell their lcafes by cant, even thofe which wer^for 

To Cant. v. n. [from the noun.] To talk in the jargon of 
particular profeffions, or in any kind of formal affeaed lan- 
guage, or with a peculiar and ftudied tone of voice. 

& Men cant endlelsly about materia and forma ; hunt chimeras 
by rules of art, or drefs up ignorance in words of bulk or 

found, which may flop up the mouth of enquiry. 

Glanville's Scepfs Scientifica. 

That uncouth affe&ed garb of fpeech, or canting language ra- 
ther, if I may fo call it, which they have of late taken up, is 
the fional diftinclion and chara&eriftical note of that, which, 
in that their new language, they call the godly party. Sander Jon . 
The bufy, fubtile ferpents of the law, 

Did firft my mind from true -obedience draw ; 

While I did limits to the king preferibe. 

And took for oracles that canting tribe. Rofcommon. 

Unfkill’d in fchemes by planets to forefhow, 

Like canting rafeals, how the wars will go. Dryden s fuven. 
CantaYiver. See Cantiliver. 

CANTA'TA. n.f [Ital.] A fong. 

CantaYion. n. J. [from canto, Lat.] The a£l of finging. 
CaYter. n.f [from cant.] A term of reproach for hypocrites, 
who talk formally of religion, without obeying it. 
Canterbury bells. See Belflower. 

Canterbury gallop. [In horfemanfhip.] The hard gallop of 
an ambling horfe, commonly called a canter ; and probably de- 
rived from the monks riding to Canterbury on eafy ambling 
horfes. 

CJNTHA' RIDES, n.f [Latin.] Spanifh flies; ufed to raife 
blifters. 

The flies, cantharides, are bred of a worm, or caterpillar, but 
peculiar to certain fruit trees; as are the fig tree, thepinetree, 
and the wild brier; all which bear fweet fruit, and fruit that 
hath a kind of fecret biting or Iharpnefs : for the fig hath a 
milk in it, that is fweet and corrofive ; the pine apple hath a 
kernel that is ftrong and abfterfive. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 

CANTHUS. n.f. [Latin.] The corner of the eye. The in- 
ternal is called the greater, and the external the lefler canthus. 

Jjjfuincy. 

A gentlewoman was feized with an inflammation and tu- 
mour in the great canthus, or angle of her eye. Wifeman. 
CaYticle. n.f. [from canto, Lat.] A fong ; ufed generally for 
a fong in feripture. 

This right of eftate, in fome nations, is yet more fignificantly 
exprefled by Mofes in his canticles, in the perfon of God to the 
Jews. Bacons Holy War. 

CantiYivers. n.f. Pieces of wood framed into the front or 
other fides of an houfe, to fuftain the molding and eaves over 
it. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

CANTLE. n.f. [kant, Dutch, a corner ; efchantillon , Fr. a piece.] 
A piece with corners. Skinner . 

See how this river comes, me crankling in. 

And cuts me from the belt of all my land, 

A huge halfmoon, a monftrous t -antic out. Shakefp. H. IV. 
ToCaYtle. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut in pieces. 

For four times talking, if one piece thou take, 

That muft be cantled, and the judge go fnack. Dryden' s Juv. 
CaYtlet. n.f. [from cantle.] Apiece; a fragment. 

Raging with high difdain, repeats his blows; 

Nor fliield, nor armour can their force oppofe ; 

Huge camlets of his buckler ftrew the ground. 

And no defence in his bor’d arms is found. Dryden. 

CA A TO. n. f [Ital.] A. book, or fetftion of a poem. 

Why, what would you do ? — 

* — Make a willow cabbin at your gate, 

And call upon my foul within the houfe ; 

^ , nL } Vrite Io pl cantos of contemned love. Shakefp. Tw. Night. 
CANTON, n.f [from xav8&, the corner of the eye; and hence 
came the cantons of the Switzers. It is the reward of a prince 
given to an earl. Peacham.] 
t. A fmall parcel or divifion of land. 

Onto that little canton of land, called the Englifti pale, con- 
fining four fmall Ihires, did maintain a bordering war with the 


CAP 

Irift, and retain the form of Englifti government. Dames. 

o A fmall community, or clan. 

The fame is the cafe of rovers by land; fuch, as yet, 
feme cantons in Arabia, and fome petty kings of the mountains, 

adjacent to ftraits and ways^ Bacon s 

To Ca'n ton. v. a. [from the noun.] i o divide into little 

^Families (hall quit all fubjeaion to him, and canton his em- 
pire into lefs governments for themfclves. . 

It would certainly be for the good of mankind, to have all 
the mighty empires and monarchies of the world cantoned out 

into petty Hates and principalities. _ Addifon on Itay. 

The late king of Spain, reckoning it an indignity to have his 
territories cantoned out into parcels by other princes, uring 11s 
own life, and without his confent, rather chofe to bequeath the 

monarchy entire to a younger fon of France. . . f vt J * 

They canton out to themfelves a little province in the mtei- 
ledfual world, where they fancy the light Ihines, and all thereit 
is in darknefs. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

To Ca'ntonize. v. a. [from canton.] To parcel out into lmali 

divifions. - , 

Thus was all Ireland cantonized among ten perfons ot the 
Englifti nation. . Davies on Ireland. 

The whole foreft was in a manner cantonized amonglt a very 
few in number, of whom fome had regal right. _ Howel. 
Ca'ntred. n.f The fame in Wales as an hundred in England. 
For cantre, in the Britiflh language, fignifieth an hundred. Cowel. 

The king regrants to him all that province, referving only the 
city of Dublin, and the cantreds next adjoining, with the ma- 
ritime towns. Davies on Ireland, 

CANVASS, n.f [ canevas , Fr. cannabis, Lat. hemp.] A kind of 
cloth woven tor feveral ufes, as fails, painting cloths, tents. 

The mafter commanded forthwith to fet on all the canvafs 
they could, and fly homeward. Sidney . 

And eke the pens that did his pinions bind, 

Were like main yards with flying canvafs lin’d. Fairy b. i„ 
Their canvafs caftles up they quickly rear. 

And build a city in an hour’s fpace. Fairfax , b. ii. 

Where-e’er thy navy fpreads her canvafs wings. 

Homage to thee, and peace to all ftie brings. Waller^ 

With fuch kind paffion haftes the prince to fight. 

And fpreads his flying canvafs to the Sound ; 

Him whom no danger, were he there, could fright ; 

Now abfent, every little noife can wound. Drydert > 

Thou, Kneller, long with noble pride. 

The foremoft of thy art, haft vy’d 
With nature in a generous ftrife. 

And touch’d the canvafs into life. Addifon * 

To Ca'nvass. v. a. [Skinner derives it from cannabaffer, Fr. to 
beat hemp ; which being a very laborious employment, it is 
ufed tofignify, to fearch diligently into.] 

1. Tofift; to examine. 

I have made careful fearch on all hands, and canvajfed the 
matter with all poflible diligence. Woodward. 

2. To debate ; to controvert. 

The curs difeovered a raw hide in the bottom of a river, 
and laid their heads together how to come at it : they canvajfed 
the matter one way and t’other, and concluded, that the way to 
get it, was to drink their way to it. L'EJlrange. 

ToCa'nvass. v. n. To follicite. 

This crime of canvaffing , or foil i citing for church prefer- 
ment, is, by the canon law, called fimony. Ayliffe' s Parergon , 
Ca'ny. adj. [from cane. ] 

1. Full of canes. 

2. Confifting of canes. 

But in his way lights on the barren plains 
Of Sericana, where Chinefes drive. 

With fails and wind, their cany wagons light. Parad. Lofl . 
CaYzonet. n.f. [canzonetta, Ital.] A little fong. 

Vecchi was moft pleafing of all others, for his conceit and 
variety, as well his madrigals as canzonets. Peacham . 

CAP. n.f. [cap, Welch; caeppe. Sax. cappe. Germ, cappe, Fr. 
cappa , Ital, capa. Span, kappe , Dan. and Dutch ; caput, a head, 
Latin.] 

1. The garment that covers the head. 

Here is the cap your worfhip did befpeak. — 

Why, this was moulded on a porringer, 

A velvet difh. Shakefp. Taming the Shrew. 

I have ever held my cap off to thy fortune.—* 

—Thou haft ferv’d me with much faith. 

Firft, lolling, floth in woollen cap. 

Taking her after-dinner nap. 

The cap, the whip, the mafeuline attire, 

For which they roughen to the fenfe. Thomfon's Autumn. 

2. The enfign of the cardinalate. 

Henry the fifth did fometimes prophefy, 

If once he came to be a cardinal, 

He’d make his cap coequal with the crown. Shakefp. H VI 

3. Thetopmoft; thehigheft. 

Thou art the cap of all the fools alive. Shakefp. Timon . 

4. A reverence made by uncovering the heai 


Shakefp » 
Swift. 
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i hey more and lefs, came in with tap and knee, 

J\Iet him in boroughs, cities, villages. Shakefp. Hear, IV 
o.ioliJu the want of a cap or a crino-e To mortally rlifn ^ r 
*>»», ^ we find afterwards it did. ° } d'fcompofe 

5- A veftel made like a cap. L • J iran Z e • 

eiiVce“bicStf^r barr if wh °(' ccav!t y contain 

0 An hour ’ W,U n0t fervc a dlvcr ab °ve a quarter 

6 '£! 4 k£& e A piecc of lead laid <*» ^ 

r 'S^~o„ 0ne of the resalh <* 4 * b ^ 

r o Cap. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 • ^ o cover on the top. 

The bones next the joint are capped with a fmooth cartilnvl 

». b ° th “ flre,,gth Md torti- 

If one, by another occafion, take any thing from another 
felony S $ t0 °" e Arne is 

3- To cap verfes. To name alternately verfes 

particular letter ; to name alternately. ° S h 3 

■Where Henderfon, and th’ other maffes, 
c ere r ? nt to f*P texts, and put cafes. Hudibras 

h 

ucap texts. Government of the Tdnvue £ ? 

I here 1S an ettthor of ours, whom I would defire him to read' 
l.efore he ventures at capping characters , , 5 

Cap & pi. ) . , , " S terS ' Atterbury. 

Cap a pie. f a P te > Fr.] From head to foot ; all over. 

A figure like )'our father. 

Arm’d at all points exactly, cap a pi- 

Appears before them, and, with folcmn march, 

Gijes (low and (lately by them. shakefp. Hamlet. 

There for the two contending knights he lent, 

Ann d cap a pic , with rev’rencelow they bent : 

He fmil’d on both. /L , , v ,, 

. „ Diyden s Fables. 

A woodlcufe, 

v That folds up itfelf in itfelf for a houfe, 

As round as a ball, without head, without tail. 

Inclos’d cap a p} in a Prong coat of mail. ’ Swift 

Cap- pa per. A fort of coaife brownifh paper. J ‘ 

'■ maiiSl^tot^r 1 itthr ° Ugh CaMaper ’ ther J T 

C bcingcYpab!e. , '' / [fr0m Ca t able l Capacity; the quality of 

CA PABLE, adj. [ capable , Fr.] 

1. Eiuiued with powers equal to any particular thing. 

1 o lay, that the more capable , or the better deferver, hath 
uch right to govern, as he may compulforily brino- under the 
lefs worthy, is idle. , ° Bacon 

When we confider fo much of that fpace, as is equal to/or 

• Cap ^l t0 reCtave a bod y °f an y afligned dimenfions. Locke. 
len you hear any perfon give his judgment, confider with 
yourlell whether he be a capable judge. IVatts 

2. Intelligent 5 able to underftand. 

Look you, how pale he glares ; 

His form and caule conjoined, preaching to ftones, 

/VV ould make them capable. shakefp . Hamlet. 

3 - Capacious ; able to receive or underftand. 

1 , a , m n ’ u , ch , bo ' md to God ’ that he hath endued you with one 

capable of the beft: inftruaions. r>i<rhv 

4. Sufceptible. g y ' 

^ The foul, immortal fubftance, to remain, 

Confcious of joy, and capable of pain. Prior. 

5. Qualified for; without any natural impediment. 

7 b< ? Ie * s 110 n ] an that believes the goodnefs of God, but muff: 

be inclined to think, that he hath made fome things for as long 
a duration as they are capable of. Tillotfon. 

6. Qualified for ; without legal impediment. 

Of my land, 

Loyal and natural boy ! I’ll work the means 
To make thee capable. Shakefp. King Lear. 

7. It has the particle of before a noun. 

What fecret fprings their eager paftions move. 

How capable of death for injur d love. Dryderi s Virgil. 

8. Hollow. T his fenfe is not now in ufe. 

Lean but upon a rufh, 

1 he cicatrice, and capable imprefliire, 
t Lhy palm fome moments keeps. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Ca pableness. n. f [from capable .] 7 he quality or ftate of 

being capable ; knowledge ; underftanding ; power of mind. 
CAPACIOUS, adj. [ capax , Lat.J 

1. Wide ; large ; able to hold much. 

Beneath th’ inceflant weeping of thofe drains, 

I fee the rocky Siphons ftretch’d immenfe, 

I he mighty refervoirs of harden’d chalk. 

Or ftifr compacted clay, capacious found. Thomfon's Autumn. 

2 . Extenfive ; equal to much knowledge, or great defign. 

I bere are fome perfons of a good genius, and a capacious 
mind, who write and fpeak very obfeurely. IVatts. 


CAP • . II 

' h)g or receiving ; \ M P emus -l '1 he power of hold- 

be reduced, and fo found out. ° 1 ot ^ r , boa '“s may 

i O Capa citate. v. [f rom cata - , T HM ‘ r on Tide, 
to enable ; to qualify. ^ ^ J 0 make capable ; 

By this inftrudion we imv lm , 

errours. ^ ^ p« stated to obferve thofe 

B hefe fort of men were fvconhants nnlv a ^ r yden . 

»srr Asssg 

Capa'citv. „.jr ^capejeite, Fr.1 Tatkr > Nl SC 

1. The power of holding or containing any thin* 

™ Had our palace the capacity 1 V 

i o camp this lioft, we would all fop together m , , 

. Notwithftanding thy calcify Sh ° k ft- 

oTT! v , ,he fea > nOU S ht «**£ there, 

Or what validity and pitch foe’er, 

-but falls into abatement and low price Shai’k r , 

For they that mod and greateft tiling embrac/”'" ^ 
Enlarge thereby their mind’s capacity, “ SCmbraCe > 

qf * reamS , e , nlar f’ d > en!ar S e the channel’s fpace n~,- 

ma/Ka^. 11 Je ' ,gth, breaCith ’ anJ thicfciae ^> I thinkj 

2. I he force or power of the mind. Locke ’ 

No intellectual creature in the world is ahL htr a • 

do that which nature doth without capacity * 

-£ K;K,"S i r,tr ; h r ^ 

t 3 Esak“-~*~ ’“"s 

An heroick poem requires the accomplifhment of fom-tt 

“ n 2 a t rtakin f ; wh i ch re qnires the Cgth “Pvt 

prudence of a gjneral ^ ° fo!d if r > and * e opacity and 
3- Power; ability. ' Dr T d tn s Juv. Dedication. 

Since the world's wide frame does not include 
A caule with fuch capacities endu’d, 

4 . Room' 0 f*ce. CaUfe ^ muft prellde - 

There remained, in the capacity of the exhaufted cylinder, 
ore of little rooms, or fpaces, empty or devoid of air. Boyle. 

5* State ; condition ; character. ^ 

A miraculous revolution, reducing many from the head of a 
triumphant rebellion, to their old conditionof mafons, fmiths, 
an carpenters ; that, in this capacity , they might repair what, 
as colonels and captains, they had ruined and defaced. South. 

You deft re my thoughts as a friend, and not as a member of 

P A P p r A/p n ?QrUr thCy /^r thC fame in both ca P acities - Swift. 
^ArA KibUN. n.f [caparazon, a great cloke, Span.] Ahorfe- 

cloth, or a fort of cover for a horfe, which is fpread over his 

furn,ture - Farrier's Didi 

Tilting furniture, emblazon’d fhields, 

Imprefles quaint, caparifons , and fteeds, 

Bales, and tinfel trappings, gorgeous knights. 

At jouft, and tournament. ParadiJ'e Lof , b. ix. /. 3 r. 

Some wore a breaftplate, and a light juppon; 


Their horfes cloath’d with rich caparifon. 
To Caparison, v. a. [from the noun.] 


Dry den's Fab, 


1. 


2 . 


To drefs in caparifons. 

At his command, 

The fteeds, caparifon' d with purple, ftand ; 

With golden trappings, glorious to behold. 

And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. D ryden. 

To drefs pompoufly ; in a ludicrous fenfe. 

Don t you think, though lam capai'ifoncdWkcz. man, I have 
a doublet and hofe in my dilpofition ? Shakefp. As you like it. 
Cape, n.f [cape? Fr.] 

1. Headland; promontory. 

What from the capeca.n you difeern at fea? — 

— Nothing at all ; it is a high wrought flood. Shakefp. Oth. 

The parting fun. 

Beyond the earth's green cape, and verdant ifles, 

Hcfperean fets ; my fignal to depart. Par ad. Lof , b. viii. 

I he Romans made war upon the Tarcntines, and obliged 
them by treaty not to fail beyond the cape. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. 7 he neck-piece of a cloke. 

.He was cloathed in a robe of fine black cloth, with wide 
fleeves and cape. Bacon. 

CATER, n.f. [from caper , Latin, a goat.] A leap; a jump; a 
skip. 

We that are true lovers, run intoflrange capers ; but as all 
is mortal in nature, fo is all nature in love mortal in folly. 

Shakefp. As you like it. 
tlimnap, the treafurej*, is allowed to cut a caper on the 
ftrait rope, at leaft an inch higher than any other lord in the 
whole empire. Swift's Gulliver's Travels. 

Ca'per. n.J. [ capparis , Lat.] An acid pickle. See Caper-bush. 
We invent new fauces and pickles, which refemble the 

2 animal 


‘atti rinal ferment in tafte and virtue, as mangoes, olives, and ca- 

Flayer on the Humours. 

Ca'per bush. n. f [ capparis , Lat.] . 

Its flower conftfts of four leaves, which are expanded in form 
of a rofe ; the fruit is fleftiy, and fhaped like a pear ; in which 
are contained many roundifti feeds. This plant grows in the 
South of France, in Spain and in Italy, upon old walls aiu 
buildings; and the buds of the flowers; before they are open, 
are pickled for eating. Miller. 

To Ca'per. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To dance frolickfomely. . 

The truth is, I am only old in judgment; and he that will 
caper with me for a thoufand marks, let him lend me the mo- 
ney, and have at him. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

2. To Ikip for merriment. 

Our mafter 

Cap' ring to eye her. Shakefp . Terntcf. 

His nimble hand’s inftincl then taught each ftring 
A cap' ring cheerfulnefs, and made them fing 
To their own dance. Crajhaw. 

7'he family tript it about, and caper'd , like hailftones bound- 
ing from a marble floor. Arbuthnot' s 'John Bull. 

3. To dance ; fpoken in contempt. 

The llage would need no force, nor fong, nor dance, 

Nor capering monfieur from active France. Roive. 

Ca'peRER. n.J'. [from caper.] A dancer ; in contempt. 

7'he tumbler’s gambols fome delight afford ; 

No lefs the nimble caperer on the cord : 

But thefe are ftill infipid ftuff to thee, 

Coop’d in a fhip, and tofs’d upoii the fea. Dryden s Juv. 

CAPIAS, n.f [Lat.] A writ of two forts, one before judgment, 
called capias ad refpondendum , in an action perfonal, if the flhe- 
rifl', upon the firft: writ of diftrefs, return that he has no effects 
in his jurifdiction. The other is a writ of execution after judg- 
ment. Cowcl. 

Capilla'ceous. adj. The fame with capillary. 

CapiYlament. n.J'. [capillamentum, Lat.J 77iofe fmall threads 
or hairs which grow up in the middle of a flower, and adorned 
with little herbs at the top, are called capillaments. Ahdncy. 

CA'pillary. adj. [from capillus, hair, Lat.] 

1. Refembling hairs ; fmall; minute; applied to plants. 

Capillary , or capillaceous plants, are fuch as have no main 
ftalk or Item, but grow to the ground, as hairs on the head ; 
and which bear their feeds in little tufts or protuberances on 
the backftde of their leaves. fhdney. 

Our common hyflop is not the leaft of vegetables, nor ob- 
ferved to grow upon walls ; but rather, as Lemnius well con- 
ceiveth, fome kind of capillaries , which are very fmall plants, 
and only grow upon walls and ftony places. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b.v i. c. 7. 

2. Applied to veftels of the body. Small; as the ramifications of 

the arteries. Fpuincy. 

Ten capillary arteries in fome parts of the body, as in the 
brain, are not equal to one hair ; and the fmalleft lymphatick 
Veftels are an hundred times fmaller than the fmalleft capillary 

^ artery. , Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Capilla i ion. n. f [from capillus , Lat.] A veftel like a hair; 
admail ramification of veftels. 

Nor is the humour contained in fmaller veins, or obfeurer 
lapi llations, but in a veftcle. Brown's Vubar Errours , b iii 
CATI FAL. adj. [ capitalis , Lat.] 

t . Relating to the head. 

Needs muft the ferpent now his capital bruife 
Expea with mortal pain. Paradife Loft, b. xii. /. 383 

2. Criminal in the higheft degree, fo as to touch life. J 

Edmund, I arreft thee 

On capital Won. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Several cafes deferve greater pumfhment than many crimes 
that are capital among us. } o -r. 

3. That which affefls life. P ' 

In capital caufes, wherein but one man’s life is in queftion 
the evidence ought to be clear; much more in a judgment Ud- 
011 a war, which is capital to thoufands. & b * 

4. Chief; principal. ^ at0n ' 

I wd!, out of that infinite; number, reckon but fome that are 
mok capital, and commonly occurrent both in the life and con- 
As to fwerve in the leaft points, is errouf; fo th l capital 
enemies thereof God hateth, as his’ deadly foes, alLns tnd 
Without repentance, children of endlefs perdition. Hooke, ■ 

_ t re cm P 1 °y«' by me, and do, in themfelves, tend to 

0 nbrm the truth of a capital article in religion. Atterbury 

S ■ t-hief; metropolitan. ° 

p This had been 

rerhaps thy capital feat, from whence had fpread 

AH generations; and had hither come, 

I rom all the ends of th’ earth, to celebrate 

6. W**’ P«r.l>A i.x i. 

ni.^ or heads Of boolT ’ al ' e a ‘ the begin- 

3 






7. uajmai 
company. 

Capital, n.f [from the adjecSlive.J 

1. The upper part of a pillar. • . . 

You fee the volute of the Ionick, the foliage of the Corin- 
thian, and the uov'ali of.thfe Dorick, mixed, without any regu- 
larity, on the fame capital. Addifon oh Italy . 

2. 7'lie chief city of a nation of kingdom. 

Ca 7 • • 7 rr -“ ** r 

Ca: 

by heads. . . 

He fuffered alfo for not performing the commandment of 


“• r ) — 1 * 

The chief city of a nation of kingdom. 

CpitAlly. aclv. [from capital .] In a capital mr.nner. 

1 pit a / tion. n.f [tfom caput, the head, Lat. j Numeration 


Me lutfereci alio tor not periorming uic tuaimauumv 
God, concerning capitation ; that, when the people were 
bered, for every head they fhould pay unto Gcd a fhekd. 

Brown's V ulgar Errours, 


num- 


9 P L _ , , b. vii. c. I r. 

CA'PITE. n.f [from caput, capitis, Lat.] 

A tenure Vvhich holaeth immediately of the king, as of his 
crown, be it by knight’s fervice or focage, and not as of any 
honour, caftle, or manour . and therefore it is otherwife called 
a tenure, that holdeth merely of the king; becaufe, as the 
crown is a corporation and feigniory in grofs, as the common 
lawyers term it, fo the king that poftefleth the crown, is, in ac- 
count of law, perpetually king, and never in his minority, nor 
e v'er d i eth . C owe l . 

Capi tuLar. n.f [ from capitulum , Lat. an ecclefiaftical chap- 
ter.] 

1 . A body of the ftatutes of a chapter. 

That this practice continued to the time of Charlemain, ap- 
pears by a conftitution in his capitular. Taylor . 

2. A member of a chapter. 

Canonifts do agree, that the chapter makes decrees and fta- 
tiites, which fhall bind the chapter itfelf, and all its members or 
capitulars. Aylijfes Par ergon. 

To CAPFTULATE. v. n. [from capitulum, Lat.] 

1. To draw up any thing in heads or articles. 

Percy, Northumberland, 

The archbilhop of York, Douglas, and Mortimer, 

Capitulate againff: us, and are up. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i„‘ 

2. To yield, or furrender up, on certain ftipulations. 

The king took it for a great indignity, that thieves fhould 
offer to capitulate with him as enemies. Hayward. 

I ftill purfued, and, about two o’ clock this afternoon, fhe 
thought fit to capitulate. Spectator, N° 56 6. 

Capitulation, n.f. [from capitulate.] Stipulation; terms ; 
conditions. 

It was not a complete conqiieft, but rather a dedition upon 
terms and capitulations, agreed between the conquerour and the 
conquered ; wherein, ulually, the yielding party fecured to 
themfelves their law and religion. Hale. 

Capi'vi tree. n.f. \copaiba, Lat.} 

It hath a flower confifting of five leaves, which expand iri 
form of a rofe ; the pointal is fixed in the centre of the flower, 
which afterwards becomes a pod, containing one or two feeds* 
which are furrounded with a puip of a yellow colour. This 
tree grows near a village called Ayapel, in the province of An-* 
tiochi, in the Spanifh Weft Indies, about ten days journey 
fiom Garthagena. There are great numbers of thefe trees in 
the woods about this village, which grow to the. height of fixty 
feet; fome of them do not yield any of the balfam ; thofe that 
do, are diftinguifhed by a ridge; which’ runs along their trunks. 
I hefe trees are wounded in their centre, and they apply veftels 
to the wounded part, to receive the balfam, which will all floW 
out in a fhort time. One of thefe trees will yield five or fix 
gallons of balfam. Miller . 

Ca'pon. n.f. [capo, Lat.] A caftrated cock. 

In good roaft beef my landlord flicks his knife ' 

T dPCmSTHf ddi S h ‘ sbis daint 7 wife. Gay’s Pajlorais: 
C \ yNNIERE. n.f [Fr. a term in fortification.] A covered 
lodgment, of about four or five feet broad, encompafted with a 
1 tie parapet of about two feet high, ferving to fupport planks 

f f, en Wlth earth - 1 h,s lodgment contains fifteen or twenty 
_oldicrs, and is ufually placed at the extremity of the counter- 

they P fire VmS ^ embrafures made in them 5 through which 

^rds^tti/’ f - Fren< ?7 Is when one party wrns all the tfkfe of 
cards at the game of picquet. 

T ° Cafo't t,. [from the noun _-| When Qne par has 

antegonift.^ °' “ PiCqUet ’ he iS faid to lmve 4>^his 

n -f-i CapUCl ' French J A monk ’ s hood - Diet 

pier. n.f. [from cap.] One who makes or fells ra ps 

Caprf. olate. adj: [front eapreohisy a tendril of a vine J at t 
Such plants as turn, wind, and creep alone the j 

means of their tendrils, as gourds, melons, and cucumbers’ are 
termed, in botany, capreolate plants. tj 5 ' • 

SL 1 [cnfr 'r Fr - ca P r ' uh °o Span.] Freak* 

rrfantweVmt" i ^ , 

-l and well managed experiment. G/anvill/s Scepfa, p re f 

A Heav’d’ s 




CAP 

tieav’n’s great view is one, and that the whole $ 

That counterworks each folly and caprice , 

That difappoints th’ effedl of ev’ry vice. Pope. 

If there be a Angle fpot more barren, or more diftant from 
the church, the redtor or vicar may be obliged, by the caprice 
or pique of the bifhop, to build, under pain of fequeftration. 

Sivift. 

Their paffions move in lower fpheres, 

XV her e’er, caprice or folly fleers. Swift . 

All the various machines and utenfils would now and then 
play odd pranks and caprices , quite contrary to their proper 
flrudtures, and defign of the artificers. Bentley. 

Capricious, adj. [capricicux, Fr.] Whimfical; fanciful^ hu- 
mourfome. 

Capriciously, adv. [from capricious.'] Whimfically; in a 
manner depending wholly upon fancy. 

Capri'ciousness. n. f. [from capricious.] The quality of be- 
ing led by caprice, humour, whimficalnefs. 

A fubjedt ought to fuppofe, that there are reafons, although 
he be not apprifed of them ; otherwife he muft tax his prince 
of capri cioufncfs , inconflancy, or ill defign. Swift. 

Ca'pricorn. n. f [capricornus, Lat.] One of the figns of the 
zodiack; the winter folftice. 

Let the Iongeft night in Capricorn be of fifteen hours, the 
day confequently muft be of nine. Notes to Creech's Manilius. 
CAP RIO LE. n.f [French. In horfemanfhip.] Caprioles are 
leaps firma a firma , or fuch as a horfe makes in one and the 
fame place, without advancing forwards, and in fuch a manner, 
that when he is in the air, and height of his leap, he yerks or 
ftrikes out with his hinder legs, even and. near. A capriole is 
the moft difficult of all the high manage, or raifed airs. It is 
different from the croupade in this, that the horfe does not {how 
his flioes ; and from a balotade , in that he does not yerk out in 
a balotade. Farrier’s DM. 

Ca/pstan. n.f [corruptly called capfern ; cabcjlan, Fr.] A cy- 
linder, with levers to wind up any great weight, particulaily 
to raife the anchors. 

The weighing of anchors by the capfan , is alfo new. 

Raleigh’s EJfays. 

No more behold thee turn my watch’s key. 

As feameii at a capfan anchors weigh. Sivift. 

Ca'psular. ) r r ca pj u i a Lat.] Hollow like a cheft. 
Ca'psulary. S 

It afeendeth not diredtly unto the throat, but afeending firft 
into a capjulary reception of the breaft-bone, it afeendeth again 
into the neck. Brown s V ulgar hrrow s. 

Ca'psulate. ? >• Uapfula , Lat.] Inclofed, or in a box. 

Ca'psulated. ) j *•' 

Seeds, fuch as arc corrupted and ftale, will fwim ; and this 
agreeth unto the feeds of plants locked up and capfulatedus thei r 
husks. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. iv. c. vi. 

The heart lies immured, or capf dated, in a cartilage, which 
includes the heart, as the skull doth the brain. Derhain . 

CA'PTAIN. n.f [capitain, Fr.] 
i . A chief commander. 

Difmay’d not this 

Our captains , Macbeth and Banquo ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 
2. The commander of a company in a regiment. 

A captain ! thefe villains will make the. name of captain as 
odious as the word occupy ; therefore captains had need look to 

! Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

The grim captain , in a furly tone, 

Cries out, pack\jp,ye rafeals, and be gone. Dryden. 

■?. The chief commander of a {hip. 

The Rhodian captain, relying on his knowledge, and the 
lio-htnefs of his veffel, paffed, in open day, through all the 
guards. > _ Arbuthnot on Coins. 

4. It was anciently written capitain. 

And evermore their cruel capitain # 

Sought with his rafeal routs t’ inclofe them round. Fairy gK 

5. Captain General. The general or commander in chief of an 

6. ^clptain Lieutenant. The commanding officer of the colonel’s 
troop or company, in every regiment. He commands as 

youngeft captain. 

CaPtainry. n. f [from captain.] The power over a certain 

diftridl ; the chieftainfhip. . . r 

There Ihould be no rewards taken for captainnes of counties, 

nor no fhares of bifhopricks for nominating of b.fhops 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

CaPtainship. n.f [from captain.] . 

1. The rank, quality, or poll of a captain. , 

The lieutenant of the-colonel’s company m.ght well pretend 
to the next vacant captainjhip in the fame l egimen . 0 

2. The conditioner poll of a chief commander. 

Therefore fo pleafe thee to return with us, 

And of our Athens, thine and ours, to take 

The captainjhip. f ake ^ Twi ff 

3. The chieftainfhip of a clan, or government of a certain dii- 

^To diminifli the Irifh lords, he did aboliffi their pretended 

Davies on Ireland . 


CAP 

Captation, n.f [from capto, Lat.] The practice of catch- 
ing favour or applaufe ; courtfhip ; flattery. 

I am content my heart fhould be difeovered, without any of 
thole dreffes, or popular captations , which fome men ufe in tliei- 
fpeeches. K; ^ 

Ca PTION. n.f f.iomcapio, Lat. to take.] The aft of takino- 
any perfon by a judicial procefs. * 

CA'Pl IGUS. adj. [ captieux, Fr. capiiofus , Lat.] 

1. Given to cavils ; eager to obj eel. 

If he {hew a forwardnefs to be reafoning about things, take 
care, that nobody check this inclination, or miflead it by cap- 
tious or fallacious ways of talking with him. T„ r i.. 

2. Infidious; enfnaring. 

She taught him likewife how to avoid fundry captious and 
tempting queftions, which were like to be asked of him. Bacon. 

Captiously adv. [from captious.] In a captious manner ; 
with an inclination to objefl. 

Ufe your words as captioufy as you can, in your arguino- on 
one fide, and apply diftinclions on the other. ° Locke 

CaPtiousness. n.f [from captious.] Inclination to find fault; 
inclination to objedl ; peeviffmefs 

Captioufnefs is a fault oppefite to civility ; it often produces 
milbecoming and provoking expreffions and carriage. Locke. 

To CaPtivate. v. a. [captiver, Fr. captive, Lat.] 

1. To take prifoner ; to bring into bondage. 

How ill befeeming is it in thy fex, 

To triumph like an Amazonian trull, 

Upon their woes, whom fortune captivates ? Shakefp. H. VI. 

That haft by tyranny thefe many years 
Wafted cur country, {lain our citizens. 

And fent our fons and hufbands captivate. Shakefp. Henry VI, 
He deferves to be a Have, that is content to have the ratio- 
nal fovereignty of his foul, and the liberty of his will, fo capti- 
vated. Ii. Charles. 

They Hand firm, keep out the enemy, truth, that would cap- 
tivate or difturb them. Locke. 

2. To charm ; to overpower with excellence; to fubdue. 

Wifdom enters the laft, and fo captivates him with her ap- 
pearance, that he gives himfelf up to her. Addifon. Guardian. 

3. Toenflave; with to. 

They lay a trap for themfelves, and captivate their under- 


ftandings to miftake, falfehood and errour. 


Locke. 


and ufurped captainflrips. 


Captivation, n.f [from captivate.] The acl of taking one 
captive. 

CAPTIVE, n.f. [ captif Fr. captivus , Lat.] 

1 . One taken in war ; a prifoner to an enemy. 

You have the captives. 

Who were the oppofites of this day’s ftrife. Shak. K. Lear. 
This is no other than that forced refpedt a captive pays to 
his conquerour, a Have to his lord. Rogers * 

Free from fhame 

Thy captives : I enfure the penal claim. Pope’s Odyffey. 

2. It is ufed with to before the captor. 

If thou fay Antony lives, ’tis well. 

Or friends with Cnefar, or not captive to him. Shakefp. 

My mother, who the royal feeptre fway’d, 

Was captive to the cruel vieftor made. Dryden. 

3. One charmed, or enfnared by beauty or excellence. 

My woman’s heart 

Grofsly grew captive to his honey words. Shak. RichardUl. 
CaPtive. adj. [captivus, Lat.] Made prifoner in war; kept 
in bondage or confinement. 

But fate forbids ; the Stygian floods oppofe. 

And with nine circling ftreams the captive fouls inclofe. 

Dryden , Mn. vi. 

To CaPtive. v. a. [from the noun. It was ufed formeily 
with the accent on the laft fyllable, but now it is on the firft.] 
-> To take prifoner ; to bring into a condition 01 fervitude. 

But being all defeated fave a few, 

Rather than fly, or be captiv'd , herfelf flic flew. Fairy ff b. 11. 

Oft leaveft them to hoftile fword 
Of heathen and profane, their carcaffes ^ T 
To dogs and fowls a prey, or elfe captiv’d. Milton’s Agonijl . 

What further fear of danger can there be ? 

Beauty, which captives all things, fets me free. Dryden. 

Still lay the god : the nymph forpriz’d, 

Yet, miftrefs of herfelf, devis’d. 

How {he the vagrant might inthral, 

And captive him, who captives all. 107 ' 

CaptiVity. n.f. [ captruite , fr. captivitas , low Lat.] 

1. Subjection by the fate of war; bondage; fervitude to ene- 
mies. 

This is the ferjeant, 

Who, like a good and hardy foldier, fougnt 
'Gainft my captivity. j „ *>»g L«"- 

There in captivity he lets them dwell 
The fpace of feventy years; then brings them back; 
Rememb’ring mercy. Paradfe LoJi,b. xu. I- 344 - 

The name of Ormond will be more celebrated i» h £"f' 
vity, than in his greateft triumphs. Drytlen s Fab. Dcd ■ ■ 

2 - * &“ed, and led by authority, as it were witlta 
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kina of captivity of judgment ; and though there be re^n to 

Tra;Sl^lL°usft e here is a way of bringing every thought 
■J levity to the obedience of Chrift Decay ofPuty. 

When love’s well timed, tis not a fault to love 
The ftrong, the brave, the virtuous, and the wfte. 

Sink in the foft captivity together. ’ He a pri - 

Ca'ptor. n. f. [from capw, to take, Lat.] He that takes a pn 

foner, or a prize. r,t i 

CaPture. n.f [capture, Fr. captura,. Lat.J 

T The acl or pradlice of taking any thing. 

' The great fagacity, and many artifices ufed by birds in the 
inveftigation and capture of their prey. Derham t Phyf. Theol. 
o The thino- taken ; a prize. 

Capu'chedT adj. [from capuce, Fr. a hood.] Covered over as 

with a hood. . , . j 

They are differently cucullated and capuched upon the head 

and back, and, in the cicada, the eyes are more prominent. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. in. 

Capuchi'n. n.f A female garment, confifting of a cloak and 
hood, made in imitation of the drefs of capuchin monks 5 
whence its name is derived. 

C a r Char., in the names of places, feem to have relation to the 
Britifti caer, a city. Gibfon’s Camden. 

Car. n. f [car, Welch ; karre, Dut. cpxt, Sax. carrus, Lat.] 

1 . A fmall carriage of burden, ufually drawn by one horfe or two. 

When a lady comes in a coach to our {hops, it muft be fol- 
io v/ed by a car loaded with Mr. Wood’s money. Swift. 

2 . In poetical language, a chariot ; a chariot of war, or triumph. 

Henry is dead, and never {hall revive : 

Upon a wooden coffin we attend. 

And death’s dilhonourable vidlory, 

We with our {lately prefence glorify. 

Like captives bound to a triumphant cdr. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Wilt thou afpire to guide the heav’nly car , 

And with thy daring folly burn the world, Shakefp. 

And the gilded car of day. 

His glowing axle doth allay 

In the fteep Atlantick ftream. Milton. 

See, where he comes, the darling of the war ! 

See millions crouding round the gilded car ! Prior . 

3. The Charles’s wain, or Bear ; a conftellation. 

Ev’ry fixt and ev’ry wand’ring ftar. 

The Pleiads, Hyads, and the Northern Car. 


Dryden. 

Ca'rabine. ) n.f. [ carabine , Fr.] A fmall fort of fire-arm, 
CaPbine. J fhorter than a fufil, and carrying a ball of twenty- 
four in the pound, hung by the light horfe at a belt over the 
left Ihoulder. It is a kind of medium between the piftol and 
the musket, having its barrel two foot and a half long. 
CarabiniPr. n.f. [from carabine.] A fort of light horfe car- 
rying longer carabines than the reft, and ufed fometimes on 
foot. Chambers. 

Ca'rack. n.f. [caraca, Spanifti.] A large {hip of burden ; the 
fame with thofe which are now called galleons. 

In which river, the greateft carack of Portugal may ride a- 
float ten miles within the forts. Raleigh. 

The bigger whale like fome huge carack lay. 

Which wanteth fea-room with her foes to play. Waller. 
Ca.Pacole. n. f. [ caracole , Fr. from caracal. Span, a fnail.] An 
oblique tread, traced out in femi-rounds, changing from one 
hand to another, without obferving a regular ground. 

When the horfe advance to charge in battle, they ride fome- 
times in caracoles , to amufe the enemy, and put them in doubt, 
whether they are about to charge them in the front or in the 
^ flank. Farrier’s Dill. 

To CaPacole. v. n. [from the noun.] To move in caracoles. 

Ca'ract. \ n -f- l>™'> Fr -] 

1. A weight of four grains, with which diamonds are weighed. 

2. A manner of expreffing the finenefs of gold. 

A mark, being an ounce I roy, is divided into twenty-four 
equal paits, called car alls, and each cara .51 into four grains ; 
by this weight is diftinguffhed the different finenefs of their 
gold ; for, if to the fineft of gold be put two carafis of alloy, 
\ both making, when cold, but an ounce, or twenty-four caradls, 
then this gold is faid to be twenty-two carafts fine. Cocker. 
Thou beft of gold, art worft of gold ; 

° thc h lefs fine in carat, is more precious. Shakefp. H. IV. 
CARAVAN, n.f. [caravanne, Fr. from the Arabick.] A troop 
or body of merchants or pilgrims, as they travel in the Eaft. 

Set forth 

Their airy caravan , high over feas 

k lying, and over lands, with mutual wino- 

Sf»8 * eir %>«■ MihoFe PmnLoJl, b. vli. c. 4.28 

mo^h"! 1 J c ofeph L and ; he , Blefl ' ed Mother, had loft their 

noit holy oon, they fought him in the retinues of their kin- 

aiecl, and the caravans of the Galilaean pilgrims. Taylor 

EaftI »“ ,A Y: A [ / r0m C ~- J A houfe built in the 
^aiteni.countines for the reception of travellers. 

e inns which receive the caravans in Perfia, and the Eaf- 
■'-! t countries, arc called by the name of caravanfaries. 

Spoliator, N° 289. 
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The fpacious manfion, like a Turkilh caravarfary\ enter- 
tains the vagabond with only bare lodging. I ope s Let ters. 
CaPavel. I n.f [caravela. Span.] Alight, round, old falhmn- 
CaPvel. ) ed {hip, with a fquare poop, formerly uied 111 

Spain and Portugal. 

CaPaway. n.f. [ card! , Lat.] A plant. , 

This plant hath winged leaves, cut into fmall legments, and 
placed oppofite on the ftalks, having no footflalk ; the petals o 4 
the flowers are bifid, and {haped like a heart ; the feeds are 
long, {lender, fmooth, and furrowed. It is fometimes found 
wild in rich moift paftures, efpecially in Holland and Lincoln- 
fhire. The feeds are ufed in medicine, and likewife in the 

confedlionary. 7 

CARBONADO, n.f [carbonnade, Fr. from car bo, a coal, Cat.j 

Meat cut crofs, to be broiled upon the coals. 

If I come in his way willingly, let him make a carbonado os. 
me _ Shakefp. Henry IV; 

To Careona'do. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut, or hack. 

Draw, you rogue, or I’ll fo carbonado 
Your {hanks. " Shakefp. King Lear. 

CA'RBUNCLE. n.f [carbunculus, Lat. a little coal.] 

1. A jewel fhining in the dark, like alighted coal or candles 

A carbuncle entire, as big as thou art, 

Were not fo rich a jewel. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

His head 

Crefted aloft, and carbuncle his eyes, 

With burnifh’d neck of verdant gold. Par. Lojl, b. ix. 

It is commonly related, and believed, that a carbuncle does 
fhine in the dark like a burning coal ; from whence it hath its 
name . Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 

Carbuncle is a ftone of the ruby kind, of a rich blood-red 
colour. Woodward. 

2 . Red fpots or pimples breaking out upon the face cr body. 

It was a peftilent fever, but there followed no carbuncle , 
no purple or livid fpots, or the like, the mafs of the blood not 
being tainted. Bacons Henry VII. 

Red blifters, rifing on their paps, appear. 

And flaming carbuncles, and noifome fvveat. Dryden . 

CaPbuncled. adj. [ from carbuncle. ] 

1. Set with carbuncles. 

He gave thee, friend. 

An armour all of gold 5 it was a king’s. — 

— He has deferv’d it, were it carbuncled 

Like holy Phoebus’ car. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

2 . Spotted ; deformed with carbuncles. 

CarbuPcular. adj. [from carbuncle.] Belonging to a car- 
buncle ; red like a carbuncle. 

CarbunculaPion. n.f [carbunculatio, Lat.] The blafting 
of the young buds of trees or plants, either by exceffive heat 
or exceffive cold. Harris. 

CaPcanet. n.f. [carcan, Fr.] A chain or collar of jewels. 
Say, that I linger’d with you at your {hop. 

To fee the making of her carcanet. Shak. Comedy of Errours. 

I have feen her befet and bedeckt all over with emeralds and 
pearls, and a carcanet about her neck. Hakcwell on Providence. 
CaPcass. n.f. [carquajfe, Fr.J 

1. A dead body of any animal. 

To blot the honour of the dead, 

And with foul cowardice his carcafs {hame, 

Whofe living hands immortaliz’d his name. Fairy b. ii. 

Where cattle paftur’d late, now fcatter’d lies. 

With carcajfes and arms, th’ infanguin’d field, 

Deferted. . Milton’s Par. Loft, b. xi. /. 654. 

If a man vifits his fick friend, in hope of legacy, he is a vul- 
ture, and only waits for the carcafs. ' Taylor. 

The fcaly nations of the fea profound. 

Like {hipwreck’d carcajfes , are driv’n aground. Dryden. 

2 . Body ; in a ludicrous fenfe. 

Today how many would have given their honours, 

T 'o’ve fav’d their car caffes ? _ Shakefp. Cymbelinc. 

He that finds himfelf in any diftrefsj either of carcafs or of 
fortune, fhould deliberate upon the matter, before he prays for 
a change. . L’Ejfrange, . 

3* The decayed parts of any thing ; the ruins ; the remains. 

A rotten carcafs of a boat, not ring’d. 

Nor tackle, fail, nor mail. ^ Shakefp. Tempcjl. 

4. The main parts, naked, without completion or ornament^ as 
the walls of a houfe. 

XVhat could be thought a fufficient motive to have had an 
eternal carcafs of an univerfe, wherein the materials and pofi- 
tions of it were eternally laid together ? Hale’s Origin ofMank. 

5. [In gunnery.] A kind of bomb ufually oblong, confifting of a 

fhell or cafe, fometimes of iron, with holes, more commonly of 
a coarfe ftrong fluff, pitched over, and girt with iron hoops, fill- 
ed with combuftibles, and thrown from a mortar. Harris . 

CaPcelage. n.f [from career, Lat.] Prifon fees. DM 
CARCINOMA, n.f [from a crab.] A particular ulcer, 

called a cancer, very difficult to cure. A diforder likewife 
in the horny coat of the eye, is thus called by fome writers. 


Carcino'matous. adj. [from carcinoma.] Cancerous ^tend- 
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ing to a cancer. 
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CARD. n. f. [carte, Fr. chart a, Lat.] 

i* A P a P er P ainted with figures, ufed in games of chance or /kill. 
A vengeance on your crafty wither’d hide ! 

Yet I have fac d it with a card of ten. 

. . Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

I heic all is marr’d, there lies a cooling card. Shake ft. 

Soon as fhe fyreads her hand, th’ aerial guard 
Dcfcend, and fit on each important card, 

Firft, Arief perch’d upon amatadore. Pope' 

2. I he paper on which the winds are marked under the mari- 
ner’s needle. 

Upon his cards and compafs firms his eye, 

The matters of his long experiment. Fairy Queen, h. ii. 

The very points they blow ; 

All the quarters that they know, 

I’ th’ fh ip man’s card. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

How abfolute the knave is ? we mutt fpeak by the card, or 
equivocation will undo us. _ Shakefp. Hamlet. 

On life’s vaft ocean diverfely we fair,' 

Reafon the card, but paffion is the gale. Pope. 

3 - [ kaarde , Dutch.] ft he inftrument with which wool is comb- 
^ ed, or comminuted, or laid over for fpinning. 

I o Card. v. a. [from the noun.] To comb, or comminute 
wool with a piece of wood, thick fet with crooked wires. 

The while their wives do fit 

Befide them, carding wool. May’s Virgil's Gecrgicks. 

Go, card and fpin, 

And leave the bufmefs of the war to men. Drydcn. 

To Card. v.n. To game ; to play much at cards ; as, weanl- 
ing wife. 

CARD A MCFMJj M. n.f [Latin.] A medicinal feed, of the 
aromatick kind, contained in pods, and brought from the Eaft 
Indies. * Chambers. 

Ca'rder. n.f [from card.J 

i . One that cards wool. 

The clothiers all have put off 

The fpinftcrs, carders , fullers, weavers. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
2% One that plays much at cards. 

CardFacal. jadj . [»«§&«, the heart.] Cordial; having the 
CaRdiack. S quality of invigorating. 

CaRdialgy. n.f [from kcc^.u, the heart, and deKy^n, pain.] 
The heart-bum ; a pain fuppofed to be felt in the heart, but 
more properly in the ftomach, which fometimes rifes all along 
from thence up to the oefophagus, occafioned by fome acrimo- 
nious matter. Quincy. 

CARDINAL, adj. [ cardinalis , Lat.] Principal ; chief. 

The divifions of the year in frequent ufe with attronomers, 
according to the cardinal interfe&ions of the zodiack; that is, 
the two equinodfials, and both the folftkial points. 

Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. c. 3. 
His cardinal perfection was induftry. Clarendon. 

Cardinal, n. f One of the chief governours of the Romitti 
church, by whom the pope is elected out of their own number, 
which contains fix bifhops, fifty priefts, and fourteen deacons, 
who conftitute the facrecl college, and .are chofen by the pope. 

A cardinal is fo ftiled, becaufe ferviceable to the apoftolick 
fee, as an axle or hinge on which the whole government of the 
church turns ; or as they have, from the pope’s grant, the hinge 
and government of all the affairs of the Romifh church. 

“ Ayliffe’s Par ergon. 

You hold a fair affembly; 

You are a churchman, or, I’ll tell you, cardinal, 

I fliould judge now unhappily. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Cardinal’s flower, n.f [rapuntium, Lat.] 

'I'he flower confifts of one leaf, of an anomalous figure, 
hollowed like a pipe, channelled, and divided into many parts, 
in the fhape of a tongue, defended by a covering, which in- 
folds the pointal ; when the flowers decay, the flower-cup turns 
to a fruit, divided into three cells, full of final} feeds, which 
adhere to a placenta, divided into three parts. The fpeciesare, 

1 Greater rampions, with a crimfon fpiked flower, commonly 
called thefcarlet cardinal’s flower. 2. The blue cardinal’ s flower. 
The firtt fort is greatly prized for the beauty of its rich crim- 
fon flowers, exceeding all flowers in deepnefs. Miller. 

Cardinal ate. \u.f [from cardinal.] The office and rank 
CaRdinalship. ) of a cardinal. 

An ingenious cavalier, hearing that an old friend of his was 
advanced to a cardiualatc, went to congratulate his eminence 
upon his new honour. L’ EJlrange. 

Cardma ; ker. n.f. [from card and make.] A maker of cards. 
Am not I Chrittophcro Sly, by occupation a cardmaker ? 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew- 
Ca'rdmatch. n.f [from card and match.] A match made by 
dipping pieces of card in melted fulphur. 

Take care, that thofe may not make the moft noife who have 
the leaft to fell ; which is very obfervablc in the venders of 
cardmatches. Addifon. Spectator, N° 251. 

CA’RDUUS. See Thistle. 

CARE- n.f [cape, Saxon.] 

1. Solicitude; anxiety; perturbation of mind ; concern. 

Or, if I would take care, that care fhould be, 

Fcr wit that fcorn’d the world, and liv'd like me. Dryden . 
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Nor (alien' Jifcontcnt, nor anxious can, 
f- v 'n though hrougin thither, could inhabit there. ZW . 

vine- will' ralf£ my ° Ur f ° Ul ^ ^-offulfitfing ^ 

2. Caution. 


5 «.&«* c wi luniiiincr tjlp 

JVakes Preparation for Death. 


st a?- 

SThSK; ” « " " ,o ~|R 

Begone ! the priett expe&s you at the altar.— ‘ 

But, tyrant, have a care, I come not thither. 

3- Regard; charge ; heed in order to p^Soif 

tion. r iV -.u\ A - 

ft ou come in fuch a time. 

As if propitious fortune took a care 
lo fwell my tide of joys to their full height. Drub; 

If we believe that there is a- God, that takes care of us Z 
we be careful to pleafe him, this cannot but be a mighty com 
fort to us. s Hllotfov 

4. It is a loofe and vague word, implying attention or inclination' 

in any degree more or lefs. * 

We take care to flatter ourfclves with imaginary feenes amt 
pi ofpeas of future happmefs. AtUrbury. 

5. 1 he object of care, of caution, or of love. 

O my poor kingdom, Tick with civil blows 1 
When that my care could not with-hold thy riots, 

What wilt thou do, when riot is thy care ? Shakefp. H. IV. 

- lufh d were his cheeks, and glowing were his eyes : 

Is fhe thy care? is fhe thy care? he cries. Dryden. 

Your lafety, more than mine, was then my care : 

Left of the guide bereft, the rudder loft, 

Your fliip fliould run againft the rocky coaft. Drvden 
The wily fox, 

Who lately filch’d the turkey’s callow care. Gay’s Trivia. 

None taught the trees a nobler race to bear, 

Or more improv’d the vegetable care. Popi. 

To Care. v. n. [from the noun.] 

I* Co be anxious or folicitous; to be in concern about any 
thing. ; 

She cared not what pain flic put her body to, flnee the better 
part, her mind, was laid under fo much agony. Sidney, b. ii. 
As the Germans, both in language and manners, differed 
.ironi the Hungarians, fo were they always at variance with 
them ; and therefore much cared not, though they were by him 
fubdued. Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 

Well, on my terms thou wilt not be my heir ; 

If thou car’fl little, lefs fliall be my care. Dryden’ s Perflus « 

2. To be inclined; to be difpofed; with for or to. 

Not caring to obferve the wind. 

Or the new lea explore. Waller. 

The remarks are introduced by a compliment to the works 
of an authour, who, I am fure, would not care for being praifed 
at the expence of another’s reputation. Addifon. Guardian , 
Having been now acquainted, the two- fexes did not care to 
P art * Addifon. 

Great matters in painting never care for drawing people in 
the fafhion. Spectator, N° 129. 

3 * To be affedled with ; to have regard to ; with for. 

You dote on her that cares not for your love. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
There was an ape that had twins ; (he doted upon one of 
them, and did not much care for t’other. L’ EJlrange. 

Where few are rich, few care for it ; where many are fo, 
many defire it. Temple , 

CaRe crazed, adj. [from care and craze.] Broken with care 
and folicitude. 

Tbefe both put off, a poor petitioner, 

A carecraz’d mother of a many children. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

To CareRn. v. a. [ cariner , Fr. from carina , Lat.] A term in 
the fea language. To lay a veffel on one fide, to caulk, flop 
up leaks, refit, or trim the other fide. Chambers. 

To CareRn. v. n. To be in theftate of careening. 

CARDER. 72. f [carrier e, Fr.] 

1. The ground on which a race is run. 

They had run themfelves too far out of breath, to go tack 
again the fame career. Sidney, b. it, 

2. A courfe ; a race. 

What rein can hold licentious wickednefs, 

When down the hill he holds his fierce career? Shakefp- 

3. Full fpeed ; fwift motion. 

It is related of certain Indians, that they are able, when a 
horfe is running in his full career, toftand upright on his bacx. 

Wilkins’s Mathematical Ad ague. 

Practife them now to curb the turning fteed. 

Mocking the foe; now to his rapid lpeed 
To give the rein, and, in the full career , 

To draw the certain lword, or fend the pointed 1 pear. Prior. 

4. Courfe of a&ion ; uninterrupted procedure. 

Shall quips and fentences, and thefe paper bullets of the brain, 

awe a man from th $ career of his humour ? 

Shakefb. Much ado about Nothing. 

J When 
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The heir of a blafted family has rofe up, and promifed 
fair, and yet, at length, a dots event has certainly met and ttopt 

him in the career of his fortune. bout,? ' 

Knights in knightly deeds fhould perfevere, 1 

And ftill continue what at firft they were ; > 

Continue, and proceed in honour’s fair career. _ 3 Dryden. 

To Care'er. v.’fi. [from the noun.] Running with fwift mo- 
tion. 

With eyes, the wheels 

Of beryl, and careering fires between. Pat ad. Lofl , b. vi. 

CaReful. adj. [from care and full] 
j. Anxious; folicitous; full of concern. 

Martha, thou art careful, and troubled about many things. 

Luke, x. 41. 

Welcome, thou pleafing flumber; 

A while embrace me in thy leaden arms. 

And charm my careful thoughts. Denham’s Sophy . 

2. Provident; diligent; cautious; with of ox for. 

Behold, thou haft been careful for us with all this care ; what 
is to be done for thee ? 2 Kings , iv. 13. 

To cure their mad ambition, they were fent 
To rule a diftant province, each alone : » 

What could a careful father more have done ? Dryden. 

3. Watchful ; with of 

It concerns us to be careful of our converfations. Ray. 

4. Subject to perturbations; expofed to troubles ; full of anxiety ; 
full of folicitude. 

By him that rais’d me to this careful height. 

From that contented hap, which I enjoy’d. 

Shakefp. Richard III. 

CaRefully. adv. [from careful] 
j. In a manner that fhews care. 

Envy, how carefully does it look ? how meager and ill-com- 
plexion ’d ? Collier. 

2. Heedfully ; watchfully ; vigilantly ; attentively. 

You come moft carefully upon your hour. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
By confidering him to carefully as I did before my attempt, I 
have made fome faint refemblance of him. Dryden. 

All of them, therefore, ftudioufly cherifhed the memory of 
their honourable extraction, and carefully^rodorvoA the evidences 
of it. Atterbury. 

Carefulness, n.f. [from careful.] Vigilance; heedfulnefs ; 
caution. 

The death of Selymus was, with all carefulnefs , concealed by 
Ferhates. Knolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 

CaRelesly. adv. [from carelefs.] Negligently; inattentively; 
without care ; heedlefly. 

1 here he him found all carelefly difplay’d. 

In fecret fhadow from the funny ray. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Not content to fee, 

That others write as carelefly as he. Waller. 

CaRelesness. n.f. [from carelefs.] Heedlefnefs ; inattention; 
negligence ; abfence of care ; manner ; void of care. 

lor Coriolanus, neither to care whether they love or hate 
him, manifefts the true knowledge he has in their difpofition, 
and, out of his noble carelefncfs , lets them plainly fee it. 

Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

Who, in the other extreme, only doth 
Call a rough carelefnefs good fafhion ; 

Whofe cloak his fpurs tear, or whom he fpits on, 

He cares not. Donne . 

It makes us to walk warily, and tread fure, for fear of our 
enemies ; and that is better, than to be flattered into pride and 
carelefnefs. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

I he ignorance or carelefnefs of the fervants can hardly leave 
the matter difappointed. Temple. 

I who at fometimes fpend, at others fpare, 

Divided between carelefnefs and care. Pope 

CaReless. adj. [from care . ] 

J. Without care; without folicitude ; unconcerned; negligent- 
inattentive ; heedlefs ; regardlefs ; thoughtlefs ; negledful 1 
unheeding; unthinking; unmindful; with of or about. 

Knowing that if the worft befal them, they fh all lofe nothing 
but themfelves ; whereof they feem very carelefs. Spenfer’s Irel. 

J\or loie the good advantage of his grace. 

By feeming cold, or carelefs of his will.° Shakefp. Henry IV 
A woman the more curious fhe is about her Lee, is com- 
monly the more carelefs about her houfe. Ben. Johnfon 

A father, unnaturally carelefs of his child, fells or gives him 
to another man. 6 } * 

2. Cheerful ; undifturbed. ° L C ’ 

ft hus wifely carelefs , innocently gay. 

Cheerful he play’d. ' Poe 

, xr , In m y cheerful morn of life, 

VV hen nurs’d by carelefs folitude I liv’d. 

And fung of nature with unceafing joy’ 

Pleas d have I wander’d through your rough domain. 

3 - Unheeded; thoughts; unconfidered.^"^ L ' 5 ’ 

pie, withoufbdrF r f T S a , S mzn 'f carA fi *ing S as other peo- 
, jT* n ° u £ bein g feverely remarked upon, p ote 

4 - Unmoved by ; unconcerned at. 1 ^° P *' 
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Carelefs of thunder from the clouds that break, ^ f 

My only omens from your looks I take. t-JV* u ’ 

To CARETS, v. a. [carefferflEr. from earns, Lat.] To endear ; 

to fondle ; to treat with kindnefs. 

If I can feaft, and pleafe, and carefs my mind with the plzw- 
fures of worthy fpeculations, or virtuous pradtices, let great nefs 
and malice vex and abridge me, if they can. South. 

Care'ss. n.f [from the verb.] An act of endearment; an ex- 

preffion of tendernefs. 

He, flie knev/, would intermix 
Grateful digreffions, and folve high difupte 
With conj ugal 'carcffes. P aradife Left, b. viii. /. 5 4 * 

There are fome men who feem to have brutal nnnds wr„.p>- 
up in human fliapes ; their very carcffes are crude and impor- 
tune. . . grange. 

After his fuccefiour had publickly owned himfcii a Roman 

catholick, he began with his firft careffes to the church party. 

° Swift . 

CA'RET. n.f [caret, Lat. there is wanting.] A note which 
{hews where fomething interlined fhould be read. 

CA'RGASON. n. f [cargaron, Spanifh.] A cargo. 

My body is a cargafon of ill humours. Howe? s Letters. 

CaRgo. n.f [charge, Fn] The lading of a fhip; the merchaii- 
dife or wares contained and conveyed in a fhip. 

Pn the hurry of the fliipwreck, Simonides was the only man 
that appeared unconcerned, notwithftanding that his whole for- 
tune was at ftake in the cargo. L’ EJlrange. 

A fliip, whofe cargo was no lefs than a whole world, that 
carried the fortune and hopes of all pofterity. Burnet’s Theory . 

ft'his gentleman was then a young adventurer in the repub- 
lick of letters, and juft fitted out for the univerfity with a good 
cargo of Latin and Greek. Addifon. Spectator, N° 494. 

CaRicous Tumour, [from carica, a fig, Lat.] A fwelling in the 
form of a fig. 

CA'RIES. n.f. [Latin.] That rottennefs which is peculiar to a 
bone. Quincy , 

Fiftulas of a long continuance, are, for the moft part, ac- 
companied with ulcerations of the gland, and caries in the 
bone. Wijbnan’ s Surgery. 

Cario'sity. n.f. [from carious.] Rottennefs. 

ft’his being too general, taking in all carioflty and ulcers of 
the bones. Wifeman’s Surgery . 

CaRious. adj. [cariofus, Lat.] Rotten. 

I difeovered the blood to arifo by a carious tooth. TVifeman. 

Cark. n.f. [ceajic, Saxon.] Care; anxiety; folicitude; con- 
cern ; heedfulnefs. ft'his word is now obfolete. 

And Klaius taking for his youngling cark. 

Left greedy eyes to them might challenge jay, 

Bufy with oker did their fhoulders mark. Sidney. 

Down did lay 

His heavy head, devoid of careful cark. Fairy Queen, b. L 

To Cark. v.n. [ceapcan, Saxon.] To be careful; to be fo- 
licitous; to be anxious. It is now very little ufed, and always 
in an ill fenfe. 

I do find what a bleffin^ is chanced to my life, from fuch 

muddy abundance of car king agonies, to ftates which ftill be 

adhei'en*. . Sidney, b. i. 

vv hat can be vainer, than to lavifh out our lives in the fearch 

of trifles, and to lie carking for the unprofitable goods of this 

world? 0 

-v j 1 • _ B EJlrange. 

JNothing can fuperfede our own carkings and contrivances for 
ourfelves, but the aflurance that God cares for 113. Decay of Piety 
Carle. n^J\ [ceojfl, Saxon.] A mean, rude, rough, brutal 


man. 


1. 


r e now ufe churl. 

ft'he carle beheld, and faw his meft 
Would fafe depart, for all his fubtile Height. Fairy 9 . b. 

Anfwer, thou carle , and judge this riddle right, ^ 

I'H lankly own thee for a cunning wight. Gay’s Paflorah 
1 he editor was a covetous carle, and would hare hi/pearls 
of the higheft price. H i ' 

Ca'rline thistle, [carlina, Lat.] A plant; placed iFihe 
catalogue of iimples in the college difpenfutory, but rarely or- 
dered in medicine. Milr- 

Ca k lings. n.f. [In alhip.] Timbers lying fore and aft, alono- 
from one beam to another; on thefe the ledges reft, on which 
the planks of the deck are made fell. H.rrh 

Ca'rman. n.f [from car and man.] A man whofe emnlov- 
ment it is to drive cars. 1 ] 

If the ftrong cane fupport thy walking hand. 

Chairmen no longer fliall the wall command j 
E’en fturdy carmen fliall thy nod obey, 

And rattling coaches flop to make thee way. Gad’s Tr’Tn 

Ca rmelite. f. [carmelite, Fr.] A fort of pear ; ihich fee 

Carmi native, aaj. [fuppofed to be fo called, as havimr 
carmvns, the power of a charm.] 0 ' h 1 

Carminatives are fuch things as dilute and relax at the fame 
t.me, became wmd occaftons a fpafm, or convulfion in fonm 
par,s. Whatever promotes mfenf.ble perfpiration, is car 2 L 
Uve ; for wmd Is perfpirable matter retained in the body. 

Carminative and dieuretick m Aliments. 

V ill damp all pattion lympathetick. c • 

4 B n J ’ 
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Ca'rmine. ft. f. A bright red or crimfoh colour, bordering on 
purple, ufed by painters in miniature. It is the moft valuable 
product of the cochineal maftick, and of an exceflive price. 

_ Chambers : 

Ca'rnage. n. f [ carnage , Fr. from caro , carnis , Lat.] 

J. Slaughter; havock; maffacre. 

He brought the king’s forces upon them rather as to carnage 
than to fight, infomuch as without any great lofs or danger to 
themfelves, the greateft part of the feditious were (lain. Hayw. 

2. Heaps of flefh. 

Such a feent I draw 

Of carnage , prey innumerable ! and tafte 

The favour of death from all things there that live. Milton. 

His ample maw, with human carnage fill’d, 

A milky deluge next the giant fwill’d. Pope's Odyffey. 

CA'RNAL. adj. [carnal , Fr. carnalis , low Lat.] 

1. Flefhly ; not fpiritual. 

Thou doft juffcly require us, to fubmit our underftandings to 
thine, and deny our carnal reafon, in order to thy facred myfte- 
ries and commands. King Charles . 

From that pretence 

Spiritual laws by carnal pow’r fhall force 

On every confcience. Milton'' s Paradife Loft, b. xii. /. 52 r. 

Notfuch in carnal pleafure : for which caufe, 

Among the beafts no meat for thee was found. Par ad- Loft. 

A glorious apparition ! had not doubt, 

And carnal fear, that day dim’d Adam’s eye. Par. Loft , b. xi. 

He perceives plainly, that his appetite to fpiritual things a- 
bates, in proportion as his fenfuft appetite is indulged and en- 
couraged ; and that carnal defires kill not only the defire, but 
even the power of tailing purer delights. Atterbury. 

2. Luftful ; lecherous; libidinous. 

This carnal cur 

Preys on the iilue of his mother’s body. Shah. R. III. 

Carna'lity. n. f [from carnal.'] 

1. Flefhly lull; compliance with carnal defires. 

If godly, why do they wallow and fieep in all the carnalities 
of the world, under pretence of chriftian liberty ? South. 

2. Groflhefs of mind. 

He did not inftitute this way of worfhip, but becaufe of the 
carnality of their hearts, and the pronenefs of that people to ido- 
latry. Tillotfon. 

Ca'rnally. adv. [from carnal.] According to the flefh ; not 
fpiritually. 

Where they found men in diet, attire, furniture of houfe, or 
any other way obfervers of civility and decent order, fuch they 
reproved, as being carnally and earthly minded. 

Hooker , Preface. 

In the facrament we do not receive Chrift carnally , but we 
receive him fpiritually ; and that of itfelf is a conjugation of 
blefimgs and fpiritual graces. Taylor s Worthy Cojnmunicant. 

Ca'rnalness. n. f. The fame with carnality. Did. 

CarnaTion. n. f. [< carries , Lat.] The name of the natural flefli 
colour ; from whence perhaps the flower is named ; the name 
of a flower. See Clovegilliflower. 

And lo the wretch! whofe vile, whofe infeCl luft 

Laid this gay daughter of the fpring in dull: 

0 puiiifh him ! or to th’ Elyfian fhades 

Difmifs my foul, where no carnation fades. Pope. 

Carne'lion. n.ft A precious ftone. 

The common carnelion has its name from its flefli colour ; 
which is, in fome of thefe ftones, paler, when it is called the 
female carnelion ; in others deeper, called the male. Woodward. 

Carne'ous. adj. [ carncus , Lat.] Flefhy. 

1 have obferved in a calf, the umbilical vefiels to terminate 
in certain bodies, divided into a multitude of corneous papillae. 

Ray on the Creation. 

To Carni'fy. v. n. [from caro, carnis, Lat.J To breed flefli; 
to turn nutriment into flefli. 

At the fame time I think, I deliberate, I purpofe, I command : 
in inferiour faculties, I walk, I fee, I hear, I digeft, I fanguify, 
I carnify. Hale s Origin of Mankind. 

Ca'rnival. n. f. [car naval, Fr.] The feaft held in the popifh 
countries before Lent. 

The whole year is but one mad carnival, and we are volup- 
tuous not fo much upon defire or appetite, as by way of exploit 
and bravery. Decay of Piety. 

CarniVorous. adj. [from carnis and voro.] Flefh-eating ; 

that of which flefli is the proper food. 

In birds there is no maftication or comminution of the meat 
in the mouth ; but in fuch as are not carnivorous, it is immedi- 
ately fwallowed into the crop or crow. Ray on the Creation. 

Man is by his frame, as well as his appetite, a carnivorous 
animal. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Carno'sity. n.f. [carnofttc, Fr.] Flefhy excrefcences. 

By this method, and by this courfe of diet, with fudorificks, 
the ulcers are healed, and that carnoftty refolved. Wifeman. 

Ca'RNOUS. adj. [from caro, carnis, Lat.] b lefhy. 

The firfl or outward part is a thick and carnous covering, 
like that of a walnut ; the fecond, a dry and flofculous coat, 
commonly called mace. ' Brown s Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 6. 

The mufcle whereby he is enabled to draw himfelf toge- 
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aremany 

Miller. 


Dryden. 

Prior. 


CAR 

ther, the academifts deferibe to be a cfiftincl edrnou s mufcle 
tended to the ear. ' +I n 5 

Ca'iiob, or St.JMs Bread, [ft; qua, Lat.] A plant” 

it hath a petalous flower, having many ftamina, which grow 
from the divifions of the flower-cup ; in the centre of which 
rifes the pointal, which afterward becomes a fruit or pod, which 
is plain and flefhy, containing feveral roundifli plain feeds 
This tree is very common in Spain, and in fome parts of Italv* 
as alio in the Levant, where it grows in the hedges, and pro 
duces a great quantity of long, flat, brown-coloured pods, which 
are thick, mealy, and of a fweetifh tafte. Thefe pods 
times eaten by the poorer fort of inhabitants. 

Caro'che. n.f [from car of e, Fr.] A coach; a carriage of 
pleafure. It is ufed in the comedy of Albumazar, but now it F 
obfolete. 

CA'ROL. n. f. [carola, Ital. from choreola, Lat.] 

1 . A fong of joy and exultation. 

And let the Graces dance unto the reft. 

For they can do it beft : 

The whiles the maidens do their carol fing, 

To which the woods fhall anfwer, and them echo rino-. 

Spenfer s Epithalamium. 
.hven in the old teftament, if you hften to David’s harp, you 
fhall hear as many herfe-like airs as carols. Bacon 

Oppos’d to her, on t’ other fide advance 
The coftly feaft, the carol, and the dance, 

Minftrels and mufick, poetry and play, 

And balls by night, and tournaments by day. Dryden 1 s Fab 

2. A fong of devotion. 

No night is now with hymn or carol bleft. Shakefp . 

They gladly thither hafte ; and, by a choir 
Of fquadron’d angels, hear his carol fung. Par. Loft, b. xii. 

3. A fong in general. 

The carol they began that hour, 

How that a life was but a flower. 

In the fpring time. Shakefp. As you like it. 

To CVrol. v. n. [carolare, Ital.] Tofing; to warble; tofino- 
in joy and feftivity. 

Hark, how the cheerful birds do chant their lays, 

And carol of love’s praife. Spenfers Epithalamium. 

This done, fhe fung, and carol? d out fo clear. 

That men and angels might rejoice to hear. 

Hov’ring fwans their throats releas’d 
From native filence, carol founds harmonious. 

To Ca'rol. v. a. To praife ; to celebrate. 

She with precious viol’d liquours heals. 

For which the fhepherds at their feftivals, 

Carol her goodnefs loud in ruftick lays. 

Ca'rotid. adj. [carotides, Lat.J Two arteries which arife out 
of the afeending trunk of the aorta, near where the fubclavian 
arteries arife. 

The carotid, vertebral, and fplenick arteries, are not only va- 
rioufly contorted, but alfo here and there dilated, to moderate 
the motion of the blood ; fo the veins are alfo varioufly di- 
lated. Ray on the Creation. 

Caro'usal. n.f. [from carcufe. It feems more properly pro- 
nounced with the accent upon the fecond fyllable ; but Dryden 
accents it on the firft.] A feftival. 

This game, thefe caroufals Afcanius taught, 

And building Alba to the Latins brought. Dryden' s JEn. 

To CARO'USE. v. n. [caroufer, Fr. from gar aufz , all out, 
Germ.] To drink; to quaff ; to drink largely. 

He calls for wine : a health, quoth he, as if 
H’ad been aboard caroujing to his mates 
After a ftorm. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Learn with how little life may be preferved, 

In gold and myrrh they need not to caroufe. 

Now hats fly off, and youths carcufe. 

Healths firft go round, and then the houfe. 

The brides came thick and thick. 

Under the fhadow of friendly boughs 
They fit carouftng, where their liquour grows. 

To Caro'use.. v. a. To drink. 

Now my fick fool, Roderigo, 

Whom love hath turn’d almoft the wrong fide out, 

To Defdemona hath tonight carous'd 

Potations pottle deep. Shakefp. Othello. 

Our cheerful guefts caroufe the fparkling tears 
Of the rich grape, whilft mufick charms their ears. Denham . 

Caro'use. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A drinking match. 

Wafte in wild riot what your land allows, ^ 

There ply the early feaft, and late caroufe. Pope's Odyftey. 

2. A hearty dofe of liquour. 

He had fo many eyes watching over him, as he could not 
drink a full caroufe of fack ; but the ftate was advertifed there- 
of within few hours after. ^ . Davies on Ire an . 

PI eafe you, we may contrive this afternoon, 

And quaff caroujes to our miftrefs health. SiM'yp- 

Caro'user. n.f [from caroufe.] A drinker; a toper. 

The bold caroufer, and advent’ring dame. 

Nor fear the fever, nor refufe the flame ; 
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Raleigh. 


Suckling. 
Waller . 


Safe 


Granville . ^ ec ^* 


Safe in his fkill from all conftramt fet free, 

Butconfcious fhame, remorfe, and piety. 

Carp n f [carpe, Fr.] A pond filh. , 

C “a Mo' L* ftored a pond o^hree or^a^wnh 

To'cARP. I n. ' [cirpo, Lat.] To cenfure ; to cavil } to find 
fault • with at before the thing or perfon cenfured. 

Tertullian, even often through difeontentraent, carprth mju- 
rioufly at them, as though they did it even when they were 
free from fuch meaning. . Hooker, b. tv. §7. 

This your all licens d fool 
Does hourly carp and quarrel, breaking forth 
In rank and not to be endured riots. Shakefp. King Lear . 

No, not a tooth or nail to fcratch. 

And at my aftio ns carp or catch. Herbert. 

When I fpoke; 

My honeft homely words were carp'd, and cenfur’d, 

For want of courtly ftile. Dryden' s Don Sebaftian. 

Ca'rpenter. n. f [charpentier, Fr.] An artificer in wood ; a 
builder of houfes and fhips. He is diftinguifhed from a joiner, 
as the carpenter performs larger and ftronger work. 

This work performed with adv ifement good, 

Godfrey his carpenters, and men of skill. 

In all the camp, fent to an aged wood. Fairfax, b. in. 

In building Hiero’s great ftiip, there were three hundred car- 
penters employed for a year together. Wilkins s Daedal us. 

In burden’d vefiels, firft witli fpeedy care. 

His plenteous ftores do feafon’d timbers fend, 

Thither the brawny carpenters repair. 

And, as the furgeons of maim’d ftlips, attend; Dryden. 
Ca'rpentry. n.f. [from carpenter.] 'Fhe trade or art of a car- 
penter. 

It had been more proper for me to have introduced carpentry 
before joinery, becaufe neceffity did doubtlefs compel our fore- 
fathers to ufe the conveniency of the firft, rather than the extra- 
vagancy of the laft. Moxon's Mecloamcal Exercijes. 

Ca'rper. n.f. [from/* carp. ] A caviller ; a cenforious man. 

I have not thefe weeds, 

By putting on the cunning of a carper. Shakefp. Timon. 
CARPET, n.f. [ karpet , Dutch.] 

i„ A covering of various colours, fpread upon floors or tables. 

Be the Jacks fair within, the Jills fair without, carpets laid, 
and every thing in order. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Againft the wall, in the middle of the halfpace, is a chair 
placed before him, with a table and carpet before it. Bacon. 

2 . Ground variegated with flowers, and level and fmooth. 

Go fignify as much, while here we march 
Upon the grafly carpet of this plain. Shakefp. Richard III. 

The carpet ground fhall be with leaves o’erfpread. 

And boughs fhall weave a cov’ring for your head. Dryden. 

3. Any thing variegated. 

The whole dry land is, for the moft part, covered over with 
a lovely carpet of green grafs, and other herbs. Ray. 

4. Caipet is ufed, proverbially, for a ftate of eafe and luxury; as, 
a carpet knight, a knight that has never known the field, and 
has recommended himfelf only at table. 

He is knight, dubbed with unhacked rapier, and on carpet 
confideration. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

5. To be on the carpet, [fur le tapis, Fr.] is the fubjeef of confi- 
deration ; an affair in hand. 

To Ca'rpet. v. a. [from the noun.] To fpread with carpets. 
We found him in a fair chamber, richly hanged and carpeted 
under foot, without any degrees to the ftate ; he was fet upon 
alow throne, richly adorned, and a rich cloth of ftate over his 
head, of blue fattin embroidered. Bacon's Nau Atlantis. 

The dry land furface we find every where almoft naturally 
carpeted over with grafs, and other agreeable wholefome plants. 

... Derham's Pbyfco-Theology. 

Carping, particip. adj. [from to carp.] Captious; cenforious. 
No carping critick interrupts his praife, 

No rival ftrives, but for a fecond place. Granville. 

Lay afide therefore a carping fpirit, and read even an adver- 
fary with an honeft defign to find out his true meaning ; do not 
fnatch at little Iapfes, and appearances of miftake. Watts 
Ca'rpingly. adv. [from carping.] Captioufly ; cen fori ou fly". 
We derive out of the Latin at fecond hand by the French 
and make good Englifh, as in thefe adverbs, carf ingly , current’ 
lj, actively, colourably. Cam/JHZt. 

'-A RPMEALS. n.f. A kind of coarfe cloth made in the North 

c/j?P$ ami V rT • , ~ . PMip’t World of mrdo. 

PUS- n.f [Latin.] The wnft, fo named by anatomifts 
which is made up of eight little bones, of different figures and 
^nicknels, placed in two ranks, four in each rank. Thev are 
^ltrongly tied together by the ligaments which come from the 
raenus, and by the annulary ligament. Duin- 

wou!d Und ° ne ° f the bonCS 0f tlle car l us tying loofe Tn the 
See Car ack. s Surgery. 

^arrat. See Carat. 

AR- \r AWAY * ^ ee Caraway; 

Will eItJRft fha11 , feemlneor< ^ ard 5 where, in an arbour, we 
a .aft year s pippin of my own grafting, with a dilh of 
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Carriage, n.f [cHriage, Fr. baggage; from carry.) 

1. The a& of carrying or tranfporting, or bearing any tiling. 

The unequal agitation of the winds, though material to tne 
carriage of founds farther or lefs way, yet do not confound the 
articulation. Bacon's Natural Hi ft. N° 193 * 

If it feem fo ftrange to move this obelifk for fo little lpace, 

what may we think of the carriage of it out of Egypt ? 

Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

2. Conqueft; acquifttion. _ 

Solyman refolved to befiege Vienna, in good hope, that, by 
the carriage away of that, the other cities would, without re- 
fiftance, be yielded. _ Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 

3. Vehicle; that in which anything is carried. 

What horfe or carriage can take up and bear away aft t le 
loppings of a branchy tree at once ? Watts . 

4. The frame upon which cannon is carried. 

He commanded the great ordnance to be laid upon cat nages , 
which before lay bound in great unwieldy timber, wfith lings 
fafteued thereto, and could not handfomely be removed to or 
f ro . Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 

5. Behaviour ; perfonal manners. 

Before his eyes he did caft a mift, by his own infinuation, 
and by the carriage of his youth, that exprefied a natural prince- 
ly behaviour. ' ^ Bacons Henry VII. 

Though in my face there’s no affecled frown. 

Nor in my carriage a feign’d nicenefs fhown, 

I keep my honour ftill without a ftain. Dryden. 

Let them have ever fo learned lectures of breeding, that 
which will moft influence their carriage, will be the company 
they converfe with, and the fafhion ol thofe about them. Locke. 

6. ConducI; meafures; practices. 

You may hurt yourfelf ; nay, utterly 
Grow from the king’s acquaintance by this carriage. 

Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
He advifed the new governour to have fo much diferetion in 
his carriage, that there might be no notice taken in the exercife 
of his religion. Clarendon , b. viii. 

7. Management; manner of tranfa&ing. 

T'he manner of carriage of the bufinefs, was as if there had 
been fecret inquifition upon him. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Ca'rrier. n.f [from to carry.] 

1. One who carries fomething. 

You muft diftinguifh between the motion of the air, which 
is but a vehiculum caujis, a carrier of the founds, and the founds 
conveyed. Bacon' s Nat Hi ft. N q 125. 

For winds, when homeward they return, will drive 
The loaded carriers from their evening hive. Dryden. 

2. One whofe profeftion or trade is to carry goods for others. 

I have rather made it my choice to tranferibe all, than to 
venture the lofs of my originals by poft or carrier. Pierce's Lett. 

1 he roads are crouded with carriers, laden with rich manu- 
factures. Swift. 

3. A meffenger ; one who carries a meflage. 

The welcome news is in the letter found ; 

The carrier's not commiffion’u to expound ; 

It fpeaks itfelf. . > Dryden' s Religic Laid. 

4. 1 he name of a fpecies of pigeons, fo called from the reported 
praCtice of fome nations, who fend them with letters tied to 
their necks, which they carry to the place where they were bred, 

' however remote. 

I here are tame and wild pigeons, and of tame there are 
croppers, carriers , runts. Walton's Angler . 

CA'RRION. n. f [ cloarogne , Fr.] ° 

1. The carcafe ol fomething not proper for food. 

They did eat the dead carrions, and one another foon after ; 
infomuch that the very carcafes they feraped out of their graves. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

It is I, 

That, lying by the violet in the fun. 

Do, as the carrion does, not as the flower. Shakefp . 

ft his foul deed fhall imell above the earth, 

With carrion men groaning for burial. Shakefp. J. Cafar. 

You’ll ask me why I rather chufe to have 
A weight or carrion flefli, than to receive 
Three thoufand ducats. Shakefp. Meafurc for Meafure. 

Ravens are feen in flocks where a carrion lies, and wolves in 
herds to run down a deer. W,. 

oheep, oxen, horfes fall ; and heap’d on high. 

The dill ’ring fpecies in confufion lie. 

Till, warn’d by frequent ills, the way they found, 

I o lodge their lothfome carrion under ground. Dryden. 

nticks, as they are birds ol prey, have ever a natural incli- 
nation to carrion. p 

2. A name of reproach for aworthlefs woman 
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Not all that pride that makes thee fwelft 
As big as thou doft blown up veal ; 


Nor 
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Nor all thy tricks and flights to cheat, 

Sell all thy carrion for good meat. Hudibras. 

^ The wolves will get a breakfaft by my death, 

Yet fcarce enough their hunger to fupply, 

kor love has made me carrion ere I die. Dryden. 

Carrion 1 , adj. [from the fubft.J Relating to carcafes; feed- 
ing upon carcafes. 

Match to match I have encounter’d him. 

And made a prey for carrion kites and crows, 
i’- v n of the bonny beafts he lov’d fo well. Shakefp . H. VI. 

1 he charity of our death-bed vifits from oneanother, is much 
at a rate with that of a carrion crow to a fheep ; we fmell a car- 

f f/ e ' _ L’Eftrange. 

CARROT, n.f [carote, Fr. daucus, Lat.] 

It hath a flefhy root; the leaves are divided into narrow fer- 
ments ; the petals of the flower are unequal, and fhaped like° a 
heart ; the umbel, when ripe, is hollowed and contra&cd, ap- 
pearing fomewhat like a bird’s neft ; the feeds are hairy, and in 
lhape of lice. "1 he fpecies are ; i. Common wild carrot. 2. 
Dwarf wild carroty with broader leaves. 3. Dark red-rooted 
garden carrot. 4. I'he orange coloured carrot. 5. The white 
carrot. I he firfl grows wild upon arable land, and is feldom 
cultivated. '1 his is the particular fort which fliould be ufed in 
medicine, and for which the druggifts commonly fell the feeds 
of the garden carrot. 'I'he third and fourth forts are com- 
monly cultivated for the kitchen ; as is the fifth fort, though 
not fo common in England. The white is generally preferred 
for the fweeteft. But, in order to preferve carrots for ufe all 
the winter and fpring, about the beginning of November, when 
the green leaves are decayed, dig them up, and lay them in land 
in a dry place, where the fr oft cannot come to them. Miller. 

Carrots , though garden roots, yet they do well in the fields 
for feed, though the land for them fhould rather be digged than 
plowed. Mortimer. 

His fpoufe orders the lack to be immediately opened, and 
greedily pulls out of it half a dozen bunches of carrots. Dennis. 

CA RROTINESS. n. /. [Irom carroty.] Rednefs of hair. 
Carroty, [from carrot.] Spoken of red hair, on account 
of its refemblance in colour to carrots. 

Ca'rrows. n.f. [an Iri ill word.] 

The carrows are a kind of people that wander up and down 
to gentlemens houfes, living only upon cards and dice ; who, 
though they have little or nothing of their own, yet will they 
play for much money. Spenfer on Ireland. 

To CA RRY, v. a. [charter , Fr. from cur r us, Lat. See Car.] 

3. To convey from a place; oppofed to brings or convey to a place. 
When he dieth, he fliall carry nothing away. Pf. xlix. 1 8. 
Amd devout men carried Stephen to his burial. Adis, viii. 2. 
I mean to carry her away this evening, by the help of thefe 
two foldiers. Dryden s Spanijh Friar. 

As in a hive’s vimineous dome. 

Ten theufand bees enjoy their home ; 

Each docs her fludious action vary. 

To go and come, to fetch and carry. Prior. 

They expofed their goods with the price marked upon them, 
then retired ; the merchants came, left the price which they 
would give upon the goods, and likewife retired ; the Seres re- 
turning, carried off either their goods or money, as they liked 
belt. Arbuthnot on Coins . 

2. To tran fport. 

They began to carry about in beds thofe that were fick. 

Mark , vi. 5$. 

The fpecies of audibles feem to be earned more manifeftly 
through the air, than the fpecies of vifibles. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

Where many great ordnance are fhot oft together, the found 
will be carried , at the leaft, twenty miles upon the land. Bacon . 

3. To bear; to have about one. 

Do not take out bones like furgeons I have met with, who 
carry them about in their pockets. JVifeman’s Surgery. 

4. To take; to have with one. 

If the ideas of liberty and volition were carried along with us 
in our minds, a great part of the difficulties that perplex men’s 
thoughts would be eafter refolved. Locke. 

I have liftened with my utmoft attention for half an hour to 
an oratour, without being able to carry away oneftngle fentence 
out of a whole fermon. Swift. 

5. To convey by force. 

Go, carry Sir John Falftaff to the Fleet ; 

Take all his company along with him. Shakefp. Henry IV . 

6. To effect any thing. 

There are fomevain perfons, that whatfoever goeth alone, or 
moveth upon greater means, if they have never fo little hand 
in it, they think it is they that carry it. . Bacon. 

Oft-times we lofe the occafton of carrying a buftnefs well 
thoroughly by our too much hafte. Ben. 'JohnJon s Difcovery. 

Thefe advantages will be of no effedt, unlefs we improve 
them to words, in the carrying of our main point. Addijon. 

7. To gain in competition. 

And hardly {hall I carry out my fide. 

Her hufband being alive. Shakefp. King Lear. 

How many ftand for confulftiips ? — Three, they fay ; but 
it is thought of every one Coriolanus will carry it. . Shakefp. 
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I fee not yet how many of thefe fix reafons can be felrf- , 

X and ° f them h0ld Sood, it is enough tockry 

T he latter fiill enjoying his place, and continuing* 
commiffioner of thetreafury, ftffl oppofed, and commfnlyC 
tied away every thing againft him. rj , 

8. To gain after refinance. 

.The count wooes your daughter. 

Lays down his wanton ftege before her beauty ; 

Refolves to carry her ; let her confent. 

As we’ll diredl her now, ’tis beft to bear it. Shaken, 

_ What a fortune does the thick lips owe, 

If he can carry her thus ? Shakefp. Otbelle. 

1 he town was diftrefled, and ready for an affault, which if 
it had been given, would have coft much .blood ; but yet the 
town would have been carried in the end. Bacon s Henry VII 
9- prevail ; with it. [le porter , Fr. J 

Are you all refolved to give your voices ? 

But that’s no matter ; the greater part carries it. Shakefp. 
By thefe, and the like arts, they promifed themfelves, that 
they fhould eaftly carry it ; fo that they entertained the houfe 
all die morning with other debates. Clarendon 


if the numeroufnefs of a train muft 


™ ™ carry it, virtue may go 
roJlow Altraea, and vice only will be worth the courting. Glanv. 

Children, who live together, often ftrive for maftery, whole 
wills fhall carry it over the reft. Locke. 

In pleafures and pains, the prefent is apt to carry it , and thofe 
at a diftance have the difadvantage in the comparifon. Locke . 

IO. 1 o bear out ; to face through ; to outface. 

If a man carries it off, there is fo much money faved ; and 
if he be detected, there will be fomething pleafant in the fro- 

Ii( *- L’ Ef range. 

U. I o preferve external appearance. 

My niece is already in the belief that he’s mad ; we may 
carry it thus for our pleafure, and his penance. Shak. T. Night. 

1 2. To manage ; to tranfadt. 

I he fenate is generally as numerous as our houfe of com- 
mons ; and yet carries its refolutions fo privately, that they are 
feldom known. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

1 3* To behave ; to conduct ; with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Negledt not alfo the examples of thofe that have carried 
themfelves ill in the fame place. Bacon. 

He attended the king into Scotland, where he did carry him - 
felf with much fingular fweetnefs and temper. JVotton. 

He carried himfelf fo infolently in the houfe, and out of the 
houfe, to all perfons, that he became odious. Clarendon . 

14. I o bring forward ; to advance in any progrefs. 

It is not to be imagined how far conftancy will carry a man; 
however, it is better walking ftowly in a rugged way, than to 
break a leg and be a cripple. ’ Locke. 

This plain natural way, without grammar, can carry them to 
a great degree of elegancy and politenefs in their language. 

Locke on Education , § 168. 

There is no vice which mankind carries to fuch wild ex- 
tremes, as that of avarice. Swift. 

15. To urge; to bear on with fome kind of external impulfe. 

Men are ftrongly carried out to, and hardly took off from, 

the practice of vice. South. 

He that the world, or flefh, or devil, can carry away from 
the profeflion of an obedience to Chrift, is no foil oi the faith- 
ful Abraham. Hammond’s P radii cal Catecbifm. 

Ill nature, paffion, and revenge, will carry them too far in 
punifhing others ; and therefore God hath certainly appointed 
government to reftrain the partiality and violence of men. 

Locke. 

16. To bear; to have ; to obtain. 

In fome vegetables, we fee fomething that carries a kind of 
analogy to ferife ; they contract their leaves againft the cold ; 
they open them to the favourable heat. Hale’s Origin of Monk. 

17. To exhibit to {how; to difplay on the outftde; to fet to 


view. 


The afpedl of every one in the family carries fo much fatif- 
fadlion, that it appears he knows his happy lot. Addifon. Spell. 

18. To imply; to import. 

It carries too great an imputation of ignorance, lightnefs or 
folly, for men to quit and renounce their former tenets, pre- 
fently upon the offer of an argument, which they cannot iipme- 
diately anfwer. Locke. 

19. To contain. 

He thought it carried fomething of argument in it, to prove 
that dodlrine. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

20. To have annexed ; to have any thing joined. 

There was a righteous and a fearching law, diredlly forbid- 
ding fuch pradtices ; and they knew that it carried with it the 
divine ftamp. South. 

There are many expreffions, which carry with them to my 
mind no clear ideas. Locke. 

The obvious portions of extenfion, that affedt our fenfes, 
carry with them into the mind the idea of finite. * Locee. 

21. To convey or bear any thing united or adhering, by commu- 
nication of motion. 

VVe fee alfo manifeftly, that founds are carried with wind : 

y and 
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add therefore (bunds will be heard further with the wind than 
againft the wind. Bacon’s Natural Rtjlory, N 125- 

22. To move or continue any thing in a certain direction. 

His chimney is carried up through the whole rock, fo that 
you fee the (ky through it, notwithftanding the rooms lie very 
rf cep . Addifon on Italy. 

27 . To pufh on ideas in a train. 

Manethes, that wrote of the Egyptians, hath earned up 'their 
government to an incredible diftance. Hale s Origin of Mank. 


24. To receive ; to endure. 

Some have in readinefs fo many odd (lories, as there is no- 

thinor but they can wrap it into a tale, to make o the is cany it 
with more pleafure. Bacon , EJfay 23. 

25. To fupport; to fuftain. 

Carry camomile, or wild thyme, or the green ftrawberry, 
upon fticks, as you do hops upon poles. Bacon s Bat. Hijlory. 

26. To bear, as trees. 

Set them arcafonable depth, and they will carry more (hoots 
upon the ftem. Bacon s A atural Hijlory, N° 4^5* 

27. To fetch and bring, as dogs. 

Young whelps learn eaftly to carry ; young popinjays learn 
quickly to {peak. Afcham s Schoolmajler. 

28. To carry off. To kill. 

Old Parr lived to one hundred and fifty three years of age, 
and might have gone further, if the change of air had not car- 
ried him off. Temple. 

29. To carry on. To promote; to help forward. 

It carries on the fame defign that is promoted by authours of 
a graver turn, and only does it in another manner. Addifon. 

30. T 1 cany on. To continue ; to advance from one ftage to 
another. 

By the adminiftration of grace, begun by our BIcfted Sa- 
viour, carried on by his difciples, and to be completed by their 
fucceffours to the world’s end, all types that darkened this faith, 
are enlightned. Sprat. 

AEncas’s fettlement in Italy was carried on through all the 
oppofltions in his way to it, both by fea and land. Addifon. 

31 1 To cany on. To profecute ; not to let ceafe. 

France will not confent to furnifti us with money fufficient 
to carry on the war. Temple. 

32. To cany through. To fupport; to keep from failing, or be- 
ing conquered. 

That grace will carry us, if we do not wilfully betray our 
fuccours, victorioufly through all difficulties. Hammond. 

To Ca'rry. v. n. 

1. A hare is faid, by hunters, to carry , when (he runs on rotten 
ground, or on froft, and it fticks to her feet. 

2. A horfe is faid to carry well ', when his neck is arched, and he 
holds his head high ; but when his neck is fhort, and ill fhaped, 
and he lowers his head, he is faid to carry low. 

3. To carry it high. To be proud. 

Carry-tale. n. f [from cany and talc.] A talebearer. 

Some carry-talc , fome pleafeman, fome flight zany, 

Told our intents before. Shakefp. Love’s Labour Loft. 

CART, n.f See Car. [epaet:, cpjrc, Sax.] 

1. A carriage in general. 

The Scythians are deferibed by Herodotus to lodge always 
in carts, and to feed upon the milk of mares. Temple. 

Triptolemus, fo fung the Nine, 

Strew’d plenty from his cart divine. Dryden. 

2 . A wheel-carriage, ufed commonly for lus^a^e. 

Now while my friend, juft ready to depart. 

Was packing all his goods in one poor cart. 

He flopp’d a little Dryden' s Juvenal. 

3. A (mall carriage with two wheels, ufed by hulbandnien, dif- 
tinguiihed from a waggon, which has four wheels. 

Alas ! what weights are thefe that load my heart ! 

I am as dull as winter-ftarved fheep, 

I ir’d as a jade in overloaden cart. Sidney. 

4. The vehicle in which criminals are carried to execution. 7 

i he fquire, whofe good grace was to open the feene. 

Mow fitted the halter, now travers’d the cart. 

And often took leave, but was loth to depart/ Prior 

office . [from the noun - ] To expofe in a ca “ b y -y 

Democritus ne’er laugh’d fo loud, 

To fee bawds carted through the croud. Hudibras 

No woman led a better life : nuaioras. 

She to intrigues was e’en hard-hearted ; 
one chuckl’d when a bawd was carted, 

T^u T ,ght tJle nation nc ’er would thrive, 

I ill all the whores were burnt alive. p y ' 

To Cart. ». To ufe carts for carriage. 

to2,?mf/I n0 / f0 r g00dfor draUght ’ wh ^re you have occafton 
Cart-hoTs t’fl n WmtCr plou f h , ing - Mortimer. 

horfe, fa and W-J A coarfe unwieldy 

ftlouldbe carried" 1 ^’ ^ thC [ E and woundcd foldiers 
for Cfr ° m Car> and > A -J A vile horfe, fit only 

Votr eUtWitha " his .downs, horfed upon fuch car,- 
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jades, fo furn lifted, I thought if that were thrift, lifted none 
of my friends or fubjeefs ever to thrive. Sidney , b. iu 

Cart-load. n.f. [from cart and load.] 

1. A quantity of any thing piled on a cart. 

A cart-load of carrots appeared of darker colour, when lock- 
ed upon where the points were obverted to the eye, than where 

the Tides were fo. ^°) l f 

Let Wood and his accomplices travel about a country witn 

cart-loads of their ware, and fee who will take it. Swift* 

2. A quantity fufficient to load a cart. 

Cart- WAY. n.f [from cart and way.] A way through which 
a carriage may conveniently travel. 

Where your woods are large, it is beft to have a cart-way 
along the middle of them. ~ Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

CARTE BLANCHE. [French.] A blank paper ; a • aper to 
be filled up with fucli conditions as the perlon to whom it is 

fent thinks proper. _. 

Ca'rtel. n. f. [cartel, Fr. cartello , Ital.J A writing containing, 
for the moft part, ftipulations between enemies. 

As this difeord among the fifterhood is likely to engage them 
in a long and lingriog war, it is the more neceffary that there 
fhould be a cartel fettled among them. Addifon s Freeholder. 
Ca'rter. n. f [from cart.] The man who thrives a cart, or 
whole trade it is to drive a cart. 

If he love her not, 

Let me be no affiftant for a ftate. 

But keep a farm, and carters. Shakefp. Hajnlct. 

The divine goodnefs never fails, provided that, according to 
the advice of Hercules to the carter , we put our own {lioulders 
to the work. L’ EJlrange. 

The criminals are feiz’d-upon the place: 

Carter and hoft confronted face to face. Dryden . 

It is the prudence of a carter to put bells upon his borfes, to 
make them carry their burdens cheerfully. Dryden’ s Dufrefvoy. 
CA'RTJLAGE. n.f [cartilago, Lat.] A fmocth and folid bo- 
dy, fofter than a bone, but harder than a ligament. In it are 
no cavities or cells for containing of marrow ; nor is it cover- 
ed over with any membrane to make it fenftble, as the bones 
are. The cartilages have a natural elafticity, by which, if they 
are forced from their natural figure or fituation, they return to 
it of themfelves, as foon as that force is taken away. Quincy. 

Thofe canals, by degrees, are abolifhed, and grow’ feiid ; 
feveral of them united, grow a membrane ; thefe membranes 
further confolidated, become cartilages , and cartilages bones. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Cartilagi'neous. } n. f. [from cartilage.] Conftfting of car- 
Cartila'ginous. ) tilages. 

By what artifice the cartilagineous kind of fifties poife them- 
felves, afeend and defeend at pleafure, and continue in what 
depth of water they lift, is as yet unknown. Ray. 

The larynx gives paffage to the breath, and, as the breath 
paffeth through the rimula, makes a vibration of thole cartila- 
ginous bodies, which forms that breath into a vocal found or 
vo * ce * Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

CartFon. n.f [cartone,It?X.] A painting or drawing upon 
large paper. 

It is with a vulgar idea that the world beholds the cartoons of 
Raphael, and every one feels his fhare of pleafure and enter- 
tainment. JVatt y s L ■ ^ 

Larto uch. nf [cartouche, Fr.] A cafe of wood three inches 
thick at the bottom, girt round with marlin, and holdino- forty- 
. eight musket bafts, and fix or eight iron balls of a pound weight. 

It is fired out of a hobit or fmall mortar, and is proper for de- 
fending a pafs. Harris. 

Cartrage. \ n -f' [cartouche, Fr.] A cafe of paper or parch- 
Ca rtridge. 3 ment filled with gunpowder, ufed for the ereater 
expedition in charging guns. 

Our careful monarch {lands in perfon by. 

His new-cafi cannons firmnefs to explore ; 

T he ftrength of big-corn’d powder loves to try, 

' And ball and cartrage forts for every bore. Dryden . 

Cartrut. n.f [from cart and rut ; route, away.] The track 
made by a cart wheel. 

Ca'rtulary. n. f [from charta , paper, Lat] A place where 
papers or records are kept. 

Ca'rtwright. n.f [from cart and wright.] A maker of carts. 
Alter local names, the moft names have been derived from 
occupations or profeffions ; as, Taylor, Potter, Smith, Cart- 

To CARVF r c Camden’s Remains. 

a - [ceojipan, Sax. kerven, Dutch.] 

1. 10 cut wood, or Hone, or other matter, into elegant forms 

1 along the very refufe among thofe which ferved to no ufe 
he hath carved it diligently when he had nothing elfe to do. * 

Had Democrates Really carved mount Athos iritoa ftatueof 
Alexander the Great, and had the memory of the fact been ob- 
literated by fome accident, who could afterwards have proved it 
impoffible, but that it might cafually have been ? Bertie* 

2. To cut meat at the table. ‘ 

3. To make any thing by carving; or cutting 

Yet fearing idlenefs, the nurfe of illf 
In fculpturc exercis’d his happy skill ; 

4 C And 
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And carv'd in iv’ry fiich a maid fo fair. 
As nature could not with his art compare, 
Were fhe to work. 

To engrave. 


CAS 


ling. 


Dryden. 


Shakefp . 


O Rofalind ! thcfe trees jfhall he my books, 

And in their barks my thoughts I’ll character ; 

7 hat every eye, which in this foreft looks. 

Shall fee thy virtue witnefs’d every where* 

Run, run, Orlando, carve on every tree, 

The fair, the chafte, the uncxprellivefhe. 

5. To chufe one’s own part. 

He had been a keeper of his flocks, both from the violence 
of robbers and his own foldiers ; who could eafily have carved 
themfelves their own food. South. 

How dares finful dull and allies invade the prerogative of pro- 
vidence, and carve out to himfelf the feafons and iltiics of life 
and death ? South. 

The labourer’s fhare, being feldom more than a bare fub- 
fiftence, never allows that body of men opportunity to ftruggie 
with the richer, unlcfs when fome common and great diftrefs 
emboldens them to carve to their wants. Locke. 

6. To cut ; to hew. 

Or they'will buy his flieep forth of the cote. 

Or they will carve the ftiepherd’s throat. Spenfers Pajl orals. 

Brave Macbeth, with his brandifh’d fteel, 

Like valour’s minion, carved out his paflage. Sbanefp. 

To Carve. v. n. 

1. To exercifc the trade of a fculptor. 

2. To perform at table the office of lupplying the company from 
the difhes. 

I do mean to make love to Ford’s wife ; I fpy entertainment 
in her; {he difeourfes, fhe carves , fhe gives the leer of invita- 
tion. Shakefp. Merry IVives of IVindfor. 

Well then, things handfomely were ferv’d ; 

My mi (I refs for the Grangers carv'd. Prior : 

Ca'rvel. n.f [See Ca ravel.] A fmall fhip. 

I gave them order, if they found any Indians there, to fend 
in the little fly-boat, or the carvel , into the river ; for, with our 
great {hips, we durft not approach the coaft. Raleigh. 

Ca'rver. n. f. [from carve.] 
j. A fculptor. 

All arts and artifts Perfeus could command. 

Who fold for hire, or wrought for better fame, 

The mafter painters and the carvers came. 

2. He that cuts up the meat at the tabic. 

Meanwhile thy indignation yet to raife, 

The carver , dancing round each difh, furveys 
With flying knife, and, as his art directs, 

With proper geftures ev’ry fowl diffccts. 

3. He that choofes for himfelf. 

In this kind, to come in braving arms, 

Be his own carver , and cut out his way, 

To find out right with wrongs it may not be. 

We are not the carvers of our own fortunes. 

Ca'rvinc. n.f. [from carve.] Sculpture; figures carved. 

They can no morelaft like the ancients, than excellent carv- 
ings in wood, like thofe in marble and brafs. ‘Temple. 

The lids are ivy, grapes in clufters lurk ? 

Beneath the carving of the curious work. Dryden s l irgi - 


2. 


Dryden . 


Dryden. 3 


Shah. R. II. 
L'Ejhange. 


Caru'ncle. n.f. [ caruncula , Lat.] A fmall protuberance 01 

flefh, cither natural or morbid. 

Caruncles are a fort of loofe flefti, arifing in the urethra by the 
erofion made by virulent acid matter. JVifeman. 

CARTA TES. \ n. f [from Carya, a city taken by the Greeks, 

CARYATIDES. 5 who led away the women captives ; and, to 
perpetuate their flavery, reprefented them in buildings as charg- 
ed with burdens.] An order of columns or pilafters under the 

figures of women, drefled in long robes, ferving to fupport en- 

. Chambers. 

tablatures. , 

Casca'de. n.f {cafcade, Fr. cafcata , Ital. from cafcare, alow 

■word, to fall ] A cataradl ; a water-fall. 

Rivers diverted from their native courfe, 

And bound with chains of artificial force. 

From large cafcades in plcafing tumult roll’d, . 

Or rofe through figur’d Hone, or breathing gold. Prior. 

The mod enlivening part of all is the river Teverone, whicn 

throws itfelf down a precipice, and falls by feveral cafeadesftom 

one rock to another, till it gains the bottom of the valley. 

Addifon on Italy. 

CASE. n.f. \caijfe, Fr. a box.] # 

I. Something that covers or contains any thing elfe ; a covering , 
a box ; a {heath. 

O cleave, my Tides ! 

Heart, once be ftronger than thy continent, 

Crack thy frail cafe. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Each thought was vifible that roll’d within, 

As through a crvftal cafe the figur’d hours are feen. Dryden. 
Other caterpillars produced maggots, that immediately ma e 
themfelves up in cafes. Ray on the Creation. 

The body is but a cafe to this vehicle. Broome on the OdyJJey. 

Juft then Clariffa drew, with tempting grace, 

A two-edg’d weapon from her Ihining cafe. Pope. 


2. The outer part of a houfe or buildi 

I he cafe of the holy houfe is nobly defigned, and executed 
by great matters. - Addifm m m 

3. A building unfurnimed. J 

He had a purpofe likewife to raife, in the univerfity, a fair 
cafe for fuch monuments, and to furnifh it with other choice 
^ collections from all parts of his own charge. IVoiton 

Case-knife, n.f. [from cafe and knife.] A large’kitchcn knife 
. The kin g always aas with a great cafe-knife ftuck in his 
girdle, which the lady fnatches from him in the ftrugo-Je, and 
fo defends her fell. Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

Case-shot, n.f [from cafe and_/ 7 ;ct.J Bullets inclofed in a 
cafe. 

In each feven fmall brafs and leather guns, charged with 

cafe-Jhot. Clarendon , b. viii. 

CASE, n.f \cafus, Lat.] 

1. Condition with regard to outward circumftances. 

Unworthy wretch, quoth he, of fo great grace, 

How dare I think fuch glory to attain r 
I hefe that have it attain’d, were in like cafe. 

Quoth he, as wretched, and liv’d in like pain. Fairy Lhieeti. 

Queftion your royal thoughts, make the cafe yours ; 

Be now a father, and propofe a fon. Shakefp. Henry IV. p, ii. 
Some knew the face. 

And all had heard the much lamented cafe. Dryden * 

I hefe were the circumftances under which the Corinthians 
then were, and the argument which the apoftle advances, is in- 
tended to reach their particular cafe. Atterbury. 

My youth may be made, as it never fails in executions, a cafe 
of compaffion. Pope's Preface to his IVorks. 

State of things. 

He faith, that if there can be found fuch an inequality be- 
tween man and man, as there is between man and beaft, or be- 
tween foul and body, it invefteth a right of government, which 
feemeth rather an impoffible cafe , than an untrue fentence. 

Bacon's Holy War. 

Here was the cafe ; an army of English, wafted and tired 
with a long winter’s fiege, engaged an army of a greater num- 
ber than themfelves, frefh and in vigour. Bacon. 

I can but be a Have where-ever I am ; fo that taken or not 
taken, ’tis all a cafe to me. L'Ef range. 

They are excellent in order to certain ends ; he hath no need 
to ufe them, as the cafe now Hands, being provided for with 
the provifion of an angel. Taylor s Holy Living . 

Your parents did not produce you much into the world, 
whereby you have fewer ill impreflions ; but they failed, as is 
generally the cafe $ in too much neglecting to cultivate your 
mind. Swift. 

In phyfick ; ftate of the body. 

It was well ; for we had rather met with calms and contrary 
winds, than any tempefts ; for our fick were many, and in very 
ill cafe. m Bacon. 

Chalybeate water feems to be a proper remedy in hypochon- 
driacal cafes. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

. In ludicrous language, condition with regard to leannels, or 
health. 

Thou lieft, moft ignorant monfter, I am in cafe to juftle a 
conftable. Shakefp. Tempeji. 

Pray have but patience till then, and when I am in little bet- 
ter cafe , I’ll throw myfelf in the very mouth of you. L’Ejlr. 
Quoth Ralph, I Ihould not, if I were 
In cafe for adtion, now be here. Hudibras , p. i. cant. iii. 

For if the fire be faint, or out of cafe , 

He will be copy’d in his famiftftd race. 

The prieft was pretty w r ell in cafe. 

And {hew’d fome humour in his face ; 

Look’d with an eafy carelefs mien, 

A perfect ftranger to the {pleen. 


Dryden s Virgil. 


Swift. 


e. Contingence. . . 

The atheift, in cafe things fiiould fall out contrary to his be- 
lief or expedition, hath made no provifion for this cafe ; it, 
contrary to his confidence, it fhould prove in the ime tiat 
there is a God, the man is loft and undone forever. Tillotjon. 

6. Queftion relating to particular perfons or things. 

Well do I find each man moft wife in his own caje. twey. 

It is ftrange, that the ancient fathers Ihould not appeal to 
this judge, in all cafes, it being folhort and expedite a way tor 
the ending of controverfies. 1 P 

7. Reprefentation of any fa& or queftion. 

If he be not apt to beat over matters, and to call up 
thing, to prove and illuftratc another, let him ftuay the aw- 
yJcafes : fo every defe* of the mind may have^afpecg re- 
ceipt. ’ 1 

8. The variation of nouns. , T fa 

The feveral changes which the noun undergoes in the 
and Greek tongues, in the feveral numbers, art: ca ca 
are defigned to exprefs the feveral views or relations u < c 
the mind confiders things with regard to one another ; <• 
variation of the noun for this purpofe 

o. In cafe, [rnleafi, Ital.] If it fhould happen ; upon the fuppo- 
fition that : a form of fpeech now little ufed, p or 
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Vnr in cafe it be certain, hard it cannot he for them to fhew 
US where vtfofhall find it; that we may fay thefe were the oi- 


Hooker , b. in. 
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ders of the apoftles. 

A fure retreat to 
unlucky chance 

If Xr d bv tiTiSVor advice, they fettered not 
VI caje, / 7 Hayward. 

the occafion to be loit. 

To Case. v. a. [from the noun.] 

T To nut in a cafe or cover. , , r 

Cafe yc, cafe ye ; on with your vizours ; there s money o 

the king’s coming down the hill. Share efp. h enry . p. 1. 

'I’he cry went once for thee. 

And Hill it might, and yet it may again, 

If thou would ’ft not entomb thy felf alive, 

And cafe thy reputation in a tent. Shakefp. Troil. and Ci cjf 
On whofe luxuriant herbage, half conceal d, 

Like a fall’11 cedar, far diffus’d his train, 

Cas'd in green feales, the crocodile extends. Thomjtm. 

2. To cover as a cafe. c o 

Then comes my fit again, I had elfe been perfetf ; 

As broad, and gen’ral, as the cafing air, 

To faucy doubts and fears. _ Shakefp. Macbeth. 

3. To cover on the outfide with materials different from the m- 

fide. , . . 

Then they began to cafe their houfes with marble. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

4. Toftrip off the covering; to take oft the {kin. 

We’ll make you fome fport with the fox ere we cafe him. 

Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

To Case. v. n. To put cafes ; to contrive reprefentations of 

facts. 

They fell prefently to reafoning and cafing upon the matter 
with him, and laying diftin&ions before him. L'EJlrange. 
To Caseha'rden. v. a. [from cafe and harden.] 'Fo harden 
on the outfide. 

The manner of cafehardening is thus : Take cow horn or 
hoof, dry it thoroughly in an oven, then beat it to powder ; 
put about the fame quantity of bay fait to it, and mingle them 
together with Hale chamberlye, or elfe white wine vinegar. 
Lay fome of this mixture upon loam, and cover your iron all 
over with it ; then wrap the loam about all, and lay it upon the 
hearth of the forge to dry and harden. Put it into the fire, 
and blow up the coals to it, till the whole lump have juft a 
blood-red heat. Moxori s Mechanical Exercifes. 

Ca'semate . n.f [from cafa armata , Ital. cafamata , Span, a 
vault formerly made to feparate the platforms of the lower and 
upper batteries.] 

1. [in fortification.] A kind of vault or arch of ftone-work, in 
that part of the flank of a baftion next the curtin, fomewhat 
retired or drawn back towards the capital of the baftion, ferv- 

. ing, as a battery, to defend the face of the oppofite baftion, and 
the moat or ditch. Chambers. 

2 . The well, with its feveral fubterraneous branches, dug in the 

paflage of the baftion, till the miner is heard at work, and air 
given to the mine. Harris. 

Ca sement, n.f. \_cafamento , Ital.] A window opening upon 
hinges. 

Why, then may you have a cafement of the great chamber 
window, where we play, open, and the moon may fhine in 
at the cafement. Shakefp. Midfumnicr Night's Dream. 

Here in this world they do much knowledge read, 

And are the cafements which admit moft light. Davies . 

They, waken’d with the noife, did fly 
From inward room to window eye. 

And gently op’ning lid, the cafement. 

Look’d out, but yet with fome amazement. Hudibras. 
There is as much difference between the clear reprefenta- 
tions of the underftanding then, and the obfeure difeoveries 
that it makes now, as there is between the profpedl of a cafe- 
ment and a key-hole. South. 

Ca'seous. adj. [cafeus, Lat.] Rcfembling cheefe ; cheefy. 

Its fibrous parts are from the cafeous parts of the chyle. 

Flayer on Humours. 

Ca'sern. n.f [ cafernc , Fr.] A little room or lodgement erec- 
ted between the rampart and the houfes of fortified towns, to 
ferve as apartments or lodgings for the foldiers of the garrifon, 
with beds. Harris. 

Casewokm. n.f. [from cafcani worm.] A grub that makes it- 
felf a cafe. 

Cadifes, or ca favor ms, arc to be found in this nation, in fe- 
veral diftinft counties, and in feveral little brooks. Flayer. 
CASH. n.J. \caijfe, h r. a chcft.] Money; properly ready mo- 
ney ; money in the chcft, or at hand. 

A thief, bent to unhoard the caf) 

Of fome rich burgher. Paradife Lojl, b. ii. /. 188. 

He is at an end of all his caf-, he has both his law and his 
daily bread now upon truft. Arbuthnot' s John Bull. 

He fent the thief, that ftole the cajh, away, 

^ And punifh’d him that put it in his way. p of)e 

Ca sh-keeper. n.f. [from cajh and keep.] A man entrufted with 
the money. 

Difpeniator was properly a cajh-keeper , or privy-purfe. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 



Pope. 
w r ith rc- 


Shakcfp. 
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of a footllalk, is oblong andquinquefid ; the flower confifts ot 
one leaf, which is divided into five long narrow fegments , 1 
the bottom of the calyx is the ovary, which becomes a unt 
pear-fhaped fruit ; upon the apex of which grows a vedel, m 
which is contained one kidney-fhaped feed. A hi s tree is xciy 
common in Jamaica and Barbadoes, where it glows \ei) ar^.^, 
but in England will rarely Hand through our winters. I he in- 
habitants of the Weft Indies plant them from branches taken 
from the old trees ; which, with them, take root v ci v w e ■> 
and in two years time produce iruits. 

CashFer. n.f [from cajh.] He that has charge of the money. 
If a fteward or cajhier be fuft'ered to run on, without 'cring- 
ing him to a reckoning, fuch a fottiili forbearance will teach 

him to {huffie. . W;. 

A Venetian, finding his foil’s expences grow very nigh, or- 
dered his cajhier to let him have no more money than what lie 
fhould count when he received it. _ Locke. 

Flight of cafhiers , or mobs, he’ll never mind ; 

And knows no Ioffes, while themufe is kind. 

To CashFer. v. a. \_cajjer, Fr. cafj'are, Lat.] 

1. To difeard ; to difinifs from a poft, or a fociety, 
proach. 

Does ’t not go well r Caffio hath beaten thee. 

And thou by that fmall hurt haft cajhier d Caflio. 

Seconds in factions many times prove principals ; but many 
times al fo they prove cyphers, and are cajhier ed. Bacon . 

If I had omitted what he laid, his thoughts and words be- 
ing thus cajhier ed in my hands, he had 110 longer been Lucre- 
tius. _ _ Dryden. 

They have already cafnercd feveral of their followers as mu- 
tineers. Addifon' s Freeholder. 

The ruling rogue, who dreads to be cajhier d : , 

Contrives, as he is hated, to be fear’d. , Swift. 

2 . It feems, in the following paflages, to fignify the fame as to an- 
nul ; to vacate ; which is fufficiently agreeable to the deriva- 
tion. 

If we fhould find a father corrupting his fon, or a mother her 
daughter, we muft charge this upon a peculiar anomaly and 
bafenefs of nature ; if the name of nature may be allowed to 
that which feems to be utter cajhiering of it, and deviation 
from, and a contradiction to, the common principles of hu- 
manity. South. 

Some, out of an overfondnefs of that darling invention, 
cajhier , or at lcaft endeavour to invalidate, all other argu- 
ments, and forbid us to hearken to thofe proofs, as weak or 
fallacious. Locke-. 

Cask. n.f. \_cafque, Fr. cadus, Lat.] 

1. A barrel ; a wooden veflel to ftop up liquour or provifions. 

The patient turning himfelf abed, it makes a fluctuating kind 
of noife, like the rumbling of water in a cajk. Harvey. 

Perhaps tomorrow he may change his wine. 

And drink old fparkling Alban, or Setine, 

Whofe title, and whofe age, with mould o’ergrown, 

The good old cajh for ever keeps unknown. Dryden. 

2. It has cajk in a kind of plural fenfe, to fignify the commodity 
or provifion of cafics. 

Great inconveniencies grow by the bad cajk being commonly 
fo ill feafoned and conditioned, as that a great part" of the beer 
is ever loft and call away. Raleigh. 

Cask. In.f [cafque, Fr. caffs, Lat.] A helmet ; armour for 

Casque. ) the head : a poetical word. 

Let thy blows, doubly redoubled. 

Fall like amazing thunder on the cafque 

Of thy pernicious enemy. Shakefp. Richard U. 

And thefe 

Sling weighty ftones, when from afar they fight ; 

Their cafques are cork, a covering thick and light. Dryden . 

What are his aims ? why does he load with darts 
His trembling hands, and crufli beneath a cajk 
His wrinkled brows ? Addifon' s Cato, . 

Ca skf.t. n.f [a diminutive of caiffe , a cheft, Fr. cafe, caffette .1 
A fmall box or cheft for jewels, or things of particular value* 
O ignorant poor man ! what doft thou bear. 

Lock d up within the cafket of thy breaft ? 

What jewels, and what riches haft thou there? 

What heav’nly treafure in fo weak a cheft ? Davies. 

ffhey found him dead, and caft into the ftreets^ 

An empty cafket, where the jewel, life, 

By fome damn’d hand was robb’d, and ta’en away-. Shake fh 
iMine eye hath found that fad fepulchral rock, ° 

That was the cafket of heav’n’s richeft ftore. Milton 

H hat had by chance pack’d up his choiceft treafure 
In one dear cafket, and fav’d only that. Otways Fen, Preferv, 
L his cafket India’s glowing gems unlocks, J 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. p ± 

To CVsket. v. a. [from the noun.] To put m a cafket. ^ 
l have writ my letters, cafktted my treafure, and given order 
foronrhorfes. sUfp. Ms Lll tbTZLvIk 

Cassamun a ir. n.f. An aromatick vegetable, being a fpecics 

of salangal, brought from theEatt, and highly valued a, aner- 
veus and ftomaeh fimnl*. to " 4 u . r 


.’cus and ftomachick fun pie. 
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to invalidate ; to make tfoid ; to nullify. 

ha ’ 1 ' his opinion fuperfedes and cajfala the bed medium we 

r> ' - _ _ . _ . R&y on the Creation. 

Cass a tiost. n.f [, caffaUo , Lat.J A making null or void. D. 
Ca'ssavi. ) r . 

Ca'ssada. An American plant. 


It has a fhort Ipreading bell-fhaped flower, confifting of one 
leaf, cut into feveral parts, whofe pointal afterwards becomes a 
round ilh fruit, compofed of three cells joined together, each 
containing one oblong feed. To thefe notes fhould be added, 
male flowers having no pointal, and which, growing round the 
female flower, tall off, and are never fruitful. The fpecies are 
lix : i. I he common caffavi, or cajjada. 2. The moft prickly 
cajav h with a chafte tree leaf. 3. Tree-like Ids prickly caft 
J av {\ , with , whlte flowers growing in umbels, and a ftino-ino- 
wolfsbane leaf. 4. Shrubby caffavi , without prickles, and 
lmooth leaves, which are leis divided, &c. The firft fort is 
cultivated in all the warm parts of America, where the root, 
after being diverted of its milky juice, is ground to flour, and 
tnen made into caices of bread. Of this there are two forts. 

I he molt common has purplifh ftalks, with the veins and 

leaves ot a purplifti colour ; but the ftalks of the other are 

green, and the leaves of a lighter green. The laft fort is not 

\ enomous, even when the roots are frefli and full of juice ; 
which the negroes frequently dig up, roaft, and eat, like pota- 
toes, without any ill effects. I'he cafj'ada is propagated by cut- 
tings, about fifteen or fixtecn inches long, taken from thofe 
plants whofe roots are grown to maturity. Thefe cuttings are 
planted by the Americans in their rainy feafons, a foot or four- 
teen inches deep in the ground ; and the land in which they are 
placed, mud be well wrought. Vvhen the cuttings have taken 
root, they require no farther care than to be kept clear from 
weeds ; and, in about eight or nine months, when grown to 
maturity, in good ground they will be as large as the calf of a 
man s leg, but commonly equal to the fize of good parfneps. 

_ . ° Miller. 

Ca ssaware. See Cassiowary. 

Cassia, n. f. A fweet fpice mentioned by Mofes , Exod. xxx. 
24. as an ingredient in the compofition of the holy oil, which 
was to be made ufe of in the confecration of the facred veflels 
of the tabernacle. This aromatick is faid to be the bark of a 
tree very like cinamon, and grows in the Indies without being 
cultivated. Calmet. 

AH thy garments fmell of myrrh, aloes, and caffia. Pf. xlv. 8. 

Ca'ssia. n. f The name of a tree. 

It hath a cylindrical, long, taper, or flat pod, divided into 
many cells by tranfverfe diaphragms ; in each of which is con- 
tained one hard feed, lodged, for the moft part, in a clammy 
black fubftance, which is purgative. The flowers have five 
leaves, difpofed orbicularly. The fpecies are nine ; 1. The 
American cajjia , with roundifh pointed leaves. 2. The purg- 
ing cajjia , or pudding pipe tree, tffc. Many of thefe plants will 
flower the fecond year, and fome of them will produce ripe 
feeds with us. The fecond fort grows to be a very large tree, 
not only in Alexandria, but alfo in the Weft Indies. This is 
what produces the purging cajfia of the {hops. Miller. 

Ca'ssidony, or Stickadore. n. f [Jloechas , Latin.} The name 
of a plant. 

Ca'ssiowary. 7 i. f. A large bird of prey in fhe Eaft Indies. 
Have a clear idea of the relation of dam and chick, between 
the two cajfiowaries in St. James’s Park. Locke. 

Ca'ssock. n.f. [ cafaque , Fr.J A clofe garment; now gene- 
rally that which clergymen wear under their gowns. 

Half of the which dare not {hake the fiiow from off their 
caJJ'ocks , left they Ihake themfelves to pieces. 

Sbakefp. All's well that ends well: 
His fcanty falary compelled him to run deep in debt for a 
new gown and cajfock , and now and then forced him to write 
fome paper of wit or humour, or preach a fermon for ten {hil- 
lings, to fupply his necefiities. Swift. 

Ca'ssweed. n. f. A common weed, otherwise caUed Jhcpherd’s 
pouch. 

To CAST. v. a. preter. cajl 3 particip. paff. cajl. \kajler y Da- 
nifh.J 

X. To throw with the hand. 

I rather chufe to endure the wounds of thofe darts, which 
envy cajlcth at novelty, than to go on fafely and fleepily in the 
cafywaysof ancient miftakings. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

They had compafled in his hoft, and cajl darts at the people 
from morning till evening. 1 Macc. vii. 80. 

Then cajl thy fword away. 

And yield thee to my mercy, or I ftrike. Dryden and Lee . 

2. To throw away, as ufelefs or noxious. 

Old Capulet, and Montague, 

Have made Verona’s ancient citizens 

Cajl by their grave befeeming ornaments. Sbakefp. 

I have bought 

Golden opinion from all fort of people, 

Which would be worn now in their neweft glofs. 

Not cajl aflde fo foon. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

When men, prefuming themfelves to be the only mafters of 
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tight reafoh; cajl by the votes and opinions of the reft ofm, . 
kind, as not worthy of reckoning. T ad " 

3* 1 o throw dice, or lots. ^ockty 

And Jolhua caft lots for them in Shiloh. JoJh xvm , n 

4. To throw from a high place. J * °* 

the r ’ ock Tarpcian, and from thence 

5. To throw in wreftling. ^ Coriolan ^ 

And I think, being too ftrong for him, though he took 

legs fomet.me, yet I made a fluff to caft him. Sbakefp. Modal 
o. 1 o throw as a net or fnare. Vlacbeth > 

I fpeak for your own profit, not that I may call a fnare 
on you. J ,. .. P“ 

7 * To drop ; to let fall. 1 ° V ' v “* 35 - 

havTtjanctr ** ^ ^ ^ ** " th ^ would 

8. To expofe. xxv "' 3 »- 

Hts friends contend to embalm his body, his enemies that 
they may caft it to the dogs. Pope’s Effay on H„Jr 

9. I o drive by violence of weather. 

Howocit we muft be cajl upon a certain ifland. A7 x ,xxvii.26, 
What length of lands, what ocean have you pafs’d 
What ftofms fuftain’d, and on what fliore been cajl ? ' Drsd 

10. J. o build by throwing up earth; to raife. J ' 

And {hooting in the earth, cajls up a mount of clay. 

'Tl 1 • r A /r S f e ”K 5 Fairy b ' 1 c * V&’Mz. q. 

1 he king of Aflyna {hall not come into this city, nor flioot 

an arrow there, nor come before it with {hield, nor call a bank 

agai ' nfht ‘ 2 Kings, xu. i 2 . 

At length Barbarofla having cajl up his trenches, landed fifty- 
four pieces of artillery for battery. Knolles’s UijlL. 

Larth-worms will come forth, and moles will caft up more 
and fleas bite more, againft rain. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 

II* 10 put into any certain ftate. J 

Jcfus had heard that John was cajl into pnfon. Matt. iv. 12. 
At thy rebuke both the chariot and horfe are cajl into a dead 

t , n T , . ., P J a!m Ixxvi. 6. 

12. 1 o condemn in a trial. 


But oh, that treacherous breaft ! to whom weak you 
Did truft our counfels, and we both may rue, 

Having his falfehood found too late, ’twas he 
That made me cajl you guilty, and you me. Donne. 

We take up with the moft incompetent witnefles, nay, often 
mborn our own furmifes and jealouiies, that we may be fure to 
cajl the unhappy criminal. Governm. of the Tongue , § 6. 

He could not, in this forlorn cafe, have made ufe of the very 
laft plea of a cajl criminal ; nor fo much as have cried, Mercy ! 
Lord, mercy ! South. 

There then we met ; both try’d, and both were cajl , 

And this irrevocable fentence paft. Dryden’ sTheod. and Hon. 

13. To condemn in a law-fuit. [from caftv 3 Fr.J 

The northern men were agreed, and, in effedt, all the other, 
to cajl our London efeheatour. Camden’s Remains. 

Were the cafe referred to any competent judge, they would 
inevitably be cajl . , Decay of Piety. 

14. To defeat. 

No martial project to furprife. 

Can ever be attempted twice ; 

Nor cajl defign ferve afterwards, 

As gamefters tear their lofing cards: Hudibras , p. iii. c. iii. 

15. To cafhier. 

You are but now cajl in his mood, a punifhment more in po- 
licy than in malice; even fo as one would beat his offencelefs 
dog, to affright an imperious lion. Sbakefp. Othello. 

16. To leave behind in a race. 

In fhort, fo fwift your judgments turn and wind, 

You cajl our fleeteft wits a mile behind. Dryden. 

17. To fhed ; to let fall ; to lay aflde ; to moult. 

Our chariot loft her wheels, their points our fpears, 

The bird of conqueft her chief feather cajl. Fairfax , b. iii. 
Of plants fome are green all winter, others cajl their leaves- 

Bacon’s Natural Hiftory , N 3 592. 
The cajling of the {kin is, by the ancients, compared to the 
breaking curd of the fecundine, or cawl, but not rightly ; for 
that were to make every cajling of the fkin a new birth : and 
befides, the fecundine is but a general cover, not fliaped ac- 
cording to the parts, but the fkin is fhaped according to the 
parts. . The creatures that cajl the {kin, are the fnake, the 
viper, the graftiopper, the lizzard, the filkworm, &c. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijl ory, N° 732. 

O fertile head, which ev’ry year 
Could fuch a crop of wonders bear ! 

- Which might it never have been cajl y 
Each year’s growth added to the laft, 

Thefe lofty branches had fupply’d 

The earth’s bold Tons prodigious pride. JVader . 

The waving harveft bends beneath his blaft, 

The foreft {hakes, the groves their honours cajl. Dryden* 

From hence, my lord, and love, I thus conclude. 

That though my homely anceftors were rude. 

Mean as I am, yet may I have the grace 

To make you father of a generous race : 

' w 1 Ana 
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And noble then am I, when I begirt, 

In virtue cloath’d, to cajt the rags of fill. Dryden’ s IV. of B. 
The ladies have been in a kind of moulting feafon, having 
cajl great quantities of ribbon and cambrick, and reduced the 
human figure to the beautiful globular form. Acldifon . Spectator. 

18. To lay aflde, as fit to be worn no longer. 

So may cajl poets write ; there’s no pretenfion 

To argue lofs of wit, from lofs of penlion. Dryden s D . Scb. 
He has ever been of opinion, that giving cajl clothes to be 
worn by valets, has a very ill eftedt upon little minds. Addifon . 

19. To have abortions ; to bring forth before the time. 

Thy ews and thy fhe-goats have not cajt their young, and the 

rams of thy flock have I not eaten. Gen. xxxi. 38. 

20. To overweigh ; to make to preponderate; to decide by over- 
ballancing. 

Which being inclined, not conftrained, contain within 
themfelves the cajling acf, and a power to command the con- 
cluflon. Brown’s V ulgar ErroUrs, h. iv. c. 13. 

How much intereft cajls the balance in cafes dubious. South. 

Life and death are equal in themfelves, 

That which could caft the balance, is thy falfiiood. Dryden. 
Not many years ago, it fo happened, that a cobler had the 
cajling vote for the life of a criminal, which he very gracioufly 
gave on the merciful fide. Addifon on Italy. 

Suppofe your eyes fent equal rays 
Upon two diftant pots of ale. 

In this fad ftate, your doubtful choice 
Would never have the cajling voice. Prior. 

21. To compute; to reckon ; to” calculate. 

Hearts, tongues, figure, feribes, bards, poets, cannot 
Think, fpeak, caft, write, fing, number, ho ! 

His love to Antony. Sbakefp. Antony anjd Cleopatra. 

Here is now the fmith’s note for {hoeing and plow-irons — 
Let it be caft and paid. Sbakefp. Henry IV. pi ii. 

Y ou caft th event of war, my noble lord. 

And fumm’d th’ account of chance, before you faid 
Let us make head. Sbakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

The belt way to reprefent to life the manifold ufe of friend- 

carmot “o ™ ^ ^ thaB 

I have lately been cajling in my thoughts the Adl[f£Z'- 

pinefies of life, and comparing the infelicities of old a i>e to thofe 
of infancy AMfin s J * 

22. To contrive; to plan out. ^ 

The cloifter facing the South, is covered with vines, and 
woul have been proper for an orange-houfe ; and had, I doubt 
not, been caft for that purpofe, if this piece of gardening had 
been then ,n as much vogue as it is now. ° 

23. T o judge ; to confider in order to judgment * 

If thou couldft, deal, "caft 

The water of my land, find her difeafe. 

And purge it to a found and priftine health, 
i would applaud thee to the very echo 
That fhould applaud a^ain 5 cr , r . . 

m. 

Our parts in the other world will be new ma J , . , 
will be there ranged in different ftations of fup^oritj 

25. To glance ; to direeff the eye Speaator ' N ’ 2 ' 9 - 

How earneftly he caft hb Sbakefp H VII r 

Begin, aufpicious boy, to cajl about F ’ VI1 ' 

by infant eyes, and, with a fmile, thy mother Angle out. 

Far eaft ward caft thine eve f™ Dryden ^ Vergil, ^Pajl. i v . 

And orient Tcienc£ £ . , 

. then led me to the rock nnA l • F s K>unciad. 

?> Aft th y e yes eaftward, faid he ’’anTfelT 0 °" ‘l’ 6 t0p of 
feeft. 5 * IU and tell me what thou 

* 6 ' Whcn n an 1 1” ^ rUm ' in S » Sd % ^ N ° ' 5S ' 

Suites thatl y etirXn:S s 0f jf C ° be ^ » re- 

ken off by the metal, it is not eno* °u VC /7 flciK * er llnes > be ta- 

Sm 5 bUt “ be ^ » conl d ;X“- b : ffrong 

How to build (hips, an d dread/.. 1 j Boyle. 

^ Inftrudl the artift. drea tlful ordnance cajl, 

tt B he father’s °rief reftr^in’i-} v.’ hValler. 

TwSt e ^\ to art; 

S hands hc dr °PP’d the forming mould. 

*/• To melt metal into fimires Dryden, MneidVu 


igures. 


Y Q 5 ^ li ^ures. 

With rcffleff raffe wn^w y^'P joyful crou( j 

And * the brafs ane^ tots rZ w T ^ 


t his was 00 V' ^ 111:3 icnown. n • 

th ^f t; - ^ i-: new zz se 
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2 8. To model ; to form. 

We may take a quarter of a mHe for the common meafurS 
of the depth of the fea, if it were cajl into a channel of aft 
equal depth every where. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Under this influence, derived from mathematical ftudics, 
fome have been tempted to cajl all their logical, their metaphv- 
fical, and their theological and moral learning into this method, 

JVatts’s Logkk » 

29. To communicate by reflection or emanation. 

So bright a fplendortr, fo divine a grace. 

The glorious Daphnis cajls on his illuftrious race. Dryden. 
We may happen to find a fairer light cajl over the fame 
feriptures, and fee reafon to alter our fentiments even in fome 
points of moment. IVatts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

30. To yield, or give up, without referve or condition. 

The reafon of mankind cannot fuggeft any {olid ground of 

fatisfaclion, but in making God our friend, and in carrying a 
confidence fo clear, as may encourage us, with confidence, to 
cafl ourfelves upon him. South. 

31. To inflict. 

be world is apt to cajl great blame on thofe who have an in- 
difrerency for opinions, efpecially in religion. Locke. 

32. To cajl away. To fhipwreck. 

• ? ir a r f n c 1S b ?f a ^' e ’ and John Thomas, meeting with a (form, 

, lC thruft J° hn Phdmas upon the iflands to the South, w'here hc 
wee caft away Raleigh’s Effays. 

His father Philip had, by likemilhap, been like to have been 
cafl away upon the coaft of England. Kmlles’s Hiftory. 

With pity mov’d, for others caft away 
On rocks of hope and fears. Rofcommn. 

.out now our fears tempeftuous grow'. 

And cajl our hopes away ; 

Whilft you, regardlefs of our woe, 

Sit carelefs at a play. r> r 

33 no T °jJ aWa y- To laviA ■ t0 in profufion ; to turn to 

m ZZV* "T T ^ T n ° mirn d,!Idren > wil1 abfta in 

on T ! i° r ’ W C 15 a11 0ne ’ the >' ™°y their bodies up- 
on rich old women. »_/•/, »p/r 

France, haft thou yet more blood to cajl awj? * ^ 

hay (hall the current of our right run on ? Sbakefp. K. J. 

He might be filent, and not cajl away ^ 

rlis fentcnces in vain. p.,„ » />..,* 

O Marcia, O my After, Ml there’stp ^ 0HsCatlh ^ 
Uur father will not cajl away a life, 

So needful to us all, and to his country. Addifon’ s Crtn 

34. To cajl away. To ruin. 7 J ° n s Uto ' 

It is no impoflible thing for ftates b\ r nn m'r>rf,rrU+ * r 
aa or treaty between them and ?heir notent nn^ l S f ,n f ° me , one 
cajl away tlfemfelves for ever. P ' Tfk ! W t0 
3 J- To cafl down. To dejea ; to deprefs the mind § I0> 

, m . . . n BVe’re not the firft, 

Who, with beft meaning, have ineurr’d the Worft - 
hor thee, oppreffed king, I am cajl down ; 

Myfelf could elfe outfrown falfe fortune’s frown. 

The beft way will be to let bim r Sbakefp. King Lear. 

and affliaed, for the ill opinion he 

36. To caft off. To difeard , to put awff" N * 1 7 '• 

r i ’^ P u nn r C u Wi,l > in the psrfeanefs of time 
Caft off his followers. Shnldi, ir tt. 

He led me on to mightieft deeds, H i! ' 

But now hath caft me off, as never known Milt A.™ A 
How ! not call him father ? T ^i Qm Jles. 

ftrangely ; this may ferve me for T a,ters a man 

off my father, when I™ at Jr.aion, to caft 

a dh vr g A odaf ^^ty^t sSfaniJhFriar ' 

And bend her ftubborn virtue to my S n . 

When I have gone thus far VA a f i ' 

37- To caft off. To rejea. 1 J her & ^ fin’s Cato . 

It is not to be imagined that a r - 
publickly and profeifedlv difown VJ f ° cle 2' of ftould 
they could not but be infallihli/ ' , ” ^ a ru ^ e > which 

a if Jr ,n 

This maketh them, throng ^penfer’s State of Ireland. 

nig inftruaion, to call off the r “Tf!-* deflr ? of rc ceiv- 
do moft concern their eftate. ^ ° 1 ° 6 vei 7 ^ affairs, which 

a wickc 7 manfTel^L 3 Bould n curb h-^’ ‘' becau ^b 
therefore he cafts it off and puts all the fom "upon it heVan?' 1 ' 1 

Company, in any aaion, gives credit S ‘rm. ii. 

the agent ; and fo much as the fmner ^te f , Countcna 'ice to 
cajls off of fiiame. g ^bis, fo much he 

lee they never fail to exert th^mf i , South. 

vd ? fofTV% tHe y f “ ! the weight of r 3 t0 ^the 

39 - To caft off. To leave behind. 8 Addifon. 

Away he fcours crofs the fields r „n or , 

a wood ; but, preffing through a thicte^hV^’ a, ’ d ga!ns 

4 “ D C,ket ’ the bufltes held him 

by 
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bv the horns, till the hounds came in, and plucked him down. 
y LEJirange , Fab. xliii. 

40. To cajl off. [hunting term.] To let go, or fet free; as, to 
caff °ff the dogs. 

41. To caff out. To reject ; to turn out of doors. 

Thy brat hath been caff out , like to itfelf, no father own- 
* na Sbakefp. Winter's Talc. 

42. To caft out. To vent; to fpeak ; with fome intimation of 

negligence or vehemence. 

Why doft thou caff out fuch ungenerous terms 
Againft the lords and fovereigns of the world ? Add. Cato. 

4 3. To caff up. To compute ; to calculate. . 

Some writers, in caffing up the goods moil: deiirable in life, 
have given them this rank, health, beauty, and riches. Temple. 

A man who defigns to build, is very exad, as he fuppofes, in 
calling up the coft beforehand ; but, generally fpeaking, he is 
miftaken in his account. Drydens Fab. Preface. 

44. To caff up. To vomit. 

Thou, beaftly feeder, art fo full of him, 

That thou provok’ft thyfelf to caff him up. Sbakefp. H. IV . 
Their villainy goes againft my weak ftomach, and therefore 
I mud caft it up. _ Shakefp. Henry V. 

O, that in time Rome did not caff ? 

Her errours up , this fortune to prevent. Ben. JobnJon s Latil. 
Thy foolifh errour find ; 

Caff up the poifon that infe&s thy mind. Dry den. 

To Cast. v. n. 

I. To contrive ; to turn the thoughts. 

Then clofely as he might, lie caff to leave „ 

The court, not asking any pafs or leave. Spenjcr, 

From that day forth, I caff in careful mind, 

To feek her out with labour and long timo. Fairy b. 1. 
We have three that bend themfelves, looking into the expe- 
riments of their fellows, and caff about how to di aw out o 
them things of ufe and praflice for man’s 

But firft he cafts to change his proper (hape } ... 

Which elfe might work him danger or delay. Far. L. b. 111. 

As a fox, with hot purfuit 

Chas’d through a warren, caff about .. ... 

To fave his credit. Hudibras , p. u. cant. m. 

All events, called cafual, among inanimate bodies, are me- 
chanically produced according to the determinate figures, tex- 
tures, and motions of thofe bodies, which are not confoous of 
their own operations, nor contrive and caft about how to br % 

fuch events to pafs. ... 

This way and that I caft to five my friends, > 

Till one refolve my varying counfel ends. Pope s Odyjfey. 

2 . To admit of a form, by calling or melting. 

It comes at the firft fuf.on into a mafs that is immediately 
malleable, and will not run thin, fo as to caft and mould, un- 
lefs mixed with poorer ore, or cinders. Woodward on ToJftU. 

3 ‘ T sJTsV“dr:;t 0 la°r r pTwhen, by its own drought or 
moifture of the air, or other accident, it alters its flatnefs and 

llraightnefs. Moxm ’ s Mechamcal Exl ' ' 

Cast .n.f [from the verb.] . 

1. The a£t of calling or throwing ; a throw. 

So when a fort of lufty Ihepherds throw 

The bar by turns, and none the reft outgo 
So far, but that the reft are meafunng caffs. 

Their emulation and their paftime lafts - 

Yet all thefe dreadful deeds, this deadly , y . ;/> 

A caff of dreadful duft will loon allay. ) 

2. 7 he thing thrown.. p oW w heat or rye on it 

Some harrow their ground o\er, and 1 , 

with a broad caft ; fome only with a Angle caft, and fom « ^ 
a double. 

more of contingency than of , fl *^ pupping the 

Ot the l' art >' s y" ’ ° f the dice themfelves ; fuppofing the 

did concur to the produfton of » be the 

they were, there is no doubt , ' Anfw J t ta Hobbes. 

fary. rt-nmp af tables ; there what caff~w(? 

Plato compares life to a game at . { we „ tb ' is . 

fliall have is not in our pow e , o Norris. 

4. The fpace through which any t : ^‘ S ^“^ftone’s caft, and 

And he was withdrawn from them about ^ ^ 

kneeled down and prayed. 

5. Aftroke; a touch. 2 i v i n a him a caff of 

We have them all with one v 01 g » South. 

their court prophecy. of cn(i eavouring to 

Another caff of their pohticks, ^ ^ m gent fervice 
impeach an innocent lady, for ^ . Examiner , N° 1 9. 

of the queen. for his information was 

This was a caft of Wood s politick , wcllt Swift. 

wholly falfe and groundlefs, which he tne V . ^ 

6. Motion of the eye* 
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Pity caufeth fometimes tears, and a flexion or caff of the 
eye afide ; for pity is but grief in another’s behalf ; the caff of 
the eye is a gefture of averfion, or lothnefs, to behold the ob- 
ject of pity. Bacon's Natural Hiffcry . 

If any man defires to look on this doctrine of gravity, let 
him turn the firft caff of his eyes on what we have faid of fire. 

Digby on the Soul. 

There held in holy paflion ftill, 

Forget thyfelf to marble, till, 

With a fad leaden downward caff , 

Thou fix them on the earth as faft. Milton . 

They are the beft epitomes in the world, and let you fee, 
with one caff of an eye, the fubftance of above an hundred 
pages. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

7. The throw of dice. 

8. Chance from the caft of dice. 

Were it good, 

To fet the exact: wealth of all our ftates 

All at one caff ; to fet fo rich a main 

On the nice hazard of fome doubtful hour ? Sbakefp. H. IV, 

In the laft war, has it not fometimes been an even caff , whe- 
ther the army fhould march this way or that way ? South. 

9. Venture from throwing dice. 

When you have brought them to the very laft caff , they will 

offer to come to you, and fubmit themfelves. Spenfer on Ireland. 
With better grace an ancient chief may yield 
The long contended honours of the field. 

Than venture all his fortune at a caff , 

And fight, like Hannibal, to lofe at laft. Bryden . 

Will you turn recreant at the laft caff ? you muft along. 

Drydens Spanijh Friar. 

10. A mould; a form. 

The whole would have been an heroick poem, but in an- 
other caff and figure, than any that ever had been written be- 
fore. p ™r. 

1 1. A (hade ; or tendency to any colour. 

A flaky mafs, grey, with a caff of green, in which the talky 

matter makes the greateft part of the mafs. Woodward. 

The qualities of blood in a healthy ftate are to be florid, the 
red part congealing, and the ferum ought to be without any 
o-reenifti caff. ^ Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

12. Exteriour appearance. 

The native hue of refolution 

Is ficklied o’er with the pale caff of thought. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

New names, new dreflings, and the modern cajl , 

Some feenes, fome perfons alter d, and outfac d 
The world. ^ _ Sir J. Denham. 

12. Manner; air; mien. 

Pretty conceptions, fine metaphors, glittering expreffions, 
and fomething of a neat caff of verfe, are properly the drefs, 
oems, or loofe ornaments of poetry. Popes Letters. 

& Neglect not the little figures and turns on the words, nor 
fometimes the very caff of the periods; neither omit or con- 
found any rites or cuftoms of antiquity. Pope s EJf.on Homer. 
14. A flight ; a number of hawks difmiffed from the fift. 

A cajl of merlins there was befides, which, flying of a gal- 
lant height over certain bulhes, would beat the birds that role, 

down unto the bufhes, as falcons will do wild fowl oyer a river. 

Sidney , b. 11. 

Ca'stanet. n.ft. [caftamta, Sp.j Small fhells of Ivory, or hard 
wood, which dancers rattle in their hands. 

If there had been words enow between them, to have ex- 

Ca'staway. n.f. [from caft and away.] A perfon loft, 01 

^Neither ^ven° ny^eave to fearch in particular who are the 

heirs of the kingdom of God, who caff away s. oc er. 

Left that by any means, when I have preached to ot ers I 

mvfelf {hould be a caffaway . . , 1 07 \ ' ' ' 

Ca'staway. adj. [from the fubft.] Ufelefs ; of n0 ^; , 

We only prize, pamper, and exalt this yafla an 
death, or only remember, at our caftaway 

CA°s n TED mr The a participle preterite of caft, but improperly, and 
found perhaps only in the following paffage. 

When the mind is quicken d, out oj doubt, 

The organs, though defunct and dead before, 

Break up their drowfy grave, and newly move ^ 

With called flough and fre{h legerity. Sbakefp. 
Ca'stellain- n.f. \caftellano. Span.] The captain, governour, 

or conftable of a caftle. man our or lordfliip be- 

Ca'stellany. n.f. [from caj •] , , : ur if<Ji&ion. 

longing to a caftle ; the exten o jl/ or ld of Weds 

Ca'stellated. adj. [fro sn caftle.] Indofed within a huiWg 
as a fountain or ciftern caftellated. 

Ca'ster. n.f. [from to caft.] 

'• A T^h thl^row/the ftrongeftc^ vye, 

Still further ftill, 1 bid the difeus fly. ^pes W > 

2 , A calculator ; a man that calculates fortunes. D ; d 
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Did an, U iKcm fet up fe, . ^ «< 


Sbakefp. Timon. 


ten ; to correct ; to punifh. . . 

If thou didft put this four coad habit on, 

To caffigate thy pride, ’twere well. 

Castiga'tion. n.f. [from to caffigate.] 

i. Penance ; of yours requires 

iS*:X » — " J ”"W «** 

'SSBtfS »nj..W fee* - 

conflagrations, fo as to frame them into ^ hypothefis f^the 
caftigatim of the excefles of generation. Ha . s g. f 

3 ' E Thtrl« were accompanied with encouragements, 

™ S&KS55 TZ 

Ca'stTcTtor'v. adj. [from caftigate.] Punitive, in order to 

am Th“re other ends of penalties infliaed, either proha- 
torv caftivatory, or exemplary. Bramhall againft Hobbes. 

CaVhkc- ket.- n. f [from cafting and net.] A net to be thrown 

mt0 Taftifffets did rivers bottoms fweep. May's Virgil. 
CA'STLE. n. f. [caftellum, Lat.] 

1. A ftrong houfe, fortified againft aflaults. -n/r t *1 

The caflle of Macduff I will furprife. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 

And caftlcs. S Jj a % 

2. Castles in the air. [chateaux SEfpagne, Fi.] Projefls with 

Thefe were but like caftles in the air , and in mens fancies 
vainly imagined. Raleigh's Hiftoryof the World. 

Castle soap, n.f [I fuppofe corrupted from Caffile foap.\ A 

kind of foap. , „ . 

I have a letter from a foap-boilcr, defiring me to write upon 

the prefent duties on Caftle foap. Addifon. Spectator, N 4^8. 
Castled, adj. [from caflle.] Furnifhed with caftles. 

The horfes neighing by the wind is blown, 

And caff led elephants o’erlook the town. Drydens Aurengz. 
Ca'stleward. n.f [from caftle and zvard.] 

An impofition laid upon fuch of the king’s fubje£s, as dwell 
within a certain compafs of any caftle, toward the maintenance 
of fuch as watch and ward the caftle. Cowel. 

Ca'stling. n.f. [from caff.] An abortive. 

We fhould rather rely upon the urine of a caff ling's bladder, 
a refolution of crabs eyes, or a fecond diftillation of urine, as 
Helmont hath commended. Brown s V ulgar Errours. 

Ca'stor, Chester, are derived from the Sax. ceay&ep, a city, 
town, or caftle ; and that from the Latin caff rum, the Saxons 
chufing to fix in fuch places of ftrength and figure, as the Ro- 
mans had before built or fortified. Gibfon's Camden . 

Ca'stor. n.f. [caff or, Lat.] 

1. A beaver. See Beaver. 

2. A fine hat made of the furr of a beaver. 

CA'STOR and POLLUX. [In meteorology.] A firy meteor, 

which, at fea, appears fometimes {ticking to a part of the {hip, 
in form of one, two, or even three or four balls. When one 
is feen alone, it is more properly called Helena, which portends 
the fevereft part of the ftorm to be yet behind ; two are deno- 
minated Caff or and Pollux , and fometimes Tvndarides, which 
portend a ceflation of the ftorm. Chambers . 

CASTO'REUM. n.f [from caff or. In pharmacy.] A liquid 
matter inclofed in bags or purfes, near the anus of the caftor, 
falfely taken for his tefticlcs. Thefe bags are about the bignefs 
of a goofe’s egg, and found indifferently in males and females ; 
when taken off, the matter dries and condenfes, fo as to be re- 
duced to a powder, which is oily, of a lharp bitter tafte, and a 
ftrong difagreeable fmell, and ufed to fortify the head and ner- 
vous parts. Chambers. 

Castrameta'tion. n.f [from cafframctor, Lat.] The art or 
pradtice of encamping. 

To CASTRATE. <7. [caffro, Lat.] 

1. To geld. 

2. To take away the obfeene parts of a writing. 

Castra'tion. n. f. [from caffrate.] The adt of gelding. 

The Iargeft needle fhould be ufed, in taking up the fperma- 
tick veffels in caffration. Sharp's Surgery . 

Ca'streI!." \” f - A kind of hawk - 

Castre'nsian. adj. [caffrenffs, Lat.] Belonging to a camp. D. 
CASUAL, adj. [caj'uel, Fr. from cafus, Lat.] Accidental; arif- 
ing from chance; depending upon chance; not certain. 

The revenue of Ireland, both certain and cafual, did not 
rife unto ten thoufand pounds. Davies on Ireland. 

That which feemeth mod cafual and fubjedt to fortune, is 
yet difpofed by the ordinance of God. Raleigh's Hi/lory. 
Whether found, where cafual fire 
Had wafted woods, on mountain, or in vale 
Down to the veins of earth. Paradife Loff, b. xl I. $ 66 < 
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The commiffioners entertained themfclves^hjJ.re-fi^, 

" Srf«Se heat found out by 
cy and have been the works of time and chance, rth* than .of 
t’l Glanvtlle s Scepfts, c. 21. 

P The expences of fome of them always exceed 
annual income ; but feldom their cafual fupphes. ff j 

cafual, iit compliance with the common form. At ‘ ) 

Ca'sually. adv. [from cafual.] Accidentally, without at 

fign) or fet purpofe. 

Go, bid my woman 

Search for a jewel.that too cafually 

Wool newCrn, laid cafually upon a veflel of v^had 
drunk up the verjuice, 

I fliould have acquainted my judge with one advantaje, and 
which I now cafually remember. Dryden s Virgil, Dcaua..o. . 
Ca'sualness. n.f [from cafual.] Accidentalneis. 

Casualty, n.f [from cafual.] 

1. Accident; a thing happening by chance, not deiign. , 

With more patience men endure the Ioffes that befall th i 

by mere cafualty, than the damages which they fuftain by inju- 
t j ce> y Raleigh s EffaySi 

That Odtavius Cjefar fhould {hift his camp that night that it 
happened to be took by the enemy, was a mere cafua.ty ; yet 
it preferred a perfon, who lived to eftablilh a total alteration of 
government in the imperial city of the woi Id. 

2 . 'Chance that produces unnatural death. 

Builds in the weather on the outward wall; 

Ev’n in the force and road of cafualty. . 

Sbakefp. Merchant of Venue-. 

It is obferved in particular nations, that, within the fpace ol 
two or three hundred years, notwithftanding all caj'ualtic . >, t is 
number of men doubles. Burnet's Theory of the hat ta. 

We find one cafualty in our bills, of which, though there be 
daily talk, there is little effect. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
Ca'suist. n.f [cafuiffe, Fr. from cafus, Lat.] One that ftudies 
and fettles cafes of confcience. 

Thejudgment of any cafuiff , or learned divine, concerning 
the ftate of a man’s foul, is not iufficient to give him conli- 

dence. . Se “ th - 

You can fcarce fee a bench of porters without two or three 

cafui/ts in it, that will fettle you the rights of princes. 

Addifon. Freeholder , N° 5 3 * 

Who {hall decide, when doctors difagree. 

And foundeft cafuiff s doubt, like you and me ? Popei 

Casui'stical. adj. [from cafuiff.] Relating to cafes of con- 
fcience ; containing the dockrine relating to cafes. 

What arguments they have to beguiie poor, iimple, unfrable 
fouls with, I know not ; but furely the practical, cafuiff ical, 
that is, the principal, vital part of their religion favours very 
little of fpirituality. South. 

Ca'sUIStry. n.f [from cafuiff.] The fcience of a cafuift ; the 
dodtrine of cafes of confcience. 

Concefiion would not pafs for good cafuiflry in thefe ages. 

Pope's Odyfjey , Notes. 
Morality, by her falfe guardians drawn. 

Chicane in furs, and cafuiff ry in lawn. Pope's D unci ad. 

CAT. n.f [katz, Teuton, chat, Fr.] A domeftick animal that 
catches mice, commonly reckoned by naturalifts the loweft or- 
der of the leonine fpecies. 

’Twas you incens’d the rabble : 

Cats , that can judge as fitly of his worth, 

As I can of thofe pnyfteriesj which heav’ji 
Will not have earth to know. Sbakefp. Coriolaniis » 

Thrice the brinded cat hath mew’d. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 
A cat , as {he beholds the light, draws the ball of her eye 
fmall and long, being covered over with a green {kin, and di- 
lates it at plealure. P.eachani cm Drawing. 

Cat. n.f. A fort of {hip. 

Cat in the pan. [imagined by fome to be rightly written Catipan , 
as coming from Catipani , revolted governours. An unknown 
correfpondent imagines, very naturally, that it is corrupted 
from Cate in the pan.] 

There is a cunning which we, in England, call the turning 
of the cat in the pan ; which is, when that which a man fays to 
another, he lays it as if another had faid it to him. Bacon. 
Cat o' nine tails. A whip with nine lafbes,- ufed for the punifti- 
ment of crimes. 

You dread reformers of an impious age* 

You awful cat o' nine tails to the ltage, 

This once be juft* and in our caufe engage. 


Prologue io V anbrugh's Falfe Friend. 

CATACHRE'SIS. n. f [xdldx?m<;, abufe.] It is, in rhctorick, 
the abufe of a trope, when the words are too far wrefted from 
r cation, or when one word is abtifively put for 

another, for want of the proper word ; as, a voice beautiful to 
the — ~ - 


ear. 


Smith's Rhet 


oricn , 


# vruuu i dNr. 

Catachre stical. adj. [from catachrcfis,] Contrary to pro- 
per ufe ; forced ; far fetched,- 


A 
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A catachregkal and far derived fimilitude it holds with men, 
na«,mabif«rat,on Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

J T M u A deluge; an inundation; 

uicvl generally for the itmverfal delude 

The opinion that held thefe eataelyfms and empyrofes univer- 

ful, was, iuen, as held, that it put a total conformation unto 

things in this lower world. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

C. a i.v coMhh. n.f. [from xdid and «o^, a hollow or cavity.] 

.Subterraneous cavities tor the burial of the dead ; of which there 

are a great number about three miles from Rome, fuppofed to 

be the caves and cells where the primitive chriftians hid and af- 

fembled themfelves, and where they interred the martyrs, which 

arc accordingly vifited with devotion. But, anciently, the word 

catacomb was only underftood of the tombs of St. Peter and St 

Paul ; and Mr. Monro, in the Philojbphical Tran factions, fup- 

potes the catacombs to have been originally the fepdehres of the 

nut Romans. 1 laces like thefe might afford convenient re- 

fortments to the primitive chriftians, but could never be built 

by them. * Chambers. 

Caiagma iic is.. aJj. [;.-a ay pa, a fradlure.] That which has 

the quality of confolidating the parts. 

I put on a catagmatick emplafter, and, by the ufe of a laced 
glove, (battered the pituitous lwelling, and ftrengthened it. 

„ , . _ „ Wifeman’s Surgery . 

Ca i ale Phis. n. f. [*a!aA-/,\J/jn5.] A lighter fpecies of the apo- 
plexy, or epilepfy. 

T. here is a difeafe called a catalcpfs , wherein the patient is 
hidden ly feized without fenle or motion, and remains in the 
^ fame pofture in which the difeafe feizeth him. Arbuthnot. 
Catalogue, n.f [x*iufoy&.] An enumeration of particu- 
lars ; a lift ; a regifter of things one by one. 

In the catalogue ye go for men, 

As hounds, and greyhounds, mungrels, fpaniels, curs, 
Showghes, water rugs, and demy wolves, are cleped 
All by the name of dogs. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Make a catalogue of all the profperous facrilegious perfons, 
and I believe they will be repeated much fooner than the alpha- 

k ct ’ . South. 

I was m the library of manuferipts belonging to St. Lau- 
i cnee, Oi which there is a printed catalogue ; I looked into the 
Virgil which difputes its antiquity with that of the Vatican. 

Addifon’ s Remarks on Italy. 

[ he bright Tygete, and the fhining Bears, 

With all the failors catalogue of ftars. Addifon’ s Ovid. 

Catamo'untain. 77. f [from cat and mountain .] A fierce ani- 
mal, refembling a cat. 

I he black prince of Monomotapa, by whofe fide were feen 
the glaring catamountain , and the quill-darting porcupine. 

Arbuthnot and Pope’s Mart. Scriblerus. 
CaYaphract. n.f [cataphradla, Lat.] A horfeman in com- 
plete armour. 

On each fide went armed guards, 

Both hor/e and foot before him and behind, 

Archers and /lingers, cataphrafts and fpears. Milt. Agonijl. 
CaYaplasm. 77. f [y.czitzTrP’.zrpz.] A poultice ; a foft and moift 
application. 

I bought an unclion of a mountebank. 

So mortal, that but dip a knife in it. 

Where it draws blood, no cataplafn fo rare, 

Collected from all fimples that have virtue 
Under the moon, can fave. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Warm cataplafms difeufs, but Raiding hot may confirm the 
tumour. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

CaYapult. n.f. \ cat apulta, !,?&.] An engine ufed anciently 
to throw /tones. 

The balifta violently fhot great /tones and quarrels, as alfo 
the catapults. Camden’s Remains. 

CaYaract. n.f. [xdlaeaxU.] A fall of water from on high; 
a fhoot of water; a cafcade. 

Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks ; rage, blow ! 

You cataracts and hurricanes, fpout. 

Till you have drench’d our fteeples, drown’d the cocks. 

Shakefp. King Lear. 
What if all j 

Her /tores were open’d, and this firmament 
Of hell fhould fpout her caiaradis of fire ? 

Impendent horrours ! Milton’s Par. Loft, b. ii. /. 170. 

No fooner he, with them of man and bealt 
Select for life, /hall in the ark be lodg’d. 

And /helter’d round ; but all the cataraSis 
Of heav’n fet open, on the earth fhall pour 
Rain, day and night. Milton s Par. Lojl , b. xi. 1 . S24. 

Torrents and loud impetuous cataretfts , 

Through roads abrupt, and rude unfafhion’d tracts. 

Run down the lofty mountain’s channel’ d fides. 

And to the vale convey their foaming tides. Blackmore. 
CaYaract. [In medicine.] A fuffufion of the eye, when little 
clouds, motes, and flies, feem to float about in the air ; when 
confirmed, the pupil of the eye is either wholly, or in part, 
covered, and /hut up with a little thin /kin, fo that the light has 
no admittance. Ahdncy. 

Saladine hath a yellow milk, which hath likcwife much acri- 
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mony ; for it cleanfeth the eyes : it is good alfo for 

CATA'RRH n.f. fff Tdlxio^Ta t 
rum from the glands about the head and throat TuT n ‘ “ P fe - 
fioned by a diminution of infenfible perfpinhon T ‘T 
wherein what fhould pafs by the skin LI ? * or cold . 

glands, and occafions irritations. The caufes are whV h ° fc 
occafions tco great a quantity of ferum in the hn J at f oeve t 
ever hinders the difchlrge ^ 

All fev’rous kinds, % iln cy. 

Conyulfions, epilepfies, fierce catarrhs. p ar . T 0 a 1 ■ 

Neither was the body then fubjed to die by piecei/e’l Vli 
langmlh under coughs, catarrhs, or confumptions. w 
Catarrhal. )W 7 . [from catarrh.] Relating to a cats A 
Cata'rrhous. S proceeding from a catarrh. tarrh; 

1 he catarrhal fever requires evacuations. pr 

lP a ge attended with a glutinous, cold, catarrhous , . Wen' 
phlegmatick conftitution. Arbuthl \ n 

Catastrophe, n.f 0)1 Piet, 

J ‘ Z he ch ange or revolution, which produces the conclufion or 
final event of a dramatick piece. 

Pat !■ He comes like the catajlrophe of the old comedy. 

ire^nhan hlI ° r °- f ledares for tra S edies ’ whife cata/lrophes 
„ ‘a ‘ nha PPy» Wlth relation to the principal charaders. Dennis. 
2 . A final event; a conclufion generally unhappy. 

Here was a mighty revolution, the moft horrible andporten- 
tuous catafrophc that nature ever yet faw ; an elegant and ha- 
Ditable eartli quite /battered. ' Woodward’s Nat. Hid 

J C . AL - "•/ C( rom cat and call.] A fqueaking inftrument, 
uied in the playhoufe to condemn plays. 

. ^ y°nng Hdy, at the theatre, conceived a pafllon for a noto- 
rious rake that headed a party of catcals. Spectator, N° 602. 
T hree catcals be the bribe 

/-p { whofe chatt’ring fhames the monkey tribe. Pope. 

1 o LA Trt V 'r a ' P reter - 1 etched, or caught ; I have catched 
or caught. [ ketfen , Dutch.] 

1. To lay hold on with the hand ; intimating the fuddennefs of 
the action. 

And when he arofe againft me, I caught him by his beard, 
^ 10tc hiirij and flew him. 1 Sam. xvii. 35. 

2. I o flop any thing flying ; to receive any thing in the paflage. 
Others, to catch the breeze of breathing air. 

To Tufculum or Algido repair ; 

Or in moift Tivoli’s retirement find 

A cooling /hade. Addifon on Italy . 

3. I o feize any thing by purfuit. 

I faw him run after a gilded butterfly, and, when he caught 
it, he let it go again ; and after it again ; and over and over he 
comes, and up again ; and caught it again. Shakefp. Coriolan ; 

4. To ftop any thing. 

A /hepherd diverted himfelf with tofling up eggs, and catcb- 
ing them again. _ Spectator, N° 160. 

5- To enfnare j to intangle in a fnarc ; to hold in a trap. 

And they fent unto him certain of the Pharifees and of the 
Herodians, to catch him in his words. Mar. xii. 13. 

Thefe artificial methods of reafoning are more adapted to 
catch and entangle the mind, than to inftrucl and inform the 
underftanding. Locke. 

6. To receive fuddenly. 

The curling fmoke mounts heavy from the fires, 

At length it catches flame, and in a blaze expires. Dryden. 

But flopp’d for fear, thus violently driv’n. 

The fparks fhould catch his axletree of heav’n. Dryden. 

7. To faften fuddenly upon ; to feize. 

The mule went under the thick boughs of a great oak, and 
his head caught hold of the oak. 2 Sam. xviii. 19. 

Would they, like Benhadad’s embafladours, catch hold oi 
every amicable expreflion ? Decay of Piety. 

8. To feize unexpectedly. 

To catch fomething out of his mouth, that they might ac- 
cufe him. Luke, xi. 54. 

9. To feize eagerly. 

They have caught up every thing greedily, with that bufy 
minute curiofity, and unfatisfactory inquifitivenefs, which Se- 
neca calls the difeafe of the Greeks. Lljfay on Homer. 

10. Topleafe ; to feize the affections ; to charm. 

For I am young, a novice in the trade. 

The fool of love, unpractis’d to perfuade. 

And wanting the foothing arts that catch the fair. 

But, caught myfelf, lie ftruggling in the fnare. Dryden . * 

I’ve perus’d her well ; 

Beauty and honour in her are fo mingled. 

That they have caught the king. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

11. To receive any contagion or difeafe. 

I cannot name the difeafe, and it is caught 
Of you that yet are well. Shakefp. Winter s Tale . 

Thofe meafles. 

Which we difdain fhould tetter us, yet feek 

The very way to catch them. Shakefp . Coriolanus . 

In 
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In footh I know not why I am fo fad : 

It wearies me ; you fay it wearies you ; 

But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 

I am to learn. Shake/}. Merchant of 7 emce. 

The fofteft of our Britifh ladies expofe their necks and arms 
to the open air, which the men could not do, without catching 
cold, for want of being accuftomed to it. Addifon. Guardian. 
Or call the winds through long arcades to roai, 

Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door. Pope. 

12. To catch at. To endeavour fuddenly to lay hold on. 

Saucy lidtors 

Will catch at us like ftrumpets, and feald rhimers 

Ballad us out of tune. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Make them catch at all opportunities of fubverting the ftate. 

Addifon s State of the War. 

To Catch, v. n. To be contagious ; to fpread infection. 

T'is time to give them phyfick, their difeafes 
Are grown fo catching. Shakefp. Henry V III. 

Sicknefs is catching ; oh, were favour fo ! 

Your’s would I catch, fair Hermia, ere I go. Shakefp. 

Confidering it with all its malignity and catching nature, it 
may be enumerated with the worftof epidemicks. Harvey. 
When the yellow hair in flame fhould fall. 

The catching fire might burn the golden cawl. Dryden. 

The palace of Deiphobus afeends 
In fmoaky flames, and catches on his friends. Dryden. 

Does the fedition catch from man to man. 

And run among the ranks ? Addifon’ s Cato . 

Catch, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Seizure; the a£l of feizing any thing that flies, or hides. 

And furely taught by his open eye, 

His eye, that ev’n did mark her trodden grafs, 

That Ihe would fain the catch of Strephon fly. Sidney. 

2. The adf of taking quickly from another. 

Several quires, placed one over againft another, and taking 
the voice by catches anthem-wife, give great pleafure. Bacon. 

3. A fong fung in fucceftion, where one catches it from another. 

This is the tunc of our catch, plaid by the pidlure of nobody. 

Shakefp. Tempejl. 

Far be from thence the glutton parafite. 

Singing his drunken catches all the night. Dryden, jun. 

The meat was ferv’d, the bowls were crown’d. 

Catches were lung, and healths went round. Prior. 

4. Watch; the pofture of feizing. 

Both of them lay upon the catch for a great a&ion ; it is no 
wonder therefore, that they were often engaged on one fubjedf. 

Addifon on ancient Medals. 

5. An advantage taken ; hold laid on. 

All which notions are but ignorant catches of a few things, 
which are moft obvious to men’s obfervations. Bacon. 

The motion is but a catch of the wit upon a few inftances ; 
as the manner is in the pbilofophy received. Bacon . 

Fate of empires, and the fall of kings, 

Should turn on flying hours, and catch of moments. Dryden. 

6. The thing caught ; profit ; advantage. 

Hedtor /hall have a great catch, if he knock out either of 
your brains ; he were as good crack a fufty nut with no kernel. 

Shakefp. Troilus and Creffda. 

7. A fnatch ; a /hort interval of adlion. 

It has been writ by catches , with many intervals. .Locke. 

8. A taint ; a flight contagion. 

We retain -a catch of thofe pretty /lories, and our awakened 
imagination fmiles in the recolleaion. Glanville’s Scepfis c. ?. 

9. Any thing that catches and holds, as a hook. ' ’ ^ 

10. A fmall fwift failing /hip. 

Ca'tcher. n.f. [from catch.] 

J. He that catches. 

2. That in which any thing is caught. 

Scallops will move fo ftrongly, as oftentimes to leap out of 
the catcher where m they are caught. Grcw’s Mufawn. 

Ca tchfly. n. f. [from catch and/y.] A plant ; a fpecies of 
campion ; which fee. 

C ^ r -. n.f. [from catch mi foil.] A ferjeant; a bum- 

. 1 l,ou S h now ie be ufed as a word of contempt, yet, in an- 
cicnt times, it ieems to have been ufed without reproach for 
fuch as we now call ferjeants of the mace, or any other’that 
ufes to arreft men upon any caufe. 7 C 

They call all temporal bufinefles underfheriffri 


Cowel. 


uunneiies undermeriftries, as if thev 
were but matters for underfheriffs and catchpolls ; though man( 

cXions 06 UnderfllC,lffnes do more g°od than their high f pe ( 

i<>nS ' Another monfter, ***' 

Sullen of afpedl, by the vulgar call’d 
A catchpoll, whofe polluted hands the o- 0 ds 
With force incredible and magick charms’ 

Frit h ave endu’d, if he his ample palm 
0 - ld bt ha ^ on ^ f ated fooulder lay 

Ca'tchworo 1 ; rt.f [from ca tch and word. With nSl 
I he word at the corner of the page under the lad II, f l 
15 at the t0 P of the next p = age ” luK > Whlch 
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Catechetical, a dj. [from xaT%A.] Confiding of queftion» 

and anfwers. , 

Socrates introduced a catechetical method of arguing; nc 
would ask his adverfary queftion upon queftion, till he con- 
vinced him out of his own mouth, that his opinions were 
wronSf. Addifon. Spectator, N° 23b. 

Cateche'tically. adv. [from catechetical.] In the way oi 
queftion and anfwer. 

To CATTCHISE. v. a. [xa%x^.] 

1. To inftrudl by alking queftions, and correcting the anfwers. 

I will catcchife the world for him ; that is, make queftion?, 
and bid them anfwer. Shakefp. Othello. 

Had thofe three thoufand fouls been catechifed by our mo- 
dern cafuifts, we had feen a wide difterence. Decay of Piety. 

2. To queftion; to interrogate; to examine ; to try by inter- 
rogatories. 

Why then I fuck my teeth, and catcchife 

My piked man of countries. Shakefp. King John. 

There flies about a ftrange report. 

Of fome exprefs arriv’d at court ; 

I’m flopp’d by all the fools I meet. 

And catechis’d in ev’ry ftreet. Swift . 

CaYechiser. n. f. [from to catcchife.] One who catechizes. 

CaYe chism. n.f [from xu%x'.&.] A form of inftruclion by 
means of queftions and anfwers, concerning religion. 

Ways of teaching there have been fundry always ufual in 
God’s church; for the fir/l introduction of youth to the know- 
ledge of God, the Jews even till this day have their catechifms. 

Hooker , b. v. § IQ. 

He had no catechifm but the creation, needed no ftudy but re- 
flection, and read no book but the volume of the world. South. 

CaYechist. n.f [xdlvxirvs.] One whofe charge is to inftruCt 
by queftions, or to queftion the uninftruCted concerning reli- 
gion. 

None of years and knowledge was admitted, who had not 
been inftruCted by the catechi/l in this foundation, which the 
catechijl received from the bi/hop. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Catechu'men. n.f. [y.^x y^£i^.] One who is yet in the firft: 
rudiments of chriftianity ; the loweft order of chriftians in the 
primitive church. 

The prayers of the church did not begin in St. Auftin’s 
time, till the catechumens were difmifled. Stillingfleet . 

Catech ume'nical. adj. [from catechumen.] Belonging to the 
catechumens. Dili. 

Catego'rical. adj. [fiom category.] x^bfolute; adequate; 
pofttive ; equal to the thing to be expre/Ted. 

The king’s commiflioners defired to know whether the par- 
liament’s commiflioners did believe, that bi/hops were unlaw- 
ful ? I o which they could never obtain a categorical anfwer. 

Clarendon , b. viii. 

A Angle propofition, which is alfo categorical , may be divided 
again into Ample and complex. Watts’s Logick. 

Categorically, adv. [from categorical.] Pofttively; ex- 
prefsly. 

I dare affirm, and that categorically , in all parts where-ever 
tiade is great, and continues fo, that trade muft be nationally 

n a/TFon Child’s Difcourfe of Trade. 

^ V ^IfCtORY. n.f [xdlyjyofa..] A clafs ; a rank; an order of 
ideas; a predicament. 

I he abfolute infinitude, in a manner, quite changes the na- 
ture of beings, and exalts them into a different category. Cheyne. 

Catena'rian. adj. [from catena, Lat.] Relating to a chain ; 
refembling a chain. 

In geometry, the catenarian curve is formed by a rope or chain 
hanging freely between two points of fufpenfion. Harris. 

I he back is bent after the manner of the catenarian curve, 
by which it obtains that curvature that is fafeft for the included 

~ “r IT™ a , tt? r , Che y nis Philofopbical Principles. 

To CATENATE, v. a. [from catena, Lat.] 'Fo chain. Dili. 

Catenation, n.f [from catena, Lat.] Link; regular con- 
r W ^i h JJttnatimy or conferving union, whenever his plea- 
lure /hall divide, let go, or feparate, they /hall fall from their 
ex.ftence. Brown’s Vulgar Errours: 

^ ° • n ! ER ’ Vm 72 ' [fr° m cates.] To provide food; to buy in 
victuals. J 

He that doth the ravens feed. 

Yea providently caters for the fparrow. 

Be comfort to my age. Shakefp. As you Be 

Cater, n.f [front the verb.] Provider; collector of provi- 
110ns, or vidluals. * 


The oyfters dredged in this Lyner, find a welcomer accep- 
tance, where the talte is cater ios the ftomach, than thofe of the 
1 amar ‘ Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 



CaTer. n.f [guatre, F,] The four of cards aS FT 

Ca TER-eoosiN. It. f. A corruption of quatre-coufm, from the 

ndiculoufnefs of calling coufm or relation to fo remote^ J e - 
gree. 

His matter and he,favingyour worttiip’s reverence, are fcarce 

p co yfi ns - Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

\ oetry and reafon, how come thefe to be cater-coufjs ? 

Ry??ier’s Tragedies of the lojl Age ; 

4 E CaYere'r,’ 
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Ca terer, n. f [from cater.] One employed to fele£l and b; 
in provifions for the family ;'the providore or purveyor. 

Let no feent offenfive die chamber infeft ; 

Let fancy, not coft, prepare all our difhes ; 

Let the caterer mind the tafte of each cueft. 

And the cook in his drefling comply with their wifhes. 

Ben. Johnfon' s Tavern Academy. 
He made the greedy ravens to be Elias’s caterers , and bring 
him food. King Charles. 

Seldom fhall one fee in cities or courts that athletick vigour, 
which is feen in poor houfes, where nature is their cook, and 
nccefiity their caterer. South. 

Ca'teress. n. f. [from cater.] A woman employed to cater, 
or provide vidluals. 

Impoftor ! do not charge innocent nature, 

As if flie would her children fliould be riotous 
With her abundance ? fhe, good caierefs , 

Means her provifion only to the good.. Milton. 

Caterpillar, n. f [This word Skinner and Minfhew are in- 
clined to derive from chaite pelufe , a weafel ; it feems eafily de- 
ducible from cates, food, and pi Her , Fr. to rob ; the animal that 
eats up the fruits of the earth.] A worm which, when it gets 
wings, is fuftained by leaves and fruits. 

The caterpillar breedeth of dew and leaves ; for we fee in- 
finite caterpillars breed upon trees and hedges, by which the 
leaves of the trees or hedges are confuined. Bacon. 

Aufter is drawn with a pot pouring forth water, with which 
defeend grafshoppers, caterpillars , and creatures bred by moif- 
ture. Peacham on Drawing. 

Caterpillar, n.f. [fcorpioides, Lat.] The name of a plant. 
It hath a papilionaceous flower, out cf whofe empalement 
rifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a jointed pod, con- 
voluted like a fnail or caterpillar. Miller. 

To Caterwa'ul. v. 7 i. [from cat.'] 

i . To make a noife as cats in rutting time. 

■2. To make any offenfive or odious noife. 

What a caterwauling do you keep here ? If my lady has not 
called up her fteward Malvolio, and bid him turn you out of 
doors, never truft me. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Was no difpute between 

The caterwauling bretheren ? Hudibras , p. i. c. iii. 

CATES, n.f. [of uncertain etymology; Skinner imagines it may 
be corrupted from delicate ; which is not likely, becaufe Junius 
obferves, that the Dutch have hater in the fame fenfe with our 
cater. It has no fngular.] Viands; food; difhofmeat; ge- 
nerally employed to fignify nice and luxurious food. 

The fair acceptance. Sir, creates 
The entertainment per feci, not the cates. Ben Johnfon. 

O waileful riot, never well content 
With low priz’d fare ; hunger ambitious 
Of cates by land and fea far fetcht and fent. Raleigh. 

Alas, how Ample to thefe cates. 

Was that crude apple, that diverted Eve ! Par. Lojl, h. ii. 

They by th’ alluring odour drawn, in hafte 
Fly to the dulcet cates , and crouding fip 
Their palatable bane. Philips. 

With coftly cates fhe flain’d her frugal board, 

Then with ill-gotten wealth fhe bought a lord. Arbuthnot. 
Ca'tfish. n. f The name of a fea-fifh in the Weft Indies ; fo 
called from its round head and large glaring eyes, by which 
they are difeovered in hollow rocks. Philips's If or Id of Words. 
Ca'tharpings. n.f. Small ropes in a fhip, running in little 
blocks from one ltde of the fhrouds to the other, near the 
deck ; they belong only to the main fhrouds ; and their ufe is 
to force the fhrouds tight, for the eafe and fafety of the malts, 

when the fhip rolls. . ^ a !Sl 5 ' 

Catha'rtical. \adj. [*aSs^nxT] Purging medicines. I he 
Catha'rtick. 3 vermicular or periftaltick motion of the guts 
continually helps on their contents, from the pylorus to the 
xe£lum ; and every irritation either quickens that motion in its 
natural order, or occaftons fome little inverfions in it. In both, 
what but {lightly adheres to the coats, will be loofened, and 
they will be more agitated, and thus rendered more fluid. By 
this only it ismanifeft, how a cat hartic haftens and increafes the 
difeharges by ftool ; but where the force of the ftimulus is 
great, all the appendages of the bowels, and all the vilcera in 
?he abdomen, will be twitched ; by which a great deal will be 
drained back into the inteftines, and made a part of what they 
difeharae putney. 

Qiiickfilver precipitated either with gold, or without addi- 
tion into a powder, is wont to be ftrongly enough cathartical, 
thouah the chymifts have not yet proved, that either gold or 

mercury hath any fait at all, much lefs any that is purgatwe 
J J Boyle s Sceptical Lbymijtry. 

Luftrations and cathartich of the mind were fought for, and 
all endeavour ufed to calm and reguiate the mry o ie P a 
lions. . . Decay of Piety. 

The piercing caufticks ply their fpiteful pow i, 

Emeticks ranch, and k een catharticks fcotir. ar ?. 

Plato has called mathematical demonftrations the catharticks 
or purgatives of the foul. Addifon. Spectator, 5 ° 7 * 

Gatha'r TIC ALNESS, nf [from cathartical.] Purging quauty. 


CAT 

Ca'thead. n. f. A kind of foffil. 

^ n 0 ^ u 1 e s 5 with leaves in them, called catheads, feem ta 
con lift of a fort of iron ftone, not unlike that which is found 
m the roexs near Whitehaven in Cumberland, where thev eil'l 
them catfcaups ^ Woodward on Pod. 

Ca rHEAD. n.f [in a fhip.] A piece of timber with two fhi- 
vers at one end, having a rope and a block, to which is fatten- 
ed a great iron hook, to trice up the anchor from the hawfe to 
the top of the forecaftle. - g ea jy - ? 

Cathe'dral. adj. [from cathedra, Lat. a chair of authority • 
an epifcopal fee.] ' , 

1 . Epiicopal ; containing the fee of a bifhop. 

A cathedral church is that wherein there are two or more 
perfons, with a bifhop at the head of them, that do make as it 
were one body politick. Ayliffe's Parcrgon . 

Methought I fat in feat of majefty. 

In the cathedral church of Weftminfter. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

2. Belonging to an epifcopal church. 

His conflant and regular aflifting at the cathedral fervice was 
never interrupted by the fharpnefs of weather. Locke. 

3 * In low phrafe, antique ; venerable ; old. This feems to be 
the meaning in the following lines. 

Here aged trees cathedral walks compofe, 

And mount the hill in venerable rows ; 

There the green infants in their beds are laid. Pope. 

Cathe'dral. n.f. The head church of a diocefe. 

There is nothing in Leghorn fo extraordinary as (he. cathedral 
which a man may view with pleafure, after he has feen St. Pe- 

^ er>s * Addifon on Italy. 

Ca'therine pear. See Pear. 

For ftreaks of red were mingled there, 

Such as are on a Catherine pear , 

The fide that’s next the fun. Suckling. 

Cathe'ter. 7 i. f. [*aSiT/;£.] A hollow and fomewhat crooked in- 
ftrument, to thruft into the bladder, to aflift in bringing away 
the urine, when the pafiage is flopped by a ftone or gravel. 

A large clyfter, fuddenly injected, hath frequently forced the 
urine out of the bladder ; but if it fail, a catheter mutt help 
you. Wif email's Surgery. 

Ca'tholes. n.f. [In a fhip.] Two little holes aftern above the 
gun-room ports, to bring in a cable or hawfer through them to 
the capflain, when there is occafion to heave the fhip aftern. 

Sea Diet. 

Catholicism, n.f [from catholic!.] Adherence to the catho- 
lick church. 

CATHOLICK. adj. [catholique, Fr. ko$oAi*©'.] Univerfal or ge- 
neral. 

1. The church of Jefus Chrift is called catholick, becaufe it ex- 
tends throughout the world, and is not limited by time. 

2. Some truths are faid to be catholick, becaufe they are received 
by all the faithful. 

3. Catholick is often fet in oppofition to heretick or fe&ary, and 
to fchifmatick. 

4. Catholick, or canonical epiftles, are feven in number ; that of 
St. James, two of St. Peter, three of St. John, and that of St. 
Jude. They are called catholick, becaufe they are directed to all 
the faithful, and no.t to any particular church ; and canonical, 
becaufe they contain excellent rules of faith and morality. 

Calrnet. 

Doubtlefs the fuccefs of thofe your great and catholick endea- 
vours will promote the empire oi man over nature, and bring 
plentiful acceflion of glory to your nation. Glanville's Sccpfis. 

Thofe fyftems undertake to give an account of the formation 
of the univerfe, by mechanical hypothefes of matter, moved 
either uncertainly, or according to fome catholick laws. Ray. 

Catho'licon. n.f. [from catholick ; *0* »««.*.] An uni- 

verfal medicine. 

Prefervation againft that fin, is the contemplation of the lair 
judgment. This is indeed a catholicon againft all ; but we find 
it particularly applied by St. Paul to judging and defpifing our 
brethren. Government of the Tongue. 

Ca'tkins. n. f. \kattekens, Dutch. In botany.] An aflemblage 
of imperfect flowers hanging from trees, in manner of a 
rope or cat’s tail ; ferving as male blofloms, or flowers of the 
trees, by which they are produced. Chamoei s. 

Ca'tlike. adj. [from cat and like ] Like a cat. 

A lionefs, with udders all drawn dry, 

Lay couching head on ground, with catlike watch. . 

1 Shakefp. As you like iP. 

Ca'tling. n.f. . 

1. A difmembring knife, ufed by furgeons. fff 1 ' ( 

2. It feems to be ufed by Shakefpeare for catgut ; the matciu s 0 

fiddle firings. . ,1 

What mufick there will be in him after Hector has knoc -■ 
out his brains, I know not. But, I am fure, none, un cs t e 
fidler Apollo get his finews to make catlings of. Tr. anc 

3. The down or mofs growing about walnut tiees, re 
the hair of a cat. 

Ca'tmint. n.f. [cataria, Lat.] The name of a pl ? - nt * „ 

The leaves are like thofe of the nettle or betony, * 01 * Jfff. 
part hoary, and of a ftrong feent. Fhe flowers a. e coDv«.e - ^ 
to a thick fpike ; the creft cf the flower is broad an 1 j 
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and the lip divided into three fegments. It grows wil^and 

is ufed in medicine. • . . x ‘ 

Cato'ptrical. adj. [from catoptncks.] Relating to catop- 

tricks, or vifion by reflexion. . 

A catcptrical or dioptrical heat is fuperiour to any, vitrifying 

the hardeft fubftances. , r fTw7,fnf 

Cato'ptricks n.f [;Vr.=V> a looking glais.] Fhatpmtof 

opticks which treats of vifion by reflexion. 

Ca'tpipe. n.f. [from cat and pipe.] IM lame wuh cat cal 
an inftrument that makes a fqueaking node. t 

Some fongfters can no more fing in any chnmoer but then- 
own, than fome clerks can read in any book but their own ; 
put them out of their road once, and they are mere catptpes 
and dunces. . - L BJlrangc. 

Cat’s-e ye. A ftone. i , 

Cttis-m is of a glittering grey, interchanged with a ftraw co- 
j our Woodward- on Foffil s. 

Cat’s-foot. n.f. An herb; the fame with alehocj , or ground- 

ivy ; which fee. 

Cat’s-head. n.f A kind of apple. 

Cats-head, by fome called the go-no-further, is a very large 
apple, and a good bearer. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Ca'tsilver. ;/./ A kind of foflile. 

Catfilver is compofed of plates that are generally plain and 
parallel, and that are flexible and elaftick; and is of three forts, 
the yellow or golden, the white or filvery, and the black. 

Woodward on FoJJils. 

Cat's-tail. n.f. 

1. A long round fubftance, that grows in winter upon nut-trees, 
pines, & c. 

2. A kind of reed which bears a fpike like the tail of a cat. 

Phillips's World of Words. 

Ca'tsup. n.f. A kind of pickle, made from muflirooms. 

And, for our home-bred Britifh cheer, 

Botargo, catfup, and cavier. Swift. 

Ca'ttle. n.f. [a word of very common ufe, but of doubtful or 
unknown etymology. It is derived by Skinner, Menage, and 
Spelman, from capitalia , qua ad caput pertinent ; perfonal goods : 
in which fenfe chattels is yet ufed in our law. Mandeville ufes 
catele lor price.] 

1. Beafts of pafture; not wild nor domeftick. 

Make poor men’s cattle break their necks. Shakefp. T. Andr. 
And God made the beaft of the earth after his kind, and 
cattle after their kind, and every thing that creepeth upon the 
earth after his kind. Gen. i. 25. 

2. It is ufed in reproach of human beings. 

Boys and women are for the moft part cattle of this colour. 

Shakefp. As you like it. 

Cavalca'de. n. f. [Fr. from cavallo, a horfe, Ital.] A procef- 
flon on horfeback. 

Your cavalcade the fair fpeiftators view, 

From their high {landings, yet look up to you : 

From your brave train each Angles out a ray, 

And longs to date a conqueft from your day. Dryden. 

How muft the heart of the old man rejoice, when he faw 
fuch a numerous cavalcade of his own raifing ? Addifon. Spell. 
CAVALIER, n.f. \cavalicr, Fr.J 

1. A horfeman ; a knight. 

2. A gay fprightly military man. 

For who is he, whofe chin is but enrich’d 
With one appearing hair, that will not follow 
Thefe cull’d and choice drawn cavaliers to France ? 

„ . Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

3. The appellation of the party of king Charles the firft. 

Each party grows proud of that appellation, which their ad- 
verfaries at hrft intend as a reproach : of this fort were the 
Guelfs and Gibelines, Hugenots, and Cavaliers. Swift 

Cavali'er. adj. [from the fubft.] ’ 

1. Gay; fprightly; warlike. 

2. Generous ; brave. 

The people are naturally not valiant, and not much cavalier. 

Now it is the nature of cowards to hurt, where they can re- 
ceive none. //• 

3. Difdainful ; haughty. g ' 

«dv. [from cavalier .] Haughtily ; arrogantly ; 

CaV ale y. n.f [cavahrie, F r.] Horfe troops ; bodies of men 
furnifhed with horfes for war. 

If a ftate run moft to gentlemen, and the huibandmen and 
plowmen be but as their workfolks, you may have a emod ca- 
va!ry but never good liable bands of foot. Bacon's Henry VII 
1 heir cavalry , in the battle of Blenheim, could not fuftain the 
fhock of the Britifh horfe. Addifon on the State of the War 

fmoT ?• [ “ CT> Lat - ] To hollow out ; “ into 

Ca va'ziou. n.f. [from cavo, Lat. In architeaure.l The hol- 

be fl7r 0r ) midCnllgS ' n " of the earth for ce 'larage ; allowed to 
be thefixth part of the height of the whole building. 

CaWbecc .r ar r,-, CbUtipfs IVorfd of Words. 

ill France A ^ ^ ort °| b ats > fo called from a town 
rran-e where they were firft made. 

Phillips's World of Words. 
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Ahake.jp. Henry 

He had a;ood broths, caudle , and fuch likej and 1 believe he 
did drink fome wine. _ IHifeman s Surgery. 

To Ca'udle. v.a. [from the noun.] To make caudle; to nnx 

as caudle. 

Will the cold brook, 

Candied with ice, caudle thy morning tafte, y 

To cure thy o’ernight’s furfeit ? Suakrfpj 1 imon. 

CAVE. n. J. [cave, Fr. cavea, Lat.] . .. , 

1. A cavern; a den ; a hole entering horizontaky unciei tne 

ground ; a habitation in the earth. 

The wrathful Ikies 

Gallovv the very wand’rers of the dark. 

And make them keep their caves. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Bid him bring his power 

Before fun-rifing, left his fon George fall _ 

Into the blind cave of eternal night. Shakefp. Richard Ilf, 
They did fquare, and carve, and polifti their ftone and mar- 
ble works, even in the very cave of the quarry. Wction. 

Through this a cave was dug with vaft expence, 

The work it feem’d of fome ftifpicious prince. Dryden. 

2 . A hollow; any hollow place. 

The objecl of fight doth ftrike upon the pupil of the eye di- 
rectly ; whereas the cave of the eye doth hold off the found a 
little. Bacon s Natural H'jlory, ,N° 272. 

To Cave. v. n. [from the noun.] To dwell in a cave. 

It may be heard at court, that fuch as we 
Cave here, haunt here, are outlaws, and in time 
May make fome ftronger heed. Shakefp. Cymlcllns = 

Cave'at. n.f [ caveat , Lat. let him beware.] 

A caveat is an intimation given to fome ordinaty or ccclcfi- 
aftical judge by the act of man, notifying to him, that he ought 
to beware how he acls in fuch or fuch an aftair. Aylijfe. 

The chiefeft caveat in reformation muft be to keep out the 
Scots. SpeiiJ er on Ireland. 

I am in danger of commencing poet, perhaps laureat ; pray 
defire Mr. Rowe to enter a caveat. Trumball to Pope. 

Ca'vern. n.f. [caverna, Lat.] A hollow place in the ground.' 

Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mask thy monftrous vifage ? Shakefp. Julius Ccsfar. 

Monfters of the foaming deep. 

From the deep ooze, and gelid cavern rous’d, 

They flounce and tremble in unwieldy joy. Thomfon » 

Ca'verned. adj. [from cavern.] 

1. Full of caverns ; hollow; excavated. 

Embattled troops, with flowing banners, pafs 
Through flov/ry meads, delighted; nor diftruft 
The fmiling furface ; whilft the cavern' d ground 
Burfts fatal, and involves the hopes of war 
In firywhirles. PhlSpi. 

High at his head from out the cavern' d rock, 

In living rills a gulhing fountain broke. ' Pope's Odyjfey. 

2. Inhabiting a cavern. w J 

No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride. 

No cavern d hermit, reft felf-fatisfy’d. Pope's EJfay on Man . 
v ernous. adj. [from cavern.] bull of caverns. 

No great damages are done by earthquakes, except only in 
thofe countiies which are mountainous, and confequently ftony 
and cavernous underneath. Woodward's Nat. Hifiorl 

CAVE'SSON. n.f [Fr. In horfemanfhip.] ^ 

A fort of nofeband, fometimes made of iron, and fometimes 
of leather or wood ; fometimes flat, and fometimes hollow or 
twifted ; which is put upon the nofe of a horfe, to forward the 
fupphng and breaking of him. 

An iron cavejfon faves and fpares the mouths of young horfes 
when they are broken; -for, by the help of it, they areaccuf- 
tomed to obey the hand, and to bend the neck and fhoulders 
without hurting their mouths, or fpoiiing their bars with the 

o It * r a l n Farrier's Diet. 

Vauf. n. J. A cheft with holes on the top, to keep filh alive in' 

the water. _ Phillips's World cf Words. 

Caught, particip. pajf. [from to catch ; which fee.] 

Cavia're. n.f [the etymology uncertain, unlefs it come from 
garum, Lat. fauce, or pickle, made of fifh falted.] 

The eggs of a fturgeon being falted, and made up into a 
matt, were firft brought from Ccnftantinople by the Italians 

Cavi'er. n.f A corruption of caviare. See cTup 

To CA'VIL. ». [caviller, Fr. cavillari, Lat.] 7 o r 7 fe can. 
tious and frivolous objcdlions. 1 

I’ll give thrice fo much land 
To any well deferving friend ; 

But, in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 

VW cavil on the ninth part of a hair. Shakefp. Her, IV 

My lord, you do not well, in obftinacy Ji ' J 
To cavil in the courfe of this contrafl. Shakefp. Henn VI 

gfcayg firft at the poet’s infilling fc much upon the effect 
of Achilles’s rage. p^ c v 7 f 7 „. CT f 

To CaTtt r*»- n nr • Hope s Notes on the Iliad. 

I o Ca v il. j. a. To receive or treat with obje&icns. 

3 rfi 

1 nou 


Ca 






Thou didft accept them : wilt thou enjoy the good. 

Then cavil the conditions? Paradife Lojl , Lx. 1 . 579. 

Ca'vil. n. f. [from the verb.] Falfe or frivolous objections. 
Wifer men confider how fubject the beft things have been 
unto cavil , when wits, pofi’efied withdifdain, have fetthem up 
as their mark to (hoot at. Hooker , b. v. § 4. 

Several divines, in order to anfvver the cavils of thole adver- 
faries to truth and morality, began to find out farther explana- 
tion. Szvift . 

Cavill action, n. f [from cavil.] The difpofition to make 
captious objection ; the practice of objecting. 

I might add fo much concerning the large odds between the 
cafe of the eldeft churches, in regard of heathens, and ours, in 
refpeeft of the church of Rome, that very cavillation itfelf (hould 
be fatisfied. Hooker , b. iv. § 7. 

Ca viller, n.f. [ cavillator , Lat.] A man fond of making ob- 
jections 3 an unfair adverfary 3 a captious difputant. 

The candour which Horace {hews, is that which diftinguifhes 
a critick from a caviller ; he declares, that he is not offended at 
thofe little faults, which may be imputed to inadvertency. 

Addifon. Guardian , N° no. 
There is, I grant, room hill left for a caviller to mifreprefent 
my meaning. Atterbv.ry s Pref. to bis Sermons. 

Ca'villingl y. adv. [from cavilling.'] In a cavilling manner. 

CaVillous. adj. [from cavil.] Full of objections. 

Thofe perfons are faid to be cavillous and unfaithful advo- 
cates, by whole fraud and iniquity juftice is dehroyed. Aylijfe. 

CAVIN. n. f [French.] In the military art it hgnihes a natu- 
ral hollow, fit to cover a body of troops, and confequently fa- 
cilitate their approach to a place. Dipt. 

CaVity. n.f. [cavitas, Latin.] Hollownefs; hollow 3 hollow 
place. 

The vowels are made by a free paffage of breath, vocalized 
through the cavity of the mouth ; the faid cavity being di He- 
re ntly fhaped by the pohures of the throat, tongue, and lips. 

Holder s Elements of Speech. 
There is nothing to be left void in a firm building 3 even 
the cavities ought not to be filled with rubbifh, which is of a 
peri filing kind. Dryden' s Dedication to Mneid. 

Materials packed together with wonderful art in the feveral 
cavities of the fcull. Addifon. Spectator , N° 275. 

An inflrument with a fmall cavity, likeafmall fpoon, dipt in 
oil, may fetch out the ftone. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

If the atmofphere was reduced into water, it would not make 
an orb above thirty two feet deep, which would foon be fwal- 
lowed up by the cavity of the fea, and the depreffed parts of the 
earth. Bentley. 

Cauk. n.f. It denotes a coarfe talky fpar. Woodward. 

Ca'uky. adj. [from cauk.] A white, opaque, cauky fpar, fhot 
or po i nted . Woodward on Foffils. 

Caul, n.f [of uncertain etymology.] 

1. The net in which women inclofe their hair 3 the hinder part 

of a woman’s cap. 

Ne fpared they to flrip her naked all. 

Then when they had defpoil’d her tire and caul. 

Such as (lie was, their eyes might her behold. > Fairy Q b. i. 

Her head with ringlets of her hair is crown’d, 

And in a golden caul the curls are bound. Dryderis Mneid. 

2. Any kind of fmall net. 

An Indian mantle of feathers, and the feathers wrought into 
a caul of packthread. Grew' s Mufaum. 

3. The omentum 3 the integument in which the guts are in- 

clofed. 

The caul ferves for the warming the lower belly, like an 
apron or piece of woollen cloth. Hence a certain gladiatour, 
whofe caul Galen cut out, was fo liable to fufter cold, that he 
kept his belly conftantly covered with wo Q].Ray on the 6/ cation. 

The bead they then divide, and difunite 
The ribs and limbs, obfervant of the rite : 

On thefe, in double cauls involv’d with art, 

The choiceft morfels lay. Pope's Oclyffey , b. iii. /. 5S7. 

Cauli'ferous. adj. [from caulis , a (talk, anfifero, to bear, Lat.] 
A term in botany for fuch plants as have a true ftalk, which a 

great many have not. n . 

Cauliflower, n.f [from caulis, Lat. the ftalk of a plant.] A 

fpecies of cabbage -, which fee. 

Towards the end of the month, earth up your winter plants 
and falad herbs 3 and plant forth your cauliflowers ? and cabbage, 
which were fown in Auguft. Evelyn s kaiendar. 

To Caulk. SeeToCALK. ir _ 

To Caupo'nate. v. 71. [ caupono , Lat.] To keep a victualhn - 

houfe ; to fell wine or victuals. 7 , 

Cau'sable. adj. [from caufo, low Lat.] That wh.ch may be 

caufed, or effected by a caufe. 


cau, 


That may be miraculouily effected in one, which is naturally 
cau fable in another. Browne V ulgar Errours , b.ui. c. 21. 

a u'sal. adj. [caufalis, low Lat.] Relating to caufes 3 imply- 
ing or containing caufes. . 

Every motion owning a dependence on prerequired motors, 

we can have no true knowledge of any, except we would if- 
tin&ly prv into the whole method of caufal concatenations. 

Glanvi lie's Scepjis Scientipca, c. 35 * 


Caufal propofitions are ? where two propofitions are joined hv 

1 a Pa l‘ tlC l eS ’ ? S ’ houfes were not built > that they might be 
eu-oyedj Rchoboam was unhappy, becaufe he followed evd 

counfel. Watts's Lcdd 

Causality, n.f [caufalitas, low Latin.] The agency of a 
caufe 3 the quality of caufing. y 

As he created all things, io is he bej'ond and in them all in 
liis very effence, as being the foul of their caufalities, and’tbe 
enential caufe of their exiftences. Brown's Vulgar Errours 
By an unadvifed tranfiliency from the effeato the remoteft 
caufe, we obferve not the conneaion, through the interpofal of 
more immediate caufalities. Glanvi lie's Sccpfis, c. u . 

Ca'usally. adv. [from caufal.] According to the order orfe- 
ries of caufes. 

Thus may it more be caufally made out, what Hippocrates 
affirmeth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Causa tion. n.f. [from caufo, low Lat.] The aa or power of 
caufing. 

O 

'l hus doth he fometimes delude us in the conceits of ftars 
and meteors, befides their allowable aaions, aferibino- effeas 
^ thereunto of independent caujation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ca'usative. adj. [a term in grammar.] That exprefles a 
caufe or reafon. 

Ca'usator. n.f. [from caufo, low Lat.] A caufer 3 an authour 
of any eftcdt. 

Demonftratively underftanding the fimplicity of perfeaion 
and the invifible condition of the firft caufator, it was out of 
the power of earth, or the areopagy of hell, to work them from 
L. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. i. c. 10 

CALTSE. n.f. [caufa, Lat.] 

1. That which produces or effects any thing 3 the efficient. 

T he wife and learned amongft the very heathens them- 
felves, have all acknowledged fome firft caufe, whereupon ori- 
ginally the being of all things dependeth 3 neither have they 
otherwife fpoken of that caufe, than as an agent, which, know- 
ing what and why it worketh, obferveth, in working, a mod 
exact order or law. Hooker, b. i. §2. 

Butterflies, and other flies, revive eafily when they feem 
dead, being brought to the fun or fire 3 the caufe whereof is the 
diffufion of the vital fpirit, and the dilating of it by a little 
heat. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N° 697. 

Caufe is a fubftance exerting its power into act, to make one 
thing begin to be. Locke. 

2. The reafon 3 motive to any thing. 

The reft (hall bear fome other fight. 

As caufe will he obey’d. Shakcfp. Macbeth. 

So great, fo conftant, and fo general a practice, muft needs 
have not only a caufe, but alfo a great, a conftant, and a gene- 
ral caufe , every way commenlurate to fuch an eftedt. South. 

Thus, royal fir ! to fee you landed here. 

Was caufe enough of triumph for a year. Dryden: 

./Eneas wond’ring flood : then ask’d the caufe. 

Which to the ftream the crouding people draws. Dryden. 

Even he, 

Lamenting that there had been caufe of enmity, 

Will often wi(h fate had ordain’d you friends. 

Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother. 

3. Caufe of debate 5 fubjedt of litigation. 

O madnefs of difeourfe ! 

That caufe fets up with and againft thyfelf ! 

Bifold authority. Shakcfp. Troilus and Creffula. 

Hear the caufes between your brethren, and judge righte- 
oufly between every man and his brother, and the ftrangertliat 
is with him. Deut. i. 16. 

4. Side 3 party 3 ground or principle of action or oppofition. 

Ere to thy caufe, and thee, my heart inclin’d, 

Or love to party had feduc’d my mind. Tickell. 

To Cause, v. a. [from the noun.] To effedt as an agent 3 to 
produce. 

She weeping ask’d, in thefe her blooming years, 

What unforefeen misfortune caus'd her care 
To loath her life, and languifh in defpair. Dryden' s Fables. 

Things that move fo fwift, as not to affect the fenfes dif- 
tindtly, and fo caufe not any train of ideas in the mind, are not 
perceived to move. Locke. 

Cau'selesly. adv. [from caufelefs.] Without caufe 3 without 

reafon. .. 

Human laws are not to be broken with fcandal, nor at all 
without reafon 3 for he that does it cavfelcfly, is a defpifer of 
the law, and undervalues its authority. Taylor's Holy Living. 

Cau'seless. aelj. [from cauje.] 

1. Without caufe 3 original to itfelf. 

Reach th’ Almighty’s facred throne, 

And make his caufelefs pow’r, the caufe of all things, known. 

Blackmore's Creation. 

2. Without juft ground or motive. 

Yet is my truth yplight, 

And love avow’d to other lady late. 

That, to remove the fame, I have no might ; 

To change love caufelefs, is reproach to warlike knight. 

Spenfer's fairy Efueen, b. ii. cant, vlljlanz. 5°* 

And 
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And me and mine, threats not with war but death 3 
Tims caufelefs hatred endlefs is uneath. Fairfax, b. iv. 

The caufelefs diflike, which others have conceived, is no fut- 
ficient reafon for us to forbear in any place. Hooker, b. v. 

As women yet who apprehend 
Some fudden caufe of caufelefs fear, 

Although that feeming caufe take end, 

A fhaking through their limbs they find. Waller. 

Alas ! my (ears are caufelefs and ungrounded, 

Fantaftick dreams, and melancholy fumes. Denoam s Sophy. 
Ca'user. n. j'. [from caufe.] He that caufes 3 the agent by 

which an effedfc is produced. 

Is not the caufer of thefe timelels deaths. 

As blameful as the executioner ? Shakefp. Richai d III . 

Ca'use y. I n.f. [chauffee, Fr. This word, by a falfe notion of 
Ca'useway. ) its etymology, has been lately written caufe - 
" way.] A way raifed and paved3 a way raifed above the reft 
of the ground. 

To Shuppim the lot came forth weftward by the caufey. 

1 Chron. xxvi. 16. 

Th’ other way Satan went down. 

The caufeway to hell-gate. Paradife Loft, b. x. /. 415. 

But that broad caufeway will direct your way, 

And you may reach the town by noon of day. Dryden. 

Whofe caufeivay parts the vale with fhady rows 3 
Whofe feats the weary traveller repofe. Pope. 

cv ustical. 1 adj. [ xxvs-mos.] Medicaments which, by their 
Ca'ustick. j violent activity and heat, deftroy the texture 
of the part to which they are applied, and eat it away, 
or burn it into an efehar, which they do by the extreme mi- 
nutenefs, afperity, and quantity of motion, that, like thofe of 
fire itfelf, deftroy the texture of the folids themfelves, and 
change what they are applied to, into a fubftance like burnt 
flefh 3 which, in a little time, with detergent dreffing, falls quite 
off, and leaves a vacuity in the part. Quincy. 

If extirpation be fafe, the beft way will be by cauflical medi- 
cines or efcaroticks. Wifeman's Surgery. 

I propofed eradicating by efcaroticks, and began with a cauf- 
tick ftone. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Air too hot, cold and moift, abounding perhaps with caiif- 
tick, aftringent, and coagulating particles. Arbuthnot. 

Ca'ustick. n.f A cauftick or burning application. 

It was a ti^dernefs to mankind, that introduced corrofives 
and cauflicks, which are indeed but artificial fires. Temple . 

1 he piercing cauflicks ply their fpiteful pow’r, 

Emeticks ranch, and keen catharticks fcour. Garth. 

CA'Ul EL. n. J. [cautcla, Lat.] Caution 3 fcruple; a word dif- 
ufed. 

Perhaps he loves you now ; 

And now no foil of cautel doth befmerch 
The virtue of his will. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

Ca'u telous. adj. [cauteleux, Fr.] 

1. Cautious 3 wary 3 provident. 

Palladio doth wiffi, like a cautclous artifan, that the inward 
walls might hear fome good (hare in the burden. Wotton. 

2. Wily 3 cunning; treacherous. 

Ot themfelves, for the moft part, they are fo cautelous and 
wily headed, efpecially being men of fo fmall experience and 
practice in law matters, that you would wonder whence they 
borrow fuch fubtilties and fly (hifts. Spenfcr on Ireland. 

Yourfon 

Will or exceed the common, or be caught 
With cautelous baits and praaice. ° Shakefp. Corlolams. 
Ca utelously. adv. [from cautelous.] Cunningly ; flily • 
treacheroufly 3 cautioufly ; warily. 39 

The Jews, not undoubtedly refolved of the fciatica fide of 
Jacob, do cautcloufly , in their diet, abftain from both. 

. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vii. c. I. 
All preton an courts, if any of the parties be laid afleep, un- 
der pretence of a retirement, and the other party doth caute- 
loufly get the ftart and advantage, yet they will fet back all 
things vijlatu quo pnus. Bacon's War with Spain. 

CAUTEiuzA-noN. n.f. [from cauterize.] The acl ofburnino- 
fleffi with hot irons, or cauftick medicaments. ° 

ey require, after cauterization, no fuch bandage, as that 
thereby you need to fear interception of the fpirits. Wifeman 

[Mterifer.F r.J To bum with «C 

For each true word a blifter, and each falfe. 

Be cauterizing to the root o’ th’ tongue, 

Confuming it with fpeaking. ShnkpCh <T" 

No marvel though cantharides have fuch a corrofiveandTJ«* 

iS - - ? f that sc 

ing Th but e [h c n ° f the Caute 7, is t0 P reve >tt the canal from^dof- 

tefrl trickS do^er after ’ ^ the 

CA'UTERY. n .J. ‘Z] Sh <”f> S urgcry. 

Cautery is either a&ual or potential • the firfl- Io L • 1 

3 h f lron > “<1 the latter with cauftick medicines Th 1 ”! Y , 

“vsrr rally ufed to ft °p -tification 1 ; by hSsjs i 
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dead parts to the quick ; or to flop the effufion or bloody ny 

fearing up the veflcls. n ^ mnc H 

In heat of fight it will be neceflary to have your actual cau- 
tery always ready 3 for that wfill fecure the bleeding arteries 111 
a moment. Wifeman's Surgery. 

CA'UTION. n.f [cautioner, cautio, Lat.] 

1. Prudence, as it refpeds danger ; forefight; provident care; 

warinefs. 

2. Security for. _ . . 

Such conditions, and cautiotis of the condition, as might al- 
lure the people with as much aftiirance as worldly matters hear. 

Sidney . 

The Cedar, upon this new acqueft, gave him part of Bac- 
charia for caution for his difburlements. Howel s Vocal Foiejl. 

The parliament would yet give his majefty (ufneient caution 
that the war (hould be prosecuted. Clarendon. 

Fie that objects any crime, ought to give caution by the 
means of fureties, that he will perfevere in the profccution ot 
fuch crimes. Ayliffe s P dr ergon. 

3. Provifion or fecurity againft; dire&ion. 

In defpite of all the rules and cautions of government, the 
moft dangerous and mortal of vices will come off. L'EJlrange . 

4. Provifionary precept. 

Attention to the forementioned fvmptoms affords the beft 
cautions and rules of diet, by way of prevention. Arbuthnot. 

5. Warning. 

To Ca'ution. v. a. [from the noun.] To warn ; to give no- 
tice of a danger. 

How (hall our thought avoid the various fnare ? 

Or wifdom to our caution'd foul declare 
The different fhapes thou pleafeft: to employ. 

When bent to hurt, and certain to deftroy ? Prior . 

You caution'd me againft their charms. 

But never gave me equal arms ; 

Your leffons found the weakeft part. 

Aim’d at the head, but reach’d the heart. Swift. 

Ca'utionary. adj. [from caution.] Given as a pledge, or in 
fecurity. 

I am made the cautionary pledge. 

The gage and hoftage of your keeping it. South erne. 

Is there no fecurity for the ifland of Britain ? Has the enemy 
no cautionary towns and fea-ports, to give us for fecuring 
trade ? Swift . 

Ca'utious. adj. [from cautus, Lat.] Wary; watchful. 

Be cautious of him ; for he is fometimes an inconftant lovers 
becaufe he hath a great advantage. Swift. 

Captiously, adv. [from cautious.] In an attentive, wary 
manner. 

They know how fickle common lovers are : 

Their oaths and vows are cautioufly believ’d 3 

For few there are but have been once deceiv’d. Dryden . 

Cautiousness, n. f. [from cautious.] Watchfulnels 3 vigL 
lance; circumfpe&ion; provident care 3 prudence with refpedt 
to danger. 

I could not but approve their generous conffancy and cau- 

t,m EV tJ , „ . K. Charles. 

We mould always a <51 with great cautioufnefs and circum- 
fpedlion, in points where it is not impoffible that we may be 
deceived. Addifon. SpePlator, N° 399. 

I o Caw. v. n. [taken from the found.] To cry as the rook, 
raven, or crow. 

Ruflet-pated choughs, many in fort, 

Rifing and cawing at the gun’s report. Shakefp. 

There is a walk of aged elms, fo very high, that the rooks 
and crows upon the tops feem to be cawing in another region. 

Addifon. Spectator, N° no. 

1 he rook, who high amid the boughs 
I11 early fpring, his airy city builds. 

And ceafelefs caws. cv • 

C aldile N ’ ” ^ ^ American “ ame for the alligator or cro- 

T° CEA SE . n. [ceffer, Fr. cejfo, Lat.] 

1 . I o Lave off 3 to ftop ; to give over ; to defiff. 

a/t l e 1 | ves , wbo cea f e f rom combat, fpare ; 

. i ? rothe f’ s be 7 our moft peculiar care. Drdyen's Aurenr. 

2. To fail ; tobeextina. ' + 

The poor man (hall never ceafe out of the land. Deut.xv. 1 r„ 
e loul Deing removed, the faculties and operations of life 
fenfe and mtelleaion ceafe from that moles cor perea, and are no 

3- TTbe'aVa'n end. s Origin of MankiwL 

But now the wonder ceafes, fince I fee 

4 Tomft^ 1 TityrUSj for thee ‘ E> r yden's Virgil's Paji . 

The minifters of Chrift have ceafed from their labours Sirat 

To Cease. To put a flop to; to put an end % 

Hafte you to lord Timon 3 

J 9 as 1C 15 e * iler make a dog go flower, 

^ *har* 
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than to make- him ftandjlill.. Bacon's Natural Ilift . . N ?■ 990.. 

Ccafe then this impious rage. Paradife Lo/ 1 , b. v. /. 8. ,5. 

But he her feats to ceafe y 

Sent down the meek-ey’d peace. Milton.. 

The difccrd is com pleat, nor can they ceo.fe 
The dire debate, nor yet command the peace. Drycky. 

Cease, n. f. [from the verb.] Extinction ; failure. 

The ccafe of majefty 

Dies not alone, but, like a gulph, withdraws. 

What’s near it, with it. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Ce ASELi-ss. adj. [from ceafe.] Inceflant ; perpetual; continual; 
without paufe ; without ftop ; without end. 

My guiltlqfs blood niuft quench tire c.ecifel.ejs fire, *• 

On which my endlefs tears were bootlcfs fpent. Fairfax.. 

AH thefe, v/ith ccafelefe praife his works behold, 

Both day and night. Paradife Loft , b. iv. /. 679. 

Like an oak 

That ffands fecure, though all the winds employ 
Their ceafelefs roar, and only fheds its leaves, 

Or nr aft, which the revolving fpring reftores. Philips. 

Ce'city. n.f. [oesciias, Lat.] Blindnefs; privation of fight. 
They are not blind, nor yet diftinclly fee ; there is in them 
no cecity, yet more than a cecutiency ; they have fight enough 
to difeem the light, though not perhaps to diftinguifh objedls or 
colours. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Cecu'tiency. n.f. [ciccuti'o, Lat.] Tendency to blindnefs.; 
eloudinefs of fight. 

7 'he re is in them no cecity, yet more than a cecutiency. 

Brown s Vulgar Errours , b. iii. c. 1 8. 
CEDAR, n.f [ccdrus, Lat.] A tree. 

It is evergreen ; the leaves are much narrower than thofe of 
the pine-tree, and many of them produced out of one tubercle, 
refembling a painter’s pencil ; it hath male flowers, or katkins, 
produced at remote diftances from the fruit on the fame tree. 
The feeds are produced in large cones, fquamofe and turbinat- 
ed, 7'he extenfion of the branches is. very regular in cedar 
trees ; the ends of the {hoots declining, and thereby {hewing 
their upper furface, which is conftant-ly cloathed with green 
leaves, fo regularly as to appear at a diftance like a green car- 
pet, and, in waving about, make an agreeable profpedl. It is 
iurprifing that this tree has not been more cultivated in Eng- 
land ; for it would be a great ornament to barren bleak moun- 
tains, even in Scotland, where few other trees would grow; it 
being a native of Mount Libanus, where the fnow continues 
moft part of the year. What we find in Scripture, of the lofty 
cedars , is no ways applicable to the ftature of this tree ; for we 
find by thofe now growing in England, and by the teftimony of 
travellers, that have feen thofe few remaining trees on Mount 
Libanus, they are not inclined to grow very lofty, but extend 
their branches very far ; to which the allufion, made by the 
Pfalmift, agrees very well, when, deferibing the flourifhing 
ftate of a people, he fays, they /ball fpread their branches like the 
cedar tree. Maundrel, in his Travels,- fays, he meafured one of 
the largeft cedars on Mount Libanus, and found it to be twelve 
yards fix inches in circumference, and found, and thirty feven 
yards in the fpread of its boughs. At about five or fix yards 
from the ground, it was divided into five limbs, each of which 
was equal to a great tree. The wood of this famous tree is ac- 
counted proof againft the putrefaction of animal bodies. 7 he 
f aw duft is thought to be one of the fecrets ufed by the mounte- 
banks, who pretend to have the embalming myftery. This 
wood is alfo Lid to. yield an oil, which is famous for preferving 
books and writings, and the wood is thought by my lord Bacon 
to continue above a thoufand years found. It is alfo recorded^ 
that, in the temple of Apollo, at Utica, there was found tim- 
ber of near two thoufand years old ; and the ftatue of the god- 
ciefs, in the famous Ephefian temple, was faid to be of this ma- 
terial, as well as the timber work of that glorious ftruelure. 
TJps fort of timber is very dry, and fubjecl to fplit ; nor does 
it well endure to be. faftcned with nails ; therefore pins of the 
lame wood are much preferable. Miller. 

I muft yield my body to the earth : 

Thus yields the cedar to the axe’s edge, 

Whofe arms gave fhelter to the princely eagle; 

Under whole fhade the ramping lion flept, 

Whofe top branch overpeer’d Jove’s fpreading tree, 

And kept low {limbs from winter’s pow’rful wind. 

r Shakefp. Henry VI. p. in. 

Ce'drjne, adj. [cedrimis, Lat.] Of or belonging to the cedar 
tree 

To CEIL. v. a. IcXlo, Lat.] To overlay, or cover the inner 

roof of a building. . . 

And the greater houfe he ceiled with fir-tree, which he over- 
laid with fine gold. # • 2 f on ‘ 1U * * ' 

How will he, from his houfe ceiled with cedar, be content 

with his Saviour’s lot, not to have where to lay his head 

Decay of Piety . 

CViling. n.f [from ceil.] The inner roof. 

Varnifh makes ceilings not only ftiine, but laft, Bacon . 

And now the thicken’d fky 
Like a dark ceiling flood ; down rufh'd the rain 
impetuous, Milton's Paradife Loft , b. xi. 1 . 743, 
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V;V ‘ cn "he lun by day, or moon by night, 
ot. ...e on ihe polifh’d brafs theh; trembling light, 

1 oc giitt’ring fpecies here and there divide, 

And caft their dubious beams from fide to fide 
Now on the walls, now on the pavement play,. 

And to the ceiling flafli the glaring day. Drydcu's 

Celandine, (greater.) [chelidonium, Lat.] A plant. ' 

i he cup of the flower confifts of two fe es, which fom 
fall away > the flower has four leaves, that are expanded in form 
01 a crofs. It grows wild, and is uied in medicine. Miller 

~E landine, ( the tejfcr , or PileworQ [Aelidoninm minus, Lat ] 
it hath a gram old or granulofe root; the leaves are roun 
ddh; the flower Italics trail upon the ground ; the cup of the 
flower confifts of three leaves. A 

Ce l a tur e. n. f. [ calcium , Lat.] The art of 

cutting in metals. 0 0 

I o CE'LLBRA IE. v. a. [celebro , Lat.] 

1 * To praife ; to commend ; to give praife to ; to make famous. 
The fongs of Sion were pfahns and. pieces of poetry,* that 
adored or celebrated the Supreme Being. Addifon. Spectator. 

I would have him read over the celebrated works of antiquL 
ty, which have flood the teft of fo many different ages. Addifon 

2. To diftinguifh by folemn rites ; to perform folemnly. 

He flew all them that were gone to celebrate the fabbath. 

r 2 Maccab. v. ; 6* 

m Bn the feaft day, the father cometh forth, after divine fer- 
vice, into a large room, where the feaft is celebrated. Bacon, 

3. To mention in a fet or folemn manner, whether of joy or fur- 
row. 

i his paufe of pow’r, ’tis Ireland’s hour to mourn ; 
While England celebrates your fafe return. Dr.ydcn . 

CeleePv.a'tion. n.f [from celebrated) 

1 . Solemn performance ; folemn remembrance. 

Fie laboured to drive forrow from her, and to haften the ce- 
lebration of their marriage. Sichny. 

He {hall conceal it. 

While you are willing it fhall come to note ; 

What time we will our celebration keep. 

According to my birth. Shakefp. Twelfth Night 

During the celebration of this holy facrament, you attend ear-: 
neftly to what is done by the prieft. T oylor. 

2. Praife ; renown ; memorial. 

No more fhall be added in this place, his memory deferving 
a particular celebration , tha/i that his learning, piety and virtue^ 
have been attained by ' few. Clarendon. 

Some of the ancients may be . thought fometimes tohaveufed 
a lefs number of letters, by the celebration of thofe who have add- 
ed to their alphabet. Holder's Elements of Speych. 

Cele'brious. adj. [cclehcr, Lat.] Famous; renowned; noted. 
The Jews, Jerusalem, and the Temple, having been always 
fo celebrious ; yet when, after their captivities, they were de- 
fpoiled of their glory, even then, the Affyrians, Greeks, and 
Romans, honoured, with facrifices, the moil high God, whor$ 
that nation worfhipped. Crew's Cojmologia Sacra. 

Cele'briously. adv. [from celebrious.] In a famous manner. 

Cele'briousness. n.f [from celebrious.] Renown; fame. 

Cele'brity. n.f [celebritas, Lat.] Celebration; fame. 

The manner of her receiving, and the celebrity of the mar-: 
riage, were performed with great magnificence. $ocqn. 

CelUriacic. n.f A fpccics of parfley ; it is alfo called iuniep- 
rooted celery. 

Cele'rity. n.f [celeritas, Lat.] Swiftnefs ; fjpeed ; velocity. 
We very well fee in them, who thus plead, a wonderful cele- 
rity of difeourfe ; for, perceiving at the firft but only fomecauf? 
of fufpicion, and fear left it fhould be evil, they are presently, 
in one and the felf-fame breath, refolved, that what beginning- 
foever it had, there is no poffibility it fhould be good. Hoofer. 

His former cuftom and practice was ever full of forwardness 
and celerity, to make head againft them, Bacon's Henry V II, 

Thus, with imagin’d wings, our fwift feene flies, 

In motion with no lefs celerity _ _ 

Than that of thought. Shakefp . Henry V , 

Three things concur to make a percufllon great ; the bigneG 
the denfity, and the celerity of the body moved. ft l h ') '■ 

Whatever encreafeth the denfity of the blood, even wit rout 
encreafins: its celerity, heats, becaufe a denfer body is hotter than 
a rarer . Arlutlmt on Aliments, 

Ce'lery. n.f A fpecies of parfley ; which fee. 

CELE'STIAL. adj. [celeftis, Lat.] 

j. Heavenly; relating to the fuperiour regions. 

There flay, until the twelve celeftiql figns 

Have brought about their annual reckoning. 

Shakefp. Lovds Labour 

The ancients commonly applied celefttal defcrjptions °i otDr 
climes to their own. Brown's V ulgar Error. , , b. n , c. l 

2. Heavenly ; relating to the blefled ftate. 

Play that fad note 

I nam’d my knell ; whilft I fit meditating - r y.i 

On that celeflial harmony I go to. Shakefp. xienry v 1 

3. Heavenly, with refpedl to excellence, 

Canft thou pretend defire, whom zeal inflain d , 

To worfhip, and a pow’r celeflial nam’d > <r e lemaciu!5 ? 

2 ■ e C ' ? 
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T elemachus, his bloomy face 
Glowing celeflial fweet, with godlike grace. Pope's 

Cele stjaL. n. f. [from the adj.] An inhabitant of heaven. 

Thus affable and mild, the prince precedes, 

And to the dome th’ unknown celejtial leads. P ope's Cdxffey. 

Celestially, adv. [from cclefticl] In a heavenly manner. 

To Cele stif y. v. a. [from celeftis, Lat.] I o'- give fomethiiig 
of heavenly nature to any thing. r 

We fhould affirm, that afi things were in ah tilings, that 
heaven were but earth terreftrified, and earth but heaven celej- 
tified. ; or that each part above had influence upon its affinity be- 
j ow _ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ce'liack. adj. [«»^ the belly.] Relating to the lower belly. 
The blood moving flowly through the celiack and mefentertek 
arteries, produce complaints. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Celibacy, n.f [from e&lebs, Latin.] Single life; unmarried 
ftate. 

I can attribute their numbers to nothing but their frequent 
marriages; for they look on celibacy as an accurfed ftate, and 
generally are married before twenty. Spectator, N° 495. 

By teaching them how to carry themfelves in their relations 
of hufbands and wives, parents and children, they have, with- 
out queflion, adorned the gofprl, glorified God, and benefited 
man, much more than they could have done in the devouteft 
and ftricleft celibacy. Atterbury. 

CUlibate. n.f. [ccelibatus, Lat.] Single life. 

Where polygamy is forbidden, the males oblige themfelves 
to celibate , and then multiplication is hindered. Qraunt. 

CELL, n.f [cella, Lat.] 

1 . A final! cavity or hollow place. 

The brain contains ten thoufand cells. 

In each foine active fancy dwells. Prior. 

Flow thefe for ever, though a monarch reign, 

7 'heir fep’rate cells and properties maintain. Pope. 

2. The cave or little habitation of a religious perfon. 

BefideSj file did intend confeffion 
At Patrick’s cell this even ; and there {lie was not. Shakefp . 

Then did religion in a lazy cell. 

In empty, airy contemplations dwell. Denham. 

3. A finall and clofe apartment in a prifon. 

4. Any fmall place of refidence. 

Mine eyes he clos’d, but open left the cell 
Of fancy, my internal fight. Par. Loft , b. viii. 1 . 460. 

Little bags or bladders, where fluids, or matter of different forts 
are lodged ; common both to animals and plants. j Quincy. 

Cellar, n.f [cella, Lat.] A place under ground, where llores 
are reported. 

If this fellow had lived in the time of Cato, he would, for his 
punifiiment, have been confined to the bottom of a cellar during 
his life. Peacham on Drawing. 

Ce'llArage. n. f. [from cellar .] The part of the buildino- 
which makes the cellars. 

Come on, you hear this fellow in the cellarage. Shakefp. 
I axe care alfo, that it be well watered and wooded ; that it 
have a good afeent to it, which makes a houfe wholefome, and 
^ gives opportunity for cellarage. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Ck llarisi. n.f. [cellanus, Lat.] The butler in a religious 

„ h , oufc - r „ , T , . Dim. 

llular. Giij. [j cillula 5 Lat.J Confining of little cells or ca- 
vities. 

The urine, infinuating itfelf amongft the neighbouring muf- 
cles, and cellular membranes, deftroyed four. Sharp's Sureerv 

.Ce lsitude. n. j. [celjitudo, Lat.] Height. b;,h 

CEMENT. * / [Jnentum, Lat.] ° 

1 . I he matter with which two bodies are made to cohc-e ■ as 

mortar or glue. 3 ‘ ’ 

your temples burned in their cement, and your franchifes 
confined into an augre’s bore. sbai . Coriol 

I here is a cement : compounded of flower, whites of eggs, and 
femes powdered, that becometh hard as marble. Bacon 

/ou may fee divers pebbles, and a cruft of cement or ftone be- 
tw g'' as hard as the pebbles themfelves. Bacon 

evirb t ,0u '' l]atl0,, was made of rough ftone, joined together 
with a moft firm cement-; upon this was laid another laver 

con.ifting Of fmall ftones and cement. Arbuthnot on did 

2, Bond of union in friendfhip. ° ms ' 

Let not the piece of virtue which is fet 
Betwixt us, as the cement of our love, 

I o keep it builded, be the ram to batter. 

n&V CmeM fQOuil1 unite heaven anfeart ,7ghf dffk- 

Look over the whole creation, and 
b i n i° r !hat together all the 7 parts of this’gSd 
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or fine powder, will frffter no" hollownefs within them, though 
they be dry fubftances. Burnet's Theory of the Eat tb; 

■ Edrr.r 

Philips. 
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Cemented all the long contending powers. 

Love with white lead cchuv.ts his wings j 
White lead was fent us to repair 

Two brightest, brittleft earthly things, 

A lady’s face, and china ware. Swift. 

To Cement, v. n. To come into conjunction ; to cohere. 
When a wound is recent, and the parts of it are divided by 
a {harp inftrumtnt, they will, if held in clofe contact for feme 
time, reunite by inofeuiation, and cement like one branch- of a 
tree ingrafted on another. Sharp's Surgery. 

CementaTion. n.f. [from cement.] The act of cementing, 
or uniting with cement. > 

Ce'metery. n. f. [fc'.iy.dftor.] A place where the dead are re- 
pefited. 

The fouls of the dead appear frequently in cemeteries, and 
hover about the places where their bodies are buried, as ftill 
hankering about their old brutal pleafures, and deliring again to 
enter the body. Addifon. Spectator, N° 90. 

Cen, and Cin, denote kinsfolk ; fo Cinulph is a help to his kin- 
. dred ; Cinehelm , a protector of his kinsfolk ; Cinburg , the de- 
fence of his kindred ; Cinric , powerful in kindred. 

Gil fou's Camden. 

Ce natory. adj. [from ceno, to fup, Lat.] Relating to flipper. 
7 'he Romans walhed, were anointed, and wore a cenatory 
garment ; and the fame was pra&ifed by the Jews. 

Bi-own' s V ulgar Errours. 

CenoeiTical. adj. [ttoT^ and Living in community. 

7 hey have multitudes of religious orders, black and gray, 
eremitical and cenobiiical, and nuns; Stilling f eet.- 

Cenotaph, n.f. [%£>&> and'idpO ) .] A monument for one bu- 
ried elfewhere. 

Priam, to whom the ftory was unknown,- 
As dead, deplor’d his metamorphos’d Ton ; 

A cenotaph his name and title kept. 

And Hector round the tomb with all his brothers wept. 

# Drydcn's Fablds. 

1 he Athenians, when they loft any men at lea, railed a ce- 
notaph, or empty monument. Notes on Odyffey .- 

Cense, n.f [cenfus, Lat.] Publick rates. 

We fee what floods of treafure have flowed into Europe by 
that adlion ; fo that the cenfe, or rates of Chriftendom, areraif- 
^ ed imee ten times, yea twenty times told. Bacon . 

1 o CENSE, v. a. [encenfer. Ft.] To perfume with odours. 

The Salii fling, and cenfe his altars round 
With Saban flmoke, their heads with poplar bound. Dry den* 

Grmeus was near, and caft a furious look 
On the fide-altar, cens'd with flacred flmoke. 

And bright with flaming fires. Dryden. 

Ce'nser. n.f. [encenfoir, Fr.J The pan or veffiel in which in- 
cenle is burned. 

Here’s flnip, and nip, and cut, and flifh, and flufti. 

Like to a cenjer in a barber’s {hop. 

. . Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew* 

Antoninus gave pic-ty in his money, like a lady with a cenfer 
before an altar. Peacham onDraM 

Or in cenfe clouds, 

Fuming from golden cenfers, hid the mount. Par . LoflA vii 
Ce'nsor. n.f [cenfer, Lat.] J 9 

1. An officer of Rome, who had the power of correclino- man - 
ners. 

2. One who is given to cenfure and exprobation. 

Ill-natur’d cenfors of the prefent ao-e. 

And fond of all tiie follies of the paft. RoCcommcn 

fhe molt fevere cenfer cannot but he pleafed with the pro- 
d.gahtyof Ins w.t though, at the fame time, he could have 
wifhed, that the mafter of it had been a better man , IT Vj 
Crn-soW adj. [from confer.] Relating to the cenfoi. 

As the chancery had the pretorian power for equity, fo the 

giee ofTapifal ! ’ ^ fOT ^ ^ 

Censo'rious. adj. [from Bacmi s V «- 

1. Addided to cenfure ; fevere; full of invedlives. 

. . not f< ?° man y brieve no religion to be pure, but whnt 
intemperately rigid r no zeal to be^fpiritual, but wta? S 
nous, or vindicative ? uiut is unfe- 

O ! let my prefence make my travels lioflt fynit. 

And potent Venus {hall exalt my name ° 
c ^boye the rumours of cenforious fame. n • 

2 - aZIZI M f bef ?- re the ot> j ea of "pwck w - 
bou,f ° pmt ,nclmes > to / bc r fori ° use f^ nei s h - 

3- Sometimes on. ' ^mement of the Mind. 

He treated all his inferiours of the clergy with a mift t,,. q.- 
fted pride; was rigoroufly and univerfiillv ro r • * a n6li- 

brethren of the gown. } umverf ‘ J V upon all his 

Crnso'riously. adv. rfrom cenCoriom T„ r 
^ manner. L J ^ In a refleaing 

Censo'riousness. n./ [from oendrioml n-r r- 
proach; habit of reproaching. J 1 D * r?ofmon t0 
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Sournefs of difpofition, and rudenefs of behaviour, cenfori - 
oufnefs and finifter interpretation of things, all crofs and dif- 
tafteful humours, render the converfation of men grievous and 
uneafy to one another. Tillotfon. 

CeNsorship. n.f. [from cenfor.] 

1 . The office of a cenfor. 

2. 7 he time in which the office of cenfor is born. 

It was brought to Rome in th ecenf'orjkip of Claudius. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. iii. c. T2. 
CeNsurable. adj. [from cenfure.] Worthy of cenfure; blame- 
able ; culpable. 

A fmall miftake may leave upon the mind the lafting me- 
mory of having been taunted for lbmething cenjurable. Locke. 
CeNsurableness. n.f. [from cenjurable .] Blamablenefs ; liable 
to be cenfured. 

CE'NSURE. n.f. [ cenfura , Latin.] 

1. Blame; reprimand; reproach. 

Enough for half the greateft of thefe days, 

T o ’fcape my cenfure, not cxpedl my praife. Pope . 

2. Judgment ; opinion. 

Madam, and you, my filler, will you go 
To give your cenfures in this weighty bufinefs? 

Shakefp. Richafd III. 

3. Judicial fentence. 

To you, lord governour. 

Remains the cenfure of this hellilh villain. Shakefp. Othello. 

4. A fpiritual punilhment infli&ed by fome ecclefiaftical judge. 

Aylijfe's Par ergon. 

Upon the unfuccefsfulnefs of milder medicaments, ufe that 
llronger phyfick, the cenfures of the church. Hammond. 

To CeNsure. v. a. [ cenfurer, Fr.] 

1. To blame ; to brand publickly. 

The like cenfurings and defpilings have embittered the fpirits, 
and whetted both the tongues and pens of learned men one a- 
gainll another. Sander [on. 

2. To condemn by a judicial fentence. 

CeNsurer. n.f. [from cenfure.'] He that blames ; he that re- 
proaches. 

We mull not Hint 
Our necelfary adlions, in the fear 

To cope malicious cenfurers. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

A llatefman, who is polfell of real merit, Ihould look upon 
his political cenfurers with the fame negleft, that a good writer 
regards his criticks. Addifon , Freeholder , N° 17. 

Cent. n.f. [centum, Lat. a hundred.] A hundred; as, five per 
cent , that is, five in the hundred. 

CeNtaur. n.f. [centaurus, Lat.] 

1. A poetical being, fuppofed to be compounded of a man and a 
horfe. 

Down from the walle they are centaury though women all 
above. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The idea of a centaur has no more falfehood in it, than the 
name centaur. Locke . 

Feats, Thelfalian centaurs never knew. 

And their repeated wonders {hake the dome. Thomfon. 

2 . The archer in the zodiack. . 

The chearlefs empire of the sky. 

To Capricorn, the Centaur archer yields. Thomfon . 

CeN taury, (greater.) [ centaurium majus, Lat.] A plant. 

It is one of the plant cs capitula , or of thole plants whole 
flowers are colledled into a head, as the thiftle, and hath 
a perennial root ; its leaves are without fpines, and are faw- 
ed on the edges ; the cup of the flower is fquamofe, but hath 
no fpines ; the florets are large and fpacious. One of the i Tpe- 
cies, having cut leaves, is ufed in medicine. Miller. 

CVntaury, (lejfer.) [centaurium minus, Lat.] 

The leaves grow by pairs, oppofite to each other ; the flowers 
confill of one leaf, funnel lhaped, and divided into five acute 
fegments ; they grow on the tops of the llalks in clullers ; the 
feed velfel is of a cylindrick form, and is divided into two cells, 
wherein many fmall feeds are contained. It grows wild, and 

is ufed in medicine. M dkr. 

Add pounded galls, and rofes dry. 

And with Cecropian thyme llrong fcented centaury. Dryden. 
Centenary. ». f [centenarius, Lat.] The number of a hun- 

df In every centenary of years from the creation, feme fmall a- 

batementlhould have been made. _ Hakewdl m Providence. 

Cente'simal. n. f. [centejimus, Latin.] Hundredth; the next 
fiep of progreffion after decimal in the anthmetick of frac- 

U °The negleft of a few centeftmah in the fide of the cube, 
would bring it to an equality with the cube of 

Centifo'lious. adj. [from centum and folium, Lat.] Having 
an hundred leaves. . . r • r ci 

Ce'ntipede. n.f [from centum and^r.] A _P oir, ™ 0 “ s 

in the Weft Indies, commonly called by the Engl ifh for y g . 
CE'NTO. n.f. [cento, Lat.] A compofition formed by joining 

ferapes from other authours. - , 

It is quilted, as it were, out of ftireds of divers poets, fuch as 
fcholar^ call sl cento. Camden’s Remains. 
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If any man think the poem a cento , our poet will but ha\> 
done the fame in jeft which Boileau did in earneft. C 

. Advertifement to Pope's Dunciad 

Central, adj. [from centre.] Relating to die centre - con- 
taining the centre. 

There is now, and was then, a fpace or cavity in the central 
parts of it ; lo large as to give reception to that mighty mafs 

of water. . Woodward’s Natural Hi/lor v. 

Umbriel, a dusky melancholy fprite, J 

Down to the central earth, his proper feene, 

Repairs. Pope’s Rape of the Lock- 

Ce ntrally. adv. [from central.] With regard to the centre* 
Though one of the feet moll commonly bears the weight 
yet we fee that the whole weight refts centrally upon it. 

Dryden' s Dufrefrm. 

CENTRE, n.f. [centrum, Lat.] The middle; that which is 
equally diftant from all extremities. 

The heav’ns themfelves, the planets, and this centre, 
Obferve degree, priority, and place. 

Shakefp. Troilus and Crejfda. 
If we frame an image of a round body all of fire, the flame 
proceeding from it, would diffufe itfelf every way ; fo that the 
fource, ferving for the centre there, would be round about an 
huge fphere of fire and light. Digby on Bodies. 

To Ce'ntre. v. a. [from the noun.] To place on a centre ; 
to fix as on a centre. 

One foot he centred, and the other turn’d 
Round through the vail profundity oblcure. 

Milton's ParadiJ'e Lofl , b. vii. /. 228. 
By thy each look, and thought, and care, ’tis fhown, 
Thy joys are centred all in me alone. Pr ior. 

He may take a range all the world over, and draw in all that 
wide air and circumference of fin and vice, and centre it in his 
own breaft. South . 

O impudent, regardful of thy own, 

Whofe thoughts are centred on thyfelf alone ! Dryden. 
To Centre, v. n. 

1. To reft on ; to repofe on ; as bodies when they gain an equi- 
librium ; to meet in a point, as lines in a centre. 

Where there is no vifible truth wherein to centre, errour is 
as wide as men’s fancies, and may wander to eternity. 

Decay of Piety. 

What hopes you had in Diomede, lay down ; 

Our hopes muft centre on ourfelves alone. Dryderis JEneid. 
The common acknowledgments of the body will at length 
centre in him, who appears fincerely to aim at the common be- 
nefit. Atterbury. 

It was attefted by the vifible centring of all the old prophe- 
cies in the perfon ofChrift, and by the completion of thefe pro- 
phecies fince, which he himfelf uttered. Atterbury . 

2. To be placed in the midft or centre. 

As God in heav’n 

Is centre, yet extends to all ; fo thou. 

Centring , receiv’ft from all thofe orbs. Par. Lofl, b. ix, 
CeN trick, adj. [from centre.] Placed in the centre. 

Some that have deeper digg’d in mine than I, 

Say, where his centrick happinefs doth lie. Donne. 

Centrifugal, adj. [from centrum and fugio, Lat.] Having 
the quality acquired by bodies in motion, of receding from the 
centre. 

They deferibed an hyperbola, by changing the centripetal 
into a centrifugal force. Cheyne’s Philojophical Principles. 

CbNTRi'petal. adj. [from centrum and peto, Lat.] Having a 
tendency to the center ; having gravity. 

The direction of the force, whereby the planets revolve in 
their orbits, is towards their centres ; and this force may be 
very properly called attractive, in refpect of the central body, 
and centripetal, in refpedt of the revolving body; Cheyne. 

Ce'ntry. ) SeeSENTINEL . 

SeNtry. 5 

The thoughtlefs wits {hall frequent forfeits pay, 

Who ’gainft the centrys box difeharge their tea. Cay. 

CeNtuple. adj. [centuplex, Lat.] An hundred fold. 

To Centuplicate, v. a. [centupli cation, of centum and plica, 
Lat.] To make a hundred fold ; to repeat a hundred times. V. 
To Centu'riate. v. a. [centurio, Lat.] 1 o divide into hun- 
dreds. , 

Centuria'tor. n.f. [from century.] A name given to ni- 
torians, who diftinguilh times by centuries ; which is generally 

the method of ecclefiaftical hiftory. , 

The centuriatorsoi Magdeburg were the nrft that difcovered 
this grand impofture. _ _ ^ylifles Pa? ergon. 

CentuNion, n.f. [centurio, Latin.] A military officer amo 0 
the Romans, who commanded an hundred men. 

Have an army ready, fay you ?— A moil royal one. . 
centurions, and their charges, diftin6lly billeted alrea y in 
entertainment, and to be on foot at an hour |^X^. 

CE'NTURY. n.f. [centuria, Lat.] < , 

1. A hundred ; ufually employed to fpecify time; as, the fecon 

^The nature of eternity is fuch, that, though our joys, ate 
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tinue new. . , 

And now time’s whiter fenes is begun, Dnden. 

Which in foft untunes fhall fmoothly run. done 

The lifts of biflrops are filled with greater numbers than one 

would expea S but the fucceffion was quick in the three firft 

Zuries, becaufe the bilhop very often ended m the martyr 

Addifon on the Cln ijlian Religion. 

2 It is fometimes ufed Amply for a hundred 

Romulus, as you may read, did divide the Romans into 

tribes, and the tribes into centuries or hundreds. Spenfer . 

With wild woodleaves and weeds I have ftrew’d his grave, 

And on it faid a century of pray’rs, 0 1 1 a. r ^ 

Such as I can, twice o’er. I’ll weep anc I figh Shakefp Cymb. 
CEOL. An initial in the names of men, which fignifies aflnp or 
veflel, fuch as thofe that the Saxons landed in. Gibfon s Camden. 
Ce'phalalgy. n. f [xa^a^.] The headach. _ 1 • 

Cepha'lick. adj. '[*f»fci.] That which is medicinal to the 

Cephalick medicines are all fuch as attenuate the blood, fo as 
to make it circulate eafily through the capillary vefiels of the 
k ra j n> Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

I drefled him up with foft folded linen, dipped in a cephalick 
balfam. . , tVifeman. 

CERA'SPES. n.f [x H *rk.] A ferpent having horns, or iup- 
pofed to have them. 

Scorpion, and afp, and amphifbena dire, 

Cerafles horn’d, hydrus, and elops drear. Par. Lofl, b. x. 
Ce'rate. n. f [cera, Lat. wax.] A medicine made of wax, 
which, with oil, or fome fofter fubftance, makes a confiftence 
fofter than a plaifter. . fhiincy. 

Ce'rated. adj . [ceratus, Lat.] Waxed; covered with wax. 
To CERE. v. a. [from cera , Lat. wax.] H o wax. 

You ought to pierce the fkin with a needle, and ftrong 
brown thread, cered about half an inch from the edges of the 
lips. . Wifeman. 

Ce'rebel. v f [cerebellum, Lat.] Part of the brain. 

In the head of man, the bafe of the brain and cerebel, yea, of 
the whole fcull, is fet parallel to the horizon. Derham. 

Ce'recloth. n.f. [from cere and cloth.] Cloth fmeared over 
with glutinous matter, ufed to wounds and bruifes. 

The ancient Egyptian mummies were {hrowded in a num- 
ber of folds of linen, befmeared with gums, in manner of cere- 
cloth. Bacon. 

Ce'rement. n.f. [from cera, Lat. wax.] Cloaths dipped in 
melted wax, with which dead bodies were infolded when they 
were embalmed. 

Let me not burft in ignorance, but tell, 

Why canonized bones, hearfed in earth. 

Have burft their cerements ? Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Ceremo'nial. adj. [from ceremony.] 

1. Relating to ceremony, or outward rite. 

What mockery will it be, 

To want the bridegroom, when the prieft attends. 

To fpeak the ceremonial rites of marriage ? 

Shakefp. ’Taming of the Shrew. 
We are to carry it from the hand to the heart, to improve a 
ceremonial nicety into a fubftantial duty, and the modes of ci- 
vility into the realities of religion. South. 

Chrift did take away that external ceremonial worfiiip that 
was among the Jews. Stillingfleet. 

2 . Formal ; obfervant of old forms. 

Oh monftrous, fuperftitious puritan. 

Of refin’d manners, yet ceremonial man. 

That when thou meet’ft one, w’ith enquiring eyes 
Doft fearch, and, like a needy broker, prize 
The filk and gold he wears. Donne. 

With dumb pride, and a fet formal face, 

He moves in the dull ceremonial track. 

With Jove’s embroider’d coat upon his back. Dryden. 
Ceremonial, n.f. [from ceremony.] 

1. Outward form ; external rite. 

The only condition that could make it prudent for the cler- 
gy, to alter the ceremonial, or any indifferent part, would be a 
tefolution in the legiflature to prevent new fe£ls. Swift. 

2. 7 he order for rites and forms in the Romifti church. 
Ceremonialness, n.f [from ceremonial.] The quality of be- 
ing ceremonial ; over much ufe of ceremony. 

CeremoNious. adj. [from ceremony.] 

1. Confiding of outward rites. 

Under a different oeconomy of religion, God was more ten- 

c £ r ar *d ceremonious part of his worfiiip. South. 

2. rullof ceremony; awful. 

O, the facrifice. 

How ceremonious , folemn, and unearthly, 

•3 A«.n?'’. th ’u ffer ‘ ng! , Shakefp. Winter's Talc. 

3. Attentive to the outward rites of religion. 

You are too fenfelefs obftinate, my lord ; 

1 00 cer>emfl iws, Jtnd traditional. Shakefp. Richard III. 
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4. Civil ; according to the ftria rules of civility ; formally re~ 

^ They have a fet of ceremonious phrafes, that run through all 
ranks and degrees among them. Addifon. Guard. N 3 1044 

5. Obfervant of the rules of civility. 

Then let us take a ceremonious leave; 

And loving farewel of our feveral friends. Shakefp. R. 111 . 

6. Civil and formal to a fault. 

The old caitiff was grown fo ceremonious, as he would needs 
accompany me fome miles in my way. Sidney, b. u. 

Ceremoniously, adv. [from ceremonious.] In a ceremonious 
manner ; formally ; refpedful. 

Ceremonioufy let us prepare 
Some welcome for the miftrefs ol the houfe. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

CeremoNiousness. n.f. [from ceremonious.] Fondnefs of ce- 
remony ; ufmg too much ceremony. 

CE'REMONY. n.f [ceremonia, Lat.] 

1. Outward rite; external form in religion. 

Bring her up to the high altar, that file may 
The facred ceremonies partake. Spenfer s Epithalamium. 

He is fuperftitious grown of late, 

Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantafy, of dreams, and ceremonies. Shakefp. J. C o' far . 
Difrobe the images. 

If you find them deck’d with ceremony. Shakefp. J. Cafar . 

2. Forms of civility. 

The fauce to meat is ceremony ; 

Meeting were bare without it. Shakefp. Macbeth: 

Not to ufe ceremonies at all, is to teach others not to ufe them 
again, and fo diminifh refpedl to himfelf. Bacon. 

3. Outward forms of ftate. 

What art thou, thou idle ceremony ? 

What kind of god art thou, that fufter’ft more 
Of mortal grief, than do thy worfhippers ? 

Art thou aught elfe but place, degree, and form ? 

Shakefp. Henry V. 

A coarfer place. 

Where pomp and ceremonies enter’d not, 

Where greatnefs was {hut out, and bignefs well forgot. 

Dryden' s Fables . 

CeNote. n.f The fame with cerate ; which fee. 

In thofe which are critical, a cerate of oil of olives, with 
white wax, hath hitherto ferved my purpofe. Wifeman. 

CERTAIN, adj. [certus, Lat.] 

1. Sure; indubitable; unqueftionable ; undoubted; that which 
cannot be queftioned, or denied. 

This it is equally certain of, whether thefe ideas be more or 
lefs general. Locke. 

Thofe things are certain among men, which cannot be de- 
nied, without obftinacy and folly. Tillotfon. 

2. Refolved ; determined. 

However I with thee have fix’d my lot, 

Certain to undergo like doom of death, 

Confort with thee. Milton's Par. Lofl, b. ix. I 953. 

3. In an indefinite fenfe, fome ; as, a certain man told me this. 

How bad foever this fafhion mayjuftly be accounted, certain 
of the fame countrymen do pals far beyond it. Carew’ s Survey. 

I got them in my country’s fervice, when 
Some certain of your brethren roar’d, and ran 
From noife of our own drums. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Let there be certain leather bags made of feveral bignefies, 
which, for the matter of them, fhould be tradable. Wilkins. 

4. Undoubting ; put paft doubt. 

This form before Alcyone prefent. 

To make her certain of the fad event. Dryden. 

Ce'rtainly. adv. [from certain.] 

1. Indubitably; without queftion ; without doubt. 

Certainly he that, by thofe legal means, cannot be fecured, 
can be much lefs fo by any private attempt. Decay of Piety . 

W hat piecife colledion of fimple ideas, modefty or fruga- 
lity {land for, in another s ufe, is not fo certainly known. Locke. 

2. Without fail. 

Certainness. n.f. [from certain.] The fame with certainty. 
CeNtainty. n.f [from certain.] 

1. Exemption from doubt. 

Certainty is the perception of the agreement or difapreement 
of our ideas. 0 > , 

2 . That which is real and fixed. 

Doubting things go ill, often hurts more 

Than to be fure they do ; for certainties 

Or are paft remedies, or timely knowing;. 

The remedy then born. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Certes. afo. [artesi F r.j Certainly; in truth ; in looth : an 
old word. 

Certes, Sir Knight, ye’ve been too much to blame 
Thus for to blot the honour of the dead, 

And with foul cowardice his carcafe fhame 
Whole living hands immortaliz’d his name’. Fairy 9 b ii 
For, certes, thefe are people of the ifiand. Shakefp. ’Tempift. 
Certes, our authours are to blame. Hud, bras 
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Certificate, n.f [certificate low Lat. he certifies.] 

1. H writing made in a-ny court, to give notice to another court 

of any thing done therein. c , 

2. Any teftimony. 6 ' 

A certificate of poverty is as good as a protection. L’Eflr . 

1 can bung cei tificateS) that I behave myfelf foberly before 

company. Addifion. Spectator, N Q 577. 

To Certify, v a . [certifier, Fr.] ^ “ 

i« To give certain information of. 

nr 1 ^ Enghfh embafladours returned out of Flanders from 
Maximilian, and certified the king, that he was not to hope for 
any aid from him. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

I ms is defigned to certify thofe things that are confirmed of 

Gods favour. Hammond' s Fundamentals. 

2 . it has of before the thing told. 

LERi 7 ORA RI. n. /. [Latin.] A writ i filling out of the chan- 
Cc *^ U P the iccords of a caufe therein depending, that 
jultice may be done ; upon complaint made by bill, that the 
pai tv, who leeks the laid writ, hath received hard dealino- in 
the laid court. cL/. 

Ce r iiiude. n.f. [certrtudo, l, at.] Certainty; freedom from 
doubt. 

They thought at firft they dream’d ; for ’twas offence 

AV ith them, to queftion certitude of fenfe. Dry den. 

T. here can be no ?najus and minus in the certitude we have of 
things, whether by mathematick demonftration, or any other 
way of conference. _ Crew’s Cofmologia Sacra , h. ii. r. iv. § 2. 

Cervical, adj. [cervicahs, Lat.] Belonging to the neck. 

I he aorta bending a little upwards, fends forth the cervical 
and axillary arteries ; the reft turning down again, forms the 

defending trunk. Cheynes Philofophical Principles. 

Geru'lean. 1 .. r . _ 

Ceru'leous. y djm C&rAeus, Lat.] Blue; % coloured. 

It afforded a folution, with, now and then, a light touch of 
fty ccloui, but nothing near fo high as the ceruleous tincture of 

lllver * Boyle. 

» From thee the faphire folid ether takes, 

Its hue cerulean. Thomfon’ s Summer . 

Ceruli'fick. adj. [from ceruleous.'] Having the power to pro- 
duce a blue colour. 

^ I he leveral fpecies of rays, as the rubifick, cerulifick , and 
others are feparated one from another. Grew's Cofinol. Sacra. 

CERUMEN, n.f [Latin.] The wax or excrement of the 
ear. 

Ce'ruse. n.f. [cerujfa, Lat.] White lead. 

A preparation of lead with vinegar, which is of a white co- 
lour; whence many other things, refembling it in that parti- 
cular, are by chymifts called cerufe , as the cerufe of antimony, 
and the like. fjuincy. 

Cesa'rian. adj. [from Cafar.] 

7 he Cefiarian Section is cutting a child out of the womb ei- 
ther dead or alive, when it cannot otherwife be delivered. 
Which circumftance, it is faid, firft gave the name of Ccefar 
to the Roman family fo called. bfiuincy. 

CESS. n. f. [probably corrupted from cenfe ; See Cense; though 
imagined by Junius to be derived from faifire , to feize.] 

1. A levy made upon the inhabitants of a place, rated according 
to their property. 

The like ccfs is alfo charged upon the country fometimes for 
victualling the foldiers, when they lie in garrifen. Spenfer. 

2 . The act of laying rates. 

3. [from ceffe, hr.] It feemsto have been ufed by Shakcfpeare for 
bounds, or limits. 

1 pr’ythee, Tom, beat Cutts’s faddle, put a few flocks in the 
point ; the poor jade is wrung in the withers out of all cefis. 

Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

To Cess. v. a. [from the noun.] To rate ; to lay charge on. 

We are to confider how much land there is in all Ulfter, 
that, according .to the quantity thereof, we may cefis the faid 
rent, and allowance iffuing thereout. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Cessation, n.f. [cejfatlo, Lat.] 

1. A ftop ; a reft; a vacation. 

The day was yearly obferved for a feftival, by ccffation from 
lauour, and by reforting to church. Hayward. 

True piety, without cejfation toft 

By theories, the practick part is loft. Denham. 

There had been a mighty confufion of things, an interrup- 
tion and perturbation of the ordinary courfe, and a cejfation 
and fufpenfion of the laws of nature. Woodward’ s Nat. Hijl. 

The rifing of a parliament is a kind of cejfation from poli- 
ticks. Addifion. Freeholder , N p 55. 

The ferum, which is mixed with an alkali, being poured out 
to that which is mixed with an acid, raifeth an effervefcence; at 
th 0 cejfation of which, the Salts of which the acid was compofed, 
will be regenerated. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. A paufe of hoftility, without peace. 

When the fuccours of the poor proteftants in Ireland were 
diverted, I was intreated to get them fome refpite, by a cejfa- 
tion. . K. Charles. 

CESS A' V IT. 71.fi [Latin.] 

A writ that lies upon this general ground, that the perfon, 
againft whom it is brought, hath, for two years, omitted to 
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perform filch fa-vice, or pay f uc h rent, as lie is obliged bv hi 
tenure, arid hath not, upon his land or tenement 0 fi,ffl- S 

goods or chattels to be diftrained. ’ * cient 

Cessiei'litv. n.f [from cede, cejfum , Latin.] The auahn r 
receding, or giving way, without ref, fiance. ^ ° f 

It the fubjea ftrucken be of a proportionate alTAilU ■ 
feems to dull and deaden the ftroke ; whereas if the tifna (L" 

greater effet **““ *° ^ "° forCC ’ but t0 ^ l 

Cf'ssiEi E. adj. [from cede, cejfum, Lat] Eaf/to give way^' 
If t,.e parts ot the ftrucken body be fo eafily cefjible as wifi, 
out difficulty the ftroke can divide them, then it ewers into 
a body, till it has fpent its force. Dipbv on the <? ; 

Cession, n.f. [cefficn,^. ceffio, Lat.] ** “ ** 

1. Retreat; the act of giving way. 

. ® ou,ld :s not produced without fome refiftance either in the 
air or the body percufled ; for if there be a mere yielding 
>», it produceth no found. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/!. & , , - 

2. Resignation j the act of yielding up or quitting to another. 

A parity in their council would make and fecure the befl: 

peace they can with France, by a cejfion of Flanders to that 
crown, in exchange for other provinces. Tetnble 

Ce 'ss io nary. adj. [from cejfion.] As a cejfionary bankrupt, one 
who has delivered up all his effects. Martin. 

Ce SoMent. n.f. [Irom cefis.] An afleffment or tax. Dirt 
Censor. »-/‘[from cejj'o , Lat.] 

In law, he that ceafeth or negle&eth fo long to perform a 
duty belonging to him, as that by his cefs, or celling, he incur- 
reth the dangei of law, and hath, or may have, the writ ceffa- 
vit bi ought againft him. Where it is faid the tenant ceffeth, 
fuch phrafe is to be underftood, as if it were faid, the tenant 
ceffeth to do that which he ought, or is bound to do by his 
land or tenement. Coved. 

CE'STUS. n.f. [Latin.] The girdle of Venus. 

Venus, without any ornament but her own beauties, not fo 
much as her own cejlus. Addifion. Spectator, N° 425. 

Cet a'ceous. adj. [from cetc , whales, Lat.] Of the whale kind. 
Such fifties as have lungs or refpi ration, are not without the 
wezzon, as whales and cetaceous animals. Brawn’s Vulg. Err. 

He hath created variety of thefe cetaceous fifties, which con- 
vene chiefly in the northern feas, whofe whole body being en- 
compaffed round with a copious fat or blubber, it is enabled to 
abide the greateft cold of the fea-water. Ray on the Creation. 
C faut. A note in the fcale of mufick. 

Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 

A re, to plead Hortenfio’s paflion ; 

B mi Bianca, take him for thy lord, 

C faut , that loves with all affection. 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew . 
CH has, in words purely Engl ifti, or fully naturalized, the found 
of tch ; a peculiar pronunciation, which it is hard to deferibe 
in words. In fome words derived from the French, it has the 
found of Jh, as chaife ; and, in fome derived from the Greek, 
the found of k, as cholerick. 

Chace. See Chase. 

Chad. n.f. A fort of fiSh. 

Of round fifli there are brit, fprat, whiting, chad, eels, 
congar, millet. Carew s Survey of Carnival, 

To CHAFE, v. a. [cchaujfer, Fr.] 

1. To warm with rubbing. 

They laid him upon fome of their garments, and fell to rub 
and chafe him, till they brought him to recover both breath, the 
fervant, and warmth, the companion of living. Sidney. 

Atlaft, recovering heart, he does begin 
To rub her temples, and to chafe her skin. Fairy b. i. 

Soft, and more foft, at ev’ry touch it grew ; 

Like pliant wax, when chafing hands reduce 
The former mafs to form, and frame to ufe. Dryden. 

2. To heat. 

Have I not heard the fea, puff’d up with winds. 

Rage like ail angry boar, chafed with fweat ? Shakefp. 

3. To perfume. 

Lilies more white than fnow. 

New fall’n from heav’n, with violets mix’d, did grow ; 
Whofe feent fo chaf’d the neighbour air, that you 
Would furely fwear Arabick fpices grew. Suckling. 

4. To make angry. 

Her interceflion chaf’d him fo, 

When file for thy repeal was fuppliant, 

That to clofe prifon he commanded her. Shakefp. 

An offer of pardon more chafed the rage of thofe, who were 
refolved to live or die together. Sir John Hayward. 

For all that he was inwardly chafed with the heat of youth 
and indignation, againft his own people as well as the Rhodi- 
ans, he moderated himfelf betwixt his own rage, and the of- 
fence of his foldiers. Knolles’ s Hijlory of the Tutks. 

This chaf’d the boar, his noftrils flames expire, 

And his red eyeballs roll with living fire. Dryden. 

To Chafe, v. n. 

I . To rage ; to fret ; to fume ; to rave ; to boil. 

Therewith he ’gan full terribly to roar, ^ 

And chaf’d at that indignity right fore. Spenfer s Hub. 



CHA 

Mv husband wiU not rejoice fo much at the aMeoU J- 

Ci,ff • as he will chafe at the doftors marrying my da “gn? r - 
i.att, as nc w j oftVmdfor. 

Be lion nettled, proud, and take no care. 

Who chafes, who frets, or where confp^are^ 

How did they fume, and ftamp, and roar, and chafe , 

And fwear ; not Addifon himfelf was lafe. 

2. To fret againft any thing. 

Once upon a raw and gufty day, 

The troubled Tyber chafing with his fhores. Shakejp. j. CccJ. 

The murmuring furge. 

That on th’ unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes. 

Cannot be heard fo high. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Chafe, n.f. [from the verb.] A heat; a rage; a fury ; a pai- 
fion ; a fume ; a pett; a fret; a ftorm. 

When Sir Thomas More was Speaker or the parliament, 
with his wifdom and eloquence, he fo crofied a purpofe of car- 
dinal Wolfey’s, that the cardinal, in a chafe, fentfor him to 
Whitehall. . Camden’s Remains. 

At this the knight grew high in chafe, 

And flaring furioufly on Ralph, 

He trembled. Hudibras , p. ii. c. ii. 

Chafe-wax. n.f. An officer belonging to the lord high chan- 
cellor, who fits the wax for the Sealing of writs. Hands. 

Cha'fer. n.f. [ceapoji, Sax. kever, Dutch.] An infect; a fort 
of yellow beetle. 

Cha'fery. n. f. A forge in an iron mill, where the iron is 
wrought into complete bars, and brought to perfection. 

Phillips’s World of Words. 

CHAFF, n.f. [ceap, Sax. kafi, Dutch.] 

1. The hufks of corn that are feparated by threfhing and win- 
nowing. 

We fliall be winnow’d with fo rough a wind. 

That ev’n our corn fliall feem as light as chaff. 

And good from bad find no partition. Shakefp. Henry IV . 

Pleafure with inftrudtion Should be join’d; 

So take the corn, and leave the chaff behind. Dryden. 

He Set before him a Sack of wheat, as it had been juft threfh- 
ed out of the Sheaf; he then bid him pick out the chaff from 
among the corn, and lay it afide by itfelf. Spectator, N° 291. 

2. It is ufed for any thing worthlefs. 

To CHATFER. v. n. [kaujfen. Germ, to buy.] To treat about 
a bargain ; to haggle ; to bargain. 

Nor rode himfelf to Paul’s, the publick fair. 

To chaffer for preferments with his gold. 

Where bifliopricks and finecures are fold. Dryden 9 s Fables. 
The chaffering with diffenters, and dodging about this or 
t’other ceremony, is but like opening a few wickets, and leav- 
ing them a-jar. Swift. 

In disputes with chairmen, when your mafter fends you to 
chaffer with them, take pity, and tell your mafter that they will 
not take a farthing le/s. Swift. 

To Cha'ffer. v. a. [The a£Hve fenfe is obfolete.] 

I- To buy. 

He chaffer’d chairs in which churchmen were Set, 

^ And breach of laws to privy farm did let. Spenfer. 

2 . To exchange. 

Approaching nigh, he never ftaid to greet, 

Ne chaffer words, proud courage to provoke. Fairy ghieen. 

ChaVferer. n.f. [from chaffer.] A buyer; bargainer; pur- 
chafer. 

Cha’ffern. n.f [from ef chauffer, Fr. to heat.] A veffel for 
heating water. DiSt. 

Cha'ffery. n.f [from chaffer.] Traffick; the pra&ice of 
buying and felling. 

'Fhe third is, merchandize and chaff ery , that is, buy i no- anc 1 

r fe,1 / n S- r Spenfer’ s State of Ireland. 

Cha f finch, n.f [from chaff and finch.] A bird fo called, be- 
caufe it delights in chaff, and is by fome much admired for its 

for !£; Phillips’s World of Words. 

the chaffinch, and other Small birds, are injurious to fome 

p LT 1U / tS * ,. . Mortimer’ s Husbandry. 

ha ffless. adj. [from chaff.] Without chaff. 

The love I bear him, 

Made me to fan you thus ; but the gods made you, 

Unl.ke aft “ihers “ Sbatefp. Cymbeline. 

Cha ffwssd. n [gnaphakwn, Lat] An herb; the fame with 
cudweed-, which fee. 

CHA lT ft Like chaff; full of chaff; light. 

t , n ‘ l ftlaW f, be ‘S ’ 1 anu cha ff > ’> and held at a reafonable dif- 
tance, they wiU not rife unto the middle. Brown’s Vulgar Err 

Cha fingdish n.f. from chafe and dijhf A veffel to make 
any thmg hot in ; a portable grate for coals. 6 

fake proof of the incorporation of Silver and tin in eaual 

?on"eduo’ Will , endure &e ordin ary fire which V 

S cha fi n gdfes, pofnets, and fuch other filver veffels. 

ChagrPn n r Yrhn • T7 1 Til 7 P> acQ n s Phy final Remains. 
fnir ill humour ; vexation; fret- 


fulne^; peevifhnefs. 

TuTr T’ n nd t0Uch BeIinda with chagrin ; 
1 hat fm S le ^ gives half die world the Spleen. 


Pope. 


CHA 

I grieve with the old, for fo many additional inconvenlen- 
cies and chagrins, more than their fmall remain ot hie learned 

deffined to undergo. 5 Laters ’ 

To Chacri'n. v. a. [ebagriner, Fr.] To vex; to put out o 
temper ; to teaze ; to make uneafy. 

CHAIN, n.f [chainc, Fr.] 

j. A Series of links faftened one within another: 

And Pharaoh took off his ring, and put it upon Jofeph s 
hand, and put a gold chain about his neck. Gen. xli. 4 2 * 

2. A bond; a manacle ; a fetter; Something with which prison- 
ers are bound. 

Still in conftraint your fuff ’ring fex remains. 

Or bound in formal, or in real chains. Pope. 

3. A line of links with which land is meafured. _ 

A furveyour may as Soon, with his chain , meafure out lnn- 
nite fpace, as a philofopher, by the quickeft flight oi mind, 
reach it, or, by thinking, comprehend it. Locks. 

4. A feries linked together. # . . 

Thofe fo miftake the Chriftian religion, as to think it is 
only a chain of fatal decrees, to deny all liberty of man s choic e 
toward good or evil. Hammond. 

As there is pleafure in the right exercife of any faculty, fo 
efpecially in that of right reafbning; which isftillthe greater, 
by how much the confequences are more clear, and the chains of 
them more long. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

To Chain, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To faften or link with a chain. 

They repeal daily any wholefome a<ft eftabjifhecl againft the 
rich, and provide more piercing Statutes daily to chain up and 
reftrain the poor. Shakejp. Coriolanus. 

The mariners he chained in his own galleys for Haves. 

Knolles’ s Hijlofy of the Turks. 

Or, march’d I chain’d behind the hoftile car. 

The victor’s paftime, and the Sport of war ? Prior . 

They, with joint force cpprefiicn chaining , Set 
Imperial juftice at the helm. Thomfon. 

2. To bring into flavery. 

This world, ’tis true, 

Was made for Caefar, but for Titus too : 

And which more bleft ? who chain’d his country, fay. 

Or he, whofe virtue Sigh’d to lofe a day ? Pope. 

3. To put on a chain. 

The admiral feeing the mouth of the haven chained, and the 
caftles full of ordnance, and ftrongly manned, durft not attempt 
to enter. Knolles’ s Hijlory of the Turks. 

4. To unite. 

O Warwick, I do bend my knee with thine. 

And in this vow do chain my foul with thine. 

Shakefp. Henry VI; p. iii. 

Cha'inpump. n.f. [from chain and pump.] A pump ufed in 
large Englifh veflels, which is double, fo that one rifes as the 
other falls. It yields a great quantity of water, works eafily, 
and is eafily mended, but takes up a great deal of room, and 
makes a difagreeable noife. Chambers. 

It is not long Since the Striking of the topmaft, a wonderful 
great eafe to great Ships both at fea and in harbour, hath been 
devifed, together with the chainpump , which takes up twice as 
much water as the ordinary did ; and we have lately added the 
bonnet and the drabble. Raleigh’s Effays. 

ChaAnshot. n.f [from chain and foot.] Two bullets or half 
bullets, faftened together by a chainjwhichjwhen they fly open, 
cut away whatever is before them. 

In fea fights oftentimes, a buttock, the brawn of the thigh, 
and the calf of the leg, are torn off by the chainjhot , and fplm- 

* ers * Wifeman’ s Surgery. 

ChaAnwork. n.f. [from chain and work.] Work with open 
Spaces like the links of a chain. 

_ Nets of chequerwork, and wreaths of chainwork , for the cha- 
piters which were upon the tops of the pillars, i KimsN\\. i 7. 

CHAIR, n.f [chair, Fr.] * 1 

1 . A moveable feat. 

Whether thou choofe Cervantes’ Serious air. 

Or laugh and Shake in Rab’lais’ eafy chair , 

Or praife the court, or magnify mankind. 

Or thy griev’d country’s copper chains unbind. Pope. 

If z chair be defined a feat for a Single perfon, with a back 
belonging to it, then aftool is a feat for a Angle perfon, without 

a n back - . Watts’s Logick. 

2. A leat of juft tee, or of authority. 

He makes for England, here to claim the crown. 

* — Is the chair empty ? Is the fword unfway’d ? 

Is the king dead ? _ shakefp. Richard III. 

ir thou be that princely eagle’s bird. 

Show thy defeent by gazing ’gainft the fun ; 

For chair and dukedom, throne and kingdom, fay ; 

Either that’s thine, or elfe thou wert not his. * 

»ti i ,, Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ifi. 

I he honour d gods 

Keep Rome in Safety, and the chairs of juftice 
Supply with worthy men. . ' S hak,fp. Coriolanus. 

thc “ mmittee ° f the C0mn30n 5 appointed Mr. Pym to take 

Clarendon. 

Her 





Dryden. 5 


Swift. 


Her grace fat down to ref! a white* 

In a rich chair of ftate. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

In this high temple, on a chair of ftate, 

The feat of audience, old Latinus fate. Dryden s JEneid. 

3. A vehicle born by men ; a fedan. 

Think what an equipage thou haft in air, 

And view with fcorii two pages and a chair. Pope. 

Cha'irMAn. n.f. [from chair and man.] 
i» The prefident of an affembly. 

In thefe aflemblies generally one perfon is chofen chairman or 
moderator, to keep the feveral fpeakers to the rules of order. 

Watts $ Improvement of the Mind. 
2j One whofe trade it is to carry a chair. 

One elbows him, one juftles in the fhole, 

A rafter breaks his head, or chairman's pole. 

Troy chairmen bore the wooden fteed, 

Pregnant with Greeks, impatient to be freed ; 

Thofe bully Greeks, who, as the moderns do, 

Inftead of paying chairmen , run them through. 

Chaise, n. f [ chaife , Fr.J A carriage of plcafure drawn by 
one horfe. 

Inftead of the chariot he might have faid the chaife of go- 
vernment ; for a chaife is driven by the perfon that fits in it. 

A deli foil's Whig Examiner. 

ChAL'Co'gRAPHER. n.f [x / cc>xoytd,'p<&‘,ol xa. 7 \X.<&, brafs, and 
to write or engrave.] An engraver in brafs. 
Chalco'graphy. n.f [^aXa^apB.] Engraving in brafs. 
Cha'lder. } n.f A dry Englifh meafure of coals, confifting 
Cha'ldron. > of thirty fix bufhels heaped up, according to the 
Cha'udron. J fealedbufhel kept at Guildhall, London. The 
chauldron fhould weigh two thoufand pounds. Chambers . 

Ch a'lice. n.f. [calic, Sax. calice, Fr. calix, Lat.] 

1. A cup ; a bowl. 

When in your motion you are hot, 

And, that he calls for drink, i’ll have prepar’d him 
A chalice for the nonce. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

2. It is generally ufed for a cup ufed in a£ls of worfhip. 

All the church at that time did not think emblematical figures 
unlawful ornaments of cups or chalices. Stillingfeei. 

ChaBiced. adj. [from calix, Lat. the cup of a flower.] Having 
a cell or cup ; applied by Shakefpeare to a flower, b«t now ob- 
folete. 

Hark, hark ! the lark at heav’n’s gate fings, 

And Phoebus ’gins arife, 

His ftecds to water at thefe fprings, 

On chalic'd flowers that lies. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

CHALK, n.f. [cealc; cealcyran, Sax. calck, Welch.] 

Chalk is a white foflile, ufually reckoned a ftone, but by 
fome ranked among the boles. It is ufed in medicine as an ab- 
forbent, and is celebrated for curing the heartburn. Chambers. 
He maketh all the ftones of the altar as chalk ftones, that are 


beaten in funder. 


Ifaiah, 


xxvii. 


2. To call to a conteft. 

T. bus form d for fpeed, he challenges the wind. 
And leaves the Scvthian . 


Chalk is of two forts ; the hard, dry, ftrong chalk , which is 
beft for lime ; and a foft, undtuous chalk , which is beft for 
lands, becaufe it eafily diffolves with rain and froft. Mortimer. 

With chalk I firft deferibe a circle here. 

Where thefe ethereal fpirits muft appear. Dryden . 

To Chalk, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To rub with chalk. 

2. To manure with chalk. 

Land that is chalked , if it is not well dunged, will receive but 
little benefit from a fecond chalking. Mortimer. 

3. To mark or trace out as with chalk. 

Being not propt by anceftry, whofe grace 
Chalks fuccefiours their way. Shakefp . Henry VIII. 

His own mind chalked out to him the juft proportions and 
meafures of behaviour to his fellow creatures. South. 

With thefe helps I might at leaf! have chalked out a way for 
others, to amend my errours in a like defign. Dryden. 

The time falls within the compafs here chalked out by nature, 
very punctually. Woodward's Natural Hi/lory. 

Chalk-cutter, n.f. [from chalk and cut.~\ A man that digs 
chid 1c 

Shells, by the feamen called chalk eggs, are dug up com- 
monly in the chalk-pits , where the chalk-cutters drive a great 
trade with them. , . . Woodward. 

Chalk-pit. n.f [from chalk and pit.] A pit in which chalk 
is dug. See Chalk-cutter. 

ChaBky. adj. [from chalk.] 

1. Confifting of chalk ; white with chalk. 

As far as I could ken the chalky elms. 

When from thy fhore the tempeft beats us back, 

I flood upon the hatches in the ftorm. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

That bellowing beats on Dover’s chalky cliff. 

Rowe's Royal Convert. 


2 . 


2. Impregnated with chalk. # 

Chalky water towards the top of earth is too fretting. Lacon. 

To CHALLENGE. *. [chalenger> Fr.] 

I. To call another to anfwer for an offence by combat. 

The prince of Wales ftept forth before the king, 

And, nephew, challeng'd you to Angle flght. Shakefp . H. I » 


aves the Scythian arrow far behind ; 

He fcours along the field with loofen’d reins. Dryden 

I challenge any man to make any pretence to power by h ? ht 
of fatherhood, either intelligible or poflible. * r A C 

3. To accufe. SUe ' 

Were the grac d perfon of our Banquo prefent. 

Whom I may rather challenge for unkindnefs. Shak. Macbeth. 

4. In law ; to object to the impartiality of any one. [See the 

noun.] L 

Though only twelve are fworn, yet twenty four are to be 
returned, to fupply the defeats or want of appearance of thofe 
that are challenged off, or make default. Hale's Common Law. 
To claim as due. 

The utter difturbance of that divine order, whereby the pre- 
eminence of chiefeft acceptation is by the beft thino-s worthily 
challenged.' Hooker, b. i. § F 

Which of you, fhall we fay, doth love us moft ? 

That we our largeft bounty may extend, 

Where nature doth with merit challenge. Shakefp. K. Lear . 

And fo much duty as my mother fhew’d 
To you, preferring you before her father ; 

So much I challenge , that I may profefs 
Due to the moor, my lord. Shakefp. Othello . 

Had you not been their father, thefe white flakes 
Did challenge pity of them. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

So when a tyger fucks the bullocks blood, 

A famifh’d lion, ifluing from the wood. 

Roars loudly fierce, and challenges the food. 

Dryden' s Fables. 

Haft thou yet drawn o’er young Juba ? 

That ftill would recommend thee more to Caefar, 

And challenge better terms. Addifon's Cato. 

6. To call any one to the performance of conditions. 

I will now challenge you of your promil'e, to give me certain, 
rules as to the principles of blazonry. Peacham on Drawing . 

Ch aBlenge. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 . A fummons to combat. 

I never in my life 

Did hear a challenge urg’d more modeftly. Shakefp. H. IV. 
A demand of fomething as due. 

There muft be no challenge of fuperiority, or difeounte- 
nancing of freedom. Collier of Friendjhip. 

3. In law. An exception taken either againft perfons or things ; 
perfons, as in afllze to the jurors, or any one or more of them, 
by the prifoner at the bar. Challenge made to the jurours, is 
either made to the array, or to the polls : challenge made to the 
array is, when the whole number is excepted againft, as partially 
empannelled : challenge to or by the poll, is when fome one or 
more are excepted againft, as not indifferent : challenge to the 
jurours is divided into challenge principal, and challenge for caufe: 
challenge principal is that which the law allows without caufe 
‘ alleged, or farther examination ; as a prifoner at the bar, ar- 
raigned upon felony, may peremptorily challenge to the num- 
ber of twenty, one after another, of the jury empannelled upon 
him, alleging no caufe. Cowel. 

You are mine enemy, I make my challenge , 

You fhall not be my judge. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

ChaBlenger. n. f. [from challenge .] 

One that defies or fummons another to combat. 

Young man, have you challenged Charles the wreftler ?— 
No, fair princefs ; he is the general challenger. 

Shakefp. As you like it . 

Death was denounc’d ; 

He took the fummons, void of fear, 

And unconcernedly caft his eyes around. 

As if to find and dare the griefly challenger. Dryden. 

One that claims fuperiority. 

Whofe worth 

Stood challenger on mount of all the age, 

For her perfections. Shakefp. hamlet. 

3. A claimant; one that requires fomething as of right. 

Earneft challengers there are of trial, by fome publick aifpu- 
tation. Hooker, Preface. 

Chalybeate, adj. [from chalyhs, Lat. fteel.] Impregnate 
with iron or fteel ; having the qualities of fteel. . 

The diet ought to ftrengthen the folids, allowing fp'ces and 
wine, and the ufe of chalybeate waters. Arbuthmot on ict. 

CHAMA'DE. n.f [French.] The beat of the drum which de- 
clares a furrender. , 

Several French battalions made a fhew of refiftance, » 
upon our preparing to fill up a little fofle, in order to attac 
them, they beat the chamadc , and fent us charte blanche. 

7 Addifon. Spectator, N* 165. 

CHAMBER, n.f. [chambrs, Fr. camera, Lrt.fiambr, Welch.] 

I. An apartment in a houfe ; generally ufed for thofe appiopri 

ed to lodging. 7 7 

Welcome, fweet prince, to London^ur^^ 


I. 


2 . 
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Bid them come forth, and heai me> 

Or at their chamber door I’ll beat the drum. 

Till it erv fleep to death. Shakefp. King Lear. 

When we have mark’d with blood thofe fleepy two. 

Of his own chamber. . ®* ke Jk “* 

A natural cave in a rock may have fomething not much un 

like to parlours or chambers. en e F 

o Anv retired room. . „ • - 

The dark caves of death, and chambers of the grave. Prior. 

* XtZ ^“Examination of the fipre of the eye, at- 
gued againft the poflibility of a film’s exiftence in the pofte- 

riour chamber. 


Sharp . 


claim. 


Chambers. 


2. Lord chamberlain of the houfhold has the overfight of all offi- 

cers belonging to the king’s chambers, except the precinct of 
the bedchamber. Chambers . 

Humbly complaining to her deity. 

Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

He was made lord fteward, that the ftaff of chamberlain might 
be put into the hands of his brother. Clarendon. 

A patriot is a fool in every age. 

Whom all lord chamberlains allow the ftage. Pope • 

3. A fervant who has the care of the chambers. 

Think’ft thou, 

That die bleak air, thy boifterous chamberlain , 

Will put thy fhirt on warm ? Shakefp. Timon. 

When Duncan is afieep, his two chamberlains 
We will with wine and waffel convince. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He lerv’d at firft ^Emilia’s chamberlain. Dryden' s Fables. 

4. A receiver of rents and revenues; as, chamberlain of the exche- 
quer, of Chefter, of the city of London. Chambers. 

Cha / mberlaikship. n.f. [from chamberlain .] The office of 
a chamberlain. 

ChaBibermaid. n.f. [from chamber and maid.] A maid whofe 
bufinefs is to drefs a lady, and wait in her chamber. 

Men will not hifs. 

The chamber-maid was named Cifs. Ben. Johnfon . 

Some coarfe country wench, almoft decay’d, 

T rudges to town, and firft turns chambermaid. Pope. 

When he doubted whether a word were intelligible or no, he 
ufed to confult one of his lady’s chambermaids. ' Swift. 

If thefe nurfes ever prefume to entertain the girls with the 
common follies praffifed by chambermaids among us, they are 
, publickly whipped. Swift's Gulliver's Travels. 

T o ChaBiblf.t. v. a. [from camelot. See Camelot.] To 
vary ; to variegate. 

Some have the veins more varied and chambleted ; as oak 
whereof wainfeot is made. Bacon's Natural Hi /lory. 

^i-ia mbrf.l of a Horfe. 1 he joint or bending of the upper part 

of the hinder leg Carrier’s DHJ. 

Chameleon, n.f [xx^aiXcuv.] 

The chameleon has. four feet, and on each foot three claws 
Its tail is long ; with this, as well as with its feet, it faftens it- 
ich to the branches of trees. Its tail is flat, iFs nofe long, and 
made m an obtufe ppint ; its back isfliarp, its fkin plaited, and 
jagged nke a law from the neck to the laft joint of the tail and 
upon its head it has fomething like a comb ; like a fiffi, it has 
|o neck. Some have aliened, that it lives only upon air • but 

whtl ee r bferved t0 feed on flies ’ wi£ "its WWe 

which is about ten inches long, and three thick ; made of white 

" ? 1 °, u ino » k ut ^ at at end ; or hollow and open, rqfemblincr 
un elephant s trunk. It alfoftrinks, and grawsB^ Thg 


а. A court of juftice. . , . , 

In the Imperial chamber this vulgar anfwer is not admitted, 
w. I do not believe it, as the matter is propounded and al- 

Teged. , tyfff T " 1 ™ 

5. The hollow part of a gun where the charge is lodged. 

б. A fpecies of great gun. , 

Names given them, as cannons, demi -cannons, chambers , ar- 
quebufe, mulket, &c. . Camden's Remains. 

7. The cavity where the powder is lodged in a mine. 

To CkaBiber. v. n. [from the noun.] ; 

1. To be wanton ; to intrigue. 

Let us walk honeftly as in the day, not in rioting and drun* 
kennefs, not in chambering and wantonnefs. Rom. xiii. 1 3* 

2. To reflde as in a chamber. T 

The beft blood chamber'd in his bofom. Shakefp. Rich. 11. 

Cha'mberer. n.f [from chamber.] A man of intrigue. 

I have not thole foft parts ot converlation, 

That ebamberers have. Shakefp. Othello. 

Cha'meerfell ow. n.f. [from chamber and fellow.] One that 
lies in the fame chamber. 

It is my fortune to have a chamberfeHoiu , with whom I agree 
very well in many fentiments. Spectator , N J zb 6. 

ChaBiberlain. n.f [from chamber.] 

1. Lord great chamberlain of England is the fixth officer of the 
crown ; a confiderable part of his funbjioo is at a coronation ; 
to him belongs the provilion of every thing in the houfe of 
lords ; hedifpofes of the fword of ftate ; under him are the gen- 
tleman ufher of the black rod, yeomen ufhers, and door-keep- 
ers. To this office the duke of Ancafter makes an hereditary 
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animal is faid to afTurne the colour of thofe things to wftich it 
is applied ; but our modern obfervers aflure us, that its natuia 
colour, when at reft and in the fhade, is a bluifh grey ; though 
fome are yellow, and others green, but both of a fmaller kmc „ 
When it is expofed to the fun, the grey changes into sharker 
grey, inclining to a dun colour, and its parts, which have leait 
of the light upon them, are changed into fpots of different co- 
lours. The grain of its fkin, when the light doth not fhmc 
upon it, is like cloth mixed with many colours. Sometimes 
when it is handled, it feems to be fpeckled with dark fpois, in- 
clining to green. If it be put upon a black hat, it appears to be 
of a violet colour ; and fometimes if it be wrapped up in linen, 
when it is taken off, it is white ; but it changes colour only in 
fome parts of the body. r a met. 

A ckxmieleon is a creature about the bignefs of an ordinary 
lizard; his head unproportionably big, and his eyes gt eat ; ie 
moveth his head without writhing of his neck, which is index- 
ible, as a hog doth; his back crooked, his fkin 1 potted vvidi 
little tumours, lefs eminent, nearer the belly ; bis tail flendcr 
and long ; on each foot he hath five fingers, three on the out- 
fide, and two on the infide ; his tongue of a marvellous length 
in rpfpedl of his body, and hollow at the end, which he will 
launch out to prey upon flies ; of colour green, and of a dulky 
yellow, brighter and whiter towards the belly ; yetfpotted with 
blue, white, and red. Bacof s Natural HiJlory y N J 3^3* 

I can add colours ev’n to the chatneleon ; 

Change fhapes with Proteus, for advantage. Shakefp. Hen Vi* 
One part devours the ether, and leaves not fo much as a 
mouthful of that popular air, which the chameleons gafp after. 

Decay of Piety. 

The thin chameleon , fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. Dryden. 

To ChaBifer. v. <?. [ chambrer , Fr.] To channel; to make 
furrows or gutters upon a column. 

ChaBifer. \ n - f [from to chamfer.] A fmall furrow or gut- 

ChaBtfret. 5 ter on a column. 

Cha'mlet. n.f. [See Camelot.] 

To make a chamlet , draw five lines, waved overthwart, if 
your diapering confift of a double line. Peacham on Draiving. 

ChaBiois. n.f [chamois, Fr.] An animal of the goat kind, 
whofe skin is made into foft leather, called among us Jhammy. 

Thefe are die beaffs which you fhall eat ; the ox, the flieep, 
and wild ox, and the chamois. Deut. xiv. 5. 

ChaBiomile. n.f. [xx^^ov.] The name of an odoriferous 
plant. 

It hath a fibrofe root ; the cup of the flower is fquamofe, 
which expands, and appears like many leaves ; the flowers are 
radicated ; the petals of the flower are white, and the difh yel- 
low ; the leaves are cut into five fegments. This plant was 
formerly in great requeft for making green walks, and is ffill 
cultivated in phyfick gardens for medicinal ufe, though it grows 
wild in great plenty. Miller . 

Cool violets, and orpine growing ftill, 

Embathed balm, and cheerful galingale, 

Frefh coftmary, and breathful chamomile , 

Dull poppy, and drink-quick’iting fetuale. Spenfer's Muiop : 
For though the chamomile , the more it is trodden on the faf- 
ter it grows ; yet youth, the more it is wafted, the fooner it 
wears. Shakefp. Henry IV\ p. i. 

Watery liqueurs force it, as diftilled waters with diureticks, 
poffet drink. wjth chamomile flowers. Flayer on the Humours . 

To Champ, v. a. [ champayer , Fr.] 

1. To bite with a frequent adlion of the teeth. 

Coffee and opium are taken down, tobacco but in fmoke, and 
betle is but champed in the mouth with a little lime. Bacon. 

The fiend reply’d not, overcome with rage ; 

But, like a proud fteed rein’d, went haughty on, 

Champing his. iron c.urb. Paradife Lofl, b. iy. /. 857, 

At his command, 

The fteeds caparifon’d with purple ftand. 

And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. Dryden . 

2. To devour. 

. A tobacco pipe happened to break in my mouth, and the' 
pieces .left fuch a delicious roughnefs on my tongue, that I 
champed up the remaining part. Spectator, N° 4-M. 

To Ch amp, v. n. To perform frequently the a&ion of bitinc-. 
Muttering and champing , as though his cud had troubled him, 
he gave occafion to Mufidorus to come near him. Sidne 
They began to repent of that they had done, and irefully to 
champ upon the bit they had taken into their mouths. Hooker. 

His jaws did not anfwer equally to one another ; but by his 
frequent motion and champing with them, it was evident they 
were neither luxated nor fractured. Wifcman 

Cha'mpaign. n.f [campagne,Yc.] A flat open country. 

In the abufes of the cuftoms, mefeems, you have a fair cham- 
paign laid open to you, in which you may at large ftretch out 
your difeourfe. §&/*>* State ef Ireland. 

Or all thefe bounds, 

With fhadowy forefts and with champaigns rich’d 
We make thee lady. Shakefp- King Lear. 

If two bordering princes have their territory meetinv on an 
open champaign, the more mighty will continually feek occafion 
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to extend his limits unto the further border thereof. Raleigh: 
Sir John Norris maintained a retreat without difarray, by the 
fpace of fome miles, part of the way champaign , unto the city 
of Gaunt, with lefs lofs of men than the enemy. Bacon. 

From his fide two rivers flow’d, 

Th’ one winding, th’ other ftraight, and left between 
Fair champaign , with lefs rivers interveen’d. Paradife Reg . 

Cha'mpertors. n.J. [f rom champerty. Inlaw.] Such as move 
fuits, or caufe them to be moved, either by their own or others 
procurement, and purfue, at their proper cofts, to have part of 
the land in conteft, or part of the gains. Cowel. 

Cha'mperty .n.f [cbampart, Fr. Inlaw.] A maintenance of 
any man in his fuit while depending, upon condition to have 
part of the thing when it is recovered. Cowel. 

Champignon, n.f. [< champignon , Fr.] A kind of mufhroom. 

He viler friends with doubtful mufhrooms treats, 

Secure for you, himfelf champignons eats. Dryden . 

It has the refemblance of a large champignon before it is open- 
ed, branching out into a large round knob at one end. 

Woodward on Fo/Jils. 

CHAMPION. n. f [ champion , Fr. campio , low Lat.] 

1. A man who undertakes a caufe in Angle combat. 

In many armies, if the matter fhould be tried by duel be- 
tween two champions , the victory would go on the one fide. 

Bacon’s Coll, of Good and Evil. 

For hot, cold, moift, and dry, font champions fierce. 
Strive here for maft’ry, and to battle bring 
Their embryon atoms. Par. Lojl , h. ii. /. 898. 

O light of Trojans, and fupport of Troy, 

Thy father’s champion , and thy country’s joy ! Dryden. 

At length the adverfe admirals appear, 

The two bold champions of each country’s right. Dryden . 

2. A hero ; a flout warriour. 

A flouter champion never handled fword. Shakefp. H. VI. 
This makes you incapable of convi£lion, and they applaud 
themfelves as zealous champions for truth, when indeed they are 
contending for errour. Locke. 

3. In law. 

In our common law, chajnpion is taken no lefs for him that 
trieth the combat in his own cafe, than for him that fighteth 
in the cafe of another. Cowel. 

To Cha'mpion. v. a. [from the noun.] To challenge to the 
combat. 

The feed of Banquo, kings ! 

Rather than fo, come, fate, into the lift. 

And champion me to th’ utterance. Shakefp. Macleth. 

CHANCE, n.f. [chance, Fr.] 

I. Fortune ; the caufe of fortuitous events. 

As th’ unthought accident is guilty 
Of what we wildly do, fo we profefs 
Ourfelves to be the (laves of chance , and flies 
Of every wind that blows. Shakefp. IVinter’s Talc. 

The only man of all that chance could bring. 

To meet my arms, was worth the conquering. Dryden. 
Chance is but a mere name, and really nothing in itfelf ; a 
conception of our minds, and only a compendious way of fpeak- 
ing, whereby we would exprefs, that fuch effe&s as are com- 
monly attributed to chance , were verily produced by their true 
and proper caufes, but without their defign to produce them. 

Bentley . 

' 2. Fortune ; the a£l of fortune, or chance. 

Thefe things are commonly not obferved, but left to take 
their chance. Bacon’s Effays. 

3. Accident; cafual occurrence ; fortuitous event. 

To fay a thing is a chance or cafualty, as it relates to fecond 
caufes, is not profanenefs, but a great truth ; as fignifying no 
more, than that there are fome events befides the knowledge 
and power of fecond agents. South . 

The beauty I beheld, has ftruck me dead ; 

Unknowingly fhe flrikes, and kills by chance ; 

Poifon is in her eyes, and death in ev’ry glance. Dryden, 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance direction, which thou canft not fee. Pope. 

4. Event; fuccefs; luck. 

Now we’ll together, and the chance of goodnefs 
Be like our warranted quarrel ! Shakefp. Macbeth . 

5. Misfortune; unlucky accident. 

You were us’d 

To fay, extremity was the trier of fpirits, 

That common chances common men could bear. 

Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

6. Poffibifity of any occurrence. 

A chance , but chance may lead, where I may meet 
Some wand’ring fpirit of heav’n, by fountain fide,. 

Or in thick fhade retir’d. Paradife Lojl , b. iv. l.S 3 0t 

Then your ladyfhip might have a chance to efcape this ad- 
drefs. Swift. 

Chance, adj. [It is feldom ufed but in compofition.] Happen- 
ing by chance. 

Now fhould they part, malicious tongues would fay, 
They met like chance companions on the way. 

Dryden’ s Hind and Panther . 
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'txru- t. v, 1 Would not take the gift, 

Which, like a toy dropt from the hands of fortune 

Bay tor the next chance comer. Dryden and Lee’ s O F /v 

[ft0mthen °^ To happen “toS 

Think what a chance thou chancefi on ; but think • 

. Thou haft thy miftrefs ftill. Shakefp . Cymbeline 

How chance thou art not with the prince thy brother ? 

Ay, Cafca, tell us what hath chanc’d tofayf^ 0 IV ’ ^ U ‘ 
That Csfar looks fo fad. Shakefp. Julius Ccefc 

He chanced upon divers of the Turks viauallers, whom hp 
eafily took ' Knolles’s Hijlory oftheTurkl 

I chofe the fafer fea, and chanc’d to find 

_ A river’s mouth impervious to the wind. Pope’s Oavfti 
Chance-medley. n.f. [from chance and medley. In law. 1 

1 he cafual (laughter of a man, not altogether without the 
tault of the flayer, when ignorance or negligence is joined 
with the chance ; as if a man lop trees by an highway-fide bv 
which many ufually travel, and caft down a bough, not giving 
warning to take heed thereof, by which bough one paffin? by is 
flam: in this cafe he offends, becaufe he gave no warnin'? that 
the party might have taken heed to himfelf. 'Cowel 

If fuch an one fhould have the ill hap, at any time, to ftrike 
a man dead with a fmart faying, it ought, in all rcafon and con- 
Icience, to be judged but a chancemedley. South. 

Cha nceaele. adj. [from chance .] Accidental. 

The trial thereof was cut oft by the changeable com! no- thither 
of the king of Iberia. Sidney, b. ii. 

CHA'NCEL. n.f. [from cancelli , Lat. lettices, with which the 
chancel was inclofed.] The eaftern part of the church, in 
which the altar is placed. 

Whether it be allowable or no, that the minifter fhould fay 
fervice in the chancel. Hooker , b. v. § 30. 

1 he chancel of this church is vaulted with a Angle ftone of 
four feet in thicknefs, and an hundred and fourteen in circum- 
ference. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy, 

Chancellor, n. f. [ cancellarius , Lat. chancellor , Fr. from can- 
cellar e^ lit eras vel fcriptum linea per medium dudta damnare, and 
leemeth of itfelf likewife to be derived a cancellis , which fignify 
all one with x»m£A»$£?, a lettice ; that is, a thing made of wood or 
iron bars, laid crofsways one over another, fo that a man may 
fee through them in and out. It may be thought that judgment 
feats were compafled in with bars, to defend the judges and 
other officers from the prefs of the multitude, and yet not to 
hinder any man’s view.] 

Ahueftus regni tibi cancellarius Angli , 

Primus Jolliciti mente petendus erit. 

Hie ejl, qui regni leges eancellat iniquas , 

Et mandata pii principis aqua facit. 

V erfes of Nigel de IVetekre to the bifhop of Ely, chan- 
cellor to Richard I. 

1. Cancellarius , at the firft, fignified the regifters or' a&uaries in 

court ; grapharios , fell, qui confcribendis id excipiendis judicum 
aftis dant operam. But this name is greatly advanced, and not 
only in other kingdoms but in this, is given to him that is the 
chief judge in caufes of property ; for the chancellor hath power 
to moderate and temper the written law, and fubjedleth himfelf 
only to the law of nature and confcience. Cowel. 

Turn out, you rogue, how like a beaft you lie : 

Go, buckle to the law : Is this an hour 
To ftretch your limbs ? you’ll ne’er be chancellor. Dryd. jun. 
Ariftides was a perfon of the ftridleft juftice, and bed ac- 
quainted with the laws, as well as forms of their government ; 
fo that he was in a manner chancellor of Athens. Swift. 

2. Chancellor in the Ecclefiajlical Court. A bifhop’s lawyer ; 

a man trained up in the civil and canon law, to direcl the bi- 
fhops in matters of judgment, relating as well to criminal as to 
civil affairs in the church. Ayliffe’ s Parergon. 

3. Chancellor of a Cathedral. A dignitary, whofe office it is 
to fuperintend the regular exercife of devotion. 

4. Chancellor of the Exchequer. An officer who fits in that 
court, and in the exchequer chamber, and, with the reft of the 
court, ordereth things to the king’s beft benefit. He has power, 
with others, to compound for forfeitures on penal ftatutes, 
bonds and recognizances entered into by the king. He has 
great authority in managing the royal revenue, and in matters 
of firft-fruits. The court of equity is in the exchequer cham- 
ber, and is held before the lord treafurer, chancellor , and barons, 
as that of common law before the barons only. Cowel. Chamb. 

5. Chancellor of an Univerfity. The principal magiftrate, 
who, at Oxford, holds his office during life, but, at Cambridge, 
he may be eleded every three years. 

6. Chancellor of the Order of the Garter , and other military 

orders, is an officer who feals the commiflions and mandates or 
the chapter and aflembly of the knights, keeps the regifter or 
their deliberations, and delivers their a£ts under the feal or^ the 
order. Chambers. 

Chancellorship, n.f. The office of chancellor. . 

The next Sunday after he gave up his chancellorfldp of Eng ^ 
land, he came himfelf to his wife’s pew, and ufed the u ua 

words of his gentleman-ufber, Madam, my lord is gone. Lam . 

& ChaNcery. 
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Cha'ncery. n.f. [from chancellor; probably chancellery ; then 
fhortened.] The court of equity and confcience moderating 
the rigour of other courts, that are tied to the letter of the 
law s whereof the lord chancellor of England is the chief judge, 

or the lord keeper of the great feal. r-l‘\ 

The contumacy and contempt of the party muft be fig ni b ec j 
in the court of chancery , by the bifhops letters under the leal 
epifcopal. , Ayhffe sParergon. 

CHANCRE, n.f. [ chancre , Fr.] An ulcer ufually arifing from 

venereal maladies. . c A 

It is poffible he was not well cured, and would have relapled 

with a chancre. Vijeman. 

Cha'ncrous. adj. [from chancre .] Having the qualities ol a 

chancre; ulcerous. . . 

You may think I am too ftrieft in giving fo many internals 

in the cure of fo fmall an ulcer as a chancre, or rather a chan- 
crous callus. _ Wifeman. 

Chandeli'er. n.f. [ chandelier , Fr.] A branch for candles. . 
Cha'ndler. n.f [chandelier, Fr.J An artifan whofe trade it is 
to make candles, or a perfon who fells them. 

The fack that thou haft drunken me, would have bought me 
lio-hts as good cheap at the deareft chandlers in Europe. 

Shakefp. Henry IV . p. i. 

But whether black or lighter dies are worn. 

The chandler’s, bafket, on his fhoulder born. 

With tallow fpotsthy coat. Gay’s Trivia. 

CHA'NFRIN. n. f [old French.] The forepart of the head of 
a horfe, which extends from under the ears, along the interval 
between the eyebrows, down to his nofe. Farrier’s Di£t. 

To CHANGE, v. a. [changer, Fr. cambio, Lat.] 
j. To put one thing in the place of another. 

He that cannot look into his own eftate, had need choofe 
well whom he employeth, and change them often ; for new are 
more timorous, and lefs fubtile. Bacon’s Effays. 

2. To refign any thing for the fake of another, wither before the 
thing taken or received. 

Perfons grown up in the belief of any religion, cannot change 
that for another, without applying their underftanding duly to 
confider and compare both. South. 

The French and we ftill change ; but here’s the curfe. 
They change for better, and we change for worfe. 

Dryden’ s Spanifo Friar, Prologue. 

3. To difeounta larger piece of money into feveral fmaller. 

A fhopkeeper might be able to change a guinea, or a moi- 
dore, when a cuftomer comes for a crown’s worth of goods. 

Swift’s Intelligencer, N° 19. 

4. To give and take reciprocally, with the particle with before 
the perfon to whom we give, and from whom we take. 

To fecure thy content, look upon thofe thoufands, with 
whom thou wouldft not, for any intereft, change thy fortune 
and condition. Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 

5. To alter. 

Thou (halt not fee me blufh. 

Nor change my countenance for this arreft ; 

A heart unfpotted is not eafily daunted. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Whatfoever is brought upon thee, take chearfully, and be 
patient when thou art changed to a low eftate. Ecclus, ii. 4. 

For the elements were changed in themfelves by a kind of 
harmony, like as in a pfaltery notes change the name of the 
tune, and yet are always founds. LPifdojn, xix. 1 8. 

6. To mend the difpofition or mind. 

I would fhe were in heaven, fo fhe could 
Intreat fome pow’r to change this currifh Jew. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

7. To change a horfe, or to change hand, is to turn or bear the 

horfe’s head from one hand to the other, from the left to the 
right, or from the right to the left. Farrier’s Dili. 

To Change, v. n. 

J * u ; m * er g° change ; to fuffer alteration ; as, his fortune may 
loon change, though he is now fo fecure. J 

One Julia, that his changing thought forgot. 

Would better fit his chamber. Shakefp. Two Gent, of Verona. 

2 . 1 o change, as the moon ; to begin a new monthly revolu- 
tion. 1 

I am weary of this moon ; would he would chancre. 

Chance, n.f. [from the Jbf*" M ^ mmer Ni ^ s 

1. An alteration of theftate of any thino-. 

Since I faw you laft, ° 

9 a Taere Is a change upon you. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

2. A fucceffion of one thing in the place of another. ? 

O wond’rous changes of a fatal feene, 
btill varying to the laft ! jy , 

var ^r CUre tH f f rt °/ 111 breedin S> b ut change and 
y ompany, and that of perfons above us. Locke 

ivu^ pi f eS various turns (hall rife and fet : 
a ji e , tbv a handon’d tribes fhall only know 
jj m after, and a change of time. ^ * 

An Ik-Ji Timothe us’ various lays furprize. 

And bid alternate paffions fall and rife ! 

nne, at each change, the fon of Libyan Jove 

urns with glory, and then melts with love,' Pope. 


nor . 


CHA 

3. The time of the moon in which it begins a new monthly re- 
volution. , i- 1 r 

Take feeds or roots, and fet fome of them immediately alter 

the chancre, and others of the fame kind immediately after the 
f u ll. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory , 893* 

4. Novelty. 

The hearts 

Of all his people fhall revolt from him* ^ t 

And kifs the lips of unacquainted change. Shakefp. A. John. 

Our fathers did, lor change, to France repair. 

And they, for change , will try our Englifh air. 

Dryden’ s Spanifn Friar , Prologue. 

5. In ringing ; an alteration of the order in which a let of bells 

is founded. j 4 

Four bells admit twenty-four changes in ringing, and five bells 
one hundred and twenty. Holder’s Elements of Speech * 

Eafy it may be to contrive new poftures, and ring other 
changes upon the fame bells. Norris * 

6. That which makes a variety ; that which may be ufed for an- 
other of the fame kind. 

I will now put forth a riddle unto you ; if you can find it 
out, then I will give you thirty fheets, and thirty change of 
garments. Judges, xiv. 12. 

7. Small money, which may be given for larger pieces. 

W ood buys up our old halfpence, and from thence the pre- 
fent want of change arifes ; but fuppofing not one farthing of 
change in the nation, five and twenty thoufand pounds w 7 ould 
be fufficient. Swift . 

Changeable, adj. [from change.) 

1. Subject to change ; fickle ; inconftant. 

A fteady mind will admit fteady methods and counfels ; but 
there is no meafure to be taken of a changeable humour. 

L’EJlrange. 

As I am a man, I muft be changeable ; and fometimes the 
graved of us all are fo, even upon ridiculous accidents. 

Dryden’ s Aurengzebe, Preface. 

2. Poffible to be changed. 

The fibrous or vafcular parts of vegetables feem fcarce 
changeable in the alimentary du£t. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Having the quality of exhibiting different appearances. 

Now the taylor make thy doublet of changeable laffata ; for 
thy mind is a very opal. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

ChaNgeableness. n.f [from changeable.'] 

1. Inconftancy; ficklenefs. 

At length he betrothed himfelf to one worthy to be liked, if 
any worthinefs might excufe fo unworthy a changeablenefs . 

. Sidney , b. ii. 

There is no temper of mind more unmanly than that change- 
ablenefs with which we are too juftly branded by all our neigh- 
bours. . . . Addifon , Freeholder, N° 25. 

2. Sufceptibility of change. 

If how long they are to continue in force, be no where ex- 
preffed, then have we no light to direct our judgment concern- 
ing the changeablenefs or immutability of them, but confiderino- 
the nature and quality of fuch laws. Hooker, b. iii. $ 10 ? 

ChaNge ably. adv. [from changeable .] Inconftantly. 

Ch'angeful. adj. [from change and full.] Full of change • 
inconftant; uncertain; mutable; fubjea to variation ; fickle! 

Unfound plots, and changeful orders, are daily devifed for 
her good, yet never effeaually profecuted or performed. 

r,-. • , r 7 , , Spenfer on Ireland. 

-Britain, changeful as a child at play, 

Now calls in princes, and now turns away. p 0 * )S 

ChaNgeihng. n.f [from change-, the word arifes from an odd 
fuperftitious opinion, that the fairies deal away children and 
put others that are ugly and ftupid in their places.] ’ 

1 . A child left or taken in the place of another. J 

And her bafe elfin breed there for thee left - 
Such, men do changelings call, fo chang’d by fairies theft 

Spenfer' s Fairy Queen, b. i. f . x.yW'e j. 
bhe, as her attendant, hath 3 

A lovely boy ftol’n from an Indian king ; 

She never had fo fweet a changeling. 

« . j . , Shakefp. Midfmmier Night’s Drenm 

2. An ideot ; a fool ; a natural. 0 Warn. 

t j^fMVand foob of heav’n, and thence fliut out 
Wdd y we roam in difcontent about. Dryden’ s Tvrr 7 „. 7 ,„ 

Would any one be a changeling, becaufe he is lefs determin- 
ed by wife confederations than a wife man ? 

3* One apt to change ; a waverer. 

’Twas not long 

Before from world to world they fwung • 

As they had turn’d from fide to fide. 

And as they changelings liv’d, they died. 

OhAnger. n. f. [from change .] One that 
changing or difeounting money. 

CHANNEL, n.f [canal, Fr. canalis, Lat.] 

I. The hollow bed of running waters. 
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Draw them to Tyber’s bank, and weep your tears 
Into the channel, till the loweft ftream 
Do kifs the moft exalted {bores of all. Shakefp. J. Cafar • 

So th’ injur’d fea, which, from her wonted courfe, 

To gain fome acres, avarice did force ; 

If the new banks, ncgle&ed once, decay. 

No longer will from her old channel flay. Waller. 

Had not the faid ftrata been diflocatcd, fome of them elevat- 
ed, and others depreffed, there would have been no cavity or 
channel to give reception to the water of the fea. JVooclward. 

The tops of mountains and hills will be continually wafhed 
down by the rains, and the channels of rivers abraded by the 
ftreams. Bentley. 

2. Any cavity drawn longways. 

Complaint and hot defires, the lover’s hell, 

And fealding tears, that wore a channel where they fell. 

Dryden' s Fables . 

3. A ftrait or narrow fea, between two countries ; as the Britifh 
Channel between Britain and France' St. George’s Channel be- 
tween Britain and Ireland. 

4. A gutter or furrow of a pillar. 

To Channel, v. a. [from the noun.] To cut any thing in 
channels. 

No more {hall trenching war channel her fields. 

Nor bruife her flowrets with the armed hoofs 
Of hoftile paces. Shakejfr. Henry IV . p. i. 

The body of this column is perpetually channelled , like a 
thick plaited gown. Wotton' s Architecture. 

Torrents, and loud impetuous cataracts, 

Roll down the lofty mountain’s channeled fides. 

And to the vale convey their foaming tides. 

To CHANT, v. a. [chanter, Fr.] 

1. To fing. 

Wherein the chearful birds of fundry kind 
Do chant fweet mufick. Fairy Queen, b. i. c. vii. 

2. To celebrate by fong. 

The poets chant it in the theatres, the fhepherds in the 
mountains. Bramhall* 

3. To fing in the cathedral fervice. 

To Chant, v. n. To fing ; to make melody with the voice. 
They chant to the found of the viol, and invent to them- 
felves inftruments of mufick. Amos, vi. 7- 

Heav’n heard his fong, and haften’d his relief; 

And chang’d to fnowy plumes his hoary hair. 

And wing’d his flight, to chant aloft in air. 

Chant, n.f. [from the verb.] Song; melody. 

A pleafant grove. 

With chant of tuneful birds refounding loud. 

MiltOtfs Paradife Lojl, b. ii. /. 29 °< 
Cha'nter. n.f. [from chant.] A finger 3 a fongfter. 

You curious chanters of the wood. 

That warble forth dame Nature’s lays. 

Jove’s ether ial lays, refiftlefs fire. 

The chanter's foul, and raptur’d fong infpire, 

Inftincf divine ! nor blame fevere his choice. 

Warbling the Grecian woes with hiarp and voice. 
Cha'nticleer. n.f. [from chanter and clairjFr.] The name 
given to the cock, from the cleamefs and loudnefs of his crow. 
And chearful chanticleer, with his note fhrill. 

Had warned once, that Phoebus’ firy car 
In hafte was climbing up the eaftern hill. Fairy Queen, b. 1. 
Hark, hark, I hear 

The firain of firutting chanticleer . Shakefp, Tempejl , 

Stay, the chearful chanticleer 

Tells you that the time is near. Ben. Johnfon s Majk. 

Thefe verfes were mentioned by Chaucer, in the defer iption 
of the fudden ftir, and panical fear, when Chanticleer the cock 
was carried away by Reynold the fox. Camden s Remains. 
Within this homeftead liv’d without a peer, 

For crowing loud, the noble chanticleer. Dry den s Fab . 

Cha'ntress. n.f. [from chant.] A woman finger. 

Sweet bird, that fhun’ft the noife of folly, 

Moft mufical, moft melancholy. 

Thee, chantrcfs of the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy even-fong. Milton, 

Cha'ntry. n f [from chant.] 

Chantry is a church or chapel endowed with lands, or other 
yearly revenue, for the maintenance of one or more prie s, 
daily to fing mafs for the fouls of the donors, and fuch others 

as they appoint. . . , Cmwl 

Now go with me, and with this holy man, 

Into the chantry by ; to thofe before him, 

And, underneath that confecrated roof, . 

Plight me the full afliirance of your faith. Shakejp. 1 . /Sight. 

CHAOS, n.f. [chaos, Lat. %<t&.] r _ , r . 

1. The mafs of matter fuppofed to be in confufion before it was 
divided by the creation into its proper daffies and elements. 

The whole univerfe would have been a confufed chaos, wit 
out beauty or order. ent c d' 

2 . Confufion ; irregular mixture. , , 

Had I followed the worft, I Could not have brought churcn 

and ftate to fuch a chaos of confufions, as fome have done. 

(j K. Charles. 
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Their reafon fleeps, but mimick fancy wakes. 

Supplies her parts, and wild ideas takes 
From words and things, ill forted, and misjoin’d, 

The anarchy of thought, and chaos of the mind. 

3. Any thing where the parts are undiftinguifhed. 

We {hall have nothing but darknefs and a chaos within 
whatever order and light there be in things without us. Locke. 
Pleas’d with a work, where nothing’s juft or fit, 

One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. p c p e 

Chao'tick. adj. [from chaos.] Refembling chaos ; confufed.* 
When the terraqueous globe was in a chaotick ftate, and the 
earthy particles fubfided, then thofe feveral beds were, in all 
probability, repofited in the earth. Derham's Phyf co-Theology. 
To CHAP. v. a. [happen, Dutch, to cut. This word feems ori- 
ginally the fame with chop j nor were they probably diftin- 
guiftied at firft, otherwife than by accident ; but they have now 
a meaning fomething different, though referable to the fame 
original fenfe.] To break into hiatus , or gapings. 

It alfo weakened more and more the arch of the earth, dry- 
ing it immoderately, and chapping it in fundry places. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Then would unbalanc’d heat licentious reign, 

Crack the dry hill, and chap the ruflet plain. Blackmore. 
Chap. n.f. [from the verb.] A cleft; an aperture; an open- 
ing ; a gaping ; a chink. 

What moifture the heat of the furnmer fucks out of the 
earth, it is repaid in the rains of the next winter ; and what 
chaps are made in it, are filled up again. Burnet's Theory. 

Chap. n.f. [This is not often ufed, except by anatomifts, in the 
fmgular.] The upper or under part of a beaft’s mouth. 

Froth fills his chaps, he fends a grunting found, 

And part he churns, and part befoams the ground. Dryden. 
The nether chap in the male {keleton is half an inch broader 
than in the female, as being made to accommodate a bigger 
mufcle for the motion of the teeth. Grew' s Mitfaum. 

CHAPE, n.f. [ chappe , Fr.] 

1 . The catch of any thing by which it is held in its place ; as the 
hook of a fcabbard by which it fticks in the belt; the point by 
which a buckle is held to the back ftrap. 

This is Monfieur Parolles, that had the whole theory of the 
war in the knot of his fcarf, and the practice in the chape of his 
dagger. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

2. A brafs or filver tip or cafe, that ftrenghtens the end of the 

fcabbard of a fword. Phillips's World of Wo rrds. 

CHA'PEL. n.f. [capella, Lat.] 

A chapel is of two forts, either adjoining to a church, as a 
parcel of the fame, which men of worth build, or elfe feparate 
from the mother church, where the parifti is wide, and is com- 
monly called a chapel of eafe, becaufe it is built for the eafe of 
one or more parilhioners, that dwell too far from the church, 
and is ferved by fome inferiour curate, provided for at the 
charge of the redlor, or of fuch as have benefit by it, as the 
compofition or cuftom is. Cowel. 

She went in among thofe few trees, fo clofed in the tops to- 
gether, as they might feem a little chapel. Sidney. 

Will you difpatch us here under this tree, or {hall we go 
with you to your chapel ? Shakefp. As you like it. 

Where truth eredteth her church, he helps errour to rear up 
a chapel hard by. Howel's Focal Foref , . 

A chapel will I build with large endowment. Dryden, 
A free chapel is fuch as is founded by the king of England. 

Ay life s Parergon, 

Chadless: adj. [from (shape.] Without a chape. 

An old rufty fword, with a broken hilt, and chapclcft , with 
two broken points. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew, 

Chape'llany. n.f [from chapel.] 

A chapellany is ufually faid to be that which does not fubfift of 
itfelf, but is built and founded within fome other church, and is 
dependent thereon. Ayliffe s Parergon. 

Cha'pelry. n.f, [from chapel.] The jurisdiction or bounds of 

chapel. 

CHA'PERON. n.f. [French.] A kind, of hood or cap worn 
by the knights of the garter in their habits. 

I will omit the honourable habiliments, as robes of itate, 
parliament robes, chaperons, and caps of ftate. Camden. 

Cha'pfaln. adj. [from chap and fain.] Having the mouth 

{hrunk. 

A chapfaln beaver loofely hanging by 
The cloven helm. Dryden' s Juv.fat. iO. 

Chapiter, n. f. [chapiteau, Fr.] The upper part or capital ot 

a pillar. . 

He overlaid your chapiters and your fillets with gold. # 

Exodus, xxxvi. yi. 

Cha'plain. n.f. [capellanus, Latin.] He that performs divine 
fervice in a chapel, and attends the xing, or other per on, 
the inftrutftion of him and his 'family, to read P ra y ers ^ 
preach. 

Wifhing me to permit 

John de la Court, my chaplain, a choice hour, . 

To hear from him a matter of fome moment. bWtff' 
Chaplain, away! thy priefthood faves thy life. 

Shakefp. Flenry VI. ?- l y- 
A chief 

/ 
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A chief governour can never fail of fome worthleft illiterate 
chaplain, fond of a title and precedence. Swift. 

Chaplainship, n.f. [from chaplain.] 

1. The office or bufinefs of a chaplain. 

2. The pofleffion or revenue of a chapel. 

Ch AP t ess. adj. [from chap.] Without any flelh about the 
mouth. 

Now my lady W orm’s chaplefs , and knocked about the muz- 
zard with a fexton’s fpade. Shakefp. Hamlet • 

Shut me nightly in a charnel-houfe. 

With reeky {hanks and yellow chaplefs bones. 

Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

ChaPlet. n.f [ chapelet, Fr.] 

1. A gafland or wreath to be worn about the head. 

Upon old hyems’ chin, and icy crown, 

An od’rous chaplet of fweet fummer’s btids. 

Is, as in mockery, fet. Shakefp. Midfum. Night's Dream. 

I ftrangely long to know. 

Whether they nobler chaplets wear, 

Thofe that their miftrefs’ fcorn did bear. 

Or thofe that were us’d kindly. Suckling. 

All the quire was grac’d 

With chaplets green, upon their foreheads plac’d. Dryden. 

The winding ivy chaplet to invade. 

And folded fern, that your fair forehead {hade, Dryden. 

They with joyful nimble wing, 

Flew dutifully back again, 

And made an humble chaplet for the king. Swift. 

2. A firing of beads ufed in the Romifti church for keeping an 
account of the number rehearfed of pater nofters and ave ma- 
rias. A different fort of chaplets is alfo ufed by the Mahome- 
tans. 

3. [In architecture.] A little moulding carved into round beads, 
pearls, or olives. 

4. [In horfemanfhip.] A couple of ftirhip leathers, mounted 

each of them with aftirrup, and joining at top in a fort of lea- 
ther buckle, which is called the head of the chaplet, by which 
they are faftened to the pummel of a faddle, after they have 
been adjufted to the length and bearing of the rider. They 
are made ufe of both to avoid the trouble of taking up or let- 
ting down the ftirrups, every time a perfon mounts on a diffe- 
rent horfe and laddie, and to fupply the want of academy fad- 
dles, which have no ft i mips to them. Farrier s Diet. 

5. A tuft of feathers on the peacock’s head. 

^haPman. n.f. [ceapman, Sax.] A cheapner; one that of- 
fers as a purchafer. 

Fair Diomede, you do as chapmen do, 

Difpraife the thing that you intend to buy. 

, _ Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

Yet have they feeii the maps, and bought ’em too, 

Aild underftand ’em as moft chapmen do. Ben. Johnfon. 
There was a colle&ion of certain rare manuferipts, exqui- 
My written in Arabick 5 thefe were upon fale to the Jefuits at 
AntWeJp, liquourilh chapmen of fuch wares. Wotton. 

He dfeffed two, and carried them to Samos, as the likelieft 
place for a chapman . L'EJlrange. 

Their chapmen they betray, 

* J hCir afe a f nS N the buyer is their P re 7- Dryden. 
Chaps, n f [from chap. j 

U The mouth of abeaft of prey. 

So on the downs we fee 
A haften d hare from greedy greyhound go. 

And paft all hope, his chaps to fruftrate fo. Sldncv 

Open your mouth; this will take your {halting, I can tell 
you, and that roundly j you cannot tell who’s your friend 
open your chaps again 

I hur whelps at home expe£t the promis’d food, ^ 
r - IK . t0 temper their dry chaps in blood. Dryden 

Ch A PT 1 ^^ C ° ntempt for the mouth of a man. * 

Cha’pped. j particip. pajf. [from to chap.'] 

c^aTIoin" With T 

wrinkled, gaping or chaps. Be ’„, 

, Cooling ointment made, J y 

hich on their fun-burnt cheeks and their chapt Ikins they 

er* Fr - from '***■* 

t fee\w'; ide into f ee ; whereof the 

If thefe mighty mt P chapter atdTerfftnPfodt 

' ^ro^omT e ;t P ‘nT rbia ' ^ 

makes honeftmM atd"kn!veT Lfs^nYnhd'VT 8 * 
forward, mutatis mutandis. tr> the w ^chaptlf^Pbjratige. 

common law, as in 


cZT’ T tatU ™ W/l > to the end of the \ "chapter /.’ Fit 

I- 

Of a cathedral or collegiate churcl? 1 ’ “ ,incmbi >' of th « clergy 
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The abbot takes the advice and confent of his chapter, before 
he enters on any matters of importance. Addifon on Itaty . 

4. The place in which allemblies ol the clergy are held. 

Though the canonical conftitution does not ftridlly require it 
i be made in the cathedral, vet it matters not where it be made, 

• • ' * J ’ '* X lUrS, T>„.. av rrAY, 
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either in the choir or chapter houfe. Ayliffe' s Parergon. 

5. The place where delinquents receive difeipline and corrediion. 

Ayliffe' s Parergon . 

6. A decretal epiftle. Ayliffe' s Parergon. 

Cha'Wrel. n.f [probably from chapiter.] The capitals of pil- 
lars, or pillafters, which fupport arches, commonly called im- 
pofts. 

Let the keyftone break without the arch, fo much as you 
project over the jaums with the chaptrels. 

Mdxori s Mechanical Exercifes. 
Char. n.f. [of uncertain derivation.] A fifh found only in 
Winander meer in Lancafhire. 

To Char. v. a. [See Charcoal.] To burn wood to a black 
cinder. 

Spraywood, in charring, parts frequently into various cracks. 

Woodward on FcJJils . 

CHAR. n.f. [cyjij-ie, work, Sax. Lye. It is derived by Skinner , 
either from charge , Fr. bufinefs, or cape, Sax. care, or keered, 
Dutch, to fv/eep.] Work done by the day; alinglejob or 
talk. 

But a meer woman, and commanded 
By fuch poor paflion, as the maid that milks, 

And does the meaneft chars. Shakejp. Antony and Cleopatra . 

Haxveft done, to char work did afpire ; 

Meat, drink, and twopence, were her daily hire. Dryden. 
To Char. v. n. [from the noun.] To work at others houfes 
by the day, without being a hired fervant. 

Cha'r-woman. n.f. [from errand woman.] A woman hired 
accidentally for odd work, ot fingle days. 

Get three or four char-Womento attend you conftantly in the 
kitchen, whom you pay only with the broken meat, a few 
coals, and all the cinders. Swift's Directions to the Cook ; 

CHARACTER, n.f. [character, Lat. 

1. A mark; aftamp; a reprefentation. 

In outward alfo her refembling left 

His image, who made both ; and left exprefling 
The character of that dominion giv’n 
O’er other creatures. Paradife Loft, b. viii. 1 . 542. 

2. A letter ufed in writing or printing. 

But his neat cookery j 

H e cur our roots in characters. Shah/p. Cymlelme. 

Tin 1 r P ur P 0ie Is perffhcuoiis even as fubftance, 

Whofe groffnefs little characters fum up. 

Shakefp. Troilus and Creffda • 
it were much to be wiftied, that there were throughout tRe 
world but one fort of character for each letter, to exprefs it to 
the eye ; and that exa&ly proportioned to the natural alphabet 
formed in the mouth. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

3* t he hand or manner of writing. J 

I found the letter thrown in at the cafement of niy clofet— 
You know the charmer to be your brother’s. Shah. Kino Lear. 

4. A reprefentation of any man as to his perfonal qualities, 
iiach drew fair chavciElevs 5 yet none 
Of thefe they feign’d, excels their own. Denham 

5* An account of any thing as good or bad. 

This fubterraneous pafTage is much mended, fmee Seneca 
gave fo bad a character of it. ff, 

6. The perfon with his affemblage of qualities. f 1 n a J- 

In a tragedy, or epick poem, the hero of the piece muft be ad- 

Co ^i a $rr 

Homer has excelled all the he oick poets' fee 
the multitude and variety of his l C 

Nothing fo true as what you once let fall, 

8 ’ a p !!(l or office. P ° P ‘' 

the dignityof wNhLN by^iitahle afliom “ 
gtavY RftCT£R ' f Pron t the noun.] Toi nkrAftoZ 

Seethou^W:/^^^-^’ ; ,, 

Shew me one fear character'd nn fL a • Hamlet. 

ORoffilindltHeffit^^^tob^^^ 

And m their barks my thoughts I’ll character. 

Char ACTE Rift Tic AL. 1 adj. ffrom rhn ■ & you like it. 

ChaR act ER ift tick. \ conftitute*; ^ ^ bat which 

peculiar properties of any perfon or ^ thc 

„ fuch, to which yeti havenofv-f ' tak< 5 t0 haV e been iikcw 'fc 
CoweL rijlick diHindtiofi. £ Cntured to prefix that charaCie- 
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The fliining quality of an epick hero, his magnanimity, his 
conftancy, his patience, his piety, or whatever charafterijlical 
virtue his poet gives him, raifes pur admiration. Dryclen . 

Characteri'sticalness. n.f. [from charafterijlical.] The 
quality of being peculiar to a character. 

Characteri'stick. 7i. f. That w'hich conAitutes the charac- 
ter *, that which diftinguiAies any thing or perfon from others. 

I fhall here endeavour to Aiew, how this vaft invention ex- 
erts itfelf, in a manner fuperiour to that of any poet, as it is 
the great and peculiar char aft erijlick which diftinguiAies him 
from all others. Pope s EJJ'ay on Homer . 

Characteristick of a Logarithm. The fame with the index 
or exponent. 

To Characterize, v. a. [from character.'] 

1 . To give a character or an account of the perfonal qualities of 
any man. 

It is fome commendation, that we have avoided publickly to 
charafterize any perfon, without long experience. Sivift. 

2. To engrave, or imprint. 

They may be called anticipations, prenotions, or fentiments 
charafterized and engraven in the foul, born with it, and growl- 
ing up with it. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

3. To mark with a particular ftamp or token. 

There are faces not only individual, but gentilitious and na- 
tional; European, Aftatick, Chinefe, African, and Grecian 
faces are charafterized. Arbuthnot on Air. 

ChaRacterless. adj. [from char after.] Without a character. 
When water drops have worn the ftones of Troy, 

And blind oblivion (wallowed cities up, 

And mighty dates charaftcrlefs are grated, 

To dufty nothing. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

ChaRactery. n.f. [from charafter.] Impreftion; mark; dif- 
tin&ion. 

Fairies ufe flowers for their char aft ery. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

All my engagements I will conftrue to thee, 

All the charaftery of my fad brows. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 
ChaRcoal. n.f [imagined by Skinner to be derived from char, 
buftnefs ; but, by IVIr. Lye , from to chai k, to burn. ] Coal made 
by burning wood under turf. It is ufed in preparing metals. 

Seacoal lafts longer than charcoal ; and charcoal of roots, be- 
ing coaled into great pieces, lafts longer than ordinary char - 
C0 Jl Bacon's Natural H ijlory , N° 7 7 9 . 

Love is a Are that burns and fparkles. 

In men as nat ’rally as in charcoals , 

Which footy chymifts flop in holes. 

When out of wood they extract coals. Hndibras. 

Is there, who, lock’d from ink and paper, fcrawls 
With defp’rate charcoal round his darken’d walls ? Pope. 
Chard, n.f. [ charde , Fr.] 

1. Chords of artichokes are the leaves of fair artichoke plants, 

tied and wrapped up all over but the top, in ftraw, during the 
autumn and winter ; this makes them grow white, and lofe 
fome of their bitternefs. Chambers. 

2. Chords of beet, are plants of white beet tranfplanted, produc- 
ing oreat tops, which, in the midft, have a large white, thick, 
downy, and cotton-like main (hoot, which is the true chard. 

To CHARGE, v. a. [ charger , Fr. caricare, Ital. from carrus, 

I . To entruft ; to commiflion for a certain purpofe. It has with 

before the thing entrufted. , 

And the captain of the guard charged Jofeph wito them, and 

he ferved them. , ene f ts * X ' 

What you have charged me w,tb, that ^ 

2 To impute as a debt, with on before the debtor. 

My father’s, mother’s, brother’s death, I pardon . 

That’s fomewhat fure ; a mighty fum of murder. 

Of innocent and kindred blood ftruck oft, 

Mv prayers and penance (hall di (count for thefe, 

And bea of heav’n to charge the bill m me. Dry den. 

It is not barely the ploughman’s pains, the reapei s an 
thren er’s Mil, and the baker’s fweat, is to be counted into the 
bread we eat ; the plough, mill, oven or any other utenffis, 
all he charted on the account of labour. f . 

3. To impute ; with on before the perfon to whom any thing is 

imputed. accufe thy but d ; the crime 

r. twh and ne< y li° r ence of time. uiyaen. 

“fy to account forth? difficulties he charges on the^eri- 

patW Perverfe mankind ! whofc wills, created free. 

Charge all their woes on abfolute decree ; 

All to the dooming gods their guilt tranihte, 

And follies are milcali’d the crimes of fate. r , 1 , 

We charge that upon neceffity, which was 

. To'mpofe as a talk. It has with before the thing impofed 
4 ‘ The gofpel chargetb us with piety tMW* God, “^nce 
and charity to men, and temperance and chaftity 

to ourfelves. 


Job, iv. 18. 


Numb. 
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5. Toaccufe; to cenfure. 

Speaking thus to you, I am fo far from charging you as sruiky 
in tliis matter, that I can Ancerely fay, I believe the exhorta- 
tion wholly needlefs. _ Wake's Preparation for Death . 

6. I o accufe. It has with before the crime. 

And his angels he charged with folly. 

7. To challenge. 

'I he prieft (hall charge her by ad oath. 

Thou canft not, cardinal, devife a name 
So (light, unworthy, and ridiculous, 

T o charge me to an anfwer as the pope. Shakefp. K. John. 

8. To command. 

I may not fufFer you to vifit them ; 

The king hath ftri£tly charg'd the contrary. Sha’efp. R, Jlf. 
Why doft thou turn thy face r I charge thee, anlwcr 
To what I (hall enquire. Dryden and Lee's QEdipus. 

I charge thee, (land, 

And tell thy name and buftnefs in the land. Dryden. 

9. To fall upon ; to attack; to make an onfet. 

With his prepared (word he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc’d my arm. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The Grecians rally, and their pow’rs unite ; 

With fury charge us, and renew the light. Dryden. 

Like your heroes of antiquity, Ire charges in iron, and leans 
to defpife all ornament, but intrinfick merit. Granville. 

10. To burden; to load. 

Here’s the fmell of blood (till ; all the perfumes of Arabia 

will notfweeten this little hand. Oh ! oh ! oh ! What a 

figh is there ? the heart is forely charged. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
When often urg’d, unwilling to be great, 

Y our country calls you from your lov’d retreat, 

And fends to fenates, charg'd with common care, 

Which none more (huns, and none can better bear. Dryden. 
Like meat (wallowed down for pleafure and greedinefs, 
which only charges theftomach, or fumes into the brain. 

‘ Temple . 

A fault in the ordinary method of education, is the charging 
of childrens memories with rules and precepts. Locke. 

11. To fill. 

It is pity the obelifks in Rome had not been charged with fe- 
veral parts of the Egyptian hiftories, infteadof hieroglyphieks. 

Addifon on Italy. 

12. To load a gun with powder and bullets. 

Charge, n.f [from the verb.] 

1 . Care ; truft ; cuftody. 

One of the Turks laid down letters upon a (lone, laying, 
that in them was contained that they had in charge. 

Knolles's Hif. of the Turks. 

A hard divifton, when the harmlefs (heep 
Muft leave their lambs to hungry wolves in charge. Fairfax. 
He enquired many things, as well concerning the princes 
Which had the charge of the city, whether they were in hope to 
defend the fame. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

2. Precept; mandate; command. 

Saul might even lawfully have offered to God thofe referved 
fpoils, had" not the Lord, in that particular cafe, given fpecial 
charge to the contrary. Hooker , b. v. § 17. 

It is not for nothing, that St. Paul giveth charge to beware of 
philofophy ; that is to fay, fuch knowledge as men by natural 
reafon attain unto. Hooker , b. iii. § b. 

The leaders having charge from you to (land, 

Will not go off until" they hear you (peak. Shakefp . H. IV. 

He, who requires 
From us no other fervice than to keep 
This one, this eafy charge , of all the trees 
In paradife, that bear delicious fruit 

So various, not to tafte that only tiee . . 

Of knowledge, planted by the tree of life. P ar. Loft, b. iv. 

2, Commiflion ; truft conferred ; office. 

If lar^e poffeffions, pompous titles, honourable •.charges, anti 
profitable commiffions, could have made this proud man happv, 

there would have been nothing wanting to his eftabMhment. 

Lhjlrange. 

Go firft the mafter of thy herds to find 
True to his charge a loyal (wain and kind. _ / 

4. It had anciently fometimes over before the thing committed 

tm f gave my brother charge over Jerufalem ; for he was a faith- 
ful man, and feared God above many. Achemiah, vu. 2. 

r. It has of before the fubjeft of command or trult. 

Haft thou eaten of the tree. 

Whereof l gave thee charge thou (hould’ft not eat ? 

Adilton s Paradife Lofi , b. X- 

6. It has upon before the perfon charged. f 

He loves God with all his heart, that is, with that degree 

love, which is the higheft point of our duty, and of 

charge upon us. * Ruk •/ Lul ^ 

7. Accufation ; imputation. . 

We need not lay new matter to his charge: 

What you have feen him do, and heard him Ipaw. 

Beating your officers, cuffing yourfelves 
Thefe very men are continually reproaching t.ic c c 
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lavinrr to their charge the pride, the avarice, the luxury, the ig- 
norance, and fuperftition of popim times. Swift. 

H The perfon or thing entrufteJ to care or management. 

Why haft thou, Satan, broke the bounds preicrib d 
To thy tranfgreffio ns, and difturb’d the charge 
Of others ? Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. iv. I 879. 

More had he (aid, but, fearful of her ftay, 

The (tarry guardian drove his charge away. 

To fome freffi pafture. L . Dr y d ‘ n - 

Our guardian angel faw them where they late 

Above the palace of. our (lumb’ring king ; 

He fish’d, abandoning his charge to fate. . Dryden. 

This°part (hould be the governour’s principal care ; that an 
habitual graccfulnefs and politenefs, in all his carriage, may be 
fettled in his charge , as much as may be, bdore he goes out o 

his hands. _ ' Lode - 

9. An exhortation of a judge to a jury. 

10. Expence; coft. f , . . ... 

Being long ftnee made weary with the huge charge , which 

you have laid upon us, and with the ftrong endurance of fo 
many complaints. Spenfer on Ireland. 

y Their charge was always born by the queen, and duly paid 
out of the exchequer. Bacon's Advice to I illiers. 

Witnefs this army of fuch mafs and charge , 

Led by a delicate and tender prince. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

He liv’d as kings retire, though more at large* 

From publick buftnefs, yet of equal charge. Dryden * 

11. It is, in later times, commonly ufed in the plural, charges. 

A man ought warily to begin charges , which, once begun, 
will continue. Bacon's EJfays. 

Ne’er put yourfelf to charges , to complain 
Of wrong, which heretofore you did fuftain. Dryden. 

The laft pope was at conftderable charges , to make a little 
kind of harbour in this place. Addifon on Italy. 

12. Onfet. 

And giving a charge upon their enemies, like lions, they flew 
eleven thoufand footmen, and ftxteen hundred horfemen, and 
put all the others to flight. 2 Mace. xi. 1 1. 

Honourable retreats are no Ways inferiour to brave charges ; 
as having lefs of fortune, more of difeipline, and as much of 
valour. Bacon's War with Spain, 

13. The fignal to fall upon enemies. 

Our author feems to found a charge , and begins like the 
clangour of a trumpet. Dryden, 

14. The pofture of a weapon fitted for the attack or combat. 

Their neighing courfers, daring of the fpur. 

Their armed ftaves in charge , their beavers down. 

Shakejp. Henry IV . p.W, 

15. The quantity of powder and ball put into a gun. 

1 6. Among farriers. 

Charge is a preparation, or a fort of ointment, of theconftf- 
tence of a thick deco&ion, which is applied to the (houlder* 
(plaits, inflammations, and fprains of horfes. 

A charge is of a middle nature, between an ointment and 
a plaifter, or between a plaifter and a cataplafm. 

Farrier's Dift, 

17. In heraldry. 

The charge is that which is born upon the colour, except it 
be a coat divided only by partition. Peacham. 

ChaRgeable. adj. [from charge.] 

1 . Expenfive ; coftly. 

Divers bulwarks were demolilhed upon the fea coafts, in 
peace chargeable^ and little ferviceable in war. Hayward. 

Neither did we eat any man’s bread for nought, but wrought 
with labour and travel night and day, that we might notbe 
chargeable to any of you. 2 

There was another accident of the fame nature on the Sici- 
lian fide, much more pleafant, but lefs chargeable ; for it coft no- 
thing but wit. Wotton. 

Confidermg the chargeable methods of their education, their 
numerous ift'ue, and (mail income, it is next to a miracle, that 
no more of their children (hould want. Atterburv 

2. Imputable, as a debt or crime. 

Nothing can be a reafonable ground of defpifmg a man, but 
iome fault or other chargeable upon him. South 

3. $ubje& to Charge or accufation ; accufable. 

• j\° Ur P a P crs wou ^ chargeable with fomething worfethan 
mcehcacy ; they would be immoral. Spectator , N Q 286 

cXneV 1ENESS ' [fr ° m *»*“*■] Spence; coft ; 

That which moft deters me from fuch trials, is not their 
but the,r nnfatisfaaorincfs, though they ffiould 

CH coft. GEACLY - adV - P 1 *"*^**.] Expenfively; atgfeti 

He procured it not with Iris money, but by his wifdom • not 
trebly bought by him, but liberally given by others by his 

Changer. „.f r from charg ^ A large Jg ham ’ s School, naft or. 

r-wa • A " thc , t, ' ibut es land and Tea affords, 

ill great chatgers, load our fumptuous boards. 

Denham . 


char c 

o 

means 
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This golden charger , fnatch’d from burning Troy, 
Anchifes did in facrifice employ. Dryden s /Eneid. 

Ev’11 Lamb him felf, at the moft folemn feaft. 

Might have fome chargers not exactly drefs’d. 

King' s Art of Cookery . 

Nor dare they clofe their eyes. 

Void of a bulky charger near their lips. 

With which in often interrupted deep. 

Their frying blood compels to irrigate 
Their dry furr’d tongues. _ Philips, 

ChaRily. adv. [from chary.] Warily; frugally. 
ChaRiness. n.f. [from chary.] Caution; nicety; fcrupulouf- 
nefs. 

I will confent to acl any villainy againft him, that may not 


I . A carriage of pleafure, or date. 

Thy grand captain Antony 
Shall fet thee on triumphant chariots, and 
Put garlands on thy head. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra ■, 
He (kirns the liquid plains. 

High on his chariot , and with loofen’d reins, 

Majeftick moves along. Dryden' s /Eneid, 

2 . A car in which men of arms were anciently placed. 

3. A lighter kind of coach with only back feats. 

To ChaRiot. v. a. [from the noun.] To convey in a chariot* 
This word is rarely ufed. 

An angel all in flames afeended 
As in a firy column charioting 

His godlike prefence. Milton's Agonijles. 

Chariote'er. n.f [from chariot.] Fie that drives the chariot. 
It is ufed only in fpeaking of military chariots, and thofe in 
the ancient publick games. 

The gafping charioteer beneath the wheel 
Of his own car. Dryden' s Fables, 

The burning chariot, and the charioteer. 

In bright Bootes and his wane appear. Addifon on Italy, 
Show us the youthful handfome charioteer , 

Firm in his feat, and running his career. Prior, 

Chariot race, n.f [from chariot and race.] A fport anci- 
ently ufed, where chariots were driven for the prize, as now 
horfes run. 

There is a wonderful vigour and fpirit in the defeription of 
the horfe and chariotrace. Addifon on the Georgicksl 

ChaRitaele. adj. [ charitable , Fr. from charite.] 

1, Kind in giving alms; liberal to the poor. 

He that hinders a charitable perfon from giving alms to a 
poor man, is tied to reftitution, if he hindered him by fraud 
or violence. Taylor's Holy Living. 

Shortly thou wilt behold me poor, and kneeling 
Before thy charitable door for bread. Rowe's Jane Shore. 
How (hall we then wifti, that it might be allowed us to live 
over our lives again, in order to fill every minute of them with 
charitable offices ! Atterbury . 

Health to himfelf, and to his infants bread 
The lab’rer bears : what his hard heart denies, 

^His charitable vanity fupplies. Pope 

2. Kind in judging of others ; difpofed to tendernc-fs ; benevo^ 
lent. 

.. ^ ow you keen my friends elfe ? Why have you that cha- 
ritable title from thoufands, did you not chiefly belong to my 

he - ? r • i r , Shakefp. Timon. 

Ui a politick fermon that had no divinity, the kino- f a id to 

bilhop Andrews, Call you this a fermon ? The bi(hop°anfwer- 
ed ; By a charitable conftruaion it may be a fermon. Bacon. 
Charitably, adv. [from charity.] 

1. Kindly ; liberally ; with inclination to help the poor 

2. Benevolently; without malignity. 

. Notllin g will more enable us to bear our crofs patiently, in- 
juries chautably , and the labour of religion comfortably. 

,-p- , n r • Taylor's Guide to Devotion > 

1 is belt fometimes your cenfure to reftrain 

CH imt t b r r? be r n - P N S 

v-ilA Ki 1 1 . n J. [chantc, hr. char lias, Lat.] 

1. Tendernefs; kindnefs; love. 

By thee, 

r ounded in reafon, loyal, juft, and pure* 

Relations dear, and all the chamties 
Of father, fon, and bi other, firft were known. 

, Milton's Paradife Lo/L b iv / 7 cA 

2. Goodwill; benevolence; difpofmon to think Well of Mherf 

j, 7 errours > I hope, are only thofe of charity to mankind 
and fuch as my own charity has caufed me to commit that of 
other.i may more eafily excufe. Dryden’ s Religw Laid ' Pr'cfA 

3. I he theological virtue of univerfal love. ^ d 

Concerning charity, the final objea whereof is tW 

” “* 0I "“- 
Peace, peace, forffiame, If not for charidjl ’ ‘ ‘‘ P ‘ 38 ‘ 

- Urcre 41 TL d 


—Urge neither charity nor fhame to me • 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt. Shakefp. Rid 


doard III. 

Only 
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. , Only add 

Deeds to thy knowledge anfwerable, add faith; 

Add virtue, patience, temperance, add love, 

By name to come call’d charity, the foul 
Of all the reft. Milton's Paradife Loft , b .xii. /. 584. 

Faith believes the revelations of God ; hope experts his pro- 
miles charity loves his excellencies and mercies. ‘Taylor . 

But lafting charity's more ample fway. 

Nor bound by time, nor fubjedt to decay, 

In happy triumph {hall for ever live. ' Prior. 

Charity , or a love of God, which works by a love of our 
neighbour, is greater than faith or hope. Attcrbury . 

4. Liberality to the poor. 

The heathen poet, in commending the charity of Dido to 
the Trojans, fpoke like a chriftian. Dryden's Fables , Dedicat . 

5. Alms ; relief given to the poor. 

We muft incline to the king ; I will look for him, and pri- 
vily relieve him ; go you and maintain talk with the duke, that 
my charity be not of him perceived. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

he ant did well to reprove the grafshopper for her flothful- 
nefs; but fhe did ill then to refufe her a charity in her diftrefs, 

L'Ejlrange. 

ToChark. v. a. To burn to a black cinder, as wood is burn- 
. ed to make charcoal. 

Excels, either with an apoplexy, knocks a man on the head, 
or, with a fever, like lire in a ftrong-water {hop, burns him 
clown to the ground ; or if it flames not out, charks him to a 
coal. Grew' s Cofmologia Sacra , b. iii. c. v. § to. 

CHA RLATAN, n.f. [ charlatan , Fr. ciarlatano , Ital. from ciar- 
lare , to chatter.] A quack; a mountebank; an empiiick. 

Saltimbanchoes, quackfalvcrs, and charlatans , deceive them 
in lower degrees. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. b. i. c. 3. 

For charlatans can do no good. 

Until they’re mounted in a crowd. Hudibras. 

Charlata'nical. adj. [from charlatan .] Quackifh ; igno- 
rant. 

A cowardly foldier, and a charlatanical dodlor, are the prin- 
cipal fubjedls of comedy. Cowley , Preface. 

Charlatanry, n.f [from charlatan.] Wheedling; deceit; 
cheating with fair words. 

Charles’s-wain. n.f. The northern conftellation, called the 
Bear. 

There are feven ftars in Urfa minor, and in Charles' s-wain, 
or Plauftrum of Urfa major, feven. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Cha'rlock. n.f. A weed growing among the corn with a yel- 
low flower. It is a fpecies of Mithridate muftard. 

CHARM, n.f. [char me, Fr. carmen, Latin.] 

1. Words, or philtres, or characters, imagined tohavefome oc- 
cult or unintelligible power. 

I never knew a woman fo dote upon a man ; furely I think 
you have charms. Not I, I allure thee ; fetting the attrac- 

tion of my good parts afide, I have no other charms. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
There have been ever ufed, either barbarous words, of no 
fenfe, left they fliould difturb the imagination, or words of fimi- 
litude, that mayfecond and feed the imagination : and this was 
ever as well in heathen charms , as in charms of later times. 

Bacon s Natural Hi/lory, N° 948. 
Alcyone he names amidft his pray’rs, 

Names as a charm againft the waves and wind, 

Moft in his mouth, and ever in his mind. Dryden . 

Antaeus could, by magick charms. 

Recover ftrength, whene’er he fell. Swift. 

2. Something of power to fubdue oppofition, and gain the affec- 
tions. 

Well founding verfes are the charm we ufe, 

Heroick thoughts and virtue to infufe. RoJ 'common. 

But what avail her unexhaufted ftores, 

Her blooming mountains and her funny fhores. 

With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, 

'Fhe fmiles of nature, and the charms of art. 

While proud oppreflion in her vallies reigns, 

And tyranny ufurps her happy plains ? Adclifon . 

To Charm, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To fortify with charms againft evil. 

Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crefts, 

I bear a charmed life, which muft not yield 
To one of woman born. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2. To make powerful by charms. 

Arcadia was the charmed circle, where all his fpirits for ever 

fhould be enchanted. Sidney, b. ii. 

3. To fubdue by fome fecret power ; to amaze. 

I, in mine own woe charm’d. 

Could not find death, where I did hear him groan ; 

Nor feel him where he ftruck. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

4. To fubdue the mind by pleafure. 

’Tis your graces 

That from my muteft confcience to my tongue. 

Charms this report out. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Amoret ! my lovely foe. 

Tell me where thy ftrength does lie : 

Where the pow’r that charms us fo. 

In thy foul, or in thy eye ? Waller . 
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One that has the 


power of 


'Cha rmer, n. f [from charm.] 
charms, or enchantments. 

■p.. _ That handkerchief 

Ihd an Egyptian to my mother give ; 

She was a charmer, and could almoft read 
1 he thoughts of people. 0/ , , „ 

The paflion you pretended, 

Was only to obtain ; 

But when the charm is ended, 

The charmer you difdain. Dry den's v • 

w” 0, farticip -^- r from<W] Plcafuig in thehteheft 

I or ever all goodnefs will be charming, for ever all 1 1 
nefs will be moft odious. 11 Wlcke L 

O charming youth ! in the firft op’nin^ page 
So many graces in fo green an age. ° ° ’ p 

Charmingly, adv. [from charming.] In fuel, a manner'll 
pleafe exceedingly. r as to 

She fmiled very charmingly, and difeovered as fine a (A r 
teeth as ever eye beheld. Addifon's Freehold, N 

Ch- mi — n ‘f- [from charming.] The power of pl Ca fl 

Channel, adj. [charnel, Fr.] Containing flefti, or carcafes 

Such are thofe thick and gloomy fhadows damp 
Oft found in charnel vaults, and lepulchiej, 

Ling ring and fitting by a new-made grave. M'h 

Channel-house, n.f. [charmer, Fr. from,™, cams, Lati/i 
The place under churches where the bones of the dead are ... 
pofited. 1C 

I f charnel-houfes and our graves muft fend 
1 f hat we bury, back ; our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. Shakefp. Macheth 

When they were in thofe cbarnel-houfes, every oiie was pl ac - 
ed in older, and a black pillar or coffin fet by him. Tavkr 

CHART, n. f. [charta, Lat.] A delineation or map of coafls 
for the ufe of failors. It is diftinguifhed from di map, by renre- 
fenting only the coafts. 1 

The Portuguese, when they had doubled the Cape of Good- 
Hope, found fkilful pilates, ufing aftronomical inftruments, 
geographical charts, and compaftes. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Charter, n.f [charta, Latin.] 

1. A charter is a written evidence of things done between man 

and man. Charters are divided into charters of the king, and 
charters of private perfons. Charters of the king are We, 
whereby the king pafleth any grant to any perfen or more, or 
to any body politick : as a charter of exemption, that no man 
(hall be empannelled on a jury ; charter of pardon, wherebv 
a man is forgiven a felony, or other offence. Cored. 

If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter , and your city’s freedom. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Here was that charter feal’d, wherein the crown 
All marks of arbitrary power lays down. Denham. 

She {hakes the rubbifti from her mounting brow, 

And feems to have renew’d her charter's date, 

Which heav’n will to the death of time allow. Dryden. 

2 . Any writing bellowing privileges or rights. 

It is not to be wondered, that the great charter whereby God 
beftowed the whole earth upon Adam, and confirmed it unto 
the fons of Noah, being as brief in word as large in effedl, hath 
bred much quarrel of interpretation. Raleigh's Ejjays. 

G od renewed this charter of man’s fovereignty over the crea- 
tures. South. 

3. Privilege; immunity; exemption. 

I muff have libertv. 

Withal as large a charter as the wind, 

To blow on whom I pleafe ; for fo fools have ; 

And they that are moll: gauled with my folly, 

They moft muft laugh. Shakefp. As you lile it. 

My mother. 

Who has a charter to extol her blood. 

When {he does praife me, grieves me. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Charter-party, n.f. [chartre partic, Fr.] A paper relating 
to a contract, of which each party has a copy. 

Charter-parties, or contracts, made even upon the high fca, 
touching things that are not in their own nature maritime, be- 
long not to the admiral’s jurifdidtion. 

Flale's Common Law of 'England, 

Chaptered, adj. [from charter.] Invefted with; privileges by 
charter; privileged. 

When he fpeaks, 

The air, a charter'd libertine, is ftill. Shakefp. Henry . 

Cha'ry. adj. [from care.] Careful; cautious; wary; frugu . 
Over his kindred he held a wary and chary care, which boun- 
tifully was exprefled, when occafion fo required. 

Carew's Survey of Comical. 

The charief maid is prodigal enough, 

If {he unmafk her beauty to the moon. Sbakejfean. 

To CHASE, v. a. [chaffer, Fr.] 

1. To hunt. 

2. To purfue as an enemy. 

And Abimelech chafed him, and he fled before him.y ud.^.j-f, 

3. to 
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3. To follow as a thing defirable. 

4. To drive. 

Thus chafed by their brother’s endlefs malice, from prince 
to prince, and from place to place, they, for their fafety, fled 
at laft to the city of Bifennis. Knolles's Hi/l . of the Turks. 

When the following morn had chas'd away 
The flying ftars, and light reftor’d the day. Dryden. 

To Chase Metals. See To Enchase.- 
.Chase, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Hunting; purfuit of any thing as game. 

Whilft he was haft’ning, in the chafe, it feems, 

Of this fair couple, meets he on the way 
The father of this feeming lady. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
There is no chaj'e more pleafant, methinks, than to drive a 
thought, by good conduct, from one end of the world to an- 
other, and never to lofe fight of it till it fall into eternity. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2. Fitnefs to be hunted, appropriation to chafe or fport. 

Concerning the beafts of chafe, whereof the buck is the 
firft, he is called the firft year a fawn. Shakefp. Love's L. Lof. 
A maid I am, and of thy virgin train ; 

Oh ! let me ftill that fpotlefs name retain. 

Frequent the forefts, thy chafte will obey. 

And only make the beafts of chafe my prey. Dryden. 

3. Purfuit of an enemy, or of fomething noxious. 

The admiral, with fuch {hips only as could fuddenly he put in 
readinefs, made forth towards them ; infomuch as of one hun- 
dred {hips, there came fcarce thirty to work : howbeit, with 
them, and fuch as came daily in, we fet upon them, and gave 
them chafe. Bacon. 

One day, upon the fudden, he fallied out upon them with cer- 
tain troops of horfemen, with fuch violence-, that, at the firft 
onfet, he overthrew them, and, having them in chafe, did 
fpeedy execution . Knolles's FUJI, of the Turk s. 

They feek that joy, which us’d to glow, 

Expanded on the hero’s face ; 

When the thick fquadrons preft the foe. 

And William left the glorious chafe. Prior. 

4. Purfuit of fomething as defirable. 

Yet this mad chajc of fame, by few purfu’d, 

Flas drawn deftruction on the multitude. Dryden's Timenal 

5. Hunting match. ' J " 

Tell him, h ath made a match with fuch a wrangler, 

That all the courts of France will be difturb’d 

With chafes. Shakefp. Henry V. 

o. 1 he game hunted. 

She, feeing the towering of her purfued chafe, wentcirclino- 
al out, rifing fo with the lefs fenfe of rifing. Sidney b ii 
Hold, Warwick : feek thee out fome other chafed 
For I myfelf muft put this deer to death. Shakefp. Henry VI 
Honour’s the nobleft chafe ; purfue that game. 

And recompence the lofs of love with fame. Granville 
7. Open ground ftored with fuch beafts as are hunted 

A receptacle for deer and game, of a middle nature between 
a foreft and a park ; being commonly Iefs than a foreft, and not 
endued with fo many liberties; and yet of a larger compafs, 
and ftored with greater d> yerfity of game than a park. A lhafe 
differs from a foieft in this, becaufe it may be in the hands of 
a.ubjecl, which a foreft, m its proper nature, cannot ; and from 
a park m that ,t is not mclofed, and hath not only a 

and'overfe'ers. ^ ° f ^ bUt likewife m01e kec Pers 
He and his lady both are at the ledge, C ° Wel ' 

0 P? n the noithride of this pleafant chafe. Shake ft Tit And 

8 .Sn c ;,r. £ ■ *• *•»- 

Chase-cun. „.f [from chafe and gun. 1 Guns In th[f 
of the fhip, fired upon thofe that ie purfuR ‘ f part 
Mean time the Belgians tack upon our rear. 

And raking chafe-guns through our ftern thev fend 71 • / 
Cha'slr. ,,f [from chafe.) Hunter; purfue/; driver ""' 

Then began 
A flop i’ th’ chafer, a retire; anon 

A rout, confufion thick. ci l r 

So tail he flies, that his review!, i<r eve Cy,nh!hle - 

Has loft the chafers, and his ear the cry. n i 

Stretch’d on the lawn, his fecond hope furvey 
At once the chafer , and at once the prey. 
if , ufus f l, gg' n g at the deadly dart. 

Bleeds in the foreft like a wounded hart n 

Chasm, n.f Pape. 

i. A breach unclofed : a cleft- a 

In all that vifible corporeal world, MAZ' 2 f ns or .a ps 

° f thc 

bottom of the ocean. J ? , betwixt ,l: the 

HombR gr /, U /‘, adufl r hcr riv ’ n mouth H;jl - 

Hhl Cihajrn! profound. ~ 

A Place unfilled ; a vacuity. Philips . 

homelar- • - - 


2 . 


VoL°l^° n ^ CaVC t0 c h r onicles 


ages, 


loft in cafe. 




Dryden. 
See Vine. 
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Such, whofe fupine felicity but makes, 

In ftory chajms , in epochas miftakes. 

CH ASS EL AS. n.f [French.] A fort of grape. 

CHASTE, adj. [chaf e, Fr. cajlus, Lat.] 

1. Pure from all commerce of fexes ; as a chajle virgin. 

2. With refpedt to language ; pure; uncorrupt; not mixed with 
barbarous phrafes. 

3. Without obfeenity. , 

Among words which fignify the fame principal ideas, fome 
are clean and decent, others unclean ; fome chafe , others ob- 
feene. Watts's Logich 

4. True to the marriage bed. 

Love your children, be difereet, chafe, keepers at home. 

cm*. . , :: 


ChaStE-tree. n.f. [vitex, Lat.] 

The flower confifts of one leaf, with two lips ; the forepart 
is tubulofe, from whofe flower-cup rifes the pointal, which be- 
comes an almoft fpherical fruit, divided into four cells; The 
leaves are fingered like thofe of hemp. This tree will grow to 
be. eight or ten feet high, and produce their fpikes of flowers at 
the extremity of every ftrong {hoot in autumn. Miller. 

To Cha'sten. v. a. [ckafier, Fr» caftigo, Lat.] To correct; 
to punifil ; to mortify. 

Cha/ien thy fon while there is hope, and let not thy foul fparc 
for his crying. F J rov. xix. 18. 

I follow thee, fafe guide ! the path 
Thou lead’ft me ; and to the hand of heav’n fubmit, 
However chaf'ning . Milton's Far. Lof, b. xi. /. 373, 

Some feel the rod. 

And own, like us, the father’s chaf'ning hand. 

Rowe's Royal Convert 0 
From our loft purfuit fhe wills to hide 
Her clofe decrees, and chaflen human pride. Prior. 

To CHASTFSE. v. a. [ cafigo , Lat. antiently accented on the 
firft fyllable, now on the laft.] 

1. To punifh ; to correct by puniihment ; to afflict for faults. 

My breaft I’ll burft with {framing of my courage. 

But I will chafife this high minded ftrumpet. Sha.HeK.Vl. 

I am glad to fee the vanity or envy of the canting chymifts 
thus difeovered and chafifed. Boyle's Sceptical Chymif. 

How feldom is the world affrighted or chafifed with fiens or 
prodigies, earthquakes or inundations, famines or plagues ? 

Grew' s Cofmologia Sacra. 
Like you, commiffion’d to chafife and blefs. 

He muft avenge the world, and give it peace* Prior „ 

2. To reduce to order, or obedience. 

Hie thee hither. 

That I may pour my fpirits in thine ear. 

And chaf ife, with the valour of my tongue. 

All that impedes thee. a Shakefp. King Lear: 

Know, Sir, that I 

Will not wait pinion’d at your mailer’s court, 

Woi once be chajlis d witn the (ober eye 

Of dull Oflavia. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

I he gay focial fenfe 

By decency chafis'd. cry r 

Chastisement, n.f [chafimefit, Fr.] Correclion ; punLfo- 

m f C11 , Tkei f words are aI1 commonly, though not always, ufed 
©f domeftick or parental punifhment. 

Shall I lo much difhonour my fair ftars, 

H " , 3 ?! ter] ™ g ive him chafifement ? Shakefp. R. II. 
he held the chafifement of one which molefted the fee of 
Elome, pleafmg to God. Raleigh's Effays. 

1 01 feven years what can a child be guilty of, but lvincr or 

i mCth TVnr the rel ’T d commiffion ° f which ftiall brim, 
nim to the chafifement of the rod / • & 

He receives a fit of ficknefs as the kind chaJHfetnent end'd!?: 

worhh 115 eavenly father ’ t0 wean his affeiions from the 

Cha'stity. n.f. [cajlitas, Lat.j Bentley. 

I* I unty of the body. 

Who can be bound by any folemn vow, 

or \ 11 gins 01 widows; continence of married oerfon^ - a 
marriages are honourable and pleaftng to God. ? k ^ 

EA fr „„ ./Cbing tU, 

rhere is not chafity enough i n language, 

« E e/; ThC PCrf ™ chaftlfes ; 

ChaRtly. adv. [from chafe.] Without inrrW 
ly ; without contamination. 1 10Ut incontincn ce ; purc- 
You fliould not nafs here • no - 

lie as to live cha/lely. ’ g 1 ;t were as virtuous to 

Make firft a fong of joy and love Cor ‘flanus. 

M h ; cn chajlely flame in'roval eves 


Titus, ii. iyt 


Wotto 
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Succeffion of a long dcfcent. 

Which chajily in the channels ran, 

And from our demi-gods began. Dryden. 

Cha stness. n. f [from chafle.] Chaftity ; purity. 

To CHA F. v. n. [from caqueter , hr. Skinner ; perhaps from a- 
chat, purchafe 01 cheapening, on account of the prate naturally 
produced in a bargain ; or only, as it is moft likely, contracted 
from chatter.] T o prate ; to talk idly ; to prattle ; to cackle ; 
to chatter ; to converfe at eafe. 

Thus chatten the people in their fteads, 

Viike as a monfter of many heads. Spenfer's Pajlorals. 

Becaufe that I familiarly fometimes, 

Do ufe you for my fool, and chat with you. 

Your faucinefs will jeft upon my love. 

Shakefp. Comedy of Errours. 
All tongues fpeak of him, and the bleared fights 
Are fpeCtacled to fee him. Your prattling nurfe 
Into a rapture lets her baby cry. 

While flie chats him. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

The fhepherds on the lawn 

Sat fimply chatting in a ruftick row. Milton. 

W ith much goodwill the motion was embrac’d. 

To chat a while on their adventures pafs’d. Dryden. 

Chat, n.f [from the verb. ] Idle talk ; prate; flight or negli- 
gent tattle. 

Lords that can prate 
As amply and unneceffarily, 

As this Gonzalo, I myfelf would make 
A chough of as deep chat. Shakefp. Tempefl. 

The time between before the fire they fat. 

And fhorten’d the delay by pleafing chat . Drdyen. 

The leaf! is no inconfiderable good, but fuch as he confefles 
is far greater than the tickling of his palate with a glafs of 
wine, or the idle chat of a foaking club. Locke r 

Snuff, cr the fan, fupplies each paufe of chat , 

With finging, laughing, ogling, and all that. . Pope. 
Chat, n.f The keys of trees are called chats , as afh chats. 
Cha'tellany. n.f [ chatelenie , Fr.J The diftridt under the 
dominion of a cattle. 

Here are about twenty towns and forts of great importance, 
with their chatelianies and dependencies. Dryden. 

Chattel, n.f [See Cattle.] Any moveable poffeffion : a 
term now fcarce ufed but in forms of law. 

Nay, look not big, nor ftamp, nor flare, nor fret ; 

I will be matter of what is mine own ; 

She is my goods, my chattels. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew . 

Honour’s a leafe for lives to come. 

And cannot be extended from 
The legal tenant : ’tis a chattle 

Not to be forfeited in battle. Hnclibras , p. i. c. iii. 

To CHAT TER, v. n. [caauetcr, Fr.] 

1. To make a noife as a pie, or other unharmonious bird. 

Nightingales feldom ling, the pie ttill chattereth. Sidney. 

So doth the cuckow, when the mavis fings. 

Begin his witlefs note apace to chatter. Spenfer's Sonnets. 
There was a crow fat chattering upon the back of a fheep ; 
Well, firrah, fays the fheep, you durft not have done this to a 
dog. L'Eflrange. 

Your birds of knowledge, that in dufky air 
Chatter futurity. Dryden and Lee's OEdipus. 

2 . To make a noife by collifion of the teeth. 

Stood Theodore furpriz’d in deadly fright, 

With chattering teeth, and bridling hair Upright, Dryden. 

Dip but your toes into cold water, 

Their correfpondent teeth will chatter. Prior. 

3. To talk idly or carelefly. 

Sutter no hour to pafs away in a lazy idlenefs, an imperti- 
nent chattering , or ufelefs trifles. JVatts's Logick. 

Chapter, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Noife like that of a pie or monkey. 

The mimick ape began his chatter , 

How evil tongues his life befpatter. Swift. 

2 . Idle prate. 

Charterer, n.f. [from chatter.] An idle talker ; a pratler. 
Cha'twood. n.f. Little flicks ; fuel. 

Cha'vender. n.f. [Chcvcfnc,Yx.] The chub ; a fifh. 

Thefe are a choice bait for the chub, or chavender , or indeed 
any great fifh. hV Eton's Angler. 

CHAU MONTE’ LLE. n.f. [Fr.] A fort of pear; which fee. 
To CHAW. v. a. [ kaiven , Germ.] To champ between the 
teeth ; to mafticate ; to chew. 

I home returning, fraught with foul defpight, 

And chawing vengeance all the way I went. Fairy JfL l. ii. 

They come to us, but us love draws ; 

He fwallows us, and never chaius ; 

He is the tvrant pike, and we the fry. Donne. 

Whether he found any ufe of chawing little fponges, dipt in 
oil, in his mouth, when he was perfectly under water, and at a 
dittance from his engine. Boyle. 

The man who laught but once to fee an afs 
Mumbling to make the crofs-grain’d thirties pafs. 

Might laugh again, to fee a jury chaw 

The prickles of unpalatable law. Dryden. 


CHA 

Chaw. n.f. [from the verb.] I he chap; the upper or und^-r 
part of a beaft’s mouth. 

I will turn thee back, and put hecks into thy chaws , ar.d 
will bung thee forth and all thine army. Ezek. xxxviii 4 
Cha'wdron. n.f. Entrails. 

Add thereto a tyger’s chaiudron , 

For the ingredients of our cauldron. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

CHEAP, adj. [ceapan, Sax. kcopen , Dutch, to buy.] 

1. To be had at a low rate ; purchafed for a fmall price. 

Where there are a great many fellers to a few buyers, there 
the thing to be fold will b q cheap. On the other fide, raife up 
a great many buyers for a few fellers, and the fame thing will 
immediately turn dear. Locke. 

2 . Of fmall value ; eafy to be had ; not refpedled. 

The goodnefs, that is cheap in beauty, makes 
Beauty brief in goodnefs. Shakefp. Meafnre for Meafure. 

Had I fo lavifh of my prefence been, 

So common hackney’d in the eyes of men, 

So ftale and cheap to vulgar company. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
He that is too much in any thing, fo that he giveth another 
occafion of fociety, maketh himfelf* cheap. " Bacon. 

May your fick fame ttill languifh till it die, 

And you grow cheap in every fubjedl’s eye. Dryden. 

The ufual titles of diftindlion, which belong to us, are turn- 
ed into terms of derifion and reproach, and every way is taken 
by profane men, towards rendering us cheap and contemptible. 

Atterbury. 

Cheap, n.f [cheping is an old word for market ; whence Eajt- 
chcap, Cheapfide.] Market; purchafe; bargain; as good cheap ; 
[a bon marche , Fr.] 

1'he fame wine that comes out of Candia, which we pay 
fo dear for now a days, in that good world was very good 
cheap. Sidney , b. ii. 

It is many a man’s cafe to tire himfelf out with hunting af- 
ter that abroad, which he carries about him all die while, and 
may haye it better cheap at home. L'Eflrange. 

Some few infulting cowards, who love to vapour good cheapo 
may trample on thofe who give leaft refirtance. Decay of Piety. 

To Cheapen, v. a. [ceapan, Sax. to buy.] 

I. 'Fo attempt to purchafe; to bid for any thing; to ask the 
price of any commodity. 

Rich fhe fhall be, that’s certain ; wife, or I’ll none ; virtu- 
ous, or I’ll never cheapen her ; fair, or I’ll never look on her. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 
The firft he cheapened was a Jupiter, which would have come 
at a very eafy rate. L'Eflrange. 

So in a morning, without bodice, 

Slipt fometimes out to Mrs. Thody’s, 

To cheapen tea. Prior. 

To fhops in crouds the daggled females fly, 

Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. Swift. 

2: To lefien value. 

My hopes purfue a brighter diadem. 

Can any brighter than the Roman be ? 

I find my profer’d love has cheapen'd me. Dryd. Tyrr. Lave. 

Che'aply. adv. [from cheap.] At a fmall price; at a low rate. 

By thefe I fee 

So great a day as this is cheaply bought. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Blood, rapines, maflacres, were cheaply bought. 

So mighty recompc-nce your beauty brought. Dryden. 

Che'apness. n.f. [from cheap.] Lown efs of price. 

Ancient ftatutes incite merchant rtrangers to bring in com- 
modities ; having for end cheapncfs. Bacon's Henry VII. 

The diferedit which is grown upon this kingdom, has been 
the great difeouragement to other nations to tranfplant them- 
felves hither, and prevailed farther than all the invitations which 
the cheapnefs and plenty of the country has made them. Temple, 

Chear. See Cheer. 

To CHEAT, v. a. [of uncertain derivation ; probably from 
acheter , Fr. to purchafe , alluding to the tricks ufed in making 
bargains. See the noun.] 

1. To defraud ; to impofe upon ; to trick. It is ufed commonly 

of low cunning. . 

It is a dangerous commerce, where an honeft man is lure at 
firft of being cheated ; and he recovers not his Ioffes, but by 


learning: to cheat others. 


Dryden. 


There are a fort of people who find that the moft effeftual 
wav to cheat the people, is always to pretend to infallible cures. 
y 1 Tillotfon , Preface. 

2. It has c/before the thing taken away by fraud. 

I that am curtail’d by this fair proportion. 

Cheated of feature by difiembling nature, 

Deform’d, unfinifh’d. Shakefp. Rubai 

Cheat, n.f [from the verb. Some think abbreviated from 
ef cheats becaufe many fraudulent meafures being taken by the 
lords of manours in procuring efeheats, cheat the abri gmen 
was brought to convey a bad meaning.] 

1. A fraud; a trick ; an impofture. 

The pretence of publick good is a cheat that will ever pais, 
though fo abufed by ill men, that I wonder the good _p no 
grow afhamed to ufe it. e *■ 

Emp’rick 
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Dryden. 


CHE 

Emp’rick politicians ufe deceit, 

Hide what they give, and cure but by a cheat. 

When I confider life, tis all a cheat , 

Yet fool’d with hope, men favour the deceit . 

Truft on, and think tomorrow will repay ; 

Tomorrow’s falfer than the former day ; 

Lves worfe ; and while it lays, we (hall be Weft, 

With fome new joys cuts off what we poffell. ) 

- *fi£MS2 1 m- v» ;■ « 

for as much as no man will truft a known chea,. 

while iZe. 

CHE, fwUrk ?7 rirtrtrt r t^fticni*bot^^nd^th t ^ r ft^a^ e C^^hequers 

tome, fit is here for efeheater.] Shakefp.MdV. cj H. 

They fay this town is full of couzenage. 

As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye ; 

Difffuifed cheaters, prating mountebanks, 

And many fucli like libertines of fin. Shakefp. Comedy ofE,r. 
He is no fwaggerer, hoftefs; a tame cheater 1 faith.— — 
Cheater, call you him ? I will bar no honeft man myhoufe, 
nor no cheater. Shakefp. Hear, IV. p. u. 

All forts of injurious perfons, the facrilegious, the detainers 
of tithes, cheaters of mens inheritances, falfe witneffes.and ac- 
cufers> Taylors Rule of Living Holy. 

To CHECK, v. a. [from the French echecs, chefs ; from whence 
we ufe, at that game, the term checkmate , when we flop our 
adverfary from carrying on his play any farther.] 

1. To reprefs; to curb. 

Referve thy ftate ; with better judgment check 
This hideous raftmefs. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

How fames may be fown and raifed, how they may be fpread 
and multiplied, and how they may be checked and laid dead. 

Bacon's EJfays. 

I hate when vice can bolt her arguments, 

And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. Milton. 

He who fat at a table, richly and delicioufly furnifhed, but 
with a fvvord hanging over his head by one fingle thread or hair, 
furely had enough to check his appetite. South. 

2. To reprove ; to chide. 

Richard, with his eye brimful of tears, 

Then check'd and rated by Northumberland, 

Did fpeak thefe words, now prov’d a prophecy. Shakefp ; 

His fault is much, and the good king his matter 
Will check him for’t. Shakefp. King Lear. 

3. To compare a bank note or other bill, with the correfpon- 
dent cipher. 

4. To control by a counter reckoning. 

To Check, v. n. 


Shakefp. 


CHE 

While fuch men are in truft, who have no coed 
in, nor any views but towards their lnterelr. y 

3. A reproof; a flight. 

Oh ! this life 

Is nobler than attending for a check ; 

Richer than doing nothing for a bauble. Shakefp. C f e f' 

4. A diflike; a fudden difguft; fomething that Hops the pr 


1. To ftop; to makeaftop; with at. 

With what wing the ftanyel checks at it. 

He mutt obferve their mood on whom he jefts, 

The quality of the perfons, and the time ; 

And, like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before his eye. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

The mind, once jaded by an attempt above its power, either 
is difabled for the future, or elfe checks at any vigorous under- 
taking ever after. Locke. 

2. To ciafin ; to interfere. 

If love check once with bufinefs, it troubleth mens fortunes. 

Bacon’s EJfays. 

I’ll avoid his prefence; 

It checks too ftrong upon me. Dryden' s All for Love. 

Check, n.f [from the verb.] 

1 . Repreffure ; ftop ; rebuff. 

I do know, the ftate. 

However this may gall him with fome check , 

Cannot with fafety caft him. Shakefp. Othello. 

Rebellion in this land fhall lofe his fway, 

Meeting the check of fuch another day. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
We fee, alfo, that kings that have been fortunate conquerors 
in their firft years, muft have fome check or arreft in their for- 

tunes - > Bacon's Effay. 

God hath of late years manifefted himfelf in a very dreadful 
manner, as if it were on purpofe to give a check to this infolent 
impiety. _ Tillotfon. 

It was this viceroy’s zeal, which gave a remarkable check to 
the firft progrefs of chriftianity. Addifon. Freeholder , N° 32. 

God put it into the heart of one of our princes, to give a 
check to that facrilcge, which had been but too much winked 

at ’ , # > Atterbury. 

I ne great ftruggle with his paffions is in the firft check. 

2 . Reftraint ; curb ; government. ^ 

They who come to maintain their own breach of faith, the 
cbec JL?f . their confidences much breaketh their fipirit. Hayw. 

1 ne impetuofity of the new officer’s nature needed fome 
e raint and check, for fome time, to his immoderate pretences 

“ nd Tk'k ° f f 0Wer ', ' tendon. 

some free from rhyme or reafon, rule or check, 
r " a A rifuan s head, and Pegafus’s neck. Pope. 


g Say I fiiould wed her, would not my wife fubjeas 

Take check , and think it ftrange ? perhaps revolt ? Dryden. 

r. In falconry, is when a hawk forfakes her proper game to follow 

3 rooks, pies, or other birds that crofs her in her 

A youn.o- woman is a hawk upon her wings; and if fhe be 
handfome,"fhe is the more fubje< 5 t to go out on deck. Suckling. 

When whittled from the fift, 

Some falcon ftoops at what her eye defign’d. 

And with her eagernefs, the quary mifs’d, . 

Streight flies at check , and clips it down the wind. Dryden. 

6. The perfon checking ; the caufe of reftraint ; a ftop. 

He was unhappily too much ufed as a check upon the lord Co- 
ventry. Clarendon • 

A fatyrical poet is the check of the laymen on bad priefts. 

Dryden' s Fables , Preface. 

The letters have the natural produ&ion by feveral checks or 
flops, or, as they are ufually called, articulations of the breath or 
vo j ce Holder's Elements of Speech. 

7. The correfpondent cipher of a bank bill. 

8. A term ufed in the game of chefs, when one party obliges the 
other either to move or guard his king. 

9. Clerk of the Check, in the king’s houftiold, has the check 
and controulment of the yeomen of the guard, and all the ufh- 
ers belonging to the royal family. 

10. Clerk of ihe Check, in the king’s navy at Plymouth, is alfo 

the name of an officer inverted with like powers. Chambers . 

To Che'cker. \ v. a. [from echecs,z\\As, Fr.] To variegate cr 

To Che'quer. V diverfify, in the manner of a chefs-board, 
with alternate colours, or with darker and brighter parts. 

The grey-ey’d mom fmiles on the frowning night. 

Check' ring the eaftern clouds with ftreaks of light. 

Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 

And make a checquer'd fhadow on the ground. Shakefp. 

As the fnake roll’d in the flcw’ry bank, 

With fhining checker'd flough doth fting a child. 

That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shakefp. Hen . VL 

The wealthy fpring yet never bore 
That fweet, nor dainty flower. 

That damask’d not the checker'd floor 

Of Cynthia’s fummer bower. Drayton's Cynthia. 

Many a youth and many a maid, 

Dancing in the checker'd fhade. Milton. 

In the chefs-board, the ufe of each chefs-man is determined 
only within that chequered piece of wood. Locke. 

In our prefent condition, which is a middle ftate, our minds 
are, as it were, chequered with truth and falfehood. Addifon . 

The ocean intermixing with the land, fo as to checker it in- 
to earth and water. JVoodzvard's Natural Hijicry. 

Here waving groves a checker'd feene difplay, 

And part admit, and part exclude the day. Pope. 

Checker. \ Work varied alternately as to its colours or 

Checker-work. ) materials. 

Nets of checker-work and wreaths of chain-work for the cha- 
piters which were upon the top of the pillars. 1 Kings, vii. 17. 
Che'ckmate. n.f. [echec et mat, Fr.] The movement on the 
chefs-board, that kills the oppofite men, or hinders them from 


moving. 


Love they him called, that gave me the checkmate , 

But better might they have behote him hate. Sperfer. 

Che'ckroll. n.J. [from check and roll.] A roll or book, con- 
taining the names of fuch as are attendants on, and in pay tc 
great perfonages, as their houfhoid fervants. It is otherwife 
called the chequer-roll. Cozvel 

Not daring to extend this law further than to the king’s fer- 
vants in checkroll, left it fhould have been too harfh to the gen- 
tlemen and other commons of the kinp;dom. Bacon's Hen VII 

CHEEK, n.f [ceac, Saxon.] 

1 . The fide of the face below the eye. 

And now and then an ample tear trill’d down 
Her delicate cheek. Shakefp. King Lear 

Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of nie;ht, " 

Like a rich jewel in an iEthiop’s ear. Shakefp. Rom. and 7 w 
I fhall furvey and fpy * ^ ' 

Death in thy cheeks, and darknefs in thy eye. Dcnn 

Daughter of the rofe, whefe checks unite 
The differing titles of the red and white, 

Who heaven’s alternate beauty well difplay 

The blufli of morning and the milky way. Dr-da 

2. A general name among mechanicks for almoft all thofe piece 
of their machines and inftruments that are double, and perfe&l 

Lbamoer 

Chee* 






CHE. 

Che EKE'ok e. n. f [from cheek and bone. J 

1 cut afterwards nto the tumour, and felt the Au* : it lay 
partly under the os jugale, or cheekbone. Wifeman. 

^ 00 1 H - »•/. [from cheek and tooth.] The hinder tooth 

CHFFR hatl \ th r f edU l ih of a ‘great lion. J oc j j. 6. 

nnnr R ‘ ^ e ^ tert:ainment > awvsr, Sp. the counte- 

thXfenf«.] eC ” S t0 aVe ’ hl Enslifh} r ° me relation to both 

1 . Entertainment ; provifions ferved at a feaft. 

ut though my cates be mean, take them in good part : 
ISettei cheer you may have, but not with better heart. 

tt- • „ , Shakefp . Comedy of Errours . 

His Will was never determined to any purfuit of good cheer , 
poignant fauces, and delicious wines. 7 nr i P 

2-. Invitation to gaiety. 

My royal lord, 

You do not give the cheer ; the feaft is fold 

1 hat is n «t often vouched, while ’tis making 

; Hs given With welcome. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

3. Gaiety ; jollity. J 

I have not that alacrity of fpirit,' 

Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. SWA R. in. 
4 * Air of the countenance. J 

Right faithful true he was in deed and word. 

But of his cheer did feem too folemn fad. 

Nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad. Sienf Fairy 9 . 

Which pubhek death, receiv’d with fuch a cheer , 

As not a flgh, a look, a Ihrink bewrays 
Theleaft felt touch of a degenerous fear, 

Gave life to envy, to his courage praife. Daniel’s Civil W. 

He ended ; and his words their drooping cheer 
Enlighten d, and their languifh’d hope reviv’d. Milton. 
At length appear 

Her grifly brethren ftretch’d upon the bier : L 

Pale at the fudden fight, fhe chang’d her cheer. 3 

,3 , . Dryden’s Fables. 

5* Eerhaps temper of mind in general. 

7 hen were they all of good cheer , and they alfo took fome 

rr Adis, xxvii. 36. 

I o^ Che e r . v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. I o incite ; to encourage ; to infpirit. 

He complained in vain, that he was betrayed : yet, for all 
that, he was nothing difeouraged, but cheered up the footmen. 

Knollcs’s Hi/lory of the Turks. 
He cheer'd the dogs to follow her who fled. 

And vow’d revenge on her devoted head. Dry den's Fables. 

2. 7 o comfort ; to confole. 

I died, ere I could lend thee aid ; 

But cheer thy heart, and be thou not difmay’d. 

Shakefp. Richard III. 

Difpleas’d at what, not fuffering, they had feen. 

They went to cheer the faction of the green. Dryden. 

3. To gladden. 

Hark! a glad voice the lonely defert cheers ; 

Prepare the way, a god, a god appears. Pope's Meff ah. 

The facred fun, above the waters rais’d, 

7 hro’ heaven’s eternal brazen portals blaz’d, 

^ And wide o’er earth diffus’d his cheering ray. Pope. 

l o Cheer, v. n. To grow gay or gladfome. 

At fight of thee my gloomy foul cheers up ; 

My hopes revive, and gladnefs dawns within me. 
f A. Philips’s Diftreft Mother . 

Che'erer. n.f [from to cheer.] Gladner; giver of gaiety. 

7 t> thee alone be praife. 

From whom our joy defeends. 

Thou cheerer of our days. Wot ton. 

Angling was, after tedious ftudy, a reft to his mind, a cheerer 
of his fpirits, a diverter of fadnefs, a calmer of unquiet 
thoughts. Walton s Angler . 

Saffron is the fafeft and moft Ample cordial, the greatelt re- 
viver of the heart, and cheerer of the fpirits. Temple. 

Prime cheerer , light, 

Of all material beings flrft and beft. Thomfons Simmer. 
Ch E y E rful. ad j. [ from cheer and full. ] 

1. Gay; full of life ; full of mirth. 

The cheerful birds of fundry kind 
Do chaunt fweet muftc to delight his mind. Fairy J^. b. ii. 

2. Having an appearance of gaiety. 

A merry heart maketh a checrfid countenance : but by forrow 
of the heart the fpirit is broken. Prov. xv. 13. 

CheAr fully, adv. [from cheerful.] Without dejection ; with 
willingnefs ; with gaiety. 

Pluck up thy fpirits, look cheerfully upon me. 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrevj. 
To their known ftations cheerfully they go. Dryden. 

Do£lrine is that which muft prepare men for difeipline ; 
and men never go on fo cheerfully , as when they fee where they 
go. South. 

May the man 

That cheerfully recounts the female’s praife, 

Find equal love, and love’s untainted fweets 

Enjoy with honour. Philips. 


CHE 

Cheerfulness, n.f. [fro m cheerful.] 

1. freedom from deje£hon ; alacrity. 

and patience did yaft numbers ofall ibite of C ° Ura S< 
7* a D es of chnftianity, encounter all the rave V'T , in tllc 

2 FroT d ’f and C ? brace torme nts and death > ° ld “Sfc* °i 

2. freedom from gloominefs. ^ dlctfi 

I remember, then I marvelled to fee her rercivn 
mandments with fighs, and yet do them with cbfflft' 

C %Zt' aJJ - [fr0mfW ' ] gaiety, 

F °r fince mine eye your joyous fight did mil's 
My cheerfu day is turn’d to cheerlefs night. Fa’ir,® ,. 

On a bank, beflde a willow, - c x; L n 

Heav’n her cov’ring, earth her pillow, 
bad Amynta figh’d alone, 
f rom the cheerlefs dawn of mornino- 
I ill the dews of night returning. ° ~ 

Cheerlefs towns, far diftant, never blefs’d. f’V/' 
Che'erly. adj. [from cheer.] **/«■ 

1. Gay; cheerful. 

1 hey are ufeful to mankind, in affording them conven 
Atuations of houfes and villages, reflefting the beni en InH 
chenfhmg fun beams, and fo rendering their habitation, k ? 
more comfortable and more cheerly in winter. Ray on Creation 
. Under heavy arms the youth of Rome 
1 heir long laborious marches overcome ; 

2. my“ tedi0US traVdS U,lders °- Vo^’sVirfl 

Chi. erlv . adv. [from cheer.] Cheerfullv. 

In God’s name, cheerly on, courageous friends. 

To reap the harveft of perpetual peace, 

^r. 110 ^'™ 1 of fl,ar P war ' Sh “¥P- RlchardlW 

Uit hltening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly roufe the flumb’ring morn. Milton 

Che'ery. adj. [from cheer.] Gay; fprightlv; having the 
power to make gay. ' & 

Come, let us hie, and quaff a cheery bowl ; 

‘ =id er new wafh forrow from thy foul. Gay's Pajhrals. 
CHEEbE. n.f [ cafeus , Lat. cyye, Saxon.] A kind of food 

made by preffmg the curd of coagulated milk, and fufferine 
the mafs to dry. 5 

I will rather truft a Fleming with my butter, parfon Hush 
the Welchman with my cheefe, than my wife with herfelf. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Che esecake. n f. [from cheefe and cake.] A cake made of 
foft curds, fugar and butter. 

Effeminate he fat, and quiet; 

Strange product of a cheefecake diet. Prior. 

Where many a man at variance with his wife. 

With foft’ning mead and cheefecake ends the ftrife. 

King’ s Art oj Cookery, 

Cheesemonger, n. f [from cheefe and monger.] One who 
deals in cheefe. 

A true owl of London, 

That gives out he is undone. 

Being a cheefemonger , 

By trufting. Ben Johnfon's Ou,ds. 

Che'esj press, n. f. [from cheefe and prefs.] 7 he prefs in 
which the curds are prefled. 

The cleanly cheefeprefs file could never turn, 

Her aukward Aft did ne’er employ the churn. Gay’s Pajl. 
Che'e sevat. n.f [from cheefe and vat.] 7 he woodencafe in 
which the curds are conAned when they are prefled into cheefe. 

His fenfe occaflons the carelefs ruftick to judge the fun no 
bigger than a cheefcvat. Glanville’s Sccpfs, c. 10. 

Che'esy. adj. [from cheefe.] Having the nature or form of 
cheefe. 

Acids mixed with them precipitate a tophaceous chalky mat- 
ter, but not a cheefy fubftance. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

CheAy. n.f [chela^ Lat.] 7 ’heclawof afhellflfh. 

It happeneth often, I confefs, that a lobfter hath the chely , 
or great claw, of one fide longer than the other. 

Broivn’ s Vulgar Errours^ b. iii. c. 5. 
Chemistry. See Chymistry. 

Chequer. See Checker. 

To CHE'RISH. v. a. [ cherir , Fr.] To fupport and forward 
with encouragement, help, and protection; to (belter; to nurfe 

Whenever Buckingham doth turn his hate 
Upon your grace, and not with duteous love 
Doth cherifh you and yours, God punifh me 
With hate in thofe where I expect moft love. Shah F- H** 

I would 1 were thy bird. 

Sweet, fo would I ; 


up 


But I fliould kill thee with too much cherijhing. , 

Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet . 

What doth cheri/h weeds but gentle air? Shakefp. h- ^ A 
Magiftrates have always thought themfelves concerned to 
cherifh religion, and to maintain in the minds of men the be- 
lief of a God and another life. TiVtjf- 

But 





CHE 



his own confcience; -j . 

lags and encouragements to confirm and aniraa “^ e y piety _ 

Che'risher. n.f [from eherijh.] An encourager a fap- 

P0 On r ; of their greateft praifes it is to be the maintained 
and cherijhe-s of a regular devotion, a reverend I worfh.p .a 
true and decent piety. ^ _ Sprat s Serm. 

Che'rishment. n. J. [from ehmjh.] Encouragement; f«p- 
port ; comfort. It is now obfolete. 

The one lives, her age’s ornament. 

That with rich bounty and dear ch cm foment. 

Supports the praife of noble poefie. 

1 1 Spenfer s Tears of the Mujes i 

CHE RRA . n.f. 7 [ cerifci Fr. ccvafus , Lat.] 

Ci-ie'rry-tree. n.j. ) L . . r . 

The tree hath large fhining leaves : the fruit grows on 

Ion- pedicles, and is roundifh or heart-fnaped : the ftone 
is fliort, tumid, and roundifh. 7 ’he fpecies are ; 1. I he 

common red or garden cherry. 2. Large Spanirn cherry. 

The red heart cherry. 4. The white heart cherry. 
5. The bleeding heart cherry. 6. I he black heart cherry. 
n. The May cherry. 8. I he black cherry, or mazaid. 

The archduke cherry. 10. 7 'lie yellow Spanifh cherry. 
i r . 1 he Flanders duller cherry. 1 2. The carnation cherry. 
1 3. The large black cherry. 1 4. The bird cherry. 15./ he 
red bird or Lornifh cherry. 1 6. The largeft double flowered 
cherry. 17. The double flowered cherry. 18. The com- 
mon wild cherry. 19* 7 he wild northern Engiiih cheiry, 
with late ripe fruit. 20. The fticck or perfumed cherry. 
21. The cherrytree with ftriped leaves. And many other 
forts of cherries ; as ti e amber cherry, lukeward, corone, 
Gaftoiene, and the morello, which is chiefly planted for 
preferving. 

7 'his fruit was brought out of Pontus at the time of the 
Mithri'datick vidory, by Lucullus, in the year of Rome 680 ; 
and was brought into Britain about 120 years afterwards, 
which was An. Dom. 55 ; and was foon after fpread through 
moft parts of Europe. It is generally efteemed for its ear- 
linefs, being of the flrft tree-fruits that appears to welcome 
in the fruit-feafon. Miller. 

Some devils afk but' the parings of one’s nail, a pin, a nut, 
a cherry ftone ; but Ihe, more covetous, would have a chain. 

Shakef Com. of Errors. 

July I would have drawn in a jacket of light-yellow eat- 
ing cherries , with his face and bofom fun-burnt. Peacham. 

All this done by a little fpark of life, which, in its firft 
appearance, might be inclofcd in the hollow of a cherry ftone. 

Hale’s, Grig, of Mankind. 

AH the ideas of all the fenfible qualities of a cherry come 
into my mind by fenfation. Locke 

Che'rry. adj. [from the fubftantive.] Refembling a cherry 
in colour. 

Shore’s wife hath a pretty foot, 

A cherry lip, a pafling pleafing tongue. Shakef. Rich. III. 

Che'rry bay. See Laurel. 

Che ; rrycheeked. adj. [fromcherry and check.] Having ruddy 
cheeks. 

I warrant them cherrycheek’d country girls. Cong. Old Bat. 

Che'rrypit. n.f [from cherry and pit.] A child’s play, in 
which they throw cherry ftones into a Anall hole. 

What ! man, ’tis not for gravity to play at cherrypit. 

Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Chersonese, n.f [x^Avr,^.] A peninfula; a tract of 
land almoft furrounded by the fea, but joined to the continent 
by a narrow neck or ifthmus. 

Chert, n.f. [from quartz , Germ.] A kind of flint. 

Flint is moft commonly found in form of nodules ; but ’tis 
fometimes found in thin ftratae, when ’tis called chert. Woodiu. 

CHERUB, n.f. [3-0 plur. QOID It is fometimes written 
in the plural, improperly, cherubims.] 

. A celeftial fpirit, which, in the hierarchy, is placed next 
in oiuei to the feraphim. -All the feveral deferiptions which 
tne Scripture gives us of c her u bin, differ from one another ; 
as they are deferibed in the fhapes of men, eagles, oxen, lions, 
•and in a compofltion of all thefe figures put together. 1 he 
lueroglyphical reprefentations in the embroidery upon the cur- 
tains of the Tabernacle, were called by Mofes, Exod. xxvi 1 
cherubim of cunning work. Calmet. 

7 he roof o’ th’ chamber 

U lth S° ld dtrubitns is fretted. _ Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

TT Heav’n’s cherubin hors’d, 

u pon the flghtlefs eourfers of the air, 

b ^ OW tbe ^ lorr H deed in ev’ry eye, 

Mt tears fiial! drown the wind. Shahfp, Macbeth 

Some cherub finiflies. what you begun, 

And to a miracle improves a tune. p, • 

cherubim^' [ from ci ‘ rut l Angelick; relating to the 


cherubim, 
Vql. I, 


Thy words 


C H E 

Attentive, and with more delighted ear. 

Divine inftrudtor ! I have heard, than when 
Chm-ubick fongs by night from neighb’ring hills 
Aerial mufick fend'. Milton's Pdradife Lojt, b. v. /. • 

And on the eaft fide of the garden place. 

Where entrance up from Eden eafieft climbs, 

Cherubic k watch. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xi. L 1 20, 

Che'rubin. tidj'. [from cherub.] Angelical. 

7 his fell whore of thine, 

Hath in her more deftrudlion than thy fvvord. 

For all her cherubin look. Shahfp. Tipnorr. 

Che'rvil. n.f [charophyllum, Lat.] It is an umbelliferous plant, 
whofe leaves are divided into many fegments : the petals of 
the flower are bifid and heart-fhaped ; and each flower is fuc- 
ceeded by two long feeds, not furrowed. rhe fpecies are ; 
1. Garden chervil. " 2. Wild perennial chervil, or cow-weed. 
The flrft of thefe fpecies is cultivated for fallads. Miller . 

To Che'rup. v.n. [from cheer ; perhaps from cheer up cor- 
rupted to cherip.] To chirp; to ufe a cneerful voice. 

The birds 

Frame to thy fong their cheerful cheriping ; 

Or hold their peace for fhame of thy fweet lays. Spenf. Paft. 

CheWp. n.f A fmaU vermin, that lies under ftones or 
tiles. Skinner . 

CHESS, n.f [ echec , Fr.] A nice and abftrufe game, in which 
two fets of men ate moved in opposition to each other. 

This game the Perflan magi did invent^ 

The force of Eaftern wifdom to exprefs j 
From thence to bufy Europeans fent. 

And ftyl’d by modern Lombards penlive chefs'. Denr/am* 
So have I feen a king on ckejs , 

(His rooks and knights withdrawn. 

His queen and bifhops in diftrefs) 

Shifting about, grow lefs and lefs. 

With here and there a pawn. Dryden. 

Che'ss-apple. n.f SeeWiLD SERViCE,]of which it is a fpecies. 

Che ss - 1 - oar d n. f. [from chefs and board.] The board or table 
on which the came of chefs is plaid. 

And cards are dealt, and chefsboards brought. 

To cafe the pain of coward thought. Prior • 

CheAs-man. n.j. [from chefs and man.] A puppet for chefs. 

A company of thejsmen , (landing on the fame fquares of the 
chefs’t}oard where we left them : we fay, they are all in the fame 
place, or unmoved. Locke . 

ChUss-pla vi- r. n f [from chefs and player.] A gamefter at chefs. 
Thus like a (kilful cbefsplayer, by little and little, he draws 
out his men, and makes his pawns of ufe to his greater per- 
Tons Dryden on Dramatick Poefy * 

Che ssom. 

The tender cheffosn and mellow earth is the beft, being mere 
mould, between the two extremes of clay and fand ; efpecially 
if it be not loomy and binding. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. N°. 665. 

CHEST’, n. f [c yyc. Sax. cifta, Lat.] 

1. A box of wood or other materials, in which things are laid up. 

He will feek there, on my word : neither prefs, chcft, trunk, 
well, vault, but he hath an abftraift for the remembrance of 
fuch places. Shakefp. Merry JVives of Windfor 9 

But more have been by avarice oppreft, 

And heaps of money crowded in the chejl. Dryd. Juv. Sat . 

2. A Chfst of Drawers. A cafe with boxes or drawers. 

3. i he trunk of the body, or cavity from the Ihoulders to the 
belly. 

Such as have round faces, or broad chefs, or Ihoulders, 
have feldom or never long necks. Browris Vul. Err. b. vii. c. 14. 

He deferibes another by the largenefs of his cheft, and 
breadth of his fhoulders. Pope’s Notes on the Iliad. 

To Chest, v. a. [from the noun.] To repoflte in a cheft; 
to hoard. 

Chest-foundering, n.f. A difeafe in horfes. It cofries near 
to a pleurify, or peripneumony, in a human body. Far. Dipt. 

Cheated, adj. [from cheft.] Having a cheft; as broad- 
chefted, narrow-chefted. 

Chester. See Castor. 

Che'stnut. n . f . 1 _ 

Chestnut-tree. n. f\ [ Llja ft ai & ne, > -^ r * V ftnnea , Lat.] 

1. The tree hath katkins, which are placed at remote dif- 

tances from the fruit, on the fame tree. The outer coat 

of the fruit is very rough, and has two or three nuts 

included in each hufk or covering. 7’his tree was for- 
merly in greater plenty, as may be proved by the old build- 
ings in London, which were, for the moft part, of this tim- 
ber ; which is equal in value to the beft oak, and, for many 
purpofes, far exceeds it, particularly for making veffels for 
liquors ; it having a property, when once thoroughly feafoned; 
to maintain its bulk conftantly, and is not fubjecl to Ihrink 
or fwell, like other timber. Aliller 

2. The fruit of the cheftnut-tree. 

A woman’s tongue. 

That gives not half fo great a blow to th’ ear, 

As will a cheftnut in a farmer’s Are. Shakef Tam. of the Shrew; 
October has a balketof fervices, medlars and che/lnuts, and 
fruits that ripen at the latter time. Peacham on Drawing; 

3* i he name of a brown colour, 

4 h Hig 







C H 1 

tils hair is of a. good, colour. 
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, An cxcclicnt coiour • your chef nut was fcver the only 

C ° ° U M W 1 l • Shakefp. As you like it; 

Me?ab s long hair was glofly chejlmt brown. Cowl. Dav. 

rUPvTvl-i- ^ A™’ of which it is a fpecies. 

Trotfg m anf' *' f ' [ ‘ W ' Vr > Fr -J A. knight , a gallant 

Renowned T albot doth expe£I my aid ; 

And I am lowted by a traitor- villain, 

^ the noble dwlitr. Shake/. Hen. VI. p t r . 

u n ' f ' [Fr> The de Fi'ife 

ib.ieidom ufed.] The Friefland horfe, which is a piece of 

timber, larger or {mailer, and traverfed with wooden fpikes 

pointed, with iron, five or fix feet long; ufed in defending a 

paiiage, flopping a breach, or making a retrenchment to flop 

the cavairy. It is alio called a turnpike, or tourniquet. 

r* - r r . . _ „ . Chambers. 

VHi- yen’, n.f. [, chsyefne , rr.J A river fifh • the fame with chub. 

Che veril. n. f. [ cheverau , Fr ] A kid 5 kidleatheT. 

A fentencc is but a cheveril glove to a good wit : howquickly 
the wrong fide may be turned outward. Shakefp. Twelf. Night. 

Which gifts the capacity 
Of your foft chcveru conlcience would receive, 

If ,you might pleafe to ftretch it. Shakefpeare s Henry VII. 
O, here s a wit of cheveril , that ftretches from an inch 

r urir/T j° eb broad * Shakefpeare' s Romeo and Juliet . 

LHt VISANCE^n.f [ chevifance , Fr.J Enterprize ; atchievement; 
A word now not in ufe. 

Fortune, the foe of famous chevifance , 

Seldom, faid Guvon, yields to virtue’s aid, 

Dut in her way throws mifehief and mifchance. 

Fairy Sfhteen, b. ii. cant. q. fan. 8. 

CHh.VR.ON. n.f [French.] One of the honourable ordi- 
nal ies in heraldry* It reprefents two rafters of a houfe, 
fet up as they ought to ftand. Harris. 

To CHEW. v. a [ceopyan. Sax. kauwen , Dutch. It is very 
frequently pronounced chaw , and perhaps properly.] 

1. To grind with the teeth; to mafticate 

if little faults, proceeding on diftemper, 

Shall not be wink d at, how fhall we flretch our eye. 

When capital crimes, chew'd, fwallow’d, and digefted, 
Appear before us. . Shakefp carets Henry V. 

Facing through the foreft. 

Chewing the food of fweet and bitter fancy. Sh. As you like it* 

This pious cheat, that never fuck’d the blood, 

Nor chew'd the flefh of lambs. Dryden’s Fables . 

The vales 

Defcending gently, where the lowing herd 
Chews verd’rous pafture. Philips. 

By chewing, folid aliment is divided into fmall parts: in a 
human body, there is no other inftrument to perform this 
action but the teeth. By the adtion of chewing , the fpittle 
and mucus are fqueezed from the glands, and mixed with the 
aliment; which action, if it be long continued, will turn the 
aliment into a fort of chyle. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. 'To meditate; or ruminate in the thoughts. 

While the fierce monk does at his trial ftand. 

He ch.ws reyenge* abjuring his offence : 

Guile in his tongue, and murder in his hand. 

He ftabs his judge, to prove his innocence. Prior. 

3. To tafte without fwallowing. 

Heav’n’s in my mouth, 

As if I did but only chew its name. Shakefp. Meaf for Meaf 
Some books are to be tafted, others to be fwallowed, and 
fome few to be chewed and digefied : that is, fome books are 
to be read only in parts ; others to be read, but not curioufly; 
and fome few to be read wholly, with diligence and attention. 

Bacon , Fffay 51. 

To Chew. v. n. To champ upon ; to ruminate. 

I will with patience hear, and find a time ; 

J I ill then, my noble friend, chew upon this. Shak. Jul. Caf 
Inculcate the do&rine of difobedience, and then leave 
the multitude to chew upon’t. L’Ef range , Fab. 67. 

Old politicians chew on wifdom paft. 

And blunder on in bufinefs to the laft. Pope's Epijl. I./. 244. 

CHICA'NE. n.f. [ chicane , Fr. derived by Menage from the 
Spaniftiword chico , little.] 

1. The art of protracting a conteft by petty objection and 
artifice. 

The general part of the civil law concerns not the chicane 
of private cafes, but the affairs and intercourfe of civilized 
nations, grounded upon the principles of reafon. Locke onEduc. 

His attornies have hardly one trick left ; they are at an end 
of all their chicane. Arbuthnot' s Hijlory of John Bull. 

2. Artifice in general. This fenfe is only in familiar language. 

Unwilling then in arms to meet. 

He flrove to lengthen the campaign* 

And fave his forces by chicane. Prior. 

To Chica'ne. V.n. [chicaner,. ¥ r.j To prolong a conteft by 
tricks. 

Chica'ner. n.f [chicaneur, Fr.J A petty fophifter ; a trifling 
difputant ; a wrangler. 

This is die only way to diftinguifh the two moft different- 


iinjs I Know in the world, a logical chicaner from am, - 

' Hf cr Lecte T FT f 

■n.f. [Aw.,, fr.J Sophiftry; mean Iris' of 


thi 

reafon 

Chica'nery 

wrangle. ' ‘ 3 mean arts of 

His anger at his ill fuccefs, fcaufed him tn rUA 
greateft part of thefe reports ; and only to preferve r°^. tbe 

1 covered moft of the chicanery and futility of the practice ^ 

Chiches. n.f See Chigkpeas^^^ an ^ P°P es Mart. Scribi 

Cm CHUNG Vetch, n.f [lathyrus, Lat,l The plant, c 
this fpecies produce abundance of flowers, which are v , f 
ornamental in bafons or pots of flowers to place in chi J 
n.es, and other parts of large rooms. In Germany they are 

wcH tafted th ° Ugh Dekher fo Lie / nor 

CHICK, n.f 1 . . c £ . £ ^ , Mller > 

Chicken, n f \ ^ ciceri 5 ^ ax - hiecr.cn, Dut ] 

J . 1 he young of a bird, particularly of a hen, or fmall bird. 

All my pretty ones ? 

hat, all my pretty chickens , and their dam, 

At one fell fwoop ! Shakefpear's Macbeth 

* ° r ™ ben the &ell is broke, out comes a chick. Davies. 

hue it is a chick , and hath no fpurs, nor cannot hurt* 
noi } et hath feen the like motion, yet he readily pra&ifeth it/ 

r? , r n r , Hale’s -Origin of Mankind. 

Ev n lince fhe was a fe’n-night old, they fay, 

Vas chafte and humble to her dying day ; 

Nor chick, nor hen, was known to difobey. Dryd. Fables. 
Having the notion that one laid the egg out of which the 
other was hatched, I have a clear idea of the relation of dam 
and chick. Locke 

On rainy days alone I dine, 

Upon a chick and pint of wine : 

On rainy days I dine alone, 

And pick my chicken to the bone. Swift’s Mifellanies. 

2 . A word of tendernefs. 

My Ariel, chick. 

This is thy charge. Shakefpeare' s Tempef, 

3. A term for a young girl. 

Then, Chloe, ftill go on to prate 
Of thirty-fix and thirty-eight ; 

Purfue your trade of fcandal-picking, 

Your hints, that Stella is no chicken. Swift. 

ChFckenhe arted. adj. [from chicken and heart.] Cowardly; 
timorous;' fearful. 

Now we fet up for tilting in the pit. 

Where ’tis agreed by bullies, chickenhearted. 

To fright the ladies firft, and then be parted. Prol. to Sp. Fr, 

The Chi'ckenpox. n. f An exanthematous diftemper, f© 
called from its being ef no very great danger. 

Chi'ckling. n.f [from chick.'] A fmall chicken, 

Chi'ckpeas. n.f. [from chick and pea.] 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, fucceeded by fhort fwelling 
pods, like the inflated bladder of a fifh : the feeds are fhaped 
like a ram’s head. It is feldom cultivated in England, where 
peas will do well, which are much preferable. Miller , 

ChEckweed. n.f [chick and weed.] The name of a plant. 
Green mint, or chickiveed , are common applications, and 
of good ufe, in all the hard fwellings of the breaft, occafioned 
by milk. Wifeman of Tumour'S. 

To CHIDE. v. a. preter. chid or chode, part, chid or chidden. 
[ciban, Sax.] 

I. To reprove; to check ; to corre£I with words: applied to 
perfons. 

Chide him for faults, and do it reverently. 

When you perceive his blood inclin’d to mirth. Sh. HenNl, 

If he do fet 

The very wings of reafon to his heels. 

And fly like chidden Mercury from Jove. Sh. Trail. U CrtJ. 

Thofe, that do teach your babes, 

Do it with gentle means, and eafy talks ; 

He might have chid me fo : for, in good faith, 


I am a child to chiding. 


Scylla wept, 


Shakefpeare' s Oihelh . 


And chid her barking waves into attention. Milton. 

Above the waves as Neptune fhew’d his face. 

To chide the winds, and fave the Trojan race. Waller. 

You look, as if yon ftern philofopher 
Had juft now chid you. Addi fan’s Cato. 

If any woman of better faftiion in the parifh happened to 
be abfent from church, they were fure of a vifit from him, to 
chide and to dine with her. Swift. 

2. To drive away with reproof. 

Margaret my queen, and Clifford too, 

Have chid me from the battle. Shakefpeare’ s Flenry V 

3. To blame; to reproach : applied to things. 

Winds murmur’d through the leaves your long delay. 
And fountains, o’er the pebbles, chid your ftay. F)ry on. 

I chid the folly of my thoughtlefs hafte ; 

For, the work perfected, the joy was paft„ Prior . 

To Chide, v. n. 

i. To clamour j to fcold, vVh ot 




e h 1 

Wliat had he to do to elide at me. Shalefp. As you like it. 

Next morn, betimes, the bride Was miffing : 

The mother feream’dj the father chid * . 

Where can this idle wench be hid ? » wt J * 

2. T(J quarrel With. ... - rr 

T he bufinefs of the ftate does him ofience; , 

And he does chide with you. Shakefpeare s Othei 0. 

* ■. To make a noife. 

My duty; 

As doth a rock againft the chiding flood. 

Should the approach of this wiid river break, ^ , T 

And ftand unlhaken yours. Sbakefpear s Henry V j ii. 

Chi'der. n.f. [from chide.] A rebuker ; a reprover. 

Not her that chides, fir, at any hand, i pray.— 

I love no chide s, fir. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

CHIEF, adj. [chef the head, Fr.] 

1 Principal ; molt eminent; above the reft in any relpedt. 

Thefe were the chief of the officers that were over Solo- 
mon’s works. ' 1 * 3 - 

The hand of the princes and rulers hath been chief in this 
trefpafs. _ _ Ezra ix. 2. 

Your country, chief in arms, abroad defend ; 

At home, with morals, arts, and laws amend. Pope's Epijl. 

2. Eminent ; extraordinary. 

A froward man fovveth ftrife, and a whifperer feparateth 
chief friends Proverbs xvi. 28. 

3. Capital; of the firft order; that to which other parts are 
inferior, or fubordinate. 

I came to have a good general view of the apoftle’s main 
p :rpofe in writing the epiftle, and the chief branches of his 
difeourfe wherein he profecuted it. Locke’s Pref to St . Paul’s Ep. 

4 ft is ufed by fome writers in the fuperlative degree; but, I 
think, improperly : the comparative is never found. 

W e befeech you, bend you to remain 
Here in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 

Our chief Jl courtier, coufin, and our foil. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Docg an Edomite, the chiefeft of the herdmen. 1 Sa xxi. 7. 
He forrife times denied admiffion to the chiefe/l officers of 
the army. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Chief, n.f [from the adj eiftive.] 

1. A command er ; a leader. 

Is pain to them 

Lefs pain, lefs to be fled ? or thou than they 
Lcfs hardy to endure ? couragious chief ! 

The firft in flight from pain. Milton’ s P Mradife Lojl, b. iv. 

After or before were never known 
Such chiefs ; as each an army feem’d alone. Dryden's Fab. 

A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod ; 

An honeft man’s the nobleft work of God. Pope's E/f. onMan, 

A prudent chief not always muft difplay 
His povv’rs in equal ranks, and fair array; 

But with th’ occafion arid the place comply, 

Conceal his force, nay feem fometimes to fly. Po. EJf. Ceil. 

2. In Chief, in law. In capite, without a fuperior lord. 

All fums demandable, either for licence of alienation to be 
made of lands holden in chief, or for the pardon of any luch 
alienation already made without licence, have been ftayed in. 
the way to the hanaper. Bacon’s Off. Alienations. 

1 fliall be proud to hold my dependance on you in chief, as 
I do part of my fmall fortune in Wiltfhire. Dryd. Ded. to Cleom . 

3. In Spe nfer it feems to fignify fomewhat like atchievement; a 
mark of diftimftion. 

, Where be the nofegays that fhe dight for thee ? 

I he coloured chaplets wrought with a chief, 

I he knottifh rufti-rings, and gilt rofemary. 

4. In heraldry. 

1 he coief is fo called of the French word chef the head 
or upper part : this pofleffes the upper third part of the efeut- 

c l] eon * _ Peacham on Drawing. 

Chi ! eless. adj. [from chief.] Without a head; without a 
leader. 

And chief ef armies doz’d out the campaign. 

And navies yawn’d for orders on the main. " Dunciad , b. iv. 

Chiefly, adv. [from chief] Principally; eminently; more 
than common. J 

Any man who will ferioufly confidcr the nature of an epic 
poem, wnat actions it deferibes, and what perfons they are 
chief y whom it informs, will find it a work full of difficulty. 

T'l r „ , Dryden’s Juven. Preface 

nf ffi 10 rn- artS ° f kin S don B where the number and eftates 
of the di {Enters chief y lay. o Jf 
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rofemary. Spenf Paf. 
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r hey fhafi be well able to live upon thofe lands, to yield 

saaas*® " r ° 

r "'" ,d " “ lhi ' JrmlZ’, 

Chi'ffta'm. n.f. [from chief, n.f captain.] ^ 

1. A leader; a commander. J 

(TlWuff 11 T ch j ftain ' for his 

' 1 '~ ir Humber named was aright) 


CHI. 

Unto the mighty ftream him to betake, ^ 

Where he an end of battle and of life did make. Fairy ^ • 

2* The head of a clan. . , • r • . 

It broke, and abfolutely fiibdued all the lords and chief ta 
of the Irifliry. Davies on Ireland. 

Chie'vance. n.f [probably from achevance , hr. P u,cnalc J. 
Traffick, in which money is extorted; as difcount. JMow 

° There were good laws againft ufury, the baftard ufe of 
money ; and againft unlawful chievances and exchanges, whicn 
is baftard ufury. Bacon s Henry 

Chilblain, n.f [from chill, cold, a nd blainj, fo that 1 em- 
ple feems miftaken in his etymology, or has written it wiong 

to ferve a purpofe.] Sores made by froft. 

I remembered the cure of childblanes when I was a u°) j> 
[which may be called the children’s gout) by burning at the 
fire. lemple, 

CHILD, n.f in the plural Children, [cilb, Sax.] 

1. An infant, or very young perfon. 

In age, to wifh for youth is full as vain. 

As for a youth to turn a child again. Denhams 

We fhould no more be kinder to one child than to another, 
than we are tender of one eye more than of the other L’ Efr , 
The young lad muft not be ventured abroad at eight or ten* 
for fear of what may happen to the tender child ; though he 
then runs ten times lefs rifque than at fixteen. _ Locke, 

The ftroak of death is nothing : children endure it, and 
the greateft cowards find it no pain. Wale s Prep for Death . 

2. One in the line of filiation, oppofed to the parent. 

Where children have been expofed, or taken away young, 
and afterwards have approached to their parents prefence, the 
parents, though they have not known them, have had a fecret 
joy, or other alteration thereupon. Bacon’s Nat. FUJI. N°. 239. 

I fliall fee 

The winged vengeance overtake fuch children. Shake/. K. Li 

So unexhaufted her perfections were. 

That for more children, fhe had more to fpare. Dryden . 

He in a fruitful wife’s embraces old, 

A long increafe of children’s children told. Add. Ovid’s Met « 

3. In the language of Scripture. 

One weak in knowledge. Ifa. x. 19. 1 Cor. xiii. 11. 

Such as are young in grace. 1 John, ii. 13. 

Such as are humble and docile. Matt. xvii. 3, 4. 

The defendants of a man, how remote foever, are called 
children ; as the children of Edom, the children of Jfrael. 

The children of light, the children of darknefs ; who follow 
light, who remain in darknefs. 

The eleeft, the bleffed, are alfo called the child, en of God, 
How is he numbered among the children of God, and his 
lot is among the faints ! Wifdom, v. 5, 

In the New Teftament, believers are commonly called chil- 
dren of God. 

Ye are all the children of God, by faith in Jefus Chrift* 
Gal. \\\. 26. Calrnet. 

4. A girl child. 

Mercy on’s, a bearne ! a very pietty bearne ! 

A boy, or child, I wonder I Shakefpeare' s Winter's Tale «. 

5. Any thing, the produCl or effeCt of another. 

Macduff, this noble paffion* 

Child of integrity, hath from my foul 

Wip’d the black fcruples. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth , 

6. To be with Child. To be pregnant. 

If it muft ftand ftill, let wives with child} 

Pray that their burthen may not fall this day. 

Left that their hopes prodigioufly be croft. Shakefp. K. John , 

7 o Child, v. n. [from the noun.] To bring children. 

The fpring, the fummer. 

The childing autumn, angry winter change 
THeir wonted liveries. Shakefp. Midfun. mer Night Dreamt 

As to childing women, young vigorous people, after irregu- 
larities of diet, in fuch it begins with haemorrhages. Arbuthnot . 

Chi Ldbearing, participial fubftantive. [from child and bcar.l 
The aCl of bearing children. 

To thee. 

Pains only in childbearing were foretold, 

bringing forth, foon recompens’d with joy, 
rruit or thy womb. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b.x. 1 . 1 oci„ 

1 he timorous and irrefolute Sylvia has demurred ’till fhe is 
paft childbearing. Addifons Speflat. N°. 80. 

Childbed, n.f [from child and bed.] The ftate of a woman 
bunging a child, or being in labour. 

The funerals of prince Arthur, and of aueen Elizabeth, 
who died in childbed in the Tower. Bacon’s Henri VIl' 

Fure, as when wafli’d from fpot of childbed ftain. Par. Re? 

} et thele > tho ’ poor, the pain of childbed bear. Dr-id luv- 
no one be married, ’till flie hath the' childbed 


pillows. 


Spell. NA 606c 


Women in childbed are in the cafe of perfons wounded. 

Chi'i.deirth. n.f [Isom child ini birth.] "TraraT latLf- 
the time of bringing forth ; the a a of bringing forth. 1 


The 






The mother of Pyrocles, fhortly after her childbirth, died. 

Sidney , b. ii-. 

A kerne! void of any tafte, but not fo of virtue, efpecially 
for women travailling in childbirth . Carry’s Survey of Cornwall. 

In the whole fex of women, God hath decreed the fharpeft 
pains of childbirth ; tofhew, that there is no (bate exempt from 
iorrow. Taylor s Holy Living. 

He to his wife, before the time affign’d 
F or childbirth came, thus bluntly fpoke his mind. Dryden. 

Childed. adj. [from child.} Furni/hed with a child. 

How light and portable my pain feems now. 

When that which makes me bend, makes the king bow ; 
He childed as I father’d. Skakefpeare’ s King Lean 

Ch i'ldermas Day. [from child and mafs.] 

The day of the week, throughout the year, anfwering to 
the day on which the feaft of the holy Innocents is folemnized, 
which weak and fuperftitious perfons think an unlucky day. 

So you talk not of hares-, or fuch uncouth things; for that 
proves as ominous to the fifherman, as the beginning of a 
voyage on the day when childcrmas day fell, doth to the ma- 
riner. Carezvs Survey of Cornwall. 

Chi ldhood, n.f [from child , cilbhab, Sax.] 

1. The ftate of infants; or, according to fome, the time in 
which we are children. 

Now I have ftain’d the childhood of our joy 
With blood, remov’d but little from our own. Sh. R. &J. 
The Tons of lords and gentlemen fhould be trained up in 
learning from their childhoods. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Seldom have I ceas’d to eye 

Thy infancy, thy childhood , and thy youth. Milt. Pa. Reg. 
The fame authority that the actions of a man have with us 
in our childhood , the lame, in every period of life, has the 
practice of all whom we regard as our fuperiours, Rogers’ s Ser. 

2. The time of life between infancy and puberty. 

Infancy and childhood demand thin, copious, nourifhing ali- 
ment. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. The properties of a child. 

Their love in early infancy began. 

And rofe as childhood ripen’d into man. Dryden’ s Fables. 

Chi'ldish. adj. [from child ] 

1 . Having the qualities of a child ; trifling ; ignorant ; Ample. 

Learning hath its infancy, when it is but beginning and al- 
mQft childijk: then its youth, when it is luxuriant and juve- 
nile. ' Bacon’s EJfay , 58. 

2. Becoming only children ; trivial 5 puerile. 

Mufidorus being elder by three or four years, by the dif- 
ference there was taken away the occafion of childijh conten- 
tions. Sidney, b. ii. 

The lion’s whelps fhe faw how he did bear, 

And lull in rugged arms withouten childijh fear. Fairy Sjhi. 

When I was yet a child, no childijh play 
To me was pleafing ; all my mind was fet 
Serious to learn and know. Paradife Regained, b. r. 

The fathers looked on the worfhip of images as the moft 
filly and childijh thing in the world. Stillingfleet’ s Defence . 

One that hath newly learn’d to fpeak and go, 

Loves childijh plays. Rofcommon. 

They have fpoiled the beauty of the walls with abundance 
of childijh fentences, that confift often in a jingle of words. 

Addifon on Italy. 

By converfation the childijh humours of their younger days 
mio-ht be worn out. Arbuthnot s Htjlory of f. Lull . 

Childishly, adv. [from childijh.'] In a childifh trifling way ; 

like a child. , , 

Together with his fame their infamy was fpread, who had 

fo rafhly and childijhly ejefted him. Hooker’s Preface. 

Jt is a thick mifty error, fupported by fome men of excel- 
lent judgment in their own profeffions, but childijhly unikuful 
in any thing befides. Hayward on Edwaul V I. 

Childishness, n.f [from childijh.] 

1 . Puerility ; triflingnefs. 

The actions of childifmefs , and unfaflnonable carnage, 
time and age will of itfelf be fure to reform. Locke. 

Nothing^ in the world could give a truer idea of the luper- 
ftition, credulity, and childijhnefs of the Roman cathohck 

religion. Mdt J on on lta ^ 

2. Harmleffnefs. 

Speak thou, boy ; 

Perhaps thy childijhnefs will move him more 

Than can our reafons. Shakefpear s Conolanus. 

Chadless, adj. [from child.] Without children ; without 

As thy fword hath made women childlefs , fo fhall thy mo- 
ther be childlefs among women. [ Samuel, xv 33. 

A man fhall fee the nobleft works and foundations have 
proceeded from childlefs men; which have loug t to expie & 
the images of their minds, where thofe of then o ic^ raw 
failed : fo the care of pofterity is moft in them trat ia\e no 
pofterity. . r Bacon s EJfay, 7. 

Childlefs thou art, childlefs remain : fo death 
Shall be deceiv’d his glut. Miltons Paradife Loft, b.x, l. 909. 


She can give you the rcafon why fuch a one died rhiJA r 

n / Spectator, N° a/H 

Childlike, adj. [from child and like.] Becoming or befitm* 
ing a child. & 

Who can owe no left than childlike obedience to her A . 
hath more than motherly care. Hooker, b. y r * 

I thought the remnant of mine aee ' ■'* 

Should have been cheriih’d by her childlike duty. Shakcfp 

Ch/had. n.f. [from A thoufand ; a colle&mTor 

fum containing a thoufand. or 

We make cycles and periods of years ; as decads, centuries 
chiliads. See. for the ufe of computation in hiftoiy. Dot 1 9 

Cl fides A/EDR0N * n '^’ ^ r ° m A figure of a thoufand 

In a man, who fpeaks of a chiliaedron , or a body of a 
thoufand fides, the idea of the figure may be very confufed 
though that of the number be very diftinch t f 

Chilif actve. adj. [from chile.] That which makes chile.'* 
W bether this be not effected by fome way of corrofion 
rather than any proper digeftion, cbilifafiive mutation or 
ahmental converfion. brown’s Vulgar Errors, b. iii. c. 2? 
Chilifa'ctory. adj. [fiom chile ] That which has the qua- 
lity of making chile. ~ 

We fhould rather rely upon a cbilifaftory menftruum, or 
digeftive preparation drawn from Ipecies or individuals, whefe 
ftomachs peculiarly diffolve lapideous bodies. Brown’sVid Er 
Chilifica'tion. n f [from chile.] The aft of making chile. ’ 
Nor will we affirm that iron is indigefted in the ftomach 
of the Oftriche ; but we fufped this effect: to proceed not 
from any liquid reduction, or tendence to chylif cation, by the 
power of natural heat. Brown’s Vidgar Errors , b. iii r 19 
CHILL, adj. [cele, Sax.] 

1. Cold ; that which is cold to the touch. 

And all my plants I fave from nightly ill, 

Of noifom winds, and blafting vapours chill. Milton . 

2 . Cold ; having the fenfation of cold ; fhivering with cold. 

My heart, and my chill veins, now freezing with defpair. 

Rowe’s Royal Convert. 

3. Depreffed; dejected.; difeouraged. 

Chill, n.f. [from the adjedtive.] Chilnefs; cold. 

1 very well know one to have a fort of chill about his pne- 
cordia and head. Der ham’s Phyfco-Thcology. 

To Chill, v. a. [from the adjective.] 

1. To make cold. 

Age has not yet 

So ftirunk my finews, or fo chill’d my veins, 

But confcious virtue in my bread remains. Dryd. Aurengzcb: 
Heat burns his rife, froft chills his fetting beams. 

And vex the world with oppofite extremes. Creech’s Manil. 

Each changing feafon does its poifon bring; 

Rheums chill the winter, agues blaft the fpring. Prior. 

Now no more the drum 
Provokes to arms ; or trumpet’s clangor flirill 
Affrights the wives, or chills the virgin’s blood. Philips. 

2 . Todeprefs; to deject ; to difeourage. 

Every thought on God chills the gaiety of his fpirits, and 
awakens terrors, which he cannot bear. Rogers’s Sermons. 

3. To blaft with cold. 

The fruits perifh on the ground. 

Or foon decay, by fnows immod’rate chill’d. 

By winds are blafted, or by lightning kill’d. B'ackm. Create 
ChiLliness. n.f [from chilly.] A fenfation of fhivering cold. 
If the patient furvives three days, the acutenels of the pain 
abates, and a chillinefs or fhivering affects the body. Arbuthnot. 
Chi'lly. adj. [from chi/L] Somewhat cold. 

A chilly fweat bedews 

My fhudd’ring limbs. Philips. 

Chi'lness. n.f. [from chili] Coldnefs ; want of warmth. 

If you come out of the fun fuddenly into a fhade, there 
followeth a chilnefs or fhivering in all the body. Bac. Nat. Hi/L 
This, while he thinks, he lifts aloft his dart, 

A gen’rous chilnefs feizes ev’ry part, 

The veins pour back the blood, and fortify the heart. Dryd. 
Chimb, n.f. [kime,D ut.] The end of a barrel or tub.^ 
CHIME, n.f. [The original of this word is doubtful. Junius 
and Minjhcw fuppofe it corrupted from cimbal ; Skinner from 
gamine, or gamut ; Flenjhaw from chiamare, to call, becaufe 
the chime calls to church. Perhaps it is only foftened from 
chirme , or churme , an old word for the found of many voices, 
or i nftruments making a noife together.] 

1. Theconfonant or harmonick found of many correfpondent 
inftruments. 

Hang our fhaggy thighs with bells; 

That, as we do ffrike a tune, 

In our dance, fhall make a chime. Ben Johnfon’s Fairy Pi • 

The found 

Of inftruments, that made melodious chime. 

Was heard, of harp and organ. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. XL 
Love virtue, (he alone is free ; 

She can teach you how to climb 

Higher than the fphery chime. Mitt on. 
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•j The correfpondence of found. 

Love firft invented verfe, and form d the rhi me. 

The motion meafur’d, harmoniz’d the tbtme. 

, The found of bells, not rung by ropes but ftruck wtth 

3 ' hammers. It. this fenfe it is always ufed in the P ’“ ri l \'\ hm [ y 
We have heard the chimes at midnight. ShrJ.jp. cny 

a The correfpondence of proportion or relation. 

4 - The conceptions of things are placed m them feveral de- 
grees of fimilitude ; as in feveral proportions, one to another, 
fn which harmonious chimes , the voice of rcafon is ofte 
drowned. Grew's Cojmol. b. n. c. 6. / 5 1. 

To Chime, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To found in harmony or confonance. 

To make the rough recital aptly chime , 

Or brine - the fum of Gallia’s lofs to rhime, . 

’Tis mighty hard. _ uor ' 

7. To correfpond in relation or proportion. 

Father and fon, hufband and wife, and fuch other corre- 
lative terms, do belong one to another ; and, through 
cuftom, do readily chime, and anfwer one another, in people s 
memories. 

To anree ; to fall in with. , . 

He^not only fat quietly and heard his father railed at, but 

often chimed in with the difeourfe. Arbuth. Hiji. of /> Bull. 

4. Tofuitwith; to agree. 

Any feft, whofe reafonings, interpretation, and language, 
I have been ufed to, will, of courfe, make all chime that 
way ; and make another, and perhaps the genuine meaning ot 
the author, feem harfh, ftrange and uncouth to me. Locke. 

5. To jingle; to clatter. 

But with the meaner tribe Pm forc’d to chime , 

And, wanting ftrength to rife, defeend to rhime. Smith. 
Chime, v.a. To move, orftrike, or found harmonically, 
or with juft confonancy. 

With lifted arms they order ev’ry blow, 1 

And chime their founding hammers in a row : > 

With labour’d anvils ./Etna groans below. Dryd. Georg. } 

2. To ftrike a bell with a hammer. 

CHIMERA, n.f [Chimera, Lat.] A vain and wild fancy, 
as remote from reality as the exiftence of the poetical chimera, 
a monfter feigned to have the head of a lion, the belly of a 
goat, and the tail of a dragon. 

In fhort, the force of dreams is of a piece, 

Chimeras all ; and more abfurd, or lefs. Dryden’ s Fables. 

No body joins the voice of a fheep with the fhape of a 
horfe, to be the complex ideas of any real fubftances, unlefs 
he has a mind to fill his head with chimeras , and his difeourfe 
with unintelligible words. Locke. 

Chime'rical. adj. [from chimera.] Imaginary; fanciful; 
wildly, vainly, or fantaftically conceived ; fantaftick. 

Notwithftanding the finenefs of this allegory may attone 
for it in fome meafure, I cannot think that perfons of fuch a 
chimerical exiftence are proper adlors in an epic poem Speftat. 

Chime'ricai.ly. adv. [from chimerical.] Vainly; wildly; 
fantaftically. 

Chi'minage. n. f [from chimin, an old law word for a road.] 
A toll for paffage through a foreft. Coiuel. 

CHI'MNEY. n. j\ [ cheminee , French,].. 

1. The paffage through which the fmoke afeends from the fire 
in the houfe. 

Chimnies, with fcorn, rejecting fmoke. Swift. 

2. The turret railed above the roof of the houfe, for convey- 
ance of the fmoke. 

The night has been unruly : where we lay. 

Cur chimnies were blown down. Shake fp. Macbeth . 

3. The fireplace. 

The chimney 

Is fouth the chamber ; and the chimneypiece, 

Chafte Dian bathing. Shakcfp. Cymbeline. 

1 he fire which the Chaldeans worfhipped for a god, is 
crept into every man’s chimney. Raleigh’s HiJl. b. i . c . 68. 

Low offices, which fome neighbours hardly think it worth 
ftirring from their chimney fides to obtain. Swift on Sac. Teft. 

Chimney-corner. n.J. [from chimney and corner.] The 
firefide ; the feat on each end of the firegrate ; ufuallv noted 
in proverbial language for being the place of idlers. 

Yet fome old men 

Tell ftories of you in their chimney-corner. Denh. So^hv. 

Chimneypiece. n. f [from chimney and piece.] The orin- 
'mental piece of wood, or ftone, that is fet round the fireplace. 

Polifh and brighten the marble hearths and chimney pieces 
with a clout dipt in greafe ; nothing maketh them fhine fo 

r , ‘ Swift’s Directions to the Houfemaid 

V him nets w e e p e R . n.f [from chimney and fwceper.] 

1. One whofe trade it is to clean foul chimnies of loot. 

Io look like her, are chnnneyjweepers black : 

And fince her time are colliers counted bright. Shakcfp. 

f he little chimneyfwreper (kulks along, ^ ' 

And marks with footy ffains the heedlefs throncr. Gads TGt, 
^en lying Ned the chiinneyjtvceper of Savo'v and Tnm 
the Portugal duftman, put in their claims. Art. hJ/i. off Bull 

Vol “l ed rroverbl;>1| y for onc of a mean and vile occupation. ’ 
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Golden lads and girls, all mail, Cymbeme. 

As chimne.jwecpm, come to d lift. -' f the f ace 

CHIN. n. f [cinnc, Sax. him. Germ.] I he part 

beneath the under lip. , waift. 

But all the words I could get of her, was wrying her ^ ’ 

and thrufting out her chin. 

With his amazonian chin he orove 
The briftled lips before him. _ Shakcfp. Corio 

He rais’d his hardy head, which funk ngam, 

And, finking on his bofom, knock’d his chin. Dryd. Fables. 

Chi La. n.f. [from China, the country where it is made, j 

China ware; porcelain; a fpecies of vede Is made in Ohm 1 , 
dimly tranfparent, partaking of the qualities o ear - - 
glafs. Thev are made by mingling two kinds of earth, of 
which one cafily vitrifies ; the other refills a very ron^ iea 
when the verifiable earth is melted into glafs j t c } are com 
pletely burnt. 

Spleen, vapours, or fmall pox, above them all, .. 

And miftrefs of herfelf, tho’ china fall. Pope’s Lpjt 11. 
After fupper, carry your plate and china together in the fame 
baiket. Swift’s Directions to the Butler. 

Chi'na-Orance. n.f [from China and orange.] I he fweet 
orange ; fuppofed originally of China. _ 

Not many years has the China-orange been propagated in 
Portugal and Spain. Mortimer s Art of Hujkaridi y. 

Chi'na-Root. n.J. [from China and root.] A medicinal root, 
brought originally from China. 

Chi'ncough. n.f [perhaps more properly kincough, from 
kincken , to pant, Dut. and cough.] A violent and convullive 
cough, to which children are fubje£t. 

I have obferved a chincough , complicated with an inter- 
mi tt i n g fev er. I lo cr on the Humours . 

CHINE, n.f [ef chine, Fr. fehiena, Ital. fpina, Lat. ccin. Arm.] 

1. The part of the back, in which the fpine or backbone is found. 

She ftrake him fuch a blow upon his chine, that fhe opened 
all his body. Sidney, b. i. 

He prefents her with the tufky head, 

And chin:, with rifing briffles roughly fpread. Dryd. Fables. 

2. A piece of the back of an animal. 

Cut out the burly boned clown in chines of beef ere thou 
fleep. Sbakejp. Henry IV . p. 2. 

He had killed eight fat hogs for this feafon, and he had dealt 
about his chines very liberally amongft his neighbours. SpeRat. 

To Chine, v. a. [from the noun.] To cut into chines. 

He that in his line did chine the long rib’d Apennine. Dry. 

CHINK, n.f. [cinan, to gape, Sax.] A fmall aperture long- 
wife ; an opening or gap between the parts of any thing. 
Pyramus and Thifby did talk through the chink of a wall. 

Shakcfp. Midfummer Night’s Dream. 
Plagues alfo have been raifed by anointing the chinks of 
doors, and the like. Bacons Nat. HiJl . N°. 916. 

Though birds have no epiglottis, yet they fo contract: the 
chink of their larinx, as to prevent the admiffion of wet or 
dry indigefted Brown’s Vulgar Errors. 

In vain fhe fearch’d each cranny of the hbufc, 

Each gaping chink, impervious to a moufe. Swift. 

Other inventions, falfe and abfurd, that are like fo many 
chinks and holes to difeover the rottennefs of the whole fa- 

brick - South. 

To Chink, v. a. [derived by Skinner from the found.] To 
fhake fo as to make a found. 

He chinks his purfe, and takes his feat of ftate : 

With ready quills the dedicators wait. Pope’s Dwiciad, l. ii. 

To Chink, v.n. To found by ftriking each other. 

Lord Strutt’s money fhines as bright, and chinks as well, as 
’fquire South’s. Arbuthnot’ s HiJl. f J . Bull. 

When not a guinea chink’d on Martin’s boards. 

And Atwill’s felf was drain’d of all his hoards. Swift. 

Chi'nky. adj. [from chink.] Full of holes; gaping; opening 
into narrow clefts. ^ 5 

But plaifter thou the chink y hives with clay. Dryd. Virg. Geo. 

Grimalkin, to domeftick vermin fworn 
An everlafting foe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o’er a chinky gap. 

Protending her fell claws, to thoughtlefs mice 

Sure ruin. Philips’, Pom. 

1-HINTS, n.f. Cloath of cotton made in India, and printed 
with colours. v 

Let a charming chints, and Bruffels lace. 

Wrap my cold limbs, and fhade my lifelefs face. Pole’s Ep. 
Chi'oppinp. n.f [from chapin. Span.] A high fhoe, formerly 
worn by ladies. : 

Your ladyfhip is nearer heaven than when I faw vou laft 
by the altitude of a chioppine ghakefp. Hamlet. 

_ I lie woman was a giantefs, and yet walked' always in 
chioppines. H . 

CHIP Cheap, Chipping, in the names of places, implya 
market ; from the Sax. cyppan ceapan, to buy. Gib/on’s Cam 

To Ch j p. w. [probably corrupted from chop.] To cut into 

time P1CCCSJ t0 dimUllfh ’ b > r cuttin g away a little at a 
1 o return to our ftatue in the block of marble, we fee it 
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Induftry 

I aught him to chip die wood, and hew the ftone. Thornf. 
Chp. 7i: j . [from the verb.] J 

1. A fmali piece taken off by a cutting inftrument. 

Cucumber 8 do extremely afiect moifture, and over-drink 
themfelvei, which chaff or chips forbideth. Bacon s Nat. HiJ}. 

i hat chip made the iron fv/im, not by any natural power. 

Taylor s IV or thy Communicant. 

The ftraw was laid below ; 

Of chips and fere wood was the fecond row. Dry cl. Fables. 

2 . A fmall piece, however made. 

The manganefe lies in the vein in lumps wrecked, in an ir- 
regular manner, among clay, coarfe fpar, and chips of ftone. 

, Woodward on Foffils. 

V-'Hi pping. n. J. [from to chip.] A fragment cutoff. 

They dung their land with the dippings of a fort of foft 

Pt0 Ty . Mortimer s Husbandry. 

1 he C lippings and filings of thefe jewels, could they be pre- 
ferved, are of more value than the whole mals of ordinary 
authors. . . Felton on the ClaJJicks. 

Lhika grical. adj. [ chiragra , Tat.] Having the gout in 
the hand ; fubjedt to the gout in the hand. 

Chiragrical perfons do fufter in the finger as well as in the reft, 
and fometimes ftrft of all. Brown's Fulgar Errors, b iv. c. 5 . 

Chiro graphf k. n. f [ xfe- the hand, ypuQu-, to write.] 
He that exercifes or profeffes the a£t or bufinefs of writing. 

I hus paileth it from this office to the chirograpber's , to be 

„ engroflcd. Bacon's Office of Alienation. 

(Jhirc graphist. n.f. [See Chirocraphlr.] This word 
is ufed in the following paiiage, I think improperly, for one 
that tells fortunes, by examining the hand : the true word is 
chirofophijl , or chiromancer. 

Let the phifiognomifts examine his features; let the chiro- 
graphijls behold his palm ; but, above all, let us confult for 
the calculation of his nativity. Arbuth. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
Chjro'graphy. 71. f. [See Chirogkapher.] The art of 


writing. 


Ciiiro'mancer. n f. [See Chiromancy.] One that fore- 
tells future events by infpedfing the hand. 

The middle fort, who have not much to fpare, n 

To chiromancers' cheaper art repair, (. 

Who clap the pretty palm, to make the lines more fair. J 

Dry den's Juvenal,- fat. vi. 

Chiromancy, n. f the hand, and pai fltf, a prophet.] 

The art of foretelling the events of life, by infpedting the 
hand. 

There is not much confiderable in that dodfrine of chiro- 
mancy that fpots in the top of the nails, do fignify things 
paft ; in the middle, things prefent ; and at the bottom, events 
to come. Brown' s Vulgar Err ours, b. v. c. 22. 

To CHIRP, v. >7. [perhaps contradted from cheer up. The 
Dutch have circken.] To make a cheerful noife ; as birds, 
when they cail without finging. 

She chirping ran, he peeping flew away, 

*T ill hard by them both he and fhe did ftay. Sidney. 

Came he right now to ftng a raven’s note ; 

And thinks he, that the chirping of a wren 

Can chafe away the firft conceived found. Shah. Hen. VI. 

No chirping lark the welkin fheen invokes. Gay's Pafl. 

The careful hen 

Calls all her chirping family around. Thomfm's Spring. 

To Chirp, v. a. [ This feems apparently corrupted from 
cheer up .] To make cheerful. 

Let no fober bigot here think it a fin. 

To pufti on the chirping and moderate bottle. Johnf. Tav. Ac, 

Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks ; 

He takes his chirping pint, he cracks his jokes. Pope. 

Chirp, [from the verb.] The voice of birds or infedfs. 

Winds over us whifper’d, flocks by us did bleat, 

And chirp went the grafhopper under our feet. Sped at. 

Chi'rper. n.f. [from chirp.'] One that chirps; one that is 
chearful. 

To Chirr e. v. n. [ccop.ian, Sax ] See Churme. 

To coo as a pigeon. Junius. 

CHIRU'RGEGN. n.f. fr° m the hand, and 
eeyov, work.] One that cures ailments, not by internal me- 
dicines, but outward applications. It is now generally pro- 
nounced, and by many written, furgeon. 

When a man’s wounds ceafe to fmart, only becaufe he has 
loft his feeling, they are nevertbelefs mortal, for his not feeing 
his need of a chirurgeon. South's Sermons. 

Chiru'rgery. n.f. [fro m chirurgeon.] The art of curing by 
external applications. 

Gynecia having fkill in chirurgery, an art in thofe days 
much efteemed. Sidney , b. \. 

Nature could do nothing in her cafe without the help of 
chirurgery , in drying up the luxurious flefh, and making way 
to pull out the rotten bones. JVifcman. 
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Ci-IIRu'rG’CAL. 1 r c r- 
C H 1 R U R G i C K . CHIRURGEON. 

1. Having qualities ufeful in outward applications to hurts 

As to the chirurgical or phyftcal virtues of wax ’ it i* 
reckoned a mean between hot and cold. Mortim. Husbardi 

2 . Relating to the manual part of healing. ‘ * J ' 

3* J V [ ai ™ al r in general, confifting in operations of the hand 

/ hls f ! nfe ’ thou g h the ftrft, according to etymology, i s now 
lcarce found. 

The chirurgical or manual, doth refer to the making in- 
and exerciling particular experiments. // tk ; m 
CHI SEL , n.f [cijeau, Fr. of feiffium, Lat.] An inftrument 
with which w’ood or ftone is pared away. 

What fine chifel 

Could ever yet cut breath ? Let no man mock me, 
ft or 1 will kifs her. Shakefp. IF inter's Tale. 

I here is fuch a Teeming foftnefs in the limbs, as if not a 
chifel had lie wed them out of ftone, but a pencil had drawn 
and ftroaked them in oil. Wotton's Architecture. 

Impended ftrapes: in marble fucb are feen, 

"When the rude chifel does the man begin. Dryden. 

To Chi'sel. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut with a child. 
CHIT. 77. J.. [according to Dr. hickes, from kind. Germ, child; 
perhaps from chico, little, Span.] 

1. A child; a baby. Generally ufed of young perfons in con- 
tempt. 

J hefe will appear fuch chits in ftory, 
r ’Twill turn all politicks to jeft. ^ Anonymous. 

2. 1 he {hoot of corn from the end of the grain. A cant term 
with maltftcrs. 

Barley, couched four days, will begin to {hew the chit or 
fprit at the root-end. Mortimer's Husbandry 

3- A freckle, [from chick-peafe.] In this fenfeit is feldom ufed. 
To Chit. v.n. [from the noun.] To fprout ; to ftioot at the 
end of the grain. 

I have known barley chit in feven hours after it had been 
thrown forth. Mortimer' s Husbandry. 

Chitchat, n. f. [corrupted by reduplication from chat.] 
Prattle ; idle prate ; idle talk. A word only uled in ludicrous 
converfation. 

I am a member of a female fociety, who call ourfelves the 
^ chitchat club. Sped at. N°. 560. 

Chi'tterjlings. n f without ftngular. [from Jchyterlingh, 
. Lut. Min/hew ; from kutteln. Germ. Skinner. ] The guts; 
the bowels. Skinner. ■ 

ChPtty. adj. [from chit.] Childifti; like a baby. 
Chivalrous, adj. [from chivalry.] Relating to chivalry, 
or errant knighthood; knightly; warlike; adventurous; 
daring. A word now out of ufe. 

And noble 1 minds of yore allied were 
In brave purfuit of chivalrous emprife. Fairy Sjhicen, b. i. 
CHI'V’ALRY. n.f \_chevalerie, Fr. knighthood, from cheval, a 
horfe ; as eques in Latin.] 

1. Knighthood; a military dignity. 

There be now, for martial encouragement, fome degrees 
and orders of chivalry ; which, nevertheiefs, are conferred 
promifeuoufly upon foldiers and no foldiers. Baco 7 i's Ef'ay, 30. 

2. The qualifications of a knight ; as valour ; dexterity in arms. 

Thou haft flain 

The flow’r of Europe for his chivalry. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
I may fpeak it to my fhame, 

I have a truant been to chivalry. Shakefp. Hen. IV. part i. 

3. The general fyftem of knighthood. 

Solemnly he fwore, 

That by the faith which knights to knighthood bore, 

And whate’er elfe to chivalry belongs. 

He would not ceafe ’till he reveng’d their wrongs. Dryd.Fab. 

4. An adventure ; an exploit. 

They four doing adts more dangerous, though lefs famous, 
becaufe they were but private chivalries. Sidney , b. ii. 

5. The body or order of knights. 

And by his light 

Did all the chivalry of England move 

To do brave acts. Shakefp. Henry IV. part ii. 

6. In law. 

Servitium mi lit are, of the French, chevalier ; a tenure of 
land by knights fervice. There is no land but is holden me- 
diately or immediately of the crown, by fome fervice or 
other ; and therefore are all our freeholds, that are to us and 
our heirs, cal \td feuda, fees, as proceeding from the benefit of 
the king As the king gave to the nobles large poffeffions for 
this or that rent and fervice, fo they parcelled out their lands, 
fo received for rents and fervices as they thought good : and 
thofe fervices are by Littleton divided into chivalry and focage. 
The one is martial and military ; the other, clownifh and 
ruftick. Chivalry , therefore, is a tenure of fervice, whereby 
the tenant is bound to perform fome noble or military office 
unto his lord, and is of two forts ; either regal, that is, fuch 
as may hold only of the king; or fuch as may alio hold of a 
common perfon as well as of the king. That which may 
hold only of the king is properly called fergeantry, and is again 
divided into grand of petit, *• e • great or fmall. Chivalry that 

may 
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is 


may hold of a common perfon, as well as of the king, 

- - - • Covjel. 


It is a word not 


with feeds at the 


called feutagium- 

7. It ought properly to he written chevalry. 
much "ufed, but in old poems or romances. 

ChiVef. n. f [cive, Fr. Skinner.] 

1. The threads or filaments riling in flowers, 
end. 

The mafeuline or proliftek feed contained in the chives , or 
apices of the ftamina. Lay on the Creation. 

2. A fpecies of fmall onion. Skinner. 

Chloro'sis. n.f. [from green.] The green-fickncfs. 

To Choak. See Choke. 

CHOCOLATE, n.f. [chocolate. Span.] 

1. The nut of the cacao-tree. 

The tree hath a rofe flower, of a great number of petals* 
from whofe empalement arifes the pointal, being a tube cut 
into many parts, which becomes a fruit fhaped fomewhat like 
a cucumber, and deeply furrowed, in which are contained 
feveral feeds, collected into an oblong heap, and flit down, 
fomewhat like almonds. It is a native of America, and is 
found in great plenty in feveral places between the Tropicks, 
and grows wild. See Cocoa. Miller . 

2. The cake or mafs, made by grinding the kernel of the cacao- 
nut with other fubftances, to bedifl'olved in hot water. 

The Spaniards were the firft who brought chocolate into 
ufe in Europe, to promote the confumption of their cacao- 
nuts, achiot, and other drugs, which their Weft Indies fur- 
nifh, and which enter the compofition of chocolate. Chambers. 

3. The liquor, made by a folution of chocolate in hot water. 

Ckcco ate is certainly much the beft of thefe three exotick 
liquors : its oil feems to be both rich, alimentary, and ano- 
dyne. Arluthnot on Aliments. 

I11 fumes of burning chocolate fhall glow, 

And tremble at the fca that froths below ! Pope. 

Cho^col at 1 . -House. 7 i. J. [ chocolate and houfe.] A houfe where 
company is entertained with chocolate. 

Ever fincc that time, Lifander has been twice a day at the 
chocolate-houfe. Tatler , N°. 54. 

Chode. [the old preterite, from dide ] See Chide. 

And Jacob was wroth, and chode with Laban. Gen. xxxi. 

Choice, n.f [choix , French.] 

1. The acf of choofing; determination between different things 
propofed ; eledtion. 

If you oblige me fuddenly to chufe. 

The choice is made ; for I muft both refufe. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

Soft elocution doth thy ftyle renown. 

Gentle or {harp, according to thy choice , 

To laugh at follies, or to lafti at vice. Dryd. Perf fat. v. 

2. The power of choofing ; election. 

Choice there is not, unlefs the thing which we take to be fo 
in our power, that we might have refufed it. if fire confume 
the ftable, it choofeth not fo to do, becaufe the nature thereof 
is fuch that it can do no other. Hooker , b.i.f.y. 

There’s no liberty like the freedom of having it at my own 
choice, whether I will live to the world, or to myfelf. E'EJlr. 

_ To ta lk of compelling a man to be good, is a contradic- 
tion ; for where there is force, there can be no choice. Where- 
as all moral goodnefs confifteth in the ele&ive a St of the un- 
demanding will. Grew's Cofmol. b. iii. 2. f. 23. 

Whether he will remove his contemplation from one idea 
to another, is many times in his choice. Locke. 

3. Care in choofing; curiofity of diftin&ion. 

JuliusCaefar did write a colledion of apophthegms : it is pity 
his book is loft ; for I imagine they were colle&ed with judo-- 
mentand choice Bacon's JpqhLgm. 

4 . 1 he thing chofen ; the thing taken or approved, in preference 
to others. 

^ Your choice is not fo rich in birth as beauty : 

That you might well enjoy her. Shakefp. 'winter’s Tale. 

1 ake to thee, from among the cherubim. 

Thy choice of flaming warriors. Milton's Par. Led, b. xi. 

Now Adars, file faid, let fame exalt her voice ; 

Lor let thy conquefts only be her choice. p r q CK 

5 ’ JteWfc part of any thing, that is more properly the objedt 

The choice and flower of all things profitable in other books, 
afo P ex!”efs m ° re 

bury tty l 'll mig, ' £y PrinCC : in ‘ he 7 fcpfe 

Their riders, the flow’r and choice * Xm ' 6 ' 
c Ut ™' , y provinces, from bound to bound, /kilt. Par Re o 

■ several things propofed at once, as objeSs of judgment a.fd 


Did never float upon the fwelling tide. ’ Shakeft, K Tah„ 
p« CH0ICE * T ° ^ ; to take from fetaT tSt 

° f What herfelf approves, makes choice. 


A braver choice of dauntlefs fpirits, 


g s 


Denham. 


7 \T * l 1 * ^ 1. 

V T 1! \ £d Captive b >’ the common voice, 
eno CE adj. [choif,, French ] 

1. oeledt; of extraordinary value. 

After having fet before the king the choicejl of wines and 


fruits, told him the 
come. 


c: H O 

beft part of his 


Swift. 


of 


entertainment was to 
Guardian , N°. 107. 

Thus in a fea of folly tofs’d. 

My choicejl hours of life are loft. 

2. Chary; frugal; careful. Ufed of perfons. 

He that is choice or" his time, will alfo be choice of his com** 
pany, and choice of his adtions. 5 ay lor' s Holy Living 

Cho'iceless. adj. [from choice.] Without the power 
choofing ; without right of choice ; not free. 

Neither the weight" of the matter, of which the cylinder is 
made, nor the round voluble form of it, are any more im- 
putable to that dead choicelef creature, than the firft motion of 
it was fuppofed to he; and, therefore, it cannot be a fit re- 
femblance to fhew the reconcileablenefs of fate with choice. 

Ha?nmcnd on Fundamentals. 

Cho'icely. adv. [from choice.] 

1. Curioufly ; with exadf choice. 

A band of men, 

Collcdled choicely from each county fome. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

2. Valuably; excellently. 

It is certain it is choicely good. TValton s Angler. 

Cho’iceness. n.f [from choice.] Nicety; particular value. 
Carry into the lhade fuch auriculas, feedlings or plants, as 
are for their choicenefs referved in pots. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
CHOIR, n.f [ chorus , Latin.] 

1. An affembly or hand of fingers. 

They now affift the choir 

Of angels, who their fongs admire. JValler. 

2. The fingers in divine worfhip. 

The choir. 

With all the choiceft muflck of the kingdom, 

I ogether fung Te Deum. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

3. The part of the church where the chorifters or fingers are 
placed. 

The lords and ladies, having brought the queen 
To a prepar’d place in the choir, fell off 
At diftance from her. Shakefp. PIcnry VTIL 

To CHOKE, v. a. [aceocan. Sax. from ceoca, the cheek or 
mouth. Axcordingto Minjhew, fronOH; from whence, pro- 
bably, the Spanifh, ahogar.] 

1. io fuftbeate; to kill by flopping the paffage of refpiration. 

But when to my good lord I prove untrue, 

1 11 choke myfelf. bhakefp. Cyjnbeline • 

While you thunder’d, clouds of duft did choke 
Contending troops. Waller. 

2. To ftop up; to obftrubt ; to block up a pafiage. 

Men troop’d up to the king’s capacious court, 

Whofe portico’s were chok'd with the refort. Chapm. Odyffiey. 
They are at a continual expence to cleanfe the ports, and 
keep them from being choked up, by the help of feveral en- 

S* ncs _ AddiJ'on on Italy. 

While prayers and tears his deftin’d progrefs flay. 

And crowds of mourners choke their fov’reign’s way. Tick ell. 

3. To hinder by obftru&ion. 

As two fpent fwimmers, that do cling together, 

And \ choke their art. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

ohe cannot lofe her perfedf pow’r to fee, 

Tho mifts and clouds do choke her window-light. Davies . 
T feemeth the fire is fo choked, as not to he able to remove 
the ftone. Bacon' s Nat. HiJl. N°. 361. 

You muft make the mould big enough to contain the whole 
fruit, when it is grown to the greateft J for elfe you will choke 
the fpreading of the fruit. Bacon's Nat. HiJl. 

The fire, which chok'd in afhes lay, 

A load too heavy for his foul to move. 

Was upward blown below, and bruflfd away by love Drvd 

4. To fupprefs. J J 

And yet we ventur’d ; for the gain propos’d 
Chok'd the refpea of likely peril fear’d. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

Confefs thee freely of thy fin : 

For to deny each article with oath, 

Cannot remove nor choke the ftrong conception 
I hat 1 do groan withal. shah 

5. 1 o overpower ; to fupprefs. 

And that wliich fell among thorns are they, which, when 
they have heard, go forth, and are doled with cares, and 

feafou and P eakirCS ° f this life ’ and brln g n o ^uit to per- 

xr p • r , Luke, viii. ta. 

No fi uitful crop the fickly fields return ; 

But oats and darnel choke the riling com. Dryden' s Pnd 
Choke. [from the verb ] Th | filamentou /^™-f- 

part of an artichoke. A cant word. 1 " ' 

Choke-pear. n.f. [from choke and pear.] 

1. A rough, harfli, unpalatable pear. 

2 ' A W £rm° n “ r &rCafm ’ ty Whkh another is P u ' to fflence. 

Pardon me for going fo low as to talk of 
pears. 

A Cho'keR. n.f [from choke.] 

1 r\ ne tbat cbo ^ es or fuffocates another 

2. One that puts another to filence. 

3- Any thing that cannot be anfwered. 


Shakefp. Othello . 


giving 


choke - 
ClariJJ'a. 


Chq 


KY. 



CHO 

Choky, adj. [from choke. ] That which has the power of 
fuftocation. 

Cho la'goguf.s. n. f. [ bile. ] Medicines which have 

the power of purging bile or choler. 

CHO'LER. n. J. [i cholera , Lat from . 1 

1. The bile. 

Marcilius Ficimus increafes thefe proportions, adding two 
more of pure choler. IVotton on Education. 

I here would be a main defebl, if fuch a feeding animal, 
and lo iubjecl unto difeafes from bilious caufes, fhould want a 
proper conveyance for choler. Brown's V ulgar Errours. 

2. I he humour, which, by its fuper-abundance, is fuppofed to 
produce irafeibility. 

It engenders choler , planteth anger ; 

And better ’twerc that both of us did fall, 

Since, of ourfelves, ourfelves are cholerick, 

Than feed it with luch over-roafted flefh. Sk. Tam. of Shrew. 

3. Anger ; rage. 

Put him to choler ftraight : he hath been ufed 
Ever to conquer, and to have his word 
Off contradiction. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

He, methinks, is no great fcholar, 

Who can mi (lake defire for choler. Prior. 

Cho'lericK. adj. [ cholericus , Latin.] 

1. Abounding with choler. 

Our two great poets beiiiR; fo different in their tempers, the 
one cholerick and fanguine, the other phlcgmatick and me- 
lancholick. Dryden’s Fables , Pref. 

1 . Angry ; irafciblc : of perfons. 

Bull, in the main, was an boneft plain-dealing fellow, 
cholerick , bold, and of a very unconftant temper. Arb. f. Bull. 
3. Angry ; offenfive : of words or actions. 

There came in cholerick hafle towards me about feven or 
eight knights. Sidney , b. ii. 

Becanus threatneth all that read him, ufing his confident, 
or rather cholerick fpeech. Raleigh’s Hijl. of the World. 

Cho lerickness. 7i. f. [from cholerick.] Anger; irafeibility ; 
peevifhnefs. 

To CHOOSE, v. a. I chofe, I have chofen or chofe. [choifir y 
Fr. ceoyan. Sax. kiefen , Germ.] 

1. To take by way of preference of feveral things offered ; not 
to rejett. 

Did I choofe him out of all the tribes of Ifrael to be my 
prieft. 1 Sam. ii. 28. 

I may neither choofe whom I would, nor refufe whom I 
did ike. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

If he. fhould offer to choofe , and chooje the right cafket, you 
fhould refufe to perform your father’s will, if you fhould re- 
fufe to accept him. Shakefp. Merchant of J enice. 

2. To take ; not tro refufe. 

Let us choofe to us judgment ; let us know among ourfelves 
what is good. „ J°b> xxxiv. 4* 

The will has ftill fo much freedom left as to enable it to 
choofe any acl in its kind good ; as alio to refufe any act in its 
kind evil. " South’s Sermons. 

3. To feledl ; to pick out of a number. 

Choofe you a man for you, and let him come down to me. 

I Sa. xvii. 8. 

How much lefs fhall I anfwer him, and choofe out my words 

to reafon with him ? J 0D -> j x * *4- 

4. To -elect for eternal happinefs ; to predeflinate to life. A 

term of theologians. 

To Choose, v. n. To have the power of choice between dif- 
ferent things. It is generally joined with a negative, and 

fio-nifies mull neceffarily be. ... 

Without the influence of the Deity fupporting things, their 
utter annihilation could not choofe but follow. Hooker , b. v. 

Knaves abroad, 

Who having by their own importunate fuit. 

Convinced or fupplied them, they cannot choofe 
But they muff blab. Shakefp. Othedo. 

When a favourite fhall be raifed upon the foundation of 
merit, then can he not chofe but profper. Bacon's Adv. to J ill. 
Threw down a golden apple in her way ; 

For all her hafte, fhe could not choofe but flay. Dry den. 

Thofe who are perfuaded that they fhall continue for ever, 
cannot choofe but afpire after a happinefs commenfura'.e to their 
duration. -Vlhtfin. 

Cho'os e r . n.f. [from choofe. ] He that has the power or office 

of choofing; eleclor. 

Come all into this nut, quoth (lie ; 

Come clofely in, be rul’d by me ; 

Each one may here a choofer be, 

For room you need not wreftle. Drayton s Aymphul. 
In all things to deal with other men, as it 1 mignt be my 
own ebeofer. Hammond's Praa. UUchifm. 

This generality is not diffident to make, a good chooler - , 
without a more particular contraction of his judgment. // ott. 
To CHOP. v. a. [ happen , Dut. couper , French.] 

I. To cut with a quick blow. 

What fhall we do, if we perceive 
Lord Haftings will not yield to our complots : 


CHO 

•Chop off his head, man. 


Shakefp. Rich. I{J 

vY ithin thefe three days his head is to be coopt off. Shakefp. 

And where the cleaver chops the heifers Ipoil, 

Thy breathing noftril hold. (days Trivia. 

2. To devour eagerly, with up. 

\ ou are for making a huffy meal, and for chopping up your 
entertainment, like an hungry clown. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 

Upon the opening of his mouth he drops his breakfafl 
which the fox prefently chopp'd up. L'E/lrange's Fables. 

3. I o mince ; to cut into fmall pieces. 

I hey break their bones, and chop them in pieces, as for 
the pot. Mic. iii. ->. 

Some grannaries are made with clay, mixed with hair 
chopped ftraw, mulch, and fuch like. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

By dividing of them into chapters and verfes, they are fo 
chopped and minced, and ftand fo broken and divided, that 
the common people take the verfes ufually for different 
aphorifms. Locke’s Preface to St. Paul’s Epifles. 

4. To break into chinks. 

I remember the cow’s dugs, that her pretty chopt hands had 
milked. S ha kef As you like it. 

To Chop. v. n. 

1. To do any thing with a quick and unexpected motion, like 
that of a blow: as we fay, the wind chops about, that is 
changes fuddenly. 

If the body repercuffing be near, and yet not fo near as to 
make a concurrent echoe, it choppeth with you upon the 
Tudden. Bacon's Nat. FUJI. N°. 24.8, 

Out of greedinefs to get both, he chops at the fhadow, and 
lofes the fubftance. L'Ef range , fab. 6. 

2. To light or happen upon a thing fuddenly, with. upon. 

To Chop. v. a. [ceapan. Sax. koopen , Dut. to bu\.] 

1. 1 o purchafe generally by way of truck; to give one thing 
for another. 

The chopping of bargains, when a man buys, not to hold, 
but to fell again grindeth upon the feller and the buyer. Bacon. 

2. To put one thing in the place of another. 

Sets up communities and fenfes, 

To chop and change intelligences. Hudib. p. iii. cant. 3. 

Affirm the Trigons chopp’d and chang’d, 

The watry with the fiery rang’d. Hudib. p. ii. cant. 3. 
We go on chopping and changing our friends, as well as our 
horfes. L’EJIrange. 

3. To bandy; to altercate; to return one thing or word for 
another. 

Let not the council at the bar chop with the judge, nor wind 
himfelf into the handling of the caufe a-new, after the judge 
hath declared his fentencc. Bacon , EJfay 57. 

You’ll never leave off your chopping of logick, 'till your 
fkin is turned over your ears for prating. V EJlrange’ s Fables. 

Chop, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A piece chopped off. See Chip. 

Sir William Capel compounded for fixteen hundred pounds, 
yet Empfon would have cut another chop out of him, if the 
king had not died. Bacon’s Henry Y IL 

2. A fmall piece of meat, commonly of mutton. 

Old Crofs condemns all perfons to be fops. 

That can’t regale themfelves with mutton chops. King’s Cook. 

3. A crack, or cleft. 

An infufion in water will make wood to fwell; as we fee 
in the filling of the chops of bowls, by laying them in water. 

Baco?i’s Natural Hiftory , N°. So. 

Chop-house, n.f [chop and houfe.) A mean houfe ot enter- 
tainment, where provifion ready drefled is fold. 

J loft my place at the chop-houfe , where every man eats in 
publick a mefs of broth, or chop of meat, in lilence. Speffat. 

CHO’ PIN. n. f. [French.] 

1. A French liquid meafure, containing nearly a pint of Winchefter. 

2. A term ufed in Scotland for a quart, ot wine meafure. 

Chopping, participial, adj. [ In this fenfe, of uncertain 

etymology.] An epithet frequently applied to infants, by way 
of ludicrous commendation : imagined by Skinner to fig n 'j} 
lujly, from cay, Sax. by others to mean a child that would 
bring money at a market. Perhaps a greedy, hung;} chi e, 
likely to live. 

Both Jack Freeman and Ned Wild, 

Would own the fair and chopping child. Fenton. 

Chotping-block. n.f. [chop and block.] A log of wood, on 
which any thing is laid to he cut in pieces. 

'I he ftrait fmooth elms are good for axel-trees, hoards, 
chopping-blocks. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Chopping-knife, n.f. [chop and knife.] A knife with w ic 

cooks mince their meat. r n 

Here comes Dnmetas, with a fword by his fide, a ^reu- 
bill on his neck, and a chopping- knife under his giuuC. » u )- 

Cho'ppy. adj. [from chop.] Lull ot holes, clefts, or crac 
You feem to underftand me, 

By each at once her choppy finger laying A , , 

Upon her fkinny lips. ^akefp. 

Chops, n.f. without a lingular. [corrupted probably ffom 

Chaps, which fee.] 

1 . The mouth of a beaft. g 0 


CHO 

£0 Toon as my ch ?P s begin to walk, yours 

2. Themouth of a man, ufed in contempt. 

He ne’er fhook hands, nor bid farewel to him, 

’Till he unfeam’d him from the nape to th’ chops. Shakef 

3 . The mouth of any thing in familiar language ; as of a nv , 

of a fmith’s vice. 

Cho'ral. adj. [from chorus , Lat.J _ 

1. Belonging to or compofing a choir or conceit. ^ 

Choral fymphonies. 

2 ' S ' nS AndcW°feraphs fung the fecond l day Jhnhurji. 

CHORD, n.f. [chorda, Lat. When it figmfies a rope or firing 
in general, it is written cord: when its primitive figmfication 
is preferved, the h is retained.] 

1 . T he firing of a mufical inftrument. 

Who mov d 

Their flops and chords , was feen ; his volant touch 
Inflindl thro’ all proportions, low and high. 

Fled, and purfu’d tranfverfe the refonant fugue. Milt.F. L. 

2. In geometry a right line, which joins the two ends of any 

arch of a circle. . , n . 

To Chord, v.a. [from the noun.] To furmfn with firings 

or chords ; to firing. 

What paffion cannot mufick raife and quell r 
When Jubal flruck the ehorded fliell. 

His lifl’ning brethren flood around. Dryden. 

Chorde'e. 71. f. [from chorda* Lat.J A contraaion of the 

froenum. 

Cho'rion. n. f. [x^> t0 contain.] The outward membrane 
that enwraps the foetus. 

Cho'rister. n.f. [from chorus.] 

1. A finger in cathedrals; ufually a finger of the lower order; 
a finging boy. 

2. A finger in a concert. This fenfe is, for the moft part, con- 
fined to poetry. 

And let the roaring organs loudly play 
The praifes of the Lord in lively notes; 

The whiles, with hollow throats. 

The chorijlers the joyous anthem fing. Spenfer’s Epithal. 

The new-born phoenix takes his way ; 

Of airy chorifers a numerous train 

Attend his progrefs. Dryden. 

The mufical voices and accents of the aerial chorijlers . Ray. 
Choro'crapher. «./ [from a region, and y$Jjpu, to 
deferibe.] He that deferibes particular regions or countries. 
Chorogra'phical. adj. [See Chorogr apher.] Defcrip- 
tive of particular regions or countries; laying down the boun- 
daries of countries. 

I have added a chorographical defeription of this terreflrial 
paradife. Raleigh’s Hijl. of the World. 

Chorogra'phically. adv. [from chorographical.] In a cho- 
rographical manner ; according to the rule of chorography ; 
in a manner deferiptive of particular regions. 
Choro'graphy. n.f. [See Chorographer.] The art or 
practice of deicribing particular, regions, or laying down the 
limits and boundaries of particular provinces. It is lefs in 
^ its object than geography, and greater than topography. 

Ch o'rus. n.J. [ chorus , Latin.] 

1. A number of fingers; a concert. 

The Grecian tragedy was at firft nothing but a chorus of 
fingers ; afterwards one actor was introduced. Dryden. 

Never did a more full and unfpotted chorus of human crea- 
tures join together in a hymn of devotion. Addif. Guardian. 
In praife fo juft let every voice be join’d. 

And fill the gen’ral chorus of mankind ! Pope's EJf. Crit. 

2. The perfons who are fuppofed to behold what paffes in the 
adts of a tragedy, and fing their fentiments between the acts. 

For fupply, 

xAdmit me thorns to this hiftory. Shakefp. Henry V. Pro l 

3. The fong between the acTs of a tragedy. J? j 

4. \ erics oi a long in which the company join the fino-er. 
Chose, [the preter tenfe, from To choofe.] 

^ Our fovereign here above the reft might ftand. 

And here be chofe again to rule the land. Dryden . 

Cho sen 7 , [the participle paffive, from To choofe.] 

It kmg Lewis vouchfafe to furnifh us 
M ith iorne lew bands of chofen foldiers, 

1 11 undertake to land them on our coaft. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

. Hpcwi;. n.J. [ceo. Sax. choucas, Fr.] A bird which frequents 
tne rocks by the fea fide, like a jackdaw, but bigger. Hanmer. 

in buds, kites and keftrels have a refemblance with hawk* 
crows with ravens, daws and choughs. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 
i o crows the like impartial grace affords, 

Chol " Wm t S r and dav ?’ and fuch re P ublick birds. Dryden. 
Cr op of a bird COmm ° n ^ prollounced and jowl.] The 

AffV ? r crop > adhcrin g unt ° the lower fide of the bil! 
and fo defeending by the throat, is a bag or fachel. Br Vul £r 

by «T E ; " ;• t The °tiginal Of this word is much doubted 

lautrh U h ° t , rieS t0 deduce lt: from French goffer, to 

V^QL j or J° nchcr y to wheedle; and from the Teutomck 
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kefen, to prattle. It is perhaps a fortuitous and cant wovo. 

without etymology.] 
j. To cheat; to trick; to impofe upon. 

Freedom and zeal have chous’d you o er and o cr ; 

Pray give us leave to bubble you once more. Dryd. Pr. to Au- 
From London they came, fillv people to chcfo 

Their lands and their faces unknown. ^ Sw/JC 

2. It has of before the thing taken away by fraud. 

When geefe and pullen are feduc’d. 

And fowsV fucking pigs are chous’d. Hud. part W. cant. c 
A Chouse, n.f. [from the verb. * This word is derived by 
Henfhaw from Vans, or chiaus, a pieffenger of the i urkim 
court; who, fays he, is little better than a fool.] 
i A bubble; a tool ; a man fit to be cheated. 

A fottifh choufe. 

Who, when a thief has robb’d his houfe, 

Applies himfelf to cunning men. Hudib. part iii. card. S> 

2 . A trick or fharn. r . a 

To Cho'wter. v. n. To frrumble or mutter like a fro war a 

child. . , . Ph f'P s - 

Chrism, n.f. anointment.] Unguent; or unction . 

it is only applied to facred ceremonies. 

One a£t never to be repeated, is not the thing that Chi ill s 
eternal priefthood, denoted efpecially by his unction or chi ifni , 
refers to. Hammond’s Pradl. Catech. 

ChrFsom. n.f [See Chrism.] A child that dies within a 
month after its birth. So called from the chrilom-cloath, a 
cloath anointed with holy unguent, which the children an- 
ciently wore till they were chriftened. 

When the convulfions were but few, the number of chrifoms 
and infants was greater. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

To Chri'sten. adj. [chpiptmian, Sax.] 

1 . To baptize ; to initiate into chriftianity by water. 

2. To name ; to denominate. 

Where fuch evils as thefe reign, chrijlen the thing what you 
will, it can be no better than a mock millenium. Burnet. 
Christendom, n.f [from Cbrijl and dom ] 1 he co! ec~ 

tive body of chriftianity; the regions of which the inhabitan.s 
profefs the chriftian religion. 

What hath been done, the parts of C ' riflendom maft af- 
flicted can beft teftify. Hooker, b. iv. J. 14. 

An older and a better foldier, none 

That Chrijlendom gives out. Shakefp. 

His computation is univerfally received over all Chrifien- 
dom. Holder on Lime. 

Christening, n.f [from the verb.] The ceremony of the 
firft initiation into chriftianity. 

The queen was with great folemnity crowned at Weft- 
minfter, about two years after the marriage ; like an old 
chriflening, that had flaid long for godfathers. Bacon’s H. VII. 

We fhall infert the caufes, why the account of chrijlenings 
hath been negledled more than that of burials. Graunt’s B. M. 

The day of the chriflening being come, the houfe was filled 
with goffips. 

Arbuth. and Pope's Mart. ScriLlerus. 
CLIRFSTIAN. n.f. [Chriflianus, Lat.] A profeftor of the ie- 
ligion of Chrift. . 

We chriflians have certainly the beft and the holieft, the 
wifeft and moft reafonable religion in the world Tillotfon . 

Chri'stian. adj. Profeffing the religion of Chrift. 

I’ll not be made a foft and dull-ey’d fool, 

To fhake the head, relent, and figh, and yield 

To clrrijlian interceflors. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

ChrisTian-name. n.J". The name given at the font, diftinefc 
from the Gentilitious name, or furname. 

Chri'stianism. v. f. [chrijlianifmus, Lat ] 


1. 'The chriftian religion. 


2. T he nations profeffina; chriftianity. 

Christianity, n.f [chreiienPe, French.] The tcligion of 
chriflians. 

God doth will that couples, which are married, both infi- 
dels, if either party be converted unto chrijlianity , this fhould 
not make feparation. Hooker, A. 2. f 5, 

Every one, who lives in the habitual practice of any volun- 
tary fin, cuts himfelf off from chrijlianity. Addif. on Ch. Rel. 

I o Christianize, v. a. [from chrijlian.] To make chriftian ; 
to convert to chriftianity. 

f he principles of platonick philofophy, as it is now cirri J - - 
iianixed. Dryden' s Juv. Dedicat. 

Chri'stianly. adv, [from chrijlian.] Like a chriftian 5 as be- 
comes one who profefles the holy religion of Chrift 

Chri stmas. n.f, [from Cbrijl and ?naj's.] The day on which 
the nativity of our bleffed Saviour is celebrated, b. the parti- 
cular fervice of the church. 

A ChristmAs-eox. n.f. [from chriftmas and box.] A box in 
which little prefents are colledled at Chriftmas. 

When time comes round, a Cbrijl mas-box they bear. 

And one day makes them rich for all the year. Gay’s Trivia. 

Christmas-flower. n.f. See Hellebore. 

Christ s-thorn. n.f. [So called, as Skinner fancies, bccaufe 
the thorns have fome likenefs to a crofs.] 

It hath long fharp fpines : the flower has five leaves, in form 
+ N of 
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of a rofe : out of the flower-cup, which is divided into feverai 
legments, riles the poincai, which becomes a fruit, fhaped like 
a bonnet, having a fhell almoft globular, which is divided 
info three ceils, in each of which is contained a roundifh 
feed. This is by many perfons fuppofed to be the plant from 
which our Saviour’s crown of thorns was compofed. Miller . 

Chroma tick. adj. colour. J 

1. Relating to colour. 

I am now come to the third part of painting, which is called 
the chromatic k, or colouring. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

2. Relating to a certain fpecies of antient mufic, now unknown. 

It was obferved he never touched his lyre in fuch a truly 
chromatick and enharmonick manner, as upon that occafion. 

Arhuth. and Pope’s Mart. Scriblerus. 

CHRONICAL. 1 j. rr , . 

ChroWk. S adj ■ [from time - J 

A chronical diftemper is of length ; as dropfies, Afthma’s, 
and the like. Quincy. 

Of difeafes fome are chronical , and of long duration ; as 
quartan e agues, fcurvy, &V. wherein we defer° the cure unto 
more advantageous feafons. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

The lady’s ufe of all thefe excellencies is to divert the old 
man, when he is out of the pangs of a chronical diftemper. 

CHRONICLE. n f [ chronique , Fr. from x?™&> time.] 

1 . A regifter or account of events in order of time. 

No more yet of this ; 

F or ’tis a chronicle of day by day, 

Not a relation for a breakfaft. Shakefp. Temtefl. 

2. A hiftory. 

\ ou lean too confidently on thofe Irifh chronicles , which 
aie moll faoulous and forged. Spenfer on Ireland. 

If from the field I fhould return once more, 

I and my fword will earn my chronicle. Shak. Ant . andCleop. 

" I m traduc’d by tongues, which neither knows 
My faculties nor perfon, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

I give up to hiflorians the generals and heroes which crowd 
their annals, together with thofe which you are to produce 
for the Britifh chronicle. Dryden. 

To Ceiro'nicle. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To record in chronicle, or hiftory. 

1 his to rehearfe, fhould rather be to chronicle times than 
to fearch into reformation of abufes in that realm. Spenf. Irel. 

2. To regifter; to record. 

For now the devil, that told me I did well. 

Says that this deed is chronicled in hell. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Love is your mafter ; for he matters you ; 

And he that is fo yoked by a fool, 

Methinks, fhould not be chronicled for wife. Shakefp. 

I fhall be the jeft of the town ; nay, in two days I expedf to 
be chronicled in ditty, and fung in woful ballad. Cong. Old Bat. 

Chr o'nicler. n.f [from chronicle .] 

1 . A writer of chronicles ; a recorder of events in order of time. 

Here gathering chroniclers, and by them ftand 
Giddy fantaftick poets of each land. Donne. 

2 . A hiftorian; one that keeps up the memory .of things paft. 

I do herein rely upon thefe bards, or Irifh chroniclers. Spenf. 
This cuftom was held by the druids and bards of our an- 
tient Britons, and of latter times by the Irifh chroniclers , 
called rimers. Raleigh’s Hijl. of the World. 

Ch ro'nogram. n.f [xzw&i time, and to write.] An 
infcription including the date of any adlion. 

Of this kind the following is an example: 

Gloria laufque Deo, teCLoi VM in faecTIa funt. 

A chronogrammatical verfe, which includes not only this 
year 1660, but numerical letters enough to reach above a 
thoufand years further, until the year 2867. Howel’s Parley. 

Ch ronogramma'tical. adj. [from chronogram ] Belonging 
to a chronogram. See the laft example. 

Ch ronogra'mmatist. n.f [from chronogram ] A writer of 
chronograms. 

There are foreign univerfities, where, as you praife a man 
in England for being an excellent philofopher or poet, it is an 
ordinary character to be a great chronogrammatijl. Addifon. 

Ch ronoToger. n.f. [xgov&y time, and ?. 6 y<&-, do&rine ] He 
that ftudies or explains the fcience of computing paft time, or 
of ranging paft events according to their proper years. 

Chronologers differ among themfelves about moft great 
epocha’s. Holder on Time. 

Chronological. adj. [from chronology.] Relating to the 
do£trine of time. 

Thus much touching the chronological account of fome times 
and things paft, without confining myfelf to the exadfnefs of 
years. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Chronologically, adv. [from chronological.] In a chrono- 
logical manner ; according to the laws or rules of chronology ; 
according to the exa St feries of time. 

ChRonoAogist. n.f [See ChronologeR.] One that ftudies 
or explains time; one that ranges paft events according to th^ 
order of time ; a chronologer. 

According to thefe chronologifls , the prophecy of the Rabin 
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that the worfd fhould .aft but fix thoufand years h as been ^ 

tobe\™dlr ed - noifc and duft ° f 

Chroko'logy. n.f. [«&*>., time, and xfv®-, Th’ 

fcience of computing and adjufting the periods of tiiL 1 he 
the revohttio of the fun and Go, andU^S 
paft, and referring each event to the proper year. 0 
And the meafure of the year not being fo perfe&lv Im™ • 
to the ancients, rendered it very difficult for them to^ranfmit 
a true chronology to fucceeding ages. Holder ou Time 

Where I al I u de to the cuttoms of the Greeks, I believe I 
may be juftified by the ftritfeft chronology, though a poet is 
not obliged to the rules that confine an hiftorian. ° p r - lor 

A Chrono'meter.^ n f and ^V 1 -] An inftrument fa! 
the exact menfu ration of time. 

According to obfervation made with a pendulum chronom- 
er, a bullet, at its firft discharge, flies five hundred and ten 
yards in five half feconds. Derham’s Phyfico-lbeohn. 

Chrv salis. n.f [from xe v ^, gold, becaufe of the o- 0 lden 
colour in the nymphae of fome infedts.] 

A term ufed by fome naturalifts for aurelia, or the firft ap* 
parent change of the maggot of any fpecies of infedls. Chamb. 
Chrysolite, n.f [^t/cr©-, gold, and AiS©-, a ftone.] 

A precious ftone of a dufky green, with a caft of yellow. 

Woodward’s Meth. Fff\, 
Such another world, k 
Of one intire and perfect chryfolite , 

I’d not have fold her for. ' Shakefp Othello. 

If metal, part feem’d gold, part filver clear : 

If ftone, carbuncle moft, or chryfolite. Milt. Par. Lo/l , b. iii. 
Chr ysoRr asus. n.f. gold, and prafmus , green ] A 
precious ftone of a yellow colour, approaching to green. 

The ninth a topaz, the tenth a chryfoprafus. Rev. xxi. 20. 
CHUB, n.f [from cop , a great head, Skinner.] A river fifh. 
The chevin. 

1 he chub is in prime from Midmay to Candlemas, but beft 
in winter. He is full of fmall bones: he eats waterifh; not 
firm, but limp and taftelefs : neverthelefs, he may be fo drefled 
as to make him very good meat. Waltons Angler . 

Chu'bbed. adj. [from chub ] Big-headed like a chub. 

T o CHUCK, v. n. [A word probably formed in imitation of 
the found that it expreffes ; or perhaps corrupted from chick.] 
^ To make a noife like a hen, when fhe calls her chickens. 

To Chuck, v. a. 

J. To call as a hen calls her young. 

Then crowing, clapp’d his wings, th’ appointed call. 

To chuck his wives together in the hall. Dryden’ s Fables. 

2. To give a gentle blow under the chin, fo as to make the 
mouth ftrike together. 

Come, chuck the infant under the chin, force a fmile, and 
cry, ay, the boy takes after his mother’s relations. Cong. 0 . B. 
Chuck, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The voice of a hen. 

He made the chuck four or five times, that people ufe to 
make to chickens when they call them. Temple. 

2. A word of endearment, corrupted from chicken or chick. 

Come, your promife. What promife, chuck ? Sh. Othello. 

3. A fudden fmall noife. 

Ch uck-farthing. n.f [ chuck and farthing.] A play, at 
which the money falls with a chuck into the hole beneath. 

He loft his money at chuck-farthings fhuffle-cap, and all- 
fours. Arbuthnot’ s Hijl or y of John Bull. 

To Chu'ckle. v. n. [fchaecken, Dut.J To laugh vehemently; 
to laugh cOnvuliively. 

What tale fhall I to my old father tell ? 

’Twill make him chuckle thou’rt beftow’d fo well. Dryd. 

She to intrigues was e’en hard hearted ; 

She chuckl’d when a bawd was carted. Prior. 

To Chu'ckle. v. a. [ from chuck.] 

1. T* call as a hen. 

I am not far from the women’s apartment, I am fure; and 
if thefe birds are within diftance, here’s that will chuckle ’em 
together. Dryden’s Don Sebaf ian. 

2. To cocker; to fondle. 

Your confefior, that parcel of holy guts and garbidge; he 
muft chuckle you, and moan you. Dryden’s Spanijb Fryer *. 

Chu'et. n. f [probably from To chew.] An old word, as it 
feems, for forced meat. 

As for ebuets, which are likewife minced meat, inftead of 
butter and fat, it were good to moiften them partly with 
cream, or almond or piftacho milk. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. N°. 54 - 
CHUFF. n.f [A word of uncertain derivation; perhaps cor- 
rupted from chubs or derived from kwf, Welfh, a ftock.J A 
coarfe, fat-headed, blunt clown. 

Hang ye, gorbellied knaves, are you undone ? No, ) ,£ J7 
chnjfss I would your ftore were here. Shakef. Henry I • 

A lefs generous chuff than this in the fable, would have 
hugged his bags to the Jaft. L EJhange. 

Chu'ffily. adv. [from chiffy.] Surlily ; ftomachlully. 

John anfwered chuff ty. ClauJJo. 

Chu'ffiness. n.f [from chuffy] Clowniftmcfs ; furlineis. 

j J * Chu'ffy. 
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Cut/ffy. adj. [from chuff.] Blunt; fully ; fat. 

Chum, n.f {cbom, Armonck, to live together.] A chamb 

fellow ; a term ufed in the univerfities. ml 

Chump n.f A thick heavy piece of wood, lefs than a Mock. 
When one is battered to Olivers, they can quickly, of a 

chump of wood, -commodate themfelves^wuhan^.^^ 

CHURCH, n.f. [cipce, Sax. zv^iazl] 

1. The cohesive body of chriftians, ufually termed the cati 

The church being a fupernatural fociety* doth differ from 
natural focieties in this ; that die perfons unto whom we affo- 
ciate ourfelves in the one, are men, fimply confidered as men ; 
but they to whom we be joined in the other, are God, ange s, 
and holy men. Hooker, b.i. (- 4 S- 

2. The body of chriftians adhering to one particular opinion, 

or form of worlhip. 

The church is a religious affembly, or the large fair building 
where they meet; and fometimes the fame word means a 
fynod of bifhops, or of prefbyters; and in fome places it is 
the pope and a general council. Watts s Logick. 

3. The place which chriftians confecrate to the worfhip of 

God. T A 

That churches were confecrated unto none but the Uord 

Only, the very general name chiefly doth fufficiently fhew . 
church doth fignify no other thing than the Lord’s houfe. Hook. 
Tho’ you unty the winds, and let them fight 
Again ft the churches. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

4. It is ufed frequently in conjun&ion with other words ; as 
church-member , the member of a church ; church-power y 
fpi ritual or ecclefiaftical authority. 

To Church, v.a. [from the noun.] To perform with any 
one the office of returning thanks in the church, after any 
fignal deliverance, as from the danger of childbirth. 
Church-ale. n.f [from church and ale.] A wake, or feaft, 
commemoratory of the dedication of the church. 

For the church-ale , two young men of the parifti are yearly 
chofen to be wardens, who make collection among the pa- 
rifhioners of what provifion it pleafeth them to beftow. Carew. 
Church-Attire, n.f The habit in which men officiate at 
divine fervice. 

Thefe and fuch like were their difeourfes, touching that 
church-attire , which with us for the moft part is ufed in pub- 
lick prayer. Hooker , b. v. f 29. 

Church-authority, n.f Ecclefiaftical power, fpiritual 
jurifdiCtion. 

In this point of church-authority , I have fitted all the little 
feraps alleged. Atterbury. 

Church-burial, n. f. Burial according to the rites of the 
church. 

The bifhop has the care of feeing that all chriftians, after 
their deaths, be not denied church-burial , according to the 
ufage and cuftom of the place. Ayiiffe’ s Paergon. 

Church-founder, n.f. He that builds or endows a church. 
W hether emperors or biflhops in thofe days were church- 
founders , the folemn dedication of churches they thought not 
to be a work in itfelf either vain or fuperftitious. Hooker. 
Churchman, n.f. [1 church and man. J 

1 . An ecclefiaftic ; a clergyman ; one that minifters in facred 
thino-s. 

O 

If any thing be offered to you touching the church and 
churchmen, or church-government, rely not only upon your- 
Mf- Bacon’s Advice to Villers. 

A very difficult work to do, to reform and reduce a church 
into order, that had been fo long negleitted, and that was fo 
ill filled by many weak and more\vilful churchmen. Clarend. 
Patience in want, and poverty of mind, 

Thefe marks of church and churchmen he defign’d, 

And living taught, and dying left behind. Dryden’s Fables . 

2. An adherent to the church of England. 

Church-wardens n.f. [See Warden.] Are officers yearly 

chofen, by the confent of the minifter and parifhioners, ac- 
cording to the cuftom of each place, to look to the church, 
church-yard, and fuch tilings as belong to both ; and to ob- 
ferve the behaviour of the parifhioners, for fuch faults as ap- 
pertain to the jurifdiaion or cenfure of the ecclefiaftical court. 

1 hey are a kind of corporation, enabled bylaw to fue for anv 
thing belonging to their chinch, or poor of their parlfh. Cowel 
l here fhould likewife church-wardens, of the graveft men 
r” the panfh, be appointed, as they be here in England. Spenf 
__ Our cburcb-wardens 

beaft on the filver, and give us the farthings. Gav 

‘in whkh^e'l"/ 7 He f° Und ad i oinin S t0 the church] 
n Wuic h the dead are buried ; a cemetery. 

Iam almoft afraid to ftand alone 

Here in the churchyard, yet I will adventure. ShaMtcare 

fumeTrT*’ " herc lhe 7 bur y much, the earth will con- 

No nb P V n / ar J 1 r 1 ’ ter t,me than other ear£h will. Bacon 
No .place fo facred from fuch fops is barr’d : 

CHURL. ‘UVIeoTs 1 m ° re ^ Paul ’ S churc h«rd. Pope. 
h-in r 1 ' ' i-Ce°)d, Sax. carl , in German, is ftromr ruftirk<5 
nemg always obferved to be ftrong bodied. ] S ’ 
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1. Aruftick; a countryman ; a labourer: 

One of the bafer fort, which they call churls, being re 
proved for bis oath, anfwered confidently,* that his lofd con *" 
manded him. Spenfer’ s State of Ireland, 

Churl, upon thy eyes I throw } 

All the pow’r this charm doth owe. Shak. Midf Night s Dr, 
From this light caufe th’ infernal maid prepares 
The country churls to mifehief, hate, and wars. Dryd. 

2 . A rude; furly, ill-bred man. 

A churl’ s ’courtefy rarely comes, but either for gam of 

falfhood. Sidne n b - lU 

3. A mifer; a niggard; a felfifh or greedy wretch. 

Poifon, I fee, hath been his timelefs end ! 

O churl, drink all, and leave no friendly drop 

To help me after. . Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Chu'rlish. adj. [from churl] 

1. Rude; brutal; harfh; aiiftere; four; mercilefs; unkind; 
uncivil. 

A fea of melting pearl, which fome call tears* 

Thofe at her father’s churlijh feet file tender’d. Shakefp - 

The interruption of their churlijh drums 
Cuts off more circumftance: they are at hand 
To parly, or to fight. Shakejp. Ring John . 

A lion in love with a lafs, defired her father’s confent. 1 . he 
anfwer was churlijh bnough. He’d never marry his daughter to 
a brute. L’ EJl range’ s Fables. 

He the purfuit of churlijh beafts, 

Preferr’d to fleeping on her breafts. Waller . 

2. Selfifh ; avaritious. 

The man was churlijh and evil in his doings. 1 Sa. xxv. 3; 

This fullen churlijh thief. 

Had all his mind plac’d upon Mully’s beef. King’s M. of M. 

3. [Of things.] Unpliant; crofs-grained ; unmanageable; harfh; 
not yielding. 

If there be emiffion of fpirit, the body of the metal will be 
hard and churlijh. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. N®. 326. 

The Cornifti men were become, like metal often fired and 
quenched, churlijh , and that would fooner break than bow. 

Bacon s Henry VII. 

In the hundreds of Effex they have a very churlijh blue 
clay. Morthner s Husbandry. \ 

4. Intra&able 5 vexatious: 

Will you again unknit 

This churlijh knot of all abhorred war. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Spain found the war fo churlijh and longfome, as they found 
they fhould confume themfelves in an endlefs war. Bacon , 

Spreads a path clear as the day. 

Where no churlijh rub fays nay. Crafhawi 

Chu'rliskly. adv. [from charlifo.] Rudely; brutally. 

To the oak, now regnant, the olive did churlijhly put over 
the fon for a reward of the fervice of his fire. Howel’s Voc. For. 

Churlishness, n.f [from churlijh ; cyphycneype, Saxon.] 
Brutality; ruggednefs of manner. 

Better is the churlifonefs of a man than a courteous woman. 

Ecclus. xlii. 1 4. 

In the churlijhnefs of fortune, a poor honeft man fuffers in 
this world. L’EJlrange ; 

Chur me. n. f [more properly chirm , from the Saxon cypme, 
a clamour or noife ; as to chirr e is to coo as a turtle.] A con* 
fufed found ; a noife. 

He was conveyed to the Tower with the eburme of a 
thoufand taunts and reproaches. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

A CHURN, n.f [properly cherri, from kern, Dut. cejtene, Sax.] 
The veffel in which the butter is, by long and violent agita- 
tion, coagulated and feparated from the ferous parts of the 
milk. 

Her aukward fift did ne’er employ the churn. Gays Pafh 

To Churn, v.a. [ kernen , Dutch.] 

1. To agitate or fhake any thing by a violent motion. 

Perchance he fpoke not ; but 
Like a full acorn’d boar, a churninz on. 

Cried Oh. Shakefp. 

Froth fills his chaps, he fertds a granting found. 

And part he churns, and part befoams the ground. Dry 'en. 
Churn d in his teeth, the foamy venom rofe. Ad. Ov. Met. 

ra • 6 ,:r ? e ^ lani ^ n °/ nature, in converting our aliment, con- 
hits m mixing with it animal juices, and, in the action of the 
iohd parts, churning them together. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

2. 1 o make butter by agitating the milk. 

The churning of milk bringeth forth butter. Prov. xxx. 

_ . f. ^ I "i • o ion, upon flaying the 

corning of butter after the churning . Bacon’s Nat. Hi/}. 

Churrworm. n.f [from cyppan, Sax.] An infeeft that turns 
about nimbly ; called alfo a fancricket. Skinneu Philips. 
ToChuse. See To Choose. f 

C MngTchyle.^' [fr ° m ^ ^ 

When the fpirits of the chyle have half fermented the chy- 
laccom mafs, it has the ftate of drink, not ripened by fermel- 

CHYT F „ r r i tv. v - • flayer on the Humour!. 
bv Tjv TT The white juice formed in the ftomach 
by digeft'on of the aliment, and afterwards changed into 

This 
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This powerful ferment, mingling with the parts, 

The leven’d mill's to milky chyle converts. Blackm. Creation. 
The chyle itfelf cannot pafs through the finalleft veflels. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Chylipa'ction. n.f. [from chyle.] The a 3 : or procefs of 
making chyle in the body. 

Drinking exceffively during the time of chylifafiion , flops 
perfpiration. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ch ylifa / ctive. adj. [from chylus and facio, to make, Lat.] 
Having the power of making chyle. 

ChylopoeYick. adj. [^wx©*, and nouw.] Having the power,- 
or the office, of forming chyle. 

According to the force of the chylopoetick organs, more or 
lefs chyle may be extradled from the fame food. Arbuthnot. 

ChyYous. adj. [from chyle.] Confifting of chyle; partaking 
of chyle. 

Milk is the chylous part of an animal, already prepared. Arb. 

Ch\ mical. \ a dj. [i chymicus , Latin. 1 

Chy'mick. S 

1. Made by chymiflry. 

I’m tir'd with waiting for this chymick gold, 

Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. Dryden. 
The medicines are ranged in boxes, according to their 
diftinct natures, whether chymical or Galenical preparations. 

Watts’s Improvement of Mind , p. i. c. 17. 

2. Relating to chymiflry. 

Methinks already, from this chymick flame, 

I fee a city of more precious mold. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 

With chymic art exalts the min’ral pow’rs. 

And draws the aromatick fouls of flow’rs. Pope'sW rndf.For. 

Chy'mically. adv. [from chymical.] In a chymical manner. 

CFIY'MIST. n.f [See Chy'mistry.] A profefTor of chy- 
miflry ; a philofopher by fire. 

The flarving chymijl , in his golden views 
Supremely blefl. Pope’s Effay on Man , Epif . ii. 

Chy'mistry. n.f. [derived by fome from wp&i juice, or 
to melt ; by others from an oriental word, kema y black. Ac- 
cording to the etymology, it is written with y or e.] 

An art whereby fenfible bodies contained in vefTels, or 
capable of being contained therein, are lo changed, by means 
of certain inflruments, and principally fire, that their feveral 
powers and virtues are thereby difcovered, with a view to 
philofophy, or medicine. Bocrhaave. 

Operations of chymiflry fall fhort of vital force : no chymift 
can make milk or blood of grafs. Arbuthnot on Aliment. 

Ciba'rious. adj. [cibarius, Lat. from cibus, food, ] Relating to 
food ; ufeful for food ; edible. 

Cibol. n.f. [ ciboule , Fr.] A fmall fort of onion ufed in fal- 
Jads. See Onion. This word is common in the Scotch 
dialed ; but the / is not pronounced. 

Ciboules , or fcallions, are a kind of degenerate onions. Mart. 

CFCATRICE. 7 r r • t • r atin -j 
CFCATRIX. J [aCatnX ’ Latin * J 

1. The fear remaining after a wound. 

One captain Spurio with his cicatrice , an emblem of war, 
here on his finifter cheek. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

2. A mark; an impreffure : fo ufed by Shakefpeare lefs properly. 

Lean but upon a rufli 
The cicatrice and capable impreffure 

Thy palm fome moment keeps. Shakefp. As you like it. 

CiCa trisa nt. n.f. [from cicatrice.] An application that in- 
duces a cicatrice. . , ... 

Cicatrisive. adj. [from cicatrice.] Having the qualities pio- 

per to induce a cicatrice. 

CicatrizaTion. n.f [from cicatrice.] 

1. The aft of' healing the wound. . . . , . 

A vein burfled, or corroded in the lungs, is looked upoi t 
be for the moft part incurable, becaufe of the continual mo- 
tion and coughing of the lungs, tearing the gap wider,, an 
hindering the conglutination and cicatrization ot the vein. 

0 Plarvey on Conjwnptions, 

2. The {late of being healed, orfkinned over. 

To Ci'catrize. v. a. [from cicatrix.] , 
r. To apply fuch medicines to wounds, or ulcers, as heal and 

^ * .1 _ &SA J * 


{kin them over. 

2. To heal and induce the fkin over a lore. 

We incarned, and in a few days cuatr.%ed ii with a fmooth 

JVifeman on Tumours. 

cicatrix. _ n 

Ci'cely nf A fort of herb. See Sweet Cicely . 

C ie H o r a ' c E0U3 • adj. [from cuhorium, Lat.] Having the qua- 

‘‘‘DiuldX’pientifully evacuate the fait ferum; as all add 
diureticks, and the teftaceous and bitter ^ZZ^Lurs. 

To CI'CURATE. v.a. [cicfiro, Lat.] To tame; to reclaim 
from wildnefs; to make tame and tradtable. 

After carnal convention poifons may ye 
tion of their natures; yet are fo refined, cicurated and 

fubdued, as not to make good their defliuc 1VC ma ^ '0 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. 7 . c. 1 

Cicura'tion. n.f. [from circulate] I be aCL tamm S or 
reclaiming irom wddnefs. 
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This holds not only in domeftick and manfuete birds; f or 
then it might be the ellecl of cicuraiion or inftitution; but in 
^ the wild. . Pay on ihe Creation 

UDER. n.f. [cidie, Fi. fdr a , Ital. ficcra , Lat. <tiju ;a ? 1 

1. All kind of llrong liquors, except wine. This fenfe ’is nm 

wholly obfolete. ° W 

2. Liquor made of the juice of fruits prefled. 

We had alfo drink, wholfome and good wine of the 
grape, a kind of cider made of a fruit of that country ; a won- 
derful pleafing and refrefhing drink. Bacon's New Atlant 

3. The juice of apples exprefled and fermented. 

To the utmoft bounds of this 
Wide univerfe Silurian cider born. 

Shall pleale all taftes, and triumph o’er the vine. Philips . 

Ci'derist. n.f. [from cider.] A maker of cider. 

When the ciderijls have taken care for the beft fruit, and 
ordered them after the beft manner they could, yet hath their 
cider generally proved pale, lharp, and ill talced. Mortimer . 
Ci'derkin. n.f. [from cider.] 

A low word ufed for the liquor made of the murk or grofs 
matter of apples, after the cider is preiled out, and a conve- 
nient quantity of boiled water added to it ; the whole infufing 
for about forty- eight hours. Philips's World of Words. 

Ciderkin is made for common drinking, and fupplies the 
place of fmall beer. Mortimer. 

Cieling. n.f See Ceiling. 

CIERGE. n.f. [French.] A candle carried in proceflions. 
Ci'liary. adj. [c ilium, Lat.] Belonging to the eyelids. 

The ciliary procefles, or rather the ligaments, obferved in 
the infide of the fclerotick tunicles of the eye, do ferve inilead 
of a mufcle, by the contradlion, to alter the figure of the 
eye. Ray on Creation. 

Cili'cious. adj. [from cilicium , hair-cloth, Lat.] Made of hair. 
A garment of camel’s hair ; that is, made of fome texture 
of that hair, a coarfe garment, a cilicious or fackcloth habit, 
fuitable to the aufterity of his life. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ci'ma. See Cymatium. 

Cima'r. SceSlMAR. 

Cime'liarch. n.f [from xu^a^i-] The chief keeper of 
plate, veftments, and things of value belonging to a church ; 
a church-warden. Bill. 

Ci'meter. n.f. [ cimitarra , Span, and Portug. from chimcteir , 
Turkifh. Bluteau's Portuguefe Dillionary.] A fort of iword 
ufed by the Turks; fhort; heavy; and recurvated, or bent 
backward. This word is fometimes erroneoufly fpelt J'cimitar, 
and feymeter ; as in the following examples. 

By this feifnitar , 

That flew the fophy and a Perfian prince, 

That won three fields of fultan Solyman. Shak. Mer . of Ven. 

Our armours now may ruft, our idle feymiters 
Hang by our Tides for ornament, not ufe. Dryd. Don Scbaf. 
Ci'ncture. n.f. [ cinttura , Latin.] 

1. Something worn round the body. 

Now happy he, whofe cloak and cinSlure 
Hold out this tempeft. Shakefp. King John . 

Columbus found th’ American, fo girt 
With feather’d cintture , naked elfe, and wild. Milt. Pa. Lof. 
He binds the facred cincture round his breaft. P ope's Odyjf 

2. An inclofure. 

The court and prifon being within the cinfture of one wall. 

Bacons Henry VII. 

3. [In architecture.] A ring or lift at the top and bottom of the 

{haft of a column; feparating the fhaft at one end from the 
bafe, at the other from the capital. It is fuppofed to be in 
imitation of the girths or ferrils anciently ufed, to flrengthen 
and preferve the primitive wood- columns. Chambers. 

CI'NDER. n.f. [ceindre, Fr. from cineres, Latin.] 

1. A mafs ignited and quenched, without being reduced to allies. 

1 fhould make very forges of my cheeks. 

That would to cinders burn up modefty, 

Did but I fpeak thy deeds. Shakefp. Otbelo. 

There is in fmiths cinders, by fome adhefion of iron, fome- 
times to be found a magnetical operation. Browns Vul. trr. 
So fnow on uTtna does unmelted lie, 

Whofe rolling flames and fcatter’d cinders fly. IV alter. 

2 . A hot coal that has ceafed to flame. 

If from adown the hopeful chops 
The fat upon a cinder drops, Q r ‘ft 

To {linking fmoke it turns the flame. 

Cinder-wench. 7 n. J. [ cinder and woman.] 
Cinder-woman, j whole trade is to raive 111 icaps 

for cinders. 

’Tis under fo much nafty rubbilh laid, 

To find it out’s the cinder -woman s trade. Effay on • 
She had above five hundred fuits of hnedo&tvs, ^ 
went abroad like a cinder-wench. Arbuth. Hijt. off 
In the black form of cinder-ivench file came. 

When love, the hour, the place had bamfh d J 

CINERATION. n. f [from ctneres, Lat. j The redud 
any thing by fire to allies. A term of chymiitry. 

Cineri'ticus. 
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CinE RiTiotis. adj. [cinericitts, Lat.] Having the form or flats 
of afhes. 

The nerves arife from the glands of the cineritious part of 
the brain, and are terminated in all the parts of the body. 

Cheync's Philofophical Principles. 

Cine'rULEnt. adj. [from cineres, Lat.] Full of afhes Did 7 . 

Ci'ngle. n.f [from cingulum, Lat.] A girth for a h or fie. Dtdf. 

CYn. nabar. n. /. [cinnabaris, Latin.] Cinnabar is native or 
factitious : the factitious cinnabar is called vermilion. 

Cinnabar is the ore out of which quickfiiver is drawn, and 
confifts partly of a mercurial, and partly of a fulphureo- 
ochreous matter. Woodivard's Meth. Foffi. 

The particles of mercury uniting with the particles of ful- 
phur, compofe cinnabar. Newt. Opt. 

Cinnabar of Antimony, is made of mercury, fulphur, and 

crude antimonv. 

✓ 

Cinnamon, n.j. [cinnamomum, Lat] The fragrant bark 
of a low tree in the ifland of Ceylon, pofleflld by the Dutch, 
in the Eaft Indies. Its leaves refcmble tliofie of the olive, 
both as to fubllance and colour. The fruit refembles an 
acorn or olive, and has neither the fimell nor lafte of the 
bark. When boiled in water, it yields an oil, which, as it 
cools and hardens, becomes as firm and white as tallow ; the 
fmell ot which is agreeable in candles. The trees are chiefly 


ui ii duiceaiue in cannies. i lie trees are cmerly 

propagated by a fort of pigeons which feed on the fruit, and, 
carrying it to their young, drop it where it takes root. Cin- 
namon is chiefly ufed in medicine as an aftringent. The 

cmnsmnn nf ^nrionf-e moo A ^ n h 


in ab an aiirm^cnu. 1 lie 

cinnamon of the ancients was different from ours. Chambers. 
Let Araby extol her happy coa ft, 

Her cinnamon and fiveet amomum boaft. Dryden' s Fables. 

Cinnamon JVaUr is made by diftilling the bark, firft infufed in 
bark;}' water, in fpirit of wine or white wine. Chambers. 
CINPJL h. n.J. [hr.] A Five. It is ufed in games alone ; but is 
often compounded with other words. 

CiNQUE-foiL. n.j. [cinqiie feudle, Fr.] A kind of five leaved 
clover. 

Cinque-pace, n.f [cinque pas, Fr.] A kind of grave dance. 
Wooing, wedding, and repenting is a Scotch jig, a mea- 
sure, and a cinque pace. The firft fait is hot and hafty, like a 
cotcn jig, and rull as fantaftical ; the wedding, mannerly and 
modcai, as a meafure, full of ftatc and gravity; and then 
comes repentance, and, with his bad legs, falls into the cinque 
pace fuller and fafter, ’till he finks into his grave. Shakcfb. 
Cinque-ports, n.f [cinque ports, Fr.] ~ 

Thofe havens that lie towards France, and therefore have 
been thought by our kings to be fuch as ought moft vigilantly 
to be obferved agamft invafidn. In which relpecft, the places 
where they are have a fpecial governour or keeper, called by 

W ffiCCl T ^ lrden ° f the ports ; and divers privi- 
leges granted to them, as a particular jurifdidtion, their war- 
den havmg the authority of an admiral among them, and 
funding out writs in his own name. The cinque ports are 

c ln WIC > Haftin S s ^ Winchelfca, Runmev, and 
Hit.he , fome of which, as the number exceeds five' 

' Clther be atlded ^ the firft inftitution by fome later o- r a nt or 
accounted as appendants to fome of the reft. * Cmel 

r-, . . r n 'I hey, that bear 

The cloth of ftate above her, are four barons 

cnYYoTfrri:*. five vw - 

a , . _ On her left breaft 

A mole, cinque f dotted, like the crimfon drops 
I th bottom of a cowflin. ShnUf* r 1 r 

Cion- n.f [f m , pr firm, French.] JP ' 

1. A fprout ; a flioot from a plant 

We have reafon to cool our raofnsi mrt : 0 m „ , 

ftmgs, our unbitted lulls ■ whereof T „i.I ,'i ■ 5 ™' carnal 

love, to be a feet or don UU ‘"l >’ ou «» 

2. The (hoot engrafted or inferred on a ^ ^ 

u rs,,:, ar* * 

i. An arithmetical chanArr Kir ,, 1 • i r 
a figure. ar ‘ 1<itcr ’ ^ whlch fome number is noted ; 

othef f ° r " 0thing Ufclf > i«- 

To’find r r f ‘'I 6 Ve 'T ci V K ° o( » fonaion, 

A '^ It go bJ a theL%fi Tk S ‘'V CC ° rd ’ 

V people be fomewhat inlhf f : 'V rc f ar 

n i P'tft for things figUreS l )afs real fu ms> , b 

An intertexture oHetters engraved ufuallv on Senwm - 

' . 1 r °y flam’d in burniflfd ™ld • j l , boxes or plate. 

Anns and the mm ; f S • and ° er tlle throne 

xlfV m ' n 8*mgftir’ 1c mdt^T/’md (’ Tc ’"VfF. 
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Deep on the new-fjiorn vagrant’s heaving fide, 

To f lamp the mafter’s cipher , ready ftand. Tbomf Summer. 

4. A character in general. 

In fucceeding times this wifdorn began to be written in 
ciphers and characters, and letters bearing the form of crea- 
tures. . Raleigh's Hiftory of the World 

5. A fecret or occult mariner of writing, or the key to it. 

This book, as long liv’d as the elements. 

In cipher writ, or new made idioms. Donne. 

He was pleafed to command me to flay at London, to fend 
and receive all his letters; and I was furnifhed with mine 
feveral ciphers , in order to it. Denham's Dedication . 

To Cipher, v. n. [from the noun.] 

To practice arithmetick. 

You have been bred to bufinefs ; you can cipher : I wonder 
you never ufed your pen and ink. Arbuth. Hijl. of f. Bull . 
To Cipher, v a. To write in occult characlers. 

He frequented fermons, and penned notes : his notes he 
^ ciphered with Greek characters. Hayward on Edward VI. 
T o C 1 Y ci nate. v. a. [arcino, Lat.] To make a circle; to 
compafs round, or turn round. Bailey. 

CircinaYion. n. J. [ circinatio , Lat.] An orbicular motion 3 
a turning round ; a meafuring with the compafles. Bailey. 
CIRCLE, n. f [cir cuius, Latin.] 

1. A line continued ’till it ends where it begun, having all its 
parrs equidiftant from a common center. 

Any thing, that moves round about in a circle, in lefs time 
than our ideas are wont to fucceed one another in our minds, 
is not perceived to move ; but feems to be a perfect intire circle 
of that matter, or colour, and not' a part of a circle in mo- 

tlon * Locke. 

Then a deeper ftill. 

In circle following circle , gathers round 
Yo clofe the face of things. Thomfon s Summer: 

2. I he fipace included in a circular line. 

3. A round body ; an orb. 

It is he that fitteth upon the circle of the earth. If. xi. 22. 

4. Compafs ; inclofure. J 

A great magician, 

Objured in the circle of the foreft. Shake/. As you like it. 

5. An allembly furrounding the principal perfon. 

. 1 o have a box where eunuchs fins. 

And, foremoft in the circle, eye a king. Pope's Hor. Eb i 

6. A company ; an allembly. 1 

v f l] } ca]1 over t0 hil * the whole circle of beauties that are 
difpofed among the boxes. Addifon's Guardian, N°. 10. 

F\ er fince that time, Lifander vifits in every circle. Tatlcr . 

7. nv lenes ending as it begins, and perpetually repeated. 

1 1 !r C be , dlvers fruit-trees in the hot countries, which have 
bloiloms and young fruit, and young fruit and ripe fruit, al- 
molt all the year, fucceeding one another ; but this circle of 
upening cannot be but in fucculent plants, and hot countries 

. . 7 Bacon's Natural Eifiory, N°. cgi. 

Thus in a circle runs the peafant’s pain, ' ° 

nd the year rolls within itfelf again. Dryd. Vir*. Geer 

°'nronnrr COnC UriVef °^ ° f ar S ument > in which the forecroing 
ptopofmon is proved by the following, and the following pro? 
pofition inferred from the foregoing. g P 

That heavy bodies defeend by gravity : and ao-ain 
gi a\ lty is a quality whereby an heavy body defeends is an im- 
peitir.ent circle, and teacheth nothing. Glanv. Scepf. c 20 
1 hat fallacy called a circle, is when one of the premiss in 

and oppofed ’ and we ftV 

9. Circumlocution ; indfrecl form of words. ^ ^ 5 ° gUk ' 

, . j I'frs he given the lye 

Jn ci fee or oblique, or femrcircle, 

« c. Circle^ flfofZ ^ ^ ^ 

lo Cft'RCLE. V.a. [from the noun. 1 T,evou x . 

1. I o move round anything. 

I he lords that were appointed to circle the hill kori r 
days before planted themfelves in places convenient B ™ 

And orl V ntWa . her JoL ncy runs, ' ^ 

And other planets circle other funs. Pod’s D lmr ;„ , , ... 

2- I o inclofe ; to furround. unclad, b. m. 

r_r , , , ) Y hat ftern Ungentle hands 

Lave lopp d and liew’d, and made thy body bare 
Of her two branehes, thofe fweet o'rnama.ts, ' 
v note circling fhadows kings have fouo-ht- tn n * 

While thefe fond arms, thus drdiag you mAnV’ ^ 
More heavy chains than thofe of hopdefs five } P 'p . 

A? Y,’ r g '. lded thro ’ thc joyous crowd n ° r - 

1 T-, C 1 c alknefs c jreied, and an ambient cloud’ P , > n , 

Z- To C IRCLE ,n To confine; to keep together 
Vve term thofe things drv wliirl, k 0 me I* 
themfelves, and whiefi tokiov a derJ 6 conf ‘ ftetlce within 

. require the flop or dVdcTIl ano heThoT YT’ d ° not 
circle them in. otner b °dy to limit aiffi 

To “ ei ‘ t o'- 


T 


in 
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The well fraught bowl 
Circles inceflant ; whilft the humble cell 
With quavering laugh, and rural jefts, refounds. Philip. 

Now the cit'd ng years difclofe 
The day predefin'd to reward his woes. Pope's Odyjf. 

Circled, ad. . [from circle.] Having the form of a circle ; round. 

"I h’ inconftant moon, 

That monthly changes in her circled orb. Shakefp. R . andj. 
Cf'rclet. n. f [from circle.] A circle ; an orb. 

Then take repaft, ’till Hefperus difpiay d 
His golden circlet in the weftern fhade. Pope s OdyJJ. 

CIRCLING. participial adj. [from To circle . Having the fonn 

of a circle; circular; round. 

Round he furveys, aftd well might, where he flood 

So high above the circling canopy 

Of night’s extended fhade. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. m. 
CIRCUIT! n.f [circuit,? r. circuities, Latin. ] 

; . The act of moving round any thing. 

The circuits, in former times, went but round about the 
pale ; as the circuit of the cynofura about the pole. Davies. 

There are four moons alfo perpetually rolling round the 
planet Jupiter, and carried along with him in his periodical 
circuit round the fun. Watts s Improvement. 

2. The fpace inclofed in a circle. 

He led me up 

A woody mountain, whofe high top was plain 
A circuit wide inclos’d. Milton's P aradife Left * b. \m. 

3. Space; extent; meafured by travelling round. 

He attributeth unto it fmallneis, in refpcct of circuit. 

Hooker , b.v. f 19* 

The lake of Bolfena is reckoned one and twenty miles in 
•. Addifon on Italy. 

L. A ring; ; a diadem ; that by which any thing is mended. 

And this fell tempeft {hall not ceafe to rage, 

Until the golden circuit on my head 

Do calm the fury of this mad-brain’d flaw. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

5. The vifitations of the judges for holding affiles. 

6. T he trad of country vifited by the judges. 

7. Circuit of Adticn. In law, is a longer courfe of proceed- 
ing to recover the thing fued for than is needful. towel. 

To Ci rcuit, v. n. [from the noun.] To move circularly. 
Pining with equinodlial heat, unlefs 
The cordial cup perpetual motion keep, 

Quick circuiting. , 

Circuite'er. n f [from circuit.] One that travels a circui . 
Like your fellow circuiteer the fun : you travel the iouikI o 
the earth, and behold all the iniquities under the heavens. Pope. 
CircuPtion. n.f [circuitio, Lat.] 

1. The ad of going round any thing. 

2. Compafs; maze of argument; compreheniion. # 

To apprehend by what degrees they lean to things in inott, 
though not indeed repugnant one to another, require* more 
fharpnefs of wit, more intricate circmtions of ditourle, an 
depth of judgment, than common ability doth yield. Hooke . 
Circular, adj. [ circularis , Latin.] , 

1. Round, like a circle ; circumfcnbcd by a circled. 

The frame thereof feem’d partly circular , 

And part triangular. , *• 

He firft Inclos’d for lids a level ground S , ^ 

The form was circular. ■> , . 

Nero’s nort, compofed of huge moles running round it, 

in a kind P of circuit- figure. . jWJUs Remark en Italy. 

Succeffive in order ; always returning. 

From whence th’ innumerable race of things, 

Vy cZhr fucceffive order fprings. 

7 Vul&ar ; mean ; circumforancous. 

3 ' hIi Virgil been a circular poet, and clofely adhered 
hiflorv how could the Romans have had Dido V enms 

CrlJvuvK Later. A letter directed to feveral perfons, wno 
4 ' have the fame filtered in fame common affair ; as in t e con- 

'ciRCUi Mtfluch ftrait lines as are divided from the 
5 <hv ifions*made 'In’ the arch of a circle -, as the lines of fines, 

is" that performed Z the arch of a great 

fimpli- 

Circularly, adj. [ from cb culm . J 

r. In form of a circle. fpveral regions, in- 

The internal torn, of f fa J ce ntre, or of 

volvimr one another like orbs a. , Burnet. 

2 e feveral elements cad circularly about each other. Burnet. 

With a circular motion. . , * 

T'rade, which, like blood, fhould circua y 9 ^ . 
c topp’d in their channels, found its freedom b . y 
> very body moved circularly about any center, recede, or 
j.vcry uuuy * rentcr 0 f its motion. Kay. 

endeavour to recede, Iro. To move in a circle j 

To eVRCULAT E- v. n. [from arculus ] I o mot 
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to run round ; to return to the place whence it departed in a 
conftant courfe. 

If our lives motions theirs mud imitate, 

Our knowledge, like our blood, muft circulate. Denham, 
Nature is a perpetual motion; and the work of the uni- 
verfe circulates without any interval or repofe. VEJlrange. 

In the civil wars, the money fpent on both fides was cir- 
culated at home ; no publick debts contraded. Swift , 

To Circulate, v. a. T'o put about. 

Circulation, n.f [from circulate .] 

1 . Motion in a circle ; a courfe in which the motion tends to 
the point from which it began. 

What more obvious, one would think, than the circulation 
of the blood, unknown 'till the laft age ? Burnet s Theory. 

As much blood pafi'eth through the lungs as through all the 
reft of the body: the circulation is quicker, and heat greater, 
and their texture extremely delicate. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

2 . A feries in which the fame order is always oblerved, and 
things always return to the lame ftate. . 

As for the fins of peace, thou haft brought upon us the 
miferies of war ; fo for the fins of war, thou feeft lit to 
deny us the blelling of peace, and to keep us in a circulation 

of miferies. . ^ ,ja jl £u 

God, by the ordinary rule of nature, permits this continual 
circulation of human things. Swift on Modern Education. 

7. A reciprocal interchange of meaning. 

When the apoftle faith of the Jews, that they crucified the 
Lord of orlor\ r ; and when the fon of man, being on earth, 
affirmeth *that the fon of man was in heaven at the lame 
inftant, there is in thefe two fpeeches that mutual circulation 
before mentioned. Hooker, b. v . J. 53. 

Circulatory, n.f. [from circulate.] A chymical veflel, in 
which that which rifes from the veflel on the lire, is collected 
and cooled in another fixed upon it, and falls down again. 
Circulatory, adj. [from circulate ] Circulatory Letters are 

the fame with Circular Letters.. 

Circum a'mbiency. n.f. [from circumambient ,] I he act ot 

^Ice receiveth its figure according unto the furface whereof 
it concreteth, or the circumambiency which conformcth it. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. 11. c. 1. 

CIRCUMAMBIENT, adj. [cir cum and ambio, Latin ] Sur- 
rounding; encompafling; inclofing. 1 . rP fn,i 

The circumambient coldnefs towards the fides of tbeveffe, 
like the fecond region, cooling and condenfmg of 
To Circumambulate. v.n. [from circum and ambuh, Lat] 

To CIRCUMCESE. v. a. [circumado, Latin.] lo cut 
prept.ee or forefkin, according to the law g.ven to thejews.^ 

'I hev came to circumctfe the children. . / . 5 . 

One is alarmed at the induftry of the whigs, in i aiming -to 
flrengthen their routed party by a r— to the r ^ 

CirTumci'sion. n.f. [from cinumeife.} The rite or act of 

cutting oft the forefkin. , . , 

They left a race behind 

Like to themfelves, diftinguifiiabie fcarce 
From Gentiles, but by cncumafien v am. Mtlt.P . J- 
To CIRCUMDUCT, v. a. [arcumduco, Lat.J lo co 

^A&ofTutoture may be cancelled and einunfduSlei bytte 
wi U and direction of the udge , as alfo by the confent of he 
parties litigant, before the judge has and^n 

lcntcncc * ** 

Circumdu'ctiom. n.f. [from cirtumdua.] 

" ^^U^^dicnmduaed, though .die drfendant 
fhould not appear , and the defendant muft 

CIRCUMFERENCE, n.f [circumferential Latim] 

I The periphery; the line including and furrounding y 0 

v * Extend thus far thy bounds. 

This be thy juft circumference, O world ! Miltons Par. of- 
Becaufe thVhero is tl/e center of the main ^ ffj 
lines from the circumference tend to him zo •. J a c fi- 
A coal of fire, moved nimbly in the oircumfr e ^ ^ 
cle, makes the whole circumference appear lik 0ftidSi 

2; The fpace inclofed in a circle. 

So was his will 

Pronounc’d among the gods, and by an mtm . 

That fhook heav’n’s whole circumfeien , 

He firft inclos’d for lifts a level groun , . , Fables. 

The whole circumference a mile .round. Viyden 

3. The external part of an orbicular body. of the 

The bubble, being looked on by the g 

clouds refledlcd from it, feemed red . PP j at its 

rm,. If the clouds were viewed through R,^he^ 

circumference would be blue. _ nrbicular. 

4. An orb; a circle; any thing circi:.. 

^ His 
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His pond’rous Afield, large and round, 

Behind him call ; Par. Loft. 

To S'mMre ^ % a. [from the noun.] To include m 

a circular fpace. t body included only in itfelf. 

Nor IS the vigour of d g . ^ d ^- ufecl at indeterminate 

oj area, , fere, iced by \ row , { s Vulgar Erroure, b. u. c. 2. 

di fiances. „ r Tfrom circmnfcro, Lat. to carry about.] 

Circumferentor n.f. [ frir meafurine angles, con- 

An inftrument ufa 1 in fu: and a’ com- 

"SCTpLSSSft 

C 5 — 'TP Circumfluent An inclofurc of 

CIRCUMFLUENT, ad}, [cinumfluem, Lat.] Flowing round 

■my thin 5 . j ru i e t h c Paphian race, 

Whofe bounds the deep circumfluent ; waves embrace, 

A duteous people, and induftrious lfle. . °rf 

Circu'mfluous. adj. [circumfluus, Lat.] Environing wi * 

Wat£rS * He the world 

Built on circumfluous waters calm, in wide .. 

Cryftafline ocean. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b.v 11. 1.2 9. 
Laertes’ fon girt with circumfluous tides. Pope s UdyJJ. 
Circumfora'n eous. adj. [ciraimforaneus, Lat.] Wandenng 
from houfe to houfe. As a circumforaneeus fidlei , one that 

plays at doors. ^ T , 

To CIRCUMFL T/ SE. v. a. [circumfujus, Lat.] To pour round , 

to fpread every way. . . r 

Men fee better, when their eyes are againlt the lun, or 

candle, if they put their hand before their eye. The glaring 
fun, or candle, weakens the eye; whereas the light c jff im ^ 
ffed, is enough for the perception. _ Bacons Nat. Hi/lory. 
His army, circumfus' d on either wing. ^ Milt. Pa? . Lojt. 
Earth, with her nether ocean, circumfus' d 
Their pleafant dwelling-houfe. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

This nymph the god Cephifus had abus d. 

With all his winding waters circumfus' d. Addif Ov. Mrf. 

CiRCUMFU^sile. adj. [cir cum and fufilis, Lat.J , I hat which 
may be poured or lpread round any thing. 

Artift divine, whofe fkilful hands infold 
The victim’s horn with circumfujile gold. Pope's Odyff. 
Circumfu'sion. n f. [from circuntfufe.] The act of fpread- 
ing round ; the ftate of being poured round. 

To CIRCUMGYRATE. v. a. [cir cum and gyrus, Lat.] To 
roll round. 

All the glands of the body be congeries of various 
forts of veflels, curled, cir cum gyrated, and complicated to- 
gether. j Ray on Creation. 

Circumgyration, n.f. [from circumgyrate . ] The a<ft of 
running round. 

The fun turns round his own axis in twenty-five days, 
which arifes from his firft being put into fuch a circumgyration. 

Cheyne's Pbilofophical Prin. 
Circumjacent, adj. [ circumjacens , Lat.] Lying round any 
thing; bordering on every fide. 

Circumince'ssion. n.f. [from circum and incedo, Lat.] 

A term ufed by the fc.hool-divines to exprefs the exiftence 
of three divine perfons in one another, in the myftery of the 
trinity. Chambers. 

Circum i'tion. n.f. [from circutneo , circumitum , Latin.] 
The a ft of going round. Didi. 

Cir cu ml tc a / tion. n.f. [circumligo, Latin.] 

1. The of binding round. 

2. The bond with which any thing is encompafled. 
Circumlocu'tion. n.f. [circumlocutio, Latin.] 

1. A circuit or compafs of words ; periphrafis. 

Virgil, ftudying brevity, could bring thefe words into a 

narrow compafs, which a tranflator cannot render without 
circumlocutions. Dryden. 

I much prefer the plain Biilingfgate way of calling names,- 
becaufe it would fave abundance of time, ioft by circumlo- 
cution. ' ' Swift's Mifccllanies . 

2. The ufe of indirect expreflions. 

Thefe people are not to be dealt withal, but by a train of 

myftery and circumlocution. L'Eflrange. 

i ircummu'red. adj. [circum and murus , Lat.] Walled round; 
encompafled with a wall. 

He hath a garden circummur'd with bricks. Shahfp. 
v 'RCUmnaVig ABLE. adj. [ from circumnavigate. ] That 
which may be failed round. 

1 he being of Antipodes, the habitablenefs of thc torrid 
zone, and the rendering the whole terraqueous globe circum- 
_ navigable. ^ Ray on the Creation. 

io mrcvmna vTCate. v.a. [circum and navigo, Lat.] To 
lail round. J 
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• t q he acb 

^ pa't-cv rf [from circumnav>gau. } 

ClRCUMNAVlGA TICVN. L 

of failing round. . , circumnavigation of Africa, 

What he fays concerning tl e ctrmnm ^ ^ remark . 

from the ftraits of Gibraltar to 1 v Arbuthnot on Coin r. 

able. 


Ciscumpi.ica'tion. n.f [ev-eumtiicc, Lat.] 
l The aa of enwrapping or. every Ldc. 

2. The ftate of being e ^ vr ^'^ ^ and Stars near the 

L. ™..d «, ..d n*, tt i. 0 . 

H-a n f, “ srsftCi •» ^ 

CircuMPOSi'tion. n.J. Ltiom u 

of placing any thing circularly. . ;1 baflccts of 

Now is your fealon fer circumpoflt.m, by 

carth- , r TPrevnimlio, Latin ] ^'he a£t of 

Circumra'sion. n.J. [circumrajio, .. 

{having or paring round. _ r 1 

Ciecumrota'tion. n.f [circum and 1 < > J ’ ^ fhat of - 
The act of whirling round with a n 


i. 


wheel. Circumvolution. 

2. The ftate of being whirled round. .. . 

To CIRCUMSCRIBE, v.a. [circum and fu.o, Latu .j 
j To inclofe in certain lines or boundaries. 

o To bound ; to limit; to confine. _ 

The ciood Andronicus, 

With honour and with fortune is return’d; 

From whence he draw fcrilecl with his twon... 

And brought to yoke th’ enemies of Komc. Shaaefp. T. a . 

Therefore muft his choice be circumfcno d 
Unto voice and yielding of that body, ^ 

Whereof he s head. , Jt 

And form’d the pow rs of heav n 

Such as he pleas’d, and circumfcribA their being Milton 

The aeftion great, yet circumfcrib' d by time ; 

The words not forc’d, but Aiding into rhime. Dryden. 

We fee that the external circumftances which tio accom- 
pany mens afts, are thole which do cinumjcnbe iimi: 

them. 6/ " 

You are above 

The little forms which cirewnfribe your fcx. Southern. 
Circumscription*, m f [circumfcriptio, Latiri-.j 

1 . Determination of particular form or magnitude. . 

In the circurnfcription of many leaves, flowers, fruits ana 
feeds, nature affedls a regular figure. Ray on the Cr canon. 

2 . Limitation ; boundary ; contraction ; confinement. 

I would not my unhoufed free condition, ^ 

Put into circurnfcription and confine. Shahfp. Othenc. 

Circumscriptive, adj. [from circumfcribe] Inclofing the 
fuperficies ; marking the form or limits on the outiide 

Stones regular, are diftinguifhed by their external forms . 
fuch as is circumjcriptive, or depending upon the whole ftono, 
as in the eagle-ftone; and this is properly called the figure. 

Grew s Mujtum. 

CIRCUMSPECT, adj. [ circumfpedfum ,Lat.] Cautious; atten- 
tive to every thing ; watchful on all fides. 

None arc for me. 

That. look into me with confid’rate eyes: 

High-reaching Buckingham grows cir cu.m fpedl . Shak. iLIII. 
Men of their own nature circumfpedl and flow, but at the 
time difcountenanced and difeontent. Haywood. 

The judicious dodtor had been very watchful and circurn- 
fpedt, to keep himfelf from being impofed upon. Boyle. 

Circumspection, n.f [from circumfpedl.] Watchfulnefs on 
every fide ; cautious ; general attention. 

Obferve the fudden growth of wickedncfs, from want of 
care and circumfpcdtitin in the firft impreffions. Clarendon. 
So faying, his proud ftep he fcornful turn’d, 

But with fly circumj'pedlion. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. iv. 
Circumspe'ctive. adj. [circumfpicio, cir cumfpe than , Latin.] 
Looking round every w^ay ; attentive; vigilant; cautious. 

No lefs alike the politick and wife. 

All fly flow things, with circumfpedtive eyes. Pope's Effay. 
CircumspeCtively. adv. [from circiimfpediive.] Cautioufly ; 
vigilantly; attentively; with watchfulnefs every way ; watch- 
fully. 

CircumspeCtly. adv. [from circumfpedl .] With watchful- 
nefs every way ; cautioufly; watchfully; vigilantly. 

Their authority weighs more with me than the concurrent 
fuffrages of a thoufand eyes, who never examined the thing 
fo carefully and circumjpettiy. Ray o ■ the Creation . 

CircumspeCtness. n.f [from circumfpedl.] Caution; vigi- 
lance ; watchfulnefs on every fide. 

Travel forces circumfpedl nej] on thofe abroad, who at home 
are nurfed in fecurity. Woiton 

CIRCUMSTANCE, n.f. [drcumjlantia, Latin.] 
i . Something appendant or relative to a faef : the fame to a 
moral adtion as accident to a natural fubftance. 

vV hen men are ingenious in picking out circumjlanccs of 
contempt, they do kindle their anger much. Bacon's Ejjays. 

Oui contefling or concealing pcrfccuted truth c , vary and 
change their very nature, according to different ci rcumjlances 
of time, place and perfons. w South 

2. The 
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2. The adjuncts of a fa &, which make it more or lefs crimi- 
nal ; or make an accufation more or lefs probable. 

Of thefe fuppofed crimes give me leave, 

* a ^.“ rcum ft ance i to acquit myfelf. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

3. Accident; lomething adventitious, which may be taken away 
without the annihilation of the principal thing confidered. 

enfe outfice knows, the foul thro’ all things fees : 
benie, circumftance ; flic doth the fubftance view. Davies . 

4. ncidcnt ; event ; generally of a minute or fubordinate kind. 

ie defended Carlifle with very remarkable circumjlances of 
courage mduftry, and patience. Clarendon , h. viii. 

x he Iculptor had in his thouglits the conqueror’s weepino- 
ior new worlds, or fome other the like circumftance in hifiory? 

^ p . Addlfon on Italy . 

1 he poet has gathered thofe circumjlances which moil ter- 
rify the imagination, and which really happen in the racing 0 f 
a tempeff. Addifon's Spectator , N°. 489. 

5 ‘ Condition ; ftate of affairs. It is frequently ufed with refpcdt 
to wealth 01 poveitv ; as good or ill circumjlances. 

7 None but a virtuous man can hope well in all circum- 
J lames. Bacon s Omam. Ration. 

V v' e ought not to conclude, that if there be rational inha- 
bitants in any of the planets, they muff therefore have human 
nature, or be involved in the circumjlances of our world. Bentley. 

hen men are eal'y in their circumjlances, they are natural- 
ly enemies to innovations. Addifon's Freeholder , N°. 42. 

lo Ci rcumstance, v.a. [from the noun.] To place in 
particular fituation, or relation to the things. 

To worthieft things, ~ 

Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now I fee, 
lvarenefs or uie, not nature, value brings, 

^ nd Nch as they are circwrjianc d, they be. Donne. 

Ci rcumstant. adj. [ circunjlans , Lat.] Surrounding; en- 
vironing. 

. -^ ts beams fly to vilit the remoteff parts of the world, and it 
gives motion to all circumfiant bodies. Digby on the Soul. 

Circum st aYtial. adj. [ drain ft anti all s, low Lat.] 

1 . Accidental ; not efleritial. 

This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circwnjlantial branches, which 
Diftin&ion fliould be rich in. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

This jurifdiaion in the eflentials of it, is as old as chriftia- 
mty ; and thofe circuirjlantial additions of fecular encourage- 
ment, chriftian princes thought neceffary. South's Sennons. 

VVho would not prefer a religion that differs from our own 
in the circunflantials, before one that differs from it in the 
•eflentials. A deli f on' s Freeholder, N°. 54. 

2. Incidental ; happening by chance j cafual. 

Virtue’s but anguiffi, when ’tis feveral. 

By occafton wak’d, and circwnjlantial. Donne. 

3. Full of final! events ; particular; detailed. 

He had been provoked by men’s tedious and circwnjlantial 
recitals. of their affairs, or by their multiplied queftions about 

^ his own. ‘ Prior's Dedication. 

Circumst antiaYity. n.f [from circumftantialj The ap- 
pendage of circumffances ; the Rate of any thing as modified 
by circumffances. 

Circumst aYtially. adv. [from circwnjlantial .] 

1. Accordingly to circumftance ; not eflentially ; accidentally. 

Of the fancy and intellect, the powers are only circum- 
Jl antially different. Glanv. Scepf c. xiii. 

2. Minutely; exactly; in every circumftance or particular. 

Lucian agrees with Homer in every point circumjl anti ally. 

Broome s Notes on the Ody ffey. 

To Circumstantiate, v.a. [from circumftance.'] 

1 . To place in particular circumffances ; to inveft with parti- 
cular accidents or adjun&s. 

If the a£t were otherwife circumjl anti ate d , it might will 
that freely, which nowit wills freely. Bramh. aga’ujl Hobbs. 

2. To place in a particular condition, as with regard to power 
or wealth. 

A number infinitely fuperior, and the beft circwnjlantiated 
imaginable, arc for the fucceflion in the houfe of Hanover. 

Swift's Alifcellanies. 

To CIRGUMVATLATE. v.a. [circumvallo, Lat.] To in- 
clofe round with trenches or fortifications. 

Circum v alla'tion. n.j'. [from circumvallatc, Lat.] 

1. The art or a£t of cafting up fortifications round a place. 

When the czar firft acquainted himfelf with mathematical 
learning, he practiced all the rules of circnmvallation and con- 
travaflation at the fiege of a town in Livonia. Watts's Logick. 

2 . The fortification or trench thrown up round a place befieged. 

This gave refpite to finifh thole ftupendious circumvallations 
and barricadoes, reared up by fea and land to begirt Petrina. 

Hoivel's Focal Forcjl. 

Circum ve'ctjqn. n.f [ circumvefiio , Latin.] 

1. T he a£t of carrying round. 

2. The ftate of being carried round. 

To CIRCUMVK NT. v.a. [circumvenio, Lat.] To deceive; 
to. cheat ; to impofe upon ; to delude. 

He fearing to be betrayed, or circumvented by his cruel bro- 
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tiler, fled to Barbamfla. Knolkic Hi/lory of t ,~ 

As his malice is vim ant, he refterh nm t- 
fon $ of the firft deceived. ^ 

^ . Should man 

t all circumvented thus by fraud. Milton’ s P ara difc r. „ 

„ Obftinately bent ' 

o die undaunted, and to circumvent. Drvdm'- JP - 
Circumvention, n.f. [from circumvent.] ° ** u ' 

1. fraud; impofture; cheat; delufion. 

The inequality of the match between him and the fuhtlrf 

of us, woidd qmekiy appear by a fatal circumvention: tW 

wifdom! a " d0m fl ° m 2b ° Ve over - reach ‘his hellifh 

11 he is .n the city, lie mult avoid harangufngYainft 
rn cumventton in commerce. Cottier of Potulmi, 

2. Prevention; pre-occupation: this fenfe is now out of ufe. ' 
Whatever hath been tliought on in this ftate, 

1 hat could be brought to bodily a&, ere Rome 

^ Had circumvention. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

A ° C ‘ RCUMVE ST * v - a - [ ctrcumvejlio , Lat.] To cover round 
with a garment. 

VY ho on this bafe the earth did’ft firmly found. 

And mad’ft the deep to circumvejl it round. Witton 

URCUMVOLATION. n.j. [from ctrcumvolo, Lat.] The acl of 
flying round. 

To Circumvolve. v. a [ circumvolvo , Lat.] To roll round • 
to give a circular motion. 3 

Could folid orbs be accommodated to phenomena, yet to 
aferibe each fphere an intelligence to circumvolve it, were un- 
philofophical. Glanv. Scepf. c. lo. 

Lircumvclu tion. n. f [ dreumvolutus , Lat.] 

1. The a£t of rolling round. 

2. The ftate of being rolled round. 

T he twifting of the guts is really either a circumvolution , or 

infertion of one part of the gut within the other. ArbuthnGt. 

3. The thing rolled round another. 

Confider the omiquity or clofenefs of thefe circumvolutions ; 

the nearer they are, the higher may be the inftrument. IVilk. 
CIRCm. } n. J. [circus, Latin.] An open /pace or area for 
CTrque. y fports, with feats-round for the ipectators. 

A pleafant valley, like one of thofe circufes, which, in great 
cities fomewhere; doth give a pleafant ipe&acle of running 
horfes. Sidney, b. ii. 

I he one was about the cirque of Flora, the other upon the 
Tarpeian mountain. Stillingfeet. 

See the cirque falls ! th’ unpillar’d temple nods ; 

^Streets pav’d with heroes, Tyber choak’d with gods. Pope. 
CIST. n.f. [ cijla , Latin.] A cafe; a tegument; commonly 
ufed in medicinal language for the coat or inclofure of a 
tumour. 

CTsted. adj. [from cjl .] Inclofed in a cift, or bag. 
CFstern. n.f [ ( djlcrna , Latin. 1 

1. A receptacle of water for domcftick ufes. 

'Tis net the rain that waters the whole earth, but that 
which falls into his own cijlem , that mull relieve him. South. 

2. A refervoir ; an inclofed fountain. 

Had no part as kindly ftaid behind, 

In the wide ctjlcrns of the lakes confin’d ; 

Did not the fprings and rivers drench the land. 

Our globe would grow a wildernefs of find. Elackmore. 

3. Any watry receptacle or repofitory. 

So half my Fgypt were fubmerg’d, and made 
A after n for fcal’d fnakes. Shake/, Anthony and Cleopatra. 

But there’s no bottom ; none 
In my voluptuoufnefs : your wives, your daughters, 

Your matrons and your maids, could not fill up 
The cijlem of my luft. Shalejp. Macbeth. 

CISTUS. n.j'. [Lat] The name of a plant. The fame with 
Rockrofe. 

Cit. n.f. [contra&ed from citizen .] An inhabitant of a city, 
in an ill fenfe. A pert low townfinan ; a pragmatical trader. 
We bring you now to fhow what different things, 

The cits or clowns are from the courts of kings. - Johnfon. 
Study your race, or the foil of your family will dwindle 
into cits or fquires, or run up into wits or madmen. Tatler. 
Barnard, thou art a cit , with all thy worth ; 

Eut Bug and D — 1 , their honours, and fo forth. Pop. Hor. 
CFtadel, n.f. [cit addle, French.] A fortrefs; a caftle, or 
place of arms in a city. 

As he came to the crown by unjuft means, as imjufily he 
kept it ; by force of ftranger foldiers in citadels, the nefts of 
tyranny and murderers of liberty. Sidney , b. ii. 

ITI to my charge, the citadel, repair. Dryd. Aureng* 
CFtal. n. f [from cite.] 

1. Reproof; impeachment. 

He made a blufbing cital of himfelf, 

And chid his truant youth. Shakefp. Henry IV . P . b 

2. Summons; citation; call into a court. 

3. Quotation; citation. 

CitaYion. n.f. [citatio, Latin.] 

The calling a perfon before the judge, for the fake 01 

trying 


Vrtiriff the caiife of aflion commenced agalnft him. 

2. Quotation ; the adduftion of any paflage from another au- 
thor ; or of another man’s words. 

? The paffage or words quoted; a quotation. ,, ^ 

3 ’ The letter-writter cannot read thefe citations without blufli- 
in «•, after the charge he hath advanced. Atterb. Pref. Semi. 

Yjew the principles of parties reprefented in their own 
authors, and not in the citation* of thofe who would confute 

PFatts's Improvement oti the Mind, 

a Enumeration ; mention. . . . n , . 

Thefe caufes effect a confumption, endemtek to tins mand . 
there remains a citation of fitch as may produce it in any 

country. „ Harv g m c H um Pf ns ‘ 

Ci'tatorv. adj. [fro m-To cite. ] Having the power or fornt 

of citation. . . . . 

If a judge cite one to a place; to which he cannot come 

with fafety, he may freely appeal, though an appeal be inhi- 
bited in the letters citatory. Ayliffe s Par ergon. 

To CITE. v.a. [cito, Latin.] 

1. To fummon to anlwer in a court. 

He held a late court, to which 
She oft’ was cited by them, but appear’d not. Sh. Hen. VIII. 

Eorthwith the cited dead 
Of all paft ages, to the general doom 
Shall haften. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. iii. /. 327. 

This power of citing , and dragging the defendant into court, 
was taken away. Ayliffe' s Parergon. 

2. To enjoin ; to call upon another authoritatively 5 to diredl ; 
fummon. 

I fpeak to you, Sir Thurio ; 

For Valentine, I need not cite him to it. Shakefp. 

This fad experience cites me to reveal, 

And what I di&ate is from what I feel. Prior. 

3. To quote. 

Demonftrations in feripture, may not otherwife be fhewed 
than by citing them out of the feripture. Hooker, b. ii. 

That paflage of Plato, which I cited before. Bacon . 

In banifhment he wrote thofe verfes, which I cite from his 
letter. Drydcn's Dedicat. to Ain. 

CVter. n.f [from cite . ] 

1. One who cites into a court. 

2. One who quotes ; a quoter. 

I muff defire the citer henceforward to inform us of his 
editions too. Atterbury. 

Cite ss. n.f. [from r//.] A city woman. A word peculiar to 
Dryden. 

.Cits and citeffes raife a joyful ftrain ; 

’Tis a good omen to begin a reign. Dryd Albion and Alba. 
Ci'thern. n.j. [cithara, Latin.] A kind of harp; a mufical 
inftrument. 

At what time the heathen had profaned it, even in that 
was it dedicated with fongs and citherns , and harps and cym- 
bals. 1 Mac. iv. 54. 

CYtizen*. n.f. [civis, Lat. citoyen, French.] 

1 . A freeman of a city ; not a foreigner ; not a flave. 

All inhabitants within thefe walls are not properly citizens , 
but only fuch as are called freemen. Raleigh's Hift. World. 

2. A townfman ; a man of trade ; not a gentleman. 

When he fpeaks not like a citizen , 

You find him like a foldier. Shakejpeare s Coriolanus. 

3. An inhabitant ; a dweller in any place. 

Par from noify Rome, fecure, he lives ; 

And one more citizen to Sibyl gives. Dryden' s Juvenal. 

Ci tizen. adj. [ I his is only in Shakefpeared\ Having the 
qualities of a citizen ; as cowardice, meannefs. 

So fick I am not, yet I am not well 3 
But not fo citizen a wanton, as 
' 'Fo feem to die ere fick. Shakefpeards Cymbeline. 

Citrine, adj. [atrinus, Lat.] Lemon coloured; of a dark 
yellow. 

I he Butterfly, papilio major, has its wines painted with 
ant * black, both in long ftreaks and fpots. Grcw's Muf. 
By citrine urine of a thicker confiftencc, the faltnefs of 
phlegm is known. _ # F/oyer on the Humours. 

Citrine, n.f. [from atrinus , Latin.] 

A fpecies ot cryftal of an extremely pure, clear, and fine 
texture, generally free from flaws and blemifhes. It is ever 
tound in a long and /lender column, irregularly hexaneular, 
and terminated by an hexangular pyramid. It is from one to 
oui or five inches in length. Thefe cryftals are of an ex- 
reme y beautiful yellow, differing in degrees from that of a 
trong ochre colour to that of the peel of a lemon ; and they 
•ave .a very elegant bnghtnefs and tranfparence. This ftone 

L-ned f Cntl t Ul t" th u Weft IndieS * ° Ur i ewellefs have 
often L f T the ,* re . nch andItalia ns to call it citrine ; and 

r tak enZ ^ ° U ‘ 3r6 

hVh F "• J' f tVom chrus ’ Batin.] ° n ° J,U - 

flower “onfiftnf le f VeS ’ Hke th ° fe ° f the laurcI - The 

-nTnek!; nde T, Kl is divM 

floflw fruit ^h ch i S mv fSlf of ?” 05 T ° blon S’ thicg > 
Vol. I. is \cry lull of juice, and contains feveral 


forts of trees. One fort, with a pointed fruit, is in fo great 
efteem, that the fingle fruits are fold at Plorence for two mil- 
lings each. This fruit is not to be had in perfe&ion in an? 
part of Italy, but the plain between Pifa and Leghorn. Miller. 

May the fun 

With citron gtoves adorn a diftant foil. . Addifon. 

Citron-water, n.f. Aqua vitae, diftilled with the rind of 

citrons. , . _ D . 

Like citron-waters matrons cheeks inflame. rope. 

Ci'trul. n.f. The fame with pumpion, fo named from its 

yellow colour. 1 

CITY, n.f [cite, French, dviias, Latin.] 

1. A large colle&ion of houfes and inhabitants. 

Men feek their fafety from number better united, and from 
walls and other fortifications; the ufe whereof is to make the 
few a match for the many, and this is the original of cities . 

Temple. 

City , in a ftri& and proper fenfe; means the houfes inclofed 
within the walls : in a larger fenfe it reaches to all the fuburbs. 

Watts's Logick. 

2. In the Englifh law; , 

A town corporate, that hath a bi/hop and a cathedral 
church; .. ... _ Cow el. 

3. The inhabitants of a certain city, as diftinguifhed from other 
fubje&s. 

What is the city but the people ? 

True, the people are the city. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I do fufpedf I have done fome offence. 

That feems difgracious in the city's eye. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Ci'ty. adj. 

1. Relating to the city. 

His enforcement of the city wives. Shakefp. Richard III. 

He, I accufe. 

The city ports by this hath enter’d. Shakefp. Coriolanus^ 

2. Refembling the manners df the citizens. 

Make not a city feaft of it, to let the meat cool ere we can 
agree upon the firft: cut. Shakefpeare' s Timort: 

Ci'vet. n.f. [civette, Fr. zibetta , * Arabic, fignifying feent.] A 
perfume from the civet cat. 

The civet, or civet cat, is a little atlirrial, not unlike our 
cat, excepting that his fnout is more pointed, his claws lefs 
dangerous, and his cry different. It is a native of the Indies* 
Peru, Brafil, Guinea* The perfume is formed like a 
kind of greafe, or thick feum, in ail aperture or bag under its 
tail, between the anus and pudendum. It is gathered from 
time to time, and abounds in proportion as the animal is fed. 
It is much ufed by perfumers and confe&ioners ; but feldom 
preferibed in medicine. Trevoux . 

Civet is of a bafer birth than tar : the very uncleanly flux 
of a cat. Shakefpeare' s As you like it. 

He rubs himfelf with civet: can you fmell him out by 
that ? Shakefpeare' s Much ado about Nothing. 

Some putrefa&ions and excrements do yield excellent 
odours; as civet and mufk, and, as fome think, amber- 
greafe. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

CY vick. adj. [ civicus , Latin.] Relating to civil honours 01 1 
pradtifes ; not military. 

With equal rays immortal Tully (hone ; 

Behind, Rome’s genius waits with chick crowns; 

And the great father of his country owns. Pop. T im. of Fame* 

CFVIL. adj. [chilis, Latin.] 

1. Relating to the community ; political; relating to the city or 
government. 

God gave them Jaws of civil regimen, and would not per- 
mit their commonweal to be governed by any other laws than 
his own. Hooker * b. iii .f. u. 

Part fuch as appertain 

To civil juft ice ; part, religious rites 

Of facrifice. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xii. /. 231. 

But there is another unity, which would be moft advan- 
tageous to our country ; and that is your endeavour after a 
civil, a political union in the whole nation. Sprat's Sermon * 

2. Relating to. any man as a member of a community. 

. Break n ot your promife, unlefs it be unlawful or impoflible; 
either out of your natural, or out of your civil power. Taylor. 

3. Not in anarchy ; not wild ; not without rule of government. 

k or rudeft: minds with harmony were caught. 

And civil life was by the mules taught. Rofcommon . 

4. Not foreign ; inteftine. 

. * rom a c 'ivil war, God of his mercy defend us, as that which 
is moft defp crate of all others. Bacon to Fillers. 

5. Not eccleliaftical ; as, the ecclefiaftical courts are controlled 
by the civil. 

6* Not natural ; as, a perfoH kanifhed or outlawed is faid to 
lufter civil, though not natural dfeath. 

7. Not military ; as, the civil magiftrates authority is obftruaed 
by war. J 

fecution mma ^ *** ThiS ^ R procefs * hot a cri minal pro- 

9* Civilifed ; not barbarous. 

England was very rude and barbarous : for it is but even 
the other day fince England grew civil. Sfenfir on Ireland. 

10 . 
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10. Complainant ; civilifcd ; gentle; well bred ; elegant of man- 
ners ; not rude ; not brutal ; not coarfe. 

1 heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back. 

Uttering fuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 

That the rude fea grew civil at her long. Shakefpeare. 

He was civil and well natured, never refufing to teach 
another. Dryden' s Dufrefnoy. 

And fall thefe fayings from that gentle tongue. 

Where civil fpeech and foft perluafion hung. Prior . 

11. Grave; fober; not gay or jfihewy. 

I hus night oft fee me in thy pale career, 

’Till civil luited mom appear. Milton's Poems, 

1 2. Relating to the ancient confular or imperial government ; 
as, civil law. 

No woman had it, but a civil doctor. Shah. Merch. ofVen, 
Civilian, n.f. [civilis, L at.] One that profefles the know- 
ledge of the old Roman law, and of general equity. 

1 he profeflors of that law, called civilians , becaufe the civil 
law is their guide, fhould not be difcountenanced nor dif- 
couraged. . Bacon's Advice to Fillers. 

A depending kingdom is a term of art, unknown to all 
ancient civilians , and writers upon government. Swift. 

Civilisa'tion. n.f. [from civil. ] 

A law, adt of juftice, or judgment, which renders a cri- 
minal procefs civil ; which is performed by turning an infor- 
^ mation into an inquclt, or the contrary. Harris. 

Civility, n.f [from civil.'] 

1. freedom from barbarity; the ftate of being civilifed. 

The Englifh were at firft as ftout and warlike a people as 
ever the Irilh ; and yet are now brought unto that civility , 
that no nation in the world excelleth them in all goodly con- 
verfation', and all the fludies of knowledge and humanity. 

Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
Divers great monarchies have rifen from barbarifm to civi- 
lity^ and fallen again to ruin. Davies on Ireland. 

Wherefoe’er her conquering eagles fled, 

Arts, learning, and civility were lpread. Denhams Poems . 

2. Politeilefs; complaifance ; elegance of behaviour. 

Art thou thus boldcn’d, man, by thy diftrefs ; 

Or elfe a rude defpifer of good manners, 

That in civility thou feem’ft fo empty ? Shah. As you like it: 
Pie, by his great civility and affability, wrought very much 
upon the people. Clarendon , h. viii. 

I fhould be kept from a publication, did not what your civi- 
lity calls a requeft, your greatnefs, command. South. 

We, in point of civility , yield to others in our own 
houfes. Swift. 

3. Rule of decency; praClife of politenefs. 

Love taught him fhame ; and Ihame, with love at ftrife, 
Soon taught the fweet civilities of life. Dryd. Cym. and Iphig. 
ToC Pvilize. v. a. [from civil. ] To reclaim from favage- 
nefs and brutality ; to inftruct in the arts of regular life. 

W e fend the graces and the mufes forth, 

T o civilize and to inftruct die North. Waller . 

Mu fas us firft, then Orpheus, civilize 
Mankind, and gave the world their deities. Denham. 

Amongft thofe who are counted the civilized part of man- 
kind, this original law of nature ftill takes place. Locke. 

Oftris, or the Bacchus of the antients, is reported to have 
civilized the Indians, and reigned amongft them fifty-two 
years. Arhuthnot on Coins. 

Ci'vilizer. n.f [from civilize.] He that reclaims others from 
a wild and favage life ; he that teaches the rules and cuftoms 
of civility. 

The civilizers ! — the difturbers, fay ; — 

The robbers, the corrupters of mankind ! 

Proud vagabonds ! Philips's Briton* 

Ci'villy. adv. [from civil.] 

1. Tn a manner relating to government, or to the rights or cha- 
racter of a member of a community ; not naturally 3 not 
ecclefiaftically ; not criminally. 

Men that are civil lead their lives after one common law ; 
for that a multitude Jfheuld, without harmony amongft them- 
felves, concur in the doing of one thing ; for this is civilly to 
live ; or fhould manage community of life, it is not poflible. 

Hooker , b. i. p . 46. 

That accufation, which is publick, is either civilly com- 
menced for the private fatisfa&ion of the party injured ; or 
elfe criminally, that is, for fome publick punifhment. Ayliffe . 

2 . Politely; complaifantly ; gently; without rudenefs 3 without 
brutality. 

I will deal civilly with his poems : nothing ill is to be fpoken 
of the dead. Dryderi s Preface to his Fables. 

I would have had Almeria and Ofmyn parted civilly ; as if 
it was not proper for lovers to do io. Collier s View oj the Stage* 
He* thought them folks that loft their way, 

And afk’d them civilly to flay. Prior. 

3. Without gay or gaudy colours. 

The chambers were handfome and cheerful, and furnifhed 
civilly. Bacon's Neiu Atlantis. 

Cize. n.f [perhaps from incifa, Lat. fhaped or cut to a certain 
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^ with *°fe 

If no ’motion can alter bodies, that is, reduce them to fo™ 
thu or figure, then there is none of itfelf to give them 
the cize and figure which they have. Greta's Qofimlb , ? 

Clack. K./. [ klatfiben , Germ, to rattle; to make a noife.i ' 

1. Any thing that makes a lading and importunate noife- 

rally ufed, in contempt, for the tongue* 3 ® 

But ftill his tongue ran on, 

And with its everlafting clack. 

Set all ruens ears upon the rack. Hudibras 3 Part ii. canto 1 

r ancy flows in, and mufe flies high 3 
He^knows not when my clack will lie. p • 

2 . The Clack of a Mill. Abell that rings when more corn 
is required to be put in. 

Says John, juft at the hopper will I ftanel. 

And mark the clack how juftiy it will found. Betterton 

To Clack, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To make a chinking noife. 

2. To let the tongue run. 

To Clack, v. a. As to clack wool , is to cut off the fheep’s 
mark, which makes ;t to weigh lefs, and fo yield the ltfs 
cuftom to the king. . C owel. 

Clad, part.pret. [This participle, which is how referred to 
clothe, feems originally to. have belonged to cloden, or fome 
fuch word, like kleeden, Dutch.] Clothed 3 inverted ; garbed. 
He had clad himfelf with a new garment. 1 Kin-s xi. 20. 

Beyond 

The flow’ry dale of Sibma, clad with vine. Milt. Par. LoJ] 

But virtue too, as well as vice, is clad 
In flefh and blood. Waller. 

To her the weeping heav’ns become ferene ; 

For her the ground is clad in cheerful green. Dryden. 

The courtiers were all moft magnificiently clad. Sivft. 

To CLAIM, v. a. [ clamer , French.] To demand of right; to 
require authoritatively ; not to beg or accept as favour, but to 
exaCt as due. 

If only one man hath a divine right to obedience, no body 
can claim that obedience but he that can ftiew his right Locke. 

W e muff; know how the firft ruler, from whom any one 
claims, came by his authority, before we can know who has a 
right to fucceed him in it. Locke. 

Poets have undoubted right to claim. 

If not the greateft, the moft lafting name. Congreve. 

Claim, n.f [from the verb.] 

1 . A demand of any thing, as due. 

You, in the right of lady Blanch your wife, 

May then make all the claim that Arthur did. Shak. IC.John . 

Forfworn thyfelf ! The traitor’s odious name 
I firft return, and then difprove thy claim. Dryden. 

Will he not, therefore, of the two evils chufe the ieaft, 
by fubmitting to a mafter, who hath no immediate claim upon 
him, rather than to another, who hath already revived fc-veral 
claims ^ upon him ? Swift. 

2. A title to any privilege or pofleflion in the hands of ano her. 

Either there muff; have been but one fovereign over them 
all, or elfe every father of a family had been as good a prince, 
and had as good a claim to royalty as thefe. Locke. 

3. In law. 

A demand of any thing that is in the pofleflion of another, 
or at the leaft out of his own : as claim by charter, claim by 
defeent. Cowel. 

4. The phrafes are commonly to make claim , or to lay claim. 

The king of Pruflia lays in his claim for Neuf-Chatel, as he 
did for the principality of Orange. Addifon on Italy. 

If God, by his pofitive grant, gave dominion to any man, 
primogeniture can lay no claim to it, unlefs God fo ordained. 

Locke. 

Cla'imaele. adj. [from claim .] That which may be de- 
manded as due. 

Claimant, n.f [from claim!] He that demands any thing 
as unjuftly detained by another. 

A Cla ; imer. n.f [from claim.] He that makes a demand; 
he that requires any thing, as unjuftly with-held from him. 

Clair-obscure, n.f See Clare-obscure. 

To" Cla'mber. v. n. [probably corrupted from climb ; as 
climber, clamber. ] To climb with difficulty; as with both 
hands and feet. 

The kitchen malkin pins 

Her richeft lockram ’bout her reechy neck, > 

Clamb'ring the walls to eye him. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

When you hear the drum. 

Clamber not you up to the cafements then. Shakefpeai e. 

The men there do not without fome difficulty clambei up 
the acclivities, dragging their kine with them. Ray on the Cr eat. 

They were forced to clamber over fo many rocks, ant 0 
tread upon the brink of fo many precipices, that they w&c 
very often in danger of their lives. Addifon s Freeholder , IN • 2 7 * 

To CLAMM. <y. *T[in fome provinces, to cleam, from clanman, 

Sax. to glew together.] To clog with. any glutinous matter. 

A (warm of wafps got into a honey-pet, and there 
1 c °) 
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cloyed and , W themfelves; ’till thereto getting out 

a °q'he fprigs were all dawbed with lime, and the birds 

ct 7 ZU, *• '/■ [fr° m claim/.] Vifcofity ; Vifcidity ; 

tCi r^kp?pklnwill fpoil the Mutfnt/irf&e glew. Moxmi 
Cla'mmy. adj . [from clamm.] VifcoUs 3 glutinous 3 tenacious; 

adhefive ; ropy. . 

Bodies clammy and cleaving, are fuch as have an appetite, 

at once, to follow another body, and to hold to themfelves. 

Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N°. 293. 

Neither the brain nor fpirits can conferve motion . the foi- 
mer is of fuch a clammy conftftence, it can no more retain it 
than a quagmire. Glanv. Scepf. c. 6 . 

Aghaft he wak’d, and, ftartingfrom his bed, 

Cold fvveats, in clammy drops, his limbs oerfpiead. Dryden. 

I drop with clammy fweat. Dryden 3 s Fables. 

Joyful thou’It fee 

The clammy furface all o’er ftrown with tribes 
Of greedy infects. Philips. 

There is an unftuous clammy vapour that arifes from the 
ftum of grapes, when they lie mafhed together in the vat, 
which puts out a light, when dipped into it. Addifon on Italy. 

The continuance of the fever, clammy fweats, palenefs, and 
at laft a total ceftation of pain, are figns of a gangrene and 
approaching death. Arhuthnot on Diet . 

Cla'morous. adj. [from clamour.] Vociferous; noify ; tur- 
bulent; loud. 

It is no fufficient argument to fay, that, in urging thefe 
ceremonies, none are fo clamorous as Papifts, and they whom 
Papifts fuborn. Hooker , b. iv. fc£l. 9. 

He kifs’d her lips 

With fuch a clamorous fmack, that at the parting 

All the church eccho’d. Shakefpeare' s Taming of the Shrew. 

At my birth 

The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were ftrangely clanirous in the frighted fields. Shakefpeare. 

With the clanirous report of war. 

Thus will I drown your exclamations. Shakef. Richard III. 

Then various elements againft thee join’d, 

In one more various animal combin’d, C 

And fram’d the clanirous race of bufy humankind. Pope, j 
A pamphlet that will fettle the wavering, inftrubt the igno- 
rant, and inflame the clamorous. Swift. 

CLAMOUR, n.f. [ clamor , Latin.] 

1. Outcry 3 noife; exclamation; vociferation: 

Revoke thy doom. 

Or whilft I can vent clamour from my throat, 

I’ll tell thee, thou do’ft evil. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The people grew then exorbitant in their clamours for 
juftice. King Charles. 

The Maid 

Shall weep the fury of my love decay’d 3 
And weeping follow me, as thou do’ft: now. 

With idle clamours of a broken vow. Prior » 

2 . It is ufed fometimes, but lefs fitly, of inanimate things. 

Here the loud Arno’s boift’rous clamours ceafe, 

That with fubmiffive murmurs glides in peace. Addifon . 

ro Cla'mour. v.n [from the noun.] To make outcries 3 
to exclaim ; to vociferate 3 to roar in turbulence. 

The obfeure bird clamour'd the live-long night. Shakefp. 
Clamour your tongues, and not a word more. Shakefpeare .* 
Let them not come in multitudes, or in a tribunitious 
manner; for that is to clamour counfels, not to inform 

. Bacon's Effay, 21. 

CLAMP, n . f [clamp, French.] 

1. A piece of wood joined to another, as an addition of 
ltrength. 

o 

2. A quantity of bricks. 

To burn a clamp of brick of fixteen thoufand, they allow 
(even ton of coals Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

10 clamp, v. a. [from the noun.] J 

When a piece of board is fitted with the grain to the end 

; “°, ther l’ ,ecc bmrd crofs the grain, the firft board is 
clamped. Thus the ends of tables are commonly damped, to 
P^fetve them from warping. Moroni Mel dj. 

u ; / ft rob , a ^ of Scottlfll original : klaan, in the Hi<dr- 
lands, ftgnihes children.] c 

I* A family j a race. 

oc , , . Thc y arour >d the flag 

each his faHion, in their feveral dans, 

Mi!!™ p0pul , ous ’ '“'-number’d. Milton' r Paridlfe Lo/ 1 , b. ii 

FaW Tr 8 , P ° etiCal fon ° f Spe, ’ fcr ’ «*• Waller of 
othi fam-fc We ° Ur Uneal defc i nts and clam as well as 
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fecret refereed affection give them clancitiar aids to maintain 

their rebellion. , . , C D “V “f.fjf 

CLANDESTINE, [adj. dande/Hnus, Lat.] Secret 3 hidden; 

. • • 1 1 ’ r 


L' Eft range. private ; in an ill fenfe. 


• T* " of Perrons, hi a ^ 


if lfaTn? and r tlle , reft of llis clan may hoot me for a cheat 
iail in anv ino-lp n ^ J 


Cla 
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ail m any Angle particular. Swift's PrediSlims for fox’ 
1 US U Ilhdraw al] fu PP ] ies from our luffs, and not by any 


Tho’ nitrous tempefts; and clanckjlirie deaths 
Fill’d the deep caves, and numerous vaults beneath. Blackrd . 
Clandestinely, adv. [from clandejline.] Secretly 3 private- 
ly; in private; in fecret. . \ 

There have been two printed papers claridejlinely fpread 
about, whereof no man is able to trace the original. Swift i 

CLANG, n. f [ clangor , Lat.] A fliarp, fhrill noife. 

With fuch a horrid clang 

As on mount Sinai rang, . - • 

While the red fire and fmoiild’nng clouds otit braKC. Linton » 
An iftand, fait and bare. 

The haunt of feals and ores, and fea-mews clang. Mdtcn a 
What clangs were heard in German Ikies afar,^ 

Of arms and armies ruftiing to the war. Dryd. F irg. Georg . 

Guns, and trumpets clang, and folerhn found 
Of drunks, o’ercame their groans. Philips: 

To Clang, v. n. [clang'o, Lat.] To clatter 3 to make a loud 
fhrill noife. 

Have I not in a pitched battle heard . 

Loud ’larums, neighing fteeds, and trumpets clang. Shakef 
The Libyans clad in armour, lead 
The dance 3 and clanging fwords and fhields they beat. Prior » 
, To Clang, v.a. To ftrike together with a noife. 

The fierce Curetes trod tumultuous 
Their myftick dance, and clang'd their founding arms; 
Induftrious with the warlike din to quell 


Thy infant cries. 


Priori 


Cla'ngour. n.f [clangor, Lat.] A loud fhrill found 

In death he cried, 

Like to a difmal clangour heard from far, 

Warwick, revenge my death. Shakefp. Henry VL P. iii. 

With joy they view the waving enfigns fly; 

And hear the trumpet’s clangmir pierce the Iky. Dryd, Ain: 
Cla'ngous. adj. [from clang.] Making a clang. 

We do not obferve the cranks, and birds of long necks; 
have any mufical, but harlh and clangous throats. Brozvn. 
Clank, n.f [from clang.] A loud, fhrill, Iharp noife, made 
by the collifion of hard and fonorous bodies. 

They were joined by the melodious dank of marrow-bone 
and clever. Spectator, N°. 617* 

To CLAP. v. a. [clappan, Sax: klappen , Dutch.] 

1; To ftrike together With a quick motion, fo as to make a noife 
by the collifion. 

Following the fliers, 

With them he enters 3 who, upon the fudden* 

Clapt to their gates. S hake/pear e's Coriolanus ». 

Men Ihall dap their hands at him, and Ihall hifs hiiii but of 
his place. fob, xxvii. 23. 

_ Have you never feen a citizen, in a cold morning, dapping 
his fides, and walking before his fhop ? Dryd. Spanifh Fryare 
He crowing clapp'd his wings, th’ appointed call 
To chuck his wives together in the hall. Dryden 3 s Fable f. 

Each poet of the air her glory lings. 

And round him the pleas’d audience clap their wings. Dryd. 
He had juft time to get in and clap to the door, to avoid 
the blow. 1 Locke on Education , 

In flow’ry wreaths the royal virgin dreft: 

His bending horns, and kindly clapt his breaft. Addifon. 

m Glad of a quarrel; ftraight I clap the door, 

Sir, let me fee your works and you no more. Pope's Epiftlcs. 
2 . To add one thing to another; implying the idea of fomethin^ 
hafty; Unexpected, or fudden. 

As fummer Weareth out, they clap mouth to motith, wing 
towing, and leg to leg; and fo, after a fweet fin ging, faff 

d °^?. int ? ^ a k. es * CavevJ s Survey of Cornwall . 

Fhis pink is one of Cupid’s carriers : clap on more fails ; 
pui fue. . Shakefpeare' s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Smooth temptations, like the fun, make a maiden lay by 
her veil and robe 3 Which perfection, like the northern wind, 
made her hold faft, and dap clofe about her. Taylor , 

If a man be highly commended, we think him fufficiently 
leitened, if we clap fin, or folly; or infirmity into his ac- 

COI i nt * Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

-Kazor-makers generally dap a fmall bar of Venice fteel be- 
tween two fmall bars of Flemilh fteel. Moxon 3 s Mcch. Exet\ 

The man clapt his fingdrs one day to his mouth, and blew 

upon them. T'ssa 

it- n . , , . . L, F/t range. 

nis In 1 eld thrown by; to mitigate the fmart. 

He dapp'd his hand upon the wounded part. Dryd. JEneid. 
if you leave fome fpace empty for the air, then clap your 
hand upon the mouth of the veffel, and the fifties will contend 
to get uppermoft in the water May 'on the Creation. 

It would be as abfurd as to fay, he dapped (puts to his hoKe 
at it. James s, and galloped away to the Hague. Addifon 
By.having their mmds yet in their perfeS freedom and ini 
differency, the likelier to purfue truth the better, having no 
biafs yet clapped on to miflead thefn. Ldce 

I have obferved a certain chearfulnefs in as bad a fyftem of 

features 



features as ever was clapped together, which hath appeared 
lovely. Addifon s Spectator, N°, 86. 

Let all her ways be uncotifin’d, 

And clap your padlock on her mind. Prior. 

Socrates or Alexander might have a fool’s coat clapt upon 
them, and perhaps neither wifdom nor majefty would fecure 
them from a fneer. Watts's Improvement of the Mind \ 

3. To do any thing with a fudden hafty motion, or unexpectedly. 

We Were dead afleep, 

And, how we know not, all clapt under hatches. Shakefp. 

He was no fooner entered into the town, but a fcambling 
foldier clapt hold of his bridle, which he thought was in a 
begging or in a drunken faftfion. Wotton’s Life of Duke of Buck. 

So much from the reft of his countrymen, and indeed from 
his whole fpecies, that his friends would have clapped him into 
bedlam, and have begged his eftate. Speflator , N°. 5.76, 

Have you obferv’d a fitting hare, 

Lift’ning and fearful of the ftorm 

Of horns and hounds, clap back her ear. Prior. 

W e will take our remedy at law, and dap an aCtion upon 
you for old debts. Arbutbnot' s Hi/lory of John Bull. 

4. To celebrate or praife by clapping the hands ; to applaud. 

I have often heard the ftationer wifhing for thofe hands to 
take off" his melancholy bargain, which clapped its performance 
on the ftage. Dedication to Dryden’s Spanijh Fryar. 

5. To infedt with a venereal poifon. [See the noun.] 

If the patient hath been formerly clapt, it will be the more 
difficult to cure him the fecond time, and worfe the third. 

Wifemaris Surgery. 

Let men and manners ev’ry difti adapt ; 

Who’d force his pepper where his guefts are clapt? King. 

6. To Clap up. To complete fuddenly, without much pre- 
caution. 

No longer than we well Could wafh our hands, 

To clap this royal bargain up of peace. Sbakef King John. 

Was ever match clapt up fo fuddenly ? Sbakejpeare. 

A peace may be clapped up with that fuddennefs, that the 
forces, which are now in motion, may unexpectedly fall upon 
his fkirts. Halve? s Vocal Forejl . 

To Clap. v. n. 

1. To move nimbly with anoife. 

Every door flew open 

T’ admit my entrance ; and then clapt behind me. 

To bar my going back. Dryden’s Cleomenes. 

A whirlwind rofe, that, with a violent blaft. 

Shook all the dome : the doors around me clapt. Drydem 

7 r. To enter with alacrity and brifknefs upon any thing. 

Come, a fong. 

Shall we clap into’t roundly, without faying we are hoarfe ? 

Sbakefpeare' s As you like it. 

3. To ftrike the hands together in applaufe. 

All the beft men are ours ; lor *tis ill hap 

If they hold, when their ladies bid ’em clap. 

Epilogue to Henry VIII. 


Clap, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A loud noife made by fudden colliflon. 

Give the door fuch a clap as you go out, as will lhake the 
whole room, and make every thing rattle in it. Swift. 

2. A fudden or unexpected aCt or motion. 

It is monftrous to me, that the South-fea fhould pay half 
their debts at one clap. Swift s Letters. 

3. An explofion of thunder. ^ c 

There Ihall be horrible claps of thunder, and flames of 
lightning, voices and earthquakes. Hakewill on Providence. 
The clap is paft, and now the Ikies are clear. Dryd. Juv. 

4. An act of applaufe. 

The aCtors, in the midft of an innocent old play, are often 
ftartled in the midft of unexpected claps or hifles. Addijon. 

5. A venereal infeCtion. [from clapoir, Fr.] 

Time, that at laft matures a clap to pox. Pope s bat. 

6. [With Falconers.] The nether part of the beak of a hawk. 

Cla'pper. n.f [from clap.] 

1. One who claps with his hands ; an applauder. 

2. The tongue of a bell. . . ^ 

He hath a heart as found as a bell, and his tongue is the 

clapper ; for what his heart thinks, his tongue fpeaks. Shakej. 

I faw a young lady fall down the other day, and ffie much 
refenabled an overturned bell without a clapper. Adchf Guard. 

3. The Cla'pper of a Mill. A piece of wood for ffiaking the 


ToClappercla'w. v.a. [from clap and claw.] To tongue- 

beat ; to fcold. , 11 __ 

Now they are clapperclawing one another, II g° ’ 

y Sbakefpeare s Troilus and Crejfda. 

They’ve always been at daggers-drawing, 

And one another clapperclawing . Hudibras, part 11. can 0 . 
Cia'rekceux, or Cla'rencieux. n.f. The fecond kingat 

arms : fo named from the dutchy of Clarence. _ _ 

r hrio-ht. and obfeurus , Lat.J 
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Light and fhade in painting. 

As m afters in the clare-obfcure. 
With various light your eyes allure} 


A flaming yellow here they fpread, 

Draw oft in blue, or charge in red ; 

Yet from thefe colours, oddlv mix’d, 

Your fight upon the whole is fix’d. 

Claret, n.f [1 luirct, br.J french wine, of a clear 
red colour. 


Prior. 

pale- 


Red and white wine are in a trice confounded into claret. Boyle 

The claret fmooth, red as the lips we prefs * ; 

In fparkling fancy, while we drain the bowl. Thomf. Autumn 

Cl-a'ricord. n.f. [from clarus and chorda, Latin.] 

A mufical inftrument in form of a fpinette, but more ancient 
It has forty-nine or fifty keys, and feventy firings. Chambers 
Clarification, n.f. [from clarify.] The acl of making 
any thing clear from impurities. S 

Liquors are, many of them, at the firft, thick and trou- 
bled ; as mufte, wort, &c. but to know the means of accele- 
rating clarif cation, we muft firft know the caufes of clarify 
cation. Bacons Natural Hi/lory, N 3 . o 0 r 

To CLA'RIFY. v. a. [clarifier, French.] J 

1. To purify or clear any liquor} to feparate feculences or im- 
purities. 

The apothecaries clarify their fyrups by whites of egos, 
beaten with the juices which they would clarify ; which whites 
of eggs gather all the dregs and grofier parts of the juice to 
them ; and after, the fyrup being fet on the fire, the whites of 
eggs themfelves harden, and are taken forth. Bac. Nat. Hi/}. 

2 . To brighten ; to illuminate: this fenfe is rare. 

The will was then ductile and pliant to all the motions of 
right reafon : it met the dictates of a clarified underftanding 
half way. South’s Sermons . 

The Chriftian religion is the only means that God has famfii- 
fied, to fet fallen man upon his legs again, to clarify his rea- 
fon, and to rectify his will. South's Sermons. 

Cla'rion. n.f. [clarin. Span, from clarus, loud, Lat.] A 
trumpet ; a wind-inftrument of war. 

And after, to his palace he them brings. 

With {hams, and trumpets, and with clarions fweet’j 
And all the way the joyous people fmgs. Fairy fihieen. 

Then ftrait commands, that at the warlike found 
Of trumpets loud, and clarions, be uprear’d 
The mighty ftandard. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, V i. /. 53. 

Let fuller notes th’ applauding world amaze. 

And the loud clarion labour in your praife. Pope. 

Cla'rity. n.f. [clarte, French, claritas* Latin.] Brightnefs; 
fplendour. 

A light by abundant clarity invifible; an underftanding 
which itfelf can only comprehend. Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Cl a'ry. n.f. An herb. 

It hath a labiated flower of one leaf, whofe upper lip is 
fhort and crefted ; but the under one is divided into three 
parts: the middle divifion is hollowed like a fpoon. Out of 
the flower-cup arifes the pointal, fixed like a nail to the hin- 
der part of the flower, and attended with four embryo’s, 
which turn to fo many roundilh feeds, inclofed in the cup of 
the flower. It grows wild on dry banks. Miller. 

Plants that have circled leaves do all abound with moifture. 
The weakeft kind of curling is rougbnefs ; as in clary and 
burr. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N°. 651. 

To CLASH, v. n. [ kletfen , Dut. to make a noife.] 

1. To make a noife by mutual colliflon ; to ftrike one againft 
another. 

Three times, as of the clafinng found 
Of arms, we heard. Denham. 

Thofe few that fhould happen to clajh , might rebound after 
the colliflon ; or if they cohered, yet, by the real conflift with 
other atoms, might be feparated again. _ Bentley. 

How many candles may fend out their light, without clajh - 
ing upon one another ; which argues the fmallnefs of the 
parts of light, and the largenefs of the interftices between par- 
ticles of air and other bodies. Cheyne’s Phil. Brin. 

2. To ad with oppofite power, or contrary diredion. 

Neither was there any queen- mother who might clajh w it 
his counsellors for authority. Bacon’s Henry V 11 L 

Thofe that will not be convinced what a help this is to tne 
maeiftracy, would find it, if they fhould chance to > clajh. 

6 n South’s Sermons. 


To contradict ; oppofe. 

Wherever there are men, there will be clafinng fometime 
Dr other; and a knock, or a conteft, fpoils all. L’Ejtrange. 

The abfurdity in this inftance is obvious } and yet every 
:ime that clafinng metaphors are put together, this fault is com- 
nittprL Spectator, N*. 595 - 


luce a noife. 

The nodding ftatue clafild his arms, 

^nd with a fullen found and feeble cry, , 

Jalf funk, and half pronounced the word of vidory; V y • 

■i. n. f. [from the verb ] 

noily colliflon of two bodies. riorum 

The clajh of arms and voice of men we hear. Dei 

He nobly feiz’d thee in the dire alarms 
V and. (laughter and the clajh of arms. Pope 3 



C L A 

2 Oppofition ; contradidiofi. . 

Then from the clajhes between popes and kings, 

Debate, like fparks from flint’s colliflon, fpnngs. Denham. 
In the very next line he reconciles the fathers and fcripture, 
and fhews there is no dajh betwixt them. Atterbury. 

A CLASP, n.f. [chefpe, Dutch.J 

1. A hook to hold any thing clofe; as a book, or garment. 

The fcorpion’s claws here grafp a wide extent, 

And here the crabs in lefter clafps are bent. Addif Ovid. Met. 
Hereupon he took me aflde, and opening the clafps of the 
parchment cover, {poke, to my great furprize, in Englifh. 

Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

2. An embrace, in contempt. 

Your fair daughter, 

Tranfported with no worfe nor better guard. 

But with a knave of hire, a gondalier, 

To the grofs clafps of a Jafcivious Moor. Shakefp. Othello. 
To CEasp. v. a. [from the noun.] 
x. To fhiit with a clafp. 

Sermons are the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and do 
open the feriptures } which being but read, remain, in com- 
panion, ft ill clafp eel. Hooker, b. v. fed. 22. 

There Caxton flept, with Wynkrn at his fide. 

One clafp’ d in wood, and one in ftrong cow-hide. Pope. 

2. To catch and hold by twining. 

Dired 

The clafping ivy where to climb. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

3. To hold with the hands extended } to inclofe between the 
hands. 

Occafton turneth the handle of the bottle firft to be re- 
ceived, and after the belly, which is hard to clafp. Bacon’s EJf. 

4. To embrace. 

Thou art a Have, whom fortune’s tender arm 

With favour never clafpt , but bred a dog. Shakefp. Timon. 

Thy fuppliant 

I beg, and clafp thy knees. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, b. x. 

He {loop’d below 

The flying fpear, and fhun’d the promis’d blow ; 

Then creeping, clafp’ d the hero’s knees, and pray’d. Dryd. 

Now, now he clafps her to his panting bread } 

Now he devours her with his eager eyes. Smith. 

To inclofe. 

Boys, with women’s voices, 

Strive to fpeak big, and clafp their female joints 
In ftiff unweildy arms againft thy crown. Shak. Richard II. 
Cla'sper. n.f. [from clafp.] The tendrels or threads of 
creeping plants, by which they cling to other things for 
fupport. 

The tendrels or clafpers of plants are given only to fuch 
fpecics as have weak and infirm ftalks. Ray on the Creation. 
Claspknife. n.f. [from clafp and knife.] A knife which 
folds into the handle. 

CLASS, n.f. [from claffis , Latin.] 

1. A rank or order of perfons. 

Segrais has diftinguilhed the readers of poetry, according to 
their capacity of judging, into three clajfes. Dryd. Ain. Dedic. 

2. A number of boys learning the fame leffon at the fchool. 

We {hall be feized away from this lower clafs in the fchool 
of knowledge, and our converfation {hall be with angels and 
illuminated fpirits. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind, p. i. 

3. A fet of beings or things ; a number ranged in diftribution, 
under fome common denomination. 

Among this herd of politicians, any one fett make a very 
confiderable clajs of men. Add fori s Freeholder , N°. 53. 

Whatc’er of mungrel, no ohe clafs admits 
A wit with dunces, and a dunce with wits. Dunciad, b. iv. 
To Class, v.a. [from the noun.] To range according to 

fome ftated method of diftribution} to range according to 
different ranks. 5 

I confldered that by the clajfing and methodizing fuch paf- 
fages, I might inftrudt the reader. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

<-tA'sSICAL. } r i rr r • 

Cla'ssick. \ ad J- [‘W’CUS, Latin ] 

'• Relating to antique authors; relating to literature. 

Poetick fields encompafs me around, 

wY'*) 1 fee T to tre - ad 011 cla fl ,ck 8 round - MB/m. 

With them the genius of dajjick learning dwelleth, and 

a. oTt^Trft ordtYrlk. ^ “ * C4 ^ 

Prom this ftandard the value of the Roman weights and 
coins are deduced : in the fettling of which I have foiWed 

tids fSiefF’ ma y be J uftl y Phoned a claf.cal author on 

Cla'ssick » f r 7 rr r „ A , Arbuthnot on Coins. 

tifual v tkYf C y An aUthor of the fi rft rank : 

uiua.iy taken for ancient authors. 

l.LASSIS. n. f. [Latin.] Ofder ; fort; body. 

all hd could to h-nd his . 0 ? inion °l ** r/#r of men, and did 

To CLATTER , ^ r 7 gf0Wth ' , o 
1 To nvL 7.1 [clavpunje, a rattle, Saxon.] 

’ together n C y knock,n S two ftmorous bodies frequently 
Vol N L W thC fpri2ht,y trum P et . Rom afar, 
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Had rouz’d the neighing fteeds to fcour the Acids; , _• 
While the fierce riders clatter’d on their {hields. Dryd. /hr. 

2 . To utter a noife by being {truck together. 

All that night was heard an unwonted, clattering of weapons, 
and of men running to and fro. Knofles’s Hifiory of the Turns. 

Down funk the monfter-bulk, and prefs’d the ground ; ^ 
His arms and clatt’ring Afield on the vaft body found. Dryd. 

Their clattering arms with the fierce (hocks refound, 
Helmets and broken launces fpread the ground. Grdnvr.ld 

3. To talk faft and idly. , 

Here is a great deal of good matter 
. Loft for lack of telling; 

Now, fiker, I fee thou do ft but clatter \ , 

Harm may come of mclling. Spenfer s Pajlcrals. 

All thofe airy {peculations, which bettered not men s man- 
ners, were only a noife and clattering of words. Decay cj Piety. 

To Cla'tter. v. a. - 

1. To ftrike any thing fe as to make it found and rattle. 

I only with an oaken ftafF will meet thee. 

And raife fuch outcries on thy clatter’d iron, 

That thou oft’ flialt wifh thyfclf at Gath. Milton’s Agonijl. 

When all the bees are gone to fettle, 

You clatter ftill your brazen kettle. Swift * 

2 . To difpute, jar, or clamour. Martin. A low word. 

A Cla'tter. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A rattling noife made by the frequent and quick colliflon of 
fonorous bodies. A clatter is a clajh often repeated with great 
quicknefs, and feems to convey the idea of a found Ararper 
and {hriller than rattle. [See the verb ] 

I have feen a monkey overthrow all the diffies and plates in 
a kitchen, merely for the pleafure of feeing them tumble, and 
hearing the clatter they made in their fall. Swift to Ld. Bolingb . 

2 . It is ufed for any tumultuous and confufed noife. 

By this great clatter, one of greateft.note 
Seems bruited. Sbakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Grow to be fliort. 

Throw by your clatter , 

And handle the matter. • Ben. fohnfon s Under-woods. 

O Rourk’s jolly boys 
Ne’er dreamt of the matter, 

’Till rous’d by the noife. 

And mufical clatter. Swift. 

The fumbling particles of matter. 

In chaos make not fuch a clatter.. Swift . 

Cla'vated. adj. [clavatus, Lat.J Knobbed; fet with knobs. 
Thefe appear plainly to have been elevated fpikes of fome 
kind of echinus ovarius. Woodward on Fojjils . 

Cla'udent. adj. [ claudens , Lat.] Shutting; inclofing; con- 
fining. " Did. 

To CLA'UDICATE. v. n. [claudko, Latin.] To halt ; to 
Amp. . Did: 

ClaudicaTion; n.f. [from cUu die ate.] The acl or habit of 
halting. ^ Did. 

Clave, [the preterite of cleave.] See Cleave, 

Cla'vellated. adj. [clavellatus, low Latin.] Made with 
burnt tartar. A chymical term. Chambers , 

Air, tranfmitted through clavellated allies into an exhaufted 

. receiver, Joles weight as it pafles through them; Arbuthnot. 

Cla'ver. n.f. [claeyep pypr, Sax.] This is now univerfally 
written clover, though not fo properly. See Clover. 

Clavicle, n.f. [claiicula, Lat.] The collarbone. 

Some quadrupeds can bring their fore feet unto their 
mouths; as moft that have the clavicles , or collar bones. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
A girl was brought with angry wheals down her neck, 
towards the clavicle. Wifemaris Surgery . 

Clause, n.f [claujuh, Latin 4 j 

1 . A fentence ; a fingle part of a difeourfe ; a fubdiviflon of a larger 
fentence; fo much of a fentence as is to be conftrued together. 

God may be glorified by .obedience, and obeyed by per- 
formance of his will, although no fpecial claufe or fentence of 
fenpture be in every fuch action fet before men’s eyes to war- 
rant it. ^ . . Hooker', b.u.fed. 2. 

2. An article, or particular ftipulation. 

The claufe is untrue which they add, concerning; the 

w£ , f. , i , • kioohr, b. iv. fin. 4. 

When, after his death, they were fent both to Jews and 
Crentiles, we find not this claufe in their commiffion. South' 

<-la ustral. adj. [from clauflriim, Lat.] Relating to a clov- 
iter, or religious houfe. 7 


Ua,,f ral priors are fuch as prefide over nionafteries, next 
to the abbot or chief governour in fuch religious hoiifes Mm 
Cla us “*■*•»•/ [claujura, Lat.] Confinement; the actofflrut- 

rino* • 14 of* /I 


tmg ; the ftate of being {hut. 

be I bom tne m0nafter ‘ es the feverk y of the d*“far* is hard to 

A CLAW. n.f. [clapan, Saxon.] Gedda. 

1. The fi»‘ of a beaft or bird, armed with (harp nails; or the 
pincers or holders of a ftiell-filh. 1 us, or me. 

I fayi- her range abroad to feck her food, 
embrue her teeth and claws with lukewarm blood. 

Spenfer s Vf. of Bello,. 

What’s 


40 . 
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^ kbit’s judicc to a man, or laws, 

'i'hat never comes within their claws ? Hudilras , p. ii. 

lie ior tens the harfh rigour of the laws, 

Blunts theii keen edge, and grinds their harpy claws. Garth. 
Sometimes a hand, in contempt. 

1 0 Claw - v - a ' [clapan, Saxon.] 

i» x o tear with nails or claws. 

Book, if the wither’d elder hath not his poll claw'd like 
.1 parrot. Shakefpeare' s Henry IV. p. ii. 

I o pull, as with the nails. 

Adding to the former thefe many changes that have hap- 
pened fince, I am afraid we fhall not lb cafily clazv off that 
name. South's Sermons . 

3* lo tear or fcratch in general. 

But we muff claw ourfelves with fhamefu! 

And heathen ftripes, by their example. Hudibras , p. ii. 

They for their own opinions Hand faff. 

Only to have them claw'd and canvaft. Hudibras , p. ii. 

4. "To fcratch or tickle. 

I mult laugh when I am merry, and claw no man in his 
humour. Shakefpeare' s Much ado about Nothing. 

5 * 7 o flatter : an obfolete fenfe. See Clawback. 

6. To Claw of, or away. Tofcold; to rail at. 

You thank the place where you found money ; but the jade 
fortune is to be claived away for’t, if you fhould lofe it. L'EJlr. 

Cla'wback. n.f [from claw and back.'] A flatterer ; a fyco- 

^ phant ; a wheedler. The pope’s clawbacks. JeweL 

Cla'wed. adj. [from claw.~\ Furnilhed or armed with claws. 
Among quadrupeds, of all the clawed , the lion is the 
dronged. Grezu s Cofmol. b. ii. c. 8. fed. 6. 

CL A 7 . n.f [clai, Welfh ; kley, Dutch.] 

1. Unctuous and tenacious earth, fuch as will mould into a cer- 
tain form. 

Clays are earths firmly coherent, weighty and compact, 
{lift, vifeid, and ductile to a great degree, while moid; fmooth 
to the touch, not eafily breaking between the lingers, nor 
readily diflulible in water; and, when mixed, not readily fub- 
fiding from it. Hill on Fojfils. 

Deep Acheron, 

Whole troubled eddies, thick with ooze and day. 

Are whirl’d aloft. Dryden's JEneid. 

Expofe the clay to the rain, to drain it from falts, that the 
bricks may be more durable. Woodward on Foffils. 

The fun, which foftens wax, will harden clay. Watts. 
Clover is the beff way of improving days, where manure 
is fcarce. Mortimer s Husbandry . 

2. In poetry, earth in general ; the terredrial element. 

Why fhould our clay. 

Over our fpirits fo much fway. Donne. 

To Clay. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover with clay; to 
manure with clay. 

Tnis manuring lads fifty years : then the ground muff be 
clayed again. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

Clay- cold. adj. [clay and cold.’] Lifelefs ; cold as the unani- 
mated earth. 

I wafh’d his clay-cold corfe with holy drops, 

And faw him laid in hallow’d ground. Rowe's fane Shore. 

Clay-pit. n.f [clay and pit.] A pit where clay is dug. 

’Twas found in a clay-pit. Woodward on Foffils. 

Clayes. n.f. [daye, Fr. In fortification.] Wattles made with 
flakes interwove with oilers, to cover lodgments. Cha?nbers. 

Cl a'yey. adj. [from clay. ] Confiding of clay ; abounding with 
clay. 

Some delight in a lax or fandy, fome a heavy or clayey foil. 

Derhajn's Phyfco-Theology. 

Cl a'yish. adj. [from clay.] Partaking of the nature of clay; 
containing particles of clay. 

Small beer proves an unwholfom drink ; perhaps, by being 
brewed with a thick, muddifh, and clayijh water, which the 
brewers covet. Harvey on Confumptions. 

ClA'vmarl. n.f [clay and marl.] A whitifh, fmooth, chalky 
clay. 

Claymarl rcfembles clay, and is near a-kin to it; but is 
more fat, and fometimes mixed with chalk-doncs. Mortimer. 

CLEAN, adj. [ glan, Welfh ; claene, Saxon.] 

1. Free from dirt or filth. 

Both his hands, mod: filthy feculent, 

Above the water were on high extent. 

And fain’d to wadi themlelves inceflantly ; 

Yet nothing cleaner were lor fuch intent, 

But rather fouler. Fairy fjhieen, b. ii. cant. 7. flan. 6 r. 
They make clean the outfide of the cup and of the platter, 
but within they are full of extortion and excefs. Mat. xxiii. 25* 

2. Free from moral impurity; chade; innocent; guiltlefs. 

3. Elegant; neat; not unweildy; not encumbered with any 
thing ufelefs or difproportioned. 

The timber and wood are in fome trees more clean , in fome 
more knotty. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Yet thy waid is drait and clean. 

As Cupid’s fhaft, or Hermes’ rod. Waller. 

4. Not foul with any loathfome difeafe ; not leprous. 

If the plague be fomewhat dark, and fpread not in the fkin, 
tl c pried fhall pronounce him clean . Levit. xiii. 6. 


OLE 

C ^£e^ ei perft%; Fuliy: COm P Ietet y- This fenfe 

memitU ai ° nS haVC ^ Ckm C ° ntrar £"!° 

Being feared, and domeftick broik’ ‘ *' ^ 4> 
C/rm, overblown. Shakefpeare' s Richard III 

A philofopher, preffed with the fame objeflion, (hrnes 
anfwcr chan contrary. Haklwdl on PrdicU™ 

hhh EAN ' V ‘ fr ° m thC ad j ei5live ^ To free &om dirt ai 

Their tribes adjufted, clean'd their vig’rous wings 
And many a circle, many afhort effay. 

Wheel d round and round. Thomj'on's Autumn , / 86c 
CLE ANLitv. adv. [from cleanly.] I11 a cleanly manner 
Cle ANLINESS. n.f [from cleanly.] 

1. freedom from dirt or filth. 



and nadinefs. 

The midrefe thought it either not to deferve, or not to need 
any ex quifite decking, having no adorning but cleanlincjs. Sidn . 
from whence the tender fkin affumes 
A fweetnefs above all perfumes ; 
f rom whence a cleanlinefs remains, 

Incapable of outward dains. 

Such cleanlinefs from head to heel ; 

No humours grofs, or frowzy deams. 

No noifome whiffs, or fweaty dreams. Swift; 

Cle / anly. adj. [from clean.] 

1 . Free from dirtinefs ; careful to avoid filth ; pure in the perfon. 

Next that fhall mountain ’fparagus be laid, 

Pull’d by fome plain but cleanly country maid. Dryden. 
An ant is a very cleanly infe£t, and throws out of her neft 
all the fmall remains of the corn on which fhe feeds. Addifon . 

2. That which makes cleanlinefs. 

In our fantadick climes, the fair 
With cleanly powder dry their hair. Prior. 

3. Pure ; innocent ; immaculate. 

Perhaps human nature meets few more fweetly relifhing 
and cleanly joys, thap thofe that derive from fuccelsful trials. 

Glanv. Scepf Preface. 

4. Nice ; addrefsful ; artful. 

We can fecure ourfelves a retreat by fome cleanly evafion. 

L' Eflrange' s Fables . 

Cle'anly. adv [from clean.] 

I. Elegantly; neatly ; without nadinefs. 

it I do grow great, I’ll have fack, and live deanly as a 
nobleman fhould. Shakefpeare s Henry IV. p. i. 

Cleanness, n.f. [ from clean.] 

1. Neatnefs; freedom from filth. 

2. Eafy exa&ncfs ; judnefs ; natural, unlaboured correctness. 

He fhewed no drength in fliaking of his daff ; but the fine 
cleannefs of bearing it was delightful. Sidney , b. ii. 

He minded only the clearnefs of his fatyr, and the cleannefs 
of expredion. Dryden's Juvenal's Dedication. 

3. Purity ; innocence* 

The cleannefs and purity of one’s mind is never better 
proved than in cJifcovering its own faults at fird view. Pope. 
To Cleanse, v. a. [claenpan, Saxon.] 4 

1. To free from filth or dirt, by wafhing or rubbing. 

Cleanfe the pale corps with a religious hand. 

From the polluting weed and common fand. Prior. 

2. To" purify from guilt. 

The bluenefs of a wound cleanfeth away evil. Prov. xx. 30. 

Not all her od’rous tears can cleanfe her crime, 

The plant alone deforms the happy clime. Dryden's Ovid. 

7. To free from noxious tumours by purgation. 

Can’d thou not minidcr to a mind difeas’d, 

And with fome fwcet oblivious antidote, 

Cleanfe the duff’d bofom of that perilous duff 
Which weighs upon the heart. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 
This oil, combined with its own fait and fugar, makes it 
faponaceous and cleanfing , by which quality it often helps di- 
gedion, and excites appetite. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

4. To free from leprofy. 

Shew thyfelf to the pried, and offer for thy cleanfmg thofe 
things which Mofes commanded. . Mark 1. 44 * 

5. To fcour ; to rid of all odenfive things. 

This river the Jews proffered the pope to cleanfe , fo they 
might have what they found. Addijon on Italy. 

A Clf/anser. n.f [clsenyepe, Sax.] That which has the 
quality of evacuating any foul humours ; or digeding a fore ; 
a detergent. 

If there happens an impodhume, honey, and even honey 
of rofes, taken inwardly, is a good cleanfer. Arbuth. on A.im- 
CLEAR, adj. [dairy f r. klaer, Dut. clarus , Latin.] 

1. Bright; tranfpicuous ; pellucid; tranfparent; luminous, 
without opacity or cloudinefs ; not nebulous; not opa^ous; 
not dark. 

The dream is fo tranfparent, pure and clear. 

That had the fclf-enamour’d youth gaz’d here, ^ 
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He bl't the bottom, not ins race naa leen. 

A tun about was ev’ry pillar there ; 

A polilh’d mirrour Ihone not half fo clear . Dryden s Faules. 
2 Free from clouds ; f.rene; as a clear day. 

3. Without mixture; pure; unmingled. 

4 . Perfpicuous; notobicure; not hard to be underdood ; not 
ambiguous. 

We pretend to give a clear account how thunder and 
lightning is produced. Tetnp.e. 

Many men reafon exceeding clear and rightly, who know 
not how to make a fyllogilin. Locke. 

5. Indifputable ; evident; undeniable. 

Remain’d to our almighty foe 
Clear victory ; to our part lois; and rout 
Through all the empyrean. Milton's Parad/fe Lojl , b. ii. 

6. Apparent; manifed ; not hid ; not dark. 

Unto God, who underdandeth all their fecret cogitations, 
they arc clear and manifed. Hooker , b. i ii fedt. 1. 

The pleafure of right reafoning is dill the greater, by how 
much the confequences are more clear , and the chains of them 
more long. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

7. Unfpotted ; guiltlefs; irreproachable. 

Duncan has been fo clear in his great office. Shakefpeare. 
Think that the clcarefl gods, who make them honours 
Of mens impoflibilities, have preferv’d thee. Shak. K.Lear. 
The’ the pcripatetick philofophy has been mod eminent in 
this way, yet other fe<ds have not been wholly clear of it. Locke. 
Statefman, yet friend to truth, in foul fincere. 

In atdion faithful, and in honour clear. Pope. 

8. Unprepoffeffed ; not preoccupied ; impartial. 

Leucippe, of whom one look, in a dear judgment, would 
have been more acceptable than all her kindnefs, fo prodigally 
bedowed. Sidney, b. ii. 

9. Free from didrefs, profccution, or imputed guilt. 

The cruel corp’ral whifper’d in my ear, 

Five pounds, if rightly tipt, would fet me clear. Gay . 

10. Free from dedu&ions or incumbrances. 

Hope, if the fuccefs happens to fail, is clear gains, as long as 
it lads. Collier againjl Defpair. 

Whatever a foreigner, who purchafes land here, gives for 
it, is fo much every farthing clear gain to the nation ; for that 
money comes clear in, without carrying out any thing for 

lt: * Locke . 

I often wifh’d that I had clear. 

For life, fix hundred pounds a year. Swift. 

11. Unincumbered; without let or hindrance; vacant; unob- 
druHed. 

If he be fo far beyond his health, 

Methinks he fhould the fooner pay his debts, 

And make a clear way to the gods. Shakefpeare' s Timom 

. A P oft b °y winding his horn at us, my companion gave 
him two or three curfes, and left the way clear for him. Addif. 

A clear dage is left for Jupiter to difplay his omnipotence* 
and turn the fate of armies alone. Pope's Effay on Homer 

12. Out of debt. 

13. Unintangled ; at a fafe didance from any danger or enemy. 
Finding ourfelves too flow of fail, we put on a compelled 

valour, and in the grapple I boarded them : on the indantthey 
got clear of our diip Shakefpeare' s Hamlet. 

1 Jt requires care for a man with a double dclFm to keep 
c.ear of clafhing with his own reafonings. B'L/lrar^e 

14. Canorous; founding didin&lv, plainly; articulately. * ’ 

. ^ approved of my friend’s infiding upon the qualifica- 

, c"°wv| f J g° od / f P ea a '“{ a clmr voi «. Addifon ' j Spetlator. 

15. With from ; free; guiltlefs. 1 

lam clear from the blood of this woman. Sufan a.6 

l\one is fo fit to corra» their faults, as he who is char 'from 

any in his own writings. Dryden's Juv. Dedication 

10. bometimes with of. J ' 

The air is clearer of grofs and damp exhalations. Tenth 

7 {hk fcd r° f P f n 1 Dlrtm S ui& i n S ; judicious; intelligible' 
this is fcarcely ufed but in converfation. ° 

Clear, adv. Clean ; quite ; completely. A low word 

^l&rT ,oberear ’ and,un ter ' 

CL a E houU / A te ™ Ufed by bU ‘ lderS f ° r tllC ‘" f ‘ dc vv<Yof 

To C'. EAR. V. a. [from the adjeflive.] ' D '”‘ 

1. To make bright, by removing opacous bodies ; to bri-hten 
Lire Boreas in his race, when rufhino forth, ° 

e fweeps the floes, and e/cars the cloudy North. Dryden 
_ A Bvoury difh, a homely treat, ^ 

here all is plain, where all is neat, ? 

ie * r op the cloudy foreheads of the great D.- ; \ 

" obfemity, perplexity, 

feU dCa g c reat many 0ther f P ecu lations. ' Burnet's The '" S 
,, U ne ‘>. >n the knot of the play, no other wav k 1 V t 

SS' v • ^ t 

k‘a£ 7* - ”“5“ A; 

Scepf. Chym. 


Which all difcufs, but few can r/rm'. _ # r : i jd 

3. To purge from the imputation of guilt; to judify; to vmdi- 
cate ; to defend : often with freon before the thing. 

Somerfet was much cleared by the death of thofe who were 
executed, to make him appear faulty. Sir John Hayward. 

To clear the Deity from the imputation of tyranny, inju*- 
tice, and diffimulation, which none do throw upon God with 
more prefumption than thofe who are the patrons oi abfolute 
neceffity, is both comely and chridiam Brando, againjl tiocbs. 

'Fo clear herfelf, 

For fending him no aid, fhe came from Egypt. . D'ydtn. 

I will appeal to the reader, and am lure he will deat me. 
from partiality. Dryden's Fables, Pic fate. 

How ! wouldd thou dear rebellion ? Adaif Cato. 

Before you pray, clear your foul from ail thofe fins, which 
you know to be cflfpleafing to God* Wake's Prepar. for Death » 

4. To cleanfe, with of. 

My hands are of your colour ; but I fhame 

To wear a heart fo white : 

A little water clears us of this deed. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

5. 7 'o difeharge; to remove any incumbrance, ot embarran- 
ment. 

A man digging in the ground did meet with a door, having 
a wall on each hand of it; from which having cleared the 
earth, he forced open the door. Wilkins's Math. Magich. 

This one mighty fum has clear'd the debt. Dryden. 

A datue lies hid in a block of marble ; and the art of th 
datuary only clears away the fuperfluous matter, and removes 
the rubbifh. Addif on's Spectator, N°. 215. 

Multitudes will furnifh a double proportion towards the 
clearing of that expencc. Addifon s Freeholder, N°. 20. 

6. To free from any thing offenfive or noxious. 

To clear the palace from the foe, fuccced 

The weary living, and revenge the dead. Dryden's /Ends.. 

It fhould be the flcill and art of the teacher to dear their 
beads of all other thoughts, whild they are learning of any 
thing. Locke on Education. 

Augudus, to edahlifli the dominion of the feas, rigged out 
a powerful navy to dear it of the pirates of Malta. Arbuthnot r 

7. I o clarify ; as to clear liquors. 

8. 'Fo gain without dedu&ion. 

He clears but two hundred thoufand crowns a year, after 
having defrayed all the charges of working the fait. Addijon. 

9. To confer judgment or knowledge. 

Our common prints would clear up their underdandings, 
and animate their minds with virtue. Addijori $ Spectator . 

10. To Clear a fhip , at the cudom-houfe, is to obtain the 
liberty of failing, or of felling a cargo, by fatisfying the 
cudoms. 

To Clear. v. n. 

r . 7 o grow bright; to recover tranfparency. 

So foul a fky clears not without a ftofm. Slrakef K. John. 

2. Sometimes with up. J 

The mid, that hung about my mind, clears up. Ad. Cate . 

Take heart, nor of the laws of fate complain ; 

Tho’ now’tis cloudy, ’twill clear up again. * * Norris. 

■ c ’ n ' m ^ day ’till the weather clears up, for you are 

afraid there will be rain. Swift's Diredtions to the Groom. 

3. J o be difengaged from incumbrances, didrefs, or entanale- 

ments* 0 

He that clears at once, will relapfe : for, finding himfelf out 
of itraits, he will revert to his cudoms : but he°chat cleareth 
by degrees, induceth a habit of frugality, and gaineth as well 
upon his mind as upon his edate. Bacon’s E/Jhys 20 

if AR ^ NCE - n ' f [from clear.] A certificate that a fhip has 
been cleared at the cudomhoufe. * 

Cle arer, n.f [ fr°mcW.] Brightener; purifier; enlightener. 

°° ,d 15 * W0I 'tlerful clearer of the underftanding: it diffi. 
pates every doubt and fcruple in an inftant. Adelfon's Stediut 

Clf.arly. adv. [from clear.] J * 

1. Brightly; luminoufly. 

1 M h °r r? l r 1 j erieS ° f ?raCC and raIvatIon ? which Were but 
arkly difclofed unto them, have unto us more dearly fhined. 

2 ‘ P, r\ nI -A- Cvide 2 tIv ; without obfeurity or ambiguity- ^ ' 1 U 
truth foJhe'Irid ^ Pr ° Ved thlS n ° ble and 

aCUte ' yi With0Ut “ ba -ffinenJ;^ 

r a „Te “-tz* ** 

4 . Without entanglement; or difcn.4ion of afKks^ ’ Di ^ m ‘ 

He that doth not divide, will never emer into k r 

fddf hC that d ‘ Videth tW m “ h > wi!l -ver come out % 

5. Without by-ends; without finiifer views ; hon"fi^' S ^ 

when you are examinino- thefe nvmrM-* 1 y ’ . 

confideration any fenfual of worldly ‘i ntC rcft °butdc‘ Y d'? 
and impartially with yourfelves. * out deal dearly 

6. ' Without- deduifrion or cod. * Tdlotfcn. 



7 - Without referve ; without evafion ; without fnbterfuo-e. 

_ % R certain clay they fhould clearly relinquifh unto the 
king all their lands and pofieflions. Davies on Ireland . 

Cl e'arness n.J. [from clear . J 

1. Tranfparcncy ; brightnefs. 

it may be, percolation doth not only caufe clearnefs and 
lplendour, but fweetnefs of favour. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Glafs in the furnace grows to a greater magnitude, and re- 
fines to a greater clearnefs, only as the breath within is more 
powerful, and the heat more intenfe. 

2. Splendour; luftre. 

Love, more clear than yourfelf, with the clearnefs , lays 
a night of forrow upon me. Sidney , b. ii. 

3. Diflindlnefs ; perfpicuity. 

If he chances to think right, he does not know how to 
convey his thoughts to another with clearnefs and perfpicuity. 

Addi finis Spell at or , N°. 291. 
Cl farsighted, adj. \_clcar and fight .J Perfpicuous; difeern- 
ing; judicious. 

Clcarfightcd reafon, wifdom’s judgment leads ; 

And fenfe, her vaflal, in her footfleps treads. Denham. 
To Cle'arstarch. v. a. [from clear and Jlarch . ] To fliffen 
with flarch. 

He took his prefent lodging at the manfion-houfe of a tay- 
lor's widow, who wafhes, and can clearjiarch his bands. Addif 
To CLEAVE. v. n. pret. I clave, part, cloven, [cleopan, Sax. 
/eleven, Dutch.] 

1. To adhere; to flick; to hold to. 

The clarifying of liquors by adhefion, is effected when 
fomc cleaving body is mixed with the liquors, whereby the 
grofler part flicks to that cleaving body. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory. 

Water, in fmall quantity, clcaveth to any thing that is 
folid. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N°. 293. 

When the dull groweth into hardnefs, and the clods cleave 
fall together. Job, xxxviii. 38. 

The thin camelion, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. Dryd. Fables . 

2. To unite aptly; to fit. 

New honours come upon him, 

Like our flrange garments, cleave not to their mould, 

But with the aid of ufe. Sbakefpeare’ s Macbeth: 

3. To unite in concord and interefl. 

The apoflles did thus conform the Chriftians, according to 
the pattern of the Jews, and made them cleave the better. 

Hooker, b. iv. fell. 1 1. 
If you fhall cleave to my confent, when ’tis, 

It fhall make honour for you. Sbakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

The people would revolt, if they faw any of the French 
nation to cleave unto. Knotted s Hijlory of the Turks. 

.4. To be concomitant to ; to join with. 

We cannot imagine, that, in breeding or begetting faith, 
his grace doth cleave to the one, and utterly forfake the other. 

Flooker, b. v. fett. 22. 
To CLEAVE, v. a. preterite, I clove, I clave, I cleft ; part, paff, 
cloven , or cleft, [cleopan, Sax. kloven, Dutch.] 

1. To divide with violence; to fplit ; to part forcibly into 
pieces. 

And at their palling cleave th’ Aflyrian flood. Milton. 
The fountains of it are faid to have been cloven, or burfl 
open. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

The blefled minifter his wings difplay’d. 

And, like a fhooting flar, he cleft the night. Dryden. 

Rais’d on her dufky wings, fhb cleaves the fkies. . Dryden. 
Whom with fuch force he flruck, he fell’d him down, 
And cleft the circle of his golden crown. Dryden' s Fables. 

Or had the fun 

Eledled to the earth a nearer feat. 

His beams had cleft the hill, the valley dry’d. Blachnore. 

Where whole brigades one champion’s arms o’erthrow, 
And cleave a giant at a random blow. Tickell. 

Not half fo fwift the trembling doves can fly. 

When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid fky. Pope. 

2. To divide. 

And every beafl that parteth the hoof, and cleaveth the cleft 
into two claws. Deutr. xiv. 6. 

To Cleave, v. n. 
x. To part afunder. 

Wars ’twixt you twain, would be 

As if the world fhould cleave , and that flain men 
Should folder up the rift. Sbakcfp. Anthony and Cleopatra . 
The ground clave afunder that was under them. Num. xvi» 
He cut the cleaving fky, 

And in a moment vanifh’d from her eye. Pope s Odyffey. 
2 . To fuffer divifron. 

It cleaves with a glofly polite fubflancc, not plane, but with 
fome little unevennefs. Newton s Opt . 

A Cleaver. n. f [from cleave.] 

A butcher’s inftrument to cut animals into joints. 

You, gentlemen, keep a parcel of roaring bullies about me 
day and night, with huzza’s and hunting-horns, and ringing 
the changes on butcher’s cleavers. Arbutb. HJl. of John Bull . 


I hough arm’d with all thy cleavers, kni ves, 

Ann axes made to hew down lives. Hudibras, p. iv. cant 2 

2. A weed. Improperly written Cl iver, which fee. 

Clees. n.f The two parts of the foot of hearts which aie 
cloven-footed. Skinner. If is a country word, and probablv 
corrupted from claws. I 

Clef. n.f. [from clef, key, Fr.] In murtek, a mark at the 
beginning of the lines of a fong, which fhews the tone or 
key in which the piece is to begin. Chambers 

Cleft, part, parti [from cleaved] Divided; parted afunder. 

Fat, with incenfe flrew’d, 

On the cleft wood. Milton's Par. Lof, b. xi. /. 440. 

I never did on cleft ParnafTus dream, 

Nor tarte the facred Heliconian ftream. Dryden’ s Perfeus. 

Cleft, n.f [from cleave.] 

1 . A fpace made by the feparation of parts ; a crack ; a crevife. 

T. he cafcades leem to break through the clefts and cracks of 
roc ks. Addif on s Guardian, N°. i@i. 

The extremity of this cape has a long cleft in it, which 
was enlarged and cut into fhape by Agrippa, who made this 
the great port for the Roman fleet. Addifon on Italy. 

1 he reft of it, being more grofs and ponderous, does not 
move far ; but lodges in the clefts, craggs, and fides of the 
rocks, near the bottoms of them. Woodward's Nat. Hifory, 

2 . In farriery. 

Clefts appear on the bought of the pafterns, and are caufed 
by a fharp and malignant humour, which frets the fkin ; and 
it is accompanied with pain, and a noifom flench. Farr. Ditt. 

His horfe it is the heralds weft ; 

No, ’tis a mare, and hath a cleft B. Johnfon’s Under-woods. 

To Cl e / ftgraft. v. a. [ cleft and graft .] To engraft by 
cleaving the flock of a tree, and inferring a branch. 

Filberts maybe cleftgrafted on the common nut. Mortimer. 

Cl f/mency. n. f. [ clemence , Fr. dementia, Lat.] Mercy; 
remiflion of feverity ; willingnefs to fpare ; tendernefs "in 
punifhing. 

I have flated the true notion of clemency, mercy, compaf- 
fion, good-nature, humanity, or whatever elfe it may be 
called, fo far as is confiflent with wifdom. Addifon* s Freeholder. 

CLE'MENT. adj. [demons, Latin.] Mild; gentle; merciful; 
kind; tender; compaflionate. 

Clench. See Clinch. 

To Clepe. v. a [clypian, Saxon.] To call. Obfolete. 

Three crabbed months had fovvr’d themfelves to death, 
Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, 

And clepe thylelf my love. Sbakefpeare' s Winter's Tale. 

CLE'RGY. n.f. [, clerge , Fr. clerus , Lat. xhnjoc, Greek.] The 
body of men fet apart by due ordination for the fervice of 
God. 

We hold that God’s clergy are a flate which hath been, 
and will be as long as there is a church upon earth, neceflary, 
by the plain word of God himfelf ; a flate whereunto the reft 
of God’s people mufl be fubjecl, as touching things that ap- 
pertain to their foul’s health. Hooker, b. iii. 

The convocation give a greater fum, 

Than ever, at one time, the clergy yet 

Did to his predeceflors part withal. Shakefp. Hairy V. 

Clergyman, n.f [ clergy and man .] A man in holy orders; 
a man fet apart for miniftration of holy things ; not a laick. 

How I have fped among the clergymen. 

The fums I have colledled fhall exprefs. Shakefp. K. John. 
It feems. to be in the power of a reafonable clergyman to 
make the mofl ignorant man comprehend his duty. Swift. 

Clerical, adj. [clericus, Lat.] Relating to the clergy; as, a 
clerical man ; a man in orde'rs. 

In clericals the keys are lined, and in colleges they ufe to 
line the table-men. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory, N°. 15S. 

Unlcfs we may more properly read clarichords. 

A CLERK. n.J'. [clej-uc, Sax. clericus , Latin.] 

1. A clergyman. 

All perfons were filled clerks that ferved in the church of 
Chrifl, whether they were bifhops, priefls, or deacons. Ay iff c. 

2. A fcholar; a man of letters. 

They might talk of book-learning what they would; but, 
for his part, he never faw more unfeaty fellows than great 
clerks were. Sidney. 

The greatefl clerks being not always the honeflefl, any more 
than the wifefl men. South. 

3. A man employed under another as a writer. 

My lord Baflanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge; and then tiie boy, his clerk. 

That took fome pains in writing, he begg’d mine. Shakefp . 
My friend was in doubt whether he fhould not exert the 
juflice upon fuch a vagrant ; but not having his clerk with him, 
who is a neceflary counfellor, he let the thought drop Addif. 

4. A petty writer in publick offices : an officer of various kinds. 

Take a juft view, how many may remark 
Who’s now a lord, his grand-fire was a clerk. Granin e. 
It may feem difficult to make out the bills of fare for the 
flippers of Vitellius. I queftion not but an expert clerk of a 
kitchen can do it, Arbuthaot , 
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5. The layman who leads the refponfes to the congregation in. 

the church, to diredt the reft. 

Cr e'rjcship. n.f. [from clerk.] 

1 . Scholar/}) ip. * - • 

2. The office of a clerk of any kind. 

He fold the clerkjhip of his parifli, when it became vacant. 

Swift s MiJccliames. 

Cleve. ~) In compofltion, at the beginning or end of the 
Cljf. > proper name of a place, denotes it to be fituated on 
Clive, J the fide of a rock or hill ; as Cleveland, Clifton, 
Stanclff. 

CLE'VER. adj. [of no certain etymology.] 

1. Dextrous; fkilful. ’ ' • 

Jt was the cleverer mockery of the two. E EJlrange s Fables. 
I read Dyer’s letter more for the ftile than the news. The 
man has a clever pen, it mufl be owned. Addifon s Freeholder . 
Juft; fit; proper; commodious. 

I can’t but think ’twould found more clever , 

To me, and to my heirs for ever. P ope . 

Weil-fliaped ; handfome. • 1 

She called him gundy-guts, and he called her loufy Peg, 
tho’ the girl was a tight clever wench as any was. Arbuthnot. 

4. This is a low word, fcarcely ever ufed but in burlefque or 
converfation ; and applied to any thing a man likes, without 
a fettled meaning. 

€le/verly. adv. [from clever.'] Dextroufly ; fitly; handfomely. 

Thefe would inveigle rats with th’ feent, 

And fometimes catch them with a fnr.p. 

As cleverly as th’ ablefl trap. Hudibras, p. ii. canto r. 

A rogue upon the highway may have as flrong an arm, and 
take off a man’s head as cleverly as the executioner. South. 
Cleverness, n f [from clever .] Dexterity ; /kill ; accom- 
pli fh men t. * 

CLEW, n.f [clype, Sax. klouwen, Dutch.] 

1. Thread wound upon a bottom ; a ball of thread. 

Eftsoons untwifling his deceitful dew ; 

He ’gan to weave a web of wicked guile. Spenf. Fairy Queen. 

While guided by fome clew of heav’nly thread, 

The perplex’d labyrinth we backward tread. Rofcommon. 

They fee fmall clews draw vaflefl weights along. 

Not in their bulk but in their order flrong. Dryden. 

2. A guide ; a direction : becaufe men diredl themfelves by a 
clew of thread in a labyrinth. 

This alphabet mufl be your own dew to guide you. Holder . 

Is there no way, no thought, ho beam of light ? 

No cleiv to guide me thro’ this gloomy maze, 

To clear my honour, yet preferve my faith ? Smith. 

The reader knows not how to tranfport his thoughts over 
to the next particular, for want of fome clew, or connecting 
idea, to lay hold of. Watts's Logick, p. iv. c. 2. 

3. Clew of the fail of a Ship, is the lower corner of it, which 

reaches down to that earing where the tackles and fheets are 
fattened. Harris. 

To Cle w. v. a. [from clew, a fea-term.] 

To Clew the Sails , is to raife them, in ordfef to be furled, 
which is done by a rope faflened to the clew of a fail, called 
the clew-garnet. . Harris. 

To CLICK, v . 71. [dicker, Dut. cliqueter, French.] To make a 
fharp, final 1, fucceffive noife. 

The folemn death-watch click'd, the hour fhe dy’d ; 

And fhrilling crickets in the chimney cry’d. Gay's PaJlorals. 
Cli'cker. n.f [from click. ~\ A low word for the fervant of a 
falefman, who Hands at the doot to invite cuflomers. 

orTn.AT^' n, f' [ from Aick.] The knocker of a door. Skinner. 
GLiliNT. n.f [ cliens , Latin.] 

1. One who applies to an advocate for counfel and defence. 

J here is due from the judge to the advocate fome commen- 
dation, where caufcs are well handled ; for that upholds in the 
client the reputation of his counfel. Bacon’s Effays. 

Advocates mufl deal plainly with their clients , and tell the 
true flate of their cafe. . Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

2. Jt may be perhaps fometimes ufed for a dependant in a more 
general fenfe. 

I do think they are your friends and clients. 

And fearful to difturb you. Ben. Johnfon's Catiline 

euENTED part icip. adj. [from client.] Supplied with clients, 
tms due occafion of difeouragement, the worft condi- 
loncd and lead: cheated petivoguers, do yet, under the fweet 
halt of revenge, convert to a more plentiful profecution of 
r ‘ lons ‘ Carcw's Survey of Comical 

a cUe T n £ t. L A ^ C ° ndki ° n « <* 

There’s Varus holds good quarters with him : 

And, under the pretext of clientele , 

;■ 1 Ben} Johnfen's Catiline. 

p * 2 [from r.«7tf.] The condition of a client 

fcended° na th e e f the Romans always de- 

.a a J l L - nus ') Gat. chy, chop, Saxon.] 

’craggy" 13 r0Ck; a r0ck ’ accord! hg to Skinner , broken and 
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~ The Leucadians did ufe to precipitate a mzn froth a 
cliff into the fea. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory , N J . Sbo. 

Mountaineers, that from Severus came, ? 

And from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica. Dryden s /tn. 

Where-ever ’tis fo found fcattered upon the fhores, there iz 
it as conflantly found lodged in the cliffs thereabouts. Wo.odw. 

2. The name of a character in mufick. Properly Clef. 

Clift, n.f. The fame with Cliff, now difuled. 

Down he tumbled, like an aged tree. 

High growing on the top of rocky ettft. Spenf Fairy Queen. 

CLIM ALTER, n.f. [«x.^% ; ] A certain fpace of time, or 
progreffion of years, which is fuppofed to end in a critic.tl 

and dangerous time. • 

Elder times, fettling their conceits upon climaclers, differ 
from one another. Brown s Vulgar -Err ours. 

Glimacte'rick. 7 adj. [from cli matter.] Containing a cer- 

Cl imacte'rical. 5 tain number of years, at the end of which 
fome great change is fuppofed to befal the body. 

Certain obfervable years are fuppofed to be attended with 
fome confiderable change in the body ; as the feventh year ; 
the twenty-firfl, made up of three times feven ; the forty- 
ninth, made up of feven times feven ; the fix ty-third, being 
nine times feven; and the eighty-firfl, which is nine times 
nine: which two lafl are called the grand c imatter'uks. Shake j. 

■ • The numbers feven and nine, multiplied into themfelves, 
do makeup fixty-three, commonly efteemed the great climac- 
terical of our lives. Brotun s Vulgar En‘ours , b. iv. c. 12. 

Your lordfhip being now arrived at your great climattcriquc, 
yet give no proof of the leafl decay of your excellent judg- 
ment and comprehenfion. Dryden * 

My mother is fomething better, tho’, at her advanced age, 
every day is a dimatterick. Pope * 

CLIMATE, n.f. [*xi /*«.] 

1 . A fpace upon the furface of the earth, meafured from the 
equator to the polar circles ; in each of which fpaces the long- 
eft day is half an hour longer than in that nearer to the equa- 
tor. From the polar circles to the poles climates are mea- 
fured by the increafe of a month. 

2. In the common and popular fenfe, a region, or tra£l of land, 
differing from another by the temperature of the air. 

Betwixt th’ extremes, two happier climates hold 
The temper that partakes of hot and cold. Dryden' s Ovid. 

On what new happy climate are we thrown ? Dryden. 
This talent of moving the paffior.s cannot be of any great 
ufe in the northern climates. Swift. 

ToCli'mate. v. n. To inhabit. A word only In Sbakefpeare. 

The blefled gods 

Purge all infedlion from our air, whilfl you 

Do climate here. Shakfpeare's Winter's Tale . 

Cli'mature. n.f The fame with climate, and not in ufe. 

Such harbingers preceding flill the fates. 

Have heav’n and earth together demonflrated 

Unto our denatures and countrymen. Sbakefpeare. 

Cli'max. n.f. Gradation; afeent : a figure in rhe- 
torick, by which the fentence rifes gradually ; as^Cicero fays 
to Catiline, Thou do’fl nothing, movefl nothing, thinkefl 
nothing ; but I hear it, I fee it, and perfectly underfland it. 

Choice between one excellency and another is difficult; 
and yet the cbnclufion, by a due climax , is evermore the 

_ Dryden' s Juv. Dedication. 

Some radiant PJchmond every age has grac’d, 

Still riflng in a clbnax , ’till the lafl, 

Surpaffing all, is not to be furpafl. Granville, j. 

To CLIMB, v. n. pret. clomb or climbed-, part, domb or climbed. 
It is pronounced like dime, [chman, Sax. klimmen , Dutch.] 
To afeend up any place ; to mount by means of fome hold or 
footing. It implies labour and difficulty, and fucceffive efforts. 

You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 

Lean famine, quartering fteel, and climbing fire. Shakefp. 

Things, at the worfl, will ceafe ; or elfe climb upward ’ 
To what they were before. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Jonathan climbed up upon his hands, and upon his feet. 1 Sam. 

Thou, fun 1 of this great world both eye and foul. 
Acknowledge him thy greater; found his praife 
In thy eternal courfe, both when thou climb'fl , 

And when high noon haft gain’d, and when thou fall’ll. 

■u , . Paradife Lofl , b. v. /. 174. 

No rebel T itan s facrilegious crime. 

By heaping hills on hills, can thither climb. Rofcommm. 

Black vapours clif?ib aloft, and cloud the day. Dtydeii 
What controuling caufe 
Makes waters, in contempt of nature’s laws. 

To Cit^’ aUd ^r In f af f irhlS mountain ’ s height. Bladm. 

1 o climb, v. a. I o afeend. 

When fhall I come to th’ top of that dime hill ?_ 

— You do climb up it now. Look, how we labour. ShahR, 

Is t not enough to break into my warden 

Climbing my walls, in fpight of me “the owner ? Shaie/b 

1 hy arms purfue Jl ' 

Paths of renown, and climb afeents of fame. P, ;„ r 

l orlorn he muff, and pcrfecuted fly 
Climb the fteep mountain, in the cavern lie. p r ; cr _ 

^ Ch'iiber 
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Cli'Mrer. n.f [from climb.] * 

1. One that mounts or fcales anyplace ot* tiling; a mounter; 
a rifcr. 

T wait not at the lawyer’s gates, 

Ne fhouldcr climbers down the flairs. Carew’s Survey. 

2 . A plant that creeps upon other fupports. 

Ivy, briony, honey-fuckles, and other climbers , mufl be 
dug up. Mortimer . 

3. The name of a particular herb. 

It hath a perennial fibrofe root : the leaves grow oppofite 
upon the flalks. The flowers, inoflly of four leaves, placed 
in form of a crofs, are naked, having no calyx : in the center 
of the flower are many hairy {lamina furrounding the pointal, 
which becomes a fruit ; in which the feeds are gathered into 
a little head, ending in a kind of rough plume ; whence it is 
called by the country people old mans beard. '1 he fpecies are 
twelve, two of which grow wild. Miller. 

Clime, n.f. [contra<5ted from climate , and therefore properly 
poetical.] Climate; region; tradl of earth. 

He can fpread thy name o’er land and feas, 

Whatever clhne the fun’s bright circle warms. Milt. Par. R. 
'They apply the celeflial defeription of other climes unto 
their own. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 12. 

Of beauty fling, her fhining progrels view, 

From clime to clime the dazzling light purfue. Granville. 

We fhall meet 

In happier climes , and on a fafer fhore. Addifon’s Cato. 

Health to vigorous bodies, or fruitful feafons, in temperate 
climes , are common and familiar bleflings. Atterbury s Sermons. 
To CLINCH, v. a. [clynija, Sax. to knock, Junius. Clingo , 
in Feflus, to encompafs, Minfhew.] 

I. To hold in the hand with the fingers bent over it. 

Simois rowls the bodies and the fhields 
Of heroes, whofe difmember’d hands yet bear 
The datt aloft, and clbich the pointed lpear. Dryd. Virg.ALn. 

2° To contract or double the fingers. 

Their tailed trees are about feven feet high, the tops 
whereof I could but juft reach with m\ fift clinched. Swift. 

3. To bend the point of a nail in the other fide. 

4. To confirm ; to fix ; as, to clinch an argument. 

Clinch, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A word ufed in a double meaning; a pun ; an ambiguity 5 
a duplicity of meaning, with an identity of expreflion. 

Such as they are, I hope they will prove, without a clinch , 
luciferous fearching after the nature of light. Boyle. 

Pure clinches the fuburbian mufe affords, 

And Panton waging harmlefs war with words. Dryden. 

Here one poor word a hundred clinches makes. Pope. 

2 . That part of the cable which is faftened to the ring of the 
anchor. 

Cli'ncher. n.f. [from clinch ] A cramp ; aholdfaft; apiece 
of iron bent down to fallen planks. 

The wimbles for the work, Calypfo found ; 

With thofe he pierc’d ’em, and with clinchers bound. Pope. 
To CLING, v.n. pret. I clung ; part. I have dung. [ Klynger , 

Danifh.] a 

l To hang upon by twining round; to flick to; to hold fait 

upon. 

The broil long doubtful flood ; 

As two fpent fwimmers that do ding together, 

And choak their art. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Moft popular conful he is grown, methinks : 

How the rout cling to him ! Benj. Johnfon s Catiline. 

The fontanel in his neck was deferied by the clinging of 
his hair to the plaifter. Wifeman's Surgery. 

When they united and together dung , 

When undiftinguifh’d in one heap they hung. Blackmore. 

See in the circle, next Eliza plac’d, 

Two babes of love, clofe clinging to her waift. Pope. 

That they may the clofer ding. 

Take youi blue ribbon for a firing. Swift. 

2, To dry up ; to confume ; to wafle; to pine away. [Eeclun- 

-cen •tneoy, a withered tree.] 

If thou fpeak’ft falfe, 

Upon the next tree fhalt thou hang alive, 

Till famine cling thee. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Cl Png v. adj. [from cling.] Apt to cling; adhefive . 

Cli'nical. I adj. [xtiw, to lie down.] I hofe that keep their 

Cl Pnick. \ beds ; thofe that are fick, paft hopes of recovery. 

A clinical convert, one that is converted on his death-bed. 
This word occurs often in the works of Taylor. 

To CLINK, v. a. [perhaps foftened from clank, or corrupted 
from click.] To ilrike fo as to make a fmall fharp noife 
Five years !‘ a long leafe for the clinking of pewter. Shakejp. 
To Clink, v. n. To utter a fmall, fharp, interrupted nolle. 

The fever’d bars, 

Submifffve, clink againft your brazen portals. nor. 

Underneath tlF umbrella’s oily fhed, , . . 

Safe thro’ the wet on clinking pattens tread. G ayslrivia. 

Clink, n.f [from the verb.] 

I. A fharp fucceflive noife; a knocking. 

I heard the clink and fall of fvyords; Shakefp. Othello . 


2. It feerns in Spenfer to have fome unufual fenfe. 

Tho’ creeping clofe, behind the wicket’s clink , 

Privily he peeped out thro’ a chink. S ten fed s Paflorab 

CL T Niff ANT. n.f. [Fr.] Embroidery; fpangles; falfe Hit- 
ter ; tinfel finery. 

To day the French, 

All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods. 

Shone down the Englifh. Shakefp. Henry VlIL 

To CLIP. v. a. [clippan, Saxon.] 

I- To embrace, by throwing the arms round; to hug; to en- 
fold in the arms. 

He, that before fhunn’d her, to fhun fueh harms, 

Now runs and takes her in his clipping arms. Sidney . 

Flere 1 clip 

The anvil of my fvvord, and do conteft 

Hotly, and nobly; with thy lovfc Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

O nation, that thou couldft remove ! 

That Neptune’s arms, Who clippeth thee about. Shakefp. 

Enter the city, clp your wives ; your friends, 

Tell them your feats. Shakejp ear c’ s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

The jades 

That drag the tragick melancholy night, 

Who with their drowfy, flow, and flagging wings; 

Clip dead mens graves. Shakefpeare’ s Henry VI. p. ii. 

The male refleth on the back of the female, clipping and 
embracing her with his legs about the neck and body. Ray. 

2 . To cut with fheers. [ Klipper , Danifh ; klippen , Dutch ; ap- 

parently from the fame radical fenfe, fince fheers cut by in- 
clofing and embracing.] 

Your fheers come too late to clip the bird’s wings, that al- 
ready is flown away Sidney , b. ii. 

Then let him, that my love fhall blame. 

Or clip love’s wings, or quench love’s flame. Suckling. 

He clips hope’s wings, whofe airy bills 
Much higher than fruition is. Denham. 

But love had clipp’d his wings, and cut him fhort, 

Confin’d within the purlieus of his court. Dryden’ s Fables. 
If mankind had had wings, as perhaps fome extravagant 
atheift may think us deficient in that, all the world mufl have 
confented to clip them. Bentley, 

By this lock, this facred lock, I fwear. 

Which never more fhall join its parted hair. 

Clipp’d from the lovely head, where late it grew. Pope. 
He fpent every day ten hours dozing, clipping papers, or 
darning his flockings. . Swift. 

3. Sometimes with off. 

We fhould then have as much feeling upon the dipping off 
a hair, as the cutting of a nerve. Bentley’s Sermons. 

4. It is particularly ufed of thofe who diminifh coin, by paring 
the edges. 

This defign of new coinage, is juft of the nature of 
dipping. Locke. 

5. To curtail ; to cut fhort. 

All my reports go with the modeft truth. 

Nor more, nor dipt, but fo. Shakefp. Ling Lear. 

Mrs. Mayorefs clipp’d the king’s Englifh. Addif. Spectator. 
Even in London, they dip their words after one manner 
about the court, another in the city, and a third in the 

fuburbs. . Swi ft- 

6. To confine ; to hold; to contain. 

Where is he living, dipt in with the fea, 

Who calls me pupil ? Shakefpeare s Henry IV. p. u 

ToClip. v.n. A phrafe in falconry. 

Some falcon ftoops at what her eye defign d. 

And with her eagernefs the quarry mifs’d, _ 

Streight flies at check, and dips it down the wind. Dryden . 
Cli'pper. n.f. [from clip.) One that debafes coin by cutting. 

It is no Englifh treafon to cut 
French crowns, and to-morrow the king ^ 

Himfelf will be a dipper. Shakefpcar’s Henry V » 

No coins pleafed fome medallifts more than thofe whieft 
had pafled through the hands of an old Roman clipper. AddtJ. 
Clipping, n.f [from clip.] The part cut or clippe 0‘ • 

Beings purely material, without fenfe, perception, 0 
thought, as the clippings of our beards, and parings 00^ 
nails. . 

Cli'ver. n.f. An herb. More properly written r/^- 
It grows wild, the feeds flicking to the clothes o 
pafs by them. It is fometimes ufed in medicine. 

A CLOAK n.f. [ lach , Saxon.] • 

1. The outer garment, with which the reft are cc\ere 

You may bear it, 

Under a cloke that is of any length. Sh. Two Gent, of eion . 

Their clokes were cloath of filver, mix d with go • . 

All arguments will be as little able to P rev 21 , as . j 
did with the traveller to part with his ctoak, whic e 
the fafter. 

Nimbly he rofe, and caft his garment down ; 

That inftant in his cloak I wrapt me round. Rope W 

2. A concealment; a cover. r^.fnpfs 

Not ufing your liberty for a cloak of malteioufn ^ ^ 

To 
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To Cloak, tr. a. [from the noun.] 
lt To cover with a cloak. 

2 - T ° hl ^ C MoffheaVenly fair, ih deed and view, 

b.o'AK„AC. n.f [from cloak and lag.] A portmanteau ; a 

bag in which cloaths are carrie . ■ trijn kof humours, that 
Why do’ft thou converfe with ^ 1V . p. i. 

fluffed chakbag of gms.^ ^ 

(Tis in my cloakbag) doublet, hat, ^ Cymi(i ; lu . 

CLOCK, n.f. [clccc, Weifh, from clock, a bell, Wdin 

Armorick j cloche, Fr “£ h -J f • of mec hanical move- 
1. The inftrument which, by a lenes or 

Ta feem = 

' V Tr p a iaum 0 ofTro^ S uJlyTlcribed at his ftudy, is 
with a fbd hanging by. Brown's Vulgar Errours, h. v.c. 1 7- 
I told the clocks, and watch’d the wading light. 

2 It is an ufual expreflion to fay, What /J tt oj the clock, lor 
’ What hour is it ? Or ten o'clock . for the tenth hour. 

What is’t o’clock ?■ 

Upon the droke of four. Shakefp. Richard III. 

Macicaus let forward about ten o'clock in the *&£%£* 
Andrulfa Knolles’s Hiflory of the 1 urks 

About' nine of the clock at night the king marched out of 
, XT t A Clarendon, 6. vm. 

3. The dockof a docking ; the flowers or inverted work about 

Tickings with filver clocks 

4 . Clock is alfo the name of an infedl ; a fort of beetle. Did. 
Clo'ckmakeR. n.f [clock and make.] An artificer whole pro- 

feffion is to make clocks. , , - r 1 f 

This inequality has been diligently obferved by feveral of 

our ingenious clockmakers , and equations been made and u.ed 

. 1 R, Derham. 

by them. , , , . . 

Clo'ckwork. n.f. [ clock and work.] Movements by weights 
or fprings, like thofe of a clock. 

So if unprejudic’d you fcan 
The goings of this clockwork, man ; 

You find a hundred movements made 
By fine devices in his head : 

But ’tis the ftomach’s folid ftfoke, . 

That tells its being, what’s a clock. Prior. 

Within this hollow was Vulcan’s fhop, full of fire and 
clockwork . Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 1 03. 

You look like a puppet moved by clockwork. Arbuthnot . 

CLOD, n.f [club, Sax. a little hillock ; klotte, Dutch.] 

1. A lump of earth or clay ; fuch a body of earth as cleaves or 
hangs together. 

The earth that cafteth up from the plough a great clod, is 
not fo good as that which cafteth up a fmaller clod. Bacon. 

I’ll cut up, as plows 

Do barren lands, and ftrike together flints 
And clods, th’ ungrateful fenate and the people. B. Johnfon. 

Who fmooths with harrows; or who pounds with rakes 
The crumbling clods. Dryden’ s Georg . 

z. A turf; the ground. 

Byzantians boaft, that oh the clod. 

Where once their fultan’s horfe has trod; 

Grows neither grafs, nor fhrub, nor tree. Swift. 

3. Any thing vile, bafe, and earthy; as the body of man; com- 
pared to his foul. 

And ye high heavens, the temple of the gods. 

In which a thoufand torches, flaming bright, 

Do burn, that to us wretched earthly clods. 

In dreadful darknefs, lend defired light. Spenfer’ s Epithalam . 
The fpirit of man. 

Which God infpir’d, cannot together perifh 
With this corporeal clod. Milton’s Paradfe Lofl, b. x. 
How the purer fpirit is united to this clod, is a knot too 
bard for our degraded inteliedls to untie. Glanv. Scepf. c. 4. 
In moral refledlions there muft be heat 11 1 ’ 


in moral reflections there muft be heat as well as dry rea- 
fon, to infpire this cold clod of clay, which we carry about 
'with us. Burnet’s Theory ; Preface . 

4- A dull, grofs, flupid fellow ; a dolt. 

The vulgar ! a fcarce animated clod > 

Ne’er pleas’d with aught above ’em. Dryderi 's Aurengzcbe . 

To Clod. v. n. [from the noun.] To gather into concre- 
tions; to coagulate: for this we fometimes ufe dot. 

Let us go find the body, and from the flream, 

With lavers pure, and cleanfing herbs, wafli off* 

The clodded gore. Milton’ s Agon. 1 . 1727. 

To Clod. v. a. [from the noun.] To pelt with clods. 
Clo'ddv. adj. [from clod.] 

k Conliffing of earth or clods; earthv ; muddy; miry; mean; 
grofs; bafe. * ' J * 
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The glorious fun. 

Turning, with fplendour of his precious eye, ^ 

The meagre cloddy earth to glittering Q 
^ always under 

ciftSSOT A ftupid fellow; a dolt; a 
Cl'o'dpated. adj. [frond cMpate-l Stupid; dull; doltilh* 

relations rpoi.ed thejreateft genius the 

world, when tney hr cd me a meu t hi c kicuH ; a dolt ; a 

Clo'dpoll. n.f. [from clod and poll. J AtmcK 

blockhead. r. will find that 

This letter being fo excellently ^ ^ . Night . 

it comes from a clodpoll. _ ■ J come from log ; 

To CLOG. w. [It is imagined by ' Shtmet. to c ^ ■ 

by Cafaubon derived from a dog s colla , 0 

to be firft hung upon fierce dogs.] . t n _ 

, To load with fomething that may hinder motion , 

* cumber with {hackles ; to impede, by fattening to t e e 

that here dog his foul’s flight. Digby on. the Soul, Dedication. 
The wino-s of birds were dog'd with ice and fnow. Dry . 
Flefhly lufts do debafe men’s minds, and dog their pints, 
make them grofs and foul, liftlefs and unaaive. Tillotfon. 
Gums and pomatums fhall his flight reitrain. 

While clogg’d he beats his filken wings in vain. rope. 

2. To hinder ; to obflrua. 

The gutter’d rocks and congregated fands, 

Traitors enfleep’d to clog the guiltlefs keel. Shakefpeare » 

His majefly’s fhips were not fo over-peftered and clogged 
with great ordnance as they are, whereof there is fuperfluity. 

Sir Waiter Raleigh s EJJdysl 

3. To load ; to burthen ; to embarrafs. 

Since thou haft far to go, bear not along 
The dogging burthen of a guilty foul. Shakefp. Richard 11. 

You’ll rue the time 

That clogs me with this anfwer. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

They lanc’d a vein, and watch’d returning breath ; 

It came, but clogg’d with fymptoms of his death. Dryden. 
All the commodities that go up into the country, are dogged 
with impofitions as foon as they leave Leghorn. Addijon. 

4. In the following paffage it is improper. 

Clocks and Jacks, though the ferews and teeth of the 
wheels and nuts be never fo fmooth, yet, if they be not oiled, 
will hardly move ; though you dog them with never fo much 
we jght. Ray on the Creation . 

To Clog. v. n. 

j. To coalcfce ; to adhere. Iii this fenfej, perhaps, only cor- 
ruptly ufed for clod or dot. 

Move it fometimes with a broom, that the feeds clog not 
together. Evelyn s Kalendar „ 

2. To be encumbered or impeded by fome extrinfick matter. 

In working through the bone, the teeth of the faw will 
begin to dog. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Clog. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A load; a weight ; any incumbrance hung upon any animal 
or thing to hinder motion. 

I’m glad at foul I have no other child ; 

For thy efcape would teach me tyranny. 

To hang clogs on them. Shakefpeare' s Othelio. 

I did but prompt the age to quit their dogs , 

By the known rules of ancient liberty. Milt. Par. Regi 
As a dog committed clofe. 

For fome offence, by chance breaks loofe. 

And quits his clog ; but all in vain, 

He flill draws after him his chain. Hudibras. 

2 . An incurrlbrance ; a hindrance ; an obftrudlion ; an impe~ 
diment. 

Thfe wearinefs of the flefli is an heavy dog to the will. 

Hooker o 

They’re our clogs, not their dwn : if a man be 
Chain'd to a galley, yet the galley’s free. Donne. 

Their prince made no other flep than rejefling the pope’s 
fupremacy, as a clog upon his own power and paflions. Swift . 

Slavery is, of all things, the greateft dog and obflacle to 
{peculation. s Szvift * 

3. A kind of additional fhoe worn by women, to keep them 
from wet. 

4. A wooden fhoe. 

In France the peafantry goes barefoot ; and the middle fort; 
throughout all that kingdom, makes ufe of wooden clogs. 

Harvey on Confumptiohs . 
Clo'gginess. n f [from cloggy. ] The fl:2te of being clogged. 
Clo'ggy. adj. [from clog.] That which has the power of 


clogging up. 


By 
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By additaments of fome fuch nature, fome groffer and 
cloggy parts are retained ; or elfe much fubtilized, and other- 
wife altered. Boyle s Hiflory of Firmnefs. 

CLO'IS 1 ER. n.f. [clas, Welfli ; claupteji, Sax. clojler , Germ, 
kloojler, Dut. dau/lro, Ital. doijlrc, Fr. claujlrum, Lat ] 

X- a religious retirement ; a monaftery ; a nunnery. 

Nor in a fecret cloijler doth he keep 
rhefe virgin fpirits, until their marriage-day. Davies. 

Some folitary doijler will 1 choofe. 

And there with holy virgins live immur’d. Dryd. Sp. Fryar: 
How could he have the leilure and retirednefs of the cloijlcr , 
to perform thofe adds of devotion. Atterbury. 

2. A periftile ; a piazza. 

I o Clo'ister. v. a. [from the noun] To {hut up in a reli- 
gious houfe ; to coniine ; to immure ; to {hut up from the 
world. 

Cloifler thee in fome religious houfe. Shakefp. Rich. II.' 
They have by commandment, though in form of courtefy, 
cloljler ed us Within thefe walls for three days. Bacon . 

It was of the king’s firft acts to doijler the queen dowager 
in the nunnery of Bermondfey. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Nature affords plenty of beauties, that no man need com- 
plain if the deformed are doijlered up. Rymer’s Tragedies. 

The gloom of doijler d monks. Thomfon’s Summer. 

Clo'isteral. adj. [from cloifler.'] Solitary; retired; religi- 
oufly reclufe. 

Upon this ground many doijleral men of great learning and 
devotion, prefer contemplation before adtion. Walton’ s Angler. 

Clo'j stered. parti dpi a l adj. [from doijler .] 

1. Solitary; inhabiting cloifters. 

Ere the bat hath flown 
His doijler d flight, there {hall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Shakefpcare’s Macbeth. 

2 . Built with perilliles or piazzas. 

The Greeks and Romans had commonly two doijlered open 
courts, one ferving for the women’s fide, and the other for 
the men. JVottori s Architecture. 

Cloistress, n.f. [from clcijler.'] A nun; a lady \yho has 
vowed religious retirement. 

Like a cloiflrefs {lie will veiled walk. 

And water once a day her chamber round 

With eye-offending brine. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Cloke. n.f See Cloak. 

Clomb. [ pret. of To climb.] 

Afk to what end they clomb that tedious height. Spenfer. 

So dornb this firft grand thief into God’s fold. Milton. 

To Cloom. v. a. [corrupted from cleam, claemian, Sax. which 
is ft ill ufed in fome provinces.] To clofe or {hut with glu- 
tinous or vifeous matter. 

Rear the hive enough to let them in, and cloom up the 
Tkirts, all but the door. Mortimer s Hujbandry. 

To CLOSE, v. a. [clofa, Armorick 5 kluys, Dutch; clos, French; 
claufus , Latin.] 

1. To fliut ; to lay together. 

Sleep inftantly fell on me, call’d 
By nature as in aid, and dos’d mine eyes. Milt. Par. Loft . 

When the fad wife has dos’d her hufband s eyes ; 

Lies the pale Corps, not yet intirely dead ? Prior . 

I foon {hall vifit Hedtor, and the {hades 
Of my great anccftors. Ccphifa, thou 
Wflt lend a hand to clofe thy miftrefs’ eyes. Philips. 

2. To conclude ; to end ; to finilh. 

One frugal fupper did our ftudies clofe. Dryden s P erf Sat. 
I clofe this with my earneft defires that you will ferioufly 
confider your eftate. v Wake s Preparation for Death . 

Edward and Henry, now the boaft of fame; 

And virtuous Alfred, a more facred name ; 

After a life of generous toils endur’d, 

Clos’d their long glories with a figh, to find 

Th’ unwilling gratitude of bafe mankind. Pope s Ep. of Hoi . 

3. To inclofe; to confine ; to repofite. 

Every one 

According to the gift which bounteous nature 

Hath in him clos’d. Shakefpeares Macbeth. 

4. To join; to unite fradfures ; to confolidate fiffures. 

The armourers accomplifhing the knights, 

With bufy hammers clojing livets up. Shakefp. Henry 
There being no winter yet to clofe up and unite its parts, 

and reftore the earth to its former {Length and compadtnefs. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

As foon as any publick rupture happens, it is immediately 
do fed up by moderation and good offices. _ Addifon on Italy. 

All the traces drawn there are immediately clofed up, as 
though you wrote them with your finger on toe ur ace ■ fj * 
rivei\ Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

To Close, v. n. 

'j. To coalefce ; to join its own parts together. 

They, and all that appertained to them, went down alive 
into the pit, and the earth clofed upon them. . Num. xvi. 33. 
In plants you may try the force of imagination upon t e 

lighter fort of motions ; as upon their clojing and 0 Pj7“ n S* 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N°. 99 1 . 
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2 ’ T CL0SE , "O' To a S ree upon ; to join in. 
nr/n if 3 0 , f fuch a de % n in u S ; would induce France 
dSfadvM^l t0 !'° feUpm fome meafar “ between them to our 

3. To Close it*i. } To come to an agreement with^to 
To Close in with. ) comply with ; to unite with. 

Jntne cowardice makes thee wrong this virtuous irentle- 
woman, to c.fi with us. Sbahjpiare's Henry IVj * u 

It would become me better, than to c'ofe * 

In terms of friendlhip with thine enemies. Shak. Jul Ca-f 
. Th( : r f was no fuch defect in man’s underHanding/ but that 
it would clofe with the Evidence. South’s Sermons 

He toox the time when Richard was depos’d, 

And high and low with happy Harry clos’d. Dryden 

. PrIde is fo unfociablc a vice, that there is no dnfmgwith 

lt: ’ tu 1 ' r • ■ , - . . Eollier of Friendjhip. 

I his ipint, poured upon iron, unites with the body, and 
lets go the v/ater : the acid fpirit is more attracted by the fixed 
body, and lets go the water, to clofe with the fixed body. 

Newtons Opticks. 

ouch a proof as would have been cofed with certainly at 
the firft, {hall be fet afide eafily afterwards. Atterbury. 

Thefe governours bent all their thoughts and applications 
to clofe m with the people, who were now the ftrenger party. 

Swift on the Dijjentions in Athens and Rowe. 

4. To grapple with in wreftling. 

Close. n.J. [from the verb.] 

1. Any thing {hut; without outlet. 

The admirable effedfs of this diftillation in chf , which, is 
like the wombs and matrices of living creatures. Bacon. 

2. A fmall field inclofed. 

I have a tree, which grows here in my clofe , 

That mine own ufe invites me to. cut down. 

And ftiortly muft I fell it. Shakefpeares Timon. 

Certain hedgers dividing a clofe , chanced upon a great 
cheft. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall 

3. The manner of {hutting. 

The doors of plank were ; their clofe exquifite. 

Kept with a double key. Chapman’s Iliads , b. ii. 

4. The time of fhutting up. 

In the clofe of night, 

Philomel begins her heav’nly lay. Dryden. 

5. A grapple in wreftling. 

The king went of purpofe into the North, laying an open 
fide unto Perkin, to make him come to the clofe, and fo to trip 
up his heels, having made fure in Kent beforehand. Bacon . 

Both fill’d with duft, but ftarting up, the third clofe they 
had made, 

Had not Achilles’ felf flood up. Chapman s Iliads. 

6. A paufe, or cefliition, or reft. 

The air, fuch pleafure loth to lofe. 

With thoufand eccho’sftill prolongs each heav’nly clofe. Milt. 

At ev’ry clofe {he made, th’ attending throng 
Reply ’d, and bore the burden of the fong. Dryden s Fables. 

7. A conclufion or end. 

Speedy death. 

The clofe of all my miferies, and the balm. Milt. Agon. 

Thro’ Syria, Perfia, Greece {he goes ; 

And takes the Romans in the clofe. Prior. 

Close, adj. [from the verb.] 

1 . Shut fail ; fo as to leave no part open ; as a clofe box ; a clofe 
houfe. 

We fuppofe this bag to be tied clofe about, towards the 
window. Wilkins. 

2 . Without vent; without inlet; fecret; private; not to be 
feen through. 

Nor could his a dfs too clofe a vizard wear, 

To ’fcape their eyes whom guilt had taught to fear. Dryden. 

3. Confined ; ftagnant ; without ventilation. 

If the rooms be low roofed, or full of windows and doors, 
the one maketh the air clofe , and not frefh ; and the other 
maketh it exceeding unequal. Bacon' s Nat. Hijlory, N°. 937. 

4. Compact ; folid ; without interfiles or vacuities. 

The inward fubftance of the earth is of itfeif an uniform 
mafs, clofe and compadh Burnet’s Theory of toe Earth. 

•The o-olden globe being put into a prefs, which was driven 
by the extreme force of^krews, the water made itfeif way 
thro’ the pores of that very clofe metal. Locke. 

c. Vifeous; glutinous; not volatile. . , r 

This oil, which nourilhes the lamp, is fuppofed of jo cloje 
and tenacious a fubftance, that it may flovvly evaporate. Wi.kins. 

6. Concife; brief; without exuberance or digreihon. 

You lay your thoughts fo clofe together, that were they 
. r... mm 1 Li n mi irf <=><•?. and even a due connection 


defer they would be crowded, and even a due connection 
would be' wanting. Dryden s Jure,,. Dedication. 

Where the original is clofe, no verlion can teach it in the 
r r 0 Dryden. 

fame compais. . ... r . J 

Read thefe inftruaive leaves, in which compire 

Fref, toy’s chfe art and Dryden’s native fire. Pope. 

7. Immediate; without any intervening dtftance.or fpace, wh 
ther of time or place. 

Was I a man bred great as Rome herlch, ^ 
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Eqtial to all her titles ! that could ftand 
Clofe up with Atlas, and fuftain her name 
As {Long as he doth heaven ! Ben. Johnfons Cattlne. 

We muft lay afide that lazy and fallacious method of con- 
juring by the lump, and muft bring things clofe to th< L te ^ ° 
true or falfe. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, Preface . 

Plant the fpring crocus’s clofe to a wall. Mort. Husbandry. 
Where’er my name I find ; 

Some dire misfortune follows clofe behind. Pope’s El. to Aocl. 

8. Approaching nearly ; joined one to another. 

Now fit we clofe about this taper here. 

And call in queftion our neceflities. Shakef. Julius Lajar. 

9. Narrow ; as a clofe alley. 

10. Admitting fmall diftance. 

Short crooked fwords in clofer fight they wear. Dryden. 

H. Undifcovered ; without any token by which one may be 

found. . 

Clofe obferve him for the fake of mockery. Clofe, in the 
name of jefting I lie you there. Shakef Twelfth Night. 

22. Hidden; fecret; not revealed. 

A clofe intent at laft to fheW me grace. Spenfer. 

Some fpagyrifts, that keep their beft things clofe , will do 
more to vindicate their art, or oppofe their antagonifts, than 
to gratify the curious, or benefit mankind. Boyle. 

23. Having the quality of fecrecy; trufty. 

Conftant you are. 

But yet a woman ; and for fecrefy, 

No lady clofer. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. i. 

14. Having an appearance of concealment; cloudy; fly. 

That clofe afpe<ft of his, 

Does {hew the mood of a much troubled breaft. Shakefp. 

15. Without wandering ; without deviation ; attentive. 

I difeovered no way to keep our thoughts clofe to their bufi- 
nefi, but by frequent attention getting the habit of atten- 
tion. Locke. 

16. Full to the point ; home. 

I am engaging in a large difpute, where the arguments are 
not like to reach ’clofe on either fide. Dryd. on Drain. Poefy . 

17. Retired; folitary. 

1 8. Secluded from communication ; as a clofe prifoner. 

19. Applied to the weather, dark, cloudy, not clear. 

Close, adv. It is ufed fometimes adverbially by itfeif ; but 
more frequently in compofition. As, 

Close-banded, adj. In clofe order; thick ranged ; or fecretly 
leagued, which feems rather the meaning in this pafiage. 

Nor in the houfe, with chamber ambufiies 
Clofe- banded durft attack me. Milton’ s Agon. him. 

Close-bodied, adj. Made to fit the body exacftly. 

If any clergy {hall appear in any clofe-bodied coat, they {hall 
be fufpended. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Close-handed, adj. Covetous. 

Galba was very clofe-handed: I have not read much of his 
liberalities. Arbuthnot on Coins . 

Close-pent. adj. Shut clofe; without vent. 

Then in fome clofe-pent room it crept along, 

And, fmould’ring as it went, in filence fed. Dryden . 

Clo'sely. adv. [from clofe.] 

I. Without inlet or outlet. 

Putting the mixture into a crucible clofely luted at the top: 

Boyle’s Chym. Princ . 

2. Without much fpace intervening; nearly. 

My lord of Warwick, and my brother Glofter, 

Follow Iluellen clofely at the heels. Shakefp. Henry V. 

If we look more clofely, we {hall find 
Moft have the feeds of judgment in their mind. Pete 
3- Secretly ; filly. r 

A Spaniard, riding on the bay, fent fome clofely into the 
village, in the dark of the night. Carew’s Surv. of Cornwal. 
4. Without deviation. 

I hope I have tranflated clofely enough, and given them the 
fame turn of verfe which they had in the original. Dryden. 
Closeness. n.J'. [from clofe.] 

J. The ftate of being {hut; or the quality of admitting to be 
lhut without inlet or outlet. 

In drums, the clofencfs round about that preferveth the 
lound, maketh the noife come forth of the drum-hole more 
loud, than if you fliould ftrike upon the like {kin extended in 
the open air. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N°. 142. 

2. Narrownefs; ftraitnefs. 

3* Want of air, or ventilation. 

I took my leave, being half ftifled by the clofencfs of the 

. r p 0m * a r ri . Swift’s Account of Partridge’s Dtath. 
4 ' Compa&nefs ; fohdity. 

How could particles, fo widely difperfed, combine into that 

Z * text ? re J r • ■ Bentle y s S*™™ 

l he haite of the fpirit to put forth, and the clofencfs of the 
bark caufe prickles in boughs. Bacons Nat. Hijlory ; N°. ccq. 
5 - Rcclufenefs ; folitude ; retirement. * 559 

I thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated 

6. Sccrecyf”privacy. beUering ° f my mind ’ Shah - 

Voi° I, 1S comederates he was conftant and juft, but not open. 
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Such was his enquiry, and fuch his clofsnefi, as they floet! in 
the light towards him, and he flood in tne dark to war s 
0 Baton s Henry V ii. 


them. 


A journey of much adventure had been not qommunicateu 
with any of his majefty’s counfellors, being carried withgicat 
dofenefs , iiker a buiinefs of love than ftate. " oiim ' 

We rife not againft the piercing judgment of Auguftus, nor 
the extreme caution or dofenefs of 1 'iberiiis. Bacon s 'EJJays. 

This prince was fo very referved, that he would impart hiS 
fecrets to no body : whereupon this dbj'enefs did a little perifti 
his undemanding. Collier of Fneucljhp. 

7. Covetoufnefs ; fly avarice. 

Irus judged, that while he could keep his poverty a *y c ^ ct ? 
he fhould not fed it : he improved this thought into an affecta- 
tion of clofenef and covetoufnefs. Addifon s SpeSlat. N . 264, 

8. Connection ; dependance. . . 

The actions and proceedings of wife men run in a much, 
greater dofenej's and coherence with one another, than thus to 

drive at a calual iffue, brought under no fofeca ft or defign. 

South’s Sermons. 

Clo'ser. n.f. [from clofe.] A finifher ; a concludes 

Clo'sestool. n.f \_ciofe and ^ Jlool ] A chamber implement. 

A peftle for his truncheon, led the van ; 

And his high helmet Was a clofe-Jlool pah. Garth’s Difpenf. 

Clo'set. n.J'. [from clofe.] 

1. A fmall room of privacy and retirement. 

The taper burneth in your cloj'et. Shakefp. Julius Caspar . 
He would make a ftep into his dofet, and after a fihort 
prayer he was gone. Wotton. 

2. A private repofitory of curiofities and valuable things. 

He fliould have made himfelf a key, wherewith to open the 
clofet of Minerva, where thofe fair treafures are to be found 
in all abundance. Dryden’ s Dufrefioy. 

He furnifbes her clofet firft, and fills 
The crowded {helves with rarities of fhdls. Dryd. Fables , 

To Clo'set. v. <a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fhut up, or conceal in a clofet. 

The heat 

Of thy great love once fpread, as iii an urn. 

Doth clofet up itfeif Herbert. 

2. To take into a clofet for a fecret interview. 

About this time began the projeCt of clofeting , where the 
principal gentlemen of the kingdom were privately catechifed 

by his majefty. Swift. 

Closh. n.J \ A diftemper in the feet of cattle; called alfo the 
founder. Did. 

Cl o'sure. n.f [from clofe.] 

1. The act of {hutting up. 

The chink was carefully clofed up : upon which clofurt 
there appeared not any change. Boyle’s Spring of the Air . 

2. That by which any thing is clofed or {hut. 

I admire your fending your laft to me quite open, without 
a feal, wafer, or any clofure whatever. Pope to Swift e 

3. T he parts inclofing ; inclofure. 

O thou bloody prifon ! 

Within the guilty clofure of thy walls 

Richard the fecond here was hack’d to death. Sh. Rich. III. 

4* Conclufion ; end. 

We’ll hand iii hand all headlong caft us down. 

And make a mutual clofure of our houfe. Shak. Tit. Andron. 

CLOT, n.f [probably, at firft, the fame with clod ; but now 
always applied to different ufes.] Concretion ; coagulation ; 
grume. 

1 he white of an egg, with fpirit of wine, doth bake the 
egg into clots, as if it began to poch. Bacon’s PhyJ Remarks. 

I he opening itfeif Was ftopt with a clot of grumous 
L > ^ ood * JVifeman’ s Surgery . 

To Clot. v. n. [from the noun, or from klottcrcn , Dutch.] 

1. To form clots, or clods ; to hang together. 

Huge unweildy bones, lafting remains 
Of that gigantick race ; which as he breaks 
1 he clotted glebe, the plowman haply finds. Philips. 

2. To concrete ; to coagulate; to gather into concretions 3 as 
dotted milk, dotted blood. 


Here mangled limbs, here brains and sore. 
Lie dotted. 


Philips. 


CLOTH, n. f plural cloths or clothes. [claTS, Saxon.] 

1. Any thing woven for drefs or covering, whether of animal 
or vegetable fubftance. 

The Spaniards buy their linen cloths In that kingdom. Szoift. 

2. The piece of linnen fpread upon a table. 

Nor let, like Naevius, every erfor pafs, 

The mufty wine, foul cloth, or greafy glafs. Pope’s Hoy. Imit . 
3* The canvafs on which pidtures are delineated. 

I anlwer you right painted cloth , from whence you have 

wl'T qUdft! ? nS ’ . «#. As you lih it. 

W ho fears a fentence, or an old man’s law. 

Shaft by a painted doth be kept in awe. Shat. Taro, and Luc. 

his leea, which we may call the goddefs of painting and 

of Iculpture, defeends upon the marble and the cloth, and bc- 

comes the ongmal of thefe arts. Dryden’s Prcf. to Dufrefnoy. 

4. In the plural. Drefs; habit; garment; vefturef vett- 

^ ments. 
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Including whatever covering is worn on the 
•body. In this Tenlc always clothes. Pronounced clo’s. 

He with him brought Pryene, rich array’d 
In Cla.ribellae s clothes. Spenfer, b. ii. cant. 4. Jlanz, 28. 

I ake up tilde clothes here, quickly : carry them to the 
laundrefs in Datchet-mead. Shakef Merry Waives of Wl.nd.for. 
Stiength glows more from the warmth of exercifes than of 

Ci ™* hs - . Temple. 

5. I he covering of a bed. 

Gazing on her midnight foes, 
ohe turn’d each way her frighted head, 

Then funk it deep beneath the clothes. Prior. 

lo Clothe, v. a. pret. I clothed , or clad ; particip. I have 
clothed , or clad, [from cloth .] 

1 . i o inveft with garments ; to cover with drefs, from cold and 
injuries. 

Care no more to clothe and eat. Shakefp. Cymheline. 

An inhabitant of Nova Zembla having lived in Denmark, 
where he was clothed , took the firft opportunity of making his 
efcape into nakednefs. Addifon s Freeholder , N°. 5. 

i he Britons in Csefar’s time painted thejr bodies, and 
clothed themfelves with the (kins of beads. * Swift. 

With fuperior boon may your rich foil 
Exuberant nature’s better blcffings pour 
O’er every land, the naked nations clothe , 

And be th’ exhauftlefs granary of a world. Thomf. Spring. 

2. To adorn with drefs. 

We clothe and adorn our bodies : indeed, too much time 
we bellow upon that. Our fouls alfo are to be clothed with 
holy habits, and adorned with good works. Ray on Creation. 
Embroider’d purple clothes the golden beds. Pope s Statius. 

3. To inveft; as with clothes. 

1 hey leave the fhady realms of night. 

And, cloth' d in bodies, breathe your upper light. Dryden. 
Let both ufe the cleared language in which they can clothe 
their thoughts. Watts's Improvement of the Mind , p. i. 

4. To furnilh or provide with clothes. 

Clo'thier. n. f [from cloth.] A maker of cloth. 

The clothiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them ’longing, have put off 
The fpinfters, carders, fullers, weavers. Shah. Hen. VIII. 
His commiftioners fhould caufe clothiers to take wool, pay- 
ing only two parts of the price. Hayward. 

They fhall only fpoil the clothier’s wool, and beggar the 
prefent fpinners, at bed. Gr aunt's Bills of Mort. 

Clo'thing. n.f [from To clothe.] Drefs; vefture; garments. 
Thy bolom might receive my yielded fpright, 

And thine with it, in heav’n’s pure clothing dreft. 

Through cleared fkies might take united flight. Fairfax. 
Your bread and clothing , and^ every neceflary of life, en- 
tirely depend upon it. Sivift. 

Clot hs heTrer. n.f. [from cloth and fear.’] One who 
trims the cloth, and levels the nap. 

My father is a poor man, and by his occupation a cloth- 
Jhcarer. Hakewill on Providence. 

Clo / tpoll. n.f [from clot and poll.) Thickfkull ; blockhead. 

What fays the fellow, there ? call the clotpoll back. Shakef. 

2. Head, in (corn. 

I have fent Clotens clotpoll down the dream. 

In embady to his mother. Shakefpearc s Cymheline. 

To Clo't ter. v. n. [ ilotteren , Dutch.] To concrete; to 
coagulate ; to gather into lumps. 

^He dragg’d the trembling fire, 

Slidd’ring thro* cl otter’d blood and holy mire. DrycL /F.n . 
CloYty. adj. [from clot.] Full of clods; concreted; full of 

concretions. _ _ .... 

The matter expectorated is thin, and mixt with thick, 
clotty, bluifh dreaks. ‘ F/arvey on Conjunctions. 

Where land is clotty , and a fhower of rain foaks through, 
you may make ufe of a roll to break it. Mortimer s Husbandry. 
A CLOUD, n.f. [The derivation is not known. Minjhcw 
derives it from claudo , to fhut ; Somner from clod ; Cafaubin 
from darknefs; Skinner from kladde , Dutch, a fpot.] 

1. The dark collection of vapours in the air. 

Now are the clouds that lower’d upon our houfe, 

In the deep bofom of the ocean buried. Shakef. Rub. III. 
As a mid is a multitude of fmall but folid globules, which 
therefore defeend ; fo a vapour, and therefore a watry cloud , 
•is nothing elfe but a congeries of very fmall and concave glo- 
bules, which therefore afeend, to that height in which 
they are of equal weight with the air, where they remain 
fufpended, ’till, by fome motion in the air, being broken, tiey 
defeend in folid drops; either fmall, as. in a mid, 01 bigger, 
when many of them run together, as in rain. icw f jP n0 . ' 
Clouds are the greateft and mod conliderable of al It le 
meteors, as furnifliing water and plenty to the earth. I hey 
confift of very fmall drops of wafer, and are elevated a good 
didance above the furface of the earth ; for a cloud is nothing 
hut a mid flying high in the air, as a mid is nothing but a 
cloud here below Locke’s Elm, Nat. Philof 

How vapours, turn’d to clouds , obfeure the Iky ; 

And clouds , diflblv'u, the thirdy ground fupply. Rofcommon. 

3 ... - * 
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2: 1 he veins, marks, or dains in dones, or other bodies 

3. Any date ol oblcurity or darknefs. 

Tho’ poets may of inflation boaft, 

Their rage, ill govern’d, in the clouds is loft. ’ fy a n„. 

.. . How can 1 ^e the brave and youno-, 

£ all in the cloud of war, and fall undine ? ° Add',r,„ 

4. Any thing that fpreads wide; as a croud; a multitude. J 

1 he objcaion comes to no more than this, that among# a 
cloud of witneffes, there was one of 110 very good reputa- 

To Cloud, v. a. [from the noun.] ttulary. 

1. I o darken with clouds ; to cover with clouds ; to obfeure. 

What fullen fiuy clouds his fcornful brow. Pope’s Statius. 

2. Jo obfeure; to make lefs evident. 

If men would not exhale vapours to cloud and darken the 
cleared truths, no man could mifs his way to heaven for want 

°4 hght *. . . Decay of Piny. 

3- I 0 variegate with dark veins. 

The handle fmooth and plain. 

Made of the clouded olive’s eafy grain. Pope’s Odyffey. 

To Cloud, v. n. To grow cloudy; to grow dark with clouds. 

Cloudberry, n. f [from cloud and berry .] The name of a 
plant, called alfo knotberry. 

It hath a perpetual flower: the fruit is compofed of many 
acini, in form of the mulberry. This plant is found upon 
the tops of the higheft hills in the North of England. Miller. 

Cloudcapt. adj. [from cloud and cap.] l opped with clouds; 
touching the clouds. 

The cloudcapt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The folemn temples, the great globe itfelf, 

Yea, all which it inherit, fhall diflolve. Shakefp. Tempef. 

Cloudcompe'lling. adj. [A word formed in imitation of 
vetpowyipr-n', ill underftood.] An epithet of Jupiter, by whom 
clouds were fuppofed to be collected. 

Health to both kings, attended with a roar 
Of cannons, eccho’d from th’ affrighted fliore ; 

With loud rcfemblance of his thunder, prove 
Bacchus the feed of cloudcompelli»g Jove. Waller. 

Supplicating move 

Thy jud complaint to cloudcompelling Jove. Dryd. Homer: 

Clo'udjly. adv. [from cloudy .] 

1. With clouds ; darkly. 

2. Obfcurely; not perfpicuoufly. 

Some had rather have good difcipline delivered plainly, by 
way of precepts, than cloudily enwrapped in allegories. Spenfer. 
He was commanded to write fo cloudily by Cornutus. Dryd. 

Clo'udiness. n.f. [from cloudy.’] 

1. The date of being covered with clouds; darknefs. 

You have fuch a February face. 

So full of froft, of dorm and cloudinej's. . Shakcfpcare. 

The dtuation of this ifland expofes it to a continual cloudi- 
jiebs , which in the dimmer renders the air cooler, and in the 
winter warm. Harvey on Confumptions . 

2. Want of brightnefs. 

I favv a cloudy Hungarian diamond made clearer by lying jn 
a cold liquor; wherein, he affirmed, that upon keeping it 
longer, the done would lofe more of its cloudinefs. Boyle. 

Clo'udless. adj j from cloud I] Without clouds; clear; un- 
clouded; bright; luminous; lightfome; pure ; undarkened. 

This Partridge foon fhall view in cloudlejs fkies. 

When next he looks thro’ Galilaeo’s eyes. Pope : 

How many fuch there mud be in the vaft extent of fpace, 
a naked eye in a cloudlefs night may give us fome faint 
o-hmpfe. Cbeyne s Phil. Prin. 

Clo'udy. adj. [from cloud. ] 

1 . Covered with clouds ; obfenred with clouds ; confiding of 
clouds. 

As Mofes entered into the tabernacle, the cloudy pillar. de- 
feended, and ftood at the door. Exod. xxxiii. 9. 

2. Dark; obfeure; not intelligible. 

If you content yourfelf frequently with words inftead. o 
ideas, or with cloudy and confufed notions of things, how im- 
penetrable will that darknefs be. Watts’s Improv. of the Mine. 

3. Gloomy of look ; not open, nor cheerful. 

So mv dorm-beaten heart likewife is cheer d 

With that fun-fhine, when cloudy looks are clear’d. SpenJcr. 

Witnefs my foil, now in the fhade of death, 

Whofe bright outfliining beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hath in eternal darknefs folded up. Shakefp. Rubai d 

4. Marked with fpots or veins. t?aVF 

Clove, n.f. [the preterite of cleave .] See 10 UL^ — 

CLOVE, n.f. [clou, Fr. a nail, from the fimilitude of a clot e 

I. *A valuable fpice brought from Ternate in the Halt Indies. 

Jt is the fruit or feed of a very large tree. . 

Clove fee ms to be the rudiment or beginning of a Wu t 

growing upon clove-trees. browns uget > > 0MS \ , 

. 2. Some of the parts into which garlick feparates, when the 

outer (kin is torn off. 

’Tis mortal fin an onion to devour ; « 

Each clove of garlick is a facred pow r. * ate s Juie 
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SR. n.f. [from its fuelling like 



Yr Ses The feed-vefiel is of a cylindrical 


figure, containing rna ;/ . ,Sj . , The clove-gillyflower, or 
be divided ^pin 3- Th' fwcet wIllL. The 
' ' or clove-iilyflower, are diftinguilhed into four 

ciafe ' The firft, called flakes, having two colour only-, and 
t Z llripes large, going quite through the leaves. The fecond, 
c led bi/.ars, hav°e flowers ftriped, or vanegated wr h 


three 


l four ‘Yk 

flowers have always a white ground, and are 
fHrlct red, purple, or other colours. The fourth are cancel 

painted ladies^ thel'e have their petals of a red or 
] our on the upper fide, and are white underneath. Ot each 
of thefe c lades there are numerous varieties. The true clove 
gillyflower has been long in ufe for making a cordia^ Yyrup. 
There are two or three varieties commonly brought to 
the markets, which dift'er greatly in goodnefs ; fome having 
very little feent, when compared with the true fort. I 1 
varieties of the pink are; te damafk pink; white lhoc", 
fcarlet, pheafant-eyed pink, of which there are great varieties, 
both with (ingle and double flowers ; old mans head ; painted 
lady. Among the fweet Williams are, 1 . The broad- eaved 
fweet William, with red flowers. 2. The broad-leaved 
fweet William, with variegated flowers. _ 3. The double fweet 
fweet William, with red flowers, which burft their pods. 

4 The rofe-coloured double fweet William. 5. The narrow- 
leaved fweet William, called fweet John. 

Clo'ven. part. pret. [from cleave.] bee To CLLAVL. 

There is Aufidius, lift you what woik he makes 
Among your cloven army. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Now, heap’d high, 

The cloven oaks and lofty pines do lie. Waller. 

A chap-fallen beaver, Ioofely hanging by 
The cloven helm, and arch of victory. Dryd. Juv. Sat. x. 
Cloven-footed. 7 adj. [cloven ?ini\ foot , or hoof.~\ Having the 
Cloven-hoofed. 3 foot divided into two parts ; not a round 
hoof ; bifulcous. 

T here arc the -bifulcous or cloven-hooft ; as camels and bea- 
vers Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The cloven-footed fiend is banifh’d from us. Dryden. 

Great variety of water-fowl, both whole and cloven-footed , 
frequent the waters. Day on the Creation. 

C LOT ER. \n. f. [ more properly claver , clseyep, Saxon.] 
Clover grass. ) 

1. A fpecies of Trefoil, which fee. 

The even mead, that erd brought fweetly forth 
The freckled cowflip, burnet, and green clover. Sh. Flen. V. 
Nature (hall provide 

Green grafs and fatt’ning clover for their fare. Dryd. Virgil. 
Clover improves land, by the great quantity of cattle it 
maintains. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

My Blouzelinda is the bli theft lafs, 

Than primrofe fweeter, or the clover-grafs. Gay. 

2 . To live in Clover, is to live luxurioufly ; clover being ex- 
tremely delicious and fattening, to cattle. 

Well, Laureat, was the night in clover fpent ? Ogle. 
Clo'verf.d. adj. [from clover.'] Covered with clover. 

Flocks thick-nibbling thro’ the clover’ d vale. Thom. Summ. 

O 

Clough, n.f. [cloujh, Saxon.] The cleft of a hill; a cliff. 
In compofition a hilly place. 

Clough, n.f. [in commerce.] An allowance of two pounds 
in every hundred weight for the turn of the fcale, that the 
commodity may hold out weight when fold by retail. 

A CLOUT, n f [clut, Saxon.] 

1. A cloth for any mean ufe. 

His garment, nought but many ragged clouts. 

With thorns together pinn’d, and patched was. Spenf. F. £). 
A. clout upon that head, 

Where late the diadem ftood. Shakcfpcare’ s Hamlet. 

In pow’r of fpittle and a clout , 

When e’er he pleafe to blot it out. Swift. 

2. A patch on a (hoe or coat. 

3. Anciently, the mark of white cloth at which archers (hot. 

He drew a good bow : he diot a fine (hoot : he would have 
clapt in the clout at twelve fcore. Shakefp. Hen. IV. p. ii. 

4. An iron plate to keep an axle-tree from wearing. 

To Clout, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1 • T. o patch ; to mend coarfely. 

I thought he dept, and put 
My clouted brogues from off my feet, whofe rudenefs 
Aniwer’d my fteps too loud. Shakefp. Cymheline. 

The dull fwain 

Treads on it daily with his clouted (hoon. Milton . 

2. To cover with a cloth. 

Milk fome unhappy ewe, 

- . Whofe doited leg her hurt doth (hew. Spenfer’ s Paflorals. 

3’ 1 0 j°in awkwardly or coarfely together. 

Many fentences of one meaning be clouted up together. 

Afcham s Schoolmajler. 


C L U . . 

O-o'uted. participial adj. Congealed; coagulated: corruptly 
ufed for clotted. 

I’ve feen her (kirn the clouted cream, „ 

cMst. *5 « 

Glumly 5 awkward; as a clouterly fellow Mortimer . 

The (ingle wheel plough is a very clouterly (bit. J ^ 

PT OWN n f T imagined by Skinner and fumus c j 

fronALo It feems rather a Saxon word, corrupted 

from Imm ; hot, Out. a word nearly of the fame unpo .J 

He came out with" all hi* horft upon cart-ges.^ .. 

The dmts, a boift’rous, rude, ungovern’d^crew ^ 
With furious hade to the loud lummons flew. j 

2. A coarfe ill-bred man. RbeFlator. 

in youth a coxcomb, and in age a clown. >r but that 

A country fquire, reprefented with no other vice but rta 

of being a clown , and having the provincial acccn - „ [ 

Clo'wnery. n.f. [from down.] Ill-breeding; chmlnh 

rudenefs; brutality. T’FJlr 

The fool’s conceit had both clownery and ill-nature. J 

CloTvnish. adj. [from clown.] 

1. Condfting of rufticks or clowns. # 

Young Silvia beats her bread, and cries aloud 
For fuccour from the clownijh neighbourhood. Dryd : mn. 

2. Coarfe; rough; rugged. # 

But with his clownif) hands their tender wings , . 

He bruflieth off. Spenfer’ s Fairy Queen, b. cant. i. 

3. Uncivil; ill-bred; ill-mannered. 

What if we effay’d to deal 

The clownijh fool out of your father’s court. ShakeJpeare. 

4. Clumfy ; ungainly. 

With a grave lpok, in this odd equipage. 

The clownijh mimick traverfes the ftage. Prior, 

Clo'wnishly. adv. [from clownijh.] Coarfely; ruddy, 
brutally. 

Clo'wnishness. n.f. [from clownijh.] 

j. Rufticity ; coarfencfs ; unpolifhed rudenefs. __ 

Even his Dorick dialeft has an incomparable fweetnefs in 
its clownijlmefs. Dryden. 

If the boy fhould not make legs very gracqfully, a dancing 
mafter will cure thatdefeft, and wipe oft that plainnefs which 
the a-la-mode people call clownijhnefs. Locke on Education . 

2. Incivility ; brutality. 

Clown’s Mustard, n.f. An herb. DM. 

To CLOY. v.a. [enclouer, Fr. To nail up ; to flop up.] 

I. Tofatiate; to fate ; to (ill beyond defire; to furfeit ; to fill 
to loathing. 

The length of thofe fpeeches had not cloyed Pyrocles, though 
he were very impatient of long deliberations. Sidney. 

The very creed of Athanafius, and that facred hymn of 
glory, are now reckoned as luperfluities, which we mud: in any 
cafe pare away, left we cloy God with too much fervice. 

Hooker, b. v. fcbl. 42. 
Who can cloy the hungry edge of appetite. 

By bare imagination of a feaft ? Shakefp. Richard II- 

Continually varying the fame fenfe, and taking up what he 
had more than enough inculcated before, he fometimes cloys 
his readers inftead of fatisfying them. Dryden. 

Whofe little ftore her well-taught mind does pleafe, 

Nor pinch’d with want, nor cloy’d with wanton eafe. Rofco?n. 
Intemperance in eating and drinking, indead of delighting 
and fatisfying nature, doth but load and cloy it. Tillotfon. 

Settle, cloy’d with cuftard and with praife. 

Is gather’d to the dull of ancient days. Pope’s Dunciad. 

2. It feems to have, in the following paffage, another fenfe : 
perhaps to ftrike the beak together. 

His royal bird 

Prunes the immortal wins;, and cloys his beak. 

As when his god is pleas’d. Shakefp. Cymheline. 

3. To nail up guns, by ftriking a fpike into the touch-hole. 
Clo'yless. adj. [from cl§y.] That of which too much cannot 

be had ; that which cannot caufe fatiety. 

Epicurean cooks 

Sharpen with cloylcfs fauce his appetite. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
Clo'y me nt. n.f [from cloy.] Satiety; repletion beyond ap- 
petite. 

Alas ! their love may be call’d appetite : 

No motion of the liver, but the palate, 

That differs furfeit, cloyment, and revolt. Sh. Twelfth NiAot. 
CLUB. n.f. [clwppa, Wel(h ; khippel, Dutch.] 

1. A heavy dick ; a ftaff intended for offence. 

He drove his combred ,:!'uh to quit 

Out of the earth. Spenfer* s Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 8. 

As he pulled off his helmet, a butcher flew him with 
the ftroak of a club. Hayward. 

Arm’d with a knotty club another came. Dryden s JEn. 

2. The name of one of the fuits of e.urds. 

The clubs black tyrant firft her victim died. 

Spite of his haughty mien and barb’rous pride. Pope. 

3. [From cleoyan, to divide. Skinner.] The (hot or divi- 
dend 
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dcnd or a reckoning, paid by the company in juft pro- 
portions. j r 

A fuddling couple fold ale: their humour was to drink 
drunk, upon their own liquor: they laid down their club , and 
this they called forcing a trade. UEJlran-e . 

4. An aftembly or good fellows, meeting under certain con- 
ditions. 

What *ight has any rrian to meet in factious clubs to vilify 
the government ? _ 'Dryden's Medal. Dedication. 

5 * Concurrence j contribution; joint charge. 

He s bound to vouch them for his own, 

Tho’ got b' implicite generation, 

^^d general club of alT the nation. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. r. 

I o Club. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1 * A 0 contribute to a common expence in fettled proportions. 

2. I o join to one effect ; to contribute feparate powers to one 
end. 

’Till groffer atoms, tumbling in the ffream 
Of fancy, madly met, and elud’d into a dream. Dryden. 
Every part of the body feems to club and contribute to the 
feed, elfe why fhould parents, born blind or deaf, fometimes 
generate children with the fame imperfections. Ray. 

, Let fugar, wine, and cream together club , 

'1 o make that gentle viand, fyllabub. Ring. 

1 he owl, the raven, and the bat. 

Club' d for a feather to his hat. Swift. 

I o Club. v. a. To pay to a common reckoning. 

Plums and directors, Shylock and his wife, 

Will club their tellers now to take your life. Pope's Horace. 
b ibres being diftinct, and impregnated by diftimff fpirits, 
how fhould they club their particular informations into a com- 
mon idea. Collier on Thought. 

Clubhe'aded. adj. [ club and head.] Having a thick head. 
Small clubheaded anterinae. Dcrharn s Phyficothcology. 

Cluela'w. n.f [club and law.] Regulation by force; the 
law of arms. 

The enemies of our happy eftablifhment feem to have re- 
courfe to the laudable method of clublaw , when they find all 
other means for enforcing the abfurdity of their opinions to 
be ineftedtual. Addifon's Freeholder , N°. 50; 

Clubro'om. n. f. [club and room.] The room in which a club 
or company affemblcs. 

Thefe ladies refolved to give the pidlures of their dcceafed 
hufbands to the clubroom. Addif Spectator, N°. 361. 

To Cluck, v. n. [< cloccian , Welfh; clochat , Armorick; cloccan^ 
Saxon ; klocken, Dutch.] To call chickens; as a hen. 

She, poor hen, fond of no fecond brood. 

Has cluck'd thee to the wars. Slmkefp. Coriolanut . 

Ducklings, though hatched by a hen, if fhe brings them to 
a river, in they go, though the hen clucks and calls to keep 
them out. Ray on the Creation. 

Clump, n.f. [formed from lump.] A fhapelefs piece of wood, 
or other matter, nearly equal in its dimenfions. 

Clumps, n.f. A numbfcull. Skinner. 

Clu'msily. adv. [from clumfy.] Awkwardly; without readi- 
nefs ; without nimblenefs ; without grace. 

Upon the ground he walks very clunfily and ridiculoufly. 

Ray on the Creation : 

This lofty humour is clumfily and inartificially managed, 
when affected. Collier on Pride. 

CluTisiness. n.f. [from clumfy.] Awkwardnefs ; ungainli- 
nefs ; want of readinefs, nimblenefs, or dexterity. 

The drudging part of life is chiefly owing to clumfinefs and 
ignorance, which either wants proper tools, or Ikill to ufe 
them. Collier on Fame. 

CLU'MSY. adj. [T his word, omitted in the other etymolo- 
gills, is rightly derived by Bailey from lompfch , Dutch, flupid. 
In Lnglifh, lump , clump , lumpijh , clumpijh , clumpijhly , clumfily, 
clumfy.] Awkward ; heavy ; artlefs ; unhandy ; without 
dexterity, readinefs, or grace. It is ufed either of perfons or 
adtions, or things. 

The matter dudlile and fequacious, apt to be moulded into 
fuch ihapes and machines, even by clumfy fingers. Ray. 

But thou in clumfy verfe, unlick d, unpointed. 

Haft ihamefully defy’d. Dryden . 

That clumfy outfide of a porter. 

How could it thus conceal a courtier ? > Swift. 

Clung. The preterite and participle of cling. 

To Clung, v.n. [clinjan, Sax.J To dry as wood does, when 
it is laid up after it is cut. Sec To Cling. 

Clung, adj. [clunsu, Sax.[ Wafted with leannefs; lhrunk 

up with cold. 

CLUSTER, n.f. [clyyrcn, Sax. klijler, Dutch.] 

2. A bunch; a number of things of the fame kind growing or 
joined together. 

Grapes will continue frefh and moift all winter, it }ou 
hang them clujler by chjler in the roof of a warm room. Bacon. 

A fwelling knot is rais’d ; 

Whence, in fhort fpace, itfelf the clujler fhows, 

And fronrearth’s moifture, mixt with fun-beams, grows. 
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The fliline corpufcles of one liquor do vafioiifly a 3 upon 
the tinging corpufcles of another, fo as to make maiiv of t£ 
..flociate into a clujler, whereby two tranfparent liquors mav 
compofe a coloured one. avi.Wr ol 

An elm was near, to whofe embraces led, 

The curling vine her fwelling clujlers fpread’ p GPe 

2. A number of animals gathered together. 

As bees 

Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 
In clujlers. Milton's Paradife Loji, b.\. /. 7 - x 

There with their clafping feet together clung, * 1 ‘ 

And a long clujler from the laurel hung. Dryden's /. En , 

3 " A body of people colledled : ufed in contempt. 

We lov’d him; but like beafts 
Ana coward nobles, gave way to your clujlers , 

Who did hoot him out o’ th’ city. ' Shake]}. Cdriolanus. 
My friend took his ftation among a clujler of mob, who 
were making themfelves merry with their betters. Addifon. 

To Clu ster. v.n. [from the noun.] To grow in bunches; 
to gather themfelves into bunches, to congregate. 

Forth flourifh’d thick the clujlering vine. Milt. Par. Lof. 

Great father Bacchus to my fong repair ; 

F or clujlering grapes are thy peculiar care. Dryd. Virg. Geor. 

Or from the foreft, falls the clujler d fnow. 

Myriads of gems, that in the waving gleam 
Gay-twinkle as they fcatter. Thomfon's Winter, l 790. 

To Clu'ster. v. a. To colledl any thing into bodies. 

Cluster-grape, n.f [from clujler and grape. ] 

I he fmall black grape is by feme called the currant, or 
clujler-grape ; W'hich I reckon the forwardeft of the black 
fort. Mortimer's Flusbandry . 

Clustery, adj. [from clujler.] Growing in clufters. 

To CLUTCH. v. a. [Of uncertain etymology.] 

1. To hold in the hand ; to gripe; to grafp. 

Is this a dagger I fee before me, 

The handle tow’rd my hand ? Come, let me clutch thee. 

Shakejpeare’ s Macbeth. 

They, 

Like moles within us, heave and caft about 5 
And, ’till they foot and clutch their prey. 

They never cool. Herbert. 

A man may fet the poles together in his head, and clutch 
the whole globe at one intelledlual grafp. Collier on Thought. 

2. To contract ; to double the hand, fo as to feize and hold 
faft. 

Not that I have the power to clutch my hand, 

When his fair angels would falute my palm. Shak. K. John . 

Clutch, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The gripe; grafp; feizure. 

2. Generally, in the plural, the paws, the talons. 

It was the hard fortune of a cock to fall into the clutches of 
a cat. L'EJlrange, Fab. ii. 

3. Hands, in a fenfe of rapacity and cruelty. 

Your greedy flav’ring to devour. 

Before ’twas in your clutches pow’r. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 2 , 

Set up the covenant on crutches, 

’Gainft thofe who have us in their clutches. Hudibras, p. iii. 

I muft have great leifure, and little care of myfelf, if I ever 
more come near the clutches of fuch a giant. Stillingfeet. 

A CLUTTER, n.f. [See Clatter.] A noife ; a buftle; 
a bufy tumult; a hurry; a clamour. A low word. 

He faw what a clutter there was with huge, over-grown 
pots, pans, and fpits. L'EJlrange, Fab. 12c. 

The fav’rite child that juft begins to prattle, 

Is very humorfome, and makes great clutter, 

'Till he has windows on his bread and butter. King. 

Prithee, Tim, why all this clutter ? 

Why ever in thefe raging fits ? Swift. 

To Clu'tter. v. n. [from the noun.] To make a noife, or 
buftle. 

A Cly'ster. n.f An inje&ion into the anus. 

If nature relieves by a diarrhoea, without finking t he 
ftrength of the patient, it is not to be ftopt, but promoted 
gently by emollient clyjlers. Arbuthnot on Diet . 

To COACE'RVATE . v. a. [codcervo, Latin.] To heap up 

together. . 

The collocation of the fpirits in bodies, whether the fpirits 
be coacervate ordiffufed. Bacon's A at. Hijlory, 846. 

Coaceb va'tion. n.f. [from coacervate.] > The adl of heap- 
ing, or ftate of being heaped together. 

The fixing of it is the eqyal fpreading of the tangible parts, 
and the clofe coacervation of them. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory. 

COACH, n.f [coche, Fr. kotezy, among the Hungarians, by 
whom this vehicle is faid to have been invented. Minjhew.] 
A carriage of pleafure, or ftate, diftinguifhed trom a chariot 

by having feats fronting each other. 

Bafilius attended former in a coach , to carry her abroad to 
fee fo me Iports. Sidney , b. n. 

- A better would you fix ? 

Then give humility a coach and fix. Pope s EJfay on .an. 
Suppofe that laft week my coach was within an inch o ove. 

• 1 turning 
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turning 

horfes. 


in a fmooth even way, 


and drawn by very gentle 

Swft . 

To Coach, v. c. [from the noun.] To carry in a coach. 

The needy poet fticks to all he meets, 

Coach'd, carted, trod up on ; now loofe, now fait, 

And carry’d off in fome dog’s tall at laft. Pope s Un..aad. 
Coach-box. «./ [coach and te.j The teat on which the 

driver of the coach fits. . , 

Her father had two coachmen : when one was in die coach- 

ho,, if the coach fwung but the lead to one fide, fhe ufed 
t0 ft riek . Arbuthnot' s Hijlory of John Bull. 

Coach- h ire. n.f Money paid ^ the ufe of a hired coach. 
You exclaim as loud as thofe that pun e, , 

For feraps and coach-hire, a young noble s plavs. Dryden. 
My expences in coach-hire make no fmall article, ^pa.ator. 
Coach-house, n.f [conch and heufe.] The houfe in which the 
coach is kept from the weather. 

Let him lie in the liable or the coach-houfe. 

Coach-maker, n.f [coach and maker.] I he artificer w oe 

trade is to make coaches. 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 

Made by the joyner, Squirrel, or old Grub, 

Time out of mind, the fairies coach-makers. Shakejpeare. 
Take care of your wheels: get a new fett bought, and 
urobably the coacb-maktr will coniider you. . Swift. 

Coach-man. n.f. [ coach and man.] 1 he driver of a coach. 
She commanded her trembling coachman to drive her chanot 
near the body of her king South. 

To COA/CT. n. [from con and akl.J To aft together ; to 

act in concert. 

But if I tell how thefe two did coaFt , 

Shall I not lie in publilhing a truth ? Shakejpeare. 

Coa'ction. n.f [coaclus, Lat.] Compuifion ; force, either 
reftraining or impelling. 

It had the paffions in perfedl fubjeciion ; and though its 
command over them was perluafive and political, yet it had 
the force of coadlion , and defpotical. Souths Sermons. 

Coa'ctive. adj. [from coadi.] 

1 Having the force of reftraining or impeding; compulfory ; 
reftrifftive. 

Fhe Levitical priefts in the old law, never arrogated unto 
themfelves any temporal or coaPiive power. Raleigh's Ejfays. 
2 . A&ing in concurrence. Gbfolete. 

Imagination, 

With what’s unreal thou coaPhve art. Shakep. Winter's Tale. 
Coadju'ment. n.f. [from con and adjumentum, Latin.] Mu- 
tual affiftance. Didl. 

Coadju'tant. n.f [from con and adjuto.] Helping; co- 
operating. 

Thracius coadjutant , and the roar 
Of fierce Euroclydon. Philips. 

Coad u'tor. n.f [from con and adj utor, Latin.] 

1. A fellow- helper ; an aftiftant ; an afiociate ; one engaged in 
the affiftance of another. 

I fhould not fucceed in a projecl, whereof I have had no 
hint from my prcdeceffors the poets, or their feconds or coad- 
jutors the criticks. Dryden's Juv. Dedication. 

Away the friendly coadjutor flies. Garth's Difpenfary . 
A gown man of a different make. 

Whom Pallas, once Vaneffa’s tutor. 

Had fix’d on for her coadjutor. Swift. 

2. In the canon law, one who is empowered or appointed to 
perform the duties of another. 

A bifhop that is unprofitable to his diocefe ought to be de- 
pofed, and no coadjutor affigned him. Aylijfes Par ergon. 

CoadjuVancy. n.f. [from con and adjuvo, Lat.] Help; con- 
current help ; contribution of help; co-operation. 

Cryftal is a mineral body, in the difference of ftones, made 
of a lentous percolation of earth, drawn from the moft pure 
and limpid juice thereof, owing to the coldnefs of the earth 
fome concurrence and coadjuvancy, but not immediate deter- 
mination and efficiency. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b ii. 

CoadunVtion. n.f. [from con, ad, unitio , Lat.] The con- 
junction of different fubftances into one mafs. 

Bodies feem to have an intrinfick principle of, or corrup- 
tion from, the coadunition of particles endued with contrary 
qualities. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

T o COAGME'NT. v. a. [from con and agmen , Lat.] To 
congregate or heap together. I have only found the participle 
in ufe. 

Had the world been coagmentcd from that fuppofed fortuitous 
jumble, this hypothefis had been tolerable. Glanv. Scepji c. 20. 
Coagmenta'tion. n.f. [from coagment ] Collection, or coa- 
cervation into one mafs ; union; conjunction. 

I he third part refts in the well joining, cementing, 
and coagmentation of words, when it is fmooth, gentle, and 
r fw f et ' . Benj. Johnfon's Difoveries. 

«-oa g.ularle. adj. [from coagulate.] That which is capable 
of concretion. 

Stones that are rich in vitriol, being often drenched with 
rani-water, the liquor will then extraCt a fine and tranfparent 
Jubilance, coagulable into vitriol. Boyle's Scept. Chym. 
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To COA'GULATE. v. a. [ccagulo, Lat.] To force into con- 
cretions ; as, by the affufion of fome other fub..ance, to tu. 

milk. - 

Roafted in wrath and hre, . 

And thus o’erfized with coagulate gore. Shahfp. Hanilet. 
Vivification ever coniifteth in fpirits attenuate, which tl 
cold doth congeal and coagulate Bacon s Nat. Hifory, N .b, • 
Bitumen is" found- in lumps, or coagulated mafes, m fome 
fprinns Woodward s Natural - Pijlory. 

P The milk in the ftomach of calves, which is coagulated by 
the runhet, is again diffolved and rendered fluid by the gall m 
the duodenum. Arbuthnot on Ancients. 

To COA'GULATE. v. n. To run into concretions, or conge- 


lations. 


Spirit of wine commixed with milk, a third part fpirit of 
wine, and two parts milk, coagulateth little, but mingleth ; 
and the fpirit fwims not above. < Bacon s P ryj. \.em. 

About the third part of the oil olive, which was driven over 
into the receiver, did there coagulate into a whitilh body, al- 
moft like butter. Boyle’s Hijlory of Fluidity . 

Coagula'tio . n. f [from coagulate.] - 

Concretion ; congelation ; the aCt of coagulating ; the itate 


1. 


of being coagulated. 

2. The body formed by coagulation. 

As the fubftance of coagulations is not merely faltne, no- 
thing diflolves them but what penetrates and relaxes at the 
lame time. Arb thnot on Aliments. 

Coa / g ulative. adj. [from coagulate.] I hat which has the 
power of caufing concretion, or coagulation. 

And to manifeft: yet further the coagulative power of them, 
we have fometimes in a minute arrefted the fluidity of new 
milk, and turned it into a curdled lubftance, only by dex- 
teroufly mingling with it a few drops of good oil of vitriol. 

Boyle’s Hijlory of Firmnefs. 

Coagula'tor. n.f [from coagulate.] 1 hat which caules 
coagulation. 

Coagulators of the humours are thofe things which expel 
the moft: fluid parts, as in the cafe of incraflating, or thick- 
ening ; and by thofe things which fuck up fome of the fluid 
parts, as abforbents. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

COAL. n.f. [col, Sax. kol. Germ, hole, Dut. kul, Danifli.] 

1. The common fulfil fewel. 

Coal is a black, fulphurous, inflammatory matter, dug out 
of the earth, ferving for fewel. It is ranked among the mi- 
nerals, and is common in Europe, though the Lnglifh coal is 
of moft repute. One fpecies of pit-coal is called cannel , or 
canole coal, which is found in the northern counties ; and is 
hard, gloffy and light, apt to cleave into thin flakes, and, 
when kindled, yields a continual blaze ’till it be burnt out. 

Chambers . 

Coals are folid, dry, opake, inflammable fubftances, found 
in large ftrata, fplitting horizontally more eafily than in any 
other direction ; of a gloffy hue, foft and friable, not fufible, 
but eafily inflammable, and leaving a large refiduum of afhes. 

Hill on Fojfils . 

But age, enforc’d, falls by her own confent ; 

As csals to allies, when the fpirit’s fpent. Denham. 

We jfhall meet with the fame mineral lodged in coals , that 
elfewhere we found in marie. Woodward’ s Nat. Hijlory. 

The cinder of burnt wood, charcoal. 

Whatfoever doth fo alter a body, as ’it returneth not again 
to that it was, may be called alteratio major ; as when cheefe 
is made of curds, or coals of wood, or bricks of earth. Bacon . 

3. Fire ; any thing inflamed or ignited. 

You are no furer, no. 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice. 

Or hailftones in the fun Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

The rage of jealoufy then fir’d his foul, 

And his face kindled like a burning coal. Dryd Fables 

You 

Have blown this coal betwixt my lord and me. Sh. H. VIII. 

To Coal. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To burn wood to charcoal. 

Add the tinner’s care and coft, in buying the wood for this 
fervice, felling, framing, and piling it to be burnt; in fetch- 
ing the fame when it is coaled, through fuch far, foul, and 
cumberfome ways. Carew' s Survey of Cornwall 

2. To delineate with a coal. 

Marvailing, he coaled out rhimes upon the wall, near 
to the pidture. . Camden’s Remains. 

Coal-black, adj. [coal and black.] Black in the hic-heft de- 
gree ; of the colour of a coal. 

As burning iEtna, from his boiling flew, 

Doth belch out flames, and rocks in pieces broke. 

And ragged ribs of mountains molten new, 

En wrapt in coal-black clouds and filthy fmoak. Fairy Queen 
Ethiopians and negroes become coal-black from fuliginous 
efflorefcencies, and comple&ional tinHures. Brown’s Vul. Err. 

Coal-black his colour, but like jet it Ihone • 

His legs and flowing tail were white alone. * Dryden. 

Coal-box. n. f. [coal and box.] A box to carry coals to the 
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Leave a pail of dirty water, a coal-boy , a bottle, a broom ; 
and fuch other unfightly things. Swift. 

Coal-mine. n. f. foal and mined] A mine in which coals are 
dug ; a coal-pit. 

Springs are injurious to land, that flow from coalmines. 

Mortimer' s Husbandry. 
Coal-pit. n.f [from coal and pit.'] A pit made in the earth, 
generally to a great depth, for digging coals. 

A leaf of the polypody kind, found in the finking of a 
coalpit. IVcodivard on Foffiils. 

Coal-stone, n.f. [coal and /lone.'] A fort of cannel coal. 

' See Coal. 

Coal-Jlone flames eafily, and burns freely ; but holds and en- 
dures the fire much longer than coal. IVoodward on Foff.ls. 
Coal-work, n.f [coal work.] A coalery ; a place where 
coals are found. 

There is a vaft treafure in the old Englifh, from whence 
authors may draw conftant fupplies ; as our officers make their 
fureft remits from the coal-works and the mines. Felton. 

Co'alery. n.f [from coal.] A place where coals are dug. 
Two fine ftalaXitae were found hanging from a black ffone, 
at a deferted vault in Benwell coa’ery. Woodward on FoJJils. 
To COALE SCE, v. n. [ coalefco , Latin.] 

1 . To unite in maffes by a fpontaneous approximation to each 
other. 

When vapours are raifed, they hinder not the tranfparcncy 
of the air, being divided into parts too fmall to caufe any re- 
flexion in their fuperiicies ; but when they begin to coalefce , 
and conffitute globules, thofe globules become of a convenient 
fize to reflect fome colours. Newton's Opt. 

2. To grow together ; to join. 

Coalescence, n.f [from coalefe.] The aX of coalefcing; 
concretion ; union. 

CoaliTion. n.f [from coalefco coahtum , Latin.] Union in 
one mafs or body; conjunXion of feparate parts in one 
whole. 

The world’s a mafs of heterogeneous confidences, and every 
part thereof a coalition of diftinguifhable varieties. Glanv. Scepf. 

In the fir ft coalition of a people, their profpeX is not great . 
they provide laws for their prefect exigence and convenience. 

Hale's Common Law of England. 
’Tis neceflary that thefe fquandered atoms fhould convene 
and unite into great maffes : without fuch a coalition the chaos 
muft have reigned to all eternity. Bentley. 

Co'aly. adj. [from coal.] Containing coal. 

Or coaly Tine, or ancient hallow’d Dee. Mi ton. 

Coapta'tion. n.f [from con and apto , Lat ] The adjuft- 
ment of parts to each other. 

In a clock the hand is moved upon the dial, the bell is 
ftruck, and the other aXions belonging to the engine are per- 
formed by virtue of the fize, fhape, bignefs, and coaptation of 

the feveral parts. Boyle s Sce P- ^yf 1 ' 

The fame method makes both profe and verfe beautifu., 

which confifts in the judicious coaptation and ranging of the 
words . Broome on the Odyffiey. 

To COA'RCT. -y. a. [coartlo, Latin.] 

1 . To ftraighten ; to confine into a narrow compak. 

2. To contraX power. _ , a 

If a man coarfls himfelf to the extremity of an aX, he mult 

blame knd impute it to himfelf, that he has thus coaled or 
ftraightened himfelf fo far. Ayhffie s Paieigon. 

Coarcta'tion. n. f. [from coarft.] 
i. Confinement; reftraint to a narrow fpace. 

The greateft winds, if they have no garOaUm, orbtow 
not hollow, give an interiour found. bacons Nat. HJl y. 

2 ’ C StraTghten tile artery never fo much, provided the fides ^cf it 
do not meet , the vefl'el will continue to be* below^or ^ be- 
yond the coardlation. J 

3/ “n°k ! o C ppo y ied not only to coaflion, but alfo to c, 
araaiion , or determination to one. Bramh. agmnjl Hobbs. 

COARSE, adj. 


oah. 


1. 

2 . 

3- 

4 - 


Not refined; not feparated from impurities or bafer parts. 

I feel T 

Of what coarfe metal ye are molded. Shak£ t - Henry VIIL 
Not foft or fine : ufed of cloath, of winch the threads 

large. . . 

Rude; uncivil; rough of manners. 

Orofs ; not delicate. . 

’Tis not the coarfer tye of human law ^ 

That binds their peace. 

5. Inelegant; rude; unpoliflicd. nrefumin* to copy, 

Praife of Virgil is againft myfelf, for P r * f ° Dry d. In. 

in my coarfe Englifh, his beautifu expr , . Qn 

6. Unaccomplilhcd ; unfinifhed by art or ed r ' em6te from 

Practical rules may be uleful to fuch “ afe ob | ired to 
advice, and to coarfe praa.tioners, ^JbJtbmt m M merits. 
make ufe of. 

n Mean ; not nice ; not elegant ; vile. 

Ill confort, and a coarfe perfume, Rc f conim „. 

Diffirace the delicacy of a teait. 
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A coarfe and ufelefs dunghill weed, 
k ix’d to one fpot, to rot juft as it grows. Otway's Orpin 
From this coarfe mixture of ter reft rial parts, 

Defire and fear by turns poflefs their hearts. Drydcn's Mn. 
Co'arsi-l y. adv. [from coarfe.] 

1. Without finenefs ; without refinement. 

2. Meanly ; not elegantly. , 

John came neither eating nor drinking, but fared coarfely 
and poorly, according to the apparel he wore. Br. Ful. Err. 

3. Rudely ; not civilly. 

The good cannot be too much honoured, nor the bad too 
coarfely ufed. Dry den's Fables , Preface. 

4. Inelegantly. 

Be pleafed to accept the rudiments of Virgil’s poetry, 
coarfely tranflated ; but which yet retains fome beauties of the 
author. • Drydeii s Virgil * Dedication. 

Co'arseness. n. f. [from coarfe.] 

1 . Impurity ; unrefined ftate. 

Firft know the materials whereof the glafs is made ; then 
confider what the reafon is of the coarfencjs or dearnefs. Bat. on. 

2. Roughnefs ; want of finenefs. 

3. Groilnefs ; want of delicacy. 

’Tis with friends (pardon the coarfenefs of the illuftration) 
as with dogs in couples ; they fhould be of the fame fize. 

L’Eji range. Fable 25. 

4. Roughnefs ; rudenefs of manners. 

A bafe wild olive he remains ; 

The fhrub the coarfenefs of the clown retains. Garth's Ovid. 

5. Meannefs; want of nicety. 

Confider the penurioufnefs of the Hollanders, the coarfenefs 
of their food and raiment, and their little indulgences of plea- 
fure. Addifn on the War. 

COAST, n.f [cojle, Fr. cojla, Latin.] 

1. The edge or margin of the land next the fea; the fhore. 
It is not ufed for the banks of lefs waters. 

He fees in Englifh fhips the Holland coafl. Dryden. 

2 . It feems to be taken by Newton for fide, like the French cojle. 

Some kind of virtue, lodged in fome fides of the cryftal, 
inclines and bends the rays towards the coajl , of unufual re- 
fraXion ; otherwife the rays would not be refraXed towards 
that coaft rather than any other coajl , both at their incidence 
and at their emergence, fo as to emerge by a contrary fitua- 
tion of the coajl. Newton's Opt. 

3. The Coast is clear. A proverbial expreffion. Ihe danger 
is over ; the enemies have marched oft. 

Going out, and feeing that the coajt was clear, Zelmane 
difmifled Mufidorus. Sidney. 

The royal fpy, when now the coajl was clear, 

Sought not the garden, but retir’d unfeen. Dryden. 

To Coast, v. n. [from the noun.] T o fail clofc by the coaft ; 

to fail within fight of land. 

But fteer my veftel with a fteady hand, ^ 

And coafl a'ong the fhore in fight of land. Dryden' s J irgil. 
The antients coajled only in their navigation, feldom taking 
the open fea. . Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Coast, v. a. To fail by ; to fail near to. __ 

Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander, not knowing the 
compafs, was fain to coajl that fhore. Brown's Vulg. Err ours. 

7 he o-reateft entertainment we found in coajhng it, were 
the feveral profpeXs of woods, vineyards, meadows, and corn- 
fields which lie on the borders of it. Addijon on Italy. 

Co'aster. n.f. [from coajl] He that fails timoroufly near 

the fhore. , c 

In our fmall fkiff we muft not launch too rar , 

We here but coajlers , not difcov’rers are. Dryd. ‘Lyran. Love. 

COAT, n.f [cotte, Fr. cotta, Italian.] 

^HVwas^rmed with a coat of mail, and the weight of the 

coat was five thoufand fhekels of bials. 1 XV ^1 

The coat of many colours they brought to their father, and 
faid, this have we found : know now whether^ be^thy Ions 

2. Petticoat’; the habit of a boy in his infancy / the lower part 

of a woman’s drefs. . ri„ 

A friend's younger fon, a child in coats, was not 

brought to his book. . c , 

- hi ‘ 4 i" ** **££& ES 

dlrea Men be minding their pray’rs. 

And not among ladies, to give themlelves ans ‘ J 

4. The hair or fur of a beaft ; the covering of any animal. 

Their nakednefs with (kins of beads; or flam, 

Giveyour horfe fome powder of brimft^ _ ^ 

it will make his coat lie nne.^ 

You have given us mine 

In lufeious ftreams, and lent us your own cca, 

Againft the winter s cold. J 5. Any 
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5 - A JVetye if iefentd" iTZTcZ or fkins. P^atn 
The optick nerves have their medullary parts terminating 


eye, 


• Amber is a nodule, invefted with a 

6. That on which the enfigns armorial are portrayed. 

The herald of love’s mighty king. 

In whole coat armour richly are difplay d _ c . /- 
All forts of flowers the which on earth do fpnng. p f 
Cropp’d are the flower-de-luces in your arms ; 

Of England's coat one half is cut away. 4 bakefp. Hen. VI. 
At each trumpet was a banner bount , 

Which, waving in the wind, difplay d at large 

Their maker’s coat of arms and knightly charge. Dryden. 
To Coat. v. a. [from the noun.] I o cover; to inve ; 

overfpread : as, to coat a retort ; to coat a ceiling. 

To COAX. v. a. To wheedle ; to flatter ; to humour. A 

low word. _ , 

The nlirfe had changed her note ; for flie was then muz- 
zling and coaxing the child; that’s a good dear, fays Ihe. 
b * L Eft range. 

I coax ! I wheedle ! I’m above it. Farquhar's Re.r. Officer. 
Coaxer. n.f [from the verb ] A wheedler ; afiatterei. 

Cob. A word often ufed in the compofition ot low terms ; 

corrupted from cop, Sax. kopf. Germ, the head or to P- 
Cob. n f A fort of fea-fowl; called alfo fea-cob. Philips. 
Co'balt. n.f A marcafite frequent in Saxony. 

Co alt is plentifully impregnated with arfenick ; contains 
copper and fome filver. Being fublimed, the flores are ot a blue 
colour: thefe German mineralifts call zaffir. Woodward. 

Cobalt is a denfe, compaX, and ponderous mineral, very 
bright and fhining, and much refembling fome of the antl “ 
monial ores t is found in Germany, Saxony, Bohemia, an 
England; but ours is a poor kind. . From cobalt are pro- 
duced the three forts of arfenick, white, yellow, and red ; as 
alfo Zaffire and fmalt. Hill onFoffils . 

To CO'BBLE. v. a. [ kobler , Danifh.] 

1. To mend any thing coarfely : ufed generally of (hoes. 

If you be out, fir, I can mend you Why, fir, cobble 

Shakefp. Jii.ius Cajar • 

They’ll fit by th’ fire, and prefume to know 
What’s done i’ th’ capitol ; making parties ftrong. 

And feeble fuch as ftand not in their liking. 

Below their cobb ed fhoes. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Many underlayers, when they could not live upon their 
trade, have raifed themfelves from cobbling to fluxing. L'Ejlr. 

2 . To do or make any thing clumfily, or unhandily. 

RejeX the naufeous praifes of the times : 

Give thy bafe poets back their cobbled rhimes. Dryden. 
Believe not that the whole univerfe is mere bungling and 
blundering, nothing effeXed for any purpofe or defign, but all 
ill -favouredly cobbled and jumbled together. Bentley. 

Co'bbler. n.f [from cobble] 

1. A mender of old fhoes. 

Not many years ago it happened that a cobbler had the 
calling vote for the life of a criminal. Addifon on Italy. 

2. A clumfy workman in general. 

What trade are you ? — 

Truly, fir, in refpeX of a fine workman, I am but, as you 
would fay, a cobbler. Shakefpeare's Julius Crefar. 

3. In a kind of proverbial fenfe, any mean perfon. 

Think you the great prerogative t’ enjoy 
Of doing ill, by virtue of that race ; 

As if what we efteem in cobblers bafe. 

Would the high family of Brutus grace. Dryd. Juv. 3 
Co'biRons. n.f. [cob and iron.] Irons with a knob at the 
upper end. 

The implements of the kitchen; as fpits, ranges, cobirons , 
and pots. Bacon's Phyf Rem. 

Cobi / shop. n. f. [con and bijhop.] A coadjutant bifliop. 

Valerius, advanced in years, and a Grecian by birth, not 
qualified to preach in the Latin tongue, made ufe of Auftin as 
a cobi/hop , for the benefit of the church of Hippo. Ayliffie. 
Co'bnut. n.f. [cob and nut.] 

1. See Hazel, of which it is a fpecies. 

2. A boy’s game ; the conquering nut. 

Co'bswan. n.f [cob, head, and fwan .] The head or leading 
fwan. 

I’m not taken 

With a cob fwan, or a high-mounting bull. 

As foolifli Leda and Europa were. Ben. Johnfon's Catiline . 
Co'bweb. n.f. [kopweb, Dutch.] 

I. The web or net of a fpider. 

The lucklefs Clarion, 

With violent fwift flight, forth carried 
Into the curfed cobweb , which his foe 
Had framed for his final overthrow. Spenfer. 

Is (upper ready, the houfe trimmed, rufhes ftrewed, and 
nhmbs (wept. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

1 ne fpider went into the houfe of a burgher, and fell pre- 




Hudibras, p. 
d he broke 
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fentiy to her net-work of drawing fjj 

2. Any fnare, or trap; implying inf.dioufnefs ' and weaknefs. 

" For he a rope of fand coulu twiit, 

As tough as learned Sorbonift; 

And weave fine cobwebs fit for fcull 

That’s empty, when the moon is full. 

Chronology 'at beft is hut a ed-weo 'law, and he brok 
through it with his weight. Dryden s DOnat. A*. 

Laws are like cobwebs, which may catch fmall 
let wafps and hornets break through. J 

Co'coa. n.f See Cacao. All nl ants or 

CocciVerous .adj. [from and fero,Ut ] A11 P^° r 

trees are fo called that have berries. 

Co'chineal. n.f [cochinilla. Span, a woodloufe.j 

An infea gathered upon the ofuntia, and dried , from 

which a beautiful red colour is extrafled. SrrPW f orm I 

Co'CHLEARY. adj. [from cochlea, Lat. a fere w.] Sciewtoim, 

in the form of a ferew. . r . „ i 

That at St. Dennis, near Paris, hath wreathy fpires, and 

cochlear, turnings about it, which agreeth with the defcnption 
of the unicorn’s horn in iElian. Brown s Vulgar hrrour . 

Co'chleated. adj. [from cochlea, Lat ] Ot a (crewed 01 tu 

binated form. . „ , _ . c 

Two pieces of ftone, ftruck forth of the cavity of the 

umbilici of fliclls, of the fame fort with the foregoing : they 
are of a cochleated figure. IVoodward on Fojftls. 

COCK, n.f [cocc, Saxon ; coq, French.] 

1. The male to the hen ; a domeftick fowl, remarkable for his 
gallantry, pride, and courage. 

Cocks have great combs and fpurs ; hens, little or none. 

Bac ns Natu' al Hijlory , N°. S5. 

True cocks o’ th’ game, 

That never alk for what, or whom, they fight ; 

But turn ’em out, and (hew ’em but a foe, 

Cry liberty, and that’s a caufe of quarrel. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 

The careful hen 
Calls all her chirping family around, 

Fed and defended by the fearlefs each Thomfort s Spring . 

2. The male of any fmall birds. 

He was confirmed in this by obferving, that calves and 
philofophers, tygers and ftatefmen, cock fparrows and coquets, 
exaXly refemble one another in the formation ct the pineal 
gland. Arhuth. and Pope's Mart Serib. 

3. The weathercock, that {hews the direXion ol the wind by 
turning 

You cataraXs and hurricanoes fpout, 

’Till you have drench’d our fteeples, drown’d the cocks! 

Shakefpeare's King Bear a 

4. A fpout to let out water at will, by turning the ftop. 

When every room 

Hath blaz’d with lights, and bray’d with minftrelfy, 

I have retir’d me to a wafteful cock , 

And fet mine eyes at flow. Shakefpeare' s Timon . 

It were good there were a little cock made in the belly of 
the upper glafs. Bacon' s Natural Hijtoiy, N°. 16. 

'1 hus the fmall jett, which hafty hands unlock, 

Spirts in the gard’ner’s eyes who turns the cock. Pope's Dune. 

5. The notch of an arrow. 

6. The part of the lock of a gun that ftrikes with the flint. [From 
cocca, Ital. the notch of an arrow. Skinner . Perhaps from 
the aXion, like that of a cock pecking.] 

With hafty rage he {hatch’d 
His gunfhot, that in holders watch’d. 

And bending cock, he levell’d full 

Againft th’ outfide of Talgol’s fkull. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 2 i 
A feven-fhot gun carries powder and bullets for feven 
charges and difeharges. Under the breech of the barrel is one 
b»x for the powder; a little before the lock another for the 
bullets ; behind the cock a charger, which carries the powder 
from the box to a funnel at the further end of the lock. Grew. 

7. A conquerour ; a leader ; a governing man. 

Sir Andrew is grown the cock of the club fince he left us. 

Addifon s Spectator, N°. 130. 
My fchoolmafter call’d me a dunce and a fool ; 

But at cuffs I was always the cock of the fchool. Swift „ 

8. Cockcrowing; a note of the time in a morning. 

We were caroufing ’till the fecond cock. Shakef Macbeth . 

He begins at curfew, and goes ’till the firft cock. Shakefp. 

9. A cockboat ; a fmall boat. 

They take view of all flzed cocks , barges, and fiflherboats 

hovering on the coaft. Carew's Survey of Cormval. 

The fifhermen that walk upon the beach. 

Appear like mice; and yond tall anchoring bark, 
Diminifh’d to her cock ; her cock , a buoy, 

Almoft too fmall for fight. Shakefp. King Lear . 

10. A fmall heap of hay. [Properly cop.] 

As foon as the dew is off the ground fpread the hay again, 

and turn it, that it may wither on the other fide : then handle 
it, and, if you find it dry, make it up into cocks. Mortimer . 

11. The form of a hat. [From the comb of the cock.] 

You may fee many a fmart rhetorician turning his hat 

in 
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in his hands, moulding it 


into fcveral different cocks. 
Addijon’s Spectator, N°. 408. 

Chambers. 


2 . 


3 
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12. The ftyle or gnomon of a dial. 

1 3. The needle of a balance. 

14. Cock on the Hoop. Triumphant ; exulting. 

Now I am a frifker, all men on me look ; 

"V v h at fholild I do but fet cock on the hoop f Camden! s Remains. 

* ou 11 make a mutiny among my guefts ! 

\ ou will let cock a hoop ! Shakejp. Romeo and Juliet. 

For Hudibras, who thought h’ had won 
The field, as certain as a gun, 

And having routed the whole troop, 

With victory was cock a hoop. Hudibras , p. i. cant. 3. 

To Cock, v a. [from the noun ] 

I. To fet eredf ; to hold bolt upright, as a cock holds his head. 
This is that mufcle which performs the motion fo often 
mentioned by the Latin poets, when they talk of a man's 
cocking his nofe, or playing the rhinoceros. Addifons Sped!. 
Our Lightfoot barks, and cocks his ears ; 

O’er yonder ftile fee Lubberkin appears. Gay s Fajiorals. 

Dick would cock his nofe in fcorn, 

But T om was kind and loving. Swift. 

1 o fet up the hat with an air of petulance and pertnefs. 

Dick, who thus long had paliive fat, 

Here ftrok’d his chin and cck’d his hat. Prior . 

An alert young fellow cock’d his Hat upon a friend of his 
who entered. Addifons Spectator, N°. 403. 

To mould the form of the hat. 

T o fix the cock of a gun ready for a difcharge. 

Some of them holding up their piftols cocked, near the door 
of the houfe, which they kept open. Dryd. Dcdicat. Ain. 
5. To raife hay in fmall heaps. 

Sike mirth in May is meeteft for to make, 

Or furnmer fhade, under the cocked hay. Spenfers P of or ah. 
To Cock. v. n. 

1. To ftrut; to hold up the head, and look big, or menacing, 

or pert. 

Sir F opling is a fool fo nicely writ, 

The ladies would miftake him for a wit ; 

And when he fings, talks loud, and cocks, would cry, 

I vow, methinks, he’s pretty company. Dry den. 

Every one cocks and ftrutb upon it, and pretends to over- 
look us. Addijon's Guardian, N°. 108. 

2. To train or ufe fighting cocks. 

Cries out ’gainft cocking, fince he cannot bet. B. Jobnfn. 
Cock, in compofition, fignifies fmall or little. 

CockaTe. n.f [from cock.] A ribband worn in the hat. 

A Cockatrice, n.f. [from cock and attep, Sax, a ferpent.] 
A ferpent fuppofed to rife from a cock’s egg. 

They will kill one another by the look, like cockatrices. 

Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 
This was the end of this little cockatrice, of a king, that 
was able to deftroy thofe that did not efpy him firft. Bacon. 

This cockatrice is fooneft crufhed in the fhell ; but, if it 
grows, it turns to a ferpent arid a dragon. Taylor. 

My wife ! ’tis file, the very cockatrice ! Congr. Old Batchelor. 
Co'ckboat. n.f [cock and boat J A fmall boat belonging to 
a fhip. 

That invincible armada, which having not fo much as fired 
a cottage of ours at land, nor taking a cockboat of ours at 
fea, wandered through the wildernefs of the northern feas. 

Bacon on the Lf^ar with Spain. 
Did they, indeed, think it lefs difhonour to God to be like 
a brute, or a plant, or a cockboat , than to be like a man ? 

Stilling feeds Defence of Difc. on Rom. Idolatry. 
Co'ckbroath. n. f Broath made by boiling a cock. 

Diet upon fpoon-meats ; as veal or cockbroaths , prepared 
with French barley. Harvey on Conjumptions. 

Cockcro'wing. n.f. [cock and crow ] 1 he time at which 

cocks crow ; the morning. 

Ye know not when the m after of the houfe cometh; at 
even, or at midnight, or at the cockcnwing, or in the morn- 
j no Mar. xiii. 35. 

To Cocker, v . a. [ coquehncr , french J Fo cade; to fondle ; 

to indulge. . 

Moft 'children’s couflitutions are fpoiled by cockering and 
tendernefs. Locke on Education, Jeff. 4. 

He that will give his fon fugar-plums to make him learn, 
does but authorize his love of pleafure, and cocker up that pro- 
penfity which he ought to fubdue. Locke on Education, f. 5 2 * 
Bred a fondling and an heirefs ; 

Cocker’d by the fervants round, 

Was too good to touch the ground. Swift. 

Co'cker. n.f. [from cock.] One who follows the fpoit of 

cockfighting. 

Co'ckerel. n.f. [from cock.] A young cock. 

Which of them firft begins to crow ? • . 

The old cock ? — The cockerel. Shakefpea? e s Tcmpef , 

What wilt thou be, young cockerel, when thy Jpurs 
Are grown to fharpnefs ? Dryclen s Cleomenes. 

Co'cket. n.f. [Of uncertain derivation.] 

A feal belonging to the king’s cuftomhoufe: likewue a 
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fcroll of parchment, fealed and delivered bv the , 

the cuftomhoufe to merchants, as a warrant that t if 
thandize is entered. r mer- 

The greateft profit did arife by the codet of hides ; fofwToi 
and woollens were ever of little value in this kingdom dM 

Co™'''' n ' J ‘ [ ~* ^ A b2Ule - ntakch oi 

In cockfights, to make one cock more hardy, and the other 
more cowardly. Bacon's Natural tlijhry , N ” o ,o 

n„hr k he T 0nS °[ f ° 0tba11 and little 9 re- 

C °exultiT E ' and h ° r ^ ° n horfellack i triumphant j 
6* 

> Alma, they ftrenuoufiy maintain. 

Sits cockhorfe on her throne the brain. Prior 

COCKLE. n.J. [ coquille , French.] A fmall tefhceous fifh. * 

It is a cockle, or a walnut-fhell. Soak. Tam: of Shrew. 
VV e may, I think, from the make of an oyfter, or cockle 
rea fon ably conclude, that it has not fo many, nor lb quick 
fenfes, as a man. ' g 0 ^ 

1 hree common cockle {hells, out of gravel pits. JVodivard. 
Cockle-stairs, n.f. Winding or fpiral ftairs. Chambers. 

n 'f m [coccel, Saxon.] A weed that grows in corn. 
1 he fame with corn-rofe; a fpecies of Popp y. 

In foothing them we nourilb, ’gainft our fenate, 

The cockle of rebellion, infolence, fedition. Shakefpcare. 

Good feed degenerates, and oft’ obeys 
1 he foil’s difeale, and into cockle flrays. Donne. 

To Co'ckle. v.a. [from cockle.'] To contract Into wrinkles 
like the fhell of a cockle. 

Show’rs foon drench the camblet’s cockled grain. Gay. 

Co'cicled. adj. [from ccck.e.~\ Shelled ; or perhaps cochleate, 
turbinated. 

Love’s feeling is more feft and fenfible, 

Than are the tender horns of cockled fnails. Shakefpcare. 

Co'ckloft. n.J. [cock and loft.'] The room over the garret, 
in which fowls are iuppofed to rooft. 

If the loweft floors already burn. 

Cocklofts and garrets foon will take their turn. Dryd. Juv. 
My garrets, or rather my cocklofts indeed, are very indiffe- 
rently furnifhed ; but they are rooms to lay lumber in. Swift. 

Co'ckmaster. n.f [cock and mafer.] One that breeds 
game cocks. 

A cockrnafcr bought a patridge, and turned it among the 
fighting cocks. L’hjlrangc. 

Co ckmatch. n.f. [cock and match.] Cockfight for a prize. 
At the fame time that the heads of parties preferve 
towards one another an outward fhew of good breeding, their 
tools will not fo much as mingle together at a ccckmatch. 

Addifons Spectator, N y . 126. 
Though quail-fighting is what is moil taken notice of, they 
had doubtlefs cockmatches alfo. Arbuth. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

Co'ckney. n.f. [A word of which the original is much con- 
troverted. The F rench ufe an expreflion, Pais dc cocaigne, 
for a country of dainties. 

Paris ejl pour un riche un Pais de cocaigne. EGileau. 

Of this word they are not able to fettle the original. It ap- 
pears, whatever was its firft ground, to be very ancient, being 
mentioned in an old Normanno-Saxon poem : 

Far in fee by weft Spayng, 

Is a lond yhore cocayng. 

On which Dr. Hickes has this remark : 

Nunc coquin, coquine. Quse oiim apud Gallas otio, gulae & 
ventri deditos, ignavum, ignavam, defidiofum, defidiofam, feg- 
nem fignificabant. Hi ncurbanos utpote a rufticis Jaboribus ad 
vitam fedentariam, & quafi defidiofam avocatos pagani noftri 
olim cokaignes , quod nunc lcribitur cockneys , vocabant. Et 
poeta hie nofter in monachos Sc moniales, ut fegne genus 
hominum, qui defidiae dediti, ventri indulgebant, Sc coquina 
amatores erant, malevolentiflime invehitur, monafteria Sc mo- 
nafticam vitam in deferiptione terras cockainea , patabolice 
perftringens.] 

1. A native of London, by way of contempt. # 

So the cockney did to the eels, when fhe put them 1 th pa y 
a lj ve< Shakejp. King Liar. 



For who is fuch a cockney in his heart, 
Proud of the plenty of the fouthern part, 
To fcorn that union, by which we may 
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Boaft ’twas his countryman that writ this play. cr J e • 

The cockney, travelling into the country, is furprize^at 

many common practices of rural affairs. . . a 

2. Any effeminate, ignorant, low, mean, dcfpica e citizen, 
l am afraid thi! great lubber, the world w, l prove a 
ccc k„ey. Shakejp. Twelfv, Ntght. 

Co'ckpit. n.f. [cock and pit.] 

1 . The area where cocks fight. 

Can this cockpit hold 

The vafty field of France ? . SlakeNH enry ■ 

And now have I gained the cockpit of the web j om, 
and academy of arms, for many years. Howet s r >.a 

2. A place on the lower deck of a man of war, where ar . 
divifions for the purler, the furgeon, and his rn ^/ CKSCoMB , 
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^o'ck’scomb. n.f [cock and comb.] A plant. The fame w 


ith 


I ONSEWORT, which fee. 

Co'ck'shead. n.f. A plant, named alfo fainfom. 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe empalement 
rifes the pointal which afterwards becomes a crefted podj 
fometimes rough and full of feeds, ihaped like a kidney. I he 
flowers grow in a thick fpike. It is an abiding plant, an 
efteemed one of the beft forts of fodder for cattle. Miller. 

Co'ckshut. n f. [from cock and Jhut] 1 he dole of the even- 
ing, at which time poultry go to rooft. 

Surrey and himfelf. 

Much about cockfnut time, from troop to tioop. 

Went through the army. Shakefp. Richard III. 

Co'ckspur. n.J. [cock and fpur.] Virginian hawthorn. A 
fpecies of Medlar, which fee. 

Its large and beautiful flowers 'are produced in great bunches 
at the extremities of the branches ; and its fruit, which is 
ripe in autumn, makes a fine appearance, growing in great 
cl ufters; and is efteemed good food for deer. Miller. 

Co 'cksure. [from cock and fire.] Confidently certain ; with- 
out fear or diffidence. A word of contempt. 

We fteal, as in a caftle, cock fire. Shakefp. HenryVl. p. 'u 

I thought myfelf cockfure of his horfe, which he readily 
promifed me. Pope’s Letters. 

Cockswain, n.f [cogjypaine, Saxon.] The officer who 
has the command of the cockboat. Corruptly Coxon. 

Cockweed. n.f. [from cock and weed.] I he name of a plant, 
called alfo Dittander, or Pepperwort, which fee. 

Cocoa, n.f. [cacao! al. Span, and therefore more properly 
written cacao.] 

A fpecies of palm-tree, cultivated in moft of the inhabited 
parts of the Eaft and Weft Indies ; but thought a native of 
the Maldives. It is one of the moft ufeful trees to the inha- 
bitants of America. The bark of the nut is made into cor- 
dage, and the fhell into drinking bowls. The kernel of the 
nut affords them a wholefome food, and the milk contained in 
the fhell a cooling liquor. The leaves of the trees are ufed 
for thatching their houfes, and are alfo wrought into bafkets, 
and moft other things that are made of oiiers in Europe. 

Miller. 

The cacao or chocolate nut is a fruit of an oblong figure, 
much refembling a large olive in flze and fhape. It is com- 
pofed of a thin but hard and woody coat or fkin, of a dark 
blackifh colour ; and of a dry kernel, filling up its whole 
cavity, flefhy, dry, firm, and fattifh to the touch, of a dufky 
colour, an agreeable fmell, and a pleafant and peculiar tafte. 
It was unknown to us ’till the difeovery of America, where 
the natives not only drank the liquor made from the nuts, in 
the manner we do chocolate, but alfo ufed them as money. 
The tree is not very tall, but grows regularly, and is of a 
beautiful form, efpecially when loaded with its fruit. Its ftem 
is of the thicknefs of a man’s leg, and but a few feet in height; 
its bark rough, and full of tubercles ; and its leaves fix or 
eight inches long, half as much in breadth, and pointed at the 
ends. T he flowers ftand on the branches, and even on the 
trunk of the tree, in clufters, each having its own pedicle, an 
inch and fometimes lefs in length : they are fmall, of a yel- 
lowifh colour, and are fucceeded by the fruit, which is large 
and oblong, refembling a cucumber, five, fix, or eight inches 
in length, and three or four in thicknefs; and, when fully 
ripe, it is of a purple colour. Within the cavity of this fruit 
are lodged the cocoa nuts, ufually about thirty in number. 
This tree flowers twice or three times in the year, and ripens 
as many feries of fruits. Hill’s HiJlory of the Mat. Medica. 

Amid’ thofe orchards of the fun, 

Give me to drain the cocoa’s milky bowl. 

And from the palm to draw its frefhening wine. Thomfon. 
Coctile. adj. [coffins, Lat.] Made by baking, as a brick. 

CVction. n. f [coffio, Lat.] The a& of boiling. 

The dileafe is fometimes attended with expectoration from 
the lungs, and that is taken oft by a coffion and refolution of 
the feverifli matter, or terminates in fuppurations or a ?an- 
grene. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Co'dfish. \ n ‘ f' A fea fifh. 

COD n. f. [cobbe, Saxon.] Any cafe or hufk in which feeds 
are lodged. 

Thy corn thou there may’ft fafely fow, 

Where in full cods laft year rich peafe did grow. May's Virg. 

They let peafe lie in fmall heaps as they are reaped, ’till they 
find the hawm and cod dry. Motimer's Husbandry 

i o cod. *. [from the noun.] To inclofe in a cod. 

All codded grain being a deftroyer of weeds, an improver 
ot land, and a preparer of it for other crops. Mort. Husband. 
odders. n.f [from cod.] Gatherers of peafe. Diff 

Code. » f [ codex Latin.] 

t. A book. 1 

— . A book of the civil law. 

V/ e find m the Theodofian andjuftinian code the intereft 
of trade very well provided for. ArhuthJ PJJl 

indentures, cov nants, articles they draw, 
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Large as the fields themfclves ; and Idrger far i 

Than civil codes with all their glofies are. Popes 

Co'dicil. n. f [codicillus, Latin.] An appendage to a will. 
The man fufpc&s his lady’s crying, 

Was but to gain him to appoint her; . 

By codicil, a larger jointure. 1 nor. 

CodiYle. n.J'. [codille, Fr. codillo. Span.] A tc. m a om re 5 
when the game is won againft the player. . ^ 

She fees, and trembles at th’ approaching ill, ^ 

Juft in the jaws of ruin, and codille. Popes Rape of toe Lock. 
To CO'DLE. v. a. [coquo coffulo , Lat. Skinner.] To parboil 3 
to foften by the heat of water. 

Co'dling. n.f [from To codie ] An apple generally eodled, 

to be mixed with milk. - . 

In July come gill iflowers of all varieties, early pcaiS and 

plums in fruit, gennitings and codlings. ^ Bacon, Effay 4 ; * 
Their entertainment at the height, . ^ 

In cream and codlings rev’ling with delight. King j Cookery. 
He let it lie all winter in a gravel walk, fouth of a codling 
h ec jg e . Mortimer's Husbandry ; 

A codling, e’re it went his lip ill, 

Wou’d ftrait become a golden pippin. Swift . 

Coe'fficacy. n.f. [con and efficacia, Lat.J Th& power «f 
feveral things adting together to produce an cffcCL 

We cannot in general infer the efficacy of thofe ftars, or 
efficacy particular in medications. Brown s V ulgar Lrrours. 
ffi'ciency. n.f. [con and efficio, Latin ] Cooperation ; 
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the ftate of aiding together to fome fingle end. 

The managing and carrying on of this work, by the fpirits 
inftrumental coefficiency, requires, that they be kept together, 
without diftindtion or diffipation. • Glanville's Scepf. Sclent c 

Coefficient, n f'. [con and efficiens, Latin.] 

1 . That which unites its adtion with the a&ion ©f another. 

2. In algebra. 

Such numbers, or given quantities, that are put before 
letters, or unknown quantities, into which letters they are 
fuppofed to be multiplied, and fo do make a redFangle, or pro- 
duct with the letters ; as 4 a, bx , c xx' 3 where 4 is the coeffi- 
cient of 4 a j b of b x, and c of c xx. Chambers « 

3. In fluxions. 

The coefficient of any generating term (in fluxions) is thequan- 
tity arifing by the diviftoh of that term, by the generated 
quantity. Chambers. 

CoTliack Paffion. A diarrhea, or flux, that arifes from 
the indigeftion or putrefadlion of food in the ftomach 
and bowels, whereby the aliment comes away little altered 
from what it was when eaten, or changed like corrupted flank- 
ing flefh. Quincy. 

Coemption, n.f [coemptio, Lat.] The adt of buying up 
the whole quantity of any thing. 

Monopolies and coemption of wares for refale, where they 
are not reftrained, are great means to enrich. Bacon’s Effiays. 

Coe'qual. adj. [from con and equalis, Lat.] Equal; being in 
the fame ftate with another. 

Henry the fifth did fometime prophecy, 

If once he came to be a cardinal. 

He’ll make his cap coequal with the crown. Shak. Hen. VI. 

CoequaYity. n.f. [from coequal.] The ftate of being equal. 

T o COE'RCE. v. a. [coerceo, Latin.] To reftrain; to keep 
in order by force. 

Punifhments are manifold, that they may coerce this profli- 
gate fort. Ayliffie' s Parergon. 

CoeTcible. adj. [from coerce.] 

1. 1 hat may be reftrained. 

2. 1 hat ought to be reftrained. 

Coercion, n.f. [from coerce ] Penal reftraint; check. 

The coercion or execution of the fentence in ecclefiaftical 
courts, is only by excommunication of the perfon contuma- 
c ^°^ s * Hale's HiJlory of the Common Law . 

Government has coercion and animadverfion upon fuch as 
negledt their duty ; without which coercive power, all govern- 
^ ment is tooth! efe and precarious. South’s Sermons * 

Coe'rcive. adj. [from coerce. ] 

1. d hat which has the power of laying reftraint. 

All things on the fufface fpread, are bound 

By their coercive vigour to the ground ! Blackmorc . 

2. That which has the authority of reftraining by punifhment. 

for minifters to feek that themfelves might have coercive 
power over the church, would have been hardly conftrued. 

. r Hooker, Preface: 

I he virtues of a magiftrate or general, or a king, are pru- 
dence, counfel, active fortitude, coercive power, awful com- 
mand, and the cxercife of magnanimity, as well as juftice. 

r' / Dry den s juv. D edication ' 

Coesse NTiAt. adj. Inn and effintia, Latin.] Participating 
or the lame eficnce. r & 

i he Lord our God is but one God, in which indivifible 
unity we adore the father, as being altogether of himfelf; we 
a only that confubftantial word which is the fon : we blefs 
and magnify that ngfcmial fpirit eternally proceeding from 
both, which ,s the holy ghoft. Hooker, h v.f. 5 “ 

^ J Co essentiality® 
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Coessen i ia lit y. n. f [from coeffiential . ] Participation of 
the fame efl'ence. 

Coe i'a'neous. aclj . [ con and cctas, Latin ] 

1. Cf the fame age with another. Sometimes with to. 

Lve was old as Adam, and Cain their fon coetaneous unto 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours , b. i. c. 3. 
Every fault hath lome penal effedis, coetaneous to the adt. 

Government of the Tongue , 6. 

2. Sometimes with. 

I hrough the body every member fuftains another; and all 
__ :ire coetaneous , becaufe none can fubfift alone. Bentley s Serm. 
Coete'rn al. adj. [eon and aternus, Lat.] Equally eternal 
with another. 

Or of the eternal coeternal beam ! Milton's Paradife Lojl. 
Coete'rnally. adv. [from coeternal. J In a ftate of equal 
eternity with another. 

Arius had already difhonoured his coeternally begotten fon. 

Hooker , b.v.fi 52. 

Coete'rnity. n. f. [from co eternal.] Having exiftence from 
eternity equal with another eternal being. 

I he eternity of the Ton’s generation, and his cocternity and 
confubftantiality with the father, when he came down from 
heaven, and was incarnate. Hammond' s Fund. 

COEVAL, adj. [ coavus , Latin.] 

2. Of the fame age. 

Even his teeth and white, like a young flock. 

Coeval , and ne\y fhorn, from the clear brook 

Recent. Prior* 

2 . Of the fame age with another, followed by with. 

T his religion cannot pretend to be coeval ivitb mankind. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind \ 
The monthly revolutions of the moon, or the diurnal of 
the earth upon its own axis, by the very hypothefis are coequal 
with the former. Bentley's Sermons. 

Silence ! coeval with eternity ; 

Thou wert, e’re nature firft began to be : 

’Twas one vaft nothing all, and all flept faft in thee. Pope. 

3. Sometimes by to. 

Although we had no monuments of religion ancienter than 
idolatry, we have no reafon to conclude, that idolatrous reli- 
gion was coeval to mankind. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

CoeVal. n.f [from the adjediive.] A contemporary. 

As it were not enough to have outdone all your coevals in 
wit, you will excel them in good nature. Pope. 

Coe'vous. adj. [< coesvus , Lat] Of the fame age. 

Then it fhould not have been the firft, as fuppofing fome 
other thing coevous to it. South's Sermons. 

To Coexist, v. n. [con and exijlo, Latin.] 

1. To exift at the fame time. 

The three liars that coexijl in heavenly conftellations, are a 
multitude of liars. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Of fubllances no one has any clear idea, farther than of 
certain Ample ideas coexijling together. Locke . 

2. Followed by with. 

It is fufficient that we have the idea of the length of any 
regular periodical appearances, which we can in our minds 
apply to duration, with which the motion or appearance ne- 
ver coexijled. Bocae. 

Coexistence, n.f [from coexijl.'] 

1. Having exitlence at the fame time with another. 

The meafuring of any duration, by fome motion, depends 
not on the real coexijtence of that thing to that motion, or 
any other periods of revolution. Locke. 

2» More commonly followed by with. _ 

We can demonllrate the being of God's eternal ideas, and 
their coexijlence with him. Grcw's Cofmol. b. ii. c. 4. f 24. 
Coexistent, adj. [from coexijl . 1 

1. Having exiftence at the fame time with another, with /<?. _ 

To the meafuring the duration of any thing by time, it is 
not requifite that that thing fhould be coexijient^ to the motion 
we meafure by, or any other periodical revolution. Locke. 

2 . Sometimes with. 

This proves no antecedent neceflity, but coexifent with t ie 
a< c^. Bramh. Anfwer to Hobbs. 

Time is taken for fo much of infinite duration as .is co- 

exi/Unt ivitb the motions of the great bodies of the univerfe. 
J Locke s Works. 

All that one point is either future or pall, and no parts 
are coexifent or contemporary with it. Bentleys Sermons. 

To Coex i £ ; nd. v. a. [con and extendo, Lat.] I o extend 
to the fame fpace or duration with another. . , , , , 

Every motion is, in fome fort, extended with the body 
moved" Grew' s Cofmol. b. 11. c. 1 . f z. 

Coexte'nsiok. n.f. [from coextend) The afl or ftate of ex- 
tending to the fame fpace or duration with another. 

And though it be a fpirit, yet I find it is no inconvenience 

to have fome analogy, at leaft of emtenfm, with my body. 

Hales Origin of Mankind. 

CO'FFEE. n. f. [ It is originally Arabick, pronounced 
caheu by the 'Lurks, and cahuah by the Arabs.] The tiee is 
a fpecies of Arabick Jessamine, which fee. 

It is found to fucceed as well in the Caribbee iflands as m 
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their native place of growth : but whether the coffee produced 
m the Weft Indies will prove as good as that from Mocha in 
Arabia Felix., time will difeover. The berry brought from 
the Levant is moft efteemed ; and the berry, when ripe is 
iound as hard as horn. Hiller 

Coffee alfo denotes a drink prepared from the berries* 
very familiar in Europe for thefe eighty years, and amono- the 
1 urks for one hundred and fifty. Some refer the invention 
of coffee to the Perfians ; from whom it was learned, in the 
fifteenth century, by a mufti of Aden, a city near the mouth 
of the Red Sea, where it foon came in vogue, and palled 
from thence to Mecca, and from Arabia helix to Cairo. 
From Egypt the ufe of coffee advanced to Syria and Conftan- 
tinople. 1 hevenot, the traveller, was the firft who brought 
it into F ranee ; and a Greek fervant, called Pafqua, brought 
into England by Mr. Daniel Edwards, aTurky merchant, in 
1652, to make his coffee, firft fet up the profeflion of 
coffeeman, and introduced the drink among us ; though fome 
fay Dr. Harvey had ufed it before. Chambers. 

They have in Turky a drink called coffice, made of a 
berry of the fame name, as black as foot, and of a ftrong 
feent, but not aromatical ; which they take, beaten into pow- 
der, in water, as hot as they can drink it. This drink com- 
forteth the brain and heart, and helpeth digeftion. Bacon. 
To part her time ’twixt reading and bohea. 

Or o’er cold coffee trifle with the fpoon. Pope. 

Co'ffeehouse. n.f. [coffee and houfe.] A houfe of entertain- 
ment where coflee is fold, and the guefts are fupplied with 
news papers. 

At ten, from coffechoufe or play, 

Returning, flnifhes the day. Prior. 

It is a point they do not concern themfelves about, farther 
than perhaps as a fubjedt in a coffechoufe. Swift. 

Co'ffee man. n.f [coffee and man.'] One that keeps a coffee- 
houfe. 

Confider your enemies the Lacedemonians ; did ever you 
hear that they preferred a coffeeman to Agefilaus ? Addifon. 
Co'ffeepot. n.f. [coffee pot.] The covered pot in which 
coffee is boiled. 

CO'FFER. n.f [coppe, Saxon.] 

1. A cheft generally for keeping money. 

Two iron coffers hung on either fide, 

With precious metal full as they could hold. Fairy f$ucen. 

The lining of his coffers fhall make coats 
To deck our foldiers for thefe Irifh wars Shakefp. Rich. II: 
If you deftroy your governour that is wealthy, you muft 
chufe another, who will fill his coffers out of what is left. L’Efr. 

2. Treafure. 

He would difeharge it without any burthen to the queen’s 
offers , for honour fake. Bacon's Advice to hi l tiers. 

3. [In architecture.] A fquare depreflure in each interval be- 

tween the modillions of the Corinthian cornice, ufually filled 
with fome enrichment. Chambers. 

4. [In fortification.] A hollow lodgment acrofs a dry moat, 

from fix to feven foot deep, and from fixteen to eighteen 
broad ; the upper part being made of pieces of timber, railed 
two foot above the level of the moat ; which little elevation 
has hurdles laden with earth for its covering, and ferves as a 
parapet with embrafures. Chambers. 

To Co'ffer. v. a. [from the noun.] To treafure up in chefts. 
Treafure, as a war might draw forth, lo a peace fucceeding 
might coffer up. Bacon s Henry VII. 

Co'fferer of the King's Houjhold. n. f. A principal officer of 
his majefty’s court, next under the comptroller, that, in the 
comptinghoufe and elfewhere, hath a fpecial overfight of other 
officers of the houfhold, for their good demeanour in their 

offices. CoweL 

CO'FFIN. n.f [cofin, French.] . 

1. The box or cheft in which dead bodies are put into the 
"round It is ufed both of wood and othei matter. 

& He went as if he had been the coffin that carried himfe f to 

his fcpulchre. b ‘ 

Not a flower fweet 

On my black coffin let there be ftrown. Sh. Twelfth Bight. 
One fate they have. 

The flfip their coffin, and the fea their grave. Da. l.er. 

The joiner is fitting ferews to your coffin. V u 

2. A mould of pafte for a pye. 

3. A paper cafe, in form of a cone, ufed by grocers. 

4 ‘ I FoffTn'< , horfe, is the whole hoof of the foot above the 
coronet, including the coffin bone. The coffin Tone 15 * 
fpongy bone, inclofed in the midft of the hoo^^ 
the whole form of the foot. . . . ' ffin 

To Co'ffin. v. a. [from the noun ] To inclcfe m a - 
Would* thou have laugh’d, had I come coffin 

That weep* to fee me triumph ? Shniefp. Co 

Let me lie 

In prifon, and here be coffin'd , when I die. 
Co'ffinmaker. n. f. [coffin and maker.] One w i » 

Where will be your fextons, coffinmakers and plui..m- - - ^ 

3 ' 
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T° COG. v. a. [A word of uncertain original, derived by o tin- 
ner from coqueliner, French.] ■ 

1. To flatter; to wheedle; to footh by adulatory fpcccr.es. 
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I’ll mountebank their loves, 

Co* their hearts from them, and come home bclov d 
Of all the trades in Rome. Shakefp. Cmolanus. 

2. To obtrude by falfehood. „ . 

The outcry is, that I abufe his demonftration by a faliitica- 

tion, by cogging in the word. Til.otjon, Pfffe u f 

I have cogged in the word to ferve my turn. Stilling feet. 

FuPJan tragedies, or infipid comedies, have, by concerted 
applaufes, been coupon the town for mafterpieces. Dennis. 

3. To Cog * die. To fectire it, fo as to diredt its fall ; to falfify. 

But then my ftudy was to cog the dice, 

And dext’roufly to throw the lucky fice. Drydcn's Ferj. hat. 

For guineas in other men s breeches, 

Your gamefters will palm and will cog. _ Swift. 

Ye gallants of Newgate, whofe Angers are nice 
In diving in pockets, or cogging of dice. Swift. 

To Cog. v.n. To lye; to wheedle. 

Mrs. Ford, I cannot cog ; I cannot prate, Mr?. Ford: now 
fhall I fin in my wifh. Shakefp. Mary Wives of Wind] or « 

COG. n.f The tooth of a wheel, by which it ads upon 
another wheel. 

To Cog. v. a. [from the noun.] To fix cogs in a wheel. 

Co'gency. n.f. [from cogent.] Force; ftrength ; power of 
compelling ; conviction. 

Maxims and axioms, principles of fcience, becaufe they are 
felf-evident, have been fuppofed innate ; although nobody ever 
fnewed the foundation of their clearnefs and cogency. Locke. 

COGENT, adj. [cogens, Latin.] Forcible; refiftlefs; con- 
vincing; powerful; having the power to compel conviCIion. 
Such is the cogent force of nature. Prior. 

They have contrived methods of deceit, one repugnant to 
another, to evade, if poffible, this moft cogent proof of a 
Deity. Bentley. 

Co'gently. adv. [from cogent.] With refiftlefs force; forcibly; 
fo as to force conviction. 

They forbid us to hearken to thofe proofs, as being weak 
or fallacious, which our own exiftence, and the feniible parts 
of the univerfe, offer fo clearly and cogently to our thoughts. 

Locke. 

Co'gger. n.f. [from To cog.] A flatterer; a wheedler. 

Co'gglestone. n.f. [cuogolo, Ital. ] A little ftone ; a fmall 
pebble. Skinner. 

Co'gitable. adj. [from cogito, Lat.] That which may be 
thought on ; what may be the fubjeCt of thought. 

To CO'GITATE. v.n. [cogito, Lat.] To think. Did?. 

CogitaTion. n.f. [cogitatio, Latin.] 

1. Thought; the aCt of thinking. 

Having their cogitations darkened, and being ftrangers from 
the life of God, from the ignorance which is in them. Hooker. 

A picture puts me in mind of a friend : the intention of 
the mind in feeing, is carried to the objeCt reprefented, which 
is no more than Ample cogitation, or apprehenfion of the per- 
fon. Stillingfcct' s Defence of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

This Defcartes proves, that brutes have no cogitation, be- 
caufe they could never be brought to fignify their thoughts by 
any artificial figns. Ray on the Creation. 

I hefe powers of cogitation * and volition and fenfation, are 
neither inherent in matter as fuch, nor acquirable to matter by 
any motion and modification of it. Bentley. 

2. Purpofe ; reflection previous £0 aCtion. 

The king, perceiving that his defires were intemperate, 
and his cogitations vaft and irregular, began not to brook him 

we ’l* Bacon s Henry VII, 

3. Meditation. 

On fome great charge employ’d 
He feem’d, or fixt in cogitation deep. Milt. Paradife Lojl . 

Co gitative, adj. [from cogito, Latin.] 

1. Having the power of thought and reflection. 

If thefe powers of cogitation and fenfation are neither inhe- 
lent in matter, nor acquirable to matter, they proceed from 
fome cogitative fubftance, which we call fpirit and foul. Bentley. 

2 . Given to thought and deep meditation. 

1. he earl had the clofer and more referved countenance, 
being by nature more cogitative . ’ JVotton. 

Cogna ; tion. n.f. [ cognaiio , Latin.] 

1. Kindred; defeent from the fame ori<nnal. 

Two vices I fhall mention, as bein| of near cognation to in- 
gratitude, pride and hard-heartednefs, or want of com- 
pa non. South's Sermons. 

i,et the criticks tell me what certain fenfe they could put 
upon either of thefe four words, by their mere cognation with 
eac other. . Watts's Impr ovement of the Mind. 

* Ration ; participation of the fame nature. 

He induceth us to aferibe effeCts unto caufcs of no cov- 

Cnn tl ° n ’ / r Broivn' s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 11. 

NISF.E. n.f. [In law.] He to whom a fine in lands or 
tenements is acknowledged. CoweL 

H '-' [I ? laW 'J Is hc that fi a{reth or-acknow- 
- a th a nne in lands or tenements to another. CoivcL 


COGNFTION. n.f. [coffitio, Latin.] Knowledge; c 

conviction. . . 

I will not he myfelf nor have cognition ; < 

Of what I feci : 1 am all patience. Sh. Trod, and Crc,.:ca<^ 

God, as he created all things, fo is he beyond and m 
all, not only in power, as under his fubjechon, cr in his pio’ 
fence, as in his cognition ; but in their very efiencc, as 111 10 

foul of their cafualties. Browds Vulgar Errours, b. 1. r. z. 

Cognitive, adj. [from cognitus, Latin.] ^awne; >.uepov\e 

cf knowing. , ... ... . 

Unlefs the underftanding employ and exerc.fe its cognitive 

or apprehenfive power about thefe teims, cvn^ e i.c 

aCtual apprehenfion of them. 

Cognizable, adj. [cognofiab’e, French.] 

1. That falls under judicial notice. 

2. Proper to be tried, judged, or examined. • 

Some are merely of ecclefiaftical cognizance, o-. x 

mixed nature, fuch as are cognizable both in the ecc.eiiamc.'. • 
and fecular courts. . Aylifficr> Paul ion. 

Co'gnizance. n. f. [connoifance, French.] 

1. judicial notice; trial; judicial authority. 

It is worth the while, however, to confider how we may 
difcountcnance and prevent thofe evils which the law can ta^.e 
no cognizance of. ^ p/fj tinge. 

Happinefs or mifery, in converfe with others, depends upon 
things which human laws can take no cogmzdnje oi. . South * 

The moral crime is completed, and there are only circum- 
ftances wanting to work it up for the cognizance of tne law. 

Addijons Freeholder , N". 6. 

2. A badge, by which any one is known. 

And at the king’s going away the earl’s fervants flood, in a 
feemly manner, in thqir livery coats, with cognizances, ranged 
on both fides, and made the king a bow. Bacon s Henry V In 

Thefe were the proper cognizances and coat-arins of the 
tribes. Brown s Vulgar Errours , b. v. c. 10. 

COGNCLMINAL. adj. [cognomen, Lat.] Having the fame 
name. 

Nor do thofe animals more refemble the creatures on eart.n 
than they on earth the conftellations which pafs under animal 
names in heaven ; nor the dogfifh at lea much more make 
out the dog of the land, than his cognomina l or namefake in the 
heavens. Brown s Vu'gar Errours, b. iii. c» 24. 

Cognomina'tion. n.f. [cognomen, Latin ] 

1. A furname ; the name of a family. 

2. A name added from any accident or quality. 

Pompey deferved the name great : Alexander, of the fame 
cognomination, was generaliffimo of Greece, drown s / u . Lir. 

COGNO'SCENCF. n.f [cognofcc, Latin.] Knowledge; the 
ftate or a< 51 : of knowing. Didt. 

Cogno'sciele. adj. [cognofco, Latin.] That maybe known 3 
being the object of knowledge. 

The fame that is Laid for the redundance of matters intelli- 
gible and cognofcible in things natural, may be applied to things 
artificial. Hale's Origin cf Mankind. 

To COHATIT. v.n. [cohabit 0, Latin.] 

1. To dwell with another in the fame place* 

The victorious Philiftines were worfted by the captivated 
aide, which foraged their country more than a conquering 
army ; they were not able to cohabit with that holy thing. 

South's Sermons „ 

2. To 1 ive together as hufband and wife. 

He knew her not to be his own wife, and yet had a defign 
to cohabit with her as fuch. Fi rides' s Sermons . 

Cohabitant, n.f. [from cshalit. ] An inhabitant of the 
fame place. 

The opprefied Indians proteft againft that heaven where 
the Spaniards are to be their cohabitants. D.cay of Piety. 

Coha bit A/t 1 on. n.f. [from cohabit.] 

1. The acl or ftate of inhabiting the fame place with another. 

2. The ftate of living together as married perfons. 

Which defedf, though it could not evacuate a marriage after 
cohabitation, and actual confummation, yet it was enough to 
make void a contract. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Monfieur Brumars, at one hundred and two years, died for 
love of his wife, who was ninety-two at her death, after 
feventy years cohabitation. Tatler, N°. 56. 

Cohe'ir. n.f. [cohcercs, Lat.] One of feveral among whom 
an inheritance is divided. 

Married perfons, and widows and virgins, are all coheirs in 
the inheritance of Jefus, if they live within the laws of their 

' Taylor's H.ly Living „ 

Coheiress, n.f. [from coheir.] A woman who has an equal 
(hare of an inheritance with other women. 

To COHE'RE. v. 11. [cohecreo, Latin.] 

1. To ftick together ; to hold faft one to another, as parts of 
the fame body. 

Two pieces of marble, having their furface exactly plain, 
polite, and applied to each other in fuch a manner as to inter- 
cept the air, do cohere firmly together as one. Woodward. 

FVe find that the foice, whereby bodies cohere, is very much 
greater when they come to immediate contadi, than when 
they are at ever fo fmall a finite diftance. Chcy tie's Phil. Prim 

None 
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, . ^e>ne want a place for all their center found, 

Hung to the goddefs, and coher'd around ; 

Not clofer, orb in orb conglob’d, are feen 

The buzzing bees about their dufky queen. Pope's D unclad. 

2. 1 o be well conneaed; to follow regularly in the order of 
ducouiTe. 

2- To fuit ; to fit ; to be fitted to. 

1 1 ad time coker d with place, or place with wifhing. Shake f. 

a. I o aaree. ° J 

CoHE'RENCE. 1 r . T . _ 

Coherency. \ n 'J' l cohar ™ba, Latin ] 

1. 1 hat ftate of bodies in which their parts are joined toge- 

ther, from what caufe foever it proceeds, fo that they re- 
idf divulfion and feparation ; nor can be feparated by the fame 
force by which they might be fimply moved, or being. only 
laid upon one another, might be parted again. Quincy. 

The weight or preflure of the air will not explain, nor can 
be a caufe of the coherence of the particles of air themfelves. 

i\/r . . Locke. 

Matter is eitnei fluid or folid ; words that may comprehend 

the middle degrees between extreme fixedilefs and coherency , 
and the moft rapid inteftine motion. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Colm e£f ion ; dependency j the relation of parts or things one 
to another. 

it fhall be no trouble to find each controverfy’s refting 
place, and the coherence it hath with things, either on which 
it dependeth, or which depend on it. Hooker , Preface. 

Why between fermons and faith fhould there be ordinarily 
that coherence , which caufes have with their ufual effedfs? Hooker. 

3* I he texture of a difeourfe, by which one part follows another 
regularly and naturally. 

4. Conliffency in reafoning, or relating, fo that one part of the 
difeourfe does not deffroy or contradidt the reft. 

Coherence of difeourfe, and a diredt tendency of all the parts 
of it to the argument in hand, are moft eminently to be found 
in him. Locke' s Preface to St. Paul’s Epiftles. 

Cohf/r ent. adj. [cohar&ns, Latin.] 

1. Sticking together, fo as to refift feparation. 

By coagulating and diluting, that is, making their parts 
more or left cohe> ent. Arhutlmot on Aliments. 

Where all muft full, or not coherent be ; 

And all that rifes, rife in due degree. Pope's Effay on Man. 

2. Suitable to fomething elfe; regularly adapted. 

Inftrudl my daughter, 

That time and place, with this deceit fo lawful. 

May prove coherent. Shakefp. Ail’s 'well that ends well. 

3. Confiftent ; not contradidlory to itfelf. 

A coherent thinker, and a ftridt reafoner, is not to be made 
at once by a fet of rules. Watts’s Logick. 

Cohf/sion. n f [from cohere .] 

1. The act of flicking together. 

D O 

Hard particles, heaped together, touch in a few points, and 
muft be fcparable by left force than breaks a folid particle, 
whofe parts touch in all the fpace between them, without any 
pores or intcrftices to weaken their cohefion. Newton's Opt. 

Solids and fluids differ in the degree of cohefon , which, 
being increafed, turns a fluid into a folid. Arhutb. on Aliments . 

2. The ftate of union or infeparability. 

What caufe of their cohef n can you find ? 

What props fupport, what chains the fabrick bind. Blackm. 

3. Connection ; dependence. 

in their tender years, ideas that have no natural cohefion , 
come to be united in their heads. Locke. 

Cohe'sive. adj. [from cohere.] That has the power of flick- 
ing to another, and of refift ing feparation. 

CoHEftivENESS. n.f [from coheftve.] The quality of being 
cohefive ; the quality of refitting feparation. 

To CohLbit. v. a. \_cohibco , Lat.] 1 oreftrain; to hinder. Diet. 

To CO'HOBATE. v. a. To pour the diftilled liquor upon 
the remaining matter, and diftili it again. 

The juices of an animal body are, as it were, cohobated, 
bein^ excreted and admitted again into the blood with the 
frefh aliment. Arbuthmt on Aliments. 

Cohob a'tion. n.f [from coholate ] A returning any diftilled 
liquor again upon what it was drawn from, or upon frefh in- 
gredients of the fame kind, to have it the more impregnated 
with their virtues. gurney. 

Cohobation is the pouring the liquor diftilled from any thing 
back upon the remaining matter, and dillilling it again. Locke. 

This oil, dulcified by cohobation with an aromatized fpirit, 
is of ufe to reftore the digeftive faculty. Grew’ s Mujdum. 

Co'hort. n.f. [ cohors , Latin.] . . 

1. A troop of foldiers in the Roman armies, containing about 

five hundred foot. . , 

The Romans levied as many cohorts , companies, and en- 

figns from hence as from any of their provinces. Laymen. 

2. In poetical language, a body of warriours. ^ 

Th’ arch-angelic pow’r prepar d 

For fwift defeent ; with him the cohoi t bright 

Of watchful cherubim. Miltons Paradife Loft , b. xi. /. 1 27. 

Here Churchill, not fo prompt 
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To vaunt as fight, his hardy cohorts ioin’d 
With Eugene. J Philips's Blenheim 

Cohort action, n.f. [, cohortatio , Latin.] Encouragement by 

^ words; incitement. 5 ^.7 

C 9 IF : ”’/• French, from cofea, for cucufa, low 

Latin.] Ihe head-dreft; a lady’s cap; the fojeanX 

1 he judges of the four circuits in Wales, although thev 
are not of the firft magnitude, nor need be of the decree of 
the '.coif yet are they confiderable. Facin’ s Advice to Villiers. 

No left a man than a brother of the coif began h!s fuit, be- 
fore he had been a twelvemonth at the Temple. Addif. Stetl 

Co'iFED. adj. [from coif] Wearing a coif. ' * 

Co'iffure. n.f [coejfure, French.] Head-dreft. 

. j 1 ? 1 higHy pleafed with the coiffure now in falhion, and 
think it mews the good fenfe of the valuable part of the fex. 

_ Addifon's Spectator, N°. qS. 

Coigne. n. f [An Irifh term, as it feems.] 

b itz Thomas of Defmond began that extortion of comne 
and livery, and pay ; that is, he and his army took horle- 
meat and mau’s-meat, and money, at pleafure. Davies on Irel 
COIGNE. n.J. [French.] 

1 . A corner. 

2. A wooden wedge ufed by printers. 

To COIL. v.a. [cuei! lir, French.] To gather into a narrow 
compals; as to coil a rope, to wind it in a ring. 

I he lurking particles of air fo expanding themfelves, -muft 
neceffarily plump out the Tides of the bladder, and fo keep 
them turgid, until the preflure of the air, that at firft coiled 
^ them, be re-admitted to do the fame thing again. Boyle. 

Coil. n.f. [k oiler en, Germ.] 

1. I umult ; turmoil; buftle; ftir; hurry; confufion. 

Who was fo firm, fo conftant, that this coil 
Would not infetft his reafon. Shakefp . Tempeft. 

You, miftrefs, all this coil is Tong of you. Shakefpeare. 

In that fleep of death what dreams may come, 

When we have Ihuffled off this mortal coif 

Muft give us paufe. Shakefpeare s Harriet. 

2 . A rope wound into a ring. 

Coin. n.f. [coigne, French.] A corner; any thing {landing out 
angularly ; a fquare brick cut diagonally ; called often quoin , 
or quine. 

No jutting frieze, 

Euttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 

Hath made his pendant bed. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

See you yond’ coin o’ th’ capitol, yond’ corner ftone ? Shake/. 

COIN. n. f. [by fome imagined to come from cuncus, a wedge, 
becaufe metal is cut in wedges to be coined.] 

1. Money ftamped with a legal imprefiion. 

He gave Dametas a good fum of gold in ready coin, which 
Menalcas had bequeathed. Sidney, b. i. 

You have made 

Y our holy hat be ftamp’d on the king’s coin. Shak. H. VIII. 
I cannot tell how the poets will fucceed in the explication 
of coins, to which they are generally very great ftrangers. Add/. 

She now contra&s her vaft defign, 

And all her triumphs Ihrink into a coin. Pope. 

2. Payment of any kind. 

The lofs of prefent advantage to fielh and blood, is repaid 
in a nobler coin. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

To Coin. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To mint or ftamp metals for money. 

They cannot touch me for coining : I am the king himfelf. 

Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 
They never put in pra&ice a thing fo neceflary as coined 
money is. Peacham of Antiquities. 

Tenants cannot coin rent juft at quarter-day, but muft ga- 
ther it by degrees. Locke, 

Can we be fure that this medal was really coined by an arti- 
ficer, or is but a produdf of the foil from whence it was 
taken. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. To make or forge any thing, in an ill fenfe. 

My lungs 

Coin words ’till their decay, againft thofe mealies, 

Which we difdam fhould tetter us. Shakefp. Cor Harms. 

Never coin a formal lye on’t, _ 

To make the knight' o’ ercome the giant. Hudibras , p. 1. 

Thofe motives induced Virgil to coin his fable.^ Dryden. 

Some tale, fome new pretence, he daily coin’d. 

To footh his After, and delude her mind. Dryd. Virg. /En. 
A term is coined to make the conveyance eafy. Alter owy . 

Coinage. n.f. [from coin.] 

1. The act or pradice of coining money. 

The care of the coinage was committed to the inferior nu- 
giftrates ; and I don’t find that they had a publick trial as 
we folemnly pradife in this country. Arbutbnot. 

2. Coin; money; ftamped and legitimated metal. _ 

This is conceived to be a coinage of fome Jew's, in en 
fion of Chriftians, who firft began that portrait. brown. 

3. The charges of coining money. 

4. Forgery; invention. 

This is the very coinage of your brain ; 


This 
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This bodilefs creation ecftacy ,, 

Is very cunning in. . 

To COINCI'DE. v.n. [coincide, Latm.J 
1 To fall upon the fame point ; to meet in the fame point. 

if the equator and ecliptick had coincided, it would have 
rendered the annual revolution of the 

2. To concur ; to be confiftent with. . 

The rules of right judgment, and of good ratiocination, 

often coincide with each other . atts s ogu 

Coincidence, n.f. [from coincided] 

1. The ftate of feveral bodies, or lines, falling upon the fame 

P °An univerfal equilibrium, arifing from the coincidence of in- 
finite centers, can never be naturally acquired. Bentley s berm. 

2. Concurrence; conftftency; tendency ot many things to the 

fame end. . . , 

The very concurrence and coincidence of fo many evidences 

that contribute to the proof, carries with it a great weight. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

3-. It is followed by with . 

The coincidence of the planes of this rotation with one 
another, and with the plane of the ecliptick, is very near the 
trut j 1 _ Cheyne’ s Phil. Print. 

Coincident, adj. [from coincided] 
j. Falling upon the fame point. 

Thefe circ’es I viewed through a prifm ; and as I went from 
them, they came nearer and nearer together, and at length 
became coincident. Newt. Opt. 

2. Concurrent ; confident ; equivalent ; tantamount. 

Cbriftianity teaches nothing; but what is perfedly fuitable 
to and coir v lent with the ruling principles of a virtuous and 
well inclined man. Souths Sermons. 

Thefe words of our apoftle are exa-ftly coincident with that 
controverted paffage in his difeourfe to the Athenians. Bentley. 
Co indication, n.f. [from con and indico , Latin.] Many 
fymptoms, betokening the fame caufe. 

Co in er. n.f. [from coin.] 

1 . A maker of money ; a minter ; a Hamper of coin. 

My father was I know not where 
When I was ftampt : fome coiner with his tools 
Made me a counterfeit. Shakefpeare s Cymbelinc. 

It is eafy to find defigns that never entered into the thoughts 
of the fculptor or the coiner Addifon on ancient Medals. 

There are only two patents referred to, both left advan- 


tageous to the coiner than this of Wood. 


Swift. 


0 J 

A counterfeiter of the king’s itamp ; a maker of bafe money. 

;. An inventor. 

Dionyfius, a Greek coiner of etymologies, is commended 
by Athenaeus. Camden’s Remains. 

Uo Cojo'in. v. n. [ conjungo , Lat.] To join with another in 
the fame office. 

Thou may’ft cojoin with fomething, and thou doft. 

And that beyond commiffion. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
Wistril. n.f A coward cock; a runaway. 

He’s a coward and a coiftril , that will not drink to my 
niece. Shakefpeare’ s Twelfth Night. 

Yit. n. f [kote, a die, Dutch.] A thing thrown at a certain 
mark. See Quoit. 

The time they wear out at coits, kayles, or the like idle 
^ exercifes. Carew' s Survey of Cornwal. 

IoiYion. n. f [coitio, Latin.] 

. Copulation ; the atft of generation. 

I cannot but admire that philofophers fhould imagine frogs 
to fall from the clouds, confidering how openly they a£I their 
coition, produce fpawn, tadpoles and frogs. Ray on Creation. 

He is not made produdlive of his kind, but by coition with 
a female. Grew’s Cofmol. b. i. f 25. 

t. i he act by which two bodies come together. 

By Gilbertus this motion is termed coition, not made by any 
faculty attractive of one, but a fyndrome and concourfe of 
^ eac b- Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 3. 

-oke. n.f. [Perhaps from coquo, Skinner.] Fewel made by 
burning pit-coal under earth, and quenching the cinders; as 

charcoal is made with wood. It is frequently ufed in drvino- 
malt. 7 ° 

-o'lander. n.f. [cclo, to ftrain, Lat.] A fieve either of hair, 
twigs or metal, through which a mixture to be feparated is 
poured, and which retains the thicker parts. 

Take a thick woven ofiar colander , 

Through which the prefled wines are ftrained clear. May. 
All the vifeera of the body are but as fo many colanders to 
ieparatc fevend juices from the blood. Ray on the Creation. 
The brains from nofe and mouth, and either ear, 

Came ifliiing forth, as through a colander 

T hC CUrdled miIk * Dryden 

^ftrainina ‘ ” ^ ^ ^ The art of fiIterir >g or 

~°'l/TVke. n.f [from cola, Latin.l 

r * C art ^ rain i n g > filtration. 

1 be matter ftrained. 

Vol. I. 
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Co'lbertine. n.f. A kind of lace worn by women. 

Go hang out an old frifoneer go^, ^ard 

low colbertine again. Lougicvcs v j j 

Colcothar. n.f. A term in chymiftry. 

Colcothar is the dry iubftance which remains after diitiik 

tion but commonly meant of the caput mortuum of vitriol. 

’ J ALincyi 

Colcothar, or vitriol burnt, though unto a redneft, contain- 
ing the fixed fait, will makegood ink. Br,wn’s Vulg. Errours. 

COLD. adj. [colb, Saxon; kail, German.] 

warm ; gelid ; without warmt.i ; 


1. 


Not hot; 
heat. 


not 


without 


2.t* 

The diet in the ftate of manhood ought to be folid ; and 
their chief drink water cold, becaufe in fuch a ftate it has ,f5S 

a r, • • A /. a /l </1 /I# /l ft / 1 / 


own natural fpirit. 


Arbutbnot on Aliments. 


2 . 
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Chill; fhivering; having fenfe of cold. 

O noble Englifh, that could entertain. 

With half their force, the full power of France ; 

And let another half ftand laughing by, ^ 

All out of work, and eld for action. Shakef Henry v . 

3. Having cold qualities ; not volatile ; not acrid. 

Cold plants have a quicker perception of the heat of the 
fun than the hot herbs ; as a del hand will fooner find a little 
warmth than an hot. Bacon s Natural Hiftory , N . 5 77 * 

4. Unaffected ; frigid ; without paffion ; without zeal ; without 
concern; unadtive ; unconcerned. 

There fprung up one kind of men, with whofe zeal and 
forwardness the reft being compared, were thought to be mar- 
vellous 'cold and dull. Hooker , Preface ; f 8 . 

Infinite fhall be made cold in religion, by your example, 
that never were hurt by reading books. f ham’s Schoolmafter. 
Temp’rateiy proceed to what you would 

Thus violently redrefs. Sir, thefe cold ways, 

That leem like prudent helps, are very poifonous. Shakefp. 

New da:ed letters thefe, 

Their cold intent; tenour and fubftance thus 3 
Here doth he wifli his perlon, and his power. 

The which he could not levy. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

We fhould not, when the blood was del, have threatned 
Our prifoners with the fword. Shakefpeare' s Cymbeltne . 
To fee a world in flames, and an hoft of angels in the 
clouds, one muft be much of a ftoick to be a cold and uncon- 
cerned fpe£tator. Burnet’s Preface to the Theory of the Earth. 
No drum or trumpet needs 
T’ infpire the coward, or to warm the cold. 

His voice, his foie appearance, makes them bold. Dryden. 

O, thou haft touch’d me with thy facred theme. 

And my cold heart is kindled at thy flame. Rowe. 

A man muft be of a very cold or degenerate temper, whofe 
heart doth not burn within him in the midft of praife and ado- 
ration. Addifon' s Freeholder, N° 49^ 

5. Unaffedfing ; unable to move the paffions. 

7 'he rabble are pleafed at the firft entry of a dilguife ; but 
the jeft grows cold even with them too, when it conies on in 
a fecond feene. Addifon' s Remarks on Italy i 

6. Referved ; coy ; not affe&ionate ; not cordial ; not friendly. 

Let his knights have colder looks 
Among you. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

I he commiftioners grew more referved and colder towards 
each other. Clarendon , b. viii. 

7. Chafte. / 

Y’ou may 

Convey your pleafures in a fpacious plenty, 

And yet feem cold, the time you may fo hoodwink : 

We’ve willing dames enough. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth . 

Not welcome ; not received with kindnefs or warmth of 
affedtion. 

_ My matter’s fuit will be but cold. 

Since {he refpeas my miftrefs’ love. Sh. T wo Gent, of Verona. 
Not hafty ; not violent. 

Not aftedting the feent ftrongly. 

She made it good 

At the hedge corner, in the coldeji fault. Shakefpeare. 

Not having the feent ftrongly affedted. 

Smell this bufinefs with a fenfe as cold 

„ As is a d r e r acl ma »’s nofe. Shakefpeare ’r Winter's Tale. 

Cold. ?i. f [from. the adjedlive.] 

1. I he caufe of the fenfation of cold; the privation of heat * 
the figonfick power. 

Fair lined flippers for the cold. Shakefpeare 

Heat and cold are nature’s two hands, whereby file chieflv 
worketh : and heat we have in readinefs, in refpea of the fire * 
but for cold we muft flay ’till it cometh, or feck it in deep 
caves, or high mountains; and when all is done, we cannot 

C i tain . lt r in . an y § reat degree. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N°. 60 
The fenfation of cold; coldnefs; chilnefs. ^ 

When fhe faw her lord prepar’d to part, 

A deadly cold ran fliiy’ring to her heart. Dryden* f Fables . 

A difeafe caufed by cold ; the obftrudtion of perforation 
What difeafe haft thou ? P P 10|J * 


8 . 


9 

10. 


11. 


2. 


A whorfon cold, hr; a cough. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. 


2 . 


Let; 
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Let no ungentle cold deftroy 
All tafte we have of hcav’nly joy. Rofcommon. 

Thofe rains, fo covering the earth, might providentially 
contribute to the difruption of it, by flopping all the pores, 
and all evaporation, which would make the vapours within 
ftruggle violently, as we get a feVer by a cold . Burnet, 

Co'ldly. adv. [from cold .] 

1. Without heat. 

2. Without concern; indifferently; negligently; without 
warmth of temper or expreffion. 

What England fays, fay briefly, gentle lord ; 

We coldly paufe for thee. Shakefp care's King ’John, 

Swift feem’d to wonder what he meant, 

Nor would believe my lord had fent ; 

So never offer’d once to ftir, 

But coldly faid, your fervant, fir. Svjift. 

Co'ldness. n.f. [from cold. ] 

1. Want of heat; power of caufing the fenfation of cold. 

He relates the exceflive coldnefs of the water they met with 
in fummer in that icy region, where they were forced to 
winter. Boyle's Experiments . 

Such was the difeord, which did firft difperfe 
Form, order, beauty through the univerfe ; 

While drinefs moifture, coldnefs heat refills. 

All that we have, and that we are fubfifls. Denham . 

2. Unconcern; frigidity of temper; want of zeal; negligence; 
difregard. 

Divifions of religion are not only the farthefl [fpread, be- 
caule in religion all men prefume themfelves interefled ; but 
they are alfo, for the mofl part, hotlier profecuted : for as 
much as coldnefs , which, in other contentions, may be thought 
to proceed from moderation, is not in thefe fo favourably 
conflrued. Hooker , Dedicat. 

If upon reading the admired paflages in fuch authors, he 
finds a coldnefs and indifference in his thoughts, he ought to 
conclude, that he himfelf wants the faculty of difeovering 
them. Addifon s Spectator , N°. 4^9* 

It betrayed itfelf at firfl in a fort of indifference and care- 
leffnefs in all her aaions, and coldnefs to her beft friends. 

Arbuthnot's Hijlory of John Bull, 

3. Coynefs ; want of kindnefs ; want of paflion.^ 

Unhappy youth ! how will thy coldnefs raife 
Tempefls and florms in his affli&ed bofom ! Addif Cato, 
Let erv’ry tongue its various cenfures chufe, 

Abfolve with coldnefs , or with fpite accufe. Prior, 

4. Chaftity ; exemption from vehement defire. 

The filver ftream her virgin coldnefs keeps, , 

For ever murmurs, and for ever weeps. Pope s TVindf Fot . 
COLE, n.f [capl, Saxon.] A general name for all forts of 

Cabbage, which fee. 

Co'leseed. n.f [from cole and feed.'] 

Where land is rank, it is not good to fow wheat after a 

fallow; but colefeed or barley, or both, and then wheat. 

Mortimer s Husbandry. 

'Co'lewobt. n.f [caplpyjvc, Sax.] See Cabbage, of which 

it is ibecres 

The decoflion of cokworU is alfo commanded to bathe 

Wifeman of an Eryfipelas . 

Next took the coleworts , which her hufband got 
From his own ground (a fmall well-water’d fpot) ; 

She ftrip’d the ilalks of all their leaves ; the beft 

She cull’d, and then with handy care (he drefs d. Dry den. 

How turnips hide their fwelling heads below, 

And how the clofing coleworts upwards grow. <*ay. 

^T^iSd^I colon; but loofely, any bor- 
der of the ftomach or bowels that is attended with pain. 
There are four forts : i. A bilious colick, which proceeds from 
an abundance of acrimony or choler irritating the towek, fo 
as to occafion continual gripes, and generally wlth a oofe " ds ’ 
and this is beft managed with lenitives and ^^ents a. A 
flatulent colick, which is pain in the bowels » _ 

wind, which diftend them into unequal and “nnatura capac 

openers!^ 3 An hy(S chick, which arifes from diforders 
of the womb, and is communicated by confent of par s 
the bowels • and is to be treated with the ordinary hyfter ic s. 
4 A nervous click, which is from convulfive fpafms and con- 
ations of the guts themfelves from fome the 

fpirits, or nervous fluid, “ ‘ ftreiVned, andfometimes 
their capacities are in many places Ur ; beft remedie d 

foas to occafion obftmate obftmttions . tn ^ di]u _ 

by bride cathartic!*, joined 1 com _ 

ters. There is alfo a fpecies of this diltempe ^ ^ 

. monly called the ftone colic h, y C07 V^ ^dder kidneys ; 

irritation of the ftone or gravel in nenhriticks and 

and this is moft commonly to be ^ h the carminative 
oily diureticks, and is greatly aflifted with me 

“Sof’irfants proceed from acidity, and the air m the 
aliment expanding itfelf, while the aliment ferments. M 
Co'lick. adj. Affecting the bowels. 
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Inteftine ftone, and ulcer, colick pangs. Milton. 

1 o Colla'pse. v. n. [co'labor, collapfus, Latin.] To fail to- 
gether ; to clofe fo as that one fide touches the other. 

In confumptions and atrophy the liquids are exhaufted, and 
the fides of the canals collapfe ; therefore the attrition is in- 
^ creafed, and confequently the heat. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Colla'psion . n.f [from collapfe.] 

1. The ftate of veffels clofed. 

2. 7 he a£t of clofing or collapfing. 

COLLAR. n.J. [ cotlare , Latin.] 

1. A ring of metal put round the neck. 

That’s nothing, fays the dog, but the fretting of my collar ; 
nay, fays the wolf, if there be a collar in the cafe, I know 
better things than to fell my liberty. L'Ejlrange , Fab. 68. 

Ten brace and more of greyhounds, 

With golden muzzles all their mouths were bound, 

And collars of the fame their neck furround. Dryden's Fab. 

2. The part of the harnefs that is fattened about the horfe’s neck. 

Her waggon-fpokes made of long fpimiers legs, 

7 he traces of the fmalleft fpider’ s web, 

7 'he collars of the moonfliine’s watry beams. Shakcfpeare. 

3. The part of the diefs that furrounds the neck. 

4. To fip the Collar. To get free; to efcape; to difentangle 
himfelf from any engagement or difficulty. 

When as the ape him heard fo much to talk 
Of labour, that did from his liking baulk. 

He would have fipt the collar handfomely. Fluhberd's Tale. 

5. A Collar of Brawn, is the quantity bound up in one 
parcel. 

Co'llar-bone. n.f. [from collar and bone.] The clavicle; the 
bones on each fide of the neck. 

A page riding behind the coach, fell down, bruifed his face, 
and broke his right collarbone. Wifemaii s Surgery, 

To Co'llar. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To feize by the collar ; to take by the throat. 

2. To Collar beef, or other meat; to roll it up, and bind it 
hard and clofe with a firing or collar. 

To COLLATE, v. a. [confero collatum, Latin ] 

1. To compare one thing of the fame kind with another. 

Knowledge will be ever a wandering and indigefted thing, 
if it be but a commixture of a few notions that are at hand 
and occur, and not excited from a fufficient number or inftances, 
and thofe well collated. Bacons Natural Hijlory, N v, < 839. 

They could not relinquifh their Judaifin, and embrace 
Chriftianity, without confidering, weighing, and collating both 
religions. . South . 

2. To collate books ; to examine if nothing be wanting. 

3. With to. To place in an ecclefiaftical benefice. 

He thruft out the invader, and collated AmCorf to the bene- 
fice : Luther performed the confecration. At to bury. 

If a patron fhall negledl to prefent unto a benence, that has 

been void above fix months, the bifhop may collate ther eunto. 

Ayliffe’ s Parergon. 

Collateral, adj. [con and latus, Latin.] 

1. Side to fide. 

In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Muft I be comforted, not in his fphere. Shakcfpeare. 

Thus faying, from his radiant feat he lofe, 

Of high collateral glory. Miltons Paradije Lojl, b. x. /. b6. 

2. Running parallel. 

3. Diffufed on either fide. 

But man by number is to manifeft 
His Angle imperfection ; and beget ^ 

Like of his like, his image multiply’d ; 

In unity defective, which requires • 

Collateral love, and deareft amity. Milton s Paradife Loft. 

4. In genealogy, thofe that {land in equal relation to fome com- 

The eftate and inheritance of a perfon dying lntellate, is, 
by right of devolution, according to the civil law, given to 
fuch as are allied to him ex latere, commonly filled «/W., 
if there be no afeendants or defeendants furvxving at the 
of his death. _ . Ayhffes Pa> ergo*. 

c. Not direct; not immediate. # 

They fhall hear and judge ’twixt you and me. 

If by dire£l or by collateral hand 

They find us touch’d, we will our kingdom give 

To you in fatisfaclion. Jt 

6. Concurrent. ... , „;a; n it 

All the force of the motive lies entirely within itl * • 

receives no collateral ftrength from extend* 
Collaterally, adv. [from collateral.] 

1 S Theft pullies maybe multiplied according to fund^ ^ 

ferent fituations, not only when they are ^bordm , 
when they are placed collaterally. 

" "-ing the feripture to be the canon of our faith I 

hav/created two enemies: Ae paptlb mo« 
they have kept the fenpture from us ; and the 
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collaterally, becauft they have affumed what amoUnts^an 
infallibility in the private ipirit. 

7. In collateral relation. . 

CollaTion. n.f [collatio, Latin.] 

1 The ad of conferring or bellowing ; gitt. _ . .. f 

1 Neither are we to give thanks alone for the firft collation of 
thefe benefits, but alfo for their prefervation. Ray on the Crea.. 
2. Comparifon of one copy, or one thing of the fame kind, wit i 

“in the difquifition of truth, a ready fancy is of great ufe ; 
provided that collation doth its office. Grew s CoJmol. b. 21 . 
p I return you your Milton, which, upon collation, 1 ditd to 
be revifed and augmented in feveral places. rope. 

3 ' h 'cl/Zion is the bellowing of a benefice by the bifhop that 
hath it in his own gift or patronage ; and differs fiom 
tion in this, that inftitution into a benefice is performed by 
the bilhop at the prefentation of another who is patron, or 

hath the patron’s right for the time. . , ow f. * 

Bifhops ftiould be placed by collation of the king under his 
letters patent, without any precedent eledion or confirmation 


COL 


de~ 


enfuing 


Hayward. 


a. A repaft. T ^ , 

Collati'tious. adj. [, coUatitim , Lat.] Done by the contri- 

bution of many. 

Colla'tor. n. J. [from collate.] 

1. One that compares copies, or manuferipts. 

To read the titles they give an editor, or collator of a manu- 
feript, you would take him for the glory of letters. Addifon. 

2. One who prefents to an ecclefiaftical benefice. ^ 

A mandatory cannot interrupt an ordinary collator, ’till a 
month is expired from the day of prefentation. Ayliffe sParer g. 
To Colla'ud. v. a. [ collaudo , Lat.J 7 o join in praifmg. Didt. 
COLLEAGUE, n.f [collega, Lat.] A partner in office or 
employment. Anciently accented on the laft fy liable. 

Eafy it might be feen that I intend 
Mercy colleague with juftice, fending thee. Miltons P . Lojl. 
The regents, upon demife of the crown, would keep the 
peace without colleagues. _ Swift. 

To Colle'ague. v. a. [from the noun.] To unite with. 

4 Colleagued with this dream of his advantage, 

He hath not fail’d to pefter us with meffage. 

Importing the furrender of thofe lands. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
To COLLECT, v. a. [colligo collegium, Latin.] 

1 . 7 ’o gather together ; to bring into one place. 

’Tis memory alone that enriches the mind, by preserving 
what our labour and induftry daily colleft. Watts. 

2. To draw many units, or numbers, into one fum. 

Let a man collect into one fum as great a number as he 
pleafes, this multitude, how great foever, leffens not one jot 
the power of adding to it. Locke . 

3. To gain from observation. 

The reverent care I bear unto my lord, 

Made me collect theft dangers in the duke. Shak. Hen. VI. 

4. 7 'o infer as a confequence ; to gather from premifes. 

How great the force of fuch an erroneous perfuafion is, we 
may colleft from our Saviour’s premonition to his difciples. 

Decay of Piety. 

They conclude they can have no idea of infinite fpace, be- 
cauft they can have no idea of infinite matter ; which confe- 
quence, I conceive, is very ill collected. Locke. 

5. To Collect himfelf. To recover from furprife; to gain 
command over his thoughts ; to affemble his fentiments. 

Be collected ; 

No more amazement. Shakefpeares Tcmpefl . 

Affrighted much, 

I did in time collect myfelf, and thought 
This was fo, and no fl umber. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Profperity unexpected often maketh men carelefs and re- 
mi fs ; whereas they who receive a wound, become more 
vigilant and collected. Hayivard. 

CoTlect. n.f. [collegia, low Lat.] A fhort comprehenfive 
prayer, ufed at the facrament ; any fhort prayer. 

7 'hen let your devotion be humbly to fay over proDer 
colie ft s. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

CollectaTeous. adj. [colleftaneus, Lat.] Gathered up to- 
gether ; colledled ; notes compiled from various books. 
Collectible, adj. [from colleft.’] That which may be ga- 
thered from the premifes by juft confequence. 

Whether thereby be meant Euphrates, is not colleftible from 
, the following words. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. vi. c. 8. 
Collection*, n.f. [from colleft.~\ 

1 . The a£l of gathering togethef . 

2. An affemblagc ; the things gathered. 

No perjur’d knight defires to quit thy arms; 

F aireft coll eft ion of thy fex’s charms. Prior. 

The gallery is hung with a numerous colleftion of pi&ures. 

-p, Addifon on Italy. 

°F deducing confluences; ratiocination; difeourfe. 
1 lus fen ft is now fcarce in ufe. 

It once we defeend unto probable colic ftions, we are then in 
the territory where free and arbitrary determinations, the ter- 
ritory where human laws take place. Hookey b. i. f 3. 


4. A corollary; a confe'aary deduced from premifes 

^ U R ^oul^be^a colleftion, if whereas we fay, that when 

Chrift had overcome the fharpnefs of death, he then openec 
the kino-dom of Heaven to all believers ; a thing in uc o 
affirmed with circUmftancc, were taken as mfuiuating an op- 
nofite denial before that circumftance be accompliftied. homer. 
7 ‘his label 

Is fo from fenfe in hardnefs, that I can i n 1 r 

Make no cotletlion of it, , f a W p T\ * 

When file, from fundiy arts, one ft: ill doth draw ; 

Gath’ring from divers fights, one aft ol war ; 

From many cafes like, one rule of law : . 

Thefe her collections , not the fenfes are. . , Davies, 

CollectiTious. adj. [colleftitius, Lat.]^ Gathered up. 
ColleCtive. adj. [{com colleft, colleftif, Frenc.i.J. 

1. Gathered into one mafs ; aggregated; accumulative. . 

A body collcftive, becauft it containeth a huge multitude. 

Hooker, b. 111. jeft. of. 

The three forms of government differ only by the civil ad- 
miniftration being in the hands of one or two, called kings, 
in a fenate called the nobles, or in the people colleftive or re- 
prefentative, who niay be called the commons. # Swift. 

The difference between a compound and a colleftive idea 
is, that a compound idea unites things 0! a different kind ; 
but a colleftive idea, things of the fame. TVatts's Log-ck. 

2. Employed in deducing conlequences; argumentative. 

Antiquity left unto us many falfities, controulable not only 
by critical and colleftive reafon, but contrary oblervations. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours 3 h. i. c. 6 . 

3. [In grammar.] A collective noun is a word which expreffes 
a multitude, though itfelf be Angular ; as a company ; 


an 


army. 


ColleCtively. adv. [from colleftive. ] In a general mafs ; in 
a body; not Angly; not numbered by individuals; in the ag- 
gregate ; accumulatively ; taken together ; in a ftate of com- 
bination or union. 

Although we cannot be free from all An collectively, in fuch 
fort that no part thereof Ihall be found inherent in us, yet 
diftributively all great actual offences, as they offer themfelves 
one by one, both may and ought to be by all means avoided. 

Jrlooker, b. v. fed. 48. 

Singly and apart many of them are fubject to exception, 
yet collectively they make up a good moral evidence. Hale . 

The other part of the water was condenfed at the furface 
of the earth, and fent forth collectively into {landing fprings 
and rivers. Woodward' s Natural Hijlory . 

Collector, n.f. [ collector , Latin.] 

1. A gatherer; he that collects fcattered things together. 

7'he grandfather might be the Arft collector of them into a 
body. Hale's Common Law of England . 

Volumes, without any of the collector' sown reflections. 

Addifon on Italy . 

2. A tax-gatherer; a man employed in levying duties, or 
tributes. 

A great part of this treafure is now embezzled, lavifhed, 
and feafted away by collectors, and other officers. Temple. 

The commiffions of the revenue arc difpofed of, and the 
collectors are appointed by the commiflioners. Swift. 

Colle'gatary. n. f [from con and legatum , a legacy, Latin.] 
In the civil law, a perfon to whom is left a legacy in common 
with one or more other perfohs. Cha/nbcrs. 

COLLEGE, n.f. [collegium, Latin.] 

1. A community; a number of perfons living by fome common 
rules. 

On barbed fteeds they rode in proud array. 

Thick as the college of the bees in May. Dry deni 

2. A fotiety of men fet apart for learning dr religion. 

He is return’d with his opinions, which 

Have fatisAed the king for his divorce. 

Gather’d from all the famous colleges 

Almoft in Chriftendom. Shakcfpeare s_ Henry VIII. 

I would the college of the cardinals 

Would chufe him pope, and carry him to Rome. Sb. H. VI. 

This order or fociety is fometimes called Solomon’s 
houfe, and fometimes the college of the Ax days work. Bacon » 

3. The houfe in which the collegians refide. 

Huldah the prophetefs dwelt in Jerufalem in the college. 

... . 2 & in g s xxii. 14. 

4; A college in foreign univerAties is a Iedlure read in publick. 

ColLe'gial. adj. [from college.'] Relating to a college; pof- 
feffed by a college. 1 

Colle'gian. n.f. [from coVege.] An inhabitant of a college * 
a member of a college. 0 * 

Colle'giate. adj. [collegiatus, low Latin.] 

1. Containing a college ; inftituted after the manner of a college 

1 wifh that yourfelves did well conAder how oppofite cer- 
tain of your pofitions are unto the ftate of collegiate foCieties 
whereon the two univerAties conAft. Hooker, Pref. feft 8 * 

2. A church, was fuch as was built at a convenient 

lfiance from the cathedral church, wherein a number of 

premyters were fettled, and lived together in one congre- 

^ ati ° n * Ayliffe s Parergsiu 

Colle'giate. 











COL 

'"S' f. from A member of a college; 

a man bred in a college ; an univerfity man. 

receinr Cl ^ are i a r k ' nd °j in P<*try, who have got a 

~ P P ca e i ant ^ 110 collegiate like them, for purging the 

‘C(y't T r* f TF Rymer s Tragedies of the lajl Age. 

Collet, n.f [Fr. from collum, , Lat. the neck.] 

1 * the neck 7 f ° methlI1§ that weilt about th e neck : fometimes 

2. That part of a ring in which the {tone is fet. 

3 \ ^erm ufed by turners. 

LwLT v - a -S‘Mdo, Lat] To ftrike againft each 
- , to beat, to dafh, to knock together. 

Scintillations are not the accenfion of air upon collifion, 
but inflammable efluencies from the bodies collided. Brown. 

Collier, n.f. [from coal.] 

1. A digger of coals ; one that works in the coal-pits. 

2. A coal-merchant ; a dealer in coals. 

I knew a nobleman a great gralier, a great timberman, a 
great and a great landman. Bacon, EJJay 33. 

3 - A mip that carries coals. M J 

Colliery, n. f [ from collier . J 

1 . The place where coals are duo*. 

2. 1 he coal trade. ° 

Co'lliflower. n.f [from capl. Sax. cabbage, and flower.] 
oee Cauliflower and Cabbage. 

ColligaTkdn. n. f [colligation Lat.] A binding together. 

1 Jiefe the midwife contriveth into a knot, whence that 
tortuofity or nodofity, the navel, occafioned by the colligation 
or vellels. Brown s Vulgar Err ours, h. v. c. 5. 

olLima i ion. n.f. [from colluno , Lat.] The act of aiming 
at a mark ; aim. Ditt. 

Col Line a tion. n.f [ collineo , Lat.] The a£t of aiming. 

Co lli qjlja ble. adj . [from colliquate.] Eafily difi’olved ; liable 
to be melted. 

The tender confidence renders it the mor o. colli quable and 
confumptive. Harvey on Conjunctions. 

Coll i 7 qu a me NT. n. f. [from colliquate.] The fubdance to 
which any thing is reduced by being melted. 

Colliquant. adj. [from col liquate.] That which has the 
power of melting or diflolving. 

To COLLIQUATE. <z/. *. [colliq ueo , Latin.] To melt; to 
diflblve ; to turn from folid to fluid. 

The Are melted the glafs, that made a great (hew, after 
what was colliquated had been removed from the fire. Boyle. 

The fat of the kidneys is apt to be colliquated through a 
great heat from within, and an ardent colliquative fever. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

CoLliquaTion. n. f [colliquatio, Latin.] 

The melting of any thing whatfoever by heat, more parti- 
cularly fuch a temperament or difpofition of the animal fluids 
as proceeds from a lax compages, and wherein they flow off 
through the fecretory glands, and particularly through thofe of 
the fkin, fader than they ought ; u hich occafions fluxes of 
many kinds, but modly profufe, greafy, clammy fweats. Efuincy. 

From them proceed arefadtion, colliquation , concoction, ma- 
turation, and mod efledts of nature Bacon's Nat. Hi/lory. 

Any kind of univerfal diminution and colliquation of the 
body. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Colli qu ative adj. [from colliquated] Melting; diflblvent. 

A colliquative fever is fuch as is attended with a diarrhoea, 
or profufe fweats, from too lax a contexture of the fluids. 

Ejuhicy. 

It is a confequent of a burning colliquative fever, whereby 
the humours, greafe, fat, and flelh of the body are melted. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

Co i.LiqUEFA'cTloN. n.f [ colliquefacio , Latin.] The a £t of 
melting together ; reduction to one mafs bv fluxion in the 
fire. 

After the incorporation of metals by Ample colliquefaflion , 
for the better difeovering of the nature, and contents and dif- 
fents of metals, it would be tried by incorporating of their 
didolutions. Bacon s Phyfical Remarks. 

Collision, n.f. [ from collifio , Latin.] 

1. The adt of driking two bodies together. 

Or by lollifion of two bodies grind, 

The air attrite to fire. Milton s Paradife Lofl, h. x. /. 1072. 

The devil fometimes borrowed fire from the altar to con- 
fume the votaries ; and by the mutual collifion of well-meant 
zeal, fet even orthodox Chriflians in a flame. Dec. of Piety. 

The flint and the deel you may move apart as long as you 
pleafe ; but it is the hitting and collifion of them that mud 
make them drike fire. Bentley s Sermons. 

2. The date of being druck together; a clafli. 

Then from the clafhes between popes and kings, 

Debate, like fparks from flint’s collifion, fprings. Denham. 

To COLLOCATE. v. a. [colloco, Latin.] To place; to 
dation. 

If you defire to fuperinduce any virtue upon a perfon, take 
the creature in which that virtue is mod eminent: of that 
creature take the parts wherein that virtue chiefly is collocate. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Colloca'tion. n.f. [collocatio, Latin.] 


op, a 
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1 • P of . pIacin S 5 difpofition. 

2. I he date of being placed 

in b0di “’ the fa 

1 > ami the lpirits are coacervate or diffufed 

Collocu'tion. n.f IcolioJLTdfTc 1 N °- 8 4 fi - 

ration. J iconocutio, Latin.] Conference; conver- 

Lo ColloW „ [probably from colhquor, Latin 1 T„ 
wheedle; to flatter; to pleafe with ki „ ? d LT"! & 

Co'llop n.f [ft is derived by Minjbcw from coal and 
tafiter broiled upon the coals ; a carbonade,] 

1 . A fmall flice of meat. 

Sweetbread and lollops were with fkewers prick’d 
About the fides. 1 Dy p ,, 

A cook perhaps has mighty things profefs’d ; ^ 

1 hen lent up but two difhes nicely dred: 

What fignifies Scotch allots to a feaft ? • King’s Cookery 

2 . A piece of any animal. y ' 

1 he lion is upon his death-bed : not an enemy that does 
not apply for a collop of him. L’EJlrangc , Fable 14. Reflect. 

3* In burlcfque language, a child. ^ 

j Come, dr page, 

? n m n With > 7 ° ur we!kin e y e > fweet villain, 

Mod dear d, my collop. Shakefpeare’ s Winter's Tale. 

1 hou art a collop of my flefh, 

And for thy fake I have died many' a tear. Shah. Hen. VI. 

Colloquy. n.f [ colloquium , Latin.] Conference; converfa- 
tion; alternate difeourfe ; talk. 

My earthly by his heav’nly over-povver’d. 

In that celedial colloquy fublime. 

As with an objedl that excels the fenfe. 

Dazzled, and fpent, funk down. Milton's Paradife Left. 
n retirement make frequent colloquies, or fhoit difeourfings, 
between God and thy own foul. Taylor. 

Co llow. n.f [More properly colly , from coal.] 

Colow is the word by which they denote black grime of 
burnt coals, or wood. Woodward on Fojji/s. 

Collu'ctangy. n.f [colluSior, Lat.] A tendency to conted ; 
oppofition of nature. 

ColluctaTion. n.f. [ collufiatio , Lat.] Conted; druggie; 
contrariety ; oppofition ; fpite. 

1 he therms, natural baths, or hot fprings, do not owe 
their heat to any collutiation or effervefcence of the mi- 
nerals in them. Woodward' s Natural Hiftory. 

To COLLUDE, v. n. [colludo , Lat.] To confpire in a fraud ; 
to adf in concert; to play into the hand of each other. 

Collu'sion. n.J. [collifio, Latin.] 

Collufton is, in our common law, a deceitful agreement or 
compact between two or more, for the one part to bring an 
adtion againd the other to fome evil purpofe; as to defraud a 
third of his right. Coivel. 

By the ignorance of the merchants, or diflionedy of wea- 
vers, or the collifion of both, the ware was bad, and the price 
exceflive. Swift. 

Collu'sive. adj . [from co'lucle.] Fraudulently concerted. 
See Collusion. 

Collu'sively. adv. [from collufive] In a manner fraudulently 
concerted. 

Cgllu'sory. adj. [from colludo, Lat ] Carrying on a fraud 
by fecret concert. 

Co'lly. n.f. [from coal.] The fmut of coal. 

Suppofe thou faw her drelfed in fome old hiifute attire, out 
of fafhion, coarfe raiment, befpieared with foot, colly, per- 
fumed with opopanax. B rton on Melancholy. 

To CoAly. v. a. To grime with coal ; to fmut with coal. 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 

That, in a fpeen, unfolds both heav’n and earth ; 

And, ere a man hath pow’r to fay behold, 

The jaws of darknefs do devour it up. Shakefpeare. 

COLLY 1 RIUM. n.f. [Latin.] An ointment for the eyes. 

CO'LMAR. n.f. [Fr.] A fort of Pear, which fee. 

CoAogn Earth, n.f Is a deep brown, very light badard ochre, 
which, though generally edeemed an earth, is no pure native 
foflil ; but contains more vegetable than mineral matter, and 
owes its origin to the remains of wood long buried in the 
earth. It is dug in France and Germany, particularly about 
Cologn, nor is England without it. Hill on Fojfis . 

Co'lon. n.f [xS?.ov.] 

1. A point [:] ufed to mark a paufe greater than that of a com- 
ma, and lefs than that of a period. Its life is not very exactly 
fixed, nor is it very necellary, being confounded by mod 
with the femicolon. It was ufed before punctuation was 
refined, to mark almod any fenfe lefs than a period. To ap- 
ply it properly, we fhould place it, perhaps, only where the 
fenfe is continued without dependence of grammar or con- 
druction ; as, I love him, I defpife him : 1 have long ceafed to 
tru/l, hut Jhall never forbear to Jiiccour him. . 

The greated and wided of all the intedines, about eight 
or nine hands breadth long. It begins where the ilium ends, 
in the cavity of the os ilium on the right fide; from thence 
afeending by the kidney, on the fame fide, it pafles under t e 


2 . 
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'concave fide of the liver, to whtch it is fometimes tied, a 
likewife to the gall-bladJer> which tinges it yellow in that 
place • then it runs under the bottom of the domach to ie 
fpleen in the left fide, to which it is alio knit : from thence it 
turns down to the left kidney ; and thence paffing, m form of 
terminates at the upper part of the os facrum, in the 


Lpuincy. 
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Now, by your cruelty hard bound; 

I drain my guts, my colon wound 

The contents of the colon are of a fo wer, fetid, acid fmell in 
, , • F lover on the Humours , 

CO'LON EL. n.f. [Of uncertain etymology. Skinner im a- 
. orincs it original! y Malls, the leader of a colony. MinJheW 
deduces it from ’colonna, a pillar ; as patrias.columen ; exercitus 
columen. Each is plaufible.] The chief commander of a 
regiment ; a field officer of the highed rank, next to the ge- 
neral officers. It is now generally founded with only two 
didina fyllables, col'nel. 

The chiefed help mud be the care of the colonel, that hath 
the government of all his garrifon. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Captain or colonel, or knight in arms, 

Whofe chance on thefe defencelefs doors may feize, 

If deed of honour did thee ever pleafe; 

Guard them, and him within protea from harms. Milton. 
Co'lonelship. n.f [from colonel.] The office or charaaer of 

colonel. , 

While he continued a fubaltern, he complained againit the 

pride of colonels towards their officers ; yet, in a few minutes 
after he had received his commiffion for a regiment, he con- 
felTed that coloneljhip was coming fad upon him. . . Swift. 

To Co'lonise. v. a. [from colony.] To plant with inhabi- 
tants ; to fettle with new planters ; to plant with colonies. 

There was never an hand drawn, that did double the red 
of the habitable world, before this ; for fo a man may truly 
term it, if he {hall put to account as well that that is, as that 
which may be hereafter, by the farther occupation and colo- 
nizing of thofe countries : and yet it cannot be affirmed, if 
one fpeak ingenuoufly, that it was the propagation of the 
Chridian faith that was the adamant of that difeovery, 
entry, and plantation ; but gold and filver, and temporal pro- 
fit and glory ; fo that what was fird in God’s providence, was 
but fecond in man’s appetite and intention. Bacon's Holy War. 

Druina hath advantage by acqued of iflands, which die 
colonizetb and fortifieth daily. Howcl' s Vocal Forcft. 

Colonna'dE; n.J'. [from colonna, Ital. a column.] 

1. A peridyle of a circular figure, or a feries of columns, dif- 
pofed in a circle, and infulated within fide. Builder's Dill. 

Here circling co'onnadvs the ground inclofe, 

And here the marble datues breathe in rows. Addif on Italy. 

2. Any feries or range of pillars. 

For you my colonnades extend their wings. Pope. 

COLONY, n.f. [ colonia , Latin ] 

1 . A body of people drawn from the mother-country to inhabit 
fome didant place. 

To thefe new inhabitants and colonies he gave the fame law 
under which they were born and bred. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Rooting out thefe two rebellious fepts, he placed Englifh 
colonies in their rooms. Davies on Ireland. 

Ofiris, or the Bacchus of the ancients, is reported to have 
civilized the Indians, planting colonies and building cities. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. The country planted ; a plantation. 

The rifing city, which from far you fee. 

Is Carthage; and a Trojan colony. Dryd. Virg. JEn. 

Co'lophony. n. f [from Colophon, a city whence it came.] 
Rofin. 

Of Venetian turpentine, (lowly evaporating about a fourth 
or fifth part, the remaining fubdance differed to cool, 
would afford me a coherent body, or a fine colophony. Boyle. 

Turpentines and oils leave a colophony, upon the feparation 
of their thinner oil. Floyer on the Humours. 

Coloqui nteda. n. f. [ colocynthis , Lat. xoAoxuvSi?. ] The fruit 
of a plant of the fame name, brought from the Levant, about 
the bignefs of a large orange; and often called bitter apple. 
Its colour is a fort of golden brown : its infide is full of ker- 
nels, which are to be taken out before it be ufed. Both the 
fted and pulp are intolerably bitter. It is a violent purgative, 
of confiderable ufe in medicine. Chambers. 

Co'loRate. adj. [color atus, Latin.] Coloured; died; marked 
or dained with fome colour. 

Had the tunicles and humours of the eye been colorate, many 
rays, proceeding iroin vifible obje&s would have been dopt. 

p . Roy on the Creation. 

Loi.ora tion. n.f. [coloro, Latin.] 

i- The art or pra&ice of colouring. 

2 . 1 he date of being coloured. 

Amongd curiofities 1 (hall place coloration * though It be 

lomeWhat better ; for beauty in flowers is their preheminence. 


0 . . Bacon's Natural Hi ft or v, N y . co 

Color i fick. ad], [colonficus, Latin.] That which lias the 
power oi producing dies, tints, colours, or hues. 

Vo” i com P olition of white, the feveral rays do not fuffer 
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any change in their colorific! qualities by aa ‘ n £ ll P^ OP ^ 
-other Fbut are only m.xed, and by a 

COLO'SSE. ? n.f [colofls, Latin.] A ftatue ot enormous 

COLO'SSUS. 3 magnitude. 

Not to mention the walls and palace of BaoyloU, toe pyra- 
mids of Egypt, or coloffe of Rhodes. tm P 

There huge colofjus rofe* with trophies crown d, 

And runick characters were grav’d around. Pope. 

Colosse'an. adj. [coloffeus,\j-e.t.] In form of a coo us, o 
the height and bignefs of fuch a datue ; giantlike. 

COLOUR, n.f [color, Latin.] 

1. The appearance of bodies to the eye only ; hue ; ie. 

It is a vulgar idea of the colours of iolid bodies; when we 
perceive them to be a red, or blue, or green tincture oi the 
furface ; but a philofophicai idea, when we confider the various 
colours to be different fenfations, excited in us by the iciracted 
rays of light, refle&ed on our eyes in a different manner, ac- 
cording to the different fize, or fhape, or fituation oi the par- 
ticles of which the furfaces of thole bodies arc compofed. 

Watts's Logic L 

Her hair (hall be of what colour it pleafe God. Shakefp . 

For though our eyes can nought but colours fee. 

Yet colours give them not their pow’r of fight. Davits. 
The lights of colours are more refrangible one than an- 
other in this order; red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
deep violet. Newton s Opt. Exp. J. 

2. The fredinefs ; or appearance of blood in the face. 

My cheeks no longer did their colour boad. Dry den. 

A fudden horror feiz’d his giddy head, 

And his ears trickled, and his coLur fled. Dryden . 

3. The tint of the painter. 

When each bold figure jud begins to live; 

The treach’rous colours the fair art betray; 

And all the bright creation fades away. Pope's Eff Crii. 

4. The reprefentation of any thing fuperficially examined. 

Whofe wifdom is only of this world, to put faife co'ours 
upon things; to call good evil, and evil good; againd the 
convi&ion of their own confciences. Swifts 

5. Concealment; palliation; excufe; fuperficial cover. 

It is no matter if I do halt ; I have the wars for my colour , 
and my penfion fhall feem the more reafonable. Sh. Hen. IV. 
Their fin admitted no colour or excule. King Charles . 

6 . Appearance ; pretence ; faife (hew. 

Under the colour of commending him, 

I have accefs my own love to prefer. Shakefpeare: 

Merchants came to Rhodes with a great Chip laded with 
corn, under the colour of the fale whereof they, noted all that 
was done in the city. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 

7. Kind ; fpecies ; character. 

Boys and women are, for the mod part, cattle of this 
colour. Shakejpeare' s As you like it. 

8. In the plural, a dandard ; an enfign of war : they fay the 
colours of the foot, and ftandard of horfe. 

He at Venice gave 

His body to that pleafant country’s earth; 

And his pure foul unto his captain Chrid, 

Under whofe colours he had fought fo long. Shah. Rich. IL 
Againd all checks,- rebukes, and manners, 

I mud advance the colours of my love. 

And not retire. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The banks on both fides were filled with companies, paffing 
all along the river under their colours, with trumpets founding. 

KnoVes's Hiftory of the Turks. 
An author compares a ragged coin to a tattered colours . Addif. 

To Co'lour. v. a. [ coloro , Latin.] 

1. To mark with fome hue, or dib. 

The rays, to fpeak properly, are not coloured: in them thcr^ 
is nothing elfe than a certain power and difpofition to dir up 
a fenlation of this or that colour, Newton s Opt. 

2. To palliate ; to excufe ; to drefs in fpecious colours, or fair 
appearances. 

I told him, that I would not favour or colour in any fort his 
former folly. Raleigh's Eftays. 

He colours the falfhood of ^Tneas by an exorefs command 
from Jupiter to forfake the queen. ' Dryden' s Dedic. PEn. 

3. To make plaufible. 

We have fcarce heard of an infurre&iort that was not co- 
loured with grievances of the. highed kind; or countenanced 
by one or more branches of the legiflature. Addif Freeholder . 

4. To Colour a fir angers goods is when a freeman allows a 

foreigner to enter goods at the cudomhoufe in his name • fo 
that the foreigner p’ays but fingle duty, when he ought topav 
double. ** ni 

Fo Colour, v. n. To blufh; A low Word, only ufed in 
con venation. J 

Co'lou RABLE. adj. [from colour ] Specious ; plauftble. It is 
now little uled. 

They have now a colourable pretence to vvithftand innova- 
tions having accepted of other laws and rules already. Spcafcr. 

1 hey we, e glad to ay hold on fo cfourab'e a matter, and to 
traduce him as an author o( fufpicious innovation. Hooker, 

4 ' Had 
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ttad I facrificed ecclcfiaftical government and revenues to 
their covetoufnefs and ambition, they would have found no 
colourable neceffity of an army. ]{. Charles . 

\\ c hope the mercy of God will confider us unto fome 
rninctation of our ofterices ; yet had not the fmcerity of our 
^ parents fo colourable expectations. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Co lour ably. adv. [fro colourable.] bpecioufly ; plaufibly. 

1 lie procefs, howfoever colourably awarded, hath not hit 
^ the very mark whereat it was directed. Bacon . 

Coloured, participial adj. [from colour.] Streaked: diver- 
hfie.J with variety of hues. 

I he coloured are coarfer juiced, and therefore not fo well* 
and equally concodted. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory. 

Colouring, n. f [from colour .] I he part of the painter’s 
art that teaches to lay on his colours with propriety and beauty. 

From lines drawn true, our eye may trace 

A foot, a knee, a hand, a face ; 

Yet if the colouring be not there. 

At beft ’twill only not difpleafe. Prior. 

Co'lourist. n. f [from colour .] A painter who excels in 
•' giving the proper colours to his defigns. 

Titian, Paul Veronefe, Van Dyck, and the reft of the 
good colourijls , have come neareft to nature. Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 
Colourless, adj. [from colour.] Without colour ; notdiftin- 
guifhed by any hue ; tranfparent. 

I ranfparent fubftances, as glafs, water and air, when made 
very thin by being blow T n into bubbles, or otherways formed 
into plates, exhibit various colours, according to their various 
thinnefs ; although, at a greater thicknefs, they appear very 
clear and colourlefs. Newton’s Opt. 

Pellucid colourlefs glafs or water, by being beaten into a 
powder or froth, do acquire a very intenfe whitenefs. Bentley. 
COLT. n. f [coir, Saxon.] 

j . A young horfe : ufed commonly for the male offspring of a 
horfe, as foal for the female. 

The colt hath about four years of growth, and fo the fawn, 
and fo the calf. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N°. 759. 

Like colts or unmanaged horfes, we ftart at dead bones and 
lifelefs blocks. Taylor’s Holy Living . 

No fports, but what belong to war, they know ; 

T o break the ftubborn colt , to bend the bow. Dryd. Mn. 

2. A young foolifh fellow. 

Ay, that’s a colt , indeed ; for he doth nothing but talk of 
his horfe. ' Shakejp. Merchant of Venice. 

To Colt. v. n [from the noun.] To frifk ; to be licentious; 
to run at large without rule ; to riot ; to frolick. 

As foon as they were out of fight by themfelves, they fhook 
off their bridles, and began to colt anew more licentioufiy 
than before. Spe?ije)'’s State of Ireland. 

To Colt. v. a: To befool. 

What a plague mean ye, to colt me thus ? Sh. Hen. IV, 
Colts-foot. n.f [from colt and foot.'] 

It hath a radiated flower, whole difk confifts of many florets, 
but the crown compofed of many half florets : the embryoes 
are included in a multifid flowercup, which turns to downy 
feeds fixed in a bed. The lpecies are, 1. Common colts- 
foot. 2. Round leaved fmooth colts-foot of the Alps. T he 
firft common in watery places in England ; the fecond grows 
wild upon the Alps : the flowers of this are purple, and thofe 
of the common fort yellow. Miller . 

Colts-tooth. n. f. [from colt and tooth.] 

1 . An imperfedt or fuperftuous tooth in young horfes. 

2. A love of youthful pleafure ; a difpofition to the practices of 
youth. 

Well faid, lord Sands; 

Your colts-tooth is not caft yet ? — 

— No, my lord ; nor fhall not, while I have a flump. Shah. 
Co'lteR. n.f [culroji, Sax. culter , Lat.] 1 he fharp iron of 
a plough that cuts the ground perpendicularly to the fhare. 
Co'ltjsh. adj. [from colt.] Having the tricks of a colt; 
wanton. 

Co'lubrine. adj. [colubrbius, *Latin.] 

1. Relating to a ferpent. 

2. Cunning; crafty. 

CoYumbary. n.f [columbarium, Lat.] A dovecot ; a pigeon- 

houle. . , . 

The earth of columbaries or dovchoufes, is much deiired in 

the artifice of faltpetre. Browiis V ulgar Errours , b. iii. c. 3. 

CVlumbine. n.f. [columbina, Latin.] 

A plant with leaves like the meadow rue . the flowers are 
pendulous, and of an anomalous figure: the piftil of the 
flower becomes a membranaceous fruit, confifting of many 
pods, each containing many fhining black feeds. Millar. 

Columbines are of feveral forts and colours. They flower 
in the end of May, when few other flowers {hew themfelves. 

Mortimer s Hujbandry. 

Co'lumbine. n.f [ columbinus , Lat.] A kind of violet 

or changeable dove colour. ^ 1 * 

CO'LUMN. n.f [< rolumna , Latin.] 

I. A round pillar. 

Some of the old Greek columns , and altars were brought 
from the ruins of Apollo’s temple at Delos. Peacham. 
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Round ibrokeh columns ctafping ivy twin’d. p.,, 

2. ^Any body of certain dimenfions preffing vertically uponlts 

The whole weight of any column of the atmofohere, and 
hkewite the fpecifick gravity of its bafes, are certainly known 
by many experiments. - • 1 wn 


3. [In the military art.] The long file or row of troops, or of 
baggage, ot an army in its march. An army marches in one 
two, three, or more columns, according as the ground will 


Bentley s Sermons. 

1 - — o — of troop' 

ba gg a ge> of an army in its march. An army marches 
two, 

allow. 

4. [With printers.] A column is half a page, when divided 
rnto two equal parts by a line palling through the middle 
from the top to the bottom; and, by feveral parallel lines , 
pages are often divided into three or more columns. 

CoLU'MNAR. ) rr , , ^ 

Columna'rian. \ adj ’ L Lorn column.] Formed in columns. 

White columnar fpar, out of a ftone-pit. Woodw. on FoJJils. 

Colures, n.f. [ colum , Latin; y.o\ oy;o».] 

Two great circles fuppofed to pafs through the poles of the 
world : one through the equinodlial points Aries and Libra ; 
the other through the folftitial points, Cancer and Capricorn. 
They are called the equinoctial and folftitial colures , and divide 
the ecliptick into four equal parts. The points where they 
interfeCt the ecliptick are called the cardinal points. Harris. 

Thrice the equinoCtial line 
He circled ; four times crofs’d the car of night 
From pole to pole, traverfmg each colure. Milton’s Par. Lofl. 
Cc/lwort. n.f See Colewort. 

COMA. 71. f [xupu ] A morbid difpofition to fleep ; a 
lethargy. 

Coma'rt. n.f. 

By the fame comart. 

And carriage of the articles defign’d, 

His fell to Hamlet. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet . 

Coma'te. n.f [con and mate.] Companion. 

My comates and brothers in exile. Sbakefp. As you like it. 

Comato'se. adj. [from coma.] Lethargick ; fleepy to a dif- 
eafe. 

Our beft caftor is from Ruflia ; the great and principal 
life whereof, inwardly, is in hyfterical and comatofe cafes. 

Grew’ s Mufasum. 

COMB in the end, and Comp in the beginning of names, feem 
to be derived from the Britifli hum, which fignifies a low 
fituation. Gibfon’s Camden. 

Comb, in Cornijh, fignifies a valley, and had the fame mean- 
ing anciently in the French tongue. 

COMB. n.f. [camb, Saxon ; kam, Dutch.] 

1. An inftrument to feparate and adjuft the hair. 

By fair Ligea’s golden comb , 

Wherewith fhe fits on diamond rocks. 

Sleeking her foft alluring locks. Milton. 

I made an inftrument in fafhion of a comb, whofe teeth, 
being in number fixteen, were about an inch and a half broad, 
and the intervals of the teeth about two inches wide. Newton. 

2. The top or creft of a cock, fo called from its pedlinated in- 
dentures. 

Cocks have great combs and fpurs, hens little or none. Bacon. 

High was his comb , and coral-rcd withal, 

With dents embattl’d, like a caftle-wall. Dryden. 

3. The cantons in which the bees lodge their honey. Perhaps 
from the fame word which makes the termination of towns, 
and fignifies hollow or deep. 

This in affairs of ftate, 

Employ’d at home, abides within the gate, 

To fortify the combs , to build the wall, 

To prop the ruins, left the fabrick fall. Dryd. Virg. Georg. 

To Comb. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To divide, and clean, and adjuft the hair with a comb.- 

Her care fhall be 

To comb your noddle with a three-legg’d ftool. Shakcfpeare . 
Divers with us, that are grown grey, and yet would appear 
young, find means to make their hair black, by combing it 9 
as they fay, with a leaden comb, or the like. Bacon s Eat. Hj>. 

She with ribbons tied } 

His tender neck, and comb’d his filken hide. Dryden s n. 
There was a fort of engine, from which were exten e 
twenty long poles, wherewith the man-mountain combs is 

head. T. 

2. To lay any thing confifting of filaments fmooth, by cli aw- 
ing through narrow interfaces ; as, to comb wool. 

Comb-brush, n.f [comb and brujh.] A brufh to clean com s. 

Comb-maker, n f [comb and maker.] One whofe tra eis o 


make combs. 


and 


This wood is of ufe for the turner, engraver, carver, 
ambmaker. Mortimer's Husbmdrp 

To CO'MBAT. v. n. [combattre, Fr.] To fight; general!) 

in a duel, or hand to hand. r 

Pardon me, I will not combat in my fhirt. Sba, ejp 

To Co'meat. v.a. To oppofe ; to fight. 

Love yields at laft, thus combated by pride, 

And fhe fubmits to be the Roman s bride. ia _ 

Co'meat. n.f. [from the verb.] Conteft; battle; 
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ftrlfe ; oppofition generally between two ; but fometimes it is 

ufed for battle. „ . n , 

Thofe regions were full both of cruel monfters and mon- 

ftrous men ; all which, by private combats, they delivered the 

countries ot. .... , ./ ne ^ ' ll * 

But, oh, the noble combat that, ’twixt joy and iorrow, was 

fought in Paulina ! She had one eye declined for the : ofs ot 
her hufband, another elevated that the oracle was fulfilled. 

Shakefpeare s Winter’s Tale. 

The combat now by courage muft be try’d. Dryden. 
Co'mbAtant. n.f [combat tant, french.] 
i. He that fights with another; duellift ; antagomft in arms. 

So frown’d the might y combatants, that hell 
Grew darker at their frown. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, b. in 
Who, fingle combatant, 

Duel’d their armies rank’d in proud array, 

Himfelf an army. Milton’s Agonif es^ l. 344. 

He with his fword unfheath d, on paiii of life. 
Commands both combatants to ceafe their ftrife. Dryden. 
Like defpairing combatants they ftrive againftyou, as if they 
had beheld unveiled the magical fhiekl of Ariofto, which daz- 
zled the beholders with too much brightnefs. Dryden. 

2 '. A champion. 

When any of thofe combatants ftrips his terms of ambi- 
guity,- I fhall think him a champion for knowledge. Locke. 
3. With for before the thing defended. 

Men become combatants for thofe opinions. Locke. 

Co'mber. n.f [from comb] He whofe trade it is to difen- 
tangle wool, and lay it fmooth for the fpinner. 

Co'mbinate. adj. [from combine.] Bethrothed ; promifed ; 
fettled by compact. A word of Shakefpeare. 

She loft a noble brother ; with him the finew of her for- 
tune, her marriage dowry ; with both, her combinate hufband, 
this well feeming Angelo. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 
Combination, n.f. [from combine.] 

Union for fome certain purpofe ; affociation ; league. A 


eare. 


1. 


combination is of private perfons, a confederacy of ftates or 
fovereigns. 

This cunning cardinal 
The articles o’ th’ combination drew. 

As himfelf pleas’d. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

2. It is now generally ufed in an ill fenfe ; but was formerly in- 
different. 

They aim to fubdue all to their own will and power, un- 
der the difguifes of holy combinations. K. Charles. 

3. Union of bodies,, or qualities ; commixture; conjunction. 

\ Thefe natures, from the moment of their firft combination, 
have been and are for ever infeparable. Hooker , b. v. f 52. 

Refolution of compound bodies by fire, does not fo much 
enrich mankind as it divides the bodies ; as upon the fcore of 
its making new compounds by new combinations. Boyle. 

Ingratitude is always in combination with pride and hard- 
heartednefs. South’s Sermons: 

4. Copulation of ideas in the mind. 

7 hey never fuffer any ideas to be joined in their under- 
ftandings, in any other or ftronger combination than what their 
own nature and correfpondence give them. Locke. 

5. Combination is ufed in mathematicks, to denote the va- 

riation or alteration of any number of quantities, letters, 
founds, or the like, in all the different manners poflible. 
Thus the number of poflible changes or combinations of the 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet, taken firft two by two, 
then three by three, &c. amount to 15391,724,288,887,252, 
999 , 425 , 1 28 , 493 , 402 , 200 . Chambers. 

To COMBINE, v. a. [combiner, Fr. hi nos jungerc.] 

1. To join together. 

Let us not then fufpeCl our happy ftate. 

As not fecure to fingle or combin’d. Milton's Paradife Loft . 

2. 7 o link in union. 

God, the beft maker of all marriages, 

^ Combine your hearts in one, your realms in one. Shak. H. V. 

3. 10 agree ; to accord ; to fettle by compact. 

heart s dear love is fet on his fair daughter; 

As mine on her s, fo her’s is fet on mine, 

And all combin’d , fave what thou muft combine 

By holy marriage. Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 

4 * 10 join words or ideas together ; oppofed to analyfe. 
fo Combine, v. n. 

1. To coalefce; to unite each with other. Ufed both of things 

and perlcns. ° 

Honour and policy, like un fever’d friends 
I’ th' war, do grow together: grant that, and tell me 
fn peace what each of them by th’ other lofes, 

That they combine not there ? Shakefp. Cmolanm. 

2. 1 0 unite m fnendfhip or defign. 

Combine together ’gain ft the enemy; 

For thefe domeftick and particular broils 

Are not the queftion here. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

<011 with your foes combine, 

C,,',. feCm ;’ our own deftruffion to defign. Dr,.i. Jurcmsc 

wTt J rrom c rN Wami "g --mb tfr gz - 

nat, is your creft a coxcomb 
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— A comblefs cock, fo Kate will be my ben. 

COM BUTT. adj. [from cumburo, cumbuflum, Latin.] 

When a planet is not above eight degrees and a half dd * - 
from the fun, either before or after him, it is faid to e 

bull, or in cornbujlion. . ati V' 

Combustible, adj. [comburo combujlum, Lat.] Having the 

quality of catching fire; fufceptible of fire. 

Charcoals, made out of the wood of oxycedar, are white, 
becaufe their vapours are rather fulphurous^ than of any other 
combiiflible fubftance. Browns Vulgar Ert ours , b. vi. c. 1 2. 
Sin is to the foul like fire to combujhble matter, it affimilatea 

before it deftroys it. , S ™ th i . 

They are but ftrewed over with a little penitential afhes , 

and will, as foon as they meet with combiiflible ^matter, flame 
out . Decay of Piety , 

The flame fhall Hill remain ; 

Nor, ’till the fuel perifh, can decay. 

By nature form’d on things cGinbuJlible to prey , Dryden , 

Combu'stibleness. n.f. [from cojoibuflible.] Aptnefs to take 
fire. 

Combu'stion. n.f. [French.] 

1. Conflagration; burning; confumption by fire. > ■ 

The future combufhoyi of the earth is to be ufhered in and 
accompanied with all forts of violent impreflions upon nature. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

2. Tumult; hurry; hubbub; buftle ; hurly burly. 

Mutual conibujlions, bloodfheds, and waftes may enforce 
them, through very faintnefs, after the experience of fo end- 
lefs miferies. Hooker, b. iv. fell. 14. 

Prophecying, with accents terrible, 

Of dire cornbujlion, and confus’d events. 

New- hatch’d to th’ woeful time. Shakefpeare s Macbeth ; 
Thofe long arid cruel wars between the houfes of \ ork and 
Lancafter, brought all England into an horrible cornbujlion. 

Raleigh’s Ejfays. 

How much more of pow’r. 

Army againft army ? humberlefs, to raife 
Dreadful cornbujlion warring, and difturb, . 

Though not deftroy, their happy native feat ! Milt. Pa. Lojl . 

But fay, from whence this new cornbujlion fprings ? Dryd . 
It moves in an inconceiveable fury and combufhon, and at 
the fame time with an exadt regularity. Addifon’s Guardian. 
To COME. v. n. pret. came , particip. coine. [coman, Saxon ; 
komen, Dut. kommen , German.] 

1. To remove from a diftant to a nearer place ; to arrive. Op- 
pofe to go. 

And troubled blood through his pale face was feen 
To come and go, with tidings from the heart. Fairy §)ueen 0 
Caefar will come forth to-day. Shakefp. Julius Cafar 0 
Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, 

I fpake unto the crown as having fenfe. Shakefp. Hen. IV„ 
The colour of the king doth come and go, 

Between his purpofe and his confcience. Shakefp. K. John. 
The Chriftiaris having flood almoft all the day in order of 
battle, in the fight of the enemy, vainly expedling when he 
fhould come forth to give them battle, returned at night into 
their camp. Knolles’ s Hijlory of the Turks. 

’Tis true that fince the fenate’s luccour came, 

They grow more bold. Dryden’ s Tyrannick Love • 

7 ’his Chriftian woman ! 

Ah ! there the mifehief co?nes. Rowe’s Royal Convert . 

2. To draw near ; to advance towards. 

By the pricking of my thumbs, 

Something wicked this way comes. Shakefp. Macbet \ 

3. To move in any manner towards another ; implying the idea 
of being received by another, or of tending towards another. 
The word always refpe&s the place to which the motion 
tends, not that place which it leaves ; yet this meaning is 
fometimes almoft evanefcent and imperceptible. 

I did hear 

The galloping of horfe : who was’t ca?ne by ? Sh. Macbeth. 
Bid them cover the table, ferve in the meat, and we will 
come t0 dinner. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice . 

As foon as the commandment came abroad, the children of 
Ifrael brought in abundance the firft fruits. 2 Chron. xxxi. 5. 

Knowledge is a thing of their own invention, or which 
they come to by fair reafoning. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

It is impoflible to come near your lordfhip at any time. 
Without receiving fome favour. Congr. Dedic . to Old Batchelor. 
None may come in view, but fuch as are pertinent. Locke. 
No perception of bodies, at a diftance, may be accounted 
for by the motion of particles coming from them, and ftrikino- 
on our organs. Locke 

They take the colour of what is laid before them, and as 
foon lofe and refign it to the next that happens to come in their 

Wa ^ Locke 

God has made the intelleaual world harmonious and beau- 
tiful without us; but it will never come into our heads all at 
once. t 7 

4. To proceed ; to iffue. 

Behold, my fon, which came forth of my bowels, feeketh 

my life. „ c • 

7 2 oa. xvi. 1 1 . 

I came 
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I came forth from the father, and am come into' the world. 

»~r Jr n 7 °‘ XV *‘ 2 ^- 

'• 5 * 1 ° advance from one ftage or condition to another. 

1 ruff me, I am exceeding wearv. . 

- Is it come to that ? I had thought wearinefs durft not have 
attacked one ot io high blood Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

1 hough he would after have turned his teeth upon Spain, 
yet he was taken order with before it came to that. Bacon. 

Seditious tumults, and feditious fames, differ no more but 
as bt other and filler; efpecially if it come to that, that the 
beft adions of a ftate are taken in ill fenfe, and traduced. 

tj. . Bacon, Ejfay 1 6. 

His loldiers had daily divers Ikirmilhes with theNumidians, 
fo that once the fkirmilh was like to come to a juft battle. 

Knolles’s Hijiory of the Turks. 
When it came to that once, they that had moft flefli wifhed 
they had had lefs. _ L'EJlrange. 

Every new lprung paffion is a part of the adlion, except we 
conceive nothing to be a&ion ’till the players come to blows. 

Dryden on Dramatick Poetry. 
The force whereby bodies cohere is very much greater 
when they come to immediate conta&, than when they are at 
ever fo fmall a finite diftance. Cheyne’s Phil Prin. 

6. Fo change condition either for better or worfe. 

One faid to Ariftippus, ’7 is a ftrange thing why men fhould 
rather give to the poor than to philofophers. He anfwered, 
becaufe they think themfelves may fooner come to be poor 
than to be philofophers. Bacon 7 s Apophthegins. 

His fons co?ne to honour, and he knoweth it not. Job xiv. 21. 
Fie being come to the eftate, keeps on a very bufy family. 

Locke. 

You were told your mafter had gone to a tavern, and come 
to fome mifchance. Swift. 

7. To attain any condition or character. 

A ferpent, e’er he comes to be a dragon, 

Does eat a bat. Ben), Johnfon s Catiline. 

How came the publican juftified, but by a fhort and humble 
prayer ? Duppa’s R.ules for Devotion. 

He wonder’d how Ihe came to know 
What he had done, and meant to do. Hudibras , p. iii. c. T. 
The teftimony of confcience, thus informed, comes to be 
fo authentick, and fo much to be relied upon. South's Sermons. 

8. To become. 

So came I a widow ; 

And never Ihall have length of life enough 

To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes. Shak. Hen. IV, 

When he returns from hunting, 

I will not fpcak with him ; fay I am fick. 

If you come flack of former fervices, 

You Ihall do well. Shakefpeare 7 s King Lear. 

q. To arrive at fome a£t or habit, or difpofition. 

Thev would quickly come to have a natural abhorrence for 
that which they found made them flighted. Locke. 

1 0. To change from one ftate into another defired ; as the but- 
ter comes when the parts begin to feparate in the churn. 

It is reported, that if you lay good ftore of kernels of grapes 
about the root of a vine, it will make the vine come earlier, 
and profper better. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory, N°. 35. 

Then butter does refufe to come. 

And love proves crofs and humourfome. Hudibras t p. ii. 

In the cQ7ning or fprouting of malt, as it muft not co 7 ne 
too little, fo it muft not come too much. Mort . Husbandry. 

11. To become prefent, and no longer future. 

A time will come , when my maturer mufe, 

In Caefar’s wars, a nobler theme Ihall chufe. Dryd. Virg. Geo. 

12. To become prefent ; no longer abfent. 

That’s my joy 

Not to have feen before ; for nature now 

Comes all at once, confounding my delight. Dryd. K. Arih. 

Mean while the gods the dome of V ulcan throng, 
Apollo comes, and Neptune ca 7 ne along. Pope’s Odyjf. b. viii. 

Come then, my friend, my genius, come along, 

Thou mafter of the poet and the fong. Pope’s Effays. 

i 3. To happen ; to fall out. 

The duke of Cornwal, and Regan his dutchefs, will be 
here with him this night. — 

— How co7nes that ? Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

Let me alone that I may fpeak, and let come on me what 
will. JobJm. 13. 

14. To follow as a confequence. . 

Thofe that are kin to the king, never prick their finger but 
they fay, there is fome of the king’s blood fpilt.. How comes 
that ? fays he, that takes upon him not to conceive -the ^n- 
fwer is, I am the king’s poor coufin, fir. Shakcfp. Henry IV; 

13. To ceafe very lately from fome act or ftate 3 to havejul 

done or fuffered any thing. . 

David faid unto Uriah, camejl thou not from thy journey . 

2 Sa. xi. 10. 

16. To Come about. To come to pafsj to fall out ; to come into 
being. Probably from the French venir a bout. 

°And let me fpeak to th’ yet unknowing world,^ 

Flow thefe tilings came about. Ehahsfpi-are. 
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That cherubim, which now appears as a God to a human 
foul, knows very well that the period will come about in eter- 
nity, when the human foul Ihall be as perfeft as he himfeif 

n ° 7 iS ’ , , , Addifon’s Spectator, N°. , 

I cone hide, however it comes about, that things are not as 
they mould be. ^ 

How comes it about 3 that, for above fixty years, affairs have 
been placed in the hands of new men. g w :c t 

17. To Come about. To change; to come round. " ’ 

The wind ca 7 nc about, and fettled in the Weft for many 

da ^* , , , Bacons New Atlantis. 

Un better thoughts, and my urg’d reafons. 

They are come about, and won to the true fide. B. jbhnfon 

18. To Come again. To return. 

There came water thereout; and when he had drunk, his 
fpirit ca 77 ie again, and he revived. y u ,/ a x v m 

19. To Come after. To follow. " > 

If any man will ccme after me, let him deny himfeif, and 

take up his crofs and follow me. Mat. xvi. 24. 

20. 71 ? Come at. To reach ; to get within the reach of; to 
obtain ; to gain. 

Neither lword nor feeptre can come at confcience ; but it is 
above and beyond the reach of both. Suckling. 

Cats will eat and deftroy your marum, if they can come at 

Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

In order to co 7 ue at a true knowledge of ourfelves, we Ihould 
confider, on the other hand, how far we may deferve praile. 

Addifori s Spectator, N°. 399. 
Nothing makes a woman more effeemed by the oppofite 
fex than chaftity, and we always prize thofe moft who are 
hardeft to come at. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 99. 

21. To Come by. To obtain ; to gain ; to acquire. 

Things moft needful to preferve this life, are moft prompt 
and eafy for all living creatures to co 7 ne by. Hooker, b. 5./ 22. 

Love is like a child. 

That longs for every thing that he can come by. Shakefpeare. 

Thy cafe 

Shall be my precedent ; as thou got’ft Milan, 

I’ll C 07 ne by Naples. Shakefpeare’ s Tempejl. 

Are you not alhamed to inforce a poor widow to fo rough 
a courfe to come by her own. Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV. p. ii. 

The ointment wherewith this is done is made of divers in- 
gredients, whereof the ftrangeft and hardeft to come by is the 
mofs of a dead man unburied. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory. 
And with that wicked lye 
A letter they came by. 

From our king’s majefty. Denham. 

He tells a fad ftory, how hard it was for him to co 7 ne by the 
book of Trigantius. Stilling fl. Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idols. 

Amidft your train, this unfeen judge will wait. 

Examine how you came by all your ftate. Dryd. Aurengzebe. 

22. To Come in. To enter. 

What, are you there ? come in, and give fome help. Shak. 
Yet the fimple ideas, thus united in the fame fubjeft, are 
as perfectly diftindl as thofe that come in by different fenfes. 

Locke. 

23. To Come in. To comply ; to yield ; to hold out no longer. 
If the arch-rebel Tyrone, in the time of thefe wars, 

Ihould offer to come in, and fubmit himfeif to her majefty, 
would you not have him received. Spenfer on Ireland. 

24. To Come in. To arrive at a port, or place of rendezvous. 
At what time our fecond fleet, which kept the narrow feas, 

was come in and joined to our main fleet. Bacon. 

There was the Plymouth fquadron now come in. 

Which in theStrcights laft winter was abroad. Dryden. 

25. To Come in. To become modilh; to be brought into ufe. 

Then came rich cloaths and graceful aftion in. 

Then inftruments were taught more moving notes. Rofcom. 
Silken garments did not come in ’till late, and the ufe of them 
in men was often reftrained by law. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

26. To Come in. To be an ingredient ; to make part of a com- 
pofition. 

A generous contempt of that in which too njany men place 
their happinefs, muft come in to heighten his character. Attcib. 

27. To Come in for. To be early enough to obtain : taken 
from hunting, where the dogs that are flow get nothing. 

Shape and beauty, worth and education, wit and under- 
ftanding, gentle nature and agreeable humour, honour and 
virtue, were to cme in for their Ihare of fuch contracts. Temp e. 

If thinking is eflential to matter, flocks and (tones will 
come in for their Ihare of privilege. Collier on Thought. 

One who had i’ the rear excluded been. 

And cou’d not for a tafte o’ th’ flelh come in. 

Licks the folid earth. Tate’s Juv. Sat. 15. 

The reft came in for fubfidies, whereof they lun^ con i 

derable fums. . Swi J U 

28. To Come in to. To join with; to bring help. 

They marched to Wells, where the lord Audley, witft 
whom tiiei r leaders had before fecret intelligence, cumt.ni to 
them ; and was by them, with great gladnels and^ cries Oi joy, 
accepted as their general. Bacon s Henry 

29. To Come in to . To comply with ; to agree to. 
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The fame of their virtues will make men ready to come into 

every thino- that is done or defigned for the publick good. 

J 0 Atierbmy’s Sermons. 

30. To Come near. To approach; to rcfemble in excellence: 

a metaphor from races. ... 11 

Whom you cannot equal or come near in doing, you would 
deftroy or ruin with evil fpcaking. Ben. Johnfon’ s Difcoveries. 

The whole atchieved with fuch admirable invention, that 
nothing ancient and modern feems to come near it. Temple. 

31. To Come of. To proceed ; as a defendant from ancestors. 

Of Priam’s royal race my mother came. Dryden' s Mn. 
Self-love is fo natural an infirmity, that it makes us partial 
even to thofe that come of us, as well ns ourfelves. L EJhange. 

32. To Come of To proceed ; as effects from their caufes. 

Will you pleafe, fir, be gone. 

I told you what would come of this. Shakefp. JViuter sTa c. 
We fee that the hiccough comes of fulnefs of meat, efpe- 
cially in children, which caufeth an extenfion of the ftomach. 

Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

What came on’t at laft but that, after the dogs had deferted, 
the wolves worried one part of the enemies. L Ejlrange. 

This comes of judging by the eye, without conlulting the 
reafon. L’EJirange. 

My young mafter, whatever comes on’t , muft have a wife 
looked out for him by that time he is of age. Locke. 

33. To Come off. To deviate; to depart from a rule or di- 
rection. 

The figure of a hell partaketh of the pyramis, but yet 
coming off and dilating more luddenly. Bacon s Nat. Hijiory. 

34. To Come off. To efcape. 

I knew the foul enchanter, though difguis’d. 

Enter’d the very lime-twigs of his fpells. 

And yet came off. Milton. 

How thou wilt here come off, furmounts my reach. Milt. 
If, upon fuch a fair and full trial, he can come of', he is 
then clear and innocent. South. 

Thofe that are in any fignal danger implore his aid ; and, 
if they come off fafe, they call their deliverance a miracle. 

Addifon on Italy. 

35. To Come off. To end an affair; to be difmifled with our 

lot. 

Oh, bravely came we off. 

When with a volley of our ncedlefs fhot. 

After fuch bloody toil, wc bid good-night. Shakef. K. John. 
Ever fince Spain and England have had any thing to debate 
one with the ether, the Englifh, upon all encounters, have 
come off with honour and the better. Bacon on War with Spain. 

We muft expect fometimes to come off by the worft, before 
we obtain the final conqueft. Calamy. 

He oft’, in fuch attempts as thefe. 

Came off with glory and fuccefs. Hudibras, p. 1. cant. 1. 

36. To Come off from To leave ; to forbear. 

To come off' from thefe grave difquifitions", I would clear the 
point by one inftanee more. Felton on the Claffficks. 

37. To Com e on. Fo advance; to make progrefs. 

Of late, things feem to come on apace to their former ftate. 

Bacon on the War with Spain. 

I here was in the camp both ftrength and victual fuflicient 
for the obtaining of the victory, if they would not protract 
the war until winter were come on. Knoll e s’ s Hijl. of ihe Turks. 
The fea came on, the fouth with mighty roar 
Difpers’d and dalh’d the reft upon the rocky Ihoar. Dryden. 

So I ravellers, who wafte the day. 

Noting at length the fetting fun, 

They mend their pace as night comes on. Granville 

38. To Come on. Fo advance to combat. 

I he great ordnance once difeharged, the armies came fall 
on, and joined battle. Knotles’s Hijiory of the Turks. 

Rhymer, come on, and do the worft you can ; 

I fear not you, nor yet a better man. Dryden. 

39 - To Come on. To thrive; to grow big. 

Come on, poor babe ; 

Some powerful fpirit iiiftruct the kites and ravens 
T o be thy nur fes. Shakefpeare’ s Winter’s Tale. 

It Ihould feem by the experiments, both of the malt and of 
the lofes, that they will come far fafter on in water than in 
earth ; for the nourilhment is eafier drawn out of water than 
out of ear*. Bacon's Natural rlijtory, N”. 64S. 

40 . J 0 Lome over. To repeat an act. 

Haw him run after a gilded butterfly ; and when he cauoht 
•t, ue let it go again, and after it again; and over and over\e 

41 CaUSHt lt r gain ' , Shak ’ 

4 1, Co m e over. 1 o revolt. 

I hey are perpetually teizing their friends to cme over to 

a . , . ' jkUifwis Spectator, N°. i8< 

IwVhTu T i ha !^' n .S >’> r ‘ de ’ not onl y makes himfeif hated 
7 t c lle lcft > is fcldom heartily efteemed by thofe he 

TrTS t0 ' . Md ‘fcn’e Speamor N» 1 6 

42- reCoME^r. To rife in filiation. 

, th r pWe S matick 1! quor, that is wont to com 

duced by the operation of the fire. * .-p ?' 

Vol. I. Coyie. 
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43. To Come out. 1 o be made publick. 

Before his book ccmie out, I had undertaken the an wei or 
feveral others. . Stillmgfieet. 

I have been tedious ; and, which is worfe, it comes out 
from the firft draught, and uncorrecled. Dryden. 

44. To Come out. 'Fo appear upon trial ; to be difeovered. 

Jt is indeed come out at laft, that we are to look on the faints 
as inferior deities. S'til lingfects Defence of Dijc. on I\cm. ho . 

The weight of the denarius, or the feventh of a Roman 
ounce, co7nes out fixty-two grains and four ievenths. Aibuthn. 

45. To Come out with. To give a vent to ; to let fly. 

Thofe great mafters of cbymical arcana muft be provoked, 
before they will come out with them. Hoyle. 

46. 77 Come ta. To confent or yield. 

What is this, if my parfon will not come to? Swijt. 

47. To Come to. To amount to. 

T he emperour impofed fo great a cuftoin upon all corn to 
be tranfported out of Sicily, that the very cuftoms came to as 
much as both the price of the corn and the freight toge- 
ther. Knollcs’s Hijiory of the Titrks . 

You faucily pretend to know 

More than your dividend comes to. Hudibras , p. ii. 

Animals either feed upon vegetables immediately, or, which 
comes to the fame at laft, upon other animals which have fed 
upon them. Woodivard s Natural Hijiory. 

He pays not this tax immediately, yet his purfe wall find 
it by a greater want of money than that comes io. Locke. 

48. To Come to himfeif. To recover his fenfes. 

He falls into fwcet ecftacy of joy, wherein I Ihall leave him 
’till he comes to himfeif. Temple. 

49. To Come to pafs. To be effefted ; to fall out. 

It conieth, we grant, many times to pays that the works of 
men being the fame, their drifts and purpofe therein are 
divers. Hooker , b. v. fell. 1 4. 

How comes \t to pajs, that fome liquors cannot pierce into 
or moiften fome bodies, which are eafily pervious to other 
liquors ? Boyle’s Hijiory of Fir'mnefs. 

50. To Co me up. To grow out of the ground. 

Another ill accident is over-wet at fowing time, which 
with us breedeth much dearth, tnfomuch as the corn never 
cometb up. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory. 

Good intentions are at leaft the feeds of good actions, and 
every man ought to low them, whether they come up or no. 

7 emple. 

51. To Come up. To make appearance. 

If wars Ihould mow them down never fo faft, yet they 
may be luddenly fupplied, and coone up again. Bacon. 

52. Jo Come up. i o come into ufe, as a faff non co?nes up. 

53. To Come up to. To amount to. 

He prepares for a furrender, aflerting that all thefe will not 
come up to near die quantity requifite. Woodw. Nat. Hijiory. 

54. To Come up to. To rife to. 

Whofe ignorant credulity will not 

Come up to th’ truth. * Shakefpeare’ s Winter’s Tale. 

Confiderations there are, that may make us, if not come up 
to the characler of thofe who rejoice in tribulations, yet at 
leaft iatisfy the duty of being patient. Wake s Prep, for Death. 

I he veftes byflinae, w’bich fome lad es wore, muft have 
been of inch extraordinary price, that there is no ftufF in our 
Sge corns u[, to it. Jr hut i, net on Coins. 

* " en tke teart is full, it is anstry at all words that cannot 
comnpu it. ~ Swift. 

55 - l 0 Come up with. To overtake. 

56. To Come upon. To invade; to attack: 

7 hree hundred horfe, and three thoufand foot Enofilh, 
commanded by Sir John Norris, were charged by Parma 
coming upon them with feven thoufand horfe. Bacon. 

When old age comes upon him, it comes alone, bringing no 
other evil with it but itfelf. £ t j 

Come, [participle of the verb. j 

I by words were heard, and I am come to thy words. Dan. 

Come. A particle or exhortation ; be quick ; make no delay. 

Come, let us make our father drink wine. Gen. xix. 

ome . pa! tide of reconciliation, or incitement to it 
Come, come at all I laugh he laughs no doubt; 

_ -' only difference is, I dare laugh out. p 

CoME * A kind of adverbial word for when it Jhall come- as* 
ccme If ednefday, when Wednefday Dial] come. ' ‘ ’ 

Come _Candleiftas, nine years ago Ihe dy’d. Q nv 

0 ome. In futurity ; not prefent; to happen hereafter. 

h ierveth to d, (cover that which is hid, as well as to foretel 
.hat which ,s re corn. Ws Natural C 

In times to come, " ^ 

My waves Ihall waft the walls of mighty Rome Drvdcn 

* “»■ ’• *. %&£ 
c "" r.:.4a; iltSLnlte/ r T. 

k, ,1* ...1,, .if. h , > h ? 


ComeW: n.f. [from comedy .1 
i* A F a 7 er or a ^or of comick part* 
4 Z 


e come or fprout. 
M or timer’s Husbandry , 
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2. A player in general 3 a ftage- player 3 an adfrefs or adtor. 

Meliflarion, pretty honey-bee, when of a comedian fat be- 
came a wealthy man’s wife, would be faluted madam Pithias, 
or Prudence. Camden's Remains. 

C- medians on the Page {hew all their (kill, 

And after do as love and fortune will. 

3. A writer of comedies. 

Scaliger willcth us to admire Plautus as a comedian, but 
Terence as a pure and elegant fpeaker. Peacbam of Poetry. 
CO'MEDY. n.f \ comedia , Lat.] A dramatick representation 
of the lighter faults of mankind. 

Your honour’s players 

Are come to play a pleafant comedy. Shak. < Ta?n. of the Shrew. 

A long, ex ad, and ferious comedy , 

In every feene fome moral let it teach, 

And, if it can, at once both pleafe and preach. Pope. 

Cc/meliness. n.f. [from comely.] Grace 3 beauty 3 dignity. 

A carelefs comelinefs with comely care. Sidney. 

The fervice of God hath not l'uch petfedion of grace and 
comiincfs as when the dignity of the place doth concur. Hooker. 

They {killed not of the goodly ornaments of poetry, yet 
were fprinkled with fome pretty flowers, which gave good 
grace and comelinefs. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Hardly {hall you meet with man or woman lb aged or ill- 
favoured, but, if you will commend them lor comelinefs, nay 
and for youth too, {hall take it well/ South. 

There is great pulchritude and comelinefs of proportion in 
the leaves, flowers, and fruits of plants. Ray on the Creation. 

A horfeman’s coat fhall hide 

Thy taper fhape and comelinefs of fide. Prior. 

CO 'M ELY. adj. [from become 3 or from epeman, Sax. to pleafe.] 

1. Graceful 3 decent 3 having dignity or grandeur of mien or 
look. Comelinefs feems to be that fpecics of beauty which 
excites reverence rather than pleafure. 

If the principal part of beauty is in decent motion, no 
marvel though perfons in years feem many times more ami- 
able ; for no youth can be co?nely but by pardon, and conflder- 
ing the youth as to make up the comelinefs. Bacon, EJfay 4 4 . 

lie that is comely when old and decrepit, furely was very 
beautiful when he was young. . South. 

Thou art a comely , young, and valiant knight. Dry den. 

2. U fed of things, decent 3 according to propriety. 

Oh, what a world is this, when what is comely 

Envenoms him that bears it! Sbakefp. As you like it. 

This is a happier and more comely time. 

Than when thefe fellows ran about the ftreets, 

Shake [pear e' s Coriolamis. 


Crying confufion. 

Co'mely. adv. [from the adje&ive.] Handfomely ; gracefully. 
To ride comely , to play at all weapons, to dance comely, be 
very neceiiary for a courtly gentleman. Afham s Schoohnajler . 

CqLier. n.f. [ from come. ] One that comes. 

Plants move upwards 5 but if the fap puts up too faff, it 
maketh a Header {talk, which will not fupport the weight 5 
and therefore thefe are all fvvilt and haicy comet s. Bacon. 

Time is like a fafhionable hoft, 

That flightly {hakes his parting gueit by tlT hand 3 
But with his arms outftretch’d, as he would fly, 

Grafps in the comer : welcome ever fmiles, 

And farewel goes out fighing. Sbak. Troilus and Crejfda. 

Yourfelf, renowned prince, then flood as fair 

As any comer I have look’d on yet, . . 

For my affection. Sbakefp. Merchant of Venue. 

Houfe and heart are open for a friend 3 the paffage is eaiy, 
and not only admits, but even invites the coiner. South s^erm. 
It is natural to be kind to the laft comer. L EJ (range. 

Now leave thofe joys, unfuiting to thy age, 

To a frefh comer, and refign the flage. Dry den. 

T'he renowned champion of our lady of Loretto, and the 
miraculous tranflation of her chapel, about which he hat i 
publifhed a defiance to the world, and oilers to P roV c e J^^ 

There it is not ftrange, that the mind fhould give itfclf up 
to the common opinion, or render itfelf to the firfl Locke. 

COMET, n [ Icometa, Latin, a hairy ftar.J . 

A heavenly body in the planetary region appearing fud- 
denly, and again difappearing ; and, durmg the t,me of i s ap- 
pearance, moving through its proper orb,t , plane . 

The orbits cf comets are ellipfes, having one of their foci m 
the center of the fun ; and being very long and eccentric , 
thev become inviftble, when in that part ^moft remote from I 
fun. Corns, popularly called blazing, ^rs, are d^mguilhed 
from other ftars by a long tram 01 tail of o ’ ‘ ' l 

pofite to the fun': hence ariles a popular diwfion .of 
into three kinds, bearded, tailed , and hatred comets , t g 
the diviiion rather relates to the different c.rcumftances of 
fame comet, than to the phenomena of the feveral i hus 
when the comet is caftward of the fun, and moves r ° 7 . j ’ 
d comet is laid to be bearded, Ms beefe the light 
marches before it. When the light is weftward of the tun, 
the comet is laid to be tailed, becaufe the tram o ow s i . 
When the comet and the fun are diametrically oppofite, the 
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earth being between them, the train is hid behind die body of 
the comet, excepting a little that appears around it, in form 
of a border of hair, hence called uinitus. 

According to Sir Ifaac Newton, the tail of a comet is a 
very thin flender vapour, emitted by the head or nucleus of 
the comet, ignited by their near neighbourhood to the fun, 
and this vapour is furnifhed by the atmofphere cf the comet. 
The tails are of various lengths 3 and being produced in the pc- 
rihelior.s of the comets, will go oft' along with their heads into 
remote regions, and there gradually vanifh, ’till the comets 
return towards the fun The vapours of comets beino- thus 
dilated, rarefied, and diffufed through all the celeftial regions, 
may probably, by little and little, by means of their own gra- 
vity, be attracted down to the planets, and become inter- 
mingled with their atmofpheres. For the confeivation of the 
water, and moifture of the planets, comets feem abfulutely 
requifite ; from whofe condenfed vapours and exhalations all 
that moifture which is fpent in vegetations and putrefadlions, 
and turned into dry earth, may be refupplied and recruited 3 
for all vegetables grow and increafe wholly from fluids 3 and, 
as to their greatefl: part, turn by putrefaction into earth again, 
an earthy flime being perpetually precipitated to the bottom of 
putrefying liquors. Hence the quantity of dry earth mull 
continually increafe, and the moifture of the globe decreafe, 
and at laft: be quite evaporated, if it have not a continual flip- 
ply from fome part or other of the univerfe. And I fufpedf, 
adds Sir Ifaac, that the fpirit which makes the finefl, fubtilefl, 
and beft part of our air, and w r hich is ablolutely requifite for 
the life and being of all things, comes principally from the 
comets. On this principle there feems to be fome foundation 
for the popular opinion of prefages from comets 3 fince the 
tail of a comet, thus intermingled with our atmofphere, may 
produce changes very fenfible in animal and vegetable bodies. 

The fame great author has computed that the fun’s heat, 
in the comet of 1 680, was, to his heat with us atMidfummer, 
as twenty-eight thoufand to one 3 and that the heat ot the body 
of the comet, was near two thoufand times as great as that of 
red-hot iron. He alfo calculates, that a globe of red-hot 
iron, of the dimenfions of our earth, would Icarce be cool in 
fifty thoufand years. If then the' comet be fuppofed to cool 
a hundred times as faff as red-hot iron, yet, fince its heat was 
a thoufand times greater, fuppofing it ol the bignefs of the 
earth, it would not be cool in a million of years. Hitherto 
no comet has threatened the earth with a nearer approach than 
that of 16803 for, by calculation, Dr. Halley found, on No- 
vember 11, that comet was not above one femidiameter of 
the earth to the northward of the way of the earth 3 at which 
time, had the earth been in that part of its orbit, the comet 
would have had a parallax equal to that of the moon. What 
mio-ht have been the confequence of fo near an appulfe? a 
contact or (hock of the celeftial bodies ? a deluge, Mr. Whif- 
ton fays. Aftronomers have been divided about the return of 
comets, and time and obfervation muff determine the queftion. 
However, Dr. Halley has foretold the return of one in 1758, 
which formerly appeared in 1 45 ^ * Trevoux. Chambers. 

And wherefore gaze this goodly company. 

As if they faw fome wond’rous monument. 

Some comet, or an unufual prodigy. Shak. dam. of the Shrew. 

Such his fell glances as the fatal light 
Of flaring comets. Crafhaw. 

I confidered a comet, or, in the language of the vulgar, a 
blazing ftar, as a fky-rocket difeharged by an hand that is 
almighty. Addijon's Guardian, N°. 103. 


Prior. 


Fierce meteors {hoot their arbitrary light, 

And comets march with lawlefs horrors blight. 

Co'metary. \ j-f rom comet.] Relating to a comet 
Come'tick. ) 

Refraaions of light are in the planetary and cometary regions, 

as on our globe. , , , 

CO'MFIT. n. f [ k on fit, Dutch. It ftiould feem that both are 

formed by hafty pronunciation from confedi.} A dry fweet- 
meat 5 any kind of fruit or root preferved with fugar, and 

dried. 

By feeding me on beans and peate, 

He crams in nafty crevices, 

And turns to comfits by his arts, ... - 

To make me relilh for defi'erts. Hud, ha, f ml. cert .. 
To Co'mfit. v.a. [from the noun] To prefene dry 

fugar. A 

T’he fruit that does fo quickly waite, 

Men fcarce can fee it, much lefs tafte, 

Thou comfitcjl in ftreets to make it laft. 6 ' 

Cc/mfiture. n. f [from comfit, or configure.] Swectm , • 
From country grafs to comfitures ot court, / 

Or city’s quelquc-chofes, let not report £ 

ToCoffioR^tl \comf.rto, Jow Latin. Sakna**f«« 

nervos. Schol. Sal.~\ . 

To (Lengthen 3 to enliven 3 to invigorate. 

The evidence of God’s own teftimony, added unto t 
natural aflent of rcafon, concerning the certainty of h ^ 


j 






COM 

j .i. n0 f a pttle comfort and confirm the fame. Hoohr , b- i. 

d °£ight excelled, ll comforting the fpirits o f men : ,g t vaned 

doth The fame effect, with more novelty-. This the caul 
whv Drec ious ftones comfort. Bacon's Natural Htjlory, w • 9 '°- 
Some of the abbots had been guilty of comfort^ 

2 . Wconfolet to ftrengthen the mind under the preflure of 

C ^They bemoaned him, and comforted him over all the evil 
that the Lord had brought upon him. Job, xin. 1 . 

Co'mfort. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Support 3 afliftance 3 countenance. , 

Poynings made a wild chace upon the wild Inft i where, 
in refpecT of the mountains and faftneffes, lie did little good, 
which he would needs impute unto the comfort that the rebels 
fhould receive underhand from the earl of Kildare. Bam 
The king did alfo appoint commiflioners for the fining ot 
all fuch as were of any value, and had any hand or partaking 
in the aid or comfort of Perkins, or the Cormfhmen. bacon. 

2. Confolation 3 fupport under calamity or danger. 

I will keep her ign’rant of her good, 

To make her heavenly comforts of defpair, 

When it is leaft expe&ed. Sbakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 
As they have no apprehenfion of thofe things, fo they nee 
no comfort againft them. _ ^ Tillotfon , Scrm. 1. 

3. That which gives confolation or lupport. 

Your children were vexation to your youth. 

But mine {hall be a comfort to your age. Sbakefp. Rich. III. 
Co'm for table, adj. [from comfort. ] 

1. Receiving comfort 3 lufceptible of comfort. 

For my fake be comfortable 3 hold death 
A while at the arm’s end. Sbakefp. As you like it. 

My lord leans wond’roufly to difeontent 3 
His comfortable temper has forfook him : 

He is much out of health. Shakefpeare s Timon. 

What can promife him a comfortable appearance before his 
dreadful judge r South. 

2. Difpenfing comfort ; having the power of giving comfort. 

He had no brother, which though it be comfortable for kings 
to have, yetdraweth the fubjedfs eyes afide. Bacon s Elen. VII. 

The lives of many miferable men were faved, and a com- 
fortable provifion made for their fubfiftence. Dryd. Fab. Dedic. 
Co'mfortably. adv. [from comfortable .] In a comfortable 
manner 3 with comfort 3 without defpair. 

Upon view of the fincerity of that performance, hope com- 
fortably and chearfully for God’s performance. Hammond. 
Co'mforter. n.f [from comfortd] 

1. One that adminifters confolation in misfortunes 3 one that 
{Lengthens and fupports the mind in mifery or danger. 

This very prayer of Chrifl: obtained angels to be fent him, 
as comforters in his agony. Hooker , b. v. fedt. 48. 

The heav’ns have blefl: you with a goodly fon. 

To be a comforter when he is gone. Sbakefp. Richard III. 
Nineveh is laid wafte, who will bemoan her ? whence fhall 
I feek comforters for thee ? Neb. iii. 7 . 

2. The title of the Third Perfon of the Holy Trinity 3 the Pa- 
raclete. 

CoYifortless. adj. [from comfort.'] Without comfort 3 with- 
out any thing to allay misfortune : ufed of perfons as well as 


things. 


Walter. 


P^ofi ammor. 


0 

Yet fhall not my death be comfortlefs , receiving it by your 
fentence. Sidney , b. ii. 

Where was a cave, ywrought with wond’rous art, 

Deep, dark, uneafy, doleful, comfortlefs. Fairy Jjiicen, b. i. 

News fitting to the night 3 

Black, fearful, comfortlefs, and horrible. Sbakefp. K. John. 

On thy feet thou ftood’fl; at laft. 

Though comfortlefs, as when a father mourns 
His children, all in view deftroyed at once. Milt. Par. Loft. 
1 hat unlociable comfortlefs dearnefs had not quite tired 
^ m “. Swift. 

CoYifre y. n.f [ comfrie , French] A plant. 

1 he flower confifts of one leaf, fliaped like a funnel, 
having an oblong tube, but fhaped at the top like a pitcher : 
out ot the flower-cup, which is deeply cut into five long nar- 
row fegments, rifes the pointal, attended with four embryoes, 
which afterwards become fo many feeds, in form fomewhat 
like the head of a viper, which ripen in the flower-cup. It 
grows wild on the Tides of banks and rivers, and is gathered 
^ for medicinal ufes. " Miller. 

Co'mical. adj. [comicus, Latin.] 

1. Raifing mirth 3 merry 3 diverting. 

The greatefl; refemblance of our author is in the familiar 
fide and pleafmg way of relating comical adventures of that 
nature. . Dryden' s Fables , Preface. 

Something fo comical in the voice and geftures, that a man 
can hardly forbear being pleafed. Addi fon on Italy. 

2. Relating to comedy ; befitting comedy. 

That^all might appear to be knit up in a comical conclufion, 

t le duke s daughter was afterwards joined in marriage to the 
lord Lifle. H , 

1 hey deny it to be tragical, becaufe its cataflrophe is a 
wedding, which hath ever been accounted comical. Gay. 
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Comically, adv. [from comical.] 

1 . In fuch a manner as raifes mirth. 

2* In a manner befitting comedy. . 

Co'micalness. n.f. [from comical] TIic quality - » 

comical 3 the power of raifing mirth. 

CO'MICK. adj. [com cus, Lat. comique, i’rencn.J 

1 . Relating to comedy. 

When I venture at the coimck itiie. 

Thy fcornful lady feems to mock my toil. 

A cornick fubjea loves an humble verfe, 

Thyeftcs fcorns a low and cornick foie ; _ 

Yet comedy fometimes may raife her voice. - 

Thy tragick mufe gives fmdes, thy comic k fleep. Lrys<. t. 

2. Raifing mirth. _ 

Stately triumphs, mirthful comtck Ihows, 

Such as befit the pleafure. ShakeJ'p. Henry VI. p. mi 

Co'ming. n.f [from To come.] 

1. The ad of coming 3 approach. 

Vv here art thou, Adam ! wont with joy to meet 
My coming, feen far off? _ Milton's Paradife Lojl, b.X. 
Sweet the coming on 

Of grateful ev’ning mild. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. 

2. State of being come 3 arrival. 

May’t pleafe you, noble madam, to withdraw 
Into your private chamber 3 we fhall give you 
The full caufe of our coming. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Some people in America counted their years by the coming 
of certain birds amonglt them at their certain feafons, and 
leaving them at others. Lcike. 

Coming-in. n.f Revenue; income. 

Here’s a fmall trifle of wives, eleven widows and nine 
maids is a Ample coming-in for one man. _ Shakcfpeai e. 

What are thy rents ? what are thy comings-in ? 

O ceremony, lliew me but tny worth 1 
What is thy toll, O adoration ? Sbakefp. Henry \ . 

Co'ming. participial adj. [from come.'] 

1. Fond 3 forward 3 ready to come. 

Now will I be your Rofalind in a more coming on difpofi- 
tion 3 and afk me what you will, I will grant it. Shakefpeare. 

That very lapidary himfelf, with a coming ftomach, and in 
the cock’s place, would have made the cock s choice. L EJir. 

That he had been fo affe&ionate a hufband, was no ill ar- 
gument to the coming dowager. Dryd. Virg. An. Dedic » 

On morning wings, how adfive fprings the mind, 

How eafy every labour it purfues, 

How coming to the poet every mufe 1 Pope s hint, of Horace. 

2. Future; to come. 

Praife of great a£ts, he fcatters as a feed. 

Which may the like in coming ages breed. R fcommon. 

Comi'tial. adj. \_comitia , Lat. an affembly of the Romans.] 
Relating to the affemblies of the people of Rome. 

Co'mity. n.f [ comitas , Latin.] Courtefy; civility; good- 
breeding. Di 5 l. 

Co'MMA. n.f [xo/u-fia.] 

1 . The point which notes the diftinclion of claufes, and order 
of conftru£tion in the fentence, marked thus [,]. 

Comma's and points they fet exactly right. Pope. 

2. The ninth part of a tone, or the interval whereby a femitone 

or a perfeef tone exceeds the imperfect tone. It is a term ufed 
only in theorical mufick, to fhew the exa£t proportions be- 
tween concords. Harris. 

To COMMA'ND. V. a. \commandcr, Fr. mando, Latin.] 

1 . To govern ; to give orders to 3 to hold in fubjedt ion or obe- 
dience 3 contrary to obey. 

Look, this feather, 

Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 

And yielding to another when it blows. 

Commanded always by the greater guff 3 

Such is the lightnefs of you common men. Shak. Hen. VI, 

Chrifl: could command legions of angels to his refeue. 

Decay of Piety 

Should he, who was thy lord, command thee now. 

With a harfh voice, and fupercilious brow. 

To fervile duties. Dryden' s Perfi Sat. 5. 

2. To order 3 to diredt to be done 3 contrary to prohibit : fome- 
times formerly with of before the perfon. 

My confcience bids me alk, wherefore you have 
Commanded of me thefe mod pois’nous compounds. Sbakefp. 
We will facrifice to the Lord our God, as he {hall command 

us * Ex. viii, 27. 

3. To have in power. 

If the ftrong cane fupport thy walking hand, 

Chairmen no longer {hall the wall command. Gays Tr ivia . 

4. To overlook; to have fo fubjedt as that it may be feen or an- 
noyed. 

Up to the Eaftern tower, 

Whofe height commands as fubjedl all the vale. 

To fee the fight. Shakefpeare' s Troilus and Creffida , 

His eye might there command , wherever {food 
City, of old or modern fame 3 the feat 
Of mightieft empire. 

Milton's Paradife Loft , b. xi. 
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One fide commands a view of the fineft garden in the 

i ~n r /°. r C ‘ , Acldifon' s Guardian, N w . ioi. 

o Comm a nd. v. n. 1 o have the fupreme authority ; to pof- 
lels the chief power ; to govern. 

. 1 ho( . e two ' commanding powers of the foul, the underhand- 
ed^ 0 r rc Sermons. 

Comma nd, n.f [from the verb.] 

J . _ T he right of commanding ; power ; fupreme authority. It 

lS . 111 mi , lltai 7 affairs, as magiftracy or government in 
civil J ife ; with over. 

rake pity of your town and of your people, 

While yet riiy foldiers are in my command. Sbakefp. Hen. V. 

With lightning fill her awful hand, 

And make the clouds feem all at her command. Waller. 
He a fl umed an abfolute command over his readers. Dry den. 

2 . Cogent authority ; defpotifm. y * 

I hofe lie commands move only in command. 

Nothing in love. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Co?) a? land and rorce may often create, but can never cure, 
an averfion ; and whatever any one is brought to by compul- 
fion, he will leave as foon as he can. Locke on Education. 

3. I he ad of commanding; the mandate uttered ; order. 

Of this tree we may not tafte nor touch ; 

God fo commanded, and left that command 

Sole daughter of his voice. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. ix. 

As^ there is no prohibition of it, fo no command for it. Taylor. 

The captain gives command , the joyful train 
Glide through the gloomy fhade, and leave the main. Dryd. 

4. 1 he power of overlooking, or furveying any place. 

The fteepy Hand, 

'Which overlooks the vale with wide conmiand. Dryd. JEn. 

Commander, n. j. [from command .] 

1. He that has the fupreme authority; a general ; a leader ; a 
chief. 

We’ll do thee homage, and be rul’d by thee. 

Love thee as our commander and our king. Sbakefpearc. 
I have given him for a leader and commander to the people. 

If. lv. 4. 

1 he ’Romans, when comma?iders in war, fpake to their 
army, and ftyled them. My foldiers. Bacon s Apophthegm. 

Charles, Henry, and Francis of P’rance, often adventured 
rather as foldiers than as commanders. Hayivard. 

Sir Phelim O’neil appeared as their commander in chief. Glar. 

Supreme commander both of fea and land. Waller. 

The heroick ad ion of fome great commander , enterprifed 
for the common good, and honour of the Chriftian caufe. 

Dryden s Juvenal , Dedication. 
Their great commanders , by credit in their armies, fell into 
the fcales as a counterpoife to the people. Sivift. 

2 . A paving beetle, or a very great wooden mallet, with an 
handle about three foot long, to ufe in both hands. Moxon. 

3. An inftrument of furgery. 

The glolTocomium, commonly called the commander, is of 
ufe in the moll ftrong tough bodies, and where the laxation 
hath been of long continuance. Wifeman' s Surgery. 

Comma'ndery. n.f. [from conmiand.] A body of the knights 
of Malta, belonging to the fame nation. 

Commandment, n.f [commandetnent, French ] 

1. Mandate; command; order; precept. 

They plainly require fome fpecial commandment for that 
which is exaded at their hands. Hoo 'er, b. iii .fell. 7. 

Sav, you chofe him more after our commandment , 

Than guided by your own affections. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 
By the eafy commandment by God given to Adam, to for- 
bear to feed thereon, it pleafed God to make trial of his obe- 
dience. Raleigh' s Hiflory of the World. 

2. Authority; coadive power. 

I thought that all things had been favage here. 

And therefore put I on the countenance 

Of {tern commandment. Shakefpcare s As you like it. 

3. By way of eminence, the precepts of the decalogue given 
by God to Mofes. 

’ And he wrote upon the tables the words of the convenant 
and the ten commandments. Exod. xxxiv. 28. 

Comma'ndress. n.f [from commander .] A woman vefted 
with fupreme authority. 

To preferibe the order of doing in all things is a peculiar 
prerogative, which wifdom hath, as queen or fo\ereign com- 
mandrefi, over all other virtues. Hooker , b v. felt. 8. 

Be you commandrefs therefore, princefs, queen 
Of all our forces, be thy word a lav/. Fairfax , b. ii. 

Commate'rial. adj. [from con and materia.] Confiding 
of the fame matter with another thing. 

The beaks in birds are conimaterial with teeth. . Bacon. 
The body adjacent and ambient is not comma teriol, but 
merely heterogeneal towards the body that is to be piefcived. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory , N \ 1 7 1 * 

Comm aterta'lity. n.f. [from conimaterial.] Relemblance 
to fomething fri its matter. 

Co'mmei INE. n.f. [commelina, Latin. J A plant. 

The leaves are produced alternately, and furround the dalks 
at their bafe : the dalks trail upon the ground, and grow very 
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“Lftn/lcllT t f b T h «> between Ae 

£"? the u PP cr m Of the flower are produce, wT' 
ftamma, upon which are fattened veld Nice 
femble the head of a mufhroom ■ in ■!- P ’ ch rc ' 
flower are produced three other male ftamina’^Tf " °* lbe 
produced in the center of the flower which'; • 1 ,° V ? ry ls 
a long interred tube, and becomes an oblong fruited' ■ m 
into two cells, each containing one obloiw feed ' ’ Tp " 

Comme M-ORABLE. adj. [from commemorate*] D t r m ,; n tP T 
mem.oned with honour; worthy to be kepi in remembrance 6 
To Comme morate, v.a. [con and Znoro, Lathi i "L 

i P emniy. C by f ° me publick a . a i to celebrate fo- 

Such is the divine mercy, which we now commemorate • and 
it we commemorate ,t, we (hall rejoice in the Lord. }’; jJ 

°lirk E *? C | a A - T ION l N’ .' holn cmn ytiwrate , ] An aeft of pub- 
ic celebration ; fclemmzation of the memory of any rhino- 

Lut that which is daily offered in the church, is a L\\y cm- 

m miration of that one facrilice wliich was offered on the crofs. 

Q. A a- 1 1- it , Taylor s worthy Communicant. 
ot. Auft.n believed that the martyrs, when the commemora- 
tions were made at their own fepulchres, did join their prayers 
with the churches, in behalf of thofe who there put up their 
Applications to God. StUlingfleet's Dcf. of Difc. on Rem. Ido's 
UmmemoraUm was formerly made with thankfgivine, in 
honour of good men departed this world. Ayliffe's Parergm. 

Lqmme morative. adj. [from commemorate.] Tending to 
preferve memory of any thing. 

The annual offering of the Pafchal lamb was commemorative 
of that firft Pafchal lamb. Atterburv 

To COMMENCE, v.n. [commencer, French.] 

1. 1 o begin; to take beginning. 

Why hath it given me earneft of fuccefs, 

Commencing in a truth. _ Sbakefpeares Macbeth. 

Man, confcious of his immortality, cannot be without con- 
cern for that ftate that is to commence after this life. Rogers. 

2. To take a new charader. 

If wit fo much from ign’rance undergo, 

Ah ! let not learning too commence its foe! Pope. 

To Commence, v.a, To begin; to make a beginning of; as 
to commence a j'uit. 

Commencement, n f [from commence.] Beginning; date. 
The waters were gathered together into one place, the third 
day from the commencement of the creation. Woodw. Nat. Hid. 

To COMME'ND. v. a. [ c.mrncndo , Latin j 

1. To reprefent as worthy cf notice, regard, or kindnefs j to 
recommend. 

After Barbarofla was arrived, it was known how effe&ually 
the chief baffa had commended him to Solyman. Knoll es' s Hiflory. 

Among the objects of knowledge, two efpecially commend 
themfelves to our contemplation ; the knowledge of God, and 
the knowledge of ourfelvcs. Hale's Origin cf Mankind. 

Vain-glory is a principle I fhall commend to no man. 

Decay cf Piety. 

Thefe draw the chariot which Latinus fends. 

And the rich prefent to the prince commends. Dryd. Mn. 

2. To deliver up with confidence. 

To thee I do commend my watchful foul, 

Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes: 

Sleeping and waking, O defend me ftill. Sbakefp. Rich. IIP. 
Father, into thy hands I commend my fpirit. Luke xxiii. 46. 

3. To praife ; to mention with approbation. 

Who is Silvia? What is fhe, 

That all our fwains commend her ? 

Holy, fair, and wife is file. Sbakefpearc. 

Old men do moll: exceed in this point of folly, commending 
the days of their youth they fcarce remembered, at lead: well 
underftood not. Brown's kulgar Err curs. 

He lov’d my worthlefs rhymes ; and, like a friend, 

Would find out fomething to commend. Cowley. 

Hiftorians commend Alexander for weeping when he i cad 
the actions of Achilles. Dryden' s Virg. ALn. Dednai. 

Each finding, like a friend, 

Something to blame, and fomething to commend. rope. 

4. To mention by way of keeping in memory ; to recommend 
to remembrance. 

Signior Anthcnio 

1 O 

Commends him to you. 

Ere I ope his letter, . i v . 

I pray you tell me how my good friend doth. Sh. Mr. oj yen. 

Comme'nd. n.f [from the verb.] Commendation: not now 
in ufe. 

Tell her I fend to her my kind commends : ^ 

Take fpecial care my greetings be deliver’d. She*. KlL 'fJ. 

CommPndaele. adj. [from commend.] Lnucuible, wo..) 
of praife. Anciently accented on the firft iyllable. 

And power, unto itfelf 1110ft commendable , 

Hath not a tomb fo evident, as a chair ■ . ; 

T’extol what it hath done. ' S ha kef tear e s Cno.a • 

Order and decent ceremonies in the church, are no- J 
comely, but commendable. Bacon s Advue to ^ 
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Many heroes, and moft worthy perfons, being fuflicicntlv- 
commendable from true and unqueftionable merit, have received 
advancement from fallhood. Brown s Vulgar Lrroum. 

Britannia is not drawn, like other countries, 


o 

in a foft peace- 


Jjritanma is not arawn, ukcuhiu ... r - 

ful pofture; but is adorned with emblems, that mark out the 
military genius of her inhabitants. 1 his is, I think, the only 
commendable quality that the old poets have touched upon in 
the defeription of 'our country. Addijon on ancient Medals. 

Comme'nda bly. adv. [from commendable.] Laudably; in a 
manner worthy of commendation. 

Of preachers the {hire holdeth a number, all com?nendably 
labouring in their vocation. Carew' s Survey oj Cornwal. 

COMMEND AM. [commenda, low Latin J 

Commendam is a benefice, which, being void, is commentied 
to the charge and care of fome fufficient clerk to be fupplied, 
until it be conveniently provided of a paftor. Couel. 

It had been once mentioned to him, that his peace fhouH 
be made, if he would relign his bifhoprick, and deanry ot 
Weftminfter; for he had that in commendam. Clarendon. 

CommeNdatary. n.f [from commendam.] One who holds 
a living in commendam. 

Commenda'tion. n.f [from commend.] 

3. Recommendation ; favourable reprefentation. 

This jewel and my gold are your’s, provided I have your 
commendation for my more free entertainment. Sbak. Cymbetine. 

The choice of them fhouid be by the commendation of the 
great officers of the kingdom. Bacon's Advice to V illiers. 

2. Praife; declaration of efteem. 

His fame would not get fo fweet and noble an air to fly in 
as in your breath, fo could not you find a fitter fubjecl of com- 
mendation. Sidney , b. ii. 

Good-nature is the moft godlike commendation of a man. 

Dryden' s Juvenal , Dedication. 

3. Meffage of love. 

Mrs. Page has her hearty commendations to you too. Sbakefp. 

Plark you, Margaret, 

No princely commendations to my king ! ■ - 

Such commendations as become a maid, 

A virgin, and his fervant, fay to him. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

Comme'ndatory. adj. [from commend.] Favourably repre- 
fentative; containing praife. 

It doth much add to a man’s reputation, and is like perpe- 
tual letters commendatory , to have good forms : to attain them, 
it almoft fufficeth not to defpife them. Bacon , Effay 53. 

We beftow the flourifh of poetry on thofe commendatory 
conceits, which popularly fet forth the emiriency of this crea- 
ture. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 5. 

If I can think that neither he nor you defpife me, it is a 
greater honour to me, by far, than if all the houfe of lords 
writ commendatory verfes upon me. Pope. 

Comme'nder. n.J. [from commend.] Praifer. 

Such a concurrence of two extremes, by moft of the fame 

• commenders and difprovers. Wotton. 

CommensaTity. n. f. [from commenfalis , Lat.] Fellowlhip 
of table ; the cuftom of eating together. 

1 hey being enjoined and prohibited certain foods, thereby 
to avoid community with the Gentiles, upon promifeuous 
commenfality. Brown' s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 25. 

CommensurabPlit y. n.f. [from coimnenfurablc.] Capacity 
of being compared with another, as to the meafure; or of 
being meafured by another. Thus an inch and a yard are 
commenfurable, a yard containing a certain number of inches. 
The diameter and circumference of a circle are incommen- 
furable, not being reduceable to any common meafure. Pro- 
portion. 

Some place the eflence thereof in the proportion of parts, 
conceiving it to confift in a comely coimnen fur ability of the 
whole unto the parts, and the parts between themfelves. Brown. 

Comme'nsurable. adj. [con and menfura, Lat.] Reducible 
to fome common meafure ; as a yard and a foot are meafured 
by an inch. 

Comm f.Nsurab eeness. n.f [from coimnenfurablc.] Com- 
menfurability ; proportion. 

1 here is no coinmen fufablenefs between this obje£t and a 
created underftanding, yet there is a congruity and connatu- 

TrsV’nV lY/rr/vreTT-n a -r rx Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

1 0 COMMENSURATE, v. a. [con and menfura, Lat.] To 
reduce to fome common meafure. J 

That divifion is not natural, but artificial, and by agree- 
ment, as the apteft .terms to commenfurate the longitude of 

r p accs ; . Pern'S Vulgar Errours, b vi. 

Commensurate, adj. [from the verb.] ' 

1. Reducible to lome common meafure. 

k A h6y P J ermitted intel % nce between them, other than 

■l 1! “ c<iiatlon of fomc or S m equity commenfurate to foul 
and body. Government of the Tongue, f , 

2. Lqual ; proportionable to each other. S J 

of 'thinN ? kn ° wled S e adequately commenfurate with the nature 

<-pi , Glanvi lie's S cei) I c 9 

c,nR r 0 . wh V re that th ey (hall continue for’ ever’ 

duration " ' a ' P ' re ^ 1 1 “ P * >i:,cfs ‘°™»™J«r«te to thei? 


Sbakefp. 


Vol. I. 


Ti Hot fan. 
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Nothing commenfurate to the defires of human nature, o;| 
which it could fix as its ultimate end, without being cat no. 
on with any farther defire. Rogers's Sermons. 

Matter and gravity are always commenfurate. Bentley. 

Comme'nsuratei.V. adv. [from conmtenjiirate.] With the 
capacity of meafuring, or being meafured by fome other 

thing r 1 • 

We are conftrained to make the day ferve to meafure the 

year as well as we can, though not commenfurately to each 

year; but by collecting the fradion of days in feveral years, 

’till they amount to an even day. H.ldcr on Time. 

Commensur aHion. n.f [from commenfurate.] Proportion; 
reduction of fome things to fome common meafure. 

A body over great, or over final), will not be thrown fo far 
as a body of a middle iize ; fo that, it feemeth, there mud be 
a coinmenfuration or proportion between the body moved and 
the force, to make it move well. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

All fitnefs lies in a particular commenfuration , or proportion 
of one thing to another. South. 

To CO'MMENT. v.n. [commentor, Lat.] To annotate ; to 
write notes upon an author; to expound; to explain; W'lth 
upon before the thing explained. 

Enter his chamber, view his lifelefs corps. 

And comment then upon his fudden death. Sbakef Henry VL 

Such are thy fecrets, which my life makes good, 

And coimnents on thee; for in ev’ry thing 
Thy words do find me out, and parallels bring. 

And in another make me underftand. Herbert. 

Criticks having firft taken a liking to one of thefe poets, 
proceed to comment on him, and illuftrate him. Dryd. Juv. Dcd. 

They have contented themfelves only to comment upon thofe 
texts, and make the beft copies they could after thofe ori- 
ginals. Temple. 

Indeed I hate that any man fhouid be idle, while I muft 
tranflate and comment. Pope. 

Co'mment. n.f. [from the verb.]* Annotations on an au- 

thor ; notes ; explanation ; expofition ; remarks. 

In fuch a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offence fhouid bear its comment. 

Forgive the comment that my paflion made 
Upon thy feature; for my rage was blind. Sbakef K. John 
All that is behind will be by way of comment on that par 
of the church of England’s charity. Hammond’s Fundamentals 
Adam came into the world a philofopher, which fufticieritb 
appeared by his writing the nature of things upon their names 
he could view effences in themfelves, and read forms withou 
the comment of their refpeHive properties. Scuth's Sermons 
All the volumes of philofophy; 

With all their comments, never could invent 
So politick an inftrument. Prior 

Proper geftures, and vehement exertions of the voice; ar< 
a kind of comment to what he utters. Addifon's SpeB. N°. 407. 

Still with itfelf compar’d, his text perufe ; 

/ And let your comment be the Mantuan mufe. Pope 

Commentary, n.f [comment arius, Latin.] 

1. An expofition ; annotation; remark. 

In religion, feripture is the beft rule; and the church’s uni- 
verfal practice, the beft commentary. King Charles 

2 . Memoir ; narrative in familiar manner. 

. V erc 5 in a private commentary which he wrote of that Ter 

vice, teftified that eight hundred w T ere fiain. Bacon 

T hey fhew ftill the ruins of Csefar’s wall, that reachec 
eighteen miles in length, as he has declared it in the firft booi 
of his commentaries. Addifon on Italy. 

Lommenta'tor .n.f [from comment ] Expofitor ; annotator 
1 have made fuch expofitions of my authors, as no commen- 
tator will forgive me. Dryden. 

Some of the commentators tell us, that Marfya was a lawyej 
who had foft his caufe. m jP 

Galen s commentator tells us, that bitter fubftances engendei 
choler, and burn the blood. . Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

ou will have variety of commentators to explain the difficult 
paliages to you. q 

No commentator can more flily pafs 
I O er a learn’d unintelligible place. Pobe 

Co MMENTER. n.f. [fvouf comment.] One that writes com- 
ments; an explainer ; an annotator. 

Slily as any comment er goes by 
Hard words or fenfe. . jy 

Comme ntPtious. adj. [commntitius, Lat.] Invented; fidi- 
tious ; imaginary. 

It is eafy to draw a parallelifm between that ancient and this 
modern nothing, and make good Its refemblance to that com- 

CmJSnffl ,ty V - Glanvi lie's Scepf c ,8 

CO MMLRCL. n.f. I commercium , Latin. It was anciertlv ar‘ 
cented on the laft iyllable.] Intercourfe; exchange^ 
thing for another ; interchange of any thing; trade “traffick 
Places of publick refort being thus provided, our repair 
thither is efpecially for mutual conference, and, as it were 
commerce to be had between God and us. Hooker, b. v. f C 

_ How could communities, J 

Degrees in fchools, and brotherhoods in cities, 

5 A 



Peaceful 
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Peaceful commerce from dividab'e fhores. 

But by degree ft and in authentick place ? Sh, Teal. andCreffi. 
Iiiftr.ucted (hips (hall fail to quick commerce. 


• By which icmoteft regions are ally’d ; 

"Which' makes one citv of the univerfe, 

Where fome may gain, and all may be fupply’d. Try den. 

Thefe people had not any comma ce with the other known 
parts of the world Tillotfon. 

In any countn , that hath commerce with the reft of the 
world, it is almoft impofhble now to be without the ufe of 
filver coin. Locke. 

To Commence, v. n. [from the noun.] To hold intercourfe 
with. 

Come, but keep thy wonted ftate. 

With even ftep and muling gait, 

And looks commercing with the fkies, 

Thy rapt’ foul fitting in thine eyes. Milton. 

Commercial, adj. [from commerce .] Relating to commerce 

or traffick. 

CU MMERE. n.f [French ] A common mother. 

As peace fhould ftill her wheaten garland wear. 

And ftand a commere ’tween their amities. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
To CO'M MIGRATE, v. n. [con and migra, Latin.] To re- 
move in a body, or by confent, from one country to' 
another 

Commigra't;on. n.f [from commit grate ] A removal of a 
large body of people from one country to another. 

Both the inhabitants of that and of our world loft all 
memory of their commigr.ation hence. Woodward's Hat. Hijl. 
COMMINa' MON. n.f. [comminatio, Latin.] • 

1 . A threat ; a denunciation of punifhment, or of vengeance. 

Some parts of knowledge God has thought fit to feclude 
from us, to fence them not only by precept and comminution , . 
but with difficulty and impoffibilities. Decay of Piety. 

2. The recital of God’s threatenings on ftated days. 
Co.\imi'natoRY. adj. [from comminution.'] Denunciatory; 

, threatening. 

To Commi'.n GLE, v. a. [commifceo, Latin.] To mix into 
one mafs ; to unite intimately ; to mix ; to blend. 

Bleft are thole, 

Whole blood and judgment are fo well commingled , 

That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger. 

To found what ftop file pleafe. Shakefpeares Hamlet. 

To Commi'ngle. v. n. To unite with another thing. 

Diffolutions of gum tragacanth and oil of fweet almonds do 
not commingle , the oil remaining on the top till they bu 
ftirred. ° Bacon s Phyfical Rem. 

Co mminCible. adf. [from comminute.] frangible; reducible 
to powder ; fufceptible of pulverffation. 

The beft diamonds are comminuible without it ; and are fo 
far from breaking hammers, that theyfubmit unto peftillation, 
and reftft not any ordinary peftle. Browne’s Vulgar Errours. 
To CO'M MINUTE. v. a. [commimip, Latin.] To grind; to 
pulverife ; to break into fmajl parts. 

Parchment, fkins, and cloth drink in liquors, though 
felves be intire bodies, and not comminuted , as fand and afhes. 

Bacon s Natural Hijl or y , N 3 . 8oo. 

Com MIN u't I ON. n. f [from comminute.] The act of grinding 

into fm all parts ; pulvenlation. # , 

Caufes of fixation are the even fpreadmg of the fpirits and 
tangible parts, the clofenefs of the tangible parts, and the 
iejunenefs or extreme comminution of fpirits; of which the 
two firft may be joined with a nature liquefiable. > bacon. 

'The jaw in men and animals furnifhed with grinders, hath 
an oblique or tranfverfe motion, neccffary for comminution of 
the meat. _ Ray on toe i eat ion. 

'This finding of the fteel with the flint doth only make a 
comminution, and a very rapid whirling and melting of fome 
particles; but that idea of flame is wholly in us. Bentley. 
CoMMi'serable. adj. [from commijerate.] Worthy of. com- 
paffion ; pitiable; fuch as muft excite fympathy or forrow. 

It is the finfulleft thing in the world to deftitute a plantation 
once in forward nefs : for, befides the difhonour, it is the 
guiltinefs of blood of many commijerable perfons. Bacon s LJJ. 

This was the end of this noble and commferable perfon, 
Edward eldeft foil to the duke of Clarence. Bacon s Pen. VI . 
To COMMISERATE, v.a. [con and mifereor, Lat.J 1 o pdy ; 
to look on with companion ; to compaflionate. . 

Then we muft thofa, who groan beneath the weight 
Of age, difeafe, or want, commijerate. 2 enmm J 

We fhould commijerate our mutual ignorance, and enuea- 

n.J. [from commiferatc.] . Pity ; com^aft 

fion ; tendernefs, or concern for another s pams. 

Thefe poor feduced creatures, whom I can neither fpeJc 
nor think of but with much commijeration and pity. biooui . 

Live, and hereafter fay 
A mad man’s mercy bade thee run away. 

_ I do defy thv commijeration, ,cv /• , 

And apprehend thee for a felon here. Shah. Rom.andju ie . 
God knows with how much commutation, and fo.iutou. 
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caution, I carried on that bufinefs, that I might neither en- 
courage the rebels, nor difeourage the Proteftants. K. Charles. 
She ended weeping ; and her lovely plight 
Immoveable, ’till peace obtain’d from fault 
Acknowledg’d and deplor’d, in Adam wrought 
Commiferation. Aliltons Paradife Lojl , b. x. 1. 940. 

From you their eftate may expect effe&ual comfort, fince 
there are none from whom it may not deferve commiferation. 

Sprat’s Sermons. 

No where fewer beggars appear to charm up commiferation , 
yet no where is there greater charity. Graunt’ s Bills of Mart. 

I prevailed with myfelf to go and fee him, partly out of 
commiferation , and partly out of curiofity. Swift. 

COMMISSARY, n.f [ commiffarius , low Latin.] 

1. An officer made occaflonally for a certain .purpofe ; a dele- 
gate ; a deputy. 

2. It is a title of ecclefiaftical jurifdidtion, appertaining to fuch 
as exercifes fpiritual jurifdidtion (at leaft fo far as his com- 
miffion permits) in places of the diocefe fo far diftant from 
the chief city, as the chancellor cannot call the fubjedls. Cowel. 

The commifaries of bifhops have authority or^y in fome 
certain place of the diocefe, and in fome certain caufes of the 
jurffididfion limited to them by thebifhop’s commiffion. Aylijfe. 

3. An officer who draws up lifts of the numbers of an army, 
and regulates the procuration and conveyance of provifion or 
ammunition. 

But is it thus you Englifh bards compofc ? 

With Rur.ick lays thus tag infipid profe ? 

And when you fhould your heroes deeds rehearfe, 

Give us a ccmmijfary s lift in verfe? Prior. 

Co'mmissarishjp. n. f. [from commijfary.] The office of a 
commiflary. 

A commijfarifnip is not grantable for life, fo as to bind the 
fucceeding bifhop, though it fhould be confirmed by the dean 
and chapter. Aylijfe s Parergon. 

COMMISSION, n. f. [commiffiio, low Latin.] 

1 . The a cl of entrufting any thing. 

2. A truft ; a warrant by which any truft is held, or authority 
exercifed. 

Commiffion is the warrant, or letters patent, that all men 
exercifing jurifdiiStion, either ordinary or extraordinary, have 
for their power. Cozucl. 

Omiffion to do what is neccffary, 

Seals a commiffion to a blank of danger. Sh. Troil. and Cref. 
The fubjedfs grief 

Comes through commiffions , which compel from each 
The fixth part of his fubftance, to be levied 
Without delay. Shakefpeares Henry VIII. 

He led our powers ; 

Bore the commiffion of my place and perfon ; 

The which immediacy may well ftand up, 

And call itfelf your brother. Shakefp. King Lear. 

He would have .them fully acquainted with the nature and 
extent of their office, and fo he joins comimjfon with inftruc- 
tion : -by one he conveys power, by the other knowledge. South. 

3. A warrant by- which a military officer is conftituted. 

Solyman, filled with the vain hope of the conqueft of Per- 
fia, gave out his commijfiGns into all parts of his empire, for 
the raffing of a mighty army. Knolles s Jrtijl. of the Turks. 

' I was made a colonel ; though I gained my commiffion by the 
horfe’s virtues, having leapt over a fix-bar gate. AddiJ. rieen. 
He for his foil a gay commiffion buys, 

Who drinks, whores, fights, and in a duel dies. lope. 

4. Charge; mandate; office; employment. 

It was both a ftrange commiffion , and a ftrange obedience to 
a commiffion , for men, in the midft qf their own blood, and 
being fo furioufly afiailcd, to hold their hands contrary to t e 
laws of nature and neceffity. Bacon s War with pain. 

Such commiffion from above 
I have receiv’d, to anfwer thy delire . 

Of knowledge within bounds : beyond, abftain 

To afk> Miltons Paradife Loffi. 

At his command the ftorms invade; 

The winds by his commiffion blow ; 

"Till with a nod he bids them ceafe. vr ya * 

He bore his great commifj.on in his look ; , 

But fweetly temper’d awe, and foften’d all he fpoke. >y • • 

c. Aa of committing a crime ; perpetration Sins ol com J- 
fion are diftinguifhed in theology from fin s of omilhon. 

Every «*» of fin introduces into the^fou^ 

deS H? induTges’himfelf in the habit of known fin, whether 
common of fomething which God hath toT ^f e g SeJtrmls _ 
omillion of fomething commanded. & 

6. A number of people joined in a truft or o ce. 

... The {fate of {hat which is intruded to a number of joint 

officers; as the broad Jcal was put into coim/uffion f or 

8. [In commerce.] 1 he order by which a 1* 

another perfon. ^ • to 

To Commission, v. a. [from commiffion.] 0 P 5 

appoint. ; The 1 
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The peace polluted thus, a chofen band ' 

He iirft cmmijp™ to ; the Latian>lam^ ^ ^ ; ^ 

In threat ningembaity. . qn 0 CO m- 

To Com mi ssion at e. v.a. [from cmmifm . J io com 

miffion ; to empower. ^ apoftlcs 

As he was thus fent by his father, lo all o v ere u. 1 

/ r rfrnm cnmnvfJton 1 One included in a 

Co m M I S s 1 o N E r . n. J. [ t rom comm.jjuu j 

W T«^Sne who hath commiffion ^ pgr*. 

or ^: r atdd:’ r;Cd s 

withw ^ 

nants were concluded. / r tll „ 

' 1 he arch bifhop was made one of the ^/?#^ofjhe 


treafury. 


Suppofe itinerary commiffioners to infpedf, throughout : thu. 
kingdom, into the conduct of men in office, with relpcct u 
morals and religion as well as abilities. LL U * 

Like are their merits, like rewards they lhare. 

That fliines -aconful, this commiffioner . _ x ope s Dunciad. 

Commi'ssurei n.J. [commiffiura, Latin.] Joint; aplacewiere 

one part is joined to another. . 

All thefe inducements cannot countervail t.ie inconvenience 

of disjointing the commiffiires with io many ftrokes ol t le 

Wotton s Architecture. 

This animal is covered with a ftrong (hell, jointed like ar- 
mour by four tranfverfe commiffiires in the middle of the body, 
connected by tough membranes. Pay on the Creation. 

To COMMIT, v. a. [commit to, Latin ] 

1. To intruft; to give in truft; to put into the hands or 
another. 

It is not for your health thus to commit 
Your weak condition to the raw, cold morning. Shakefp. 
They who .are defirous to commit to memory, might have 
eafe. 2 Mac. ii. 25. 

2. To put in any place to be kept fafe. 

Is my mufe controul’d 

By fervile awe ? Born free, and not be bold ! 

At leaft I’ll dig a hole within the ground. 

And to the trufty earth commit the found. Dryd. P erf. Sat. 

3. To fend to prifon ; to imprffion. 

Here comes the nobleman that committed the prince, for 
ftriking him about Bardolph. Shakefpeare s Henry IV. p. ii. 

They two were committed , at leaft reftrained of their 
liberty. • Clar endon. 

So though my ankle fhe has quitted, 

Mv heart continues ftill committed ; 

And, like a bail’d and main priz’d lover. 

Although at large, I am bound over. Hudibras , p. ii. 

4. To perpetrate ; to do a fault ; to be guilty of a crime. 

Keep thy word juftly ; fwearnot; commit not with man’s 
fvvorn fpoufe. * Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

Letters out of Ulfter gave him notice of the inhumane mur- 
ders committed there upon a multitude of the Proteftants. Claren. 

A creeping young fellow committed matrimony with a brifle 
gamefome lafs. L' Ejl range. 

’Tis policy 

For fon and father to take different fides ; 

Then lands and tenements commit no treafon. Dryden. 
Commitment, n.f. [from commit.] Adf of fending to pri- 
fon ; imprifonment. 

It did not appear by any new examinations or commitments , 
that any other perfon of quality was difeovered or appeachcd. 

Bacon’s Henry VII. 

They were glaft to compound for his bare commitment to the 
Tower, whence lie was within few days enlarged. Clarendon. 

I have been confidering, ever fince my commitment , what it 
might be proper to deliver upon this occafion. Swift. 

2. An order for fending to prifon. 

Commi'ttee. n. f [from commit.] 

I hofe to whom the confideration or ordering of any mat- 
ter is referred, either by fome court to whom it belongs, or 
by confent of parties. As in parliament, after a bill is read, 
it is either agreed to and palled, or not agreed to ; or neither 
of thefe, hut referred to the confideration of fome appointed 
by the houfe, to examine it farther, who thereupon are called 
a committee. Coiuel. 

Manchefter had orders to march thither, having a committee 
of the parliament with him, as there was another committee of 
the Scottifti parliament always in that army ; there being alio 
now a committee of both kingdoms refiding at London, for the 
carrying on the war. Clarendon. 

All corners were filled with covenanters, confufion, com- 
mittee men, and foldiers, ferving each other to their ends of 
revenge, or power, or profit ^and thefe committee men and 
loldiers were poffeft with this covenant. Walton* 
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CoMMi'-n-ER. n.f. [from commit.] 'Perpetrator; lie tU* 
C °™ch S 'an one makes a man not only a partakerof other 

men’s fins, but a deriver of the who ^ |^ b e°fom “sjtb. 
fo as to leave the cmmtUr as full of ^uilt as be, « 
CoMmi'ttible. adj. [from commit. J Liable to 

m Mdes the miftakes cmmlttibU in the folary compute of 

years, the difference of chronology dilturbs h,s computes. 

y Browns Vulgar hr rows, b. I\ . g 12. 

/ r •/• „ T Qt 1 To mingle ; to blend 5 

To Commi x, v. a. [ commijceo , Lat.J 1 o n c 

to mix ; to unite with things m one mats. 

A dram of gold, diflblved m aqua regia, with a dram ot 

copper in aqua fortis commixed, gave a great colour j '«c. 

I have written againft the fpontaneous f aeration offrogs 
in the clouds ; or, or. the earth, out ot duft^ ^ Creatimu 

“manifeft by this experiment, that the com mixed . tmprefr 
fionsof all the colours do ftir up and beget a fenfatio 
White; that is, that whitenefs is compounded^# ^ 

CoMm'x.oN .n.f [from commU] Mixture; incorporation 

of different ingredients. . r 

Were thy conmixion Greek and I rojan, 10 
That thou could’ft fay, this hand is Grecian a , 

And this is Trojan. Shakefpeares Troilus and Creffida. 

Comme'xtion. n.f [from commix.] Mixture; incorporation; 

union of various fubftances in one mafs. 

Some fpecies there be of middle and participating natures, 
that is, of birds and beafts, as batts, and fome few others, 
fo confirmed and fet together, that we cannot define the be- 
ginning or end of either; there being a commixtun ot both 111 
the whole, rather than adapation or cement of the one unto 
the other. Browns Vulgar Errours, b.\\\. 

Commi'xture. n.f [from commix.] _ . , , . 

1. The aft of mingling; the ftate of being mingled; incorpo- 
ration ; union in one mafs. 

In the commixture of anv thing that is more oily or fweet, 
fuch bodies are leaft apt to putrefy, the air working little upon 
t h em> Bacons Natural Hijlory, N c> . 350. 

2. The mafs formed by mingling different things ; compofition ; 
compound. 

Fair ladies, mafk’d, are rofes in the bud ; 

Or angels veil’d in clouds : are roles blown, 

Difmafk’d, their damafk fweet commixture fhewn. Shakefp . 

My love and fear glew’d many friends to thee ; 

And now I fall, thy tough commixtures melt. 

Impairing Henry, ftrength’ning mifproud York. Shakefp. 
There is fcarcely any rifing but by a commixture of good and 
evil arts. Bacon , Effiay 15. 

All the circumftances and refpedl of religion and ftate inter- 
mixed together in their commixture, will better become a royal 
hiftory, or a council-table, than a fingle life. JVotton. 

Commo'de. n.f [French.] The head-drefs of women. 

Let them refleeft how they would be affedted, fhould they 
meet with a man on horfebacic, in his breeches and jack-boots, 
drelled up in a commode and a nightrail. Speciat. N°. 435 * 
She has contrived to fhew her principles by the fetting of 
her commode ; fo that it will be impoffible for any woman that 
is difaffedted to be in the fafhion. Addifon s Freeholder t Nh 8. 
She, like fome penfive ftatefman, walks demure, 

And fmiles, and hugs, to make deftruiffiion fure ; 

Or under high commodes, with looks eredf, 

Barefac’d devours, in gaudy colours deck’d. Granville. 
COMMODIOUS, adj. [commodus, Latin.] 

1. Convenient; fuitable ; accommodate to any purpofe; fit; 
proper ; free from hindrance or uneafinefs. 

Such a place cannot be commodious to live in ; for being To 
near the moon, it had been too near the fun. Raleigh’s Hijl. 
To that recefs, commodious for furprize. 

When purp'e light {hall next fuffufe the fkies. 

With me repair. < Pope's Odyffi. b. iv. 1. 550,. 

2. Ufeful ; fuited to wants or neceffities. 

If they think we ought to prove the ceremonies commodious , 
they do greatly deceive themfelves. Hooker, b. iv. feci. 4. 

Bacchus was grown a proper young man, had found out 
the making of wine, and many things elfe commodious for 
mankind. Raleigh’s Hiftory of the World, b. i. c. 6. f 5. 
The gods have done their part, 

By fending this commodious plague. Dryden’ s Oedipus. 

Maro’s mufe. 

Thrice facred mufe, commodious precepts gives, 

Inftru&ive to the fwains. Phillips . 

Commo'diously. adv. [from commodious.] 

1. Conveniently. 

At the large foot of an old hollow tree, 

In a deep cave feated commodioufy , 

There dwelt a good fubftantial country moufe. Coivley. 

2. Without diftrefs. 

We need not fear 

To pafs commodioufy this life, fuftain’d 
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By him with many comforts, ’till we end 

In du ft j our final reft, and native home. Milt. Far. Loft. 
liiubly to a certain pufpofe 

W ifdorh may have framed one and the fame thing to ferve 

comn-odioujly for divers ends. Hooker, b v. fefi. 42. 

Gdien, upon the confideration of the body, challenges any 

one to find how the leaft fibre might be more connnodioufly 

placed for ufe or cornel inefs. South's Sermons. 

Commodiousness. n. ft [from commodious .] Convenience; 

advantage. 

•» ^ 

1 he place requireth many circumftances ; as the fituation 
near the fca, for the commodiouftnefts of an intercourfe with 
England. Bacon. 

Of cities, the greatnefs and riches increafe according to the 
commodiouftnefts of their fituation in fertile countries, or upon 
rivers and havens. Te/tp ! e 

Com mo'dity. a . J. [ commoditas , Latin ] 

J. In ter eft; advantage; profit. 

They knew, that howfocver men may feek their own com- 
modity , yet if this were done with injury unto others, it was 
not to be buffered. . Hooker , b. v. ftcd. 10. 

Commodity , the biafs of the world, 

I he world, which of itfelf is poifed well, 

’Till this advantage, this vile drawing biafs, 

Thisfwayof motion, this commodity. 

Makes it take head from all indifterency. 

From all dire&ion, purpofe, courfe, intent. Shake f. K.John. 
After much debatement of the commodities or difeommodi- 
ties like to enfue, they concluded. Hayward. 

2. Convenience of time or place. 

'I here came into her head certain verfies, which, if fhe had 
had prefent commodity, fhe would have adjoined as a retraction 
to the other. Sidney, b. ii. 

She demanded leave, not to lofe this long fought for com- 
modity of time, to eafe her heart. Sidney. 

Travellers turn out of the highway, drawn either by the 
commodity of a foot-path, or the delicacy or the freflinefs of the 
fields. Ben. Johnfton’s Diftcov. 

3* W ares ; merchandife ; goods for traffick. 

All my fortunes are at fea ; 

Nor have I money, nor commodity 

To raife a prefent fum. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice . 

It had been difficult to make fuch a mole where they had 
not fo natural a commodity as the earth of Puzzuola, which 
immediately hardens in the water. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Commodities are moveables, valuable by money'', the common 
meafure. Locke.' 

Of money in the commerce and traffick of mankind, the 
principal ufe is that of faving the commutation of more bulky 
commodities. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Commodore, n. ft. [ probably corrupted from the Spanifh 
comendador.J The captain who commands a fquadron of fhips. 

COMMON, n. ft. [ communis , Latin.] 

1. Belonging equally to more than one. 

Though life and fenfe be common to man and brutes, and 
. their operations in many things alike; yet by this form he 
lives tire fife of a man, and not of a brute, and hath the fenfe 
of a man, and not of a brute. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

He who hath received damage, has, befides the right of 
punifhment common to him with other men, a particular right 
to feek reparation. Locke. 

2. Having no pofleftbr or owner. 

Where no kindred are to be found, we fee the poffeffion of 
a private man revert to the community, and fo become again 
perfectly common, no body having a right to inherit them ; nor 
can any' one have a property' in them, otherwife than in other 
things common by nature. Locke. 

3. Vulgar; mean; not diftinguiflied by any excellence; often 
feen ; eafy to be had ; of little value ; not rare ; not fcarce. 

Or as the man whom princes do advance, 

Upon their gracious mcrcy-feat to fit, 

Doth common things, of courfe and circumftance, 

To the reports of common men commit. Davies. 

4. Publick ; general ; ferving the ufe of all. 

He was advifed by a parliament-man not to be ftridf in 
reading all the common prayer, but make fome variation. Walt. 

I need not mention the old common fhore of Rome, which 
ran from all parts of the town, with the current and violence 
of an ordinary river. Addifton on Ita’y. 

5. Of no rank; mean ; without birth or defeent. 

Look, as I blow this leather from my face. 

And as the air blows it to me again, 

Such is the lightnefs ol you common men. Shak. Henry VI. 

Flying bullets now, 

To execute his rage, appear too flow ; 

They mifs, or fweep but common fouls away, 


Wall 


er. 


For fuch a lofs Opdam his life muff: pay 
6. Frequent; ufual ; ordinary'. 

There is an evil which I have feen common among men. 

Eccles. vi. 1. 

The Papifts were the moft common place, and the butt 
ao-ainft whom all the arrows were directed. Clarendon. 


Neither is it ftrange that there ffiould be myfteries in divi- 

7 ProftitutT ^ m thC C ° mmcne ^ °P erati ons in nature. Swift. 

T is a ftrange thing, the impudence of fome women ! was 
the word of a dame, who herfelf was common. L’Eftranve 

c WaS § om s to marr y a common woman, but con- 

lulted Philander upon the occafion. Spectator , N°. 47 c 

8. [in grammar.] Such verbs as fignify both a&ion and paffion 
are called conmon ; as aftpernor, I defpije, or am deftpijed ; and 
alio fuch nouns as are both mafeuline and feminine, as parens 

Co mmon. ». J [from the adjective.] An open ground equal- 
ly ufed by many perfons. 

Then take we down his load, and turn him off. 

Like to the empty afs, to Ihake his ears, 

And graze in commons. Shakeftpeari s Julius Caftar. 

Is not the feparate property of a thing the great caufe of its 
endeaiment r Does any one refpect a common as much as he 
does his garden ? * 

Common, adv. [from the adjeftive.] Commonly; ordinarily. 

^ I am more than common tall. Shakefp. As you like it. 

In Co mmon. 

1 . Equally to be participated by a certain number. 

By making an explicite confent of every commoner necef- 
fary to any one’s appropriating to himfelf any part of what is 
given in commo ', children or fervants could not cut the meat 
which their father or mailer had provided for them in common, 
without affigning to every one his peculiar part. Locke. 

2. Equally with another ; indiferiminately. 

In a work of this nature it is impoffible to avoid puerilities, 
it having that in common with di&ionaries, and books of anti- 
quities. Arbuthnot on Coins . 

To CVmmon. v. n. [from the noun.] To have a joint rieffit 
with others in fome common ground. 

Common Law contains thofc cuftoms and ufages which have, 
by long prefeription, obtained in this nation the force of laws. 
It is diftinguiflied from the ftatute law, which owes its autho- 
rity to aifts of parliament. 

Common Pleas. The king’s court now held in Weftminfter- 
hall ; but anciently moveable. Gwin obferves, that ’till Flenry 
III. granted the magna charta there were but two courts, the 
exchequer, and the king’s bench, fo called becaufe it followed 
the king ; but upon the grant of that charter, the court of 
common pleas was eredled, and fettled at Weitminfter. All 
civil caufes, both real and perfonal, are, or were formerly, 
tried in this court, according to the ftricl laws of the realm; 
and Fortefcue reprefents it as the only court for real caufes. 
The chief judge is called the lord chief juftice of the common 
pleas, and he is affifted by three or four afibciates, created by 
letters patent from the king. Cowel. 

Co'm m on able. adj. [ from common. ] What is held in 
common. 

Much good land might be gained from forefts and chafes, 
and from other commonable places, fo as there be care taken 
that the poor commoners have no injury. Bacon s Ad. toVillers. 

Co'mmonage. n. ft. [from common.] The right of feeding on 
a common ; the joint right of ufing any thing in common 
with others. 

Co'mmonalty. n. ft. [communaute, French.] 

1. The common people ; the people of the lower rank. 

Bid him ftrive 

To gain the love o’ th’ commonalty, the duke 
Shall govern England. Shakeft. Henry VIII. 

There is in every ftate, as we know, two portions of fiib- 
je£Is ; the nobles and the commonalty. Bacon , Fftj'ay 16. 

The emmet joined in her popular tribes 
Of commonalty . Milton s Paradifte Lojl, b. vii. /. 489. 

All gentlemen are almoft obliged to it ; and I know no rea- 
fon we Ihould give that advantage to the commonalty of Eng- 
land, to be foremoft in' brave adlions. Dryd. Prcft. to An. Mir . 

2. The bulk of mankind. 

I myfelf too will ufe the fecret acknowledgment of the 
commonalty bearing record of the God of Gods. Hooker, b. 111. 

Co'mmoner. n.ft. [from common.] 

j . One of the common people ; a man of low rank 5 of mean 
condition. 

Doubt not 

The commoners, for whom we Hand, but they. 

Upon their ancient malice, will forget. Shakejp . Coriolanus. 
His great men durft not pay their court to him, ’till he had 
fatiated his thirft of blood by the death of fome of his loyal 
commoners. Addifton s Freeholder , N°. 10. 

2. A man not noble. 

1 his commoner has worth and parts, 

Is prais’d for arms, or lov’d for arts : 

His head achs for a coronet; . 

And who is blefs’d, that is not great ? Prior. 

3. A member of the houfe of commons. 

4. One who has a joint right in common ground. 

Much land might be gained from commonable places,, o as 

there be care taken that the poor commoners have no injury. 

Bacon's Advice to killers. 

c. A 
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. A Undent of the fecond rdnk at the univerfity of Oxford ; one 
that eats at the common table. 

A proftitute. 

Behold this ring, 

Whole high refpeef, and rich validity, 

Did Jack a parallel : yet, for all that, 

He gave it to a commoner o’ < ' 1 ’’ 


th’ camp 


Shakeftpenre * 


Common i't ion. it. ft [commonitio, Latin.] Advice; warning’ 

inftrudlion. , r ,, 

Co'mmonly. adv. [from common.] Frequently; ufually; or- 

dinarily. 

This hand of your s requires 
Much caftigation, exercife devout ; 

For here's a ftrong and fweating devil here, 

That commonly rebels. Shakeftpenre' s Othello. 

A m-eat difeafe may change the frame of a body, though, 
if it fives to recover {Length, it commonly returns to its natural 
conflitution. temple. 

Co'm m on ness, n ft. [from common .] 

1 . Equal participation among many. 

Nor can the commonnejs of the guilt obviate the cenfure, 
there being nothing more frequent than for men to accufe their 
own faults in other perfons. Government of the Longue, ft. 6. 

2. Frequent occurrence ; frequency. 

Blot out that maxim, res nolunt diu male adminijlrari : the 
commonnefs makes me not know who is the author; but fure 
he muft be fome modern. Swift. 

'Fo Commonplace, v. a. To reduce to general heads. 

I do not apprehend any difficulty in colledling and common- 
placing an univerfal hiftory from the whole body of hiftorians. 

Felton on the ClaJJicks. 

Commonplace-book. n.ft. A book in which things to be 
remembered are ranged under general heads. 

I turned to my commonplace-book , and found his cafe under 
the word coquette. Fatler, N°. 107. 

Co'm mg ns. n.J. 

1 . The vulgar ; the lower people ; thofe who inherit no honours. 

Little office 

The hateful commons will perform for us ; 

Except, like curs, to tear us all in pieces. Shakefp. Richard II. 

Hath he not pafs’d the nobles and the commons ? Shakefp. 

Thefe three to kings and chiefs their feenes difplay. 

The reft before the ignoble commons play. Dry den's Fables. 

The gods of greater nations dwell around, 

And, on the right and left, the palace bound ; 

The commons where they can : the nobler fort. 

With winding doors wide open, front the court. Dryden . 

2. The lower houfe of parliament, by which the people are re- 
prefented, and of which the members are chofen by the 
people. 

My good lord, 

How now for mitigation of this bill 
Urg’d by the commons ? Doth his majefty 
Incline to it, or no ? Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 

In the houfe of commons many gentlemen, unfat isfied of his 
guilt, durft not condemn him. King Charles. 

3. Food; fare; diet: fo called from colleges, where it is eaten 
in common. 

He painted himfelf of a dove-colour, and took his commons 
with the pigeons. L'Fflrange. 

Mean while Ihe quench’d her fury at the flood. 

And with a lenten fallad cool’d her blood : 

Their commons, though butcoarfe, were nothing fcant; 

Nor did their minds an equal banquet want. Dryden. 

The doctor now obeys the lummorts. 

Likes both his company and commons ; 

Difplays his talent ; fits ’till ten ; 

Next day invited, comes again. 

Commonweal, 1 r r 
Commonwealth. \ n ' J ' L from conmon a,ld 

1. A polity; an eftabliflhed form of civil life. 

I wo foundations bear up publick focieties ; the one incli- 
nation, whereby all men defire fociable life ; the other an or- 
der agreed upon, touching the manner of their union in living 
together : the latter is that which we call the law of a common- 


Swift. 
or wealth.] 


weal. 


Hook , 


It was impoffible to make a commonweal in Ireland, without 
fettling of all die eftates and pofleffions throughout the king- 

C ‘ ur ?' . Davies on Ireland. 

A continual parliament would but keep the commonweal in 
tune, by preferving laws in their vigour. King Charles. 

1 here is no body in the commomvealth of learning who does 
not profefs himfelf a lover of truth. Locke 

2. The publick; the general body of the people. 

Such a prince, 

So kind a father of the commonweal. Shakefp. Flenry IV. 
I heir fons are well tutored by you : you are a good mem- 
ber of the commonwealth. Shakefpeare's Love's Labour Lc/l. 

3. A government in which the fupreme power is lodged in t-hp 

people ; a republick;. S tne 

Did he, or do yet any of them, imagine 
Vot "*1 would ^ ee P to a Stygian pradlice. 
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Againft that commonwealth which they have founded, jdhrifon* 
Commonwealths were nothing more, in their original, but 

free cities: though fometimes, by force of orders and difci- 
B domi- 


pline 

nions. 


have extended themfelves into mighty 


the ? - “ - Temple. 

mons. ,f 

Co'mmorance. ? n.ft. [from commorant.] Dwelling; habita- 

Co'mmorancy. £ tion ; abode; refidence. 

Ihe very quality, carriage, and p;ace of commorance or 
witneffes, is by this means plainly and evidently fet forth. 

Hale's Hiflory of the Common Law of England. 
An archbifiiop, out of his diocefe, becomes fubjecr to the 
archbilhop of the province where he has his abode and com- 
morancy. Ayliftfe s Par ergon. 

COMMORANT. adj. [ccmmorans, Latin.] ■ Keiident; dwell- 
ing; inhabiting. 

The abbot may demand and recover his monk, that is com- 
morant and refiding in another monaftery. Alyftfe's Par ergon. 

Commo'tion. n.ft. [commotio, Latin.] 

1. Tumult; difturbance; combuftion ; fedition; publick difor- 
der; infurre£Iion. 

By flatt’ry he hath won the common hearts ; 

And when he’ll pleafe to make commotion, 

’Tis to be fear’d they all will follow him. Shakeft. Henry VI. 
When ye fliall hear of wars and commotions , be not terrified. 

Luke xxi. 9; 

The Iliad confifts of battles and a continual commotion ; 
the Odyfley in patience and wifdom. Brooms Notes on the Odyftf. 

2. Perturbation; aiforder of mind ; heat; violence; agitation. 

Some ftrange commotion 

Is in his brain ; he bites his lips, and jftarts. Shak. Hen. VIII. 
He could not debate any thing without fome commotion , 
when the argument was not of moment. Clarendon. 

3. Difturbance; reftlefnefs. 

Sacrifices were offered when an earthquake happened, that 
he would allay the commotions of the water, and put an end 
to the earthquake. Woodward' s Natural Hiflory, p. iii. 

Commo'tioner. n.ft. [from commotion.] One that caufes com- 
motions ; a difturber of the peace. A word not in ufe. 

The people more regarding commotioners than commiffioners, 
flocked together, as clouds clufter againft a ftorm. Hayward. 

To CommoVe. v. a. [commoveo, Latin.] Todifturb; to agi- 
tate ; to put into a violent motion ; to unfettle. 

Strait the fands, 

Commov' d around, in gathering eddies play. Thomft. Sumtner. 

To COA 4 MUNE. v. n. [ communico , Lat.J To converfe; to 
ta together ; to impart fentiments mutually. 

So Jong as Guy on with her communed y 
Unto the ground fhe caft her modeft eye; 

And ever and anon, with rofy red, 

1 he bafhtul blood her fnowy cheeks did dye. Fairy hieen . 

I will comfnune with you of fuch things. 

That want no ears but your’s. Shak. Meafure for Meafure . 
I hey would forbear open hoftility, and refort unto him 
peaceably, that they might commune together as friends. Hayw . 

Then commune, how that day they beft may ply 
Their growing work. Milton's Par ad: fte\Lofi, b. ix. /. 20 r. 
Ideas, as ranked under names, are thofe that, for the moft 
pai l, men reafon of within themfelves, and always thofe 
which they commune about with others. Locke. 

CommunicabFlit y. n.ft. [from communicable.] The quality 
^ of being communicated ; capability to be imparted. 

CommuAic able. adj. [from communicate.] 

i* ITat which may become the common poffeffion of more 
than one ; with to. 

Sith eternal life is communicable unto all, it behooveth that 
the word of God be fo likewife. Hooker , b. v.ftedf. 20, 

2. I hat which may be imparted, or recounted ; with to. 

Nor let thine own inventions hope 
Things not reveal d, which th’ lnviffble kinsf, 

Only omnifeient, hath fupprefs’d in night, 

C 1 0 none communicable in earth or heav’n. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

The happy place 

Rathci inflames thy torment, reprefenting 

Loft blifs, to thee no more communicable. Milton's Par. Rc<r. 

Communicant, n.ft [from communicate.] One who is pre- 
ient, as a worlhipper, at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper - 
one who participates of the blefled facrament. * 

Communicants have ever ufed it ; and we, by the form of the 
\eiy utterance, do Ihew we uie it as communicants. Hooker 
A con (rant frequenter of worlhip, and a never-failing 
monthly communicant. Attnrhur .? r <’ 0 

To CY ) 1VT Vi r T'MTP A T-TT r . ^ ’ b I S ° erm °ns. 

1 tVJ u JhllLA lE. v. a. [ccm?nnnico, Latin.] 

1. Io impart to others what is in our own power; to make 
others partakers 5 to confer a joint pofleffion ; to beftow 

liar Srtt-r ^ ^ with all, butpecu- 

. Where Got-, is worfhipped, there he 

ss which o7tV es '- , • 7** mrth ? 

R„r IT ; t , he r Grcc ' an rhlef > conforts with thee ? 

But Diomede defires my company 

And flill communicates his praife with me. Dryden ’ r Falks 
1 o reveal ; to impart knowledge. } 


2 . 
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I learned diligently, and do communicate wifdom liberally : I 
do not hide hef riches. Wijd. vii. 13. 

Charles the hardy would communicate his fecrets with none ; 
and lead of all, thofe fecrets which troubled him moft. Bacon. 
He communicated thofe thoughts only with the lord Digby, 
the lord Colepeper, and the chancellor of the exchequer. 

Clarendon , b. viii. 

3. It had anciently the prepofition viith before the perfon, to 
whom communication either of benefits or knowledge was made. 

A journey of much adventure, which* to (hew the ftrength 
of his privacy, had been before not communicated with any 
other. IP otton. 

4. Now it has only to. 

Let him, that is taught in the word, communicate unto him 
that teacheth. Gal.y i. 6. 

His majefty frankly promifed, that he could not, in any 
degree, conmunicate to any perfon the matter, before he had 
taken and communicated to them his own refolutions. Clarendon. 

Thofe who Speak in publick, are better heard when they 
difeourfe by a lively genius and ready memory, than when 
they read all they would communicate to their hearers. Watts . 

To Communicate, v. n. 

1 . To partake of the blefled facrament. 

The primitive Chriftian 3 communicated every day. Taylor. 

2. To have fomething in common with another; as, the houfes 
communicate , there is a paflage between them common to both, 
by which either may be entered from the other. 

' The whole body is nothing but a fyfiem of fuch canals, 
which all communicate with one another, mediately or imme- 
diate! v. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

Communication, n.f. [from communicate.'] 

1 . The a<Et of imparting benefits or knowledge. 

Both together ferve completely for the reception and com- 
munication of learned knowledge. Holder s Elements of peecj. 

2. Common boundary or inlet; pafiage or means, by whic 
from one place there is a way without interruption to another. 

The map fhews the natural communication providence has 
formed between the rivers and lakes of a country at fo great a 

difhmce from the Tea. /&/'» 

TheEuxine fea is conveniently fituated for trade, by the 

communication it has both with Afia and Europe. r utonot. 

3. Interchange of knowledge ; good intelligence between fevera 

perfons. , 

Secrets may be carried fo far, as to flop the commmcaum 
neceffary among all who have the management of affairs. Swift. 

4. Conference ; converfation. Tr , r 

Abner had communication with the elders of Ifrae , ay 
mg, ye fought for David in times paft to be king over you. 

b U a v 2 Sam. 111. 17: 

now then do it. 

The chief end of language, in communication, being to be 
underflood, words ferve not for that end, when any word does 
not excite in the hearers the fame idea which it Hands for in 

the mind of the fpeaker. . .. oc e ‘ 

Commu'nicative. adj. [from communicate.] nc me o 
make advantages common ; liberal of benefits or knowledge ; 

not clofe ; not felfifh. . , 

We conceive them more than fome envious and mercenary 

gardeners will thank us tor ; but they deferve not t e name o 
that communicative and noble profeffion. Evelyn s Kalendar . 

We think we have fufficiently paid for our want of pru- 
dence, and determine for the future to be lets communicative. 

Swift and Pope's Preface. 

Communicativeness, n.f. [from communicative^] 1 ™^- 
lity of being communicative, of bellowing or impartii „ 

nefits or knowledge. . r ,, , ■ „ u nf . 

He is not only the moft communicative of all bcin B s, but 

be will alfo communicate himfelf in fuch mcafure as entire y 
to fatisfy 5 otherwife fome degrees of commumcaUvenefe wmild 

be wanting. . T . r 

CommuNion. n. f. [commumo, Latin. |_ ^ M ruination 

1. Intercourfe ; fellowfhip; common poffeffion , p P 
of fomething in common ; interchange of tranche ns. 

Confider, finally, the angels, as having with us that com 
munion which the apoftle to the Hebrews noteth and in re 
gard whereof, angeis have not difdained 

Wr WeTe“byourfolves, fufficient to furnifo ourfclves 

with competent {lores for fuch a life as our nature doth dc nc , 
wilP competent induced to feek communion and fel- 

therefore we are natural^ lnauce 

■, r . ., i Hooker - t>. i. jeci. iu- 

lowfmpwitn others. . with the 

E ™ ites had ncver 

Thou, fo pleas’d, 

Can’ft raife thy creature to what he.ghtt^u wd 

Of union, or commwmn, dei M- ma'de 

We maintain communion with trod himieir, 
in the fame degree partakers of the Divine Nature, fidto. 
i. The common or publick celebration ot the PP- 

the nartici nation of the blefled facrament. . , , • 

Thfy refolved, that the Handing of the — >^n 
all churches fhould be altered. 
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Tertuliian reported), t^iat the picture of Chrifl was engraven 
upon the communion cup. _ Peacham on Drawing 

A common or publick act. • 

Men began publickly to call on the name of the Lord 5 
that is, they ferved and praifed God by communion , and in 
publick manner. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

4. Union in the common worfbip of any church. 

Bare communion with a good church, can never alone make 
a good man ; for, if it could, we fhould have no bad ones. 

South's Sermons. 

Ingenuous men have lived and died in the communion of 
that church. _ StiUingfieet. 

Co mmuNity. n. f [ comm unit as, Latin.] 

1 The commonwealth ; the body politick. 

How could communities. 

Degrees in fchools, and brotherhood in cities, 

But by degree. Hand in authentick place ? Sh. Trail, and Crejf. 
Not in a fingle perfon only, but in a community or multi- 
tude of men. Hammond's Fundamentals . 

This parable may be. aptly enough expounded of the laws 
that fecure a civil community. L'Ef range. 

It is not defigned for her own ufe, but for the whole com- 
munity. Addifon s Guardian, N°. 157. 

The love of our country is impreffed on our mind, for the 
prefervation of the community. Addifon' s Freeholder, N°. 5. 

He lives not for himfelf alone, but hath a regard in all his 
a (Elions to the great community. Atterbury. 

2. Common pofieffion ; the fiate contrary to property or appro- 
priation. 

This text is far from proving Adam foie proprietor, it is 
a confirmation of the original community of all things. Locke. 

3. Frequency; commonneis. 

He was but, as the cuckow is in June, 

Heard, not regarded ; feen, but with fuch eyes. 

As, fick and blunted with community , 

Afford no extraordinary gaze. Shakefpeare. 

CommutabiNity. n.f [from commutable .] The quality of 
being capable of exchange. 

Commu'table. adj. [from commute.] That may be ex- 
changed for fomething elfe ; that may be bought off, or ran- 
fomed. 

Commutation, n.f [from commute.] 

1. Change; alteration. 

An innocent nature could hate nothing that was innocent *. 
in a word, fo great is the commutation, that the foul then hated 
only that which now only it loves, i. e. fin. South's Sermons . 

2 . Exchange; the a£t of giving one thing for another. 

The whole univerfe is fupported by giving and returning, 

by commerce and commutation. South s Sermons ; 

According to the prefent temper of mankind, it is abfolute- 
ly neceffary that there be fome method and means of commu- 
tation, as that of money. Bay on tlhe Creation. 

The ufe of money in the commerce and traffick of man- 
kind, is that of faving the commutation of more bulky com- 
modities. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3. Ranfom ; the a<El of exchanging a corporal for a pecuniary 

punifhment. . 

The law of God had allowed an evafion, that is, by way 
of commutation or redemption. Bnwns Vulgar Errours, b. v. 
Commutative, adj . [from commute.] Relative to exchange, 
as commutative jujlice , that honefty which is exercifed in trat- 
fick, and which is contrary to fraud in bargains. 

To COMMUTE, v. a. [commute, Latin.] 
x. To exchange ; to put one thing in the place of another ; to 

o-ive ©r receive one thing for another. 1 

° This will commute our talks, exchange thefe pleafant and 
gainful ones, which God affigns, for thofe uneafy and fr uit- 
lefs ones we impofe on ourfelves. Decay of t y. 

9 To buv off, or ranfom one obligation by another. 

Some commute (wearing for whoring ; as if for ^"” ° 
the one were a difpenfation for the other. t- H.Jtrmge. 

To Commu'te. v. n. To attone ; to bargain for exemption.^ 
Thofe inftitutions whicii God defigned for means 
men in holinefs, they look upon as a privilege t^infed 

Kdproca,: 

ufed only in poetry- heartS) ^ hymen d;d our hands 

Unite commutual in moft facred bands. “ 

There, with commutual zed.], we both hau itro 

In afls of dear benevolence and love ; - 

Brothers ill peace, not rivals in command. P f 

COMPACT, n.f. [talhm,L atin.] A contraft , tw() 

an agreement; a mutual and fettled appointm 
or more, to do or to forbear fomenting- 

I hope the king made peace with all of us ; 

And the is firm and true m me. Sbrifc*** 

In the beginnings of fpeech there w-as an imp P ^ 

founded upon common confent, that u>. ’ s ’ re f s their 
geftures, fhould be figns whereby they wou.c a.[ ^ 


thoughts. 
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'T'r, ffiMP a'ct. v. a. [ compingo compaclum , Latin.] 

^°To johT together with firmnefs ; to unite clofely ; to confo- 

lidatc. . , c 

Inform her full of my particular fears ; 

And thereto add fuch reafons of your own* 

As may cmpuB it more. SbffptarCs Ktng Lear. 

Nor are the nerves of his compacted ftiength 
Stretch’d, and diffolv’d into unfinew’d length. 

By what degrees this earth’s compared fphere 
Was harden’d, woods, and rocks, and towns to bear. Ro W 
This difeafe is more dangerous as the folids are more ltntt 

and compared, and confequently more fo as^ people are a - 
A ’ Arbuthnot on Diet. 

vanced in age. . n 

Now the bright fun compdfls the precious ltone, _ 

Imparting radiant Juftre, like his own. Blackmon s Creation. 

2 . To make out of fomething. 

If he, compact of jars, grow mufical, 

We fliall have fhortly difcord in the fpheres. Shakefpeare . 

3. To league with. 

Thou pernicious woman, 

Compact with her that’s gone, think’ft thou thy oaths. 
Though they would fwear down each particular fa&. 

Were teftimonies. Shakefp. JAeafure for Mcafure. 

A. To join together; to bring into a fyfiem. 

We fee the world fo compacted, that each thing preferveth 
other things, and alfo itfelf. Hooker, b. i. f 9* 

Compa'ct. adj. [ eompaCtus , Latin.J 

1. Firm; folid ; clofe; denfe ; of firm texture. 

Is not the denfity greater in free and open fpaces, void of 
, air and other grofler bouies, than within tne poies of watci, 
glafs, cryfial, gems, and other compact bodies. Newton's Opt. 

Without attraction the diffevered particles of the chaos 
could never convene into fuch great compact maffes as the 
planets. Bentley. 

2. Brief; as a compact difeourfe. 

Compa'ctedness. n.f [from compacted.] Firmnefs; denfity; 
Sticking; or compaCtednejs, being natural to denfity, requires 
fome exccfs of gravity in proportion to the denfity, or fome 
other outward violence, to break it. E)igby on Bodies. 

Thofe atoms are fuppofed infrangible, extremely compa&ed 
and hard ; which compaCtcdnefs and hardnefs is a demonftra- 
tion, that nothing could be produced by them. Cheyne. 

Compactly, adv. [from compaCi.] 

1. Clofely; denfely 

2. With neat joining; with good compacElure. 

Compactness, n.f. [from compact.] Firmnefs; clofenefs; 

denfity. 

The refi, by reafon of the compaCtnefs of terreftrial 
matter, cannot make its way to wells. Woodw. Nat. Hijlory. 
CompaCture. n.f [from compaCi.] Structure; manner in 
which any thing is joined together ; compagination. 

And over it a fair portcullis hong, 

Which to the gate diredllv did incline. 

With comely compafs and compact urc ftrong, 

Neither unfeemly fhort, nor yet exceeding long. Fai. Efueen. 
COMP AGES. n.f. [Latin.] A fyfiem of many parts united. 
The organs in animal bodies are only a regular compagcs of 
pipes and veffels, for the fluids to pafs through. Ray. 

Compagina'tion. n.f. [ compago , Latin.] Union ; ftruc- 
ture ; junction ; connexion ; contexture. 

I he intire or broken compagination of the magnetical 
fabrick under it. Brown’s P ulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 2. 

Co'mpa nableness. n.f. [from company.] The quality of 
being a good companion ; fociablenefs ; a word not now in 


ufe. 


His eyes full of merry fimplicity, his words of hearty com- 
^ panablenefs. * Sidney, b. ii. 

Companion, n. f [ compagnon , French.] See COMP/vNY. 

1. One with whom a man frequently converfes, or with whom 
he fhares his hours, of relaxation. It differs from friend, as 
acquaintance from confidence. 

How now, my lord, why do you keep alone ? 

Of forrieft fancies your companions make ? Shakef. Macbeth. 

Seme friend is a companion at the table, and will not con- 
tinue in the day of thy afflidtion. Ecclus. vi. 10. 

With anxious doubts, with raging paffions torn. 

No fweet companion near, with whom to mourn. Prior . 

2. A partner; an affociate. 

Epaphroditus, my brother and companion in labour, and 
fellow foldier. PfeY. ii. 25. 

3- A familiar term of contempt ; a fellow. 

I fcorn you, feurvy companion! What? you poor, bafe, 
rafcally, cheating, lack-linnen mate : away, you mouldy 
rogue, away. . Shakefpeare' s Henry IV . p. ii. 

ft gives boldnefs to every petty companion to fpread ru- 
mours to my defamation, in places where I cannot be prefent. 

(P . Raleigh's E/Jays. 

ompa NKDNABtE. adj. [from companion.] Fit for good fel- 
lowfhip ; focial ; agreeable. 

He had a more companionable wit, and fwayed more amonc 

CotT fc " OWS - Clarmim, b. vii i. 

- an ion ably. adv. [from companionable.] In a compa- 
nionable manner. v 
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Companionship, n.f [from companion.] 

1. Company; train. 

Alcibiades, and fome twenty horie, , 

All of eompanionjhip. Shakefpeare s Ttmon* 

2. Fellowfhip; aflociation. 

If it be honour in your wars, to feem 
The fame you are not* which, for your beft ends. 

You call your policy ; how is’t lefs, or worfe, 

That it {hall hold eompanionjhip in peace 

With honour as in war. Shakefpeare s Cone. amts. 

CO'MPANY. n.f. [compagnie, French; either from con and 
pagus, one of the fame town ; or con and panis, one that eat: 

of the fame mefs.] 

1 . Perfons aflembled together ; a body c if men. 

Go, carry fir John Falftaff to the Fleet; 

Take all his company along with him. Shakefp. Henry i 
Honeft company, I thank you all. 

That have beheld me give away myfelf _ 

To this moft patient, fweet, and virtuous wife. Shakejp . 

2. Perfons affembled for the entertainment of each other ; an 

aflembly of pleafure. . 

A crowd is not company, and faces are but a gallery or pic- 
tures, where there is no love. Bacon , Effay 2o» 

3. Perfons confidered as aflembled for converfation ; or, as ca- 
pable of converfation and mutual entertainment. 

Monfieur Zulichem came to me among the reft of the good 
company of the town. Temple . 

Knowledge of men and manners, the freedom of habitudes, 
and converfation with the beft company of both fexe$, is ne- 
ceffaryv . Dry den, 

4. The fiate of a companion; the adft of accompanying; con- 
verfation ; fellowfhip. 

It is more pleaVant to enjoy the company of him that can 
fpeak fuch words, than by fuch words to be perfuaded to fol- 
low folitarinefs. Sidney. 

Nor will I wretched thee 

In death forfake, but keep thee company. Dryd. Fables . 
Abdallah grew by degrees fo enamoured of her converfax 
tion, that he did not think he lived when he was not in com- 
pany with his beloved Balfora. Guardian , N°. 167. 

5. A number of perfons united for the execution or performance 
of any thing ; a band. 

Shakefpeare was an a<Elor, when there were feven companies 
of players in the town together. Dennis • 

6. Perfons united in a joint trade or partnership. 

7. A number of fome particular rank or profeffion, united by 
fome charter ; a body corporate ; a corporation. 

This emperor feems to have been the firft who incorpo- 
rated the Several trades of Rome into companies , with their 
particular privileges. Arbuthnot on Coins . 

8. A Subdivision of a regiment of foot ; fo many as are un- 
der one captain. 

Every captain brought with him thrice So many in his com- 
pany as was expelled. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks . 

9. To bear Company, 1 To accompany ; to affociate with ; to 
To keep Company. $ be a companion to. 

I do defire thee 

To bear me company, and go with me. Shakefpeare. 

Thofe Indian wives are loving fools, and may do well to 
keep company with the Arrias and Portias of old Rome. Dryd. 

Admitted to that equal fky. 

His faithful dog Shall bear him company. Pcpc's EJfay on Man. 

10. To keep Company. To frequent houfes of entertainment. 

11. Sometimes in an ill fenfe. 

Why fhould he call her whore ? Who keeps her company ? 

Shakefpeare' s Othello. 

To Co'mpany. v. a. [from the noun.] To accompany; t« 
attend ; to be companion to ; to be afiociated with. 

I am 

The foldier that did company thefe three. Shakef Cymbelznei 

Thus, through what path foe’er of life we rove. 

Rage companies our hate, and grief our love. Prior. 

To Co'mpany. v. n. 1 o affociate one’s Self with. 

I wrote to you not to company with fornicators. 1 Cor. v. 9. 

Co'mp arable, adj. [from To compare.] Worthy to be com- 
pared : of equal regard ; worthy to contend for preference. 

I his prefent world affordeth not any thing comparable unto 
the publick duties of religion. Hooker, b. v. feR. 6. 

A man comparable with any of the captains of that ap-e, an 
excellent foldier both by fea and land. Knolles's Hifl. oftheTurks . 

There is no bleffing of life comparable to the enjoyment of 
a difereet and virtuous friend. Addifon' s Spectator, N°. 9 3 . 

Co'mparably. adv. [from comparable.] In a manner worthy 
to be compared. ' 1 

. There couId for fuch a royal ufe be comparably 

imagined, like that of the forefaid nation. Wotton's Archited 

Compa RATES, n.f [from compare.] In fogick, the two things 
compared to one another. ® 

Comparative, adj. [ comp'arativus , Latin ] 

1. Estimated by companion ; not pofitive ; not abfolute. 

^ Thou wert dignified enough, 

Fv’n to the point of envy, if ’twere made 
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Comparative for your virtues* to be filled 

The under hangman of his realm. Sbakefp . CymleHne . 

I here refleth the comparative that is, granted that it is 
cither lawful ©r binding ; yet whether other things be not to 
be preferred before the extirpation of herefies. Bacon. 

I he flower or blofibm is a pofitive good ; although the re- 
move oi it, to give place to the fruit, be a comparative good. 

Bacon s Colours of Good and Evil. 

I his bubble, by reafon of its comparative levity to the fluid 
that inclofes it, would neccilarily afeend to the top. Bentley. 

2. Having the power of comparing different things. 

Beauty is not known by an eye or nofe : it confifts in a 
fymmetry, and it is the comparative faculty which notes it. 

Glanville' s Scepfts Scientifca. 

3. [In grammar.] The comparative degree exprelies more of 
any quantity in one thing than in another ; as, the right hand 
is the ftronger. 

Comparatively, adv. [from comparative. 1 In a flate of 
companion ; according to eflimate made by comparifon ; not 
pofitively. 

d he good or evil, which is removed, may be efleemed 
good or evil comparatively , and not pofitively or limply. Bacon. 

In this world whatever is called good is comparatively with 
other things of its kind, or with the evil mingled in its com- 
pofftion ; fo he is a good man that is better than men com- 
monly are, or in whom the good qualities are more than the 
bad. Temple. 

I he vegetables being comparatively higher than the ordinary 
terreflrial matter of the globe, fubfided Taft. Woodward. 

But how few, comparatively , are the inftances of this wife 
application ! Rogers. 

To COMPA'RE. v. a. [ compare , Latin.] 

1. Fo make one thing the meafure of another; to eflimate the 
relative goodnefs or badnefs, or other qualities, of any one 
thing, by obferving how it differs from fomething elfe. 

I will hear Brutus fpeak.' 

I will hear Caflius, and compare their reafons. Sbakefpeare. 

They meafuring themfelves by themfelves, and comparing 
themfelves among themfelves, are not wife. 2 Cor. x. 12. 

No man can think it grievous, who confiders the pleafure 
and fweetnefs of love, and the glorious vidory of overcoming 
evil with good ; and 'then compares thefe with the refllefs tor- 
ment, and perpetual tumults, of a malicious and revengeful 
fpirit. Tillctfon , Ser?non vi. 

He that has got the ideas of numbers, and hath taken the 
pains to compare one, two, and three to fix, cannot chufe but 
know they are equal. Locke. 

Thus much of the wrong judgment men make of prefent 
and future pleafure and pain, when they are compared together, 
and fo the abfent confidered as future. Locke. 

2. It may be obferved, that when the comparifon intends only 
ffmilitude or illuflration bylikenefs, we ufe to before the thing 
brought for illuflration ; as, he compared anger to a fire. 

Solon compared the people unto the fea, and orators and 
counfellors to the winds ; for that the fea would be calm and 
quiet, if the winds did not trouble it. Bacon’s Apophthegms. 

3. When two perfons or things are compared, to difeover their 
relative proportion of any quality, with is ufed before the 
thing ufed as a meafure. 

Black Macbeth 

Will feem as pure as fnow, being compar’d 

With my confmelefs harms. Sbakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

To compare 

Small things with greatefl. Milton s Paradife Regained , b. iv. 

He carv’d in iv’ry fucli a maid fo fair. 

As nature could not with his art compare. Drydcn. 

If he compares this tranflation with the original, he will 
find that the three firft ftanzas are rendered almofl word for 
word. Addi finis Spectator, N°. 229. 

4. Tv compare is, in Spenfer, ufed after the Latin comparo , for 
to get; to procure; to obtain. 

But, both from back and belly, flill did fpare 
To fill his hags, and riches to compare. Fairy K)ueen, b. i. 

Compa'-re. n. f [from the verb.] 

j. The flate of being compared ; comparative eflimate; com- 
parifon ; poflibility of entering into comparifon. 

There I the rarefl things have feen. 

Oh, things without compare. Sucking. 

As their fmall galleys may not hold compare 
With our tall fhips. Waller. 

Beyond compare the Son of God was feen 
Moll glorious. Milton' s Par adije Lojl, b. iii. /. 138. 

2. Simile; ffmilitude; illuflration by comparifon. 

True fwains in love fhall in the world to come, 

Approve their truths by Troilus ; when their rhimes. 

Full of protefl, and oath, and big compare 

Want fimilies. Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Crefda. 

CompA'rison. n. f. [ comparaifon , French.] 

j. The acl of comparing. 

Natalis Gomes, comparing his parts with thofe of a man, 
reckons his claws among them, which are much more like 


at 
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thofe of a lion : fo eafy it is tn rlfW ™ «.i 

far, to make it good. ‘ ^ com P ar 'tfon too 

Our author fares me the comparifon with ' kZliWT 
fays, that herein he is to imitate the iragick poetf ' TT 

2. i he Hate of being compared. * B)>yden. 

- V. 7 e . Wi |! ri S ht >y eflimate what we call good and evil 
fliall find it lies much 111 comparijon. j \ ~ 

Objeds near our view are apt to be thnno-Vu- ^ °^ e ' 

thofe of a larger f.ze that are mRre r=m«e t T 

pleafure and pain': the prefent is apt to carrv it oJVi! T' lth 

a diftance have the di fad vantage in the comparifon. 

3- A comparative eflimate ; proportion. 

If men would live as religion requires, the world would be 
a moft lovely and defireable place, in comparifon of what now 

6ne can fcarce imagine how fo plentiM tti fe t 
come fo miierably unpeopled, in comparifon of what it once 

... . . Addifon’s Remarks on Italy 

4 . A ffmile in writing or fpeaking ; an illuflration by fimilta«£ 

As fan and as good a kind of hand in hand comparifon, had 
been fomething too fair and too good for any lady in britany. 

5 . [In grammar ] The formation of anftdjfc "through to 

T 'rrSte ^unification j as Jlrong, Jironge,-, Jljge/t. 

To COMPA'RT V,. fl . [comfartir, Fr. from cm and ,l r L 
Lat.] To divide; to mark out a general defign into its va- 
nous parts and fabdivifions. 

I make hafle to the calling and comparting of the whd e 

n W , , p -Mounts Architecture. 

Compa RTIMENT. n. f [ compartment , French.] A diviffon of 
picture, or defign. 

The circumference is divided into twelve compartments , 
each containing a complete pidure. p r J 

Comparti'tion. n.f [from compart .] V * 

1 . The ad of comparting or dividing 

2. The paits marked out, or feparated ; a feparate part. 

Their temples and amphitheatres needed no compartitions. 

0 Wottpn’s Architecture. 

Compartment, n.f. [compart iment, French.] Diviffon; fe- 
parate part of a defign. 

T he fquare will make you ready for all manner of compart- 
ments , bafes, pedeflals, and buildings. Peacham on Drawing. 

To CO MI ASS. v. a. \_compafr, br. comp afar c, Itai. pafbus 
metiri , Latin.] 

1. To encircle; to environ; tofurround; to inclofe. 

A darkfome way, 

That deep defeended through the hollow ground, 

And was with dread and horrour co7npafd2.rou.n6. Fairy KK 

I fee thee compafs’ d with thy kingdom’s peers, 

That fpeak my falutation in their minds. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Now all the bleflings 

Of a glad father co?npafs thee about ! Shakefpeare’s Tempejl. 
The fhady trees cover him with their fhadow : the willows 
of the brook compafs him about. Job, xl. 22. 

Obferve the crowds that compafs him around. Dryd. Virg. 

To dare that death, I will approach yet nigher; 

Thus, wert thou compafd with circling fire. Dryden. 

2. To walk round any thing. 

Old Chorineus compafs’ d thrice the crew. 

And dipp’d an olive-branch in holy dew. 

Which thrice he fprinkl’d round. Dryden’ s Ain. 

3. To beleaguer; to befiege; to block. 

1 hine enemies fhall caff a trench about thee, and compafs 
thee round, and keep thee in on every fide. Luke, xix. 43. 

4. Tografp ; to inclofe in the arms; to feize. 

5. To obtain; to procure; to attain; to have in the power. 

That which by wifdom he faw to be requiffte for that 
people, was by as great wifdom compafd. Hooked s Preface. 

His mafter being one of great regard. 

In court to compafs any fait not bard. Hubbard’s Ta'e. 

If I can check my erring love, I will ; 

If not, to coinpafs her I’ll ufe my fkill. Sbakefpeare. 

How can you hope to compafs your defigns, 

And not diffemble them ? Denham’s Sophy . 

The knowledge of what is good and what is evil, what 
ought and what ought not to be done, is a thing too large to 
be compafd , and too hard to be maftered, without brains and. 
ffudy, parts and contemplation. South. 

He had a mind to make himfelf mafter cf Weymouth, if 
he could compafs it without engaging his army before it. Claren. 

The church of Rome createth titular patriarchs of Con- 
ftantinople and Alexandria ; fo loth is the pope to lofe the re- 
membrance of any title that he hath once compared. Brerewood. 

invention is the firft part, and abfolutely necefiary to them 
both ; yet no rule ever was, or ever can be given, how to 
compafs it. Drydeii s Dufrefnoy. 

in ev’ry work regard the writer’s end. 

Since none can co7npcfs more than they intend. Pope. 

6. [Inlaw.] To take meafures preparatory to anything; as, 
to compajs the death of the king. 

Co'mpass. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Circle; round. 

This 
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This day I breathed firft ; time is conie rouhd ; 

And where 1 did begin, there fhall I end : 

My life is run its compajs. Sbakefp. Jnhus Lcsjai . 

2. Extent; reach; grafp. 

O, Juliet, I already know thy grief; 

It ft rams me paft the compafs of tny wits. Shakejpeare. 

That which is out of the cmipafs of any man’s power, is 
to that man impofiible. South s Seiniom. 

How few there are may be jufily bewailed, the compajs of 
them extending but from the time of Hippocrates to jb at o* 
Marcus Antoninus. r Temj le. 

Animals in their generation are v.’ifer than the 10ns of men ; 
but their wifdom is confined to a few particulars, and lies in a 
very narrow compafs. Addijon s tepee! at oi , N . 120. 

This author hath tried the force and compafs of our lan- 
guage with much fuccefs. Swift. 

3. Space-; room; limits. 

No lefs than the compafs of twelve books is taken up in 
t p c f c> • Pope’s Efiy on Homer s Battles. 

The Englifh are good confederates in an enterprize which 
may be difpatched in a Abort compafs of time. AddiJ Freeholder. 

You have heard what hath been here done for the poor by 
the five hofpitals and the workhoufe, within the compajs of one 
year, and towards the end of a long, expenfive war. Atterb. 

4. Enclofure ; circumference. 

And their mount Palatine, 

Th’ imperial palace, compajs huge, and high 
T he llrudure. Milton’ s P aradife Regained, b. iv. /. 5°* 

Old Rome from fuch a race deriv’d her birth, 

Which now on fev’n high hills triumphant reigns. 

And in that compafs all the world contains. Dryd. Virg. Gcor. 

5. A departure from the right line; an indirect advance; as, to 
fetch a compajs round, the camp. 

6. Moderate i pace ; moderation; due limits. 

Certain it is, that in two hundred years before (I fpeak 
within compa f) no fuch commiffion had been executed in 
either of thofe provinces. Davies on Ireland. 

Nothing is likelier to keep a man within co7npafs than the 
having conflantly before his eyes the flate of his affairs, in a 
regular courfe of account. Locke. 

7. The power of the voice to exprefs the notes of mufick. 

You would found me from my loweft note to the top of my 
compajs. Sbakefpeare’ s Hamlet. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony. 

This univerfal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony. 

Through all the compafs of the notes it ran, 

The diapafon clofing full in man. Dryden. 

8. [This is rarely ufed in the lingular ] The inflrument with 
which circles are drawn. 

If they be tv/o, they are two fo, 

As ffift twin compafs are two : 

Thy foul, the fixt foot, makes no fhow 

To move ; but doth, if th’ other do. Donne. 

In his hand 

He took the golden compafs , prepar’d 
In God s eternal flore, to circumfcribe 
1 his univerfe, and all created things. Milton’s Farad Lojl. 
To fix one foot of their compafs wherever they think fit, 
and extend the other to fuch terrible lengths, without deferr- 
ing any circumference at all, is to leave us and themfelves in 
a very uncertain flate. Swift on Difentions in Athens and Ro77ie. 

9. The inflrument compofed of a needle and card, whereby 
mariners fleer. 

I he breath of religion fills the fails, profit is the coinpafs by 
which factious men fleer their courfe. King Charles . 

Rude as their fhips was navigation then ; 

No ufeful compafs or meridian known : 

Coaffing, they kept the land within their ken. 

And knew no North but when the pole-ftar fhone. Dryden . 

With equal force the temped blow's by turns, 

From ev’ry corner of the feamen’s empafs. Row’s J. Shore. 
He that firft difeovered the ufe of the compafs , did more for 
the Supplying and increafe of ufeful commodities than thofe 
yvho built workhoufes. Locke 

Co mpass-saw. n. J. 

T he compajs-faw fhould not have its teeth fet, as other faws 
have ; but the edge of it flvould be made fo broad, and the 
back fo thin, that it may ealily follow the broad edge, without 
having its teeth fet. Its office is to cut a round, or any other 
compafs kerf; and therefore the edge muff: be made broad, 
and the back thin, that the back may have a wide kerf to turn 

Moxon’s Meehan. Exer. 


in. 


COMPASSION, n f [compafon, Fr. from con and patior, Lat.l 

1 i lerat 1 ~ " ■ r c — - u - r rr • 

painful fympathy. 


P‘ty ; commiferation ; forrow for the fufferings of others; 

Bleb. x. 34. 


Ye ha de.mpafon of me in mv bonds. 

Their angry hands 
My brothers hold, and vengeance thefe exadl; 

I his pleads compafon , and repents the facl. Dryd. Fab'es 

Vol r°° d ’ na ' ured man is apt t0 be moved with «*?<#»* 
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for thofe misfortunes or infirmities, which another would titrii 
into ridicule. Md, Jen’s Spectator, N? . tj. 

To Companion, v. a. [from the noun.] I o pity , to com 
paflionate; to commiferate: a word fcarcely ufed. 

O, heavens ! can you hear a good man groan. 

And not relent, or not compa f n him r Shake/. Tit. Andrcn . 

Compassionate, adj [from compafon.'] Inclined to com- 
panion; inclined to pity; merciful; tender; melting; loir; 
eafily affcdled with forrow by the mifery of others. 

T here never was any heart truly great and generous, that 
was not alfo tender and companionate. South s Set mens. 

To Compassionate, v.a. [from the noun.] Io pity; 
commiferate. 

Experience layeth princes torn eftates beiore then eyes, 
and withal perfuadcs them to comtajfouate themfelves. Ra agh. 

Compa fonates my pains, and pities me ! ? 

What is compaffion, when ’tis void of love ? AddiJ on’ s Cato o 

Compassionately, adv. [from compa ffionate.] Mercifully; 

tenderly. _ , 

The fines were affigned to the rebuilding St. Pau. s, and 
thought therefore to be the more feverely impofed, and the 
lefs compa fonately reduced and excufed. Clarendon. 

Compate'rnity. n.f. [con and pat$rnitas, Latin] 

Goffipred, or compaternity, by the canon law, is a fpi ritual 
affinity; and a juror that was goffip to either of the parties 
might, in former times, have been challenged as not indiffe- 
rent by our law. * Davies’ s State cf Ireland. 

Com pa tib Flit y. n.f [from compatible.] Confiftency ; the 
power of co-exifting with fomething elfe ; agreement with 
any thing. 

COMPATTBLE. adj. [corrupted, by an unfkilful compliance 
with pronunciation, from competible , from compete, Latin, to 
fuit, to agree. Competible is found in good writers, and efught 
always to be ufed.] 

1. Suitable to; fit for ; confiftcnt with ; not incohgruous to. 

The objedl of the will is fuch a good as is compatible to an 
intellectual nature. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

2. Confiftent ; agreeable. 

Our poets have joined together fuch qualities as are by na- 
ture the moft compatible ; valour with anger, meeknefs with 
piety, and prudence with difiimulation. Brcome. 

Compatibleness, n.f. [from compatible.] Confiftency 5 
agreement with any thing. 

CompaTibly. adv. [from compatible.] Fitly; fuitably. 

CompaTient. adj. [from con and patior , Latin.] Suffering 
together. Didt. 

ComfaTriot. n.f. [from con and patria, Lat.] One of the 
fame country. Dili. 

Compe'er. n.f. [compar, Latin.] Equal; companion; col- 
league ; affociate. 

Sefoflris, 

That monarchs harnefs’d, to his chariot yok’d 

Bafe fervitude, and his dethron’d compeers 

Lafh’d furioufly. Philips. 

To Com pe'er. v. a. [from the noun.] To be equal with; to mate. 

In his own grace he doth exalt himfelf 
More than in your advancement. 

* In my right, 

By me inverted, he compeers the beft. Shakef. King Lear. 

To COMPED, v. a. [ ccmpe'lo , Latin.] 

1. To force to fome a£t ; to oblige; to conftrain ; to necefli- 
tate ; to urge irrefiftibly. 

You will compel me then to read the will? Sh. Jul . Csefar. 

The fpinners, carders, fullers, compell’d by hunger. 

And lack of other means, in defp’rate manner, 

Daring th’ event to the teeth, are all in uproar. Sbakefp. 
He refufed, and laid, I will not eat : but his fervants, toge- 
ther with the woman, compel rFhim. 1 Sa. xxvii. 23. 

All thefe bleflings could but enable, not compel us to be 

“PPy- , , Clarendon. 

2. Jo take by force or violence; to ravifh from; to feize. 
I his fignification is uncommon and harlh. 

The fubjecls grief 

Comes through commiffions, which compel from each 

The fixth part of his fubflance, to be levied 

Without delay. Sbakefpeare’ s Henry VIII. 

Compe'llable. adj. [from compel ] That may be forced. 

Com pel laT ion. n. f. [from compello, Latin ] The ftile of 
addrefs; the word of falutation. 

. The beft fitted for all perfons on all occafions to ufe, 
is the compellation of father, which our Saviour firft taught. * 

T , ,. ... Duppa’s Ru'es of Devotion. 

1 he peculiar compellation of the kings in France, is bv dr, 
which is nothing elfe but father. TcmiC 

COMPKNn - H C omco ” l P“-\ He that forces another. 
COMPEND. n.f [compendium, Latin.] Abridgment; fam- 
mary ; epitome ; contraction ; breviate 

l-ix in memory the difeourfes, and abftraft them into brief 
CM, fends. H-atts s Improvement cf the Adi, id f.i e . 17. 

THY RI0US - T- Latin] Short J con I 
traded; fummary ; abridged, J 

£. o 0 

' Compendiq'sity. 
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CompeK D'. o'srrv. n.J. [from compendious. ] Short nefs ; con- 
tracted brevity. Dili. 

Compe’kdi us. adj. [from compendium. ] Short; fummary ; 
abridged; direct ; comp relies live ; holding much in a narrow 
ipacc ; near; by which time is laved, and circuition cut off. 

They had learned more compendious and expeditious ways, 
whereby they ihortened their labours, and fo gained time. 

IVoodivarcF s Natural Hijlory. 
Compendiously, adv. [from compendious. ] Shortly; in a 
fhort method ; fummarily ; in epitome. 

By the apoftles we have tlie fubllance of Chrifllan belief 
compeiulioujly drawn into lew and fhort articles. Hooker , b. v. 

The flate or condition of matter, before the world was a- 
making, is compendia! j/y exprefi'ed by the word chaos. Bentley. 
CompeNdioIf.. ness. n. J'. [from compendious.] Shortnefs; bre- 
vity ; comprehenfion in a narrow compaft. 

'The inviting eafmefs and compcndioufnej's of this afiertion, 
fholtld dazzle the eyes. Bartley s Sermons. 

COMPENDIUM \ n. f. [Latin.] Abridgment; fummary; 
breviate ; abbreviature; that which holds much in a narrow 
room ; the near way. 

After we are grown well acquainted with a fhort fyftem or 
compendium of a fcience, which is written in the plained and 
moft fimple manner, it is then proper to read a larger regular 
treat! fe on that fubjecl. Watts’ s Improvement of the Mind. 
Co MP e N saple. adj. [from compcnjate. ] That which maybe 
recompenfod. 

To COMPENSATE, v. a. [ccmpenfo, Lat.] To rccompenfe ; 
to be equivalent to; to counterbalance ; to countervail ; to 
make amends for. 

The length of the night, and the dews thereof, do compen- 
fate the heat of the day. Bacon s Natural Hijiory , N ° . 398. 
The pieafures of life do not compcnjate the miferies. Prior. 

Nature to thefe, without profufion kind, 

'The proper organs, proper pow’rs affign’d ; 

I ach feeming want compen/atcd of courfe. 

Here with degrees of fwiftnefs* there of force. Pope. 

Compensation. n. f. [from compcnjate.] Recompenie; fonie- 
thing equivalent ; amends. 

Poynings, the better to make compeftfation of his fervice in 
the wars, called a parliament. Bacon s Henry VII. 

All other debts may compcnfatlon find ; 

But love is Uriel, and will be paid in kind. Dryd. Aiircngz. 
Compensative, adj. [from compcnfate.] I hat which com- 
penfates ; that which countervails. 

To CoMpeNse. v. a. [comfenfo, Latin.] To compenfate ; to 
countervail; to be equivalent to; to counterballance ; to re- 
compenfe. 

It feemeth, the weight of the quickfilver doth not com- 
perj'e the weight of a Hone, more than the weight of the 
aqua-fortis. Bacon s Eat. Hi/lory. 

The joys of the two marriages were compenfed with the 
mournings and funerals of. prince Arthur. Bacon s Henry v II. 
To COMPERE'NDINATE. v . a. [emperendim, Latin.] To 

delay. . 

Compf.rendina'tion. ft. f [from camper endinate ] Delay; 

dilatorinefs. 


Competence. J . , r hQmcompetcnt .-} 

CoTll’ETENCY. > ^ 

j, Such a quantity of any thing as is fufEcient* without fuper- 

fluity. . ... 

Someth in 2 of fpeech is to be indulged to common civility, 
more to intimacies and endearments* and a competency to thole 
recreative difeourfes which maintain the chearfulnefs of fo- 
c j etv> Government cf the Tongue*. 

2. Such a fortune as> without exuberance, is equal to the necef- 
fities of life. 

For competence of life I will allow you, 

That lack of means enforce you not to evil. Shah. Hen. IV. 
It is no mean happinefs to be leated in the mean : fupei- 
fluirv comes fooner by white hairs, but competency lives longer. 

} ’ Shakefp care’s Merchant of Dance. 

A difereet learned clergyman, with a competency fit for one 
of his education, may be an entertaining, an ufeful, and 

fometimes a neceflary companion. . bwl J u 

Reafon’s whole pleafure, all the joys of fenfe. 

Lie in three words* health, peace, and competence. Dope. 

3. [In law ] The power or capacity of a judge, or court, for 

taking eognifance of an affair. 

COMPETENT, adj. [ eom;etens , Latin.] 

1. Suitable; fit; adequate ; ' proportionate. 

If there be any power in imagination, the di fiance mu 
ampetent , the medium not adeetfe, and the body apt ant p - 
nortienate Bacon's Natural HJhry. N". 9 ,c. 

The createft captain of the Englifh brought rather a guar 
than a tm'etmt army to recover Ireland. Dawes on Ireland. 
2 Adapted to any purpofe without defeffl ot f u P cr 1,1 7 ‘ , , 

To draw men from great excels, it is not amtfs, drough 
we ufe them unto fomewhat lefs than is competent. 

3 ' A number of the old being firft read, the new 

Hooker, b. v. Jett . 40. 


fliould fucceed. 
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The clergy have gained fome infight into men and things 
and a competent knowledge of the world. At Ur bur y’ s Sermons 

4. Qualified; fit. 

Let us if rib ccnfider how competent we are for the office. 

Government of tie \ Tongue , fe£t. 6 . 

5. Confiftent with ; incident to. 

That is the privilege of the Infinite Author of things, who 
never {lumbers nor fleeps, but is not competent to any finite 

£ ein g- Locke. 

Competently, adv. [from competent ] 

1 . Reafonably ; moderately ; without fuperfluity or want. 

Some places require men competently endowed ; but none 
think the appointment to be a duty of juftice, bound to refpeifft 
defert. l Potion. 

2. Adequately ; properly. 

I think it hath been competently proved. Bentley. 

COM PE 7 BIBLE, adj. [from compete, Latin; For this word a 
corrupt orthography has introduced compatible.] Suitable to ; 
confifient with. 

It is not competible with the grace of God fo much as to in- 
cline any man to do evil. Hammond on Fundamentals . 

Thofe are properties not at all competible to body or matter, 
though of never fo pure a mixture. Glanville. 

Com pe'tiblen ess. n.J'. [from competible.] Suitablenefs ; fit- 
nefs. 

COMPETITION, n.f [from con and petitio, Latin.] 

1. The acl of endeavouring: to gain what another endeavours to 
gain at the fame time ; rivalry ; conteft. 

The ancient flames of difcord and inteftine wars, upon the 
competition of both houfes, would again return and revive. 

Bacon’s Henry VII* 

A portrait, with which one of Titian’s could not come in 
competition. Dryden’ s Dufrefnoyc 

Though what produces any degree of pleafure, be in itfelf 
good, and what is apt to produce any degree ot pain be evil* 
yet often we do not call it fo, when it comes in competition : 
the degrees alfo of pleafure and pain have a preference. Locke . 

We fhould be afhamed to rival inferieurs, and difhonour 
our nature by fo degrading a competition. Rogers , Scrm. v* 

2. Double claim ; claim of more than one to one thing ; an- 
ciently with to. 

Competition to the crown there is none, not can be. Bacon. 

3. Now with for. 

The prize of beauty was difputed 'till you were feen ; but 
now all pretenders have withdrawn their claims : there is no 
competition but for the fecond place. Dryden. 

Competitor, n.f [con and petitor , Latin.] 

1 . One that has a claim eppofite to another’s ; a rival ; with 
for before the thing claimed* 

How furious and impatient they be, 

And cannot brook competitors in love. Shakefp. Tit. An dr on* 
Some undertake fuits with purpofe to let them fall, to gra- 
tify the competitor. Bacon , If ay 50. 

Cicereius and Scipio were competitors for the office of 
praetor. _ _ Tatler , N°. 86. 

He who trufls in God has the advantage in prelent felicity , 
and, when we take futurity into the account, Hands alone, and 
is acknowledged to have no competitor. Rogers , Sertn. 19. 

2. It had formerly of before the thing claimed. 

Sely.mes, king of Algiers, was in arms agai nfi his brother 
Mechemetes, competitor of the kingdom. Knolles s Hijiory. 

3. In Shcikefpeare it feems to flgnify only an opponent. 

TheGuilfords are in arms, 

And every hour more competitors 

Flock to the rebels. Shakcfpcarc s Rubai d II . 

Compilation, n. f [ from compilo, Latin . ] 

1 . A collection from various authors. 

2. An aflemblage ; a coacervation. 

There is in it a fmall vein filled with fpar, probably lince 
the time of the compilation of the mafs. Woodward on topis. 

To COMPELS, v. a. [compilo, Latin.] 

1. To draw up from various authors ; to collect into one bodv. 

2. To write ; to compofe. . 

In poetry they compile the praifes of virtuous men pac- 
tions* and iatyrs agai nfi vice. . 

By the accounts which authors have left, they might le 
that the face of fea and land is the lame that it vi as wi 
thofe accounts were compiled. Woodward s Eatup a T > 

The regard he had for his Afield, had cau fed bim former - j 
to compile a dictation concerning it. Arbuthnot and Pope, 

3. To contain; to comprife : not in ufe. 

After fo long a race as 1 have run 

Through fairy-land, which thofe fix books c 07 U f\ % 

Give leave to’ reft pie. , r , Z 

CoMpiTement. n.f [from compile] Coaceivauox , 

of piling together ; the ad of heaping up. f or 

I was' encouraged to allay how I could bu.Id * 
there is a moral as well as a nature, or ^ k P dmtim . 

Compi'lf. A colleSor; one who frames 

a compofition from various authois. 

Some 






. 
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Some draw experiments into titles 


call compilers 


Swift. 


Milton. 


Bacon s 

gome painful compiler , who will Andy old language, ma>^ 
inform the world that Robert carl ot Oxford was .f 

■ furcr* 

Complacence. X n r [complacent la, low Latin.] 
CoMpla'cency. S / 

j. Pleafure; fatisfaaion ; gratification. 

I by com erfmg cannot thefe erect 
From prone, nor in their ways coihplacence nnc . ... 

When the fupreme faculties move regularly, the interior 
affections following, there arifes u feremty and 

T\f^c«kmeiv leffen the complacence we have in all the 
Nood things of this hfe. Attcrbur, s Urmons. 

" Others proclaim the infirmities of a great man with fat, f- 
faflion and com t .lacmy, if they difcover none_of tfiehke m 
themfelves. dlddifon s bpefiator, N . 250. 

2. The caufe of pleafure; joy. 

0 thou, in heav’n and earth the only peace 

PNimd out for mankind under wrath ! O thou, _ 

My folc complacence ! Miltons Paradje Lof , b. in. I T 4 - 
Civility; complaifance ; foftnefs of manners. 

They were not fatisfied with their governour, and nppre- 
henfivc of his rudenefs and w.nt of complacency. Clarendon. 

His great humanity appeared in the benevolence of his 
afpeft, the complacency of his behaviour, and the tone of his 
V( ; ice> ' ' Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 39. 

Comp'acemy and truth, and manly fweetnefs, 

Dwell ever on his tongue, and fmooth his thoughts. 

With mean complacence ne’er betray your truft, 

Nor be fo civil as to prove unjuft. Popes EJJ. Grit. 

COMPLACENT, adj. [complacent, Lat.] Civil; ailable ; foft ; 
complaifant. 

To COMPLAIN, v. n. [coinplaindre, French.] 

1 . To mention with forrow or refentment ; to murmur ; to la- 
ment. With of before the caufe of forrow. 

Lord Haftings, 

Humbly complaining to her deity, 

Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Shakefp. Richard III. 

I will fpcak in the anguifh of my fpirit, I Will complain in 
the bitteritefs of my foul. fob,\ ii. 11. 

Shall I, like thee, on Friday night complain ? 

For on that day was Cceur de Lion flain. Dryden’ s Fables. 
Do not all men complain, even thefe as well as others, of the 
great ignorance of mankind ? Burnet’s Prcf. to Theory of Earth. 

Thus accurs’d. 

In midft of water I complain of tlfirft. Dryden. 

2. Sometimes with for before the caufal noun. 

Wherefore doth a living man complain, a Man for the pu- 
nifhment of his fins ? Lam. iii. 39. 

3. To inform againft. 

Now, mailer Shallow, you’ll complain of me to the 
council ? Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfdr. 

To Compla'in. v. a. [This fenfe is rare, and perhaps not very 
proper.] To lament ; to bewail. 

Gaufride, who couldft fo well in rhime complain 
'I he death of Richard, with an arrow flain. Dryd. Fables. 
Compla'in ant. n.f [from complain.] One who urges a 
fuit, or commences a profecution againft another. 

Congreve and this author are the moft eager complainants 
of thedifpute. , Collier’s D. fence. 

Compla'ineb. n. f [from complain.] One who complains ; a 
murmurer ; a lamenter. 

St. Jude obferves, that the murmurers and complainers are 
the fame who fpcak fvvelling words. Government of the Tongue. 

Philips is a complainer ; and on this occafion I told lord Car- 
teret, that complainers never fucceed at court, though railers 
do. Swift . 

Compla'int. n.f [complaint e, French.] 
i» Reprefentation of pains or injuries ; lamentation* 

1 cannot find any caufe of complaint , that good laws have fo 
much been wanting unto us, as v/e to them. Hooker, Dedicat. 

As for me, is my complaint to man. J 0 ^ xxx. 4. 

2. T he caufe or fubjedl of complaint ; grief. 

i he poverty of the clergy in England hath been the com- 
plaint of all who wifh well to the church. Swift. 

3* A malady ; a difeafe. 

One, in a complaint of his bowels, was let blood ’till he had 
fcarce any left, and was perfectly cubed. Arbuthnot on Coins * 

4» Remonftrance againft ; information againft. 

Full of vexation, come I with complaint 
Againft my child. Shakefp. Midfummer Night’s Dream. 
Againft the goddefs thefe complaints he made. Dryd. Mn. 
Complaisa'nce. n.f [complaifance, French.] Civility; defire 
of pleafmg; aft of adulation. 7 

Her death is but in co?nplaifance to her. Dryden. 

You mull alfo be induftrious to difcover the opinion of your 
enemies ; for you may be allured, that they will give you no 
quarter, and allow nothing to complaifance. Dryd. Dufrefhoy. 
fair Venus wept the fad difaftcr 
Ol having loft her fav’rite dove : 
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In complaifance poor Cupid mourn d ; 

His grief 'reliev’d his mother s pam. ■ 

COMPLAISA'NT. adj . [ coniplmjant , French, j ’ 

“ Pl There are to whom my fall re ferns too bold. 
Scarce to wife Peter complaijant enough. 

And fomething faid of Charters much too rough. 
ComplaisaNtly. adv . [from complajant . ] 
defire toplcafe; ceremonioufly. 

In plenty ftarv in g, tantalizd in Hate, 

,,1 rmn< In] I'antlr help’d to all f hate ; _ 


Prior. 

defirM.fi' 


Popir 

with 


pope. 


And complaifantly help 

Treated, carefe’d, and tir'd, 1 take my le; com . 
Compiaisa'ntneSS. n.J. [from complaifant . J Cn }) 

ToCompla'nate. J v. a. [from planus, I-at.l [° !c ' c1, to 

To Compia'kb. 1 reduce to a flat and even fetace 

tebrm of the neck and back-bone aic 


Tire ver 


and' 3;^ W, and firmly braced 

Complea't.. See COMPLETE. 

Complement, n.f [complemmtuni, Latin. j 
1. Perfedlion ; fulnefs ; completion; completement. 

Our cuftom is botfi to place it in the Iront ot our pMQ'S 
as a o-uide, and to add it in the end ot folne principal limbs 
or parts* as a complement which fully perfcotct r Mt..a oc\cr 

may be defedive in the reft. ’’ v * ^ 

They as they fdafted had their fill. 

For a full complement of all their ill. Rubber d s Tale* 

For a complement of thefe bleffings, they were enjoyed by 
the protection of a king of the moft harmlefs difpo htion, the 
moft exemplary piety, the greateft lobriety, C 

The fenfible nature, in its complement and integrity, hath 
five exterior powers or faculties. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

2. Complete fet; complete provifiori; the lull quantity o.t 

number. .... -v 

The god of love himfelf inhabits there; ^ 

With all his rage, and dread, and grief and care ; _ > 

His complement of ftores, and total war. P'* 3 

3. Adfcititious circumftances ; appendages ; parts not neceluir) 3 

but ornamental. • , 

If the cafe be fuch as perniitteth hot baptifm* to have the 
decent complements of baptifm, better it were to enjoy the body 
without his furniture than to wait for this, till the oppoituniry 
of that, for which we defire it, be loft. Hooker, b.Vi f 58. 

Thefe, which have laftly fprung up, for complement-, rites, 
and ceremonies of church- a£i ions, arc, in truth, for the great- 
eft part, fuch filly things, that very eafinefs doth make them 
hard to be difputed of in ferious manner. Flooker, Dedication . 

A doleful cafe defires a doleful long* 

Without vain art or curious complements. Speftfen 

Garni fil’d and deck’d in modeft complement. 

Not working with the ear, biit with the eye. Shaki Hen.\ . 

4. [In geometry.] What remains of a quadrant of a circle, or 
of ninety degrees, after any certain arch hath been retrenched 
from it. 

5. [In aftronomy.] The diftance of a ftar from the zenith. 

6. Complement of the Curtain, in fortification, that partin 
the interiour fide of it which makes the demigorge. 

7. Arithmetical Complement of a Logarithm, is what the lo- 
garithm wants of ic,ooooooo. Chambers* 

COMPLE'TE. adj. [comp let us, Latin.] 

1. Pcrfeft ; full; without any defe£ts. 

With us the reading of feripture in the church is a prlrt of 
our church liturgy; a fpecial portion of the fervice which we 
do to God ; and not an exercife to (pend the time, when one 
doth wait for another coming, ’till the aftembly of them that 
fhall afterwards worfh ip him be complete. Hooker, b. v. f ig* 
And ye are complete in him which is the head of all princi- 
pality and power. Col. ii. • 1 o* 

Then marvel not, thou great and complete man. 

That all the Greeks begin to worfhip Ajax. Shakefpeare. 
If any difpofition fliould appear towards fo good a work, 
the affiilance of the legiflative power would be neceflary to 
make it more complete. Swift*. 

2. Finifhed ; ended; concluded. 

This courfe of vanity almoft complete ; 

Tir’d in the field cf life, I hope retreat. Priori, 

To Comple'te. v. a. [from the noun.] To perfetft ; to finilh. 

I11 16085 Mr. Sanderfon was completed mailer of arts. 

• JV Eton’s L ife of Sanderfon . 

T o town he comes, completes the nation’s hope. 

And heads the bold train’d-bands, and burns a pope. Popes 
CoMple'tf.ly. adv. [from complete.] bully; perfectly * 

Then tell us, how you can your bodies roll. 

Through fpace of matter, fo completely full ? Blackmore-. 
Whatever perfon would afpire to be completely witty, frnart, 
humorous and polite, mull, by hard labour, be able'to retain 
in his memory every Tingle fcntence contained in this work. 

Swift’s Introduction to Genteel Converfation . 
Comple'tem ent. n.f. [from completenicnt, French.] The a£t 
of completing. 

Allow 


3 


1 
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Allow me to give you, from the heft authors, the Origin, 
thi antiquity, the growth, the change, and the complement 
of fame among the Romans. Dryden’s Dedic. to Juvenal. 

Comple'tekm-. n.J. [tam/k] Perfection; the Rate 
of being complete. 

I cannot Mow their wiidom fuch a comi letenefs and inerrabi- 
Jity, as to exclude myfclf. ‘ K ng C Levies. 

1 hue parts go to make up the combletenejs of any 
fubjedF ‘ Watts's Logick. 

Comple TION,. n f [from complete .] 

1. Accomplifhment ; act of fulfilling; (fate of being fulfilled. 

T here was a full entire harmony, and confent^of all the 
divine predictions, receiving their completion in Chrift. South. 

2. Utmoft height ; perfect ftate. 

fie makes it the utmoft completion of an ill character to bear 
a malevolence to the belt men. Pope's Notes on the Iliad. 

CO MPLLX. adj. [complexus , Latin ] Compofite; of many 
parts ; not fimple ; including many particulars. 

Ideas made up of feveral fimple ones, I call complex ; fuch 
as beauty, gratitude, a man, the uniyerfe ; which though 
coxnp heated of various fimple ideas, or complex ideas n.ade up 
of limpleones, yet are confidered each by itfelf as one. Locke. 

A fecondary eflential mode, called a property, fometimes 
goes toward making up the efience of a complex being. Watts. 

With fuch perfection fram’d, 

Is this comllex ft upendous fcheme of things. Thomf Spring. 

Complex, n. f [from the adjective.] Complication; col- 
lection. 

1 his parable of the wedding-fupper comprehends in it the 
whole complex of all the bleftings and privileges exhibited by 
the gcfpel. South's Sermons. 

Com PL E xednfss. n. f [from complex.] Complication; in- 
volution of many particular parts in one integral; contrariety 
to fimplicity ; compound ftate or nature. 

f rom the complexedncfs of thefe moral ideas, there follows 
another inconvenience, viz. that the mind cannot eafily retain 
thofe precife combinations. . Locke. 

Comple'x ion. n.f. [ com 1 , lexio, Latin.] 

i. T he inclofure cr involution of one thing in another. 

T hough the terms of propofitions may be complex, yet 
-where the compofition of the whole argument is thus plain, 
fimple and regular, it is properly called a fimple fyllogifm, 
fince the complexion does not belong to the fyllogiftick form of 
it- Watts's Logick. 

z. The colour of the external parts of any body. 

Men judge by the complexion of the fky 
The ftate and inclination of the day. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

How fwectly doft thou minifter to love, 

That know love’s grief by his complexion! Shakefpeare. 

What fee you in thofe papers, that you lofe 
So much complexion P Shakefpeare' s Henry V. 

ITe fo takes on yonder, fo rails againft all married mankind, 
fo curfes all Eve’s daughters, of v/hat complexion foever. Shak. 

Why doth not beauty then refine the wit, 

And good complexion rectify the will ? Davies. 

Nicenefs, though it renders them infignificant to great pur- 
pofes, yet it polifines their complexion , and makes their fpirits 
feem more vigorous. Collier on Pride. 

If I write on a black man, I run over all the eminent per- 
fons of that comple: ion. Addifon s Spectator, N p . 262. 

3. The temperature of the body according to the various pro- 
portions of the four medical humours. 

’Tis ill, though different your complexions are, 

The family of heav’11 for men ftiould war. Dryden's Fables. 

For from all tempers he could fervice draw, 

The worth of each, with its allay, he knew ; 

And, as the confident of nature, faw 
How (lie complexions did divide and brew. Dryden. 

The methods of providence men of this complexion muff; be 
unfit for the contemplation of. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Let melancholy rule fupreme, 

Choler prefide, or blood or phlegm, 

It makes no difference in the cafe, 

Nor is complexion honour’s place. Swift. 

Completion al. adj. [from complexion.'] Depending on the 
complexion or temperament of the body. 

Men and other animals receive different tindlures from 
complexional efflorcfcencies, and defeend ftill lower as they par- 
take of the fuliginous and denigrating humours. Brown. 

Ienorance, where it proceeds from early or complexional pre- 
judices, will not wholly exclude us from the iavour of God. 

Fiddes's Sermons. 

CompleTion ally. adv. [from complexion.] By complexion. 
An Indian king fent unto Alexander a fair woman, led with 
poifons, either by converfe or copulation comple> ionally to 
deftroy him. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. vii. c. ib. 

CompleTly. adv. [from complex.] In a complex manner; 
not fimply. 

Compl e'xness. n.f. [from complex.] The ffate of being 
complex. 

CompleTure. n.f [from complex.] The involution or com- 
plication of one thing with others. 
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C 0 M pli'ancE; n. f [f rom comply. ] 

1 ’ a< ^ °* y ieldir, g t0 ajl y defire or demand ; accord fi.K 

million. 3 

I am far from excufmg that compliance , for plenary confent 
it was not, to his deftriuW * King Char Us 

We are free from any neceflary determination of our will 
to any particular aoft.on, and from a neceffary compliance with 
our defire, fe t upon any particular, and then appearing prefer 
able good. °LoL 

Let the king meet compliance in your looks, 

A free and ready yielding to your wifhes. Route 

T he actions to which the world folicits our compliance are 
fins, which forfeit eternal expectations. Rogers 

What compliances will remove diflention, while the liberty 
continues or profeffing what new opinions we pleafe ? Swift 

2. A difpofition to yield to others; complaifance. 7 * 

Fie was a man of few words, and of great compliance ; and 
ufually delivered that as his opinion, which he forelaw would 
be grateful to the king. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Compli ant. adj. [from comply.] 

1. Yielding; bending. 

The compliant boughs 

Yielded them. Milton's Paradife LcJ. ?, b. iv. /. 3^. 

2. Civil ; complaifant. 

T o CC'M PLICA 1 E. v. a. [compltco, Latin.] 

1. To entangle one with another; to join. 

Though the particular actions of war are complicate in fa&, 
yet they are feparate and diftinCt in right. Bacon. 

In cale our offence againft God hath been complicated with 
injury to men, we fhould make reftitution. Pilot f on s Sermons. 

W hen the difeafe is complicated with other difeafes, one muft 
confider that which is moft dangerous. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

I here are a multitude of human aCtions, which have fo 
many complicated circumftances, afpeCls, and fituations, with 
regard to time and place, perfons and things, that it is impef- 
fible for any one to pafs a right judgment concerning them, 
without entering into moft of thefe circumftances. Watts. 

2. I o uhite by involution of parts one in another. 

Commotion in the parts may make them apply them Lives 
one to another, or complicate and difpofe them alter the man- 
ner requifite to make them flick. Boyle's Hijlory of Fim.nefs. 

3. To form by complication; to form by the union of feveral 
parts into one integral. 

Dreadful was the din 

Of hiffing through the hall ! thick fwarming now 
With complicated monfters, head and tail. Milt. Par. Lojl. 
A man, an army, the univerfe, are complicated of various 
fimple ideas, or complex ideas made up of fimple ones. Locke. 

Complicate, adj. [from the verb.] Compounded of a mul- 
tiplicity of parts. 

W hat pleafure would felicitate his fpirit, if he could grafp 
all in a furvey ; as a painter runs over a complicate piece 
wrought by Titian or Raphael. Watts's Improv. of the Alind. 

CoMplicateness. n.f [from complicate.] The ftate of being 
complicated ; intricacy ; perplexity. 

There is great variety of intelligibles in the world, fo much 
objected to our fenfes, and every feveral objedl is full of lub- 
divided multiplicity and complicatenefs. Hale's Origin of Mank. 

Complication, n.f [from complicate.] 

1. The atft cf involving one thing in another. 

2. The ftate of being involved one in another. 

All our grievances are either of body or of mind, or in 
complications of both. L' Ejlrange. 

The notions of a confufed knowledge are always full cf 
perplexity and complications , and feldom in order. Wilkins . 

3. The integral confifting of many things involved, perplexed, 
and united. 

By admitting a complication of ideas, and taking too many 
things at once into one queftion, the mind is dazzled and be- 
wildered. Watts's Logick. 

CoMplice. n. f [Fr. from complex , an afiociate, low Latin.] 
One who is united with others in an ill aefign ; an afiociate ; 
a confederate; an accomplice. 

To arms, victorious noble father, 

To quell the rebels and their complices. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Juftice was afterwards done upon the offenders, the prin- 
cipal being hanged and quartered in Smithfield ; and divers of 
his chief complices executed in divers parts of the realm. Hayw. 

The marquis prevailed with the king, that he might only 
turn his brother out of the garrifon, after juffice was done 
upon his complices. ' Clarendon , b. viii. 

CompljYr. n.f. [from comply.] A man of an eafy temper; 
a man of ready compliance. 

COMPLIMENT, n.f. [compliment, Fr.] An a&, or expref- 
fion of civility, ufually underftood to include fome hypocrify, 
and to mean lefs than it declares. 

He obferved few com i liments in matter of arms, but fiich 
as proud anger did indite to him. Sidney, b. 11. 

My fervant, fir ? ’Twas never merry world 
Since lowly feigning was call’d compliment : 

Y’ are fervant to the duke Orfino, youth. Shakcfpeate. 

One 
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One whom the mufick of his own vain tongue 
Doth ravifh, like inchanting harmony : 

A man of compliments, whom right and wrong 
Have chofe as umpire of their meeting. Saakefpearc. 

What honour that, 

But tedious wafte of time, to fit and hear 
So manv hollow compliments and lies, 

Outlandifh flatteries ? Milton s Paradife Regain d, b. iv. 
Virtue and religion, heaven and eternal happinefs, are not 

trifles to be given up in a compliment, or facrificed to a jeft. 

Rogers, Sermon x. 

To Co'mpliment. v. a. [from the noun.] To footh with 
acts or expreflions of refpedt ; to flatter ; to praile. 

It was not to compliment a fociety, ft) much above flattery 
and the regardlefs air of common applaufes. Glanv.Scepf. P> ej. 

Monarchs fliould their inward foul difguife, 
Diflemble and command, be falfe and wife ; 

By ignominious arts, for fervile ends, . . 

Should compliment their foes, and fhun their friends. Piioi . 
The watchman gave fo very great a thump at niy door, 
that T awaked, and heard myfeif complimented with the ufual 
falutation. Tatler, N~. 111. 

She compliments Menelaus very handfomely, and fays he 
wanted no accomplifhment either of mind or body. Pope. 

Compli me Tta l. adj. [irom compliment.] Expreffive of re- 
ftpedl or civility ; implying compliments. 

I come to fpeak with Paris from the prince T roilus : I will 
make a complimental aflault upon him. Shak. Trail, and Creffida. 

Languages, for the moft part, in terms of art and erudi- 
tion, retain their original poverty, and rather grow rich 
and abundant in complimental phrafes, and fuch froth. Wotton. 

This falfchood of Ulyfles is intirely complimental and offi- 
cious. " Pope's Odyffey, Notes. 

ComplimeTtally. adv. [from complimental.] In the nature 
of a compliment; civilly; with artful or falfe civility. 

This fpeech has been condemned as avaricious : Euftathius 
judges it fpoken artfully and compliment ally. Broom on the Odyjf. 

Complime'nter. n.f [from compliment.] One given to com- 
pliments ; a flatterer. 

Cc/mpline. n.f. [compline, Fr. complctinum, low Lat.] The laft 
a£l of worfhip at night, by which the fervice of the day is 
completed. 

At morn and eve, beffdes their anthems fweet, 

Their peny mafles and their complines meet. Hubb. Tale. 

To ComploYe. v. n. [comploro, Lat.] To make lamentation 
together. 

COMPLOT. n.f. [Fr. from completum for complexum, low 
Latin, Menage J A confederacy in fome fecret crime ; a 
plot ; a confpiracy. 

I cannot, my life, my brother, like but well 
The purpofe of the complot which ye tell. Hubberd's Tale. 

I know their complot is to have my life. Shak. Hen. VI. 

To ComploY. v. a. [from the noun.] To form a plot; to 
confpire; to join in any fecret defign, generally criminal. 

Nor ever by advifed purpofe meet, 

To plot, contrive, or complot any ill. Shakef. Richard If. 
A few lines after, we find them complotting together, and con- 
triving a new feene of miferies to the Trojans. Pope. 

Complo tter. n.f [from complot.] A confpiiator; one 
joined in a plot. 

Jocafta too, no longer now my fifter, 

Is found complotter in the horrid deed. Dryd and Lee's Oedip . 

To COMPLY', v. n. [Skinner derives it from the French com - 
plaire ; but probably it comes from compiler, to bend to. Flier 
is ftill in. ufe.] 1 o yield to; to be obfequious to ; to accord 
with ; to fuit with. It has with before as well perfons as 
things. 

T he rifing fun comply s with our weak fight, 

Firft gilds the clouds, then fhews his globe of light. Waller. 
They did fervilely comply with the people in worfhipping God 
by lenfible images and reprefentations. Tillotfon. 

T k e truth ot things will not comply with our conceits, and 
bend itfelf to our intereft. Tillotfon. 

Remember I am fhe who fav’d your life. 

Your loving, lawful, and complying wife. Dryden. 

He made his wifh with his eftate comply , 

Joyful to live, yet not afraid to die. Prior. 

Component, adj. [componens, Latin.] That which conftitutes 
the compound body. 

I he bignefs of the component parts of natural bodies may 

*>*?***■ „ Newton’s Optich. 

o kTJMPORl - V. n. [comportcr, Fr. from porto, Lat.] To 
a gree ; to fuit. Followed by with. 

Some piety’s not good there, fome vain difport 
On this fide fin, with that place may comport. Donne. 
1 o be fuch does not comport with the nature of time. * 

t, - * Ho.der on Tune 

it is n,ot every man’s talent to diftinguifh aright how far 
our prudence may warrant our charity, and how far our 
°^[ i lt y i nia y comport with our prudence. K Eflranrc 

things they do, if they comport with their 
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To Compo'rt. v. a. To bear ; to endure; This is a Gallicfe 
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fignification, not adopted among us. 

• The malecontented fort; 

That never can the prefent ftate comport. 

But would as often change as they change wilk 

Compo'rt. n.f. [from the verb.] Behaviour; conduci ; mari- 
ner of adling and looking. . 

I fhall account concerning the rules and manners of de- 
portment in the receiving, our comport and conversion in 

' and after it. Taylor's Worthy Communicant* 

I know them well, and mark’d their rude comport ; 

In times of tempeft they command aione; 

And he but fits precarious on the throne. Dryden's Fables. 

Compo'rtaele. adj. [from comport.] Confident; not con- 
tradictory. 

We caft the rules and cautions of this art into fome corn- 
portable method. Wotton s Architeflure. 

Compo'rtance. n.f [from comport.] Behaviour; gefture of 
ceremony.. 

Goodly comportance each to other bear. 

And entertain themfelves with court’lies meet. Fairy ghieen. 

Comportment, n.f [from comport.] Behaviour. 

By her ferious and devout comportment on thefe folemn occa- 
fions, flie gives an example that is very often too much 
wanted. Addijon's Freeholder. 

To COMPOGE. v. a. [compofsr, Fr. compono, Latin.] 

1. To form a mafs by joining different things together. 

Zeal ought to be compojed of the higheft degrees ot all pious 
affedfions. Sprat. 

2. To place any thing in its proper form and method. 

In a peaceful grave my corps compoj'e. Dryden's LEn. 

3. To difpofe ; to put in the proper ftate for any purpofe. 

The whole army feemed well compofed to obtain that by their 
fwords, which they could not by their pen. Clarendon, b. viii. 

4. To put together a difeourfe or ientence. 

Words fo pleafing to God, as thofe which the fon of God 
himjelf hath compojed , were not poflible for men to frame. 

Hooker, b. V. fcLt. 35. 

5. To conftitute by being parts of a whole. 

Nor did Ifrael ’fcape 

Th’ infection, when their borrow’d gold compos'd 
The calf in Oreb. Milton's Paradije Lojl, b. i. 1 . 483. 
A few ufeful things, confounded with many trifled, fill their 
memories, and compofe their intellectual pofi'effions. Waits. 

6. To calm ; to quiet. 

He would undertake the journey with him, by which ail 
his fears would be compofed. Clarendon , b. viii. 

You, that had taught them to fubdue their foes, 

Cou’d order teach, and their high fp’rits compoj'e , Waller* 

Compofe thy mind ; 

Nor frauds are here contriv’d, nor fqrce defign’d. Dryden . 
Pie, having a full fway and command over the water, had 
power to ftill and compofe it, as well as to move and difturb it; 

Woodward' s Natural Hijlory, p. iii. 

Yet to compofe this midnight noife. 

Go, freely fearch where-e’er you pleafe.. Prior. 

7. To adjuft the mind to any bulinefs, by freeing; it from dis- 
turbance. 

T he mind being thus difquieted, may not be able eafily to 
compofe and fettle, itfelf to prayer. Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 

We befeech thee to compofe her thoughts, and preferve her 
reafon, during her ficknefs. Swift. 

8. 1 o adjuft ; to fettle ; as, to compofe a difference. 

9. [With printers.] To arrange the letters; to put the letters 
in order in the forms. 

10. [In mufick.] T o form a tune from the different muftcal 
notes. 

Composed, participial adj. [from compofe.] Calm; ferious: 
even ; fed ate. 

. ^ Spain there is fomething ftill more ferious arid compofed 
in the manner of the inhabitants. Add fin's Remarks on Italy. 

1 he Mantuan there in fober triumph fate. 

Compos'd his pofture, and his look fedate. Rote 

dateI SEDLY ‘ adV ' ^ ff0m Calmly ; ferioufly; fe- 

A man was walking before the door very compofedly without 
a hat: one crying, Here is the fellow that killed the duke 
every body afked which is he, the man without the hat very 
comufcdly anfwered, I am he. . Clarendon. 

Composedness. n.f. [from compofed.} Sedatenefs; calmnefs; 
tranquillity. * 

He that wili think to any purpofe; iruili have fixednefs and 
compofidnefs of humour, as well as fmartnefs of parts. Norris 

Compo'ser. n.f. [from compofe.^ ‘ 

1. An author ; a writer. / 

Now will be the right feafon of forming them to be af)le 
wnters and compofers in every excellent matter. Milton 

It the thoughts ot iuch authors have nothing in them theb 
at eaft do no harm, and (hew an honeft induftrv andTgoS 
intention in the compofer. Addijon's Freeholder N^n 
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For compofition I prefer next Ludovico, a moll; judicious 
and fweet compofer. Feacham of Mufick. 

The compofer has fo exprefled my fenfe, where I intended 
to move the paffions, that he feems to have been the poet as 
well as the co/npofer. Dryden’ s Albion and Albanius , Preface, 

Composite, adj. \compofitus , Latin.] 

The compofite order in architecture is the laft of the five or- 
ders of columns ; fo named becaufe its capital is compofed out 
of thofe of the other orders ; and it is alfo called the Roman 
and Italick order. Harris. 

Some are of opinion, that the compofite pillars of this arch 
were made in imitation of the pillars of Solomon’s temple.' 

Addifon’ s Remarks on Italy, 
Composition, n.f [compofitio, Latin.] 

1. The a£t of forming an integral of various diflimilar parts. 

We have exadt forms o f compofition, whereby they incorpo- 
rate almoft as they were natural fimples. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

In the time of the yncas reign in Peru, no compofition was 
allowed by the laws to be ufed in point of medicine, but on- 
ly fimples proper to each difeafe. Temple. 

2. The ad of bringing fimple ideas into complication, oppofed 
to analyfis, or the reparation of complex notions. 

The invefligation of difficult things, by the method of 
analyfis, ought ever to precede the method of compofition . Newt. 

3. A mafs formed by mingling different ingredients. 

Heat and vivacity in age, is an excellent compofition for 
bufinefs. Bacon , EJfay 43. 

Vaft pillars of ftone, cafed over with a compofition , that looks 
the moll like marble of any thing one can imagine. AddiJ'on . 
Jove mix’d up all, and his beft clay employ’d. 

Then call'd the happy compofition Floyd. Swift. 

4. The (fate of being compounded ; union ; conjunction ; com- 
bination. 

Contemplate things firff in their own fimple natures, and 
afterwards view them in compofition with other things. Watts. 

5. The arrangement of various figures in a picture. 

The difpofition in a pi&ure is an aflembling of many parts : 

. this is alfo called the compofition , by which is meant the diftri- 
bution and orderly placing of things, both in general and in 
particular. Dryden’s Dufrcfnoy. 

6. Written work. 

Writers are divided concerning the authority of the greater 
part of thofe compoftions that pafs in his name. L Ejlrange. 

That divine prayer has always been looked upon as a com- 
pofition fit to have proceeded from the wifeft of men. Addifon. 

1 When I read rules of criticifm, I enquire after the works 
of the author, and by that means difeover what he likes in a 
compofition. Addifon s Guaidian, Is .115* 

Adjuftment ; regulation. 

A preacher in the invention of matter, election of words, 
compofition of geflure, look, pronunciation, motion, ufeth all 
thefe faculties at once. Benj. Johnfons Difcov. 

R; Compact ; agreement ; terms on which differences are 

■ fettled. ... , 

To take awav all fuch mutual grievance, injuries and 

wrongs, there was no way but only by going upon compo- 
fition and agreement amongft therrifelves. And again, all pub- 
lick regiment, of what kind foever, feemeth evidently to have 
arifen from deliberate advice, confultation, and compofition be- 
tween men, judging it convenient and behoveful. Hoofcei , 

Thus we are agreed ; 

I crave our compofition may be written, 

And feal’d between us. S ha kef pear e’ s Anthony and Cleopatra, 
Their courage droops, and, hopelefs now, they wifh 
For compofition with th’ unconquer’d fifh. Waller, 

9. The a£t of difeharging a debt by paying part; the fum paid. 

10. Confiftency; congruity. 

There is no compofition in thefe news. 

That gives them credit. , . , - , „ 

Indeed they are difproportion’d. Shakefpeare s Othello, 

it. [In grammar.] The joining of two words together, or the 
prefixing a particle to another word, to augment, dimimih, or 

change its fignineation. , 

12. A certain method of demonftration in mathematicks, which 
is the reverfe of the analytical method, or of refolution. t 
proceeds upon principles in them 1 elves felf-evident, on e - 
nitions, poftulates and axioms, and a preVioufly demon trated 
Cedes of proportions, ftep by ftep, ’till it gives a clear know- 
. ledge of the thing to be demonftrated. _ I his is called the fyn 
thetical method, and is- ufed by Euclid m his Elements. Harris. 
Compositive, adj. [from compofe.] Compounded; or having 

the power of compounding. ,. Z n* 

Compo'sitoe. n.f. [from cornpife.} He that ranges and adjufts 
the types in printing; diltinguifhed from the preffman, who 

makes the imprefiion upon paper. - • 

CO^MFOST. n.f [Fr. compoftum, Lat.] A mixture of various 

fubffances for enriching the ground ; manure. 

We alfo have great variety of empofis and foils, tor the 
making of the earth fruitful. Bam s Atlantis. 

Avoid what is to come, 

And do not fpread the compfi on the weeds, 

To make them ranker. Shakefpear e s Hamlet. 
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Water young planted fhrubs, amomum efpecialiy, which 
you can hardly refreffi tco often, and it requires abundant- 
compof. > Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

There, as his dream foretold, a cart he. found, 

That carry’d compfi forth to dung the ground. Dry den. 

3 n vain the nurfling grove 
Seems fair a while, cherifh’d with fofter earth; 

But when the alien c:mpofi is exhauft. 

Its native poverty again prevails. Philips . 

To CompoSt. v. a. [from the noun.] To manure; to enrich 
with foil. 

By removing into worfe earth, or forbearing to tmpof the 
earth, water-mint turneth into field-mint, and the colewort 
into rape. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N°. 518. 

As for earth, it compoficth ilfelf ; for 1 knew a garden that 
had a field poured upon it, and it did bear fruit excellently. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N°. 596. 
CompoSture. n.f. [from compfi .] Soil; manure. 

The earth’s a thief, 

That feeds and breeds by a compofiui e fiol’n 
From gen’ral excrements. Shakefpeare’ s Timon, 

CompoSure. n.f. [from compofe.] 

1. The a£f of compofing or inditing. 

Their own forms are not like to be fo found, or compre- 
henfive of the nature of the duty, as forms of publick com- 
pofure. King Charles , 

2. Arrangement ; combination ; mixture; order. 

Hence languages arife, when, by infiitution and agreement, 
fuch a cornpojure of letters, i. e. fuch a weird, is intended to 
fignify fuch a certain thing. Holder on Elements of Speech. 

From the various compofures and combinations of thefe 
corpufcles together, happen all the varieties of the bodies 
formed out of them. Woodward' s Natural Hifiory. 

3. The form arifing from the difpofition of the various parts. 

In compofure of his face. 

Liv’d a fair, but manly grace. Crajhaw. 

4. Frame ; make ; temperament. 

To reel the ftreets at noon, and ffand the buffet 
With flaves that fmell of fweat ; fav this becomes him : 

As his compofure muff be rare indeed, 

Whom thefe things cannot blemiffi. Shakef Ant. and Cleop. 

5. Difpofition ; relative adjuftment. 

T he duke of Buckingham fprung, without any help, by a 
kind of congenial compofure , to the likenefs of our late fove- 
reign and maffer. Wotton. 

6. Compofition ; framed difeourfe. 

Difcourfes on fuch occaiions are feldom the productions of 
leifure, and fhould be read with thole favourable allowances 
that are made to hafty compofures. Atterbury’s Pref. to Sermons. 

In the compojures of men, remember you are a man as well 
as they ; and it is not their reafon, but your own, that is 
given to guide you. Watts’ s Improvement of the Mind. 

7. Sedatenefs ; calmnefs ; tranquillity. 

To whom the virgin majefty of Eve, 

As one who loves, and fome unkindnels meets, 

With fweet auftere compofure thus reply d. Milt. Par. Lofi. 
The calmeft and fereneft hours of life, when the paffions of 
nature are all filent, and the mind enjoys its molt peircCt 
compofure. Watts s Logick. 

8. Agreement; compofition ; fettlement of differences. 

The treaty at Uxbridge gave the faireff: hopes of an happy 
compofure. King Charles. 

Van guard ! to right and left the front unfold, 

That all may fee, who hate us, how we feek 
Peace and compofure. Milton’s Paradife Lofi , b. vi. /• 5 
Things were not brought to an extremity where i lelt the 
ftory : there feems yet to be room left for a compofure ; here- 
after there may be only for pity. Dryd. Pref. to Abf. and Achit. 
Compota'tion. n.f [compotatio, Lat.] 1 he a<St of drinking 
or tippling together. ' 

Secrecy to words fpoke under the rofc, only mean, in com 
potation , from the ancient cuftom in fympofiack meetings, to 
wear chaplets of rofes. Browns Vulgar rrours. 

If thou wilt prolong 
Dire compotation , forthwith reafon quits 
Her empire to confufion and mi 'rule, 

And vain debates ; then twenty tongues at once 
Confpire in fen felcfs jargon ; naught is heard 
But din and various clamour, and mad rant. hi - ‘F • 

To COMPO'UND. V. a. [ compimb , Latin ] 

1. To mingle many ingredients together in one mafs. 

2. To form by uniting various parts.. 

Whofoever compounded any like it, fhall be cut oft. Ex. x- • 
It will be difficult to evince, that nature does not make ac- 
compounded bodies ; I mean, mingle together fuch bodies - 

are already compounded of elementary, or rat er o * V 
* nes 3 1 Boyle's Sceptical Chymtjt. 

The ideas, being each but one fingle perception, are-eato 

got than the more complex ones ; and tneretoi - are no . 
to the uncertainty, which attends thofe compounded ones. Lode, 
n. To mingle in different pofitions ; to combine. 

We cannot have a fingle image that diu not enter u w 

t 
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the fi^ht ; but we have the power of altering and compounding 
thofe Images into all the varieties of piChire. Addif SpeRator . 
a Tin grammar.] To form one word from two or more words. 

4 ’ 1 Where it and Tigris embrace each other under the city of 
Apamia, there do they agree of a joint and [compounded mine, 
£fd are called Pifo-Tigris. Raleigh’s Hifiory of the World. 

r To compofe by being united. 

Who’d be fo mock’d with glory, as to live 

But in a dream of friendfhip ? 

To have his pomp, and all what ffate compounds , 

But only painted, like his varniftvd friends ! Shakef Timon. 
6. To adjufi: a difference by fome receffion from the rigour of 

Claim i would to God all ftrifes were well compounded. Shakefp. 

If there be any difeord or fuits between any of the family, 
they are compounded and appeafed. Bacons New Atlantis, 

n. To difeharge a debt by paying only part. 

' Shall I, ye gods, he cries, my debts compound ? Cay. 

To Compo'und. v. n. r . 

j. To come to terms of agreement by abating fomething ox the 
firff demand. It ha % for before the thing accepted or remitted. 

They were, at laff, glad to compound for his bare commit- 
ment to the Tower. Clarendon. 

Pray but for half the virtues of this wife; 

Compound for all the reft, with longer life. Dryden. 

2. To bargain in the lump. 

Here’s a fellow will help you to-morrow : compound with 
him bv the year. Shakefpeare s Meajure for lAcajui c. 

3. To come to terms. 

Cornwal compounded to furnifh ten oxen after Michaelmas 
for thirty pounds. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

Once more I come to know of thee, king Harry, 

If for thy ranfom thou v/ilt now compound 

Before thy moft affured overthrow ? Shakef Henry V. 

Made all the royal ffars recant, 

Compound and take the covenant. Hudibras , p. ii. cant. 3. 

But ufelefs all, when he, defpairing, found 
Catullus then did with the winds compound. Dryd. Juvenal. 
Paracelfus and his admirers have compounded with the Ga- 
lenifts, and brought a mixed ufe of chymical medicines into 
the prefent practice. Temple. 

4. To determine. This is not in ufe. 

We here deliver, 

Subfcribed by the confuls and patricians, 

Together with the feal of the fenate, what 
We have compounded on. Shakefpeare s Coriolanusi 

Co'mpound. adj. [from the verb.] 
j. Formed out of many ingredients; not fingle. 

The ancient eleiStrum had in it a fifth of filver to the gold, 
and made a compound metal, as fit for moft ufes as gold. Bacon. 

Compound fubffances are made up of two or more fimple 
fubffances. Watts’s Logick. 

2. [In grammar.] A Compofed of two or more words; not 
fimple. 

Thofe who are his greateft admirers, feem pleafed with them 
as beauties ; I fpcak of his compound epithets. Pope. 

3. Compound or aggregated Flower , in botany, is fuch as con- 
fifts of many little flowers, concurring together to make up 

. one whole one ; each of which has its ftyle and ftamina, and 
adhering feed, and are all contained within one and the fame 
calyx : fuch are the funflow r er and dandelion. Harris. 

Co'mpound. n.f [from the verb.] The mafs formed by the 
union of many ingredients. 

For prefent ufe or profit, this is the rule : confider the price 
of the two fimple bodies ; confider again the dignity of the 
one above the other in ufe ; then fee if you can make a com- 
pound , that will fave more in price than it will lofe in dignity 
of the ufe. Bacon’s Phyfcal Rem. 

As man is a compound and mixture of fleffi, as well as 

South’s Sermons. 

Love, why do .we one paffion call ? 

When ’tis a compound of them all ; 

W here hot and cold, where fharp and fweet. 

In all their equipages meet. ’• Swift. 

Compo u ndabl e . adj. [from compound.] Capable of beino- 
compounded. D 

Compo'under. n.f [from To compound.] 

1. One who endeavours to bring parties to terms of agreement. 

1 hefe foftners, fweetners, compounders , and expedient- 
mongers, who fhake their heads fo ftrongly. Swift. 

7 \ E mingler ; one who mixes bodies. 

1 o C-O.MPREHIv'ND. v. a. [ comprebendo , Latin.] 
* oe< j>rHprife; to include; to contain; to imply. 

If there be any other commandment, it is briefly compre- 
hended in this faying, namely. Thou fhalt love thy neighbour 

“ 5 hyf<Jf - . . . Rom . riii. n. 

^ At would be ridiculous to grow old in the ftudy of every 
necefiary thing, in an art which comprehends fo many feveral 

P 4 ' s - Dryden’s Dufrefmy. 

— J o contain in the mind ; to underftand ; to conceive. 

Rome was not better by her Horace taught, 
i ban we are here to comprehend his thought. 


Waller . 
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’Tis itnjuft, that thev who have not the Haft notion of 
heroic writing, fhould therefore condemn the pleafure which 
others receive from it, becaufe they cannot comfreoeud it. Upd. 

CoMPREHH'KS.BLn. adj. [ce mt ul,n/,ble, Fren. oomprebenfiLd^ 
Lat.] Intelligible ; attainable by the mind ; conceneable b> 

the^nderffandi^ ^ boun | s between the ehligbtened 
and dark parts of things, between what is and what is^not 

(Com?r£H^nsibi.Y. ddv. [from comfrehenfible.] With great 
power of fignification or undemanding ; figmficantiy ; with 

great extent of fenfe. r , 

The words wifdom and righteoiifnefs are commomy ukd 

very comprehenftbly, , fo as to fignify all religion ana virtue. I illot. 

Com pr ehe'nsion. n.f [ comprehenfo , Latm.J 

1. The ad or quality of comprifirig or containing ; inclulion. 

In the Old Teff ament there is a clofe comprebenfon of the 
New, in the New an open difcOveiy of the Old. Hooker . , b. v. 

The comprebenfon of an idea regards all effential modes ana 
properties of it ; fo body, in its comprehenfion, takes in Soli- 
dity, figure, quantity, mobility. H ails .s Logick. 

2. Summary; epitome; compendium; abffraa ; abridgment in 

which much is comprifed. , . r 

If we would draw a fhort abffraa of human happinels, 
bring together all the various ingredients of it, and digeft 
them into one prefeription, w’e muff at laff fix on this wife 
and religious aphorifm in my text, as the fum and comp? ehen- 
f on of all. Rogers, Sermon 29 

3. Knowledge; capacity; power of the mind to admit and 
contain many ideas at once. 

You give no proof of decay of your judgmer. ., and com — 
prehenfon of all things, within the .compafs of an human un- 
derftanding. Dryden. 

4. [In rhetorick.] A trope or figure, by which the name of a, 

whole is put for a part, or that of a part for the whole, or a 
definite number for an indefinite. Harris. 

Comprehensive, adj . [from comprehend.] 

1, Having the power to comprehend or underftand many things 
at once. 

He muff have been a man of a moft wonderful comprehen five 
nature, becaufe he has taken into the compafs of his Canter- 
bury tales the various manners and humours of the whole 
Englifh nation in his age ; not a fingle character has efcaped 
him. Dryden’ s Fables , Preface. 

His hand unftain’d, his uncorrupted heart. 

His comprehenjive head ; all int’refts weigh’d. 

All Europe lav’d, yet Britain not betray’d. Pope’s Epifilcs . 

2. Having the quality of com prifing much ; compendious; ex- 
tenfive. 

So diffufivc, fo comprehen five, fo catholick a grace is charity, 
that whatever time is the opportunity of any other virtue, that 
time is the opportunity of charity. Sprat's Sermons, : 

Comprehensively, adv. [from comprehenfive.] In a com- 
pfehenfive manner. 

Comprehensiveness, n. f [from comprehenfive.] The qua- 
lity of including much in a few words or narrow compafs. 

Compare the beauty and compreherfivencfs of legends on an- 
cient coins. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

To COMPRESS, v. a. fomprcfjus, Latin ] 

1. To force into a narrower compafs ; to fqueeze together. 

2. To embrace. 

Her Neptune ey’d, with bloom of beauty bleft. 

And in his cave the yielding nymph compirefi. Pope’s Odyjfi 

There was in the ifland of Io a young girl compref 'ed by a 
genius, who delighted to affociate with the mufes. Pope. 

ComprNss. n.f. [from the verb.] Bolfters of linen rags, by 
which furgeons fuit their bandages for any particular part or 
purpofe. _ _ Quincy. 

I applied an intercipient about the ankle and upper part of 
the toot, and by comprcfs and bandage dreffed it up. Wifeman. 

Compressibility, n. f [from comprefible.] The quality of 
being compreffible ; the quality of admitting to be brought by 
force into a narrower compafs ; as air maybe compreffed, but 
water can by no violence be reduced to lefs fpace than it na- 
turally occupies. 

Compressible, adj. [from comprcfs.] Capable of being forced 
into a narrower compafs ; yielding to preffure, fo as that one 
part is brought nearer to another. 

7 heir being fpiral particles, accounts for the elafticity of 
air ; their being fpherical particles, which gives free paffao-e 
to any heterogeneous matter, accounts for air’s being com - 

^ trtfMe. Cheym’s Phil. Prw. 

Compre'ssiei.ekess. n.f. [from compreffible.} Capability of 
being preffed clofe. Ditf 

Compression, n.f {compreffio, Latin.] The ad of brinvi n J 
the parts of any body more near to each other by violence^ 
the quality of admitting fuch an effort of force as may com- 
pel the body compreffed into a narrower fpace. 

Whenfoever a folid body is preffed, there is an inward 
tumult in the parts thereof, feeking to deliver themfelves from 
the comgrefjion ; and this is the caufe of all violent motion. 

Bacon’s Natural H fiery, NN 9. 

The 
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The powder In (hot, being dilated into fuch a flame as en- 
dureth not compreffion * moveth like wife in round, the flame 
being in the nature of a liquid body, fometimes recoiling. 

Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

Tears are the effects of the compreffion of the moifture of 
the brain, upon dilatation of the fpirits. Bacons Nat. Hijl . 

He that fhall find out an hypothefis, by which water may 
be fo rare, and yet not be capable of comprejfon by force, 
may doubtlefs, by the fame hypothefis, make gold and water, 
and all other bodies, as much rarer as he pleafes ; fo that light 
may find a ready paflage through transparent fubftances. Newt. 

Compre'ssure. n f. [from comprefs .] The adt or force the 
body prefling againfl: another. 

We tried whether heat would, notwilhflanding fo forcible 
a cotnpreffure , dilate it. Boyles Spring of the Air. 

To Compri'nt. v. n. [ comprimere , Latin.] 

The word properly Signifies to print together; but it is 
commonly taken, in law, for the deceitful printing of another’s 
copy or book, to the prejudice of the rightful proprietor. 

Phillips's World of Words . 

To Comprise, v. a. [comprendre compris, French ] To con- 
tain ; to comprehend ; to include. 

T he neceflity of fhortnefs caufeth men to cut off imperti- 
nent difeourfes, and to comprife much matter in few words. 

Hooker , h. v. fc 5 l. 32. 

Do they not, under do&rinc, comprehend the fame that we 
intend by matters of faith ? Do not they, under difeipline. 
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And terms compulfatory , thofe ’fbrefaid lands 

Co MP uS f f/[ 4 . /r T ■ t 
v^o.mi u lsion. n.J. [compufto , Latin.] 

1. 1 he act of compelling to Something; force; violence of the 


agents. 


comprife the regimen of the church 


Hooker , h. iii. f 3. 


’Tis the polluted love that multiplies; 

But friendship does two fouls in one comprife. Rofcommon. 

Comprob aTion. n.f [comprobo, Latin.] Proof; atteftation. 
That is only efteemed a legal teflimony which receives corn- 
probation from the mouths of at leafl: two witnefles. Brown. 
COMPROMISE, n.f. [ compromiffum , Latin.] 

1 . Compromife is a mutual promife of two or more parties at dif- 

ference, to refer the ending of their controversies to the arbi- 
trement or equity of one or more arbitrators. Cowel. 

2 . A compact or bargain, in which Some conceflions are made 
on each fide. 

Wars have not waited it; for warr’d he hath not; 

But bafely yielded, upon compromife , 

That which his ancestors atchiev’d with blows. Sb. Rich. IL 

To Co'mpromise. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I* To compound ; to adjuft a compact by mutual conceflions; 
as, they compromised the affair at a middle rate. 

2. In Shakefpeare it means, unufually, to accord ; to agree. 

Laban and himfelf were compromis’d , 

That all the yearlings, which were ftreak’d and pied, 

Should fall as Jacob’s hire. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Compromisso'rial. adj. [from compromife.'] Relating to a 
compromife. 

Comprovincial, n.f. [from con and provincial.] Belonging 
to the Same province. 

At the confecration of an archbifliop, all his comprovincials 
ought to give their attendance. Ayliffe’ s Par ergon. 

COMPT. n.f [compte, Fr. computus a Lat.] Account; com- 
putation ; reckoning. 

Your Servants ever 

Have theirs, themfelves, and what is theirs, in compt. 

To make their audit at your highnefs’ pleafure. 

Still to return your own. Shakefp. King John. 

To Compt. v. a. [ compter , French.] To compute; to num- 
ber. We now ufe To Count, which See. 

CVmptiele. adj. [from compt.] Accountable; refponfible ; 
ready to give account ; Subject ; fubmiflive. 

Good beauties, let me fuftain my Scorn ; I am very comptible 
even to the leafl: finifter ufage. Shakefp. 

To COMPTRO'LL. v. a. [This word is written by Some 
authors, who did not attend to the etymology, for controll ; 
and Some of its, derivatives are written in the Same manner.] 
To control! ; to over-rule ; to oppofe. 

Comptroller, n.f [from comptroli] Director ; Supervisor; 
Superior intendent ; governour. 

This night he makes a Supper, and a great one. 

To many lords and ladies : 

I was Spoke too, with Sir Henry Guilford, 

This night to be comptrollers. Shakef Henry VIII. 

The comptrollers of vulgar opinions pretend to find out fuch 
a Similitude in Some kind of baboons. Temple. 

My fates permit me not from hence to fly ; 

Nor he, the great comptroller of the fky. Drydens /Eneis. 

Comptro'llership. n.f [from comptroller.] Superinten- 
dence. 

1'he tfayle for ftannery-caufes is annexed to the comptroller - 
J})ip. Q Carew’s Survey of Cornwal . 

ComSu'lsatively. adv. [from compulfatory.] With force; 
by conflraint. _ ClauJJa. 

Compu'lsatory. n.f. [from conipulfor , Latin.] Having the 
force of compelling ; coadlive. 

Which is no other 

But tp recover from us by ftrong hand* 


If reafons were as plenty as blackberries, I would rri ve no 
man a reafon on compulfton. Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV j 
' T houghts, whither have ye led me ! with that faei* 
Compulfton thus tranfported. Miltons Paradife Loft , b. ix. 

Such Sweet compulfton doth in mulick lye, 

To lull the daughters of neceflity. Milton 

2. Theftate of being compelled; violence Suffered. 

Compulfton is in an agent capable of volition, when the 
beginning or continuation of any action is contrarv to the 
preference of his mind. ' 

When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear. 

With what compulfton and laborious flight 
We funk thus low ? Milton’s Paradife Lcji, b. ii. J. g 0 . 
1 his faculty is free from compulfon, and lo fpontaneous, 
and free from determination by the particular object. Hale. 

P oflibly there were others who afliffed Harold," partly out of 
fear and compulfton . Hale on Common Law. 

CompuLsive. adj. [from compufer , Fr. compuljus , Latin.] 
Slaving the power to compel ; forcible. 

i he Danube, vaft and deep. 

Supreme of rivers, to the frightful brink, 

Urg’d by conipulftve arms, foon as they reach'd, 

New terror chill’d their veins. Phillips. 

The clergy would be glad to recover their dues by a more 
fliort and compulfwe method. Swift. 

CompuYsi vely. adv. [from compulfwe.] By force; by vio- 
lence. 

CompuLsiveness. n.f. [from compulfive ] Force; compulfton. 
CompuYsorily. adv. [from compuljory .] In a compulfory cr 
forcible manner ; by force ; by violence. 

To fay that the better deferver hath fuch right to govern, 
as he may compufrily bring under the lefs worthy, is idle. Bac. 
CompuLsory. adj. [compulfdre , French.] Having the power 
of neceflitating or compelling. 

He erreth in this, to think that a&ions, proceeding from 
fear, are properly compulfory a&ions ; which, in truth, are not 
only voluntary, but free adlions ; neither compelled, nor fo 
much as phyfically neceflitatcd. Bramb. againfl Hbbs. 

Kindly it would be taken to comply with a patent, al- 
though not compulfory. Swift. 

COMP U'NCTION . n.f [componflion, Fr. from pun go punttum , 
to prick, Latin.] 

1. The power of pricking; ftimulation ; irritation. 

This is that acid and piercing Spirit, which, with fuch ac- 
tivity and compunction, invadeth the brains and noftrils of thofe 
that receive it. Brown’s J'ulgar Err ours , b vi. c. 12. 

2. The ffate of being pricked by the confcience ; repentance ; 
contrition. 

He acknowledged his difloyalty to the king, with expreflions 
of great compunction. Clarendon . 

Compunctious, adj. [from compunction.] Repentant; lorrow- 
ful ; tender. 

Stop up th’ accefs and paflage to remorfe. 

That no compunctious vifitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpofe. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

CompuNctive. adj. [from compunction.] Caufing remorfe. 
Compurg a / tion. n.f. [ccmpurgaiio, Latin.] I he pradlice of 
juftifying any man’s veracity by the teflimony of another. 
CompurgaTor. n.f. [Latin.] One who bears his tefti- 
mony to the credibility of another. 

The next quarry, or chalk-pit, will give abundant attefta- 
tion : thefe are fo obvious, that I need not be far to feek for a 
compurgator. Woodw ard s Natural Hi/lory. 

Computable, adj. [from compute.] Capable of being num- 
bered or computed. 

If, inftead of twenty-four letters, there were twenty-four 
millions, as thofe twenty-four millions are a finite number ; 
fo would all combinations thereof be finite, though not eanl\ 
co?nputable by arithmetick. Hale’s Origin cf Mankind. 

Computation, n f. [from compute.] 

1. The act of reckoning ; calculation. 

My princely father 

Then, by juft computation of the time, _ 

Found that the ifllie was not his. Shakef. Ricaard Ii * 

2. The fum colle&ed or fettled by calculation. 

We pafs for women of fifty: many additional years. are 
thrown into female computations of this nature. Addij. Gun- uian. 
To COMPUTE* v.a. [compute, Latin.] To reckon; to cal- 
culate; to number; to count. , 

Compute how much water would be requisite to Jay tne 
earth under water. Burnet’s Theory c, tne ,aitn. 

Where they did compute by weeks, yet ftill the year wa- 
meafured by months. . HJdti on 

Alas ! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray. 

Compute the morn and ev’ning to the day; 

The whole amount of that enormous fame, 

A tale that blend' their glory with their fhume.^ jP ^ 
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Compu'te. n.f [computus, Lat.] Computation; ealculatiort. 
CompuTer. n.J. [from compute.] Reckoner; accountant; 
calculator. 

The kalendars of thefe computers , and the accounts of thOie 
days, are different. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. vi. c. 4. 

I have known fome fuch ill computers , as to imagine the 
many millions in flocks fo much real wealth. Swift. 

Co'mputist. n.f. [c 0 mput ijl e , Fr. ] Calculator; one (killed 
in the art of numbers or computation* 

The treafurer was a wife man, and a Arid computijl. Wotton. 
We conceive we have a year in three hundred and fixty-five 
days exact : computijis tell us, that we efcape fix hours. Brown. 
Co'mrade. n f [camera de, Fr. from camera , a chamber, one 
that lodges in the fame chamber, contubernio fruitur.] 

1, One who dwells in the fame houfe or chamber. 

Rather I abjure all roofs, and chufe 
To be a comrade with the wolf arid owl. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

2 . A companion ; a partner in any labour of danger. 

He permitted them 

1 o put out both thine eyes, and fetter’d fend thee 
Into the common prifon, there to grind 
Among the flaves and affes, thy comrades. 

As good for nothing el fe. Milton’ s Agonijlef, /. 1 159. 

A footman, being newly married, defired his comrade to tell 
him freely what the town faid of it. Swift. 

Con. A Latin infeparable prepofition, which, at the beginning 
of words, fignifies union or affociation ; as concourfe, a running 
together ; to convene, to come together. 

Con. [abbreviated from contra , againfl, Lat.] A cant word for 
one who is on the negative fide of a queftion ; as the pros and 
cons. 

To CON. v. a. [connan, Sax. to know; as in Chaucer , Old 
Wymen connbn mochil thinge ; that is, Old women have much 
knowledge.] 

1. To know. 

Of mufes, Hobbipol, I ebririe no Skill 
Enough to me to paint out rriy unreft. Spenfcr’s Pajlorals. 

2. To fludy ; to commit to memory; to fix in the mind. It is 
a word now little in ufe, except in ludicrous language. 

You are full of pretty anfwers : have you not been ac- 
quainted with goldfmiths wives, arid conn’d them out of rings. 

1 Shakefpeare’ s As you like it. 
Here are your parts ; and I am to intreat you to con them 
by to-morrow night. Shakef. Mulfummer Night’s Dream. 

Our underftanding cannot in this body arrive fo clearly to 
the knowledge ot God, and things invifible, as by orderly 
conning over the vifible ahd inferior creatures. Milton. 

Shew it him written ; and; having the other alfo written in 
the paper, fhew him that; after he has conn d the firft, and re- 
quite it ot him. Holder s Elements of Speech. 

I he books of which I’m chiefly fond. 

Art futh as you have whilom conn’d. Prior. 

All this while John had conn’d over filch a catalogue of hard 
words, as were enough to conjure up the devil. ° Arbuthnot. 

3. To Con thanks ; an old expreflion for to thank. It is the 
fame with fp avoir gre. 

^ 110 thanks [n the nature he delivers it. Shak. 

lo CON CAM ER ATE . v. a. [concamero, Lat.] To arch 
over; to vault; to lay colicave Over. 

. Of the upper beak, an inch and a half co'nfifteth of One 
concamerated bone, bended downwards, and toothed as the 

P 0tler ’ . Grew’ s Mufeum. 

Uokcameratio*. n.f [from ctmcamerate.] Arch; vault 
W hat a romance is the ftory of thofe impoftible concamera - 

To I¥% l0ns of folid orbs ? GlawUlis Scepf. 
CONCATENATE, v.a. [from catena, Lat. a chain.] 
lo link together ; to unite in a fucceflive order. 
Concatenation, n.f [from concatenate.] A feties of links - 
ail uninterrupted unvariable fucceflion. 

The rtoicks affirmed a fatal, unchangeable concatenation 
of cau.es, reaching even to the elicit aifts of man’s will. 

p nV PA,rA^, /- South’s Sermons. 

concave fr ° m The aa ° f makin S 

^ ^ ac ^‘ [ cmcavu h Latin.] 

Hollow without angles; as, the inner furface of an e<mfl le ll. 
Chemner curve of an arch : oppofed to convex. “ * 

L hde great fragments falling hollow, inclofed under their 

2. hXw< 06 a srcat deal of air - Burmt ' s rhar y °f ,he 

Have you not made an univerfal fcout, 
iat I y her trembled underneath his banks, 
iohear the replication of your founds 
- ade in his concave fhores ? Shakefpeare’ s Julius Cm far 

VetedlobleT" 7 “ 1 d ° thi " k hi ™ - "nLMfZ 

COKCA'VENMS „ a /^ m ' taten J h ff #• A ym like it. 

Conca'vi T , « r kf 1 HoIlow nefs - ma. 

Wfpherlca.T,^ CSSj. ImCrna ‘ ^ 

fite n thC im P re(reS ° f th,;rc fllells with exqui- 

can ever poffibly reprefent* tlT^ 1 ' alu1 caft in a moi| W, 

Vol.I; 7 P f he concavit )'°{ that mould with 
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greater exa^nefs than tnele flints do the concavities of thflf 
fhelis, wherein they were moulded. JVoodw. Natural Hijhry 
Concavo-concave, adj. Concave or hollow on both fides. 
Concavo-convex, adj. [from concave and convex.] Concavtf 
One vvav, and convex the other. 

I procured therefore another concavo-convbx plate of glafs* 
ground on both fides to the fame fphere with the former pldte. 

Newton’s Opticks. 

A concavo-convex pentangular plate, part of a fb ell that be- 
longs to the entrochus. Woodward on Fojf.h . 

CoNcavous. adj. [concavus. La tin.] Concave; hollow with- 
out angles. 

CoVc avousl y. adv. [from concavous. ] With hollownefs ; in 
fuch a manner as dilcovers the internal furface of a hollow 
fphere. 

The dolphin that carrieth Aridn is concavoufy inverted, 
and hath its fpine deprefled. Brcwn’s Vulgar Errours , b. v. 
To CONCEAL, v.a. [concelir, Latin.] To hide; to keep- 
fecret ; not to divulge; to cover; not to detect. 

He oft’ finds med’eine, who his grief imparts ; 

But double griefs afflict concealing hearts. Fairy fpBleen* l. i. 

Come, Catefby, thou art fworn 
As deeply to effect what we intend. 

As clofely to conceal what We impart. Shakefp. Richard IIL 
Ulyfles hirrifelf adds, he was the moft eloquent and the 
moft filent of men : he knew that a word (poke never wrought 
fo much good as a word concedled. Broome's Notes on the OdyjJ'cf 
There is but one way I know of converting fafely with all 
men, that is, not by concealing what we fay or do, but by fay- 
ing or doing nothing that deferves to be concealed. Pope. 
Conc e'alable. adj. [from conceal ] Capable of being con- 
cealed ; poflible to be kept fecret, or hid. 

Returning a lye unto his Maker, and prefuming to put off 
the fearcher of hearts, he denied the omnifciency of God, 
whereunto there is nothing concealable. Brown’s Vuh. Err our** 
Co nceALednejs. n.f [from conceal.] The ftate of being 
concealed; privacy; obfeurity. Didt. 

CoNceAler. n. f [from conceal.] He that conceals anything* 
They were to undergo the penalty of forger., and the con* 
cealer of the crime was equally guilty. 

Concealment, n.f. [from conceal. ] 

1. The adt of hiding; fecrefy. 

She never told her love; 

But let concealment, like a worm in the bud, 

Feed on her damafk cheek. Shakefpeare s Twelfth Night* 
He is a worthy gentleman. 

Exceedingly well read, and profited 
In ftrange concealments. Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV. p. 

f Though few own fuch fentiments, yet this concealment de- 
rives rather from the fear of man than of any Being above. 

... . G l anvil le’ s Scepf Prefect. 

2. The ftate of being hid ; privacy; delitefcence. 

A perfon of great abilities is zealous for the good of man-* 
kind, and as folicitous for the concealment as the performance 
of illuftrious actions. Addifons Freeholder, N°. 33. 

3. Hiding place; retreat; cover; fhelter. 

The choice of this holy name, as the moft effbaual conceal- 
merit of a wicked defign, fuppofes 'mankind fatisfied that no- 
thing but what is juft is diredted by the principles of it. Rogers* 

I he cleft tree 

Offers its kind, concealment to a few ; 

Their food its infects, and its mofs their nefts. Thornton 
To CONCE'DE. [W,, Latin.] To yield; toad th- 
to grant ; to let pafs undil uted. 

1 his muft not be conceded without limitation. Boyle 

The atheift, if you do but concede to him that fortune may 
be an agent, doth prefume himfelf fafe and invulnerable. 

CONCEIT, n.f [concept,. French ; conceftus, Lat inf] 

I* Conception; thought; idea; image in the mind. 

Here the very fhepherds have their fancies lifted to fo hiah 
conceits, as the learned ot other nations are content both to 
borrow their names and imitate their cunning. Sidney 

Impoftible it was, that ever their will fhould chancre or in-' 
dine to remit any part of their duty, without fome obiedb 
having force to avert their c nceit from God. Hooker b i 
bus grace looks chearfullv and fmooth this morning 
I here s fome conceit, or other, likes him well, 

VV hen that he bids good-mofrow with fuch fpirit. Shake ft 
r.i !r aUgh l :f th f e e y e r precedetll a conceit of fomewhat ridt 
7 I n V n A heref0re j ‘ t r Pir ‘ Per t0 man - B “ Cm ’ S Hut. Hiff 

2. Underftanding; readinefsof apprehenfion. J 

°? cn ’ alas j , d ‘ d A r e >’ es unto me, that they loved > 
and yet, I not looking for fuch a matter hart n 

open to underftand them. ’ haJ n ° t . V 

The firft kind of things appointed bv laws ‘ U ' 

taineth whatfoever is good or evil is Ll , n A " 6 ’ COn ' 

fecret than that it can "be difeerned^ by ev™ 

“i M h U V ^ d f per dircoulfe and figment ElZ T\ 
admnet ^ f ° U, ' d ° f 3 i„ judgment, andtllf b a 

Wifd. viii. ii. 

5 E ' n . . 
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3. Opinion, generally in a fenfe of contempt; fancy ; imagina- 
gination ; fantaftical notion. 

I know not how conceit may rob 
The treafury of life, when life itfelf 

Yields to the theft. Sbakefpean’s King Lear. 

Strong conceit , like a new principle, carries all eafily with 
it, when yet above common fenfe. Locke. 

Malbranche has an odd conceit , 

As ever enter’d Frenchman’s pate. Prior. 

4. Opinion in a neutral fenfe. 

Seed thou a man wife in his own conceit ? 7 . here is more 
hope of a fool than of him. Prov. xxvi. 12. 

I ill all not fail t’ approve the fair conceit 
The king hath of you. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

5. A pleafant fancy. 

Flis wit is as thick as Tewkfbury muftard : there is no more 
conceit in him than is in a mallet. Shctkefp. Henry IV. />. ii. 

While he was on his way to the gibbet, a freak took him in 
the head to go off with a conceit. L’ EJlrange. 

6. Sentiment, as diftinguifhed from imagery. 

Some to conceit alone their works confine. 

And glitt’ring thoughts druck out at ev’ry line. Pope . 

y,.Fondncfs; favourable opinion ; opinionative pride. 

Since by a little dudying in learning, and great conceit of 
himfelf, he has lod his religion ; may he find it again by 
harder dudy under humbler truth. Bentley. 

8. Out of Conceit with. No longer fond of. 

• Not that I dare adume to myfelf to have put him out of con- 
ceit with it, by having convinced him of the fantadicalnefs of 

Tillotfon , Preface. 

What hath chiefly put me out of conceit luitb this moving 
manner, is the frequent difappointrhent. ^ < Swift. 

To Concept, v. a. [from the noun.] I o conceive ; to ima- 
gine ; to think ; to believe. 

One of two bad ways you mud conceit me, ^ 

Either a coward, or a flatterer. Shakef. "Julius Ceefar. 

They looked for great matters at their hands, in a caufe 
which they conceited to be for the liberty of the fubjedL Bacon. 

He conceits himfelf to be druck at, when he is not lo much 
as thought of. L EJhange. 

The drong, by conceiting themfelvcs weak, are thereby ren- 
dered as unadtive, and conlequcntly as ufelefs, as if they really 

were Co. Smth ’ s S ‘ rmms - 

Co nce'ited. particip. adj . [from conceit. \ 

1 . Endowed with fancy. . ( 

He was of countenance amiable, of feature comely, active Oi 

body, well fpoken, pleafantl'y conceited, and {harp of wit. 

' Kno lies’ s Hijlory of the Turks. 

2. Proud; fond of himfelf; opinionative; affeaed; fantadical. 

There is another extreme in obfeure writers, which fome 
bmpty conceited heads are apt to run into, out of a prodigality 
of words, and a want of fenfe. _ Felton on the Clajficks. 

If you think me too conceited , 

Or to paflion quickly heated. . fy*' 

What you write of me; would make me more conceited than 

what I fcribble myfelf. _ °P e ' 

<7. With of before die objea of conceit. 

J Every man is building a feveral way, impotently conceited of 
his own model and his own matenals. . ryen. 

If we confider how vicious and corrupt the Athenians were, 
how conceited of their own wit, fcience, and pohtenefs. Bentley. 
Gonce'itedly. odv. [from conceited ] Fancifully; whim.i- 

cally. v i 

Conceitedly drefs her, and be aflign a 

By you fit place for every flower and jewel ; home 

Make her for love fit fuel. . . °^ ne ’ 

Gonce'itedness. n.f. [from conceited.] Pnde; opmionati 

nefs 1 fondnefs of himfelf. . . . . * 

When men think, none worthy efteem but fuch as c a i 

under their own pretences, partiality and concede fs makes 

them give the pre-eminence. . , lu ' . * 

Conc E' rrLEsS. Id), [from Stupid ;■ without thought ; 

dull of apprehenfion. . r • ; r 

Think’ft thou, I am fo fhallow, fo ccncetUefs, 

To be feduced by thy flattery. Shat. Twn Gent, of J a W. 

Conceivable. adj. [from conceive ] 

’• T 5f at itVL bC poffibfto contrive^ itn invention whemby^n y 

the works of nature would be too Math _ Magick . 

2. That may be underftood or believed. . N . climes . 
The freezing of the words in the air in 1 , - ^ 

is as conceivable as this ftrange union. ' perfon. 

It is not conceivable that it fhould be 

whofefliape and voice it aflumed. Th- quality of 

Conceivable nes's. n.f [from conceivable.] 1 he quality £ 

being conceivable. . . j n a con ceivable or 

Conceivably, adv. [ from concti vabU . J 

intelligible manner. . T » -» 

To CONCEIVE, v. a. [ concevoir , Fr. concipere , Latin.] 
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r. To admit into the womb. 

I was fhapen in iniquity, and in fin did my mother conceive 
me. ... Pfalm li. 5. 

2. To form in the mind ; to imagine. 

Nebuchadnezzar hath conceived a purpofe againft you. Jer. 

3. To comprehend; to underftand. He conceives the whole 
fyftem. 

This kifs, if it durft fpeak, 

Would ft retch thy fpirits up into the air : 

Conceive , and fare thee well. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

4. To think ; to be of opinion. 

If you compare my gentlemen with Sir John, you will 
hardly conceive him to have been bred in the fame climate. Siv. 
To Conce'ive. v. n. 

1, To think ; to have an idea of. 

The griev’d commons 
Hardly conceive of me : let it be nois’d, 

That, through our interceflion, this revokement 
And pardon comes. Shakefpcare’ s Henry VlII, 

Conceive of things clearly and diftimSfly in their own natures; 
conceive of things completely in all their parts ; conceive of 
things comprehenfively in all their properties and relations ; 
conceive of things extenfively in all their kinds ; conceive of 
things orderly, or in a proper method. Watts' s Logick. 

2. To become pregnant. 

The flocks {hould conceive when they came to drink. Gem 
The beauteous maid, whom he beheld, poffefs d : 
Conceiving as (he flept, her fruitful womb 
Swell’d with the founder of immortal Rome. Addifon . 
Conce'ive r. n.f. [from conceive.'] One that underftands or 

apprehends. < . 

Though hereof prudent fymbols and pious, allegories be 
made by wifer conceivers , yet common heads will fly unto fu- 
perftitious applications. Browns Vulgar Errcurs , b. 7. c.i. 
Conce'nt. n.f. [ concentus , Latin.] 

1 . Concert of voices ; harmony ; concord of found. 

It is to be conlidered, that whatfoever virtue is in num- 
bers, for conducing to concent of notes, is rather to be aicribed 
to the ante-number than to the entire number. Bacon. 

2. Confiftency. 

’Tis in concent to his own principles, which allow no me-* 
rit, no intrinfick worth to accompany one Fate more than 
another. ^ , dltUriurf. 

To CONCENTRATE. v. a. [< icncentrer , Fr. from con and 
• centrum, Lat.] To drive into a narrow compafs ; to drive 

towards the center. . „ 

Spirit of vinegar, concentrated and reduced to its greate t 
ftrenoth, will coagulate the ferum. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Concentration.^./ [from concentrate.] . Collection into a 
narrow fpace round the center ; compreftion into a narrow 

compafs f . - , r , , 

All circular bodies, that receive a concentration of the iigmy 

mull be Ihadowed in a circular manner Pcacham on Draiving. 
To Conce'ntre. v.n. [concentrer, Fr. from con and centrum^ 
Latin.] To tend to one common centre ; to have the lame 

centre with fomething elfe. ., 

The bricks having firft been formed in a circular mould, 

and then cut, before their burning, into four quarters or more, 
the Tides afterwards join fo clofely, and the points concentre lo 
exaaiy, that the pillars appear one intire piece. B often. 

All thefe are like fo many lines drawn from feveral objetis,. 
that fome way relate to him, and concentre in him. Male. 
To Conce'ntre. v. a. To emit towards - one centre. 

The having a part lefs to animate, will rather lerve to con- 
centre the fpirits, and make them more aftive in the reit. 

1 Decay of riety. 

In thee concentring all their precious beams 
Of facred influence! Milton’s Paradife Lofl, b. 9. hie . 


Conce'ntrical. ladj. [ccncentricus, Lat.] Having one com 

Conce'ntrick. S mon centre. 

If, as in water ftirr’d, more circles be 
Produc’d by one, love fuch additions take ; 

Thofe, like fo many fpberes, but one heav’n make; 

For they are all concentrick unto thee. . * 

Any fubftancc, pitched Reddy upon two point* as on an 

axis, and moving about on that ax.s, Kuu 

concentrick to the axis. . . r c i e _ 

If the cryftalline humour had been conccntncal to the 

JLX l,. would .0, b„. 

at If aftone be thrown into ftagnating water, the waves ; ex- 
cited thereby continue foir.e time to arile m tlie p “ Cl " “ i t0 
ftone fell into the water, and are propagated from ^ 
concentrick circles upon the furface o tie Newton s~Opt. 


diftances. 


The manner of its concretion is by concent J“ f Dief , 
thofe of an onion about the firft kerne . 1 ' y 4 f un 0 r 

Circular revolutions in concentrick oibs abou 1 h 

other central body, could in no wife be 

power of the Divine Arm. That in which anf 

Concf.'ptacle. n. f. [ conceptacu.uvi , >-/a,t.] 

thing is contained ; a vefiel, There 
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There is at this day reSdent, in that huge concept^ water 
enough to effect fuch a deluge. IVoodivard t A at. Hjl. W 
CorcE'PTIBLE. adj. [from concipte amceptum. Lean.] I hat 
may be conceived; intelligible ; capable to be underftood. 

S °7 /h/Slble are 

his works. . • i 

Conception, n.f f 'concept to, Latin.j 
. Ti e aeT of conceiving, or quickening with pregnancy. 

*• 1 } #a greatly multiply thy forrow, and thy concept,^ tn 
forrow thou (hilt bring fortli children. Gen. at. 16. 

Thy forrow I will greatly multiply _ 

By thy conception-, children thou flialt bring 
In forrow forth. _ Miltons Paradife Loft, b.x. 1 . 1 9 4. 

2. The Hate of being conceived. 

Tov had the like conception in our eyes, - ■ 

And at that inftant, like a babe, fprung up . S. 

Out own produffions flatter us : it is unpoffible not to be 
fond of them at the moment of their conception. Dryd. Dufrcfn . 

. *-> Notion ; idea ; image in the mind. 

^ As conceptions are the images or refemblances of things to 

the mind within itfelf, in the like manner are words or names 

the marks, tokens, or refemblances of thofe conceptions to the 

minds of them whom we converfe with. South s Sei mans. 

Confult the acuteft poets and fpeakers, and they will confefs 

that their quickeft, moft admired conceptions were iuch as darted 

into their minds, like hidden flalhes of lightning, they knew 

not how, nor whence; and not by any certain confluence, 

or dependence of one thought upon another, as it is in mat- 

c ^ South s Sermons. 

ters of ratiocination. . 

To have rDht conceptions about them, we muft bring our 
underflandings to the inflexible natures and unalterable rela- 
tions of things, and not endeavour td bring things to any pre- 
conceived notions of our own. Vol e. 

4. Sentiments; purpofe. _v 

Thou but remember’!! me of my own conception . 1 nave 

* perceived a moft faint negleft of late ; which I have rather 
blamed as my own jealous curiofity, than as a very pretence 
and purpofe of uiikindnefs. Shakefpeares Ling Lear. 

Pleafe your highnefs, note 
His dangerous conception in this point : 

Not friended by his wifh to your high perfon. 

His will is moft malignant, and it ftretches 

Beyond you to your friends. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

5. Apprehenfion ; knowledge. 

And as if beafts conceiv’d what reafon were. 

And that conception fhould diftindlly fhow 
They fhould the name of reafonable bear 
For, without reafon, none could reafon know. Davies. 

6. Conceit ; fentiment ; pointed thought. 

He is too flatulent fometimes, and fometimes too dry ; 

many times unequal, and almoft always forced ; and, befides, 
is full of conceptions , points of epigram, and witticifms ; all 
which are not only below the dignity of heroic verfe, but 
contrary to its nature. Dryden’s Juvenal , Dedication . 

Conce/ptious. adj. [conception , Latin.] Apt to conceive; 
fruitful; pregnant. 

Common mother, 

Enfear thy fertile and conceptions womb ; 

Let it no more bring out to ingrateful man. Shakef Tonon. 
Conce'ptive. adj. [concept um, Latin.] Capable to conceive. 
In hot climates, and where the uterine parts exceed in heat, 
by the coldnefs of this Ample they may be reduced into a con- 
ceptive conftitution. Brotvn’s Vulgar Errours , b. vi. c. 7. 

To CONCE'RN. v. a. [concemer, Fr. concerno , low Latin.] 

1. To relate to ; to belong to. 

Exclude the ufe of natural reafoning about. the fenfe of holy 

feripture, concerning the articles of our faith; and then, that 
the feripture doth concern the articles of our faith, who can 
aifure us ? Hooker , b. iii. f. 8. 

Count Claudio may hear ; for what I would fpeak of con- 
cerns him. Shakefpeare’s Much ado about Nothing. 

Gracious things 

Thou haft reveal’d ; thofe chiefly which concern 
Juft Abraham, and his feed. Milton’s Paradife Left, b. xii. 
This place concerns not at all the dominion of one brother 
over the other. Locke. 

2. To afted! with fome paflion; to touch nearly; to be of im- 
portance to. 


I would not 

The caufe were known to thenr it moft concerns. Shabefpet 
Our wars with France have affected us in our moft tenc 
interefts, and concerned us more than thofe with any otl 
nation. Addifon on the State of the JVi 

It much concerns them not to fuffer the king to eftablifh ] 
authority on this fide. Addfon’s Remarks on Itc 

The more the authority of any Ration in fociety is e 
tended, the more it concerns publick happinefs that it be coi 
mitted to men fearing God. Rogers’ s Sernio 

3« To intereft ; to engage by intereft. 

I knew a young negroe who was Tick of the fmall-pox 
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fnnnd dv enquiry, at a perfoti’s concerned for hi rn, vjiat li:.-- 

SZu/eTwhinfli fpecks behind them. Boyle on Colours. 
Above the reft two goddeftes appear, 

Concern'd for each : here Venus, Juno there. Drydcn s Mn. 
Providence, where it Ibves a nation, concerns 1 
own and affert the intereft of religion, by 
of religious perfons and places. ' . 

Whatever paft atfions it cannot reconcile,- or appropriate 
to that prefent felf by confeioufnefs, it can be no more con- 
cerned in than if they had never been done.^ Locke. 

They think themfclves out of the reach of providence, and 
no longer concerned to folicit his favour. , Rogers , Serm-.n. 11. 

a. To difturb ; to make uneafy. c . . 

In one comprefling engine I fhut a fparrow, without forcing 

any air in ; and in an hour the bird began to pant, an ^ be con- 
cerned, and in lefs than an hour and a half to be Tick. De? Lam. 
Conce'rn. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Bufinefs; affair; confidered as relating to fome. one. 

Let early care thy main concerns fecure,. 

Things of 'lefs moment may delays endure. Dknhnrn. 

This "manner of expofing the private concern sot families, 
and Sacrificing the lecrqts of the dead to the curiofity ot the 
living, is one of thofe licentious pra&ices,. which might well 
deferve the animadverfion of our government. Addij. Fteehoder. 

A heathen emperor faid, if the gods were ofrended, it 
was their own concern , arid they were able, to vindicate them- 

felves. . Swi fi- 

Religion is no triflng concern , to be performed in any carelefs 

and fuperficial manner. Rogers , Set men x in. 

2. Intereft ; engagement. 

No plots th’ alarm to his. retirements give; 

’Tis all mankind’s concern that he fhould live. Dryden. 

When we fpeak of the conflagration of the world, thefe 
have no concern in the queftion, Burnet s T he'. ry of the Ecu th. 

3. Importance ; moment. 

Myfterious fecrets of a high concern. 

And weighty truths, folid convincing fenfe. 

Explain’d by unaffeifted eloquence. R of common . 

The mind is ftunned and dazzled ami'dft that variety of ob- 
jerits : fhe cannot apply herfelf to thofe things which aie of the 
utmoft concern to her. Addifon s Spectator, N . 4 ° 5 * 

4. Paflion; affection; regard; 

Ah, what concerns did both your fouls divide ! 

Your honour gave us what your love deny d. Dryden. 

O Marcia, let me hope thy kind concerns. 

And gentle wifhes, follow, me to battle ! Addifon s Cato. 
Why all this concern for the poor? We want them not, as 
the country is now managed : where the plough has no work, 
one family can do the bufinefs of fifty. Swift. 

Conce'rning. prep, [from concern : this word, originally a par- 
ticiple, has before a noun the fpree of p. prepofition.] Relating 
to ; with relation to. 

There, is not any thing more fubje£I to errour than the true 
judgment concerning the power and forces of an eftate. Bacon. 

The ancients had no higher recourfe than to nature, as may 
appear by a difeourfe concerning this point in Strabo. Brown. 

None can demonftrate that there is fuch an ifland as Ja- 
maica, yet, upon teftimony, I am free from all doubt concern- 
ing it. Tillotfon , Preface . 

Conce'rnment. n.f [from concern.] 

1. The thing in which we are concerned or interefted ; affair ; 
bufinefs ; intereft. 

To mix with thy concernments I defift 
Henceforth, nor too much difapprove my own. Milt. Agon. 

This (hews how ufeful you have been, 

To bring the king’s concernments in. Hudibras , p. iii. cant. 2. 

Yet when we’re fick, the dc&or’s fetcht in hafte. 
Leaving our great concernment to the laft. Denham. 

When my concernment takes up no more room or compafs 
than myfelf, then, fo long as I know where to breathe and to 
exift, I know alfo where to be happv. South. 

He that is wife in the affairs and concernments of other men, 
but carelefs and negligent of his own, that man may be faid 
to be bufy, but he is not wife. Tillotfon. 

Ourfpiritual interefts, and the great concernments of a future 
ftate, would doubtlefs recur often. Atterbury. 

Propositions which extend only to the prefent life, are 
fmall, compared with thofe that have influence upon our ever- 
lafting concernments." Watts’ s Improvement of the Mind. 

2 . Relation ; influence. 

Sir, ’tis near concernment , and imports 

No lefs than the king’s life and honour. Denham’s Sophy, 
He juftly fears a peace with me would prove 
Of ill concernment to his haughty love. Dryd. Ind. Emperor. 

3. Intercourfe ; bufinefs. 

The great concernment of men is with m.en, one amonsjft 
another. Locke. 

4. Importance; moment. 

I look upon experimental truths as matters of great con- 
cernment to mankind. w Boyle. 

5. Interpofition ; regard; meddling. 

He married a daughter to the earl, without any other ap- 
probation 
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probation of her father, or concernment in it, than lbffering 
him and her to come into his prefence. Clarendon. 

6. Paffion ; emotion of mind. 

\ •> bile they are fo eager to deftroy the fame of others, their 
ambition is man heft in their concernment. Dryden. 

It it carry with it the notion of fomething extraordinary, 
ii appreheniion and concernment accompany it, the idea is like- 
ly to fink the deeper. ' Locke. 

1 o CONCE'R I . v. a. [ conccrtcr , French, from concert arc , Lat. 
to prepare themfelves for fome publick exhibition or per- 
formance, by private encounters among themfelves J 

1. Fo fettle any thing in private by mutual communication. 

2. 'I o fette ; fo contrive ; to adj u It. 

Mark how already in his working brain 

He forme the well -concerted fcheme of mifehief. Rowe. 

Co'ncert. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Communication of defigns ; eftablifhment of meafures among 
thofe who are engaged in the fame affair. 

All thofe difeontents, how ruinous foever, have arifen from 
the want of a due communication and concert. Swift. 

2. A fymphony ; many performers playing to the fame tune. 

Cokcerta'j iun. n. J. [conccrtatio , Latin.] Strife; con- 
tention. 

Conce'rtatiye. adj. [ concertativus , Latin.] Contentious; 
quarrelfome ; recriminating. Diet 

CONCE'SSiON. n.f [ conccjfo , Latin.] 

1. d he aft of granting or yielding. 

File conceljion of thefe charters was in a parliamentary 
way . Hale's Common Laiv of England . 

2. A grant ; the thing yielded. 

1 ftill counted myfelf undiminifhed by my largeft conceffons , 
if by them I might gain the love of my people. King Charles. 

When a lover becomes fatisfied by fmall compliances, with- 
out further purfuits, then expedt to find popu ar aflemblies 
content with fmall conceffons. Swift. 

Concf/ssionary. adj. [from conceffon.~\ Given by indulgence 
or allowance. 

Conce'ssivelyI adv. [from conccjfon.] By way of conceflion ; 
as yielding, not controverting by aflumption. 

Some have written rhetorically and con.e/Jively ; not contro- 
verting, but affuming the queftion, which, taken as granted, 
advantaged the illation. Broivn’ s Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. c. 12. 

Conch, n.f. [concha-, Latin.] A fhell ; a fea-fhell. 

He furnifhes her clofet firft, and fills 

The crowded fhelves with rarities of {hells : 

Adds orient pearls, which from the conchs he drew, 

And all the fparkling ftones of various hue. Dryden s Fables. 

Co'nchoid. n.f. The name of a curve. 

To CONCILIATE, v. a. [concilia, Lat.] To gain; to pro- 
cure good will ; to reconcile. 

Jt was accounted a philtre, or plants that conciliate affec- 
tion. Brown s Vulgar Err airs, b. vi. c. 7. 

Conciliation, n. f. [from conciliate. ] The act of gaining 
or reconciling. Didt. 

ConciliaTor. n.f [from conciliate One that makes peace 
between others. 

Conciliatory, adj. [from conciliate .] Relating to recon- 
ci liar ion. DiPi. 

ConcFnnity. n.f. [from concinnitas, Latin.] Decency; 

fitnefs. 

CONCINNOUS. adj. [concinnus, Latin.] Becoming; pleafant; 

agreeable. 

CQNCFSE. adj. [ concifus , cut, Latin.] Brief; fhort; broken 
into fhort periods. 

The concifc ftile, which exprefleth not enough, but leaves 
fomewhat to be underftood. Ben. fohnfon’s Difcoverics. 

Where the author is obfeure, enlighten him ; where he is 
too brief and concifc, amplify a little, and fet his notions in 
a fairer view. Watts’s hnprovement of the Mind, p . i. c. 4. 

Concisely, aclv. [from concifc .] Briefly; fhortly ; in few 
words; in fhort fentences. 

Ulyfles here fpeaks very concifely , and he may feem to break 
abruptly into the fubject. Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey , b. vii. 

Conciseness, n. /. [from concife.] Brevity ; fhortnefs. 

Giving more Icope to Mezentius and Laufus, that verfion, 
which has more of the majefty of Virgil, has lefs of his con- 
cifenefs. _ _ Dryden. 

Concision, n.f. [concifum, Latin.] Cutting off*; excifion; 
deftruction. 

ConcitaTion. n.f [ concitatio , Latin.] The act of ftirring 
up, or putting in motion. 

The revelations of heaven are conceived by immediate il- 
lumination of the foul ; whereas the deceiving fpirit, by con- 
citation of humours, produces conceited phantalmes. Brown. 

Con clam a'tion. n.f. [conclamatio, Latin.] An outcry or 
{bout of many together. Dm. 

Conclave, n.f [conclave, Latin.] 

1 . A private apartment. 

2. The room in which the cardinals meet ; or the aflembly of 

the cardinals. 

1 thank the holy conclave for their loves ; 

They’ve fent me fuch a man I would have wifh’d for, Shak. 
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It was find of a Cardinal, by rcafon of his apparent lifceli* 
hood to ftep into St. Peter's chair, that in two conclaves he 
went in pope and came out again cardinal. South’s Sermon* 

3, A clofe aflembly. "'* 

b orthwith a conclave of the godhead meets. 

Where Juno in the fhining fenate fits. Garth 

To CONCLUDE. [conclude, Latin ] 

1. T'o fhut. 

I lie very perfon of Chrift therefore, for ever and the felf- 
fame, was only, touching bodily fubftance, concluded within 

the g rave - Hooker, b.v.f 52. 

2. To include; to comprehend. 

God hath concluded them all in unbelief, that he mTht 
have mercy upon all. Romans, xi. 32. 

3. IT collect by ratiocination. 

1 he providences of God are promifcuoufly adminiflred in 
this world ; fo that no man can conclude God's love or hatred 
to any perfon, by any thing that befals him. Tillotj'on. 

4. To decide ; to determine. 

Youth, ere it fees the world, here ftudies reft; 

And age, returning thence, concludes it beft. Dryden. 

But no frail man, however great or high, 

Can be concluded bleft before he die. Addijon’s Ovid’s Met. 

5. To end ; to finifh. 

Is it concluded he fhall be protestor ? 

It is determin’d, not concluded yet ; 

But fo it muff be, if the king imfcarry. Sbakcfp. Rich. III. 
I will conclude this part with the fpeech of a counfellor of 
IHte. Bacon. 

'Thefe are my theme, and how the war began, 

And how concluded by the godlike man. Dryden’ s Alii. b. vii. 

6. To oblige, as by the final determination. 

If therefore they will appeal to revelation for their creation, 
they mull be concluded by it. Hale’ s Origin of Mankind. 

He never refufed to be concluded by the authority of one 
legally fummoned. Atterbury. 

To Conclude, v. n. 

1 . To perform the laft act of ratiocination ; to collect the con- 
fequence; to determine. 

For why fhould we the bufy foul believe. 

When boldly fhe concludes of that and this ; 

When of herfelf fhe can no judgment give. 

Nor how, nor whence, nor where, nor what fhe is ? Davies. 
'Fhe blind man’s relations import no neceflity of concluding , 
that though black was the roughefl of colours, therefore white 
fhould be the fmootheft. Boyle on Colours. 

There is fomething infamous in the very attempt: the world 
will conclude I had a guilty confidence. Arbuth. Hijl. of J. Bull. 

2. To fettle opinion. 

Can we conclude upon Luther’s inftability, as our author has 
done, becaufe, in a fingle notion no way fundamental, an 
enemy writes that he had fome doubtings ? Atterbury. 

I queftion not but your tranflation will do honour to our 
country; for I conclude of it already fro(n thofe performances. 

Addifon to Pope. 

3. Finally to determine. 

They humbly fue unto your excellence, 

To have a goodly peace concluded of, 

Between the realms of England and of France. Shakefpeare. 

4. To end. 

And all around wore nuptial bonds, the ties 
Of love’s afliirance, and a train of lies. 

That, made in luff, conclude in perjuries. Dryden s Fables. 

ConcluLency. n.f [from concludent.] Confequence; regu- 
lar proof ; logical deduction of reafon. 

Judgment concerning things to be known, or the negledt 
and concludency of them, ends in decifion. Hale. 

Concli/dent. adj. [from conclude.] Decifive; ending in juft 
and undeniable confequences. 

Though thefe kind of arguments may feem more obfeure, 
yet, upon a due confideration of them, they are highly con- 
fequential and concludent to my purpofe. Hate’s Orig. cf Monk. 

Conclu'sible. adj. [from conclude .] Determinable; certain 
by regular proof. 

’Tis as certainly conchfible from God’s prefcience, that they 
will voluntarily do this, as that they will do it all. Hammond . 

Conclusion, n.f [from conclude. ] 

1. Determination ; final decifion. 

W ays of peaceable conchfon there are but thefe two cer- 
tain ; the one a fentence of judicial decifion, given by autho- 
rity thereto appointed within ourfelves ; the other, the like 
kind of fentence given by a more univerfal authority. Docker. 

' 2. The collection from propofitions premifed ; the con- 
fequence. 

The conclufion of experience, from the time paft to the time 
prefent, will not be found and perfedt. Bacon s War with Spain. 

And marrying divers principles and grounds. 

Out of their match a true conclufion brings. Davies. 

7'hen doth the wit 

Build fond conclufions on thofe idle grounds ; 

Then doth it fly the good, and ill purfuc, Davies. 

1 only deal by rules of art, 

Suck 
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Such as afe lawful, and j uc 'S e ty yj tt j;[ iraSt p ii. card. iii. 
Conclufions of aftroiogy. . , r afferent 

It is of the nature of pnncip.es, to yield ernej 

from themfelves. . ..J the minor ; but denied 

He granted him both the N°. 3- 

keep his commandments ; for this Lcclcs. xii. 13. 

I have been reading, and \n conch fm have thought itbdt 

to return to whit fortune hath made my home. J 

4. 7 'he event of experiments. 

^ Her phyfician tells me, 

T AniUuy and 

We praflife likewife all conclufions of grafting and mocu 
latin-r, as well of wild trees as fruit trees. Bacon shew Aden... 


c The end ; the upfhot; the laft part. 

6. In Shakefpeare it feems to fignify filence ; conhnemen 01 

thoughts. , . n 

Your wife Oaavia, with her modeft eyes 

And ftill conclufion, fhall acquire no honour, 

Demuring upon me. Shakefpeare s Anthony and Deo, ait a. 

Conclusive, adj. [Tom conclude ] _ . . 

1 Decifive ; trivine the laft determination to the opinion. 

The agreeing votes of both houfes were not by any law or 

reafon conchfive to my judgment. . Klv S C ™ 7 es f 

7 'he laft diClate of the underftandmg is not always ablolute 

in itfelf, nor conchfive to the will, yet it produces no antece- 
dent nor external neceflity. Bramh. Anfwer to Hobbs. 

They have fecret reafon* for what they feem to do, which, 
whatever they are, they muff: be equally conchfive for us as 
. they were for them. . N Ro i”D SeFm. iv. 

2. Regularly confequential. . 

Thofe that are not men of art, not knowing the true forms 
of fyllogifm, cannot know whether they are made m right 

and conclufive modes and figures. oc c ‘ 

Conclusively, adv. [from conclufive .] Decifively; with 

final determination. r . 

This I fpeak only to defire Pollio and Eupolis not to ipu.ak 

peremptorily, or conclv.fively , touching the point of pofftbility , 
’till they have heard me deduce the means of the execution. 

Bacon’s Holy War. 

ConclTsiveness. n.f [from conc’ufive } Powerofdetermin- 
imr the opinion ; regular confequence. 

Confideration of things to be known, of their feveral 
weights, conclufvenefs , or evidence. Flale s Orig. of Mankind. 
To Concoa'gulate. v. a. [from con and coagulate.'] lo 
curdle or congeal one thing with another. 

The faline parts of thofe, upon their folution by the rain, 
may v/oik upon thofe other fubftances, formerly concoagulated 
with them. Boyle’s Experiments. 

They do but coagulate themfelves, without concoagulating 
with them any water. Boole’s Flijlory of Firnmcfs. 

Concoagul a'tion. n. f. [from concoagulate.] A coagulation 
by which different bodies are joined in one mafs. 

To CONCOCT, v. a. [concoquo, Latin.] 

1. Todigeft by theftomach, fo as to turn food to nutriment. 

T he working of purging medicines cometh' two or three 
hours after the medicines taken ; for that the ftomach firft 
maketh a proof, whether it can concoFt them. Bac. Nat. Hijl. 

Affu redly he was a man of a feeble ftomach, unable to con- 
coft any great fortune, profperous or adverfe. Hayward. 

The vital functions are performed by general and conftant 
laws ; the food is concotted, the heart beats, the blood circu- 
lates, the lungs play. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

The notions arid fentiments of others judgment, as well 
of our own memory makes our property : it does, as it were, 
concoct our intellectual food, and turns it into a part of our 
felv.es. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind, p. i. c. 2. 

2, To purify or fublime by heat ; or heighten to perfection. 

The fmall clofe-lurking minifter of fate, 

Whofe high concaFled venom through the veins 
A rapid lightning darts. T bomfon’s Summer. 

Conco'ction. n.f. [from concoct..] Digeftion in the ftomach ; 
maturation by heat; the acceleration of any thing towards 
purity and perfection. 

T his hard rolling is between conception and a Ample matu- 
ration. Bacon’s Natural Hijl ory, N°. 324. 

I he conffanteff notion of concoPijon is, that it fhould fig- 
nify the degrees of alteration of one body into another, from 
crudity to perfect conception, which is the ultimity of that ac- 
tion or procefs. Bacon’s Natural Hijl ry, N°. 324. 

He, though lie knew not which foul fpake, 

Becaufe both meant, both fpake the fame, 

Alight thence a new conception take. 

And part far purer than he came. Donne. 

Conco'lour. adj. [ concolor , Latin.] Of one 'colour without 
variety. 

In concohur animals, and fuch as are confined unto the fame 
Voi. I. 
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colour, we meafure not their beauty Brown. 

blackbird grow white, we account i P S u bfiftenceS 

Concomitance. In. f. [from anen* tor, UBJ 

Conco'mitanct. 1 together with another thin^ ., 

# for relation 

anJ fmelling, but the principal ufe is Jmedling. 

To argue from a cmeom, fancy to 

rObJCtyMITANT. ait. [ cmeomitam , Latin.] Conjoined 
Lh - ctiiTrrent with coming and going with, as collateral, 

n °it t U l Ae V fpirit that'iurthereth the extenfion or dilatation of 
bodies, and it is ever encomia* f ^JJJhfjoryW ■ 

It has pleafed our wife Creator to annex to fevera, objects, 
as alfo to feveral of our thoughts, a concomitant pleafure , an . 
that in feveral objetfs, to feveral degrees. Tj " 

Conco'mitant. n.f. Companion; perfon o g 

Thefe efFeCts are from the local motion of the air, a corn 
mitant of the found, and not from the found. Bac. Nat.JH,f. 

He made him the chief concomitant of his heir apparent and 
only fon, in a journey of much adventure.. rollon. 

Jn confumptions the preternatural concomitants , an urnver al 
heat of the body, a torminous diarrhsea, and hot dilti la- 
tions, have all a corrofive quality. Harvey on Confumptions. 

The other concomitant of ingratitude is hard-heartednels, or 
want of companion. South’s Sermons. 

Borrour ftalks around, 

Wild flaring, and his fad concomitant, 

Defpair, ol abjeCt look % 

Reproach is a concomitant to greatnefs, as fatires and invec- 
tives were an eflential part of a Roman triumph. Addifon. 
And for tobacco, who could bear it ? 

Filthy concomitant of claret ! * Prior. 

Where antecedents, concomitants and confequents, c au cs 
and effeCIs, figns and things fignified, fubjeCIs and adjuncts, 

are neceffarily connected with, each other, we may infer. 

Watts’s Logick. 

Conco'mitantly. adv. [from concomitant.] In company 

with others. _ DiPf. 

To Conco'mitate. v. a. [concomitatus, Lat.] 7 o be collate- 
rally connected with any thing ; to come and go with another. 

This Ample bloody fpeCtation of the lungs, is differenced 
from that which concomitates apleurify. Harvey on Confumptions. 
CO'NCORD. n.f [ concordia , Latin.] 

1 . Agreement between perfons or things ; fuitablenefs of one to 
another; peace; union; mutual kindnefs. 

Had I power, I fhould 
Pour the fweet milk of concord into hell. 

Uproar the univerfal peace. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

What concord hath Chrift with Belial ? 2 Cor. vi. 15. 

Kind concord, heavenly born ! whofe blifsful reign 
Holds this vaft globe in one furrounding chain ; 

Soul of the world ! Dick ell. 

2. A compaCt. 

It appeareth by the concord made between Henry and Ro- 
derick the Irifh king. Davies on Ireland. 

3. Harmony ; concent of founds. 

7 'he man who hath not mufick in liimfelf. 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of fweet founds. 

Is fit for treafons. Shakejp. Merchant of Venice. 

4. Principal grammatical relation of one word to another. 

Have thofe who have writ about declenfions, concords, and 

fyntaxes loft their labour ? Locke. 

Concc/r dance, n.f [concordantia, Latin.] 


1. Agreement. 

2. A book which fhews in how many texts of feripture any 

word occurs. / * 

I {hall take it for an opportunity to tell you, how you are 
to rule the city out of a concordance. South’s Serm. Dedicat. 

Some of you turn over a concordance, and there, having 
the. principal word, introduce as much of the verfe as will 
ferve your turn. Swift. 

An old concerdance bound long fince. Swift. 

3. A concord in grammar; one of the three chief relations 
in fpeech. It is not now in ufe in this fenfe. 

After the three concordances learned, let the mafter read unto 
him the epiftles of Cicero. Afkam’s Schoolmajier. 

Conco'rdant. adj. [concordats, Lat.] Agreeable; agreeing; 
correfpondent ; harmonious. 

Were every one employed in points concordant to their na- 
tures,. profeffions, and arts, commonwealths would rife up of 
themfelves. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours , h. i. c. 4. 

Conco'rdate. n. f [ concordat , Fr. concur datum , Lat.] A com- 
pact ; a convention. 

How comes he to number the want of fynods in theGal- 
lican church among the grievances of that concordats, and a9 
a mark of their flavery, fince he reckons all convocations of 
the clergy in England to be ufelefs and dangerous ? Swift. 

5 * Conco'rporal. 
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Ccnco'rporat.. adj. [from concorporo, Latin, to incorporate.] 
Of the fame body. y Dipt 

1 o Conco Ri’ORAi e. v. a. [ from con and corpus. ] To 
unite in one mafe or fubftance. 

W hen we concorporate the fign with the fignification, we 
conjoin the word with the fpirit. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

Concorpor a'tion. n. J. [from co?: corporate.] Union in one 
mills ; intimate mixture. Did. 

CoN c o u R § e . n.f. [ concur fus , Latin . ] 

1. he confluence of many perfons or tilings to one place. 

Do all the nightly guards, 

The city’s watches, with the people’s fears, 

The concourfe of all good men, ftrike thee nothing? B John/ 

The coalition of the good frame of the univerfe was not 
the product of chance, or fortuitous concourfe of particles of 
matter. Hale s Origin of Mankind. 

Vain is his force, and vainer is his (kill, 

With fuch a concourfe games the flood of ill. Dryden's Fables. 

2. The perfons aflembled. 

The prince with wonder hears, from ev’ry part. 

The noife and bufy concourfe of the mart. Dr yd. Virg. /En. 

3. The point of junction or interfeFlion of two bodies. 

So foon as the upper glafs is laid upon the lower, fo as to 
touch it at one end, and to touch the drop at the other end, 
making, with the lower glafs, an angle of about ten or fifteen 
minutes 3 the drop will begin to move towards the concourfe 
ol the glades, and will continue to move with an accelerated 
motion, ’till it arrives at that concourfe of the glades. Newton. 

ConcreMa'tion. n.f [from concremo, Lat. to burn together.] 
'1 he act of burning many things together: Did. 

Concrement, nf. [ from concrcfco , Latin. ] The mafs 
formed by concretion 3 a collodion of matter erowino- to- 
gether. ° 

There is the cohefion of the matter into a more loofe con- 
fiffency, like clay, and thereby it is prepared to th o concrement 
of a pebble or flint. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Concrescence, n.f [from concrcfco, Lat.] The ad or qua- 
lity of growing by the union of leparate particles. 

Seeing it is neither a fubftance perfed, nor inchoate, how 
any other fubftance fhould thence take concrcfccnce hath not 
^ been taught. ^ Raleigh's Hijhry of the World. 

■To CONCRE'TE. v. n. [concrcfco, Latin.] To coalefce into 
one mafs 3 to grow by the union and cohefion of parts. 

The mineral or metallick matter, thus concreting with the 
cfyftalline, is equally diftufed throughout the body of it. Wooclw. 

When any faline liquor is evaporated to a cuticle, and let 
cool, the fait concretes in regular figures 3 which argues that 
the particles of the fait, before they concreted , floated in the 
liquor at equal diftances, in rank and Hie. Newton. 

The blood of fome who died of the plague, could not be 
tnade to concrete, by reafon of the putrefadion already begun. 

Arbuthnot 071 Aliments. 

To Concre'te. v. a. To form by concretion 3 to form by 
the coalition of fcattered pai tides. 

That there are in our inferiour world divers bodies, that 
are concreted out of others, is beyond all difpute : we fee it in 
the meteors. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Concrete, adj. [from the verb.] 

1 . Formed by concretion 3 formed by coalition of feparate par- 
ticles into one mafs. 

The firft concrete ftate, or confident furface of the chaos, 
muft be of the lame figure as the lull liquid ftate. Burnet. 

2. In logick. Not abftrad ; applied to a fubjed. 

A kind of mutual commutation there is, whereby thofe 
concrete names, God and man, when we fpeak of Chrift, do 
take interchangeably one another’s room 3 fo that, for truth of 
lpeech, it fkilleth not whether we fay that the fon of God 
hath created the world, and the fon of man by his death hath 
faved it; or elfe that the fon of man did create, and the fon of 
God died to lave the world. Hooker , b. v. fed. 53. 

Concrete terms, while they exprefs the quality, do alfo either 
exprefs or imply, or refer to fome fubjed to which it belongs 3 
as white, round, long, broad, wife, mortal, living, dead : 
but tliefe are not always noun adjectives in a grammatical 
fen fe 3 for a fool, a philo fopher, and many other concretes , are 
fubftantives, as well as knavery, folly and philofophy, which 
are the abflrad terms that belong to them. Watts's Logick. 

CoNcrete. 71. J'. A mafs formed by concretion 3 or union of 
various parts adhering to each other. 

If gold itfelf be admitted, as it muft be, for a porous con- 
crete, the proportion of void to body, in the texture of com- 
mon air, will be fo much the greater. Bentley's Sermons. 

Concrf/tei.y. adv. [from concrete . ] In a manner including 
the fubjed with the predicate 3 not ubftradly. 

Sin confidered not abftradedly for the mere ad of obli- 
quity, but concretely , with fuch a (pedal depcndance of it upon 
the will as ferves to render the agent guilty. Dorns. 

ConcreTeness. n.f. [from concrete.] Coagulation 3 collec- 
tion of fluids into a folid mafs. Did. 

ConcreTton. n.f [from concrete .] 

1 . The ad of concreting 3 coalition. 

2. The mafs formed by a coalition of foparate particles. 
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Some plants upon the top of the fea, arc fuppofed to . m » 
of fom tcmcretum of flime from the water, where the £ 
h.rreth little. Bacon' s Natural Hiftory n” Jo' 

Heat, in general, doth not refolve and attenuate the’iuir^ 
ot a human body; for too great heat will produce cmcretiml 

/ Arbuthnot on Aliment' 

Co ncreti ve. adj. [from concrete.] Having the power to oro- 
duce concretions 3 coagulative. 1 

When wood and other bodies petrify, we do not aferibe 
their induration to cold, but unto lalinous fpirit, or concretize 
juices. Brown's V id gar Err ours, b. ii c 2 

Concre'ture. n.f. [from concrete.] A mafs formed by coal 
gulation. 

ConcGrinage. [concubinage, Fr. concubinatus, Latin.] 
I he act of Jiving with a woman not married. 

Adultery was punifhed with death by the ancient heathens • 
coTicubinage was permitted. Broome's Notes on the Od\ Hex 

CO NCUBINE, n. f. [concubina, Lat.] A woman kept in for- 
nication 3 a whore 3 2. ftrumpet. 

I know, Lam too mean to be your queen 3 

« And yet too good to be your concubine. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
When his great friend was fuitor to him to pardon an of- 
fender, he denied him : afterwards, when a concubine of his 
made the fame fuit, he granted it to her 3 and faid, Such fuits 
were to be granted to whores. Bacon. 

lie caufed him to paint one of his concubines, called 
Campafpe, who had the greateft fhare in his afte&ion. 

. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

The wife, though a bright goddefs, thus gives place 
Fo mortal concubines of frefh embrace. Granville. 

To CONCU'LCAiE. v. a. [ conculco , Latin.] To tread or 
trample under foot Did. 

Conculca'tion. n.f [con.ulcatio, Latin.] Tramplino- with 

^ the ’feet. Did. 

Concupiscence, n.f [ concupifcent i a , Latin.] Irregular del 
fire 3 libidinous wifh 3 Juft 3 lechery. 

We know even fecret concur ifcence to be fln, and are made 
fearful to offend, though it be but in a wandering cogitation. 

Hooker , b. i. 

In our faces evident the figns 
Of foul concupifcence 3 whence evil {tore, 

E.v’n ftiame, the laft of evils. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix. 
Nor can they fay, that the difference of climate inclines 
one nation to concupifcence and fenfual pleafures, another to 
blood-thirffinefs : it would di (cover great ignorance not to 
know, that a people has been over run with recently invented 
vice. Bentley s Sermons. 

CONCUTISCENT. adj. [ccncupifens, Latin.] Libidinous; 
lecherous. 

He would not, but by gift of my chafte body 
To his concupifcent intemperate luft, 

Releafe my brother ! Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Con cu rise eN ti a l . adj. [from concupifcent.] Relating to 
concupifcence. Did. 

ConcupFscible. adj. [concupifciUHs, Lat.] Im prefling defire 3 
eager 3 deflrous3 inclining to the purfuit or attainment of any 
thing. 

The fchools reduce all the pafllons to thefe two heads, the 
concupifcible and irafcible appetite. South's Sermons. 

To CONCU'R. ‘V. n. [concur ro, Latin.] 

1. To meet in one point. 

Though reafon favour them, yet fenfe can hardly allow 
them 3 and, to fatisfy, both thefe muft co 7 icur. Temple. 

2. To agree 3 to join in one aFtion, or opinion. 

Acts which fhall be done by the greater part of my execu- 
tors, {hall be as valid and erTcFlual as if all my executors had 
concurred in the fame. Swift's Laft Will. 

3. It has with before the perfon with whom one agrees. 

It is not evil Amply to concur with the heathens, either in 
opinion or action 3 and that conformity with them is only 
then a difgrace, when we follow them in that they do amifs, 
or generally in that they do without reafon. LLoker, b. iv. 

4. It has to before the effect to which one concurs. 

Their affections were known to concur to the mod defperate 
counfels. Clarendon. 

* Extremes in nature equal good produce. 

Extremes in man concur to general ufe. Pole, Epijl. iii. 

5. To be united with ; to be conjoined. 

'Fo have an orthodox belief, and a true profeflion, con. ur.ring 
with a bad life, is only to deny Chrift with a greater io - 
lenmity. South's Sermons. 

Teftimony is the argument 3 and, if fair probabilities of 
reafon concur with it, this argument hath all the ftrength it 
can have. Tillojon , Sermon i. 

6. To contribute to one common event with joint power. 

When outward caufes concur , the idle are looneft feiz,ed 
by this infection. Colder on the Spleen:. 

^ z y n. f [ from concur J 

Concurrency. ) J L 

1. Union 3 affociation 3 conjunction. 

We have no other meafure but our own ideas, with {he 
concurrence of other probable reafons, to perluade 11s. Locke. 

2. Agreement , 
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2 Agreement ; a£l of joining in any defign* or mcafures-. _ 
Their concurrence in perluafion, about fome material points 
bcl«nmng to the fame polity, is not ftrange. Hooker , Preface. 

The concurrence of the peers in that fury, can be imputed 
to the irreverence the judges were in. C’arendon. 

Tarquin the proud was expelled by an univerfal concurrence 
of nobles and people. Swift on the Dijfent. 171 Athens arid is.onie . 

3. Combination of many agents or circumftances. 

Struck with thefe great concurrences of tilings. Crajhaw. 
Fie views our behaviour in every concurrence of affairs, and 
fees us engage in all the poffibilities of adtion. Addif. Speciat. 


4. Afliffance 3 help. 

From thefe fublime images we collect the greatnefs of the 
work, and the neccflicy of the divine concurrence to it. Rogers. 

5. Joint right 3 common claim. 

~ A bifliop might have officers, if there was a concurrency 


of jurifdi&ion between him and the archdeacon. 


A 


Pylijfe. 


Concurrent, adj. [Horn concur.] 

j. AcSting in conjunction 3 agreeing in the fame act 3 contri- 
buting to the fame event 3 concomitant in agency. 

I join with thefe laws the perfonal prefence of the king’s 
fon, as a concurrent caufe of this reformation. Davies on Ireland. 

For without the concurrent con lent of all thefe three parts 
of the legiflature, no fuch law is or can be made. Hale. 

, All combin’d, 

Your beauty, and my impotence of mind 3 
And his concurrent flame, that blew my fire 3 
For {Fill our kindred fouls had one delire. Drydeii s Fables. 

2. Conjoined 3 affiociate 3 concomitant. 

T here is no difference between the concurrent echo and the 
iterant, but the quicknefs or flownefs of the return. Bacon. 

Concurrent, n. f. [from concur.] 'That which concurs 3 a 
contributory caule. 

'Fo all affairs of importance there are three neceffary con- 
currents, without which they can never be difpatched 3 time, 
'induffry, and faculties. Decay of Piety. 

CONCUSSION. n.J'. [concujfto, Lat.] The aFt of fhaking 3 
agitation ; tremefaFtiom 

It is believed that great ringing of bells in populous cities, 
hath diffipated peffilent air 3 which may be from the concuffton 
of the air. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N°. 127. 

T here want not inffances of fuch an univerfal concuffon of 
the whole globe, as muff needs imply an agitation of the 
whole abyfs. Woodward's Natural Hiftory, p. iii. 

Theffrong concujfon on the heaving tide, 

Roll’d back the veil'd to the ifland’s fide. Pope's OJyJfcy. 

ConcuPsive. adj. [co 7 icujJus, Latin.] Having the power or 
quality of fhaking. 

To CONDEflVIN. v. a. [condenmo, Latin.] 

1. i o find guilty 5 to doom to punifhment j contrary to abfolve. 

Fly confluence hath a thoufand feveral tongues. 

And every tongue brings in a fev’ral tale, 

And ev’ry tale condemns me for a villain. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Is he found guilty ? 

-Yes truly, is he, and condenm'd upon’t. Sh. Flen. VIII. 

Confidered as a judge, it condemns where it ought to ab- 
folve, and pronounces abfolution where it ought to condmm. 

* Fiddes's Sen/ions. 

2. It has to before the punifhment. 

I he (on or man {hall be betrayed unto the feribes, and 
they {hall condemn him to death. Mat. xx. 18. 

3. lo cen(ure3 to blame 3 to declare criminal 3 contrary to 

approve. J 

Who then fhall blame 
His pefter’d fenfes to recoil and ffart, 
vv ken all that is within him does condemn 
itfelf for being there ? Shakefp car e' s Macbeth. 

I he poet who flourifhed in the feene, is condemned in the 

IUC Jl e ’ , . Dryden's /En. Preface. 

Me who was jo unjuft as to do his brother an injury, will 
icarce be fo juft as to conde 7 nn himfelf for it. Locke. 

1 hey who approve my conduct in this particular, are much 
more numerous than thole who condemn it. Spectator, N°. 488 

4- I o fine. 

And the king of Egypt put him down at Jcrufalem, and 

_ comemmd the land in an hundred talents of filver. 2 Chro. 

5 - 1 o fiiow guilt by contraft. 

I he righteous that is dead fhali co 7 ide 77 in the ungodlv which 
are living. - 6 - y 


ijd. iv. 16. 


Cokdf/mnable. adj. [from condemn.] Blameable culpable. 

which ft 0 '",T ands “ deface thc P rint of a cauldron in aflies. 

Con- nrV. / ^ Were mdemn “U‘ fuperftition. Brawn. 

C bv wli X 1 10N ' Latin -J The fentence 

y which any one is doomed to punifhment; the a& of 

draining j the ftate of being condemned. 


con- 


o uvuio t,uiiuuillll'U. 

p nNnr r re 1S thercfore now no condemnation to them. Rom. viii 

Government of the Tongue. 
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Conde'mner. n.f [from condemn.] A blamer ; a ccnfultr 3 

Some few are the only refufers and condmners of this ca- 
tholick practice. ' Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

CondeNsable. adj [from condenfate.] That which is capable 
of comlenfation ; that which can be drawn or comprdieti 
into a narrower compafs. 

This agent meets with refiftance in the moveable, and not 
being in the utmoft extremity of denfity, but condenjhble yet 
further, every refiftance works fomething upon the mover 

to condenfe it. ^ . Di sb on the So 'ft‘ 

To CondeNsate. v.a. [condenfo, Latin.] lo condcnie 3 

to make thicker. 

To CondeNsate. v. n. To grow thicker. 

CondeNsate. adj. [condenfatus, Latin.] A_ade thick 3 con- 
den fed 3 comprefled into lefs (pace. 

Water by nature is white; yea, thickened or co 7 ide fate, 
moft w’hite, as it appeareth by the hail and Giow. Peacham . 

Condensation, n.f [from condenfate.] I he a Ft of thicken- 
ing any body, or making it more gro(s and weighty. Oppofitc 
to rarefadfion. 

If by natural arguments it may be proved, that water, by 
condenjation, may become earth 3 the lame reafon teacheth, 
that earth, rarefied, may become water. Raleigh's Hiftory. 

By water-glaffes the .account was not regular ; for, from 
attenuation and condenfation , the hours were .fhorter in hot 
weather than in cold. Brown's Vulgar *Errours, b.v. c. 1 8- 

T he fupply of its moifture is by rains and (how, and dews 
and condenjatiofi of vapours, and perhaps by fubterraneous 
paffiages. Bentley. 

To CONDENSE, v. a. [condenfo, Latin.] To make any body 
more thick, clofe, and weighty 3 to drive or attract the parts 
of any body nearer to each other. Oppofed to rarefy 3 to in- 
fpiffiate. 

Moving in fo high a fphere, he muft needs, as the fun, 
raife many envious exhalations 3 which, condenfed by a popular 
odium, were capable to caft a cloud upon the brighteft merit. 

King Charles. 

Some lead their youth abroa'd, while fome. condenfe 

Their liquid ftore, and fome in cells difpefne. Dryd. Virg. 

Such denfe and folid ftrata arreft the afeending vapour* 
flop it at the furfece of the earth, and collecl and condenfe 
it there. Woodward's Natural Hiftory, p. iii. 

To CcndeNse. v. 71. To grow clofe and weighty 3 to with- 
draw its parts into a narrow compafs. 

T he- water falling from the upper parts of the cave, does 
prefently there condenfe into little ftones. Boyle's Sccpf Chym. 

All vapours, when they begin to condenfe and coalefce into 
fmall parcels, become firft of that bignefs whereby azure muft 
be refle&ed, before they can conftitute other colours. Newton. 

CondeNse. adj. [from the verb*] Thick 3 denfe 3 conden- 
fated 3 clofe 3 mafiy 3 weighty. 

They might be feparated without confociating into the huge 
^ condenfe bodies of planets. Bentley s Sermons. 

CondeNser. n.J. [from condenfe.] A ft rong metalline veffel, 
wherein to crowd the air, by means of a fyrinoe faftened 

„ ther «°- rnm. 

Con’de ksity. n.f [from condenfe.] The ftate of being con- 
denfed 3 condenfation 3 denfenefs ; denfity. 

CoNders. n. f [ conduire , French.] 

Such as ftand upon high places near the fea-coaft, at the 
time of herring-fifhing, to make fighs to the fifhers which 
way the fhole of herrings pafleth, which may better appear- to 
fuch as ftand upon fome high cliff, by a kind of blue colour 
that the fifh caufeth in the water, than to thofe that be in the 
Ihips. Thefe be likewife called huers, by likelihood of the 
r rench buyer, exclamure , and balkers. Camel 

^ V n ' [ coric ' e f cendre * ^ r - from defeendo , 

k To depart from the privileges of fuperiority by a voluntary 
ubmfliion 3 to link willingly to equal terms with inferiours * 
to (ooth by familiarity. 

This method carries a very humble and condefcendin ? air 
when he that inftrucls feems to be the enquirer. Waits. 

2. I o confent to do mere than mere juftice can require. 

Spain’s mighty monarch, ! 

In gracious clemency does cond fend. 

On thefe conditions, to become your friend. Dryd. Ind. Em. 


TT 1- 1 . ... J ‘ yu. I 7 ia. 

Me did not primarily intend to appoint this way ; but 


con- 


defended to it as moft accommodate to their prefect ftate. 

3. To ftoop ; to bend ; to vie.d ; to (Ubmit 

Can they think me lo broken, fo debas’d 
With corporal fervitude,- that my mind ever 
Will con defc end to fuch abfurd commands ? n/r-n 

. Nor fhall my refolution ' ^ 

Difarm itfe lf, nor condefeend to parly 
W ith foolifh hopes. p, r , 0 

CoKdesge'ndence. n.f [conMcendana French f V 
fubmiffion to a ftate of equalit] withflftdout' 1 

C °voI m CE N , DIN ?. LY - ach ■ f trom ‘He fending. j By way of 
voluntary hum.Uat.on ; byway of kindNnJkL S y 


We 
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We ccndefcendingly made Luther’s works umpires in the 
controverfy. Atterbury. 

Condescension, n.f. [from condescend ] Voluntary humilia- 
tion ; defeent from fuperiority ; voluntary fubmiffion to equa- 
lity with inferiours. 

it forbids pride and ambition, and vain glory ; and com- 
mands humility and modefty, and condefcenjion to others. Tillotf. 

Coj.irtefy and andejeenfi h is an happy quality, which never 
hills to make its way into the good opinion, and into the very 
heart, and allays the envy which always attends a high 
iiation. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Raphael, amidfl: his tendernefs, fhews fuch a dignity and 
condefcenjion in all his behaviour, as are fuitable to a fuperiour 
nature. Addifon s Speliatcr, N°. 273. 

Condesce'nsive. adj. [from condeficend . ] Courteous ; willing 
to treat with inferiours on equal terms ; not haughty ; not 
arrogant. 

CONDI'GN. adj. [ condi gnu * , Latin.] Worthy of a perfon; 
luitable; deferved ; merited: it is always ufed of fomething 
deferved by crimes. 

Unlefs it were a bloody murtherer, 

I never gave them condign punifhment. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Confider who is your friend, he that would have brought 
him to condign punifhment, or he that has faved him. Arbutbn. 
Condi'gness. n.f [from condign.'} $uitablenefs . agreeablenefs 
to deferts. Dili. 

CondEgnly. adv. [from condign.] Defervedly ; according to 
merit. Dili. 

Condiment, n.f. [ condimentum , Latin.] Seafoning; fauce ; 
that which excites the appetite by a pungent tafte. 

As for radifh and the like, they are for condiments , and not 
for nourifhment. Bacon s Natural Hifiory. 

Many things are fwallowed by animals rather for condiment , 
guft, or medicament, than any fubftantial nutriment. Brown. 
CondiscRplf.. n.f. [ condifcipulus , Lat.] A lchooltellow. 

To CONDITE. v. a. [ condb , Lat.] To pickle; to preferve 
by falts or aromaticks. 

Much after the fame manner as the fugar doth, in the con- 
ditinz of pears, quinces, and the like. G r civ s Mu fawn. 

The moll innocent of them are but like condited or 
pickled mufti rooms, which, carefully corrected, may be harm- 
lefs, but can never do good. ’Taylor’s Ru'.e of hying holy. 

CoNdite ment. n.f. [from condite.~\ A compofition or con- 
fervas, powders, and fpices in the form of an electuary. DuJ. 
CONDITION, n. f. [ condition , Fr. conditio , Latin.] 

1 . Quality ; that by which any thing is denominated good or 
bad. 

A rage, whofe heat hath this condition , 

That nothing can allay, nothing but blood. Shakcf IC. John. 

2. Attribute; accident; property. 

T he king is but a man: the violet fmells, the element 
fhews to him as to me : all his fenfes have but human con- 
ditions. Shakefpeare’s Henry V . 

It feemed to us a condition and property ot Divine Powers 
and Beings, to be hidden and unfeen to others. Bacon. 

They will be able to conferve their properties unchanged in 
palTin^ through feverai mediums, which is 'another condition of 
the rays of light. Newton’s Opt. 

3. Natural quality of the mind; temper; temperament; com- 

1 Vhe child taketh molt of his nature of the mother, befides 
fpeech, manners, and inclination, which are agreeable to the 
conditions of their mothers. Spenfcr on Ireland. 

Thebeft and founded of his time hath been but ram : now mult 
we look, from his age, t6 receive not alone the imperfections 
of long engrafted condition , but therewithal the unruly way- 
wardness rhat infirm and cholerick years* bring with them. 

Shakefpcarc' s King Lear. 

a. Moral quality ; virtue, or vice. 

Jupiter is hot and moift, temperate, modeft, honeit, ad- 
venturous, liberal, merciful, loving and faithful, that is, 
riving thefe inclinations ; and therefore thofe ancient kings, 
beautified v/ith thefe conditions , might be called there after 
limiter. MaUgb's Hijlory of the World, b. .. c. b. f. J. 

Socrates efpoafed Xantippe only for her extreme .11 coma- 

lions, above all of that fex. 
r. State; circu in dances. 

To us all. 

That feel the bruifes of the days before, 

And ItifFer the condition of thefe times 
To lay an heavy and unequal hand 

Upon our humours. . . Sh^efpeare s Henry IV. 

It was not agreeable unto the condition of Paradife and date 
of innocence. Browns Vulgai i routs, . v. ^ 

Eflimate the greatnefs of this mercy by the rendition it fi 
the Turner in, when God vouchees it to them. South s Seim 
Did we perfectly know the ftate of our own i condition, and 
what was molt proper lor us, we might have rca on to cone u e 
bur prayers not heard, if not anfwered. Wake s Preparation 
This is a principle adapted to every paffion and faculty of 
our nature, to every date and condition ot out life. v °& e7 J * 
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Some defponding people take the kingdom to be in no con- 
dition of encouraging fo numerous a breed of beggars. Swift- 
Condition ,, circumdance, is not the thing"; 

Blifs is the fame in fubject as in king. Note’s Ejfay on Mar 

6. Rank. 

I am, 'in my condition , 

A prince, Miranda. Slake fpeare’ s Tempejl. 

The king himfelf met with many entertainments, at the 
charge of particular men, which had been rarely pratri fed ’till 
then by the perfons of the bed c ndition. C.arendon, 

7. Stipulation; terms of compact:. 

Cond ■ lion ! 

What condition can a treaty find 

I* th’ part that is at mercy l Shakefpcarc s Coriolanris. 

I yield upon conditions . — We give none 
To* traitors : drike him down. Ben. f oh) f on’s Cat it ice. 

He could not defend it above ten days, and mud then fub- 
mit to the Word conditions the rebels were like to grant to his 
perfon, and to his religion. Clarendon . 

Many are apt to believe remiffon of fins, but they believe 
it without the condition of repentance. 'Baylor. 

'Thofe barh’rous pirates willingly receive 
Conditions , fuch as we are pleas’d to give. J Bailer, 

Make our conditions, with yon’ captive king. — 

Secure me but my folltarv cell ; 

’Tis all I afk him. Dryden’s Don Scbcfiian. 

S. The writing in which the terms of agreement are comprifed ; 
compact; bond. 

Go with me to a notary, feal me there t 
Your Single bond ; and in a merry Iport, 

If you repay me not on fuch a day. 

In fuch a place, fuch fum or fums as are 
Fxprefs’d in the condition , let the forfeit 
Be nominated. Shakefpearc s Merchant of V mice. 

To Condition, v. n. [from the noun ] To make terms; to 
dipulate. 

It was conditioned between Saturn and Titan, that Saturn 
fhould put to death all his male children. Raleigh’s Hijlory. 
Small towns, which dand ftiff, ’till great fhot 
Enforce them, by war’s law, condition not. Donne. 

’Tis one thing, I mud confefs, to condition for a good office, 
and another thing to do it gratis. L’ tflrahge , lab. 137. 

Conditional, adj. [from condition .] 

1. By way of dipulation ; not ablolute ; with limitations; on 
particular terms. 

For the ufe we have his exprefs commandment, for the 
effect his conditional promile ; fo that, without obedience to the 
one, there is of the other no allurance. Hooker , b. v. f. 57* 

Many feriptures, though as to their formal terms they are 
abfolute, yet as to their fenfe they are conditional. houtn. 
This dridl neceflity they fimpie call ; 

Another fort there is conditional . Dryden s Fains. 

2. In grammar and logick. Expreffing fomc condition or lup- 

podtion. ... . 

Condi'tional. n.f [from the adje£live.] A limitation. A 

word not now in ufe. 

He faid, if he were fure that young man were king Ed- 
ward’s foil, he would never bear arms againft him. T his cafe 
feems hard, both in refpect ot the conditional , and in re pe 
of the other wofds. _ Bacon * Plenty 

ConditionaLity. n.f. [from conditional.'] ■ 1 he quality o 

being conditional ; limitation by certain teims. . . 

Arid as this clear pi'opofal ot the promifes may infpn it our 
endeavours, fo is the conditionality mod efficacious to necel itate 

and engage them. .°f 

CondTtjonally. adv. [from conditional. j] 'Q certain 

limitations ; on particular terms ; on certain ftipulations. 

I here intail 

The crown to thee, and to thine heirs for ever; 

Conditionally , that here thou take an oath 
To ceafe this civil war. Shakefpcarc s Henry * P- 1 * 
A falfe apprehenfion underdands that pofitively, w ici " 
but conditionally exprefied. Browns Vulgar Lncuis, • 

We fee large preferments tendered to him, but condition • 
upon his doing wicked offices: confidence fhull hcic, ac ^° r ^ 
in.g to its office, interpofe and proteft. . 
CondiTionary. adj. [from condition.] otipulated.. 

Would God in mercy difpenfe with it as a c ™ ditlon fff 
we could not be happy without it, as a natura qu.. 1 

for heaven. _ \ ... 

To CondiTion ate. v. a. [from condition.] To mak 

ditions for; to regulate by certain conditions. ot 

That ivy arifeth hut where it may be fupported ; we ca 
aferibe the fame unto any fcience therein, whic 1 iu [>v. 
conStienates its eruption. Brown's 

Con diction ate. r.dj. [from the verb.] Eftabliflred or 

terms or conditions. . , „ufclute. 

That which is midaken to be particular an t0 

duly underdood, is genera), but conditicnate, an T n f nor ,J, 
none, who fhall not perform the condition . * 

Condi'i ioved. adj. [from cpnaitjbn.] havingqua* 
perties good or bad. 
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The dcared friend to me, the kinded man, 

The bed condition’d. Shakefpeares Merchant of Venice 

To CONDOLE, v. n. [ condoleo , Latin.] To lament wit 
thofe that are in misfortune; to exp refs concern for the mife- 
ries of others. It has with before the perfon for whole nnf- 

foi tune we profefs grief. . . , . 

Your friends would have caufe to rejoice, rather than co - 

m j . h 7qq j? 

"“i oongratulate with the republick of beafts upon this honour 
done to their king; and mull rondo's with us poor mortals, 
who, by diilance, are rendered incapable of paying our re- 
l Add, Jon's Guardian, N°. 1 18. 

To CondoTe. v.a. To bewail with another. 

I come not, Sampfon, to condole thy chance, 

- As thefe perhaps, yet wifh it had not been, 

Thouo-h for no friendly intent. Milton’s Jgonfles, L 1070. 
Why fhould our poet petition Ids for her lafe delivery, and 


Grief ; forrow 


CON 


Some three or four of you. 

Go, give him courteous conduct to this play • SbaMg '• 
A warrant by which a convoy is apponn , ) 

a du red. 

6 ' ^^^reputation is not quite laid af.de, it is 
folow, that very few think virtue and conduit o. abloWten 
ceffity for preferving it. 

To Conduct, v. a. [conduirc, trench. J * u wnv 

1. To lead; todirefl; to accompany in order to fhew t -)■ 

I fhall ftrait conduit you to a h.ll “e^wherej 


you out the right path. . _ . 

O may thv pow’r, propitious dill to me, 

Conduit my deps to find the fatal tree, 

In this deep fored. 

2. To uiher, and to attend in civility. 


Dryden’s JEn, 


afterwards condole her milcarriagc. 

Condo'lement. n.f [from condole . ] 
mourning. 

To perfevere 

In obdinate condolement , is a courfe 

Of impious dubbornnefs, unmanly grief. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Condolence, n.f [condolance, french.] The expreflion of 
grief for the forrows of another ; the civilities and meflages of 
friends upon any lofs or misfortune. 

The reader will excuie this digredion, due by way of con- 
do’ ence to my worthy brethren. Arbuth. Preface to J. Bull. 
A Condo'ler. n.f. [from condole.] One that compliments 
another upon his misfortunes. 

CondonaTion. n.f [ccndonatio,C 2 X.l\ A pardoning; a for- 
giving. Diet. 

To CONDULE. v . n. [ conduco , Lat.] To promote an end; 
to contribute ; to ferve to fome purpofe. Followed by to. 

The boring of holes in that kind of wood, and then laying 
it abroad, feemeth to conduce to make it fhine. Bac. Nat. Hijt . 

The means and preparations that may conduce unto the en- 
terprize. Bacon s Holy IB ar. 

Every man does love ar hate things, according as he ap- 
prehends them to conduce to this end, or to contradict it. ’Tillotf. 

They may conduce to farther difeoveries for compleating the 
theory of light. Newton. 

To Conduce, v.a. To conduct ; to accompany in order to 
fhew the way. In this fenfe I have only found it in the fol- 
lowing pafiage. 

He was lent to conduce hither the princels Henrietta- 
Maria. Wotton. 

Condu'cible. adj. [conducibilis, Latin.] Having the power of 
conducing ; having a tendency to promote or forward. 

To both, the medium which is moft propitious and condu- 
cive, is air. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N p . 265* 

Thofe motions of generations and corruptions, and of the 
conducibles thereunto, are wifely and admirably ordered and 
contemporated by the wife providence of the redlor of all 
tilings. Hale’s Origin cf Mankind. 

None of thefe magnetical experiments are fufficient for a 
perpetual motion, though thofe kind of qualities feem moft 
conducible unto it. Wilkins’s Math. Magic. 

Our Saviour hath enj’oined us a reafonable fervice : all his 
laws are in themfelves conducible to the temporal intereft of 
them that obferve them. Bentley s Sermons. 

Condu'cibleness. n.f [from conducible.] 1 he quality of 
contributing to any end. Dili. 

Conducive, adj. [from conduce.] That which may contribute 
to any end ; having the power of forwarding or promoting. 

An action, however conducive to the good of our country, 
t will be reprefented as prejudicial to it. Addifon s Freeholder. 

Thofe proportions of the gbod things of this life, which 
are moft confiftent with the interefts of the foul, are alfo moft 
conducive to our prefent felicity. Rogers, Serin. 2. 

Condu'civeness. n.f [from conducive.] The quality of con- 
ducing. 

I mention fome examples of the conducivenefs of the fmall- 
nefs of a body’s parts to its fluidity. Boyle's Hift. of Fluidity. 
CONDUCT. n.J. [ conduit , Fr. con and dultus, Latin.] 

1. Management; economy. 

Aoung men, in the conduit and manage of a&ions, em- 
brace more than they can hold, ftir more than they can quiet, 
and fly to the end without confideration of the means. Bacon. 
How void of reafon are our hopes and fears! 

What in th q conduct of our life appears 
So well defign’d, fo luckily begun, 

But when we have our wifh, we wifli undone ? Dryd. Juv. 

2. 1 he a£l pf leading troops ; the duty of a general. 

Conduit of armies is a prince’s art. Wafer. 

3- Convoy; efcorte; guard. 

I was aihamed to alk the king footmen and horfemen, and 
conduit for fafeguard againft our adverfaries. 1 Ffdr. viii. s 1. 

His majefty, 

Tend ring my perfon’s fafety, hath appointed 
This conduct to convey me to the Tower. Shake f Rich. Ill 
4. 1 he act of convoying or tfuardin°\ 

Vol. I. at. 


Pray,’ receive them nobly; aiid cbnduH them 
Into our prefence. Shakefpeare’s Henry \ III. 

Afcanius bids ’em be condulted in. Dryaui s /t . 

3. To manage ; as, to conduit an affair. 

4. To head an army; to order troops. , , 

ConductVtious. adj. [ condultitius , Latin.] Hired , emp o) 

for wages. . . 

TheT perfons were neither titularies nor perpetual curates, 

but perfons intirelv condultitious and rem.oveable at pleafure. 
r ' Ayliffes Parer gon. 

Conductor, n.f. [froth conduit.] 

1. A leader; one who fhews another the way by accompanying 
him. 

Shame of change, and fear of luture ill, 

And zeal, the blind conductor of the Will. Dryden . 

2. A chief ; a general. 

Who is condulior of his people 
As ’tis faid, thebaftard fon of Glt/fter. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

3. A manager ; a director. 

If he did not intirely project the union and regency, none 
will deny him to have been the chief condulior in both. Addijon. 

4. An inftrument to put up into the bladderj to direct the knife 

in cutting for the ftone. • Sjuincy. 

Conductress, n.f. [from conduit.] A woman that directs j 
dire< 5 trefs. 

Co'nduit. n.f. [ conduit , French.] 

1. A canal of pipes for the conveyance of waters ; an aqucdiicl. 

Water, in conduit pipes, can rife no higher 
Than the well-head from whence it firft doth lpring. Davies . 

This face of mine is hid 
In fap confuming winter’s drizzled friow. 

And all the conduits of my blood froze up. Shakefp ear e. 

God is the fountain of honour; atid the conduit, by which 
he conveys it to the fons of men, are virtuous and generous 
practices. South’s Sermons. 

Thefe organs are the nerves which are the conduits to con- 
vey them from without, to their audience in the brain. Lo ke. 
Wife nature likewife, they fuppofe. 

Has drawn two conduits down our nofe. Prior . 

2. The pipe or cock at which water is drawn. 

I charge and command, that the conduit run nothing but 
claret wine. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI; p. ii. 

Condupl ica'tion. n.f. [conduplicatio, Latin.] A doubling; 
a duplicate. 

Cone, n.f T» (Solan; xvk.x , &‘ IA, Arijlotle.] A folid 

body, of which the bafe is a circle, and which ends in a point. 

Co'ney. See Cony. 

To CONFALULATE. v. n. [ covfabulo , Lat.] To talk- eafily 
or carelefsly together ; to chat ; to prattle. 

Confabulation, n.f. [ confabulatio , Lat.] Eafy converfa- 
tion; chearful and carelefs talk. 

Conf a'bulatory. adj. [from confabulate ] Belonging to talk 
. or prattle. 

Confarre a'tion. n.f. [ confarreatio , Lat. from far corn.] 
'I he folemnization of marriage by easing bread together. 

By the ancient laws of Romulus, the wife was by covfar- 
reation joined to the hufband. Ayliffe’s Par ergon. 

To CO'NhLC T. v.a. \_confeHus, Latin.] To make up into 
fweetmeats ; to preferve with fugar. It feems now corrupted 
into comfit. 

Co'nfect. n. f. [from the verb.] A fweetmeat. 

ConfeLtion. n.f. [confefiio, Latin.] 

j. A preparation of fruit, or juice of fruit, with fugar ; a fwcat- 
mcat. 

Haft thou not learn’d me to preferve ? yea fo, 

That our great king himfelf doth woo me oft 
For my confetti . ns ? Shakcf care’s Cymbeline. 

I hey have in Turky and the Eaft certain confeliions , which 
they call lervets, which are like to candied conferves, and are 
made of fugar and lemons. Bacon’s Natural Hifiory. 

He faw him devour filh and flefh, fwallow w’ines and fpices, 
confeliions and fruits of numberlefs fweets and flavours. Addif 

2. An aflemblage of different ingredients ; a compofition : a 
mixture. 

Of bed things then, what world dull yield anfmim ■ 
To liken her? lhakefpcaie. 

5 Gr i'here 
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I here will be a new confetti on of mould, which perhaps 
will alter the feed. Bacons Natural Hlftory , N°. 528. 

C-ONr e c 1 ionary. n.f [from confieition. ] One whofe trade 
is to make fweetmeats. 

. 7 Myfejf, 

C. ho had the world as my con fe SI iona ry, 

1 he mouths, the tongues, the eyes, the hearts of men 
At duty, more than 1 could frame employments. SJoakeJp. 

Co N f e'ct 1 o K' f . r m. J. [from confection J One whofe trade is 
to make contentions or fweetmeats. 

Cmfcftione’ s make much ufe of whites of eggs. Bovle. 

Confederacy, n. f. [confederation, Fr. faedus, Latin.] A 
league ; a contract by which feveral perfons or bodies of men 
engage to lupport each other ; union ; engagement ; federal 
compact. 

What confederacy have you with the traitors ? Sh. K. Lear. 
Judas fent them to Rome, to make a league of amity and 
confederacy with them. 1 Mac. viii. 17. 

V irgil has a. whole confederacy againft him, and I muft en- 
deavour to defend him. Dryderis Virg. Ain. Dedication. 

• The friendfhips of the world are oft 
Confederacies in vice, or leagues of pleafure. Addifon. 

An avaricious man in office is in confederacy with the whole 
clan of his diftrict, or dependance ; which, in modern terms 
of art, is called to live and let live. Swift’s Examiner , N°. 27. 
To CON FEDERATE. v r a. [1 confcckrer , French.] To join 
in a league ; to unite ; to ally. 

They were fecretly confederated with Charles’s enemy. 

Knolles’ s Hifory of the Dirks. 

To ConfeDerate. v. n. To league; to unite in a league. 

By words men come to know one another’s minds ; by 
thofe they covenant and confederate. South’s Sermons. 

It is a confederating with him to whom the facrifice is 
offered. At ter bury. 

Confederate, adj. [from the verb.] United in league. 

For they have confulted together with one confent : they 
are confederate againff thee. Pf lxxxiii. 5. 

All the fwords 

In Italy, and her confederate arms, 

Could not have made this peace Shakefpeare’ s Coriolanus. 

While the mind of man looketh upon fecond caufes Mat- 
tered, it may fometimes reft in them, and go no farther; but 
when it beholdeth the chain of them confederate and linked 
together, it muft need fly to providence and deity. Bacon. 

Oh race confederate into crimes, that prove 
Triumphant o’er th’ eluded rage of Jove ! Pope’s Statius. 
In a confederate war, it ought to be conftdered which party 
has the deepeft fliare in the quarrel. . Swift. 

Confederate, n.f [from the verb.] One who engages 
to fupport another ; an ally. 

Sir Edmond Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 

With many more confederates , are in arms. Sh t Richard III. 

Weftill have frefti recruits in ftore. 

If our confed rates can afford us more. Dry den’s ALn. 

Confederation, n.f. [ confederation , French.] League; 
compact of mutual fupport ; alliance. 

The three princes enter into lome ftridt league and confede- 
ration amongft themfelves. Bacon s Henry VT. 

Nor can thofe confederations or defigns be durable, when 
fubjcels make bankrupt of their allegiance. King Charles. 

To CGNFF'R. v.n. [confer 0, Lat. confer er, French.] To 
difcoui fe with another upon a ftated fubjetft ; to ventilate any 
queftion by oral difeuffion ; to converie folemnly; to talk 
gra v ely together ; to compare fentiments. 

You will hear us confer of this, and by an auricular ailu- 
rance have your fatisfaction. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

Reading makes a full man, conference a ready man, and 
writing an exact man; and therefore, if a man write little, 
be had° need have a great memory ; if he confer little, he had 
need have a prefent wit ; and if he read little, he had need 
have much cunning, to feem to know that he doth not. Bacon. 

When they had commanded them to go afide out of the 
council, they conferred among themfelves. ABs, iv. 15. 

He was thought to confer with the lord Colcpeper upon the 
fubje<5! ; but had fome particular thoughts, upon which he 
then conferred with nobody. Clarendon , b. viii. 

The Chriftian princefs in her tent confers 
With fifty of your learn’d philofophers ; . 

Whom with fuch eloquence fne does perfuade, 

That they are captives to her reafons made. Dryd. Tyr. Love. 

I'o Ccnfe'r. v. a. , . 

1. To compare; to examine by comparifon with other things 

of the fame kind. . 

The words in the fth verfe, conferred with the fame words 
in the 2cth, make it manifeft. Raleigh’s, hifory of the IV oi id. 

If v/aconfer thefe obfervations with others of the like na- 
ture, we may find caufe to rectify the general opinion. Boyle. 

Pliny conferring his authors, and comparing, their works 
together, found thofe that went before tranferibed by thofe 
that followed. Browns V ulgar Err ours, b. 1. c 6. 

2. To give; tobeftow; with on before him who receives the 

gift- 


TON 

Reft to the limbs, and quiet I confer 

On troubled minds. 

J he cotifening this honour upon him would increafp 
the credit he had. _ darendm, "b. viii. 

hint ° liatlCm t0 a king, confers no royal authority upon 

rr'i . 1 1 n • • • uOUth. 

l here is not the leaf! intimation in Mripture of this nrivi- 
legc conferred upon the Roman church. Tillotfon 

Thou conferrcjl the benefits, and he receives them ; the firft 
produces love, and the laft ingratitude. Arbuth. Hijl. ofj. Bull. 

3. 1 o contribute ; to conduce. With to. 

1 he clofenefs and compaclnefs of the parts reftinn; toge- 
ther, doth much confer to the ftrength of the union. ^Glanv. 

Co nference. n.f [ conference , French.] 

1. '1 he a<ft of converfing on ferious fubje&s ; formal difeourfe ; 
oral difeuffion of any queftion. 

I fhall grow fkilful in country matters, if I have often con- 
ference with your fervant. Sidne , b. ii. 

Sometime they deliver it, whom privately zeal and piety 
moveth to be inftructors of others by conference ; fometime of 
them it is taught, whom the church hath called to the publick, 
either reading thereof, or interpreting. hooker , b. v. J 22, 

What paffion hangs thefe weights upon my tongue ! 

I cannot fpeak to her; yet fhe urg’d conference. Shakefpeare. 

2. An appointed meeting for difeuffing fome point, by perfonal 
debate 

3» Comparifon ; examination of different things by comparifon 
of each with other 

Our diligence muft fearch out all helps and furtherances, 
which fcriplures, councils, laws, and the mutual conference of 
all men’s collections and obfervations may afford. Hooker. 

1 he conference of thefe two places, containing fo excellent 
a piece of learning as this, expreffed by fo worthy a wit as 
I ully’s was, muft needs bring on pleafure to him that maketh 
true account of learning. Afchanis Scboolmafer. 

ConfeDrer. n. f. [from confer . ] 

1. He that converfes. 

2. He that beftows. 

To CONFESS. v. a. [conf offer, Fr. con ft cor confieffum, Latin] 

1. 1 o acknowledge a crime; to own a failure. 

Fie doth in fome fort confefs it. If it be confeffed , it is not 
redreffed. - Shakefpeare’ s AJerry Wives of l kind] or. 

Hitman faults with human grief confefs ; 

’Tis thou art chang’d. Prior. 

, O 

2. It has of before the thing confeffed, when it is ufed reci- 
procally. 

Confefs thee freely of thy fin ; 

For to deny each article with oath, 

Cannot remove nor choke the ftrong conception. Sh. Othello. 

3. To difclofe the ftate of the confcience to the prieft, in order 
to repentance and pardon. 

If our fin be only againft God, yet to confefs it to his mi- 
nifter may be of good ufe. Wake’ s Preparation for Death, 

4. 'ID hear the confeffion of a penitent, as a prieft. 

5. To own ; to avow; to profefs ; not to deny. 

Whofoever therefore fhall confefs me before men, him will 
I confefs alfo before my father which is in heaven; but who- 
foever fhall deny me before men, him will I alfo deny before 
my father which is in heaven. Malt. x. 32, 33. 

6. 'Fo grant ; not to difpute. 

They may have a clear view of good, great and confeffed 
good, without being concerned, if they can make up their 
happineft without it. Locke. 

7. Tofhew; to prove ; to atteft. 

Tall thriving trees confejs’d the fruitful mold ; 

The red’ning apple ripens here to gold. Pope’ s Odyffiey, b.v ii. 

8. It is ufed in a loofe and unimportant fenfe by way of intro- 
duction, or its an affirmative form of fpeech. 

I muft confejs I was rhoft pleafed with a beautiful profpecl, 
that none of them have mentioned. Addifon on Italy. 

To Confe'ss. v.n. To make confeffion; to difclofe; to re- 
veal ; as, he is gone to the priejl ti confefs. _ 

Confessedly, adv. [from confcfjed.] Avowedly; indil- 
putably. 

Labour is confeffcdly a great part of the curfe, and therefore 
no wonder if men fly from it. houtb. 

Great genius’s, like great minifters, though they are con- 
fefedly the firft in the commonwealth of letters, mull: be en- 
vyed and calumniated. PopesEffayonHoncr . 

Confe'ssion. n.f. [from confefs.] , 

1. The acknowledgment of a crime ; the difeovery of one s own 

Your engaging me firft in this adventure of the Moxa, and 
defiring the ftory of it from me, is like giving one the tor- 
ture, and then afking his confeffion , which is hard ulage. Temp e. 

2. The aeft of difburdenlng the confcience to a prieft. 

You will have little opportunity to praaile fuch a conjef 
fton , and fhould therefore fupply the want of it by a cue per- 
formance of it to God. Wake s Preparation fot ea • 

9 . Profeffion ; avowal. r rr 9 

Who, before Pontius Pilate, witneffed a goo Aconfefimf 

1 Tim. vi. 13- 

If 
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If there be one amongft the fair’ft of Greece; 

That loves hjs mi ft refs more than in confeffion. 

And dare avow her beauty and her worth, 

In other arms than herS; to him this challenge. Shakejp. 

4. A formulary in which the articles of faith are comprifed. ^ 

ConfeSsional. n.f [French.] I he feat or box in which 
the confelFor fits to hear the declarations of his penitents. 

In one of the churches I faw a pulpit and confiefjtonal, very 
finely inlaid with lapis-lazuli. Addifon s Re mat ks on Italy. 

ConfeSs ion ary. n.f [ confejfonaire , hr.] I he confefnon- 
chair or feat, where the prieft fits to hear confeffions. Did . 

Co'nfessor. n.f. [confcffcur, french.] 

1. One who makes profeffion of his faith in the face of danger. 
Fie who dies for religion is a martyr; he who (lifters for-it is 
a confeftor. 

The doctrine in the thirty-nine articles is fo orthodoxly 
fettled, as cannot be queftioned without danger to our reli- 
gion, which hath been fealed with the blood of fo many mar- 
tyrs and confefiors. Bacon s Advice to hi l Hers. 

Was not this an excellent confiefflr at leaft, it not a martyr 
in this»caufe ? Stillingfeet. 

The patience and fortitude of a martyr or confeffor lie con- 
cealed in the flourifhing times of Chriftianity. Addifon s SpcBl. 

It was the affurance of a refurrebtion that gave patience to 
the confieff'r, and courage to the martyr. Rogers, Sermon viii. 

2. He that hears confeftions, and preferibes rules and meafurcs 
of penitence. 

See that Claudio 

Be executed by nine to-morrow morning : 

Bring him his confefbr, let him be prepar’d ; 

For that’s the utmoft of his pilgrimage. Shakefpeare. 

If you find any fin that lies heavy upon you, difburthen 
yourfelf of it into the bofom of your confeffor, who ftands 
between God and you to pray for you. Taylor. 

One muft he trufted ; and he thought her fit. 

As paffing prudent, and a parlous wit : 

To this fagacious confeffor he went, 

And told her. Dry den’ s Wife of Bath. 

3. He who confeffes his crimes. DiBl. 

Confe'st. adj. [a poetical word for confeffed.] Open; known; 

acknowledged ;'not concealed ; not difputed. 

But wherefore fhould I feek, 

Since the perfidious author ftands confejl ? 

This villain has traduc’d me. Rowe’s Royal Convert. 

Confe'stly. adv. [from confejl.] Undifputahly ; evidently; 
without doubt or concealment. 

'I hey addrefs to that principle which is confeJUy predomi- 
nant in our nature. Decay of Piety. 

Confi'cient. adj. [cenficiens, Lat.] That caufes or procures ; 
effective. * DiBl. 

Co'nfidant. n. J. [confident, French.] A perfon trufted with 
private aft-airs, commonly with affairs of love. 

Martin compefed his billet-doux, and intrufted it to his 
confidant. Arbuthn&t and Pope’s Mart. Scriblerus. 

To CONCEDE, v.n [confido, Latin] To truft in; to put 
truft in. 

He alone won’t betray, in whom none will confide. Congr. 

Confidence, n f [confidentia, Latin ] 

1. Firm belief of another’s integrity or veracity ; reliance. 

Society is built upon truft, and truft upon confidence of one 
another’s integrity. iWi’t Sermons. 

Iruit in Ins own abilities or fortune; fecurity; opnofed to 
dejection or timidity. 

Alas, my lord. 

Your wifdom is confum’d in confidence .* 

Do not go forth to-day. Shakefpeare’ s Julius Cecfar. 

His times, being rather profperous than calm, had raifed 
his confidence by fuccefs. * • Bacon’s Henry VII. 

He had an ambition and vanity, and a confidence in himfelf, 
which fometimes intoxicated, and tranfported, and expofed 

him. m- 1 

Clarendon. 


2. 


3. Vitious boldnefs ; falfe opinion of his own excellencies : op- 
poled to modefty. 1 

Thefe fervent reprehenders of things eftaMiflied by publick 
authority are always confident and bold-fpirited men; but 
their confcience, for the mod part, rifeth from too much credit 

given to their own wits, for which caufe they are feldom free 
from errors. u 1 -r\ ;• 

» p., n r • r r r • v , Hooker, Dedication. 

4 ’ integrity fnC6 ^ mnCCenCe ; honeft boldne & ; firmnefs of 

unt0 thcm which have Hot the confidence of good 

M r , 2 Efid. viii. 96. 

c-nf.dence, and native righteoufnefs, 

r hor i our ' Miltons Paradfe Loll, b. ix. / me: 6 

5 * Lruft in the goodnefs of another. J 

S ^ COndemn us " ot > the " we confi- 

“*•*-** 

J. Aflure'd beyond xloubt. 

rcMvc' hc^°caii never hfi™* ^ his particular eleflion, as to 

• Hammond on Fundamentals . 


< 

e o 

1 am confident, that very much may be done towards the 
improvement of philofophy. 

2. Pofitive ; affirmative; dogmatical. 

■9. Secure of fuccefs ; without fear of ir>ifcarriage« 

Both valiant, as men defpifing death ; both confident, as un- 
wonted to be overcome. . icney. 

Douglas, and the Hot-fpur both together. 

Are confident againft the world in arms. Shakejp. Hen. i V * 
Be not confident in a plain way. Ecclus. xxxn. zi. 

People fonret how little they know, when they grow confi- 
dent upon any prefent ftate of things. South’s Sermons. 

4. Without fufpicion ; trufting without limits. 

He, true knight. 

No leffer of her honour confident,^ ^ ^ t 

Than I did truly find her, ftakes this ring. Sha! 0 Cymbeane- 

Rome, be as juft and gracious unto me, 

As lam confident and kind to thee. Shakejp. Tit. and /inch . 

5. Bold to a vice ; elated with falfe opinion of his own excel- 
lencies ; impudent. 

CoDfident. n.f. [from confide .] One trufted with fee rets. 

If ever it comes to this, that a man can fay of his confident, 
he would have deceived me, he has faid enough. South. 

You love .me for no other end, 

But to become my confident and friend 
As fuch, I keep no fecret from your Fight. Dryden s Aureng 

CoDfidently. ailv. [from confident .] 

1. Without doubt ; without fear of mifearriage. 

We (hall not be ever the lefs likely to meet with fuccefs, if 
we do not expect it too confidently. Atterimry s Sermons. 

2. With firm truft. 

'The maid becomes a youth ; no more delay 
Your vows, but look, and confidently pay. Dryden. 

3. Without appearance of doubt ; without fufpe£ting any. failure 
or deficiency ; pofitively ; dogmatically. 

Many men leaft of all know what they themfelves moft 
confidently boaft. , Ben. fohnfions Dificovcries . 

It is ftrange how the ancients took up experiments upon 
credit, and yet did build great matters upon them : the obfer- 
vation of fome of the bell of them, delivered confidently, is, 
that a veftel filled with afhes will receive the like quantity of 
water as if it had been empty ; but this is utterly untrue. 

Bacm's Natural Hiflory, N°. 34. 
Every fool may believe, and pronounce confidently ; but wife 
men will conclude firmly. South. 

CoDfidentness. n.f. [from confident.’] Favourable opinion 
of one’s own power ; affurance. Di 5 l. 

Configuration, n.f. [configuration, French.] 

1. The form of the various parts of any thing, as they are 
adapted to each other. 

The different effects of fire and water, which we call heat 
and cold, refult from the fo differing configuration and agitation 
of their particles. Glanvi le’s Scepf c. 12. 

No other account can be giveif of the different animal fe- 
cretions, than the different configuration and action of the folid 
parts. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

There is no plaftick virtue concerned in Fhaping them, but 
the configurations of the particles whereof they confift. TVcodw . 

2. The face of the horofeope, according to the afpedts of the 
planets towards each other at any time. 

To Conf/gure. v. a. [from figura, Latin.] To difpofe into 
any form. 

Mother earth brought forth legs, arms, and other members 
of the body, Mattered and diftinct, at their 
which coming together, cementing, and fo configuring them- 
felves into human lhape, made lufty men. Bentley’s Sermons. 

CONFINE, n. fi. [confinis, Lat. Jt had formerly the accent on 
the laft fyllable.] Common boundary ; border ; ec-De. 

Here in thefe confines fiily have 1 lurk’d, 

To watch the warning of mine enemies. Shakejp. Rich. III. 

You are old : 

Nature in you ftands on the very verge 
Ot her confine. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

1 he confines of the river Niger, where the negroes are, 
are Weft watered. k Bacon’ 5 Natural Hijl or y, N°. 399. 

’ Fwas ebbing darknefs, paft the noon of night. 

And Pofphor on the confines of the night. Dryd. Fables. 

I he idea of duration, equal to a revolution of the fun, is 
applicable to duration, where no motion was ; as the idea of 
a foot, taken from bodies here, to diftances beyond the confines 
of the world, where are no bodies. " Locke 

CoDfine. adj. [confinis, Latin.] Bordering upon ; beginning 
where the other ends ; having one common boundary. 

To ConfiDe. v. n. To border upon; to touch on 'different 
territories. 

Half loft, I Mek 

What readieft path leads where your gloomy bounds 
Cmfine with heav’n. Mltm’s Paradfe Loft, h. ii. /. q 75 ; 

Full in the midft of this created fpace, 

. heav ’’ 1 ' ear 'h, and Ikies, there ftands a place 

Ccnfmng on all three . D dm% 

To Confine, v.a. [conf.ner,Ys. confinis, Latin.] 

1. 1 o bound ; 'to limit. 




?{ lo {but Up; to imprifon; to immure; to reftrain within 
certain limits. 

HI not over the threfhold. 

by, you confine yourfelf moll: unreafonably : come, you 

mutt go vifit the good lady. Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus . 

I had been 

As broad and gen’ral as the cafing air ; 

But now I’m cabbin’d, cribb’d, confin'd , bound in 
To faucy doubts. Shakef care's Macbeth . 

3'. To reftrain ; to tie up to. 

He is to confine himfelf to the compafs of numbers, and the 
flavery of rhime. Dryden. 

Confi'neless. adj. [from confine.] Boundlefs ; unlimited; un- 
bounded ; without end. 

Black Macbeth 

Will feem as pure as fnow, and the poor ftate 
Efteem him as a lamb, being compar’d 
With my confinelefs harms. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Confinement, n.f. [from confine.] Imprifonment ; incar- 
ceration ; reftraint of liberty. 

Our hidden foes, 

Now joyful from their long confinement rofe. Dryd Virgil. 
The mind hates reftraint, and is apt to fancy itfelf under 
confinement , when the fight is pent up in a narrow compafs. 

Addifon' $ Spectator , N A 412. 
As to the numbers who are under this reftraint, people do 
not feem fo much furprifed at the confinement of fome as the 
liberty of others. Addifon s Freeholder, N°. 16. 

Confi'ner. n.f [from confine .] 

1. A borderer; one that lives upon confines; one that inhabits 
the extreme parts of a country. 

The fenate hath ftirr’d up the confiners. Shakef. Cymbeiine. 
Happy confiners you of other lands, 

That £hift your foil. Daniel's Civil War. 

1 . A near neighbour. 

T hough gladnefs and grief be oppofite in nature, yet they 
are fuch neighbours and confiners in art, that the leaft touch 
of a pencil will tranflate a crying into a laughing face. JVotton. 
3. One which touches upon two different regions. 

The participles or confiners between plants and living crea- 
tures, are ftich as have 110 local motion ; fuch as oyfters Bacon. 
Confi'nity. n.f. [ confinitas, Latin.] Nearnefs; neighbour- 
hood. Did. 

To CONFER M. v. a. [con fir mo, Latin.] 

1. To put paft doubt by new evidence. 

The teftimony of Chrift was confirmed in you. 1 Cor. i. 6. 

Whilft all the ftars, that round her burn, 

And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And fpread the truth from pole to pole. Addifon s Spectator. 

2 . To fettle ; to eftablifh either perfons or things. 

I confirm thee in the high priefthood, and appoint thee 
ruler. 1 Mac. xi. 57. 

Confirm the crown to me and to mine heirs. Sh. Henry VI. 

3. To fix ; to radicate. 

Fernelius never cured a confirmed pox without it. Wifeman . 

4. To complete ; to perfect. 

He only liv’d but ’till he was a man ; 

The which no fooner had his prowefs confirm'd , 

But like a man he died. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

5. To {Lengthen by new folemnities or ties. 

That treaty, fo prejudicial, ought to have been remitted 
rather than confirmed. Swift. 

6. To admit to the full privileges of a Chriftian, by impofition 
of hands. 

Thofe which are thus confirmed , are thereby fuppofed to be 
fit for ad million to the facrament. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
Conformable, adj. [from confirm.] That which is capable 
of inconteftible evidence. 

It may receive a fpurious inmate, as is confirmable by many 
examples. Brown s V ulgar Errours , b . iii. c. 1 7* 

Confirmation, n.f [from confirm.] 

1 . The a<ft of eftablilhing any thing or perfon ; fettlement ; 
eftabliftiment. 

Embrace and love this man. 

With brother’s love I do it. — 

-And let heav’n 


2. 


Witnefs how dear I hold this confirmation ! Skak. Hen. VIII. 
Evidence by which any thing is afeertained ; additional 

proof. , , 

A falfe report hath 

Honour’d with confirmation your great judgment. Shakef}). 
The fea-captains anfwered, that they would perform his 
command; and, in confirmation thereof, pronufed not to o 
any thing which befeemed not valiant men. Knolles s Hijiory. 

Proof ; convincing teftimony. 

Wanting frequent confirmation in a matter fo confirmable, 

their affirmation carrieth but flow perfuafion. # /Lwcw. 

The arguments brought by Chrift for the confirmation of his 
doctrine, were in themfelves fufficient. South-s Sermons. 

An ecclefiaftical rite. 


What is prepared for in catechifing, is, in the next place, 
performed by confirmation ; a moft profitable ulage of the 
church, tranferibed from the pra&ice of the apoftles, which 
coiififts in two parts: the child’s undertaking, in his own 
name, every part of the baptifmal vow, (having firft approved 
himfelf to underftand it) ; and to that purpofe, that he may 
more folemnly enter this obligation, bringing fome godfather 
with him, not now (as in baptifm) as his procurator to un- 
dertake for him, but as a witnefs to teftify his entering this 
obligation. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

ConfiRma'tor. n-.fi [from confirmo , Latin.] An attefler; 
he that puts a matter paft doubt. 

There wants herein the definitive confirmatory and teft of 
things uncertain, the fenfe of man. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ConfEr matory. adj. [from confirm.] Giving additional 
teftimony ; eftablilhing with new force. 

ConfiRmedness. n.J. [from confirmed.] Confirmed ftate: 
radication. 


If the difficulty arife from the confirmednefs of habit, e.very 
refiftance, as it weakens the habit, abates the difficulty. 

Decay of Piety. 

ConfErmer. n.f. [from confirm.] One that confirms; one 
that produces evidence or ftrength ; an attefter; an efta- 
blilher. 

Be thefe fad fighs confirmers of thy words ? 

Then fpeak again. Sbakefpeare's King John. 

The oath of a lover is no ftronger than the word of a 
tapfter : they are both the confirmers of falfe reckonings. Shak. 

Confi'scable. adj. [from confifcate.] Liable to forfeiture. 

To CONFI'SCATE. v. a. [con fife are, corfijquer , i. e. in publicum 
addicere , from fifeus , which originally lignifieth a hamper, 
pannier, bafket, or freil ; but metonymically the emperor’s 
treafure, becaufe it was anciently kept in fuch hampers. Coiuel.] 
To transfer private property to the prince or publick, by way 
of penalty for an offence. 

It was judged that he ftiould be banilhed, and his whole 
eftate confifcated and feized, and his houfes pulled down. Bacon . 

Whatever fifh the vulgar fry excel. 

Belong to Caefa/, wherefoe’er they fwim, 

By their own worth corf fated to him. Dryd. Juv. Sat. iv. 

Confiscate, adj. [from the verb.] Transferred to the pub- 
lick as forfeit. 

Thy lands and goods 

Are, by the laws of Venice, confijcate 

Unto the ftate of Venice. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Confiscation, n.f [from confifcated] The aeft of uanfteir- 
ing the forfeited goods of criminals to publick ufe. 

It was in every man’s eye, what great forfeitures and esnfif- 
cations he had at that prefent to help himfelf. Bacon's H. V II. 

Co'nfitent. n.f. [ confitens , Latin.] One confeffing ; one 
who confeffes his faults. 

A wide difference there is between a meer confitent and a 
true penitent. Decay of Piety. 

Co'nfiture. n.f [French, from confedura , Latin.] A fweet- 
meat ; a confedfion. 

It is certain, that there be fume houfes wherein confitures 
and pies will gather mould more than in others. Bacon. 

We contain a confiture houfe, where we make all ftveet- 
meats, dry and moift, and divers pleafant wines. Bacon. 

To Coni- Ex. v. a. [configo Latin.] To fix down; to 

faften. 

As this is true, 

Let me in fafety raife me from my knees; 

Or elfe, for ever be confixed here, 

A marble monument ! Shakefp. Meafure for Meafurt. 

Confla'grant. adj. [confagrans, Latin.] Burning toge- 
ther ; involved in a general fire. 

* Then raife 


From the confiagrant mafs, purg’d and refin’d. 

New heav’ns, new earth. Miltons P aradife Loft, b. xu. 

Conflagration, n.f [ confiagratio , Latin.] 

1. A general fire fpreading over a large fpace. # . 

The opinion deriveth the complexion from the deviation of 
the fun, and the conflagration of all things under Phaeton. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. vi. c . 10. 

Next o’er the plains, where ripen’d harvefts grow. 

The running conflagration fpreads below. Addifi Ovid s Met. 

Mankind hath had a gradual increafe, notwithftanding what 
floods and conflagrations , and the religious profeffion of celi- 
bacy, may have interiupted. Bentleys ermons. 

2. It is generally taken for the fire which {hall confume t is 
world at the confummation of things. 

ConflaTion. n.f. [ conflatum , Latin.] 

1. The aCl of blowing many inftruments together. 

The fweeteft and beft harmony is, when every part or in- 
ftrument is not heard by itfelf, but a conflation of them all. 

Bacon's Natural Hijiory, , N°. 225 - 

2. A calling or melting of metal. 

ConfleRure. n.f. [ cGnfiexura , Latin.] A bending or turni ^ 

To CONFLICT, v.n. [confligo, Lat.] Toftrive; toconteit, 
to fight; to ftruggle ; to contend; to encounter; to engage. 
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Bare unhoufed trunks 

to the ccnjii im S dements expoled, } 

An fwer meer nature. 

You fhall hear under the earth a horrible thundering of fire 
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Nature is very confonant and conformable to nerleii. Ag i£- 

- at genius, with many lapte, art. 


conformable , in w 

dutv. 


tion 


Hooker , b, iv. Jed. 

Such fnirituai delufions are reformed by a evgonnabh dev*- 
, and the well-tempered zeal of the true Clirntian fpiiit. 

5 S Vratt s Sermons. 


. SffSgZ. a true and humble wife, , 

withered difficulties, in hopes of a nu^nt) 1 t*v ar J ^ ^ time to your will conformable. Shakefpeates.Htn.. ■ - 

Lafh’d into foam, the fierce confiding hi uie kingdoms of the earth to yield themfelves willing./ 

Seems o’er a thoufand raging waves to burn. Thomfi 11 into . £ » hatever ^ be * required,, it was their 

A Conflict. n.J. [ coufidus , Latin. J 
* A violent coll if ton j or oppofition or two fubitances. 

Pour dephlegmed fpirit of vinegar upon fait of tartar, and 
there will be fuch a conflict or ebullition, as if there were lcarce 
two more contrary bodies in nature. _ Boyle s Sccpt. Cbyn. 

2. A combat; a light between two. It is feldoni ufed of a ge- 
neral battle. . 

The h chiefs con fid with the. giant ftout, _ 

Wherein captiv’d, of life or death he {food in doubt. 

Fairy Sjucen, b. i. can. 7. Jlan%. 20. 

It is my father’s face, _ 

Whom in this con fid I unawares have kill’d. Shak. IE V I. 

7. Conteft; ftrife; contention. . 

There is a kind of merry war betwixt figmor Benedick and 
her : they never meet but there’s a fkirmilh of wit between 
• them. — Alas! he gets nothing by that. In our la, ft conflict, 
four of his five wits went halting oft. Sbakejpea/ e. 

4. Struggle; agony; pang. , r t 

No affurance touching vi< 5 lories can make pielent conflicts 
fo fweet and eafy, but nature will {hull and fiirinK from tiieni. 

Hooker , b. v. Jed. 48. 

If he attempt this great change, with what labour and con- 
fid niuft he accomplifh it? Rogers s Sermon. 

He perceiv’d 

TIE unequal conflid then 5 as angels look 
On dying faints. I homfou’s Summer, l. 1190. 

Confluence, n.f. [conjluo, Latin.] 
j. The junction or union of feveral ftreams. 

You fee this confiucn e, this great flood of vifiters. Shakef. 

Nimrod, who ulurped dominion over the reft, fat down 
in the very confluence of all thofe rivers which watered Para- 
dife. Raleigh's Hijiory of the JVorld. 

Bagdct is beneath the confluence of Tigris and Euphrates. 

Brerewood on Languages. 

In the veins innumerable little rivulets have their confluence 
into the great vein, the common channel of the blood, uentley. 

2. The act of crowding to a place. 

You had found by experience the trouble of all men’s con- 
fluence, and for all matters, to yourfelf. Bacon s Adv. to Villiers. 

3. A concourfe ; a multitude crouded into one place. 

This will draw a confluence of people from all parts of the 
country. Temple. 

CONFLUENT, adj. [< onfuens , Lat.] Running one into an- 
other ; meeting. 

At length, to make their various currents one. 

The coilgregated floods together run : 

CO o 

'Thefe confluent ftreams make fome great river’s head, 

By {lores ftill melting and descending fed. Elachn. Creation. 

Co' N flux. n.J. [confluxio, Latin.] 

1. J he union of feveral currents ; concourfe. 

Fie quickly, by the general conflux and concourfe of the 
whole people, ftreightened his quarters. Clarendon, b. viii. 

2. Crowd; multitude colledled. 

To the gates call round thine eye, and fee 
What conflux ifliimg forth, or ent’ring in. Milt. Par. Reg. 

Confo'rm. adj. [conformis, Latin. J Aftuming the fame form ; 
wearing the fame form ; rcfembling. 

Variety of tunes doth dilpofe the fpirits to variety of paf- 
fions conform unto them. Ba oil's Natural Hijiory, b. x. 

I o CONKER M. v. a. [conflormo, Latin.] To reduce to the 
like appearance, fhape, or manner with fomething elfe. 

Then followed that moft natural effect of conforming one’s 
fell to that which file did like. Sidney, b. ii. 

1 ne apoftles did conform the Chriftians as much as might 
be, according to the pattern ol the Jews. Hooker , b. iv. fi.11. 

Demand ot them wherefore they conform not themfelves 
unto the order of the chinch ? Hooker, b. iii. 

I o Confo'rm. v.n. To comply with ; to yield to. 

Among mankind fo few there are. 

Who will conform to philofophiek fare. Dryden j tin. Juv. 

Con'fo rma i:le. adj. [ i iom conform.] 

1. Having the lame form ; ufing the fame manners ; agreeing 
either in exterior or moral characters ; fimilar ; reifemblino-. ° 

1 he Ceutiles were not made conformable unto the Jews, 
in that which was necelTarily to ceale at the coining of Chrift! 

. , Ho-.kcr, hive. fed. n. 

2. it lias iometimes to before that with which there is aorec- 

ment. ° 

He gives a reafon conformable to the principles. Arbuthnot. 

3. Sometimes with. 

} .* le Figments of Sappho give us a tafte of her way of 
writing, perfectly conformable • with that character we find of 

n r • it Addifon' s Sped at or, Na 222. 

4. Agieeacle ; fuitable; not oppofite; confiftent. 

Vol. I. 
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Conformably, adv. [from conformable.] With conformity 

agreeably ; iuitablv. . . . 

"So a man obferve the agreement of his own lmagmatio 

and talk conformably, it is all certainty. _ . fwrr 

I have treated of the lex conformably to this definition. Aw J. 
Conformation. n.J. [French ; tonflormatio, Latin.] 

1. The form of things as relating to each other; the par- 

ticular texture, and confiftcnce ot the parts ol a boov, an 
their dilpofitidii to make a whole; as, light of different co- 
lours is refled eel from bodies according to their different confor- 
mation. . . 

Varieties are found in the different natural fhapes, ot the 
mouth, and feveral conformations of the organs. Homer s hlem. 

Where there happens to be fuch a ftrudt.ure and conflonria- 
tion of the earth, as that the fire may pals freely unto thefe 
{piracies, it then readily gets out. JVoodward s Nett. Hijloiy. 

2. The act of producing luitablenefs, or conformity to any 
thing. 

Virtue and vice, fin and hohnefs, and the conformation of 
our hearts and lives to the duties ol true religion and mora- 
lity, are thing- of more confcquence than the furniture ot 
underftanding. Watts. 

ConfoRmist. n.f. [from conform.] One that complies 
with the worfhip of the church of England ; not a diil’enter. 
ConfoRmity. n. f. [from conform.] 

1. Similitude; refcmblance ; the ftate of having the' fame cha- 
racter of manners or form. 

By the knowledge of truth, and exercife of virtue, man; 
amongft the creatures of this world, afpireth to the greateft 
conformity with God. Hooker , b. i. fled. 5. 

Judge not what is beft 

By pleafure, though to nature feeming meet ; 

Created as thou art to nobler end, 

Holy and pure, conformity divine ! Milton' s Paradifc Loft . 
Space and duration have a great conformity in this, that they 
arc juftly reckoned amongft our fimple ideas. Locke. 

This metaphor would not have been fo general, had there 
hot been a conformity between the mental tafte and the fenfltive 
tafte. Addifon' s Sped a toy N°. 400. 

2. It has in fome authors with before the model to which the 
conformity is made. 

The end of all religion is but to draw us to a conformity with 
God. Decay of Piety . 

3. In fome to. 

We cannot be otherwife happy but by our conformity to 
God. Hlotfon. 

Conformity in building to other civil nations, hath dilpofed 
us to let our old wooden dark houfes fall to decay. Graunt . 

4. Conliftencv. 

Many inftances prove the conformity of the effay with the 
notions of Hippocrates. Arbuthnot cn Aliments . 

Confort aTion. n.f. [from conforto, a low Latin word.’i 
Collation of ftrength ; corroboration. 

For corroboration and confortation, take fuch bodies as are 
ol aftringent quality, without manifeft cold. Bacons Nat. Hijl. 
Y o CONKYUND. v.a. [confShdre, Fr. confundo, Latin.] 

1. lo mingle things fo that their feveral forms or natures can- 
not be difeerned. 

Let us go down, and there confound their language, that 
they may not underftand one' another’s fpeech. Gen. xi. 7. 

2. lo perplex; to compare or mention without due dil- 
tinCiion. 

A fluid body and a wetting liquor are wont, becaufe they 
agree in many things, to be confounded. Boy'e'sHifl. of Fluidify. 

i hey who ftrip not ideas from the marks men ufe for them, 
but confound them with words, mull have endlefs difpute. Locke. 

3. 1 o diilurb the apprehenfion by indiftinCl words or notions. 

I am yet to think, that men find their fimple ideas agree, 
though, in difeourfe, they confound one another with different 
names. L r ckc 

4. To throw into confirmation ; to perplex: to terrifv • to 

amaze ; to aftonifh ; to ftupify. ^ 5 

So fpake the foil of God ; and Satan ftood 
A while as mute, confounded what to fay. Milt. Par. Rer. 

Now with furies lurrounded, 6 

Defpaj ring, confounded, 

He trembles, he glows, 

Amidft Rhodope’s fnows. c. r •/• 

5. To deftroy j to overthrow. P * &U Cii,Ua ‘ 

5 H J,et 
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M thdr ?ower and 

The gods co) found thee ! do’ ft thou hold there ftill ? Shak 

Cc iefi‘n K!,KU ' tarM 'P- a fj- [ftom confound.} Hutcfui; de- 
laoie , enormous ; odious : a low cant word. 

A mo A co) founded reafon for his brutifti conception. Grew . 

cll 5 I have heard another ftory, 

He was a moft confounded Tory ; 

And grew, or he is much bely’d, 

Extremely dull before he dy’d. Swift 

C f,° U NI ; EDL Y * ffo [from confounded .] Hatefully ; ffiaijiel 
lujy . a low or ludicrous word. 

You are confounded y given to fquirting up and down, and 
chattering. L’E/i - 

Tliy (peculations begin to fmell confoundedly of woodland 
meadows. Uddi/on’s Spectator, N°. nr. 

Oonfoukdkr n.f. [from confound.] He who diflurbs, per- 
^ plexes, terrifies, ordeftroys. 

Confraternity n.f [from con and fratern/tas, Latin.] A 

brotherhood; a body of men united for feme religious 
pu rpole. ° 

YV c find three days appointed every year to be kept, and 
a confraterwtj, eftablifhed for that purpofc with the laws of it. 

St i ling feet s Defence cf the Difcourfe on Rom. Idol. 
Cokfrica TIOV. n.J. [from con and frieo, Lat.] The aft of 
rubbing againft any thing. 

h hath been reported,^ that ivy hath grown out of a ftaa’s 
orn ; which they fuppofe did rather come from a confricatton 

T iyISS thp than from horn itfelf. Bacon. 
1° CON b RON I . v. a. [confronter, French.] 

I. I o ftand againft another in full view ; to face, 
f jc /poke, and then confronts the bull ; 

And on his ample forehead, aiming full, 

The deadly ftroke defeended. ° Dryden’s Virg. Mn. 
2 ’ ® nand face to face, in oppofition to another. 

Ve began to lay his unkindnefs unto him : he feeing him- 
felf confronted by fo many, went not to denial, but to juftify 
his cruel falfhood. Sidney, b. ii 

, in tfiefe two things the Eaft and Weft churches did inter- 
changeably both confront the Jews and concur with them. 

Hooker , b. i. feft. i r. 
Flood hath bought blood, and blows have anfwer’d blows, 
tiength match d with ftrength, and power confronted power. 

. . Shakefpeard s King "John. 

Bellona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof. 

Confronted him with felf comparifons, 

Point againft point rebellious, arm ’gainft arm. Shak. Macb. 

?. I o oppofe one evidence to another in open court. 

4 * 1 o compare one thing with another. 

Y hen I confront a medal with a verfe, I only fhewyou the 
fame defign executed by different hands. Addifon on Medals . 
Confrontation, n.f [French.] The act of bringing 
two evidences face to face. 

^ U'SE. v. a. [corf ifus, Latin.] 

1. 1 o diforder ; to difperfe irregularly. 

2. 1 o mix, not feparate. 

3- 1 ® perplex, not diftinguifh ; to obfeure. 

Wc may have a clear and diftinct idea of the exiftence of 
many things, though our ideas of their intimate effences and 
caufes are very confufed and obfeure. Watts’s Logick. 

4. To hurry the mind. 

Confus’d and fadly {he at length replies. Pope’s Statius. 
Con fu'sedly. adv. [from confufed.'] 

1. In a mixed mafs ; without feparation. ^ 

1 hefe four nations arc every where mixt in the Scriptures, 
becaufe they dwelt confufedly together. Raleigh’s Hijiory. 

2. Indiftihdily ; one mingled witli another. 

i h’ inner court with horror, noife and tears, 

Coffus’dly fill’d ; the women’s fhrieks and cries 
I he arched vaults re-echo. Denham. 

On mount Vefuvius next he fix’d his eyes. 

And faw the fmoaking tops confus’dly rife ; 

A hideous ruin ! Addfon’s Remarks on Italy. 

I viewed through a prifm, and faw th.m moft confufedly de- 
fined, fo that I could not diltinguifli their fmaller parts from 
one another. Newton’s Opt. 

Heroes and heroines fliouts confusedly rife, 

And bafe and treble voices ftrike the Ikies. Pope. 

3. Not clearly ; not plainly. ( 

He confufedly and obfeurely delivered his opinion. Clarendon. 

4. I umultuoufly ; haftily ; not deliberately ; not exaclly. 

The propriety of thoughts and words, which are the hid- 
den beauties of a play, are but confufedly judged in the vehe- 
mence of action. Dryden’s Dedicat. to the Span if) Fryar. 

Confu sedness. n.f [from cm fifed.] Want of diftin&nefs ; 
want of clearnefs. 

Flithcrunto tbefe titles of honour carry a kind of confufed- 
nefs , and rather betokened a futceftive office than an eftablifhed 
dignity. Car civ’s Survey of Cornwal. 

The caufe of the confufednefs of our notions, next to natural 
inability, is want of attention. Norris. 

CoNFUklON". n. J. [from eenfife ] 

1 Irreguiaf mixture ; tumultuous medly-j -diforder. 
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God, only wife, to punifh pride of wit 
Among men’s wits hath this confufon wrought • 

p v A f S the P r °ud tow’r, whofe points the effiuds did hit 
Ly tongues confufon was to ruin brought. n 5 • 

2. Finn ult. 0 Davies. 

G od is not a god of fedition and c 6 nf„f W n, hut of order and 


of peace. 


IIoo 


'ker. 


P refuce. 


1 his is a happier and more comely time/ 

1 han when thefe fellows ran about the ftreets 

C, 

I he confufon of two different ideas, which a cuftomarv 
connexion of tnem in their minds hath made to them almoft 

one, fibs their head with falfe views, and their reafonings with 
falfe confequences. /[., 

4. Overthrow ; deftruefion. 

The ftrength of their illufion, 

r a 7 , haI1 .. draW him j to his confufon. Shalefpearis Macbeth. 

5. Aftonifhment ; diftra&ion of mind ; hurry of ideas. 
Confufon dwelt in ev’ry face. 

And fear in ev’ry heart, 

• When waves on waves, and gulphs in gulphs, 

O ercame the pilot’s art- " Spectator , N°, 480. 

Confu table, adj. [from confute ] Poffxble to be difproved • 
poflible to be {hewn falfe. J 

At the laft day, that inquifitor {hall not prefent to God a 
bundle of calumnies, or confi, table accufations j but yvill offer 
unto his omnifcience a true lift of our tranfgreffioris. ‘ Brown. 
Confutation, n.f [confutatio, Latin.] 4 'he a£l of con- 
lUtirigj difproof. 

^ ° ^ v \ a ' [ c °hfito y Latin.] To convidt of erroir 

or fallhood ; to difprove. 

He could on either fide difpute ; 

Confute, change hands, and ftill confute. Hudibras. 

h 01 a to doubt whether there be any liell, and there? 
upon to live as if there were none, but, when he dies, tofinil 
himfelf in the flames, mull be the height of woe. South. 

CO NGL. n.f [conge, French.] 

1 . A£f of reverence; bow; courtefy. 

I he captain falutes you with conge profound, 

And your ladyfhip curt’iies half way to the ground. Swift. 

2. Leave ; farewel. 

So, courteous conge both did give and take, 

With right hands plighted, pledges of good will. Fairy ^u. 
To Co nge. v. n. [from the noun.] To take leave. 

I have ccngeed with the duke, and done my adieu with his 
nea ] Yk Shakcfpearc s All’ s well that ends well. 

CODGh D’ELIRE is French; and fignifies, in common law, 
the king’s permiftion royal to a dean and chapter, in time of va- 
cation, to chufe a bifhop. The king, as fovereign patron of 
all archbiftiopricks, bifhopricks, and other ecclefiaftical bene- 
fices, had, in ancient times, the free appointment of all ec- 
clefiaftical dignities; inverting them firft per baculum lA an- 
nulum, and afterwards by his letters patent. In procefs cf 
time he made the eledlion over to others, under certain forms 
and conditions ; as, that they {hould, at every vacation, before 
they chufe, demand of the king a conge d’elirc, that is, licence 
to proceed to election. ° Cswel. 

A woman, when { lie has made her own choice, for form’s 
fake, fends a conge d’elire to her friends. Speilatcr , N J . 474 . 

Conge, n.f. [In architecture.] A moulding in form of a quar- 
ter round, or acavetto, which f'erves to feparate two members 
from one another : fuch is that which joins the fhaft cf the 
column to the cincture. Chambers. 

To CO NGE' A L. v.a, [congelo, Latin.] 

1 . To turn, by froft, from a fluid to a folid ftate. 

What more miraculous thing may be told, 

1 han ice, which is congeal’d with fcnfelefs cold, 

Should kindle fire by wonderful device ? Spenfr. 

In whofe capacious womb 

A vapoury deluge lies, to fnow congealed. Thonfon’s Whiter. 

2. To bind or fix, as by cold. 

Oh, gentlemen, fee! fee, dead Henry’s wounds 
Open their congeal’d mouths, and bleed afrefh. Shak. R. III. 

Too much fadnefs hath congeal’d your blood. Shakefpeare. 

To Con ge’al. -v. n. 4 o concrete ; to gather into a mafs by 
cold. 

When water congeals, the furface of the ice is fm ooth and 
level, as the iurface of the water was before. Burnet’s Theory. 

Concealment, n.f. [from congeal.'] The clot formed by 
congelation ; concretion. 

Enter the city, dip your wives, your friends ; 

Tell them your feats, whilft they with joyful tears 
Wafh the congealment from your wounds. Sh. Ant. and Chop. 

Cong e'l able. adj. [from congeal.] Sufceptible of congela- 
tion ; capable of lofing its fluidity. 

1 he confiftencies of bodies are very divers: denfe, rare, 
tangible, pneumatical, fixed, hard, foft, congelablc , not eon- 
gelablc , liquefiable, not liquefiable. Bacon, N°. . 

The chymifts define fait, from feme of its properties, to be 
a body fixable in the fire, and congelablc again by cold into 
brittle glebes or crvftals. Arbntknot on Aliments. 

Congela'tiQS. 


/ 
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Cong e l a'ticn. n. [. [from congeal . ] 

1. Act of turning fluids to folids. 

The capillary tubes are obftruefed either by outward com- 
preffioii or congelation of the fluid. Arbnihnot on Aliments'. 

There are ' congelations of die redundant water, precipita- 
tions, and many other operations. Arbuthnot on Air. 

2. State of being congealed, or made folid. 

Many waters and fprings will never freeze ; and many 
parts in rivers and lakes, where there are mineral erruptions, 
will ftill perfift without congelation. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

CONGENER, n. f. [Latin J Of the fame kind or nature. 

' The cherry-tree has been often grafted on the laurel, to 
which it is a congener. Miller. 

Con ge n 1 Rous. adj. [congener, Latin.] Of the fame kind ; 
arifing from the fame original. 

Thole bodies, being of a congenerous nature, do readily re- 
ceive the impreilions of their nature. Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 

From extreme and lading colds proceeds a great run of 
apoplexies, and other congenerous difeafes. Arbuthnot on Air. 

ConcjFnerousness. n.f. [from congenerous.] The quality of 
being from the fame original ; belonging to . the fame 
clafs. Dili. 

CONGENIAL, adi. [con and genius, Lat.] Partaking of the 
fame genius ; kindred ; cognate. 

He fprung, without any help, by a kind of congenial com- 
pofure, as we may term it, to the likeacfs of our late fove- 
reign and mailer. JVotton. 

You look with pleafure on thofe things which are fome- 
what congenial, and of a remote kindred to your own con- 
ceptions. Dryden’s Dedication of Juvenal. 

&mit with the love of After arts we came, 

And met congenial, mingling flame with flame. Pope's Epif. 

He acquires a courage, and itiffnefs of opinion, not at all 
congenial with him. Swift on the Diffentions in Athens and Rome. 

Congeniality, n.f [from congenial.] Participation of the 
fame genius ; cognation of mind. 

Conge'nialness. n.f. [from congenial.] Cognation of mind. 

CongeLitE; adj. [congenitus, Latin.] Of the fame birth; 
born with another ; connate ; begotten together. 

Many conclufions of moral and intellectual truths, feem, 
"upon this account, to be congenite with us, connatural to us, 
and engraven in the very frame of the foul. Elale’s Origin. 

Did we learn an alphabet in our embryo-ftate ! And how 
comes it to pafs, that we are not aware of any fuch congenite 
apprehenfions ? G lanvi lie’ s Seep f c. 5. 

Co'nger. n.f [congrus, Latin.] The fea-eel. 

Many fifh, whofe fliape and nature are much like the eel, 
frequent both the fea and frefli rivers ; as the mighty conger , 

_ taken often in the Severn. Walton s Amler. 

Conge ries. n.J. [Latin.] A mafs of ftnall bodies heaped up 
together. 

^ 1 he air is nothing but a congeries or heap of fmall, and, 
ior the moft part, of flexible particles, of feveral fizes, and 
of all kinds of figures. Boyle 

1 o CONGE'S 1 . v. a. [ congerc , congcjhim , Lat.] To heap up; 
to gather together. 

CongeVi ihle. adj. [from congef.] That may be heaped 

P up , ' . Didt. 

Congestion, n.f [congef 10, Latin.] 

A collection of matter, as in ubfeefies and tumours. Duincy 

Congef ion is then fifid to be the caufq of a tumour, when 
the growth of it is flow, and without pain. TVifman. 

Co ngiarv. n.f [corgi arimn, from coughs, a meafure of cornj 
Fat ] A gift diftributed to the Roman people or foldierv 
originally in corn, afterwards in money. " ’ 

V C < / e n° n t ' lem t ^ e cm P eror and general officers, {landing- 
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roiinc! 


To ConcLo'be. v.a. [ conglo'o, Lat.] To gather into a 

mafs; to confclidate in a ball. 

Then he founded, then eorgloVd 
Like things to like. Milton’ s Paradije Lof, b. vii. *. 239 " 

For all their centre found, 

Flung to the goddefs, and coher’d around : 

Not clofer, orb. in orb congldb’d, are feen 

The buzzing bees about their duflev queen. Pope’s DlihciaL 

To CongLo'be. u. n. To coalefce into a round mafs. 

T hither they 

Hafted with glad precipitance, up-roi!’d 

As drops on duft ccnghiing from the dry. Milton s Par . Lof . 

To CONGLOMERATE . v. a. [conglon.ero, Lat.] To gather 
into a ball, like a ball of thread; to inweave into a round 
mafs. 

The liver is one great conglomerated "Hud, compofecl of in- 
numerable fmall glands, each of which confifteth of foit 
fibres, in a diftinct or feparate convolution. Grew’ s Cofnol. 

Conglo'mer ate. adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Gathered into a round ball, fo as that the conftituent parts 
aiid fibres are diftin£t. 

Fluids are feparated in the liver, and the other conglobate 
and conglomerate glands. Cheyne’ s Phil. Prin . 

2. Collected ; twifted together. 

The beams of light, when they are multiplied and conglo - 
merate , generate heat. Bacon’s Natural Hijhry, N u . 207. 

Conglomeration, n.f. [from conglomerate.] 

1 . Collection of matter into a loofe ball. 

2. Intertexture; mixture. 

1 'he multiplication and congl.meration of founds doth gene- 
rate rarefaction of the air. Bacon’s Natural Hijhry. N°. 267. 

To CONGLU'TINATE. v.a. [ ebnglutino, Latin.] To ce- 
ment ; to reunite ; to heal wounds. 

To Conglu'tinate. v n. To coalefce; to unite by the in- 
tervention of a callous. 

Co n g l u t 1 n a ' t 1 o n . 7 i. f. [from conglutinate ] The aft of 
uniting wounded bodies ; reunion ; healing. 

The caufe is a temperate conglutination ; for both bodies are 
clammy and vifeous, and do bridle the deflux of humours to 
the hurts. Bacon’s Natural Hijhry, NY 677. 

'To this elongation of the fibres is owing the union or con - 
glutination of parts feparated by a wound. Arbuth. on Aliments. 

Conglu'tinati ve. adj. [from cbnglutinate. ] Having the 
power of uniting v/ounds. 

Con glutin a't c r . n.f [ fro m c ongluti r.ate.] That which has 
the power of uniting wounds. 

1 he cfteocolla is recommended as a conglutinator of broken 
h° nes - Woodward 071 Fojfls. 

Congra'tulant. adj . [from co7igrahilatef\ Rejoicing in par- 
ticipation ; expreffing participation of another’s joy. 
k orth ruffl’d in hafte the great confuking peers. 

Rais’d from the dark divan, and with like joy 
Co7igratulant approach’d him. Mill’s Paradife Loft, b. x. 
To CGNGRA' TULATE. v f a. [ grainier , Latin.] 

1. To compliment upon any happy event ; to exprefs joy for 
the good ol another. 

.1 congratulate our Englifii tongue, that it has been enriched 
with words from all our neighbours. Watts’s LcAck. 

2. It has fometimes the accufative cafe of the caufe of joy/and 
to before the perfon. 

A;i ecclefiaftical union within yourfelves, I am rather ready 

Spratfs SePmom. 

1 he lubjects of England may congratulate to themfelves, 
that the nature of our government and the clemency of our 
king lecure us. Dryden’s Preface to Aurengocebe. 

1 o Congra tulate, v. - ' T ' ? ' * ... * 
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as they diftributed a c?mim \he,fcldiers Yneonle’ h'J2'r % ’ ° j JKGRA "‘y ! - ATE - v - ”■ rejoice in participation. 

o CONGLA'ClATE. 1 [TYL Yu n t f , 1 ca,lnot b «v W l th much <°»gran,hn with m, 

to ice. I c°n p Uiaatus, Latin.] 1 o turn dear country, which hath outdone all Europe in advancing 

converfation. l.wift’s lntrodunim to Gtntiel Cmverfation 
Congratula tion. 77. j. [from congraiu’ate . ] 

1 ' another^ ^ W for the h *Ppinefs or fuccefs o: 


No other doth properly conghiciate but water; for the de- 
termination of quickfilver is properly fixation, and that of 
mik coagulation. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. *•. : 

CoNGLACiATioN. [from conglaciate.] The ftate of being 
changeu, 01 adt of changing into ice. ° 

If cryftal be a ftone; it is concreted by a mineral fpirit and 
apidifical principles; tor, while it remained in a fluid body 

■I'o CO^GLObItT" for r l >r °Py ^“Cation. BrcvSn. 

fdiwTw!' fit iS fi n d ’ iS °" e lar ?, C cm ^ bat ‘d gland, con- 
r , * - loft fibres, ail in one convolution. Crew's Cofmol 

Co nglobate adj. [from the verb.] Moulded into a fom 

Y?. °.[ wh ‘ch the fibres, are not diftinaiy vifible. 

Guids are leparated from the blood in the liver and tht* 

2nd ?" S 'rf erate S Iands - C b™’< Phil. Prin. 
fo rm ' cdv ' - froni con 0 «te ] In a fpherieal 

°mtsgi&2r 
tars * f 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 




2 ' felled f ° rm 111 WlliCh J ° y f ° r the ha PP' n efs of another is pro- 

Congratulatory. 4 [from congratulate.] Expreffing joy 
lor the good fortune of another. > 

To Conor e'e. ^ [from gre, French.] To agree; to 
accord; to join; to unite. 

For government, 

rut into parts, doth keep in one concent, 

Con gracing in a full and natural clofe. ShUcftcarc’s Henry V 

procl!l C y. R T - T [ fr om«„and^.] Yo cEb lh 

My office hath fo far prevail’d. 

That face to face, and royal eve to eye 

ToC^TegI'^,. [„ to UtfToctV v - 

gether ; to aflemble ; to bring into one place. ° CC ' t0 " 
by thckTmerf' I "" me " ^ f™* 

fta? Ilele Watcrs Were c ggregated. ’ anil ' called the 

Raleigh’s Hifory of the World. 

Tempefts 
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Tempefts themfdves, high (Teas, and howling winds, 

I lie gutter'd rocks and congregated fands. 

As having fenfe of beauty, do omit 
1 l? e ,ir mortal natures. Shake/ (rare's Othello. 

I lie dry land, earth ; and the great receptacle 
( )f congregated waters, he call’d Teas ; 

And (aw that it was good. Adi/ton’s Paradife Lof, b. vii. 
Heat congregates homogeneal bodies, and Op a rates hete- 
rogeneal ones. ' Newton's Oft . 

Light, congregated by a burning gl a fs, aXs moll; upon ful- 
phurcous bodies, to turn them into lire. Newton s Opt. 

T o Congregate, v. ft. To aflemble ; to meet ; to gather 
together. 

He rails, 

Ev’n there where merchants moll; do congregate , 

On me, my bargains. Shakefpeare' s Merchant of Venice. 

’Tis true, (as the old proverb doth relate) 

Equals with equals often congregate. Denham. 

Congregate, adj. [from the verb.] Collected; campaX. 
Where the matter is molt congregate , the cold is the greater. 

Bacons Natural Hijlory , N°. j 2. 
Congregation, n. f. [from congregate .] 

1 . A collection ; a mals of various parts brought together. 

This brave o’erhanging firmament appears no other thing 
to me, than a foul and peftilent congregation of vapours. Shak. 

2 . An allembly met to worlhip God in publick, and hear 
doXrine. 

The words which the minifter firft pronounceth, the whole 
congregation (hall repeat after him. Hooker , b. v. fee!. 36. 

The practice of thofe now-a-days that prefer houfes 
before churches, and a conventicle before the congregation. 

South's Sermons. 

If thofe preachers, who abound in epiphonema’s, would 
look about them, they would find part of their congregation 
out of countenance, and the other alleep. Swift. 

3. Congregations of Cardinals , are aflemblies diftributed by 
the pope into feveral chambers, like our offices and courts. 

Chambers. 

Concreg a'tional. adj. [from congregation.'] Publick; per- 
taining to a congregation or allembly. 

CO'NGRESS. n.J. [congrefjus, Latin.] 

1. A meeting; a fhock ; a conflict. 

Here Pallas urges on, and Laufus there ; 

Their congrefs in the field great Jove withftands, 

Both doom’d to fall, but fall by greater hands. Dryd. AHy. 
From thefe Jaws may be deduced the rules of the congrejjes 
and reflexions of two bodies. Cbeyne's Phil. Prin. 

2. An appointed meeting for fcttlemcnt of affairs between dif- 
ferent nations. 

Congre'ssive. adj. [from congrefs.] Meeting; encountering; 
coming together. 

If it be underftood of fexes conjoined, all plants arc fe- 
male; and if of disjoined, and congreffwe generation, there is 
no male or female in them. Rroiun’s Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 6 . 
To CONGRITE. v. n. [from congruo, Latin.] To agree ; to 
be confiftent with ; to fuit ; to be agreeable to any purpofe. 
Our fovereign procefs imports at lull, 

By letters congruiug to that effeX, 

The prefent death of Hamlet. Shakcfpeare' s Hamlet. 

Co ngru'ence. n.f. [ congrueutia , Latin.] Agreement; fuit- 
ablenefs of one thing to another ; confiftency. 

CoNGRu'bnt. adj . [congruens, Latin.] Agreeing; correfpon- 
dent. 

Thefe planes were fo feparated as to move upon a common 
fide of the congruent lquares, as an axis. Cheyne s Phil. Prin. 
Conor u'ity. n.f. [from congruc.] 

1. Suitablenefs ; agreeablenefs. 

Congruity of opinions to our natural conflitution, is one 
ereat incentive to their reception. Glawuille. 

2. Fitnefs ; pertinence. 

A whole fentence may fail of its congruity by wanting one 
particle. Sidney. 

3. Coniequence of argument; reafon ; confiftency. 

With what congruity doth the church of Rome deny, that 
her enemies do at all appertain to the church of Chi iff? Hook. 
T [^ n geometry.] Figures or lines which exaXly correfpond, 
when laid over one another, are in congruity. 
CoNgrument. n.J. [from cotigrue . ] Fitnefs; adaptation. 

The congrum.ni and harmonious fitting of periods in a fen- 
tence, hath almoft the faftening and force of knitting and con- 

Ben. jobnfn s Difcov. 

nexion. # J J J 

Congruous, adj. [congruus, Latin.] 

1. Agreeable to ; conliftent with. 

The exigence of God is fo many ways mamfeft, and the 
obedience we owe him fo congruous to the light of real on, 
that a great part of mankind give teftimony to the hw^of 

nature. . Lp 

2. Suitable to ; accommodated to ; proportionate or commen- 
surate. _ . * « ■ 

The faculty is infinite, the objeX infinite, and they m- 

finitely congruous to one another. Cheyne s l 'ml. / t m. 

2, Rational; lit. 
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Motives that addrefs them Lives to our reafon, arc fitted to 
be employed upon rcafonable creatures: it is no wavs con- 
gruous, that God fhould be always frightening men into an 
acknowledgment of the truth. Atterbury 

CcNgruously. adu. [from congruous.] Suitably; pertinent- 
ly ; confiftcntly. 

T his conjecture is to be regarded, becatife, congruoufy unto 
it, one having warmed the bladder, found it then lighter than 
^ the oppofite weight. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

CoNical. I adj. [ conicus , Latin. ] Having the form of a 
CoNick. $ cone, or round pyramid. 

l'ow’ring firs in conick forms arife. 

And with a pointed (pear divide the fkies. Prior. 

A brown flint of a conick figure : the bafis is oblong. JVcbdw. 
They are conical veflcls, with their bales towards the heart ; 
and as they pals on, their diameters grow ftill lefs and lefs. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

CoNically. adv. [from conical ] In form of a cone. 

In a watering pot, fhaped conically , or like a 1 ’ugar loaf, 
filled with water, no liquor falls through the holes at the bot- 
tom, whilft the gardener keeps his thumb upon the orifice at 
the top. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

Go' nicalness. n. f [from conical.] The ftate or quality of 
being conical. 

Conick Section, n.f A curve line arifing from the feXion of 
a cone by a plane. 

CoNick Sections. \ n.f. That part of geometry which confideis 
CoNicks. J the cone, and the curves arifing from its 

feXions. 

To CON JE'CT. v. n. [ conje'Stum , Lat.] To guck ; to con- 
jeXure. 

I intreat you then, 

From one that but imperfeXly conjeSIs , 

Your wildom would not build yourfelf a trouble. Shakefp. 
Conje'ctor. n.J'. [from conjccl ] A gueffer; a conjeXurer. 
For fo conjedtoi s would obtrude. 

And from thy painted fkin conclude. Swift. 

Conj e'cturable. adj. [from conjecture.] Being the objeX of 
conjeXure; poflible to be guefied. 

Conje'ctural. adj. [from conjecture.] Depending on con- 
jeXure ; faid or done by guefs. 

They’ll fit by th’ fire, and prefume to know 
Who thrives, and who declines, fide faXions, and give out 
Conjectural marriages. Shakejpeat e s Coriohams. 

Thou fpeak’ft it falfely, as I love mine honour, 

And mak'ft conjectural fears to come into me. Shakefpeare' 
It were a matter of great profit, lave that J doubt it is too 
conjectural to venture upon, if one could difeern what corn, 
herbs, or fruits, are likely to be in plenty or fcarcity. Bacon. 

The two heft words are not in Callimachus, and confe- 
quently the reft are only conjectural , and an erroneous addi- 
tion. Brooms Notes on the Odyf'ey. 

Conj ectur a'lit y. n.f [from conjectural,] That which de- 
pends upon guefs. 

They have not recurred unto chronology, or-the records of 
time, but taken themfelves unto probabilities, and the conjec- 
turality of philofophy. Browns Vulgar Errours , b.v i. c. 1. 
Conj f.'ct orally, adv. [from conjectural] By guefs; by 
conjeXure. 

Whatfoever may be at any time out of Scripture, but pro- 
bably and conjeCturally furmifed. Hooker , b. 1. 

Conje'cture. n.f [1 conjedura , Latin.] 

1. Guefs; imperfeX knowledge; preponderation of opinion 
without proof. 

In the calling of lots a man cannot, upon any ground of 
reafon, bring the event of them fo much as under conj echo e. 

South's Sermons. 

2 . Idea ; notion ; conception : not now in ufe. 

Now entertain conjecture of a time. 

When creeping murmur, and the poring dark, 

Fills the wide vellel of the univerle. Shakefp. Henry V . 
To Conje'cture. v. a. [from the noun.] To guefs; to 
judge by guefs ; to entertain an opinion upon bare probability. 

When we look upon fuch things as equally may or may not 
be, human reafon can then, at the beli, but conjeClute v\ lat 
will be. South's Sermons. 

A Conj e'ct u r e r. n.f [ from conjeCi ure.] A guefler ; one 

who forms opinion without proof. 

If we fhould believe very grave conjcChacrs , carmvoroin 
animals now were not flefh devourers then. Broivn s l u . 

I fhall leave the wife conjeCturers to their own imaginations. 

Addifon , Spectator , N°. 27 ’• 

Coniferous, adj. [conus ahd fevo, Latin.] 

Such trees, flirubs, or herbs are coniferous as bear a iqu - 



mofe fcaly fruit, of a woody fubftancc, and a figure approach- 
ing to that of a cone, m which there are many feeds; am 
when they are ripe, the feveral cells or partitions in tie c 
gape or open, and the feeds drop out. Of this Uir alC 

fir! pine, beech, and the like. , . „ & ‘*‘L 

To Conjo'bble. v.a. [from ««, together, and jolhei not, 
head.]' To concert; to fettle ; to dileyfs. A low cant uo _ 
What would a body think of a mmifter that fhould y 
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jobble mattery of ftate with tumblers, and confer 

y 0 CONJOIN, v. a. [ corjoindr’c , Fr. ccnjungo , Latin.] 

, To unite; to confolidate into one. 

'Fhou wrong’ft Pirithous, and not him alone; 

But, while I live, two friends conjoin'd in one. Dryc.n. 

2 . To unite in marriage. _ 

It' either of you know any inward impediment, 

Why you fhould not be conjoin'd , I charge 

You' on your fouls to utter it. Shakefp. Much aao, L>c. 

q. To a (loci ate ; to conn eX. 

J Common and univerfal fpirits convey the aXion of the 
remedy into the part, and conjoin the virtue of bodies tar 
disjoined. Browns Vu'gor Errours, b. 11. c. 3. 

Men of differing interefts can be reconciled in one com- 
munion ; at leaff, the defigns of all can be conjoined in liga- 
tures of the fame reverence, and piety, and devotion. Taylor. 

Let that which he learns next be nearly conjoined with what 
he knows already. _ Lode. 

To Conjo'in. v. n. To league ; to unite. 

This part of his 

Cm joins with my difeafe, and helps to end me. Sh. Henry IV. 
Conjoint, adj. [ conjoint, Fr. ] United; connected; al- 
fociate. 

Conjo'i nt Degrees. [In mufick ] Two notes which imme- 
diately follow each other in the order of the fcale ; as ut 
and ye. Diet. 

Con jo'intl Y. adv. [from conjoint.] In union; together; in 
aflociation ; jointly ; not apart. 

A grofs and frequent error, commonly committed in the 
ufe ©f doubtful remedies, conjointly with thofe that arc of ap- 
proved virtues. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 5. 

The parts of the body feparately, make known the paffions 
of the foul, or ellb conjointly one with the other. Dryden. 
Co'nisor. SeeCoGMsoR. 

CONJUGAL, adj. [conj<> galls, Lat.] Matrimonial; belong- 
ing t<5 marriage ; connubial. 

Their conjugal affeXion ftill is ty’d. 

And ftill the mournful race is multiply’d. Dryd. Fables. 

I could not forbear commending the young woman for her 
conjugal affection, when I found that fhe had left the good 
man at home. Spectator , N°. 499. 

He mark’t the conjugal difpute; 

Nell roar’d inceflant, Dick fat mute. Swift. 

Co'njugally. adv» [from conjugal] Matrimonially; con- 
nubially. 

To Co'njugate. v. a. [ conjugo , Latin] 

1. To join ; to join in marriage; to unite. 

Thofe drawing as well marriage as wardfhip, gave him 
both power and occafion to conjugate at pleafure the Norman 
and the Saxon houfes. JVotton. 

2. To infleX verbs; to decline verbs through their various ter- 
minations. 

Co'njugate. n.f [conjugatus, Latin.] Agreeing in deriva- 
tion with another word, and therefore generally refembling in 
figni fication. 

His grammatical argument, grounded upon the derivation 
of fpontaneous from Jponte , weighs nothing : we have learned 
in logick, that conjugates are fometimes in name only, and not 
in deed. Bramh. Anjwer to Hobbs. 

Co'njugate Diameter , or Axis. [In geometry ] A right line 
bi feeling the tranfverfe diameter. Chambers . 

Conjugation, n. J. [ conjugatio , Latin.] 

1. A couple ; a pair. 

1 he heart is fo far from affording nerves unto other parts, 
that it receiveth very few itfelf from the fixth conjugation or 
pair of nerves. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iv. c. 4. 

2. The aX of uniting or compiling things together. 

Ail the various mixtures and conjugations of atoms do be^et 
nothing. _ Bentley's Sermons. 

3. 1 he form of mfleXing verbs through their fexies of termi- 
nations. 

Have thofe who have writ fo much about declenfions and 
conjugations, about concords and fyntaxes, loft their labour, 
and been learned to no purpofe ? Locke. 

4. Union ; aflemblage. 

jl he fupper of the Lord is the mod facred, mvfterious, and 
conjugation of fecret and holy things and duties. Taylor 
CONJUNCT, adj. [conjundus, Latin ] Conjoined; concur- 
rent; united. 

It picas d the king his mafter to ftrike at me, 
hen he, conjunct and fiatt’ring his difpleafure, 

1 ript me behind. ShukifptarSt King Lear. 

Conjunction. n.J. [conjunct ic, Latin.] 

1. Union; aflociation; league. 

JWith our (mall conjunction we fhould on, 

I o fee how fortune is difpos’d to us. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

rie will unite the white rofe and the red ; 
omue, heaven, upon his fair conjunction, 

J hat long hath frown'd upon their enmity. Shak. Rich. Ill 

and gaVC a u br ° ad a rc P utati011 of ' a ftriX conjunction 

arui amity between them. ~ 

Vol. I. 


Bacon s Hairy VII. 
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Man can effefl no great matter by his perfonal firength, 
tut as be acts in fociety and cmjmBtcn with ot, ‘ eli - , f J;, 
An invifible hand from heaven mingles hearts 
by ftrange, fecret, and unaccountable con] -mins. J 

2. The congrefs of two planets in the fame degree of the zcdiack, 
where they are fuppofed to have gre t power and 

God, neither by drawing waters from the deep, nor by. •> 

conjunction of the Cars, fhould bury them under a teond 

flood Ra'agh s hjltrj of the tVorM. 

I-Ias not a poet more virtues and vices within his circle. 
Cannot he obferve their influences in their oppofitions and 
cmjmliiom, in their altitudes and depreffions ? He fiiall fooncr 
find ink than nature exhaufted. Rymer s Trades oj hJlXgy 
Pompey and Ctefar were two liars of fuch a m.igiutuu 
that their conjunction was as fatal as their opposition. ^ 1 f J 

2. A word made ufe of to conneX the claufes of a period toge- 
ther, and to fignify the relation they have to one another. 

Clarke s Latin Grammar. 

Conju'ntci ve. adj. [corj unClivus, Latin.] 

1. Clofely united : a fen(e not in ufe. 

She’s fo conjunctive to my life and foul, 

That as the ftar moves not but in his (phere, 

I could not but by her. Shake/ ear es Henry l\ . p. 1. 

2 . [In grammar.] The mood of a verb, ufed (ubfequently to 

a conjiinXion. 

Conjunctively, adv. [from conjunctive.] In u 

a P art - . . 

Thefe are good mediums conjunctively taken, that is, not 

one without the other. Brown s V ulgar Errours, b. iii.. c. 9.^ 

Conju'nctiveness. n.f [from conjunctive] The quality of 
joining or uniting. 

Conju'nctly. adv. [from conjunct.] Jointly ; together; not 
apart. 

Conju'ncture. n. f. [ conjuncture , French.] 

1. Combination of many circumftances, or caufes. 

I never met with a more unhappy conjuncture of affairs than 
in the bufinefs of that earl. Ving Coarles. 

Every virtue requires time and place, a proper objeX, and 
a fit conjuncture of circumftances. Addif.n s Spectator , N J . 257 * 

2. Occafion ; critical time. 

Such cenfures always attend fuch conjunctures , and find fault 
for what is not done, as with that which is done. Glai endon, 

.3. Mode of union; connexion. 

He is quick to perceive the motions of articulation, and 
conjuncture^ of letters in words. Holder's Elements of Speech . 

4. Confiftency. 

I was willing to grant to prefbytery what with reafon it can 
pretend to, in a conjuncture with epifcopacy. King Charles . 

Conjura'tion. n.J'. [from conjured] 

1 . The form or aX of iummonmg another in fome facred name. 

We charge you, in the name of God, take heed : 

Under this conjuration fpeak, my lord. Shakefp. Henry V. 

2. A magical form of words ; an incantation ; an enchantment. 

Your conjuration, fair knight, is too ftrong for my poor 
fpirit to difobey. Sidney . 

What drugs, what charms, 

W T hat conjuration, and what mighty magick, 

For fuch proceeding I am charg'd withal, 

I won his daughter with l Shakefpeare s Othello. 

3 * A plot; a confpiracy. DiCl. 

To CONJU'RE. v. a. [1 conjure , Latin.] 

1 . 1 o fummon in a facred name ; to enjoin with the higheft 
folemnity. 

He concluded with fighs and tears to conjure them, that 
they would no more prefs him to confent to a thing fo contrary 
to his reafon. Clarendon. 

The church may addrefs her fons in the form St. Paul does 
the Philippians, when he conjures them to unity. Dec. of Piety. 

I conjure you ! Let him know, 

Whate’er was done againft him, Cato did it. Addif Cato. 

2. To confpire; to bind many- by an oath to fome common de- 
• fign. This fenfe is rare. 

He in proud rebellious arms 
Drew after him the third part of heav’n’s fons. 

Conjur'd againft the higheft. Milton s Paradife Loft, b. ii. 

3. To influence by magick; to aflfeX by enchantment; to 
charm 

What black magician conjures up this fiend. 

To flop devoted charitable deeds ? Shakefp. Richard III. 

What is he whofe griefs 

Bear fuch an emphafis ? whofe phrafe of forrow 
Conjures the wand ring ftars, and makes them ftand 
Like wonder- wounded hearers ? SNkefpeares Hamlet . 

I thought their own fears, whofe black arts firft raifed up 
thofe turbulent fpirits, would force them to conjure them down 
again. King Charles. 

You have conjured up perfons that exift nowhere elfe but 
on old coins, and have made cur paffions and virtues vifible. 

Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

4. It is to be obferved, that when this word is ufed for fummon 
or confpire , its«accent is on the laft fyllable, conjure ; when for 
charm , on the firft, conjure. 
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l o Co " nt jure v» n. T o pradife charms or enchantments ; to 
enchant. 

My invocation s honeft and fair; and in his miftrefs’s 
name { conjure only but to raife up him. Shake/. Rom. andjul. 

Out tit my door, you witch ! you hag* you baggage, you 
poulcat, you runaway ! Out, out, out ; I’ll conjure you. I’ll 
^ fortunetell you. Shakcjp care's Merry Wives of Wind] or'. 

CoNjuriR. n. f [from conjured] 

1. An enchanter ; one that ufes charms. 

Good doctor Pinch, you are a conjurer ; 

Lftablifh him in his true fenfe again. Shah. Ccqn. of Errours. 

figures in the book 

Of fome dread conjurer , that would enforce nature. Donne. 

Thus has he done you Britifh conforts right, 

Whofe hufbands, fnould they pry like mine to-night, 

Would never find you in your conduct flipping. 

Though they turn’d conjurers to take you tripping. Addifon . 

2. An impoftor who pretends to fecrct arts ; a cunning lan. 

From the account the lofer brings. 

The conjurer knows who ltole the things. Prior . 

3. By way of irony; a man of fhrewd conjedure; a n an of 
fagacity. 

I hough ants are very knowing, I don’t take them to be 
conjurers ; and therefore they could not guefs that I had put 
fome corn in that room. Addifon , Guardian , N°. 156. 

Conji/rfment. n. f [from conjure .] Serious injunction; 

iolemn demand. 

I fhould not be induced but by your earned: intreaties and 
ferious conjiiremcnis. Milton on Education . 

Ccnna'scence. n. f. [eon and nafeor, Latin. J 
j. Common birth ; production at the fame time; community 
of birth. 

2. The act of uniting or growing together : improperly. 

Symphyfis denotes a comufcence , or growing together. 

Wifcman's Surgery. 

Conna'te. adj. [from con and natus, Latin ] Born with an- 
other ; being of the fame birth. 

Many, who deny all connate notions in the fpeculative in— 
tiled, do yet admit them in this. South. 

Their difpofitions to be reflected fome at a greater, and 
others at a lefs thicknefs, of thin plates or bubbles, are con- 
nate with the rays, and immutable. Ncwt:ris Of t. 

Conna'tural. adj . [con and natural. 

1. Suitable to nature. 

Whatever draws me on. 

Or fympathy, or fome connat'ral force, 

Pow’rful at greateft diftance to unite. 

With fecret amity. Milton's Paradife Iqjl, h. x. /. 246. 

2. United with the being ; connected by nature. 

Firft, in man’s mind we find an appetite 
To learn and know the truth of ev’ry thing. 

Which is connatural , and born with it Davies. 

Thefc affections are connatural to us, and as we grow up 
fo do they. L’ EJl range. 

3. Participation of the fame nature. 

Is there no way, befidcs 
Thcfe painful callages, how we may come 
To death, and mix with our connatural duff ? Milt. Pa.Lofi. 
Connatur. a'lity. h. f [from connatural. ] Participation of 
the fame nature; natural infeparability. 

There is a connaturality and congruity between that know- 
ledge and thofe habits, and that future eftate of the foul. Hale. 
Conna'tural ly. ado. [from connatural.] By the ad of na- 
ture ; originally. 

Some common notions feem connaturally engraven in the 
foul, antecedently to difeudive ratiocination. Hale. 

Conn a'turalness. n. j\ [from connatural.} Participation of 
the fame nature ; natural union. 

Such is the cvmuturalncfs of our corruptions, except 
we looked for an account hereafter. PearJ'on on the Creed. 
To CONNE'CT. v. a. [connect 0, Latin.] 

1. 'I’o join ; to link ; to unite ; to conjoin ; to fallen together. 

"The corpufcles that conftitute the quickfilver will be fo con- 
netted to one another, that, inftead of a fluid body, they will 
appear in the form of a red powder. Boyle. 

2 . To unite by intervention, as a cement. 

The natural order of the connecting ideas mud dired the 
fyllogifms, and a man muff fee the connection of each inter- 
mediate idea with thofe that it connects , before he can ufe it in 

a fyllogifm. _ A L ° de ‘ 

3. To join in a jud feries of thought, or regular conftrudion 

of language ; as, the authour connedts bis rcajons well. . 

To Conne'ct. v. n. To cohere; to have jud: relation to 
things precedent and fubicquent. This is feldom uled but in 

converfation. n . 

Conne'ctively. adv. [from conned .] In conjundlion; in 

union ; jointly ; conjointly ; conjundily. 

The people’s power is great and indifputable, whenever they 
can unite conneCtivcly , or by deputation, to exert it. Swift. 
To Conne'x. v. a. [ connexum , Latin.] I o join oi link toge- 
ther ; to faden to each other. © 

Thofe birds who are taught fome words or fentences, can 
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not connex their words or fentcnces in coherence with the 
matter which theyfignify. Hales Origin of Mankind 

o , . , The y%> 

Bv chains connex 7 d, and with deftrudivc fweep 
Behead whole troops at once. Philips. 

Connexion. n.J. [from connex-, ox connexion Lat.] 

1. Union; jundtion ; the adt of fadening together ; the date 
of being fadened together. 

i\ly heart, which, by a fecret harmony. 

Still moves with thine, join’d in connexion fweet. Milton. 
There mud be a future date, where the eternal and infe- 
rrable connexion between virtue and happinefs diall be mani- 
feded. Atterhury s Strmons. 

2. Jud relation to fome thing precedent or fubfequunt; confe- 
quence of argumentation ; coherence. 

The contemplation of the human nature doth, by a necef- 
fary connexion and chain of caufes, carry us up to the Deity. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Each intermediate idea mud be fuch as, in the whole chain, 
hath a vifible/w exion with thofe two it is placed between. Locke. 

A confcious, wife, reflecting caufe, 

That can deliberate, means eledt, and find 
T heir due connexion with the end defign’d. Blackm. Creation. 
Conne'xive. adj. [from connex . ] Having the force of con- 
nexion ; conjundtive. 

The predicate and fubjedt are joined in a form of words by 
connexive particles. Watts's Logick. 

Connicta'tion. n. f [[from connido , Lat.] A winking. Diet. 
Connivance. n.J. [from connive .] 

1. The adt of winking: not in ufe. 

2. Voluntary blindnefs ; pretended ignorance; forbearance. 

It is better to mitigate ufury by declaration, than to differ 
it to rage by connivance. Bacon , Ejfay 4 2 . 

Difobedience, having gained one degree of liberty, will * 
demand another : every vice interprets a connivance an appro- 
bation. South* s Sermons. 

A connivance to admit half, will produce ruinous effedts. 

Swift's Addrejs to Parliament. 
To CONNFVE. v. n , [ conniveo , Latin.] 

1 . To wink. 

This artift is to teach them how to nod judicioufly, to con- 
nive with either eye. Spectator , N°. 305. 

2. To pretend blindnefs or ignorance; to forbear; to pafs un- 
cenfured. 

The licentioufnefs of inferiours, and the remiffnefs of fu- 
periours, is fuch, that the one violates, and the other con- 
nives. Decay of Piety. 

With whatever colours he perfuades authority to connive at 
his own vices, he will defire its protedion. from the cftedls ot 
other men’s. Rogers , Sermon 16. 

He thinks it a fcandal to government to connive at fuch 
trads as rejed all revelation. Swift. 

CONNOISSE'UR. n.f [French.] A judge; a critick ; it i$ 
often ufed of a pretended critick. 

Your leffon learnt, you’ll be fecure 
To get the name of connoifjeur. Sivift. 

To CO'NNOTATE. v. a [con and mta, Lat.] To defignatc 
fomething befides itfelf ; to imply ; to infer. 

God’s forefeeing doth net include or connotate predeter- 
mining, anymore than I decree with my intclled. Hammond. 
Con not a 't ion . n.f [from connotate .] Implication of fonie- 
thing befides itfelt ; inference ; illation. 

By rcafon of the co-exiftence of one thing with another, 
there arifeth a various relation or c nnotation between them. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
To Conno'te. v. a. [con and nota, Latin.] To imply; to 
betoken ; to include. 

Good, in the general notion of it, connotes alfo a certain 
fuitablcnefs of it to fome other thing. South's Sermons. 

Connubial, adj. [ connubialis , Latin.] Matrimonial; nup- 
tial ; pertaining to marriage ; conjugal. 

Should fecond love a pleafing flame infpire, 

And the chafte queen connubial rites require. Pope's Odyffey. 
CO'NOID. n.J'. [zwot^n.] A figure partaking of a cone; ap- 
proaching to the form of a cone. 

The tympanum is not capable of tenfion as a drum : there 
remains another way, by drawing it at the center into a conoid 
form. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

ConoTdical. adj. [from conoid .] Approaching to a conick 
form, to the form of a round pyramid. 

To CONQUA'SSATE. v. a. [ conquajfo , Latin.] To fha^* 
to agitate. v 

Vomits do violently conquaffate the lungs. _ Harvey. 

Conquassa'tion. n. f [from conquaffate.] Agitation; con- 
cuflion. 

To CO NQUER. v. a. [conquer ir^ Fr. conquircrc, Latin.] 

1. To gain by conqueft ; toovef-run; to win. 

They had conquered them, and brought them under tribute, 

1 Mac. via. 2. 

’Twas fit. 

Who conquer'd nature, fhould prefide o’er wit. Pope, 

We conquer'd Fiance, but felt our captive’s charms. Pope- 

2. T o 
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, To overcome; tofubdue; to vanquish-. 

Both tugging to be victors, breaft to break; 

Yet neither conqueror, nor conquer'd. Shakcjp. henry 

Anna conquers but to lave, Smith 

And governs but to blefs. f mi 

, Tofurmount; to overcome ; as, he conquered Ins reluc.ance. 

To Co'NQUER. vi n. To get the victory ; to overcome. 

Put him to choler ftraight : he hath been ufed 
Ever to conquer , and to have his word . T 

Off contradiction. Shakefpcarc s Com anus. 

Equal fuccefs had fet thefe champions high, 

And both refolv’d to conquer, or to die. I fader. 

The lo<nck of a conquering Iword has no great propriety. 

0 Decay of Piety. 

Conquerable, adj. [from conquer.} Poflible to be overcome. 
While the heap is (mail, and the particulars few, he will 
find it eafy and conquerable. South s Sermon s. 

Co'nqu ero a. n. f [from conquer .] 

1. A man that has obtained a vi£tory ; a vivftor. 

Bound with triumphant garlands will I come. 

And lead thy daughter to a conqueror's bed. Shale f Rich. III. 

A critick that attacks authors in reputation, is as the Have 
who called out to the conqueror , Remember , Sir, that you arc a 
mmu Addifon' s Guardian, N°. 1 10. 

2. One that fubducs and ruins countries. 

Deferving freedom more 
Than thofe their conquerors, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin wherefoe’er they rove. Mhlt. Parad . Reg. 

That tyrant god, that reftlefs conqueror. 

May quit his pleafure, to allert his povv’r. Prior. 

Co'n quest, n. f. [conquejle, French.] 

1. T he a& of conquering ; fubje&ion. 

A perfect conqucjl of a country reduces all the people to the 
condition of fubjecls. David on Ireland. 

2. Acquifition by vi&ory ; thing gained. 

More willingly I mention air. 

This our old conqucjl ; than remember hell. 

Our hated habitation. Milton's Paradife Regained, b. i. 

3. Vi&ory; fuccefs in arms. 

Imuft yield my body to the earth. 

And by my fall, the conqucjl to my foe. Shakcjp. Henry VI. 

I’ll lead thy daughter to a conqueror’s bed ; 

To whom I will retail my conyuejl won. 

And Ihc fhall be foie vi&refs. Sbakefpeare’s Richard III. 

Not to be o’ercome, was to do more 
Than all the conqueft s former kings did gain. Dry den. 

In joys of cor.quejl he refigns his breath. 

And, fill’d with England’s glory, fmiles in death. Addifon. 
CONSANGUFNEOUS. adj. [confanguincus, Lat.] Near of kin ; 
of the fame blood ; related by birth, not affined. 

Am I not confanguincous ? Am I not of hef blood ? Shakefp. 
Consanguinity. n.J'. [confanguinitas, Latin ] Relation by 
blood ; relation by defeent from one common progenitor. 
Diftinguifhed from affinity, or relation by marriage. Near- 
nefs of kin. 

I’ve forgot my father ; 

I know no touch of confanguinity. Shake f Droll, and Creffida. 
There is the fupreme and indiffoluble confanguinity and fo- 
ciety between men in general ; of which the heathen poet, 
whom the apoftle calls to witnefs, faith, We are all his ge- 
neration. Bacon's Holy War. 

The firft original would fubfift, though he outlived all 
terms of confanguinity, and became a ftranger unto his pro- 
geny. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 6 . 

Chrift has condefcended to a cognation and confanguinity 
w ' { h us * South's Sermons. 

C onsarcina'tion. n.f [from confarcino , Latin, to piece.] 
T he adl of patching together. Dili. 

CONSCIENCE. / [ confcientia , Latin.] 

1. 1 he knowledge or faculty by which we judge of the goodnefs 
or wicked nefs of ourfelves. 

A\ hen a people have no touch of confcicncc, no fenfe of their 
evil doings, it is bootlefs to think to reftrain them. Spenfer. 

On earth, 

V-' 1 ho againft faith, and confcience, can be heard 
Infallible t Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xii. /. 529. 

Such a rnfcience has not been wanting to itfelf, in endea- 
vouring to get the cleareft information about the will of God. 

South's Sermons. 

but why muft thofe be thought to ’fcape, that feel 
Thole rods of fcorpions, and thofe whips of ftccl, 

Which confcience fhakes ? Dryden's Jura. Sat. 13. 

No courts created yet, nor caufe was heard ; 

But all was lafe, for confcience was their guard. Dryd. Ovid. 
Confcience lignifies that knowledge which a man hath of his 
own thoughts and actions ; and, becaufe if a man judo-eth 
fairly of his a&ions, by comparing them with the ’law of 
God, his mind will approve or condemn him, this knowledge 
or confcience may be both an accufer and a judge. Swift, 

Juftice ; the eftimate of confcience; the determination of 
confcience ; honefty. 


CON 

This is thank worthy, if a man, for cmfcM 

en N^s Cupid a child of ccfcUnce- he makes reftiturion j 

Sbsh-fptm-e's Merry Hints of U U.JJ r. 
He had, asainft right and eerfitnee , by lhameful treacRuy, 
intruded himfelf into another tii Turh 

What you require cannot, in confcience , be deferred heyon 


Her majefty is, without queftion, obliged in conference to 


this time. 

endeavo'urdiis by her'authoHty, as ^as by her pma.ee 
Swift's Project for the Advancem nt of 
3 Confcioufnefs j knowledge of our own thoughts or actions. 

6 Merit, and good works, is the end of mans motion , ~nd 
confcience of the fame is the accomplilhmentof nian s 1^... r.cu. 

T he reafon why the fimplcr fort are moved Vviui ^ut.-on ), 
is the confcience of their own ignorance. I' nO,.ci , t>. 11. J. 

The fweeteft cordial we receive at laft, ^ 

Is confcience of our virtuous actions paft. ^ e ‘Jy I \ 

Hedor was in an abfolute certainty of death, and deprelicU 

with the confcience of being in an ili catile. °P e 

4. Real fen timent; veracity; private thougnts. 

Do’ft thou in confcience think, tell me, /F.mdia; 

That there be women do abulc their huibands, ^ 

In fuch grofs kind ? Shake] fare s Othello. 

They did in their confcienccs know, that he was not aide to 
fend them an v part of it. Clarendon , i'. viii- 

5. Scruple; difficulty. < . c 

We muft make -cl confcience in keeping the juh laws or lu- 
periours. Taylor's Holy Living. 

Why fhould not the one make as much confcience of be- 
traying for gold, as the other ot doing it for a cruft. L Efn • 
Children are travellers newly arrived in a ft range countrv ; 
we fhould therefore make confcience not to miflead them. Lclkc. 

6. I11 ludicrous language, reafon ; reafonablends. 

Why do’ft thou weep ? Can’ft thou the conjaence lack* 

To think I fhall lack friends ? _ Sbckcfpcares Timcn. 

Half a dozen fools are, in all confci.nce, as many as you 
fhould require. ’ Swift. 

Conscientious, adj. [from confcience f\ Scrupulous; exactly 
juft; regulated by confcience. 

Lead a life in fo corfcicntious a probity, as in thought, word 
and deed to make good the character of an lvoneft man. L' Ejlr\ 
Conscientiously, adv. [from corfcicntious .] According to 
the direction of confcience. 

More ftrefs has been laid upon the ftrictnefs of law, than 
confcienticufly did belong to it. L' Eft range. 

There is the erroneous as well as the rightly informed con- 
fcience ; and if the confcience happens to be deluded, fin does 
not therefore ceafe to be fin, becaufe a man committed it cori- 
Jcientioufly. South's Sermons. 

Conscientiousness, n.f [from corfcicntious .] Lx ad nefs of 
juftice; tendernefs of confcience. 

It will be a wonderful confcicrtioufnefs in them, if they will 
content themfclvcs with lefs profit than they can make. Locke. 
CoNscionable. adj. [from corfience.'] Reafonable ; juft; 
according to confcience. 

A knave, very voluble : no farther corfcionable than in 

9 J * J 

putting on the nicer form of civil and humane feeming. Shak. 
CoNscionableness. n.f [from confcionabled\ Equity; rea- 
fonablenefs. DiSt. 

Con sc ion ably. Mv. [from corfcionable.'] In a manner agree- 
able to confcience ; reafonably ; juftly. 

A prince muft be ufed confcionably as well as a common 
perfon. Tayl.rs Holy Living. 

CoNscious. adj. [confcius, Latin ] 

1. Endowed with the power of knowing one’s own thoughts 
and adions. 

Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not confcious of 
its own exiftence. Bentley s Sermons. 

Among lubilances fome are thinking or ccrjct:us beings, or 
have a power of thought. Watts's Logick. 

2. Knowing from memory ; having the knowledge of anything 
without any new information. 

The damfel then to Tancred Tent, 

Who confcious of th’ occafion, fear’d th* event. Dry den. 

3. Admitted to the knowledge of any tiling; with to. 

^ The reft flood trembling, ftruck with awe divine, 

/Eneas only confcious to the fiyn, 

Prefiig’d th’ event. ° Dryden's AEn. 

Rofes or honey cannot be thought to fmell or tafte their 
own fweetnefs, or an organ be confcious to its mufick, or £un- 
powder to its flafhing or noife. Bentley's Sermons. 

4. Bearing witnefs by confcience to any thine. 

The queen had been folicitous with the king on his be- 
half, being confcious to nerfelf that he had been encouraged by 

n ! ] Cr * . Clarendon, %. v iii. 

Consciously, adv. [from confcious .] With knowledge of 

one’s own adions. a 

It thele perceptions, with their confcioufnefs, always re- 

mamed in the mind, the fame thinking thing would be aiwavs 
confaoujly prefent. 0 

CpNsCJ OUTNESS. 
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Go k^vior’s^F.ss. n.f {from confcious .] 

1. The perception of what paffes in a mail’s own mind. Loch. 

If fp i lit be without thinking, I have no idea of any thing 
left 5 therefore confcioujmfs mult be its eflential attribute. Watts. 

Such ideas, no doubt, they would have had, had not their 
■confcbujufjs to themfelv'es, ot their ignorance of them, kept 
them from fo idle an attempt. Locke. 

2 \ Internal fenfe ‘oi guilt, or innocence. 

No man doubts ot a Supreme Being, until, frbm the con- 
Ji loujr.ejs ot his provocations, it become his intereft there 
fhoukl be none. Government of the Tongue, f. 3. 

An honeft mind is not in the power of a difhoneft : to 
break its peace, there mult be fome guilt or con f clou fnefs. Pope. 

Co nscritt. adj. [from confribo , Latin.] A term ufed in 
(peaking of the Roman lenators, who were called Patres 
con fa i; ti, from their names being written in the regifter of 
the fen ate. 

Conscription. n.f [confer pt to, Latin.] An enrolling or re- 
giftering. Dipt. 

To CO'NSECR A TE. V. a. [ confecro , Latin.] 

1. To make facred ; to appropriate to fiicred uies. 

Enter into the holieft by the blood of Jefus, by a new and 
li\ ing way which he hath confccratcd for us. " Heb. x. 2 c. 

1 he water conjecrate for facrilice, 

Appears all black. Waller. 

A biihop ought not to confecrate a church which the patron 
has built for filthy gain to himfelf, and not for true devotion. 

Aylijfe' s Parergon. 

2. To dedicate inviolably to fome particular purpofe, or per- 
fon ; with.*?. 

He (hall confecrate unto the Lord the days of his feparation, 
and (hall bring a lamb of the firft year for a trefpafs offering. 

Num. vi. 12. 

3. To canonize. 

CoWrcrate. adj. [from the verb.] Confecrated ; facred; 
devoted ; devote ; dedicated. 

Sbouldff thou but hear I were licentious; 

And that this body, confecrate to thee, 

By ruffian luff (hould be contaminate. Shah. Com * of Err. 

The cardinal Handing before the choir, lets them know 
that they were aflembled in that confecrate place to fing unto 
God. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Into thefe fecret (hades, cry’d (Le, 

How dar’ft thou be fo bold 
To enter, confecrate to me ; 

Or touch this hallow’d mold ? Drayton's Queen of Cynth. 

CoNsecrater. n f [from confecrate .] One that performs 
the rites by which any thing is devoted to facred purpofes. 

Whether it be not againft the notion of a iacrament, that 
the confccrater alone Ihould partake of it. Atterbury. 

Consecration, n.f [from - confecrate.'] 

1. A rite or ceremony of dedicating and devoting things or per- 

fons to the fervice of God, with an application of certain 
proper folemnities. Aylifjc's Parergon. 

At the erection and confccration as well of the tabernacle as 
cf the temple, it pleafed the Almighty to give a fign. Hooker. 

I he conjecration of his God is upon his head. Mum. vi. 7 • 

We muff know that confccration makes not a place fa- 
cred, but only folemnly declares it fo : the gift of the owner 
to God makes it God’s, and confcquently facred. South. 

2, The adf of declaring one holy by canonization. 

The Roman calendar fvvells with new cdhfecrations of faints. 

Hale' s Origin of Mankind. 

CO'NSECTARY. adj. [from confePtarius , Lat.] Confequent; 
confequential ; following by confequence. 

From the inconfiftent and contrary determinations thereof, 
confePtdry impieties and conclufions may ar i le. Brown. 

Co'nseci ARY. n.f [from the adjective.] Dedu&ion from 
premifes; confequence; corollary. 

Thefe propofitions are confeParies drawn from the obferva- 
tions. Woodward! s Natural Hi/lory. 

Consecu'tfqn. n.f. [ confecutio , Latin.] 

1. Train of confequences ; chain of deductions ; concatenation 
of propofitions. 

Some cgnfecutions are fo intimately and evidently connexed 
to or found in the premifes, that the conchifion is attained, 
and without any tiling of ratiocinative progrefs. Hale. 

2. Succeffion. 

In a quick confecution of the colours, the impreffion of every 
colour remains in the fenforium. Newton s Opt. 

3. In aftronomy. 

The month of confecution , or, as fome term it, of progrei- 
fion, is the fpacc between one conjunction of the moon with 
die fun unto another. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iv. c. 12. 

CONSE'CUTI V E. adj. [confecutif French.] 

j. Following in train ; uninterrupted; fucceffive. . 

That obligation upon the lands did not come into difufe 
but by fifty c .njccutive years of exemption. Atbuth. on Coins. 

2. Confequential ; regularl) fucceeding. 

This is Teeming to comprehend only the actions of a man, 
confecutive to volition. . Loae. 

Consecutively, a civ. [from confecutive.] A term ufed in me 


CON 

fchool ph ilofophy, in oppofition to antecedent! v, and fome* 

^ times to effectively or caufally. ' * 

1 o Co nseTi 1 N a TE . V. a. [ confernino , Latin.] To fow diffe- 
rent feeds together. n . * 

. f c r- r r t • -» 

Con se ns ion. n.J. [, confenfio , Latin.] Agreement; accord. 

A gteat number oi inch living and thinking particles could 
not pofhbly, by their mutual contact, and preffing and ftrikino- 
compote one greater individual animal, with one mind and 
underftanding, and a vital conjenfon 01 the whole body. Bent n 
CONSENT. [confenfus, Latin.] } °* 

1. I he a£t oi yielding or confentinv. 

Ii you fhall cleave to my con lent, when ’tis. 

It (hall make honour for you. ' Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

1 am far from excufmg or denying that compliance ; fur 
plenary confent it was hot. ' King Charles. 

When thou can’ft truly call thefe virtues thine. 

Be wile and iree, by heav’n’s corfent and mine. Dryd. Pcrf. 

2. Concord; agreement; accord; unity of opinion. 

I he fighting winds would flop there and admire, 
Learning, confent and concord from his lyre. Cowleys Daiid, 

3. Coherence with ; relation to ; correfpondence. 

Demons found 

In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 

Whofe power hath a true confent 

With planet or with dement. Milton . 

4. 1 endency to one point ; joint operation. 

Such is the world’s great harmony that fprings 
From union, order, full confent of things. Pope's Ejf. on Man. 

5. In phyfick. 

T he perception one part has of another, by means of fome 
fibres and nerves common to them both ; and thus the (lone ih 
the bladder, by vellicating the fibres there, will eftedt and 
draw them fo into fpafms, as to aftedt the bowels in the fame 
manner by the intermediation of nervous threads, and caufe a 
colick ; and extend their twiches femetimes to the ftomach, 
and occafion vomitings. Quincy . 

To Co nseNt. v. n. [ confent io , Latin.] 

1. To be of the fame mind ; to agree. 

2. To co-operate to the fame end. 

3. To yield; to give confent ; to allow ; to admit. With tc. 

Ye comets, fcourge the bad revolting ftars 
That have confer.tecl unto Henry’s death. Shakcf. Henry VI. 
In this we confent unto you, if ye will be as we be. G cnefs. 

I heir num’rous thunder would awake 
Dull earth, which does with heav’11 confent 
To all they wrote. Waller . 

Consentaneous, adj. [ confentaneus,L?x\n.] Agreeable to; 
confident with. 

In the picture of Abraham facrificing his fon, Ifaac is de- 
feribed a little boy ; which is not conj cutaneous unto the cir- 
cumdance of the text. , Erown's Vulgar Errours , b. v. c. 8. 

It. will cod no pains to bring you to the knowing, nor to 
the practice, it being very agreeable and confent ar.eous to every 
one’s nature. Hammond's Practical Catechifm. 

Consentaneously, adv. [from corfent ar.eous.'] Agreeably; 
confidently ; fuitably. 

Paracelfus did not always write fo corfer.tanecujly to himfelt, 
that his opinions were confidently to be collected from every 
place of his writings, where he feems to exprefs it. Boyle. 

ConsentaNeousness. n.f [from confent an eous.] Agree- 
ment; confidence. Did. 

ConseNtient. adj. [confent lens, Latin.] Agreeing; united 
in opinion ; not didering in fentiment. 

The authority due to the confcntien.t judgment and practice 
of the univerfal church. Oxford Reafons againjl the Covenant. 

CONSEQUENCE. n.f. [conjequentia, Latin.] 

1. That which follows from any caufe or principle. 

2. Event; effedt of a caufe. 

Spirits that know 

All mortal confequences have pronounc’d it. Shakef. Macbeta. 

Shun the bitter confequence ; for know. 

The day thou eated thereof, thou (halt die. Milt. Pa. Lof. 

3. Propofition collected from the agreement of other previous 
propofitions ; deduction ; conclufion. 

It is no good corjequcnce , that becaufc reafon aims at our 
being happy, therefore it forbids us all voluntary fufferings. 

Decay of Piety - 

4. The lad propofition of a fyllogifm ; as, what is commanded by 
our Saviour is our duty : prayer is commanded, therefore f raj er is 
our duty. 

Can fyllogifm fet things right ? 

No, majors foon with minors fight : 

Or both in friendly confort join’d, 

The confequence limps fade behind. Prior. 

5. Concatenation of caufes and effedts. 

Sorrow being the natural and diredt offer of fin, that which 
fird brought fin into the world, mud, by neceffary confequence , 
bring in forrow too. South's Sermons. 

I felt 

That I mud after thee, with this thy fon : 

Such fatal confequence unites us three. Alilton' s Paradife Loj • 

6. That which produces confequences ; influence; tendency. 

As 


As 
it is 


it is 
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.fferted without any colour of fcripture-proof, fo 

ill confequence to the fuperdrudhng of good hfe. 

Hammond on Fundamental r*- 

7 Importance ; moment. . r 

1 The inftruments of darknefs 

Win us with honcit trifles, to betra >' us , , , ■ MM . 

In deepeft conjequence . A . . 

The anger of Achilles was of fuch conjtmata, that 1 - 

broiled Oleines of Greece. Addijbis Stator N». 267 
Their common people are funk in poverty, Gt nolall< -^ ‘ in 
cowardice ; and of as little mfifumre as women and chddten. 

Swift s Prefiytenan Piea oj Aleut. 

Consequent, adj. [c nfequens, Latin.] 

1. Following by rational deduction. 

2 Following as the effedl of a caufe. With to. 

It was not a power poffible to be mhented, becaufe the 
right was conffent tc, and built on, an aft perfoS^ P«- 
forial. 

2. Sometimes with upon. ^ 

J This fatisfadidn or diflatisfaflion, cotifequent upon a man s 
afling fuitably or unfuitably to confcience, is a principle not 
Lily to be worn out. South’ s Sermons. 

Consequent. n.J. . r . 

J. Conferee; that which follows from previous propofitions 

bv rational deduction. . 

'Doth it follow that they, being not the people of God, are in 
nothing to be followed > This confequent were good, it only 


CON 


The fitherical figure, as to all heavenly bodies, to k y 
h T to e E as U,e W perfea and cenjeroa^e^ 


fo it agrees 


eth 

el 


Others. t, C 

Cokserva'tor. n.f[ Latm.] Preferver; one 


that has the 

care or office of keeping any thing from detriment, umi.nu- 

ti0 phTliaf; n ou cfeciare that you have many fide amongft you, 
1 warned by the cotf/rvator of the city, that heftouid 


2 . 


the cudoin of the people of God is to be obferved. 

Effedt ; that which follows an aaing caule. 

I'hey were ill paid ; and they were ill governed, which is 
always a confequent of ill payment. ^ < ^ Davies on Ireland. 


r mons. 


He could fee confequents yet dormant in their principles, 
effects yet unborn. South s Sou, 

Consequential, adj. [from confequent.] 
j. Produced by the neceflary concatenation ot effects to caulcs. 
We fometimes wrangle, when we ffiould debate ; 

A confequential ill which freedom draws ; # 

A bad effect, but from a noble caufe. Prior. 

2. Having the confequences juftly conneded with the premifes ; 
conclufive. 

I hough thefe kind of arguments may feem obfeure ; yet, 
upon a due confideration of them, they are highly confequen- 
tial, and concludent to my purpofe. Hale's Origin oj Mankind . 
Con sequeNt 1 ally. adv. [from confequential.] 

1. With juft deduction of confequences; with right connection 
of ideas. 

No body writes a book without meaning fomething, though 
he may not have the faculty of writing consequentially, and ex- 
preffing his meaning. A deli f on' s Whig Examiner. 

2. By confequence ; not immediately ; eventually. 

This relation is fo neceffary, that God himfelf cannot dis- 
charge a rational creature from it; although confcquentiatly in- 
deed he may do fo, by the annihilation of fuch creatures. South. 

3. In a regular feries. 

Were a man a king in his dreams, and a beggar awake, 
and dreamt confequentially , and in continued unbroken 
fchemes, would he be in reality a king or a beggar r Addifon. 
ConsequeNtialness. n.f. [from conjequential] Regular 
confecution of difeourfe. Die 1 . 

Consequently, adv. [from confequent ] 

1 . .By confequence ; necellarily ; inevitably ; by the conneClion 
of effccls to their caufes. 

In the moft perfcCt poem a perfcCl idea was required, and 
confcquently all poets ought rather to imitate it. Dryd. Dufrefn. 

The place of the feveral forts of terreftrial matter, fuftained 
in the fluid, being contingent and uncertain, their intermix- 
tures with each other are confcquently fo. Woodward. 

2 . In confequence ; purfuantly. 

There is confcquently, upon this diftinguiffiing principle, an 
inward fatisfaction or diffiitisfa&ion in the heart of every man, 
after good or evil. South's Sermons. 

CoNs EQ^ ENT ness. n.f. [from confequent.] Regular connec- 
tion of propohtions ; confecution of difeourfe. 

Let them examine the confequentnejs of the whole body of 
the doctrine I deliver. LDigby on the Soul, Dedication. 

ConseNvable. adj. [from confervo, Latin, to keep.] Capable 
of being kept, or maintained. 

ConseNvancy. n f. [from confervans , Latin ] Courts held 
by the Lord Mayor of London for the prefervation of the 
filhery on the river Thames, are called Courts of Confervancy. 
Co ^ser v at ion . n.f [lonjervatio, Latin] 

1. 1 he act of preferving; care to keep from periftung ; conti- 
nuance ; protection. 

Though there do indeed happen fome alterations in the 
globe, yet they are fuch as tend rather to the benefit and con- 
jugation of the earth, and its productions, than to the difor- 
der and deft ruction of both. Woodward's Natural HiJUry. 

2 . Prefervation from corruption. 

It is an enquiry of excellent ufc, to enquire of the means 
of preventing or Having of putrefaction ; for therein confift- 
eth the means of confervatlon of bodies. Bacon's Nat. Hiji ry. 
Conservative adj. [from conjerva , Latin.] Havino- the 
power ot oppofing diminution or injury. 

Vol. I. 


he was warneu uy -2*' ^Atlantis. 

The lorVof the fecret council were likewife made -grfg- 
vaters of the peace of the two kingdoms, during the_mwr^ 

° f !^"duals as are the ftngler^* of -their jeen 

Halts Origin of Man, nut. 

Conservatory, n.f [ from confervo, Latin. ] A p 

any thing is kept in a manner proper to its peculiai natui , 

v per- as, fifh in a pond, corn in a granary. 

'Locke. A confervatory of fnow and ice, fuch as thev uf 

cacy to cool wine in fummer. Bacon's Natural Hijhry, • / 
You may fet your tender trees and plants, with the win- 
dows and doors of the greenhoufes and confer votaries open, 
for eight or ten days before April. Lve/yn s Kahidar. 

The water difpenfed to the earth and atmofphere by thu 
great abyfs, that fub.erranean confervatory is by that means 
reftored back. Woodward's Natural hijlory- 

Conservatory , adj. Having a prefervative quality. Du..> 
To CONSERVE, a. [confervo, Latin.] 

1. To preferve without lofs or detriment. 

Nothing was loft out of thefe (lores, (nice the part Or con- 

ferving what others have gained in knowledge is eafy. Temple. 

They will be able to conferve their properties unchanged in 
paffing through feveral mediums, which is another condition 
of the rays of light. Newtons Opt. 

2. To candy or pickle fruit. 

ConseRve. n.f [from the verb.] . 

1. Afweetmeat made of the infpiiTuted juices of fruit, boiled with 
lugar ’till they will harden and candy. 

• Will’t pleafe your honour, tafte of thefe corfcrvcs? Shah.- 
They have in Turkey and the Eaft certain confections, 
which they call fervets, which are like to candied confcrvgs, 
and are made of fugar and lemons. Bacon's Natural Llifory. 

The more coft they were at, and the more lweets they be- 
llowed upon them, the more their conjcrvcs ftunk. Dennis. 

2. A confervatory or place in which any thing is kept. 


This 


fenfe is umifual. 

Tuberofes will not endure the wet of this feafpn, therefore 
fet the pots into your conferve , and keep them dry. Evelyn. 
Con seRver. n.f. [from conferve.] 

1. A layer up; a repofiter ; one that preferves any thing from 
lofs or diminution. 

He hath been moft induftrious, both colleger and confcrver 
of choice pieces in that kind. Hayivard on Edivard VI. 

In the Eaftern regions there feems to have been a general 
cuftom of the priefts having been the perpetual conferva's ot 
knowledge and ftory. Temple. 

2. A preparer of conferves. 

Conse'ssion. n.f [confeffo, Latin.] A fitting together. Dipt. 
Consf/ssor. n. f. [Latin.] One that fits with others. Dipt. 
To CONSIDER, v. a. [confulero, Latin.] 

1. To think upon with care; to ponder ; to examine; to lift 
to ftudy. 

At our more confiderd time we’ll read, 

Anfwer, and think upon this bufmefs. Shake fp. Ham'ct. 

It is not poffible to act other wife, confidering the weaknefs 
of our faculties. Spectator , N°. 465. 

2. To take into the view; not to omit in the examination. 

It feems neceflary, in the choice of perfons for greater em- 
ployments, to conjider their bodies as well as their rninds, and 
ages and health as well as their abilities. Temple. 

3. I o have regard to ; to refpetft ; not to defpife. 

Let us conjider one another to provoke unto love, and to 
good works. _ . _ Heb. x. 24. 

4. A kind of interjeclion ; a word whereby attention is fum- 
moned. 

Confide r, 

T hy life hath yet been private, moft part fpent 
At home. Milton's Paradife Regained, b. iii. /.27a. 

5. To requite; to reward one for his trouble. 

I ake away with thee the very ferviccs thou haft done, 
which, if 1 have not enough confidered, to be more thankful to 
thee final 1 be my ftudy. Shakefpeare s Winter's Talc. 

To Consider, v. n. 

1 . To think maturely ; not to judge haftily or rafhly. 

None confidercth in his heart, neither is there knowledge 
nor underftanding. _ Ifaiabx liv. 

2. I o deliberate; to work in the mind. 

Widow, we will conjider of your fuit ; 

And come fome other time to know our mind. Shah. H .\ I 
Such a treatife might be confulted by Jurymen, before they 
confder of their verdict. o • - 

To doubt ; to hefitate. 

Adany maz’d confi derings did throng. 

And prels’d in with this caution. Shakefpeare' s Henry \T 1 I. 

5 K ’T was 
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I was grief no more, or grief and rage were one 
Within her foul •, at laft ’twas rage alone. 

Which burning upwards, in fucceffion dries 
I he tears that flood conf dering in her eyes. Dryden's Fables. 

Considerable, adj. [from confidcr.] 

1. Worthy of confideration ; worthy of regard and attention. 

Eternity is infinitely the moft confiderable duration. Tiilotfn. 
It is confiderable that fome urns have had inferiptions on 
them, expreffing that the lamps were burning. Wilkins . 

2. Rcfpeclable ; above negled ; deferving notice. 

Men confiderable in all worthy profeflions, eminent in many 
ways of life. Sprat's Sermons. 

I am fo confiderable a man, that I cannot have lefs than forty 
(hillings a year. Addifon's Freeholder , N°. i. 

3. Important; valuable. 

Chrift, inftead of applauding St. Peter’s zeal, upbraided 
his abfurdity that could think his mean aids confiderable to him, 
who could command legions of angels to his refeue. Dec. of Pi. 

In painting, not every action nor every perfon is confider- 
able enough to enter into the cloth. J Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Many can make themfelves matters of as confiderable eftates 
as thofe who have the greateft portions of land. Addfon. 

4. More than a little. It has a middle fignification between 
little and great. 

Many had brought in very confiderable fums of money. 

Clarendon , b. viii. 

Thofe earthy particles, when they came to be collected, 
would conftitute a body of a very confiderable thicknefs and 
folidity. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Consider, able ness. n. J. [from confiderable .] Importance ; 
dignity ; moment; value ; defert ; a claim to notice. 

We mult not always meafure the confidcr ablcnefs of things 
by their moft obvious and immediate ufefulnefs, but by their 
funefs to make or contribute to the difeovery of things highly 
ufeful. Boyle's Proemial EJfay. 

Their moft flight and trivial occurrences, by being theirs, 
they think to acquire a confderablenefs, and are forcibly im- 
pofed upon the company. Government of the Tongue , f. g. 

Considerably, aclv. [ from confiderable. ] 

I. In a degree deferving notice, though not the higheft. 

And Europe ftili confder ably gains. 

Both by their good example and their pains. Rofcommon. 

1 . With importance; importantly. 

I defire no fort of favour fo much, as that of ferving you 
more confderably than I have been yet able to do. Pope . 

Consi'derance. n. f [from confder.] Confideration; reflec- 
tion ; fober thought. 

After this cold confd'rance, fentence me ; 

And, as you are a king, fpeak in your ftate, 

What I have done that mifbecame my place. Shah H. IV. 

Considerate, adj. [confderatus , Latin.] 

1. Serious; given to confideration; prudent; not rafh ; not 
negligent. 

I will converfe with iron-witted fools, 

And unrefpedive boys : none are for me. 

That look into me with conjid'raie eyes. Shakcfp. Rich. III. 
jfcneas is patient, conf derate, and careful of his people. 

Dryden's Fables , Preface. 
I grant it to be in many cafes certain, that it is fuch as a 
conf derate man may prudently rely and proceed upon, and 
hath no juft caufe to doubt of. Tillotfon , Preface. 

The expediency in the prefent juncture, may appear to 
every conf derate man. . Addfon' s Freeholder , N°. 16. 

2. Having refped to ; regardful. 

Though they will do nothing for virtue, yet they may be 
prefumed more conf derate of praife. Decay of Piety. 

3. Moderate ; not rigorous. This fenfe is much ufed in con- 
verfation. 

Considerately, adv. [ fro m confder ate. ] Calm Iy ; cool 1 y ; 
prudently. 

Circumftances are of fuch force, as they fway an ordinary 
judgment of a wife man, not fully and confderately pondering 
the matter. Bacon's Colours of Good and Evil. 

Consi'derateness. n. f [from conf derate . ] The quality of 
being confiderate ; prudence. Dili. 

Consideration, n.f. [from confidcr."] 

1. Theadof confidering ; mental view; regard; notice. 

As to prefent happineis and mifery, when that alone comes 
in confideration , and the confequences are removed, a man 
never chufes amifs. Locke. 

2. Mature thought ; prudence; ferious deliberation. 

Let us think with confideration , and confider with acknow- 
ledging, and acknowledge with admiration. Sidney. 

The breath no fooner left his father’s body, 

But that his wildnefs mortifled in him ; 

Confideration . , like an angel, came, 

And whipt th’ offending Adam out of him. Shakcfp. IT. V. 

3. Contemplation ; meditation upon any thing. 

The love you bear to Mopla hath brought you to the confi- 
deration of her virtues, and that confideration may have made 
you the more virtuous, and fo the more worthy. Sidney. 

4. Importance ; claim to notice ; worthinefs of regard. 

Lucan is the only author of confideration among the Latin 
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poets, who was not explained for the ufe of the damd • 
becaufe the whole Pharfalia would have been a fatire upoi 
French form of government. Addfon' s Freeholder, $ v ntle 

5. Equivalent ; compenfation. * ’ 

. We are provident enough not to part with any thine f er 
viceable to our bodies under a good confideration , but r ~ 
tie account of our fouls. R ay \ n 

foreigners can never take our bills for payment, though 
they might pals as valuable conf derations amono- y 0ur 
people. p 0 

6. Motive of action ; influence ; ground of condud. 

He had been made general upon very partial, and not 
enough deliberated conf derations. Clarendon , , b. viij 

He was obliged, antecedent to all other conf derations, to 
fearch an afylum. Dryden's Virg. An. Dedication 

I he world cannot pardon your concealing it, on the fame 
c-nf deration. Dryden's Juv. Dedication. 

7. Keaton; ground of concluding. 

Not led by any commandment, yet moved with fuch conf 
derations as have been before fct down. Hooker , b. v. j. nr 

Ufes, not thought upon before, be reafonable caufcs of re- 
taining that which other conf derations did procure to be in- 
flated. Hooker, b. v . f 42< 

8. [In law.] Confideration is the material caufe of a contra# 

without which no contract bindeth. It is either exprefled as 
if a man bargain to give twenty fhillings for a horfe; or elfe 
implied, as when a man comes into an inn, and takina both 
meat and lodging for himfelf and his horfe, without brain- 
ing with the holt, if he difeharge not the houl'e, the hofhnay 
flay his horfe. . Qmvel. 

The confideration , in regard whereof the law forbiddeth 
thefe things, was not becaufe thofe nations did ufe them. Hook . 

Consi'derer. n.f. [from confder.] A man of reflection ; 
a thinker. 

A vain applaufe of wit for an impious jeft, or of reafon 
for a deep confderer. Government of the Forma 

To CONSFGN. v. a. [confgno, Latin.] 

1 . To give to another any thing, with the right to it, in a 
formal manner; to give into other hands; to transfer. 
Sometimes with to, fometimes over to. 

Men, by free gift, confgn over a place to the Divine Wor- 

flflp* South. 

Muft I pafs 

Again to nothing, when this vital breath 
Ceaftng, confgns me o'er to reft and death ? Prior. 

At the day of general account, good men are then to be 
confgned over to another Hate, a ftate of evejdafting love and 
charity. Atterbuq. 

2. To appropriate ; to quit for a certain purpofe. 

The French commander confgned it to the ufe for which it 
was intended by the donor. Dryderis Fables , Dedication. 

3. To commit; to entruft. 

'Idle four evangelills confgned to writing that hiftory. Addif. 

Atrides, parting for the Trojan war, 

Confgn' d the youthful confort to his care. Pope's Odyjjey. 

To Consi'cn. v. n. 

1. To yield ; to fubmit ; to refign. This is not now in ufe. 

Thou haft finifh’d'joy and moan ; 

All lovers young, all lovers muft 

Confgn to thee, and come to dull. Shakfpeare' s Cymbclint. 

2. To iign ; to confent to. Obfolete. 

A maid yet rofed over with the virgin crimfon of modefly: 
it were, my lord, a hard condition for a maid to confgn to. Sb. 

Consignation, n.f. [from confgn.] 

1. The ad of configning; the ad by which any thing is deli- 
vered up to another. 

As the hope of fulvation is a good difpofltion towards it, fo 
is defpair a certain confgnation to eternal ruin. Taylir. 

2. The ad of figning. 

If we And that we increafe in duty, then we may look 
upon the tradition of the holy facramental fymbols as a direct 
confgnation of pardon. Taylor s Worthy Communicant. 

Consignment, n.f. [from confgn.] 

1. The acl of consigning. 

2. The writing by which any thing is configned. 

Consi'milar. adj. [from conf mills, Latin.] Having one com- 
mon refemblanee. Dift. 

To CCNSFST. ?/. ». [conff 0, Latin.] 

1. To fubfill ; not to perilh. 

Fie is before all things, and by him all things conff. Col 1. 

2. To continue fixed ; without diflipation. 

Flame doth not mingle with flame, as air doth with air, or 
water with water, but only remaineth contiguous; as it 
cometh to pafs betwixt confjling bodies. Bacon's Nat. Hifory. 

It is againft the nature of water, being a flexible and pon- 
derous body, to conff and flay itfelf, and not fall to the lower 
parts about it. Brerewood on Languages. 

3. To be comprifed ; to be contained. 

I pretend not to tie the hands of artifts, whofe (kill conff s 
only in a certain manner which they have afFedcd. Drydtn. 

A great beauty of letters does often conff in little paflages ot 
private convcrfation, and references to particular matters. Waljh. 

4. To be compofed. 

The 
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The land would conff of plains and valleys, and mountains, 
according as the pieces of this ruin were placed and difpofed. 

Burnet's Theory of the Barth. 

To a°ree ; not to oppofe ; not to contradict. 

Neceflity and election cannot conff together in the fame 
a d. ' Bra mb a l againjl Hobbs. 

His majefty would be willing to confent to any thing that 
could conff with his confciencc and honour. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Nothing but what may eafily conff with your plenty, your 
profperity, is requefted of you. Sprat's Sermons. 

You could not help bellowing more than is conff ing with 
the fortune of a private man, or with the will of any blit an 
Alexander. Dryden's Fables , Dedication. 

It cannot corfft with the Divine Attributes, that the im- 
pious man’s joys fhould, upon the whole, exceed thofe of the 
upright. Atterlury . 

Health conff s with temperance alone. Pope's Ejf on Man. 

The only way of fecuring the conftitution will be by lef- 
fening the power of domeftick adverfaries, as much as can 
conff with lenity. Swift's Thoughts on the State of Affairs. 


Consistence. / r r ro .• 1 , t -1 

> n.f. [ confflentia , low Latin. J 
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j. State with refped to material exiftence. 

Water, being divided, maketh many circles, ’till it reflore 
itfelf to the natural conff ence. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

The confjlemies of bodies are very divers: denfc, rare, 
tangible, pneumatical, volatile, fixed, determinate, indeter- 
minate, hard, and foft. Bacon's Natural Hifory , N°. 839. 

There is the fame neceflity for the Divine influence and 
regimen to order and govern, conferve and keep together the 
univerfe in that conff ence it hath received, as it was at firft to 
give it, before it could receive it. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

1 carried on my enquiries farther, to try whether this rifing 
world, when formed and flnifhed, would continue always the 
fame, in the fame form, ftrudure, and conff ency. Burnet. 

2. Degree of denfenefs or rarity. 

Let the exprefled juices be boiled into the corfft ence of a 
fyrup. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3 Subftance ; form ; make. 

His friendfhip is of a noble make, and a laft ing conff ency. 

South's Sermons. 

4. Agreement with itfelf, or with any other thing ; congruity ; 
uniformity. 

'I hat conff ency of behaviour, whereby he inflexibly pur- 
fues thofe meafures, which appear the moil juft and equitable. 

Addif on' s Freeholder, N p . 2. 

5, A ftate of reft, in which things capable of growth or decreafe 

continue lor fome time at a (land, without either; as the 
growth, conff ence, and return of a tree. Chambers. 

ConsiStent. adj. [ confftens , Latin.] 

1. Not contradictory ; not oppofed. 

With reference to fuch a lord, to ferve and to be free, are 
terms not conff ent only, but equivalent. South's Sermons. 

A gieat part of their politicks others do not think confftent 
whh honour to pradife. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

On their own axis as the planets run. 

Yet make at' once their circle round the fun ; 

So two confftent motions acl the foul, 

And one regards itfelf, and one the whole. Pope's Efiays. 

Shew me one that has it in his power 
To ad confftent with himfelf an hour. Pope's Epif. of Hor. 
i he fool confftent, and the falfe fincere ; 

Priefts, princes, women, no diflemblers here. Pope's EH ft 

2. Turn ; not fluid. 1 J 

I he fand, contained within the fhell, becoming folid and 
conff ent, at the fame time that of the ftratum without it 

^ dld * . Woodward's Natural Hiftory, p. v 

Con.si stently. adv. [from confftent.] Without contradic- 
tion ; agreeably. 

1 hcenicians are of this character, and the poet de- 
icribes them conff enily with it : they are proud, idle, and efte- 
minute. Broom's Notes on the Odyffey , b. vii. 

Con sisTo rial. adj. [from conff ory.] Relating to the eccle- 
lialtical court. D 

All official, or chancellor, has the fame amftflonal audience 

CONSISTnn^ himf f r that / . <iui ’ UtCS him - W* Parergon. 

, r . ^ ^ ^ A ^ ■ n - /• [conff or turn, Lati n . ] 

1. i he place of juftice in the court Chriftian. Cowel 

An oiler was made, that, for every one minder, there 

1 H"d be two of the people to fit and give voice in the eccle- 
iuftKal corfftory. . Hcok p 

1 ms Qumtus was then hearing of caufes in conff y. 

pi -n , . r . Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N° 08 

hl ™ fel [’ 111 tlut great confijhry, fhall deign to ftep 
down from his throne. c„ ,S , P 

2 - The afl-embly of cardinals. South s Sermons. 

r . How lar I’ve proceeded, 

Ur how far further (hall, is warranted 
By a eommiflion from the conff ory, 
eat c whole conf fir y of Rome. Shakcfpearc's Hen VIII 


and the whole conff ory. 
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3. Any folenin aflembly. 

In mid air 

To council fummons all his mighty peers 
Within thick clouds, and dark tenfold involv’d, 

A gloomy conff ory. Milton s Paradife Regained, b. i. 

At Jove’s aiflent the deities around. 

In folcmn ftate the confijlory crown’d. Pope's Statius. 

4. Place of reftdence. 

My other lelf, my counfcl’s ccnfftory , my oracle, . 

I, as a child, will go by thy direction. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
Conso ci ate. n. f. [ from confocio, Latin. ] An accom- 
plice; a conlederate ; a partner. 

Patridge and Stanhope were condemned as confociates in the 
confpiracy of Somerfct. Hayward. 

To CONSO'CIATE. v. a. [confocio, Latin.] 

1. To unite; to join. 

Generally the bed outward Ihapes are alfo the likelieft to 
be confociated with good inward faculties. Wotton on B ducat. 

2. To cement ; to hold together. 

The ancient philofophers always brought in a fupernatural 
principle to unite and conjociatc the parts of the chaos. Burnet 
To Co / nsociate. v. n. Tocoaldce; to unite. 

If they cohered, yet by the next conflidl with other atoms 
they might be feparated again, without ever cotfociating into 
the huge condenfe bodies of planets. Bentley's Sermons. 

Consociation, n. J\ [from corfociate.] 

1. Alliance. 

There is fuch a confociation of offices between the prince 
and whom his favour breeds, that they may help to fuftain his 
power, as he their knowledge. Ben. johnjons Difccveries. 

2. Union ; intimacy ; companionftiip. 

By lb long and fo various conjo elation with a prince, he had 
now gotten, as it were, two lives in his own fortune and 
greatnefs. Wotton. 

ConsoTable. adj. [ from confole. ] That which admits 
comfort. 

To Co'nsolate. v a. [coflor, Latin ] To comfort; to con- 
fole; to cafe in mifery. 

I will be gone. 

That pitiful rumour may report my flight. 

To confolate thine ear. Shakefp. All's well that ends zvell. 
What" may fomewhat confolate all men that honour virtue, 
we do not diicover the latter feene of his mifery in authors of 
antiquity. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vii. c. 17. 

ConsolaYion. n.f. [confolatio, Latin.] Comfort; alleviation 
of mifery ; fuch alleviation as is produced by partial 
remedies. 

We that were in the jaws of death, were now brought into 
a place where we found nothing but conflations . *" Bacon . 

Againft fuch cruelties, * 

With inward conflations recompens’d; 

And oft fupported fo, as fhall amaze 
Their proudeft perfecutors. Milton's Paradife Lofi, b. xii. 
Let the righteous perfevere with patience, fupported with 
this conflation , that their labour fhall not be in vain. Rogers: 
ConsolaVor. n. f. [Latin.] A comforter. 

Consolatory, n. J. [from conflate.] A fpecch or writing 
containing topicks of comfort. 

Confolatories writ 

With ftudied argument, and much p^rfuafion fought. 
Lenient of grief and anxious thought. Milton's Agoniftes. 
Consolatory, adj. [from conjolatc. ] "Fending to crive 
comfort. 

IoCONSCXLE. v. a. [conf lor, Lat.J To comfort; to cheer- 
to free from the fenfe of mifery. * 

Others the fyren fillers compafs round, 

rn\f?rir e v pty h ^ d 3 f on f ol j with em PT found. Pope's Dunciacl 
CUAhULE. n. f. [Irench ] In architecture, is a part or 

member projecting in manner of a bracket, or fhoulder-piecc 
ferving to lupport a cornice, buft, vafe, beam, and frequently 
ufed as keys of arches. Chamlets. 

Conso lee. u.J. [from ce, foie. 1 One that gives comfort. 

1 ride once more appears upon the ftage, as the great con- 
Joler ox the mileries ot man. Comment, on Pope's Ejf. on Man 

Conso meant, adj. [from cmfilidaU .] That which has the 
quality of uniting wounds. 

y°^^ NS ° / - LI fl )A a - [conflider, Fr. folidus, Latin.] 

1 . ° f0 ™. ! nto r a impact and folid body ; to harden ; to unite 
into a folid mafs. 

I he word may be rendered either he ftretchcd, or he fixed 
and conf h dated the earth above the .waters. Burnet's Theory 
I he dieds of (pints in flopping hemorrhages, and con/o- 
hdatmg the fibres, is well known to chirurgeons. Arbuthirt 
2 . I o combine or unite two parliamentary bills into one. 

I o Conso lidate. n. To grow firm, hard, or folid 

In hurts and ulcers in the head, drynefs maketh them more 
p to conjo lidate. Bacon's Natural Hifory, NC 78'. 

I he fand, fparry, and flinty matter was then foft, and Yu f- 
ccptible of any form in thefe ftieilv moulds • -md it • rr 
dated, and became hard afterwards. Woodward's Nat IF fry 
Consolidation. w ./ [from conf lidate ] 7 

1. 1 he ad ot uniting into a folid roals. 

The 
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The confohdation of the marble, and of the {tone, did not 
fall out at random. Woodward' s Natural Hifory. 

2. The annexing of one bill in parliament to another. 

3. hi law, it is ufed for the combining and uniting of two be- 
nefices in one. Cowel. 

Con sc/lid at 1 ve. adj. [from confolidate.'] That which has the 

quality of healing wounds. Did. 

Consonance. 7 r r r r T • i 

/•n / t n - /■ con onance, hr. con onans, Latin. 

LO KSONANCY. ) J L J 9 J 5 J 

l. Accord of found. 

The two principal confenances that moft ravifh the ear, are, 
by the content of all nature, the fifth and the oftave. Wotton . 
And winds and waters flow’d 
In confonance. Thom fori s Spring. 

Confiflency; congruence; agreeablenefs. 

Such decisions held confonancy and congruity with refolutions 
and decifions of former times. Hale s Lain of England. 

I have thus largely fet down this, to fhew the perfect confonancy 
of our perfecuted church to the doctrine of feripture and an- 
tiquity. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Agreement ; concord ; friendfhip. A fenfe now not ufed. 

Let me conjure you by the rights of our fellowfhip, by 
the confonancy of our youth. Shakefpeare' s Hamlet. 

CONSONANT. adj. [ confonans , Lat.] Agreeable; accord- 
ing; confident: followed by either with or to. 

Were it confonant unto reafon to divorce thefe two fen- 
tences, the former of which doth fhew how the latter is re- 
strained ? Hooker. 

That where much is given there {hall be much required, is 
a thing confonant with natural equity. Decay of Piety. 

Religion looks confonant to itlelf. Decay of Piety. 

He difeovers how confonant the account which Mofes hath 
left, of the primitive earth, is to this from nature. Woodward. 
Co'nsonant. n. f. [ confonans , Latin.] A letter which cannot 
be founded, or but imperfectly, by itfelf. 

In all vowels the paffage of the mouth is open and free, 
without any appulfe of an organ of fpeech to another : but in 
all confonants there is an appulfe of the organs, fometimes (if 
you abdraft the confonants from the vowels) wholly precluding 
all found ; and, in all of them, more or lefs checking and 
abetting it. Holder s Elements of Speech. 

He confidered thefe as they had a greater mixture of vowels 
or confonants , and accordingly employed them as the verfe re- 
quired a greater fmoothnefs. Pope's Ejfay on Homer. 

Consonantly, adv. [from confonant.] Confidently; agree- 
a’ ly. 

This as confonantly it preacheth, teacheth, and delivereth, 
as if but one tongue did fpeak for all. Hooker , b. v. / 42. 

Ourfelves are formed according to that mind which frames 
things confonantly to their refpeftive natures. Glanv. Scepf c. 1. 

If he will fpeak confonantly to himfelf, he mud fay that hap- 
pened in the original conditution. Tillotfen, 

Co' NSONANTNESS. n.f. [fro m confonant.] Agreeablenefs; con- 
dtiency. Did. 

Co'nsonous. adj. [ confonus , Latin.] Agreeing in found; 
fymphonious. 

Consopia'tion. n.f. [from confpio, Latin] . The aft of lay- 
ing to fleep. 

One of his maxims is, that a total abdinence from intem- 
perance is no more philofophy than a total confopiation of the 
fenfes is repofe. Digby to Pope. 

CONSORT, n. f [confers, Latin. It had anciently the accent 
on the latter fyllable, but has it now on the former.] 
j . Companion ; partner ; generally a partner of the bed ; a 
wife or hufband. 

Male he created thee ; but thy confert 
Female for race : then blefs’d mankind, and (aid, 

Be fruitful, multiply, and fill the earth. Milton' s Par. Lojl. 

Thy Bellona, who the confert came, 

Not only to thy bed, but to thy fame. Denham. 

He fingle chofe to live, and fhun’d to wed. 

Well pleas’d to want a confert of his bed. Dryden s l aides. 

His warlike amazon her hod invades, 

Th’ imperial confert of the crown of Spades. Pope . 

2. An aflembly ; a divan; a conlultation. 

In one confert there fat 

Cruel revenge, and rancorous defpite, _ 

Difloval treafon, and heart-burning hate. Fairy ghteen, b . 11. 
A number of indruments playing together ; a fymphony. 
This is probably a midake for concert. 
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He, with his coiforted Eve, 

3 'he dory heard attentive. Miltoris Paradife Lojl , b. vii 
He begins to conjort himfelf with men, and thinks himfelf 
one. Locke on Education, fed 2 13. 

2. To accompany. 

I’ll meet with you upon the mart, 

And afterward confert you ’till bed-time. Shakefpeare. 

Conso'rt able. adj. [from confert.'] To be compared with • 
to be ranked with ; luitable. 

He was conjortable to. Charles Brandon, under Henry VIIR 
who was equal to him. Wotton. 

Conso'rt ion. n f [ e nfeortio , Latin.] Partnerfliip ; fellow- 
fhip; fociety. Bid. 

Conspe'ctable. adj. [from confpedus , Latin.] Eafy to be 
feen. ... " 

Conspectu'it Y. n.f [from csnfpedus , Latin ] Sight; view; 
lenfe of feeing. This word is, I believe, peculiar to Shahe- 
fpeare , and perhaps corrupt. 

What harm can your biflon confpeduities glean out of this 
character ? Shake] pear e' s Coriolanus. 

Conspe'rsion. n.f. [confperfo, Lat.] A fprinkling about. Did. 
Cons pic u'ity. n.f. [from conjpicuous.] Brightnels ; favour- 
ablencfs to the fight. 

If this definition be clearer than the thing defined, midnight 
may vie for confeicuity with noon. Glanv. Scepf. c. i$. 

CONSPICUOUS, [confpicuus, Latin.] 

1. Obvious to the fight; feen at didance. 

Or cornel lefs conjpicuous? Or what change 
Abfents thee ? Miltoris Paradife Lojl, b.x. I. ioj. 

2. Eminent; famous; didinguifhed. 

He attributed to each of them that virtue which he thought 
mod confpicuous in them. Dryden' s Juven. Dedication. 

Thy father’s merit points thee out to view. 

And fets thee in the faired point ot light, 

To make thy vii tues or thy faults conjpicuous. Addif. Cato. 
The houfc of lords, 

Confpicuous feene ! Pope's Epif. of Horace. 

Conspicuously, adv. [from confpicuous .] 

1. Obvioully to the view. 

Thefe methods may be preferred confpicuoufly , and intirely 
didinft. Watts's Logic/c , p. iv. c. 1. 

2. Eminently ; famoufly ; remarkably. 

Conspi'cuousness. n.f. [from conjpicuous ] 

1. Expofure to the view ; date of being viiible at a diflance. 

Looked on with fuch a weak light, they appear well pro- 
portioned fabricks ; yet they appear fo but in that twilight, 
which is requifite to their confpicuoufnefs. Boyle's Proem. Ljjd)'- 

2 . Eminence; fame; celebrity. 

Their writings attraft more readers by the author’s confpi- 
cuoufnefs. < _ _ Boyle on Colours: 

Conspiracy, n.f. [confpiratio, Latin.] 

1. A private agreement among feveral peifons to commit fome 
crime; a plot; a concerted treafon. 

O conj'piracy ! 

Sham’d thou to fhew tby dang’rous brow by night, 

When evils are mod free ? Shakefpeare s Julius Ctcfen , 
I had forgot that foul confpiracy 
Of the bead Caliban, and his confed’rates, 

Againd my life. Shakefpeare s Tempefl* 

When fcarce he had efcap’d the blow , 

Of faction and confpiracy , 

Death did his promis’d hopes dedroy. . Dryden. 

2. In law, an agreement of men to do any thing; always taken 
in the evil part. It is taken for a confederacy of two at the 
lead, falfely to indift one, or to procure one to be indicted or 

felony. , CmtL 

3. A concurrence; a general tendency of many caufes to one 

event. 

When the time now came that mifery was ripe for him, 
there was a confpiracy in all heavenly and earthly things, to 
frame fit occafions to lead him unto it. _ Sidney, • u * 

Con s pi rant. adj. [confplrans, Latin.] Confpiring; engage 
in a confpiracy or plot ; plotting. 

Thou art a traitor, ? v T . 

Confpirant ’gaind this high illudrious prince. Soak. A. Uaj 
Conspir a'tion. n. f [confpiratio, Lat. ] A plot. J 1 ’’ 

Conspi'rator. n.f. [from conjpiro, Latin.] A man en 3 2 t 
in a plot ; one who has fecretly concerted with others coi - 

million of a crime; a plotter. n 

Achitophel is among the confpirators with Abfaloi . 


A "conkrt of mufick in a banquet of wine, is as a fignet of 
J - - • ” Ecclus. XXXU 


carbuncle fet in gold. 
Concurrence; union. 
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m con- 


Take it finely, and it carries an air of levity ; but, 
fort with the red, you fee, has a meaning quite difcem.^ 

To Conso'rt. v. n. [from the noun.] To adociate with ; to 

unite with ; to keep company with. o; , r 

What will you do ? Let’s not confert with them. Shake/p. 
Which of the Grecian chiefs conjorts with thee . Dryden. 

To Conso'rt. v. a. 

1 . To join ; to mix ; to marry. 


Stand back, thou manifed confpirator , * 

Thou that contriv’d to murder our dread lord. Sb. Lien. 

But let the bold confpirator beware ; ? „ 

For heav’11 makes princes its peculiar care. Dryd . p$- 0 
One put into his hand a note of the whole ■ con I 
racy againd him, together with all the names of 

rators. ‘ J 

To CONSPI'RE. v.n. [conjpiro, Latin.] 

1. To concert a crime; to plot; to batch lecret trea o n. 

Tell me what they deferve. 

That do confpire my death 

Of damned witchcraft ? - \Vhst 


with devililh plots 

SbaitfpearSs Rubtrl U ; 
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What was it 

That mov’d pale Caflius to confpire? Sbak. Ant. and Creep. 
Th ey took great indignation, and confpired againd tke 

U £et the air be excluded; for that undermineth the body, 
and eonfpireth with the fpirit of the body to didblve it. Bacon. 

There is in man a natural poflibility to dedroy the world ; 
that is, to confpire to know no woman. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

The^prefs, the pulpit, and the dage, 

Confpire to centime and expofe our age. Rofeommon. 

2. To agree together; as, all things confpire to?nale him happy. 

Conspi'rer. n.f. [from confpire.'] A confpirator ; a plotter. 

Take no care, 

Who chafes, who frets, and where confirers are ; 

Macbeth {hall never vanquidi’d be. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

Conspi'ring Powers. [In mechanicks.] All iuch as a< 5 t in di- 
rection not oppofite to one another. Harris. 

Conspurca'tion. n.f. [from mfpurco, Latin.] The a«St of 
defiling; defilement; pollution. 

CONSTABLE, n.f [comes Jl ahull, as it is fuppofed.] 

1. Lord high conjlable is an ancient officer of the crown, long 
* difufed in England, but lately fubfiding in France ; where the 

conjlable commanded the marefchals, and was the fird officer of 
the army. The function of the conjlable of England confided 
in the care of the common peace of the land in deeds of arms, 
and in matters of war. T o the court cf the conjlable and 
mardial belonged the cognizance of contracts, deeds of arms 
without the realm, and combats and blafonry of arms within it. 
The fird conjlable of England was created by the Conqueror, 
and the office continued hereditary ’till the thirteenth of Henry 
VIII. when it was laid afide, as being fo powerful as to be- 
come troublefome to the king. From thefe mighty magi- 
drates are derived the inferiour conjlables of hundreds and 
franchifes ; two of whom were ordained, in the thirteenth 
of Edward I. to be chofen in every hundred for the conferva- 
tion of the peace, and view of armour. Thefe are now called 
high conjlables , becaufe continuance of time, and increafe both 
of people and offences, have occafioned others in every town 
of like nature, but inferiour authority, called petty conjlables. 
Befides thefe, we have conjlables denominated from particular 
places ; as conjlable of the Foiucr , of Dover cajlle, of the cajlle 
of Carnarvon ; but thefe are properly cajlellani, or governours 
of caftles* Cowel. Chambers. 

When I came hither, I was lord high conjlable , 

And duke of Buckingham ; now poor Edward Bohun. Shak. 
The knave conjlable had fet me i’ th’ docks, i’ th’ common 
docks, for a witch. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Winclfor. 

The conjlable being a fober man, and known to be an ene- 
my to thofe adls of fedition, went among them, to obferve 
what they did. Clarendon. 

2. To over-run the Constable. [Perhaps from conte fable, Fr. 
the fettled, firm and dated account.] To fpend more than 
what a man knows himfelf to be worth : a low phrafe. 

Co'nstableship. n.f [from conjlable .] The office of a 
condable. 

This keeper fliip is annexed to the conjlablejhip of the cadle, 
and that granted out in leafe. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

Constancy, n.f. [conjlantia, Latin.] 

1. Immutability; perpetuity; unalterable continuance. 

The laws of God himfelf no man will ever deny to be of 
a different conditution from the former, in refpetf: of the 
one’s co) fancy, and the mutability of the other. Hooker, b. i. 

2. Confidency; unvaried date. 

Incredible, that conjlancy in fuch a variety, fuch a multi- 
plicity, fhould be the refult of chance. Ray on the Creation. 

3. Refolution; firmnefs; deadinefs ; unfhaken determination. 

In a finall ifle, amidd the wided feas, 

T riumphant conjlancy has fix’d her feat ; 

In vain the fyrens fing, the tempeds beat. Prior. 

4» Lading affection ; continuance of love, or friendfhip. 

Conjlancy is fuch a dability and firmnefs of friendfhip, as 
overlooks and paffies by leffer failures of kind nefs, and yet dill 
retains the fame habitual good-will to a friend. South. 

5. Certainty; veracity; reality. 

But all the dory of the night told over, 

More witnefTeth than fancy’s images. 

And grows to fomething of great conjlancy , 

A h ° Wever> . ftran £ e and admirable. 

CONST ANT . adj. [ conjlans , Latin.] 

!• Firm; fixed; not fluid. 

J f/° f U take hi S h |y reai « ed of wine, and dephlegmed 
Unne ’ a * ld °] 1X them > you may turn thefe twolfluid 
liquors into a confeant body. Boyle's Hijlory of Firmnl 

2. Unvaried ; unchanged ; -immutable ; durable. J 
3 - r irm ; refolute; determined; immoveable; unfhaken. 

XT Some ihrewd contents, 

Now fteal the colour from BalTanio’s cheek : 

cTm 1 ! 6 ” r' end d t ead ; elfe nothin g ‘n the world 
J-ould mm fo much the conftitution 

4. Free 
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Both loving one fair maid, they yet remained coiijlaxi 

friends. . S,dn ^ ,U 

5. Certain ; not various ; deady ; firmly adherent. 

Now, through the land, his care of fouls he dietc.i o; 
And like a primitive apodle preach’d ; 

Still chearful, ever conjlant to his call ; 

By many follow’d, lov’d by mod; admir’d by all. Dryden. 
He fhewed his firm adherence to religion as modelled by 
our national conditution, and was CoYpftant to its offices in de- 
votion, both in publick and in his family. Addifen , Freeholdo » 
Constantly, adv. [from conjlant . ] Unvariably ; peipetual- 
ly; certainly ; deadilv. 

’ • " that the fathers fhould never appeal ; nay, that 


Ti Hot fen, 

Latin.] To join 


Shakefp, 


earc. 


Vol. I, 


It is drange 

they fhould not corjlantly do it. 

To CONSTE'LLATE. v. n. [conflcllatus, 
ludre; to fhine with one general light. 

The feveral things which mod engage our affections, do* 

in a tranfeendent manner, fhine forth and conjletlate in God. 

Boyle. 

To Conste'llate. v. a. To unite feveral fhining bodies iii 
one fplendour. 

Thefe fcattered perfections, which were divided among 
the feveral ranks of inferiour natures, were fummed up and 
conjlellated in ours. Glar.v. Scepj. c. 1. 

Constella'tion. n.f [from conjlellatef] 

1. A cluder of fixed dars. 

For the dars of heaven, and the conjlellations thereof, fhall 
not give their light. Jf. x iii. ic. 

The earth, the air refounded. 

The heav’ns and ail the conjlellations rung. Milt. Par. Loft. 

A conjlellation is but one ; 

Though ’tis a train of dars. Dryden ; 

2. An afiemblage of fplendours, or excellencies. 

The condition is a conjlellation or conjuncture of ail tbofe 
gofpel-graces, faith, hope, charity, felf-denial, repentance, 
and the red. Hammond's Prad . Cat. 

Consterna'tion. n.f. [from conjlerno, Latin.] Adonidi- 
ment j amazement ; alienation of mind by a furprife ; fur- 
prife; wonder. 

They find the fame holy confler nation upon themfelves that 
Jacob did at Bethel, which he called the gate of heaven. South * 
The natives, dubious whom 

They mud obey, in conjlernation wait, 

’Till rigid conqued will pronounce their liege. Philips s 

To CONSTIPATE, v.a. [from conjlipo, Latin.] 

1. To croud together into a narrow room; to thicken; to 
condenfe. 

Of cold, the property is to condenfe and confllpate . Bacon* 

It may, by amaffing, cooling, and conjlipating of waters,- 
turn them into rain. Ray on the Creation . 

T here might 'arife fome vertiginous motions or whirlpools 
in the matter of the chaos, whereby the atoms might be 
thrud and crouded to the middle of thofe whirlpools, and 
there conjlipate one another into great folid globes. Bentley . 

2. To duff up, or dop by filling up the pafiages. 

It is not probable that any aliment fhould have the quality 
of intirely conjlipating or diutting up the capillary veffels. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

3. To bind the belly; or make codive. 

Constip a'tion. n. f. [from conjlipate .] 

*• The aft of crouding any thing into lefs room ; condenfation. 

I his worketh by the detention of the fpirits, and conjlipa - 
tion of the tangible parts. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N°. 341. 

It requires either abfolute fulnefs of matter, or a pretty 
clofe conjlipation and mutual contaft of its particles. Bentley. 

2. Stoppage ; obdruftion by plenitude. 

The inactivity of the gall occafions a conjlipation of the 
belly. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

Consti'tuent. adj. [conjlituens, Latin.] That which makes 
any thing what it is ; neceffary to exiltence; elemental; ef- 
fential ; that of which any thing confids. 

Body, foul, and reafon, are the three parts neceffarily con - 
f it uen t of a man. Dryden' s Dufrcfnoy . 

All animals derived all the confituent matter of their bodies^ 
fucceffively, in all ages, out of this fund. Woodiu. Nat. Hif . 

It is impoffible that the figures and fizes of its confi- 
tuent particles, fhould be fo judly adapted as to touch one 
another in every point. " Bentley's Sermons . 

Consti'tuent. n.f. 

1. The perfon or thing which conditutes or fettles any thino- in 

its peculiar date. ' 0 

Fheir fird compofure and origination requires a higher 
and nobler confituent than chance. Hale's Grig, of Mankind. 

2. That which is neceflary to the fubfidence of any rhino-. 

The obdruftion of the mefentery is a great impediment to 
nutrition ; for the lymph in thofe glands is a neceffary condi- 
tuent of the aliment. Arbuthnot on Aliments; 

3 * Me that deputes anotner. 

To CONSTITUTE, v. a . [ccnjlitm, Latin.] 

i. To give forma] exigence ; to make any thinj whaf it is ; to 
produce. * 

^ T Prudence 
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i i udcncc is not only a moral but chriftian virtue, fuch as 
- s nectlFar ) to. the coji/i itutuig of ad others. Decay of Piety. 

2. io ereCt; to eftablifh. 

We muft obey laws appointed and confituted by lawful au- 
thority, not a gain ft the law of God. Taylors Holy Living . 
3^ ^ ^ depute ; to appoint another to an office. 

Co n.-' l i i VI er. n. f. [from conjlitute.] He that conftitutes or 
appoints; 

Constitution. n.f [from .cmfritute.] 

1. 1 he act ot conftituting ; enacting; deputing; eftablifhing ; 
producing. 

2. State of being; particular texture of parts; natural qua- 
lities. 

This is more beneficial to ns than any other confitution. 

Bentley’s Sennons. 

This light being traje&ed through the parallel prifms, if it 
fuffered any change by the refraCtion of one, it loft that im- 
pyeffion by the contrary refraCtion of the other ; and fo, being 
t^ftored to its priftine conjiitution , became of the fame condi- 
tion as at fiift. Newton’s Opt. 

3. Corporeal frame. 

Amongft many bad effeCts of this oily conjiitution , there is 
one advantage ; fuch who arrive to age; are not fubjeCt to 
ftricture of fibres. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

4 Temper of body, with refpect to health or difeafe. 

If fuch men happen, by their native conjiitutions , to fall 
into the gout, either they mind it not at all, having no leifure 
to be fick, or they ufe it like a dog. Tejnple. 

Beauty is nothing elfe but a juft accord and mutual har- 
mony of the members, animated by a healthful conjiitution . 

Dry den s Dufrefioy . 

5. Temper of mind. 

Dametas, according to the confiitution of a dull head, thinks 
no better way to {hew himfelf wife than by fufpeCting every 
thing in his way. Sidney. 

Some dear friend dead ; elfe nothing in the world 
Could turn fo much the conjiitution 
Of any conftant man. Sbakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
He defended himfelf with undaunted courage, and lefs 
paffion than was expcCted from his conjiitution . Clarendon. 

6. Eftablifhed form of government; fyftem of laws and 
cuftoms. 

The Norman conqu’ring all by might, 

Mixing our cuftoms, and the form of right, 

With foreign conjiitutions he had brought. Daniel’s Civ. War. 

7. Particular law; eftablifhed ufage ; eftablifhment ; inftitu- 
tion. 

We lawfully may obferve the pofitive conjiitutions of our 
own churches. Hooker , h. iv. fcEl. 5. 

Conjiitution , properly fpeaking in the fenfe of the civil law, 
is that law which is made and ordained by fome king or em- 
peror ; yet the canonifts, by adding the word facred to it, 
make it to fignify the fame as an ecclefiaftical canon. Aylijfe. 
Constitutional, adj. [from conjiitution.'] 

1. Bred in the conftitution ; radical. 

It is not probable any conjiitutional illnefs will be communi- 
cated with the fmall-pox by inoculation. Sharpe’s Surgery. 

2. Confident with the conftitution; legal. 

Constitutive, adj. [ from conjiitute. ] 

1. That which conftitutes any thing what it is; elemental ; ef- 
fential ; productive. 

Although it be placed among the non-naturals, that is, fuch 
as neither naturally conjiitutive , nor merely deftruCtive, do 
preferve or deftroy. Brown’s Vulgar Err curs, h. iii. c. 9. 

The very elements and conjiitutive parts of a fchifmatick, 
being the efteem of himfelf, and the contempt of others. 

Decay of Piety. 

2. Having the power to enaCt or eftablifh. 

To CONSTRAIN, v. a. [conjlraindrc , Fr. conjiringo , Latin ] 

1 . To compel ; to force to fome aCtion. 

Thy fight, which (hould 
Make our eyes flow with joy, 

Conjirains them weep. Shakefpcare’ s Coriolanus. 

2. To hinder by force; to reftrain. 

My fire in caves conf rains the winds. 

Can with a breath their clanfrous rage appeafe ; 

They fear his w'hiftle, and forfake the leas. Dryden. 

3. To neceffitate. 

The fears upon your honour, therefore, he 
Does pity as conjirained biemifhes. 

Nothing deferv’d. Shakefpeare’s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

When to his luft ^Egyfthus gave the rein. 

Did fate or we th’ adult’rous a£t conf rain ? Pope’s Odyjfey. 

4. To violate ; to ravifh. 

Her fpotlefs chaftity, 

• Inhuman traitors, you conf rain d and fored. Shak.Tit. And. 

5. To confine; to prefs. _ 

How the ftrait ftays the (lender wafte conf rain ? Gay. 

Constr .Tin able. adj. [from confirain.] Liable to conftraint ; 
obnoxious to compulfion. 

Whereas men before flood bound in confcience to do as 
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reafon teacheth, they are now, by virtue of human law, m 
fir (finable ; and, if they outwardly tranfgrefs, punifhable Hook " 
Constr a'iner. n.f [from conf rain.] He that conllrains.*' 
Constraint, n. J. [ contrainte , French.] Compulfion; com 
polling force ; violence; add of over-ruling the defire’- con" 
linemen t. 

I did fuppofe it {hould be on confraint ; 

But, heav’n be thank’d, it is but voluntary. Stiak. K.John 
Like you a man ; and hither led by fame, 

Not by confraint , but by my choice, I came. Dryd. In. Emp . 
The conftant defire of happinefs, and the confraint it puts 
upon us to act for it, no body, I think, accounts an abridg- 
ment of liberty. Locke 

To CONS TRLC lb v. a. [conjlriiigo , confricium , Latin ] 

1. To bind; to cramp; to Confine into a narrow compafs. 

2. 'Fo contraCt ; to caufe to {brink. 

Such things as conjh it 7 the fibres and {Lengthen the folid 
P arts * Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Construction, n.f. [from conf riel.] Contraction ; com- 
preffion 

The air which thefe receive into the lungs, may ferve to 
render their bodies equiponderant to the water; and the coti- 
Ji rift ion or dilatation of it, may probably affift them to afeend 
or defeend in the water. Ray on the Creation. 

Constr id. tor. n.f. [conJlriRor, Latin.] That which com- 
prefles or contracts. 

Fie fuppofed the conf rigors of the eye-lids muft be ftren^th- 
ened in the fupercilious. Arbuth. and Pope’s Mart Scrib. 
To CONSTRFNGE. v. a. [ confringo , Lat.] To comprefs; 
to contradl; to bind. 

The dreadful fpout, 

Which Ihipmen do the hurricano call, 

Conjiring’d in mafs by the almighty fun. Sh. Tro. and Crelji. 
Strong liquors, efpecially inflammatory fpirits, intoxicate, 
confringe , harden the fibres, and coagulate the fluids. Arbuth. 
Constringent, adj. [corjhingens , Latin.] Having the qua- 
lity of binding or comprefling. 

Try a deep well, or a confervatory of fnow, where the cold 
may be more conjlringent. Bacon’s Natural Hifcry , N°, 380, 

It binds f 

Our ftrengthen’d bodies in a cold embrace 
Confringent. Thomfon’s Winter , /. 700. 

To CONSTRU'CT. v.a. [conflruRus, Lat.] To build; to 
form ; to compile ; to conftitute. 

Let there be an admiration of thofe divine attributes and 
prerogatives, for whofe manifefting he was pleafed to confrul l 
this vaft fabrick. Boyle’s Vfefulnefs of Natural Philcfopby , 

Construction, n.f [conjlruftio, Latin.] 

1. The aCt of building, or piling up in a regular method. 

2. The form of building ; ftruCture ; conformation. 

There’s no art 

To fhew the mind’s corfruflion in the face. Shah. Macbeth. 
The ways were made of feveral layers of flat ftones and 
flint : the confrufiion was a little various, according to the 
nature of the foil, or the materials which they found. Arbuth. 

3. [In grammar.] The putting of words, duly chofen, together 
in fuch a manner as is proper to convey a complete fenfe. 

Clarke’s Latin Grammar. 
Some particles conftantly, and others in certain conjlruftions , 
have the fenfe of a whole fentence contained in them. Loch. 

4. The aCt of arranging terms in the proper order, by difen- 
tangling tranfpofitions ; the aCt of interpreting; explanation. 

This label, whofe containing 
Is fo from fenfe in hardnefs, that I can 
Make no collection of it, let him {hew 
His {kill in the confruMion. Shakefpcare’ s Cymbeline , 

5. The fenfe; the meaning; interpretation. 

In which fenfe although we judge the apoftlc’s words to 
have been uttered, yet hereunto we do not require them to 
yield, that think any other conf ruction more found. Hooker. 

He that would live at eafe, {hould always put the beft con- 
fru lion on bufinefs and converfation. Collier on the Spleen. 

Religion, in its own nature, produces good will towards 
men, and puts the miJdeft confruiiion upon every accident that 
befals them. Spectator , N*. 483. 

6. Judgment: mental reprefentation. 

It cannot, therefore, unto reafonable conf millions feem 
ftrange, or favour of Angularity, that we have examined this 
point. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. iv. c. 13* 

7. The manner of deferibing a figure or problem in geometry. 

8. Construction of Equations , in algebra, is the method cf 
reducing a known equation into lines and figures, in order to 
a geometrical demonftration. 

Constru'cture. n.f. [from confrufl.] Pile; edifice; fa- 
brick. 

They {hall the earth’s ccnfruRure clofely bind. 

And to the center keep the parts confin’d. Blackmon . 

To CONSTRUE, v. a. [conf mo, Latin.] 

1. To range words in their natural order; to difentanglc tram- 
pofition.- 

I’ll teach mine eyes with meek humility, 

Love-learned letters to her eyes to read ; 

J Which 
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’Which her deep wit, that true heart’s thought can fpell, 
Will foon conceive, and learn to conf rue well. SpenJe) , 
Virgil is fo very figurative, that he requires (I may almoft 
fay) a grammar apart to conf rue him. Dryden. 

Thus we are put to conjlrue and paraph rafe our own words, 
to free ourfelves either from the ignorance or malice of our 
adverfaries. Stillingfcef s Defence cf Difourfe on Roman Idol. 

2. To interpret; to explain ; to ft'.ew the meaning. 

1 muft crave that I be not fo underftood or conf rued', as if 
any fuch thing, by virtue thereof, could be done without*the 
aid and afliftance of God’s moft bleffed fpirit. Hooker , b. iii. 

Conjlrue the times to- their neceffities, 

-* And you {hall fay, indeed, it is the time. 

And not the king, that doth you injuries. Shak. Hen. IV. 
When the word is conjirued into its idea, the double mean- 
ing vaniffies. Add f on on Ancient AAedals. 

To CGNSTUPRATE. v.a. [ confupro , Lat.] To violate; 
to debauch ; to defile. 

ConstupraTion. n.f. [from conf uprated] Violation; de- 
filement. 

CONSUBST A'NTIAL. adj. [conf, bf anti alls, Latin.] 

j . Having the fame effence or fubfiftence. 

The Lord our God, is but one God : in which indi vifible 
unity, notwithstanding we adore the Father, as being altoge- 
ther of himfelf, we glorify that con Jubjhu dial word which is 
the Son ; we blefs and magnify that co-efi'ential Spirit, eternally 
proceeding from both, which is the Holy Ghoft. Hooker , b. v. 

2. Being of the fame kind or nature. 

It continueth a bo c\y confub/fantial with our bodies ; a body 
of the fame, both nature and meafure, which it had on earth. 

Hooker , b.v.f 54. 
In their conceits the human nature of Chrift was not con- 
fubf antial to ours, but of another kind. Brerewood. 

Consubstantia'lity. n.f [from confuf fiantial.] Exiftence 
of more than one, in the fame fubftance. 

The eternity of the Son’s generation, and his co-eternity 
and confubf antiality with the Father, when he came down 
from heaven. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

To Consubsta'ntiate. v. a. [ from con and fubjlantia , 
Lat.] 'Fo unite in one common fubftance or nature. 

Consubst antia'tion. n.f. [from conjubjl anti ate. ] The 

union of the body of our bleffed Saviour with die facramental 
clement, according to the Lutherans. 

In the point of confubf aniiation, toward the latter end of 
his life, he changed his mind. Atterbury. 

CONSUL. n.J. [cartful, conftilendo , Latin.] 

1. 1 he chief magiflrate in the Roman republick. 

Or never be fo noble as a conful , 

Nor yotce with him for tribune. Shakefpcare’ s Coriolanus. 

Ccnfu's of mod’rate pow’r in calms were made ; 

When the Gauls came, one foie dictator fway’d. Dryden. 

2. An officer commiffioned in foreign parts to judge between 
the merchants of his nation, and protcCt their commerce. 

Consular, adj. [ confularis , Latin.] 

1. Relating to the conful. 

T he confular power had only the ornaments, without the 
force of the royal authority. Spectator, N y . 287. 

2. Consular Alan. One who had been conful. 

Rife not the confular men, and left their places, 
f So foon as thou fat’ft down ? Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

o NSULA 1 e. n. f. [ confulatus , Latin.] 1 he office of conful. 

His name and confulate were effaced out of all publick re- 
gifters and infections. Addifin’s Remarks on Italy. 

Co NSULSHIP. n. f [from conful.] The office of conful. 

I he patricians {hould do very ill, 

T o let the confdjhip be fo defil’d. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 
c _ !e lovely boy, with his aufpicious face, 

T a »‘> triumph grace. Drydm. 

I o CONbU L 1 . v. n. [ctmfulto, Latin.] To take counl'el to- 
gether ; to deliberate in common. It has with before the per- 
lon admitted to confultation. 

_ Every man, 

Ait.er the hideous ftorm that follow’d, was 
A thing infpir d ; and, not confulting , broke 
Into a general prophecy, that this tempeft, 

Djiftiing the garment of this peace, aboded 
1 he fudJen breach on’t. Sbakefptare’ s Henry VIIT. 

icnate-houic, wherein three hundred and twenty men fat 
cenjuinng always for the people. t Mac. v Hi. 

Unjn/t not mtb the flothful for any work. Becks, xxxvii. 

. T 2 fent for l«s friends, with whom he moft confi- 

whe /eoft‘ \ ? fteWCd thc papCr “ them ’ the contents 

To C a. ‘ ,0t C ° nCelVe ' Ckrenden. 

»- To afk advice of ; as, he confulted his friends. 

2. 1 o regard ; . to aCt with view or refpeCt to. 

/e are, in the firft place, to confult the neceffities of life 

' C The f.r t “ erS ° f •° rnament . and <* eli 5 ht - H E/irange. 

, ile | Lna te owes its gratitude to Cato, 

Vv ho with fo great a foul conj'ults its fafety, 

3- To'planNo contrirc.’ whUe he neglcfts hi s own. Adel. Cate. 
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Thou haft confulted (hams to thy houfe, by cutting oPtfiiZ-fiJ 
people. * Hcb. ii. J°* 

Manv things were there confulted for the future, yet nothin ~ 

. • «• t | / / ^1 ^,1 y/ M VI 1 


was politively refolved. \ ■*- ---* 

4. To fearch.into ; to examine ; as, to confu'.t an author. 
Co'nsult. n.J'. [from the verb. It is varioufly accented ] 

1. The aCt of confulting. 

Yourfelf in perfon head one chofen hall. 

And march t’ opprefs the faCtion in conju't 
With dying Dorax. Dryden s Den Sxbafian , 

2. The effeCt of confulting; determination. 

He faid, and rofe ihe firft ; the council broke ; 

And all their grave confults diftolv’d in fmoke. Dryd. Fab,esi 

3. A council ; a number of perfons afiembled in deliberation. 

Divers meetings and confults of our whole number, to con- 
fider of the former labours. Bacon « 

A confult of coquets below 

Was caii’d, to rig him out a beau: Swift . 

Consultation, n.f. [from confult.] 

1. The act of confulting; fecret deliberation. 

T he chief pi iefts held a confultation with the elders and 
feribes. Mark , xv. 1 . 

2. A number of perfons confulted together ; a council. 

A confultation was called, wherein he advifed a falivation. 

JVifcman of Abfceffcs. 

3. [In law.] Confultatio is a writ, whereby a caufe, being for- 
merly removed by prohibition from the ecclefiaftical cciiit, or 
coUrt chriftian, to the kinofs court, is returned thither a^ain : 
for the judges of the king’s court, if, upon comparing the 
libel with the fuggeftion of the party, they do find the fug- 
geftion falfe, or not proved, and therefore the caufe to be 
wrongfully called from the court chriftian ; then, upon this 
confultation or deliberation, decree it to-be returned again. Cowel. 

Consulter. n.f. [ from confult. ] One that confults or 
afks council or intelligence. 

There fhall not be found among you a charmer, or a ccn- 
f liter with familiar fpirits, or a wizard. Deutr. xviiii ir; 
Consumable, adj. [from confume.] Sufceptible of dcftruc- 
tion ; poflible to be wafted, fpent, or deftroyed. 

It does truly agree in this common quality aferibed unto 
both, of being incombuftible, and not confumable by fire; but 
yet there is this inconvenience; that it doth contrail: fo much 
fuliginous matter from the earthy parts of the oil, though it 
was tried with fome of the pureft oil which is ordinary to be 
bought, that in a very few days it did choak and extinguifli 
the flame. Wilkins’s Mathem. JAagick. 

Our growing rich or poor depends only on, which is 
greater or lefs, our importation or exportation of confumable 
commodities. Locke. 

To CONSU'ME. v.a. [confu me, Latin.] To wafte; to {pend ; 
to deftroy. 

Where two raging fires meet together. 

They do confume. the thing that feeds their fury. Shahefpeare. 

1 hou {halt carry much feed out into the field, and {halt 
gather but little in; for the locufts fhall confume it. Dcut.xxx' iiio 
Thus in foft anguifh fhc confumes the day. 

Nor quits her deepretirement. 'Thomfin's Spring 

I o Consu lie. ‘v. n. i o wafte away ; to be exhaufted. 

Thefe violent delights have violent ends, 

And in their triumph die; like fire and powder. 

Which, as they meet, amfume. Shatefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Consumer, n.f. [from cmjume.] One that fpends, waftes, 
or deltroys any thing. 

Money may be confidered as in the hands of the confumer 
or of the merchant who buys the commodity, when made 
to export. r , 

To CONSUMMATE . v.a. [confimmcr, Fr. confummare, Lat.] 
lo compete; to per feci ; to finiflh ; to end.' Anciently ac- 
cented on the firft fyllable. y 

Yourfelf, my (elf, and other lords, will pafs 
I o corjummate this bufinefs happily. Shakefp. King John. 

1 here (hall we confurnmate our fpoufal rites.' Shakcjpearc. 
w . he pcr ‘° n was cunning enough to begin the deceit in the 
eaku, and the weaker iufficient to confurnmate the fraud in 

He r bT r ' • , c Brmt * Vul Z« r b. i. c. u 

Const A ^ the happinefs of the day. Tail. 

Consummate, ad;, [from the verb.] Complete; perfect* 
fin 1 filed ; omnibus numeris abfolutus. " a 

I do but flay ’till your marriage be confurnmate. Shakefpcare . 
Eartn, in her rich attire 

Confurnmate, lovely fmird. Milton's Paradife Loft, l v ii 
Oracian, among his maxims for raifina a man to the moft 

greamefs ’ a,lvift:s t0 perform extraordinary aabns 
and to fecure a good hiftorian. Addifon, Freeholder', N". 

a man of perfect and confurnmate virtue falls into a nb- 
ortune, it raUcs our pity, but not our terrour. Addif S belt It 
Consummation. n.J. [from confurnmate ] J ~ P ' 

1. Completion; perfection; end. 

■ Stun F ‘ r “ ,y “” - 

brom the firft beginning of the world unto the laft 

. Jummaiion 


Clarendon , b. viii. 
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f animation thereof, it neither hath been, nor can be other- 
wife. Hooker , b. ii. fe£i. 4. 

3 . Death 5 end of life. 

Ghoft, unlaid, forbear thee ! 

Nothing ill come near thee ! 

Quiet confummation have. 

And renowned be thy grave ! Shakefpeare’ s Cymbcline. 

Consumption, n. f [confumptio, Latin.] 

1. The a£I of confuming; wafte; deftru&ion. 

In commodities the value rifes as its quantity is lefs and 
vent greater, which depends upon its being preferred in its 
confumption. Locke. 

Etna and Vefuvius have fent forth flames for this two or 
three thoufand years, yet the mountains themfelves have not 
fuffered any confiderable diminution or confumption ; but are, 
at this day, the higheft mountains in thofe countries. Woodvj . 

2. The ftate of wafting or periftiing. 

3. [In phyfick.] A wafte of mufcular flefh. It is frequently 
attended with a he£tick fever, and is divided by phyficians into 
feveral kinds, according to the variety of its caufes. Quincy, 

Confumptions fow 

In hollow bones of man. Shakefpeare’ s Tim on. 

The ftoppage of women’s courfes, if not fuddenly looked 
to, fets them into a confumption, dropfy, or other difeafe. 

Harvey on Confumptions . 

Consumptive: adj. [from confume.\ 

1. Deftru&ive; wafting; exhaufting; having the quality of 
confuming. 

A long confumptive war is more likely to break this grand 
alliance than difable France. Addifon on the State of the Wt ir. 

2. Difeafed with a’confumption. 

Nothing taints found lungs fooner than infpiring the breath 
cf confumptive lungs. Harvey on Confumptions . 

The lean, confumptive wench, with coughs decay’d. 

Is call’d a pretty, tight, and (lender maid. Dry den. 

By an exadt regimen a confumptive perfon may hold out for 
years. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Consu'mptiveness. n.f [from confumptive.] A tendency to 
a confumption. 

Consu'tile. adj. [ confutilis , Latin.] That is fewed or ftitched 


together. 


Dill. 


To CONTA'BULATE. v. a. [ contabulo , Latin.] To floor 
with boards. 

Contabula'tion. n.f. [contabulatio , Latin.] A joining of 
boards together ; a boarding a floor. 

CO'NTACT. n.f [contatfus, Latin.] Touch; clofeunion; 
juncture of one body to another. 

The Platonifts hold, that the fpirit of the lover doth pafs 
into the fpirits of the perfon loved, which caufeth the defire 
of return into the body ; whereupon followeth that appetite 
©f contact and conjunction. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N°. 944. 

When the light fell fo obliquely on the air, which in other 
places was between them, as to be all reflected, it feemed in 
that place of contain to be wholly tranfmitted. Newton’s Opt. 

The air, by its immediate contain , may coagulate the blood 
which flows along the air-bladders. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Co NT auction, n.f [contallus , Latin.] The aCt of touch- 
ing ; a joining one body to another. 

That deleterious it may be at fome diftance, and oeftruc- 
tive without corporal contagion, there is no high improba- 
bility. Brown s Vulgar ErrourSy b. iii. c. 7. 

CONTAGION, n.f. [ contagio , Latin.] 

1. The emiflion from body to body by which difeafes are com- 
municated. 

If we two be one, and thou play falfe, 

I do digeft the poifon of thy flefh, 

Being ftrumpeted by thy contagion. Shakef. Com. of Errours. 
In infeClion and contagion from body to body, as the plague 
and the like, the infedion is received many times by the body 
paflive ; but yet is, by the ftrength and good difpofttion there- 

of, repulfed. , J ., , Bacm ' 

2. Infection ; propagation of mifchief, or difeale. 

Nor will the goodnefs of intention excufe the fcandal and 
contagion of example. King Charles. 

Down fell they. 

And the dire hifs renew’d, and the dire form 

Catch’d by contagion. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. X. /. 544 - 

3. Peftilence ; venomous emanations. 

Will he fteal out of his wholfome bed. 

To dare the vile contagion of the night ? Shah. Jttl. Cafar. 
Conta'gious. adj. [from contagio, Latin.] Infectious; caught 
by approach ; poifonous ; peftilential. 

The jades 

That drag the tragick melancholly night, 

From their mifty jaws . ci ? zj \n 

Breathe foul, contagious darknefs in the air. Shak. Den. V I. 

We fteken foon from her contagious care, . 

Grieve for her forrows, groan for her defpair. Prior. 

Contagiousness, n.f [from contagious. 1 The quality or 
being contagious. 

To CONTAIN, v. a. [ contineo , Latin.] 

1. To hold as a veflel. 
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2 » v To comprife; as a Writing* 

V There are many other things which Jefus did, the wliielq 
if they fhould be written every one, I fuppofe that even the 
world itfelf could not contain the books that fhould be written. 

John, xxi. 25. 

Wherefore alfo it is contained in the feripture. i Pet. ii. 6. 

3. To reftrain; to with-hold ; to keep within bounds. 

All men fhould be contained in duty ever after, without the 
terrour of warlike forces. Spenfer on Ireland . 

• I tell you, firs. 

If you fhould fmile, lie grows impatient. 

— Fear not, my lord, we can contain ourfelves. Shakefp. 
ToConta'in. v. n. To live in continence. 

1 felt the ardour of my pafiion increafe, ’till I could no 
longer contain. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Coni 'a'inable. adj. [from contain.'] Poflible to be contained. 
The air, containable within the cavity of the eoiipile, 
amounted to eleven grains. Boy.e. 

To CONTAMINATE. v. a. [ contaminp , Lat.] To defile; 
to pollute ; to corrupt by bafe. mixture. 

Shall we now 

Contaminate our fingers with bafe bribes ? Shak. jul. Cafar. 

A b&fe pander holds the chamber-door, 

Whilft by a flave, no gentler than a dog. 

His faireft daughter is contaminated. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Do it not- with poifon; ftrangle her in her bed, 

Even in the bed fhe hath contaminated. Shakefpearc’ s Othello. 

I quickly filed 

Some of his baftard-blood ; and, in difgrace, 

Befpoke him thus : contaminated , bafe. 

And mifbegotten blood I fpill of thine. Shak. Hen. VI. p. i. 
Though it be neceflitated, by its relation to flefh, to a ter- 
reftrial converfe ; yet ’tis like the fun, without contaminating 
its beams. Glam. Apol. 

He that lies with another man’s wife, propagates children 
in another’s family for him to keep, and contaminates the honour 
thereof as much as in him lies. Ayliffe s Parergon. 

Contaminate, adj. [from the verb.] Polluted; defiled. 
What if this body, confecrate to thee, 

By ruffian luft fhould be contaminate ? Shak. Com. of Err. 
Contamination, n.f. [from contaminate.] Pollution; de- 
filement. 

ConteMerated. adj. [contemeratus, Latin.] Violated; pol- 
luted. Diet. 

To CONTEMN. v.a. [ contemnoy Latin] To defpife; to 
fcorn ; to flight; to difregard ; to negledt ; to defy. 

Yet better thus, and known to be contemned , 

Than ftill contemned and flattered. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

Pygmalion then the Tyrian feeptre fway’d ; 

One who contemn’d divine and human laws, 

Then ftrife enfu’d. Dryden’s -Virgil’s Entil 

CqnteMner. n.f. [from contemn. ] One that contemns; a 
defpifer ; a fcorner. • 

He counfels him to perfecute innovators of worfhip, not 
only as contemners of the gods, but difturbers of the ftate. Soutn, 
To CONTEMPER. v. a . [ contempero , Latin.] To moderate; 
to reduce to a lower degree by mixing fomething of oppofite 
qualities. 

The leaves qualify and contemper the heat, and hinder the 
evaporation of moifture. Kay on the Creation. 

ConteMperament. n.f [from contemperoy Latin.] T. he de- 
gree of any quality. 

There is nearly an equal contemper ament of the warmth of 
our bodies to that of the hotteft part of the atmofphere. Dei In 
To ConteMperate- v.a. [from contemper.] io diminifh 
any quality by fomething contrary ; to moderate ; to tempei . 

The mighty Nile and Niger do not only moiften and con- 
temperate the air, but refrefh and humectate the earth. Brown. 

If blood abound, let it out, regulating the patient’s diet, 
and contemperating the humours. JVifemans Surgery * 

Contempera'tion. n.f [horn contemper ate.] 

I. The a& of diminifhing any quality by admixture of the con- 
trary ; the a£t of moderating or tempering. 

Tfie ufe of air, without which there is no continuation in 
life, is not nutrition, but the contemperation of fervour in the 
Heart. Brown’s Vulgar hr touts. 

2; Proportionate jnixture ; proportion. 

There is not greater variety in men’s faces, and in tne 
contemper ations of their natural humours, than there is in j] cir 
phantaf.es. Hales Origin of Mnnk.nl 

To CONTEMPLATE, v. a. [ contemplor , Lat.] Toconiicier 
with continued attention ; to ftudy ; to meditate. 

There is not much difficulty in confining the mind to con- 
template what we have a great defire to know. a /* 

To ConteTiplate. v. n. To mufe ; to think fiu iou > 

with long attention. 

So many hours muft I take my reft ; t.r 

So many hours muft I contemplate. Shakefpeai c s I emj * 
Sapor had an heaven of glafs, which he trod upon, CGn fj n 
plating over the fame as if he had been Jupiter. CC f'flf p 

How can I confider what belongs to my felt, when -I 
been fo Ions: contemplating on you. Dryd. juv. 

x 5 r Contemplation. 
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tention. 

How 


now. 


ac- 
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- 

what ferious contemplation are you in? 

Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

Contemplation is keeping the idea, which is brought into the 
mind, for fome time actually in view. L ‘ 

2. Holy meditation; a holy exercife of the foul, employed 

tention to (acred things. 

I have breathed a fecret vow. 

To live in prayer and contemplation. 

Only attended by Neriffa here. Shakefp. IWerch.of I enne. 

. The faculty of ftudy ; oppofed to the power of a&ion. 

There are two fun&ions, contemplation and practice 
cording to that general divifion of objects 3 fome of which en 
tertain our (peculation, others employ our actions. 
Contemplative, adj. [from contemplate.] 
j. Given to thought or ftudy; ftudious ; thoughtful. 

Eixt and contemplative their looks. 

Still turning over nature’s books. 

2. Employed in ftudy ; dedicated to ftudy. . , , 

I am no courtier, nor verfed in ftate affairs : my life hath 
rather been contemplative than a&ive. Bacon’s Advice to I illiers. 

Contemplative men may be without the pleafure of difcovei mg 
the fecrets of ftate, and men of adtion are commonly wrthout 
the pleafure of tracing the fecrets of divine art. Grcw’s Cofmo.. 
2. Having the power of thought or meditation. 

So many kinds of creatures might be to exercife the con- 
templative faculty of man. Kay on tbeCr cation. 

Contemplatively, adv. [from contemplative.] 
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South. 


Denham. 


Thought- 


in 


ftudy ; 


fully ; attentively ; with deep attention 
Contempla'tor. n. f [Latin.] One employed 
an enquirer after knowledge ; a ftudent. 

In the Perfian tongue the word magus imports as much as a 
contemplates of divine and heavenly fcience. Raleigh’s Hijlory. 

The Platonick contemplators reject both thefe deferiptions, 
founded upon parts and colours. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 
CONTEMPORARY, adj. [ contemporain , French.] 

1. Living in the fame age ; coetaneous. 

Albert Durer was contemporary to Lucas. Dryd. Dufrefnoy . 

2. Born at the fame time. 

A grove born with himfelf he fees. 

And loves his old contemporary trees. Cowley. 

3. Exifting at the fame point of time. 

It is impoffible to make the ideas of yefterday, to-day, and 
to-morrow, to be the fame ; or bring ages paft and future to- 
gether, and make them contemporary. Locke. 

ConteMporary. n.f. One who lives at the fame time with 
another. 

All this in blooming youth you have atchiev’d ; 

, Nor are your foil’d contemporaries griev’d. Dry den . 

As he has been favourable to me, he will hear of his kind- 
nefs from our contemporaries ; for we are fallen into an age il- 
literate, cenforious, and detracting. Dryd. Juv. Preface. 

The active part of mankind, as they do moft for the good 
of their contemporaries , very defervedly gain the greateft (hare 
in their applaufes. Addifon’ s Freeholder , N°. 40. 

To ConteMporise. v.a. [con and tempus, Latin.] To make 
contemporary ; to place in the fame age. 

The indifferency of their exiftences contemporifed into our 
actions, admits a farther confideration. 

Brozvn’s Vulgar Errours , b. i. 0. II. 
CONTEMPT, n.f [contempt us, Latin.] 

1 . The act of defpifing others ; (light regard ; fcorn. 

It was neither in contempt nor pride that I did not bow. EJlh. 

The fname of being miferable, 

Expofcs men to fcorn and bafe contempt , 

Even from their neareft friends. Denham. 

There is no action in the behaviour of one man towards 
another, of which human nature is more impatient than of 
contempt ; it being a thing made up of thefe two ingredients, 
an undervaluing of a man, upon a belief of his utter ufeleff- 
nefs and inability, and a fpiteful endeavour to engage the reft 
of the world in the fame belief and flight efteem of him. 

South’s Sermons. 

His friend fmil’d fcornful, and with proud contempt 
Rejects as idle what his fellow dreamt. Dryden’s Fables. 

2. The ftate of being defpifed ; vilenefs. 

The place was like to come unto contempt. 2 Mac. iii. 1 8. 
Co n t eM pt 1 b l e. adj. [ from contempt.] 

1. Worthy of contempt; deferving fcorn. 

No man truly knows himfelf, but he groweth daily more 
contemptible in his own eyes. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

From no one vice exempt, 

And moft contemptible to (hun contempt. Pope’s Epijlles. 

2. Defpifed ; fcorned ; neglected. 

I here is not fo contemptible a plant or animal that does not 
confound the moft enlarged underftanding. Locke. 

3. Scornful ; apt to defpife. This is no proper ufe. 

It (he Ihould make tender of her love, ’tis very poflible he’ll 
(corn it ; for the man hath a contemptible fpiriu Shakefpeare. 
Conte mptibleness. n.f. [from contemptible.] The ftate of 
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being contemptible ; the ftate of being defpifed; meannel. ; 

vilenefs ; bafenefs ; cheapnefs. difeern the 

Who, by a fteddy practice of virtue, comes t 

contemptiblenefs of thofe baits wherewith he 

ConteMptiely. adv. [from contemptible.] Meanly; m a 

manner deferving contempt. 

Know’ft thou not 

Their language, and their ways? They alfo know. 

And reafon not contemptibly. Milton s Paradife Loft, b. ' 
Contemptuous, adj. [horn contempt.] Scornful ; apt to 
fpife * ufino- words or actions of contempt ; in(olen . 
p To neglect God all our lives, and know that we neglea 
him ; to offend God voluntarily, and know that we often 
him, calling our hopes on the peace which we tiuft to m„ 
at parting, is no other than a rebellious prefumption, and even 
a contemptuous laughing to fcorn and deridmg qf God, h,s hws 
and precepts. . Raleigh's Eftory of the World. 

Some much averfe 1 found, and wonci rous haiin. 
Contemptuous , proud, fet on revenge and fpite. Milt. Agon. 
Rome, the proudeft part of the heathen world, entertained 
the moft contemptuous opinion of the Jews. tier >ury ^ 

Contemptuously, adv. [from contemptuous] With icora ; 
with defpite ; fcornfully ; defpitefully. 

I throw my name againft the bruifing done, 

Trampling contemptuoufly on thy diadem. Shakefpeare. 

The apoftles and moft eminent Chriftians were pooty and 
ufed conte?nptuoufly. Taylor s Holy Living . 

If he governs tyrannically in youth, he will be tieated con - 
teinftuoujly in age; and the bafer his enemies,^ the 
tolerable the affront. L’ Eflrange, Fab. 14. Moral. 

A wife man would not fpeak contemptuoufy of a prince, 
though out of his dominions. Tillotfon . 

ConteMptuousness. n.f [from contemptuous.] Difpofttion 
to contempt ; infolence. Dili. 

To CONTDND. v.n. [contcndo, Latin.] 

1. To drive ; to ftruggle in oppofition. 

Hedfor’s forehead (pit forth blood 
At Grecian fwords contending. Shakejpeare’ s Coriolanus . 

When he reads 

Thy perfonal venture in the rebels flight. 

His wonders and his praifes do contend 
Which fhould be thine or his. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth • 

Death and nature do contend about them, 

Whether they live or die. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Diftrefs not the Moabites, neither contend with them in 
battle; for I will not give thee of their land. Deutr. ii. 9. 

2 . To vie ; to act in emulation. 

3 . It has for before the ground or caufe of contention. 

You fit above, and fee vain men below 
Contend for what you only can beftow. Dryden. 

The queftion which our author would contend fory if he did 
not forget it, is what perfons have a right to be obeyed. Locke. 

4. Sometimes about. 

He will find that many things he fiercely contended about were 
trivial. Decay of Piety. 

5. It has with before the opponent. 

This battle fares like to the morning’s war. 

When dying clouds contend with growing light. Sh. H. VI. 
If wc confider him as our maker, we cannot contend with 
him. Temple. 

6. Sometimes againfl. 

In ambitious ftrength I did 

Contend againjl thy valour. Shakefpeare’ s Coriolanus. 

To Contend, v.a. To difpute any thing ; to conteft. 

Their airy limbs in fports they exercife, 

And on the green contend the wreftler’s prize. Dryd. JEneid. 

A time of war at length will come, 

When Carthage lhall contend the world with Rome. Dryd. 
Thus low we lie. 

Shut from this day and that contended (ky. Dryden. 

Conte'ndent. n.f. [from contend.] Antagonift ; opponent; 
champion ; combatant. 

In all notable changes and revolutions the contcndents have 
been ftill made a prey to the third party. L’EJlrangey Fab. 15. 
Contender, n.f [from contend.] Combatant; champion. 
The contenders for it, look upon it as an undeniable truth. 

. Locke. 

Thofe difputes often arife in good earned, where the two 
contenders do really believe the different propolitions which they 
fupport. Watts' s Improvement of the Mindy p. i. c. ic. 

CON rE ; NT. adj. [contentuSy Latin.] 


as not to repine; eafy, though not highly 


Satisfied fo 
pleafed. 

Born to the fpacious empire of the Nine, 
p«e wou’d have thought fhe (hou’d have been content , 

To manage well that mighty government. Dryden. 

Who is content , is happy. Locke. 

A man is perfeaiy content with the ftate he is in, when he 
is perfectly without any uneafinefs. Locke. 

Foe to loud praife, and friend to learned eafe. 

Content with fcience in the vale of peace. Pope’s Epiftles. 

5 M . a. Satisfied 


I 
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2. Satisfied fo as not to oppofe. 

Submit you to the people’s voices. 

Allow their officers, and be content 

To fuffer lawful cenfure. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

To Content, v. a. [from the adjective.] 

1. To fatisfy fo as to flop complaint; not to offend ; to appeafe 
without plenary happinefs or complete gratification. 

Content thylelf with this much, and let this fatisfy thee, 
that I love thee. Sidney. 

Jt doth much content me 

To hear him fo inclin’d. Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 

If a man fo temper his actions, as in fome one of them he 
doth content every faction, the mufick of praife will be fuller. Bac. 

Great minds do fometimes content themfelves to threaten, 
when they could deftroy. Tillotfon , Preface. 

Do not content yourfelves with obfcure and confufed 
ideas, where clearer are to be attained. Watts's Logick. 

2 . To pleafe; to gratify. 

Is the adder better than the eel, 

Becaufe his painted fkin contents the eye ? Shakefpeare. 
ConteNt. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Moderate happinefs; fuch fatisfadlion as, though it does not 
fill up dcfire, appeafes complaint. 

Nought’s had, all’s fpent. 

Where our defire is got without content. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

One thought content the good to be enjoy’d ; 

This ever}' little accident deftroy’d. Dryden. 

A wife content his even foul fecur’d ; 

By want not fhaken, nor by wealth allur’d. Smith on Philips. 

2 . Aequiefcence ; fatisfacfion in a thing unexamined. 

Others for language- all their care exprefs, 

And value books, as women men, for drefs : 

Their praife is Hill — the ftyle is excellent ; 

The fenfe they humbly take upon content. Pope's Epiftles. 

3. [From contends, contained.] That which is contained, or 
included in any thing. 

Though my heart’s content firm love doth bear, 

Nothing of that {hall from mine eyes appear. Shakefpeare. 
Scarcely any thing can be certainly determined of the 
particular contents of any finglc mafs of ore by mere infpe<Stion. 

Woodward' s Natural Hi/lory , p. iv. 
Thefe experiments are made on the blood of healthy ani- 
mals : in a lax and weak habit fuch a ferum might afford other 
contents. Arbuihnot on Aliments* 

4. The power of containing; extent; capacity. 

This ifland had then fifteen hundred ftrong {hips, of great 
content. Bacon. 

It were good to know the geometrical content , figure, and 
fituation of all the lands of a kingdom, according to natural 
bounds. Grounds Bills of Mortality. 

5. That which is comprifed in a writing. In this fenfe the 
plural only is in ufe. 

I have a letter from her 

Of fuch contents , as you will wonder at. Shakefpeare. 

I lhall prove thefe writings not counterfeits, but authen- 
tick, and the contents true, and worthy of a divine original. 

Grew' s Cofnol. b. iv. c. 1. f 1. 
The contents of both books come before thefe of the firft 
book, in the thread of the ftorv. Addijon s Spediato ? , N°. 267. 
Content action, n.f. [from content.] Satisfaction ; content. 

I feek no better warrant than my own confidence, nor no 
greater pleafure than mine own contentation. _ Sidney. 

& The fhield was not long after incruffed with a new ruft, 
and is the fame ; a cut of which hath been engraved and ex- 
hibited, to the great contentation of the learned. Arbu. and Pope. 
Contested, participial adj. [from content .] Satisfied , at 
quiet; not repining; not demanding more; eafy, though 

not plenarily happy. . . 

Barbaroffa, in hope by fufferance to obtain another king- 
dom, feemed contented with the anfwer. Knolles's Hijlory. 
Dream not of other worlds. 

Contented that thus far has been reveal’d. 

Not of earth only, but of higheft heav’n. Milt. Par. Loft. 
If he can defery 

Some nobler foe approach, to him he calls. 

And begs his fate, and then contented falls. Denham. 

To diftant lands Vertumnus never roves. 

Like you, contented with his native gro\es. c p ( '- 

Contention, n.f [contents, Latin.] . 

I. Strife; debate; conteft; quarrel; mutua oppoiition. 

Can we with manners alk what was the difference 
Safely, I think; ’twas a contention in publick. Shakejp. 

But avoid foolifh queftions and genealogies, and {contentions 

Tit. 111. 9. 

and Itrivings. . J • -.i 

Can they keep themfelves in a perpetual contention with 

their eafe, their reafon, and their God, and not en ure a lor 

combat with a finful cuftom. ... eca y °f 

The ancients made contention the principle t at reigne 1 
the chaos at firft, and then love; the one to exprefs the divi- 
fions, and the other the union of all parties in the middle and 
common bond. Burnt* rimy of the Earth. 

2r Emulation; endeavour to excel. 
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Sons and brother at a ftrife ! 

What is your quarrel ? how began it firft ? 

No quarrel, but a fweet contention. Shakefp. Elen. VI. 

3. Eagernefs ; zeal ; ardour ; vehemence of endeavour. 

Your own earneftnels and contention to effedl what you are 
about, will continually fuggeft to you feveral artifices. Holder. 

This is an end, which, at firft view, appears worthy our 
utmoft contention to obtain. Rogers. 

ConteNtious. adj. [from contend ] Quanelfom ; given to 
debate ; perverfe ; not peaceable. 

Thou think’ft much that this contentious ftorm 
Invades us to the fkin. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

There are certain contentious humours that are never to be 
pleafed. _ L'Ejlrangt. 

Reft made them idle, idlenefs made them curious, and cu- 
riofity contentious. Decay of Piety. 

ConteNtious fur if didiion. [In law.] A court which has a 
power to judge and determine differences between cc mending 
parties. The lord chief juftices, and judges, have a conten- 
tious jurifdidlion ; but the lords of the treafury, and the com- 
miffioners of the cuftoms, have none, being merely judges 
of accounts and tranfadlions. Chambers. 

ConteNtiously. adv. [from contentious.] Perverfely; quar- 
relfomely. 

We (hall not contention fly rejoin, or only to juftify our own, 
but to applaud and confirm his maturer affertions. Brown. 

Conte'ntiousness. n.f [from contentious. ] Pronenefs to 

conteft ; perverfenefs ; turbulence ; quarrelfomenefs. 

Do not contentioufnefs and cruelty, and ftudy of, revenge, 
feldom fail of retaliation ? Bentlef s Sermons. 

ConteNtless. adj. [from content.] Difcontented ; diffatiL 
fied ; uneafy. 

Beft ftates, contentlefs , 

Have a diftradled and 1110ft wretched being, 

Worfe than the worft, content. Shakefpeare' s Timon. 

Contentment, n.f [from content, the verb.] 

1. Aequiefcence without plenary fatisfadlion. 

Such men’s contentment muft be wrought by ftratagem : the 
ufual method of fare is not for them. Hooker , b. iv. f 8. 

Submiffion is the only reafoning between a creature and its 
Maker, and contentment in his will is the beft remedy we can 
apply to misfortunes. Temple. 

Contentment , without external honour, is humility ; without 
the pleafure of eating, temperance. Grew's Cofnol. 

Some place the blifs in adlion, fome in eafe, 

Thofe call it pleafure, and contentment thefe. Pope's Efays. 

But now no face divine contentment wears, 

’Tis all blank fadnefs, or continual tears. Pope. 

2 . Gratification. 

At Paris the prince fpent one whole day, to give his mind 
fome contentment in viewing of a famous city. JVotton. 

ConteNminous. adj. [ conterminus , Latin.] Bordering upon; 
touching at the boundaries. 

This infenfibly conformed fo many of them, as were con- 
terminous to the colonies and garrifons, to the Roman laws. 

Hale's Law of England. 

Con terr aNeous. adj. [ conterraneus , Lau] Of the lame 
country. . D idl . 

To CONTE'ST. [, contefler , Fr. probably from contra 

teflari , Latin.] Todifpute; to controvert; to litigate; to 
call in queftion. 

’Tis evident, upon what account none have prefumed to 
conteft the proportion of thefe ancient pieces. Dryd. Dufrefn ; 

To Content, v. n. Followed by with. 

1 . To ftrive ; to contend. 

The difficulty of an argument adds to the pleafure of con- 
telling with it, when there are hopes of victory. Lumet. 

2. To vie; to emulate. 

I do conteft 

As hotly and as nobly with thy love. 

As ever in ambitious ftrength I did 

Contend againft thy valour. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

Of man, who dares in pomp with Jove conteft) 
Unchang’d, immortal, and fupremely bleft ? Pope's Odyjfey. 

Content, n.f. [from the verb.] Difpute; difference; debate. 

This of old no lefs contefts did move, 

Than when for Homer’s birth fev’n cities ftrove. Denham. 
A definition is the only way whereby the meaning of words 
can be known, without leaving room for conteft about it. Locke. 
Leave all noify conteft s, all immodeft clamours, and brawl- 

mg language. „ , 

Conte'stable. adj. [from conteft.] That maybe contend ; 

difputable; controvertible. . 

Conte'st ableness, n.f [from conteftable .] Poffibility 0 

conteft. ~ . 

Contestation, n.f [from conteft?] The aft of contefting > 

debate • ftnte. 

Doors {hut," vifits forbidden, and, which was worfe, divers 

conteft ations, even with the queen herfelf. > ' 

After years fpent in domeftick, unfociable conteftatw.s , J 
found means to withdraw. Clarendon, b. viu. 

To 
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to CONTE'X. v. «. [emtexo, Lat.] To weave together-; to 

unite bv interpofition of parts. . . , , M 

The fluid body of quickfilver is cantered with the tots X 


CON 

CONTINENT. aaj. [continens, Latin.] 
j Chafte; abftemious in lawful pleafures. 

Life 

as chafte, as true 


carries up in fubhmation, 

Co'ntext n.f [ccntcxtus. Latin.] _ The general fer.es of a 
difeourfe; the parts of the difcouite that precede and toilovv 

the fentence quoted. . 

That chapter is really a reprefentation of one, which hath 

only the knowledge, not practice of Ins duty ; as is maniie 
from the context. „ Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Conte'xt. adj. [from contcx.] Knit together ; hi m. 

Hollow and thin, for lightnefs ; but withal context and firm, 
for ftreiwth. Derham s Pbyfico-Thcology. 

Con te'xt u re. ». f [from confer . ] '1 he difpofition of parts 

' one amongft others ; the compofition of any thing out of lepa- 
rate parts ; the fyftem ; the conftitution ; the manner in which 

anv thing is woven or formed. n , 

He was not of any delicate contexture ; his limbs rather itui dv 

. 1 • Wot ton. 

than dainty. . , , 

Every fpecies, afterwards expreffed, was produced from 

that idea, forming that wonderful contexture of created beings. 

Dryden' s Dufrefnoy , Preface. 

Hence ’gan relax, 

The ground’s contexture ; hence T artarian dregs, 

Sulphur, and nitrous fpume, enkindling fierce. 

Bellow’d within their darkfome caves. Philips . 

This apt, this wife contexture of the fea, 

Makes it the fhips, driv’n by the winds, obey ; 

Whence hardy merchants fail from fhore to fhore. Blackm. 
Con tick a'tion. n.f. [, contignatio , Latin.] 

1. A frame of beams or boards joined together. 

We mean a porch, or cloifter, or the like, of on econtigna- 
tion, and not in ftoried buildings. W Mon's Architecture. 

2. The a< 5 t of framing or joining a fabrick. 

Contiguity, n.f [from contiguous.] A 61 ual contact ; fitua- 
tion in which two bodies or countries touch upon each other. 

He defined magnetical attraction to be a natural imitation 
and difpofition conforming unto contiguity. Brown, b. ii. 
The immediate contiguity of that convex were a real fpace. 

Elale's Origin of Mankind. 
CONTIGUOUS, adj. [contiguus, Latin.] 

1. Meeting fo as to touch; bordering upon each other; not 
feparate. 

Flame doth not mingle with flame as air doth with air, or wa- 
ter with water, hut only remaineth contiguous, as it comctli to 
pafs betwixt confifting bodies. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory , N°. 31. 
The loud mifrule 

Of chaos far remov’d ; left fierce extremes. 

Contiguous , might diftemper the whole frame. Milt. Pa. Loft. 

The Eaft and Weft 
Upon the globe, a mathematick point 
Only divides : thus happinefs and rnifery. 

And all extremes, are {till contiguous. Denham's Sophy. 
Diftinguifh them by the diminution of the lights and Iha- 
dows, joining the contiguous objects by the participation of 
their colours. Dry den' s Dufrefnoy. 

When I viewed it too near, the two halfs of the paper did 
not appear fully divided from one another, but feemed conti- 
guous at one of their angles. Newton's Opt. 

2. It has fometimes with. 

Water, being contiguous with air, cooleth it, but moifteneth 
it not. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N°. 865. 

Contiguously, adv . [from contiguous. ] Without any inter- 
vening fpaccs. 

"I hus difembroil’d, they take their proper place, 

1 he next of kin contigumfly embrace, 

And foes are funderM by a larger fpace. Dryden s Ovid. 
Contiguous ness. n.f. [from contiguous.] Clofe connection ; 
coherence. Didl. 

CgNtinence. ? _ r . . t • i 

CoNtinency. \ n -f- V 0 *P ncnU( *> 

1. Reftraint; command of one’s felf. 

He knew what to fay ; he knew alfo when to leave off, a 
continence which is practilcd by few writers. Dryd. E'ab. Pref. 

2. Chaftity in general. 

Where is he ? — 

— In her chamber, making a fermon of continency to her, 
and rails, and fwears, and rates. Sbak. Turn, of the Shrew. 
Suffer not dilhonour to approach 
I h’ imperial feat ; to virtue confeci ate, 

Iojuftice, contincr.ce, and nobility. Shah. Titus Andronicus. 
3 ’ ^ orbearance of lawful pleafure. 

Content without lawful venery, is continence ; without un- 
lawful, chaftity. Grew's Qifmol. 

4 - Moderation in lawful pleafures. 

Chaftity is either abftinence or continence : abftinence is that 
of virgins or widows; continence, of married per fons. Taylor. 
5» Continuity; uninterrupted courfe. 

Anfwers ought to be made before the fame judge, before 
whom the depofitions were produced, left the continence of the 
courfe fhculd be divided ; or, in other terms, left there fhould 
be a difcontinuance of the caufe. Ay life's Par ergon. 
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Hath been as continent, as enaire, « 

As I am now unhappy. Shakefpeat e sW 

Reftrained ; moderate ; temperate £ 

I pray you, have a continent forbearance, till the ipeea or 

l,is rage goes (lower. Shalftar* ** L “> r - 

3 ' C T lie N orth - eaft" par of Ada is, if not eminent, with thd 
Weft iide of America, yet certainly it is the leaft disjome Jr 
fea of all that coaft of Afia. Brercwood on Language!. 

CoNtinent. n.f. [ continens , Latin.] 

1. Land not disjoined by the fea from other lands. 

Whether this portion of the world w'ere rent, 

By the rude ocean, from the continent ; 

Or thus cheated, it was fure defign’d • 

To be the facred refuge of mankind. IV alter. 

The declivity of rivers will be fo much the lefs, and there- 
fore the continents will be the lefs drained, and will gradually 
increafe in humidity. . BentU} s Sermons. 

2 . That which contains anything. 1 his fenfe is peihap* only 

in Shakefpeare. , 

You fhall find in him the continent of what part a gentle- 

man would fee. Sbaiejpcure’s Hamlet. 

O cleave my Tides ! 

Heart, once be ftrongei than thy continent , 

Crack thy frail cafe. Shakefp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

Clofe pent-up guilts, 

Rive your contending continents. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 
To CONTFNGE. v. n. [. contingo , Lat.] To touch; to reach; 
to happen. 

ContiNgence. \ n. f [from contingent.] The quality of being 
Contingency, j fortuitous; accidental poffibility. 

Their credulities aflent unto any prognofticks, which, con- 
fidering the contingency in events, are only in the prefcience of 
' God. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. i. c. 3. 

For once, O heav’n ! unfold thy adamantine book ; 

If not thy firm, immutable decree, 

At leaft the fecond page of great contingency. 

Such as eonfifts with wills; originally free. Dryden. 

Ariftotle fays, we are not to build certain rules upon the 
contingency of human actions. South s Sermons . 

Contingent, adj. [ contirijgens, Latin.] Failing out by 
chance ; accidental ; not determinable by any certain rule. 

Hazard naturally implies in it, firft, fomething future ; ie- 
condly, fomething contingent. South . 

I firft thoroughly informed my felf in all material circum- 
ftances of it, in more places than one, that there might be 
nothing cafual or contingent in any one of thofe circumftanccs. 

LVoodward' s Natural Hijlory . 

ContiNgent. n.f 

1. A thing in the hands of chance. 

By contingents we are to underftand thofe things which come- 
to pafs wdthout any human forecaft. Grew's Cofmol. b. iii. c. 2. 

His underftanding could nlmoft pierce into future contingents , 
his conjectures improving even to prophecy. South's Sermons. 

2. A proportion that falls to any perfon upon a divifion : thus, 
in time of war, each prince of Germany is to furnifti his 
contingent of men, money, and munition. 

Contingently, adv. [from contingent.] Accidentally; 
without any fettled rule. 

It is digged out of the earth contingently , and indifferently, 
as the pyritas and agates. Woodward's Natural Hijlory, p iv. 
ContiN’GENTNESS. n.f [from contingent.] Accidentalnefs: 
ContiNual. adj. [. continuus , Latin.] 

1. Inceffant; proceeding without interruption; fucceffive without 
any fpace of time between. Continual is ufed of time, and 
continuous of place. 

He that is of a merry heart, hath a cofitinual feaft. Prov. 1 >; 
’Tis all blank fadnefs, or continual tears. Pope . 

2. [In law.] A continual claim is made from time to time, 
within every year and day, to land or other thing, which, in 
fome refpe£t, we cannot attain without danger. For exam- 
ple, if I be diffeifed of [and, into which, though I have right 
into it, I dare not enter, for fear of beating ; it behooveth me 
to hold on my right of entry to the beft opportunity of me 
and mine heir, by approaching as near it as i can, once every 
year as long as I live ; and fo I fiive the right of entry to my 

ie ’ r * , Cowel. 

Conti'nually. adv. [from continual.] 

1. Without paufe ; without interruption. 

1 he drawing of the boughs into the infide of a room.; 
where a fire is continually kept, hath been tried with grapes. 

BacoA s Natural Hiftory, N°. 40 c. 

2, Without cezding. 

Why do not all animals continually increafe in bignefs' 
during the whole fpace of their lives ? Bentley's Smm.nl 

Continuance, n.f [from continue.] 

1. Succeffion uninterrupted. 


The brute immediately regards his Own prefervation, or 
continuance of his fpecies. Addifon's Spectator, ' N°. 1 
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% Permanence In one {late. 

Continuance of evil doth in itfelf increafe evil. Sidney. 

A chamber where a great fire is kept, though the fire be 
at one flay, yet with the continuance continually hath its heat 
incrcafed. . . Sidney , b. ii. 

1 hele Romifh cafuifls fpeak peace to the confidences of 
men,, by fuggefling fomething which fhall fatisfy their minds, 
notwithstanding a known, avowed continuance in fins. South. 

3. Abode in a place. 

4. Duration; lallingnefs. 

\°u either fear his humour, or my negligence, that you 
call in queflion the continuance of his love. Shah. Twelfth Tight. 

"T heir duty depending upon fear, the one was of no greater 
continuance than the other. Hayward. 

I hat plealure is not of greater continuance , which arifes 
from, the prejudice or malice of its hearers. Addif Freeholder. 

5. Perfeverance. 

1 o them who, by patient continuance in well-doing, feek 
for glory, and honour, and immortality, eternal life. Ro. ii. 7. 

6. Progreffion of time. 

In thy book all my members were written, which in conti- 
nuance were fafhioned. Pf cxxxix. 16. 

ContiGuate. adj. [continuatus , Latin.] 

1 . Immediately united. 

We are of him and in him, even as though our very flefh 
and bones (hould be made continuate with his. Hooker , h. v. 

2. Uninterrupted ; unbroken. 

A jnoft incomparable man breath’d, as it were, 

I o an untirable and continuate goodnefs. Shakefp. Timon. 
Co nt.inu action. n f. [from continuate.] Protraction, or fuc- 
ceffion uninterrupted. 

1 hefe things muft needs be the works of providence, for 
the continuation of the fpecies, and upholding the world. Ray. 

7 he Roman poem is but the fecond part of the Illias ; a 
continuation of the fame flory. Dryd. Fables , Preface. 

Conti'nuative. n.f [from continuate .] An expreflion noting 
permanence or duration. 

To thefe may be added continuatives ; as Rome remains to 
this day, which includes at lead two propofitions, viz. Rome 
was, and Rome is. Watts's Logick. 

ContinuaTor. n. J. [from continuate .] He that continues or 
keeps up the feries or fucceffion. 

It feems injurious to providence to ordain away of produc- 
tion which fhould deflroy the producer, or contrive the conti- 
nuation of the fpecies by the deflruClion of the continuator. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. c. 15. 
To CONTINUE, v.n. [continuer, Fr. continuo, Latin.] 

1. To remain in the fame date. 

The multitude continue with me now three days, and have 
nothing to cat. Ad at. xv. 32. 

2. To lad ; to be durable. 

Thy kingdom fhall not continue. 1 Sa. xiii. 14. 

For here have we no continuing city, but we feek one to 
come. Heb. xiii. 14. 

3. To perfevere. 

If ye continue in my word, then are ye my difciples in- 
deed. . Jo. viii. 31. 

To Conti'nue. v. a. 

1. To protraCt, or repeat without interruption. 

0 continue thy loving kindnefs unto them. Pf xxxvi. 1 0. 

2. To unite without a chafm, or intervening fubdance. 

The dark abyfs, whofe boiling gulph 
T amely endur’d a bridge of wond’rous length, 

From hell continu’d reaching th’ utmod orb 

Of this frail world. Milton s Paradife Lojl , b. ii. /. 1029. 

Here Priam’s fon, Deiphobus, he found, 

Whofe face and limbs were one continu'd wound ; 

Difhoned, with lop’d arms, the youth appears, 

SpoiFd of his nofe, and fhorten’d of his ears. Dryd. /Em. 
Where any motion or fucceffion is fo flow, as that it keeps 
not pace with the ideas in our minds, there the feries of a 
condant continued fucceffion is lod ; and we perceive it not 
but with certain gaps of red between. Locke. 

You know how to make yourfelf happy, by only continuing 
fuch a life as you have been long accudomed to lead. P ope. 

Conti'nu edly. adv. [from continued /\ Without interruption ; 
without ceafing. 

By perfeverance, Ido not underdand a continuedly uniform, 
equal courfe ot obedience, and fuch as is not intenupted with 
the lead a£t of fin.** _ Tonis. 

Conti'nuer. n.f. [from continue.] Having the power of per- 
feverance. 

1 would my horfe had the fpeed of your tongue, and lo 

good a continuer. Shakefpcavc s Much ado about Tot king. 

Continuity, n.f. [continuitas, Latin.] 

I. Connection uninterrupted ; cohelion ; clofe union. 

It is certain, that in all bodies there is an appetite of union, 
and evitation of folution of continuity. Bacons Nat. Eli /lory. 

After the great lights there mud be great fhadows, which 
we call repofes, bccaufe in reality the fight would be tired, 
if it were attracted by a continuity ot glittering objects. Dryd, 
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It wraps itfelf about the flame, and by its emtinuh. hinde« 
any air or nitre from coming. Add fin's Remarks on *„/, 

2. In phyfick. >' 

That texture or cohefion of the parts of an animal bodv 

upon the deltru&ion of which there is laid to be a folution o c 
continuity. ■ ^ . 

As in the natural body a wound or folution of continuity^ 
w oHe than a corrupt humour, fo in the fpiritual. Bac. Efiys. 


I he folid parts may be contracted by difiolvins; their 


con- 


„ tum ity ; for a fibre, cut through, contracts itfelf. Arbuthmi. 

Contiguous, adj . [continuus, Latin.] Joined together with- 
out the intervention of any ipace. 

As the breadth of every ring is thus augmented, the dark 
intervals mud be diminilhed, until the neighbouring rinc; s be- 
come continuous , and are blended. Newtcrfs Qr-t 

To whofe dread expanfe, 

Continuous depth, and wond'rous length of courfe, 

Our floods are rills. Thonfon's Summer, /. 8?e 

To CONTO'RT. v. a. [ contortus , Latin ] To twill- to 
writhe. 

The vertebral arteries are varioufly contorted. Ray. 

Air feems to confid of fpires contorted into finall fpheres 
through the interdices of which the particles of light may 
freely pafs. ^ " Cleyne. 

Contortion, n.f [from contort .] Twid; wry motion; 
flexure. 

Difruption they would be in danger of, upon a great and 
fudden dretch or contortion. Ray on the Creation. 

How can die acquire thofe hundred graces and motions, 
and airs, the contortions of every mufcular motion in the 
face ? Swift. 

CONTO'UR. n.f. [French.] The outline; the line by which 
any figure is defined or terminated. 

Co'ntra. A Latin prepofition ufed in compofition, which 
fignifies againjl. 

CON IRA'BAND. adj. [ conirabando , Ital. contrary to procla- 
mation.] Prohibited ; illegal; unlawful. 

If there happen to be found an irreverent expreflion, or a 
thought too wanton, in the cargo, let them be flaved or for- 
feited, like contraband goods. Drydens Fables , Preface. 

To Contraband, v. a. [from the adjeCtive.] To import 
goods prohibited. 

To CONTRA'CT. v. a. [contract us, Latin.] 

1. To draw together; to fhorten. 

Why love among the virtues is not known, 

Is, that love contracts them all in one. Donne ♦ 

2. To bring two parties together; to make a bargain. 

On him thy grace did liberty bedow ; 

But fird contracted, that, if ever found. 

His head diould pay the forfeit. Drydcn's Fables. 

3. To betroth; to affiance. 

The truth is, £he and I, long fince contracted. 

Are now fo fure that nothing can difTolve us. Shakefpeare. 
She was a lady of the highed condition in that country, 
and contracted to a man of merit and quality. Bailer, N°. 58, 

4. To procure; to bring; to incur ; to draw ; to get. 

Of enemies he could not but contract good dore, while 
moving in fo high a fphere. Ring Charles. 

He that but conceives a crime in thought, 

Contracts the danger of an actual fault. Drydens Juro. 

Like friendly colours, found them both unite. 

And each from each contract new drength and light. Pope. 
Such behaviour we contract by having much converfed with 
perfons of high dations. Swift . 

5. To fhorten; to abridge; to epitomife. 

To Contra'ct. v. n. 

1. To dir ink up; to grow diort. 

Whatever empties the veflels, gives room to the fibres to 
contract. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . To bargain; as, to contract for a quantity of prpviftons. 

Contract, part. adj. [from the verb.] Affianced; contracted. 

Fird was he contract to lady Lucy ; 

Your mother lives a witnefs to that vow. Shakcf. Rich. Ilk 

Co'ntract. n.f [from the verb. Anciently accented on the fird.] 

1. An a£t whereby two parties are brought together; a bargain, 
a compaCl. 

The agreement upon orders, by mutual contract, with the 
confent to execute them by common drength, they make the 
rife of all civil governments. temple. 

Shall Ward draw contracts with a datefman’s /kill ? ^ ^ 
Or Japhet pocket, like his grace, a will ? Pott. 

2. An aCt whereby a man and woman are betrothed to one 
another. 

Touch’d you the badardy of Edward’s children r — 

— -I did, with his contract with lady Lucy, 

And his contract by deputy in France. Shakef. Richard IT 

3. A writing in which the terms of a baigain are included, 

Contra'ct edness. n.f. [from contracted .] The date 0 

being contracted ; contraction. . G 

Contractibi'lity. n.f. [from cpntraCiible . ] Poffibihty ° r 
being contracted ; quality of fuffering contraction. 


l;> 
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Bv this continual control ibility and dilatibility by ThfE 
flexes of heat, the air is kept in a content mouorn 
Contra'ctible. adj. [ from mi.satt. ] ‘ P‘ 

"fmafl air-bladders, dilatable and 

be inflated by the admiflion of atr, and to ^ at^ 
Co^tka'ctIbleness. n.f. [fro n con, raMlc] The quality 

the power of 

C0 Thf arteries fre^ehdR^tubes, endued with a ^^dill 
force bv which they fqueeze and drive the blood dill 

iorce, Dy wmui y i Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

forward. . T . , 

Contraction, n.f [contraCho, .Laun.j 

.0 ™n.„ ™ “ 5 % z . 

traChons. . / u J 

2 The aCt of dirinking or fhriveling. . 

Oil of vitriol will throw the domach into involuntary con- - 

n . Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

traChons. , 

3. The date of being contracted, or drawn into a narrow 

compafs. . . j • 1 

Some things induce a contraction in the nerves, placed in the 

mouth of theJtomach, which is a great caufe of appetite. Bacon. 
Comparing the quantity of contraction and dilatation made 

bv all the degrees of each colour, I found it greated in the 
'j . Newton s Opt. 

^/[In grammar.] The reduSion of two vowels or fyllables 

5. Any thing in jts date of abbreviation or contraction ; as, the 
writing is full of contractions. 

Contractor, n.f [from contract.] One of the parties to a 

contract or bargain. > 

Let the meafure of your affirmation or denial be the un- 
derdanding of your contractor ; for he that deceives the buyer 
or the feller by fpeaking what is true, in a fenfe not under- 
dood by the other, is a thief. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

All matches, friendfliips, and focieties are dangerous and 
inconvenient, where the contractors are not equals. L' EJlrunge. 
To CONTRADFCT. v.a. [contradico, Latin. J 

1 . To oppofe verbally ; to aflert the contrary to what has been 
aflerted. 

It is not lawful to contradict a point of hidory which is 
known to all the world, as to make Hannibal and Scipio con- 
temporaries with Alexander. Dry den's Dedication, ALn. 

2. To be contrary to ; to repugn ; to oppofe. 

No truth can contradict any truth. Flooker, b. ii. fed. 7. 

I contradict your bancs : 

If you will marry, make your loves to me. Shak. K. Lear. 
ContradFcter. n. j'. [from contradict . ] One that contra- 
dicts ; one that oppofes ; an oppofer. 

If no contraaiCier appears herein, and the fuit was only 
commenced againd fuch as openly reproached him, in refpect 
of his legitimacy, it will furely be good for the inheritance 
itfelf. Aylifj'e' s Parergon. 

If a gentleman is a little fincere in his reprefentations, he 
is fure to have a dozen contradiClers. Stvift's View of Ireland. 
Contradiction, n.f [from contradict.'] 

1 . V erbal oppofition ; controverfial aflertion. 

That tongue, 

Infpir’d with contradiction, durd oppofe 
A third part of the gods. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. vi. 

2. Oppofition. 

Confider him that endureth fuch contradiction of finners 
againd himfelf, led ye be wearied. Heb. xn. 3. 

3. Inconfidency ; incongruity in words or thoughts. 

The apodle’s advice to be angry and fin not, was a contra- 
diction in their philofophy. South's Sermons. 

If truth be once perceived, we do thereby alfo perceive 
whatfoever is falfe in contradiction to it. Grew's Cofnol. b. ii. 

4. Contrariety, in thought or effect. 

All contradictions grow in thofe minds, which neither abfo- 
lutely climb the rock of virtue, nor freely fink into the lea of 
vanity. Sidney, b. ii. 

Laws human mud be made without contradiction unto any 
pofitive law in fcripturc. Hooker, b. iii. f 9. 

Can he make deathlefs death ? That were 
Strange contradiction, which to God himfelf 
Impoflible is held ; as argument 

Of weakn efs, not of pow’r. Mlton's Paradife Lojl, b. x. 
Contradictious, adj. [from centra diet.] 

1. I Died with contradictions ; inconfident. 

'I he rules of decency, of government, of judice itfelf, 
are fo different in one place from what they are in another, 
fo party-coloured and contradictious, that one would think 
the fpecies of men altered according to their climates. Collier. 

2. Inc.ined to contradict; given to cavil. 
ContradiYtiou^ness. n. f [from contradictions.] Incon- 

liitency ; contrariety to itfelf, 

Vql. I, 
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This opinion was, for its abfurditv and 
unworthy of the contemplation and 

Contradictorily, adv. [from c*ntradi£ t .ory.~\ Iucoi.., en. 

]y with himfelf ; oppohtcly to others. rn ntra- 

Such as have dilcourfed hereon, have o J-.iv cr e ; , t j vc 
rily, or contradictorily delivered them. elves, tjv n * 

ftom thence can be reafonal.lv deduced. oIloliL 

Con-tradi'ctoriness. n.f. [from aalramcimy.} 

in the highed degree. T . 

Contradictory, adj. [contradict or iu-., Lati J 

1. Oppodteto; inconfident with. , , 

The Jews hold, that in cafe two rafco.es fhould happen to 
contradict one another, they were yet bowd to belieie 

cmtradiBory affertions o! both. f’ 'j i- j j 

The fchemes of thofe gentlemen are moil abfurd and 

contradictory to common fenfe. Addlfmfi M.Mcr N . /. 

2 Tin logick.l That which is in the fulleft qppolition, woeie 
both the terms of one propofuion are yppolite to thole o. 

Contradictory, n.f. A propofition which oppofes anc^e* 

in all its terms ; contrariety ; inconfidency. ^ . 

It is common with princes to will contradictories ; tor 1 - 

the folecifm of power to think to command Lhe end, ancl ye: 

not to endure the means. . E M ^ ‘ 

To aferibe unto him a power of ele<ftion, not to chule this 01 

that indifferently, is to make t|ie fame thing to be deternained 
to one, and to be not determined to one, which are c 0 /j r f' 
dietaries. Brand). Anjwcr to Hobbs. 

Contradistinction, n.f [from contradijlinguijh.] Dtftinc- 

tion by oppofite qualities. . 

We mud trace the foul in the ways or intellectual actions, 

whereby we may come to the didinCt knowledge ot what is 
meant by imagination, in ccntradift motion to other 

powers. " Glanvi lie's Scejf c. 13. 

That there are fuch things as fins of infirmity, in contra- 
diftindicn to thofe of prefumption, is a truth not to be 

quedioned. ollL, j: 

To CONTRADISTINGUISH, v. a. [from contra and dif- 
t inguif).] To didinguifh not fimply by differential but by 
oppofite qualities. 

" The primary ideas we have peculiar to body, as coniradf- 
tinguijhcd to fpirit, are the cohefion of folid, and confequently 
feparable parts, and a power of communicating motion by 
impulfe. Locke . 

Thefe are our complex ideas of foul and body, as contra - 
dijlinguijhed. Locke. 

ContrafFssure. n.f [from contra and fffure.] 

Contufions, when great, do ufually produce a fiffure of 
crack of the fcull, either in the fame part where the blow was 
inflicted, and then it is called fiffure ; or in the contrary part, 
in which cafe it obtains the name of conir a fiffure. Wife man. 

To CONTRAFNDICATE. v.a. [contra and indico, Lat.] To 
point out fome peculiar or incidental fymptom or method of 
cure, contrary to what the general tenour of the malady 
requires. 

Vomits have their ufe in this malady ; but the age and fex 
of the patient, or other urgent or contraindicating fymptoms, 
muff be oblerved. Harvey on Confimptions. 

Contraindication, n.f. [from contraindicate.] An indica- 
tion or fymptom, which forbids that to be done which the 
main fcope of a difeafe points out at firft. Spuincy. 

I endeavour to give the moil fimple idea of the diftemper, 
and the proper diet, abftraCting from the complications of the 
firft, or the contraindications to the fecond. Arbuth.' on Aliments. 
Contramu're. n. f [contremur, French.] In fortification, is 
an out wall built about the main wall of a city. Chambers. 
ContraniTency. n.f [from contra and nitens, Latin.] Re- 
action ; a refiftency againft preffure. Diet. 

ContraposFtion. n.f. [from contra and pcfition.] 

1 . A placing over againft. 

2. In logick. See Conversion, 

Contraregula'rity. n.f. [from contra and regularity .] 
Contrariety to rule. 

It is not only its not promoting, but its oppofing, or at 
leaft its natural aptnefs to oppofe the greateft and belt of ends ; 
fo that it is not fo properly an irregularity as a conir arc gu- 
larity. Norris. 

Con tra'riakt. adj. [contrariant, from contrariety French.] 
Inconfiilent ; contradictory : a term of law. 

The very depofitions of witneffes themfelves, being falfe, 
various, contrariant, fingle, inconcludent. Ayliffe' s Parergon. 
Co'ntraries. n.f [from contrary.] In logick, propofitions 
which deflroy each other ; but of which the falfhood of one 
does not eftablifh the truth of the other. 

If two univerfals differ in quality, they af e contraries ; as, 
every vine is a tree, no vine is a tree. Thefe can never be both 
true together, but they may be both falfe. Watts's Logick, 
Contrariety, n.f [from contrarietas, Latin.] 

1. Repugnance; oppofiiion. 

I he will about one and the fame thing may, in contrary 
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refpecls, have contrary inclinations, and that without con- 
trariety. Hooker , b. v. feci. 48. 

It principally failed by late fetting out, and by fome contra- 
riety of weather at fea. Wotton. 

1 heir religion had more than negative contrariety to virtue. 

Decay of Piety. 

1 here is a contrariety between thofe things that con- 
fidence inclines to, and thofe that entertain the fenfes. South. 

1 here is nothing more common than contrariety of opi- 
nions ; nothing more obvious than that one man wholly dis- 
believes what another only doubts of^ and a third fledfaftly 
believes and firmly adheres to. Locke . 

2. Inconfiftency ; quality or pofition deflrudlive of its op- 
pofite. 

Making a contrariety the place of my memory, in her foul- 
nefs 1 beheld Pamela’s fairnefs, ftill looking on Mopfa, but 
thinking on Pamela. Sidney. 

He which will perfedly recover a Tick and reftore a difeafed 
body unto health, muft not endeavour fo much to bring it to 
a ftate of Ample contrariety , as of fit proportion in contrariety 
unto thofe evils which are to be cured. Hooker , b. iv. f 8. 

He will be here, and yet he is not here ; 

How can thefe contrarieties agree? Shake Ip. Henry IV. p. i. 

1 hefe two interefts are of that nature, that it is to be feared 
they cannot be divided ; but they will alfo prove oppofite, and 
not refting in a bare diverfity, quickly rife into a contrariety. 

South’s Sermons. 

Contra'rily. adv. [from contrary .] 

1. I11 a manner contrary. 

Many of them confpire to one and the fame adlion, and all 
this contrarily to the laws of fpecifick gravity, in whatever 
pofture the body be formed. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Different ways ; in different directions. 

Though all men defire happinefs, yet their wills carry them 
fo contrarily , and confequently fome of them to what is 
evil. Locke. 

Contrariness . n.f [from contrary.] Contrariety; oppofi- 
tion. Ditt. 

Contr. a'rious. adj. [from contrary .] Oppofite; repugnant 
the one to the other. 

God of our fathers, what is man ! 

That Thou towards him, with hand fo various, 

Or might I fay contrarian. 

Temper’ll thy providence through his fhort courfe? Milton. 
Contr aRiously. adv. [from contrarious.] Oppofitely; con- 
trarily. 

Many things, having full reference 
To one confent, may work contr arioufly. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Contrariwise, adv. [contrary and wife.] See Wise. 

1. Converfely. 

Divers medicines in greater quantity move ffool, and in 
fmaller urine ; and fo, contrariwife , fome in greater quantity 
move urine, and in fmaller ffool. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Every thing that adds upon the fluids, muft, at the fame • 
time, add upon the folids, and contrariwife. Arbuth. on Alim. 

2. On the contrary. 

The matter of faith is conftant, the matter, contrariwife , of 
addions daily changeable. Hooker , b. iii. f. 10. 

'1 his requeft was never before made by any other lords ; 
but, contrariwife , they were humble fuiters to have the benefit 
and proteddion of the Engliffi laws. Davies on Ireland. 

The fun may fet and rife : 

But we, contrariwife. 

Sleep, after our fhort light. 

One evcrlafling night. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World. 
CONTRARY. adj. [contr arius, Latin.] 

1. Oppofite; contradictory; not Amply different, or not alike, 
but repugnant, fo that one deftroys or obftrudds the other. 

Perhaps fome thing, repugnant to her kind, 

By ftrono; antipathy the foul may kill ; 

But what can be contrary to the mind, 

Which holds all contraries in concord ftill. Davies. 

2. In confident ; difagreeing. 

He that believes it, and yet lives contrary to it, knows that 
he hath no reafon for what he does. Tillotfon , Serm. v. 

The various and contrary choices that men make in the 
world, do not argue that they do not at all purfue good ; but 
that the fame thing is not good to every man alike. Locke. 
2. Adverfe ; in an oppofite direction. 

The flii p was in the midft of the fea, toiled with the wa\es; 
for the wind was contrary. Mat. xiv. 24. 

Contrary, n.f. [from the adjedlive ] 

1. A thing of oppofite qualities. 

No contraries hold more antipathy, ? 

Than I and fuch a knave. Shakefpeat e s Ring Leai . 

He fung 

.Why contraries feed thunder in the cloud. Cowley s Davuitis. 

Honour fhould be concern’d in honour s caule ; 

That is not to be cur’d by contraries. 

As bodies are, whofe health is often drawn , 

From ranked poifons. . Southern s Oroono <0. 
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2. A propofition contrary to fome other; a fadl contrary to the 
allegation. 

^ The inftances brought by our author are but fiender proofs 
of a right to civil power and dominion in the firft-born, and 
do rather {hew the contrary. £ oc ’ 

3. On the Contrary. In oppofition ; on the other fide. 

He pleaded ftill not guilty; 

The king’s attorney, on the contrary. 

Urg’d on examinations, proofs, confeffions 
Of diverfe witneffes. Shakefpean’s Henry VIII. 

If juflice flood on the fide of the fingle perfon, it ought to 
give good men pleafure to fee that right fhould take place ; 
but when, on the contrary , the commonweal of a whole nation 
is overborn by private interefl, what good man but muft 
lament ? Swift. 

4. To the Contrary. To a contrary purpofe ; to an oppolite 
intent. 

They did it, not for want of inflruclion to the contrary. Still. 
To Contrary, v.a. [contrarier, French.] Tooppofe; to 
thwart ; to contradidl. 

When I came to court I was advifed not to contrary the' 
king. Latimer. 

Finding in him the force of it, he would no further con- 
trary it, but employ all his fervice to medicine it. Sidney. 

CO'NTRAST. n.f. [ contrajle , Fr.] Oppofition and diflimi- 
litude of figures, by which one contributes to the vifibilitvor 
effedl of another. 

To Contrast, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . 'Fo place in oppofition, fo that one figure fhews another to 
advantage. 

O 

2. To fhew another figure to advantage by its colour or fixa- 
tion. 

The figures of the groups muft not be all on a fide, that is, 
with their face and bodies all turned the fame way ; but muft 
contrajl each other by their feveral pofitions. Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 
Contra v all a'tion. n.f. [from contra and vallo, Latin.] 
The fortification thrown up, by the befiegers, round a city, to 
hinder the fallies of the garrifon. 

When the late czar of Mufcovy firfl acquainted himfelf 
with mathematical learning, he pradlifed all the rules of cir- 
cumvallation and contravallation at the fiege of a town in 
Livonia. Watts’s Logick. 

To CONTRAVENE, v. a. [contra and venio, Lat.J To op- 
pofe ; to obftrucl ; to baffle. 

Contrave'ner. n.f [from contravene .] He who oppofes 

another. 

Gontrave'ntion. n.f. [French.] Oppofition. 

Yet if Chriflianity did not lend its name to fland in the 
gap, and to employ or divert thefe humours, they muft of 
neceflity be fpent in contraventions to the laws of the land. Swift. 
Contraye'rva. n.f [ contra , againft, and yerva, a name by 
which the Spaniards call black hellebore; and, perhaps, fome- 
times poifon in general.] A fpecics of birth wort growing in 
Jamaica, where it is much ufed as an alexipharmick. Miller. 
ContrectaYion: n.f. [contrettatio, Latin.] A touching or 
handling. Dili. 

Contri'butaPvY. adj. [from con and tributary.'] Paying tri- 
bute to the fame fovercign. 

Thus we are engaged in the objects of geometry and aritli- 
metick; yea, the whole mathematicks muft be contributory , 
and to them all nature pays a fubfidy. Glanville s Scepf c. 25. 
To CONTRIBUTE, v.a. [contribuo, Latin.] To give to 
fome common flock; to advance towards fome common 
defign. 

England contributes much more than any other of the 
allies. Addifon on the State of the* War. 

His mailer contributed a great liirn of money to the Jefuits 
church, which is not yet quite finifhed. Addijon on Italy. 
To Contribute, v.n. To bear a part; to have afhare in 
any a< 5 t or effect. 

Whatever praifes may be given to works of judgment, there 
is not even a fingle beauty in them to which the invention 
muff not contribute. Pope’s Effay on Homer. 

Contrjbu'tion. n. f. [from contribute ] 

1. The adl of promoting fome defign in conjunction with other 
perfons. 

2. That which is given by feveral hands for fome common 
purpofe. 

It hath pleafed them of Macedonia to make a certain con- 
tribution for the poor faints. Rom. xv. 26. 

Beggars are now maintained by voluntary contributions. 

G raunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

3. That which is paid for the fupport of an army lying in a 
country. 

The people ’twixt Philippi and this ground. 

Do fland but in a forc’d affection ; 

For they have grudg’d us contribution. Shakef. JuL Cafar. 
Contri'butive. adj. [from contribute.] That which has the 
power or quality of promoting any purpofe in concurrence 
with other motives. 

As the value of the promifes renders them mofl proper in- 
centives 


CON 

centives to virtue, fo the manner of propofing we fhall find. 
alfo highly contributive to the fame end. Decay oj Piety. 

Contributor, n.f [from contribute.] One that bears a part 
in feme common defign ; one that helps forward, or exerts his 
endeavours to fome end, in conjunction with others. 

1 promis’d we would be contributors. 

And bear his charge of wooing, whatibe’er. Shakefpeare. 
A grand contributor to our dillentions is paflion. Dec. of 1 icty. 
Art thou a true lover of thy country? Zealous tor its reli- 
gious and civil liberties ? And a chearful contributor to all thole 
publick expences which have been thought necefiary to fecure 
them? t Atterbury. 

Contributory, adj. [from contribute.'] Promoting the lame 
end ; bringing affittance to fome joint defign, or increafe to 
fome common flock. 

To CON I RFSTATE. v. a. [contriflo, Latin.] To hidden ; 
to make forrowful ; to make melancholy. 

Blacknefs and darknefs are but privatives, and therefore 
have little or no activity : fomewhat they do contrijlate , but 
very little. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N°. 73. 

Contrista'tion. n. f. [from contrijlate.] The acl of making 
fad ; the ftate of being made fad ; lorrow ; heavinefs of heart ; 
fadnefs ; forrowfulnefs ; glocminefs ; grief; moan; mourn- 
fulnefs; trouble; difeontent; melancholy. 

Incenfe and nidorous fmells, fuch as were of facrifices, 
were thought to intoxicate the brain, and to difpofe men to 
devotion; which they may do by a kind of fadnefs and con- 
trijlation of the fpirits, and partly alfo by heating and exalting 
them. Bacon s Natural Hijlory, N°. 932. 

CONTRITE, adj. [ contritiis , Latin.] 

1. Bruifed; much worn. 

2. Worn with forrow ; harrafied with the fenfe of guilt ; pe- 
nitent. In the books of divines contrite is forrowful for fin, 
from the love of God and defire of pleaffng him ; and attrite 
is forrowful for fin, from the fear of punifhment. 

I Richard’s body have interred now; 

And on it have bellow’d more contrite tears, 

Than from it i fill’d forced drops of blood. Shak. Henry V. 

With tears 

Wat’ring the ground, and with our ffghs the air 
Frequenting, lent from hearts contrite, in ffgn 
Of forrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek. Milt. Pa. Lofl. 
The contrite finner is reftored to pardon, and, through faith 
in Chrifl, our repentance is intitled to falvation. Rogers’s Serm. 

Contri'teness. n.f [Irom contrite.] Contrition; repen- 
tance. £>itt. 

Contention, n.f [from contrite.] 

1 . The aCl of grinding ; or rubbing to powder. 

Some of thofe coloured powders, which painters ufe, may 
have their colours a little changed, by being very elaborately 
and finely ground ; where I fee not what can be juftly pre- 
tended for thofe changes, befides the breaking of their parts 
into lefs parts by that contrition. Newton’s Opt. 

2. Penitence ; forrow for fin : in the ftridl .fenfe, the forrow 
which arifis from the defire to pleafe God, diflinguifhed from 
attrition, or imperfedl repentance produced by dread of hell. 

What is forrow and contrition for fin ? A being grieved with 
the confidence or fin, not only that we have thereby incurred 
fuch danger, but alfo that we have fo unkindly grieved and 
provoked fo good a God. Hammond’s Pratt. Cat. 

bruits of more pleafing favour, from thy feed 
Sown with contrition in his heart, than thofe 
Which, his own hand manuring, all the trees 
Of paradife could have produc’d. Milton’s Paradife Lofl. 
Your faffing, contrition , and mortification, when the church 
and ftate appoints, and that efpecially in times of greater riot 

21,11 m U 7'. , n „ , Scrmom. 

My future days fhall be one whole contrition ; 

A chapel will I build with large endowment. 

Where every day an hundred aged men 

Shall all hold up their wither’d hands to heav’n. Drydcn. 

Contri Vable. adj. [from contrive.] Poffible to be planned 
by the mind; poffible to be invented and adjufled. 

It will hence appear how a perpetual motion’ may feem 
eafily contnvable. Wilkins’s Dadalus. 

Contrivance, n. f. [ from contrive. ] 

'• of contriving ; excogitation; the tiling contrived, 

t here 1S no work impoffible to thefe contrivances, but there 
"7 be as much “fled by this art as can be fancied by \AZ 

Wilkins’s Math. Mag. 

Inftrudlcd, you’ll explore 

, o,r mne contrivance, and a God adore. Blackmon’s Creation. 
“■-•emc; plan; dtfpofition of parts or caufes. 

,„J are madc according to the moil curious artifice, 

, a " d OTd «ly contrivance. Glanville' s Scepf. " , 

O' ^ Conceit ; a plot ; an artifice. 

Have I not manag’d my contrivance well, 

tocontrI've 0 ™ 6 it r buft - r , :: 

>• To plan out J 


to 


< 
plan 3 


tany JC J ueen. 


to 


Shakefpeare. 
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One that fiept in the contriving lull, and waked to do ft. 

Shakefpeare’s King Lear * 

What more likely to contrive this admirable frame of the 
Univerfe than infinite wifdom. _ _ Tillotfon. 

Our poet has always fome beautiful defign, which he fine 
eftablifhes, and then contrives the means which will naturally 
conduct him to his end. Drydea . 

2. To wear away. Out of ufe. 

Three ages, fuch as mortal men contrive. 

To Contr Eve. v.n. Lo form or defign; 
fcheme ; to complot. 

Pleafe ye, we may contrive this afternoon. 

And quaff caroufes to our miftrefs’ health. 

Contr i'vement. n f [from contrive.] Invention. Died. 

Contriver, n.f. [from contrive.] An inventer ; one that 
plans a defign ; a fchemer. 

I, the miftrefs of your charms. 

The clofe contriver of all harms, 

Was never call’d to bear my part. Shakefpeare’ $ Macbeth. 

Epeus, who the fraud’s contriver was. Denham. 

Plain loyalty, not built on hope, 

I leave to your contriver. Pope : 

None loves his king and country better. 

Yet none was ever Jefs their debtor. Swift . 

Scenes of blood and defolation, I had painted as the 
common effects of thofe deflrudlive machines'; whereof, he 
laid, fome evil genius, enemy to mankind, muff: have been 
the firfl contriver. Gulliv. Travels. 

CONTROT. n.f. [controle, that is, centre role , French.] 

1. A regifler or account kept by another officer, that each may 
be examined by the other. 

2. Check; reflraint. 

Let partial fpirits ftill aloud complain^ 

Think themfelves injur’d that they cannot reign ; 

And own 1 no liberty, but where they may, 

Without control , upon their fellows prey. Waller. 

He fhall feel a force upon himfelf from within, and from 
the control of his own principles, to engage him to do 
worthily. ° South. 

If the finner {ball win fo complete a vidlory over his con- 
fcience, that all thofe confiderations fhall be able to flrike no 
terrour into his mind, lay no refrraint upon his lulls, no con- 
trol upon his appetites, he is certainly too flroUg for the 
means of grace. . South’s Sermons. 

Speak, what Phoebus has infpir’d thy foul 
For common good, and fpeak without control. Dryd. Horn. 

3. Power; authority; fuperintendence. 

The beafls, the fifties, and the winged fowls. 

Are their male s 1 ubjecis, and at their controls . Shakef teare. 

To Contro'l. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To keep under check by a counter reckoning. 

2. To govern; to reflrain ; to fubjedl. 

Authority to convent, to control, to punifh, as far as with 
excommunication, whomfoever they fhould think worthy. 

r>' n rr r , Hooker, Preface. 

kjive me a ltaft of honour for mine age; 

But not a feeptre to control the world. Shakef. Tit. Andron . 
Who fhall control me for my works ? E edits, v. 7 

I feel my virtue ftruggling in my foul ; 

But ftronger paflion does its pow’r control. Dryd. Aurengz. 

O, dearefl Andrew, fays the humble droll, ^ ° 

Henceforth may I obey, and thou control. Prior 

3. To overpower ; to confute; as, he controlled all the evidence 
of his adv erf ary. 

As for the time while he was in the Tower, and the man- 
ner of his brother’s death, and his own efcape, fhe knew they 
were things that a very few could control. Baton’s Henry VI] 

Controllable, adj. [from control.] Subjecl to control ’ 
fubjeel to command ; fubjedt to be over-ruled. 

Paffion is the drunkennefs of the mind, and therefore, in 
its present workmgs, not cmtrollable by reafon. South 

Controller, n.f. rfrom control.] One that has the powei 
oj governing or reftrammg ; a fuperintendent. P 

He does not calm his contumelious fpirit, 

Nor ceafe to be an arrogant controller. Shakefp. Henry VI 
1 he great controller of our fate, ‘ 

Deign d to be man, and liv’d in low eftate. Dry den 

comro°lT RSHIP ' ,Uf - [fr ° m office ofa 

Contro'lment. n. f [from control.] 

1 ‘ ffiperiS r en°V a ° f or J reftraint ; 

ulfl madeWar a " d Pea “ ° ne with another > without 

a. Oppofition ; refiftar.ee ; confutation. 

Were it reafon that we fhould fuffer the fame to • u 

in tHat CUrrem whereby Zflts 
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It happens in contrsvcrfcd difcourfes as it does in the affault- 
ing of towns, where, if the ground be but firm whereon the 
batteries are erected, there is no farther enquiry of whom it 
is borrowed, nor whom it belongs to, fo it affords but a fit 
rife for the prefent purpofe. Locke, 

Controversy, n. J'. [ controverfia , Latin*] 

1. Difpute 3 debate 3 agitation of contrary opinions : a difpute 
is commonly oral, and a controverfy in writing. 

How cometh it to pafs that we are io rent with mutual con- 
tentions, and that the church is io much troubled r If men had 
been willing to learn, all thefe controverfes might have 
died the very day they were firft brought forth. Hcoker , b. i. 
Without controverfy great is the myftery of gpdlinefs. i Tim. 

Wild controverfy then, which long had flept, 

Into the prefs from ruin’d cloifters leapt. Denham . 

This left no room for controverfy about the title, nor for en- 
croachment on the right of others. Locke. 

2. A fuit in law. 

If there be a controverfy between men, and they come unto 
judgment, that the judges may judge them, then they fliall 
juftify the righteous and condemn the wicked. Deutr.xxv. i. 

3. A quarrel. 

The Lord hatha controverfy with the nations, jfer. xxv. 31* 

4. Oppofition 3 enmity : this is an unufual fenfe. 

The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
With lufty finews; throwing it afide, 

And {lemming it with hearts of controverfy. Shak. Jul. Cecf 
To CONTROVERT, v. a. [< controvert 0 , Lat'j To debate ; to 
ventilate in oppofite books 3 to difpute any thing in writing. 

If any perlon {hall think fit to controvert them, he may do 
it very fafely for me. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

Con t roveRtiele. adj, [from controvert ] Ddputable; that 

may be the caufe of controverfy. 

Difcourfing of matters dubious, and many controvertible 
truths, we cannot without arrogancy intreat a credulity, or 
implore any farther affent than the probability of our reafons 
and verity of our experiments. Hr own s Vulgar Errouis, b. 1. 
Controve'rtist. n f [from controvert.] Difputant 3 a man 
verfed or engaged in literary wars or difputations. 

Who can think himfelf fo confiderable as not to dread this 
mi oh tv man of demonilration, this prince of controvert i/is, 
this o-reat lord and poflefior of firft principles. Tillotjon, Preface. 
Contu'macious. adj. [ contiunax , Latin.] Obftinate 3 re- 
verie; ftubborn 3 inflexible. . 

He is in law fa;d to be ^contumacious peffon, who, on Ins 
appearance afterwards, departs the court without leave. Aylffe. 

There is another very efficacious method for fubduing ot 
the moll obftinate contumacious finner, and bringing him into 
the obedience of the faith of Chrift. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 
Contumaciously, adv. [from contumacious .] Obftinatelyj 
ftubbornly ; inflexibly ; perverfely. . 

Contuma'cio- sness. n.f. [from contumacious. \ Ubltinacy, 
perverfenels 3 inflexibility 3 llubbornnefs. 

From the defeription I have given of it, a judgment may be 
given of the difficulty and contumacioufnejs of cure. IViJeman . 
CONTUMACY, n.f [from contumacia , Latin.] 

• 1 m Obftinacy i perverfenefs 3 ftubbornnefs 3 inflexibility. 

Such a6ls 

Of contumacy will provoke the High eft 7 

'Fo make death in us live. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. x. 

2 fin law.] A wilful contempt and difobedience to any lawfu 

iummons or judicial order. # * 

Thefe certificates do only, in the generality, mention the 
party’s contumacies and difobedience. _ Aylffe s 1 arerg-n. 
Contumelious, adj. [ contumeliofus , Latin.] 

1, Reproachful 3 rude 3 farcaftick 3 contemptuous. 

Witli feoffs and fcorns, and contumelious taunts. 

In open market-place produc’d they me ? vy . - 

To be a publick fpebtacle. Shakefpearc s Henry p- ■ 
In all the quarrels and tumults at Rome, though the pcop 
frequently proceeded to rude contumelious language, yet no 
blood was ever drawn in any popular commotions, 
time of the Gracchi. Swift on the Diffent. in Athens and Rome. 

2 Inclined to utter reproach 3 brutal rude. 

There is yet another fort of contumelious perfons, who, 
deed! are n J dupeable with that circumflance of employ- 
ing their wit ; for they ufe none in it. Govermn. of the Tong w. 

° Givino- our holv virgins to the ftam 
Of contumelious , bcaftly, madbram’d war. Sbakfp. Time, . 

3 . Productive of reproach ; fliametul y ignominious. 

3 As it is in the highelt degree injurious to them, fo is 

C '^o*, [from contumelious J Reproachfully; 

"5K& r “ » .^jSftsSS' 

Fie, lords v that you, being fupreme magnates. 

Thus contuimlioujiy fliould break the peace. ' 

CoNTL'Mi'uousNEss. n. f. [from cmtmrnm-} Rudcncls, re 

proach. , 
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CONTUMELY, n.f. [ contumelia , Latin.] Rudenefs 3 con- - 
temptuoufnefs 3 bitternefs of language 3 reproach. 

If the helm of chief government be in the hands of a few 
of the wealthieft, then laws, providing for continuance there- 
of, muft make the punifhment of contumely and wrong, offered 
unto any of the common fort, {harp and grievous, that fo the 
evil may be prevented. Hooker , b. i. fed 7 . 10. 

Th’ oppreffor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely , 

The pang of defpis’d love, the law’s delay. ShakeJ. Hamlet. 

It was undervalued and deprefled with fome bitternefs and 
contumely. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Why fhould any man be troubled at the contumelies of thofe 
whofe judgment deferves not to be valued ? Tiilotfon, 

Eternal contumely attend that guilty title which claims 
exemption from thought, and arrogates to its wearers the pre- 
rogative of brutes. Addifon s Guardian , N-. 123. 

To CON TUNE. v. a. [ ccntuftts , Latin.] 

1. To beat together 3 to bruife. 

Of their roots, barks, and feeds, contufed together, and min- 
gled with other earth, and well watered with warm water, 
there came forth herbs much like the other. Bacon’s Nat. FUJI. 

2 . To bruife the flefh without a breach ot the continuity. 

The ligature contufes the lips in cutting them, fo that they 
require to bedigefted before they can unite. Wifemans Surgery. 
Contusion. n.f [from contufio.] 

1. The aft of beating or bruifing. 

2. The {late of being beaten or bruifed. 

Take a piece of glafs, and reduce it to powder, it acquiring 
by contufion a multitude of minute lurfaces, from a diaphanous, 
degenerates into a white body. Foyle on Colow j . 

3. A bruife 5 a compreffion of the fibres, diftinguifhed irom a 

wound. 

That winter lion, who in rage forgets 
Aged contvfions , and all bruife of time. Shakefp. Henry vl. 
The bones, in fharp colds, wax brittle 3 and all contufms, in 
hard weather, are more difficult to cure. Bacon s Nat. Fiijlor). 
Conval Lily. See Lily of the Valley. 

Convalescence. } n.f [from ccnvalcfco , Latin.] Renewal 
Convalesce ncy. 5 of health 3 recovery from a difeale. 

Being in a place out of the reach of any alarm, lhe reco- 
vered her fpirits to a reafonable convalefcence. Clarendon , b.yiii, 
CONVALESCENT, adj. [convalefcens, Latin.] Recovering 3 
returning to a ftate of health, 

ConveNable. adj. [ convenable , French.] 

1. Confiftent with 3 agreeable 103 accordant to. Not now 

in ufe. . 

He is fo meek, wife, and merciable, 

'And with his word his work is convenable. Spenjer s Bajt. 

2 . That may be convened. _ , 

To CONVENE, v. n. [ convenio , Latin.] To come together 3 

to afiemble 3 to affociate 3 to unite. 

The fire feparates the aqueous parts from the others where- 
with they were blended in the concrete, and brings them into 
the receiver, where they convene into a liquor. 

There are fettled periods of their convening, or a liberty 
left to the prince for convoking the legiflature. 0i '" 

In fhort-fighted men, whofe eyes are too plump, the re- 
fraftion being too great, the rays converge and convene m the 
eyes, before they come at the bottom. Newton s up. 

To ConveNe. v. a. 

i To call together 3 to affemble 3 to convoke. < 

No man\vas better pleafed with the convening ot this par- 
liament than myfelf. S' 

All the fafli’ous and fchifmatical people would frequent!), 

as well in the night as the day, convene themfelves by the ioun 

of a bell. ' , 

And now th’ almighty father of the gods > 

Convenes a council in the bleft abodes. Pope s 

2. To fummon judicially. . . . , • •, 

By the papal canon law, clerks, in criminal and civil cau . , 

cannot be convened before any but an ecclefiaftica ju ge. ) J] 

Convenience. 7 ^ r r c 6 fivcnientia, Latin.] 
ConveNiency. 5 

I- ^jVthVng^not'commandedofGod, yet lawful, terattfeper- 
mitted, the queftion is, what light fliall fhew us t e ‘ 
niency which one hath above another. Hooker, b. - t 

2. Commodioufnefs 3 eafe3 freedom from difficu ties. ^ 

A man putting all his pleafures into one, is 1 e < 

putting all his goods into one jewel : the ^J mons . 

and the convenience greater. ' f his 

Every man muft want fomething for the convemcncy 

life, fjr which he muft be obliged to others. 

JS * " — “ ZJfrtpggt.tAi- 

3. Caufe of eafe; accommodation. . ver ,. 

If it have not fuch a convenience, voy^ n 

“SSSSS. hi. — » “iiSS 

this or that convmme more, of ^ | % pf ^ 

when he began. ^ 1'here 
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There was a pair of fpcSadcs, a P° ck ^ ; ^“Syflf “bound 
feveral other little conveniences, I did Gulii J er - s Travels. 

in honour to difeover. 

o Fitncfs of time or place. 

6 Ufe no farther means 3 

wJfh nil brief and plain conveniency, . 

It me have judgment^ Sldejpcares Merchant of Venue. 

CONVENIENT, adj. [conveniens, Eatm.J 

, Fit- fuitable; proper; well adapted ; commodious. 

The leaft and moft trivial epilodes, or under acaon», ■ - 

either nSary or convenient ; either fo neceffary that without 

t^r the poem muft be imperfect, or fo convenient that no 

others can be imagined more luitable to the place in which 
otlwrs can De imag . Dedication to the ct neid. 

' ’ Heafth itfelf is but a kind of temper, gotten and preserved 
bv a convenient mixture of contrarieties. _ Arbuth. on Aliments. 
n ft lias either to or for before the following noun : perhaps 
ought 3 generally to W fir before perfons, and » before 

thi Gfve me neither poverty nor riches, feed me with food con- 

rrw- xxx. o* 


venient for me. 

There are fome arts that are peculiarly convenient to lome 
particular nations. . tlojon. 

Conveniently, adv. [from convenient.} 
j. Commodioufly ; without difficulty. 

I this morning know 

Where we fliall find him moft conveniently. Shakefp hamlet. 

2. Fitly 3 with proper adaptation ot part to part, or ot t e 

whole to the effe£l propofed. . , . 

It would be worth the experiment to inquire, whetner or 
no a failing chariot might be more conveniently framed with 
moveable fails, whofe force may be impreifodfn.mfoeir mo- 
tion, equivalent tp thole in a wind-mill. Wilkins s Mat. Mag. 
CONVENT, n.f [convenius, Latin.] 

1. An afl'embly of religious perfons ; a body or monks or nuns. 

He came to Leicefter 3 

Lodg’d in the abbey, where the reverend abbot. 

With all his convent, honourably receiv'd him. Sh. H. V 111. 

2. A religious houfe ; an abbey ; a monaftery 3 a nunnery. 

One^feldom finds in Italy a fpot of ground more agreeable 
than oidinary, that is not covered with a convent. Adclifm. 
To Conve'nt. v. a. [convenio, Latin.] To call before a judge 
or judicature. 

He with his oath 

By all probation will make up full clear. 

Whenever he’s consented. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure, 
They fent forth their precepts to attach men, and convent 
them before themfelves at private houfes. Bacon’s Henry YU. 
Co'nventicle. n.f [ conventiculum , Latin.] 

1. An afiembly 3 a meeting. 

They are commanded to abftain from all conventicles of men 
whatfoever ; even out of the church, to have nothing to do 
with publick bufinefs . Ayliffe 1 s Par ergon. 

2. An affembly for worfliip. Generally ufed in an ill fenfe, 
including herefy or fchifin. 

It behoveth, that the place where God fliall be ferved by die 
whole church be a publick place, for the avoiding of privy 
conventicles , which, covered with pretence of religion, may 
ferve unto dangerous practices. Hooker, b. v. fe£t. 12. 

A fort of men, who are content to be ililed of the church 
of England, who perhaps attend its fervice in the morning, 
and go with their wives to a conventicle in the afternoon. Swift. 

3. A fecret affembly 3 an afiembly where confpiracies are formed. 

Ay, all of you have laid your heads together, 

(Myfelf had notice of your conventicles ) 

And all to make away my guiltlefs life. Shakefp. HenryYY. 
ConveLticler. n.f [from conventicle.'] One that fupports 
or frequents private and unlawful affemblies. 

Another cropHs too like to follow 3 nay, I fear, it is un- 
avoidable, if the ccnventiders be permitted Hill to fcatter. Dryd. 
Convention, n.f [ conventio , Latin.] 

1. The a<ft of coming together 3 union 3 coalition 3 jnndlion. 

They are to be reckoned amongft the moft general affec- 
tions of the conventions, or aflociations of feveral particles of 
matter into bodies of any certain denomination. Boyle. 

2. An affemblv. 

Publick conventions are liable to all the infirmities, follies, 
and vices of private men. Swift. 

3. A contrad 3 an agreement for a time, previous to a definitive 
treaty. 

Conventional, adj. [from convention.] Stipulated 3 agreed 
on by compad. 

Conventional fervices referved by tenures upon grants, made 
^ out of the crown or knights fervice. Plate s Com. Law of Engl. 
ConveNtionary. adj. [from convention.] Ading upon con- 
trad 3 fettled by ftipulations. 

The ordinary covenants of moft conventionary tenants are, 
to pay due capon and due harveft journeys. Carew’s Survey. 
ConveNtual. adj. [amventuel, French.] Belonging to a con- 
vent : monaftick. 

Thofe are called conventual priors that have the chief ruling 
power over a monaftery. Ayliffe’ s Parergon. 

Y O L • I. ^ 
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Conventual, n.f. [from convent.] A monk; a nun ; on? 

th nllve 5 read "n of a conventual, who 1.^ 
Adam could not laugh before .he rail. AMJon •.t Sp ° ^ 

To CONVE'RGE. V. n. [convergo, Latin.] i o tei 

point from different places. f _i * P( a meet 

^'’^heXveTen ia 5 e e ZZcrgc by reflexion or 

Son, there they will make a picture ot 

a white body. . 

Enfweepmg fn It 

The lower fkies, they all at once Autumn 

Hifrh to the crown of heaven. ^ Thonfo /. s An. • 

Convergent. 7 adj. [from converge ] 1 ending to one pom 

Converging. ) irom different places. 

Conve'rging Series. See Series. . wr itten 

Conve'rsable. adj. [from converfe. It is fometim 

convcrfMc, but improperly ; converfant, amverfation, f 
Qualified for converfition ; fit for company ; well adapted uo 
thl reciprocal communication of thoughts ; communicative. 
That fire and levity which makes the young ones icarq 

convertible, when tempered by years, makes a gay okiage 

Guardian, JN°. ior. 

ConveRsableness. n.f. [from conver fable] The quality of 
being; a pleafing companion 3 fluency of talk. 

ConveRsably. adv. [from converfable .] In a converfable 
manner 3 with the qualities of a pleafing communicative com- 
panion. 

ConveRsant. adj. [converfant, French.] ^ , 

1. Acquainted with 3 having a knowledge of any thing acquired 
by familiarity and habitude 3 familiar : with in. 

The learning and {kill which he had by being converfant in 
their books. Hooker, b. iii. fi£t. 

Let them make fome towns near to the mountain’s lide, 
where they may dwell together with neighbours, ana be con- 
verfant in the view of the world. Spenjer s State of Breland. 
Thofe who are converfant in both the tongues, I leave to 
' make their own judgment of it. Drydens Dufrefnoy. 

He ufes the different dialeiSls as one who had been conver- 
fant with them all. _ Pope’s Effay on Homer. 

2. Having intercourfe with any ; acquainted 3 familiar by coha- 
bitation or fellowfhip 3 cohabiting: with among or with. . 

All that Mofes commanded, Joftiua read before all the con- 
gregation of Ifrael, with the women, and the little ones, and 
the ftrangers that were converfant ambng them. Jof viii. 35. 
Never to be infeHed with delight. 

Nor converfant with eafe and idlenefs. Shakefp. King John. 
Old men who have loved young company, and been ccn- 
verfant continually^ them, have been of longlife. Bacon. 
Gabriel, this day by proof thou fhalt behold. 

Thou, and all angels converfant on earth 
With man, or men’s affairs, how I begin 
To verify that folemn meffage. Milton’s Pared. Regained. 
To fuch a one, an ordinary coffeehcufe-gleaner of the city 
is an arrant ftatefman, and as much fuperiour too, as a man 
converfant about Whitehall and the court is to an ordinary 
fhopkeeper. Lccke. 

3. Relating to 5 having for its objedG concerning: with about, 
formerly in. 

The matters wherein church polity is converfant, are the 
publick religious duties of the church. Hooker, b. iii. 

If any think education, becaufe it is converfant about chil- 
dren, to be but a private and domeftick duty, he has been 
ignorantly bred himfelf. JVotton on Education. 

Difcretion, confidcred both as an accompli Him ent and as a 
virtue, not only as is converfant a' out worldly affairs, but as 
regarding our whole exiftence. Addifon , Spectator, N°. 226. 

Indifference cannot but be criminal, when it is converfant 
about obje&s which are fo far from being of an indifferent na- 
ture, that they are of the higheft importance to ourfelves and 
our country. Addifon’ s Freeholder, N°. 1 3. 

Conversation, n. f [converfatio, Latin ] 

1. Familiar difeourfe 3 chat 3 eafy talk: oppofed to a formal 
conference. 

She went to Pamela’s chamber, meaning to joy her thoughts 
with the fweet conver fation of her filler. • Sidney, b. ii. 

What I mentioned feme time ago in confer fation, was not 
a new thought, juft then flatted by accident or occafion. Swift. 

2. A particular acl of difcourfing upon any fubjecG as > we had 
a long converfation on that quejlion. 

3. Commerce; intercourfe 3 familiarity 7 . 

The knowledge of men and manners, the freedom of habi- 
tudes, and converfation with the beft company of both fexes. 

Dryden. 

His apparent, open guilt 3 

I mean his converfation with Shore’s wife. Shakef. Rich. III. 

4. Behaviour; manner of acting in common life. 

Having your converfation honefl among the Gentiles. 1 Pet. 

ConveRsative. adj. [from converfe.] Relatino- to publick 
life, and commerce with men 3 not contemplative.-' 

binding him little ftudious and contemplative, ihe chofe to 
endue him with converfativc qualities of youth. JVotton. 
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"l ° CONVE'RSE. v. n. [ converfer , Fr. converfor , Latin.] 

1. 1 o cohabit with j to hold iutcrcourfc with; to be a com-* 
panion to : followed by with . 

I\len then come to be furnifhed with fewer or more fimple 
ideas from without, according as the objects they converge 
with afford greater or lefs variety. Locke. 

By approving the fentiments of a perfon with whom he 
converfed, in luch particulars aswerejuff, he won him over 
from thofe points in which he was miftaken. Addif Freeholder. 

For him who lonely loves 
] o feek the d iff ant hills, and there converfe 
//- ith nature. Thomjbri s Summer, l. i 30. 

2 . 1 o be acquainted with ; to be familiar to. 

I will converje witir iron-witted fools, 

And unrelpective boys : none arc for me, 

That look into me with confidence eyes Shake/. Rich. III. 

3. To convey the thoughts reciprocally in talk. 

Go therefore half this day, as friend with friend, 
Converje with Adam. Milton s Paradifc Lojl , b. v. /. 230. 

Much lefs can bird with beaft, or fifh with fowl. 

So well converfe. Mi tons Paradifc Lojl , b. viii. /. 396. 

4. 1 o difirourfe familiarly upon any fubjecl: with on before the thing. 

W e had converfed fo often on that fubjecl, and he had com- 
municated his thoughts of it fo fully to me, that I had not 
the leaff remaining difficulty. Dryden' s Duf; ej'noy. 

5. To have commerce with a different fex. 

Being afked by fome of her fex, in how long a time a wo- 
man might be allowed to pray to the gods, after having con- 
verfed with a man ? If it were a hufband, fays file, the next 
day; if a ffranger, never. Guardian , N°. 165. 

Converse. n.J. [from the verb. It is fometimes accented on 
the firft fy liable, fometimes on the laft. Pope has ufed both: 
the firft is more analogical ] 

r. Converfation ; manner of difeourfing in familiar life. 

His converfe is a fyftem fit. 

Alone to fill up all her wit. Swift, 

Gen’rous converje ; a foul exempt from pride, 

And love to praife with reafon on his fide. Pope sEJf. on Crit. 

f orm’d by thy converfe , happily to fleer 
From grave to gay, from lively to fevere. Pope sEJJ. on Man. 

2. Acquaintance; cohabitation; familiarity. 

Though it be neceffitated, by its relation to flefh, to a ter- 
reftrial converfe ; yet it is like the fun, without contaminating 
its beams. Glanville s Apol. 

By f : Uch a free converfe with perfons of different fedls, we 
{hall find that there are perfons of good fenfe and virtue, per- 
fons of piety and worth. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

3. [In geometry.] A propofition is faid to be the converje of 

another, when, after drawing a conclufion from fomething 
firft propofed, we proceed to fuppofe what had been before 
concluded, and to draw from it what had been fuppofed. 
Thus, if two Tides of a triangle be equal, the angles oppofite 
to thofe Tides are alfo equal : the converfe of the propofition is, 
that if two angles of a triangle be equal, the 1 ides oppoiite to 
thofe angles are alfo equal. Chambers. 

Conversely, adv. [from converfe.] With change ol order; 
in a contrary order; reciprocally. 

ConveRsjon. n.J'. \converfio , Latin.] 

1. Change from one ftate into another ; tranfmutation. 

Artificial converfton of water into ice, is the work of a few 
hours ; and this of air may be tried by a month’s fpace. Bacon. 

There are no fuch natural gradations, and convcrfions ol one 
metal and mineral into another, in the earth, as many have 
fancied. Woodward's Natural Hifory. 

The converfton of the aliment into fat, is not properly nu- 
tr i t - lon Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Change from rebrobation to grace, from a bad to a holy life, 

3. Change from one religion to another. 

They palled through Phenice and Samaria, declaring the 
converfton of the Gentiles. -Acts xv. 4. 

4. The interchange of terms in an argument ; as, no virtue is 

vice ; no vice is virtue. Chambei s. 

5. Conversion of Equations, in algebra, is the reducing of a 
fractional equation into an integral one. 

ConveRsive. adj. [from converje .] Convertible; fociablc. 

To CONVERT, v.a. [convcrto, Latin.] 

I.. To change into another fubftance ; to tranfmute. 

If the whole atmofphere was converted into water, it would 
make no more than eleven yards water about the eaith. Bur rut. 

2. To change from one religion to another. 

3. To turn from a bad to a good life. . 

He which converted) the Tinner from the enour of his way, 

.fii all lave a foul from death, and fhall hide a multitude of fins. 

Ja. v. 20. 

Then will I teach tranfgreflbrs thy ways, and Tinners fhall 
be converted ^ unto thee. PJ.n. 13. 

4. To turn towards any point. 

Cryftal will calify into eleClricity, and convert the^ needle 
freely placed. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. u. c . 1. 

c. 'Fo apply to any ufe; to appropriate. 

The abundance of the lea fhall be converted unto thee, the 
forces of the Gentiles fhall come unto thee. # 5 * 
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He acquitted himfelf not like an honefl man; for lie 
verted the prizes to his own ufe. Arbuthnot on Cohn, 

b. I o change one propofition into another, fo that what was 
the fubjea of the firft becomes the predicate of the fccond. 

I he papifts cannot abide this propofition converted: all fin 
is a tranfgreffion of the law ; but every tranfgreffion of the 
law is lin. The apoftle theiefore turns it for us: all un- 
righteoufnefs, fays he, is fin ; but every tranfgreffion of the 
law is unrighteoufnefs, fays Auftin, upon the place. Hale 

"I o ConveRt. v. n. To undergo a change; to be tranf- 
muted. 

The love of wicked friends converts to fear ; 

That fear, to hate. Shakefpeare s Richard II. 

Co'nvert. n.f [from the verb.] A perfon converted from 
one opinion or one practice to another. 

I he Jefuits did not perfuade the converts to lay afide the ufe 
of images. StilUngfccf s Defence of Di four fe on Rom. Idol. 

When Platonifm prevailed, the converts to Chrillianity of 
that fchool, interpreted Holy Writ according to that philo- 

fo P T h y- Locke. 

Let us not imagine that the firft converts only of Chrillianity 
were concerned to defend their religion. Rogers , Sermon ix. 

ConveRter. n.f. [from convert.] One that makes converts. 

Convertibility, n.f. [from convertible .] The quality of 
being poffihle to be converted. 

Convertible, adj. [from convert .] 

1. Sufceptible of change; tranfmutable ; capable of tranfmu- 
tation. 

Minerals are not convertible into another fpecies, though of 
the fame genus ; nor are they reducible into another genus. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

The gall is not an alcali ; but it is alealefeent, conceptible 
and convertible into a corrofive alcali. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. So much alike as that one may be ufed for the other. 

'1 hough it be not the real effence of any fubftance, it is 
the fpecifick effence, to which our name belongs, and is con- 
vertible with it. Locke . 

Many, that call themfelvesProteftants, look upon our wor- 
ship to be idolatrous as well as that of the Papifts, and put 
prelacy and popery together, as terms convertible. Swift. 

ConveRtibly. adv. [from convertible.'] Reciprocally; with 
interchange of terms. 

There never was any perfon ungrateful, who was not alfo 
proud ; nor, convertibly, any one proud, who was not equally 
ungrateful. South's Sermons. 

Co'nvertite. n.f \converti, French.] A convert; one con- 
verted from another opinion. 

Since you are a gentle convertite , 

My tongue fhall huff again this ftorm of war. Sh. K. John. 

Nor would I be a convertite fo cold. 

As not to tell it. Donne. 

CO'NVEX. adj. [convexus,Tafm.] Riling in a circular form ; 
oppofite to concave. 

It is the duty of a painter, even in this alfo, to imitate the 
convex mirrour, and to place nothing which glares at the bor- 
der of his pidlure. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

An orb or ball round its own axis whirl ; 

Will not the motion to a diftance hurl 

Whatever duft or fand you on it place. 

And drops of water from its convex face ? Blackm. Creation. 

Co'n vex. n. f A convex body ; a body fwelling externally into 
a circular form. 

A comet draws a long extended blaze ; 

From Fall: to Weft burns through th’ ethereal frame, 

And half heav’n’s convex glitters with the flame. Ticket. 

Con veRed. particip. adj. [from convex.] F ormed convex; 

protuberant in a circular form. 

In their natural figure they are flraight ; nor have they 
their fpine convexed , or more confiderably embowed than 
either ffarks, porpofes, whales, and other cetaceous animals. 

Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b. v. c. 2. 

Conve'xedly. adv. [from convexed ] In a convex form. 

They be drawn convex edly crooked in one piece; yet the 
dolphin, that carricth Arion, is concavoufly inverted, and 
hath its fpine deprefied. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. v. c. 2. 

Cow veRity. n.f. [from convex.] Protuberance in a circular 
form. 

Convex ghiffes fupply the defeeft of plumpnefs in the eye, 
and, by increafing the refraction, make the rays converge 
fooner, fo as to convene diftinftly at the bottom of the eye, 
if the glafs have a due degree of convexity. Newton s Opt. 

If the eye were fo piercing as to defery even opake and 
little objeCls a hundred leagues off, it would do us little ler- 
vice ; it would be terminated by neighbouring hills and woods, 
or in the largeft and cveneft plain, by the very convexity of the 
earth. 

ConveRly. adv. [from convex.] In a convex form. 

Almoft all, both blunt and ffarp, are convexly conical, ue. 
they are all along convex, not only per ambiturn , but between 
both ends. Grew* s Muj'autn. 

ConveRness. n.f. [from convex.] Spheroidical protuberance; 

convexity. „ 

Cunvexo- 
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Convexo-concave, adj. Having the hollow on the iniide, 
correfponding to the external protuberance. 

Thefe are the phenomena of thick convexo-concave piates o 
glafs, which are every where of the fame thicknefs. Newton. 

To CONVTY\ v.a. [eonveho, Latin.] 

1. To carry ; to tranfport from one place to another. 

Let letters be given me to the governours beyond the river, 
that they may convey me over ’till I come into Judea. Neb. ii. 7 . 

I will convey them by lea in floats, unto the place thou fhak 
appoint me. 1 Eings, v. 9. 

2. To hand from one to another. 

A divine natural right could not be conveyed down, without 
any plain, natural, or divine rule concerning it. Locke. 

3. To remove fecretiy . 

There was one conveyed out of my houie ye Herd ay in this 
bafket. Shakejpeare s Merry Wives oj Windfor. 

4. To bring any thing, as an inllrument of tranfmiffion ; to 
tran fm it. 

Since there appears not to he any ideas in the mind, befoie 
the lenfes have convened any in, I conceive that ideas in the 
underflanding are coeval with lenfation. Locke. 

5. To transfer ; to deliver to another. 

Adam 3 property or private dominion could not convey any 
fovereignty or rule to his heir, who, not having a right to in- 
herit all his father’s pofieffions, could not thereby come to have 
any fovereignity over his brethren. Locke . 

6. To impart, by means of fomething. 

What obfeured light the heav’ns did grant, 

Did but convey unto cur fearful minds 
A doubtful warrant of immediate death. Shak. Com. of Err. 
Men fill one another’s heads with noife and founds, butco/- 
vcy not thereby their thoughts. Locke. 

T hat which ufes to produce the idea, though conveyed in by 
the ufual organ, not being taken notice of, there follows no 

fenfation. Locke. 

Some fingle imperceptible bodies muft come from them to 
the eyes, and thereby convey to the brain lome motion which 
produces thofe ideas. Locke. 

They give energy to our expreffions, and convey our thoughts 
in more ardent and intenfe phrafes, than any in our own 
tongue. Addijons Spectator, N u . 403. 

7. To impart; to introduce. 

Offers convey themfelves into the mind by more fenfes than 
one. Locke. 

8. To manage with privacy. 

I will convey the bufinefs as I fhall find means, and acquaint 
you withal. Shakefpeare' s King Lear . 

Co nve/yance. n.f. [fro m convey.] 

1. The act of removing any thing. 

'Fell her, thou mad’ft away her uncle Clarence, 

Her uncle Rivers ; ay, and for her fake, 

Mad’ft quick conveyance with her good aunt Ann. Sh. R. III. 

2. W ay for carriage or tranfporration. 

Following the river downward, there is conveyance into the 
countries named in the text. Raleigh's Hifory of the World. 

Iron works ought to be confined to places, where there is 
no conveyance for timber to places of vent, fo as to quit the 
coft of the carriage. T ernp/e . 

3. The method of removing fecretiy from one place to another. 

Your huffand’s here at hand ; bethink you of fome convey- 
ance : in the houfe you cannot hide him. Shakefpeare. 

4. The means or inllrument by which any thing is conveyed. 

Vvepowt upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive ; but when we’ve 
Stuff’d thefe pipes, and thefe conveyances of blood. 

With wine and feeding, we have fuppler fouls. Sh. Coriolaru 

5. Tranf million ; delivery from one to another. 

Our author has provided for the defeending and conveyance 
down of Adam’s monarchical power, or paternal dominion, 
topofterity. . Locke. 

6. Act ot transferring property ; grant. 

Doth not the ad of the parent, in any lawful grant or con- 
veyance, bind their heirs for ever thereunto ? Spenf on Ireland. 

7. Writing by which property is transferred. 

I he very conveyances of his lands will hardly lie in this box ; 
and muft the inheritor himfelf have no more ? Shake/ Hamlet. 

This begot a fuit in the Chancery before the lord Coventry* 
who tound the conveyances in law to be fo firm, that in jufticc 
he muft decree the land to the earl. Clarendon, b. viii. 

8. Secret management; juggling artifice; private removal; 
fecret fubftitution ol one thing for another. 

It cometh herein to pafs with men, unadvifedly fallen into 
error, as with them whole ftate hath no ground to uphold it, 
but only the help which, by fubtile conveyance, they draw out 
ot cafual events, arifing from day to dav, ’till at length they 
be clean Ipent. ' Hooker, b. Tii. / / 

iffole conveyance , and each practice ill 
Of tonnage and knavery. Sfnfer's Hubbcrct j Tale. 

I am this day come to furvey the Tower ; 
hi nee Henry’s death, I fear, there is conveyance. Sh. H VI 
^an they not juggle, and with flight 
Conveyance play with wrong and right. Hudibras, p. ii. 2 . 
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Conveyancer, n.f [ from conveyance.] A lawyer wno 
draws writings by which property is transferred. 

ConveYer. n.f [from convey.] One who carries or trans- 
mits any thing from one place or perfon to another. 

The conveyers of waters of thefe times content themielves 
ith one inch in fix hundred feet. BrereWoodon Languages. 
Thofe who ftand before earthly princes, in the neareit cle- 
of approach, who are the difpenfers ot their favours, 
and conveyers of their will to others, do, on that very account, 
challenge high honours to themfelves. Atterbury s Sermons. 

To CONVICT, v. a. [ convinco , Latin.] 

1. To prove guilty ; to detect in guilt. t 

And they which heard it, being convict eel b y their own con- 

fcience, went out one by one. If vu, \ 9 * 

Things, that at the firft fhew feemed poffible, by ripping 
up the perlormance of them, have been convicted ol im- 
poffibility. ^ Ecu 011s Holy II dr. 

2. To confute ; to difeover to be falfe. 

Although not only the reafon of any head, but experience 
of every hand, may well convidt it, yet will it not by diveis 
be rejected. Lrov.ns Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 6. 

Convict, adj. [ rather the participle of the verb.] Convicted; 
detected in guilt. 

Before I be convict by courfe of law, 

To threaten me with death is moil unlawful. Shak. R. IIL 
By the civil law a perfon convifl, or confefling his own 
crime, cannot appeal. Mydjjt. s Parcrgcn. 

Convict a papift he, and I a poet. Pope's Elifl. of tlor. 

Co'nvict. n.f [from the verb.] A perfon call at the bar ; one 
found guilty of the crime charged againft him ; a criminal de- 
tected at his trial. , 

On the fcore of humanity, the civil law allows a certain 
fpace of time both to the ccnvidt and to perfons confefling, in 
order to fatisfy the judgment. _ Ay life' s Far ergon. 

Convection, n.f. [Irom convidl ] 

1. Dete&ion of guilt, which is, in law, either when a mar. is 

outlawed, or appears and confefifes, or elfe is found guilty by 
the inqueft. Cow cl. 

The third beft abfent is condemn’d, 

ConviCt by flight, and rebel to all law ; 

Convidlion to the ferpent none belongs. Milton s Par. Lojl . 

2. The aCt of convincing; confutation; the aCt of forcing 
others, by argument, to allow a pofition. 

When therefore the apoftie requireth hability to conviCt 
hereticks, can we think hejudgeth it a thing unlawful, and 
not rather needful, to ufe the principal inftrument of their 
conviction , the light of reafon. Hooker, b. iii. f. 8. 

The manner of his conviction was defigned, not as a pecu- 
liar privilege to him ; but as a {landing miracle, a iafting ar- 
gument, for the conviction of others, to the very end of the 
world. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Their wifJom is only of this world, to put falfe colours 
upon things, to call good evil, and evil good, againft the con- 
viction of their own confidences. Swift. 

ConviRtive. adj. [from convict.] Having the power of con- 
vincing. 

To CONVFNCE. v. a. \_convinco, Latin.] 

1. To force another to acknowledge a contcfted pofition. 

That which I have all this while been endeavouring; to con- 
vince men of, and to perluade them to, is no other but what 
God himfelf doth particularly recommend to us, as proper for 
human confideration. TillotJ'oii. 

But having ffifted, cv’ry form to ’fcape. 

Convinc'd of conqueft, he refum’d his fhape. Dryd. Virg . 
Hiftory is all the light we have in many cafes, and we re- 
ceive from it a great part of the ufeful truths we have, with a 
convincing evidence. Locke . 

2. To convict; to prove guilty of. 

To convince all that are ungodly among them, of all their 
ungodly deeds. Jude 15. 

The difeovery of a truth, formerly unknown, doth rather 
convince man of ignorance, than nature of errour. Raleigh. 

O feek not to convince me of a crime. 

Which I can ne’er repent, nor can you pardon. Dryden . 

3. To evince; to prove ; tomanifeft; to vindicate. 

Your Italy contains none fo accompliflied a courtier, to 
convince the honour of my miftrefs. Shakefpeare s Cymbeline . 

4. I o overpower ; to furmount. This fenfe is now obfolete. 

There are a crew of wretched fouls 
That flay his cure ; their malady convinces 
The great effiiy of art. Shakefpeare s Macbeth , 

Knaves be fuch abroad. 

Who having, by their own importunate fuit. 

Or voluntary dotage of fome miftrefs. 

Convinc'd or fuppled them, they cannot chufe 

But they muft blab. Shakefpeare' s Othello . 

When Duncan is alleep, his two chamberlains 
Will ], with wine and wall el, fo convince. 

That memory, the warder of the brain, 

Shall be a fume. Sbakefpcan’s Macbeth. 

oni i NC-E me n T. n. f. [from convince . ] ^.onvfotlon. 
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U that be not corrjincement enough, let him weigh the other 
a ^°- Decay of Piety. 

Convi'ncible. adj. [from convinced] 

1. Capable of conviction. 

2. Capable of being evidently difproved, or detected. 

Upon what uncertainties, and alfo convincible falfities, they 
often ereCted fuch emblems, we have elfewhere delivered. 

Brown’ s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 9. 

Convincingly. adv. [from convince.] In fuch a manner as 
to leave no room for doubt or difpute ; fo as to produce con- 
viction. 

This he did fo particularly and convincingly , that thofe of 
the parliament were in great confufion. Clarendon , b. viii. 

The refurreCtion is fo convincingly attefted by fuch perfons, 
with fuch circumflances, that they who confider and weigh 
the teflimony, at what diliance foever they are placed, can- 
not entertain any more doubt of the rdurrcCVion than the 
crucifixion of Jefus. Attcrbury’s Sermons. 

Convincingness, n.f [from convincing.'] The power of 


convincing. 


To CONYTVE. v. a. [convivo , Latin.] To entertain ; to 
feaft. A word, I believe, not elfewhere ufed. 

Firft, all you peers of Greece, go to my tent, 

T here in the full convive you. Shakefp. Trcilus and Crejfida. 
Con vi val. ladj. [ccnvivalis, IJatin.] Relating to an er.ter- 
ConviVi a l. ) tainment; feftal ; focial. 

I was the firft who fet up feftivals ; 

Not with high taftes our appetites did force. 

But till’d with converfation and difeourfe ; 

Which feafls, convivial meetings we did name. Denham. 
Conu'ndrum. n.f. A low j eft ; a quibble; a mean conceit: 
a cant word. 

Mean time he fmoaks, and laughs at merry tale, 

Or pun ambiguous, or conundrum quaint. Philips. 

To CO'NVOCATE. V. a. [ convocc , Lat ] To call together; 

to fummon to an affembly. 

Convoca/tion. n.f [ convocation Latin.] 

1 . The act of calling to an aflembly. 

Diaphantus making a general convocation , fpake to them in 
this manner. Sidney . 

2. An aflembly. 

O11 the eighth day fliall be an holy convocation unto you. 

Lev. xxiii. 20. 

3. An aflembly of the clergy for confultation upon matters ec- 

clefiaftical, in time of parliament ; and as the parliament con- 
fifts of two diltindt houfes, fo does this ; the one called the 
upper houfe, where the archbifhops and bifhops fit feverally 
by themfelves ; the other the lower houfe, where all the relt 
of the clergy are reprefented by their deputies. Cowcl. 

I have made an offer to his majefty. 

Upon our fpiritual convocation , 

As touching France, to give a greater fum 
Than ever at one time the clergy yet ^ 

Did to his prcdecefl’ors part withal. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
This is the declaration of our church about it, made bv 
thofe who met in convocali n Still ngf. Def. ofDifc. on Ro. Jdoi. 
To CONVO'KE. v. a. [ convoco , Latin.] To call together; 
to fummon to an aflembly. 

Affemblies cxercife their legiflature at the times that their 
conffitution, or their own adjournment appoints, if there be 
no other way preferibed to convoke them. Locke. 

When next the morning warms the purple Eafl, 

Convoke the peerage. Pope’s Odyffey, b. i. /• 354 - 

The fenate originally confided all of nobles, the people 
being only convoked upon luch occaiions as fell into their cog- 
nizance. „ 

To CON VO'LVE. v. a. [convolvo, Latin.] To roll together ; 

to roll one part upon another. 

He writh’d him to and fro convolv'd. Milton. 

Us’d to milder feents, the tender race 
By thoufands tumble from their honey’d domes, 

Convolv'd and agonizing in the duff. Thon fen’s Autumn. 

Convoluted, part, [of the verb I have found no example ] 
Twiffed ; rolled upon itfelf. 

This differs from Mufcovy-glafs only in this, that the plates 
of that are flat and plain, whereas thefe are convoluted and 
infleaed. . . Woodward on Fojfils. 

Convolution, n.f. [convolutio, Latin.] 

j . The ad of rolling any thing upon itfelf; the Rate of being 

rolled upon itfelf. , . , 

Gbferve the convolution of the faid fibres in all other glands, 

in the fame or feme other manner. Grew’s Cbfmol. b. i. c. 5. 
A thou fa nd fecret, fubtle pipes beftow. 

From which, by num’rous convolutions wound, 

Wrap’d with th ’attending nerve, and twiffed round. Blackm. 
2. T he Hate of rolling together in company. 

And tofs’d wide round. 

O’er the calm fea, in convolution Iwift 
The feather’d eddy floats. Thomfon s Autumn , /. 84 5 - 

To CON VOW. v.a. [ conveyer , Fr. from conviare, low Latin. J 
To accompany by land or fea for the fake of defence ; as, 
was convoyed by foips of war. 


To give an irre- 


he 
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Co'n vo v. n.f. [from the verb. Anciently the accent was on 
the laft fyilable ; it is now on the firft.] 

1 . Attendance on the road by way of defence. 

Sifter, as the winds give benefit, 

And convoy is afliftant, do not fleep, 

But let me hear ft om you. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Such fellows will learn you by rote where fervices were 
done ; at fuch a breach, at luch a convoy. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Had not God fet peculiar value upon his temple, he would 
not have made himfelf his people’s convoy to fecure them in 
their paflTage to it. South’s Sermons. 

My foul grows hard, and cannot death endure, 

Your convoy makes the dangerous way fecure. Dryd. Aureng. 
Convoy fhips accompany their merchants ’till they may pro- 
fecute the voyage without danger. Dryden’s Pref Dufrefnox. 

2. The a£l of attending as a defence. 

Swift, as a fparkle of a glancing ftar, 

I Jfhoot from hcav’n to give him fafe convoy. Milt. Par. Rr r 
Co' nusance. n.f [conoifance, French] Cognilance; notice;- 
knowledge. A law term. 

To CONVU'LSE. v. a. [ convufus , Latin.] 

gular and involuntary motion to the parts of any body. 

Follows the loofen’d, aggravated roar, 

Enlarging, deepening, mingling, peal on peal, 

Crufh’d horrible, convulfmg heaven and earth. Thomf Summ. 
Convu'lsion. n.f. [ convuljio , Latin.] 

1. A convulfion is an involuntary contradlion of the fibres and 

mufcles, whereby the body and limbs are preternaturally 
diftorted. Quincy. 

If my hand be put into motion by a convulfion , the indifte- 
rency of that operative faculty is taken away. Locke. 

2 . Any irregular and violent motion ; tumult ; commotion ; 
difturbance. 

All have been fubjedl to fome concuflions, and fallen under 
the fame convulfions of ftate, by diffentions or invafions. Temple. 
Convu'lsive. adj. [ convulff French.] That which produces 
involuntary motion ; that which gives twiches or fpafms. 

They are irregular and convulfive motions, or flrugglings of 
the fpirits. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Shew me the flying foul’s convulfive ftrife, 

And all the anguifh of departing life. Dryden’s Aurengzele. 

Her colour chang’d, her face was not the fame. 

And hollow groans from her deep fpirit came : 

Her hair flood up ; convulfive rage poflefs’d 

Her trembling limbs, and heav’d her lab’ring breafl. Dryd. 

In filence weep. 

And thy convulfive forrows inward keep. Prior. 

CO'NY. n.f [ kanin, Germ, couni l or cohnin , Fr. cunicidus, 
Latin.] A rabit; an animal that burroughs in the ground. 

With a fhort-legg’d hen. 

Lemons and wine for fauce ; to thefe a cony 
Is not to be defpair’d of, for our money. Ben. Johnf. Epig. 
The hufbandman fuffers by hares and conys, which eat the 
corn, trees. Mortimer s Hufbandry. 

Cony-borough. 7i. f A place where rabbits make their 
holes in the ground. 

To Co'nycatch. v. n. To catch a cony, is, in the old cant 
of thieves, to cheat ; to bite; to trick. 

I have matter in my head againft you, and againft your 
conycatching rafeals. Shakejp. Merry Th ives of IT major. 

Co'nycatcher. n.f. A thief; a cheat; a (harper; a 
tricking fellow ; a rafeal. Now obfolete. 

To Coo. v. n. [from the found.] To cry as a dove or pigeon. 
The flock-dove only through the forefl cooes , 
Mournfully hoarfe. Thomfon’s Summer , l. 610. 

COOK. n. f. [ coquus , Latin.] One whofe profeflion is to 

drefs and prepare victuals for the table. 

One miflrefs Quickly, which is in the manner of his nune, 
or his dry-nurfe, or his cooky or his laundry, his wafher, an 
his wringer. Shahefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor . 

The new-born babe, by nurfes overlaid, 

And thecal caught within the raging fire he made. Dryden. 
Their cooks could make artificial birds and fifhes, in default 
of the real ones, and which exceeded them in the c-xqui ite 
nefs of the tafte. . Arbuthmt on Coins. 

Cook-maid. n.f. [cook maid.] A maid that dreiles pro- 

vifions. , , • 

A friend of mind was lately complaining to me, that ms 
wife had turned off one of the befl cook-maids in England. 

Addi fan’s Freeholder , N°. 3 2 y 
Cook-room. n.f. [ cook and room.] A Room in which pro\i 
fions are prepared for the fhip s crew. 

To Cook. v. a. \coquz, Latin.] 

1. To prepare victuals for the table. 

Who can but think, that had either o. the crime 

been cooked to their palates, they might have changed melics. 

Decay of Puiy. 

2. To prepare for any purpofe. 

Hanging is the word, Sir ; if you be ready fo* ■> ) 
are well cth. Share's Cyf 

Co'okery. n. f. [from cook ] The art of dreffing vidtum,. 

Some man’s wit Found 



pound th’ art of cook’ry to delight his jenfe : 

More bodies are confum’d and kill’d with it, . . 

Than with the fword, famine, or peffilence v Arv* 

Ev’ry one to cookery pretends. King s Art of Lbohry . 

Thefe are the ingredients of plants before they are pie- 

, , . ° Arbutbnoi on Ailments. 

pared by cookery. 

COOL. adj. [ koelen , Dutch.] 

1. Somewhat cold ; approaching to cold. , , . 

He fet his leg in a pule-fuli. as hot as lie could well endure 

it, renewing it as it grew cool. L fft c ‘ 

2 . Not zealous; not ardent; not angry; not fond; without 

Cool.° n.f Freedom from heat ; foft and ref refining coldnefs. 
But fee, where Lucia, at her wonted hour, 

Amid’ the cool of yon high marble arch, . , ^ 

Enjoys the noon-day breeze. . Aldaijon s Cato. 

Philander was enjoying the cool of the morning, among the 
dews that lay on every thing about him, and that gave the air 
, freflmefs. Kdidfin on Ancient Medals. 

To Cool. v. a. [ koelen , Dutch.] 
j. To make cool ; to allay heat. 

Snow they ufe in Naples inflead of ice, becaufe, as tney 
fav, it cools or congeals any liquor fooner. Addifon on Italy. 

'Jellv of currants, or the jelly of any ripe fubacid fruity is 
codings and very agreeable to the flomach. Arbuthnot on Did. 
2. To quiet paflion ; to calm anger ; to moderate zeal, 
it is but as a body flight diftemper’d, 

Which to its former ftrength may be reftor’d, 

With good advice and little medicine ; 

Alv lord Northumberland will foon be cool'd \ Shak. H. IV . 
He will keep his jealoufy to himfelf, and repine in private, 
becaufe he will be apt to fear fome ill effedl it may produce in 
cooling your love to him. Addifon’ s Special or , N . 171* 

They tell us, that had they thought they had been fighting 
only other people’s quarrels, perhaps it might have cooled their 
zeal. ' Swift* 

To Cool. v. it. 

1. To grow lefs hot. 

2. To grow lefs warm with regard to paflion or inclination. 

My humour fliall not cool-. ; I will incenfe kord to deal with 
poifon ;*I will poflefs him with yellownefs. Sh. M. W. of W. 
You never cool while you read Homer. Dryd. Fab. Preface. 
I’m impatient ’till it be done ; I will not give myfelf liberty 
to think, left I fhould cool. . Congreve’ s Old Batchelor. 

Co'oler. n.f. [from cook] 

1. That which has the power of cooling the body. 

Coolers are of two lbrts ; firft, thofe which produce an im- 
mediate fenfe of cold, which are fuch as have their parts in 
iefs motion than thofe of the organs of feeling ; and fecondly, 
fuch as, by particular vifcidlty, or grofliiefs of parts, give a 
greater confiftence to the animal fluids than they had before, 
whereby they cannot move fo fall, and therefore will have 
lefs of that intefline force on which their heat depends. The 
former are fruits, all acid liquors, and common water; and 
the latter are fuch as cucumbers, and all fubflances producing 
vifeidity. Quincy. 

I11 dogs or cats there appeared the fame neceflity for a cooler 
as in man. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Acid things were ufed only as coolers. Arbuthn. on Aliments. 

2 . A vefiel in Which any thing is made cool. 

V our firft wort being thus boiled, lade off* into one or more 
coolers , or cool-backs, in which leave the fullage behind, and 
let it run oft fine. Mortimer s Art of Husbandry. 

Co'oll v. adv. [from cool] 

1. Without heat, or (harp cold. 

She in the gelid caverns, woodbine wrought, 

And frefh bedew’d with ever-fpouting dreams, 

Sits coolly calm. Thomfon s Summer, l. 455. 

2. Without paflion. 

Motives that addrefs themfelves coolly to our reafon, are 
x ffttefl to be employed upon reafonable creatures. Atterbury. 
Co'olness. n.f [from cool] 

1 • Gentle cold ; a loft or mild degree of cold. 

T bis difference confifteth not in the heat or coolnefs of 
fpirits ; for cloves, and other fpices, naptha and petroleum, 
have exceeding hot fpirits, hotter a great deal than oil, wax, 
or tallow, but not inflamed. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

I he toad loveth (hade and coolnefs. Bacons Nat. Hi/lory. 

Yonder the harvefl of cold months laid up. 

Gives a frefh coolnefs to the royal cup; 

! here ice, like cryllal, firm and never loft, 

I empers hot July with December’s froft. Waller. 

1 he ^ ee P enjoy the coolnefs of the (hade. Dryd. Pir*. 
2. vv ant ©f affeflio-n ; di (inclination. 

^ I hey parted with fuch coolnefs towards each other, as if 
tney fcarce hoped to meet again. Clarendon , b. viii. 

3 r recdom from paflion. 

Loom, n.f 

1. Soot that gathers over an oven’s mouth. Philips. 

2. hat matter that works out of the wheels of carriacres. Bailey. 

h ft ft U[e , d 111 Scotland for the ufelefs duff whicirfalls from 
large coals. 0 

Vex. I. • . 


Coomb, or Comb. n.f. [comblr, Fr. “* 2*5 
sw.] A meafure of corn containing four bulLeis. tsau*> 

COOP. n.f. [kuype, Dutch.] . , 

I. A barrel; a veffel for the prefervation of i .quids. 

2 A ca<re ; a penn for animals ; as poultry or ^ C P- . . i 

When Gracchus was flain, the fame day the chickens refu 
to eat out of the cM } and Claudius Pulcher underwent the 
hke fuccefs, when hc'contenlned the tripudiary augutations 

Browns Vulgar Err ours, b. 1. c.ii. 

There were a great many crammed capons . 

To Coop. v. 6. [from the noun.] To .tout tip in a narrow 
compafs; to confine; to cage to imprifon. 

That pale, that white- fac d fhore, _ • 

Whofe foot fpurns back the ocean’s roann| 4 ides, 

And coots from other lands her iflanders. Shakefp. 

The Englilhmen did coop up the lord Ravenftein, that 
flirted not f and llkewife held in ftrait fiege the maritime part 

of the tow’n. r Bac f' He Zlftt 

In the taking of a town the poor efcape better than the 

rich ; for the one is let go, and the other is plundered a 

, , L E lrange. 

cooped up. n . n * 

Twice conquer’d cowards, now your fhame is lhown. 
Coop’d up a fecond time within your town ! 

Who dare not iffue forth in open field. Dryden s ALneid. 

One world fuffic’d not Alexander’s mind ; 

Coop’d up, he feem’d in earth and feas confin'd. Dry. juv. 

Coop’d in a narrow ifie, obferving dreams 
With flattering wizards. Dryden’s Juv. Sat. IQ» 

The Trojans, coop’d within their walls fo long, t 
Unbar their gates, and iflue in a throng. Dryden’ s /F.neid. 
The contempt of all other knowledge, as if it were nothing 
in comparifon of law or phyfick, of aftrology or chymiftry, 
coops the underflanding up within narrow bounds, and hinders 
it from looking abroad into other provinces of the intellectual 


world. 


Locke. 


T hey are cooped in clofe by the laws of their countries, and 
the flriCt guards of thofe whole interefl it is to keep them ig- 
norant, left, knowing more, they fhould believe the lefs in 
them. . Locke. 

What ! coop whole armies in our walls again. Pope. 

Coope'e. n. f. [coup}, French.] A motion in dancing. 

A Co'oper, n. f [from coop.] One that makes coops or 
barrels. 

Societies of artificers and tradefmen, belonging to fome 
towns corporate, fuch as weavers and coopers , by virtue of 
their charters, pretend to privilege and jurifdiction. Child. 

Co'operage. n.J. [from cooper.] The price paid for cooper s 
work. 

To COOTERATE. v. n. [ con and opera, Latin.] 

1. To labour jointly with another to the fame end. 

It puzzleth and perplexeth the conceits of many,- that per- 
haps would otherwife cooperate with him, and makes a man 
walk almofl alone to his own ends. Bacon , Effay 6. 

By giving man a freewill, lie allows mart that highelt fatif- 
faclion and privilege of cooperating to his own felicity. Boyle. 

2. To concur in producing the fame effeCl. 

His mercy will not forgive offenders, or his benignity co- 
operate to their conversions. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. i. c. i. 

All thefe caufes cooperating , mud, at laft, weaken their 
motion. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

The fpecial aCls and impreflions by which the Divine Spirit 
introduces this charge, and how far human liberty cooperates 
with it, are fubjecls beyond our reach and comprehenlion. 

Rogers , Sermon 14. 

Cooperation, n.f [from cooperate.] The aCl of contri- 
buting or concurring to the fame end. 

We might work any effefl without and againft: matter; and 
this not holpen by the cooperation of angels or fpirits, but only 
by the unity and harmony of nature. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

Coo'per ative. adj. [from cooperate.] Promoting the fame 
end jointly. 

Coopera'tor. n.f. [from cooperate.] He that, by joint en- 
deavours, promotes the fame end with others. 

Coopta'tion. n. f. [ coopto , Latin.] Adoption ; affumption. 

COORDINATE, adj. [ con and ordinatus , Latin.] Holding 
the fame rank ; not being fubordinate. Thus fhell-fifh may- 
be divided into two coordinate kinds, cruftateous and tefla- 
ceous ; each of which i> again divided into many fpecies^ 
fubordinate to the kind, but coordinate to each other. 

Tliq word Analyfis fignifies the general and particular heads 
of a difeourfe, with their mutual connexions, both coordinate 
and lubordinate, drawn out into one or more tables. Watts. 

Coo'rdinately. adv. [from coordinate.] In the fame rank; 
in the fame relation ; without fubordination. 

Coo'r dinaten ess. n.f. [from coordinate.] The date of being 
coordinate. * 

Coordination, n.f [from coordinate.] The (late of holding 
the fame rank ; of (landing in the fame relation to fomethin? 
higher ; collateralnefs. & 

III this high court of parliament there is a tare aordinatim 

5 P 
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or power, a wholfome mixture betwixt monarchy, optimacv 

,Z , thefe P e «X ' '"trigua of a play are fo ill ordered, 

r vf„] h y r aVe "? coherence Wlth *e other, Jmuft grant that 
Ljfidms has reafon to tax that want of due connexion ; for 

fati m 3 p ay 15 38 dan S erous and unnatural as in a 
r r . ta Dry den on Dramatick Poefy. 

Coot. nf. [maer-het, Dut. cotee, French.] A fmall black 
water-fowl, feen often in fens and marfhes. 

A lake, the haunt 

COP ,, Tn ! n n° f the fifh e ing cormorant - Dryden’ s Fables. 

COP. n.f. [hp, Dut cop, Sax.] The head ; the top of any 

th.ng ; any thing nfmg to a head. As a cop, vulgarly cock of 

hay ; ar^yf/r properly cop-cajlk, a fmall caftle or houfe on 

a lull. A cob of cherryftones for cop , a pile of ftones one laid 

upon another ; a tuft on the head of birds. 

CVpal. n.f The Mexican term for a gum. 

Coparcenary, n.f [from coparcener .] Joint fucceffion to 
any inheritance. 

In the defeent to all the daughters in coparcenary , for want 
of fons, the chief houfe is allotted to the eldeft daughter. 

POPA'R PENTT? r rc Dale s Hi for y of Co?mnon Law. 
GUrARCLNER. n.f [from con and particeps, Lat.l 

Coparceners are otherwife called parceners ; and, in com- 
• mon law, are fuch as have equal portion in the inheritance of 
the anceltor. 1 Coiuel 

1 his great lordfhip was broken and divided, and partition 
made between the five daughters : in every of thefe portions, 
the . coparceners fcverally exercifed the fame jurifdiaion royal, 
which the earl marfhal and his Ions had ufed, in the whole 
province. Davies on Ireland. 

Coparceny, n.f [See COPARCENER ] An equalfhare 

rrlTS' rr , Philips's World of Words. 

COl AR I NER. n.f. [c^and partner.'] One that has afhare in 

tome common ftock or affair ; one equally concerned; a 
lharer ; a partaker ; a partner. 

Our faithful friends, 

Th’ affociates and copartners of our lofs. Milt. Farad. Lof 
Shall I to him make known 
As yet my change, and give him to partake 
Full happinefs with me? Or rather not ; 

But keep the odds of knowledge in my pow’r, 

Without copartner ? Milton's Paradife Lof , b. ix. /. 825. 

Rather by them 

I gain’d what I have gain’d, and with them dwell 
Copartner in thefe regions of the world. Milt. Parad. Reg . 
Copartnership, n . f [from copartner.] The ftate of bear- 
ing an equal part, or pofleffing an equal fhare. 

In cafe the father left only daughters, and no fons, the 
daughters equally fucceeded to their father as in copartnerfiip . 

t _ Hale's Hfory of Common Law. 

Copatain. adj. [from cope.'] Highraifed; pointed. Hanmer. 
Oh, fine villain ! a filken doublet, a velvet hofe, a fcarlet 
cloke, and a copatain hat. Shakefpeare' s Darning of the Shrew . 

Cgpa'yva. n.f [It is fometimes written capivi, copivi, capayva, 
copayva , cupayva , cupayba.] A gum which diffils from a tree 
in Brafil. It is much ufed in d if orders of the urinary paf- 
fages. 

Cope, n.f [ See Cop. ] 

1 . Any thing with which the head is covered. 

2. A facerdotal cloak, or veflment worn in facred miniffration. 

3 ’ Any thing which is fpread over the head ; as the concave of 

the Ikies ; any archwork over a door. 

All thefe things that are contained 
Within this goodly cope, both moft and leaf!. 

Their being have, and daily are increaft. Spenfer, 

Over head the difmal hifs 
Of fiery darts in flaming volleys flew; 

And, flying, vaulted either hoft with fire; 

So, under fiery cope, together rufh’d 

Both battles main. Adilton's Paradife Lof, b. vi. 1 . 215. 
The fcholar believes there is no man under the cope of 
heaven, who. is fo knowing as his matter. Dryd. Dufrefr.oy. 
To Cope. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover, as with a cope. 

A very large bridge, that is all made of wood, and coped 
over head. Addifon on Italy. 

2. To reward ; to give in return. 

< I and my friend 

Have, by your wifdom, been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties ; in lieu whereof, 

Three thoufand ducats, due unto the Jew, 

Vie freely cope your courteous pains withal. Shakefpeare. 

3. To contend with ; to oppofe. 

Know my. name is loft ; 

By treafon’s tooth bare gnawn, and canker bit ; 

Yet I am noble a3 the adverfary I come to cope. Sh. K. Lear . 
To Cope . v. n. 

1. To contend ; to ftruggle ; to ftrive. It has with before the 
thing or perfon oppofed. 

In this fenfe it is a word of doubtful etymology. The con- 
jecture of Junius derives it from koopen , to buy, or Tome other 
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word of the fame import ; fo that to cope with, fignifies to i„ 
tenhange blows, or any thing elfe, with another. ’ 

. . Let our trains 

March by us, that we may perufe the men 
Veftould haue r^Viurffo/. Shakefpeare' s Henry IV t jj 
It is likely thou wilt undertake 2 - ll * 

A thing, hke death, to chide away this fhame, 

7 hat copes with death itfelf, to Tcape from it. Shakefpeare 
But Eve was Eve ; J F ’ 

1 his far his over-match, who, felf- deceiv’d 
iff beforehand had no better weigh’d 
I he ftrength he was to cope with , or his own. Milt. P R 
T hey pei fedly underftood both the hares and the enemv 
they were to cope withal L'EJlrange's FmI 

Cn every plain, 

oft cop d with hoft, dire was the din of war. Philips 
A J leir g^] eral s have not been able to cope with the troops of 
A.hens, which I have conduiSed. Mdifm's Whig Examine,-. 

1 the mind apply itfelf firft to eafier fubjefls, and things 
near a-kin to what is already known ; and then advance fo 
the more remote and knotty parts of knowledge by flow de- 
grees, it win be able, in this manner, to cope with great diffi- 
culties, and prevail over them with amazing and happy 
ucce s. . Watts's Improvement of the Mind . 

2. To encounter; to interchange kindnefs or fentiments. 

Thou frefh piece 

Of excellent witchcraft, v/ho of force mutt know 
I he royal fool thou cop'f with. Shakefp. Winters Tale. 

I will make him tell the tale anew ; 

Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and when 
He hath, and is again to cope your wife. Shakefp. Othello . 
Thou art e’en as juft a man. 

As e’er my convention coped withal. Shake fpecres Hamlet . 
Co'pel. See Coppel. 

Copesmate. n.f [ perhaps for cupfmate , a companion in 
drinking, or one that dwells under the fame cope , for houfe ] 
Companion; friend. An old word. 

t ever ftaid in place, ne fpake to wight, 

’Till that the fox his copefnate he had found. Hubberd' sTale. 
Co'pier. n. f. [from copy . ] 

1 . One that copies ; a tranferiber. 

A coin is in no danger of having its chara&ers altered by 

copiers and tranferibers. Addifon on Ancient Coins . 

2. One that imitates ; a plagiary ; an imitator. 

Without invention a painter is but a copier , and a poet 

but a plagiary of others. Dryden's Dufrefnoy . 

Let the faint copier , on old T yber’s fhore. 

Nor mean the talk, each breathing buft explore ; 

Line after line with painful patience trace, 

; This Roman grandeur, that Athenian grace. Ticket. 

Co'ping. n.f. [from cope . ] The upper tire of mafonry which 
covers the wall. f 

All thefe were of coftly ftones, even from the foundation 
unto the coping. 1 Kings, vii. 9. 

The coping, the modillions, or dentils, make a noble Ihew 
by their graceful projections. Addifon' s Freeholder , N°. 415. 

CO'PIOUS. adj. [copia, Latin.] 

1. Plentiful ; abundant; exuberant; in great quantities. 

This alcaline acrimony indicates the copious ufe of vinegar 
, an d ac id fruits. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

The tender heart is peace. 

And kindly pours its copious treafures forth 
In various converfe. Ton fan's Spring. 

2. Abounding in words or images; not barren; not confined; 
not concife. 

Co'piously. adv. [from copious. ] 

1. Plentifully ; abundantly; in great quantities. 

2 * ^ j ar ge ; without brevity or concifenefs ; diffusely. 

I hefe feveral remains have been fo copioufy deferibed by 
abundance of travellers, and other writers, that it is very dif- 
ficult to make any new difeoveries on fo beaten a fubjeCt. Addij. 
Copiousness, n. f. [from copious ] 

1. Plenty; abundance; great quantity ; exuberance. 

2. Diffiifion; exuberance of ftile. 

The Roman orator endeavoured to imitate the copicufnefs of 
Homer, and the Latin poet made it his buftnefs to reach the 
^ concifenefs of Demofthenes. Dryden. 

CoPist. n.f [from copy. ] A copyer; a tranferiber; an 
imitator. 

CoPland. n.f. A piece of ground in which the land termi- 
nates with an acute angle. Dilf> 

Co pped. adj. [from cop . ] Riflng to a top or head. 

It was broad in its bafts, and rofe copped like a ftigar- 

Wifeman's Surgery. 

CoPpel. n.f. [ This word is variouflv fpelt ; as copel, cupel, 
cuple, and cuppel ; but I cannot find its etymology ] An in- 
ftrument ufed in chymiftry in the form of a difh, made of 
allies, well wafhed, to cleanfe them from all their fait; or of 
bones thoroughly calcined. Its ufe is to try and purify gold 
and filver, which is done by mingling lead with the metal, 
and expofing it in the coppel to a violent fire a long while. 
The impurities of the metal will then be carried off in drofs, 

which 
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which is called the litharge of gold and filver. The refiners 
call the coppel a teft. Harris. 

COPPER, n.f [ koper , Dut. cuprum, Latin.] One of the fix 
primitive metals. 

Copper is the moft du£tile and malleable metal, after gold 
and filver. Of a mixture of copper and lapis calaminaris is 
formed brafs ; a compofition of copper and tin makes bell- 
metal ; and copper and brafs, melted in equal quantities, pro- 
duces what the French call bronze, ufed for figures and 


ftatues. 


Chambers. 


Copper is heavier than iron or tin ; but lighter than filver, 
lead, and gold. It is not unfrequently found native in a mal- 
leable ftate, but in fmall quantities. In the ftate of ore it 
makes, according to its various admixtures, many very dif- 
ferent appearances. The richer copper ores are found in many 
parts of Germany and Sweden ; and we have fome in England 
little inferior to the fineft Swedifh. Hill on Fojfils. 

Two veflels of fine copper, precious as gold. Ezra, viii. 27. 
CoPper. n.f A veftel made of copper; commonly ufed for a 
boiler larger than a moveable pot. 

They boiled it in a copper to the half ; then they poured it 
into earthen veflels. Bacon's Natural Hfory , N°. 848. 

Copper-nose. n. f. [copper and nofe.] A red nofe. 

He having colour enough, and the other higher, is too 
flaming a praife for a good complexion : I had as lieve Helen’s 
golden tongue had commended Troilus for a copper-nofe. 

Shakefpeare' s Troilus and Crejfida. 
Gutta rofacea arifeth in little hard tubercles, affedling the 
face all over with great itching, which, being fcratched, looks 
red, and rife in great welks, rendering the vifage fiery ; and, 
in progrefs of time, make copper-nofes , as we generally exprefs 
^ them. Wife man. 

Copper-plate, n.f. A plate on which pictures are engraven 
^ for the neater impreflion: diftinguifhed from a wooden cut. 
Copper-work, n.f [copper and work.] A place where cop- 
per is worked or manufactured. 

This fort is like thofe now wrought at the copper-works. 

Woodward on Fojfils. 

Cotperas. n.f [kopperoofe, Dut. couperoufe, Fr. fuppofed to 
be found in copper mines only.] A name given to three forts 
of vitriol ; the green, the bluifh green, and the white, which 
arcpioduced in the mines of Germany, Hungary, and other 
commies. But what is commonly fold here for copperas , is an 
artificial vitriol, made of a kind of ftones found on the fea- 
ihore in Eflex, Hampfhire, and fo weftward, ordinarily called 
gold ftones from their colour. They abound with iron, and 
are expofed to the weather in beds above ground, and receive 
tile lams and dews, which in time breaks and diflolves the 
itones : ftie liquor that runs off is pumped into boilers, in 
which is firft put old iron, which, in boiling, diflolves. When 
the boding is finiftied, the liquor is drawn off into coolers, 
where it Ihoots into cryftals of a fine ereen colour. This 
factitious copperas . , in many refpeds, perfedly agrees with the 
native green vitriol of Germany ; and is ufed in dying hats and 
cloths black, and in making ink. Chambers. Hill. 

it may be queftioned, whether, hi this operation, the iron 
or copperas be tranfmuted, from the cognation of copperas with 
copper, and the iron remaining after converfton. Brown 

Coppersmith, n.f. [copper and/mhi.j One that manufac- 
tures copper. v 

Salmoneus, as the Grecian tale is. 

Was a mad copperfmith of Elis ; 

Up at his f° r ge by morning-peep. Swift 

Co pperworm. n.f [teredo, in Latin.] 1 

1 . A little worm in fhips. 

2. A moth that fretteth garments. 

3. A worm breeding in one’s hand. Ainfworth 

coopeT’ [fr ° m "^.] Containing copper ; made of 

°T U1 F 7 ’ r ighly im P re S natc<1 with vitrio- 
• ♦ aV- the bod y° f one metal, fuppofe iron, nut 
mto the fprmg, and depofite, in lieu of the irony particles 
carried off, coppery particles brought with the water out of the 

COTPICf "" 8 r C T et - mine % Woodward on Fcjf. 

r. ' ” ^ cm ? eaux ' Fr - Lorn confer, to cut or lop M It 
» often written copfe.] Low woods cut It ftated times' for 
fuel ; a place over-run with brufliwood. 

tlmh. each , fide whereof was boarded both with high 

’not lit i far f more , humbie s rowth - &•<%! 

An . Lpon the edge of yonder coppice, ' 

In Whe T yi ma y have the Lireft Ihoot. Shakerpeare 
n coppice woods, if you leave ftaddles too thick theC „,;ii 

nm t0 and briars, and have little clean und’erwooT '' 
The Willows and the hazel coffes ^ m 

Shall now no more be feen, ° 

h annmg their joyous leaves to their foft lays. tt*. 

r feries ’ and 

"rL V c 1 N lce S round > walks, or hedo- es Mnrtil 
mils! ^ ° f C ° Pp,Ce l3nds wdl faU “P- the difeofery^ 
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der ufed in purifying metals, or the grofs parts feparated by 
the cupel. 

It may be alfo tried by incorporating powder of fteeJ, or 
copple-duf , by pouncing into the quickfilver. Bacon sPhyf Rem. 

Copple-stones are lumps and fragments of ftone or marble, 
broke from the adjacent cliffs, rounded by being bowled and 
tumbled to and again by the action of the water. Woodward. 

Co'ppled. adj. [from cop.] Rifing in a conick form; rifing 
to a point. 

There is fome difference in this ftiape, fome being flatter 
on the top, others more coppled. Woodward on Fojfils. 

Copse, n.f [abbreviated from coppice.] Short wood cut at a 
certain growth for fuel ; a place overgrown with Ihort wood. 

TheEaft quarters of the fhire are not deftitute of copje 
woods. Carcw's Survey of Cornwall. 

Oaks and brambles, if the copfe be burn’d. 

Confounded lie, to the fame allies turn’d. Waller. 

But in what quarter of the copfe it lay. 

His eye by certain level could furvey. Dryden s Fables. 

To Copse, v. a. [from the noun.] To preferve underwoods. 

The neglect of copfing wood cut down, hath been of very 
evil confequence. Swift's AddreJ's io Parliament. 

CO' PULA, n.f [Latin.] The word which unites the fubje<Sfc 
and predicate of a propofition ; as, books are dear. 

T he copula is the form of a propofition ; it reprefents the 
a<T of the mind, affirming or denying. Watts's Logick. 

To CCXPULATE. v. a. [copula, Latin.} To unite; to con- 
join ; to link together. 

If the force of cuftom, fimple and feparate, be great, the 
force of cuftom copulate and conjoined, and collegiate, is far 
greater. Bacon, EJfay 4c. 

To Co'pulate. v. n. To come together as different fexes. 

Not only the perfons fo copulating are infected, but alfo their 
children. Wif man's Surgery. 

CopulaYion. n. f [from copulate.] The congrels or embrace 
of the two fexes. 

Sundry kinds, even of conjugal copulation , are prohibited as 
unhoneft. Hooker , b iv. Jeff. 11. 

Copulative, adj. [copulativus, Latin.] A term of grammar. 

Copulative propofitions are thofe which have more fubjedts 
or predicates connected by affirmative or negative conjunc- 
tions ; as, riches andj honours are temptations to pride : 


Coms-nusT. n.f. [probably for coppel, or „ W .] 


Caefar conquered the Gauls and the Britons : neither gold nor 
jewels will purchafe immortality, Watts's Logtck. 

COT Y. n. f [copie, Fr. copia , low Latin, ghiod cuibi am fafta 
eft copia exferibendi. Junius much inclines, after his manner, 
to derive it from labour ; becaufc, fays he, to copy 

another’s writing is very painful and laborious.] ' 2 

1. A tranfeript from the archetype or original. 

If virtue’s felf were loft, we might 
From your fair mind new copies write. Waller . 

. bave n ot the vanity to think my copy equal to the ori- 

* ii a. c 1 • . Denham. 

He ftept forth, not only the copy of God’s hands, but alfo 

the copy of his perfedions, a kind of image or reprefentation 

° f ^ eity m , South ’ s Sermons. 

1 he Romans having fent to Athens, and the Greek cities 
of Italy, for the copies of the beft laws, chofe ten leo-iflators 
to put them into form. Swift on the Diffent. in Athens and Rome. 

2 copy indlVldUa b °° k 5 ° ne ° f many b °° ks ; as * a Z ood or f a 'r 

The very having of the books of God was a matter of no 
mall charge, as they could not be had otherwife than in writ- 
ten copies. _ Hooker, b. v. fa. 22. 

3 *whirh aUt0 f, ra P h ? the . ® ri g ina I S the archetype; that from 
which any thing is copied. 

It was the copy of our conference : 

In bed he ftept not, for my urging it ; 

T^A° arC V a f ed n0t ’ for my ur £ in § [t - Shak ' Com ' of Err. 
Let ffim firft learn to write, after a copy, all the letters in 

the vffigar alphabet. Holder's Elements of Speech 

trieve C he!rn °/ ^ 1 ^ t° r S otten ’ and cannot eafily re- 
triue, becaufe the copy is at the prefs. Drvden 

4. An mftrument by which any conveyance is made in law J 

T hou know ft that Banquo and his Fleance lives * 

* aT/a” nat r ure ’ s #/ s n °t eternal. Shakefp. Macbeth 
5 * A pufture drawn from another picture. 

°° K ‘ t C0 Py and book.] A book in which conies 
are written for learners to imitate. P es 

Co py-hold «. f [ co py an( ] fjo/d ^ A tenurej for which 

by the ftewarTof h! ? ^ t T Py ° f * he roIk mad e 

J ,, e ltev> ar Q ot his lord s court : tor the ftewarrl « u 

rods other things done in the lord’s court, fo he refers 

tenants as are admitted in the court, to any parcel & of lan ^ 

tenement belonging to the manor; and the 7 Script 

is called the court-roll, the copy of which tC J P * thls 

from him, and keeps as his only evidence ThisT^li^f C * 

bafe tenure, becaufe it holds at the will of th * 1 Ca ^ ed a 

manors vai y m one pomt or other, 

almoft 





r 


to write after an original 

O 
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almoft in every manor. Some copy-holds are finable, and fortlfi 
certain : that which is finable, the lord rates at what fine or 
income he pleafes, when the tenant is admitted into it : that 
which is certain is a kind of inheritance, and called in many 
places cuftomary ; becaufe the tenant dying, and the hold 
being void, the next of blood paying the cuftomary fine, as 
two (hillings for an acre, or fo, cannot be denied his adm'ff- 
fion. Some copy-holders have, by cuftom, the wood growing 
upon their own land, which by law they could not have. 
Some hold by the verge in ancient demefne ; and though they 
hold by copy, yet are they, in account, a kind of freeholder: 
for, if luch a one commit felony, the king hath annum , diem, 
and va/lum , as in cafe of freehold. Some others hold by com- 
mon tenure, called mere copy-h Id ; and they committing felony, 
their land efcheats to the lord of the manor. Cowel. 

If a cuftomary tenant die, the widow fhall have what the 
law calls her free bench in all his copy-hold lands. Addif. Spedfat. 
Copy-holder. n.J. [from copyhold.] One that is poffefled of 
land in copyhold. 

To Co'py. v a. [from the noun.] 
j . To tranfcribe 

He who hurts a harmlefs neighbour’s peace. 

Who loves a lie, lame flander helps about, 

Who writes a libel, or who copies out. Popes Epijlles. 

2. To imitate; to propofe to imitation; to endeavour to re- 
femble. 

He that borrows other men’s experience, with this defign of 
copying it out, poffeftes himfelf of one of the greateft advan- 
tages. Decay of Piety. 

Set the examples, and their fouls inflame, 

T o copy out' their great forefathers fame. Dryd. K. Arthur . 

To copy her few nymphs afpir’d. 

Her virtues fewer fwains admir’d. Swift. 

To Co'py. v. n. 

i. To do any thing in imitation of fomething elfe. 

Some imagine, that whatfoever they find in the piclure of a 
matter, who has acquired reputation, mud of neceflity be ex- 
cellent; and never fail, when they copy, to follow the bad as 
well as the good things. Dryden’ s Dufrefnoy. 

1. It has fometimes from before the thing imitated. 

When a painter copies from the life, he has no privilege to 
alter features and lineaments, under pretence that his picture 
will look better. Dryden. 

3. Sometimes after. 

Several of our countrymen, and Mr. Dryden in particular, 
feem very often to have copied after it in their dramatick 
writings, and in their poems upon love. Addif on s Spectator. 

To Coque't. v. a. [from the noun.] To entertain with com- 
pliments and amorous tattle ; to treat with an appearance of 
amorous tendernefs. 

You are coquetting a maid of honour, my lord looking on 
to fee how the gamefters play, and I railing at you both. Sivift. 
To CoqjFet. v. n. To a£t the lover. 

Phyllis, who but a month ago 
"Was marry’d to the Tunbridge beau, 

I few coquetting t’other night. 

In publick, with that odious knight.^ ^ > Sivift. 

Co'quetry. n.J. [ coqueterie, P r ench . ] Affectation of amoious 
advances ; defire of attracting notice. 

I was often in company with a couple of charming women, 
who had all the wit and be.uty one could defire in female 
companions, without a da(h of coquetry , that from time to 
time gave me a great many agreeable torments. Addif Speft. 
COQUTTTE. n.f [ coquette , Fr. from coquart, a prattler.] 
A gay, airy girl ; a girl who endeavours to attract notice. 

'I he light coquettes in fylphs aloft repair, ^ 

And fport and flutter in the fields of air. Pope’s Ra. of Lock. 
A coquette and a tinder-box are fparkled. Arbuthn. and Pope. 
Co'racle. n f [cwrwgle, Welfh, probably lrom conum , ea- 
ther, Lat.] A boat ufed in W ales by fifhers ; made by draw- 
ing leather or oiled cloath upon a frame of wicket work. 
CO'RAL. n.f [ corallium , Latin.] 

1. Red coral is a plant of great hardnefs and (tony nature, 
while growing in the water, as it has after long expofure to 
the air! The vulgar opinion, that coral is foft, while in the 
fe a, proceeds from a foft and thin coat, of a cruftaceous mat- 
ter, covering it while it is growing, and which is taken oft 
before it is packed up for ufe. This external bark is of a 
fungous fpongy texture, of a yellowilh or greemfh colour, 
mid is full of an acrid juice refcmblmg milk. It covers every 
part of the plant, and is eafily feparated from the internal or 
(tony part by friCtion, while it is mofft ; but adheres to it 
very firmly, if differed to dry on it. 7 he whole coral plant 
grows to a foot or more in height, and is vanoufiy lamific . 
It is thickeft at the (fern, and its branches grow gradually 
fmalier to the extremities. It grows to (tones, or any 
folid fubftances, without a root, or without anv way pene- 
trating them, as plants do the earth. It has been doubted 
whether coral were properly a plant or not ; but as 1 is 
to grow, and take in its nourilhment in the manner of plants, 
and to oroduce dowers and feeds, or at lead a matter ana ogous 
to feeds, it properly belongs to the vegetable Kingdom. to 
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ancients afenbed great virtues to red corah, but now it is 0 nfe 
iifed internally as an aftringent and abforbent, with other nie 
dicines of the feme intention. We hear of white coral 0 f 
which the ancients make no mention ; and what is fold under 
this name is a fpecies of the madrepora, another fea-plant 
1 here is a black coral of the fome'ftony fubftance with the red 
and as gloffy as the blacked marble ; but what is fold in the 
(hops under that name, is a plant of a different aenus and 
a tough horny texture. mil's mNIImITI 

In the fea, upon the fouth-wed of Sicily, much coral is 
found. It is a fubmarine plant : it hath no leaves : it branch- 
ed only when it is under water. It is foft, and green of co- 
lour; but being brought into the air, it becometh hard and 
(Fining red, as we fee. Bacon’s Natural Hifor y, N°. 780. 

This gentleman, defirous to find the nature of coral , caufed 
a man to go down a hundred fathom into the fea, withexprefs 
orders to take notice whether it were hard or foft in the place 
where it groweth. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. ii. c . , 

He hears the crackling found of coral woods. 

And fees the fecret fource of fubterranean floods. Dryd. Vir<?. 

A turret was inclos’d 
Within the wall, of alabader white. 

And crimfon coral, for the queen of night, 

Who takes in Sylvan fports her chade delight. Dryden. 

Or where’s the fenfe, direCt or moral. 

That teeth are pearl, or lips are coral? Prior. 

2. The piece of coral which children have about their necks, 
imagined to aflift them in breeding teeth. 

Her infant grandame’s coral next it grew ; 

The bells (he gingled. Pope. 

Coral-tree. n.f. [corallodcndron, Latin.] 

It is a native of America, and produces very beautiful 
fcarlet flowers ; but never any feeds in the European gar- 
dens. Miller. 

CVralline. adj. [ corallinus , Latin.] Confiding of coral; 
approaching to coral. 

At fuch time as the fea is agitated, it takes up into itfelf ter- 
redrial matter of all kinds, and in particular the coralline mat- 
ter, letting it fall again, as it becomes more quiet and calm. 

Woodivard on Fojfils. 

Coralline, n.f. [from the adjeCtive.] 

Coralline is a fea-plant ufed in medicine ; but much infe- 
riour to the coral in hardnefs. It is naturally very ramofe or 
branched, and forms a bunch of filaments two or three inches 
long, and each of them of the thicknefs of a fmall pack- 
thread, and jointed. They are fometimes greenifh, feme- 
times yellowifh, often redffb, and frequently white. Hill. 

In Falmouth there is a fort of fand, or rather coralline , that 
lies under the owfe, which they are forced to remove before 
they can come to the bed of fend. Mortimer’s Husbandry . 

C o'ralloid. \ a dv. [«fa»oji^.] Refembling coral. 
Co'ralloidal. J 

Now that plants and ligneous bodies may indurate under 
water, without approachment of air, we have experiment in 
coralline, with many coralloidal concretions. Brown . 

The pentadrous, columnar, coralloid bodies, that are com- 
pofed of plates fet lengthways of the body, and paffing from 
the furface to the axis of it. IP oodward on Fojfils . 

Cor a / nt. n.f [courant, French.] A nimble iprightly dance. 
It is harder to dance a corant well than a jigg; fe in con- 
verfation, even, eafy, and agreeable, more than points of 
wit. _ Temp 

I would as foon believe a widow in great grief for her hui- 
band, becaufe 1 few her dance a corant about his coffin. JValJb ^ 
Co'rban. n.f. [omp] An alms-feffket; a receptacle of 
charity ; a gift ; an alms. 

They think to fatisfy all obligations to duty by their cor ban 
of religion. King Charles. 

Cor ban (lands for an offering or gift made to God, 01 hi 3 
temple. The Jews fometimes fwore by corban, or the gilts 
offered unto God. If a man made all his fortune corban , or 
devoted it to God, he was forbidden to ufe it. If all that he 
was to give bis wife, or his father and mother, was declare 
corban, he was no longer permitted to allow them neceijary 
fubfiftence. Even debtors were permitted to defraud tyeir 
creditors, by confecrating their debt to God. Our baviouf 
reproaches the jews, in the Gofpel, with thefe unchantae 
ajid irreligious vows. By this word luch perfons were 1 'e 
wife meant as devoted themfelves to the fervice of God an ns 
temple, Corban fignifies alfo the treasury of the tcirq e, 
where the offerings, which were made in money, were e- 

pofited. Ulmct ' 

CoR be. adj. [courbe, French.] Crooked. 

For fiker thy head very tottie is, ? , 

So thy corbe (boulder it leans amifs. Spenfep s Pajtorap. 
Co'rbeils. n. f Little ba(kets ufed in fortification, r.l.e 
earth, and fet upon the parapet, to (belter the men in nru -S 

upon the befiegers. . f 

Co'rbel. n.f [In architeaure. ] T he reprefcntation of a 
bafket, fometimes placed on the heads of the caiyatic es. 

C O RJB EL. ) 
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, A fliort piece of timber flicking out fix or eight inches from 
awa.l, fometimes placed for ftrength under the femi-girders 

, A niche* 1 or MIow left in walls for figures or ftatues. Chambers. 
CORD n.f. [c-.rt, Welfh i chorda, Latin; arde, i tench.] 

7 A rope /a firing compofed of feveral ftrands or tw.fts. 

Such fmiling rogues as thele, 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain. 

Too intricate f unloofe? Shakefpeare’s King Lea, 

She let them down by a cord through the window. JoJ. 11. 5 * 
Form’d of the fined complicated thread, 

Thefe num’rous cords are through the body fpread. Blackm. 

2. The cords extended in fetting up tents, furnilh feveral meta- 
phors in feripture. . , . . . . „ 

Thine eyes (hall fee Jerufalem a quiet habitation, a tabci- 

nacle that (hall not be taken down ; none of the (takes there- 
of (hall ever be removed, neither (hall any of the cords thereof 
be broken IJaiah , xxxm. 20. 

o A quantity of wood for fuel, fuppofed to be meafured with a 
cord; a pile eight feet long, four high, and four broad. . 

Cord-maker, n.f. [cord and make. ] One whofe trade is to 

make ropes; a ropemaker. r r 1 

Cord-wood, n.f [cord and wood.] Wood piled up for fuel, 

to be fold by the cord. 

To Cord. v. a. [from the noun.] To bind with ropes; to 

faften with cords ; to clofe by a bandage. 

Co'rdage. n.f [from cord.] A quantity of cords; the ropes 

They 5 fattened their (hips to the ground, and rid at anchor 

with cables of iron chains, having neither canvas nor cordage. 

Raleigh, Ef 'ay 1. 

Spain furn idled a fort of ru(h called fpartum, ufeful for 
cordage and other parts of (hipping. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To the cordage glued 

The Tailor, and the pilot to the helm. Thomfons Winter. 
Co'rded. adj. [from cord.] Made of ropes. 

This night he meaneth, with a corded ladder, 

To climb celeftial Silvia’s chamber-window. Shakefpcare. 
Cordeli'er. n.f A Francifcan frier; fo named from the cord 
which ferves him for a cinetture. 

And who to aflift but a grave cordelier . Prior . 

CORDIAL, n.f [from cor, the heart, Latin.] 

1. A medicine that increafes the force of the heart, or quickens 
the circulation. 

2. Any medicine that increafes ftrength. 

A cordial, properly fpeaking, is not always what increafeth 
the force of the heart ; for, by increafing that, the animal may 
be weakened, as in inflammatory difeafes. Whatever in- 
creafeth the natural or animal ftrength, the force of moving 
the fluids and mufcles, is a cordial: thefe are fuch fubftances 
as bring the ferum of the blood into the propereft condition 
for circulation and nutrition ; as broths made of animal fub- 
ftances, milk, ripe fruits, and whatever is endued with a 
wholfome but not pungent tafte. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Any thing that comforts, gladdens, and exhilerates. 

Then with feme cordials feek for to appeafe 
The inward languor of my wounded heart. 

And then my body (hall have fhortly eafe ; 

But fuch fweet cordials pafs phyficians art. 

Comfort, like cordials after death, comes late. 

Your warrior offspring that upheld the crown, 

The fcarlet honour of your peaceful gown, 

Are the mod pleafing objects I can find, 

Charms to my fight, and cordials to my mind. 

Co'rdtal. adj. 

1. Reviving; invigorating; reftorative. 

It is a thing I make, which hath the king 
Five times redeem’d from death : I do not know 
What is more cordial. Shake fp ear e’ s Cymbeline. 

He only took cordial waters, in which we infufed fometimes 
purgatives. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

2. Sincere ; hearty ; proceeding from the heart ; without hypo- 
crify. 

Do£trines are infufed among Chriftians, which are apt to 
obftruct or intercept the cordial fu per ft ru&ing of Chriftian 
life or renovation, where the foundation is duly laid. Hammond. 
With looks of cordial love. 

Hung over her enamour’d. 

CordiaTit y. n.f [from cordial.] 

1. Relation to the heart. 

That the antients had any fuch refpeH of cordiality, 
ference unto the heart, will much be doubted. 

2^. Sincerity ; freedom from hypocrify. 

Co'rdially. adv. [from cordial.'] Sincerely ; heartily; with- 
out hypocrify. 

Where a ftrong inveterate love of fin has made any doc- 
trine or propofition, wholly unfuitable to the heart, no argu- 
ment or demonftration, no nor miracle whatfoever, (half be 
able to bring the heart cordially to clofe with and receive 

l /’ South’s Sermons. 

Lo rdiner. n f [cordonnier, French.] A (hoemaker. It is 
fcufal.nd^rsftatutc, CweL 


Spenfer. 

Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Milton . 


or re- 
Brown. 


COR 


high. 


CORDON n r. rFr.] In fortification, a row of ftones juttt/ig 
out before t/ inpart and the balls of the parapet^ Chains 

CO'RDWAlN. n.f [Cordovan leather, from Coiaova mop .J 

Spanifh leather. . 

Her ftraight legs moft bravely were embay tl 

In golden bulk ins 7 of coftly cordzvain. Fairy fjueen, b. . 

CordwYiner. n.f [Uncertain whether from Cordovan, bpa- 
nilh leather, or from cord , of which Aloes were fonnerlv 
made, and are now ufed in the Spamflt Weft Indies. Ti «•».] 

A (hoemaker. . 

CORE, n.f [cceur, French; cor, Latin.] 

1. The heart. 

Give me that man 

That is not paftion’s (lave, and I will vvear him 

In my heart’s core ; ay, in my heart of heart. Shak.Ham.cL 

2. The inner part of any thing. 

Tn tY IP rnvp of the fquare (lie raffed a tower of a Priori 

Raleigh’s Hiflory of the World \ 

l)ig out the cores below the furface. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

They wafteful eat, 

Through buds and bark, into the blacken’d core. Thomjon. 

3. The inner part of a fruit which contains the kernels. 

It is reported that trees, watered perpetually with warm 
water, will make a fruit with little or no core or (tone. Lacon . 

4. The matter contained in a boil or fore. 

Launce the fore, 

And cut the head ; for, ’till the core be foutid, 

The fecret vice is fed, and gathers ground. Dryd. Virgil . 

5. It is ufed by Bacon tor a body or collection [from coi ps, 
French, pronounced core.] 

He was more doubtful of the raffing of forces to renit the 
rebels, than of the refiftance itfelf ; for that he was in a core 
of people whofe aftecStions he fufpeCted. Bacon s Plenty X II. 

Coria'ceous. adj. [coriaceus, Latin.] 

1 . Confiding of leather. 

2. Of a fubftance refembling leather. 

A ftronger projeCtile motion of the blood muft occafiori 
greater fecretions and lofs of liquid parts, and from thence 
perhaps fpiftitude and coriaceous concretions. Arbuthnot on Alim. 

Coriander, n.f. [ coriandrum , Latin.] 

It hath a fibrofe annual root : the lower leaves are broad, 
but the upper leaves are deeply cut into five fegments : the 
petals of the flower are unequal, and (haped like an heart : 
the fruit is compofed of two hemifpherical, and fometimes 
fpherical feeds. The fpecies are, 1. Greater coriander. 
2. Smaller tefticulated coriander. 1 he firft is cultivated for 
the feeds, which are ufed in medicine : the fecond fort is fel- 
dom found. Miller. 

Ifrael called the name thereof manna; and it was, like 
coriander feed, white. Excel, xiii. 31. 

CO'RINTH. n.f [from the city of that name in Greece.] A 
fmall fruit commonly called currant. 

The chief riches of Zant confifteth in corinths , which the 
inhabitants have in great quantities. Broom’s Notes on the Odyff. 

CorFnthj an Order, is generally reckoned the fourth, but by 
feme the fifth, of the five orders of architcdfure ; and is the 
moft noble, rich, and delicate of them all. Vitruvius aferibes 
it to Callimachus, a Corinthian fculptor, who is foid to have 
taken the hint by patting by the tomb of a young lady, over 
which a bafket with feme of her playthings had been placed 
by her nurfe, and covered with a tile ; the whole having been 
placed over a root of acanthus. As it fprung up, the branches 
encompafled the bafket ; but arriving at the tile, bent down- 
wards under the corners of it, forming a kind of a volute. 
Hence Calimachus imitated the bafket by the vafe of his ca- 


pital, the 


and the leaves in the volute. 


This ftory is treated as a fable by Villalpandus, who imagines 
the Corinthian capital to have taken its original from an order 
in the temple of Solomon, whofe leaves were thofe of the 
palm-tree. This order is diftinguifhed from the reft by feveral 
characters. The capital is adorned with two rows of leaves, 
between which little (talks arife, of which the fixteen, volutes 
are formed, which fupport the abacus. Harris . 

Behind thefe figures are large columns of the Corinthian 
Order, adorned with fruit and flowers. Dryden. 

CORK. n. f. [ cortex , Lat. korck, Dutch. 

Hie dies, anno redeunte, feflus 
Corticem ajlriflum pice dimovebit 
Amphorcs, fumum bibere inf i tut & 

Confule Tullo. Hor. ] 
A glandiferous tree, in all refpeits like the ilex, excepting the 
bark, which, in the cork tree, is thick, fpongy, and foft. Miller. 

The cork tree grows near the Pyrenoean hills, and in feveral 
parts of Italy, and the North of New England. Mortimer 
7 ' he bark of the cork tree ufed for (topples, or burnt into 
Spanifti black. ^ It is taken off without injury to the tree. 

I prythee take the cork out of thy mouth, that I may drink 

t y tidings. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

Be fore, nay very fore, thy cork be o-ood ; 

Then future ages (hall of Peggy tell, & 

7 hat nymph that brew’d and bottled ale fo well. Kim?, 
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Nor flop, for one bad cork, his butler’s pay* Pope. 

Corking-pin. n.f A pin of the largeft fize. 

When you put a clean pillow-cafe on your lady’s pillow, 
be fure to fallen it well with three corking-pins , that it may 

^ not fall of! in the night. Swift's Divert, to the Chambermaid. 

Co'rky. adj. [from cork.] Confiding of cork. 

Lind faft his corky arms. Shakejpeare s King Lear. 

Co'r mor ant. n. f. [ cormoran , Fr. from corvus marinus , Latin. ] 

i* A bird that preys upon fifh. It is nearly of the bignefs of a 
capon, with a wry bill and broad feet, black on his body, but 
greenifh about his wings. lie is eminently greedy and ra- 
pacious. 

Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives. 

Live regifter’d upon our brazen tombs ; 

When, fpight of cormorant devouring time, 

Th’ endeavour of this prefent breath may buy 
That honour which fhall ’bate his feythe’s keen edge. Shak. 
Thofe called birds of prey, as the eagle, hawk, puttock, 
5 md cormorant. Pcacham on Drawing . 

Thence up he flew, and on the tree of life 
Sat like a cormorant. Milton s paradife Lojl, b. iv. /. 194. 

Not far from thence is feen a lake, the haunt 
Of coots, and of the fifhing cormorant. Dryden s Fables. 

2. A glutton. 

CORN. n. f [cojin, Sax. horn. Germ. It is found in all the 
Teuton ick dialedls ; as, in an old Runick rhyme, 

Hagid er kaldajlur corna. 

Hail is the coldeft grain.] 

i* The feeds which grow in ears, not in pods; fuch as are 
made into bread. 

Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground, and die, it 
abideth alone. John xii. 25. 

The people cry you mock’d them; and, of late, 

When corn was given them gratis, you repin’d. Sh. Coriolan. 

2. Grain yet unreaped, {landing in the field upon its ftalk. 

Why he was met even now. 

Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds. 

Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our fuftaining corn. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Landing his men, he burnt the corn all thereabouts, which 
was now almoft ripe. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Still a murmur runs 

Along the foft inclining fields of corn. Tbomforis Autumn . 

3. Grain in the ear, yet unthrefhed. 

Thou {halt come to thy grave in a full age, like as a {hock 
.of corn ccmeth in in his feafon. Job , v. 26. 

4. An excrefcence on the feet, hard and painful ; probably fo 
called from its form, though by fome fuppofed to be denomi- 
nated from its corneous or horny fubftance. 

Ladies, that have your feet 

Unplagu’d with corns , we’ll have a bout with you. Shakefp . 

The man that makes his toe. 

What he his heart fhould make, 

Shall of a corn cry woe, 

And turn his fleep to wake. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Even in men, aches and hurts and corns do engrieve either 
towards rain or towards froft. Bacon's Natural FUJlory. 

The hardeft part of the corn is ufually in the middle, thruft- 
ing itfelf in a nail ; whence it has the Latin appellation of 
clavis. Wfemans Surgery. 

He fir ft that ufeful fccrct did explain. 

That pricking corns foretold the gath’ring rain. Gay's Pajl. 
It looks as there were regular accumulations and gatherings 
of humours, growing perhaps in fome people as corns. Arbutb. 

Thus Lamb, renown’d for cutting corns. 

An offer’d fee from Radclifl fcorns. Swift. 

To Corn. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. 'Fo fait; to fprinkle with fait. The word is fo ufed, as Skin- 
ner obferves, by the old Saxons. 

2. To granulate. 

Corn-field, n.f. A field where corn is growing. 

It was a lover and his lafs. 

That o’er the green corn- field did pafs. Sbakef. As you like it. 
You may foon enjoy the gallant fights of armies, encamp- 
ments, and ftandards waving over your brother’s cornfields. Pope. 

Corn-flag. n.f. [com and flag. ] 

It hath a flefliy double tuberofe root the leaves are like 
thofe of the fleur-de-lys : the flower confifts of one leaf, 
fhaped like a lily, open at the top, in two lips; the upper im- 
bricated, the under divided into five fegments : the ovary be- 
comes an oblong fruit, divided into three cells, filled with 
roundifh feeds wrapt up in a cover. Miller enumerates eleven 
fpecies of this plant, fome with red flowers, and fome with 
white. It is a proper ornament for borders. 

Corn-floor, n.f. The floor where corn is ltored. _ 

Thou haft loved a reward upon every corn-fioor. HoJ. ix. 1. 

Corn-flower, n.f. [from com and Jlswer.] 

There be certain corn-flowers , which come feldom or 
never in other places, unlefs they be fet, but only amongft 
corn ; as the blue-bottle, a kind of yellow marygold, wild 
Iionpy, and furmitory. Bacon s Natural Hijlory, 4^2. 
Corn-fiowers are of many forts : fome of them flower in 


COR 

June anJ July, and others in Auguft. The feeds {hould be 
lown in March : they require a good foil. Mortimer's Husband 
Corn-land, n.f [corn and land. ] Land appropriated to the 
production of grain. 

Failures and meadows are of fuch advantage to hufbandrv 
„ tllat man y Prefer them to corn-lands . Mortimer's Husbandry 

Corn-master, n.f. [corn and 7najier.~\ One that cultivate 



ares 


corn for fale.l 

I knew a nobleman in England, that had the greateft audits 
of any man in my time ; a great grafier, a great fheep-mafter 
a great timberman, a great collier, a great corn-mafier , and a 
great leadman. Bacon, Efiay ■><. 

Corn-marigold, n. f. [from corn and marigold.] 

< L hath an annual root : the cup of the flower is hemifphe- 
rical and fcaly : the flowers are radiated; the rays being, for 
the moft part, of a yellow flower, and the feeds are" fur 

„ rowed - , , Miller. 

Corn-mill. n.f. [corn and mill.'] A mill to grind corn into 
meal. 

Save the more laborious work of beating of hemp, by 
making the axle-tree of the corn-mills longer than ordinary, 
and placing pins in it to raife large hammers. Mort. Husband 

Co rn-pipe. n. f [from corn and pipe.~\ A pipe made by flitting 
the joint of a green ftalk of corn. 

Now the Thrill corn-pipes , echping loud to arms, 

To rank and file reduce the ftraggling fwarms. Ticket. 

Corn-rocket, n.f. [from corn and rocket.'] 

The flower confifts of four leaves, in form of a crofs : the 
pointal becomes a four-cornered fruit, refembling a crefted 
club, divided into four cells, in which are contained roundifh 
feeds with a beak. This plant grows wild in the warm parts 
of France and Spain. Miller. 

Corn-rose. n.f. See Poppy, of which it is a fpecies. 

Corn-sallad. n.f. [from corn and fallad.) 

The leaves grow by pairs oppofite on the branches, which 
are always divided into two parts, and appear at the top like 
an umbrella. The flower confifts of one leaf, cut into many 
fegments, and fucceeded by one naked feed, having no down 
adhering to it, in which it differs from the valerian. Some 
forts of it grow wild. Miller. 

Corn-fallad is an herb, whofe top-leaves are a fallet of them- 
felves. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Co'rnage. n.f. [from come , Fr. cornu , Latin.] A tenure 
which obliges the landholder to give notice of an invafion by 
blowing a horn. 

Co'rnchandler.. n.f [corn and chandler.'] One that retails 
corn. 

Co'rncutter. n.f. [from com and cut.] A man whofe pro- 
fefiion is to extirpate corns from the foot. 

The nail was not Ioofc, nor did feem to prefs into the flefh; 
for there had been a corncutter, who had cleared it. Wifeman. 

I have known a corncutter, who, with a right education, 
would have been an excellent phyfician. Spectator, N °. 307. 

Co'rnel. \ n 'f [forms, Latin.] See Cornelian- 

Cornelian-tree. ) cherry. 

The Cornel-tree beareth the fruit commonly called the cornel 
or cornelian cherry, as well from the name of the tree as the 
cornelian ftone, the colour whereof it fomewhat reprefents. 
The fruit is good in the kitchen and confervatory. The wood 
is very durable, and ufeful for wheel work. Mortim. Husbandry. 

Take a fervice-tree, or a cornelian-tree , or an elder-tree, 
which we know have fruits of harfh and binding juice, and 
fet them near a vine or fig-tree, and fee whether the grapes or 
figs will not be the fvveeter. Bacon s Natural Hijlory , N°. 485* 

Mean time the goddefs, in difdain, beftows 
The maft and acorn, brutal food ! and ftrows 
The fruits of cornel, as they feaft around. Pope's Odyffey t 

Co'rnel. \n. f. [cornus, Latin.] 

Cornelian-cherry. S 

The flower-cup confifts of four fmall rigid leaves, ex- 
panded in form of a crofs ; from the center of which are pro- 
duced many fmall yellowiih flowers, confiding of four leaves, 
difpofed in form of an umbrella : thefe flowers are fucceeded 
by fruit, oblong or of a cylindrical form, fomewhat like an 
olive, containing an hard ftone, which is divided into two 
cells, each containing a Angle feed. The fpecies are ten, or 
which the cornelian-cherry , or male cornel-tree, is very com- 
mon, being propagated for its fruit, which, by many people, 
is preferved to make tarts: it is alfo ufed in medicine as an 
aftringent and cooler. There is Iikewife an officinal prepara- 
tion of this fruit, called Rob cle cornus. Dogberry, or gatten- 
tree, is very common in hedges, and the fruit of this plant is 
often brought into the markets, and fold for buckthornberries , 
but in this fruit is but one ftone, and in the buckthorn four. 
The faffafras fort is a native of America; and its root is m ^ c J 
ufed in England to make a tea, which is greatly commen e 
by fome againft violent defluxions. Moft of the other oNs 
are brought from America, except what is commonly ca e 
the dwarf honeyfuckle, which grows wild on the high , ^ oun . 

tains in the northern counties; but is with difficulty p ie Fj e 
. , MdUr. 

in gardens. 

On wildin?s and on ftrawberries they fed; 

* Cornus 
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Cornels and brambleberrics gave the reft, n . , 

And falling acorns furnifh’d out a feaft. Dryden s (Jvi • 

Uorne'li an-stone. See Carnelian. 

CO'R A E MUSE, n.f [French.] A kind of ruftick flute. 

Co'rneous. adj. [corneus, Latin.] Horny; of a fubftance 
refembling horn. 

Such as have corneous or horny eyes, as loblters, anci crulta- 
ceous animals, are generally dimfighted. Brown s Vulg. Er > . 

The various fubmarine fhrubs are of a corneous or ligneous 
conftitution, confifting chiefly of a fibrous matter. JVoodwmd. 

CO'RNER. n.f [cornel, Wclfh; cornier, French.] < 

1. An angle; a place inclofed by two walls or lines, which 
would interfedl each other, if drawn beyond the point where 
they meet. 

2. A fecret or remote place. 

There’s nothing I have done yet, o’ my confcience, 
Deferves a corner. Shakefpeare s Henry VIII. 

It is better to dwell in a corner of a houfe-top, than with a 
brawling woman and in a wide houfe. Proverbs , xxv. 24. 

I am perfuaded that none of thefe things are hidden from 
him ; for this thing was not done in a corner: Ads, xxvi. 26. 

All the inhabitants, in every corner of the ifland, have been 
abfolutely reduced under his immediate fubjedlion. Davies . 

Thofe vices, that lurk in the fecret corners of the foul. AddiJ. 

Your adlive fearch 

Leaves no cold wintry corner unexplor’d. Thomfon s Spring. 

3. The extremities; the utmoft limit: thus every corner is the 
whole or every part. 

Might I "but through my prifon, once a day. 

Behold this maid, all comers elfe o’ th’ earth 

Let liberty make ufe of. Shakefpeare s Tcmpcfl . 

I turn’d, and try’d each corner of my bed, 

To find if fleep were there; but fleep was loft. Dryden. 

Corner-stone, n.f. [corner and Jtone.] The ftone that unites 
the two walls at the corner ; the principal ftone. 

See youyond’ coin o’th’ capital, yond’ corner-flone ? Shakefp. 
A mafon was fitting a corner-flone. How el' s V ocal Foreji. 

Corner-teeth of a Horfe -, are the four teeth which are placed 
between the middling teeth and the tufties ; and are two above 
and two below, on each fide of the jaw, which {hoot forth 
when the horfe is four years and a half old. Farrier* s Did. 

Co'rnerwise. adv. [corner and wife. J Diagonally; with the 
corner in front. 

Co'rnet. n.f [, cornette , French.] 

1. A mufical inftrument blown with the mouth : ufed anciently 
in v/ar, probably in the cavalry. 

Ifrael played before the Lord on pfalteries and on timbrels, 
and on cornets. 2 Sa. vi. 5. 

Other wind inftruments require a forcible breath ; as trum- 
pets, cornets , and hunters horns. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Cornets and trumpets cannot reach his car, 

Under an actor’s nofe, he’s never near. Dryden' s Juvenal. 

2. A company or troop of horfe ; perhaps as many as had a cor- 
net belonging to them. This fenfe is now difufed. 

Thefe noblemen were appointed, with fome cornets of horfe 
and bands of foot, to put themfelves* beyond the hill where 
the rebels were encamped. " Bacon. 

Seventy great horfes lay dead in the field, and one cornet 
was taken. Hayward. 

I* hey difeerned a body of five cornets of horfe very full, 
{landing in very good order to receive them. Clarendon. 

3. The officer that bears the ftandard of a troop. 

4. Cornet of a Horfe , is the lowed part of his pattern that runs 

round the coffin, and is diftinguifned by the hair that joins 
and covers the upper part of the hoof. Farrier s Did. 

5. A fcarf anciently worn by d odors. Did. 

6. A head-drefs. Did 

7. A Cornet of Paper , is deferibed by Skinner to be a cap of 
paper, made by retailers for fmall wares. 

Co rnetter. n.f [from cornet.] A blower of the cornet. 

So gt eat was the rabble of trumpetters, cor nett ers, and other 
muficians, that even Claudius himfclf might have heard 

_ Hakewtll on Providence. 

Co rnice. n.f [cormche, French.] The higheft projection of 
a wall or column. 

The cornice of the Palazzo Farnefe, which makes fo beau- 
tnul an effect below, when viewed more nearly, will be found 
not to have its juft ffieafures. Dryden' s Dufrefnoy. 

1 he walls were mafiy bra Is, the cornice high 
Blue metals crown’d, in colours of the fky. * Pope's Ody/Tev. 

Cornice Ring. [In gunnery.] The next ring from the muz- 


zle backwards. 


Chambers. 


CornFgerous. 
horns. 


CorVkle. n.f [from emu, Latin.] A little horn. 

I here will be found, on either fide, two black filaments 


, , , * . ------ produce many diftind and 

* * Kc ‘ prw.s; and CO' nuu ate flowers are fuch hollow flowers 

Cow 7 r f F‘' 1C 'r part a kind of f [’ ur ’ or Me horn. Cbamb. 

h n < ■ ° dj \ [fr ° m * rm and /‘'‘"> ] Produce of 

norns, making hprns. 


COR - 

adj. [ cornigcr , Latin. ] * Horned , ha% .ng 

Nature, in other cornigcr gus animals, hath placed the horn- 
hio-her, and reclining; as in bucks. Brown s Vulgar Enows . 
CORNU'COPLE. n.f [Lat.] The horn of plenty ; a horn 
topped with fruits and flowers in the hands of a goddefs. . 

To Cornu'te. v. a. [cdrnutns, Latin.] i o beftow horns , 

CornU'ted. adj. [cornutus, Latin.] Grafted with horns 5 

horned; cuckolded. . . j a 

Cornu'to. n.f. [from cornutus, Latin.] A man hoi net ; a 

CU The peaking cornuto lief hiifband, dwelling in a continual 
larum of jealoufy. Shakefpeare' s Merry IVives of H major. 

Co'r ny. adj. [from cornu, horn, Latin.] 

1. Strong or hard like born ; horny. 

Up flood the corny reed, 

Embattel’d in her field. _ Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. vii. 

2. [from corn.] Producing grain or corn. 

Tell me why the ant, 

’Midft Summer’s plenty, thinks of Winter’s waht. 

By conftant journeys, careful to prepare 
Her {lores ; and bringing home the c my ear. Prior. 

Co'r oll ary. n.f [core liar turn, Lat. froni corolla', finis coronat 
opus ; or from corotlair , Fr. a furpliis.] 

The conclufion : a corollary feems to be a conclufion, whether 
following from the premifes neceffarily or not. 

Now fince we have confidered the malignity of this fin of 
detradion, it is but a natural corollary, that we enforce our 
vigilance againft it. Government of the Tongue. 

As a corollary to this preface, in which I have done juftice 
to others, I owe fomewhat to myfelf. Dryden' s Fab. Preface. 
2. Surplus. 

Bring a corollary. 

Rather than want. Skahfpeare' s.. Tetnpejl. 

CORONA, n.f. [Latin.] A large flat member of the cornice, 
fo called becaufe it crowns the entablature and the whole or- 
der. It is called by workmen the drip. Chatnbers. 

In a cornice the gola or cymatium of the corona, the coping,- 
the modiliions or dentelli, make a noble ihew by their grace- 
ful projedions. Spcdator , N°. 415. 

Co'ronal. n.f. [corona, Latin.] A crown ; a garland. 

Crown ye god Bacchus with a coronal. 

And Hymen alfo crown with wreaths of vine. Spenjir. 
Co'ronal. adj. Belonging to the top of the head. 

A man of about forty-five years of age came to me, with 
a round tubercle between the fagittal and coronal future. IV fern. 
Co'ronary. adj. [coronarius, Latin.] 

1. Relating to a crown ; feated on the top of the head like a 
crown. 

The bafililk of older times was a proper kind of ferpent, 
not above three palms long, as fomC account ; and differenced 
from other ferpents by advancing his head, and fome white 
marks, or coronary fpots upon the crown. Brown's Vulg . Err. 

2. It is applied in anatomy to arteries, which are fancied to en- 
compafs the heart in the manner of a garland. 

The fubftance of the heart itfelf is moft certainly made and 
nourilhed by the blood, which is conveyed to it by the coro- 
nary arteries. Bentley s Sermons. 

Corona'tion. n.f [from corona, Latin.] 

1. The ad or folemnity of crowning a king. 

Fortune fmiling at her work therein, that a fcaffold of exe- 
cution {hould grow a fcaffold of coronation. Sidney, b. ii. 

Willingly I came to Denmark, 

To {hew my duty in your coronation. Shakefpeare' s Hamlet. 
A cough, fir, which I caught with ringing in the king’s 
affairs upon his coronation day. Shakefpeare' s Henry IV. p. ii. 

Now emprefs fame had publilh’d the renown 

Of Sh ’s coronation through the town. Dryden' s Macjl. 

2- The pomp or affembly prefent at a coronation. 

In penfive thought recal the fancy’d feene. 

See coronations rife on ev’ry green. Pope. 

Co'roner. n.f. [from corona .] An officer whofe duty is to 
enquire, on the part of the king, how any violent death was 
occafioned ; for which purpofe a jury of twelve perfons is im- 
pannelled. 

Go thou and feek the coroner, and let him fit o’ my uncle* 
for he’s in the third degFee of drink; he’s drowned. ‘ Shakefp. 
Co'ronet. n. f. [coronetta, Ital. the diminutive of corona, a 
crown.] An inferiour crown worn by the nobility. The 

coronet of a duke is adorned with ftrawberry leaves ; that of 
a marquis has leaves with pearls intefpofed; that of an earl 
raifes the pearls above the leaves ; chat of a vifeount is fur- 
rounded with only pearls; that of a baron has only four 

pearls. 1 

The reft was drawn into a coronet of gold, richly fet with 

pearl. 1 , 

r Sidney; 

In hrs livery 

Walk’d crowns and coronets, realms and i (lands were 
As plates dropt from his pocket. Shak. Ant. and Cleo'atra. 
r All the reft are countefies. 

VuL — —Their coronets fay fo. Shakefpeare’ s Henry VIII. 

1 Under 
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U riilcr a cor '.net his flowing hair, 
an cuijs, 011 either cheek play’d. Milton's Paradife Lofl . 

Kor could our nobles hope their bold attempt, 

W no ruin d crowns, would coronets exempt. Dryden. 
Peers and dukes, and all their fweeping train, 

^ And garters, liars, and coronets appear. Pope's Ra. of Lock . 
tJo RPoa al. n.J. [corrupted from caporal , French.] The 
lowed officer of the infantry, whofe office is to place and re- 
move the fentinels. 

t ^ he cruel corp'ral whifper’d in my ear. 

Five pounds, if rightly tipt, would fet me clear. Gay. 
Co rporal of a Ship. An officer that hath the charge of 
fetting the watches and fentries, and relieving them; who 
lees that all the foldiers and failors keep their arms neat and 
clean, and teaches them how to ufe them. He has a mate 
under him. Harris. 

CO 7 RPORAL. adj. [corporel , Fr. corpus , Latin.] 

1 . Relating to the body ; belonging to the body. 

To relief of lazars and weak age, 

Of indigent faint fouls, paft corporal toil., 

A hundred alms-houfes, right well fupplied. ShaL Hen. V; 

Render to me fome corporal fign about her, 

More evident than this. Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 

T. hat God hath been otherwife feen, with corporal eyes, 
exceedeth the fmall proportion of my understanding. Raleigh. 

T. hey enjoy greater fenfual pleafures, and feel fewer corporal 
pains, and are utter firangers to all thofe anxious and tor- 
menting thoughts, which perpetually haunt and difquiet man- 
kind. Atterbury. 

2 . Material; not fpiritual. In the prefent language, when body 
is ufed philofophically in oppolition to fpirit, the word corpo- 
real is ufed, as a corporeal being ; but otherwife corporal. 
Corporeal is having a body ; corporal relating to the body. 
T his dill inction feems not ancient. 

Whither are they vanifh’d ? 

Into the air : and what feem’d corporal 

Melted, as breath, into the wind. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth ; 

And from thefe corporal nutriments* perhaps. 

Your bodies may at laft turn all to fpirit. Milt. Par. Lofl. 
CorporaYity. n. f. [from corporal.'] The quality of being 
embodied. 

If this light be not fpiritual, yet it approacheth neareft 
unto fpirituality ; and if it have any corporality , then, of all 
other, the moft fubtile and pure. Raleigh's Hifl. of the World \ 
Co'rporally. adv. [from corporal.] Bodily. 

The fun is corporally conjoined with bafilifeus. Brown. 
CORPORATE, adj • [from corpus , Latin ] United in a body 
or community ; enabled to a£t in legal procefTes as an indi- 
vidual. 

Breaking forth like a fuddeh tempeft, he over-run all Mun- 
fter and Connaught, defacing and utterly fubverting all cor- 
porate towns that were not Strongly walled. Spenfer on Ireland. 
They anfwer in a joint and corporate voice. 

That now they are at fall. Sbakefpeare's Pinion. 

The nobles of Athens being Hot at this time a corporate 
affembly, therefore the refentment of the commons was ufual- 
ly turned againft particular perfons. Swift. 

Co'rporat £ ness. n. f. [from corporate.] The ftate of a body 
corporate; a community. DiCt. 

Corporation, n.f [from corpus, Latin.] 

A corporation is a body politick, authorized by the kings 
charter to have a common feal, one head officer or more, and 
members, able, by their common confent, to grant or receive, 
in law, any thing within the compafs of their charter : even 
as one man- may do by law all things, that by law he is not 
forbidden ; and bindeth the fuccelTors, as a fmgle man binds 
his executor or heir. Cowel. 

Of angels we are not to confider only what they are, and 
do, in regard of their own being ; but that alfo which con- 
cerneth them, as they are linked into a kind of corporation 
Umongft themfelves, and of fociety or fellowfhip with men. 

Hooker , b. i. Jell. 4. 

Of this we find fome foot-fteps in our law. 

Which doth her root from God and nature take; 

Ten thoufand men fhe doth together draw, 

And of them all one corporation make. Davies. 

Co'rforature. n.f. [from corpus , Latin.] The Irate ot a 

being embodied. > u 

Corpo'real. adj. [ corpereus , Latin.] 
j. Having a body; not immaterial, oee Corporal. 

The fwiftnefs of thofe circles attribute. 

Though numberlefs, to his omnipotence, 

That to corporeal fubftances could add ... 

Speed almoft fpiritual. Miltons Paradfe Lof, b. vni. 

Having; furveyed the image of God in the foul, we are not 
to omit thofe charaders that God imprinted upon the body, 

as much as a fpiritual fubftance could be pi&ured upon a c.r- 
, South s Sermons. 

" Tod being funpofed to be a pure fpirit, cannot be the ob- 

j c a of any c%p.real fenfe. J 

The courfe is finish’d which thy fates decreed, ^ 

And thou from thy corporeal prifon freed* Dryden s tables. 
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Fix thy corporeal and internal eye 
On the young gnat, or new- engender’d fly. 

2. It is ufed by Sivift inaccurately for corporal. 

I am not in a condition to make a true Hep even on Aimf- 
bury Downs ; and I declare, that a corporeal falfe Step is worfe 
than a political one. Swift 

Corporeity, n f [from corporeus, Latin.] Materiality; the 
quality of being embodied ; the ftate of having a body • bodi- 
linefs. 

Since philofophy affirmeth, that we are middle fubftances 
between the foul and the body, they muft admit of fome cor- 
poreity which fuppofeth weight or gravity. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

It is the faying of divine Plato, that man is nature’s hori- 
zon, dividing betwixt the upper hemifphere of immaterial 
intellects and this lower of corporeity. Glanviile's ScepJ'. c. iv. 

The one attributed corporeity to God, and the other Shape 
and figure. StiUingflcct. 

CorporificaTion. n.f [from corporify.] The adt of giving 
body or palpability. 

To Corpo'rify. v. a. [from corpus, Lat.] To embody; to 
infpi ftate into body. 

A certain fpirituous fubftance, extracted out of it, is mif- 
taken for the fpirit of the world corporifed. Boyle's Scej. t, Cbym . 

Corpse. \ n ' f' t cor P s ' Fr * cor P us > Latin.] 

1. A body, in contempt. 

Though plenteous, all too little feems 
ToftufF this man, this vaft unhide-bound corps. Milton. 

He looks as man was made, with face eredt. 

That fcorns his brittle corps , and feems aftiam’d 

He’s not all fpirit. Dryden s Don Selafian. 

2 . Acarcafe; a dead body; a corfe. 

Not a friend greet 

My poor corps, where my bones fhall be thrown. Shakefp. 

There was the murder’d corps in covert laid. 

And violent death in thoufand Shapes difplay’d. Dryd. Fables 

See where the corps of thy dead fon approaches. Addifon.. 
The corpje was laid out upon the floor by the emperor’s 
command : he then bid every one light his flambeau, and 
Hand about the dead body. Addijon's Guardian, N°. 99. 

3. A body of forces. 

o , t n. f. [corpulentia, Latin.] 

Co'rpulency. 3 7 ‘ 

1. Bulkinefs of body; flefhinefs ; fulnefs of flefh. 

To what a cumberfome unwieldinefs, 

And burdenous corpulence my love had grown. Dome. 

It is but one fpecies of corpulency ; for there may be bulk 
without fat, from the great quantity of mufcular flefh, the cafe 
of robuSt people. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Spiflitude ; groffnefs of matter. 

The mufculous flefh ferves for the vibration of the tail, the 
heavinefs and corpulency of the water requiring a great force to 
divide it. Rayon tee Ct cation. 

Co'rpulent. adj. [ corpulentus, Latin.] Flefhy; bulky; 
having great bodily bulk. 

We fay it is a'flefhy Stile, when there is much periphrafes, 
and circuit of words; and when with more than enough, it 
grows fat and corpulent. Ben. fohnfon s Difcoveries. 

Excefs of nourifhment is hurtful ; for it maketh the child 
corpulent , and growing; in breadth rather than in height. Bacon. 
CO'RPUSCLE. n.f. [ccrpuf ulum, Lat.] A fmall body; a 
particle of matter; anatom; a little fragment. 

It will add much to our fatisfadion, if thofe corpvfcles can 
be difeovered with microfcopes. Newtons Opt. 

Who knows what are the figures of the little corpufdes that 
compofe and dillinguifh different bodies ? ly atts s Logic 
Corpuscular. ladj. [from corptfculum, Lat.] Relating 
Corp uscul a / r ian. \ to bodies ; compiling bodies, ft is 

the diftinguifhing epithet of that philofophy which attempts 
the rational folution of all phyfical appearances by the action 
of one body upon another. 

As to natural philofophy I do not expert to fee any p rin 
ciples propofed, more comprehenfive and intelligible than me 

corpufcularian or mechanical. . ■ 

This may be faid, that the modern cor puj Marians talk, m 
moft things, more intelligibly than the peripateticks. -cn 0* 
The mechanical or corpufcular philofophy, though peraa- 
venture the eldeft, as well as the beft in the world, ha aUl 
dead for many ages in contempt and oblivion. Bently s Seim. 

Co'rracle. SeeCoRRiCLE. . - * nW n r 

To Corra'de. v. a [corrado, Latin ] To rub off, 

away by frequent rubbing ; to ferape together. . «• n 

Corradia'tion. n.J'. [con zndradius, Lat.] A conju 

of rays in one point. e 

The impreffion of colour worketh not but by a cone 0 

direft beams, or right lines, whereof the bafis is in the o J i 
and the vertical point in the eye; 10 as theie is a L ' n Jl o ‘ ’ 
and coniunaion of beams. Bacon's Natural riijhry, in •*//• 
To CORRE'CT. v. a. [corrigo crrcClum, Latin.] 

1, To punifh; to chaffife ; to difeipline. . 

Sad accidents, and a ftate of affliaion, is a fc ioo o 
it corrects levity, and interrupts the confidence of Smiling ^ 
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After he has once been cM for a lie^you 

” C Ch£S » be reftrf a by the = only in Wc, 
ous things, a look or nod only ought to corn^ 

which can fcarce ever be 

nature, from what aflually fhe is in individuals, 
what fhe^ought to be, and what fhe was created. Dryden. 
itrit heSe it an, ufed me ; I cM 

domeftick concern ; to confider what habit wains t° be^ 
reP.ed and what inclination to be fubdued. Ihgass bermom. 

3. To obviate the qualities of one ingredient by another, or ,y 

any method of preparation; 

As in habitual gout or ftone, 

The only thing that can be done. 

Is to corrett your drink and diet, . . 

And keep the inward foe in quiet. ; l rtor ' 

In cafes of acidity, water is the proper drink : its quality 
relaxing may be arreZei by boiling it with fome animal fub- 
ftanccs • as Lry or hartlhorn. Arbuthnot on Anmcnit. 

ColNcT'ndfljrrebtut, Latin.] Revifed or finiihed with 
exa&nefs ; tree from faults. 

What verfe can do, he has perform d in thls > 

Which he prefumes the moft correct ot his. Dryd.Aur. rm. 
Always ufe the moft correfl editions : various readings will 

be only troublefome where the fenfe and language is com- 
pj ctc 1 Felton on the ClaJJicks. 

Correction, n.f. [from correct.] 

1. Funifliment ; difeipline; chaftifement ; penalty. 

Wilt thou, pupil like, 

Take thy cor region mildly, kifs the rod ? Shakefp. Rub. IL 
An often five wife. 

That hath enrag’d him on to offer ftrokes. 

As he is ftriking, holds his infant up, 

And hangs refolv’d correction in the arm 
That was uprear’d to execution. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. 11. 
We are all but children here under the great mafter of the 
family ; and he is pleafed, by hopes and fears, by mercies and 
corrections, to inftruft us in virtue. W atts. 

2. Alteration to a better ftate ; the a£t of taking away faults 3 
amendment. 

Another poet, in another age, make take the fame liberty 
with my writings ; if, at leaft, they live long enough to deferve 
correction. Dryden' s Fables , Preface . 

3. That which is fubftituted in the place of any thing wrong. 
Corrections or improvements fliould be adjoined, by way of 

note or commentary, in their proper places. JVatts. 

4. Reprehenfion; animadverfion. 

They proceed with judgment and ingenuity, eftablifhing 

their affertions not only with great folidity, but fubmitting 
them alfo unto the correction of future difeovery. Brown. 

One fault was too great lenity to her lervants, to whom Ihe 
always gave good counfel, but often too gentle correction. 

Arbuthnot' s Hi/lory of 'John Bull. 

5. Abatement of noxious qualities, by the addition of fomething 
contrary. 

T o make courts hot, ambitious, wholefome, do not take 
A dram of country’s dulnefs ; do not add 
Corrections , but as chymifts purge the bad. Donne. 

Corre'ctioner. n.f. [from correction.] One that has been 
in the houfe of corredlion ; a jayl-bird. This feems to be 
the meaning in Shakefpeare. 

I will have you foundly fwinged for this, you blue-bottle 
rogue ! you filthy famifhed corrcCtioner. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Corrective, adj. [from correct.] Having the power to alter 
or obviate any bad qualities. 

Mulberries are pectoral, corrective of the bilious alcali. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Corre'ctive. n.f. 

1* That which has the power of altering cr obviating any thing 
amifs. 

The hair, wool, feathers, and feales, which all animals of 
prey do fwallow, are a feafonable and necefiary corrective, to 
prevent their greedinefs from filling themfelves with too fuc- 
culent a food. Ray on the Creation. 

Humanly fpeaking, and according to the method of the 
world, and the little correctives fupplied by art and difeipline, 
it feldom fails but an ill principle has its courfe, and nature 
makes good its blow. South's Sermons . 

2. Limitation; reftri&ion. 

There feems to be fuch an inftance in the regiment, which 
the human foul exercifeth in relation to the body, that with 
certain correctives and exceptions, may give fome kind of ex- 
plication or adumbration thereof. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
CorreCtly. adv. [from correct.] Accurately; appofitely ; 

exa&ly ; without faults* 

Yol. L 
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there are iadic*. without knowing 
ciples, adverbs and prepolitions are, fpeak P 1 - or _ 

cBeky as moft gentlemen who have been b£d 
dinary methods of grammar fchools.. A 


Such lays as" neither ebb nor flow, frliiAlfol 

CorreCtly cold; and regularly low. Pope s Efay o ’ 

Correctness, n.f [from correct.] Accuracy, 
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freedom from faults. • r . ■. u.-. ^ine to 

Too much labour often takes away the = fpirit, by ^ 

the polifhing ; fo that there remains no in» j t h few 

reliefs, a piece without any conftderable 

be The 3 Voftners of the flefh, the delicacy of the fhape, atf 
and pofture, and the cwrOtmJt of defign m fd 

inexpreffible. J 

Late, very late, orrcRncfs grew our care, . 

When the tir'd nation breath’d from civil war. J - 

Thofe pieces have never before been printed fio. 
copies, or with any tolerable degree of arre8rujS. Otu/r. 
Corke'ctor. n.J. [from correct.] . , _r.f, 

1. He that amends, or alters, by pumfhment or animadie • 

How many does zeal urge rather to do jufttce on fome Urn, 
than to forbear all fin ? How many rather to bccorreflm than 

praaifers of religion. S t rat s 

With all his faults he fets up to be an untverlal leforme 

and corrector of abufes, and a remover of grievances. u y . 

2. He that revifes any thing to free it from faults ; as the cor- 
rector of the prefs, that amends the errours committed in. 

P T'remember a perfon, who, by his ftyle and literature,- 
feems to have been the corrector of a hedge prds in Little n 
tain, proceeding gradually to an author. uWijt. 

3. In medicine. f . a t 

Such an ingredient in a cbmpofition, as guards a gam it or 
abates the Force of another; as the lixivial falts prevent the 
o-rievous vellications of refinous purges, by dividing then par- 
ticles, and preventing their adhefion to the inteftinal mem- 
branes, whereby they fometimes occafion intolerable gripings ; 
and as fpices and carminative feeds alfo affift in the eahei 
ration of fome catharticks, by diflipating collections of wind* 
In making a medicine, fuch a thing is called a corrector wnu 
deftroys or diminilhes a quality that it could not otheiwife 
be difpenfed with : thus turpentines are correctors of quick- 
ftlver, by deftroying its fluxility, and making it capable of 
mixture ; and thus redified fpirit of wine breaks oft tiu, 
points of fome acids, fo as to make them become fafe and 
good remedies, which before were deftrudtive. Quincy . 

To CORRELATE, v. n. [from con and relatus , Latin.] To 
have a reciprocal relation, as father and fon. 

Correlate n. f. One that ftands in the oppofite relation. 

It is one thing for a father to ceafe to be a father, by call- 
ing off his fon ; and another for him to ceafe to be fo, by the 
death of his fon : in this the relation is at an end, for want 
of a correlate. South s Sermons. 

CorreYative. adj. [con and rclativus, Latin.] Having a re- 
ciprocal relation, fo that the exiftence of one in a particular 
ftate depends upon the exiftence of another. 

Father and fon, hufband and wife, and fuch other correla- 
tive terms, feem neatly to belong one to another. South. 

Giving is a relative action, and fo requires a correlative to 
anfwer it : giving, on one part, transfers no property, unlcls 
there be an accepting on the other. South's Sermons . 

Correlative Ness. n.f. [from correlative.] The ftate of 
being correlative. 

Correction, n.f. [uorripio corrcpium, Latin] Objurgation; 
chiding; reprehenfion; reproof. 

If we muft needs be talking of other people’s faults, let it 
not be to defame, but to amend them, by converting our de- 
traction and backbiting into admonition and fraternal correp- 
tion. Government of the I ongue , JeCf. 6 i 

To CORRESPOND, v. n. [con and refpendeo, Latin.] 

1. 'Fo fuit ; to anfwer ; to be proportionate ; to be adequate to ; 
to be adapted ; to fit. 

The days, if one be compared with another fucceffively 
throughout the year, are found not to be equal, and will not 
juftly correfpond with any artificial or mechanical equal mea- 
fures of time. Holder on Time. 

Words being but empty founds, any farther than they are 
figns of our ideas, we cannot but affent to them; as they cor- 
refpond to thofe ideas we have, but no farther than that. Locke <> 

2. To kedp up commerce with another by altefnate letters. 

Correspondence. 1 r rc r . » n 

_ , > n. . from corrc tond. 1 

Correspondency. 5 7 l jr s 

1. Relation ; reciprocal adaptation of one thing to another. 

Between the law of their heavenly operations, and the ac- 
tions of men in this our ftate of mortality, fuch cor'refpondence 
there is as maketh it expedient to know in fome fort the one 
for the others more perfect direction. Hooker b. i. 

Whatever we Fancy, things keep their courfe; and ’their 
habitudes, correjpondencics, and relations keep the fame to one 
another. Locke. 

2. Intercourfe; reciprocal intelligence, 
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■ difcovcicd thofe unlawful corr efpondenctcs they had 
tifcd, and engagements they had made to embroil my kimr- 

doms \ King Charles. 

hui e the villains hold a correspondence 

\\ ith the enemy, and thus they would betray Us. Denham. 

It happens very oddly, that the pope and I (hould have the 
lame thought much about the fame time : my enemies will be 
apt to fay, that we hold a correspondence together, and aft by 
concert in this matter. Addifon’s Guardian, , N°. 1 16. 

3- F riendlhip ; interchange of offices or civilities. 

Let fuch military perfons be allured, and well reputed of, 
rathe; than faftious and popular ; holding alfo good correjpcu- 

^ ^ ence with the other great men in the ftate. Bacon , EJfay 17. 

Correspondent, adj. [from correfpond.] Suitable; adapted; 
agreeable ; anfwerable. 

What good or evil is there under the fun, what aftion cor - 
refpondent or repugnant unto the law which God hath im- 
pofed upon his creatures, but in or upon it God doth work, 
according to the law which himfelf hath eternally purpofed to 
keep. Hooker. 

And as five zones th’ etherial regions bind. 

Five correspondent are to earth affign’d. Dryden’s Ovid. 
Correspondent. n. f. One with whom intelligence or 

commerce is kept up by mutual mefiages or letters. " 

He was pleafed to command me to fend to him, and receive 
from him all his letters from and to all his correspondents at 

^ home and abroad. Denham’s Dedication. 

Cor respoNsive. adj. [from correspond.'] Anlwcrable; adapted 
to any thing. 

Priam’s fix gates i’ th’ city, with mafiy fiaples. 

And correSponSive and fulfilling bolts, 

Sperre up the fons of Troy. ShakeS Troilus and Crcffida. 
CO'RRIDOR. n.f [ French. ] 

1. [I11 fortification.] The covert way lying round the whole 
compafs of the fortifications of a place. 

2. [In architefture.] A gallery or long ifie round about a build- 

ing, leading to feveral chambers at a difiance from each 
other. Harris. 

There is fomething very noble in the amphitheatre, though 
the high wall and corridors that went round it are almoft in- 
ti rdy r u i ned . Add-on on Italy. 

Corrigible, adj. [from corrigo , Latin.] 

I. That which may be altered or amended. 

2* Pie who is a proper object of punifhment ; punifbable. 

He was taken up very fhort, and adjudged corrigible for fuch 
prefumptuous language. Howefs Vocal Forejl. 

3. Correftive ; having the power to correft. 

Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills are gar- 
deners ; fo that, if we will either have it fteril with idlenefs, 
or manured with induftry, the power and corrigible authority 
of this lies in our will. ShakcSpeare’s Othello . 

Co rri'val. n.f. [con and rival.] Rival ; competitor. 

They had governours commonly out of the two families of 
the Geraldines and Butlers, both adverfaries and corrivals one 
again!! the other. SpenSer on Ireland. 

He that doth redeem her thence, might wear 

Without cor rival all her dignities, Shakejp. Henry IV. />. i. 

Cor rivalry. n.f. [from cor rival.'] Competition ; oppo- 

fition. 

Corro'bor ant. adj. [from corroborate ] Having the power 
to give {Length. 

There be divers forts of bracelets fit to comfort the fpirits, 
and they be of three intentions, refrigerant, corroborant , and 
aperient. Bacon’s Natural Hifl or y, N c> . 961. 

To CORROBORATE, v. a. [con and roboro , Latin.] 

1, To confirm; to eitablifii. 

Machiavel well noteth, though in an ill-favoured in- 
ftance, there is no trufling to the force of nature, nor to the 
bravery of words, except it be corroborate by cuftom. Bacon. 

2. To (Lengthen ; to make (Long. 

To fortify imagination there be three ways; the authority 
whence the belief is derived, means to quicken and corroborate 
the imagination, and means to repeat it and refre(h it. Bacon . 

It was faid that the prince himfelf had, by the fight of fo- 
reign courts, and obfervations on the different natures of 
people, and rules of government, much excited and awaked 
his fpirits, and corroborated his judgment. JVotton . 

As any limb well and duly exercifed grows {Longer, the 
nerves of the body are corroborated thereby. TVatts. 

Corrobor a'tion. n. S’ [ from corroborate. ] The aft of 
{Lengthening or confirming ; confirmation by fome additional 
fecuritv ; addition of (Length. 

The lady herfelf procured a bull, for the better corrobora- 
tion of the marriage. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Corroborative, adj. [from corroborate.] Having the power 
of increafing (Length. 

In the cure of an ulcer, with a moift intemperies, as the 
heart is weakened by too much humidity, you are to mix cor- 
roboratives of an afiringent faculty ; and the ulcer alfo requireth 
to be dried. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

To CORRODE, v. a. [ corrodo , Latin.] To cat away by de- 
grees, as a menftruum ; to prey upon ; to confume 3 to wear 
away gradually. 
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State!.,, en purge vice with vice, and may c inro& 

1 he bad with bad, a fpider with a toad ; 

F N ill thralls not them, but they tame ill 
A nd make her do much good againti her will! . . D ., w , 

We know that aqua-fortis corroding cooper, which i s ' t 
that gives the colour to verdigreafe, is wont to reduce it to a 
green blue folut, on. Boy It. on Caloun 

1 he nature of manktnd, left to itfelf, would foon have 
fallen into diilolution, without the mediant and nrrodin* in. 
vaftons ot (o long a time. hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Hannibal the Pyreneans pafi, 

And fteepy Alps, the mounds that nature caft. 

And with corroding j uices, as lie went, 

A pafiage through the living rock he rent. Dryd. Juvenal 
billies, which neither chew their meat nor grind it in their 
fiomachs, do, by a diffolvent liquor there provided, corral » 
and reduce it into a chylus. on the ’ C “ 2 Z 

1 he blood turning acrimonious, corrodes the veffels, pro- 
ducing almoft all thedifeafes of the inflammatory kind. Arbuth. 

Through' the heart, 

Should jealoufy its venom once diffufe, 

’ I is then delightful mifery no more, 

But agony unmixt, incefiant gall. 

Corroding every thought, and blafting all 
Love’s paradife. Thomjbn’s Spring, /. 1075. 

CorroNent. adj. [from corrode.] Having the power of cor- 
roding or wafting any thing away. 

Corrc/diele. adj. [from corrode ] Poffible to be confumed 
or corroded. 

Metals, although corrodible, by waters, yet will not fuffer a 
liquation from the powerfulcft heat communicable unto that 
element. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours , b. ii. c. 1. 

Co'rrody. n. S [from corrodo , Latin.] A defalcation from 
an allowance or falary for fome other than the original 
purpofe. 

In thofe days even noble perfons, and other meaner men, 
ordered corrodies and penfions to their chaplains and fervants 
out of churches. AyliSfe’s Parerg&i. 

Corrosibi lit y. n.f. [from corroStble.] The quality of being 
corrofible ; poffibility to be confumed by a menftruum. 

Corro'sible. adj. [from corrode.] Poffible to be confumed 
by a menftruum. 

Corrosibleness. n.f, [from corroStble.] Sufceptibility of cor- 
rofion. • Bi£l. 

Corrosion. n.S [ corrodo , Latin ] The power of eating or 
wearing away by degrees. 

CcrroSton is a particular fpecies of di Ablution of bodies, 
either by an acid, or a faline menftruum. It is almoft wholly 
defigned for the refolution of bodies moft ftrongly compafted, 
as bones and metals ; fo that the menftruums here employed, 
have a confiderable moment or force. Thefe liquors, whe- 
ther acid or urinous, are nothing but falts difiolved in a little 
phlegm ; therefore thefe being folid, and confequently con- 
taining a confiderable quantity of matter, do both atiraft one 
another more, and are alfo more attracted by the particles of 
the body to be difiolved ; fo when the more folid bodies are 
put into faline menftruums, the attraftion is (Longer than in 
other folutions ; and the motion, which is always proportional 

• to the attraftion, is more violent: fo that we may eafily con- 
ceive, when the motion is in fuch a manner increafed, it 
{hould drive the falts into the pores of the bodies, and open 
and loofen their cohefion, though ever fo firm. Quincy. 

If there be any medicine that purgeth, and hath neither 
of the firft two manifeft qualities, it is to be held fufpefted as 
a kind of poifon ; for that it worketh either by corroSton , or by 
a fecret malignity and enmity to nature. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory. 

That corroSton and difiblution of bodies, even the moft folid 
and durable, which is vulgarly aferibed to the air, is caufed 
merely by the aftion of water upon them ; the air being 
fo far from injuring and preying upon the bedies it environs, 
that it contributes to their kcurity and prefervation. TVoodw. 

Corrosive, adj. [from corrodo , Latin. It was anciently pro r 
nounced with the accent on the firft fyllable, now indif- 
ferently.] 

1. Having the power of confuming or wearing away. 

Gold, after it has been divided by corrofive liquors into in- 
vifible parts, yet may prefently be precipitated, fo as to appear 
again in its own form. Crew’s CoSmol. b. i. c. 2. J. 12. 

The facred fons of vengeance, on whofe courfe 
CorroStve famine waits, and kills the year. ’Thomfon’s Spring. 

2. Having the quality to fret or vex. 

If the maintenance of ceremonies be a corrpjtyk to fuch as 
oppugn them, undoubtedly to fuch as maintain them it can be 
no great pleafurc, when they behold that which they reverence 
is oppugned. Hooker , b. iv. Jecl. 10 . 

Corrosive, n. f 

1. That which has the quality of wafting any thing away, •« 
the flcfli of an ulcer. 

He meant his core fives to apply, _ 

And with (Lift diet tame his ftubborn malady. Fary .<.*■ ■' LU ' 

2. That which has the power of fretting, or of giving pain. 

Such fpeeches favour not of God in him that ufeth them, 

3 ' ’and 
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W «nto virtuoufly difpofed minds ^ £**»£ 

ro fives. . r 

Awav; though parting be a fretful corrojive , 

It is applied to a deathfut wound. Shakejp. Henry VI. p. 

Care is no cure, but rather corrojive, n 

For things that are not to be remedied. Shakejp. Henry V L 
Corrosively, adv. [from ecrrojtvc.] 

1 . Like a corrofi-ve. c . 

At firft it tafted fomewhat corrofively: Boyie on oaltpet? e. 

2. With the power of corrofion. f 

Corro si veness. n.f. [Hoiti corroStve.] The quality of co - 

roding or eating away ; acrimony. 

We do infufe, to what he meant foi meat, 

Corrofivenefs, or intenfe cold or heat. onne j 

Saltpetre betrays upon the tongue no heat nor corrojivenejs 
at all, but coldneis,-mixt with a fomewhat languid reh(h re- 
taining to bitternefs. _ . , : % 

Co'rrugant. adj. [from corrugate.] Having the power ot 

contrafting into wrinkles. 

To CO'RRUGATE. v. a. [ eorrugo , Latin.] To wrinkie or 
purfe up ; as the (kin is drawn into wrinkles by cold, or any 

other caufe. . . % :l g- 

The cramp cometh of contraftion of finews : it cometn 

eitlier by cold or drynefs ; for cold and drynels do both oi them 
contraft and corrugate. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory^ N ^64. 
Corrugation. n.J \ [from corrugate.] Contraftion into 
wrinkles. 

The pain of the folid parts is the corrugation or violent agi- 
nation of fibres, when the fpirits are irritated by (harp hu- 
mours# Flayer on the Humours. 

To CORRUTT. v. a. [corrumpo corrupt us, Latin. J 

1. To turn from a found to a putrefeent ftate; to infeft. 

2. To deprave; to deftroy integrity ; to vitiate; to bribe. 

I fear left by any means, as the lerpent beguiled Eve 
through his fubtilty, fo your minds (hould be corrupted from, 
the fimplicity that is in Chrift. 2. Cor. xi. 3. 

Even what things they naturally know, in thofe very things, 
as hearts void of reafon, they corrupted themfeives. Jude , v. ic. 
Evil communications corrupt good manners. 1 Cor . xv. 33. 
All that have mifearried 

By underhand, corrupted , foul injuftice. Shak. Richard III. 

1 have heard it faid, the fitted time to corrupt a man’s wife, 
is when (he’s fallen out with her hufband. Shakejp . Coriolanus. 
But (lay, I fmcll a man of middle earth ; 

With tryal fire touch me his finger-end ; 

If he be chafte, the flame will back defeend. 

And turn him to no pain ; but if he ftart. 

It is the fle(h of a corrupted heart. Shak. M. TV. oj TVindJor. 
Language being the conduit whereby men convey their 
knowledge, he that makes an ill ufe of it, though he does not 
corrupt the fountains of knowledge, which are in things, yet 
he (tops the pipes. Locke. 

Hear the black trumpet through the world proclaim, 

That not to be corrupted is the (fume. Pope. 

3. To fpoil ; to do mifehief. 

To Corru pt, v. n. To become putrid ; to grow rotten ; to 
putrefy. 

The aptnefs or propenfion of air or water to corrupt or 
putrefy, no doubt, is to be found before it break forth into 
manifeft effefts of difeafes, blading, or the like. Bacon. 

CorriApt. adj. [from corrupt.] Vitious; tainted with wrick- 
ed nefs ; without integrity. 

Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your mouth, 
but that which is good to the ufe of edifying. Epb. iv. 29. 
Corrupt , corrupt , and tainted in defire. Sh. M. TV. oj TVindJ. 

Thefe kind of knaves I know, which in this plainnefs 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 

Than twenty filky clucking obfervants. ShakcJ. King Lear. 
Some, who have been corrupt in their morals, have yet been 
infinitely felicitous to have their children pioufly brought 
U P- South’s Sermons. 

Corru'pter. n. f [from corrupt.] He that taints or vitiates ; 
he that leflens purity or integrity. 

What is here ? 

The feriptures of the loyal Leonatus, 

All turn’d to herefy ? Away, away, 

Corrupters of my faith ! ' Shahfpeari s Cymbeline. 

From the vanity cf the Greeks, the corrupters of all truth, 
who, without all ground of certainty, vaunt their antiquity, 
came the errour firft of all. Raleigh ’> Hijlory cj the Worlds b. u 
Thofe great corrupters of Chriftianity, and indeed of natu- 
ral religion, thejefuits. AddiJ'ons Freeholder, N°. 6. 

Corruptibility. n.J. [from corruptible.] Pofiibiiity to be 
corrupted. 

Corruptible, adj. [from corrupt ] 

1. Sufceptible of deftruftion by natural decay, or without 
violence. 

Our corruptible bodies could never live the life they (hall 
live, were it not that they are joined with his body, 
which is incorruptible, and that his is in ours as a caufe of 
immortality. _ 

it IS a devouring corruption of the efiential mixture, which 
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cohflttme chiefly of an oily moifture, is corrupiibk through 
coninmig ex ; j Harvey on Conjunctions. 

The'feveral parts of which the world confifts, being in 
their nature corruptible, it is more than probable, that. in aii 
infinite duration, this frame of things wouW ong fince ha c 

been difiolved. , 7 

2 Sufceptible of corruption ; poffible to be tainted 01 vitiate . 

CorSu'ptibieness. n. J, [from corruptible.} Sufcept.bthty of 

Corru'ptielv. nth. [from corruptible.'] In fuch a manner a$ 
to be corrupted, or vitiated. 

It is too late; the life of all his blood 
Is touch’d corruptibly. Shakcjpcare s King Lear. 

Corruption, n.f. [corrup'tio, Lat.] . 

The principle by which bodies tend to the reparation of their 

parts. c . 

2 Wickednefs; perverfion of principles; lots of integrity. 

Precepts of morality, befides the natural corruption of our 
tempers, which makes us averle to them, are fo abxtra o 
from ideas of fenfe, that they feldom get an opportunity for 
deferiptions and images. Addifon s EJfay on the Georgic*s. 

Amidft corruption , luxury and rage. 

Still leave fome ancient virtue’s to our age; Pope. 

3. Putrefcence. 

The wife contriver, on his end Intent, 

Careful this fatal errour to prevent, 

And keep the waters from corruption free, 

Mix’d them with fait, and feafon’d all the fed. Black more. 

4. Matter or pus in a fore. 

5. The means by which any thing is vitiated ; depravation. 

After my death I wi(h no other herald; 

No other fpeaker of my living aftions. 

To keep mine honour from corruption. 

But fuch an honeft chronicler as Griffith. Shak. hen: VIII. 
The region hath by conqucft, and corruption of other lan- 
guages, received new and differing names. Raleigh's Hijlory. 

All thofe four kinds of corruption are very common in their 
language ; for which reafons the Greek tongue is become 
much altered* Brerewood on Languages „ 

6. [In law.] An infeftion growing to a man attainted of felony 

or treafon, and to his iflue : for as he lofcth all to the prince; 
or other lord of the fee, fo his ifiiie cannot be heir to him, or 
to any other anceftor, of whom they might have claimed by 
him ; and if he were noble, or a gentleman, he and his chil- 
dren are made ignoble and ungentle, in refpeft of the 
father. CowcL 

Corruptive, adj. [from corrupt.] Having the quality of 
tainting of vitiating. 

Not refembling themfeives according to feminal condition, 
yet carrying a fettled habitude unto the corruptive originals. 

Brown’s Vulgar Err ours , b. ii. c. 6. 
It fhould be endued with an acid ferment, or fome cor- 
ruptive quality, for fo fpcedy a difiblution of the meat 
and preparation of the chyle. Ray on the Creation. 

Corru ptless. adj. [from corrupt.] Infufceptible of corrup- 
tion ; undecaying. 

All around 

The borders, with corruptlefs myrrh are Crown’d. Dryden. 

CorruPtly. adv. [from corrupt.] 

1. With corruption ; with taint ; with vice; without integrity. 

O, that eftates, degrees, and offices, 

Were not deriv’d corruptly , that clear honour 
V.' ere purchas’d by the merit of the wearer. Shakejpeare . 

Vf e have dealt very corruptly againft thee, and have not 
kept the commandments. Neb. i. 7. 

2. Vitioufly; improperly; contrary to purity. 

W e have corruptly contrafted moft names, both of men 
and places. Camden’s Remains. 

CorruPtness. n.J. [from corrupt.] The quality of corruption ; 
putrefcence; vice. 

CO'R&A/R. n.J. [french.] A pirate; one who profeftes to 
feize merchants. 

Corse. n.J. [corps^ Ffench.] 

I. A body. 

For be was (Long, and of fo mighty corfe. 

As ever wielded fpear in warlike hand. Spcnfcr , can. iiii 

2* A dead body ; a carcafe : a poetical word. 

That from her body, full of filthy fin. 

He reft her hateful fiead, without remorfe ; 

A ftream of coal-black blood forth gufited from her corfe. 

Fary Queen, b. i. cant. 1. Jlan. 24. 

Set down the corfe ; or, by faint Paul, 

I’ll make a corfe of him that difobeys. Shakejp. Richard III. 

What may this mean ? 

That thou, dead corfe * again, in complete fteel, 

Revifit’ft thus the glimpfes of the moon, 

Making night hideous ? t Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Here lay him down, mv friends, 

Full in my fight, that I may view at leifure 

ft he bloody corfe , and count thofe glorious wounds. Addifon, 

ft ou heard the groans. 

Heard nightly plung’d, amid’ the fullen waves, 

ie requent corfe. Thomfcn’s Summer , /. 1035. 

Co'rselet. 



Corselet, n.f. [corfelet, French.] Alight armour fot the 
forepart of the body. 

Some fhirts of maile, fome coats of plate put oil. 

Some don’d acuirace, fome a corflet bright. Fairfax , b. i. 

They lafh, they foin, they pafs, they ftrive to bore 
Their corjlets , and their thinned: parts explore. Dryd. Fab . 

But heroes, who o’ercome or die, 

Have their hearts hung extremely high 3 
The firings of which, in battle’s heat, 

Againfl their very cars' Ids beat. Prior . 

CO'RTICAL. adj. [carte. v, bark, Lat.] Barky ; belonging to 
the outer part 3 belonging to the rind 3 outw'ard. 

Their lafl extremities form a little gland, (all thefe little 
glands together make the cortical part of the brain) termi- 
nating in two little veflels. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

Co'rticated. adj. [from corticatus , Lat.] Refembling the 
bark of a tree. 

This animal is a kind of lizard, a quadruped corticated and 
depilous ; that is, without wool, fur, or hair. Brown. 

Co'rticose. adj. [from corticofus , Lat ] Full of bark. Did 7 . 
Corve'tto. n.f The curvet See Curvet. 

You mull draw the horfe in his career with his manage, 
and turn, doing the corvctto and leaping. P eacham on Draiving . 
CORU 'SCANT, adj . [ corufco , Latin.] Glittering by flafh.es 3 
flafhing. 

Corusca'tion. n. f. [ corufcatio , Latin.] Flafhj quick vibra- 
tion of light. 

We fee that lightnings and corufcations , which are near at 
hand, yield ho found. Bacon s Natural Hifiory , N°. 1 14. 

We may learn that fulphureous fleams abound in the bowels 
of the earth, and ferment with minerals, and fometimes take 
fire with a fudden coruj'cation and explofion. Newton's Opt. 
How heat and moiflure mingle in a mafs. 

Or belch in thunder, or in lightning blaze ; 

Why nimble corufcations flrike the eye. 

And bold tornado’s blufler in the fky. Garth's Difpenfatory. 
CoR 'ZAMBIA TED. adj. [ corymbus , Latin.] Garnilhed with 
branches of berries. Dili. 

Corymbi'ferous. adv [from corymbus and fero, Lat.] Bear- 
ing fruit or berries in bunches. 

Corymbiferous plants are diflinguifhed into fuch as have a 
radiate flower, as the fun-flower 3 and fuch as have a naked 
flower, as the hemp-agrimony, and mugwort : to which are 
added thofe a-kin hereunto, fuch as fcabious, teafel, thiflle, and 
likr Quincy. 

WRT’MBUS. n.f [Latin.] 

It in general fignifies the top of any thing ; but amongft 
the ancient botanifts it was ufed to exprefs the bunches or 
duffers of berries of ivy, or the like : amongft modern bota- 
nifts it is ufed for a compounded difeous flower, whofe feeds 
are not pappous, or do not fly away in down 3 fuch are the 
flowers of daifies, and common marygold 3 and theiefore Air, 
Ray makes one genus of plants to be fuch as have a compound 
difeous flower, without any downy wings to carry off their 

feeds. , r . , % u 7 “y- 

Cosci'nomancy. n.f [from y-oaxmv, a neve, and aamu*, divi- 

" nation. ] The art of divination by means of a fieve. A very 
ancient" practice mentioned by T heocritus, and ftill ufed in 
fome parts of England, to find out perfons unknown. Chambers. 
Cose'cant. n.f [In geometry.] The fecant of an arch, 
which is the complement of another to ninety degrees. Harris. 

Coshering, n.f [Infh.] . , 

Catherines were vifitations and progrefies made by the lord 
and his foltowers among his tenants 3 wherein he did eat them 
fas the Englifh proverb is) out of houfe and home. Davies. 
Co'sier. n.f. [from coufer , old Fr. to few.] A botcher. Hanmer . 
Do you make an alehoufe of my lady’s houfe, that ye 
fqueak out your coficr catches, without any mitigation or re- 
morfe of voice l Shahfparc s 7 welfth Night. 

Cosine, n.f. [In geometry.] The right fine of an arch, 
which is the complement of another to ninety degrees. Han is. 
Cosme'tick. adj. [««rp»m«s.] Having the power of im- 
proving beauty 3 beautifying. 

No better cojmeticks than a fevere temperance and purity, 

modefty and humility, a gracious temper and calmnefs of 

foirit' no true beauty without the fignatures of thefe giaces 

• u * rmm^nanrp R#y on khe Creation , 

in the very countenance. j 

Firft, rob’d in white, the nymph intent adores. 

With head uncover’d, the cojmetick pow’rs. i op. 

CO'SMICAL. adj. [ *0<7fA0?.] 

1. Relating to the world. 

2 Rifing or fetting with the fun 5 not acronychal. 

The cofmual afeenfion of a ftar we term that, when it anfeth 
together with the fun, or in the fame degree of the ecliptick 
wherein the fun abideth. Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs b.n. c. 13. 
Co'smicaeey. adv. [from cofnucal.] With the fun, t 

aC From h thI rifing of this ftar, not csfmically, that is, with the 
fun, but Keliacally, that is, its emerfion from the rays of t ic 
fun, the ancients computed their canicular days. g'™’ 1 ' 
Co'smoconv. n.f [4*-. and *>,] The ole or birth of 
the world 3 the creation. 


Cosmo'grapher. n.f. and One who writes 

a defeription of the world 3 diftin£t from geographer, who 
deferibes the fituation of particular countries. 

T hus the antient cofmographers do place the divifiori of the 
Eaft and Weftern hemifpheie 3 that is, the firft term of longi- 
tude in the Canary or Fortunate Iflands, conceiving thefe parts 
the extremeft habitations weft ward. Brown's Vu/gar Errcurs 
Cosmogra'phical. adj. [from ccfncgraphy ] Relating to the 
general defeription of the world. 

Cosmogr a'phically. adv. [ from cofmographical. ] In a manner 
relating to the fcience by which the ftrudfure of the world is 
difeovered and deferibed. 

This it doth more plainly upon the terrella, or fpherica! 
magnet, cofmograpbically fet out with circles of the globe. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. ii. c . 2 
COSMOGRAPHY, n.f. [xdc-fx.©- and yfutyu.] The fcience of 
the general fyftem or affedlions of the world, diftinct from 
geography, which delivers the fituation and boundaries of 
particular countries. 

Here it might fee the world without travel 3 it being a lefler 
fcheme of the creation, nature contra&ed, a little cofmogra - 
phy , or map of the univerfe. South's Sermons. 

Cosmopolitan. Inf [xQ<rp<& and ttcYt »:?.] A citizen of the 
CosmopoLite. $ world 5 one who is at home in every place. 
CVsset. n.f. A lamb brought up without the dam. 

If thou wilt bewail my woful teen, 

I Ihull thee give yond’ cGjJ'et for thy pain. Spenfer's Pajl. 
COST. n. f [ kofl , Dutch. As this word is found in the re- 
moteft.T eutonick dialects, even in the iflandick, it is not pto- 
bably derived to us from the Latin con/lo ; though it is not un- 
likely that the French confer comes from the Latin,] 

1. The price of any thing. 

2. Sumptuoufnefs 3 luxury. 

The city woman bears 

The cof of princes on unworthy fhoulders. Shakefpeart. 

Let foreign princes vainly boaft 
The rude effects of pride and cof 
Of vafter fabricks, to which they 

Contribute nothing but the pay. Waller. 

3. Charge 5 expence. 

While he found his daughter maintained without his cof, 
he was content to be deaf to any noife of infamy. Sidney , ii, 
I fhall never hold that man my friend, 

Whofe tongue fhall afk me for one penny cof. 

To ranfom home revolted Mortimer. Shakefp. Henry IV; 
Have we eaten at all of the king’s cof P or hath he given us 
any gift ? 2. Sa. xix. 42, 

And wilt thou, O cruel boaft ! 

Put poor nature to fuch cojl ? 

O ! ’twill undo our common mother. 

To be at charge of fuch another. Crajhav). 

It is ftrange to fee any ecclefiaftical pile, not by ccclefiafti- 
cal cof and influence, rifing above ground 3 cfpecially in an 
age in which men’s mouths are open againfl: the church, but 
their hands fhut towards it. South’s Sermons. 

He whofe tale is beft, and pleafes moft. 

Should win his fupper at our common cof. Dryden's Fables. 
Fourteen thoufand pounds are paid by Wood tor the pur- 
chafe of his patent: what were his other vifible cofs 1 know 
not 3 what his latent, is varioufly conjectured. Swift. 

4. Lofs 3 fine 3 detriment. 

What they had fondly wifhed, proved afterwards to their 
cofs over true. Knolles's Hifiory of the Twks. 

To Cost. v.n. pret. cof 3 particip.cof. [coufier, French.] lo 
be bought for 5 to be had at a price. 

The dagger and poifon are always in readinefs ; but to bring 
the aCtion to extremity, and then recover all, will require the 
art of a writer, and cof him many a pang. Dryden . 

Co'stal. adj. [cof a, Lat. a rib.] Belonging to the ribs. 

Hereby are excluded all cetaceous and cartilaginous fifhes, 
many pedinal, whofe ribs are rectilineal 3 and many cofial, 
which have their ribs embowed. Browns Vulgai Eir. 

Co'stard. n.f [from cofier, ahead.] 

1. A head. , , 

Take him over the cofard with the belt of tny fwora. 

Shakefp tar e' s Richard ill- 

2. An apple round and bulky like the head. _ 

Many country vicars are driven to fhiftS3 and, if oui gree y 

patrons' hold us to fuch conditions, they will make us turn 
cofard mongers, grafiers, or fell ale. Burton on Melamsoy. 
CO'SlIVE. adj. [ con/lipatus , Lat. conflife, French.] 

1. Bound in the body 3 having the excretions obftruCted. 

When the paflage of the gall becomes obftru&ed, the body 
o-rows cofive , and the excrements of the belly white, brown. 
While fafter than his cofive brains indites, 

Philo’s quick hand in flowing letters writes 5 
His cafe appears to me like honeft T eague s, _ . 

When he was run away with by bis legs. I n0U 

2 Clofe 3 unpermeable. . 1 

Clay in dry feafons is coflive, hardening with the fun ana 
wind, ’till unlocked by induftry, fo as to admit of the air ana 

heavenly influences. Msrtmer's HujUndry 

Costiveness* 


COT 

Co'stiveness. n.f [from cofive.] The ftate of the body in 

which excretion is obftrudted. , 

Cofivenefs difperfes malign putrid fumes out of the guts and 
mefentery into all parts of the body, occafionmg head -aches, 
fevers, lofs of appetite, and difturbance of concoction. Fai vey. 

Co/Hvenefs has ill efFe&s, and is hard to be dealt with oy 
phyfick 3 purging medicines rather inercafing than removing 
evi j Locke on Education , fe£i. 23. 

Co'stmness. n.f [from cofly.] Sumptuoufnefs 3 expenfive- 

Though not with curious coflinefs , yet with cleanly fuffi- 
cienev it entertained me. Sidney, b. \. 

Nor have the frugaller fons of fortune any reafon to objett 
the coflinefs 3 fi nee they frequently pay dearer for lefs advan- 
tageous pleafures. Glanville s Scepf Preface. 

Co'stly. adj. [from cof.] Sumptuous 3 expenfive 3 of a high 
price. 

Cofly thy habit as thy purfe can buy, 

But not expreft in fancy 5 rich, not gaudy 3^ 

For ’the apparel oft proclaims the man. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Leave for a while thy cofly country-feat 3 
And to be great indeed, forget 

The naufeous pleafures of the great. Dryden. 

Idle chapel of St. Laurence will be perhaps the moft cofly 
niece of work on the face of the earth, when completed. 

Jldd'ifon's Remarks on Italy. 
He is here fpeaking of £aradife, which he represents as a 
moft charming and delightful place 3 abounding with things 
not only ufefuf and convenient, but even the moft rare and 
valuable, the moft cofly and defireable. JVoodw. Nat. Hifory . 

Co'stmary. n. f. [cof us, Latin.] An herb whofe flowers are 
naked, and of a yellow colour, growing in umbels on the top 
of the ftalks : the leaves are intire, and crenated about the 
edges. Miller. 

Co's trel. n.f. [ fuppofed to be derived from coficr.] A 
bottle. Skinner. 

Cot. lAt the end cf the names of places, come gene- 

Cote. > rally from the Saxon co'c, a cottage. 

Coat, j Gibfon's Camden. 

COT. n.f. [cor, Sax. cwt, Welfh.] A fmall houle3 a cot- 
tage 3 a hut 3 a mean habitation. 

What that ufage meant. 

Which in her cot fhe daily praeftifed. Fairy Ffueen, b. ii. c. 6 . 

Befides his cot, his flocks, and bounds of feed. 

Are now on fale ; and at our fheep cot now, 

By reafon of his abfence, there is nothing 
That you will feed on. Shakefpcare s As you like it. 

Hezekiah made himfelf ftalls for all manner of beafts, and 
cots for flocks. 2 Chron. xxxii. 28. 

My feeble goats, 

With pains I drive from their forfaken cotes. Dryden's Virgil. 

A ftately temple flhoots within the ikies : 

The crotchets of their cot in columns rife 3 

The pavement, polifli’d marble they behold 3 

The gates with fculpture grac’d, the fpires and tiles of gold. 

. Dryden's Baucis and Philemon. 

As Jove vouchfaf’d on Ida’s top. ’tis faid. 

At poor Philemon’s cot to take a bed. Fenton. 

Cot. n. J\ An abridgment of cotquean. 

Cota'ngent. n.f. [In geometry.] The tangent of an arch 
which is the complement of another to ninety degrees. Harris. 

Fo Cote. v. a. This word, which I have found only in 
Chapman, feems to fignify the fame as To leave behind. To 
over pafs. 

W ords her worth had prov’d with deeds, 

Had more ground been allow’d the race, and coted far his 

lieeds. Chapman's Iliads. 

CoteLiporarv. adj. [con and tempus, Latin.] Living at the 
lame time 3 coetaneous 3 contemporary. 

What would not, to a rational man, cotemporary with the 
firft voucher, have appeared probafele, is now ufed as certain, 
becaufe feveral have fince, from him, faid it one after 

, u / 10ther * Locke. 

Cu i land. n. f [ cot and land.] Land appendant to a cot- 


c o u 

They were right glad to take fome corner of a poor aitagt, 
and there to ferve God upon their knees. _ Hooker, b. iv. J. 2 . 
The felf-fame fun that ftiines upon his court, 

Hides not his vifage from our cottage , but 
Looks on both alike. Shakefpcare s II inter s Tale. 

Let the women of noble birth and great fortunes nude 
their children, look to the affairs of the houfe,, vi fit poor cot- 
tages, and relieve their necelfities. _ Taylor s Holy Living. 
°It is difficult for a peafant, bred up in the obfcurities o* a 

cottage , to fancy in his mind the unfeen fplendors of a court. • 
6 South s Sermons. 


Beneath our humble' cottage let us hafte, 
And here, unenvied, rural dainties tafte. 
Co'ttager. n.f. [from cottage ] 
j. One who lives in a hut or cottage. 

Let us from our farms, 


Pope's Odyffey. 


Swift . 


tao;e. 

O 


man 


Cotquean, n. f. [probably from coquin, French.] 
who bufies himfelf with women’s affairs. 

Look to the -bak’d meats, good Angelica 3 
Spare not for coft 

~ Go, go, you cotquean, go 5 

Get you to bed. SbahfpearSs Romeo ewd Juliet. 

A ltatefwoman is as ridiculous a creature as a cotquean : 
each of the fexes Ihould keep within its particular bounds. 

v . ' Addi fan's Freeholder, N°. 38. 

1 ou have given us a lively pidhire of hufbands hen-peck’d • 
iut you have never touched upon one of the quite different 

CoVt ao.’ and , w Il 0 S oes b 7 the nam e of cotquean. Add. SpeB. 
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Call forth our cottagers to arms. p ~ - j 

The moft ignorant Irifii cottager will not fell his cow for a 
g roa [- <i Swift's Addrefs to Parliament . 

2. A cottager, in law, is one that lives on the common, with- 
out paying rent, and without any land of his own. 

The hufbandmen and plowmen be but as their work-folks 
and labourers, or elfe mere cottagers , which are but houfed 
beo-p-ars. Bacon s Henry V 1 1. 

i he yeomenry, or middle people, of a condition between 
gentlemen and cottagers. B etc on's Henry VII. 

Co'ttier. n.f. [from cot.] One who inhabits a cot. Diet. 

CO'TTON. n. fi [named, according to Skinner , from the down 
that adheres to the mala cotonea , or quince, called by the Italians 
cotbgni 3 whence cottone, Ital. cotton, french.] The down of 
the cotton-tree. 

The pin ought to be as thick as a rowling-pin, and covered 
with cotton , that its hardnefs may not be oftenfive. Wifiman. 

CoLton. n.f. A plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, cut into feveral fegments 
almoft to the bottom, and is of the expanded bell Ihape: from 
the center rifes a pyramidal hollow tube, adorned and loaded 
with chives : from the empalement Ihoots up the pointa), fixed 
like a nail in the bottom of the flower and of the tube, 
which is changed into a roundifh fruit, divided into four or 
more feminal cells, gaping at the top, and inclofing feeds, co- 
vered over and wrapped within that foft dutffile wool, com- 
monly known by the name of cotton. The fpecies are, 
1. Hot or fhrubby cotton. 2. The moft excellent American 
cotton , with a-grwwfh feed. 3. Annual fhrubby cotton, of 
the ifiand of Providence, with a large quinquefid vine leaf. 
4. The tree cotton. 5. Tree cotton With a yellow flower. The 
firft fort is cultivated plentifully in Candia, Lemnos, Cyprus, 
Malta, Sicily, and at Naples ; as alfo between Jeruiak .; and 
Damafcus, from whence the cotton is brought annually into 
thefe northern parts of Europe. It is fown upon tilled 
grounds in the fpring of the year, and cut down and reaped 
in harveft, as corn with us. This cotton is the v/ocl which 
inclofes or wraps up the feeds, and is contained in a kind of 
brown hulk or fccd-vdicl growing upon this- ihrub. It is 
from this fort that the vait quantities of cotton are taken, 
which furnifh our parts of the world. It is brought from the 
iflands, where the natives take great care of~its culture. 
There are feveral forts of cotton fold, which differ according 
to the countries from whence they come, and the various pre- 
parations made of them. The firft is the cotton in the wool 3 
that is, that which comes from the fliell, from which only 
we take the feed : thofe come from Cyprus, Smyrna, &c. 
The fecond is the cotton in the yarn : the fecond and third 
forts are alfo annual : thefe are cultivated in the Weft Indies 
in great plenty. But the fourth and fifth forts grow in Egypt : 
thefe abide many years, and often arrive to be trees of ^reat 
magnitude, from which the inhabitants are annually furniihed 
with gieat quantities ol cotton. One of thefe trees has a pur- 
plilh and the other a yellow flower, which is the only diffe- 
rence between them. Miller 

Co'tton. n.f Cloath or fluff made of cotton. 

To CVtton. v. n. 

1. To rife with a nap. 

2. To cement 3 to unite with : a cant word. 

A quarrel between you will end in one of you being turned 
off, in which cafe it will not be eafy to cotton with another. 

-To mnru r , S ^ 5 Dlrealom the Cook. 

I o, COUCH, v. n. [coucher, French.] 

1. T o lie down on a place of repofe. 

If I court more women, you’ll r^with more men. Shak. 

Doth not the gentleman 

Deferve as full, as fortunate a bed. 

As ever Beatrice Ihail couch upon. 

riti , , U , , ouakepeaie. 

VV hen love s fair geddefs 

Couch'd with her huftand in his gdden bed. Dryden's A En 

2. 1 o lie down on the knees, as a beaft to reft 

Trees bent their heads to hear him fing his wron^. 
Fierce tygers couch'd around, and loli'd their fawning 

Dryden s b trg. Gear. b. iv. 1 . 41. 


tongues. 

5 S 


Thefe when death 


Comas 




c o u 

Comes like a rufhing lion, couch like fpaniels, 

W s th lolling tongues, and tremble at the paw. Dryden. 

3. To lye down in fecret, or in ambufh. 

We’ll couch i’ th caftle-ditch, ’till we fee the light of our 
fairies. Shakefpeare' s Merry Wives of Windjor . 

1 he earl of Angus couched in a furrow* and was pafled over 
for dead, until a horfe was brought for his efcape. j Hayward. 

4. To lye in a bed, or ftratum. 

Blefled of the Lord be his land for the dew, and for the 
deep that couch eth beneath. Dcutr. xxxiii. 13. 

5- To (loop ; or bend down; to lower in fear, in pain, in 
refpedt. 

To couch down between Iffachar, is a ftrong afs couching 
down between two burdens. Gen. xlix. 1 4. 

Thefe couchings , and thefe lowly curtefies. 

Might ftir the bLood of ordinary men. Shakefp . fid. Ccefar. 
To Couch, v. a. 

1. To repofe ; to lay on a place of repofe. 

Where unbruifed youth, with unftuff’d brain, 

Doth couch his limbs, there golden fleep doth reign. Shakefp. 

2. To lay down any thing in a bed, or ftratum. 

If the weather be warm, we immediately couch malt about 
a foot thick ; but if a hotter feafon require it, we fpread it on 
the floor much thinner. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

7 'he lea and the land make one globe: and the waters couch 
themfelves, as clofe as may be, to the centre of this globe, in a 
fpherical convexity. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

3. To bed ; to hide in another body. 

It is at this day in ufe at Gaza, to couch potfherds, or veflels 
of earth, in their walls, to gather the wind from the top, and 
to pafs it down in fpouts into rooms. Bacon's Nat. Hifory. 

4. To involve; to include; to comprife. 

But who will call thofe noble who deface, 

By meaner aefts, the glories of their race ; 

Whole only title to our father’s fame. 

Is couch'd in the dead letters of their name ? Dryden' s Juv. 
That great argument for a future ftate, which St. Paul hath 
couched in the words I have read to you. Atterbury' s Sermons. 

5. To include fecretly ; to hide : with under. 

The foundation of all parables is fome analogy or fimili- 
tude between the topical or allufive part of the parable and 
the thing couched under it, and intended by it. South's Sermons. 

There is all this, and more, that lies naturally couched under 
this allegory. L' Eftrange, Fable 3. 

The true notion of the inftitution being loft, the tradition 
of the deluge, which was couched under it, was thereupon at 
length fufpended and loft. Woodward's Natural Hifory. 

6. To lay clofe to another. 

And over all, with brazen feales was arm’d, 

Like plated coat of fteel, fo couched near, 

Thai: nought might pierce. Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. ir. 

7. To fix the fpear in the reft ; in the pofture of attack. 

The knight ’gan fairly couch his fteady fpear, 

And fiercely ran at him with rigorous might. Fairy Queen, 

Before each van 

Prick forth the aery knights, and couch their fpears, 

’Till thickeft legions clofe. Milton's Paradife Lf , b. \\. 
The former wav’d in air 

His flaming fword, iEneas couch'd his fpear. Dryden' s JEn. 

S. To deprefs the film that overheads the pupil of the eye. 
This is improperly called couching the eye , for couching the 
cataract: with equal impropriety they fometimes fpeak of 

couching the patient. 

Some artift, whofe nice hand 
Couches the cataradls, and clears his eyes. 

And all at once a flood of glorious light 
Comes rufhing on his eyes. Dennis. 

Whether the cataraft be wafted by being feparated from its 
veflels, I have never known pofltively, by difl'ecting one that 
had been couched. oarp. 

Couch, n.f [from the verb.] 

] A feat of repofe, on which it is common to lye down 
d relied. 

So Satan fell ; and ftraight a firy globe 
Of angels on full fail of wing flew nigh, 

Who on their plumy vans receiv’d him foft, 

From his uneafy ftation, and upbore ^ 

As on a floating couch through the blithe air. Milt. Pa> . Reg. 

To loll on couches , rich with citron fteds. 

And lay their guilty limbs in Tyrian beds. Dryd. J irg. Geo. 

2. Abed; a place of repofe. 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for luxury and damned inceft. Shakefp. Hamle . 

Dire was the tolling ! deep the groans ! delpair 
Tended the Tick, bufleft from couch to couch. Milt. Fa. Lojt. 

This gentle knight, infpir’d by jolly May, 

Forfook his early couch at early day. _ Dryden s Fables. 

O, ye immortal pow’rs that guard the jult. 

Watch round his couch , and foften lyis repofe. t ij • a o. 

~ A laver, or ftratum. , . , f 

J ’ This heap is called by maltfters a couch, or bed of raw 
, 1 J Mortimer's Husbandry. 

malt. 


COY 


Couch ant. adj. [ couchant , Fr.] Lying down; fquattincr. 

If a lion were the proper coat of Judah, yet were it not 
probably a lion rampant, but rather couchant or dormant. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours , b. v. c . 1 0 

As a tiger, who by chance hath fpy’d. 

In fome purlieu, two gentle fawns at play. 

Strait couches clofe ; then riling, changes oft 

His couchant watch. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. iv. /. 40 ? 

COVCHEE. n.f. [French.] Bedtime; the time of vifitin^ late 
at night. 0 

None of her fylvan fubjedfs made their court; 

Levees and couchces pafs’d without refort. Dryden 

Co'ucher. n. J. [from couch.'] He that couches or deprtfles 
cataracts. 

Cc/ucHFii llo w. 7 i. f. [couch and fellow.] Bedfellow; com- 
panion. 

I have grated upon my good friends for three reprieves for 
you, and your couch fellow, Nim ; or elfe you had looked 
through the grate like a geminy of baboons. Shakefpeare. 
Co'uchgrass. n.f. A weed. 

The couchgrafs, for the firft year, infenflbly robs mod 
plants in fandy grounds apt to graze. Mortimer's Flusbandn. 
COVE, n.f 

1. A fmall creek or bay. 

2. A fhelter ; a cover. 

COVENANT, n. f. [convcnant, Fr. convention , Latin.] 

1 . A contract ; a ftipulation. 

He makes a covenant never to deftroy 
The earth again by flood ; nor let the fea 
Surpafs his bounds. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. xi. /. 892. 

The Englifh make the ocean their abode, 

Whofe ready fails with ev’ry wind can fly. 

And make a cov' riant with th’ unconftant fky. Waller. 

2. An agreement on certain terms ; a compact. 

A covenant is a mutual compact, as we now conflder it, be- 
twixt God and man ; confiding of mercies on God’s part, 
made over to man, and of conditions on man’s part, required 
by God. Hammond' s Pratt . Catecb. 

Some men live as if they had made a covenant with hell : 
let divines, fathers, friends fay what they will, they flop their 
ears againft them. L' Ef range. 

3. A writing containing the terms of agreement. 

I fhall but lend my diamond ’till your return ; let there be 
covenants drawn between us. Shakefpeare' s Cymbcline. 

To CoVenant. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To bargain; to ftipulate. 

His lord ufed commonly fo to covenant with him, which if 
at any time the tenant difliked, he might freely depart at his 
pleafure. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

It had been covenanted between him and the king of Eng- 
land, that neither of them ftiould treat of peace or truce with 
the French king. Hayward on Edward VI. 

By words men come to know one another’s minds ; by 
thefe they covenant and confederate. Souths Sermons. 

Jupiter covenanted with him, that it fhould be hot or cold, 
wet or dry, calm or windy, as the tenant fhould diredl. L Ef. 

2. To agree with another on certain terms: with for. 

They covenanted with him for thirty pieces of filver. Mot. 

Pointing to a heap of fand. 

For ev’ry grain to live a year demand ; 

But, ah ! unmindful of th’ effedt of time, j 

Forgot to covenant for youth and prime. Garth s Ovid. 

Covenanted, n.f [from covenant.] A party to a covenant; 

a ftipulator; a bargainer. „ 

Both of them were refpedlive rites of their admiflion in 0 
the feveral covenants, and the covenantees become thereby en- 
titled to the refpe&ive privileges. Ayliffe s Par ergon. 

Covena'nter. n.f. [from covenant.] One who takes a cove- 
nant. A word introduced in the civil wars. 

The covenanters fhall have no more aflurance of mutual 
afliftance each from other, after the taking of the covenant, 
than they had before. Oxford Reafons agcunjl the Covenant. 

Co'venous. adj. [from covin.] Fraudulent; colluflve; trickiin. 
I wifh fome means deviled for the reftramt of thefe inor- 
dinate and covenotis leafes of lands, holden in chief, or urn 
dreds or thoufands of years. ^ Bacon's Of. of Alienation. 

To COVER. v. a. [couvrir, French ] 

1. To overfpread any thing with fomething elfe. 

The paftures are cloathed with flocks, the valleys alio are 

covered over with corn. * J‘ xv \ 1 ft 

A man ought not to cover his head. 1G0r. x1. 7- 

Go to thy fellows, bid them cover the taolc, lerve in 
meat, and we will come in to dinner. Shak. Merer, of enu 

2. To conceal under fomething laid over. 

Or lead me to fome folitary place. 

And cover my retreat from human race. Dryd. "mg- 

3. To hide by fuperficial appearances. 

4. To overwhelm ; to bury. * OIT . p 

Raillery and wit ferve only to aver nonfenfe with Om> 
when reafon has firft proved it to be mere nonfenfe. •• 

5. To fhelter ; to conceal from harm. 

Charity 


cov 

Charity fhall cover the multitude of fins. 


cov 


I Pet. iv. 8. 
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voRes • that their fongs begin a little before breeding-ume, 
Ind end a little after; That whilft the hen is coroenng her eggs 
the male generally takes his Hand upon a neighbouring bough 
within her hearing, and by that means amufes and divert her 
with his fongs during the v/hole time of her iitting. Add. S I e<*. . 

7. To copulate with a female. . f 

£ To wear the hat, or garment of the head, as a mark of 

^^at'kink had conferred the honour of grandee upon him, 
which was of no other advantage or bonification to him, than 
to be covered in the prefence of that king. Dryd. Dedicat. /£». 
CoVer. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Any thins: that is laid over another. 

The fecundine is but a general cover, not fhaped according 
to the parts, but the fkin is fhaped according to the parts. 

Bacon s Natural Hifory, N .732. 
The fountains could be ftrengthened no other way than by 
making a ftrong cover or arch over them. Burnet s Theory. 

Orefles’ bulky rage, 

Unfatisfy’d with margins clofely writ, 

Foams o’er the covers, and not finifh’d yet. Dryd. juv. oat. 
With your hand, or any other cover, you flop the veffel, 
fo as wholly to exclude the air. Ray on the Creation. 

2. A concealment ; a fereen ; a veil ; a fuperficial appearance, 

under which fomething is hidden. 

The truth and reafon of things may be artificially and ef- 
fetSrually infinuated, under the cover either of a real faeft, 01 
of a fuppofed one. LEfiange. 

As the fpleen has great inconveniences, fo the pietence oi 
it is a hand fome cover for imperfections. Colder on the Spleen. 

3. Shelter ; defence. 

In the mean time, by being compelled to lodge in the field, 
which grew now to be very cold, whilft his army was under 
cover, they might be forced to retire. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Cover -shame, n.f. [ cover and fame.] Some appearance 
ufed to conceal infamy. 

Does he put on holy garments for a cover- fame of lewd- 
nefs ? Dryden' s Spanift Fryar. 

Cohering, n.f [from cover.] Drefs; vefture; any thing 
fpread over another. 

7'he women took and fpread a covering over the well’s 
mouth. 2 Sam. xvii. 19. 

Bring fome covering for this naked foul. 

Whom I’ll intreat to lead me. Shakefpeare' s King Leaf. 
Sometimes providence cafts things fo, that truth and intereft 
lie the fame way ; and when it is wrapt up in this covering , 
men can be content to follow it. South. 

Then from the floor he rais’d a royal bed. 

With copyings of Sidonian purple fpread. Dryden' s Fables. 
Co'verlet. n. f [ couvrelitt , French.] The outermoft of the 
bedcloaths ; that under which all the reft are concealed. 

Lay her in lillies and in violets. 

And filken curtains over her difplay, 

And odour’d flheets, and arras coverlets. Spenfer's Epithal. 
With filken curtains and gold coverlets. 

Therein to fhrowd her fumptuous Bellamoure. Fairy Queen. 

T his done, the hoft produc’d the genial bed. 

Which with no coftly coverlet they fpread. Dryden' s Fables. 
The difficulties I was in, for want of a houfe and bed, 
being forced to lie on the ground, wrapt up in my coverlet. 

Gulliver's Travejs. 

CoVert. n.f. [from cover, convert, French.] 

1 . A fhelter ; a defence. 

Let mine outcafls dwell with thee, Moab ; be thou a covert 
to them from the face of the fpoiler. Jfaiah , xvi. 4. 

There (hall be a tabernacle for a fhadow in the day-time 
from the heat, and for a place of refuge, and for a covert from 
ftorm and rain. Jf J v> 5. 

7 hey are by fudden alarm, or watch-word, to be called out 
to their military motions, under fky or covert , according to 
the feafon, as was the Roman wont. Milton on Education. 
It was the hour of night, when thus the Son 
Commun’d in filent walk, then laid him down 
Under the hofpitable covert nigh 

Of trees thick interwoven. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. ii. 
Now have a care your carnations catch not too much wet, 
therefore retire them to covert. Evelyns Kalendar \ 

2. A thicket, or hiding place. 

Tow’rds him I made ; but he was ’ware of me. 

And ftole into the covert of the wood. Shakcf. Rom . and lid. 
I fhall be your faithful guide, 

7 h rough this gloomy covert wide. Milton. 

^ I hence to the coverts, and the confcious or 0 ves, 

1 he feenes of his paft triumphs and his loves. ' Denham. 

Deep into fome thick covert would I run, 

Impenetrable to the ftars or fun. Dryden' s State of Innocence. 

1 he deer is lodg'd; I’ve track’d her to her covert ; 

Be fure ye mind the word ; and when I give it, 

Ruin in at once, and feize upon your prey. Addif Cato . 

" 1 
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Co'verT; adj. [convert, French.] 

Zei fide TgVen, to plant a ^ alley, 

upon carpenter’s work, about twelve foot in height, by wl ie 
vou may 2-0 in {hade into the garden. Bacon, tf ay 4, - 

} 7'he^bx is a bcaft alfo very prejudicial to the hufbandman* 
efpecially in places that are near foreft-woods and cove?. 
laces 7 ^ Mortimer's Husbandry . 

P aCC Together let us beat this ample field. 

Try what the open, what the covert yield. Pope s Efay > 

Secret; hidden; private; infidipus. 

And let us prefently go fit in council. 

How covert matters may be beft diiclos d, r . 

And open perils fureft anfwered. Shakefp. juhus C.tjai . 

By what beft way. 

Whether of open war, or covert guile. 

We now debate. Milton' s Paradife Loft, b. 11. I- if 

Co'vert. adj. [ convert , French.] The ftatc of a uoma.i c ^ 
tered by marriage under her hufband ; as covert baron, feme 

covert. , . , . 

Inftead of her being under covert baron, to be under covert 

feme myfelf; to have my body difabled, and mv heaft foi- 
t j£ e£ j Dryden s Spamfj Fryar. 

Covert-way. n. ft [from covert and way. ] • 

It is, in fortification, a fpace of ground level wit.i the field, 
on the edge of the ditch, three or four fathom broad, ranging 
quite round the half moons, or other works toward the coun- 
try. One of the greateft difficulties in a fiege is to make a 
lodgment on the covert-way , becaufe ufiially the befieged pal- 
lifade it along the middle, and undermine it on all fides. It 
is fometimes called the corridor, and fometimes the counter- 
fcarp, becaufe it is on the edge of the fcarp. _ Harris. 

CoVerti.y. adv. [from covert.] Secretly; clofely; in private; 
with privacy. 

Yet ft ill Aragnol (fo his foe was bight) 

Lay lurking:, covertly him to furprife. Spenfer's Muicpctmcs. 

How can’ft thou crofs this marriage ? 

— Not honeftly, my lord ; but fo covertly , that no dilho- 
nefty fhall appear in me. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

Amongft the poets, Perfius covertly ftrikes at Nero ; fome 
of whofe verfes he recites with fcorn and indignation. Dryden. 

CoVertness. n.f [from covert.] Secrecy; privacy. DttPU 

Co'verture. n. f. [from covert.] 

1. Shelter; defence; not expofure. 

It maybe it is rather the (hade, or other coverture, that tliejf 
take liking in, than the virtue of the herb. Bacon's Nat. Hijt. 

He faw his guileful a£t 
By Eve, though all unweetin^, feconded 
Upon her hufband; faw their fhame that fought 
Vain covertures. Milton' s Paradife Lof, b. x. A 337* 

7 'he winds being fo fierce, and the weather fo fevere, as 
not to fuffer any thing to profper or thrive beyond the height 
of a fhrub, in any of all thofe iflands, unlefs it be protected 
by walls ; as in gardens, or other like coverture. Woodwards 

2. In law. 

The eftate and condition of a married woman, who, by 
the laws of our realm, is i n pot e fate viri, and therefore dil- 
abled to contradl with any, to the prejudice of herfelf or her 
hufband, without his allowance or confirmation. Cczuel. 

The infancy of king Edward VI. and the coverture of queen 
Marv, did, in difable them to accomplifli the conqueft of 
Ireland. Davies on Ireland . 

To COVET, v. a. [convoiter, French.] 

1. To defire inordinately; to defire beyond due bounds. 

If it be a fin to covet honour, 

I am the moft offending man alive. Shakefpeare' s Henry V„- 

I am yet 

LTnknown to woman, never was forfworn. 

Scarcely have coveted what was mine own, 

At no time broke my faith. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

O father ! can it be that fouls fublime," 

Return to vifit our terreftrial clime ? 

And that the gen’rous mind, releas’d by death. 

Can covet lazy limbs and mortal breath l Dryden' s dEn. 

2. To defire earneftly. 

But covet earneftly the heft gifts. t Cor. xii. 

To Co'vet. v. n. To have a ftrong defire. 

The love of money is the root of all evil, which while 
fome coveted after , they have erred from the faith. 1 Tim. vi. 

CoDetable. adj. [from covet.] To be wifhed for; to be 
coveted. 

CoVetise. [convoitife, French.] Avarice ; co veto ulh el's 
of money. 

Moft wretched wight, whom nothing might fuflice 
Whofe greedy luft did lack in greateft ftore° 

Whofe need had end, but no end covetije. Fairy Queen b. i. 

Co'vetous. adj . [ convoiteux , French.] 


Inordinately deflrous. 

While cumber’d with my dropping cloaths I lay. 

The cruel nation 5 covetous of pfey^ 

Sign’d with my blood the unhofpitable coaft. Dryden s Mn. 
inordinately eager ot money; avaricious. 
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An heart they have exercifed with covetous pra&ices. 

txt, . 2 Pet. ii. 1 4 '. 

hat he cannot help in his nature, you muftnot account a 

vice in him : \ ou mult in no ways fay he is covetous . Shakefp. 

never (o much probability hang on one fide of a covetous 
man’s reafoning, and money on the other, it is eafv to fore- 
fee which will outweigh. ' Locke. 

3. Defirous ; eager : in a good fenfe. 

Sheba was never 

More covetous of wifdom and fair virtue, 

Than this fair foul fhall be. Shakefpeare' s Henry VIII. 

He that is envious or angry at a virtue that is not his own, 
at the perfection or excellency of his neighbour, is not covet- 
ous of the virtue, but of its reward and reputation, and then 
^ his intentions are polluted. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

Co'vetously. adv. [from covetous.'] Avariciously ; eagerly. 

If he care not for’t, he will fupply us eafily ; if he covetoufly' 
referve it, how fhall’s get it? Shakefpeare. 

Covetousness, n.f. [from covetous.] Avarice; inordinate 
defire of money ; eagernefs of gain. 

When workmen Strive to do better than well, 

.They do confound their fkill in covetoifnefs. Shake/. K. John . 

He that takes pains to ferve the ends of covetoifnefs , or 
minillers to another’s luSt, or keeps a Shop of impurities or 
intemperance, is idle in the worft lenfe. Taylor' s Holy Living. 

Covetoufnefs debafeth a man’s fpirit, and finks it into the 
^ earth. Tillotfon. 

Co vey, n. f. \couvee , French.] 

J. A hatch ; an old bird with her young ones. 

2. A number of birds together. 

A flight of wafps and covey of partridges went to a farmer, 
and begged a fup of him to quench their thirSt. L'EJlrange. 

A covey of patridges fpringing in our front, put our infantry 
in diforder. AddiJ'on's Freeholder , N°. 3. 

There would be no walking in a Shady wood without 
fpringing a covey of toaSts. AddiJ'on's Guardian , N°. 1 12. 
COUGH, n.f [a uch, Dutch.] A convulfion of the lungs, 
vellicated by feme Sharp ferofity. It is pronounced caff. 

In consumptions of the lungs, when nature cannot expel 
the cough, men fall into fluxes of the belly, and then they 
die. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N°. 63. 

For his dear fake long refllefs nights you bore. 

While rattling coughs his heaving veSTels tore. Smith . 

To Cough, v. n. [ kuchen, Dutch.] To have the lungs con- 
vulfed ; to make a noife in endeavouring to evacuate the pec- 
cant matter from’ the lungs. 

Thou didSl drink 

The Stale of horfes, and the gilded puddle 

Which beafts would cough at. Shakefp. Anth. and Cleopatra. 

Thou haSt quarrelled with a man for coughing in the Street, 
becaufe he hath wakened thy dog that hath lain afleep in the 
fun. Shakefpeare' s Romeo and Juliet. 

The firSt problem enquireth why a man doth coughy but not 
an ox or cow ; whereas the contrary is often obferved. Brown. 

If any humour be difeharged upon the lungs, they have a 
faculty of clearing themfelves, and calling it up by coughing. 

Ray on the Creation. 

7 here are who to my perfon pay their court, 

I cough like Horace, and though lean, am Short. Pope's Ep . 
To Cough, v. a. To eje£t by a cough ; to expe&orate. 

If the matter be to be difeharged by expectoration, it muSl 
firSt pafs into the fubStance of the lungs then into the a fp era 
artcria, or weafand, and from thence be coughed up, and fpit 
out by the mouth. knifeman's Surgery. 

Co'ugher. n.f. [from cough.] One that coughs. Difi. 

Co'vin. 1 n. f A deceitful agreement between two or more, 
Co' VINE. 5 to the hurt of another. Cowel. 

Co'ving. n. f. [from cove.] A term in building, ufed of houfes 
that projeCt over the ground-plot and the turned projeCture 
arched with timber, lathed and plaiStercd. Harris. 

Could, [the imperfect preterite of can. See Can.] Was 
able to ; had power to. 

And if I have done well, and as is Sitting the Story, it is 
that which I defired ; but if Slenderly and meanly, it is that 
which I could attain unto. 2, Mac. xv. 38. 

What if he did not all the ill he could ? 

Am I oblig’d by that t’ aSTilt his rapines, 

And to maintain his murders ? Dry den s Spanijh Fryar. 

Co'ulter. n.f. [ culter , Latin.) The Sharp iron of the plow 
which cuts the earth, perpendicular to the Share. 

The Ifraelites went down to Sharpen every man his Share, 
and his coulter y and his ax, and his mattock. 1 ha. xiii. 20. 

Literature is the grindstone to Sharpen the coulter to whet 
their natural faculties. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

The plough for Stiff clays is long and broad, and the coulter 
long, and very little bending, with a very large wing. Adortim. 
CO'UNCIL. n.f. [ concilium , Latin] 

1. An aflembly of perfons met together in confultation. 

The chief prieSts, and all the council > fought falfe witnefs. 

Ad at. xxv i. 99. 

In histories compofed by politicians, they are for drawing 
up a perpetual fcheme of caufes and events, and piefeiving a 
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conlknt correfpondence between the camp and the am,;- 

ta A We ’ „ „ Mdifm’s S}eaator. N» f „ 

2. All afiembly of divines to deliberate upon religion ' ’ 

Some borrow all their religion from the fathers of the 
Chi 1 than church, or from their fynods or councils. Watt 

3. Perions called together to be confulted on any occafion or 

to give advice. J 

They being thus aSTembled, are more properly a council to 
the king, the great council of the kingdom, to advife his ma- 
jetty in thofe things of weight and difficulty, which concern 
both the king and people, than a court. Bacon's Adv. toViUicrs. 

4. I he body of privy counfellors. 

Without the knowledge 
Either of king or councily you made bold 
7 o carry into h landers the great Seal. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
Council-board, n.f [ council and board.] Council-table - 
table where matters of State are deliberated. 

He hath commanded, 

To-morrow morning to the council-board , 

He be convened. Shakefpeare ' s Henry VIII. 

v When Ship-money was tranfa&ed at the council-board ', they 
looked upon it as a work of that power they were obliged to 

tru ^ : * _ Clarendon. 

And Pallas, if She broke the laws, 

MuSl yield her foe the Stronger caufe ; 

A Shame to one fo much ador’d 

For wifdom at Jove’s council-board. Swift 

COUNSEL. n. f \confdium, Latin.] 

1. Advice; direction. 

Let me give thee counfely that thou mayeSl fave thine own 
Hfe. j Kings , i. 12. 

There is as much difference between the counfel that a friend 
giveth, and that a man giveth himfelf, as there is between 
the counfel of a friend and of a flatterer. Bacon , Effay 28. 

The befl counjel he could give him was, to go to his parlia- 
ment. Clarendon, b. viii. 

2. Confultation ; interchange of opinions. 

They that lay wait for my foul, take counfel together. 

PJ'ahn lxxi. 10. 

I hold as little counfel with weak fear 
As you, or any Scot that lives. Shakefpeare' s Henry IV. 

3. Deliberation ; examination of confequences. 

They all confefs therefore, in the working of that SirSl 
caufe, that counjel is ufed, reafon followed, and a way ob- 
ferved. Hooker y b. i. Jeft. 2. 

4. Prudence; art; machination. 

O how comely is the wifdom of old men, and understand- 
ing and counfel to men of honour. Ecclus. xxv. 

There is no wifdom, nor understanding, nor counfel againSt 
the Lord. Brov. xxi. 30. 

5. Secrecy; the fecrets intruded in confulting. 

The players cannot keep counfel ; they’ll tell all. Shakefpeare : 

6. Scheme; purpofe; defign. 

The counfel of the Lord Standeth for ever, the thoughts of 
his heart to all generations; Pjal. xxxiii. 1 1. 

The Lord will bring to light the hidden things of darknefs, 
and will make manifefl the counfels of the heart. 1 Cor. iv. 5. 

7. T'hofe that plead a caufe ; the counfellors. This feems only 
an abbreviature ufiial in converfation. 

Your hand, a covenant ; we will have thefe things fet down 
by lawful counfel. Shakefpeare' s Cymbelir.e. 

For the advocates and counfel that plead, patience and gra- 
vity of learning is an eSTential part of juftice; and an over- 
fpeaking judge is no well tuned cymbal. Bacony EJfay 57. 

What fays my counfel learned in the law? Pope. 

To Co'unsel. v. a. [ conjilior , Latin.] 

1. To give advice or counfel to any perfon. 

But fay, Lucetta, now we are alone, 

Would’Sl thou then counfel me to fall in love ? Shakefpeare. 

Truth Shall nurfe her; 

Holy and heav’nly thoughts Still counfel her. Shak. HenNI II. 
Ill fortune never cruShed that man whom good fortune de- 
ceived not ; I therefore have couvjelled my friends never to trull 
to her fairer fide, though She feemed to make peace with, 
them. Ben. Johnfon's Difcoveries. 

He fupports my povertv with his wealth, and I counfel an! 
intlru£t him with my learning and experience. Taylor. 

2. To advife any thing. 

The lefs had been our Shame, 

The lefs his counjell'd crime which brands the Grecian 

. name. . Dryden s Fables. 

Co'unsell able. adj. [from counfel ] Willing to receive and 
follow the advice or opinions of others. ? t , 

Vervfew men of fo great parts were more counfell aide t-jan 
he; fo that he would Seldom be in danger of great errours, a 
he would communicate his own thoughts to difquifition. C eu 

Counsellor, n.f. [from counfel.] 

1. One that gives advice. 

His mother was his counfellor to do wickedly. 2 Che. xxn. f 
She would be a counfe'lor of good things, and a conuort in 
cares. Wifi, vih* 9 * 

_ Death 
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Death of thy foul ! Thofe linen cheeks of thine 
Are counfellors to fear. Shokeftean s Macbetn. 

2. Confidant ; bofom friend. , , 

In Such green palaces the firSt kings reign d, 

Slept in their Shades, and angels entertain’d ; 

With fuch old counfellors they did advife, 

And by frequenting facred groves grew wife. <* jj 

3. One whofe province is to deliberate and advife upon publick 

affairs. . 

You are a counjellor. 

And by that virtue no man dare accute you. Shak. H . 

Of counfellors there are two forts : the firSt, confiharn natty 
as I may term them ; fuch are the prince of Wales, and others 
of the king’s fons : but the ordinary fort of counfellors are iudi 
as the king, out of a due confideration of their worth and 
abilities, and, withal, of their fidelity to his perfon and to his 
crown, calleth to be of council with him, in his ordinary 
government. . Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

4. One that is confulted in a cafe of law ; a lawyer. 
Co'unsellorship. n.f [from counfellor.] The office or polt 

of a privy counfellor. 

Of the great offices and officers of the kingdom, the 
moll part a & re fuch as cannot well be fevered from the coun- 
fellor Jhip. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

To COUNT, v. a. [ compter , Fr. computarey Latin.] 

1. To number ; to tell. 

Here through this grate I can count every one. 

And view the Frenchmen. Shakefpeare' s Henry VI. p. i. 

The vicious count their years; virtuous, their a< 7 s. Johnf 
For the preferments of the world, he that would reckon up 
all the accidents that they depend upon, may as well under- 
take to count the fands, or to Sum up infinity. South's Sermons. 
When men in ficknefs ling’ring lie, 

They count the tedious hours by months and years. Dryden. 

Argos now rejoice, for Thebes lies low ; 

Thy Slaughter’d fons now fmile, and think they won, 

When they can count more Theban ghofls than theirs. Dryd. 

2. 7 o p referve a reckoning. 

Some people in America counted their years by the coming 
of certain birds amongfl them at their certain feafons, and 
leaving them at others. Locke. 

3. To reckon ; to place to an account. 

He believed in the Lord, and he counted it to him for 
righteoufnefs. Gen. xv. 6. 

Not barely the plowman’s pains is to be counted into the 
bread we eat ; the labour of thofe who broke the oxen, muSl 
all be charged on the account of labour. Locke. 

4. 7 'o eSteem ; to account ; to reckon ; to confider as having a 
certain character, whether good or evil. 

When once it comprehendeth any thing above this, as the 
differences of time, affirmations, negations, and contradic- 
tions in fpeech, we then count it to have fome ufe of natural 
reafon. Hooker , b. i. fett. 6. 

Count not thine handmaid for a daughter of Belial. 1 Sam. i. 

Nor fhall I count it heinous to enjoy 
The publick marks of honour and reward 
Conferr’d upon me. Milton's AgoniJl. 1. 99 t . 

You would not wiSh to count this man a foe ! 

In friendship, and in hatred, obftinate. Philips's Briton. 

5. 7 'o impute to ; to charge to. 

All th’ impossibilities, which poets 
Count to extravagance of loofe deferiptien. 

Shall looner be. Rowe's Ambitious Step-mother. 

To Count, v. n. To found an account or fcheme: with upon. 

I think it a great errour to count upon the genius of a nation 
as a Standing argument in all ages. Swift . 

Count, n.f. [ compte , French; computus , Latin.] 

1. Number. 

1 hat we up to your palaces may mount, 

Of bleffed faints for to increafe the count. Spenfer's Epithal. 

By my county 

I was your mother much upon thefe years. Sh. Ro . and Jul. 

2. Reckoning. J 

Since I faw you laSl, 

There is a change upon you. 

* — — — W ell, I know not 

What counts hard fortune calls upon my face. Shakefpeare. 

Count, n.f. [ comte, Fr. comes, Latin.] A title of foreign 
nobility; an earl. 

untable, adj. [from count.] That which maybe num- 

Pforl J 
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I he evils which you defire to be recounted are very many, 
and almoft countable with thofe which were hidden in the 

CO'VnTFnTnpu r r Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

u Jr. N } ^N ANCE. n. f [contenance, trench.] 

1. I he form of the face; the fyftem of the features. 

bo Ipake our fire, and by his count' nance feem’d 

Entering on Studious thoughts abStrufe. Milton sParacl. Lojl. 

i ° whom, with count' nance calm, and foul fedate, 

I bus Turuus, n 1 > 

2. Air; look. Dryden s Mn. 
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Well, Suffolk, yet thou Shalt not fee me bhifh. 

Nor change my countenance for this arreSt : yj. 

A heart unfpotted is not eafily daunted. Snakefp. - 

3. Calmnefs of look; compofure of face 

She Smil’d fevere ; nor with a troubled looJc, 

Or trembling hand, the fun’ral prefent took ; ^ 

Ev’n kept her count'nance , when the lid remov d, 

Difdos’d the heart unfortunately lov’d. Dryden s FM* . 
The two maxims of any great man at couit aie, 
keep his countenance, and never to keep n is w 01 . lWIj 

a. Confidence of mien ; alpect of afiurance. _ , 

The night beginning to perfuade fome retiring place, t 
gentlewoman, even out of countenance before She began h .1 
fpeech, invited me to lodge that night with her father. Sidney. 
We will not make your countenance to tall by the anlwi 

ye fhall receive. nuutn + 

Their beft friends were out of countenance, becauie tnc> 
found that the imputations, which their enemies had laid upon 
them, were well grounded. Clarendon, - vm - 

Your examples will meet it at every turn, and put it out ox 
countenance in every place; even in private corners it wi oon 

lofe confidence. . . , ?^ S 

If the outward profeffion of religion and virtue were once 

in pra&ice and countenance at court, a good treatment of the 
clergy would be the neceilary coniequcnce. injt. 

If thofe preachers would look about, they woutd find one 
part of their congregation out of countenance , and the other 

afleep. £ Swi P- 

It is a kind of ill manners to offer objections to a fine wo- 
man, and a. man would be out of countenance that Should gain 
the Superiority in fuch a conteft : a coquette logician may be 
rallied, but not contradicted. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 32. 

It puts the learned in countenance , and gives them a place 
among the faShionable part of mankind. Addijon s Freeholder » 

5. AffeCtion or ill-will, as it appears upon the face. 

Yet the Stout fairy, mongfl the middeil crowd. 

Thought all their glory vain in knightly view, 

And that great princefs too, exceeding prou*l. 

That to Strange knight no better countenance allow'd. Fa. £>. 

The king hath on him fuch a countenance , •. . 

As he had loll fome province, and a region 

Lov’d, as he loves himfelf. Shakejj care' s Winter's Tale . 

6. Patronage ; appearance of favour ; appearance on any fide ; 
Support. 

The church of Chrifl, which held that profeffion which had 
not the publick allowance and countenance of authority, could 
not fo long ufe the exercife of Christian religion but in pri- 
vate. Hooker , b. v. fcFt. x 1 . 

His majeSty maintained an army here, to give Strength and 
countenance to the civil magistrate. Davies on Ireland • 

Now then, we’ll ufe 

His countenance for the battle ; which being done. 

Let her who would be rid of him, devife 
His fpeedy taking off. Shakefpeare' s King Lear . 

This is the magistrate’s peculiar province, to give countenance 
to piety and virtue, and to rebuke vice and profanenefs. Atterb . 

7. Superficial appearance; Show; refemblance. 

7 ’he eledion being done, he made countenance of great dif- 
content thereat. Afcham's Schoolmajler. 

Oh, you bleffed ministers above ! 

Keep me in patience, and with ripen’d time 

Unfold the evil, which is here wrapt up 

In countenance. Shakefpeare' s Meafure for Ad ea fire. 

Bianca’s love 

Made me exchange my State with Tranio," 

While he did bear my countenance in the town. Shakefpeare. 
To Countenance, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. Tofupport; to patron i fe ; to vindicate. 

Neither Shalt thou countenance a poor man in his caufe. Exod. 
7 his conceit, though countenanced by learned men, is not 
made out either by experience or reafon. Brozm's Vitlg. Err. 

7 "his national fault of being fo very talkative, looks natural 
and graceful in one that has grey hairs to countenance it. Add if 

2. To make a Shew of. 

Each to thefe ladies love did countenance , 

And to his miStrefs each himfelf Strove to advance. Fat. Spjx. 
3* To aCt Suitably to any thing ; to keep up any appearance, 

Malcolm ! Banquo ! 

As from your graves rife up, and walk like fprights, 

7 ° countenance this horrour. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth . 

4. To encourage; to appear in defence. 

At the firSt defeent on Shore he was not immured with a 
wooden veffel, but he did countenance the landing in his lono-, 

_ h . mt ■ Worn,,. 

to untenancer. n.f [from countenance.] One that coun- 
tenances or fupports another. 

Co'unter. n.f. [from count.] 

1. A falfe piece of money ufed as a means of reckoning. 
Though thele had-pence are to be received as money In 

tne Exchequer, yet in trade they are no better than counters. 

, . Swift s Confderations on Wood's Coin, 

2 . Money in contempt. 
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When Marcus Brutus grows fo covetous, 

T o lock, fuch rafcal counters from his friends, 

Be ready, gods ! with all your thunder-bolts, 

Dafh him to pieces. Shakefpeare' s Julius Ceefar. 

3* 1 he foim on which goods are viewed and money told in a 
mop. 

A fine gaudy minx, that robs our counters every night; and 
then goes out, and fpends it upon our cuckold-makers. Dryden. 

In half-.whipt muflin, needles ufelefs lie ; 

And ftmttle-cocks a-crofs the counter fly : 

Thefe fports warm harmlefs. ' Gays Trivia. 

ometimes you would fee him behind his counter felling 
broad-cloth, fometimes meafuring linen. Arhuth. Hf.ofJ.B. 

Whether thy counter fhine with fums untold, 

And thy wide-grafping hand grows black with gold. Swift. 

4. Counter of a Horfe , is that part of a horfe’s forehand that 
lies between the flhoulder and under the neck. Farrier s Difi. 

CoUnter. adv. [contrc, Fr. contra , Latin.] 

1. Contrary to.; in opposition to. 

Shall we erec! two wills in Gods, and make the will of his 
ptrpofe and intention run counter to the will of his appro- 
bation ? South's Sermons. 

I he profit of the merchant, and the gain of the kingdom, 
ai e fo far from being always parallels, that frequently they run 
counter one to the other. Child's Difcourfe on Trade. 

He thinks it brave, at his firft fetting out, to fignalize him- 
felf in running counter to all the rules of virtue. Locke. 

2. The wrong way. 

How chearfully on the falfe trail they cry, 

Oh, this is counter , you falfe Danifh dogs. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

3. Contrary ways. 

A man whom I cannot deny, may oblige me to ufe perfua- 
fions to another, which, at the fame time I am fpeaking, I 
may wiih may not prevail on him : in this cafe, it is plain, the 
will and the defire run counter. Locke. 

4. This word is often found in compofition, and may be placed 
before any word ufed in a fenfe of oppofition. 

1 hat defign was no fooner known, but others of an oppo- 
fite party were appointed to fet a counter- petition on foot. Clar . 

To Counteract, v. a. £ counter and a£l.] To hinder any 
thing from Its effect by contrary agency. 

In this cafe we can find no principle within him ftrong 
enough to counter aki that principle, and to relieve him. South. 

lo Counterbalance, v. a. [counter and balance . ] To 
weigh again!! ; to a£! again!! with an oppofite weight. 

There was fo much air drawn out of the veffel, that the 
remaining air was not able to counterbalance the mercurial 
cylinder. Boyle. 

Few of Adam’s children are not born with fome biafs, 
which it is the bufinefs of education either to take off, or 
counterbalance. Locke. 

Counterbalance, n.f. [from the verb.] Oppofite weight; 
equivalent power. 

But peaceful kings, o’er martial people fet, 

Each others poize and counterbalance are. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 
Money is the counterbalance to all other things purchafeable 
by it, and lying, as it were, in the oppofite fcale of com- 
merce. ' Locke. 

To CounterbuLf. v. a. [from counter and buff.] To im- 
pell in a direction oppofite to the former impulfe ; to ftrike 
back. 

The giddy Ihip, betwixt the winds and tides. 

Forc’d back and forwards, in a circle rides, 

Stunn’d with the diff’rent blows ; then fhoots amain, 

’Till counterbuff '' d file flops, and fleeps again. Dryden. 

Counterbu'ff. n.f. [counter and buff.'] A blow in a con- 
trary dire&ion ; a fixoke that produces a recoil. 

He at the fecond gave him fuch a counterbuff, that, becaufe 
Phalantus was not to be driven from the faddle, the faddle 
with broken girths was driven from the horfe. Sidney. 

Go, captain Stub, lead on, and Ihow 
What houfe you come of, by the blow 
You give firQuintin, and the cuff 

You Tcape o’ th’ fandbags counterbuff. Ben. Johnfon. 

CounteRCASTER. n.f. [from counter , for a falfe piece of mo- 
ney, and cajler. ] A word of contempt for an arithmetician ; 
a book-keeper ; a cafter of accounts ; a reckoner. 

I, of whom his eyes had feen the proof 
At Rhodes, at Cyprus, mu!! be let and calm’d 
By debtor and creditor, this countercajler. Shakefp. Othello. 

CoUntercha^ce. 7 i. f [counter and change .] Exchange; 
reciprocation. 

She, like harmlefs lightning, throws her eye 
On him, her brothers, me, her matter, hitting 
Each object with a joy. The counter change 
Is fev’rally in all. Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 

To Co'unterchange. v. a. To give and receive. 

CounterchaLm. n.f [counter and charm.] That by which 
a charm is diffolved ; that which has the power of deftroying 
the effects of a charm. 

Now touch’d by countercharms they change again, 

And Hand majeftick, and recall’d to men. Pope s Odyffey. 
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I o Countercha'rm. v. a. [from counter and qharm ] T 
deftroy the effe& of an enchantment. 

Like a fpell it was to keep us invulnerable, and fo counter 
charm all our crimes, that they fhould only be adive to D W " 
not hurt us. n„._„ e ’ 

lo Countercheck, v. a. [counter and check. ] To od 
pofe ; to ftop with fudden oppofition. 

Countercheck, n.f. [from the verb.] Stop; rebuke. 

If again I faid his beard was not well cut, he would fay I 
lye : this is called the countercheck quarrelfome. Shakefpeare 
To CounterdraV. v. a. [from counter and draw.] ty'itli 
painters, to copy a defign or painting by means of a fine linen 
cloth, an oiled paper, or other transparent matter, whereon 
the ftrokes appearing through are traced with a pencil. Chamk. 
CountereLidence. n.f [counter mi evidence.] Teftiinony 
by which the depofition of fome former witnefs is oppofed. 

Senfe itfelf detects its more palpable deceits by a counter- 
evidence, and the more ordinary impoftures feldom outlive the 
fir!! experiments. G/anvi lie's Scepf c. ic. 

We have little reafon to queftion his teftimony in this 
point, feeing it is backed by others of good credit, and all 
becaufe there is no counter evidence, nor any witnefs that appears 
again!! it. Burnet's Theory of the Earth 

To COUNTERFEIT, v. a. [contrefaire, French.] 

1. To copy with an intent to pafs the copy for an original ; to 
forge. 

What art thou, 

That counterfeits the perfon of a king ? Shakefp. Henry IV, 
It came into this prieft’s fancy to caufc this lad to counter- 
feit and perfonate the fecond foil of Edward IV. fuppofed to 
be murdered. Bacon's Henry VII. 

There have been fome that could counterfeit the diftance of 
voices, which is a fecondary objed! of hearing, in fuch fort, 
as when they ftand faft by you, you would think the fpeech 
came from afar off in a fearful manner. Bacon's Nat. Hifory. 

Say, lovely dream, where could’tt thou find 
Shadows to counterfeit that face ? Waller. 

It happens, that not one Tingle line or thought is contained 
in this impofture, although it appears that they who counter- 
feited me had heard of the true one. Swift. 

2. To imitate; to copy; to refemble. 

And, Oh, you mortal engines, whofe rude throats 
Th’ immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit , 

Farewel ! Shakefpeare' s Othello. 

0 Eve ! in evil hour thou did’!! give ear 
To that falfe worm, of whomfoever taught 

To counterfeit man’s voice. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. ix. 
To counterfeit , is to put on the likenefs and appearance of 
fome real excellency : Briftol-ftones would not pretend to be 
diamonds, if there never had been diamonds. Fillotfon's Serin. 

Counterfeit, adj. [from the verb.] 

1. That which is made in imitation of another, with intent to 
pafs for the original ; forged ; fidlitious. 

I learn 

Now of my own experience, not by talk. 

How counterfeit a coin they are, who friends 
Bear in their fuperfeription ; in profperous days 
They fwarm, but in adverfe withdraw their head. Milton. 
General obfervations drawn from particulars, are the jewels 
of knowledge, comprehending great ftore in a little room; 
but they are therefore to be made with the greater care and 
caution, left, if we take counterfeit for true, our fhame be the 
greater, when our ftock comes to a fevere ferutiny. Locke. 

2. Deceitful ; hypocritical. 

True friends appear lefs mov’d than counterfeit. Rofcomm. 

CoLnterfeit. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. One who perfonates another; an impoftor. 

1 am no counterfeit ; to die is to be a counterfeit ; for he is 
but the counterfeit of a man, who hath not the life of a man. 

Shakefpeare' s Henry IV. p. i. 
This prieft, being utterly unacquainted with the true perfon, 
according to whofe pattern he fhould fhape his counterfeit , 
yet could think it poftible for him to inftrudt his player, either 
in'gefture or falhions, or in recounting paft matters of his life 
and education, or in fit anfwers to quellions, any ways to come 
near the refemblance of him whom he was to reprefent. Bacon. 

But truft me, child, I’m much inclin’d to fear 
Some counterfeit in this your Jupiter. Addifon sOvid.Metam. 

2. Something made in imitation of another, intended to pafs for 
that which it refembles ; a forgery. 

My father was I know not where. 

When I was ftampt. Some coiner, with his tools, 

Made me a counterfeit ; yet my mother feem’d 
The Dian of that time. Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 

There would be no counterfeits but for the fake of fomething 
that is real ; for though all pretenders feem to be what they 
really are not, yet they pretend to be fomething that really is. 

Fillet foil's Sermons. 

Co'unterfeiter. n f. [from counterfeit.] A forger; one who 
contrives copies to pafs for originals. 

Henry the fecond altered the coin, which was corrupted by 
counterfeiters , to the great good of the commonwealth. Camden. 

1 CoUnterfeitiy. 
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CoUnt ER fElTLY. adv. [from counterfeit.] T aifely ; iici;ti- 

oufly ; with forgery. . , , , 

Since the wifdom of their choice is father to have mv cap 

than my heart, I will pradife the infinuating nod, and be oft 
to them moll counterfeit ly. Shakefpeare s Coriolanu j. 

CounterfeLment. n.f. [counter a i\i ferment.] I'erment 

oppofed to ferment. 

What unnatural motions and counterferments mutt a medly 
of intemperance produce in the body ! W hen I behold a 
fafhionable table, I fancy I fee innumerable diftempers lurking 
in ambufeade among the ditties. Addifon s Spectator, N°. 1 95. 

Counterfeasance, n.f [contrefaifance, trench.] The act 

of counterfeiting; forgery. 

And his man Reynold, with fine counter fefance. 

Supports his credit-and his countenance. Hubberd's Tale. 

Such is the face of fallhood, fuch the fight 
Of foul Dueffa, when her borrow’d light 
Is laid away, and count erf efance known. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

■ CoUnterfqrt. n.f [from counter and fort.] 

Counterforts, buttreffes or fpurs, are pillars ferving to fup- 
port walls or terraffes, lubjedt to bulge, or be thrown down. 

Chambers. 

CountergaUe. n.f [from counter anti gage.] In carpentry, 
a method ufed to meafure the joints by transferring the breadth 
of a mortife to the place where the tenon is to be, in order to 
make them fit each other. Chambers. 

Countergu a'rd. n.f. [from counter and guard.] A fmall 
rampart with parapet and ditch, to cover fome part of the 
body of the place. Military Diff. 

CounterliUht. n.f. [from counter and light.] A window or 
light oppofite to any thing, which makes it appear to a difad- 
vantage. Chambers. 

To Counterma nd, v.a. [contrcmander, French.] 

j f To order the contrary to what was ordered before ; to con- 
tradidl, annul, or repeal a command. 

In Hates notorioufly irreligious, a fecret and irrefiftible 
power countermands their deepeft projects, and fmites their 
policies with fruftration and a curfe. South's Sermons. 

Aviccn countermands letting blood in cholerick bodies, be- 
caufe he efteems the blood a bridle of the gall. Harvey . 

2. To oppofe ; to contradic! the orders of another. 

For us to alter any thing, is to lift up ourfelves again!! God, 
and, as it were, to countermand him. Hooker. 

CountermaUd. n.f. [contrmand, Fr.] Repeal of a former order. 
Have you no countermand for Claudio yet. 

But he mutt die to-morrow ? Shakef. Meafure for Meafure. 

To Counterma'rch. v. n. [ counter and march. ] To 
march backward ; to march in indiredl ways. 

CountermaLch. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Retroceflion ; march backward ; march in a different direc- 
tion from the former. 

How are fuch an infinite number of things placed with fuch 
order in the memory, notwithftanding the tumults, marches, 
and countermarches of the animal fpirits ? Collier on Thought. 

2 . Change of meafures ; alteration of condud!. 

They make him do and undo, go forward and backwards 
by fuch countermarches and retractions, as we do not willingly 
impute to wifdom. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Counterm a'rk. n.f. [from counter and mark.] 

1 • A fecond or third mark put on a bale of goods belonging to 
feveral merchants, that it may not be opened but in the pre- 
fence of them all. 

2. I he mark of the goldfmiths company, to fhew the metal is 
ftandard, added to that of the artificer. 

3. An artificial cavity made in the teeth of horfes, that have out- 
grown their natural mark, to difguife their age. 

4. A mark added to a medal a long time after it is ftruck, by 

which the curious know the feveral changes in value which 
they have undergone. _ ~ Chambers. 

I o Ccunterma'rk. v.a. [counter and mark.] 

A horfe is faid to be countennarked when his corner-teeth 
are artificially made hollow, a falfe mark being made in the 
hollow place, in imitation of the eye of a bean, to conceal the 
horfe’s age. Farrier’s Dili. 

uountermi'ne. n.f [counter and mine.] 

1 * A we ^ or Unk into the ground, from which a o-allery or 
branch runs out under ground, to feck out the enemy’s mine 
and difappoint it. ; Military Didt. 

After this they mined the walls, laid the powder, and 
rammed the mouths ; but the citizens made a countermine, and 
thereinto they poured fuch a plenty of water, that the wet 
powder could not be fired. Hayward 

He thinking himfelf contemned, knowing no countermine 
agamf contempt but terror, began to let nothing pafs, which 
nught bear the colour of a fault, without ttiarp puriifhment. 

due b * * 

3. A flratagem by which any contrivance is defeated. ‘ 

was I’nir tt£r to a trial ol ' (kiU > ihe countermine 

01-y an aft of felf-prefervation. VB/lrmigc, Fab 37 
To Countermine, [from the noun .1 37 ‘ 
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1. To delve a paflage into an enemy’s mine, by which the pew- 
der may evaporate without mifehief. 

2. To counterwork ; to defeat by fecret meafures* 

Thus infallibly it mutt be, if God do not miraculoufly coun 
termine us* and do more for us than we can do againft our- 
felves. 


do agai 

ietves. Decay of Piety. 

Countermo'tion. n.f [counter and motion.'] Contrary mo- 

tion ; oppofition of motion. . 

That rcfittance is a countermotion, 6r equivalent to one, is 
plain by this, that any body which is preffed, mutt needs 
prefs again on the body that prefTes it Digby on the Soul. 

If any of the returning fpirits ftould happen to fall foul 
upon others which are outward bound, thefe countermotions 
would overfet them, or occafion a later arrival. Collier. 

CountermuLe. n.f [contremur, French.] A wail built up 
behind another wall, to fupply its place. . 

The great fliot flying continually through the breach, did 
beat down houfes; but the countermure , new built againft the 
breach, ftanding upon a lower ground, it feldom touched. 

Knollcs's Hifory of the Turks. 

Countern aLur al. adj. [counter and natural.] Contrary to 

nature. . . 

A confumption is a count crnatural hedlick extenuation or the 
body. Harvey on Confutations. 

Counterno'ise. n.f [counter and noife.] A found by which 
any other noife is overpowered. 

They endeavoured, either by a conftant fucceflion of fen- 
fual delights, to charm and lull afleep, or elfe, by a counternoife 
of revel lings and riotous excefl.es, to drown the fofter whifpers 
of their confcience. Calamys Sermons . 

Oountero'pening. n.f. [counter and opening.] An aperture 
or vent on the contrary fide. 

A tent, plugging up the orifice, would make the matter re- 
cur to the part difpofed to receive it, and mark the place for a 
counteropening. Sharp's Surgery . 

CounterpaUe. n.f. [counter and pace.] Contrary meafure ; 
attempts in oppofition to any fcheme. 

When the lea!! counterpaces are made to thefe refolutions, it 
will then be time enough for our malecontents. Swift. 

CoUnterpane. n.f [contrepoint, French.] A coverlet for 
a bed, or any thing elfe woven in fquares. It is fometimes 
written, according to etymology, counterpoint. 

In ivory cotters I have ftufft my crowns ; 

In cyprefs chefts my arras counterpanes. Shakefpeare. 

Counterpart, n.f [counter and part .] The correfpondent 
part ; the part which anfwers to another, as the two papers 
of a contra<tt; the part which fits another, as the key of a 
cipher. 

In fome things the laws of Normandy agreed with the 
laws of England ; fo that they feem to be, as it were, copies 
or counterparts one of another. Hale's Common I.aw of England. 

An old fellow with a young wench, may pafs for a counter- 
part of this fable. L'Ejlrcmge , Fab. 82. 

Oh counterpart 

Of our foft fex ; well are you made our lords : 

So bold, Jo great, fo god-like are you form’d. 

How can you love fo filly things as women? Dryd. K. Arth. 

He is to con fid er the thought of his author, and his words, 
and to find out the counterpart to each in another language. 

Dryden. 

In the difeovery the two different plots look like counter t 

^ parts and copies ol one another. Addifon' s Spectator, N°. 2 67. 

Counterple a. n. f [from counter and plea.] In law, a repli- 
cation : as if a ftranger to the action begun, defire to be ad- 
mitted to fay what he can for the fafeguard of his eftate ; that 
which the demandant allegeth againft this requeft is called a 
counterplea. Qowel 

I o Count erplo't. v.a. [counter and plot. ] To oppofe 
one machination by another ; to obviate art by art. 

Counterplot, n.f [from the verb.] An artifice oppofed 
to an artifice. 

L he wolf here, that had a plot upon the kid, was con- 
founded by a counterplot of the kid’s upon the wolf; and fuch 
a counterplot it was too, as the wolf, with all his fagacity, was 
not able to lmell out. L' Ef range, E'ab. 1 74; 

Counterpoint, n.f. A coverlet woven in fquares, com- 
monly fpoken counter pain. See Counterpane. 

1 o Counterpoise, v. a. [counter and poife.] 

1. I o counterbalance; to be equi-ponderant to ; to a£! againft 
with equal weight. 

Our fpoil we have brought home. 

Do more than counterpoife a full third part 

The charges of the aitkin. Shakefpeare' s Coriolams. 

The foice and the diftance of weights, ccunterpeifme one 
another ought to be reciprocal. Digby on the Soul. 

2. o produce a contrary a£!ion by an equal weight 

, The hea , vinefs of thefe bodies muft be comuerpoifed bv a 
plummet, that may be fattened about the pulley to tire axis. 

'-p> o • 1 , Wilkins's Math. Mceic. 

3. To aft with equal power againft any perfon or caufe. 

eeu,rS? r h T rS ° f Ens ’ ift WlU be able t° bbard and to 
counterp, tfe the reft. on Ireland. 

Counterpoise. 
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Counterpoise, n.f ["from counter and poife.] 

1 . Equiponderance ; equivalence of weight; equal force in the 
oppofite fcale of the balance. 

Take her by the hand. 

And tell her fhe is thine ; to whom I promife 
A counterpoife , if not in thy eflate, 

A balance more replete. Shakefp. All's well that ends well, 
F aliening that to our exaft balance, we put a metalline coun- 
terpoife into the oppofite fcale. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

1 . Fhe date of being placed in the oppofite fcale of the 
balance. 

Th’ Eternal hung forth his golden feales, 

Wherein all things created firlt he weigh’d, 

The pendulous round earth, with balanc’d air 
In counterpoife. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. iv. /. 999; 

3. Equipollence ; equivalence of power. 

'Fhe fecond nobles are a counterpoife to the higher nobility, 
that they grow not too potent. Bacon, Efj'ay 20. 

Their generals, by their credit in the army, were, with the 
magiflrates and other civil officers, a fort of counterpoife to the 
power of the people. Swift on the Diffent. in Athens and Rome. 

CouNTERPohsoN. n. f [counter and poifon.] Antidote; medi- 
cine by which the effefts of poifon are obviated. 

Count crpoi Jons muft be adapted to the caufe ; for example, in 
poifon from lublimate corrofive, and arfenick. Arbuthnot. 

C'ounterpre'ssure. n.f [ counter and prejfure.] Oppofite 
force ; power afting in contrary direftions. 

Does it not all mechanick heads confound. 

That troops of atoms from all parts around. 

Of equal number, and of equal force. 

Should to this fingle point direft their courfe ; 

That fo the counterprejfure ev’ry way, 

Of equal vigour, might their motions flay, > 

And, by a fleady poife, the whole in quiet lay ? Blachn. 3 

Counter pro'ject. n.f [counter and pro] eft.'] Correfpondent 
part of a fcheme. 

A clear reafon why they never fent any forces to Spain, and 
why the obligation not to enter into a treaty of peace with 
France, until that entire monarchy was yielded as a prelimi- 
nary, was (truck out of the counterprojefi by the Dutch. Swift . 

To CounterproVe. v. a. [from counter and prove.] To take 
off a defign in black lead, or red chalk, by paffing it through 
the rolling-prefs with another piece of paper, both being 
moiftened with a fponge. Chambers. 

To COUNTERROT. v. a. [counter and roll. This is now 
generally written as it is fpoken, control .] To preferve the 
power of detecting frauds by a counter account. 

Count erro'lment. n.f. [from countcrrol. J A counter ac- 
count ; controlment. 

This prefent manner of exercifing of this office, hath fo 
many teftimonies, interchangeable warrants, and counter- 
rolments , whereof each, running through the hands, and reft- 
ing in the power of fo many feveral perfons, is fufficient to 
argue and convince all manner of faKhood. Bacon , 

Co'unterscarp. n.f [from counter and fcarp.] In fortifica- 
tion, is that fide of the ditch which is next the camp, or pro- 
perly the talus that fupports the earth of the covert- way ; al- 
though by this term is often underflood the whole covert-way, 
with its parapet and glacis ; and fo it is to be underftood when 
it is faid the enemy lodged themfelves on the counterfcarp. 

Harris. 

To Countersign, v. a. [from counter and fgn.] To fign an 
order or patent of a fuperiour, in quality of fecretary, to ren- 
der the thing more authentick. Thus charters are figned by 
the king, and countcrfigned by a fecretary of (late, or lord 
chancellor. Chambers. 

Cou nterte'nor. n.f. [from counter and tenor.] One of the 
mean or middle parts of mufick ; fo called, as it were, oppo- 
fite to the tenor. Harris. 

I am deaf for two months together: this deafnefs unquali- 
fies me for all company, except a few friends with countertenor 
voices. . Swift. 

Counterti'de. n.f. [counter and tide.] Contrary tide j fluc- 
tuations of the water. 

Such were our countertides at land, and fo 
Prefaging of the fatal blow. 

In your prodigious ebb and flow. Dryden. 

Counterti'me. n.f. [counter and time , contretemps, Trench. J 

1. The defence or refiftance of a horfe, that intercepts^his ca- 
dence, and the meafure of his manage. Fan .ct s Dili. 

2. Defence; oppofition. 

Let cheerfulnefs on happy fortune wait, 

And give not thus the countertime to (ate. Dryd. Aurengz. 

Countertu'rn. n.f [counter and turn.] 

The catailafts, called by the Romans flatus, the height and 
full growth of the play, we may call properly the counter - 
turn , which deftroys that expectation, embroils the action in 
new difficulties, and leaves you far diflant from that hope in 
which it found you. Dryden on Dramatuk Poejy. 

To COUNTERVAIL, v. a. [contra and valeo, Latin.] lobe 
equivalent to ; to have equal force or value; to adt again!! 
with equal power. . , 
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In tome men there may be found fuch qualities as are able 
to countervail thofe exceptions which might be taken a^ainil 
them, and fuch men’s authority is not lightly to be (haken 

, , . . . . _ Hooker , b. ii. Jett. 7 

And therewithal he fiercely at him flew, ’ 

And with important outrage him affail’d ; 

Who, foon prepar’d to field, his fword forth drew, 

And him with equal valour countervail'd. Fairy ghieen b ii 
The outward dreams, which defeend, mud be of fo much 
force as to countervail all that weight, whereby the afeendino- 
fide, in every one of thefe revolutions, does exceed the other* 
and though this may be effefted by making the water-wheels 
larger, yet then the motion will be fo flow, that the ferew will 
not be able to fupply the outward dreams. Wilkins's Dedalus 
We are to compute, that, upon balancing the account the 
profit at lad will hardly countervail the inconveniencies that ao 
along with it. ' L'Ejhange, Fable 1 12. 

Countervail, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Equal weight; power or value fufficient to obviate any efTeft 
or objeftion. 

2, That which has equal weight or value with fomething elfe. 

Surely, the prefent pleafure of a finful aft is a poor* counter- 
vail for the bitternefs of the review, which begins where the 
aftion ends, and lads for ever. South's Sermons. 

Countervie'w. n.f [counter and view.] 

1. Oppofition ; a pofture in which two perfons front each other. 

Mean while, ere thus was fin’d and judg’d on earth. 
Within the gates of hell fat fin and death. 

In count ervieiu. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. x. 1 . 231. 

2. Contrad ; a polition in which two diffimilar things illudrate 
each other. 

I have drawn fome lines of Linger’s charafter, on purpofe 
to place it in counterview or contrad with that of the other 
company. Swift's Introduction to Genteel Converfation. 

To Counterwork, v. a. [counter and work.] To counter- 
aft ; to hinder any efteft by contrary operations. 

But heav’n’s great view is one, and that the whole : 
That counterworks each folly and caprice ; 

That difappoints th’ effeft of ev’ry vice. Pope's Eff. on Man. 

Co'untess. n. f. [ comitiJJ'a , Lat. comtejfe, French.] The lady 
of an earl or count. 

I take it, fhe that carries up the train, 

Is that old noble lady, the dutchefs of Norfolk. 

■ — It is, and all the red are countejfes. Shakef. Henry VIII, 
It is the peculiar happinefs of the countefs of Abingdon to 
have been fo truly loved by you, while die was living ; and fo 
gratefully honoured after die was dead. Dryden. 

Counting-house, n f. [aunt and houfe.] The room appro- 
priated by traders to their books and accounts. 

Men in trade feldom think of laying out money upon land, 
’till their profit has brought them in more than their trade can 
well employ; and their idle bags, cumbering their counting - 
houfes , put them upon emptying them. Locke. 

Co'untless. adj. [from count.] Innumerable ; without num- 
ber ; not to be reckoned. 

Ay, tear for tear, and loving kifs for kifs. 

Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips : 

O, were the fum of thefe that 1 fhould pay 

Countlefs and infinite, yet would I pay them. Shakefpcare. 

But oh, her mind, that orcus which includes 
Legions of mifehief, countlefs multitudes 
Of former curfes. Donne. 

By one countlefs fum of woes oppred. 

Hoary with cares, and ignorant of red. 

We find the vital fprings relax’d and worn ; 

Thus, thro’ the round of age, to childhood we return. Prior. 

I fee, I cry’d, his woes, a countlefs train ; 

I fee his friends o’erwhelm’d beneath the main. Pope's Odyjf. 

The feats which, fhining through the chearful land, 

In countlefs numbers, bled Britannia fees. Ehcmf. Autumn. 

COT N TRY. n.f [contrce, Fr. contrata, low Latin; fuppofed 
to be contrafted from cont errata.] 

1. Atraftof land; a region. 

Send out more horfes, fkirre the country round, ^ 
Hang thofe that talk of fear. Shakefpcare' s Macceth. 

They require to be examined concerning the deferiptions ot 
thofe countries of which they would be informed. Sprat. 

2. The parts of a region didant from cities or courts; ruiai 
parts. 

I fee them hurry from country to town, and then from the 
town back again into the country. Spectator, IS 0 . 02 . 

3. The place which any man inhabits. 

4. The place of one’s birth ; the native foil. 

The king fet on foot a reformation in the ornaments an 

advantages of our country. ^ 

O, fave my country , heav’n, (hall be your lad. rope. 

5. The inhabitants of any region. 

All the country , in a general voice, 

Cry’d hate upon him; all their prayers and love 
Were fet on Hereford, Shakefpeare's Henry I » . p- 1! ‘ 

Co'untry. adj. [This word is fcarcely ufed but in com- 

P ° f,d0n ' ] ’ ,, Ruftickj 
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r ‘ know, th.tluving received^ 

line from one that owes her three, and a fh. B « 

another ttat owes her three, that therema, rung debts .n^cah 

of rheir hands are equal ? .. 0, - con- 

I never meant any other, than that ^ J N o 308. 

fine bimfelf to country dances. operator, x o. 

F comes no nearer ,0 a pofitive, clear idea of a pof.t.ve in- 
finite, than the fellow had of the water whtch was y t 

to pals the channel of the river where he dood. Loc^ 

Talk but with country people, or young people, a ) 

{hall find that the notions they apply this name to, are fo odd 
that nobody can imagine they were taught by a rational 

™ The low mechanicks of a country town do fomewhat outdo 

him. r ^ 

Come, we'll e’en to our country feat repair, 

The native home of innocence and love. Eon i>. 

z. Remote from cities or courts, and of an intered oppofite 

that of courts. ... . 

A country gentleman, learning Latin in the umverfity, re- 
moves thence to his mandon- houfe. Locke. 

*2. Peculiar to a region or people. 

She laughing the cruel tyrant to fcorn, fpake in hei country 
language. ° ' 2 Macabees, vn. 27. 

4. Rude; ignorant; untaught. 

We make a country man dumb, whom we will not allow to 
{peak but by the rules of grammar. Dryden s Dufrcjnoy. 

Countryman, n. f. [from country and man ] 

1. One born in tire fame country, or traft of ground. Locke. 

See, who comes here ? 

Mv countryman ; but yet I know him not. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Horace, great bard, io fate ordain d, arofe ; 

And bold as were his auntrymen in fight, 

Snatch'd their fair aftions from degrading profe, _ 

And Ft their battles in eternal light. Prior. 

The Britifh foldiers aft with greater vigour under the con- 
duft of one whom they do not confider only as their leader, 
but as their countryman. Addifon on the State of the War . 

2. A ruitick ; one that inhabits the lural paits. 

All that have bufinefs to the court, and all countrymen 
coming up to the city, leave their wives in the country. Graunt . 

3. A farmer; a hufbandman. 

A countryman took a boar in his corn. VEJlrangc. 

Co'unty. n.f [comte, Fr. comitatus, Latin.] 

1. A (hire; that is, a circuit or portion of the realm, into 
* which the whole land is divided, for the better government 
thereof, and the more eafy adminiflration of juflice ; fo that 
there is no part of the kingdom, but what lieth within fome 
county. Every county is governed by a yearly officer, called a 
{heriff, who, among other duties belonging to his office, puts 
in execution all the commands and judgments of the king’s 
courts. Of thefe counties four are termed county-palatines, 
as that of Lancafler, Chefler, Durham, and Ely. A county- 
palatine is a jurifdiftion of fo high a nature, that whereas all 
pleas, touching the life and the maiming of a man, called 
picas of the crown, and ordinarily held in the king’s name, 
and which cannot pafs in the name of any other; the chief 
governors of thefe, by fpecial charter from the king, fern 
out all writs in their own name, and did all things touching 
juflicc as abfolutely as the prince himfelf in other counties, 
only acknowledging him their fuperior and fovereign. But 
this power has, by a flatute in Henry VIII. his time, been 
much abridged. Befides the above counties of both forts, 
there are likewife counties corporate, which are certain cities 
or ancient boroughs upon which our princes have thought 
good to beflow extraordinary liberties. Of thefe London is 
one, York another, the city of Chefler a third, and Canter- 
bury a fourth. And to thefe may be added many more; as 
the county of the town of Kingflon upon Hull, the county 
of the town of Haverfordwefl, and the county of Litchfield. 
County is, in another fignification, ufed for the county-court 
which the (heriff keeps every month within his charge, either 
by himfelf or his deputy. Of thefe counties, one with an- 
other, there are reckoned thirty-feven in England, befides 
twelve in Wales. Cowel. 

Difcharge your powers unto their feveral counties , 

As wejwill ours. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

He caught his death the lafl county feffions, where he would 
go to fee juflice done to a poor widow- woman and her father- 
lefs children. Addifon s Speflator, N p . c r -. 

2. An earldom. 

3. A count ; a lord : now wholly obfolete. 

^ The gallant, young, and noble gentleman, 

The county Paris. Shakefpcare' s Romeo and Juliet. 

He made Hugh Lupus county palatine of Chefler, and oave 
that earldom to him and his heirs, to hold the fame ittt tibere 
ad gladi uni fi cut rex tenebat Angliam ad coronam. Davies. 

COU PE' It. n. f [French.] Amotion in dancing, when one 
leg is a little bent and fufpended from the ground, and with 

r-rvAmV 3 T‘i° n m £ de forwards - Chambers. 

COUPLE, n.f [ couple , Fr. copula, Latin.] 
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1. A chain or tye that holds dogs together; 

I’ll keep my flable-fland where 

I lodge my wife ; I’ll go in couples with her, , 

Than when I feel and fee no further truft h ' JP 

hi in fome fort with friends as rt is with m 5 

they fhould be of the fame fize and humour. L Ej ■ - * 

He was taken up by a couple of fhepherds, and by^Tcm 

‘TffiTUo fhail teach my fon and your, iVil 
provide ; yea, though the three do coft me a couple of Imndred 

P °A piece of chryftal indofed a couple of drops, which locked 
like water when they were fhaken, though perhaps t eyare 
olhhrc but bubbles of air. Addifon' s Remarks on Hay. 

By adding one to one, we have the complex .dea^a 

couple . 

7. A male and his female. 

So (hall all the couples three, 

. Ever true in loving be. Shakefpeare' s Midfitm. Night s Dream, 

Oh I alas! 

I loft a couple, that ’twixt heaven and earth 

Might thus have flood, begetting wonder, as , cm t . 

You gracious couple do. Shakef peat e s Ir inlet s a e. 

I have read of a feigned commonwealth, where the mar- 
ried couple are permitted, before they contraft, to lee one 
another naked. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Pie faid : the careful couple join their tears. 

And then invoke the gods with pious prayers. Dryden. 
All fucceecing generations of men are the progeny ot one 
primitive couple. Bentleys Sermons * 

To Couple, v. a. [copula, Latin ] 

1. To chain together. 

Huntfman, I charge thee, tender well my hounds; 

Leech Merriman, the poor cur is imboft; 

And couple Clowder with the deep-mouth'd Brach. Shakefp. 

2. To join one to another. 

What greater ills have the heaven’s in (lore, 

To couple coming harms with Borrow pad. Sidney , b. ii. 

And wherefoe’er we went, like Juno’s fwans, 

Still we went coupled and inseparable. Shakef. As you like it. 
Put the taches into the loops, and couple the tent together, 
that it may be one. Exod. xx< i. tl. 

They behold your chafle converfation coupled with fear. 

i Pet , iii. 2. 

Their concernments were fo coupled >, that if nature had not, 
yet their religions would have made them brothers. South. 

That man makes a mean figure in the eyes of reafon, who 
is meafuring fyllables and coupling rhimes, when he fhould be 
mending his own foul, and fecuring his own immortality. Pope. 

3. To marry; towed; to join in wedlock. 

I (hall rejoice to fee you fo coupled, as may be fit both for 
your honour and your fatisfaftion. Sidney. 

I am juft going to affift with the archbifhop, in degrading a 
parfon who couples all our beggars, by which 1 (hall make one 
happy man. Swift * 

ToCo'uple. v.n. To join in embraces. 

The fountains of waters there being rare, divers forts of 
beads come from feveral parts to drink ; and fo being re- 
frefhed, fall to couple, and many times with feveral kinds. 

Bacon s Natural II i/lory, N°. 77. 
Thou with thy lufty crew. 

Cad wanton eyes on the daughters of men. 

And coupled with them, and begot a race. Milts. Farad. Reg. 
That great variety of brutes in Africa, is by reafon of the 
meeting together of brutes of feveral fpecies, and waters, and 
the promifeuous couplings of males and females of feveral 
fpecies. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

After this alliance, 

Let tigers match with hinds, and wolves with fheep, 

And every creature couple with his foe. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 
Couple-beggar, n.f [couple and beggar.] One that makes 
it his bufinefs to marry beggars to each other. 

No couple-beggar in the land, 

E’er join’d fuch numbers hand in hand. Swift- 

Co'uplet. n.f [French.] 

1 . Two verfes ; a pair of rhimes. 

Then would they caft away their pipes, and, hiding hand 
in hand, dance by the only cadence of their voices, which 
they would ufe in finging fome fhort couplets, whereto the one 
half beginning, the other half fhould anfwer. Sidney, b. i. 
Then at the lafl, an only couplet fraught 
With fome unmeaning thing they call a thought ; 

A needlefs Alexandrine ends the fong, 

That, like a wounded fnake, drags it flow length along. 

T -p. , Pope s Ejj'ay on Criticijm. 

In Pope I cannot read a line. 

But with a figh I wifh it mine ; 

When he can in one couplet fix 
More fenfe than I can do in ftx. 

It gives me fuch a jealous fit, 

I cry. pox take him and his wit. 

5 U 


Swift. 
2. A 



2- A pair ; as of doves. 

Anon, as patient as the female dove, 

E re that her golden couplets are difclos’d, 

rn'TTD^r 02 ^ lt: c * roo pi n g. Shakefpeare' s Hamlet. 

^UUKAGE. n.f [courage, Fr. from cor, Latin.] Bravery; 
aclive fortitude ; fpirit of enterprife. 

I he king becoming graces. 

Devotion, patience, courage , fortitude 
I have no relifli of them. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

Their difeipline 

Now mingled with their courage. Shakefpeare s Cymbeline . 

Hope arms their courage : from their tow’rs they throw 
Their darts with double force, and drive the foe. Dryden. 
Courage , that grows from conflitution, very often forfakes 
a man when he has occafion for it ; and when it is only a kind 
cf inftin£t in the foul, it breaks out on all occafions, without 
judgment or diferetion. That courage which arifes from the fenfe 
of our duty, and from the fear of offending Him that made 
us, acts always in an uniform manner, and according to the 
diaates of right reafon. Addfon's Guardian. 

Nothing but the want of common courage was the caufe of 
their misfortunes. Swift. 

Courageous, adj. [from courage.] Brave; daring; bold; 
enterprifing ; adventurous; hardy; flout. 

His is very courageous mad, about his throwing into the 
water. Shakefpeare' s Merry Wives of JVindfor. 

And he that is courageous among the mighty, fhall flee away 
naked in that day. Amos , ii. 16. 

Let us imitate the courageous example of St. Paul, who 
chofe then to magnify his office when ill men confpircd to 
leffen it. Atierbury' s Sermons. 

CouraGeously. adv. [from courageous.'] Bravelv; floutlv; 
boldly. 

The king the next day prefented him battle upon the plain, 
the fields there being open and champaign : the earl courage- 
oujly came down, and joined battle with him. Bacon's H. VII. 

Co ur aGeousness. n.f [from courageous .] Bravery; bold- 
nefs ; fpirit ; courage. 

Nicanor hearing of the manlinefs and the courageoufnefs 
that they had to fight for their country, durfl not try the 
matter by the fword. 2 Mac. xiv. 1 8. 

Oou'ranto. \ n 'f' l cou ™ nte ’ French.] See Corant. 

1. A nimble dance. 

I’ll like a maid the better, while I have a tooth in my 
head : why, he is able to lead her a couranto. Shakefpeare . 

2. Any thing that fpreads quick, as a paper of news. 

To Co ur b. v. n. [courber, French.] To bend; to bow; to 
{loop in fupplication. 

In the fatnefs of thefe purfy times. 

Virtue itfelf of vice mufl pardon beg. 

Yea, courb and woo, for leave to do it good. Shak. Hamlet. 

CoGrier. n.f [courier, French. J A meffenger fent in hafle; 
an exprefs ; a runner. 

I met a courier, one mine ancient friend. Shakcfp. Timon. 
This thing the wary baffa well perceiving, for more aflii- 
rance, by fpeedy couriers advertifed Solyman of the taking of 
Tauris, and of the enemy’s purpofe, requefling him with all 
fpeed to repair with his army to Tauris. Knollcss Hijlory. 

COURSE, n. f [, courfe , Fr. clirfus , Latin.] 

1 . Race ; career. 

And fome fhe arms with finewy force. 

And fome with fwiftnefs in the courfe. Cowley. 

2. Pafl’age from place to place; progrefs. To this may be re- 
ferred the courfe of a river. 

And when we had finifhed our couife from Tyre, we came 
to Ptolemais. Adis xx i. 7. 

A light, by which the Argive fquadron fleers 
Their lilent courfe to Ilium’s well known fhore. Denham, 

3. Tilt; a£l of running in the lifts. 

But this hot knight was cooled with a fall, which, at the 
third courje , he received of Phalantus. Sidney. 

4. Ground on which a race is' run. 

5. Track or line in which a fhip fails, or any motion is per- 
formed. 

6. Sail ; means by which the courfe is performed. 

To the couifes we have devifed fludding-fails, fprit-fails, 
and top-fails, Raleigh s EJJays. 

7. Progrefs from one gradation to another. 

If file live long. 

And in the end meet the old courfe of death. 

Women will all turn monfters. Shakefpeare s King Lear . 

When the flate of the controverfy is plainly determined, it 
muft not be altered by another difputant in the courfe of the 

dictation. . . Watu ' 

8. Order of fucceflion ; as, every one in his courfe.. 

if any man fpeak in an unknown tongue, let it be by tvy o, 
or at the moft by three, and that by courfe ; and let one in- 
terpret. 1 Cor ' xivr - 2 7 * 

9. Stated and orderly method. 

The duke cannot deny the courfe of law. Shakefpeare . 

If God, by his revealed declaration, firft gave rule to any 


has not 
y ance, no body can 

Locke. 


man, he, that will claun by that title, muft have the f am * 
pofmve grant of God for his fucceflion; for, if it has « ? 
diredled the courfe of its defeent and convey ‘ " 

fucceed to this title of the firft Ruler. 

10. Series of fucceflive and methodical procedure. 

The glands did refolve during her courfe of pnvfick 
fire continue* very well to this day. ‘ Wifeman's W 

1 \T h Vl en ? ents ot an art exhibited and explained, in a J 
thodica! fenes Hence our aurfes of philofophy. anatom,- 
chemiftry, and mathematicks. Chamb ' 

12. Conduct; manner of proceeding. 

• ( u r , 1 - lU r P ereeivin S the danger he was in, began to doubt 
wnh himfelt what courfe were beft for him to take. Kmlies 
That worthy deputy finding nothing but a common miferv 
took the beft courfe he poflibly could to eftablifh a common 
wealth in Ireland. Davies on Ireland. 

He placed commiflioners there, who governed it only in a 
courfe of diferetion, part martial, part civil. Davies on Ireland. 

Give willingly what I can take by force ; 

And know, obedience is your fafeft courfe. Dryd. Aurengz. 
But if a right courfe be taken with children, there will not 
be fo much need of common rewards and punifhments. Locke. 

’ I is time we fhould decree 

What courfe to take. Addfon's Cato. 

The fenate obferving how, in all contentions, they were 
forced to yield to the tribunes and people, thought it their 
wifeft courfe to give way alfo to time. Swift. 

13. Method of life; train of adlions. 

A woman of fo working a mind, and fo vehement fpirits, 
as it was happy file took a good courfe ; for otherwi fe it would* 
have been terrible. Sidney. 

His addition was to courfes vain ; 

His companies unletter’d, rude and fhallow; 

His hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, fports. Shak. H. V. 

Men will fay. 

That beauteous Emma vagrant courfes took, 

Her father’s houfe and civil life forfook. Prior. 

14. Natural bent; uncontrolled will. 

It is beft to leave nature to her courfe , who is the fovereign 
phyfician in moft difeafes. Temple. 

So every fervant took his courfe , 

And, bad at firft, they all grew worfe. Prior. 

15. Catamenia. 

The like happens upon the ftoppage of women’s courfes , 
which, if not fuddenly looked to, lets them undoubtedly into 
a confumption, dropfy, or fome other dangerous difeafe. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

16. Orderly ftrudlure. 

The tongue defileth the whole body, and fetteth on fire 
the courfe of nature. James , iii. 6. 

17. [In architedlure.] A continued range of ftones, level or of 

the fame height, throughout the whole length of the building, 
and not interrupted by any aperture. Harris. 

1 8. Series of confequences. 

Senfe is of courfe annex’d to wealth and power ; 

No mufe is proof againft a golden Ihow’r. Garth. 

With a mind unprepofleffed by dodlors and commentators 
of any fe£l, whofe reafonings, interpretation and language, 
which I have been ufed to, will of courfe make all chime that 
way; and make another, and perhaps the genuine meaning of 
the author, feem harfh, ftrained, and uncouth to me. Locke. 

19. Number of dilhes feton at once upon the table. 

Worthy fir, thou bleed’ll: 

Thy exercife hath been too violent 

For a fecond courfe of fight. Shakefpeare' s Conolanus. 

Then with a fecond courfe the tables load. 

And with full chargers offer to the god. Dryden's JEn. 
You are not to wafh your hands ’till after you have fent up 
your fecond courfe. Swift's Dirediions to the Cook. 

So quick retires each flying courfe , you’d fwear 
Sancho’s dread docStor and his wand was there. Pope. 

20 . Regularity; fettled rule. 

Neither fhall I be fo far wanting to myfelf, as not to defire 
a patent, granted of courfe to all ufeful projectors. Swift. 

21. Empty form. 

Men talk as if they believed in God, but they live as if 
they thought there was none ; their vows and promifes are no 
more than words of courfe. L' Ef range, Fab. 47* 

To Course, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To hunt; to pur fue. 

The big round tears 

Cours'd one another down his innocent nofe _ , 

In piteous chafe. Shakefpeare' s As you like it. 

The king is hunting the deer ; I am courfing myfelf. 

Shakefpeare s Love s Labour lof. 

Where’s the thane of Cawdor ? 

We cours'd him at the heels, and had a purpofe 

To be his purveyor. Shakefpcar e s Macbeth . 

2. To pur fue with dogs that hunt in view. 

It would be tried alfo in flying of hawks, or in coutfng o* 
a deer, or hart, with greyhounds. Bacon s Natural idifory. 

I am continually flarting hares for you to cow ft we were 

2 certainly 
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certainly cut out for one another ; for my temper quits an 
amour juft where thine takes it up. Congreve’s Old Batchelor . 

2 To put to fpeed ; to force to run. 

When they have an appetite 

To venery, let them not drink nor eat. 

And cow fe them oft, and tire them in the heat. May s virg » 

To Course, v. n. I o run; to rove abom. 

Swift as quickfilver it courfes through 
The nat’ral gates and allies of the body. Hakefp. tlamlet. 
The blood, before cold and fettled, left the liver white and 
pale, which is the badge of pufillanimity and cowardice; but 
the fiierris warms it, and makes it courfe from the inwards to 
the parts extreme. ‘ Shakefpeare s Henry IV . P\ llk 

She did fo courfe o’er my exteriours, with fuch a greedy in- 
tention, that the appetite of her eye did feem to fcorch me up 
like a burning- glafs. Shakefpeare s Merry Wives of JVindfor. 

Ten brace and more of greyhounds, fnowy lair. 

And tall as flags, ran loofe, and cours'd around his chair. Dry. 

All, at once 

Relapfing quick, as quickly re-afeend 

And mix, and thwart, extinguifh, and renew. 

All ether courfing in a maze of light. Thomfon's Autumn. 

CoGrser. n.f. [from courfe ; courfer, French.] 

1. A fvvift horfe ; a war horfe : a word not ufed in profe. 

So, proudly pricketh on his courfer flrong; 

And A tin ay him pricks with fpurs of fliame and wrong* 

Fairy Lfucen, b. ii. cant. 5. jlanz. 38. 

Then to his abfent guell the king decreed 
A pair of courfers , born of heav’nly breed ; 

Who from their noftrils breath’d etherial fire, 

Whom Circe flole from her celeftial fire. Dryden's Mn. 

Th’ impatient courfer pants in every vein. 

And, pawing, feems to beat the diftant plain; 

Hills, vales, and floods appear already crofs’d. 

And, e’re he Harts, a thoufand Heps are loft. Pope. 

2 . One who purfucs the fport of courfing hares. 

A lealh is a leathern thong, by which a falconer holds his 
hawk, or a courfer leads his greyhound. Hamner. 

COURT, n.f. [cour, Fr. koert, Dut. curtis , low Latin.] 

1 . The place where the prince refides ; the palace. 

Here do you keep a hundred knights and fquires, 

Men fo dilorderly, lb debauch’d and bold, 

That this our court , infected with their manners. 

Shews like a riotous inn ; Epicurifin and lull. 

Make it more like a tavern, or a brothel. 

Than a grac’d palace. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

It fhall be an habitation of dragons, and a court for owls. 

Ifaiah , xxvi. 13. 

His care and exablnefs, that every man fhould have his 
due, was fuch, that you would think he had never feen a court : 
the politenefs and civility with which tliis juflice was admi- 
niftred, would convince you he never had lived out of one. 

Prior's Dedication. 

A fuppliant to your royal court I come. Pope's Odyjjey . 

2 . The hall or chamber where juflice is adminiftred. 

Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this prefent queftion in the court? Shakefpeare. 
St. Paul being brought unto the higheft court in Athens, to 
give an account of the doblrine he had preached, concerning 
Jefus and the refurreblion, took occafion to imprint on thofe 
magiflrates a future Hate. Alter bury' s Sermons. 

3. Open fpace before a houfe. 

You mufl have, before you come to the front, three courts : 
a green court plain, with a wall about if; a fecond court of 
the fame, but more garnifhed, with little turrets, or other 
embellifhments upon the wall; and a third court , to fquare 
with the front, not to be built but inclofed with a naked 

wa ^’ Bacon , Effay 46. 

Suppofe it were the king’s bedchamber, yet the meaneft 
man in the tragedy mufl come and difpatch hisbufinefs, rather 
than in the lobby or court yard (which is fitter for him), for 
fear the flage fhould be cleared, and the feenes broken. Dryd. 

4. A fmall opening inclofed with houfes and paved with broad 
ftones. 

5- Perfons who compofe the retinue of a prince. 

Their wifdom was fo highly elleemed, that fome of them 
were always employed to follow the courts of their kincr S , to 
advife them. Temple. 

6 * Perfons who are affembled for the adminiflration of juflice. 

7 - Any jurifdi&ion, military, civil, or ecclefiaftical. 

If any noife or foldier you perceive 
Near to the wall, by fome apparent fign 
Let us have knowledge at the court of guard. Shak. H. VI. 

The archbifhop 

Of Canterbury, accompanied with other 
Learned and reverend fathers of his order, 

Held a late court at Dunflable. Shakefpeare' s Henry VIII. 
1 have at 1 aft met with the proceedings of the court baron* 
held m that behalf. Spectator, N“. 62 1 

O. I he art of pleafing; the art of infinuation. 

Haft thou been never bafe ? Did love ne’er bend 
I hy trailer virtue, to betray thy friend ? 


c o u 


Flatter me, make thy court, and fay it did ; 

Kings in a crowd would have their vices hid. Dryd. Aw eng. 
Some fort of people, placing a great part of their happinels 
in ftrono- drink, are always forward to make court to my 
young ntafter, by offering that which they love beft them- 

felves! Locke ' f eSl ' 1 8 * 

I have been confidering why poets have fuch ill fuccefs in 

makino- their court, fince' they are allowed to be the greateft 
and beft of all flatterers : the defedl is, that they flatter only 
in print or in writing. Swift to Gay . 

9. It is often ufed in compofition in moft of its fenfes. 

To Court, v. a. [from the noun.] 

j. To woo ; to folicit a woman to marriage. 

Follow a fhadow, it flies you; 

Seem to fly it, it will purfue : 

So court a miftrefs, fhe denies you ; 

Let her alone, fhe will court you. Ben. Johnfon's Forejl . 

Fir’d with her love, and with ambition led, 

The neighb’ring princes court her nuptial bed. Dryden's /. Ln » 

Alas ! Sempronius, wouldft thou talk of love 
To Marcia, whilfl her father’s life’s in danger ? 

Thou might’ft as well court the pale trembling veftal. 

While file beholds the holy flame expiring Addfon's Cato. 

Ev’n now, when filent fcorn is all they gain, 

A thoufand court you, though xhoy court in vain. Pope. 

2. To folicit; to feek. 

Their own eafe and fatisfaflion would quickly teach chil- 
dren to court commendation, and avoid doing what they found 
condemned. Locke on Education, fedt. 59. 

3. To flatter ; to endeavour to pleafe. 

Court-chaplain, n.f [ court and chaplain.’] One w’ho at- 
tends the king to celebrate the holy office. 

The maids of honour have been fully convinced by a famous 
court-chaplain. Swift. 

Court-day. n.f [court and day.] Day on which juflice is 
lolemnly adminiftred. 

The judge took time to deliberate, and the next court-day 
he fpoke. Arbuth. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

Court-dresser. n.J. [court and drejfer.] One that drefi’es 
the court, or perfons of rank ; a flatterer. 

There are many ways of fallacy ; fuch arts of giving co- 
lours, appearances and refemblances, by this court- drejfer, 
^ fancy. Locke. 

Court-favour, n.f Favours or benefits bellowed by princes. 
We part with the bleffings of both worlds for plcafures, 
court-favours, and commiflions ; and at laft, when we have 
fold ourfelves to our lulls, we grow Tick of our bargain. L'EJl. 
Court-hand. n. f. [court and hand.] The hand or manner 
of writing ufed in records and judicial proceedings. 

He can make obligations, and write court-hand. Sh. H. VI. 
Court-lady, n.f [court and lady.] A lady converfant or 
employed in court. 

The fame ftudy, long continued, is as intolerable to them, 
as the appearing long in the fame clothes or fafhion is to a 
court-lady . _ ^ Locke. 

Co'urteous. adj. [cowtois, French.] Elegant of manners; 
polite; well-bred ; full of a£!s of refpedl. 

He hath deferved worthily of his country; 

And this afeent is not by luch eafy degrees. 

As thofe who have been iupple and courteous to the people. 

Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

I hey are one while courteous , civil, and obliging . 
hut, within a fmall time after, are fupercilious, fharp, "trou- 
blefome, fierce, and exceptions. South's Sermons. 

Courteously, adv. [from courteous.] R.efpe£lfully; civilly - 
complaifantly. J J * 

He thought them to be gentlemen of much more worth 
than their habits bewrayed, yet he let them courtecufy 

-a 1 Wotton. 

WlnJltChrift was upon earth, he was not only eafy of accefs, 

he did not only courteoufy receive all that addreffed 'themfelves 

to him, but alfo did not difdain himfclf to travel up and down 

the country Cala my ’ s Sermons. 

He arrived at the coaft of Alcinous, who, being prevailed 

upon by the glory of his name, entertained him courteoufy . 

n , „ Broom's Notes on the Od' f/ev . 

C °plaffInc°e USNESS ’ ^ fr ° m courteous ' 3 Civility; com- 

Co'urtesan. ln.f [cortfana, low Latin.] A woman of the 
Courtezan. J town; a proflitute; a ftrumpet. 

’Tis a brave night to cool a courtezan. Shak'ef King Lear 
With them there are no flews, no diffolute houfes, no 
courtefans, nor any thing of that kind ; nay, they wonder 
with deflation, at you in Europe, which permit fuch 

% • r • u , Bacon's New Atlantis 

cffffM ‘ S * C ° !Umn> ‘ afcivioU ^ d «ked like a 

Chnrixus, the brother of Sappho, in love with 
courtezan , fpent his whole eftate upon her Aid » c °^ e C 16 
Co'urtesy. \f. [cournifie, Fr. 

1. itleganceot manners ; civility; complaifance. 

01 r, you are very welcome to our houfe : 



It muft appear in other ways than words, 

Therefore I fcant this breathing courtefy. ShahMerch. ofVen. 
Who have feen his eftate, his hofpitality, his courtefy to 
ft rangers. Peacham . 

He, who was compounded of all the elements of affability 
and courtefy towards all kind of people, brought himfelf 
to a habit of negledf, and even of rudenefs, towards the 
queen. Clarendon. 

So gentle of condition was he known, 

1 hat through the court his courtefy was blown. Dryd, Fab. 

2. An adl of civility or refpedL 

Fair fir, you fpit on me laft Wednefday; 

You fpurn’d me fuch a day ; another time 
You call’d me dog ; and for thefe courtefies , 

I’ll lend you thus much money. Shakef. Merchant of Venice. 

Repofe you there, while I to the hard houfe 
Return, and force their fcanted courtefy. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
When I was laft at Exeter, 

The mayor in courtefy fhew’d me the caftle. Shakef R. III. 

Sound all the lofty inftruments of war, 

And by that mufick let us all embrace ; 

For heav’n to earth fome of us never {hall 
A fecond time do fuch a courtefy. Shak efp ear e' s Henry IV. 

Other ftates, affuredly, cannot be juftly accufed for not 
ftaving for the firft blow ; or for not accepting Polyphemus’s 
courtefy , to be the laft that fhall be eaten up. Bacon. 

3. The reverence made by women. 

Some country girl, fcarce to a courtfy bred, 

Would I much rather than Cornelia wed ; 

If, fupercilious, haughty, proud and vain, 

She brought her father’s triumphs in her train. Dryd. Juven. 
The poor creature was as full of courtefies as if I had been 
her godmother : the truth on’t is, I endeavoured to make her 
look fomething Chriftian-like. Congreve's. Old Batchelor. 

4. A tenure, not of right, but by the favour of others ; as, to 
hold upon courtefy. 

5. Courtesy of England. A tenure by which, if a man marry 
an inheritance, that is, a woman feifed of land, and getteth 
a child of her that comes alive into the world, though both 
the child and his wife die forthwith ; yet, if fhe were in pof- 
fefiion, fhall he keep the land during his life, and is called 
tenant per legem Anglia, or by the courtefy of England. Cowel. 

To Co'urtesy. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To perform an act of reverence. 

Toby approaches, and court fes there to me. Shakefpeare. 
The petty traffickers. 

That courtfy to them, do them reverence. Shakefpeare. 

2. To make a reverence in the manner of ladies. 

If I fhould meet her in my way, 

We hardly courtfy to each other. Prior. 

Co'urtier. n.f [from court.~\ 

1. One that frequents or attends the courts of princes. 

He hath been a courtier , he fwears. 

If any man doubts that, let him put me to my purgation. I 
have trod a meafure ; I have flattered a lady ; I have been 
politick with my friend, fmooth with mine enemy ; I have 
undone three taylors ; I have had four quarrels, and like to 
have fought one. Shakefpeare' s As you like it. 

You are a flattering boy ; now, I fee you’ll be a courtier. 

Shakefpeare' s Merry Wives of JVindJor. 
You know I am no courtier , nor verfed in ftate-affairs. Bac. 
The principal figure in a pi&ure, is like a king among his 
courtiers , who ought to dim the luftre of all his attendants. 

Dryden s Dujrefioy. 

2. One that courts or folicits the favour of another. 

What 


Made thee, all honour’d honeft Roman Brutus, 

With the arm’d reft, courtiers of beauteous freedom. 

To drench the capitol? Shakef. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

There was not among all our princes a greater courtier of 
the people than Richard the Hid. not out of fear, but 
wifdom. Suckling. 

Co'urtine. See CURTAIN. 

Co'urtlike. adj. [court and like.] Elegant; polite. 

Our Englifh tongue is, I will not fay as facred as the He- 
brew, or as learned as the Greek, but as fluent as the Latin, 
as courteous as the Spanifh, as courtlike as the French, and as 
amorous as the Italian. Camden's Remains. 

Co urtliness, n.f. [from courtly.’] Elegance of manners ; 
orace of mien ; complaifance ; civility. 

Co'urtly. adj, [from court.] Relating or retaining to the 

court; elegant; foft ; flattering. . 

In our own time, (excufe fome courtly drains) 

No whiter page than Addifon’s remains. Popes Bp. of Hor. 

Co'urtly. adv. In the manner of courts; elegantly. _ 

Thev can produce nothing fo courtly writ, or which ex- 
prefles fo much the converfation of a gentleman, as fir John 
Suckling. Dryden on Dramatick Poetry. 

Co'urtship. n.f. [from court.] 

1. Thea&of foliciting favour. 

He paid his courtfhip with the croud. 

As far as modeft pride allow’d. Swift, 


2» The felicitation oT a woman to marriage. 

Be merry, and employ your chiefeft thoughts 
To courtfhip , and fuch fair oflents of love. 

As fhall conveniently become you there. Shak.Mr.nh. of Veil, 
In tedious courtfhip we declare our pain. 

And e’re we kindnefs find, firft meet difdain. Dryd. hd. Bmp 
Every man in the time of courtfhip , and in the firft entrance 
of marriage, puts on a behaviour like my correfpondent’s holi 
da y fuit - Add fan's Guardian , N°. I j -T 

3. Civility ; elegance of manners. 

My courtfnip to an univerfity, 

My modefty I give to foldiers bare; 

My patience to a gamefter’s fiiare. Donne 

CO'USIN. n.J. [coufin, Fr. confanguimus, Lat.] Any one col- 
laterally related more remotely than a brother or lifter. 
Macbeth unfeam’d him from the nape to th’ chops, 

And fix’d his head upon our battlements. 

— Oh, valiant coufin ! worthy gentleman. Shakef. Macbeth. 

Tybalt, my coufin ! O, my brother’s child ! 

Unhappy fight ! alas, the blood is fpill’d 

Of my dear kin fm an. Shakefpeare' s Romeo and Juliet. 

Thou art, great lord, my father’s lifter’s fon. 

And coufin german to great Priam’s feed. Sh. Troil. andCreff. 
2 . A title given by the king to a nobleman, particularly to thofc 
of the council. 

COW. n.f [in the plural, anciently Vine, or keen , now com- 
monly cows', cu. Sax. koe , Dutch.] The female of the bull; 
the horned animal with cloven feet, kept for her milk and 
calves. 

We fee that the horns of oxen and cows , for the moft part, 
are larger than the bulls ; which is caufed by abundance of 
moifture, which in the horns of the bull faileth. Bacon. 

After the fever is diminifhed, afies and goats milk may be 
neceffary ; yea, a diet of cows milk alone. Ik ifeman's Surgery. 
Then, leaving in the fields his grazing cows. 

He fought himfelf fome hofpitable houfe : 

Good Creton entertain’d his godlike gueft. Dryden' s Falks. 
To Cow. v. a. [from coward , by contraction.] To deprefs 
with fear ; to opprefs with habitual timidity. 

Macduff was from his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripp’d. 

• Accurfed be that tongue that tells me fo ; 

For it hath cow'd my better part of man. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
By rcafon of their frequent revolts they have drawn upon 
themfelves the preffures of war fo often, that it feems to have 
fomewhat coived their fpirits. Howel's V 'cal Forefi. 

For when men by their wives are cow'd. 

Their horns of courfc are underftood. Hudibras , p. ii. c. 2. 
Cow-herd. n.f. [cow and hyyb. Sax. a keeper.] One whofe 
occupation is to tend cows. 

Cow-house, n.f. [cow and houfe.] Tne houfe in which kine 
are kept. 

You muff houfe your milch-cows, that you give hay to in 
your cow- houfe all night. Mortimer. 

Cow-leech, n.f. [cozv and leech.] One who profefles to 
cure diftempered cows. 

To Cow-leech, v.n. To profefs to cure cows. 

Though there are many pretenders to the art of farriering 
and cow-leeching, yet many of them are very ignorant, espe- 
cially in the country. ' Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Cow-weed. n.f. [cow and weed.] A fpecies of chervil; which 
fee. 

Cow-wheat, n.f [from cow and wheat.] 

The leaves of this plant grow oppofite by pairs : the flower 
confifts of one leaf ; is of an anomalous figure, and di- 
vided into two lips, the uppermoft of which has a fpur, but 
the under one is intire: the fruit is round, and divided into 
two cells, containing feeds refembling grains of wheat. T is 
plant is very common in woods, and flhady places. . Miuu 
CO'WARD. n.f. [couard, Fr. of uncertain derivation.] 

1. A poltron ; a wretch whofe predominant paflion is tear. 

Pyrocles- did fuch wonders, beyond belief, as was able lO 
lead Mufidorus to courage, though lie had been horn a 

coward. . Sid ™y> b - 

There was a foldier that vaunted, before Julius Uaeiar, 0 
the hurts he had received in his face. Caefar knowing nun to 
be but a coward, told him. You were beft take bee , nex 
time you run away, how you look back Bacon , Apepbtb. 1 - 

Some are brave one day, and cowards another, as g rea ^ ca P 

tains have often told me, from their own experience an 0 
, Temple. 

lervation. . ' 

A coivard does not always efqipe with difgrace, but 0 

times alfo helofes his life. 0<J 

What can ennoble fots, and flaves, and cowards. 

Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards. °i 

Tremble ye not, Oh friend^ ! and cowards flv> , ~ 

Doom’d by the ftern Telemachus to die ! Popes J & )' 

2 . It is fometimes ufed in the manner of an adjcclhe* 

Having more man than wit about me, I drew , , , . 

And rais’d the houfe with loud and coward cries baantjt 
Invading fears repel my coward joy, p r ior. 

And ills forefeen the prefent blifs deftroy. ^ aspics* 


COW 

Co'wakdice. n.f [from coward.] Fear; habitual timidity; 

pufillanimity : want of courage. 

Certes, fir knight, ye been too much to blame, 

Thus for to blot the honour of the dead ; 

And with foul cowardice his carcafe ftiamc, _ 

Whofe living hands immortaliz’d his name. Fairy Qyicen. 
Gallant and fearlefs courage will turn into a native and 

heroick valour, and make them hate the cowardice of doing 

Mi ton on Education. 

wrong. . . n 

None was difgrac’d ; for falling is no lhame. 

And cowardice alone is lofs of fame ; 

The vent’rous knight is from the faddle thrown, 

But ’tis the fault of fortune, not his own. Dryden' s Fables. 
This great, this holy, this terrible Being, is prefent to all 
our affections ; fees every treacherous inclination of our heart 
to defert his fervice ; and treasures up, againft the day of his 
wrath, the fecret cowardice which deters us from aflerting his 
caufe, which prevails on us to compliment the vices of the 
great, to applaud the libertine, and laugh with theprophane. 

& Rogers , Sermon 4. 

Co'wardliness. n.f [from cowardly.] Timidity; cowardice. 
Co'wardly. adj. [from coward.] 

1. Fearful; timorous; pufillanimous. 

An Egyptian foothfayer made Antonius believe that his 
genius, otherwife brave and confident, was in the prefence of 
OCtavius poor and cowardly. Bacon's Natural Hifiory , N°. 9 40. 

Let all fuch as can enlarge their confciences like hell, and 
ftyle a cowardly file nee in Chrift’s caufe diferetion, know, that 
Chrift will one day fcorn them. South's Sermons. 

2. Mean; befitting a coward. 

1 do find it cowardly, and vile, 

For fear of what might fall, fo to prevent 
The time of life. Shakefpcare' s Julius Ccsfar. 

Co'wardly. adv. In the manner of a coward; meanly; 
vilely. 

He fharply reproved them as men of no courage, who had 
moft cowardly turned their backs upon their enemies. Knolles. 
Co'wardship. n.f. [from coward.] The character or quali- 
ties of a coward ; meannefs : a word not now in ufe. 

A very diffioneft paltry boy, and more a coward than a 
hare : his difhonefty appears in leaving his friend here in ne- 
ceffity, and denying him ; and for his cowardfhip, afk Fabian. 

Shakefpcare' s Twelfth Night. 
To Co'wer. v. n. [cwrrian, Welfh ; courber, Fr. or perhaps 
borrowed from the manner in which a cow finks on her knees. ] 
To fink by bending the knees ; to ftoop ; to fhrink. 

Let the pail be put over the man’s head above water, and 
then he cower down, and the pail be preffed down with him. 

Bacon's Natural Hi/lory , N°. 155. 
The fplitting rocks cower'd in the finking fands. 

And would not dafii me with their ragged iides. Shakefpcare. 

As thus he fpake, each bird and beaft beheld. 
Approaching two and two ; thefe cow' ring low 
With blandiffiment, each bird {loop’d on his wing. Milton. 

Our dame fits cow' ring o’er a kitchen fire ; 

I draw frefti air, and nature’s works admire. Dryden' s Fables. 
Co'wish. adj. [from To cow, to awe.] Timorous; fearful; 
mean ; pufillanimous ; cowardly. 

It is the cowijh terrour of his fpirit, 

That dares not undertake: he’ll not feel wrongs 
Which tie him to an anfwer. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 
Co'wkeeper. n. f. [cow and keeper.] One whofe bufinefs is 
to keep cows. 

The terms cowkeeper and hogherd, are not to be ufed in 
our poetry; but there are no finer words in the Greek lan- 

g-§ e - - f t . „ Broom's Notes on the Odyffey. 

COWL. n. f. [cu^le, Saxon; cucullus , Latin.] 

1. A monk’s hood. 

You may imagine that Francis Cornfield did fcratch his 
elbow, when he had fweGtly invented, to fignify his name, 
faint Francis with his friery cowl in a cornfield? Camden's Rem. 
What differ more, you cry, than crown and cowl? 

I’ll tell you, friend, a wile man and a fool. Pope's Effays. 

2. A veflel in which water is carried on a pole between two. 
COWL-STAFE. n.f. [cowl and faff.] The ftaff on which a 

veiiel is fupported between two men. 

Mounting him upon a cowl-faff. 

Which (toffinghim fomething hi-ffi) 

He apprehended to be Pegafus. “ StuUmr. 

I he way by a ccwl-flaff is fafer : the ftaff nnift have a 

bunch in the middle, fomewhat wejge-like, and covered with 
^ a lott boater. jy ,- 

Co'wsLiP. n.f [cuylippe, Sax. as fome think, from their^re- 
femblance of Rent to the breath of a cow ; perhaps from 
111 pafture-grounds, and often meeting the 

an.f^r 15 - alf ° f C D lled Pag11, gr ° WS Wlld in the meadows, 
and IS a fpecies of Primrose, which fee. Miller 

Jily He might aS Wdl fay ’ that a fit is as white as" a 

Sidney. 


Where the bee fucks, there fuck I ; 


In a cmujlip’s bell 1 lie. 
VOL. I. 


Shakefpcare' s TempeJ). 


c o z 

Thy little Tons 

Permit to range the paftures : gladly they 

Will mow the cowfiip pofies, faintly fweet. rjuip - 

Cows- lungwort, n.f. See Mullen, of which 

fpecies. , _ 7 , , -i 

Co'xcqmb. n. f [cock and comb, corrupted from cocks comb. j 

1. The top of the head. , . 

As the cockney did to the eels, when fhe put them 1 tiie 
pafty alive ; the rapt them o’ th’ coxcombs with a ftick, and 
cried down, wantons, down. Sl.akeJ'peare s King Lear. 

2 . The comb refembling that of a cock, which hcenfed fools 

wore formerly in their caps. . , 

There take my coxcomb : why, this fellow has bannhed two 
of his daughters," and did the third a bleffing againft his will : 
if thou follow him, thou muft needs wear my coxcomb. Shakef. 

3. A fop; a fuperficial pretender to knowledge or accompli fti- 

ments. 

I fent to her. 

By this fame coxcomb that we have i’ th’ wind, 

Tokens and letters, which {lie did refend. Shakefpcare . 

I fcorn, quoth {he, thou coxcomb filly, 

Quarter or council from a foe. Hudibras, p. i. cant iii. 
It is a vanity common in the world, for every pretending 
coxcomb to make himfelf one of the party ftill with his betters. 

L' Ef range, kable 135. 
They overflowed with fmart repartees, and were only dif- 
tinguiffied from the intended wits by being called coxcombs , 
though they deferved not fo fcandalous a name. Dryd. DufreJ . 

Some are bewilder’d in the maze of fchools, 

And fome made coxcombs, nature meant but fools. Pope. 

Coxco'mical. adj. [from coxcomb.] Foppifh; conceited: a 
low word unworthy of ufe. 

Becaufe, as he was a very natural writer, and they were 
without prejudice, without prepofleffion, without affectation, 
and without the influence of coxcomical , fenfelefs cabal, they 
were at liberty to receive the impreffions which things natural- 
ly made on their minds. Dennis. 

COY. adj. [coi, French, from quietus , Latin.] 

1. Modeft; decent. 

Jafon is as coy as is a maide ; 

Fie loked piteoufly, but naught he faid. Chaucer. 

2. Referved ; not acceffible; not eafily condeRending to fami- 
liarity. 

And vain delight Ihe faw he light did pafs; 

A foe of folly and immodeft toy j 

Still folemn fad, or ftill difdainful coy. Fairy Ffueerr, b. ii. 

Like Phoebus fung the no lefs am’rous boy ; 

Like Daphne {he, as lovely and as coy. Waller. 

At this feafon every fmile of the fun, like the fmile of a coy 
lady, is as dear as it is uncommon. Pope . 

To Coy. v. n. [from the adjeftive.] 

1. To behave withreferve; to rejedt familiarity. 

What, coying it again ! 

No more ; but make me happy to my guft, 

I hat is, without your ftruggling. Dryden' s King Arthur* 

Retire! I beg you, leave me. 

Thus to coy it ! 

With one who knows you too ! Rowe's Jane Shore. 

2. To make difficulty ; not to condefcend willingly. 

If he coy d 

To hearCominius fpeak. I’ll keep at home. Shak. Coriolan. 

Co'yly. adv. [Irom coy.] Withreferve; with difinclination to 
familiarity. 

This faid ; his hand he coyly fnatcht away 
^ Fiom forth Antinous hand. Chapmati s Odyfjey, k. ii. 

Co'yn ess. n. f [from coy. ] ReRrve ; unwillingnefs to become 
familiar. 

When the fun hath warmed the earth and water, three or 
four male carps will follow a female ; and {he putting on a 
feeming coynefs, they force her through weeds and flags. ^WaltoiK 

When the kind nymph would coynefs feign, 

^ And hides but to be found again. " Dryden. 

Coystrel. n.J. A fpecies of degenerate hawk. 

One they might truft, their common wrongs to wreak : 
The mufquet and the coyfirel were too weak, 

Too fierce the falcon. Dryden' s Hind and Panther . 

Coz. n.f. A cant or familiar word, contra&ed from coufin. 

Be merry, c % ; fince fudden forrow 

^ fay thus ’ fome £ ood thin S comes to-morrow. Shak. 

1 o UJZLN. v. a. [T 7 coje is in the old Scotch dialed!, as Junius 
obferves, to chop or change ; whence cozen, to cheat, becaufe 
111 fuch traffick there is commonly fraud.] To cheat • to 
trick ; to defraud* 

Let the queen pay never fo fully, let the mufter-mafter 
view them never fo diligently, let the deputy or general look 
to them never fo exaftly, yet thev can aim them all. Stenfer 
fo-ormg loved no man fo well but that he would coze,, him 
and then expofe him to publick mirth for having been cozen'd. 

it . r it- Clarendon , b. viii: 

, A , ‘ U , a g° ve >'™ent to be abufed by careleflhefs or 

Mrrmrl “fT th ' nS with hiln that nralicioufly and 

cor. uptly Sets h.mfelt to cozen it. L'Ejlrange , Fab. 2 1 . Re flea. 
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You are not obliged to a literal belief of what the poet 
fays ; but you are pleafed with the image, without being 
cozened by the fiction. Dry den. 

What if I pleafe to lengthen out his date 
A day, and take a pride to cozen fate. Dryden s Aurengzebe. 
Children may be cozened into a knowledge of the letters, 
and be taught to read, without perceiving it to be any thing 
but a iport. Locke on Education. 

Co'zenage. n. f [from cozen.] Fraud; deceit; artifice; fal- 
lacy ; trick ; cheat. 

Wifdom without honefty is meer craft and cozenage , and 
therefore the reputation of honefty muft firft be gotten, which 
cannot be but by living well : a good life is a main argument. 

Ben. johnfon s Dijcovcries. 
There’s no fuch thing as that we beauty call, 

It is meer cozenage all ; 

For though fome long ago 
Lik’d certain colours mingl’d fo and fo, 

T hat doth not tie me now from chufing new. Suckling. 
Imaginary appearances offer themfelves to our impatient 
minds, which entertain thefe counterfeits without the lead: 
fufpicion of their cozenage. Glanv. Scepf. c. 14. 

Strange coz'nage ! none would live paft years again. 

Yet all hope pleafure in what yet remain ; 

And from the dregs of life, think to receive 
What the firft fprightly running could not give. Drycl Aur. 
But all thefe are trifles, if we confider the fraud zn<\ cozenage 
of trading men and Ihopkeepers Swift. 

Co'zENER. n.f [from cozen.] A cheater ; a defrauder. 

Indeed, fir, there are cozeners abroad, and therefore it be- 
hoves men to be wary. Shakefpeare' s JVintei ’ s Tale . 

CRAB. n.f. [cpabba, Sax. krqbbe , Dutch.] 

1 . A cruftaceous fifh. 

Thofe that caft their {hell are, the lobfter, the crab , the 
crawfift], the hodmandod or dodnian, and the tortoife. The 
old (hells are never found ; fo as it is like they fcale off and 
crumble away by degrees. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. 

The fox catches crab fifli with his tail, which Olaus Mag- 
nus faith he himfelf was an eye-witnefs of. Derham. 

2 . A wild apple ; the tree that bears a wild apple. 

Noble ftock 

Was graft with crab- tree flip, whofe fruit thou art. Shakefp . 
Fetch me a dozen crab- tree ftaves, and ftrong ones : thefe 


Dryden, 


are but fwitches. Shakefpeare' s Henry VIII. 

When roafted crabs hifs in the bowl, 

Then nightly fings the ftaring owl. Shakefpeare. 

Imagine you fee him laid forth, newly flain, upon a bier of 
crab- tree and oaken rods. Peacbam on Draining : 

Let him tell why a graft, taking nourifhment from a crab 
ftock, (hall have a fruit more noble than its nurfe and parent. 

Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

3. A peevifh morofe perfon. 

4. A wooden engine with three claws for launching of {hips, or 

heaving them into the dock. Philips. 

5. The fign in the zodiack. 

Then parts the Twins and Crab , the Dog divides, 

And Argo’s keel, that broke the frothy tides. Creech's Manil. 
Crab. adj. It is ufed by way of contempt for any four or de- 
generate fruit ; as, a crab cherry , a crab plum. 

Better gleanings their worn foil can boaft. 

Than the crab vintage of the neighb’ring coaft. 

Cra'bbed. adj. [from crab.] 

1. Peevifh; morofe; cynical; four. 

A man of years, yet frefh, as mote appear, 

Of fwarth complexion, and of crabbed hue, 

That him full of melancholy did {hew. Fairy ghieen, b. ii. 

O, fhe is 

Ten times more gentle, than her father’s crabbed ; 

And he’s compos’d of harfhnefs. Shakejpcai e s icmpejl. 

2. Harfh; unpleafing. 

That was when 

Three crabbed months had four’d themfelves to death, 

’Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, ^ 

And clepe thyfelf my love. Shakefpeare' s Winter s Tale . 

How charming is divine philofophy ! 

Not harfh and crabbed , as dull fools fuppofe, 

But mufical as is Apollo’s lute. 

And a perpetual feaft of neciar’d fweets. 

Where no crude furfeit reigns. 

Lucretius had chofen a fubjed naturally crabbed. 

3. Difficult; perplexing. 

Befide, he was a flirewd philofopher. 

And had read ev’ry text and glofs over ; 

Whate’er the crabbed' Jl author hath. 

He underftood b’ implicit faith. Fludibras , p. 1. card. I# 

Your crabbed rogues that read Lucretius, 

Are againft gods, you know, and teach us. 

The god makes not the poet. 

Cra'bbedly. adv. [from crabbed.] Peeviffily. 

Cr a'bbedness- n.f. [from crabbed.] 

Sournefs of tafte. 


Milton. 
Dryden . 
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3. Difficulty. 

Cra'ber. n.f 

The poor fifh have enemies enough, befide fuch unnatural 
fifhermen ; as otters, the cormorant, and ihe craber , which 
fome call the water- rat. Walton's Angler. 

Crabs- eyes. n.f. They are whitifh bodies, from the bie;- 
nefs of a pea to that of the largeft horfe-bean, rounded on 
one fide and depreffed on the other, heavy, moderately hard 
and without fmell. They are not the eyes of any creature 5 
nor do they belong to the crab ; but are produced by the com- 
mon crawfifh ; the large fea crawfifh alfo affords them ; and 
the ftones are bred in two feparate bags, one on each fide of 
the ftomach. In July, and part of June and Auguft, when 
the creature cafts its {hell, the ftones are not found in their 
places. We have them from Holland, Mufcovy, Poland, 
Denmark, Sweden, and many other places. They are alka- 
line, abforbent, and in fome degree diuretick. Hill's Mat. Med. 

Several perfons had, in vain, endeavoured to ftore them- 
felves with crabs-eyes. Boyle's Experiments. 

CRACK. 71. f^ [ kraeck , Dutch.] 

1. A fudden difruption, by which the parts are feparated but a 
little way from each other. 

2. The chink, fiflure, or vacuity made by difruption; a narrow 
breach. 

Contufions, when great, do ufually produce a fiflure or 
crack of the fkull, either in the fame part where the blow was 
inflitfted, or in the contrary part. Wifeman. 

At length it would crack in many places ; and thofe cracky 
as they dilated, would appear of a pretty good, but yet obfeure 
and dark fky-colour. Newton's Opt. 

3. The found of any body burfting or falling. 

If I fay footh, I muft report, they were 
As cannons overcharg’d with double era- ks. Shakcf Ma.beti:. 

Now day appears, and with the day the king, 

Whofe early care had robb’d him of his reft : 

Far offi the cracks of falling houfes ring, 

And fhrieks of fubjeefs pierce his tender breaft. Dryden. 

4. Any fudden and quick found. 

A fourth ? — ftart eye ! 

What will the line ftretch out to th’ crack of doom ? Shake/. 
Vulcan was employed in hammering out thunderbolts, 
that every now and then flew up from the anvil with dreadful 
cracks and flaffies. Addifon's Guardian , N°. 103. 

5. Any breach, injury, or diminution ; a flaw. 

And let us, Paladour, though now our voices 
Have got the mannifti cracky fing him to th’ ground. Shake/. 

I cannot 

Believe this crack to be in my dread miftrefs, 

So fovereignly being honourable. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

6. Crazinefs of intelledl. 

7. A man crazed. 

I have invented proje&s for raifing millions. Without bur- 
thening the fubjedl ; but cannot get the parliament to liflento 
me, who look upon me as a crack and a projector. Addi/. Spelt. 

8. A whore ; in low language. 

9. A boaft. 

Leaftngs, backbitings, and vain-glorious cracks , 

All thofe againft that fort did bend their batteries. Speti/er . 

10. A boafter. This is only in low' phrafe. 

To Crack, v. a. [ kraecken , Dutch.] 

1. To break into chinks; to divide the parts a little from each 
other. 

Look to your pipes, and cover them with frefti and warm 
litter out of the ftable, a .good thicknefs, left the fioftsr/tfT 
them. Mortimr. 

2. To break ; to fplit. 

O, madam, my heart is crack'd) it’s crack d. Shakefpeare. 
Thou wilt quarrel with a man for cracking nuts, having no 
other reafon but becaufe thou haft hafel-eyes. Sh. Rom.andjia. 
Should fome wild fig-tree take her native bent, 

And heave below the gaudy monument, 

Would crack the marble titles, and dilperfe 
The charaaers of all the lying verfe. Dryd. Juv. Sat. 1°. 

Or as a lute, which in moift weather rings 
Her knell alone, by cracking of her firings. Donne. 

Honour is like that glafly bubble. 

That finds philofophers fuch trouble; 

Whofe leaft part crack'd , the whole does fly, 

And wits are crack’d to find out why. Hudibras,p. ii. cant, 2. 

3. To do any thing with quicknefs or lmartnefs. 

Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks ; ? 

He takes his chirping pint, he cracks his jokes. Popes tpij . 

4. To break or deftroy any thing. , 

You’ll crack a quart together ! Ha, will you not. Sha Jp . 
Love cools, friendfhip falls off, brothers divide : in cities. 


Prior . 5 . 


1. 


Sournefs of countenance; afperity of manners, 


mutinies; in countries, difeord; in palaces, treafon, an 
bond cracked ’twixt fon and father. Shakefpeare s Ring Lear. 
To craze ; to weaken tfie intellect:. 

I was ever of opinion, that the philofophers ftone, an " 
holy war, were but the rendezvous of cracked bi ains, __ 
Wore their feather in their heads. Bacon s oy 

He thought none poets ’till their brains were erackt. 
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To Crack, v. n * 

JU a. 

intire. j r o j 

/> To fall to ruin. _ , 

~ The credit not only of banks, but of exchequers, cracks 

when little comes in, and much goes out. Dryd. Dcdtc. /tn. 

2. To utter a loud and iudden found. 
y I will board her, though ftie chide as loud 

As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack . Shakefpeare. 

a. To boaft : with of. 

To look like her, are chimney-fweepers Wade. 

And fince her time are colliers counted bright. 

And Ethiops of their fweet complexion crack. 

Dark needs no candles now, for dark is light. Shake . /. 

Crack-brained, adj. [crack and brained.] Crazy; without 

"We have fent you an anfwer to the ill-grounded fophifms 
of thofe crack-brained fellows. Arbuth. and Popes Mart. Scnb . 
Crack-hemp. «./ [crack and hemp.] A wretch fated to the 

o-allows ; a crack-rope. Furcifer. 

0 Come hither, crack-hemp. 

. 1 hope I may chufe, fir. 

— Come hither, you rogue : 

What, have you forgot me ? Shake/. Taming of the Shrew. 
Crack-rope, n.f [from crack and rope.] A fellow that de- 
ferves hanging. 

( ra'cker. n.f [from crack.] 

1. A noify boafting fellow. 

What cracker this fame thatdeafs our ears 
With this abundance of iuperfluous breath. Shak. K. John. 

2. A quantity of gunpowder confined fo as to burft with great 
noife. 

The bladder, at its breaking, gave a great report, almoit 
like a cracker. ^ Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

And when, for furious hafte to run. 

They durft not ftay to fire a gun. 

Have don’t with bonfires, and at home 

Made fquibs and crackers overcome. Fludibras , p. iii. c. 3. 

Then furious he begins his march. 

Drives rattling o’er a brazen arch, 

With fquibs and crackers arm’d, to throw 
Among the trembling crowd below. Swift. 

ToCra'ckle, v. n. [froln crack ] To make flight cracks; 
to make fmall and frequent noifes ; to decrepitate. 

All thefe motions, which we faw. 

Are but as ice, which crackles at a thaw. Donne . 

I fear to try new love. 

As boys to venture on the unknown -ice 
That crackles underneath them. Dryden l 

Caught her difhevell’d hair and rich attire; 
tier ciown and jewels crackled in the fire. Dryden s. Adncid. 
Marrow is a lpecifick in that feurvy which occafions a crack- 
ling of the bones ; in which cafe marrow performs its natural 
function of moiftening them. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Cra-cknel. n.f. [from crack.] A hard brittle cake. 

Albee my love he feek with daily fute. 

His clownifh gifts and curtefies 1 difdain, 

His kids, his cracknels , and his early fruit. Spenfer's Pafl. 

Pay tributary cracknels , which he fells ; 

And with our offerings, help to raife his vails. Dryd. Juv. 
CRA'DLE. n.f [cpabel, Saxon.] 

1. A moveable bed, on which children or fick perfons are agitated 
with a fmooth and equal motion, to make them fleep. 

She had indeed, fir, a fon for her cradle , e’re {lie had a huf- 
band for her bed. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

No jutting frieze, 

Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird, 

Hath made his pendant bed and procreynt cradle. Shakefp. 

His birth, perhaps, fome paltry village hides. 

And fets his cradle out of fortune’s way. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 
A child knows his nurfe and his cradle , and by degrees the 
playthings of a little more advanced age. Locke. 

fhe cradle and the tomb, alas ! fo nigh : 

To live, is fcarce diftinguifh’d from to die. Pi’ior . 

Me let the tender office long engage, 

To rock the cradle of repofing age ; 

With lenient arts extend a mother’s breath, 

Make languor fmile, and fmooth the bed of death. Pope. 

2. It is ufed for infancy, or the firft part of life. 

He knew them to be inclined altogether to war, and therefore 
wholly trained them up, even from their cradles , in arms and 
military exercifes. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

The new duke’s daughter, her coufin, loves her; being 
ever, from their cradles , bred together. Shakefp. As you like it. 

1 hey fhould fcarcely depart from a form of worfhip, in 
which they had been educated from their cradle. Clarendon. 

3. [With furgeons.J A cafe for a broken bone, to keep off 
preflure. 

4- L With {hip wrights.} A frame of timber raifed alon* the 
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outfide of a ihlp by the bulge, ferving more fecurely and com- 

modioufly to help to launch her. : , . „ ■ . 

To Cra'dle. v.a. [from the fubftantive.] To lay in a cradle; 

t0 He^tha^hath been cradled in majefty, will not leave the 

throne to play with beggars. ghnv. Jfd. 

The tears fteal from our eyes, when in the itreet 
With fome betrothed virgin’s herfe we meet ; 

Or infant’s fun’ral from the cheated womb. 

Convey’d to earth, and cradled in a tomb. Dryden \ 

He fhall be cradled in my ancient fhield, fo famous through 
the univetfities. Arluihmt end Pope's Mart. ScrMerus. 

Cradle-cloaths. n.f. [from cradle and deaths.] Bed-clouth* 
belonging to a cradle. 

O could it be prov d. 

That fome night- tripping fairy had exchang d, 

In cradle-cloaths , our children where they lay, 

And call mine Piercy, his Piantagenet; , „ ' 

Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. Shake/. tL. IV. 
CRAFT, n.f. [cpsejrc. Sax. crefft , in old Welfh.] 

1 . Manual art ; trade. 

I hear an objection, even from fome well-meaning men, 
that thefe delightful crafts may be divers ways ill applied in a, 
| anc j Wctton's Architecture. 

2. Fraud ; cunning ; artifice. 

Th’ offence is holy, that {he hath committed ; 

And this deceit lofes the name of crafty 
Of difobedience, or unduteous title. Shakefpeare , 

This gives us a full view of wonderful art and crafty in 
raifing fuch a ftrudture of power and iniquity. Ayliife s tar erg. 

3. Small failing vefiels. 

To Craft, v. n. [from the noun.] To play tricks; to prac- 
tife artifice. Now out of ufe. 

You’ve made fair hands, 

You and your crafts ! You’ve crafted fair. Shakef Conolanus. 
Cra'ftily. adv. [from crafty.] Cunningly; artfully; with 
more art than honefty. 

But that which moft impaired his credit was the common 
report that he did, in all things, favour the Chriftians ; and 
had, for that caufe, craftily periuaded Solyman to take in 
hand the unfortunate Perfian war. Knolles's Hiji. of the Turks. 
May he not craftily infer 
The rules of friendfhip too fevere. 

Which chain him to a hated truft ; 

Which make him wretched to be juft ? Prior » 

Cra'ftine.s. n.f [from crafty.] Cunning; ftratagem. 

He takeih the wife in their own crafiinefs. fob, v. 13. 
Cra'ftsman. n.f [ craft and man.] An artificer; a maim- 
fadturer ; a mechanick. 

That her became, as polifli’d ivory. 

Which cunning craft/ man' s hand hath overlaid 

With fair Vermillion. Fairy j pueeny b. ii. cant. \x.Jian. 41. 

What reverence he did throw away on flaves ; 

Wooing poor craftfmen with the Graft of fmiles. Shak. R. II. 
What a refemblance this advice carries to the oration of 
Demetrius to his fellow craftfmen ! Decay of Piety. 

Cra'ftsmaster. n.f [crajt and mafltr.] A man {lulled in 
his trade. 

. He is not his craftfr.ajler , he doth not do it right. Shakefp. 

There is art in pride : a man might as foon learn a trace, 
Thofe who were not brought up to it, feldom prove their 
craftfmajler. Collier on Prick. 

Cra'fty. adj. from, craft.] Cunning; artful; full of arti- 
fices ; fraudulent ; fly. 

Nay, you may think my love was crafty love, 

And call it cunning. Shakefpeare' s King John . 

This oppreffion did, of force and neceffity, make the Irifti 
a crafty people; for fuch as are opprefled, and live in flavery, 
are ever put to their fbifts. Davies on Ireland. 

Before he came in fight, the crafty god 
His wings difmifs’d, but ftill retain’d his rod. Dryden. 

No body was ever fo cunning as to conceal their being fo ; 
and every body is fliy and diftruftful of crafty men. Locke. 
CRAG, n.f 

1. Crag is, in Britifh, a rgugh fteep rock; and is ufed in the 
fame fenfe in the northern counties at this day. Gibfon's Camd a 

2. The rugged protuberances of rocks. 

And as mount Etna vomits fulphur out, 

With clifts of burning crags, and fire and fmoke. Fairfax a 
Who hath difpos’d, but thou, the winding way. 

Where fprings down from the fteepy crags do beat. Wotton . 
A lion fpied a goat upon the crag of a high rock. L' EJlran, 

3. The neck. 

They looken bigge, as bulls that been bate. 

And bearen the cragg fo ftiff and fo ftate. Spenfer's Pafl. 
4* The fmall end of a neck of mutton ; a low word. 

Cra'gged. adj. [from crag.] Full of inequalities and pro- 
minences. r 

On a huge hill, 

Dragged and fteep, truth Hands. Crajhaw. 

Craggedness. n.f. [from (ragged.} Fulnefs of cra S s or pro. 
minent rocks. 4 0 r 


That 
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That craggcdnefs or Ileepnefs of that mountain, maketh 
many parts of it in a manner inacceffible. Brerewood. 

Cra'gginess. n. f. [from craggy.] The ftate of being craggy. 
Cra'ggv. adj. [horn crag. ] Rugged; full of prominences; 
rough to walk on, or climb. 

That fame wicked wight 
His dwelling has low in an hollow cave, 

Far underneath a craggy clift ypight, 

Dark, doleful, dreary, like a greedy grave. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

It was impoftible to pafs up the woody and craggy hills, 
without the lofs of thofe commanders. Raleigh's EjJ'ays. 

Mountaineers that from Sevcrus came. 

And from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica, Dryderf s Ain. b. viii. 
The town and republick of St. Marino {lands on the top 
of a very high and craggy mountain. Addifon on Italy . 

To CRAM, v a. [cpammair, Saxon. - ] 

1. To fluff'; to fill with more than can conveniently be held. 

As much love in rhime. 

As would he crammd up in a {beet of paper. 

Writ on both fides the leaf, margent and all. Shakef eare. 
Being thus crammed in the hafket, a couple of Ford’s 
knaves were called. Shakefp. Merry J Fives of Windfor. 

Thou haft I poke as if thy eldeft fon fhould be a fool, whole 
fkull Jove cram with brains. Shakefpeare' s Twelfth Night. 

Cram not in people by fending too faft company after 
company; but fo as the number may live well in the planta- 
tion, and not by furcharge be in penury. Bacon , EJfay 34, 

2. To fill with food beyond fatiety. 

You’d mollify a judge, would cram a fquire ; 

Or elfe fome fmiles from court you may defire. King. 

I am fure children would be freer from difeafes, if they 
were not crammed fo much as they are by fond mothers, and 
were kept wholly from flefh the firft three years. Locke. 

As a man may he eating all day, and, for want of digeftion, 
is never nourifhed ; fo thefe endlefs readers may cram them- 
felves in vain with intellectual food. Watts's Improvement. 

ButAnnius, crafty feer, 

Came cramni d with capon, from where Pollio dines. Dunciad. 

3. To thruft in by force. 

You cram thefe words into mine ears, agai.nft 
The ftomach of my fenfe. Shakejpeare's Ttnipef. 

Huffier, quoth Hudibras, this fvvord 
Shall down thy falfe throat cram that word. Hudibras , p. ii. 

Fate has cramni d us all into one leafe. 

And that even now expiring. Drydcns CAeomenes. 

In another printed paper it is roundly exprdfied, that he will 
cram his brafs down our throats. Swift. 

To Cram. v. n. To eat beyond fatiety. 

The godly dame, who flefhly failings damns. 

Scolds with her maid, or with her chaplain crams . 

Popes Epilogue to fane Shore. 
Cra'mbo. n. f. [a cant word, probably without etymology.] A 
play at which one gives a word, to which another finds a 
rhyme ; a rhyme. 

So Mcevius, when he drain’d his fkull 
To celebrate fome fuburb trull, 

His fimiles in order fet, . 

And ev’ry crambo he could get. Swift. 

CRAMP, n.f [kxampc, Dut. era mpe, French.] 

1. A fpafm or contraction of the limbs, generally removed by 
warmth and rubbing. 

For this, be fure, to-night thou fhalt have cramp , 
Side-flitches that fhall pen thy breath up. Shakefp. Tcmprjl . 
In a retreat, he outruns any lacquey ; marry, in coming on, 
he has the cramp. Shakefp ear e s /ill's wed that ends well . 

The cramp , no doubt, cometh of contraction of finews ; 
which is manifefl, in that it cometh either by cold or drynefs. 

Bacon's Natural Hi /lory, N . 964. 
Hares, faid to live on hemlock, do not make good the tra- 
dition; and he that obferves what vertigoes, cramps , and con - 
vulfions follow thereon, in thefe animals, will be of our 
Heliefi. Brown's Vv.lgar Err ours, b. iii. c. 27* 

2. A reflriCtion ; a confinement ; obflruCtion ; fhackle. 

A narrow fortune is a cramp to a great mind, and lays a 
man under incapacities of ferving his friend L Eft range. 

3. A piece of iron bent at each end, by which two bodies are 

To the uppermoft of thefe there fhould be fattened a fharp 
graple, or cramp of iron, which may be apt to take hold of 
any place where i it lights. Elkins's Mathem . Magick. 

Cramp, adj. Difficult; knotty: a low term. 

To Cramp, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To pain with cramps or twiches. 

When the contracted limbs were cramp d, ev n then 
A wat’rifh humour fwell’d, ami coz’d again. Ehyden s firgi . 

2. To reflrain ; to confine; to obflruT ; to hinder. 

It is impoffible to conceive the number ot inconveniences 

that will «nfue, if borrowing be cramped. Bacon, tjjay 42. 

There are few but find that fome companies benumb and 
cramp them, fo that in them they can neither (peak 0 any 
thing that is handfomc. _ _ It LIE 


ATwho fervS, has Hill reftraints of dread upon hts fpirits. Crinkling^ banks. 
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which, even in the midft of aClion, cramps and ties up his 

aCtivitv. South 9 <• 

n ' rj , . com a s oermons. 

Ur. Hammond loves to contraCl and cramp the fenfe of 
prophecies. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

The antiquaries are for cramping their fubjeCts into as nar- 
row a fpace as they can, and for reducing the whole extent 
of a fcience into a few general maxims. y Iddifon on Italy. 

Marius ufed all endeavours for depreffing the nobles, and 
raffing the people; particularly for cramping the former in 
their power of judicature. Swift on the Dijfent. in Ath. andRome. 

No more 

Th’ expanfive atmofphere is cramp'd with cold. 

But full of life, and vivifying foul. Thomfon's Spring. 

3. To bind with crampirons. 

Cramp-fish, n.f [from cramp and ftft .] The torpedo, 
which benumbs the hands of thofe that touch it. 
Crampiron. n.f. [from cramp and iron.'] See Cramp, Senfe 3. 
Cra'nage. n.J. [cranagium, low Latin.] A liberty to ufe a 
crane for drawing up wares from the veffiels, at any creek of 
the fea or wharf, unto the land, and to make profit of it. It 
fignifies alfo the money paid and taken for the fame. Cowel. 
CRANE, n.f. [epan, Sax. kraen , Dutch.] 

1. A bird with a long beak. 

Like a crane , or a fwallovv, fo did I chatter. If. xlviii. 14. 
That fmall infantry warr’d on by cranes. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

2. An inftrument made with ropes, pullies, and hooks, by which 
great weights are raifed. 

C vD 

In cafe the mould about it be fo ponderous as not to be re- 
moved by any ordinary force, you may then raife it with a 
crane. Mortimer's Art of Husbandry. 

Then commerce brought into the publick walk 
The bufy merchant, the big warehoufe built. 

Rais’d the flrong crane. Thonfon's Autumn. 

3. A fiphon ; a crooked pipe for drawing liquors out of a calk. 
Cranes-bill. n.f [from crane and bill.] 

1. An herb. 

The leaves are conjugate: the cup confifts of one leaf, 
divided into five parts, expanded in form of a flar : the flowers 
confifl of five leaves, fomewhat refembling a crefled or lipped 
flower, with ten flamina furrounding the ovary. The fruit is 
of a pentagonal figure, with a beak, containing five fecd- 
veffiels, in each of which is one tailed feed, which, when 
ripe, is caff forth by the twilling of the beak. It is common 
in feveral parts of England, growing in almoft any foil or 
fituation. Miller . 

2. A pair of pincers terminating in a point, ufed by furgeons. 
CRANIUM, n. ft [Latin.] The fkull. 

In wounds made by contufion, when the cranium is a little 
naked, you ought not prefcntly to croud in doffils ; for if that 
contufed fiefh be well digefled, the bone will incarn with the 
wound without much difficulty. Wifeman's Surgery. 

CRANK, n.f. [This word is perhaps a contraction of crane- 
neck, to which it may bear fome refemblance, and is part of 
the inftrument called a crane.] 

1. A crank is the end of an iron axis turned fquare down, and 

again turned fquare to the firft turning down ; fo that, on the 
laft turning down, a leather thong is flipt to tread the 
treddle -wheel about. Moxon's Mech. Exercijes. 

2. Any bending or winding pafiage. 

I fend it through the rivers of your blood. 

Even to the court, the heart ; to th’ feat o’ th’ brain ; 

And, through the cranks and offices of man. 

The flrongeft nerves, and fmall inferiour veins, 

From me receive that natural competency. 

Whereby they live. Shakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

3. Any conceit formed by twilling or changing, in any manner, 
the form or meaning of a word. 

Halle thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jeff and youthful jollity. 

Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks, and wreathed fmiles. 

Such as hang on Flebc’s check. 

And love to live in dimple fleck. Milton. 

Crank, adj. [from onkranck, Dutch. Skinner.] 

1. Healthy; fprightly : fometimes corrupted to cranky. 

They looken bigge, as bulls that been bate. 

And bearen the cragg fo fliffi and fo Hate, ^ p , 

As cockle, on his dunghil crowing cranks. Spefcrs Fajt. 

2. Among failors, a fhip is faid to be crank, when, by t e 

of its bottom, or by being loaded too much above, it is 11a e 
to be overfet. [from kranck , Dut. iick.j 
ToCra'nkle. v. n. [from crank. ] To run in and out, 

run in flexures and windings. 

See how this river comes me crankling in. 

And cuts me from the bell of all my land, r 

A huge half-moon, a monftrous cantle out. Shak. Hem • 
To Cra'nkle. v. a. To break into unequal iurfaces; to brea 

into angles. 

Old Vaga’s ffream. 

Forc’d by the fudden fhock, her wonted track 
Forfook, and drew her humid train aflope, p/j lifts 

Cra'nkUs. 
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Cra'nki.es. n.f. [from the verb ] Inequalities; angular pro- 
jni iie.nccs. 

Cra'nkness. n. f [from crank.] 

Health; vigour. 

9 Difpofition to overfet. , . . , 

Cka'nNIEU. adj. [from cranny.] Full of Uiinks. 

A wall it is, as I would have you think, 

That had in it a crannied hole or chink. Shakefpeare. 

A very fair fruit, and not unlike a citron; but fomewhat 
rougher chont and crannied, vulgarly conceived the marks of 

S teeth. r W' VrfTch ink Tclef i 

CRA'NNY. n.f [ even , Fr. crena, Latin. J A chink, a clett , 

“ 'mere of the undemanding is like the eye of the fenfe ; 
for as you may fee great objects through fmall cranmes or 
, , * A vou ,, nv fee great axioms of nature through (mall 
an^contcmptiWe InfanL Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, Nh 9 . . 
And therefore beat, and laid about, ... . 

To find a cranny to creep out. Hudibras, p. m.cant. . 

In a firm building, even the cavities ought not to be filled 
with rubbifh, but with brick or flone, fitted to the crannies . 
v ltn ’ Dry den's Dedication to the Mneid. 

Within the foaking of water and fprings, with ftreams and 
curfents in the veins and crannies. Bur net s Theo . of the Ear o. 

Fie fkipped from room to room, ran up flairs and down 
flairs, from the kitchen to the garrets, and he peeped into 
every crony. , Mutbnot s Hiftory of John hud. 

Crape. n.f\cre P a, low Latin.] A thin fluff, loofely woven, 
of which the drefs of the clergy is fometimes made. 

And proud Roxana, fir’d with jealous rage, 

With fifty yards of crape fhall fweep the flage. Swift. 

Nor thou, lord Arthur, fhall efcape . 

To thee 1 often call’d in vain, 

Againfl that aflaflin in crape ; 

Yet thou could’fl tamely fee me flairi. Swift. 

’Tis from high life high characters aie drawn ; _ 

A faint in crape, is twice a faint in lawn. Pope , Eptjtle u 
Crapulence, n.f. [crapula, a luifeit, Latin.] Drunkennefs; 

ficknefs by intemperance. „ Dl£f ' 

Cra'pulous. adj. [ craptdofus , Lat.] Drunken; intemperate; 

fick with intemperance. 

To CRASH, v. n. [a word probably formed from the thing.] 
j. Tp make a loud complicated noife, as of many things falling 
or breaking at once. 

There fhall be a great crafnng from the hills. Zeph. 1. 1 0 . 

When convullions cleave the lab’ring earth. 

Before the difmal yawn appears, the ground 
Trembles and heaves, the nodding houfes crajh. Smith. 
To Crash.: v. a. To break or bruife. 

My matter is the great rich Capulet; and if you be not of 
the houfe of Montague, I pray you come and crajh a cup of 
w i ne . Shakefpeare' s Romeo and Juliet. 

Mr. Warhurt on has it, crujh a cup of wine. 

To croft, fays Hanrner , is to be merry : a craft being a word fliil 
ufed in fome counties for a merry bout. 

It is furely better to read crack. See Crack. 

Crash, n.f. [from the verb.] A loud iudden mixed found, 
as of many tilings broken at the fame time. 

Senfelefs Ilium, 

Seeming to feel this blow, with flaming top 
Stoops to his bafe ; and, v/ith a hideous craft , 

Takes prifoner Pyrrhus’ ear. Shakefpeare' s Hamlet. 

Moralizing fat 1 by the hazard-table". I look’d upon the 
uncertainty of riches, the decay of beauty, and the craft of 
worlds, with as much contempt as ever Plato did. Pope. 

CRA'SIS. n.f. [xpVt;.] Temperature; conflitution arifing from 
the various properties of humours. 

The fancies of men are fo immediately diverfified by the 
individual crafts, tlvat every man owns fomething wherein 
none is like him. Glanvi lie's Scepf. c. 15. 

A man may be naturally inclined to pride, luft, and anger, 
as thefe inclinations are founded in a peculiar crafts, and con- 
ftitution of the blood and fpirits. South's Sermons. 

CRASS, adj. [crajjus, Latin] Grofs ; coarfe ; not thin; not 
comminuted ; not fubtle ; not confifting of fmall parts. 

Metals are intermixed with the common terreftrial matter, 
fo as not to be difcoverable by human induftry ; or, if difeo- 
verable, fo difFufcd and fcattered amongft the crajfcr and more 
unprofitable matter, that it would never be poffible to feparate 
and extrad! it. Woodward' s Natural Hijlory. 

Crassitude, n.f. [craft udo, Latin.] Groffnefs; coarfenefs; 
thicknefs. 

They muff be but thin, as a leaf, or a piece of paper or 
parchment ; for if they have a greater crajfttude, they will alter 
in their own body, though they fpend not. Bacon' s Nat. Hijl. 

The Dead Sea, which vomiteth up bitumen, is of that 
crajfttude, as living bodies, bound hand and foot, caff into it, 
have been born up, and not funk. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

The terreftriaj matter carried by rivers ipto the fea, is 
fuftained therein partly by the greater crafttude and gravity of 
the lea-water, and partly by its conftant agitation. Woodward. 
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C^STIHA'Tto*. n.f [ from erajlino, Latin, to-morrow. ? J 

Cratch, n. f. [creche, French ; crates, Latin.] The palifuded 

ir Whe;i bein' eflTlZlPKm, by reafon of fin, thou 

t held in the chains of death ; I was inclofed in the virgin . 

womb I was laid in the cratch, I was wrapped in fwathlmg- 
womn, 1 was m? Providence. 


cloaths. 


Hakeimll on Providence. 


Crava-t. n.f [of uncertain etymology.] A neck ‘loath } 

any thing worn about the neck. 

Lefs delinquents have been Icourg d. 

And hemp on wooden anvils ioig d ; 

Which others for cravats have worn , ... 

About their necks, and took a turn. Hudibras, p. in. cant. r. 
The reftrictives were applied, one over another, to her 
throat ■ then we put her on a cravat. H 'fenian s Surgery. 

»^* » 

Cn What one petition is there found In the whole litany; 

whereof we fhall ever be able at any time to lay, that noman 

living needeth the grace or benefit therein craved at God s 
, . 5 , Plonker. 

hands r ... 

As for my nobler friend?, I crave their paruons ; 

But for the mutable rank-feented many, . 

Let them regard me as I do not flatter. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
The poor people not knowing where to hide themlelves 
from the fury of their enemies, nor of whorn to oave help, 
fled as men and women difmayed. Knollcs's Hijl. of the Turks i 
I would crave leave here, under the word aaion, to com- 
prehend the forbearance too of any action propofed. Locke. 
Each ardent nymph the rifing current craves. 

Each fhepherd’s pray’r retards the parting waves; Prior. 
2» To a(k infatiably* 

The fubje&s arm’d ; the more their princes gave, 

Th* advantage only took the more to crave. Denham . 

Him doll thou mean, who, Ipite of all his ftore, 

Is ever craving , and will fliil be poor ? 

Who cheats for halfpence ; and who doffs his coat, 

To fave a farthing in a ferry-boat. Dryden's P eift. Sat. iv. 

3. To long; to wifh unreafonably. 

Levitv pufties us on from one vain defire to another, in a 
regular viciflitu.de and fucceffion of cravings and fatiety. L’ EJlr. 

lie is actually under the power of a temptation, and the 
fway of an impetuous luft; both hurrying him to fatisfy the 
cravings of it, by fome wicked adliorn South's Sermons . 

4. To call for importunately. 

Our good old friend. 

Lay comforts to your bofom ; and beftow 
Your needful counfel to our bufineffes. 

Which crave the inflant ufe. Shakefpeare' s King Lear* 

The antecedent concomitants and effedls of fuch a confti- 
tution, are acids, taken in too great quantities ; four emula- 
tions, and a craving appetite, efpecially of terreftrial and ab- 
forbent fubftances. ' Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

5. Sometimes with for before the thing fought. 

Once one may crave for love, 

But more would prove 

This heart too little, that too great. Suckling . 

Cra'ven. n.f. [derived by Skinner from crave, as one that 
craves or begs his life : perhaps it comes originally from the 
noife made by a conquered cock.] 

1. A cock conquered and difpirited. 

What, is your creft a coxcomb ? 

A combi els cock, fo Kate will be my hen. 

— No cock of mine ; you crow too like a craven * Shakefp a 

2. A coward ; a recreant. 

Upon his coward breaft 
A bloody crofs, and on his craven creft 
A bunch of hairs difcolour’d diverfly. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

Is it fit this foldier keep his oath ? — 

— He is a craven and a villain elfe. Shakefpeare s Henry V* 

Whether it be 

Bcftial oblivion, or fome craven fcruple. 

Of thinking too precifcly on th’ event; 

A thought, which quarter’d, hath but one part wifdofn, 

And ever three parts coward. Shakefpeare' s Hamlet < 

Yet if the innocent fome mercy find 
From cowardice, not ruth did that proceed; 

His noble foes durft not his craven kind 
Exafperate by fuch a bloody deed. Fairfax, b. i. fan. 88. 
To Cra'ven. v. a. [from the noun.] To make recreant or 

cowafcll y- . Hanmer. 

’Gainft felf-flaughter 
There is a prohibition fo divine. 

That cravens my weak hand. Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 

Cra.ver. n.f [from crave.] A weak-hearted fpiritlels fellow! 
It is ufed in Clariffa. 

ToCraunch. v.a. [fchrantfen, Dutch ; whence the vulgar fay 
more properly to ferauneb.] To crufh in the mouth ^ The 
word is ufed by Swift. 

Craw. n.f. [bee, Danilh.] The crop or firft ftomach of birds. 
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in birds there is no maftication, or comminution of the 
meat in the mouth ; but in iuch as are not carnivorous, it is 
immediately fwallowed into the crop or craw , or at lead into 
a kind of ante-ftomach, which I have obferved in many, 
efpecially pifeivorous birds. R ay on the Creation. 

Cra v hsh. n.f. [fometimes written crayfijh, properly crevice ; 
in French ecr cvijje .] A fmall cruftaceous fifh found in brooks; 
the fmall lobfter of frefh water. 

1 hofe that caft their fhell are the lobfter, the crab, the 
crawfijh , the hodmandod or dodman, and the tortoife. Bacon. 

Let me to crack live crawfijh recommend. Pope’s Her. lm . 
The common crawfifo , and the large fea crawfijh , both 
produce the ftones called crabs- eyes. In part of June, in 
July, and part of Auguft, this animal not only cafts its fhell, 
but its very ftomach is alfo confumed and digefted, by a new 
one growing in its place. Hill on the Materia Medica. 

I o CRAWL, v. n. [ krielen , Dutch.] 

1. lo creep} to move with allow motion} to move without 
rifing from the ground, as a worm. 

That crawling infea, who from mud began ; 

Warm’d by my beams, and kindled into man ! Dryd.Auren. 

The ft reams but juft contain’d within their bounds. 

By flow degrees into their channels craiul ; 

And earth increafes as the waters fall. Dryden. 

A worm finds what it fearches after, onlv by feeling, as it 
crawls from one thing to another. Grew s' Cof mol. h. it. c. 8. 

1 he vile worm, that yelferday began 
^ To crawl ; thy fellow-creature, abject man ! Prior. 

2. To move weakly, and flowly. 

’Tis our firft intent 

Lo fhalce all cares and bulinels from our age, 

W hile we unburthen’d crawl tow’rd death. Shake/. K. Lear. 
They like tall fellows crept out of the holes ; and fecretly 
crawling up the battered walls of the fort, got into it. Knolles. 

A look fo pale no quartane ever gave ; 

"I hy dwindled legs feem crawling to a grave. Dryd. Juvenal. 
He was hardly able to crawl about the room, far lefs to look 
after a troublefome bufinefs. Arhuthn. Hijtory of John Bull. 

Man is a very worm by birth, 

Vile reptile, weak and vain ! 

A while he crawls upon the earth. 

Then fhrinks to earth again. Swift. 

It will be very neceflary for the threadbare gownman, and 
every child who can crawly to watch the fields at harveft- 
time. Swift. 

3. To move about hated and defpifed. 

Cranmer 

Hath crawl’d into the favour of the king, 

And is his oracle. Shakefpcare’ s Henry VIII. 

Reflect upon that litter of abfurd opinions that crawl about 
the world, to the difgrace of reafon. South’s Sermons. 

How will the condemned finner then crawl forth, and ap- 
pear in his filth and fliame, before that undefiled tribunal ? 

South’s Sermons. 

Behold a rev'rend fire, whom want of grace 
Has made the father of a namelefs race. 

Crawl through the ftreet, fhov’d on, or rudely prefs’d 
By his own fons, that pafs him by unblefs’d ! Pope , Efijl. i. 

Cra'wler. n. J\ [from crawl.] A creeper} any thing that 
creeps. 

Cra'yfish. n.fi [See Crawfish ] The river lobfter. 

The cure of the muriatick and armoniack f’altnefs requires 
to ufe flimy meats } as 1'nails, tortoifes, jellies, and cr ay f fires. 

F layer on the Humours. 

Cra' yon. n.fi. [ crayon , French.] 

r. A kind of pencil } a roll of pafte to draw lines with. 

Let no day pafs over you without drawing a line } that is to 
fay, without working, without giving fome ftrokes of the 
pencil or the crayon. Dryden’ s Dufrepioy. 

2. A drawing or defign done with a pencil or crayon. 

To CRAZE, v. a. [ ecrafer , French, to break to pieces.] 

] . To break } to crulh ; to weaken. 

In this confideration the anfwer of Calvin untoFarrel, con- 
cerning the children of Popifh parents, doth feem crazed. Hook. 

Relent, fweet Hermiaj and, Lyfander, yield 
Thy crazed title to my certain right. Shakefpcare. 

Then through the firey pillar, and the cloud, 

God looking forth, will trouble all his hoft, 

And craze their chariot- wheels. Milton’s Parad. Lof , b. xii. 

2. To powder. 

The tin ore pafleth to the crazing mill, which, between two 
grinding ftones, bruifeth it to a fine fand. Carew’s Survey. 

3. To crack the brain } to impair the intellect. 

' I lov’d him, friend, 

No father his fon dearer : true, to tell thee. 

That grief hath craz’d my wits. Shakefpcare’ s King Lear. 

Wickednefs is a kind of voluntary frenzy, and a chofen 
diftradlion; and every finner does wilder and more extrava- 
gant things than any man can do that is crazed and out of his 
wits, only with this fad difference, that he knows better what 
he does. Tillotfon. 

Cra'zedness. 71 . f . [from crazed.] Decrepitude; brokennefs ; 
diminution of intellect. 
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The nature, as of men that have fick bodies, folikewifr 
the people in the crazednefs of their minds, poffeffed with dif 
like and difeontentment at things prefent, is to imagine that 
any thing would help them. Hooker P r 

Cra'ziness. n.f. [from crazy.] ' ^ 

1 . State of being crazy ; imbecillity ; weaknefs. 

Touching other places, fhe may be faid to hold them as ft „ 
fhould do a wolf by the ears } nor will I fpeak now of Z 
crazinejs of her title to many of them. Howel’s Vocal ForZ 

2. Weaknefs of intellect. fi' 

Cra'zy. adj. \_e erase, French.] 

1 . Broken } decrepit. 

Come, my lord, 

We will beftowyou in fome better place; 

F itter for ficknefs and for crazy age. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
When people are crazy, and in diforder, it is natural for 
them to groan. ‘ L’Eflra • 

2. Broken witted; fhattered in the intelledl. 

7 he queen of night, whofe large command 
Rules all the fea and half the land, 

And over moift and crazy brains, 

In high fpring-tides, at midnight reigns. Hudibras , t iii 

3. Weak; feeble; fhattered. 

Phyfick can but mend our crazy ftatc. 

Patch an old building, not a new create. Dryden’ s Fables. 

Were it poflible that the near approaches of eternity, whe- 
ther by a mature age, a crazy conftitution, or a violent fick- 
nefs, fhould amaze fo many, had they truly confidered. kVake. 

Creaght. n.f [an Irifh word.] 

In thefe faft places they kept their creaght s , or herds of cat- 
tle, living by the milk of the cow, without hufbandrv or 

^ tillage. Davies on Ireland. 

lo Creak, v.n. [corrupt from crack.] 

1. Fo make a harfh protraflled noife. 

Let not the creaking of fhoes, nor the ruffling of fdks, be- 
tray thy poor heart to women. Shakefpcare’ s ' King Lear. 

No door there was th’ unguarded houfe to keep, 

On creaking hinges turn’d, to break his fleep. Dryd. Fables. 

2. It is fometimes ufed of animals. 

The creaking locufts with my voice confpire, 

They fry’d with heat, and I with fierce defire. Dryd. Virgil. 

CREAM, n. f. [ cremor , Latin.] 

1. The undlu-ous or oily part of milk, which, when it is cold, 
floats on the top, and is changed by the agitation of the chum 
into butter; the flower of milk. 

It is not your inky brows, your black fllk hair. 

Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream y 
That can entame my fpirits to your worfhip. Shakefpcare . 

I am as vigilant as a cat to fteal cream . Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Cream is matured and made to rife more fpeedily, by putting 
in cold water ; which, as it feemeth, getteth down the whey. 

Bacon’s Natural Hifiory , N\ 3 1 4. 

How the drudging goblin fwet, 

To earn his cream - bowl duly fet ; 

When in one night, ere glimpfe of morn, 

His fhadowy flail hath threfh’d the corn. Milton. 

Let your various creams incircled he 
With fwellirig fruit, juft favi fil’d from the tree. King. 
Milk, ftanding feme time, naturally feparates into an oily 
liquor called cream , and a thinner, blue, and more ponderous 
liquor called fkimmed milk. Arbutfmot on Aliments. 

2. It is ufed for the beft part of any thing; as, the cream of a 
jcJL 

To Cream, v. n. [from the noun.] To gather cream. 

There are a fort of men, whofe vifages 
Do cream and mantle like a {landing pond ; 

And do a wilful ftiffnefs entertain, 

With purpofe to bedreft in an opinion 

Of wifdom, gravity, profound conceit. Shak. Merck. oj fen. 

To Cream, v. a . [from the noun.] 

1. To fkim oft" the cream. 

2. To take the flower and quinteflence of any thing: fo ufed 
fome where by Swift, 

Cream-faced, adj. [ cream and faced.] Pale; coward- 
looking. 

Thou cr earn- fac’d lown. 

Where got’ft thou that goofe-look. Shakefpear’ s Macbeth. 

Cre'amy. adj. [from cream.] Full of cream; having the na- 
ture of cream. 

CREANCE. n.f [French.] Is, in falconry, a fine fmall line, 
faftened to a hawk’s leafli when file is firft lured. 

CREASE, n.f. [from creta, Latin, chalk. Skinner.] A mark 
made by doubling any thing. 

Men of great parts are unfortunate in bufinefs, becauie 
they go out of the common road : I oncedefired lord Boling' 
broke to obferve, that the clerks ufed an ivory knife, win 2 
blunt edge, to divide paper, which cut it even, only requiring 
a ftrong hand ; whereas a fharp penknile would go out of 1 e 
creafe , and disfigure the paper. y.ivj - 

To Crease, v.a. [from the noun.] To mark anything ny 
doubling it, fo as to leave the impreflion. 

To CREATE, v. a. [creo, Latin.] 

4 *' 
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t. To form out of nothing; to caufe to exift. • 

In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 

Gen, i. I. 

We having but imperfe6t ideas of the operations of < °u r 
minds, and much imperfefter yet of the operations of God, 
run into great difficulties about free created agents, which rea- 
fon cannot well extricate itfelf out of. Locke. 

2. To produce ; to canfe ; to be the occafiom 

Now is the time of help : your eye in Scotland 
Would create foldiers, and make women fight, 

To doff their dire diftrefles. Shakefp ear e’ s Macbeth. 

His abilities were prone to create in him great confidence of 
undertakings, and this was like enough to betray him to great 
errours and many enemies. King Charles. 

They eclipfe the cleareft truths, by difficulties of their 
own creating , or no man could mifs his way to heaven for 

want of light. D * ca y °f Pkt P 

None knew, ’till guilt created fear, 

What darts or poi foil’d arrows were. Rofcommon. 

Muft I new bars to my own joy create , 

Refufe myfelf what I had forc’d- from fate ? Dryd. Aurengz. 
Long abftinence is troublefome to acid conftitutions, by 
the uneafinefs it creates in the ftomach. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

5. To beget. 

And the iffiie there create , 

Ever fhall be fortunate. Shakefp. Mi dfum?ner~ Night’s Drekm . 

4. To in veil with "any new character. 

Arife my knights of the battle: I create' yon 
Companions to our perfon, and will fit you- 
With dignities becoming your eftates. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

1. To give any new qualities ; to put any thing in a new ftate. 

The beft Britifh undertaker had but a proportion of three 
thoufand acres for himfelf, with power to create a manor, and 
hold a court- baron. Davies on Ireland. 

CrfaTion. n.f. [from create.] 
i_ 'Fhe acl of creating or conferring exiftence. 

Confider the immenfity of the Divine Love, exprefled in 
all the emanations of his providence ; in his creation , in his 
confervation of us. Taylor. 

2. The adl of inverting with new qualities or chara&er ; as, the 
creation of peers. 

3. The things created ; the univerfe. 

As fubje£ts then, the whole creation came; 

And from their natures Adam them did name. Denham. 

Such was the faint, who {hone with ev’ry grace, 
Refle£ling, Mofes like, his mafter’s face : 

God faw his image lively was exprefs’d, 

And his own work as his creation blefs’d. Dryden’ s Fables. 

Nor could the tender new creation bear 
Th’ exceflive heats or coldnefs of the year. Dryden’ s Virgil. 

In days of yore, no matter where or when. 

Before the low creation fwarm’d with men. Parnel. 

4. Any thing produced, or caufed. 

Art thou not, fatal vifion, fenfible 
To feeling as to fight ? Or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a falfe creation , 

Proceeding from the heat-opprefled brain ? Shakef Macbeth. 
Crea'tive. adj. [from create] 
i- Having the power to create. 

2. Exerting the adl of creation. 

To trace the outgoings of the ancient of days in the firft 
inftance, and of his creative power, is a refearch too great 
for mortal enquiry. So th’s Sermons. 

But come, ye generous minds, in whofe wide thought 
Of all his works, creative beauty burns 
With warmeft beam. Thomfon’s Spring. 

Crea'tor. n.f. [ creator , Latin.] The being that beftows 
exiftence. 

Open, ye heavens, your living doors ; let in 
The great creator , from his work return’d 
Magnificent; his fix days work, a world Milt. Parad. T^ofi. 
When you lie down, clofe your eyes with a fhort prayer, 
commit yourfelf into the hands of your faithful creator ; and 
when you have done, truft him with yourfelf, as you muft do 
when you are dying. Taylor’s Guide to Devotion. 

creature. n.J. [ creatura , low Lati n . ] 
t. A being not felf-exiftent, but created by the fupreme power. 

, Were the ‘ re perfons idolaters for the worfhip they did not 
give to i.hc Creator, or for the worfhip they did give to his 
creatures. Stillingfeet’s Defence of Difcourfe on Rom. Idol. 

2. Any thing created. 

God’s firft creature was light. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

Imperfect the world, and all the creatures in it, muft be 
acknowledged in many refpefts to be. Tillotfon , , Sermon i. 

3- An animal not human. 

The queen pretended fatisfa&ion of her knowledge only 
In killing creatures vile, as cats and dogs. Shakef Cymbeline. 

4- A general term for man. 

Yet crime in her could never creature find ; 

But for his love, and for her own felf-fake, 

hhe wander’ d had from one to other Ind. Fairy §hteen b. i. 
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Moft curled of all creatures under fky, _ , f 

Lo Tantalus, I here tormented lye. Fairy fieen , b. in c.. 7; 

Though he might burft his lungs to call for help, 

No creature would affiit or pity him. Rofcommon. 

5: A word of contempt for a human being. 

Hence ; home, you idle creatures , get you horn e > 

Is this a holiday ? Shakefpeare’ s Julius Cafiir. 

He would into the flews, 

And from the common creatures pluck a glove, 

And wear it as a favour. Shakefpeare' s Richard III. 

I’ve heard that guilty creatures , at a play. 

Have, by the very cunning of the feene, 

Been {truck io to the loul; that prefently ^ 

They have proclaim’d their malefactions. Slrukefp. Hamlet . 

Nor think to-night of thy ill-nature. 

But of thy follies, idle creature. . Prior. 

A good poet no fooner aommunicates his works, but it is 
imagined he is a vain young creature , given up to the ambi- 
tion of fame. i , . " Pope. 

6. A word of petty tendernefs. 

And then, fir, would he gripe and wring my hand ; 

Cry, Oh fweet creature , and then kifs me hard. Shakejpeare . 

Ah, cruel creature , whom do’ft thou defpife ? 

The gods, to live in woods, have left the Ikies. Dryd. Virg. 
Some young creatures have learnt their letters and iyllables 
by having them palled upon little tablets. IVaits. 

7. A perlon who owes his rife or his fortune to another. 

He fent to colonel Maftcy to. fend him men, which he, 
being a creature of £ flex’s, refuted. Clarendon . 

The duke’s creature he de fired to be efteemed. Clarendon. 

Great princes thus, when favourites they raife. 

To juftify their grace, their creatures praife. Dryd. Aurengz. 
The defign was di (covered hy a perfon whom every body 
knows to be the creature of a certain great man. Swift . 

Cre'aturely. adj . [from creature ] Having the qualities: of 
a creature. 

The feveral parts, of relatives, or creaturcly infinites, may 
have finite proportions to one another. Chcyne’s Phil. Prin. 

Cre'britude. n. j'. [from creher, freq[uent, Latin.] Frequent- 
nefs. Diet. 

Cre'erous. adj. [from creber , Latui.] Frequent. Dich 

CRE'DENCE. n.J'. [from credo , Lat. credence , Norman Fr.] 

1. Belief; credit. 

• Ne let it feem, that credence this exceeds ; 

For he that made the fame was known right well. 

To have done much more admirable deeds ; 

It Merlin was. Fairy fjhiccn, b. i. cant. 7. fan. 36. 

Love and wifdom. 

Approv’d fo to your majefty, may plead 
1 or ample credence. Shakefpeare’ s Ail’s well that ends well. 
They did not only underhand give out that this was the 
true earl, but the friar, finding lome credence in the people, 
took boldnefs in the pulpit to declare as much. Bacon’s H. Vll. 

2. That which gives a claim to credit or belief. 

After they had delivered to the king their letters of credence , 
they were led to a chamber richly furnifhed. Hayward. 

C RED END A. n.f. [Latin.] Things to be believed ; articles 
of faith ; diftinguifhed in theology from agenda , or pra&ical 
duties. 

Thefe were the great articles and credenda of Chriftianity, 
that fo much ftartled the world. South’s Sermons. 

Cre'dent. adj. [, credens , Latin.] 

r. Believing; eafy of belief. 

Then weigh what Jofs your honour may fuflain, 

If with too credent ear you lift’ his fongs.* Shakefp. Hamlet . 

2. Having credit ; not to be queftioned. 

My authority bears a credent bulk. 

That no particular fcandal once can touch. 

But it confounds the breather. Shakefp. Mcdfure for Meafure . 

Credential. ti.J'. [from credetis, Latin ] That which o-ives 
a t.tic to credit ; the warrant upon which belief or authority 
is claimed. . 3 

A few perfons of an odious and defpifed country could not 
have filled the world with believers, had they not fhown un- 
doubted credentials from the Divine Perfon who fent them on 
fuen a mellage. Addifon on the Chrijiian Religion . 

Credibility, n. f [from credible.] Claim to credit; poffibi- 
lity of obtaining belief ; probability. 

1 he firft Oi thofe opinions 1 fhall fhew to be altogether in- 
c.coible, and the latter to have all the credibility and evidence 
of which a thing of that nature is capable Tillotfon , Scrm. i. 

Calculate the feveral degrees of credibility and conviction* 
by which the one evidence furpaffeth the other. Atterbury. 

Cre'dibie. adj. [ credibilisi Latin.] Worthy of credit • de- 

lerving of belief ; having a juft claim to belief. 

The ground of credit is the credibility of things credited • 

and tnings are made credible, either by the known condition 

and quality of the utterer, or by the manifeft likelihood of 

truth in themfelves. / •• r 

■nt j n Jtioo*e > , b. 11. /. 4.. 

None can demonftrate to me, that- there is fuch an ifland as 

CSnC™ the >• * i am 

/ illctjon , Preface. 
Cre'dibleness. 
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Cre'diblenes?. n f. [from credible,'] Credibility; worthinefs 
. of belief; juft claim to belief. 

T\\e:crediblenefs of a good part of thefe narratives has been 
confirmed to me by a prattifer of phyfick in the Eaft Indies. 

Boyle’s Hi/lory of Firmnefs . 
Cre'dibly. actor, [from < credible .] In a manner that claims 

belief. .. ; • 

This, with the lofs of fo few of the Englifh as is fcarce 
credible, being, as hath been rather confidently than credibly 
reported, but of one man, though not a few hurt* Bacon. 
CRE'DIT. n f. {credit, .french.] 

1. Belief. 

When the people heard thefe words, they gave no credit 
unto them, nor received them. i Mac. x. 46. 

I may give credit to reports, Addifon s Spectator, NT 1 3®’ 
Some lecret truths, from learned pride conceal’d. 

To maids alone and children are reveal’d : 

What though no credit doubting wits may give, 

The fair and innocent (hall ftill believe. Pope’s Ra. of Lock. 

2. Honour; reputation. 

I publifhed, betaufc I was told I might pleafe fuch as it was 
a credit to pleafe. Pope. 

3. Efteem ; good opinion. 

There is no decaying merchant, or inward beggar, hath fo 
many tricks to uphold the credit of their wealth, as thelc empty 
perfons have to maintain the credit of their fufficiency. Bacon. 
His learning, though a poet faid it, 

Before a play, would lofe no credit. Swift. 

Yes, while I live, no rich or noble knave. 

Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. Pope s Ilot . b. ii. 

4.. Faith ; teftimony. 

We arc contented to take this upon your credit, and to 
think it maybe. Hooker , b. iv. fell. 12. 

The things which we properly believe, be only fuch as are 
received upon the credit of divine teftimony. Hooker , b. 

The author would have done well to have left lo gieat a 
paradox only to the credit of a fingle afiertion. Locke. 

5. Truft repofed. ' ... 

Credit is nothing but the expectation of money, within 

fome limited time. Locke. 

6. Promife given. 

They have never thought of violating the pubhek credit, 
or of alienating the revenues to other ufes than to what they 
have been thus°a(figned. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

7. Influence ; power not compulflve ; intereft. 

She employed his uttermoft credit to relieve us, which was 
as great as a beloved fen with a mother. . _ Sidney. 

They fent him likewife a copy of their fupplication to the 
kino-, and defired him to ufe his credit that a treaty might be 
entered into. Clarendon , b. 11. 

Having credit enough with his mafter to provide for his own 
intereft, he troubled not himfelf for that of other men. Claren. 
To Cre'dit. v. a. [credo, Latin.] 

1. To bejieve. 

Now I change my mind, ^ 

And partly credit things that do prefage. Shakefp. Jul. Caf 
To credit the unintelligibility both of this union and mo- 
tion, we need no more than to confider it. Glam. Seepf c. 4. 

2. To procure credit or honour to any thing. 

May here her monument (land fo. 

To credit this rude age; and (how 

To future times, that even we . 

Some patterns did of virtue fee. a er ‘ 

It was not upon deflgn to credit thefe papers, nor to com- 
pliment a fociety fo much above flattery. C lanv. ScepJ. Bref. 

At prefer you credit the church as much by your govern- 
ment, as you did the fchool formerly by your wit. South. 

3. To truft ; to confide in. 

4. To admit as a debtor. 

Ghe'di table, adj. [from credit.] 

1. Reputable; above contempt. . , • 

v He fettled him in a good creditable way of living, ha 1 

procured him by his intereft one of the beft P> a « s of “ 
country. Arbuthnot s Hifiory of Join Bud. 

n Honourable ; eftimabla. 

" The contemplation of things, that do not ferve to promote 
our happinefs, ,s but a more fpeciou. and ‘^^sfortof 
idlenefs, a more pardonable and credible 

Cre'B. TABLENESS. n. f. [from creditably Reputation; efti- 

m Amongall thefe (hares, there is none more entangling than 
the creditablencfs and repute of cuftomary vices. Decay fP j- 
Creditably, adv. [from creditable .] Rcputa y, 

''fZy will chufe rather to negleS. their 

creditably, than to get a broken pate '^ ^break heir hearts 
o,Jy to.be rewarded with that which will 

Creditor. n.f. [editor, Latin.] He to whom a debt is 
owed ; be that gives-credit : correlative to debto • 
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There came divers of Anthonio’s creditors in my company 
to Venice, that lwear he cannot chufe but break. Shakeffeare. 

I am fo ufed to confider myfelf as creditor and debtor, that 
I often ftate my accounts after the fame manner, with regard 
to heaven and my own foul. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 54^ 
No man of honour, as that word is ulually underftooj, did 
ever pretend that his honour obliged him to be chafte or tem- 
perate, to pay his creditors , to be ufeful to his country, to do 
good to mankind, to endeavour to be wife or learned, to re- 
gard his word, his promife, or his oath. Swft. 

CrEDuDity. n.f [credu'ite, French ; crediditas, Latin.] Eafi- 
nefs of belief ; readinefs of credit. 

The poor Plangus, being iubje£F to that only difadvantage 
of honeft hearts, credulity , was perfuaded by him. Sidney. 

The prejudice of credulity may, in fome mealure, be cured 
by learning to fet a high value on truth. JVatts’ s Lcguk. 

CRE'DULOUS. ad). [ credulus , Latin.] Apt to believe fun- 
(ufpeiflmg; eafilv deceived, 

A credulous father, and a brother noble, 

Whofe nature is fo far from doing harm. 

That he iufpects none. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Cre'dui.ousness. n.f. [from credulous.] Aptnefs to believe; 
credulity. 

Creed, n.f. [from credo, the firft word of the apoftles creed.] 

1 . A form of words in which the articles of faith are compre- 
hended. 

The larger and fuller view of this foundation is fet down in 
the creeds of the church. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Will they, who decry creeds and creedmakeFS, fay that one 
who writes' a treatiie of morality ought not to make in it any 
colle£lion of moral precepts? . Jidda’s Sermons. 

2. Any folemn profeflion of principles or opinion. 

For me, my lords, . 

I love him not, nor fear him ; there’s my creed. Shakefp. 
To Creek., v. a. [ See Fo Creak.] lo make a hailh 

noife. 

Shall 1 ftay here, 

Creeking my fhoes on the plain mafonry. Shakefpeare. 

CREEK, n.f. [cpecca. Sax. kreke, Dutch.] 

1. A prominence or jut in a winding coaft. 

As ftreams, which with their winding banks do play, 
Stopp’d by their creeks, run foftly through the plain. Davies. 

T hey on the bank of Jordan, by a creek. 

Where winds with reeds and ofiers whifp’ring play. 

Their unexpected lofs and plaints outbicath d . I at ad. Reg. 

2 . A fmall port ; a bay; a cove. . 

A law was made here to flop their paftage in every port 

and creek. Davies m Ire!ani • 

3. Any turn, or alley. 

A back-friend, a (houlder-clapper ; one that commands 
The pafiao-es of alleys, creeks, and narrow lands. Shakefp. 
CreYky. adj. [from creek.] hull ol creeks; unequal; 

winding. 

Who, leaning on the belly of a pot, 

Four’d forth a water, whofe outgufhing flood 
Ran bathing all the creeky (hore a-flot, 

Whereon the Trojan prince fpilt 1 urnus’ blood. Speijei. 
To CREEP, v. n. [prefer, crept ; cjwpan, Sax. krepan, Germ^ 

1. To move with the belly to the ground without legs; as a 

worm. 

Ye that walk 

The earth, and (lately tread, or lowly creep l Mi t. Pa Hof. 

And every creeping thing that creeps the ground. Miltm. 
If they cannot diftinguilh creeping from flying, let them ay 
down Virgil, and take up Ovid de Ponto. Dryd. Dcdicat. .Mi. 

2. To grow along the ground, or on other fupports. 

"The grottos cool, with ftiady poplars crown d, 

And creeping vines on arbours weav’d around. . Dry en. 

3. To move forward without bounds or leaps ; as mlects. 

4. To move (lowly and feebly. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, Mnrbeth 

To the laft fyllable of recorded time. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Why (hould a man 

Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the j a “ ndicc „ ■ • 

By being peevifh ? . Shahfiurt s Merchant of Venu^ 

He who creeps after plain, dull, common enle, >s |fi& 
committing absurdities ; but can 

5. To move fecretly.and clandeftinely. 

I’ll creep up into the chimney. . :, ce<;; 

—There they always ufe to difeharge their birci ^ P 
creep into the kiln-hole. Shakefp. Merry O wes of ti 
Wftiate’er you are, 

That in this defart inacceflible, 

Under the (hade of melancholy boughs, 

Lofe and negleft the creeping hours of time. 

Of this fort arc they which creep into houfes, an^. _ P. 

tive filly women. . , . • _n *},« beads 

Thou makeft darknefs, and it is night vherejn J 1 d ^ ^ 

of the fgreft do creep forth. y ^ o\v 
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Now and then a work or two has crept in to kcc ^.^[ 1 ' ^ 

defmn in countenance. . . 4 -‘li 

To move timoroufly without fearing, or vcntuimg 

^Paradifc Loft is admirable; but am I therefore bound to 
maintain, that there are no flats amongft his elevations, when 
it is evident he creeps along fometimes tor above an him ice 

lines together ? . . f 

We here took a little boat, to creep along the fea-lhoi e . 

far as Genoa. Add] on s Remarks on Italy. 

- To come unexpected ; to deal forward unheard and unfeen. 

By thofe gifts of nature and fortune he creeps, nay he dies, 

into the favour of poor filly women. Sidney, b. 11. 

It feems, the marriage ot his brother s wife 
Has crept too near his confcicnce. 

No, his conference tmT 

Has crept too near another lady. „ Shakefpeare s Henry Vlll. 
Necefiity enforced them, after they grew full of people, to 
{bread themfelves, and creep out of Shinar, or Babylonia. 

1 Raleigh’s Hifiory. 

None pretends to know from how remote corners of 
thofe frozen mountains, fome of thofe fierce nations firft crept 

out. , p em P le - 

It is not to be expelled that every one (hould guard his un- 
derftanding from being impofed on, by the fophiftry which 
creeps into mod of the books of argument. Locke. 

8. To behave with fervility; to fawn ; to bend. 

They were us’d to bend, 

To fend their fmiles before them to Achilles, 

To come as humbly as they us’d to creep 
'Fo holy altars. Shakefpeare s Troilus and Creffida. 

CreDper. n f [from creep.] 

1. A plant that lupports itfelf by means of fome ftronger body. 

Plants that put forth their flip haftily, have bodies not pro- 
portionable to their length ; therefore they are winders or 
creepers ; as ivy, briony, and woodbine. Bacon’s Nat. Hifiory. 

2. An iron ufed to Aide along the grate in kitchens. 

3. A kind of patten or clog worn by women. 

Cree phole. n.f. [creep and hole.] 

1 . A hole into which any animal may creep to efcape danger. 

2. A fubterfuge ; an excufe. 

Cref/pingly. adv. [from creeping.] Slowly; after the man- 
ner of a reptile. 

The joy, which wrought into Pygmalion’s mind* was even 
fuch as, by each degree of Zelmanc’s words, creepingly entered 
into Philoclea’s. Sidney, b. ii. 

Crema'tion. n. f. [crcmatio, Latin.] A burning. 

CRFMOR. n.f. [Latin.] A milky fubftance ; a foft liquor re- 
fembling cream. 

The food is (wallowed into the ftomach, where, mingled 
with difiolvent juices, it is reduced into a chyle or cremor. Ray. 
Cremated, adj. [from crena, Latin ] Notched; indented. 
The Cells are prettily crenatcd, or notched quite round the 
edges; but not ftraited dow;i to any depth. JVoodw. onFoffils. 
Cre'pane. n.f. [With farriers.] An ulcer feated in the 
midft ot the forepart of the foot, caufed by a bilious, fharp, 
and biting humour that frets the (kin, or by a hurt given by 
ftrik'ing of the hinder feet. Farrier s Diet. 

ft o CRETI FAT E. v. n. [crepito, Latin.] To make a fmall 
crackling noife. 

Crepita tion. n. f [from crepitate.] A fmall crackling 
noife. 

Cre'pt. parti cip. [from creep.] 

ft here are certain men crept in unawares. Jude, iv. 

I his fair vine, but that her arms furround 
Her marry’d elm, had crept along the ground. Pope. 

CREPLFSCULE. n. f. [crepujculum, Lat.] Twilight* Diet. 
CrepiFsculou-s. adj. [crepufculum, Latin.] Glimmering; in a 
ftate between light and darknefs. 

A clofe apprehenfion of the one, might perhaps afford a 
glimmering light and crepufculous glance of the other. Brown. 
I he beginnings of philofophy were in a crepufculous obfeu- 
^ rit /’ f n< ^ ] ls y et fcarce pad the dawn. Glanv. Seepf . c. 22. 

CRESCENT, adj. [from crefco, Latin.] Increafing; growino-; 
in a ftate of increafe. 

I have feen him in Britain : he was then of a crefcent 
note * Shakefpeare’ sCymb dine. 

With thefe in troop 

Came Aftoreth, whom the Phoenicians call’d 
Aftarte, queen of heaven, with crefcent horns. Milt. P. L. 

Crescent, n.f. [crefcens, Lat.] ft'he moon in her ftate of 
increafe • .j — c ^1 • /- 
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xife ; any (imilitude of the moon increafing. 

My pow r s a crefcent, and my auguring hope 
Says it will come to th’ full. Shakefp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

Or Badfrian fophy, from the horns 
Of Turkifh crefcent, leaves all wafte beyond 
I he realm of Aladule, in his retreat. Milton’s Par ad. Lofl. 

Jove in clufky clouds involves the (kies, 

And the faint crefcent (hoots by fits before their eyes. Dryd. 
k tW ° ^ a * r cre f centi tranflucent horn, 

Crf'sotup^ of rr a11 their >’ oun g .'ncreafe adorn. Pope’s Odyffiy. 
y 0L j ae [fc° m crefco, Latin.] Increafing; growing. 
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So the prince obfeur’d his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildnefs, which, no doubt, 

Grew like the fummer-grafs, fafteft by night, H y. 

Cress. [ P e.lmps from orefco, it being a qu.«k growor-j 

Gts^ower confifts of four leaves, placed in form of a cfoCs^ 
the pointal arifes from the center of the flower-cup, an b 
comes a ronndifli finooth fru.t d.vtded into two cells, at 
furniflied with feeds, generally imooth. It is cultitated as 
fallad-herb, and chiefly efteemed m the W inter and bpr^ g, 

being one of the warm kind. _ _ . 

His court with nettles and with wjps ftor dj 
With foups unbought, and fall ads, bleft is °‘ u P 

Cre'sset. n.f. [ (roiffete , Fr. becaufe beacons had crofles an- 
ciently on their tops. ] A great light fet upon a beacon, h - 
houfe, or watch-tower. Hanmer . ft hey (till i aile ain 

in Scotland by carrying about the fire- crofs* 

At my nativity 

The front of heav’n was full of firy fpaiks. 

Of burning crejfets. Shakefpeare’ s Henry I\ . p. U 

From the arched roof, 

Pendent by fubtle magick, many a row 

Of ftarry lamps, and blazing crejfets, fed 

With naphtha and afphaltus, yielded light 

As from a iky. Milton’s Paradije Loft, b. 1. l.'jzb; 

CREST, n.f. [crifia, Latin.] . 

1. The plume of leathers on the top of the ancient helmet. 

His valour, (hewn upon our crefis to-day. 

Hath taught us how to chcrilh fuch high deeds, 

Ev’n in the bofom of our adverfaries. Shakefp. Henry I v e 

2. The comb of a cock. 

Others, on ground 

Walk’d firm ; the crcficd cock, whofe clarion founds 
The fi]ent hours. Miltons Paradifc Left , b.\ ii. /. 44 2 * 

3. The drnament of the helmet in heraldry. 

Of what efteem crefis were, in the time of king Edward 
the third’s reign, may appear by his giving an eagle, which he 
himfelf had formerly born, for a crcjl to William Montacute, 
earl of Salifbury. Camden’s Remains. 

ft'he horn ; 

It was a ere ft ere thou waft born : 

ft'hy father’s father wore it. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

4. Any tuft or ornament on the head; as lome which the poets 
afiign to ferpents. 

Their crefis divide, 

And, tow’ring o’er his head, in triumph ride. Dryd. Virgil. 

5. Pride; fpirit; fire; courage; loftinefs of mien. 

When horfes (hould endure the bloody (pur. 

They fall their crejls. Shakefpeare * 

Created, adj. [from crefi ; cri flatus, Latin.] 

1. Adorned with a plume or creft. 

The bold Afcalonites, 

Then grov’ling foil’d their crefied helmets in the duft. Milt. 

At this, for new replies he did not ftay ; 

But lac’d his crefied helm, and ftrode away* Dryden. 

2. Wearing a comb. 

The crcjlcd bird (hall bv experience know, 

Jove made not him his mafter-piece below. Dryden’ s Fables. 
Crest-fallen, adj. [crefi and fail.] Dejected; funk; 
difpirited ; cowed ; heartlefs ; fpiritlefs. 

I warrant you, they would whip me with their fine wits* 
’till I were as crefi f 'alien as a dried pear. Sh. Mer. IV. of l Li ml f 
ft'hey prolate their words in a whining kind of querulous 
tone, as if they were ftill complaining and erfi- fallen. Howel. 
Cre'stless. adj. [from crcjl.] Not dignified with coat- 
armour ; not of any eminent family. 

His grandfathei was Lionel duke of Clarence, 

Third fon to the third Edward king of England, 

Sprung crejilefs yeomen from fo deep a root. Shakefpeare. 
CREft’AUEOLJS. adj. [ creta , chalk, Lat.] Abounding with 
chalk ; having the qualities of chalk ; chalky. 

What gives the light, feems hard to fay ; whether it be the 
cretaceous lalt, the nitrous fait, or fome igneous particles. Grew . 
Nor from the fable ground expe£I fuccefs, 

Nor from cretaceous, ftubborn and jejune. Philips: 

Crf.ta'ted. adj. [ cretatus , Latin.] Rubbed with chalk. Didt. 
Cre'vice. n.J. [from crever, F r. crepare, Latin, to burft ] A 
crack ; a cleft ; a narrow opening. 

I pried me through the crevice of a wall. 

When for his hand" he had his two ions heads. Shakefp 
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ware. 
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I thought it no breach of good -manners to peep at a crevice , 
^ and look in at people fo well employed. Addifon’s Spectator. 
CREW. n. f [probably from epub, Saxon.] 

1. A company of people aflbeiated for any purpofe; as gallant 
crezv, for troops. Chevy-chafe. 

There a noble crew 
Of lords and ladies flood on every fide. 

Which, with their prefence fair, the place much beautify’d. 

r „ . Fair y Queen, b. i. cant. 4. Jlanz. 7. 

2. 1 he company of a (hip. 1 
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The 'anchors drop’d, his emu the veflels moor. Dryd.JEn. 

3* It is now generally ufed in a bad fenfe. 

One of the banifh’d cretv, 

I fear, hath v.entui’d from the deep, to raife 

New troubles. Milton's Par adife Loft, b. iv. /. 573. 

He with a emu , whom like ambition joins 
With him, or under him to tyrannize. 

Marching from Eden tow’rds the weft, {hall find 

'I he plain. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. xii. /. 38. 

The laft was he, whole thunder flew 
The Titan race, a rebel crew, Addifon. 

Crew, .[the preterit of crow.] 

Cre'wel. n. ft [klcwel, Dutch.] Yarn twifted and wound on 
a knot or ball. 

Take filk or crewel , gold or (liver thread, and make thefe 
faft at the bent of the hook. Walton's Angler. 

CRIB, n.ft [cpybbe, Sax. crib , German.] 

1. The rack or manger of a (table. 

Let a beaft be lord of beafts, and his crib (hall ftand at the 
king’s meffe. ShakeJ'pcare’ s Hamlet. 

The fteer and lion at one crib (hall meet, 

And harmlefs ferpents lick the pilgrim’s feet. Pope. 

2. The ftall or cabbin of an ox. 

3. A (mail habitation ; a cottage. 

Why rather, fleep, licit thou in fmokey cribs. 

Upon uneafy pallets ftretching thee. 

Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great ? Shakefpeare. 
To Crib. v. a. [from the noun.] To ftiut up in a narrow 
habitation; to confine; to cage. 

Now I’m cabbin’d, cribb'd, confin’d, bound in 
To faucy doubts and fears. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

Cri'bbage. n. f A game at cards. 

Cri'bble. 7 i. f. [cribrum, Latin.] A corn-fieve. Dipt. 

CribraTion. n.ft [ cribro , Latin.] 'The act of lifting, or 
feparating by a fteve. 

Crick, n.ft 

1. [from cricco , Italian.] The noife of a door, 
fc. [from cjiyce, Saxon, a ftake.] A painful ftiffhefs in the 
neck. 

Cricket, n. ft. [ krekel , from kreken , to make a noife, Dutch.] 

1. An infedt that fqueaks or chirps about ovens and fireplaces. 

Didft thou not hear a noife ? 

- — I heard the owl feream, and the crickets cry. Shakeft. Mach. 
Far from all refort of mirth. 

Save the cricket on the hearth. Milton . 

The folemn death-watch click’d the hour fhe dy’d, 

And thrilling crickets in the chimney cry’d Gay’s P aft orals. 

I. [from cpyce, Saxon, aftick ] A (port, at which the con- 
tenders drive a ball with fticks in oppofition to each other. 
The judge, to dance, his brother ferjeant call ; 

The fenator at cricket urge the ball. Pope’s Dunciad, b. iv. 
3. [from kriechen. Germ, to creep ] A low feat or ftool. 
Cri'er. n.ft. [from cry.] 'I he officer whofe bufinefs is to 
cry or make proclamation; 

He openeth his mouth like a crier. Ecclus. xx. 1 5. 

The criers command filence, and the whole multitude 
prefent ftand in a fufpence. Brerewoocl on Languages . 

The crier calls aloud 
Our old nobility of Trojan blood. 

Who gape among the crowd for their precarious food. Dry. 
CRIME, n.ft. [ crimen , Lat. crime , french.] An acf contrary 
to right ; an offence; a great fault ; an act of wickednefs. 
High God be witnefs, that I guiltlefs am ; 

But if yourfelf, fir knight, ye guilty find. 

Or wrapped be in loves of former dame. 

With crime do not it cover, but difclofe the fame. Fairy £>u. 
No crime was thine, if ’tis no crime to love. _ Pope. 
Crl'meful. adj. [from crime and full.] Wicked; criminal; 
faulty in a high degree ; contrary to duty ; contrary to virtue. 
You proceeded not again ft thefe feats, 

So crimeful and fo capital in nature. Shakefpeare' s Hamlet. 
Cri'meless. adj. [from crime.] Innocent; without crime. 
My foes could not procure me any fcathe. 

So long as I am loyal, true, and crimelefts. Shakeftp. Hen. VI. 
Gri'minal. adj. [from crime.] 

1 . Faulty ; contrary to right ; contrary to duty ; contrary to 
law. 

Live thou, and to thy mother dead atteft. 

That clear fhe died from blemifh criminal. Fairy ftftuen, b. n. 
What we approve in our friend, we can hardly be induced 
to think criminal in ourfelves. _ Rogers, Scrm. iv. 

2. Guilty; tainted with crime; not innocent. . 

The neo-lea of any of the relative duties, render us criminal 
in the fight of God. Rogers s Serums. 

. Not civil ; as a criminal profecution. 

' r i'm inal. n.ft. [from crime.] 

1 . A man accufcd. 

W as ever criminal forbid to plead ? 

Curb your ill-manner’d zeal. Dryden s Spamjh l ryai . 

2 . A man guilty of a crime r , . . 

All three perfons, that had held chief place of authority in 

their countries ; all three ruined, not by war, or by any other 
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diiafter, but by juftice and fentence, as delinquents and cri- 
minals. Baco) 

Cri'minally. adv. [from criminal.] Not innocently ; wick- 
edly; guiltily. 

As our thoughts extend to all fubjeas, they may be crimi- 

^ nal h employed on all. _ Rogers's Sermons. 

CrEminalness. n.ft. [from criminal.] Guiltinefs.; want of 
innocence. 

Crimina'tion. n.ft. [criminatio, Latin.] The acl of accufino- • 
accufation ; arraignment ; charge. 

Criminatory, adj. [from mW»tf,Latin.] Relating to ac-v 
cufation ; accuflng ; cenforious. 

CrFminous. adj. [ criminofus , Latin.] Wicked ; iniquitous * 
enormoufly guilty. 

The punifhment that belongs to that great and criminous 
guilt, is the forfeiture of his right and claim to all mercies, 
which are made over to him by Chrift. Hammond on Fundam. 

Cri'minously. adv. [from criminous.] Enormoufly; very 
wickedly. 

Some particular duties of piety and charity, which were 
moft criminmjly omitted before. Hammond's Praft. Catcch . 

CrEminou sness. n.ft. [from criminous.] Wickednefs; guilt; 
crime. 

I could never be convinced of any fuch criminoufnefs in 
him, as willingly to expofc his life to theftrokeof juftice and 
malice of his enemies. King Charles. 

CrEmosin. adj. [erbnoftino, Italian.] A fpecies of red colour. 

Upon her head a crlmoftn coronet. 

With damaik rofes and daffadilies fet, 

Bay-leaves between, 

And primrofes green, 

Embellifli the white violet. Spenftcr's Pcftorals. 

Crlmp. adj. [from crumble, or crlmble.] 

1. Friable; brittle; eafily crumbled ; eafily reduced to powder. 

Now the fowler, warn’d 
By thefe good omens, with fwift early fteps. 

Treads the crimp earth, ranging through fields and glades. 

Bui lips. 

2. Not confiftent; not forcible : a low cant word. 

The evidence is crimp ; the witneftes fwear backwards and 
forwards, and contradidt themielves; and his tenants ftick by 
him. Arbuthnot' s Hi ft or y oft John Bull. 

To CrFmple. v.a. [from rumple , crumple, crimple.] To con- 
tract ; to corrugate ; to caufe to lhrink or contract. 

He palled -the cautery through them, and accordingly crim- 
pled them up. H ijeman's Surgery. 

CRIMSON, n.ft. \cremoftino, Italian.] 

1. Red, fomewhat darkened wi:h blue. 

As crimfton feems to be little elfe than a very deep red, with 
an eye of blue; fo fome kinds of red feem to be little elfe 
than heightened yellow. Boyle on Colours. 

2. Red in general. 

Can you blame her then, being a maid yet rofed over with 
the virgin crimfton of modefty, if fhe deny the appearance of- 
a naked blind boy, in her naked feeing felt? Shake j. Henry V. 

Beauty’s enfign yet 

Is crimfton in thy lips, and in thy cheeks. Shakefpeare.' 

The crimfton ftream diftain’d his arms around. 

And the difdainful foul came rulhing through the wound. 

Dryden’ s JEneis. 

Why does the foil endue 

The blufhing poppy with a crimfton hue ? Prior . 

To Cri'mson. v.a. [from the noun.] 

I. To dye with criinfon. 

Pardon me, Julius. — Here waft thou bay’d, brave hart: 
Here didft thou fall ; and here thy hunters ftand 
Sign’d in thy fpoil, and crimfton' d in thy lethe. Shakefpeare. 

CrFncum. n.ft. [a cant word.] A cramp ; a contraction; 
whimfy. 

For jealoufv is but a kind 

Of clap- and crincum of the mind. Hudibras , p. iii. cant, r- 

Cringe, n.ft. [from the verb.] Bow; fervile civility. 

Let me be grateful ; but let far from me 
Be fawning cringe, and falfe diflembling looks. Philips . 

To CRINGE. V tf."[from kriechen, German.] To draw to- 
gether ; to contract . 

Whip him, fellows, 

’Till, like a boy, you fee him cringe his face, 

And whine aloud for mercy. Shakeft. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

To Cringe, v. 71. kriechen, German.] T o bow; to paycouit 
with bows ; to fawn ; to flatter. 

Flatterers have the flexor mufcles fo ftrong, that they are 
always bowing and cringing. Arbutanot. 

The cringing knave, who feeks a place 
Without fuccefs, thus tells his cafe. Sivift. 

Crini'gerous. adj. [ criniger , Latin.] Hairy; overgrown 
with hair. 

To CRI'NKLE. v. v. [from krinckelen, Dutch.] To go m 
and out; to run in flexures. 

Unlcfs fome fweetnefs at the bottom lie. 

Who cares for all the crinkling of the pye ? King’s Coo eery. 

To 
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ToUri'nkle. v. a. To mould into inequalities. 

CriYkle. n. f [from the verb.] A wrinkle ; a finuofity. 

CRI'NOSE. adj . [from crinis, Latin ] Hairy. Diet. 

Crino'sity. n.ft. [from crinoftc.] Hairynefs. DiPt. 

CPftPPLE- n.ft. [cpypei, Sax. krep'el, Dtitch.] A lame mail ; 
one that has loft or never enjoyed the ufe of his limbs. 

He, poor man, by your firft order died. 

And that a winged Mercury did bear: 

Some tard y cripple had the countermand, ^ 

That came too lag to fee him buried. Shakefpeare s R III. 
I am a cripple in my limbs; but what decays are in my 
ind, the reader inuft determine. Dryden s Fables, PieJ. 
Among the reft there was a lame cripple from his birth, 
whom Paul commanded to ftand upright on his feet. Bentley . 

See the blind beggar dance, the cripple ftng, 

/ The fot a hero, lunatick a king. Pope’s Eftftay on Man. 

To Cri'pple. v.a. [from the noun.] To lame; to make 
lame; to deprive of the ufe of limbs. 

Knots upon his gouty joints appear, 

And chalk is in his crippled fingers found. Dryden’ s P oft. 

Tettyx, the dancing-mafter, threw himfelf from the rock, 
but was crippled in the fall. Addifon. 

Cri'ppleness. n.ft. [from cripple.] Lamencfs; privation of 
the limbs. Diet. 

CrPsis. n.ft. [«§»5-»c.] 

1. The point in which the difeafe kills, or changes to the 
better. 

Wife leeches will not vain receipts obtrude ; 

Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 

’Till fome fafe criftis authorize their (kill. Dryden. 

2. The point of time at which any affair comes to the height. 

This hour’s the very criftis of your fate ; 

Your good or ill, your infamy or fame. 

And all the colour of your life depends 
On this important now. Dryden’ s Spanftn Fryar. 

The undertaking, which I am now laying down, was en- 
tered upon in the very criftis of the late rebellion, when it was 
the duty of evei y Briton to contribute his utmoft afliftance to 
the government, in a manner fui table to his ftation and abi- 
lities. Addijort s Freeholder , N 0 . 55. 

CRISP, adj. \crifpus , Latin.] 

1. Curled. 

Bulls are more criftp on the forehead than cows. Bacon . 
'Fhe Ethiopian black, flat nofed, and criftp haired. Hale. 

2. Indented ; winding. 

, You nymphs, call’d Naiads, of the winding brooks. 
With your fedg’d crowns, and ever harmlefs looks, 

Leave your criftp channels, and on this green land 
Anfwcr your fummons, Juno does command. Shakeft. Temp. 

3. Brittle ; friable. 

In frofty weather, mufick within doors foundeth better; 
which may be by rcalbn not of the difpofltion of the air, but 
of the wood or firing of the inftrument, which is made more 
criftp, and lo more porous and hollow. Bacon’ s Natural FUJI. 

To Crisp. v.a. [crifpo, Latin] 

1. i o curl ; to contrabl into knots or curls. 

Severn, affrighted with their bloody looks, 

Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds, 

And hid bis criftp’. d head in the hollow bank. Shak. Hoi. IV. 

, Young I’d have him too, 

Yet a man, with crifped hair. 

Caff in thoufand fnares and rings, 

1 01 love s fingers, and his rings. Ben. ftohnfton’s XJnderzvoods. 
The hafty application of fpirits of wine is not only 
unfit tor inflammations in general, but alfo criftps up the veflels 
ot the dura mater and brain, and fometimes produces a o-an- 

£J r cne ' . Sharp’s Surgery. 

2. I o twift. 

Along the crijpcd fhades and bow’rs, 

# Revels the fpruce and jocund fpring. Milton . 

3. Fo indent; to run in and out. 

from that faphine fount the criftp cd brooks, 

Rolling on orient pearl and lands of gold, 

Ran nciftar, vifiting each plant. Milton’s Paradife Left , b. iv. 

Crispa'tion. n.ft. [from criftp.] 

i- The a£t of curling. 

2. i he ftate of being curled. 

Some differ in the hair and feathers, both in the quantity 
cnftpation, and colours of them ; as he-lions are hirfute, and 
have great manes ; the (he’s are fmooth, like cats. Bacon. 

' Rl sPj-NG-inN. n.ft. [from criftp,] A curling-iron. 

ft he changeable fuits of apparel, and the mantles, and the 
Wimples, and the^ cr if ping-pins. //.'iii. 22 

Crispins ulcant. adj. [ criftpiftulcans , Latin.] Waved, or un- 
u mating; as lightning is reprefented. n: 7 

Cri spness, n.ft [from criftp.] Curlednefs. 

Crispy, adj. [from criftp ] Curled. 

So are thofe crijpy fnaky locks, oft known 
lobe the dowry of a fecond head. Shakejp. Merch. of Fen 

CRI 7 IT A A mark by wYh any thin X 

judged of with regard to its goodnefe or badnefs. ’ 

utual agreement and endearments was this badge of pri- 
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mitive believers; but we may be known by the coJitiary cri- 
terion, . . Glar j v - Sc ftff. c ' 2 7 ‘ 

We have here a fure infallible criterion, by which every 

man may difeover and find out the gracious or ungracious 
difpofition of his own heart. ^ South’s Sermons . 

By what criterion do ye eat, d’ye think, 

If this is priz’d for fweetnefs, that for llink ? Pope’s Her , 

CRFTICK. n.ft. [swumj.] 

j. A man (killed in the art of judging of literature; a man able 
to diftinguifh the faults and beauties of writing, 

This 'fettles truer ideas in men’s minds of fevcral things, 
whereof we read the names in ancient authois, than ad trie 
large and laborious arguments of criticks. Lodie. 

Criticks I (aw, that other names deface. 

And fix their own with labour in their place. . Pope. 
Where an author has many beauties confident with vii tue, 
piety, and truth, let not littie critic/cs exalt thefiifclves, and 
(liower down their ill-nature. Watts, 

2. A cenfurer; a man apt to find fault. 

My chief defign, next to feeing you, is to be a levere cri- 
tick on you and your neighbour. Swift. 

Critick. adj. Critical; relating to criticifm ; relating to the 
art of judging of literary performances. 

1 hence arts o’er ail the northern world advance, 

But critic/: learning Hourifti’d moft in France. Pope. 

Cri'tick. 71 . ft . 

1. A critical examination ; critical remarks ; animadverfions. 

I ftiould be glad if I could perfuade him to continue his 
good offices, and write fitch another c 7 'itick on any thing of 
mine. Dryden. 

I (hould as foon expc& to fee a critique on the poefy of a 
ring, as on the infeription of a medal. Acldlfton on Medals . 

2. Science of criticifm. 

If ideas and words were diftincfly weighed, and duly con- 
fidered, they would afford us another fort of logick and critick 
than what we have been hitherto acquainted with. Locke . 

What is every year of a wife man’s life, but a cenfure and 
critique on the paft ? Pope. 

Not that my quill to criticks was confin’d. 

My verfe gave ampler leffons to mankind. Pope. 

To CrFtick. v.n. [from critick.] T'o play the critick; to 
criticife. 

They do but trace over the paths that have been beaten by 
the antients ; or comment, critick , and fiourifn upon 
them. T imple. 

Critical, adj. [from critick.] 

l. Exa<T; nicely judicious ; accurate; diligent. 

It is fubmitted to the judgment of more critical ears, to 
dire<ft and determine what is graceful and what is not. Holder. 

Virgil was fo critical in the rites of religion, that he would 
never have brought in fuch prayers ; as thefe, if they had not 


been agreeable to the Roman cuftoms. 
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2. Relating to criticifm ; as, he wrote a critical dlfftei-tation on th, 
loft play. 

3. Captious; inclined to find fault. 

W hat wouldft thou write of me, if thou (houldft praife 
me ?— 

■ — O, gentle lady, do not put me to’t ; 

for lam nothing, if not critical. Shakefpeare' s Oi hello 0 

4. [from criftis.] Comprifing the time at which a great event is 
determined. 

I he moon is fuppofed to be mcafured by fevens, and the 
critical or decretory days to be dependent on that number. 

Brozun’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 12. 

Opportunity is in refpedft to time, in fome fenfe, as time is 
in relpeift to eternity : it is the fm all moment, the exact point, 
the critical minute, on which every good work fo much de- 
pends. ^ Sprat’s Sermons. 

1 lie people cannot but refent to fee their apprehenfions of 
the power of France, in fo critical a jun&ure, wholly laid 

clllQU. ey • 

_ , ovtnft. 

Cri tically, adv. [from critical.] In a critical manner ; ex- 
actly ; curioufly. 

Difficult it is to underftand the purity of Englifh, and 
critically to difeern good writers from bad, and a proper ftile 
from a corrupt one. Dryden. 
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I hefe (hells which are digged up out of the earth, feveral 
undreds of which I now keep by me, have been nicely and 
critically examined by very many learned men LVr>n,hn„, ,J 


tic alness. n.ft. [from critical] Exa&nefs ; accuracy - 
nicety. J 3 

To CriTicise. v. n. [from critick.] 

1 . 1 o play the critick ; to judge ; to write remarks upon any 
performance of literature : to point out faults and beauties. 7 

I hey who can criticife fo weakly, as to imagine I have 
done my word, may be convinced, at their own coft, that I 
can write ievere ly with more cafe than I can gently. Di yden. 

Know well each ancient’s proper character, 

VV lthout all this at once before your eyes, 

Cavil you may, but never criticife. Pope’s Eftftay on Criticifm, 

2. lo animadvert upon as faulty. ^ ' 

Nor would 1 have his father loolt fo narrowly into thefe ac- 

counts. 
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Counts, as to take occafion from thence to criticife on his ex- 
pellees. Locke. 

Fo Cri'ticjse. v. a. [from critick.] To cenfure ; to pafs 
judgment upon. 

Nor fhall I look upon it as any breach of charity to criticifc 
the author, fo long as I keep clear of the perfon. Addifon. 
Criticism, n.f [fro m crit ick . ] 

1. Criticifm , as it was firft inftituted by Ariftotle, was meant a 

ftandard of judging well. Drydens Innocence , Prcf. 

2. Remark; animadveHion j critical obfervations. 

There is not a Greek or Latin critick who has not fhewn, 
even in the ftile of his criticifms , that he was a mafter of all 
the eloquence and delicacy of his native tongue. Addif. Speft. 

To CROAK, v. n. [cpacezzan, Saxon ; crocare , Italian ; croci- 
tare , Latin.] 

1. To make a hoarfe low noife, like a frog. 

The fubtle fwallow flies about the brook* 

And querulous frogs in muddy pools do croak. May's Virgil. 

So when Jove’s block defeended from on high, 

Loud thunder to its bottom fhook the bog, 

And the hoarfe nation croak’d. Pope s Dunciad , b. i. /. 264. 

Blood, fluff’d in skins, is Britifh chriftians food; 

And France robs marlhes of the croaking brood. Gay, 

2. To caw or cry as a raven or crow. 

The raven himfelf not hoarfe, 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 

Under my battlements. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

The hoarfe raven, on the blafted bough, 

By croaking from the left, prefag’d the coming blow. Dryd . 

At the fame time the walk of elms, with the croaking of the 
ravens, looks exceeding lolemn and venerable. Addif. Specfat. 

3. It may be ufed in contempt for any difagreeable or offenfu e 
murmur. 

Their underftandings are but little inftru&ed, when all their 
whole time and pains is laid out to Fill the croaking of their 
own bellies. Lode. 

Croak, n.f. from the verb.] The cry or voice of a frog or 

raven. 

The fwallow skims the river’s watry face. 

The frogs renew the croaks of their loquacious race. Dryd. 

Was that a raven’s croak , or my foil’s voice ? 

No matter which. I’ll to the grave and hide me. Lee's Oed. 
Cro'ceous. adj. [croceus, Latin.] Confifting of faftron j like 

faffron. 4 # , . l ^' c 

Crocita'tion. n.f [ crocitatio, Latin.] The croakir^g o 

frogs or ravens. 1 * 

CROCK, n.f [ kruick , Dutch.] A cup ; any veflel made of 

earth. 

Cro'ckery. n.f Earthen ware. 

CROCODILE, n.f [from faffron, and &»*»», fearing. J 

An amphibious voracious animal, in fliape refembling a 
lizard, and found in Egypt and the Indies. It is covered with 
very hard feales, which cannot, without great difficulty, be 
pierced ; except under the belly, where the skin is tender, t 
has a wide throat, with feveral rows of teeth, {harp and fepa- 
rated, which enter one another. Though its four legs are 
very fhort, it runs with great fwiftnefs ; but docs not eaiuy 
turn itfelf. It is long lived, and is faid to grow continually 
to its death ; but this is not probable. Some are fifteen or 
eighteen cubits long. Its fight is very piercing upon the 
around, but in the water it fees but dimly ; and it is faid to 
fpend the four winter months under water. When its bowels 
are taken out, or it is wounded, it fmells very agreeably. 
Crocodiles lay their eggs, refembling goofe-eggs, fometimes 
amounting to flxty, on the fand near the waterfide, covering 
them with the fand, that the heat of the fun may contribute 
to hatch them. The Ichneumon, or Indian rat, which is as 
laro-e as a tame cat, is faid to break the crocodile s eggs w ien- 
ever it finds them ; and alfo, that it gets into the very belly of 
this creature, while it is afieep with its throat open, gnaws its 

entrails, and kills it. )n . „ LalmeU 

Glo fter s fhow 

Beguiles him ; as the mournful crocodile. 

With forrow, fnares relenting paffengers. Sh f h JP; H ‘ 
Crocodiles -were thought to be peculiar unto theNde. 

defer will weep, the crocodile will weep. Vijden. 

Enticin crocodiles, whole tears are death , 

Syrens, that murder with enchanting breath GrnnvslO. 
Crocodile is alfo a little animal, otherwife called llinx, very 
much like the lizard, or fmall crocodile. It hve ^ b X Jnd 
water ; has four fhort fmall legs, a very ter? muzzU and a 
fhort' fmall tail. It is pretty enough to look set, betn covered 
all over with little feales of the colour of filvu, mte : cmixt ^ 
brown, and of a gold colour upon t le ae ■ ‘ J j 

mains little, and is found in Egypt near the Red bea^J 

Lat,] Like a crocodile. Did. 

CK0 The beft place to plant the Spring crocus’s is dole to a wall 
or on the edze of boarded borders round a garden, mingl g 
°hc colour of thofe of a feafon together. 1 he feed mu ft be 
kent in the husk ’till fown, and a light rich ground fhould be 
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chofen for them. They muft not be placed too thick : they 
may be increafed alfo by oft-fets. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
Fair handed Spring unbofoms every grace. 

Throws out the fnow-drop and the crocus flrft. Thomfon. 
Croft, n.f [epopt, Saxon.] A little clofe joining to a houfe, 
that is ufed for corn or paflure. 

This have I learn’d. 


Tending my flocks hard by, i’ th’ hilly crofts 
That brow this bottom glade. 


Milton. 

HI A holy 

againft infidels under the 


Croisa'de. \ n. f. [ cnoifadc , Fr. from croix, a crofs.] A holy 
Croisa'bo. $ war; a war carried on ag 
banner of the crofs. 

See that he take the name of Urban, becaufe a pope of that 
name did firft inflitute the croifado ; and, as with an holy 
trumpet, did Air up the voyage lor the Holy Land. Bacon. 
Cro'ises. n.f 

1 . Pilgrims who carry a crofs. 

2. Soldiers who fight againft infidels under the banner of the 

O Gb> 

crofs. 

Crone, n. f. [cjione, Sax. according to Verftegan ; kronie, Dut. 
according to Skinner.] 

1. An old ewe. 

2. In contempt, an old woman. 

Take up the baftard, 

Take’t up, I fay ; give’t to thy a one. Sbakef Winter’s Tale. 
The crone being in bed with him on the wedding- night, 
and finding his averflori, endeavours to win his afledlion by 
reafon. Dryclen's Fables , Preface, 

Cro'net. n. f. The hair which grows over the top ot an 
horfe’s hoof. 

Cro'ny. n.f. [a cant word.] An old acquaintance ; a compa- 
nion of long Handing. 

So when the Scots, your coo ftant cronies, 

Th’ efpoufers of your caufe and monies. Hudilras , p. iii. 
To oblige your crony Swift, 

Bring our dame a new year’s gift. Swift. 

Strange, an aftrologer fhould die, 

Without one wonder in the sky ! 

Not one of all his cronyttzrs, 

To pay their duty at his herfe ? Swift, 

CROOK, n.f [ croc , French.] 

1 . Any crooked or bent inftrument. 

2. A Iheephook. 

He left his crooks he lelt his flocks, 

And wand’ring through the lonely rocks, . 

He nouri fil’d endlefs woe. * rior ' 

3. Any thing bent ; a-meander. 

There fall thofe faph ire- colour’d brooks, 

Which, conduit like, with curious cro ks. 

Sweet i flands make in that fweet land. Sidney, b. in 

To Crook, v. a. [crocher, French.] 

1. To bend j to turn into a hook. 

It is highly probable, that this difeafe proceeds from a re- 
dundant acidity, becaufe vinegar will foften and crook tender 
boncs> Arbv.thnot on Diet. 

2. To pervert from rcaitude ; to divert from the original end. 

Whatfoever affairs pafs fuch a man's hands, he moketb 
them to his own ends; which muft needs oe often cccentnc' 
to the ends of his mafter or ftatc. Bacon, EJJayH- 

Cro'okback. n.f. [crock and back.} A term of reproach for 

a man that has gibbous fhoulders. 

Ay, crookback , here I ftand to anfwer thee, , 

Or any he the proudeft of thy fort. Shake Jptai e s Ihnry 
Cro'okback ed. adj. Having bent fhoulders. 

A dwarf as w'ell may for a giant pals. 

As negroe for a fwan ; a crookback' d lafs Q 

Be call’d Europa. Drydcn’s >»', Snt.V. 

There are millions of truths that a man is not, or may n i t 
think himfelf, concerned to know j as, whether out ■ „ 
Richard III. was crookbacked or no. 

Croo'ked. adj. [ crocher , trench.] 

1. Bent; not ftrait ; curve. .. . • 

A bell or a cannon may be heard beyond a hi ? . 

tercepts the fight of the founding body ; and founds are pm 
pagated as readily through eroded pipes as thr ^S ^ ^ 

Mathematicians fay of a ftraight line, that it L as w 
index of its own reditude as of the obliquity o a c 
one> Woodward 's Natural Hjifl . 

2. Winding; oblique; anfraduous. thinks 

A man fhall never want crooked paths to walk in, i ' of 

that he is in the right way, where-ever he has the loo 

others to follow. 

Among the crocked lanes, on every hedge, , 

The glow-worm lights Ins gem. U- ro 

3. Perverfe ; untoward; without rectitude of mu > - 

obliquity of conducl. r . n( J 

They have corrupted themfelves : they are a p 
. / ... * Deutr. xxxii- s* 

crooked generation. . n . . i 

Hence, heap of wrath ; foul, mdigefted lu 1 • 

As crocked in thy manners as thy fhape. S^kcjf. Henri 

We 
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We were not born crooked j we learned thofe windings and 
turnings of the ferpent. South’s Sermons. 

Ckoo'kedly. adv.' [from crooked.] 

1. Not in a ftrait line. 

s. Untowardly; not compliantly. 

Ir we walk perverfely with God, he will walk crookedly 
towards us. ^ ^r’s Rule of Living Holy. 

Croo'kf-dness. n.f. [from crooked .] 

j. Deviation from ftraitnefs; curvityj the ftate of being in- 
flected; infledion. '* , , ,. r 

He that knoweth what is ftraight, doth even thereby dil- 

cern what is crooked ; becaufe the abfence of ftraightnefs, in 
bodies capable thereof, is crookedmfs. Hooker. 

2. Deformity of a gibbous body. . , 

When the heathens offered a facrifice to their faife gods, 
they would make a fevere fearch to fee if there were any 
crookednefs or fpot, any uncleannefs or deformity, in their 
facrifice. Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

CROP, n.f [epop, Saxon.] The craw of a bird; the firft 
ftomach into which her meat defeends. 

In birds there is no maftication or comminution of the 
meat in the mouth ; but in fuch as are not carnivorous, it is 

immediately fvvallovved into the crop or craw. 

Ray on the Creation. 

But fluttering there, they neftle near the throne, 1 

And lodge in habitations not their own, ^ 

By their high crops and corny gizzards known. Dtyden. J 

Cro'ffull. adj. [crop and full.] Satiated; with a full belly. 

He ftretch’d out all the chimney’s length, 

Basks at the fire his hairy ftrength ; 

And, crop-full , out of door he flings, 

’Ere the firft cock his matin rings. Milton. 

Cro'psick. adj. [crop and fick.] Sick with repletion; Tick 
with excefs and debauchery. 

Strange odds ! where' ' crop- fick drunkards muft engage 
A hungry foe, and arm’d with fober rage. Tate’s Juv. Sat. 

Crop, n.f [epoppa, Saxon.] 

1. The higheft part or end of any thing; as the head of a tree, 
the ear of corn. 

2. The harveft; the corn gathered off a field; the product of 
the field. 

And this of all my harveft hope I have. 

Nought reaped but a weedy crop of care. Spenfer's Pajl. 

Lab’ring the foil, and reaping plenteous crop , 

Corn, wine, and oil. Milton’s Paradife Lofl , b. xii. 

The fountain which from Helicon proceeds, 

That facred ftream, fhould never water weeds. 

Nor make the crop of thorns and thirties glow. Rofcommon. 
Nothing is more prejudicial to your crop than mowing of it 
too foon, becaufe the fap is not fully come out of the root. 

Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

3. Any thing cut off. 

Guiltlefs of fteel, and from the razor free, 

It falls a plenteous crop referv’d for thee. Dry den' s Fables. 

To Crop. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To cut off the ends of any thing; to mow; to reap; to 
lop. 

Crop' cl are the flower-de-luces in your arms ; 

Ol England’s coat, one half is cut away. Sbakef Hen. VI. 

He, upon whofe fide 
1 he feweft rofes are crop’ d from the tree. 

Shall yield the other in the right opinion. Sbakef. Henry VI. 

All the budding honours on thy creft 
I’ll crop, to make a garland for my head. Sbakef Henry IV. 
I will crop off from the top of his young twigs a tender 
one, and will plant it upon an high mountain and eminent. 

Lzek. xv ii. 22. 

There are feme tears of trees, which are combed from the 
beards of goats ; for when the goats bite and crop them, efpe- 
cially in the mornings, the dew being on, the tear cometh 
forth, and hangeth upon their beards. Bacon > Natural Hiji or y. 

O Fruit divine ! 

Sweet of thyfelf, but much more fweet thus crcp'd. Milton. 

Age, like ripe apples, on earth’s bofom drops ; 

While force our youth, like fruits, untimely crops. Denham. 

Death deftroys 

The parent’s hopes, and crops the growing boys. Creech. 

No more, my goats, lhall I behold you climb 
The fteepy cliffs, or crop the flow’ry thyme! Dryd. VirVil. 

Fo Crop. v. n. To yield harveft. 

Royal wench ! 

She made great Caefar lay his fword to-bed ; 

He plough’d her, and fhe cropt. Sbakefp. Antb. and Cleopatra. 
cr 0 PPER ’ n '^' ^ fr ° m Cr °^ Akind of Pigeon with a large 

There are feveral kinds of trouts, as there be tame and 
wdd pigeons; and of tame there be croppers , carriers 

P rU ! ltS ‘ , Walton's Angler. 

S n E ^- n ff . frufir, Fr. from croix, a crofs.] The pafto- 
ra ™ °‘ a bifhop, which has a crofs upon it. 

Vol I PreIat6S arC £reat> there is alfo dan S cr from them ; 


Dry den. 
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as it was in the times of Anfelmus and Thomas Becket, who ? 

with their crofters, did almoft try it with the king’s iword. 

Bacon, hjfay 20. 

Grievances there were, I muft confefs, and fome incon- 
gruities in my civil government ; wherein fome fay the crofier , 
fome fay the diftaff, was too bufy. Howel’s England s Tears. 

Her fiont eredl with majefty flie bore, 

The crofier wielded, and the mitre wore. 

Cro'slet. n.f [ croijfelet , French.] 

1. A fmall crofs. 

Then Una ’gan to afk, if aught he knew, 

Or heard abroad, of that her champion true. 

That in his armour bare a crcjlet red. Fairy §>ueen, b. i. 

Here an unfinifh’d diamond croflet lay, ? 

To which foft lovers adoration pay. s Fan. 

2. It feems to be ufed in the following paflage, by miftake, for 
corf e let. 

The croflet fome, and fome the cuifhes mould, 

With filver plated, and with dudile gold. Dryden’s Atn.- 

CROSS. n, f. [croix, Fr. croce , Ital. crux, Latin.] 

1. One ftrait body laid at right angles over another ; the inftru- 
ment by which the Saviour of the world luftered death. 

They make a little crofs of a quill, longways of that part of 
the quill which hath the pith, and crofsways of that piece erf 
the quill without pith. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N^. 494 * 
You are firft to confider ferioufly the infinite love of your 
Saviour, who offered himfelf for you as a facrifice upon the 
cr 0 J s% Taylor s Guide to the Penitent. 

2. The enfign of theChriftian religion. 

Her holy faith and Chriftian crofs oppos’d 
Againft the Saxon gods. Rowe. 

3. A monument with a crofs upon it to excite devotion; fuch 
as were anciently fet in market-places. 

She doth ftray about 

By holy croffes, where- fhe kneels and prays. Shakefpeare . 

4. A line drawn through another. 

5. Any thing that thwarts or obftruds ; misfortune; hindrance; 
vexation ; oppofttion ; mifadventure ; trial of patience. 

Wifhing unto me many croffes and mifchances in my love, 
whenfoever I fhould love. ' Sidney, b. i. 

Then let us teach our trial patience, 

Becaufe it is a cuftomary crofs. Shakefpeare . 

Heaven prepares good men v/ith croffes ; but no ill can hap- 
pen to a good man. Ben. 'John fan's Difcoveries. 

A great eftate hath great croffes, and a mean fortune hath 
but fmall ones. Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy . 

6. Money fo called, becaufe marked with a crofs. 

He was faid to make foldiers fpring up out of the very 
earth to follow him, though he had not a crofs to pay them 
falary. Hovuel's Vocal Forejl. 

Whereas we cannot much lament our lofs. 

Who neither carry’d back nor brought one crofs. Dry den. 

7. Crofs and Pile, a play with money; at which it is put to 
chance whether the fide, which bears a crofs, fhall lie upward, 
or the other. 

Whacum had neither crofs nor pile', 

His plunder was not worth the while. Hudibras , p. ii. 

I his I humbly conceive to be perfedf boys play; crofs, 1 
win, and pile, you lofe; or, what’s yours is mine, and what’s 
mine is my own. Swift. 

Cross, adj. [from the fubftantive.] 

1. Tra.nfverfe; falling a-thwart fomething elfe. 

Whatfoever penumbra fhould be made in the circles by the 
crofs refradfion of the fecond prifm, all that penumbra would 
be confpicuous in the right lines which touch thofe circles. 

Newton s Opticks. 

The fun, in that fpace of time, by his annual contrary 
motion eaftward, will be advanced near a degree of the eclip- 
tick, crofs to the motion of the equator. Holder on Time. 

1 he fhips muft needs encounter, when they either advance 
towards one another in direft lines, or meet in the interfeefion 

°f crofs ones. Baitin’ s Sermons. 

2. Oblique; lateral. 

Was this a face. 

To ftand againft the deep dread bolted thunder ? 

In the moft terrible and nimble ftroke 

Of quick crofs lightning ? Sbakejfean's King Lear. 

3- Adverfe; oppoftte. 

Were both love’s captives ; but with fate fo crofs , 

One muft be happy by the other’s lofs. Drydcn’s Aurengzebe , 

Crofs to our interefts, curbing fenfe and fin; 

Opprefs’d without, and undermin’d withjn. 

It thrives through pain. ’ Dryden 

It runs crofs to the belief and apprehenfion of the reft of 
mankind ; a difficulty, which a modeft and <r 00 d man is fcarce 

able to encounter. Atterbury's Sermons. 

4. rerverfe; untradlable. J 

When, through the crofs circumftances of a man’s temeer 
or condition, the enjoyment of a pleafure would certaihly 
expofe him to a greater ^convenience, thenyeligion bids him 
9 '• South's Sermons. 

5. Peevifb ; 
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5- Peevifli ; fretful ; ill-humoured. 

Did ever any man upon the rack afflicl himfelf, becaufe he 
had received a crofs anfwer from his miftrefs ? Taylor. 

All crofs and diftafteful humours, and whatever elfe may 
render the converfation of men grievous and uneafy to one 
another, mult be fhunned. Tillotfon , Sermon $. 

6 . Contrary ; contradictory. 

I he mind brings all the ends of a long and various hypo- 
thecs together ; fees how one part coheres with, and depends 
upon another; and fo clears oft all the appearing contrarieties 
and contradictions, that feemed to lie crofs and uncouth, and 
to make the whole unintelligible. South's Sermons. 

y. Contrary to with ; unfortunate. 

We lea'rn the great reafonablencfs of not only a contented, 
but alfo a thankful acquiefcence in any condition, and under 
the croffejl and fevereft pafiages of providence. South's Sermons. 

I cannot, without fome regret, behold the crofs and un- 
lucky iftue of my defign ; for by my diflike of difputes, I am 
engaged in one. Glanv. 

8. Interchanged. 

Evarchus made a crofs marriage alfo with Dorilaus’s ftfter, 
and fhortly left her with child oi the famous Pyrocles. Sidney. 

They had long conference, not only upon commerce, but 
upon crofs marriages, to be had between the king’s foil and 
the archduke’s daughter ; and again, between the archduke’s 
fon and the king’s daughter. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Cross, prep. 

1. A-thwart; fo as to interfecR any thing. 

They were advertifed, that the enemy had, in the woods 
before them, whereby they were to pal's, cut. down great trees 
crofs the ways, lo that their horfe could not poffibly pafs that 
way. Kno les' s Hijlory of ibe Turks. 

Betwixt the midft and thefe, the gods aftign’d 
Two habitable feats of human kind ; 

And crofs their limits cut a {leaping way. 

Which the twelve figns in beauteous order fway. Dryd. Virg. 

Crofs his back, as in triumphant fcorn, 

The hope and pillar of the houfe was born. Dryd. Fables. 

2 . Over ; from fide to fide. 

A fox was taking a walk one night crofs a village. JL' EJlran. 

To Cross, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To lay one body, or draw one line, a-thwart another. 

This forc’d the ftubborn’ft, for the caufe, 

To crofs the cudgels to the laws ; 

That what by breaking them’t had gain’d. 

By their fuppoit might be maintain’d. Hudibras, p. iii. c. 2. 
The loxia, or crofs-bill, whofe bill is thick and ftrong, 
with the tips croffvng one another, with great readinefs breaks 
open fir-cones, apples, and other fruit, to come at their ker- 
nels ; as if the croffing of the bill was defigned for this 
fgrvice. Derham's Phyftco-Theology. 

I fliall moft carefully obferve, not to crofs over, or deface 
the copy of your papers for the future, and only to mark in 
the margin. Pope. 

A hunted hare treads back her mazes, and croffes and con- 
founds her former track. Watts. 

2 . To fign with the crofs. 

3. To mark out ; to cancel ; as, to crofs an article. 

4. To pafs over. 

He conquered this proud Turk as far as the Hellefpont, 
which he crofted , and made a vifit to the Greek emperor at 
Conftantinople. Temple. 

We found the hero, for whofe only fake 
We fought the dark abodes, and crofs' d the bitter lake. Dry. 

5. To move laterally, obliquely, or a-thwart 5 not in oppofi- 
tion ; not in the fame line. 

But he them fpying, ’gan to turn afide, 

For fear, as feem’d, or for fome feined lofs; 

More greedy they of news, faft towards him do crofs. Spenf. 

b. To thwart ; to interpofe obftrudtion ; toembarrafs; to ob- 
ftru£l ; to hinder. 

Still do I crofs this wretch, whatfo he taketh in hand. Hooker. 

The king no longer could endure 
Thus to be crofs' d in what he did intend Daniel's Civ. War. 
He was fo great an enemy tp Digby and Colepeper, who 
were only prefent in debates of the war with the officers, that 
he crojfed all they propofed. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Bury’d in private, and fo fuddenly 1 
It croffes my defiga, which was t’ allow 
The rites of funeral fitting his degree. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 

Swell’d with our late fucceftes on the foe, 

Which France and Holland wanted pow’r to crofs. 

We urge an un feen fate. Dry den. 

The firm patriot there. 

Though ftill by fadtion, vice, and fortune croft. 

Shall find the generous labour was not loft. Addifon s Cato. 

7; To counteract. 

Then their wills claflh with their underftandings, and their 
"appetites crofs their duty. Locke. 

8. To contravene ; to hinder by authority j to countermand. 

No governour is fuffered to go on with any one courfe. 
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but upon the leaft information he is either flopped and cmtTd 
or other courfes appointed him from hence. Spenfer on Irciad 
It may make my cafe dangerous, to crofs this i n ,u 

fmalieft. Shakefpeare’. s Meafure for McatZ 

9. 1 o contradiCt. JWe ' 

In all this there is not a fyllable which any ways crofl'tl 

US * . Hooker , b. ii. fj! 

It is certain, howfoever it crofs the received opinion that 
founds may be created without air. Bacons Natural HinL 

10. To debar; to preclude. ' 

From his loins no hopeful branch (hall fpring, 

Jo crofs me from the golden time I look for. Shakef H. VI 

To Cross, v. n. J ' ' ' 

1. To lye a-thwart another thing. 

2. To be inconfiftent. 

Men’s aCtions do not always crofs with reafon. Sidney 

Cross-bar-shot. n. f. A round {hot, or great bullet, with 
a bar of iron put through it. ° Harris 

To Cross-examine, v. a. [ crofs and examine .] To try the 
faith of evidence by captious queftions of the contrary party. 

It we may but crofs- -examine and interrogate their adions 
againft their words, thefe will foon confefs the invalidity of 
their fqlemneft confeffions. Decay of Piety. 

1 he judges fliall, as they think fit, interrogate or croft- 
examine the witnefles. Spectator, N°. 60K. 

Cro'ss staff, n.f [from crofs and faff. J An inftrument 
commonly called the foreftaff, ufed by feamen to take the 
meridian altitude of the fun or ftars. Harris. 

A Cro'ssbite. n.f. [crofs and bite] A deception ; a cheat. 
The fox, that trufted to his addrefs and manage, without 
fo much as dreaming of a crofs -bite from fo filly an animal, 
fell himfelf into the pit that he had digged for another. L'kjb. 

7 o Cro'ssbite. v. a. [from the noun.] To contravene by 
deception. 

No rhetorick muft be fpent againft crofs-biting a country 
evidence, and frighting him out of his fenfes. Colter. 

That many knotty points there are, 

Which all difeufs, but few can clear ; 

As nature fiily had thought fit, 

• For fome by-ends, to crofs -bite wit. Prior. 

Cro’ssbow. n.f [crofs and bow.] A miffive weapon formed 
by placing a bow a-thwart a flock. 

Gentlemen fuffer their beads to run wild in their woods 
and wafte ground, where they are hunted and killed with croft- 
bows and pieces, in the manner of deer. Carew's S. of Cornwal. 

The mafter of the crofs-bows , lord Rambures. Sh. H. V 7 

Cro'ssbowers. n.f [from crofs-low.] A {hooter with a 
crofs- bow. 

The French affifted themfelves by land with the crofsbowcrs 
of Genoa againft the Englifh. Raleigh's EJJays. 

Cro'ssgrained. adj. [crofs and grain.] 

1. Having the fibres tranfverfe or irregular. 

If the duff proves crof grained in any part of its length, 
then you muft turn your fluff to plane it the contrary way, 
fo far as it runs crofs- grained. Mcxon' s Mech. Excr. 

2. Pervcrfe; troublefome ; vexatious. 

We find in fullen writs, 

And crofs-grain' d works of modern wits, 

The wonder of the ignorant. Hudibras , p. 1. cant. I. 

The fpirit of contradiction, in a crofs-grained woman, is 
incurable. L'Eflrange. 

She was none of your crofs-grained , termagant, fcolding 
jades, that one had as good be hanged as live in the houie 
with. Arbuthnot' s Hijlory of john Bull. 

But wifdom, peevifh and crofs-grain' d, 

Muft be oppos’d, to be fuftain’d. Piior. 

Cro'ssi. y. adv. [from crofs.] 

1. A-thwart j fo as to interfeCl fomething elfe. 

2. Oppofitely; adverfely ; in oppofttion to. 

He that provides for this life, but takes no care for eternity^ 
is wife for a moment, but a fool for ever ; and aCts as un- 
towardly, and crofly to the reafon of things, as can be ima- 
gined. Tillotfon s Sermons. 

3. Unfortunately. 

Crossness, n. f. [from crofs ] 

1 . Tranfverfenefs ; interfeclion. 

2. Perverfenefs ; peevifhnefs. 

The lighter fort of malignity turneth but to a croffnefs > or 
aptnefs to oppofe ; but the deeper fort, to envy, or mere mi - 
chief. Bacon, Effay • 3 ’ 

I deny nothing, fit to be granted, out of croffnefs or u 

mour. } . King . °r ha f ; 

Who would have imagined, that the ftiff croffnefs 0 a 
poor captive {hould ever have had the power to make Harnaii 1 
feat fo uneafy to him ? L’ BJlrange, Fab 3 & 

They help us to forget the croffnefs of men and t img^ 
compote our cares and our paffions, and lay our difappo 111 
ments aflcep. Collier of the Entertainment of f°'' 

Cro'ssrow. n.f. [crofs and row] Alphabet ; fo name ^ 
caufe a crofs is placed at the beginning, to Ihcw that the c 
of learning is piety. j^ e 
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He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. 

And from the crofsrow plucks the letter G , 

And fays a wizard told him, that by G jttt 

His iffue difinherited fliould be. Shakefpeare s Ruhaid II • 
CroSwU. [crofs and wind.] Wind blow.ng from the 

°The leaft unhappy perfons do, tn fo fickle and fo tem- 
peftuous a fea, as we all find this world, meet with many 
Lre either croffwinds or ftotmy gufts than , 

Cro'ssway. n.f [crofs and way.] A fmall obfeure path intei - 

feCling the chief road. . . .. 

Damn d fpirits all. 

That in croffways and floods have burial. 

Already to their wormy beds are gone. 

Cro'sswort. n.f [from crofs and ™ort.] . 

It hath foft leaves, like the ladies bedftraw, from which it 
differs in the number of leaves, that are produced at every 
joint ; which in this are only four, difpofed in form of a crofs. 
The rough or hairy croffwo’t is fometimes ufed in medicine, 
and is found wild on dry Tandy banks. Miller. 

Crotch, n.f [croc, French.] A hook. 

There is a tradition of a dilemma, that Moreton ufed to 
raife the benevolence to higher rates ; and fome called it his 
fork, and fome his crotch. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Cro'tchet. n.f. [ crochet , French.] 

1. [In mufick.] * One of the notes or characters of time, equal 

to half a minim, and double a quaver. Chambers. 

As a good harper, ftricken far in years. 

Into whofe cunning hands the gout doth fall, 

All his old crotchets in his brain he bears, 

But on his harp plays ill, or not at all. Davies. 

2. A lupport ; a piece of wood fitted into another to fupport a 
building. 

A {lately temple {hoots within the fkies. 

The crotchets of their cot in columns rife. Dr)dcn : 

Pin printing.] Hooks in which words are included [thus.] 

4. A perverfe conceit ; an odd fancy. 

All the devices and crotchets of new inventions, which crept 
into her, tended either to twich or enlarge the ivy. Howel. 

The horfe fmelt him out, and prefently a crotchet came in 
his head how he might countermine him. L'Eflrange, Fab. 37. 
To Crouch, v. n. [crochu, crooked, French.] 

1. To ftoop low i to lye clofe to the ground > as the lion crouches 
to his mafter. 

2. To fawn; to bend (ervilely ; to ftoop meanly. 

Every one that is left in thine houfe, {hall come and crouch 
to him for a piece of filver and a morfel of bread. 1 Sa. ii. 36. 

At his heels, 

Leafht in like hounds, fliould famine, fword and fire, 

Crouch for employment. Shakefpeare' s Henry V. 

They fawn and crouch to men of parts, whom they cannot 
ruin; quote them, when they are prefent; and, when they 
are abfent, Ileal their jefts. Dry den s Aurengzebe, Pref. 

Too well the vigour of that arm they know ; 

They lick the dull, and crouch beneath their fatal foe. Dryd. 

Your lhameful {lory {hall record of me, 

The men all crouch'd , and left a woman free. Dryd. In. Emp. 
CROUP, n.f. [crouppe, French.] 

1. 'l iie rump of a fowl. 

2. The buttocks of a horfe. 

Croupa'des. n.f. [from croup.] Are higher leaps than thofe 
of corvets, that keep the fore and hind quarters of the horfe 
in an equal height, fo that he truffes his legs under his belly 
without yerking, or {hooting his {hoes. Farrier's Difl. 

CROW, n.f [epape, Saxon.] 

1. A large black bird that feeds upon the carcafles of beafts. 

The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air. 

Shew fcarce fo grofs as beetles. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

To croivs he like impartial grace affords, 

And choughs and daws, and fuch republick birds. Dryden. 
7. To pluck a Crow, is to be induftrious or contentious about 
that which is of no value. 

If you difputc, we muft even pluck a crow about it. 

L'Eflrange, Fable 7. 

- Refolve before we go. 

That you and I muft pull a crow. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. ii. 
3. A piece of iron ufed as a lever ; as the Latins called a hook 
conus. 

The crow is ufed as a lever to lift up the ends of great 
heavy timber, when either a bauk or a rowler is to be laid 
under it, and then they thruft the claws between the o-round 
and the timber ; and laying a bauk, or fome fuch ftufF, behind 
the crow, they draw the other end of the {hank backwards, 
and fo raife the timber. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

Get me an iron crow , and bring it flraight 
Unto my cell. Shakefpeare' s Romeo and Juliet. 

Againft the gate employ your crows of iron. Southern. 

4 - [f rom crow.] The voice of a cock, or the noife which he 
makes in his gaiety. 

Cko'wfoot. n.f. [from crow and foot ; in Latin, ranunculus.^ 
he flower confifts of feveral leaves, which expand in 
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formofarofe, having a many-leaved empalemeht: out of the 
middle of the flower rifes the pointal, which becomes a frui , 
either round, cylindrical, or fpiked; to the axis of which, as 
a placenta, adhere many naked feeds. The fpec.es are f.xteen, 
of which eleven were brought originally from 1 urkey. 
Cko'wfoot. n.f [from cross, and /«/.] A caltrop or piece of 
iron with four points, two, three, or four inches long , 
that, whatever way it falls, one point is up. It is ufed in 

war for incommoding the cavalry. Military Dili. 

To Crow, preterit. 1 crew , or crowed y I have crowed, v. tt. 

i/ToCak^thTnoife which a cock makes in gaiety, or de- 
jinnee 

But even then the morning cock ernv loud. Shakef Ham: 
Diogenes called an ill phyfician, cock. Why ? faith he. 

Diogenes anfwered, Becaufe when you crew , men uie to 
rife b Bacon, Apophth. 284. 

That the lyon trembles at the chwing of the cock, king 
James, upon trial, found to be fabulous. Hakcwilt . 

Within this homeftead liv’d, without a peer 
For crowing loud, the noble Ghanticleer, ^ 

So hight her cock. Dryden s Fab.es* 

2. To boaft ; to bully ; to vapour ; to bluffer; to fwagger. 
CROWD, n. f [cpuS, Saxon.] 

1. A multitude confufedly preffed together. 

2. A promifeuous medly, without order or diftindlion. 

He could then compare the confufion of a multitude to that 
tumult he had obferved in the Icarian fea, dalhing and break- 
ing among its crowd of iflands. Effay on Hornet * 

3. The vulgar ; the populace. 

He went not with the crowd to fee a fhrine, 

But fed us, by the way, with food divine. Dryden' s Fables. 

4. [from erwth, Welflh.] A fiddle. 

His fiddle is your proper purchafe. 

Won in the fervice of the churches ; 

And by your doom muft be allow’d 

To be, or be no more, a crowd. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 2, 
To Crowd, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fill with confufed multitudes. 

A mind which is ever crowding its memory with things 
which it learns, may cramp the invention itfelf. Watts . 

2. To prefs clofe together. 

The time miforder’d, doth in common fenfe 
Crowd us and crufti us to this monftrous form. 

To hold our fafety up. Shakefpeare' s Henry IV. p. ii. 

It feems probable, that the fea doth ftill grow narrower 
from age to age, and finks more within its channel and the 
bowels of the earth, according as it can make its way into 
all thofe fubterraneous cavities, and crowd the air out of 
them. Burnet's Theory of Foe Earth : 

As the mind itfelf is thought to take up no fpace, fo its 
a£lions feem to require no time; but many of them feem to 
be crowded into an inftant. Locke . 

. Th£n let us fill 

This little interval, this paufe of life, 

With all the virtues we can c?-ou>cl into it. Addifon' s Cate : 

3. To incumber by multitudes. 

How Ihort is life ! Why will vain courtiers toil, 

And crowd a vainer monarch for a fmile ? Granville . 

4. To Crowd Sail. [A fea phrafe.] To fpread wide the fails 
upon the yards. 

To Crowd, v. n. 

1. 7 o fwarm ; to be numerous and confufed. 

They follow their undaunted king ; 

Crowd through their gates ; and in the fields of light* 

The {hocking fquadrons meet in mortal fight. Dryd. Virgil. 

2. To thruft among a multitude. 

A mighty man, had not fome cunning fin, 

Amidft fo many virtues, crowded in. Cowley s Davideis. 
Cro'wder. n.f. [from crowd.] A fiddler. 

Chevy-chafe fung by a blind crowder. Sidney, 

Cro'wkeeper. n. f. [crow and keep.] A fcarecrow. The 
following paflage is controverted. 

That fellow handles his bow like a crowkeeper. Shakefpeare. 
CROWN, n.f [ ccuronne , Fr. kreone, Dut. corona, Latin.] 

1. 1 he ornament of the head which denotes imperial and regal 
dignity. 

If thou be a king, where is thy crown ? 

— My crown is in my heart, not on my head ; 

My crown is call’d content ; 

A crown it is that feldom kings enjoy. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Look down, you gods, 

And on this couple drop a bleffed crown. Shakefp. Tempefl. 

I would the college of the cardinals 
Would chufe him pope, and carry him to Rome, 

And fet the triple crown upon his head. Shakefp. HLnry VI. 

Edward put to death a citizen, 

Only for faying, he would make his fon 

Heir to the crown. Shakefpeare’ s Richard III. 

2. A garland. 

Receive a crown for thy well- ordering of the feaft. 

Ecclus. xxxii. z. 

3. Reward 
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3. Reward ; honorary diftin&ion. 

"1 hey do it to obtain a corruptible crown, but we an incor- 
ruptible. ^ 1 Cor. lx. 25. 

Let merit crowns, and juftice laurels give. 

But let me happy by your pity live. Dryden’s Epifiles. 

4.. Regal power ; royalty. 

1 he fucceflion of a crown in feveral countries, places it on 
different heads. Locke . 

5. The top of the head. 

If he awake, 

From toe to crown he’ll fill our fkins with pinches ; 

Make us ftrange fluff. Shakespeare’s Tempe/l. 

While his head was working upon this thought, the toy 
took him in the crown to fend for the fongfter. L’EJlrange. 

Behold ! if fortune, or a miftrefs frowns, 

Some plunge in bufmefs, others fave their crowns. Pope. 

6. The top of any thing ; as, of a mountain* 

Upon the crown o’ th’ cliff', what thing was that 
Which parted from you ? Shakejpcare’s King Lear. 

Huge trunks of trees, fell’d from the ffeepy crown 
Of the bare mountains, roll with ruin down. Dryden’s Mn. 

7. Part of the hat that covers the head. 

I once opened a remarkable atheroma : it was about 
as big as the crown of a man’s hat, and lay underneath the 
pedloral mufcle. Sharp’s Surgery. 

8. A piece of money, anciently ffamped with a crown ; five 
{hillings. 

1 ruff not to your fervants, who may miflead you, or mif- 
mform you, by which they may perhaps gain a few crowns. 

Bacon’s Advice io Villiers. 

But he that can eat beef, and feed on bread which is fo 
brown. 

May fatisfy his appetite, and owe no man a crown. Suckling. 
An ounce of filver, whether in pence, groats, or crown - 
pieces, flivers or ducatoons, or in bullion, is, and eternally 
will be, of equal value to any other ounce of filver. Locke. 

9. Honour ; ornament ; decoration ; excellence ; dignity. 

Much experience is the crown of old men. Ecclus. xxv. 6. 
Therefore my brethren, dearly beloved, and longed for, my 
joy and crown, hand faff in the Lord. Philip, iv. 1. 

10. Completion j accomplifhment. 

Crown-imperial. n.J. [corona bnpcrialis, Lat.j A plant. 
The flowers confift of fix leaves, are bell-fhaped, and hang 
downwards : thefe are ranged, as it were, into a crown, 
above which appears a great bufh of leaves. The pointal of 
the flower becomes an oblong fruit, winged, and divided into 
three cells, filled with flat feeds. It hath a coated root, fur- 
nifhed with fibres at the bottom. Miller. 

To Crown, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To inveff with the crown or regal ornament: 

Had you not come upon your cue, my lord, 

William lord Haflings had pronounc’d your part ; 

I mean your voice for crowning ok the king. Shake/. R, III. 

Her who faireft does appear, 

Crown her queen of all the year. Dryden’s Indian E?nperor. 

2 . To cover, as with a crown. 

Umbro, the prieft, the proud Marrabians led, 

And peaceful olives crown’d his hoary head. Dryden’s /En. 

3. To dignify ; to adorn ; to make ill uftrious. 

Thou haft made him a little lower than the angels, and haft 
crowned him with glory and honour. PJ. viii. 5. 

She fhall be, to the happinefs of England, 

An aged princefs ; many days fhall fee her, 

And yet no day without a deed to crown it. Shake/ //.VIII. 

4; To reward ; to recompenfe. 

Urge your fuccefs ; deferve a lafting name, 

She’ll crown a grateful and a conftant flame. Ro/coJinnon. 

5. To complete j to perfect. 

The lafting and crowning privilege, or rather property of 
friendfhip, is conftancy. South’s Sermons. 

6. To terminate; to finifh. 

All thefe a milk-white honeycomb furround. 

Which in the midft the country banquet crown d. Dryden. 

Cro'wnglass. n./ The fineft fort of window-glafs. 

Crc/wnpost. n.J'. A poft, which, in fome buildings, ftands 
upright in the middle, between two principal rafters. 

Cro'wnscab. n.J". A ftinking filthy fcab, that breeds round 
about the corners of a horfe’s hoof, and is a cancerous and 
painful fore. lamer’ s Diet. 

Crownwheel, n. / The upper wheel of a watch next the 
balance, which is driven by it. 

Cro'wnworks. n. / [In fortification.] Bulwarks advanced 
towards the field to gain fome hill or rifing ground. Harris. 

Cro'wnet. n. / [from crown,] 

j. The fame with coronet. 

2 . In the following paffage it feems to fignify chief end ; laft 
purpofe ; probably from finis coronat opus. 

Oh, this falfe foul of Egypt ! this gay charm ! 

Whofe eye beck’d forth my wars, and call’d them home ; 
Whofe bofom was my crownet , my chief end ; 

Like a right gipfy hath, at fall and loofe, 

•Beguil’d me to the very heart of lofs. Shak. Ant. and Chop' 
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Cro'ylstone. n. f. Cryftallized cauk. In this the crl'lEl 
are fmall. . . . kVoodward’s F 0 /r 

Crucial, adj. [ctux cruets, Latin.] T ranfverfe ; mterfe^hfw 
one another. ° 

Whoever has feen the pra&ice of the crucial incifion, muft 
be fenfible of the falfe reafoning ufed in its favour. * Shark 

To CrUciate. v. a. [crude, Latin.] To torture; to tor- 
ment ; to excruciate. 

CruAible. n.fi [crucibulum, low Latin.] A chymift’s melt- 
ing pot, made of earth ; fo called, becaufe they were formerly 
marked with a crofs. ^ 


Take a quantity of good filver, and put it in a crucible 01 
melting crule, and fet them on the fire, well covered round 
about with coals. Pcacbam on Drawing 

Cruciferous, adj. [crux and fero , Latin.] Bearing tLe 
crofs. “ DiflC 

Cru'cifier. n.fi. [fr om crucify.] He that infli&s the punifh- 
ment of crucifixion. 

Vifible judgments were executed on Chrift’s micificrs. 

Ha/mnond on Fundamentals. 

Cru'cifix. n.fi. [crucifixus, Latin.] A reprefentation in pic- 
ture or ftatuary of our Lord’s paflion. 

There ftands at the upper end of it a large crucifix , very 
much efteemed. The figure of our Saviour reprefents him in 
his laft agonies of death. AddiJ'on on Italy. 

Crucifi'xion. n. f. [from crucifixus, Latin.] 1 he punifh- 
ment of nailing to a crofs. 

This earthquake, according to the opinion of many learned 
men, happened at our Saviour’s crucifixion. Addifon cn Italy. 

Cru'ciform. adj. [crux and forma, Latin.] Having the form 
of a crofs. 

To CRU'CIFY. v. a. [ crucifigo , Latin.] To put to death by 
nailing the hands and feet to a crofs fet upright. 

They crucify to themfelves the fon of God afrefh, and put 
him to an open Ihame. Heir. vi. 6. 

But to the crofs he nails thy enemies, 

The law that is againft thee, and the fins 

Of all mankind, with him there crucify d. Milt. Par. Lofi. 

Cruci'gerous. adj. [cruciger, Latin.] Bearing the crofs. 

CRUD. n.fi. [commonly written curd. See Curd.] A concre- 
tion of any liquid into hardnefs or ftiflhefs ; coagulation. 

CRUDE, adj. [crudus, Latin.] 

1. Raw ; not fubdued by fire. 

2. Not changed by any procefs or preparation. 

Common crude fait, barely diftolved in common aquafortis, 
will give it power of working upon gold. Boyle cn Fluidity. 

Fermented liquors have quite different qualities from the 
plant itfelf ; for no fruit, taken crude, has the intoxicating qua- 
lity of wine. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Harfh ; unripe. 

A juice fo crude as cannot be ripened to the degree of nou- 
rifhment. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N J . 632. 

4. Unconco£Ied ; not well digefted in the ftomach. 

While the body, to be converted and altered, is too flrong 
for the efficient that fhould convert or alter it, whereby it re- 
fifteth and holdeth faff, in fome degree, the firft form or cou- 
fiftence, it is, all that while, crude and inconcodl ; and the 
procefs is to be called crudity and inconcodian. 3 ac.Nat.HijL 

5. Not brought to perfedion ; unfinifhed ; immature. 

In a moment up they turned, 

Wide the celeftial foil ; and faw beneath 

Th’ originals of nature, in their crude 

Conception. Milton’s Para difie Lofi, b. vi. 1 . 511. 

6. Having indigefted notions. 

Deep vers’d in books, and fhallow in himfelf. 

Crude, or intoxicate, cpHeding toys. Milted s Paradife Reg, 

7. Indigefted; not fully concoded in the intelled. 

Others, whom meer ambition fires, and dole 
Of provinces abroad, which they have feign’d 
To their crude hopes, and I as amply promis’d. B. jfohn/on. 
What peradventure may feem full to me, may appear very 
crude and maimed to a ftrar.ger. Digby on the SqhI, Dcduat. 

Abfurd expreffions, crude abortive thoughts, 

All the lewd legions of exploded faults. Ref common. 

Cru'dely. adv. [ from crude.] Unripely ; without due pre- 
paration. 

Th’ advice was true; but fear had feiz’d the moft, 

And all good counfel is on cowards loft : 

The queftion crudely put, to fhun delay, 

’Twas carry’d by the major part to ftay. Dryden. 

Cru ; deness. n.fi. [from crude.] Unripenefs; indigeftion. 

Cru'dity. n.fi. [from crude.] Indigeftion; inconcodion. 
They are very temperate, whereby they prevent indigeftion 
and crudities, and confequently putrefcence of humours. Brown . 

A diet of vifeid aliment creates flatulency .and crudities m 
the ftomach. ' Arbuthnot. 

2. Unripenefs; want of maturity. 

To Cru'dle. v. a. [a word of uncertain etymology.] 

coagulate; to congeal. 

I felt my crudled blood 

Congeal with fear; my hair with horrour flood. Dtyd • '- ll ‘ 
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The Gelcns ufe it, whert, for drink and food; 

They mix their crudled milk with horfes blood. Dryd. Virg ; 
Cru'dy. adj. [from crud] 

1. Concreted; coagulated. 

His cruel wounds with crudy blood congeal’d, 

T hey binden up fo wifely as they may. Fairy hdjueen, b. i. 

2. [from crude ] Raw ; chill. 

Sherris fack afeends into the brain ; dries me there all the 

foolifh, dull, and crudy vapours which environ it. Shakefipeare. 
CRUEL, adj. [cruel, F rench ; crudelis, Latin,] 

1. Pleafcd with hurting others ; inhuman; hard-hearted; with- 
out pity ; without compaffion ; favage ; barbarous ; un- 
relenting. 

If wolves had at thy gate howl’d thatftern time. 

Thou fhould’ft have faid, Go, porter, turn the key; 

All cruel’s elfe fubferib’d. Shakcfpeare’ s King Lear . 

If thou art that cruel god, whofe eyes 
Delight in blood, and human facrifice. Dryden’s Ind. Emp. 

2. [Of things.] Bloody ; mifchievotis ; deftru&ive ; caufing 
pain. 

Conhder mine enemies ; for they are many; and they hate 
me with cruel hatred. Pj. xxv. 19. 

We beheld one of the cruelefi fights between two knights, 
that ever hath adorned the moft martial ftory. Sidney , b. ii. 

Cru'elly. adv. [from cruel.] In a cruel manner ; inhumanly; 
barharoufly. 

He relies upon a broken reed, that not only bafely fails, but 
alfo cruelly pierces the hand that refts upon it. South's Sermon . 
Since you deny him entrance, he demands 
His wife, whom cruelly you hold in bands. Dryd. Aurcngz. 
Cru'elness. n.fi. [from cruel.] Inhumanity; cruelty. 

But fhe more cruel, and more favage wild. 

Than either lion or the lionefs; 

Shames not to be with guiltlefs blood defil’d ; 

She taketh glory in her cruclnefs. Spenfcr, Sonnet 20. 

Cr u'elty. n.fi. [cruautc, French.] Inhumanity; favagenefs; 
barbarity. 

r i he cruelty and envy of the people; 

Permitted by our daftard nobles, 

Have fufter’d me by the voice of flaves to be 
W hoop d out of Rome. Shakefipeare’s Coriolanus . 

T here were great changes in the world by the revolutions 
of empire, the cruelties of conquering, and the calamities of 
enflaved nations. Temple. 

Cru'enta i e. adj. [cruentatus, Latin.] Smeared with blood. 
Atomical aporrheas pafs from the cruentate cloth or weapon 
to the wound. _ Glanv. Scepf. c. 24. 

Cru'et. n.fi. [kruicke, Dutch.] A vial for vinegar or oyl. 
With a ftopple. } ’ 

Within thy reach I fet the vinegar ! 

And fill’d the cruet with the acid tide. 

While pepper- water worms thy bait fupply’d. SiVtft. 

Cruise, n. fi [kruicke, Dutch.] A fmall cup. 

I have not a cake, but an handful of meal in a barrel, and 
a little oil in a cruifie. 1 Kings, xvii. 12. 

The train prepare a cruifie of curious mold, 

Acruifi of fragrance, form’d of burnifti’d gold. Pope’s Od/fi. 
A CRLISE. n.J. [crofie, l H r. from the original cruifers, who 
bore the crofs, and plundered only infidels.] A voyage in 
fearch of plunder. & 

ToCp. uise. v. n. [from the noun.] Te rove over the fea in 
fearch of opportunities to plunder ; to wander on the fea 
without any certain courfe. 

Cruiser, n.fi ^ [from crui/e.] One that roves upon the fea 
m learcl) of plunder. 

Amongft the cruifers it was complained, that their fumeons 
rp W nM t0 °, aa 'r e !" am P utati "S fractured members, minion. 

CRUMB. \ "(Mr ma> SaX ° ni hUyme ' DutChi 

1. The foft part of bread ; not the cruft. 

} akc ,°f n I ar | ch f t: /J bout three ounces, the cru?nb only thin 
cut ; and let it be boiled in milk ’till it grow to a pulp. Bacon. 

2. A fmall particle or fragment of bread. 

More familiar grown, the table crums 

To r„ 7 ' a Ms flender fcet ' Tbomfm's Winter. Lice 

To Crumble, v.a. [from crumb.] To break into fmaU 
pieces ; to comminute; 

Hcfti is but the glafs which holds the duft 
I hat meafures all our time, which alfo fliall 
Be crumbled into duft. Herbert 

He with his bare wand can unthread thy joints, " ’ ^ * 
And crumble all thy finews. Milt 

AY 1 parcelling and fnbdividing of inheritances, 7 n 
p occls of time they became fo divided and crumbled. . that 
t lere were few perfons of able eftates. Holds Com LawofEnl 

and kT fam “ tlme . we we re crumbled into various faflions’ 
regard f !%, * n? S 3t b >'- intcrefe . without any fincere 
nU e f n bll , Ck § 00d - eStterburfs Sermons 

he other bill leaves three hundred pounds a year to tlJ 

OTflhd f ChUrCh 5 Wh ‘ Ch thrCe huntlred Pounds, by another afl 
^wtTheS’ ) th ?' V r Can diade '^ewife/and rwf 
Vor. I. nd P lcafur e will difpofe of them. Swift. 


CRU 

T 6 Cru'mble: v, h. To fall into final! pieces; 

There is fo hot a fummer in mv brain, 

That all my bowels crumble up to duft. Shaktfp. King fiohn. 

Nor is the profit fmall the peafant makes, 

Who fmooths with harrow, or who pounds with rakes. 

The crumbling clods. Dryden s Georg , 

Ambition figh’d : fhe found it vain to truft 
Thefaithlefs column, and the crumbling buft. Pope’s Epifi - 
If the ftone is brittle, it will often crumble , and pafs in the 
form of gravel. Ai buthnot gij Diet. 

What houfe, when its materials crumble, 

Muft not inevitably tumble ? Stvij't. 

For the little land that remains; provifion is made by the 
late a£l againft popery, that it will daily crumble away. Swift „ 
Gru'menaL. n.J'. [from crumcna, Latin.] A purfe. 

The fat ox, that woon ligye in the ftall, 

Is now faft ftalled in her crmrienal. Spenjer’s P djlorals . 

Cru'mmy. adj. [from enmi.] Soft. 

CRUMP, adj. [epump, Saxon ; krom, Dutch ; hrmnm. Germ. J 
Crooked in the back. 

When the workman took meafure of him, he was crump 
fhouldered, and the right fide higher than the left. L’ Ejl range. 
To Cru'mple. v. a. [from crump ; or corrupted from rwnple, 
rompelen , Dutch.] To draw into wrinkles; to crufti together 
, in complications. 

Sir Roger alighted from his horfe, and expofing his palm to> 
two or three that flood by him, they crumpled it into all fliapes; 
and diligently fcanned every wrinkle that could be made. Add / 
Cru'mpling. n.fi. A fmall degenerate apple. 

To Cru'nkle. \ V - n - To cry like a crane. Dt£l. 

Cru'pper. n.fi. [from croupe, P’r. the buttocks of the horfe. J 
That part of the horfeman’s furniture that reaches from the: 
faddle to the tail. 

Clitophon had received fuch a blow, that he had loft the 
reins of his horfe, with his head well nigh touching the crup- 
per of the horfe. Sidney. 

Where have you left the money that I gave you ? 

Oh — fixpence, that I had a Wednefcay laft. 

To pay the faddler for my miftrefs’ crupper: Shakefipeare : 

Full oft the rivals met, and neither (par’d 
His utmoft force, and each forgot to ward : 

The head of this was to the faddle bent. 

The other backward to the crupper lent. Dryden ; 

Cru'ral. adj. [from crus cruris, Latin. ] Belonging to the leg. 
The fharpnefs of the teeth, and the ftrength of the crural 
mufcles in lions and tygers, are the caufe of the great and 
habitual immorality of thofe animals. Arbuthnot „ 

CRUSADE. 1 r r ^ 

CrusaW y-J' SeeCROisADE. 

1. An expedition againft the infidels, 

2. A coin ftamped with a crofs. 

Believe me, I had rather have loft my purfe 

Full of crufadoes ; Shakejpcare’s Othello. 

Cruse. Sec Cruise. 

Cru'set. n.fi. A gold fmith’s melting pot. Philips, 

Fo CRUSH, v. a. [ecrafier, F rench.] 

I. To prefs between two oppolite bodies ; to fqueeze. 

You fpeak him far 


-I don’t extend him, fir: within himfelf 


Crujh him together, rather than unfold 
His meafure fully. Shakefipeare’ s Cymbeline. 

I he afs thruft herfelf unto the wall, and crujhecl Balaam’s 
foot againft the wall. .Sum. xxii. 25.. 

Bacchus that firft, from out the purple grape, 

Crujh’ d the fweet poifon of mifufed wine. Milt. Par. Lofi: 
I fought and fell like one, but death deceiv’d me: 

I wanted weight of feeble Moors upon me. 

To crujh my foul out. ' Dryden' s Don Selaflian. 

2. 1 o prefs with violence. 

When loud winds from different quarters rufh, 

Vaft clouds encount’ring, one another crufij. IValler 

3* To overwhelm ; to beat down. 

Put in their hands thy bruifing irons of wtath, 

That they may crujh down; with a heavy fall, 

Th’ ufurping helmets of our adverfaries 1 Shake/. Rich. lit 
1 he fad weight of fuch ingratitude 
Will crujh me into earth; 

Vain is the force of man, and heav’n’s as vain. 

To crujh the pillars which the pile fuftaih. Dryden s Mn 

4. 1 o fubdue ; to deprefs ; to difpirit. 

They ufe them to plague their enemies; or to opprefs and crujh 
lome of then; own too ftubborn freeholders. Spenfer on Ireland, 

Mine emulation 

Hath not that honour in’t it had ; for 
I thought to crujh him in an equal force; 

True fword to ftvord. Shahfpedri's Coriolanus. 

1 his act 

Shall bruife the head of Satan, crujh his ftrength 
Defeating fin and death; his two main arms. Milt . Pa Lofi 

t J ? C 1 1 m \ n fe f 9 Wh ° takes care P l <*fe a Being 

that is fo able to crujh all his adverfaries f a Being that can 

6 B divert 
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divert any misfortune from befalling him, or turn any fuch 
misfortune to his advantage ? Addifon' s Guardian , N°. 1 07. 

To Crush, v. n. To be contlenfed ; to come in aclofe body. 
Poverty, cold wind, and crujhing rain, 

Beat keen and heavy on thy tender years. Thorn f Autumn. 
Crush, n.f [from the verb.] A collifion. 

Thou {halt flourifh in immortal youth, 

Unhurt amidft the war of elements. 

The wrecks of matter, and the cruft) of worlds. Addif. Cato. 
CRUST, n.f. [crujta, Latin.] 

1. Any {hell, or external coat, by which any body is enveloped. 

I have known the ftatue of an emperor quite hid undei a 
cruft of drofs. Addif on on Ancient Meda Is . 

2. An incrustation ; collection of matter into a hard body. 

Were the river a confufion of never fo many different bo- 
dies, if they had been all a&ually dillolved, they would at 
leaft have formed one continued cruft ; as we fee the fcorium 
of metals always gathers into a folid piece. Addifon on Italy. 

The vifcuous cruft flops the entry of the chyle into the 
lafleals. Arbuthnot on Aliments-. 

3. The cafe of a pye made of meal, and baked. 

He was never fuffered to go abroad, for fear of catching 
cold : when he fhould have been hunting down a buck, he 
was by his mother’s fide learning how to feafon it, or put it in 
cruft. Addifon s Spoliator, N°. 462. 

4. The outer hard part of bread. 

Th’ impenetrable cruft thy teeth defies, 

And petrify’d with age, fecurely lies. Dryden s Juv. Sat. v. 

5. A wafte piece of bread. 

Y’ are liberal now ; but when your turn is fped, 

You’ll wifh me choak’d with every cruft of bread. ^ Dryden . 
Men will do tricks, like dogs, for crufts . L'Eftrange. 

To Crust, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To envelop ; to cover with a hard cafe. 

Why gave you me a monarch’s foul, 

And cruft ed it with bafe plebeian clay. Dryd. of an. Fryar. 
Nor is it improbable but that, in procefs of time, the whole 
furface of it may be crufted over, as the iflands enlarge thern- 
felves, and the banks clofe in upon them. Addifon on Italy. 
And now their legs, and breafts, and bodies flood 
Crufted with bark, and hard’ning into wood. Addifon. 
In fome, who have run up to men without education, we 
may obferve many great qualities darkened and eclipfed ; their 
minds are crufted over, like diamonds in the rock. Felton. 

2. To foul with concretions. 

If your mafter hath many mufty, or very foul and crufted 
bottles, let thofe be the firft you truck at the next alehoufe. 

Swift's Directions to the butler. 

To Crust, v. n. To gather or contrail a cruft ; to gain a 

hard covering. . . ' w 

I contented myfelf with a plaifter upon the place that was 

burnt, which crufted and healed in very few days. . Temple. 
Crusta'ceous. adj. [from cruft a, Lat] Shelly, with joints ; 
not teftaceous ; not with one continued uninterrupted {hell. 
Lobfter is cruftaceous , oyfter teftaceous. . , A 

It is true that there are fome {hells, fuch as thofe of loblters, 
crabs, and others of cruftaceous kinds, that are very rarely 
found at land. Woodwards Natural Hftory. 

Crust a'ceousness. n.f. [from cruftaceous .] I he quality of 

having jointed {hells. . n , 

Crustily, adv. [from cruft y.] Peevifhly 5 fnappiihly. 
Crustiness, n.f [from crafty . ] 
j. The quality of a cruft. 

2. Peevilhnefs ; morofenefs. 

CruSty. adj. [from cruft . ] 

1. Covered with a cruft. . ... , . 

The eoT itfelf deferves our notice : its parts within, and its 

crafty coat without, are admirably well fitted for the bufinefs 
of incubation. Derham's Phyfco-Tbeology. 

2. Sturdy; morofe; fnappifh: alow word. 

CRUTCH, n.f. [croccia, Ital. croce, Fr. crucke, Crerm.J A 

fupport ufed by cripples. 

Ah, thus king Henry throws away his crutch. 

Before his legs be firm to bear his body. Shakefp. Hen. Vi. 

Beauty doth varnifh age, as if new born, 

And mves the crutch the cradle’s infancy. Shakefpeare. 

° Hence, therefore, thou nice crutch : 

A fcaly gauntlet now, with joints of fteel, 

Muft glove this hand. Shakefpeare s Henry IV. p. 11. 

On S thefe new crutches let them learn to walk. Dryd. Geor. 
This fair de fe£t, this helplefs aid call d wife, 

The bending crutch of a decrepit life. ) 

At beft a crutch that lifts the weak along, 

Supports the feeble, but retards the ftrong. Sm. . 

The dumb {hall fing, the lame his crutch forego, 

And leap exulting like the bounding roe. Pope s Meffia ). 
To Crutch. *. a. [from crutch .] To fupport on crutches as 

a cripple. 

I haften Og and Doeg to rehearle. 

Two fools that crutch their feeble fenfe on VSffe Dryden. 

To CRY. v. n. [crier, French.] 

1. To fpeakwith vehemence and loudnefs. 


CRY :>| 

Methought I heard a voice cry, fleep no more! 

Macbeth, doth murther deep ! the innocent deep ! Shakefp, 
While his falling tears the ftream fupply’d. 

Thus mourning to his mother goddefs ay d. Dryden' s Virg . 

2 . To call importunately. 

I cried, by reafon of mine afflidlion, unto the Lord, and he 
heard me. Jon. ii. 2. 

3. To talk eagerly or incedantly ; to repeat continually. 

They be Idle ; therefore they cry, faying let us go. Ex. v. 8. 

4. To proclaim ; to make publick. 

Go and cry in the ears of Jerufalem. Jer, ii. 2. 

The Egyptians {hall help in vain, and to no purpofe; 
therefore have I cried , concerning this, their ftrength is to fit 
fall. If xxx. 7. 

5. To exclaim. 

Yet let them look they glory not in mifehief, 

Nor build their evils on the graves of great men ; 

For then, my guiltlefs blood muft .cry againft them. Shakefp , 

What’s the matter. 

That in the feveral places of the city 

You cry againft the noble fenate. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus . 

If dreffing, miftreffing, and compliment, 

T ake up thy day, the fun himfelf will cry 
Againft thee. Herbert. 

Lyfimachus having obtained the favour of feeing his {hips 
and machines, furprifed at the contrivance, cried out that they 
were built with more than human art, Arbuthnot on Coins. 

6. To utter lamentations. 

We came crying hither : 

Thou know’ft, the firft time that we fmell the air. 

We wawle and cry. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

Behold, my fervants {hall fing for joy of heart ; but ye 
{hall cry for forrow of heart, and fnall howl for vexation of 

fpirit. • //• ^ xv * ‘4* 

When any great evil has been upon philofophers, they cer- 
tainly figh and groan as pitifully, and cry out as louo, as other 
men _ ^ ‘ Tillotfn, Sermon v. 

7. To fquall, as an infant. 

Should fome god tell me, that fhould I be born. 

And cry again, his offer 1 fhould fcorn. Denham. 

Thus, in a ftarry night, fond children cry 
For the rich fpangles that adorn the iky. Waller . 

He ftruggles for breath, and cries for aid ; 

Then helplefs in his mother’s lap is laid. Dryden' s Fables. 

The child certainly knows that the wormfeed or muft;?rd- 
feed it refufes, is not the apple or fugar it cries for. Locke. 

8. To weep; to fired tears. 

Her who ftill weeps with fpungy eyes. 

And her who is dry cork, and never cries. Dome. 

q. To utter an inarticulate voice, as an animal. 

He giveth to the beaft his food, and to the young ravens 
which cry. Pfalm, cxlvii. 9. 

The beafts of the field cry alfo unto thee. Joel, 1. 20. 
10. To yelp, as a hound on a feent. 

Why, Belman is as good as he, my lord; 

He cried upon it at the meereft lofs; 

Truft me, I take him for the better dog. Shakefpeare. 

To Cry. v. a. To proclaim publickly fomething loft or found, 
in order to its recovery or reftitution. 

She feeks, fhe fighs, but no where fpies him : 

Love is loft, and thus fhe cries him. Crafbtm. 

To Cry down. v. a. 

1. To blame; to depreciate ; to decry. . 

Bavius cries down an admirable treatife of philofophy, ana 

fays there’s atheifm in it. Watts's Improvement , p. u c. b. 

Men of diffolute lives cry down religion, becaule they would 
not be under the reftraints of it. Tillotfon, Sermon n. 

2. To prohibit. . 

By all means cry down that unworthy courfe of late time., 

that they fhould pay money. Bacon's Advice to yi tets. 

2. To overbear. 

J I’ll to the king, 

And from a mouth of honour quite cry down 
This Ipfwich fellow’s infolence. Shakefpeare s Henry V H 

To Cry out. v. n. 

1 . I o exclaim ; to feream ; to clamour. . 

They make the opprefl'ed to cry ; they cry outhy real on 

the arm of the mighty. . J° ' 

With that Sufanna cried with a loud voice, an ^ , xxiv , 

elders cried out againft her. 

2. To complain loudly. j 

We are ready to cry out of an unequal managemci y 

to blame the Divine adminiftration. ^ Atterbury s Sermons. 
2. To blame ; to cenfure : with of, againft, upon. 

Are thefe things then neceffities ? 

Then let us meet them like neceffities; , r 

And that fame word even now cries out on uS. • jP 

Giddy cenfure 

Will then cry out of Marcius : oh, if he . # rMnlatius. 

Had borne the bufinefs. Shakejpear e s • 

Behold, I cry out of wrong, but I am not heard. Job t • / 
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Epiphanius cries it as tank .Watry, . 

*° Tumult', 1 fedition and rebellion, are things that the followers 

of that hypothecs cry out againft. , °' J 

* I find every fefl, as far as reafon will help them, make uPe 
of it gladly ; and where it fails them, they cry cut it is matter 
of faith, and above reafon. 

To declare loud. 

, To be in labour. . 

What ! is fhe crying out I — - 

_ So faid her woman; and that her fuff ranee made 

Each pang a death. Shahjpeor* s henry V III. 

To Cry up. v. a. 

To applaud; to exalt; to praife. 

Inflead of crying up all things which are brought from be- 
yond fea, let us advance the native commodities of our own 
kin dom Bacon s Advice to V ilhers. 

The philofopher defervedly fufpecled himfelf of vanity, 
when cried up by the multitude. Glanville's Scepft c. 1 b. 

The aftrologer, if his predictions come to pals, is cried up 
to the ftars from whence he pretends to draw them. ftuth. 

They flight the ftrongeft arguments that can be brought for 
religion, and cry up very weak ones againft it. TilLtfon s berm. 

He may, out of intereft, as well as convidlion, cry up that 
for facred, which, if once trampled on and profaned, he him- 
felf cannot be fafe, nor. fecure. Locke. 

Poets, like monarchs on an Eaftern throne, 

Confin’d by nothing but their will alone. 

Here can cry up, and there as boldly blame. 

And, as they pleafe, give infamy or fame. Waljh. 

Thofe who are fond of continuing the war, cry up our con- 
ftant fuccefs at a 1110ft prodigious rate. Swift. 

2. To raife die price by proclamation. 

Ail the effect that I conceive was made by crying up the 
pieces of eight, was to bring in much more of that fpecies, 
inftead of others current here. Temple. 

Pry. n.f [cri, French.] 
j. Lamentation; fhriek; feream. 

And all the firft-born in the land of Fgypt fhall die, ana 
there {hall be a great cry throughout all the land. Exod. xi. 5* 

2. Weeping; mourning. 

3. Clamour; outcry. 

Amazement feizes all ; the general cry 
Proclaims Laocoon juftly doom’d to die. Dryden' s Virg. ZEn. 
Thefe narrow and felfifti views have fo great an influence in 
this cry, that there are feveral of my fellow freeholders who 
fancy the church in danger upon the rifing of bank-ftock. Add. 

4. Exclamation of triumph or wonder, or any other paffion. 

In popifli countries fome impoftor cries out, a miracle ! a 
miracle ! to confirm the deluded vulgar in their errours ; and 
fo the cry goes round, without examining into the cheat. Swift. 

5. Proclamation. , 

b. The hawkers proclamation of wares to be fold in the ftreet ; 
as, the cries of London. 

7. Acclamation ; popular favour. 

T he cry went once for thee. 

And ftill it might, and yet it may again. Shakefpeare. 

8. Voice; utterance; manner of vocal expreffion. 

Sounds alfo, befides the diftiuct cries of birds and beafts, 
are modified by diverfity of notes of different length, put to- 
gether, which make that complex idea called tune. Locke. 

9. importunate call. 

Pray not thou for this people, neither lift up cry nor prayer 
for them. Jer. vii. 1 

10. Yelping of dogs. 

He fcorns the dog, refolves to try 
The combat next ; but if their cry 
Invades again his trembling ear, 

He ftrait relumes his wonted care. Waller. 

ilv Yell; inarticulate noife. 

There {hall be the noife of a cry from the fifhgate, and an 
howling from the fecond, and a great crafhing from the hills. 

Zeph. i. 10. 

1 2. A pack of dogs. 

About her middle round,. 

A cry of hell-hounds never ceafing bark’d. ATilt. Par. Loft. 

You common cry of curs, whofe breath I hate 
As reek o’ th’ rotten fens ; whofe loves I prize 
As the dead carcafles of unburied men, 

That do corrupt my air. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

n. f The heron. Ainfworth . 

See Crier. 

Cry'er. n.f A kind of hawk called the falcon gentle. 


Cry'al. 
Cry'er. 


an 


enemy to pigeons, and .very fwift. Ainfworth. 

CRY'PTICAL. ladj. [*f uVi*-.] Hidden; fecret; occult; pri- 
CRY'P TICK. J vate; unknown; not divulged. 

The ftudents of nature, coilfcious of her more cryptick 
ways of working, refolve many ftrange effedls into the near 
efficiency of fecond caufes. Glanvilie's Apology. 

Speakers, whofe chief bufinefs is to amufe or delight, do 


not confine themfelves to any natural order, but rn a t opft 

or hidden method adapt every th.ng ft f 

Critically, adv. [from cryp.ual] RjiYhlve 

perhaps in the following example, the author m B 

W wTta^The word acid in a familiar fenfe, without cryptU 
cully diftinguifliing it from thole fapors that are 

CrVpto'craphy. n.f. [xfldiu and y^.] 

1. The act of writing fecret characters. 

*• Secret charaaere ; ciphm. Enigmatical bn- 

Crypto'logy. n.J. ana & 

giiage. 

peijudd ] , and naturally colourlefs bodies, 
of regularly angular figures, compofed ot limplc, not a 
menrous plates, not flexile or elaftick, giving fire with 1 fteel, 
not fermenting with acid menftrua, and calcining in a 1 o n b 
fire. There are many various fpecies of it produced in dif- 
ferent parts of the globe. . , . . Hd °" F f“ft 

I (land cryftal bears a red heat without lofing its tran.pa- 
rency, and in a very intenfe heat calcines without fulioiv: 
fteeped a day or two in water, it lofes its natural polifh : 
rubbed on cloth, it attraifts ftraws, like amber. Chamber*. 

I (land cryftal is a genuine fpar, of an extremely pure, clear, 
and fine texture, feldom either blemifhed with flaws or fpots, 
or ftained with any other colour. It is always an oblique 
parallelopiped of fix planes, and found from a quaitcr an 
inch to three inches in diameter. It is moderately heavy, ut 
very foft, and is eafily ferated with a pin. It very freely cal- 
cines into a pure, but opaque white, it is found in the llland 
of Iceland, and in many parts of Germany and r ranee A 
remarkable property of this body, which has much employed 
the writers on opticks, is its double refraction ; fo that if it 
be laid over a black line, drawn 011 paper, two lines appear 
in the place of one, ot the lame colour and tnickni_iS, and 
running parallel to one another at a fmall diftance. . Hill. 

Water, as it feems, turneth into cryftal-, as is feen in diveis 
caves, where the cryftal hangs in ftillicidiis. Bacon s Pryj • Ki.m. 

If cryftal be a ftone, it is net immediately concreted by the 
efficacy of cold, but rather by a mineral fpirit. ^ Blown. 

Cryftal is certainly known, and diftinguifhed by the degree of 
its diaphaneity and of its refraction, as alio of ^ its hardnefs, 
which are ever the fame. Woodward s Math. FojT. 

3. Cryftal is alfo ufed for a factitious body caft in the glafs-houfes, 
called alfo cryftal glafs, which is carried to a degree oi per- 
fection beyond tbe common glafs ; though it comes far fhort 
of the whitenefs and vivacity of the natural cryftal. Chambers. 

4. Cryftals [in chymiftry] exprefs falts or other matters {hot or 

congealed in manner of cryftal Chambers. 

If the menftruum be overcharged, within a fhort time 
the metals will fhoot into certain cryftals . Bacon . 

Cry'stal. adj. 

1. Confifting of cryftal. 

Then, Jupiter, thou king of Gods, 

Thy cryftal window ope, look out. Shakefpeare' s Cymbehne , 

2. Bright; clear; transparent; lucid; pellucid. 

In groves we live, and lie on mofly beds 
By cryftal ftreams, that murmur through the meads. Dryden . 
Crystalline, adj. [cryftatlinus, Latin.] 

1 . Confifting of cryftal. 

Mount eagle to my palace cr ftalline. Shakefp. Cymbeline . 
We provided ourfelves with fome finall receivers, blown of 
cryftaliine glafs. Byte's Spring of the air. 

2. Bright; clear; pellucid; tranfparent. 

The clarifying of water is an experiment tending to the 
health ; befides the pleafure of the eye, when water is • cryftal - 
line. It is effeCted by calling in and placing pebbles at the 
head of the current, that the water may ftrain through them. 

Bacon s Natural Hiftory, N°. 7, 
He on the wings of cherub rode fublime 
On the cryftaliine fky, in faphir thron’d 
Illuftrious far and wide. Milton's Pqradfe Loft, b. vi. 

Crystalline Humour, n. ft The fecond humour of the eye, 
that lies immediately next to the aqueous behind the uvea, 
oppofite to the papilla, nearer to the forepart than the back- 
part of the globe, it is the leaft of the humours, but much 
more folid than any of them, its figure, which is convex on 
both Tides, refembles two unequal fegments of fpheres, of 
which the moft convex is on its backfide, which makes a fmall 
cavity in the glafly humour in which it lies. It is covered 
with a fine coat, called aranea. 

The parts of the eye are made convex, and efpecially 
the cryftaliine humour , which is of a lenticular figure, convex 
on both Tides. Ray on the Creation. 

Crystallization, n.f [from cryftallizel] Congelation into 
cryftals. 

Such a combination of faline particles as refembles 'the 
form of a cryftal, varioufly modified, according to the nature 
and texture of the falts. The method is by difiblving any 
faline body in water, and filtering it, to evaporate, ’till a film 
appear at the top, and then let it ftand t© {hoot ; and this it 
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tioes by that attraaive force which is in all bodies, and parti- 
cularly in fait, by realon of its folidity : whereby, when the 
menftruum or fluid, in which fuch particles flow, is fated 
enough or evaporated, fo that the faline particles are within 
each other s attraaive powers, they draw one another more 
than they are drawn by the fluid, then will they run into cry- 
ifals. And this is peculiar to thofe, that let them be ever fo 
much divided and reduced into minute particles, yet, when 
they are formed into cryftals, they each of them reaflltme 
their proper fhapes ; fo that one might as eafily diveft them of 
their faltnefs, as ot their figure. This being an immutable and 
perpetual law, by knowing the figure of the cryftals, we may 
underftand what the texture of the particles ought to be, 
which can form thofe cryftals ; and, on the other hand, by 
knowing the texture of the particles, may be determined the 
figure ot the cryftals. Quincy. 

2. The mafs formed by congelation or concretion. 

All natural mctalJick and mineral crflallizations were ef- 
fected by the water, which firft brought the particles, whereof 
each confifts, out from amongft the matter of the ftrata. 

Woodward's Natural Hijlory , p. i. 

To Cry s'tallize. v. a. [from cryjlal.] To caufe to congeal 
or concrete in cryftals. 

if you diilolve copper in aqua forth , or fpirit of nitre, you 
mayj by cryjlallizing the folution, obtain a goodly blue. 

Boyle s Scept. Cby?n. 

I o Crystallize, v. n. To coagulate; congeal; concrete; 
or ftioot into cryftals. 

Recent urine will likewife cryftallize by infpiiTation, and 
afford a fait neither acid nor alkaline. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

CUB. n.f. [of uncertain etymology.] 

1. The young of a beuft ; generally of a bear or fox. 

1 would outftare the fternefl eyes that look. 

Pluck the young fucking cubs from the fhe-bear. Sbakefpeare. 

This night, wherein the cub-dr awn bear would couch. 
The lion, and the belly pinched wolf. 

Keep their fur dry. Sbakefpeare' s King Lear. 

In the eagle’s deftroying one fox’s cubs , there’s power exe- 
cuted with oppreflion. L'Ejlrange, Fable 72. 

2. The young of .a whale, perhaps of any viviparous fifh. 

Two mighty whales, which fwelling feas had toft, 

One as a mountain vaft, and with her came 
A cub , not much inferior to his dame. Waller. 

3. In reproach or contempt, a young boy or girl. 

O thou diflembling cub! what wilt thou be. 

When time hath fow’d a grizzle on thy cafe ? 

Or will not elfe thy craft fo quickly grow. 

That thine own trip fhall be thine overthrow ? Sbakefpeare. 
O moft comical fight! a country fquire, with the equipage 
of a wife and two daughters, came to Mr. Snipwel’s Ihop laft 
night ; but, fuch two unlicked cubs ! Congreve. 

To Cub. v. a. [from the noun.] To bring forth: ufed of 
beafts, or of a woman in contempt. 

Cub'd in a cabbin, on a mattrefs laid, 

On a brown George with loufy fwabbers fed ; 

Dead wine, that ftinks of the Borrachio, fup 

From a foul jack, or greafy mapple cup. Dryden's Perf Sat. 

Cuba'tion. n.f [cubatio, Lat.] The act of lying down. Dift. 

Cu'batory. adj. [from cubo, Lat.] Recumbent. Did}. 

Cu'bature. n. f [from cube.] The finding exactly the folid 
content of any propofed body. Harris. 

CUBE. n.f. [from a die.] 

1. [In geometry.] A regular folid body, confifting of fix fquare 

and equal faces or fides, and the angles all right, and therefore 
equal. Chambers . 

2. [In arithmetick.] See Cubick Number. 

All the mafter planets move about the fun at feveral dif- 
tances, as their common center, and with different velocities. 


This common law being obferved in all of them, that the 
fquares of the times of the revolutions are proportional to the 
cubes of their diftances. Grew' s Cofmolog. b. i. c. 2. f. 6. 

UBE Root. \n.f The origin of a cubick number; or a 
u'bick Root. ) number, by whofe multiplication into itfelf, 
and again into the product, any given number is formed : 
thus two is the cube-root of eight. Chambers . 

u'beb. n.f. A fmall dried fruit refembling pepper, but fome- 
what longer, of a greyifh-brown colour on the furface, and 
compofed of a corrugated or wrinkled external bark, covering 
a Angle and thin friable (hell or caplule, containing a Angle 
feed of a round ifh figure, blackifh on the furface, and white 
within. It has an aromatick, but not very ftrong fmell, and 
is acrid and pungent to the tafte, but lefs fo than pepper. 
Cubebs are brought into Europe from the ifland of Java ; but 
the plant, which produces them, is wholly unknown to us. 
They are warm and carminative; and the Indians fteep them 
in wine, and efteem them provocatives to venery. hill. 

Aromaticks, as cubebs , cinnamon, and nutmegs, are ufual- 
lv put into crude poor wines, to give them more oily 
fpirits. Floyer on the Humours. 

U'BICAL. 7 r ftommle .] 

u bick. S 

Having the form or properties of a cube. 
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A dole veffel, containing ten cubical feet of air, will 
fuifer a wax-candle ot an ounce to burn in it above an hour 
before .t be fuftocated. 

, ]t above a hundred to one, againft: any particular throw 
that you do not caft any given let of faces with four cubital 
dice ; becaufe there are fo many feveral combinations of rU 
fix faces of four dice. ' Bentley,'* <?„, 

2. It is applied to numbers. 7 " ■ 

The number of four, multiplied into itfelf, produceth the 
fquare number of fixteen; and that again multiplied bv four 
produceth the cubick number of fixty-four. If we finould fun- 
pole a multitude actually infinite, there muft be infinite roots 
and fquare and cubick numbers ; yet, of ncceffity, the root' is 
but the fourth part of the fquare, and the fixteenth part of rh* 
cubick number. Hale's Origin of X Bnlind. 

1 he number of ten hath been as highly extolled, as con- 
taining even, odd, long and plain, quadrate and cubical 
numbers. Brown's V u.gar Err ours, b. iv. c. ,2 

Cu'bic ALNESS, n. f [from cubical .] The ftate or quality 0 f 
being cubical 7 

Cubi'culary. adj. [ cubiculu 7/1, Latin ] Fitted for the pofture 
of lying down. 

. Eluftom, by degrees^ changed their cubiculary beds into difeu- 
bitory, and introduced a falhion to go from the baths unto 
thefe. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours , b. v. c. b. 

Cu'biform. adj. [from cube and form.] Of the fhape of a 
cube. 

GU BIT. n.f [from- cubitus, Latin ] A meafure in ufe amoncr 
the ancients; which was originally the diftance from the 
elbow, bending inwards, to the extremity of the middle 
finger. This meafure is the fourth part of a well propor- 
tioned man’s ftature. Some fix the Hebrew c bit at twenty 
inches and a half, Paris meafure; and others at eigh een .Calm. 

Prom the tip of the elbow to the end of the long linger, is 
hall a yard and a quarter of the ftature, and makes a cubit-, 
the firft meafure we read of, the ark of Noah being framed 
and mea lured by cubits. Holder on Time. 

Meafur’d by cubit , length, and breadth, and height. 

Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. xi. 
The Jews ufed two forts of cubits ; the facred, and the pro- 
fane or common one. Arbulhnot on A.eajures. 

When on the goddefs firft I caft my fight. 

Scarce feem’d her ftature of a cubit height. Pope. 

Cu'bital. adj. [cubitalis, Latin.] Containing only the length 
of a cubit. 

The watchmen of Tyre might well be called pygmies, the 
towers of that city being fo high, that, unto men below, they 
appeared in a cubital ftature. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iv. 

Cu'ckingstool. n. f An engine invented for the punifh- 
ment of fcolds and unquiet women, which, in ancient times, 
was called tumbrel. Ccwel. 

Thefe mounted on a chair-curale. 

Which moderns call a cucking-Jlco!, 

March proudlv to the river’s fide. Hudibras , p. ii. cant. 2. 

CU'CKOLD. n f. [cocu, Fr. from coukoo .] One that is mar- 
ried to an adultrefs ; one whofe wife is falfe to his bed. 

But for all the whole world ; why, who would not make 
her hufband a cuckold , to make him a monarch ? I fhould ven- 
ture purgatory for’t. Sbakefpeare' s Othello. 

There have been, 

Or I am much deceiv’d, cuckolds ere now ; 

And many a man there is, ev’n at this prelent, 

Now while I (peak this, holds his wife by th’arm, 

That little thinks fhe has been flu ic’d in’s abfence. Sbakefp. 

For, though the law makes null th’ adulterer’s deed 
Of lands, to her the cuckold may fucceed. Dryderi s Juvenal. 
Ever fince the reign of king Charles II. the alderman is 
made a cuckold , the deluded virgin is debauched, and adultery 
and fornication are committed behind the feenes. Swift. 

To Cu'ckold. v. a. 

1. To corrupt a man’s wife ; to bring upon a man the reproach of 
having an adulterous wife ; to rob a man of his wife’s fidelity. 

If thou canft cuckold him, thou do’ft thyfclf a pieafure, and 
me a fport. Sbakefpeare s Othello. 

2. To wrong a hufband by unchaftity. 

But fufter not thy wife abroad to roam, 

Nor ftrut in ftreets with amazonian pace; 
f or that’s to cuckold thee before thy face. Dryd. Juv. Sat. 6. 

Cu'ckci.dly. adj. [from cuckold .] Having the qualities of a 
cuckold ; poor ; mean ; cowardly ; fneaking. 

Poor cuckoldly knave, I know him not: yeti wrong him to 
call him poor ; they fay the jealous knave hath mafles of 
money. Sbakefpeare' s Merry IV ives of Windfor. 

Cu'ckoldmakeR. n.f. [cuckold and make.] One that makes 
a practice of corrupting wives. 

If I fpared any that had a head to hit, either young or old, 
he or fhe, cuckold or cuckolds), aker, let me never hope to lee 
a chine again. Sbakefpeare' s Henryk IB- 

One Hernando, cuckoldmaker of this city, contrived to fieal 
her away. Dryden's- Sj anijb Fryat. 

Cu'ckoldom. n.f. [from cuckold.] 

1. The ad of adultery. 

> She. 
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c] le is thinking on nothing but her colonel, and confpiring 
cuckoldm againft me. . Dryden's Spamjb Fryar. 

2. The ftate of a cuckold. 

It is a true faying, that the laft man of the panfii that 
knows of his cuckoldom , is himfelf. Arbuthn. Hijl . or J. Bull. 
CU'CKOO. n.f [cvjccw, Welfli; cocu, fr. kockock, Dutch.] 
j A bird which appears in the Spring; and is faid to fuck the 
' eggs of other birds, and lay her own to be hatched in their 
place; from which pradice, it was ufual to alarm a hufband at 
the approach of an adulterer by calling cuckoo , which, by mis- 
take, was in time applied to the hufband. I his bird is re- 
markable for the uniformity of his note, from which his name 
in moft tongues feems to have been formed. 

Finding Mopfa, like a cuckoo by a nightingale, alone with 
Pamela*, 1 came in. _ Sidney. 

The merry cuckoo , meffenger of Spriflg, 

His trumpet fhrill hath thrice already founded. Spenfer. 

The plainfong cuckoo gray, 

Whofe note full many a man doth mark, 

And dares not anfwer, nay Sbakefpeare. 

Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do foot by night: 
Take heed ere Summer comes, or cuckoo birds affright. Sbak. 

I deduce. 

From the fit ft note the hollow cuckoo fings, 

The fymphony of Spring; and touch a theme 
Unknown to fame, the paflion of the grove. Thomf. Spring. 
2. It is a name of contempt. 

Why, what a rafeal art thou then, to praife him ft? for 


running 
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— A horieback, ye cuckoo j but a-foot, he will not budge 

a foot. Sbakefpeare' s Henry IV . p. i. 

Cuckoo-bud. \n.f The name of a flower. 

CUCKOO-FLOWER. ) J 

When daizies pied, and violets blue, 

And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue. 

Do paint the meadows much bedight. Sbakefpeare. 

Nettles, cuckoo-flower s. 

Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 

In our fuftaining co> n. Sbakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Cuckoo-spittle, n.f. 

Cuckoo-fpitt!e> or woodfeare, is th at fpumous dew or exuda- 
tio% or both, found upon plants, efpecially about the joints 
of lavender and rofemarv ; obferveable with us about the lat- 
ter end of May. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b.\. c. 8. 

Cu cull ate. \adj, [cucullaius, hooded, Latin.] 

U CULL A 1 ED- j 

1. Hooded ; covered, as with a hood or cowl. 

2. Having the refemblance or fhape of a hood. 

They are differently cucullated , and capuched upon the head 
and back. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. v. c. 3: 

Cu'cumber. n. f. [ cucumis , Latin ] The name of a plant, 
and alfo of the fruit of that plant. 

It hath a flower confifting of one fingle leaf, hell-fhaped, 
and expanded toward the top, and cut into many fegments ; 
of which fome are male, or barren, having no embryo, but 
only a large ftvle in the middle, charged with the farina : 
others are female, or fruitful, being faftened to an embryo, 
which is afterwards changed into a fiefhy fruit, for the moft: 
part oblong and turbinated, which is divided into three or 
four cells, in cl oft rig many oblong feeds. The fpecies are, 
1. The common cucumber 2. The white cucumber. 3. The 
long Turky cucumber. The firft of thefe kinds is the moft 
common in the Englifh gardens. The fecond fort, which is 
by far the better fruit, as being lefs watery, and containing 
fvvect feeds, is the moft common kind cultivated in Holland. 
The third fort is propagated for the uncommon length of its 
fruit, and alfo its having lefs water, and fewer feeds ; but it is 
not fo fruitful as the common kind, nor will it come fo early. 
The common fort is cultivated in three different feafons ; the 
firft of which is on hot-beds, under garden-frames, for early 
fruit: the fecond is under bell or hand glaftcs, for the middle 
crop ; and the third is in the common ground for a late crop, 
or to pickle. Miller. 

How cucumbers along the furface creep, 

'FVith crooked bodies and with bellies deep. Dryden's Virgil. 
Cu'cu mberWild. See Wild Cucumber. 

CUCURBlTA'CEOUS.’ adj. [from cucurbit a, Latin, a gourd.] 

Cucurbitacc us plant* are thofe which refemble a gourd; 
fuch as the pumpion and melon Chambers. 

Cu cur bite, n.f [ cucurbita , Latin.] A chymical veffel, 
commonly called a body , made of earth or glafs, in. the fhape 
of a gourd, and therefore called cucurbite. Quincy. 

I have, for curiofity’s fake, cliffilled quickfilver in a cucurbite , 
fitted with a capacious glafs-heatl. Boyle on Colours. 

Let common yellow fulphur be put into a cucurbite glafs, 
upon which pour the ftrongeft aquafortis. Mortimer's Hush. 

Cl 1). 71 J [cub, Saxon.] That food which is repofited in the 
firft ffomach in order to rumination, or to be chewed ao-ain. 

Many times, when my maftcr’s cattle came hither to chew 
Cit-ir cud in this frefh place, I might fee the young bull teftify 

his > we - " ~ Sidml 
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You range the pathlefs wood. 

While on a flow’ry bank he chews the cud. DfyelM* 

Cu'dden. \n.f [without etymology.] A clown; a ftupia 

CuYdy. ) ruftick; a lew dolt : a low bad word. 

The flavering cudden, propp’d upon his ftaft. 

Stood ready gaping* with a grinning laugh. . Dry den. 

ToCu'jddle. v.n. [a low word, I believe, without etymo- 
logy.] To lye clofe; to fquat. 

Have you mark’d a partridge quake. 

Viewing the tow ring faulcon nigh? 

She cuddles low behind the brake ; # 

Nor would {he flay, nor dares flic fly. Prior. 

CUT) GEL. n.f [kudfe, Dutch.] 

i; A ftick to ftrike with, lighter than a club, fhorter than a 

1 °Vine twigs, while they are green, are brittle ; yet the wood, 
dried, is extreme tough; and was ufed by the captams of ar- 
mies, amongft the Romans, for their cudgels. Bacon's N. Hijt. 

Do not provoke the rage of ffones 
And cudgels to thy hide and bones. 

Tremble and vanifh. Hudibras , p. i. cant. 2. 

The afs was quickly given to underftand, with a good 
cudgel , the difference betwixt the one playfellow and the 
other. L'Ejlrange , Fab. 15. 

His furly officer ne’er fail’d to crack 
His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. Dryden s Juvenal. 
This, if well refleaed on, would make people more wary 
in the ufe of the rod and the cudgel. Locke. 

The wife Cornelius was convinced, that thefe, being pole- 
mical arts, could no more be learned alone than fencing or 
cudgel- play ing. Arbuthnot and Pope' s Martinus Scriblerus. 

2. To crojs the Cudgels, i9 to yield, from the praaice of cudgel- 
players to lay one over the other. 

It is much better to give way than it would be to contend 
at firft, and then either to crej's the cudgels , or to be baffled in 
the conclufton. L' Ejlrange. 

To Cu'dgel. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To beat with a ftick. 

My lord, he fpeaks moft vilely of you, like a foul-mouth’d 
man, asr he is ; and faid he would cudgel you. Sbakefp. FI. IV. 

The afs courting his mafter, juft as the fpaniel had done, 
inftead of being ftroked and made much of, is only rated off 
and cudgelled for all his cburtfhip. South’s Sermons . 

Three duels he fought, thrice ventur’d his life; 

Went home, and was cudgell'd again by his wife. Swift . 

2. To beat in general. 

Cudgel thy brains no more about it ; for your dull afs will 
not mend his pace with beating. Sbakefpeare' s Hamlet. 

A good woman happened to pafs by as a compSny of young 
fellows were cudgelling a wailnut-tree, and afked them what 
they did that for. L' Efi range. 

Cudgel-proof, adj. Able to reftft a ftick, 

Flis doublet was of flurdy buff, 

And though not fword, yet cudgel-proof. Hudibras , p. i. 

Cu'dweed. n. f [from cud and weed.] A plant. 

It hath downy leaves : the cup of the. flower is fcalv, neither 
fhining nor fpecious : the flowers are cut in form of a ftar. It 
is cultivated for medicinal ufe. Miller. 

Cue. n.f. [queue, a tail, French.] 

1. The tail or end of any thing ; as, the long curl of a wig. 

2. The laft words of a fpeech which the player who is to an- 
fwer catches, and regards as intimation to begin. 

Pyramus, you begin : when you have fpoken your fpeech, 
enter into that brake; and fo every one according to his 
cue. Sbakefpeare' s Midfummer Night's' Dream. 

3. A hint; an intimation; a fhort direction. 

What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he fhould weep for her ? What would he do, 

Had he the motive and the cue for paflion 
That I hive ? He would drown theftage with tears. Sbakefp. 
Let him know how many fervants there are, of both fexes, 
who expedb vails ; and give them their cue to attend in two 
lines, as he leaves the houfe. Sivift. 

4. The part which any man is to play in his turn. 

Hold your hands. 

Both you of my inclining, and the reft : 

Were it my cue to fight, I fhould have known it 
Without a prompter. Sbakefpeare’ s Othello. 

Neither is Otto here a much more taking gentleman : 
nothing appears in his cue to move pity, or any way make the 
audience of his party. RymePs Tragedies of the laft Age. 

5. Humour; temper of mind : a low word. " 6 

CUE RPO. ?i. J. [ Span ifh ] 1 o be in cuerpo , is to be without 

the upper coat or cloke, fo as to difeover the true fhape of 
the cuerpo or body. 1 

Expos’d in cuerpo to their rage, 

rnrU ith °Sr my i rn ’ S , am \ et l ui P a S e - Hudihas, p. iii. cant. 3. 

UUJT. n.f. [zuffa, a battle, zuffare, to fight, Italian.] 

1 . A blow with the fift ; a box ; a llroke. 

The prieft let fall the book, 

And a* he ftoop’d again to take it up, 
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The mad-brain'd bridegroom took him fuch a cuff, 

1 hat clown fell prieft and book, and book and prieft. Shak. 

There was, for a while, no money bid for argument, 
un;C!s the poet and the player went to cuffs in the queftion. 

Sbakefpeare' s Hamlet. 
He gave her a cuff on the ear, and fhe would prick him 
with her knitting-needle. Arbuthnot' s Hijlory of John Bull. 

i heir own feds, which now lie dormant, would be foon 
at cuffs again with each other about power and prefer- 

™ ent * , , , Swift. 

2. It is ufed of birds that fight with their talons. 

To Cuff, v n . [from the noun.] To fight; to fcufHe. 

Clapping farces adecl by the court. 

While the peers cuff, \ to make the rabble (port. Dryd. Juv. 

To Cuff. v. a. 

1. To ftrike with the fift. 

I’ll after him again, and beat him 

— Do, cuff him foundly ; but never draw thy fword. Shake f. 

W eli, fir Jofeph, at your intreaty ; but were not you, my 
fi iend, abufed and cuffed , and kicked ? Congreve's Old “Batchelor . 

2. To ftrike with talons. 

I hole lazy owls, who, perch’d near fortune’s top, 
bit only watchful with their heavy wings 
I ° cu ff down new-fledg’d virtues, that would rife 
I o nobler heights, and make the grove harmonious. Otway . 

I he daftard crow, that to the wood made wing, 

With her loud kaws her craven kind does bring. 

Who, fafe in numbers, cuff the noble bird. Dryden. 

T hey with their quills did all the hurt they cou’d, 

And cuff'd the tender chickens from their food. Dryden. 

3* i o ftrike with wings. 1 his feems improper. 

Hov’ring about the coafts they make their moan, 

And cuff the cliffs with pinions not their own. Dryd. /En. 

Cuff. n.f. [coeffc, French.] Part of the lleeve. 

He railed at fops; and, inftead of the common faftiion, he 
would vifit his miftrefs in a morning-gown, band, ftiort cuff's , 
and a peaked beard. Arbuthnot' s Hijlory of John Bull. 

Cu'inace. n. f l he making up of twine into fuch forms, as 
it is commonly framed into, for carriage to other places Cowel. 

CUftRASS. n f [cuiraffe, Fr. from cuir, leather; coraccia, Ital. ] 
A breaftplate. 

The lance purfu’d the voice without delay. 

And pierc’d his cuirafs , with fuch fury fent. 

And fign’d his bofom with a purple dint. Dryden. 

Cuir a'ssie r. n. f [from cuirafs .] A man at arms ; a foldier 
in armour. 

The field all iron, caft a gleaming brown. 

Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor on each horn 
Cuiraffers , all in fteel, for {landing fight. Mi it. Farad. Reg. 
T he picture of St. George, wherein he is defcribed like a 
cuiraffier , or horfeman completely armed, is rather a fymbo- 
lical image than any proper figure. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Cuish. n.f. [ cuiffe , French.] ' The armour that covers the 
thighs. 

I faw young Harry, with his beaver on. 

His cuijhes on his thighs, gallantly arm’d. 

Rife from the ground like feather’d Mercury. Shah. Hen. IV. 

The croflet fome, and fome the cuijhes mould. 

With filver plated, and with dudfile gold. Dryden' s JEn. 

But what had our author to wound AEneas with at fo cri- 
tical a time ? And how came the cuijhes to be worfe tempered 
than the reft of his armour ? Dryden' s Virg. Ain. Dedicat. 

Cu'ldees. n.f [colidei, Latin.] Monks in Scotland. 

Cu'lerage. n. f. The fame plant with Arse-smart. Ainfw. 

Cu'linary. aclj. \culina , Latin.] Relating to the kitchen; 
relating to the art of cookery. 

Great weight may condenfe thofe vapours and exhalations, 
as foon as they fhall at any time begin to afcend from the fun, 
and make them prefently fall back again into him, and by that 
action increafe his heat; much after the manner that, in our 
earth, the air increafes the heat of a culinary fire. Newton. 

To thofe, who, by reafon of their northern expofition, will 
be ftill forced to be at the expence of culinary fires, it will 
reduce the price of their manufacture. Arbuthnot. 

7 'o CULL. v. a. [cueillir, French.] To felecft from others ; to 
pick out of many. 

The beft of every thing they had, being cul'ed out for 
themfelves, if there were- in their flocks any poor difeafed 
thing not worth the keeping, they thought it good enough for 
the altar of God. Hooker , b. v. fed. 3 ).. 

Our engines fhall be bent 
Againft the brows of this refilling town : 

Call for our chiefeft men of difeipline, 

To cull the plots of beft advantage. Shake fp. King John. 

Like the bee, culling from ev’ry flow’r. 

Our thighs are packt with wax, our mouths with honey. Sh. 

In this covert will we make our Hand, 

Culling the principal of all the deer. Shakef. Hen. VI. p. iii. 

I do remember an apothecary 
In tatter’d weeds, with overwhelming brows, 

Culling of fimples. . Shakef pear e' s Romeo and Juliet. 
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7 hen in a moment fortune fhall cull forth, 

Out of one fide, her happy minion. Shake]}. King 7 
7 he choiceft of the Britifh, the Roman, Saxon, and Nor- 
man laws, being culled , as it were, this grand charter was ex 
traded. /Wr Parley of Bead's 

W hen falfc flow rs of rhetoTick thou would’ft cull, J ' 
Truft nature, do not labour to be dull. Jy r , / 

From his herd he culls. 

For flaughter, four the faireft of his bulls. Dryd. Virg. Geor 
When the current pieces of the fame denomination^are of 
different weights, then the traders in money cull out the 
heavier, and melt them down with profit. Lock' 

With humble duty and officious hafte. 

I’ll c ' M the fartheft mead for thy repaft, Prior 

I he various oft ’rings of the world appear: 

From each fhe nicely culls with curious toil, 

And decks the goddefs with the glitt’ring fpoil. Dope, 

Culler, n.f. [from cull.] One who picks or choofes. 

CU'LLION. n. ft [cog Hone, a fool, Ital. 1 perhaps from fcullion. 
It feems to impoit meannefs rather than folly.] A fcoundrel • 
a mean wretch. * 

Such a one as leaves a gentleman, 

And makes a god of Inch a culhon. Shak. Dam, of the Shrew. 

Up to the breach, you dogs; avaunt, you cullions. Shakef 

COlli only. adj. [from cullion. J Having the qualities of a 
cull ion ; mean ; bale. 

1 11 make a fop o’ th’ moonfhine of you : you whorfon, cul- 
lion y, barber-monger, draw. Sbakefpeare' s King Lear. 

C uT lumbike. n.J. [more properly fpelt Columbine, which 
fte.] The flowers of this plant aie beautifully variegated 
with blue, purple, red, and white. Miter. 

Her goodly bofom, like a ftra wberry-bed ; 

Her neck, like to a bunch of cuilumbines. Sp nfer's Sonnets. 

CU'LLY. n.f [coghor.e, Irak a fool.] A man deceived or im- 
pofed upon ; as, by fharpers or a ftrumpet. 

Why fhould you, whole mother wits 
Are furnifh’d with ail perquifits, 

B’ allow’d to put all tricks upon 

Our cully fex, and we ufe none ? Hudibras, f. iii. 

Yet the rich cullies may their boafting fpare : 

They purchafe but fophiflicated ware. Dryden. 

He takes it in mighty dudgeon, becaufe I won’t let him 
make me over by deed as his lawful cully. Arbuthnot. 

To Cu'lly. v. a. [from the noun ] To befool; to cheat; to 
trick ; to deceive ; to impofe upon. 

Culmi'ferous. adj. [ culnius and fero , Latin.] 

Culmiferous plants are fuch as have a fmooth jointed flalk, 
and ufually hollow ; and at each joint the ftalk is wrapped 
about with fingle, narrow', Jong, {harp-pointed leaves, and 
their feeds are contained in chaffy hulks. jjuincy. 

There are alfo feveral forts of grafies, both of the Cyprus 
and culmiferous kinds ; fome with broader, others with nar- 
rower leaves. Woodward on Fojils. 

The propereft food of the vegetable kingdom is taken from 
the farinaceous or mealy feeds of fome culmiferous plants; as 
oats, - barley, wheat, rice, rye, maize, panic, millet. Arputhn. 

To CU'LMINATE. v.n. \culmcn, Latin.] To be vertical; 
to be in the meridian. 

Far and wide his eye commands: 

For fight no obftacle found here, or fhade, 

But all funfhir.e; as when his beams at noon 
Culminate from th’ equator. Milton s Paradife Loft, b. iii. 

Culmination, n.f. [from culminate J The tranfit ol a pla- 
net through the meridian. 

Culpa bi'lity. n.f [from culpable.'] Blameablenefs. 

CULPABLE, adj. [culpabilis, Latin ] 

j. Criminal. 

Proceed no ftraiter ’gainft our uncle Glo’fter, 

Than from true evidence of good efleem, 

He be approv’d in practice culpable. Shakejp. H.nry V i. f- n. 

2. Guilty. 

Thefe being perhaps culpable of this crime, or favourers 01 
their friends. Spenfer s State of Ireland. 

3. Blamcable ; blameworthy. 

The wifdom of God fetteth before us in Scripture fo many 
admirable patterns of virtue, and no one ol them, without 
fomewhat noted wherein they were culpable, to the end that 
to him alone it might always be acknowledged, Thou only art 
holy , Thou only art juft. Hooker's P refat e 

All fuch ignorance is voluntary, and therefore cul. able ; for 
as much as it was in every man’s power to have prevents 
i t . South's Sermons. 

Cu'lpableness. n.f. [from culpable.] Blame; guilt. 

Cu'lpably. adv. [from culpable.'] Blameably ; criminally* 

If we perform this duty pitifully and culpably , it is not to 
be expefled we fhould communicate ho! i ly Lay L \’ 

Cu lprit, n.f. [about this word there is great difpute. It 15 
ufed by the judge at criminal trials, who, when the priioner 
declares himfelf not guilty, and puts him fell upon his t|ia ) ’ 
anfwers ; Culprit, God Jenci thee a good de vuerance. It is h-' L '} 
that it is a corruption of jjH'V/ paro'/i, May it Jo appeal , 
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wirti of the judge being that the prifoner may be found inno- 
cent.] A man arraigned before his judge. 

The knight appear'd, and filence they proclaim ; 

Then firft the culprit anfwer’d to his name ; 

And, after forms of law, was laft requir’d 
To name the thing that woman mod defir’d. Dryden. 
An author is in the condition of a culprit ; the publickare 
his judges: by allowing too much, and condefcending too far, 
he may injure his own caufe ; and by pleading and afl'erting 
too boldly, he may difpleafe the court. Prior s Preft to Solomon. 

Cu'lter. n. f. \_cu ter, Latin.] 1 he iron ol the plow per- 
pendicular to the Iheare. It is commonly written coulter. 

" Her fallow lees 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory. 

Doth root upon ; while that the culter ruffs, 

That fhould deracinate fuch favagery. Sbakefpeare' s Hen.Kf . 

To CULTIVATE, v. a. [cultiver, French.] 

1. To forward or improve the produ£t of the earth, by manual 
induftry. 

Thofe excellent feeds implanted in your birth, will, if cul- 
tivated, be moll flourilhing in production ; and, as the foil is 
good, and no coft nor care wanting to improve it, we muff 
entertain hopes of the richeft harveft. - Felton on the Clafficks. 

2. To improve; to meliorate. 

Weie we but lefs indulgent to our faults. 

And patience had to cultivate our thoughts, 

Our mule would flourilh. Waller. 

To make man mild and fociable to man, 

To cultivate the wild licentious favage 
With wifdom, difeipline, and liberal arts, 

Th’ embellilhments of life. Addifori s Cato. 

Cultivation. n.J'. [from cultivate.] 

1. The art or practice of improving foils, and forwarding or 
meliorating vegetables. 

2. Improvement in general ; promotion; melioration. 

An innate light difeovers the common notions of good and 
evil, which, by cultivation and improvement, may be ad- 
vanced to higher and brighter difeoveries. South's Sermons. 

A foundation of good fenfe, and a cultivation of learning, 
are required to give a feafoning to retirement, and make us 
tafte the blefling. ' Dryden. 

Cultiva'tor. n.f. [from cultivate.] One who improves, 
promotes, or meliorates ; or endeavours to forward any ve- 
getable product, or any thing elfe capable of improvement. 

It has been lately complained of, by fome cultivators of 
clover- grafs, that from a great quantity of the feed not any 
grafs fprings up. Boyle's Unfuccefsful Experiments. 

CLLLTURE. n.f [cultura, Latin.] 

1. The adt of cultivation; the adt of tilling the ground; 
tillage. 

Give us feed unto our heart, and culture to our underftand- 
ing, that there may come fruit of it. 2 Efd viii. 6. 

Thefe three laff were flower than the ordinary wheat of 
itfelf, and this culture did rather retard than advance. Bacon. 

The plough was not invented ’till after the deluge ; the 
earth requiring little or no care or culture, but yielding its in- 
creafe freely, and without labour and toil. Woidward. 

Where grows ?— Where grows it not? If varn our toil. 
We ought to blame the culture, not the foil, 
bix’d to no fpot is happinefs ffneere. Pope's Effay on Man. 

They rofe as vigorous as the fun ; 

- Then to the culture of the willing glebe. Thomfon's Spring. 

2. Art of improvement and melioration. 

.One might wear any paffion out of a family by culture, as 
ftilful gardeners blot a colour out of a tulip that hurts its 

.,. be r a . u 7 - Tatlcr, N°. 75. 

1-0 Cu lture. V. a. [from the noun.] To cultivate; to ma- 
nure; to till. It is ufed by Thomfon, but without authority. 

Cu lver. n.f. [culppe, Saxon.] A pigeon. An old word. 

Had lie fo done, he had him fnatch’d away, 

More light than culver in the faulc'on’s fift. Fairy fffueen. 

Whence, borne on liquid wing, 

> The found culver flioots. = Thomfon's Spring. 

Cu lver in. n.f. [ cclouvrine , French.] A fpecies of ordnance. 

A whole cannon requires, for every charge, forty pounds 
of powder, and a bullet of fixty-four pounds ; a culverin, fix- 
teen pounds of powder, and a bullet of nineteen pounds; a 
uzrni- culvert a, nine pounds of powder, and a bullet of twelve 
p0Ur ‘„- „ Wilkins's Math. Magic. 

_ Here a well poll fil’d mall gives us the joy 
[0 fee our prince his matchlefs force employ: 

Lo fooner has he touch’d the flying ball. 

But tis already more than half the mall; 

And fuch a iury from his srm’t has got, 

( As from a fmoaking culver in ’twere (hot. Wnlbr 

Cu lverkey. n. f A fpecies of flower. ' 

Looking down the meadows I could fee a girl cropninff 

ToTu'fe C ° Wn t; ‘° '"T S arlands - Stan’s Aft 

L MBFR a, [ kommeren , hmberen, to difturb, Dutch 1 

1 * 1 o embarrafs ; to entangle ; to obftrotT J 

iy afks he, what avails him not in fight, 

Ane would but cumber, and retard hi« flight. 
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In which his only excellence is plac’d ! ^ 

You give him death, that intercept his hafte. Dryd. Fab. ess 

Hardly his head the plunging pilot rears, 

Clog’d with his cloaths, and cumber'd with his years. Dryd. 
The learning and maftery of a tongue, being uneafy and 
unpleafant enough in itfelf, fhould not be cumbered with any 
other difficulties, as is done in this way of proceeding. Locke. 

2. To croud or load with fomething ufelefs. 

I come feeking fruit on this fig tree, and find none : cut it 
down, why' cumbercth it the ground ? Lu. x iii. 7. 

Let it not cumber your better remembrance. Shakejp. Timon . 
The multiplying variety of arguments, efpecially frivolous 
ones, is not only loft labour, but cumbers the memory to no 
purpofe. Locke . 

3. To involve in difficulties and dangers ; to diftrefs. 

Domeftick fury, and fierce civil ftrife. 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy. Shakejpeare' s Jul. Ccefar . 

4. To bufy ; to diffract with multiplicity of cares. 

Martha was cumbered about much ferving. Luke, x. 40. 

5. To be troublefome in any place. 

Doth the bramble cumber a garden ? It makes the better 
hedge ; where, if it chances to prick the owner, it will tear 
the thief. Grew' s CoJ'mol. b. iii. c. 2. Jecl. 47# 

Cumber, n.f [ komher , Dutch.] Vexation; embarrafiinent ; 
obftrudfion ; hindrance; difturbance; diftrefs. 

By the occafion thereof I was brought to as great cumber 
and danger, as lightly any might efcape. ° Sidney, b. ii. 

Thus fade thy "helps, and thus thy cu?nbers fpring. Spenfer . 
The greateft {hips are leaft ferviceable, go very deep in 
water, are of marvellous charge and fearful cumber. Raleigh ; 

Cumbersome, adj. [from cumber. ] 

1. Troublefome; vexatious. 

Thinking it too early, as long as they had any day, to 
break off fo pleafing a company, with going to perform a 
cumberfome obedience. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. Burthenfome; embarraffing. 

I was drawn in to write the firft part by accident, and to 
write the fecond by fome defedts in the firft : thefe are the cwn- 
berfomc perquifites of authors. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Unweildy ; unmanageable. 

Very long tubes are cumberfome , and fcarce to be readily 
managed. Newton's Opt. 

Cu'mbersomely. adj. [from cumberfome.] In a troublefome 
manner ; in a manner that produces hindrance and vexation. 

Cu'mbersomeness. n.f [from cumberfome.] Encumbrance 5 
hindrance ; obftru£lion. 

Cu'mbrance. n.f. [from cumber.] Burthen; hindrance; im* 
pediment. 

Extol not riches then, the toil of fools. 

The wife man’s cumbrance, if not fnare ; more apt 
To flacken virtue, and abate her edge. 

Than prompt her to do aught may merit praife. Milt. P. Ll 

Cu'mbrous. adj. [from cumber.] 

1. Troublefome; vexatious; difturbing. 

A cloud of cumbrous gnats do him moleft; 

All ftriving to infix their feeble ftings. 

That from their noyance he no where can reft. Fairy jjueen. 

2. Oppreffive ; burthenfome. 

Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much ! Bent rather, how I may be quit, 
haireft and eafieft, of* this cumbrous charge. Milt. Par. Loft. 

Black was his count’nance in a little fpace ; 

For all the blood was gather’d in his face : \ 

Help was at hand ; they rear’d him from the ground. 

And from his cumbrous arms his limbs unbound ; 

T1 ’ e T 5 daVei "- Dryden. 

rolleftion’s load was grown fo great, 

He funk beneath the cumb'rous weight. Swift. 

3. Jumbled; obftruciing each other. ° J 

Swift to their feveral quarters hafted then 
The cumb'rous elements, earth, flood, air, fire. Milt. P. Loft . 

Cu mfrey. n. ft A medicinal plant. 

Cu'min. n. ft [ cuminum , Latin.] A plant. 

The root is annual, the leaves like thofe of fenel : the feeds 
fmall, long, narrow, and crooked; two of which fucceed 
each other’s flower, as in other umbelliferous plants. The 
feeds of this plant are ufed in medicine, which are brought 
from the ifland of Malta, where it is cultivated ; for it is too 
tender for our climate. Miller 

a- rue ’ ancl cumin, good for eyes. Spenfer 

1 o CU MULA rE v a. ycumulo. Latin.] To heap together. 
A man that beholds the mighty flioals of {hells, bedded and 
cumulated heap upon heap, amongft earth, will fcarcelv con- 
ceive which way thefe could ever live. Woodward's Nat. Iii/} 
Cumula tion, n.f. The aft of heaping together. D,lt 

departure^ 6 Crr ° UrS ’ “ Pouting, and hafte in 

The fwifteft animal, conjoined with a heavy bod^Tmpl'i ea 

that 
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that common moral, fejlina lente ; and that celerity Ihould 
always be contempered with cumulation. Brown’s Yulg. Errours. 
CUNCTA'TOR. n.f [Latin.] One given to delay ; a lingerer; 
an idler ; a fluggard. 

Others, being unwilling to difcourage fuch cunftators, al- 
ways keep them up in good hope, that, if they are not yet 
called, they may yet, with the thief, be brought in at the laft 
hour. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

To Cund. v. n. [from konnen , to know, Dutch.] To give no- 
tice : a provincial or obfolete word. See Conder. 

They are dire&ed by a balker or huer on the cliff, who, 
difcerning the courfe of the pilchard, cundetb , as they call it, 
the mafter of each boat. Carnu’s Survey of C:rnwal. 

CU'NEAL. adj. [< cuneus > Latin.] Relating to a wedge; having 
the form of a wedge. 

Cunea'ted. adj. [ cuneus , Latin.] Made in form of a wedge. 
Cuneiform, adj. [from cuneus and forma, Latin.] Having the 
form of a wedge. 

Cuneiform-bones, n.f. The fourth, fifth, and fixth bones 
of the foot ; thus called from their wedge-like fhape, being 
large above and narrow below. Di£i. 

Cu'nner. n.f A kind of fifh lefs than an oyfter, that flicks 
. dole to the rocks. Ainfworth. 

CU'NNING. adj. [from connan, Sax. konnen , Dut. to know.] 

1. Skilful; knowing; well, inftru&ed ; learned. 

School m afters will I keep within my houfe. 

Fit to inftrud h<?r youth. — To cunning men 
I will be very kind ; and liberal 

To mine own children, in good bringing up. Sbakefpcare. 

I do prefent you with a man of mine. 

Cunning in mufick and the mathematicks, 

To inftrud her fully in thofe fciences. Sbakefpeare. 

Wherein is he good, but to tafle fack and drink it ? Wherein 
neat and cleanly, but to carve a capon and eat it ? Wherein 
cunning , but in craft? Wherein crafty, but in villainy? 
Wherein villainous, but in all things ? _ Wherein worthy, but 
in nothing. Sbakefpcare s Henry IV. p. i. 

Send me now therefore a man cunning to work in gold, and 
in filver, and that can (kill to cut and to grave. 2 Cbron. ii. 7. 
When Pedro does the lute command, 

She guides the cunning artift’s hand. Pi l0) * 

2. Peformed with fkill ; artful. 

And over them Arachne high did lift 
Her cunning web, and fpread her fubtile net, 

Enwrapped in foul fmoak, and clouds more black than jet. 

Spenfer’ s Fairy Ffueen, b. ii. cant. 7. fan. 28. 
And there befide of marble Hone was built 
An altar, carv’d with cunning imagery ; 

On which true Chriftians blood was often fpilt, . 

And holy martyrs often done to die. Spenfer s Fairy Ffuecn. 

Once put out thy light, 

■Thou cunning ft pattern of excelling nature, 

I know not where is that Promethean heat , 

That can thy light relumine. Sbakefpcare r Othello. 

3. Artfully deceitful; fly; defigning ; trickifli ; full of fetches 
and ftratagems ; fubtle ; crafty ; lubdolous. 

Men will leave truth and mifery to fuch as love it ; they aie 
refolved to be cunning : let others run the hazard of being 
fincere. Souths Sermons. 

4. Acted with fubtilty. , ,. r 

"1 he more he protefted, the more his father thought he dil- 

fembled, accounting his integrity to be but a cunning face of 

falfhood. . Stdne y* L “• 

Cu'nning. n.f. [cun ninge, Saxon.] . 

1. Artifice; deceit; fiynefs; Height; craft; fubtdty ; diflimula- 

tion ; fraudulent dexterity. ; , . 

What if I be not fo much the poet, as even that miierable 

fubject of his cunning , whereof you fpeak. Sidney. 

We take cunning for a finifter or crooked wifdom ; and 
certainly there is great difference between a cunning man and 
a wife man, not only in point of honefty, but in point 01 

ability. ■ „ Baem > ¥“? * 3 - 

Thefe fmall wares and petty points of cunning are infinite, 

and it were a good deed to make a lift of them; for nothing 
doth more hurt than that cunning men pafs for wife. Bacon. 

2. Art; fkill; knowledge. 

Cu'nning ly. adv. [from cunning.] Artfully; fiyly , fuo- 
til v ; by fraudulent contrivance ; craftily. 

Amongft other crimes of this nature, there was diligent 
enquiry made of fuch as had raifed and difperfed a bruit and 
rumour, a little before the field fought, that the rebels had the 
day, and. that the king’s army was overthrown, and the kn g 
fled; whereby it was fuppofed, that many fuccours were cun-- 
tangly put off and kept back. facm , Henry VII. 

I muft meet my danger, and deftroy him nrft , 

But cunningly and clofely. D ‘ ttham s 

When ftoclc is high, they come between, 

Making by fecond-hand their offers ; 

Then cunningly retire unfeen, c 

With each a million in his coffers. tnurj . 

Cu'nningman. n. f. {cunning mi man.] A man who pretends 
to tell fortunes, or teach how to recover ftolen goods. 
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He fent him for a ffrong detachment 
Of beadle, Conftable', and watchmen, 

T’ attack the curiningman , for plunder 
Committed falfly on his lumber. Hudibras , p. iii. cant. \ L 

Cu'nningness. n.f. [from cunning.] Deceitfulnefs; fiynefs. 
CUP. n.f [cup, Sax. kop, Dut. coupe, French.] 

1. A fmall veflel to drink in. 

Thou fhalt deliver Pharaoh’s cup into his hand, after the 
former manner when thou waft his butler. Genefis , xi. 1 3. 

Ye heav’nly pow’rs, that guard 
The Britifh ifles, fuch dire events remove 
Far from fair Albion ; nor let civil broils 
Ferment from focial cups. Philips. 

2. The liquor contained in the cup; the draught. 

Which when the vile enchanterefs perceiv'd, 

How that my lord from her I would reprieve, 

With cup thus charm’d, imparting fh'e deceiv’d. Fairy fheen. 

All friends {hall tafte 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cups of their defervings. Sbakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

Wil’t pleafe your lordfhip, drink a cup of fack. Sbakefp. 
They that never had the ufe 
Of the grape’s furprifing juice. 

To the firft delicious cup 

All their reafon render up. Waller. 

The heft, the deareft fav’rite of the fky, 

Muff tafte that cup ; for man is born to die. Pope’s Odyjf. 

3. Social entertainment; merry bout, [in the plural.] 

Then fhall our names, 

Familiar in their mouth as houfhold words. 

Be in their flowing cups frefhly remember’d. Sbakef. H. V. 
Let us fuppofe that I were reafoning, as one friend with 
another, by the firefide, or in our cups, without care, without 
any great affection to either party. Knolles’s Hifloryof theTurks. 

It was near a miracle to fee an old man filent, fince talking 
is the difeafe of age; but amongft cups, makes fully a wonder. 

Ben. J obnf on s Difcov cries. 
Marrying, or proftituting, as befel 
Rape or adultery, where paffing fair 
Allur’d them : thence from cups , to civil broils ! Milton. 

A mid ft his cups with fainting fhiv’ring feiz’d. 

His limbs disjointed, and all o’er difeas’d. 

His hand refutes to fuftain the bowl. Dryden’s Perfius. 

4. Any thing hollow like a cup; as, the hufk of an acorn, the 
bell of a flower. 

A pyrites of the fame colour and fhape, placed in the cavity 
of another of an hemifpherick figure, in much the fame man- 
ner as an acorii in its cup. Woodward on Fojfls. 

5. Cup and Can. Familiar companions. The can is the large 
veffel, out of which the cup is filled, and to which it is a con- 
ftant affociate. 

You boafting tell us where you din’d, 

And how his lordfhip was fo kind ; 

Swear he’s a moll facetious man ; 

That you and he are cup and can : 

You travel with a heavy load. 

And quite miftake preferment’s road. Swift. 

To Cup. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To fupply with cups : this fenfe is obfolete. 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne. 

In thy vats our cares be drown’d : 

With thy grapes our hairs be crown’d ! 

Cup us, ’till the world go round. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatia. 

2. To fix a glafs-bell or cucurbite upon the fkin, to draw the 

blood in fcarification. 

The clotted blood lies heavy on his heart, 

Corrupts, and there remains in ipite of art:. 

Nor breathing veins, nor cupping will prevail ; 

All outward remedies and inward fail. Drydens rabies. 
You have quartered all the foul language upon me, t a 
could be raked out of the air of Billingfgate, without now 
inz who I am ; or whether I deferve to be cupped and lean e 
at this rate. Spectator, N°. 59 >- 

Bliftering, cupping, and bleeding are feldom of ufe but w 
the idle and intemperate. Addifon s Spefiatoi , 1 • 1.0* 

Him the damn’d do&ors and his friends immurd; , 
They bled, they cupp’d, they purg’d ; in fhort they cur d. o l t. 

Cupbe'are r . n J. 

1 . An officer of the king’s houfnold. . . . r 

There is conveyed to Mr. Vilhers an intimation 
king’s pleafure to wait and to be fworn his lervant, and w - 
]y after his cupbearer at large ; and the Summer follow MS ^ 
was admitted in ordinary. 

2. An attendant to give wine at a feaft. ; p . 

This vine was laid to be given to Tros the father ofPr,*™, 
by Jupiter, as a recompence for his cairyjng aua; ■ ’ 
Ganymede to be his cupbearer. Asto on >J J 

Cu'PEOATtD. n.f. [cup and bopd, a cafe or receptacle, b.« J 
A cafe with ihclves, in which victuals or earthen vv, 

Pl< Some trees are heft for plaljchers, as deal ; fome 

ks, as walnut. Bacon’s Animal 
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Codrus had but one bed ; fo fhort to boot. 

That his fhort wife’s fhort legs huny dangling out: 

His cupboard’s head fix earthen pitchers grac’d, ? 

Beneath them was his trufty tankard plac’d. Drydens fuv. 
Yet their wine and their victuals thefe curmudgeon 
lubbards. 

Lockup from my fight, in cellars and cupboards. Swift. 
To Clipboard, v. a. [from the noun.] I o treafure in a cup- 
board ; to hoard up. 

The belly did remain 
I’ th’ midft o’ th’ body, idle and tina<aive. 

Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 
Like labour with the reft. Sbakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

Cup'iditY. n. f. [1 cupiditas , Latin.] Concupifcence ; unlaw- 
ful or unreafonable longing. 

CXJ'POLA. n.f [Italian.] A dome; the hemifpherical fummit 
of a building. 

Nature teems to have defigned the head as the cupola to the 
moft glorious of her works; and when we load it with lupei- 
numerary ornaments, we deftroy the fymetry of the human 
figure. Addijon’s Spectator, iN . 28. 

Cu'ppel. See Coppel. 

There be other bodies fixed, which have little or no fpint; 
fo as there is nothing to fly out, as we tee in the fluff whereof 
cuppels are made, which they put into furnaces, upon which 
fire worketh not. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N\79g. 

Cu'pper. n.f [from cup.] One who applies cupping-glaffes ; 
a fcarifier. 

Cupping-glass, n.f. [from cup and glafs.] A glafs ufed by 
fcarifiers to draw out the blood by rarefying the air. 

A bubo, in this cate, ought to be drawn outward by 
cupping-glajfes, and brought to fuppuration. JViJemans Surgery. 
Cu'preous. adj. [ cuprcus , Latin.] Coppery; confifting of 
copper. 

Having, by the intervention of a little fal armoniack, 
made copper inflammable, I took fome fmall grains, and put 
them under the wiek of a burning candle, whereby they were 
with the melted tallow fo kindled, that the green, not blue, 
flame of the cupreous body did burn for a good while. Boyle. 
Cur. n.f. [korre, Dutch. SeeCuRTAL.] 

1. A worthlefs degenerate dog. 

How does your fallow greyhound, fir ? — 

? Tis a good dog. 

—A cur, fir. 

— Sir, he’s a good dog, and a fair dog. Sbakefpeare 

Here’s an old drudging cur turned off to fhift for himfelf, 
for want of the very teeth and heels that he had loft in his 
mafter’s fervice. L’EJlrangc , Fable 25. 

A cur may bear 

The name of tiger, lion, or whate’er 

Denotes the nobleft or the faireft beaft. Dryden’s Juvenal . 

2 . A term of reproach for a man. 

What would you have, ye curs. 

That like not peace nor war ? Sbakefpeare’ s Coriolanus. 

I his knight had occafion to inquire the way to St. Anne’s- 
lane ; upon which the perfon, whom he fpoke to, called him 
a young popifh cur, and afked him, who made Anne a 
^ Lint. Addifon s Spectator, N°. 125. 

Cu'rable. adj. [from cure.] That admits a remedy; that 
may be healed. 

A confumption of the lungs, at the beginning, herein dif- 
fers from all other cimable difeafes, that it is not to be worn 
away by change of diet, or a chearful fpint. Harvey on Confump . 
A defperate wound muff fkilful hands employ. 

But thine is curable by Philip’s boy. Dryden’s Juvenal’s Sat. 
Cu'r ableness. n.f. [from curable.] Poflibility to be healed. 
Cu'racy. n. f. [from curate.] Employment of a curate, dif- 
tindf from a benefice ; employment which a hired clergyman 
holds under the beneficiarv. 

They get into orders as foon as they can, and, if they be 
very fortunate, arrive in time to a curacy here in town. Siuift. 
CU RATE. n.f. [ curator , Latin.] A clergyman hired to per- 
form the duties of another. 

He Ipar d no pains ; for curate he had none ; 

Nor durft he truft another with his care. Dryden’s Fables. 
2. A parifli prieft. 

I thought the Fnglifh of curate had been an ecclefiaftical 

hireling. No fuch matter- ; the proper import of the word 

fignifites one who has the cure of fouls. Collier on Pride. 

u^ra 1 eship. n.J, [from curate.] The fame with curacy. 
Uur ative. ad}, [from cure.] Relating to the cure of dif- 
eafes ; not prefervative. 

The therapeutick or curative phyfick, we term that which 
roll ores the patient unto fanity. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b iv. 
There may be taken proper ufeful indications, both prefer- 

rnTltr ^ curative -> from the qualities of the air. Arbutbmt. 
OR. n.J. [Latin.] One that has the care and fuper- 
mtendence of any thing. 

The curators of Bedlam affure us, that fome lunaticks are 
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branches of the bridle, in a hole called the eye, and running 

over the beard of the fiorfe. lrnri 

The ox hath his bow, the horfe his curb,_ and the feulcon 

bis bells; fo man hath his deiire.. Sbakef A> you it.e 1 

So four fierce courfers, ftarting to the race, 

Scow’r through the plain, and lengthen ev’ry pace; 

Nor reins, nor curbs, rioi th reaching, cries they fear. Dry a. 

2. Reftraint; inhibition; oppofition; hindiance. 

The Roman ftate, whofe courfe will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thoufand curbs 
Of more ftrons links afunder, than can ever 
Appear in your* impediment. Sbakefpeare s Coriolanus . 

We remain 

In ftricfeft bondage, though thus far remov d. 

Under th’ inevitable curb, referv’d 

His captive multitude. Milton s Par adife Lofi, b.n. 1 . 322. 

By thefe men, religion, that fhould be 
The curb, is made the fpur to tyranny. Denham’s Sophy. 
Even they who think us under no other tie to the true in- 
tereft of our country, will allow this to be an effectual curb 
upon us. Atterburfs Sermons. 

3. A curb is a hard and callous tumour, which runs along 
the infide of a horfe’s hoof ; that is, on that part of the hoof 
that is oppofite to the leg of the lame fide. Farriei s Died. 

To Curb. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To guide or reftrain a horfe with a curb. 

Part wield their arms, part curb the foaming fteed. Mi It. 

2. To reftrain; to inhibit; to check; to confine; to hold back. 

Were not the laws planted amongft them at the firft, and 
had they not governours to curb and keep them ft ill in awe and 
obedience ? Spenfer on Ireland. 

Then thou, the mother of fo fweet a child. 

Her falfe imagin’d lofs ceafc to lament. 

And wifely learn to curb thy forrows wild. Milton. 

If fenfe and learning are fuch unfociable imperious things, 
he ought to keep down the growth of his reafon, and curb his 
intellectuals. Collier on Pride. 

At this fhe curb’d a groan, that elfe had come ; 

And paufing, view’d the prefent in the tomb ; 

Then to the heart ador’d devoutly glew’d 
Pier lips, and raifing it, her fpeech renew’d. 

’Till force returns, his ardour we reftrain. 

And curb his warlike wifh to crofs the main. 

Knowing when a mufe fhould be indulged 
In her full flight, and when Ihe fhould be curbed. Rofcommon • 
Some poor cottage on the mountain’s brow. 

Where pinching want muft curb thy warm defires. 

And houfliold cares fupprefs thy genial fires. Prior • 

Nature to all things fix’d the limits fit, 

And wifely curb’d proud man’s pretending wit. Pope . 

z. Sometimes with from ; fometimes with of. 

Yet you are curb’d from that enlargement by 
The confequence of the crown. Sbakefpeare’ s Cymbeline . 

CURD. n.f. [See Crudle.] The coagulation of milk; the 
concretion of the thicker parts of any liquor. 

Milk of itfelf is fuch a compound of cream, curds, and 
whey, as it is eafily turned and tiifLolved.' Bacon s Nat. Hi/lory. 
This night, at leaft, with me forget your care ; 

Chefnuts and curd , and cream fhall be your fare. Drydcn. 

LetSporus tremble. — What ! that thing of filk ! 

Sporus, that mere white curd of afs’s milk ? Pope. 

To Curd. v. a. [from the noun.] To turn to curds ; to caufe 
to coagulate. 

Maiden, does it curd thy blood, 

To fay I am thy mother ? Sbakefp. All’s well that ends well: 
To Cu'rdle. v. n. [from curd.] To coagulate ; to fhoot to- 
gether ; to- concrete. 

Powder of mint, and powder of red rotes, keep the milk 
fomewhat from turning or curding in the ftomach. Bacon . 

Some to the houfe. 

The fold, and dairy, hungry bend their flight, 

Sip round the pail, or tafte the curdling cheefe. Thom. Sum. 
To Cu'rdle. v. a. To caufe to coagulate ; to force into con- 
cretions. 

His changed powers at firft themfelves not felt, 

’Till curdled cold his courage ’gan t’ aflail. Fairy y^ueen, b. i. 

, Mixed with the fixth part of a fpoonful of milk, it burnt 
to the fpace of one hundred pulfes, and the. milk was curdled. 

Bacon’s Natural Hi /lory, N\ 366. 
My foul is all the fame. 

Unmov’d with fear, and mov’d with martial fame ; 

But my chill blood is curdled in my veins. 

And fcarce thelhadow of a man remains. Drydcn s Virgil. 

Ev’n now I fall a victim to thy wrongs ; 

Ev’n now a fatal draught works out my foul ; 

Ev’n now it curdles in my fhrinking veins 
The lazy blood, and freezes at my heart. Smith. 

I here is in the fpint of wine fome acidity, by which 
^ brandy curdles milk. Flayer 

Cu'rdy. adj. [from curd] Coagulated ^ concreted ; full of 
curds ; curdled. 
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It differs from a vegetable ejmulfion, by coagulating into a 
Wy mafs with acids. ‘ ' Arbuthmt on Aliments. 

CURL. n. f. [, cura , Latin.] 

j. Remedy; reftorative. 

1 his league that we have made, 

Will give her fadiiefs very little cure. 

Brother of England, how may we content 

This widow lady ? . Shakefpeare’ s King John. 

Cold, hunger, prifons, ills without a cure , 

Ad thele he muft, and guiltlefs oft, endure. Drydeii s Fables. 

Low we re ador’d, and the next hour difpleafe; 

At firft your cure, and after your difeafe. Granville . 

Horace advifes the Romans to feek a feat in fome remote 
part, by way of a cure for the corruption of their manners. Sw. 

2. A 61 of healing. 

I do cures to-day, and to-morrow. Lu. xiii. 32. 

3. The benefice or employment of a curate or clergyman. 

If his cure lies among the lawyers, let nothing be faid againft 
entangling property, fpinning out caufes, fqueezing clients, 
and making the laws a greater grievance than thofe who break 
them. Collier. 

To Cure. v.a. [far*, Latin.] 

1. To heal; to reflore to health ; to remedy ; to recover: with 
of before the difeafe. Ufed of patients or difeafes. 

The bones, in fharp colds, wax brittle ; and therefore all 
contufions of bones, in hard weather, are more difficult to 
cure. Bacon s Natui al Hi/lory, N v . 688. 

Here the poor Lover, that has long endur’d 
Some proud nymph’s fcorn,ol his fond paffion’s cur’d. Waller. 
I never knew any man cured of inattention. Swift. 

Hear what from love unpradlis’d hearts endure, 

From love, the foie difeafe thou canft not cure. Pope. 

2. To prepare in any manner, fo as to be preferved from cor- 
ruption. 

The beef would be fo ill chofen, or fo ill cured , as to ftink 
many times before it came fo far as Holland. Temple. 

Cu'reless. adj. [cure and lefs.] Without cure; without 
remedy. 

Bootlefs are plaints, and curelefs are my wounds; 

No way to fly, nor {Length to hold out flight. Shak. H. VI. 

Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To curelefs ruin. Shakefpeare’ s Merchant of Venice . 

If, faid he, 

•Your grief alone is hard captivity, 

For love of heav’n, with patience undergo 
A curelefs ill, fince fate will have it fo. Dryden’ s Fables. 

Cu'rer. n.f. [from cure.] A healer; a phyfician. 

He is a curer of fouls, and you a curer of bodies : if you 
Ihould fight, you go againft the hair of your profeffions. Shak. 

The indexterity and worfe fuccefs of the molt famous of 
our confumption curers , do evidently demonftrate their dim- 
nefs in beholding its caufes. Harvey on Conjunctions. 

Cu'rfew.. n.f. [ couture feu , French.] An evening-peal, by 
which the conqueror willed, that every man fhould rake up 
his fire, and put out his light ; fo that in many places at this 
day, where a bell is cuftomarily rung towards bed time, it is 
faid to ling curfew. Cowel. 

You whofe paftime 

Ts to make midnight muftirooms, that rejoice 

To hear the folemn curfew. Shakefpeare's Tempefl. 

Oft on a plat of rifing ground, 

I hear tne far oft' curfew found. 

Over fome wide- water’d Ihoar, 

. Swinging flow with fullen roar. Milton. 

2. A cover for a fire ; a fireplate. 

But now for pans, pots, curfews , counters and the like, 

' the beauty will not be fo much refpedted, fo as the compound 
fluff is like to pafs. Bacon’s Phyf. Retn. 

Curia'lity. n.f. [from curialis , Latin.] The privileges, 
prerogatives, or perhaps retinue of a court. 

The court and curiality. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

Curio'sity. n.f [from curious .] 

j. Inquifitivencfs ; inclination to enquiry. 

2. Nicety; delicacy. 

When thou waft in thy gilt, and thy perfume, they mockt 
thee for too much curiojity ; in thy rags thou knoweft none, 
but art defpifed for the contrary. Shakefpeare s Limon. 

3. Accuracy ; exadlnefs. 

Qualities are fo weighed, that cunofty in neither can make 
choice of either’s moiety. Shakefpeares King Lear. 

Our eyes and fenfes, however armed or affifted, are too 
grofs to difeern the curiojity of the workmanfhip of nature. 

Ray on the Creation . 

4. An act of curiofity ; nice experiment. 

T here hath beqn pradtifed alfo a ewiofty, to fet a tree upon 
the north-fide of a wall, and, at a little height, to draw it 
through the wall, and fpread it upon the fouth-fide ; con- 
ceiving that the root and lower part of the ftock fhould enjoy 
the freftmefsof the fhade, and the upper boughs and fruit, the 
comfort of the fun : but it forted not. Bacon’s Nat. Bijlory. 

5. An objedl of curiofity j rarity. 
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We took a ramble together to fee the curiofities of this 

„ town - . Addifon’s Freeholder , N 

CURIOUS. adj. [ curiofus , Latin.] * 

1. Inquifitive; defirous of information; addidfed to enquiry 

Be not curious in unneceffiary matters ; for more thiii 4 are 
fhewn unto thee than men underftand. Ecclus. iif 2- 

Even then to them the fpirit of lyes fuggefts, * ^ 
That they were blind, becaufe they faw not ill; 

And breath’d into their uncorrupted breafts 
A curious wifh, which did corrupt their will. Davies 

2. Attentive to ; diligent about : fometimes with after. 

It is pity a gentleman fo very curious after things that were 
elegant and beautiful, fhould not have been as curious as to 
their origin, their ufes, and their natural hiftory. Woodward 

3. Sometimes with of. 

Then thus a fenior of the place replies. 

Well read, and curious of antiquities. Dryden’ s Fables ' 

4. Accurate; careful not to miftake. 

T hi Arrianifm had made it a matter of great fharpnefs and 
fubtlety of wit to be a found believing Chriftian, men were 
not curious what fyllables or particles of fpeech they ufed. Hook 

5. Difficult topleafe; folicitous of perfedtion ; not negligent- 
full of care. 

A temperate perfon is not curious of fancies and deliciouf- 
nefs; he thinks not much, and ipeaks not often of meat and 
drink. _ 

6. Exadt ; nice ; fubcle. 

Both thefe fenfes embrace their objcdls at greater diftance 
with more variety, and with a more curious diferimatjon, than 
the other fenfe. Holder. 

7. Artful; not negledlful ; not fortuitous. 

A vaile obfeur’d the funfhine of her eyes, 

The rofe within herfelf her fweetnefs clofed ; 

Each ornament about her feemiy lies, 

By curious chance, or carelefs art, compofed. Fairfax, l. ii. 

8. Elegant; neat; laboured; finifhed. 

Underftanding to devife curious works, to work in gold. Ex. 

9. Rigid ; fevere ; rigorous. 

Eor curious I cannot be with you, 

Signior Baptifta, of whom I hear fo well. Shakefpeare. 

Curiously, adv. [from curious .] 

1. Inquilitively ; attentively; ftudioufly. 

At firft I thought there had been no light reflected from 
the water in that place ; but obferving it more curioufy , I faw 
within it leveral fmaller round fpots, which appeared much 
blacker and darker than the reft. Newton’s Opt. 

2. ‘Elegantly ; neatly. 

Nor is it the having of wheels and fprings, though never 
fo curioufy wrought, and artificially fet, but the winding of 
them up, that muft give motion to the watch. South’ s Sermons. 

3. Artfully ; exadfly. 

4. Captioufly. 

Curl, n.f [from the verb.] 

1 . A ringlet of hair. 

She appareled herfelf like a page, cutting off her hair, 
leaving; nothing but the fliort curls to cover that noble head.<$/V/. 

Juft as in acf he flood, in clouds enftirin’d, 

Her hand {he faften’d on his hair behind ; 

Then backward by his yellow curls fhc drew 

To him, and him alone confrfs’ : ’n view. Dryden’ s Fables. 

2. Undulation; wave; finuoL i.^xure. 

Thus it happens, if the glafs of the prifms be free from 
veins, and their fides be accurately plain and well poliffied, 
without thofe numberlefs waves or curls, which ufually arife 
from the fand holes, a little fmoothed in poliftiing with putty. 

Newton’s Opt. Prop. ii. Th. 2. 

To CURL. v.a. [hr alien, Dut. cyppan, Sax. krille, Dan.] 

1. To turn the hair in ringlets. 

What haft thou been : — 

— A ferving man, proud in heart and mind, that curled my 
hair, wore gloves in myl cap, ferved the 1 11 ft of my miftrefs’s 
heart, and did the adt of darknefs with her. Shakejp. K. Lear. 

2. To writhe; to twift. 

3. To drefs with curls. 

If file firft meet the curled Antony, 

He’ll make demand of her kifs. Shakejp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Up the trees 

Climbing, fat thicker than the fnaky locks 

That curl’d Megasra. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b.x. 1 . $bo. 

4. To raife in waves, undulations, or fiimioiities. 

The vifitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monftrous heads. Shakefpeare’ s Henry IF. p. n* 

Seas would be pools, without the brufhing air 
To curl the waves. Dryden s Fallcs- 

To Curl. v. n. 

1. To {brink into ringlets. 

Thofe {lender aerial bodies are feparated and ft retched out, 
which otherwife, by reafon of their fiexiWenefs. and weight? 
would flag or curl. Boyle’s Spring of tne atf. 

2 . To rife in undulations. 

To every nobler portion of the town. 
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The curling billows roul their reftlefs tide ; 

In parties now they ftragglc up and down, 

As armies, unoppos’d, for prey divide. Dryden* 

While curling Pm oaks from village tops are feen. Pop:c. 

3. To twift itfelf. 

Then round her {lender waift he curl’d. 

And ftamp’d an image of himfelf, a fov’reign of the world. 

Dryden s Fables. 

Cu'hTew. n.f. [ courlieu , French.] 

1. A kind of water-fowl, with a large beak of a grey colour, 
with red and black fpots. 

2. A bird larger than a partridge, with longer legs. It runs very 

fwiftly, and frequents the cornfields in Spain, in Sicily, and 
fometimes in France. Trevoux. 

CURMU'DGEON. n.f [It is a vitious manner of pro- 
nouncing cceur mechant, hr. an unknown correfpcndent.] An 
avaritibus churlifti fellow ; a mifer ; a niggard ; a churl ; a 
griper. 

And when he has it in his claws. 

He’ll not be hide-bound to the caufe; 

Nor fiial t thou find him a curmudgeon , 

If thou difpatch it without grudging. Hudlbras , p. iii. c. 2 . 

Both their, wine and their victuals thefe curmudgeon 
lubbards 

Lock up from my fight, in cellars and cupboards. Swift. 
A man’s way of living is commended, becaufe he will 
give any rate for it ; and a man will give any rate rather than 
pafs for a poor wretch, or a penurious curmudgeon. Locke. 

Curmudgeonly, adj. [from curmudgeon.] Avaricious; co- 
vetous; churlifti; niggardly. 

In a country where he that killed a hog invited the neigh- 
bourhood, a curmudgeonly fellow advifed with his companions 
how lie might fave the charge. L’ Fiji range. 

Cu'rrant. n.f. 

1. The tree hath no prickles ; the leaves are large: the flower 
confifts of five leaves, placed in form of a rofe : the ovary, 
which arifes from the center of the flower-cup, becomes a 
globular fruit, produced in bunches. 

2 . A fmall dried grape, properly written corinfh. 

They butter’d currants on fat veal bellow’d, 

And rumps of beef with virgin honey ftew’d ; 

Infipid tafte, old friend, to them who Paris know. 

Where rocombole, fliallot, and the rank garlick grow. King. 

Currency, n.f. [from current.] 

1. Circulation; power of paffing from hand to hand. 

The currency of thofe half-pence would, in the univerfal 
opinion of our people, be utterly deftrucKve to this king- 
dom. Swift. 

2. General reception. 

3. Fluency; read i 11 efs of utterance; eafinefs. of pronunciation. 

4. Continuance; conftant flow ; uninterrupted courfe. 

The currency of time to eftablilh a cuftom, ought to be 
with a continuando from the beginning to the end of the term 
prefer! bed. Ayliffc s Par ergon. 

5. General eftcem ; the rate at which any thing; is vulgarly 

valued. 6 * 

He that thinketh Spain to be fome great over-match for this 
efrute, affifted as it is, and, may be, is no good mintman, but 
takes greatnefs of kingdoms according to their bulk and 
currency, and not after intrinfick value, ti aeons War withSpain. 

6. The papers damped in the Englifti colonies by authority, and 
paffing for money. 

CURRENT, adj. [enrrens, Latin.] 

1. Circulatory ; paffing from hand to hand. 

Shekels of filver, current money with the merchant. Gen. 

I hat there was current money in Abraham’s time is paft 
doubt, though it is not fure that it was ftampt; for he is faid 
to be rich in cattle, in filver, and in gold. Arbutbnot. 

2. Generally received ; uncontradidted ; authoritative. 

Many ft range bruits are received for current. Sidney. 

Becau'e (uch as openly reprove fuppofed diforders of ftate, 
are taken for principal friends to the common benefit of all, 
undei this fair and plaufible colour, whatfoever they utter 
pafleth for good and current . Hooker, b. i. 

I have colledted the fadls, with all poffible impartiality, from 
the current hiftories of thofe times. ' Swift 

3- Common ; general. J 

I hey have been trained up from their infancy in one fet 
of notions, without ever hearing or knowing what other opi- 
nions are current among mankind. Wat s’ s Improvement. 

About three months ago we had a current report of the 
king of France’s death. Addifon’s Spectator. 

4 * -Popular ; Inch as is cftabhfhed by vulgar eftimation. 

We are alfo to conlider the difference between worth and 
merit, ftri&ty taken ; that is, a man’s intrinfick ; this, his 
current value; which is lefs or more, as men have occafion for 

5 - Fashionable ; popular. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

Off leaving what is natural and fit. 

The current folly proves our ready wit; 

And authors think their reputation fafe, 

W hich lives as long as fools are pleas’d to laugh. Pope. 
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6. Paffablc; fuch as may be allowed or admitted. 

Fouler than heart can think thee, thou canft niak^ 

No excufe current, but to hang thyfelf. Shakejp. Rico. 1-1* 

7 -. What is now paffing ; what is at prefent in its courfe; as, t. e 
currency*#?'. 

CURRENT, n. f 

1. A running ftream. 

The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 

Thou know’ft, being flopp’d, impatiently doth rage ; 

But his fair courfe is not hindered : 

He makes fweet mufick with th’ enamel’d ftones. Shakejp . 
Thefe inequalities will vanifli in one place, and prefently 
appear in another, and feem perfedily to move like waves, 
fucceeding and deftroying one another ; fave that their motion 
oftentimes feems to be quickeft, as if in that vaft fea they 
were carried on by a current , or at leaft by a tide. Boyle. 

Heav’n her Eridanus no more fihall boaft, 

Whofe fame in thine, like lefler currents loft ; 

Thy nobler ftreams {hall vifit Jove’s abodes. 

To {hine among the ftars, and bathe the gods. Denham. 

Not fabled Po more fvvells the poet’s lays. 

While through the ftcy his {hining current ftrays. Pope* 

2. [In navigation.] Currents are certain progreffive motions of 

the water of the fea in feveral places, either quite down to the 
bottom, or to a certain determinate depth ; by which a fhip 
may happen to be carried more fwiftly or retarded in her 
courfe, according to the direction of the current, with or 
againft the way of the fhip. Harris . 

Currently, adj. [from current.] 

1. In a conftant motion. 

2. Without oppofition. 

The very caufe which maketh the fimple and ignorant to 
think they even fee how the word of God runneth currently 
on your fide, is, that their minds are foreftalled, and their 
conceits perverted beforehand. Hooker , Preface. 

3. Popularly; fashionably; generally. 

4. Without ceafing. 

Cu'rrentness. n.f. [from current.] 

1. Circulation. 

2. General reception. 

3. Eafinefs of pronunciation. 

When fubftantialnefs combineth with delightfulnefs, and 
currentnefs with ftayednefs, how can the language found other 
than moft full of fweetnefs ? Camden’s Remains. 

Cu'rrier. n.f. [ coriarius , Latin.] One who drefles and pares 
leather for thofe who make fhoes, or other things. 

A currier bought a bearfkin of a huntfman, and laid him 
down ready money for it. L’Ejlrange. 

Warn’d by frequent ills, the way they found 
To lodge their loathfome carrion under ground ; 

For ufelefs to the currier wore their hides. 

Nor could their tainted flefh with ocean tides 

Be free’d from filth. Dryden’ s Virg. Gear. b. iii. /. 833. 

Cu'rrish. adj. [from cur.] Having the qualities of a dege- 
nerate dog; brutal; four ; quarrelfome; malignant; churlifti; 
uncivil ; untradtable ; impradlicable. 

Sweet (peaking oft a currijh heart reclaims. Sidney , b. ii. 

No care of juftice, nor no rule of reafon. 

No temperance, nor no regard of feafon. 

Did thenceforth ever enter in his mind. 

But cruelty, the fign of ciurifb kind. Hubberd’s Tale . 

In fafhions wayward, and in love unkind; 

For Cupid deigns not wound a currijh mind. Fairfax , b. iv. 

J would (lie were in heaven, fo fhe could 
Entreat fome pow’r to change this currijh Jew. Shakefpeare * 
She fays your dog was a cur ; and tells you, currijh thanks 
is good enough for fuch a prefent. Shakcf. Two Gent, of Verona. 

To CURRY, v. a. [corium, leather, Latin.] 

1. To drefs leather, by beating and rubbing it. 

2. To beat; to drub ; to threfh ; to chaftife. 

A deep defign in’t to divide 
T he well affedied that confide ; 

By fetting brother againft brother, 

To claw and curry one another. Hudlbras, p. i. cant r, 

. I ft|y expect her to take care of her family, and curry her 
hide in cafe of refufal. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 21 1 . 

3. To rub a horfe with a fcratching inftrument, fo as to fmooth 
his coat, and promote his fleft. " 

I ridtions make the parts more flefliy and full ; as we fee 
both in men, and in the currying of horfes : the caufe is, for 
that they draw a greater quantity of fpirits and blood t6 the 
parts. • Bacon 

4. To fcratch in kindnefs ; to rub down with flattery ; to tickle. 

If 1 had a fuit to nrafter Shallow, I would humour his men * 
if to his men, I would curry with mafter Shallow. Shake/h 

5 - To Curry Favour. To become a favourite by petty ofti- 
cioufnefs, flight kindnefles, or flattery. 

He judged them ftill over-abjedly to fawn upon the hea- 
thens, and to curry favour with infidels. HookerL b. iv. f 7 

wn n $ Tr fucceeded with puppy, that an & 
it go the fame way to work to curry favour for him- 

' ^ L’Ejlrange. 

Cu'rrycomb. 
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'Cu'rrycoKi'b. n.f [from curry and comb.'] An iron inftru- 
ment ufed tor currying horfes. 

Hc has a clearer idea from a little print than from a long 
definition ; and fo he would have ©F Jlrigil and fijirum , if, 
inftead of a currycomb and cymbal, lie could fee damped in 
^ the margin fmall pidlures of thefe inftruments. Locke. 

To CURSE, v. a. [cupjrian, Saxon. J 

1 . To with evil to ; to execrate ; to devote. 

CurJ'e me this people ; for they arc too mighty for me* Num. 
After Solyman had looked upon the dead body, and bitterly 
cur Jed the fame, he caufed a great weight to be tied unto it, 
and fo caft unto the fea. Knelled s Hijloryof the Turks. 

. What, yet again ! the third time haft thou curjl me: 

I his iriiprecation was for Laius’ death, 

A nd thou haft wifhed me like him. Dryd. and Lee s Oedipus. 

2, To mifehief; to afflict ; to torment. 

On impious realms and barb’rous kings impofe 
T by plagues, and curfe ’em with fuch tons as thofe. Pope. 

To Curse, v. n. To imprecate; to deny or affirm with im- 
precation of divine vengeance. 

The filver about which thou curfcdjl , and fpeakeft of alfo in 
my ears, behold the fdver is with me. Jud. xvi. 2. 

Curse, u.f [from the verb.] 

1. Malediction; wifh of evil to another. 

Neither have I fullered my mouth to fin, by wifliing a curfe 
to his foul. Job, xxxi. 30. 

I never went from your lordfhip but with a longing to re- 
turn, or without a hearty curfe to him who invented ceremo- 
nies, and put me on the neccffity of withdrawing. Dryden. 

2. Affliction; torment; vexation. 

Curfe on the {tripling ! how he apes his fire ! 

Ambitioufly fententious ! Addifon' s Cato. 

Cu'rsed. participial adj. [from curfe. ] 

1. Under a curfe; hateful; deteftable; abominable; wicked. 

Merciful pow’rs ! 

Reftrain in me the curfed thoughts that nature 

Gives way to in repofe. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

2. Unholy ; unfandtified ; blafted by a curfe. 

Come lady, while heav’n lends us grace. 

Let us fly this curfed place. 

Left the forcerer us entice 
With feme other new device ; 

Not a wafte or needlefs found, 

’Till we come to holier ground. Milton . 

3. V exatious ; troublefome. 

This curfed quarrel be no more renew’d ; 

Be, as becomes a wife, obedient ftill ; 

T hough griev’d, yet fubjedl to her hufband’s will. Dryden. 

One day, I think, in Paradife he liv’d; 

Deftin’d the next his journey to purfue. 

Where wounding thorns and curfed thirties grew. Prior . 

Cu'rsedly. adv. [from curfed.'] Miferably; fhamefully : a 
low cant word. 

Satisfaction and reftitution lies fo curfedly hard on the giz- 
zards of our publicans. V EJlrange. 

Sure this is a nation that is curfedly afraid of being over-run 
with too much politenefs, and cannot regain one great genius 
but at the expence of another. Pope. 

Cu'rsedness. n.f [from curfed.] The ftate of being under a 
curfe. 

Cu'rship. n.f [from cur. ] Dogfhip ; meannefs; fcoundrel- 
£hip. 

How durft he, I fay, oppofe thy curjhip, 

’Gain ft arms, authority, and worfhip. Hudibras, p. i. 

CU'RSITOR. n.f. [Latin.] An officer or clerk belonging to 
the Chancery, that makes out original writs. They are called 
clerks of courfe, in the oath of the clerks of Chancery. Of 
thefe there are twenty-four in number, which have certain 
{hires allotted to each of them, into which they make out 
fuch original writs as are required. They are a corporation 
among themfelves. Cotael. 

Then is the recognition and value, figned with the hand- 
writing of that juftice, carried by the curfitor in Chancery for 
that -{hire where thofe lands do lie, and by him is a writ of 
covenant thereupon drawn, and ingroffed in parchment. Bacon. 

Cu'rsorary. adj. [from ctirfus , Latin.] Curfory ; hafty ; 
car clefs. A word, I believe, only found in the following 
line. 

I have but with a curforary eye 
O’erglanc’d the articles. Shakefpeare' s Henry V . 

Cursorily, adv. [from curfory.] Haftily ; without care ; 
without folicitous attention. 

T his power, and no other, Luther difowns, as any one that 
views the place but curforily muft needs fee. Atterbury. 

Cu'rsoriness. n.f [from curfory.] Slight attention. 

CU'RSORY. adj. [from cur Janus, Latin j Hafty; quick; in- 
attentive ; carelefs. 

The firft, upon a curfory and fuperficial view, appeared 
like the head of another man. Addifon. 

Curst, adj. Froward; peevifti; malignant; mifehievous; 
malicious; fnarling 

Mr. Mafon, after his manner, was very merry with both 
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parties, pleafantly playing both with the fhrewd touches nf 
r T 'i an ^i CUr ^l k°y S5 and with the fmall diferetion of manv lewrl 
c oo mailers. Afcham's Schooimafler. 

1 pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen, 

Let her not hurt me : I was never curjl ; 

I have no gift at all in fhrewiflmefs : 

I am a right maid, for my cowardice ; 

Let her not ftrike me. ShakeJ. Midfummer Night’s Dream 
I )1 go fee if the bear be gone from the gentleman, and 
now much he hath eaten : they are never curjl but when rh PV 
are hungry Shakefpeare’ s Winter’ > t 2 

Her only fault, and that is fault enough, 

Is, that fhe is intolerably curjl. 

And fhrewd and forward, fo beyond all meafure, 
l hat, were my ftate far worfer than it is, 

I would not wed her for a mine of gold. Shakefpeare 
Go, write in a martial hand ; be curjl and brief. ] t j s iU ! 
matter how witty, fo it be eloquent, and full of invention. Sh 

When I dilluaded him from bis intent, 

And found him pight to do it with curjl fpeech, 

I threaten’d to difcover him. Shakcjpcarcs King Lear. 

And though his mind 

Be ne’er fo curjl, his tongue is kind. Crajlraw 

Curstness. n.f. [from curjl.] Peevifhnefs; frowardnefs • 
malignity. 3 

Then, noble partners. 

Touch you the fow’reft points with fweeteft terms, 

Nor curjlnefs grow to the matter. Shakef Ant. and Cleopat. 

Her mouth {he writh’d, her forehead taught to frown, 
Her eyes to fparkle fires to love unknown ; 

Her fallow cheeks her envious mind did {hew. 

And ev’ry feature fpoke aloud the curjlncf of a ffirew. Dryd. 

Curt. adj. [from curt us, Latin.] Short. 

To CU'RTAIL. v. a. [curto, Latin. It was anciently written 
curtal, which perhaps is more proper ; but dogs that had their 
tails cut, being called curtal dogs, the word was vulgarly con- 
ceived to mean originally to cut the tail, and was in time writ- 
ten according to that notion.] 

1. To cut off ; to cut fhort ; to fhorten. 

I, that am curtail' cl of all fair proportion, 

Deform’d, unfinilh’d, fent before my time 

Into this breathing world. Shakefpeare' s Richard IU. 

Then why ftiould we ourfelves abridge, 

And curtail our own privilege ? Hudibras, p. ii. cant. 2. 
Scribblers fend us over their trafti in profe and verfe, with 
abominable curtailings and quaint modernifms. Swift. 

This general employ, and expence of their time, would as 
affuredly curtail and retrench the ordinary means of know- 
ledge and erudition, as it would {horten the opportunities of 
vice. Woodward. 

Perhaps this humour of fpeaking no more than we muft, 
has fo miferably curtailed fome of our words; and, in familiar 
writings and converfations, they often lofe all but their firft 
fyllables. Addifon' s Spectator, N°. 135. 

2. It has of before the thing cut off. 

The count allured the court, that Fadl his antagonift had 
taken a wrong name, having curtailed it of three letters ; for 
that his name was not Faff, but FaElion. Addifon. 

CGrtail Dog. n.f A dog whofe tail is cut off, and who is 
therefore hindered in courfing. Perhaps this word may be the 
original of cur. 

I, amazed, ran from her as a witch ; and I think, if my 
breaft had not been made of faith, and my heart of ftcel, fire 
had transformed me to a curtail dog, and made me turn i’ th’ 
wheel. Shakefpeare' s Comedy of Errours. 

CU'RTAIN. n.f. [cortina, Latin.] 

1. A cloath contracted or expanded at pleafure, to admit or ex- 
clude the light ; to conceal or difcover any thing ; to {hade a 
bed ; to darken a room. 

Their curtains ought to be kept open, fo as to renew the 
air. Arbuthnot on Did. 

So through white curtains fhot a tim’rous ray, 

And op’d thofe eyes that muft eclipfe the day. Pope. 

Thy hand, great dulncfs ! let’s the curtain fall, 

And univerfal darknefs buries all. Pope's Dunciad, b. in. 

2. To draw the Curtain. To dole it fo as to {hut out the 
light, or conceal the objeCl. 

I muft: draw a curtain before the work for a while, and 
keep your patience a little in fufpen.ee, ’till materials are pre- 
pared. Burnet' s Theory of the Earth. 

Once more I write to you, and this once will be the laft : 
the curtain will foon be drawn between my iriend and me, 
and nothing left but to wifh you a long good night. Pope. 

3. To open it fo as to difeern the objeCl. 

Had I forgot thee ? Oh, come in, ^Emilia: 

Soft, by and by ; let me the curtains draw. ^ r 

Where art thou ? What’s the matter with thee nowr SlmcJ. 

So foon as the all-checring fun 
Should in the fartheft Eaft begin to draw 
T he {hady curtain from Aurora’s bed. Shakef Rom. and ju • 

Peace, the lovers are afleep : 
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They, fweet turtles ! folded lie 
In the laft knot that love could tie : 

Let them fleep, let them fleep on, 

’Till this fformy night be gone ; 

And th’ eternal morrow dawn, 

Then the curtain will be drawn. 

And they waken with that light, 

Whofe day {hall never fleep in night. Crajhaw. 

4. Tin fortification.] That part of the wall or rampart that lies 
'between two baftions. Military 1 • 

The governour, not difeouraged, fuddenly of timber and 
boards raifed up a curtain twelve foot high, at the back o 
his foldiers. Knclles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

Curtain-lecture, n.f [from curtain and lefture.] A re- 
proof given by a wife to her hufband in bed. 

What endlefs brawls by wives are bred ! 

The curtain- lediure makes a mournful bed. Dryden' s Juvcn. 
She ought to exert the authority of the curtain-ledlure , and, 
if fhe finds him of a rebellious difpofition, to tame him. Addif. 
To Cu'rtain. v. a. [from the noun.] To inclofe or accom- 
modate with curtains. 

Now o’er one half the world 
Nature feems dead, and wicked dreams abufe 
The curtain d fleep. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

The wand’ring prince and Dido, 

When with a happy ftorm they were furpriz’d. 

And curtain'd with a counfel-keeping cave. Shakefpeare. 

But in her temple’s laft recefs inclos’d, 

On dulnefs’ lap th’ anointed head repos’d: 

Him clofe {he curtain d round with vapours blue, 

And foft befprinkled with Cimmerian dew. Popes Dunciad. 
Curtate n.f. [In aftronomy.] The diftance of a 

planet’s place from the fun, reduced to the ecleptick. ^ 
Curta'tion. n.f [from curto, to fhorten, Latin.] I he in- 
terval between a planet’s diftance from the fun and the curtate 
diftance. Chambers . 

^ bee Cutlass. 

Cu'rtelax. 5 

Cu'rtsy. See Courtesy. 

Cu'rvated. adj. [curvatus, Latin.] Bent. 

Curva'tion. n.f. [ curvo , Latin.] The a£t of bending or 

crooking. 

Cu'rvature. n.f. [from curve.] Crookednefs; inflexion; 
manner of bending. 

It is bent after the manner of the catenarian curve, by 
which it obtains that curvature that is fafeft for the included 
marrow. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

Flaccid it was beyond the adlivity of the mufcle, and 
curvature of the officles, to give it a due tenfion. Holder. 
Curve, adj. [curvus, Latin.] Crooked; bent; inflected; not 
{freight. 

Unlefs an intrinfick principle of gravity or attraction, may 
make it deferibe a curve line about the attracting body. Bentley. 
Curve, n.f Any thing bent ; a flexure or crookednefs of any 
particular form. 

And as you lead it round, in artful curve , 

With eye intentive mark the fpringing game. Thomfon. 
To CURVE. v. a. [curvo, Latin.] To bend; to crook ; to 
infleCt. 

And the tongue is drawn back and curved . Phlder on Speech. 
ToCU'RVEF. v n. [corvettare, Italian.] 

1. To leap; to bound. 

Cry, holla! to thy tongue, I pr’ythee: it curvets unfea- 
fonably. Shakefpeare' s As you like it. 

Himfelf he on an earwig fet. 

Yet fcarce he on his back could o-et. 

So oft and high he did curvet, 

’Ere he himfelf could fettle. Drayton's Nymphid. 

Seiz’d with unwonted pain, furpriz’d with fright, 

The wounded fteed curvets-, and, rais’d upright, 

Lights on his feet before : his hoofs behind 
■ ^ Spring up in air aloft, and kill the wind. Dryden s Ends. 

2. To frifk ; to be licentious. 

Cu'rvet. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A leap ; a bound. 

2. A frolick; a prank. 

Curvilinear, adj. [curvus and linea, Lat] 

1. Confifting of a crooked line. 

The impulfe continually draws the celeftial body from its 
rectilinear motion, and forces it into a curvilinear orbit ; fo 
that it muft be repeated every minute of time. Cheyne. 

2. Compofed of crooked lines. 

Cu'rvity. n. f. [from curve ] Crookednefs. 

The joined ends of that bone and the incus receding, make 
a more acute angle at that joynt, and give a greater curvity to 

t ^ e °Gicles. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

CUSHION, n.f [kujfen, Dutch; couffin, French.] 

1. A pillow for the feat ; a foft pad placed upon a chair. 

Call Claudius, and fome other of my men ; 

1 11 have them fleep on cufhions in my tent. Shak. Jul. Ccrfar. 

If you arc learn’d. 

Be not as common fools ; if you are not, 

Vol. I. 
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Let them have cujhims by you. Shakefpeare’ s CcriolanUs: 

But e’re they fat, officious Baticis lays 
Two cufhions fluff’d with ftraw, the feat to raifc ; 

Coarfe, but the beft {he had. Dryden s Fables. 

An Eaftern king put a judge to death for an iniquitous fen- 


tence ; and ordered his hide to be fluffed into a cujhim, and 
placed upon the tribunal, for the fon to fit on. # Swift. 

Cushioned, adj. [from cujhion.] Seated onacufliion; iup- 

ported by cufhions. 

Many, who are cujkioned upon thrones, would have re- 
mained m obfeurity. Dijjertation on Parties. 

CUSP. n.f. [cifpis, Latin.] A teriti ufed to exprefs the points 
or horns of the moon, or other luminary. Hams . 

Cu'spated. \adj. [from cufpis, Latin. ]. When the leaves 

Cuspidated. 3 of a flower end in a point. Miancy. 

CuStard. n. f. [cwjlard, W elfh.] A kind of fweetmeat 
made by boiling eggs with milk and fugar, till the whole 
thickens into a mafs. It is a food much uied in city feafts. 

He cram’d them ’till their guts did ake. 

With cawdle, cujlard, and plumb cake. Hudibras , cant, ii. 

Now may’rs and fhrieves all hufh’d and latiate lay; 

Yet eat, in dreams, the cujlard of the day. Pope s Dunciad ■. 

CuStody. n.f. [cuJ 1 odia,VcKin.] 

1. Imprifonment ; reftraint ot liberty. 

The council remonftranced unto queen Elizabeth the con- , 
fpiracies againft her life, and therefore they advifed her, that 
{lie fliould go lefs abroad weakly attended, as fhe ufed; but the 
queen anfwered, ftie had rather be dead than put in cujlody. 

Bacon's Apophthegms. 

For us enflav’d, is cujlody fevere, 

And ftripes, and arbitrary punifliment 

Infl idled ? Milton's Paradife Lojl, b, ii. /- 335- 

2. Care; guardianfhip ; charge. 

Under the cujlody and charge of the fons of Merari, fhall 
be the boards of the tabernacle. Num. iii. 36. 

We being ftrangers here, how dar’fl: thou truft 
So great a charge from thine own cujlody. Shakefpeare. 

An offence it were, rafhly to depart out of the city com- 
mitted to their cujlody. Knollcs's Hi {lory of the Turks, 

There is generally but one coin ftampt upon the occafton, 
which is made a prefent to the perfon who is celebrated on it : 
by this means the whole fame is in his own cujlody. Addifon . 

3. Defence ; prefervation ; fecurity. 

There was prepared a fleet of thirty {Hips for the cujlody of 
the narrow feas. Bacon's War with Spain « 

CU'STOM. n.f. [coujlume, French.] 

1 . Habit ; habitual pra&ice. 

Blood and deftru&ion fhall be fo in ufe. 

That mothers fhall but fmile, when they behold 
Their infants quarter’d by the hands of war ; 

All pity choak’d with cvjlom of fell deeds. Shak. Jul. Cerfani 
Cujlom , a greater power than nature, feldom fails to 
make them worfhip. Locke. 

2. Fafhion ; common way of adling. 

3. Ertablifhed manner. 

According to the cujlom of the prieft’s office, his lot was to 
burn incenfe'when he went into the temple of the Lord. Luk. i: 
And the priefts cujlom with the people was, that when any 
man offered facrifice, the prieft’s fervantscame, while the flefib 
was in, with a flefti-hook of three teeth in his hands* 1 Sa. ii. 

4. Pradlife of buying of certain perfons. 

You fay he is aftiduous in his calling, and is he not grown 
rich by it ? Let him have your cvjlom, but not your votes. Add. 

5. Application from buyers; as, this trader has good cuftom. 

6. [in law.] A law or right, not written, which j being efta- 

blifhed by long ufe, and the coil fent of our anceftors, has been, 
and is, daily pradlifed. We cannot fay that this or that is a 
cujlom, except we can juftify that it hath continued fo one 
hundred years ; yet, becaufe that is hard to prove, it is enough 
for the proof of a cujlom, if two or more can depofe that they 
heard their fathers fay, that it was a cujlom all their time; and 
that their fathers heard their fathers alfo fay, that it was like- 
wife a cujlom in their time. If it is to be proved by record, 
the continuance of a hundred years will ferve. Cujlom is 
either general or particular : general, that which is current 
through England ; particular is that which belongs to this or 
that county; as gavelkind to Kent, or this or that lordftiip, 
city, or town. Cujlom differs from prefeription ; for cuflom is 
common to more, and prefeription is particular to. this or 
that man : prefeription may be for a far ftiorter time than 
cuflom. • Cowel. 

7. Tribute; tax paid for goods imported, or exported. 

The refidue of thefe ordinary finances be cafual or uncer- 
tain, as be the efeheats and forfeitures, the cujloms butlerao- e 
andimpofts. iW 

i hole commodities may be difperfcd, after having paid the 
cujloms, in England.. 0 eg - 

Cujloms to fteal is fuch a trivial thing, 1 

That ’tis their charter to defraud their king. Dryden 

Strabo tells you, that Britain bore heavy" 5 taxes, efpecially 
the cujloms on the importation of the Galliek trade. Arbuthnot. 
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Customhouse, n. f The houfe where the taxes upon goods 
imported or exported are collected. 

Some cujlomhoufe officers, birds of paflage, and oppreflive 

^ thrifty fqu ire's, are the only thriving people amongft us. Swift. 

Customable, a j. [from cujiom . J Common 3 habitual ; 

frequent. 

Cu's tomableness. n.f [from cuflomablc • ] 

1. Frequency ; habit. 

2. Conformity to cuftom. 

CuStom ably. adv. [from cujlomable.] According to cuftom. 
Kingdoms have lujlo'iably been carried away by right of 
fuccefJion, according to proximity of blood. Hayward. 

Customarily, adv. [from cujiomary. J Habitually; com- 
monly. 

To call God to witnefs truth, or a lye perhaps, or to ap- 
peal to him on every trivial occafion, in common dilcourfe, 
cujlomarily without any confideration of what we fry, is one 
of the Jiigheft indignities and affronts that can be offered him. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Cu'stomariness. 77 . f. [from cujiomary ] Frequency; com- 
monnefs ; frequent occurrence. 

A vice, which, for its guilt, may juftify the (harped, and 
for its cvjlomarmefs the frequented invedtives, which can be 
made againd it. Government of the longue, fell. 3. 

Customary, adj. [from cujiom J 

1 . Conformable to edablifhed cudom ; according to prefcription. 

Pray you now, if it may ffand with the tune of your voices, 
that I may be conful : I have here the cujiomary gown. Shake/. 

Several ingenious perfons, whole affidance might be con- 
ducive to the advance of real and ufcful knowledge, lay under 
the prejudices of education and cujiomary belief. Glanv . Scepf. 

2. Habitual. 

We fhould carefully avoid the profane and irreverent ufe 
of God’s name, by curding, or cujiomary fwearing, and take 
heed of the neglect or contempt of his worlhip, or any thing 
belonging to it. Tillotfon, Sermon 5. 

Ufual; wonted. 

Ev’n now I met him 
With cujiomary compliment, when be, 

. WTting his eyes to th’ contrary, and falling 
A lip of much contempt, fpeea.s from me. Shakefpeare. 

CVstomed. adj. [from cujiom .] Ufual; common; that to 
which we are accudomed. 

No nat’ral exhalation in the fky, 

No common wind, no cujiomed event. 

But they will pluck away its nat’ral caufe, 

And call them meteors, prodigies, and ligns. Soak. K. John. 

Customer, n.f. [from cujiom.'] One who frequents any place 
of fale for the fake of purchafing. 

One would think it Overdone’s houfe ; for here be many 
old cujiomers. Shakefpeare' s Ale a jure for Aleajure. 

A wealthy poet takes more pains to hire 
A flatt’ring audience, than poor tradefmen do 
To perfuade cujiomers to buy their goods. Rofcommon . 

Don’t you hear how lord Strut has befpoke his liveries at 
Lewis Baboon’s fhop ? Don’t you fee how that old fox deals 
away your cujiomers , and turns you out of your bufinefs every 
day. - Arbuthnot. 

Thofe papers are grown a ncceffary part in codeehoufe 
furniture, and maybe read b y cujiomers of all ranks for curio- 
fity or amufement. Swift’s Pr jell for the Advance?n. of Religion. 

I fhewed you a piece of biack and white duff, juft fent from 
the dyer, which you were pleaded to approve of, and be my 
cujiomcr for. Swift. 

2 . A common women. This fenfe is now 7 obfolete. 

I marry her! -What, a cufldmerf Pr’ythee, bear fome cha- 
rity to my wit ; do not think it fo unwholfome. Shake j. Othello. 

Cu'strel. n. f. 

1. A buckler-bearer. 

2. A veffel for holding wine. Ainfworth. 

To CUT', pret. cut ; part. paff. cut. [probably from the rrench 

couteau , a knife.] 

j. To penetrate with an edged indrument; to divide any con- 
tinuity by a fharp edge. 

Ah, cut my lace afunder, 

That my great heart may have fome fcope to beat. 

Or elfe I fwoon with this dead killing news. Shake f ILIII. 

And when two hearts were join d by mutual love, 

T he fword of judice cuts upon the knot, 

And fevers ’em for ever. Dfyden s Spanifh Fryar. 

Some J have cut away with feifiars. IVifeman s Surgery. 

2. To hew. 

Thy fervants can (kill to cut timber in Lebanon. 2 Cmo. 11. 

3. To carve; ro make by fculp ure 

Why fhould a man, whofe blood is warm within, 

Sit like his grandhre cut in alabader r ShaHfpcai e. 

The triumphal is, indeed, defaced by time; but the pian 
of it is neatly cut upon the wall of a neighbouring building. 

Addifon’ s Remarks on Italy. 

4. To form any thing by cutting. . 

And the) did beat the gold into thin plates, and cut it into 
wires. Ex. xxxix, 3. 
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Before the whidling winds the veffels fly, 

With rapid fwiftnefs cut the liquid way, 

And reach Geredus at the point of day. Pope’s Odyffe « (, jjj 

5. To pierce with any uneafy fenfation. 

The man was cut to the heart with thefe confolations. dMr 

6. T o divide packs of cards. ' 

Supine they in their heav’n remain. 

Exempt from pafllon and from pain ; 

And frankly leave us, human elves, 

To cut and fhufHe for ourfelves. 

We fure in vain the cards condemn, 

Ourfel ves both cut and fhuffled them. 

Take a frefli pack, nor is it worth our grieving 
Who cuts or fhuffles with our dirty leaving. Granville 

7. To interfedl; tocrofs; as, one line cuts another at rFht 

angles. b 

8. To Cut down. To fell ; to hew down. 

All the timber whereof was cut down in the mountains of 
Cilicia. Knoltes’s Hijiory of the Turks. 

9. To Gut down. To excel ; to overpower. 

So great is his natural eloquence, that he cuts down the firied 
orator, and deftroi s the bed contrived argument, as foon as 
ever he gets himfelf to be heard. Add fin’s Count Tariff. 

10. To Cut off. To feparate from the other parts by cutting. 
And they caught him, and cut off his thumbs. Jud. i. 6. 

11. To Cut off. To dedroy; to extirpate; to put to deadi 
untimely. 

All Spain was did conquered by the Remans, and filled 
with colonies from them, which were dill increafed, and the 
native Spaniards dill cut off. Spenfr on Ireland. 

By whofe fell working I was fird advanc’d, 

And by whofe pow’r I well might lodge a fear 
To be again difplac’d ; which to avoid, 

I cut them off. Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV. p. ii. 

Were I king, 

I fliould cut off the nobles for their lands. Shakefip. Alacbeth. 
This great commander was fuddenly cut off by a fatal droke, 
given him with a fmall contemptible indrument. Howel. 
Irenseus was likewife cut off by martyrdom. Addifon. 

Ill-fated prince ! Too negligent of life ! 

Cut off in the frefli, ripening prime of manhood, 

Even in the pride of life. Philips’s Dijlreji Mother . 

12. To Cut off. To refeind. 

Fetch the will hither, and we fhall determine 
How to cut off fome charge in legacies. Shake/. Jul. Cff. 

He that cuts off twenty years of life, 

Cuts off fo many years of fearing death. Shakefip. Jul. Cff. 

Prefume not on thy God, whoe’er he be : 

Thee he regards not, owns not, hath cut off 
Quite from his people. Milton’s Agon. 1 . 1 156. 

The propofal of a recompence from men, cuts off the hopes 
of future rewards. Smalridge. 

13. To Cut off. To intercept; to hinder from union or 
return. 

The king of this ifland, a wife man and a great warrior, 
handled the matter fo, as he cut off their land forces from their 
fhips. Bhcon. 

His party was fo much inferior to the enemy, that it would 
infallibly be cutoff. Clarendon , b. viii. 

14 .To Cut off. To put an end to; to obviate. 

To cut off contentions, commiffioners were appointed to 
make certain the limits. Hayward. 

To cutoff all further mediation and interpodtion, the king 
conjured him to give over all thoughts of excufe. Clarendon. 

It may compofe our unnatural feuds, and cut off frequent 
occafions of brutal rage and intemperance. AddiJ, Freeholder. 

15. To Cut cff. To take away ; to withold. 

We are concerned to cut off all occafion from thofe who 
feek occafion, that they may have whereof to accul'e us. Rogers. 

16. To Gut off. To preclude. 

Every one who lives in the pradlice of any voluntary fin, 
adlually cuts himfelf off from the benefits and profeflion of 

Chriftianity. Addifon. 

This only objedl of my real care, 

Cut off from hope, abandon’d to defpair. 

In fome few polling fatal hours is hurl'd 
From wealth, from pow r, from love, am.. Iron he world J. r. 
Why fhould thofe who wait at altars be cu ff from par- 
taking in the general benefits of law’, cr of nature. Swift. 

j 7. To Cut off. To interrupt; to lllence. ^ . 

It is no grace to a judge to fhew quic.'cne!. ( coney «• 111 
cutting off evidence or counfel too fhort. _ Bar , ‘‘J ■}' ST 

1S. To Cut off. To apoftrophife to ah! rev: ".tc 

No vowel can be cut cff before another, when vc cannot 
fink the pronunciation of it. * rydeh s Dulicat. 

19. To Cut out. To fliape ; to form. 

By the pattern of mine own thoughts I ert out 
The purity of his. Shake., care s j into? - tie. 

I, for my part, do not like images cut out in junip-i, 01 
other garden Huff: they be for children. Lacou, jjffj 
There is a large table at Montmorency cut o:.t oi t )et nc 
nets of a vine-ltock. ,^ e 
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The antiquaries being but indifferent taylors, they wrangle 
prodigioufly about the cutting out the toga. Arbuthnot on Coins 

Thev have a large forreft cut out into walks, extremely 1 
, Addt on. 

and gloomy. . J 

no. To Cut out. To fcheme; to contrive. 

Havin' 7 a moff pernicious fire kindled within the very 

bowels of his own foreft, he had wore enough cut him out to 
. n • now el. 

extingmin it. , ,, ... . ,. 

Every man had cut out a place for himfelf in his own 

thoughts: I could reckon up in our army two or three lord- 
P Addtfin. 

trealurers. J 

21. To Got out. To adapt. 

You know I am not cut out for writing a treati.e, nor have 
a genius to pen any thing exactly. j ma • 

22. To Cut 0 t. do debar. 

I am cut out from any thing but common acknowledgments, 

or common difcourle. °P e ' 

27. To Cut out. To excel ; to outdo. 

24. To Cut fhort. To binder from proceeding by fudden m- 

Thus much he fpoke, and more he would have faid, 

But the ftern heroe turn’d abide his head, „ . 

And cut him fhort. Dry den s /Enas. 

Achilles cut him fhort ; and thus replied, 

My worth allow’d in words, is in effetf: deny v d. Dryden . 

24. To Cut fhort. To abridge; as, the feldiers were cut fhort 

of their pay. _ . 

26. ToGut up. To divide an animal into convenient pieces. 

The boar’s intemperance, and the note upon him after- 
wards, on the cutting him. up, that he had no brains in his 
head, may be moralized into a fenfual man. L EJlrange. 

27. To Cut Up. To eradicate. 

Who cut up mallows by the biifhes, and juniper-roots for 

their meat. Jj* xxx " 4 • 

This do&rine cuts tip all government by the roots. Locke . 

To Cut. v. n. 

1. To make its way by dividing obftruclions. 

When the teeth are ready to cut, the upper part is rubbed 
with hard fubftances, which infants, by a natural inftina, 
affeU. . Arbuthnot. 

2. To perform the operation of lithotomy. 

He faved the lives of thoufands by his manner of cutting 
for the ftone. Pope. 

3. To interfere ; as, a horfe that cuts. 

Cut. pari. adj. Prepared for ufe : a metaphor from hewn timber. 
Sets of phrafes, cut and dry. 

Evermore thy tongue fupply. Swift. 

Cut. n. f. [from the noun.] 

1. The. action of a fliarp or edged inftrument; the blow of an 
ax or fword. 

2. The imprefllon or feparation of continuity, made by an edge 
of (harp inftrument ; diftinguifhed from that made by perfo- 
ration with a pointed inftrument. 

3. A wound made by cutting. 

Sharp Weapons, according to the force, cut into the bone 
many ways-, which cuts arc called ficles , and are reckoned 
among the fractures. IVifeman s Surgery. 

4. A channel made by art. 

This great cut or ditch Sefoftris the rich king of Egypt, 
and long after him Ptolorneus Philadelphus, purpoled to have 
made a great deal wider and deeper, and thereby to have let 
in the Red Sea into the Mediterranean, for the readier tranf- 
portation of the Indian merchandife to Cairo and Alexandria. 

Knolles’s Hijiory of the Turks. 

5. A part cut off from the reft. 

Suppofe a board to be ten foot long, and one broad, one cut 
is reckoned fo many foot. Aloriimer s Husbandry. 

6. A final! particle ; a Hired. 

It hath a number of fhort cuts or fhreddings, which may 
be better called wifhes than prayers. Hooker , b. v. fill. 27. 

7. A lot cut off a flick. 

My ladyZelmane and my daughter Mopfa may draw cuts, 
and the fhorteft cut fpeak firft. Sidney , b. ii. 

A mart may as reafonably draw cuts for his tenets, and re- 
gulate his perfuafion by the caft of a die. Locke. 

8. A near paflage, by which fome angle is cut off. 

The ignorant took heart to .enter upon this great calling, 
and inftead of their cutting their way to it through the know- 
ledge of the tongues, the fathers and councils, they have 
taken another and a fhorter cut. South’s Sermons. 

There is a fhorter ait, an ealier paflage. Decay of Piety. 

ft he evidence of my fenfe is fimple and immediate, and 
therefore I have but a fhorter cut thereby to the affent to 
the truth of the things fo evidenced. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

But the gentleman would needs fee me part of my way, 
and carry me a fhort cut through his own ground, which faved 
me half a mile’s riding Swift’s Examiner, N°. 20. 

9. A picture cut or carved upon a ftamp of wood or copper, 
arid i m prefled from it. 

In this form, according to his defeription, he is fet forth in 
the prints or cuts of martyrs by Cevallerius. Brown. 

JV’Jadam Dacicr, from fome old cuts of Terence, fancies 
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that the larva or perfona of the Roman afiors was not °n\y i 
vizard for the face, but had fal(e hair to it. Addijon on Italy. 
The ftamp on which a picture is carved. 

The act or pra&ice of dividing a pack of cards. 

Flow can the mufe her aid impart, 

UnfkiH’d in all the terms of art ! 

Or in harmonious numbers put ■ . 

The deal, the fiiuffle, and the cut. > . 

Fafhion ; form ; fliape ; manner of cutting into fhape. 

Their cloths are after fuch a pagan cut too, 

That, fure, they’ve worn out Chriftendom. Shakcf H. * IlK 
His tawny beard was th’ equal grace 
Both of his wifdom and his face ; 

In cut and dye fo like a tile, 

A fudden view it would beguile. Hudibras, p. 1 . cant. 1. 
They were fo familiarly acquainted with him as to know 
the very cut of his beard. Stilling/. Def. of Difi. on Rom. Idol. 

Children love breeches, not for their cut or eafe, but be- 
caufe the having them is amarkorftep towards manhood. Locke, 
A third defires you to obferve well the toga on fuch a re- 
verfe, and afks you whether you can in confcience believe the 
fleeve of it to be of the true Roman cut. Addijon. 

Sometimes an old fellow fhall wear this or that foit of cut 
in his cloaths with great integrity. Addifon’ s Spell a tor, N°. 264. 

Wilt thou buy there feme high heads of the neweft cut for 
my daughter. Arbuthnot’ s Hijiory of John Bull, 

i 3. It feems anciently to have fignified a fool or cully. 

Send her money, knight : if thou haft her not in the end, 
call me cut. Shakejpeare s Twelftn Night. 

14. Cut and long tail. A proverbial expreftlon for men of all 
kinds. 

He will maintain you like a gentlewoman. 

Ay, that i will, come cut and long tail, under tne degree of a' 
fquire. Shakefpeare’ s Merry Wives of Windfer . 

A quintin he. 

In honour of this bridaltee, 

Hath challeng’d either wide countee : 

Come cut and long tail ; for there be 

Six batchelors as bold as he. Ben. Johnfon’s Underwood . 
Cutaneous, adj. [from cutis, Latin.] Relating to the fkin. 
This ferous, nutritious mafs is more readily circulated into 
the cutaneous or remoteft parts of the body. Floyer on Humours . 

Some forts of cutaneous eruptions are occafioned by reeding 
much on acid unripe fruits and farinaceous fubftances. Arbuthtu 
Cu'ticle. n.f. [ cuticula , Latin.] 

1. The firft and outermoft covering of the body, commonly 

called the fcarf-fkin. This is that foft fkin which rifes in a 
blifter upon any burning, or the application of a bliftering- 
plaifter. It flicks clofe to the furface of the true fkin, to 
which it is alfo tied by the veffels which nourifh it, though 
they are fo fmall as not to be feen. When the fcarf-fkin is 
examined with a microfcope, it appears to be made up of 
feveral lays of exceeding fmall feales, which cover one 
another more or lefs, accoiding to the different thicknefs of 
the fcarf-fkin in the feveral parts of the body. Ajuincy. 

In each of the very fingers there are bones and grijftles, and 
ligaments and membranes, and mufcles and tendons, and 
nerves and arteries, and veins and fkin, and cuticle and 
nail. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. A thin fkin formed on the furface of any liquor. 

When any faline liquor is evaporated to cuticle , and let 
cool, the fait concretes in regular figures ; which argues that 
the particles of the fait, before they concreted, floated in the 
liquor at equal dillances in rank and file. Newton’s Opt . 

CuTi'ciJLAR. adj. [from cutis, Latin.] Belonging to the fkin. 
Cuth, fignifies knowledge or fkill. So Cuthwin is a knowing 
conqueror; Cuthred a knowing counfellor ; Cuthbert, famous 
for fkill. Much of the fame nature are Sophocles and So- 
ph i an us. Gib. Camden . 

Cu'tlass. n.f ^coutelas, French. T his word is written fome- 
times cutlace , lbmetimes cuttleax : in Shakefpeare, curt lea xe ; 
and i n Pope, cutlajh .] Abroad cutting fword: the word is 
much in ufe among the feamen. 

Were’t not better 

"That I did fuit me all points like a man ? 

A gallant curtlcax upon my thigh, 

A boar-fpear in my hand. Shakefpeare’ s As you like it. 

To the lodgments of his herd he run. 

Where the fat porkets flept beneath the fun ; 

Of two his cutlafiy launch’d the fpouting blood , 

1 hefe quarter’d, fing’d, and fix’d on forks of wood. Pope . 
Cu'tler. n. f [ coutelier , Fiench.] One who makes or lefts 
knives. 

A paultry ring 

T hat fhe did give, whofe poefy was 
For all the world like cutler * s poetry 
Upon a knife ; love me, and leave me not. Shakefpeare. 
In a bye cutler’s fliop on ft'ower-hill he bought a ten penny 
knife : fo cheap was the inftrument of this great attempt. JVoit. 

He chofe no other inftrument than an ordinary knife, which 
he bought cf a common cutler. Clar rdm. 

Cu TPURSE. n.f [cut and purje.] One who deals ly the 
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method of cutting purfes : a common practice when men wore 
their purfes at their girdles, as was once the cuftom. A thief j 
a robber. 

To have an open ear, a quick eye, and a nimble hand, is 
neceffary for a cutpurfe. . Shakefpeare s Winter's Tale. 

A vice of kings, 

A cutpurfe of the empire and the rule, 

'I hat from a flielf the precious diadem dole. 

And put it in his pocket. Shakefpeare’ s Hamlet . 

Was there no felony, no bawd, 

Cutpurfe , nor burglary abroad ? Hudibras , p. i. cant. 2. 

If we could imagine a whole nation to be cutpurfes and 
robbers, would there then be kept that fquare dealing and 

n equity in fuch a monftrous den of thieves. Bentleys Sermons. 

Cu'tter. n. f [from cut.] 

1. An agent or inftrument that cuts any thing. 

2. A nimble boat that cuts the water. 

3. The teeth that cut the meat. 

The molares, or grinders are behind, neareft the center of 
motion, becaufe there is a greater (Length or force required to 
chew the meat than to bite a piece ; and the cutters before, 
that they may be ready to cut off a morfel from any folid 
food, to be transmitted to the grinders.. Ray on the Creation. 

4. An officer in the Exchequer that provides wood for the tal- 
lies, and cuts the fum paid upon them ; and then cafts the 

^ fame into the court to be written upon. Coiuel. 

Cut-throat, n. f \_cut and throat ] A ruffian 5 a murderer; 
a butcher of men ; an affaffin. 

Will you thenfuffer thefe robbers, cut-throats , bafe people, 
gathered out of all the corners of Chriftendom, to waffe your 
countries, fpoil your cities, murder your people, and trouble 
all your feas? K nolle s' s Hi/lory of the Turks. 

Perhaps the cut-throat may rather take his copy from the 
Parifian maffacre, one of the horrideft inftances of barbarous 
inhumanity that ever was known. South’s Sermoyis. 

The ruffian robbers by no juflice aw’d, 

And unpaid cut-throat foldiers are abroad ; 

Thofe venal fouls, who, harden’d in each ill. 

To fave complaints and profecution, kill. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

Cut -throat, adj. Cruel; inhuman; barbarous. 

If to take above fifty in the hundred be extremity, this in 
truth can be none other than cut-throat and abominable 
dealing. Carew’ s Survey of Cornwal. 

Cu't ting. n. f [from cut.] A piece cut off; a chop. 

The burning of the cuttings of vines, and calling them upon 
land, doth much good. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N°. 667. 
Many are propagated above ground by flips or cuttings. Ray. 

CU'TTLE. 71. f. A fifh, which, when he is purfued by a fifh 
of prey, throws out a black liquor, by which he darkens the 
water and efcapes. 

It is fomewhat ffrange, that the blood of all birds and 
beads, and fifties, (hould be of a red colour, and only the 
blood of the cuttle fhould be as black as ink. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

He that ufes many words for the explaining any fubjedl, 
doth, like the cuttle fifh, hide himfelf for the moft part in his 
own ink. Ray on the Creation. 

CuTtle. n.f [from cuttle.] A foul mouthed fellow; a fel- 
low who blackens the charadler of others. Hantner. 

Away, you cutpurfe rafeal ; you filthy bung, away : by 
this wine I’ll thruft my knife in your mouldy chaps, if you 
play the faucy cuttle with me. Shakcfpcare’ s Henry IV. p. ii. 

Cy'cle. n.f. [cyclus, Latin; xv£\<&.] 

1. A circle. 

2. A round of time; a fpace in which the fame revolutions 
begin again ; a periodical fpace of time. 

We do more commonly ufe thefe words, fo as to flile a 
lefler fpace a cycle, and a greater by the name of period ; and 
you may not improperly call the beginning of a large period 
the epocha thereof. Holder on Tune. 

3. A method, or account of a method continued ’till the fame 
courfe begins again. 

We thought we fhould not attempt an unacceptable work, 
if here we endeavoured to prefent our gardeners with a com- 
plete cycle, of what is requifite to be done throughout every 
month of the year. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

4. Imaginary orbs ; a circle in the heavens. 

How build, unbuild, contrive 
To fave appearances ; how gird the fphere 
With centrick and excentrick, fcribl’d o’er 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb! Milton s Paradife Lojl , b. viii. 

CYCLOID, n.f [from xvxX^or.q, of xvxMsr and fhape.J 
A geometrical curve, of which the genefis may be conceived 
by imagining a nail in the circumference of a wheel : the line 
which the nail deferibes in the air, while the wheel revolves 
in a right line, is the cycloid. 

Cycloidal, adj. [from cycloid.] Relating to a cycloid ; as 
the cycloidal fpace, is the fpace contained between the cycloid 
and its fubftance. Chambers. 

Cyclop^di'a. n.f [zv?.7.'& and nca&tct. ] A circle of know- 
ledge ; a courfe of the fciences. 

Cy'gnet. n.f. [from eyenus, Latin.] A young fwan. 
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I am the cygnet to this pale faint fwan, 

Who chaunts a doleful hymn to his own death. Shah K 7 / 

So doth the fwan her downy cygnets fave, ’ ^ 

Keeping them pris’ners underneath her wings. Shah H Vt 
Cygnets, from grey, turn white. Bacon’s Natural Sid r 

c 2K5u&f 

The quantity of water which every revolution does eim, 

found dm§ t0 2117 mclmatlon of the c y linde r, may be eafjy 

The fquare will make you ready for all manner offom 
pauments, bafes, pediftals, plots, and buildings; your evlix 
der for vaulted turrets, and round buildings. Peak 

Cylindrical. \adj. [from cylinder.] Partaking of the'm’ 
Cylindrick. S ture of a cylinder; having the form of "a 
cylinder. 

Minera ferri ffaladitia, when feveral of the cylindrick Ari* 
are contiguous, and grow together into one fheaf, is called 
brufhiron ore. Woodward’s Natural Hi for y, p. i v 

Obftrudtions muft be moft incident to fuch parts of the 
body where the circulation and the elaftick fibres are both 
final left, -and thole aie glands, which are the extremities of 
arteries formed into cylindrical canals. Arbuthnct on Aliments 
Cyma'r. n f [properly written fimar.] A flight covering a 
lcarf. 05 

Her comely limbs compofed with decent care, -j 

Her body (haded with a flight cymar-, t 

Her bofom to the view was only bare. Dryden . J 

CYMATIUM. n, f [Lat. from xv//.drtot f a little wave.] A 
member of architedlure, whereof one half is convex, and the 
other concave. There are two forts, of which one is hollow 
below, as the other is above. Harris. 

In a cornice the gola, or cymatium of the corona, the 
coping, the modillions, or dentelli, make a noble (how by 
their graceful projections. Spectator, N 9 . 415. 

CVmbal. n.f. [cymbalinn, Latin.] A mufical inftrument. 

The trumpets, fackbuts, pfalteries and fifes, 

Tabors and cymbals, and the (houting Romans, 

Make the fun dance.. Shakefpeare s Coriclanus. 

If mirth fhould fail. I’ll bufyher with cares, 

Silence her clamorous voice with louder wars ; 

Trumpets and drums (hall fright her from the throne, 

As founding cymbals aid the lab’ring moon. Dryd. Aurengz. 
Cyna^nthropy. n.f [xvav and ca§(:u 7 ;<&,] A (pecies of 
madnefs in which men have the qualities of doo-s. 
Cynrge'ticks. n.f [xweyti ]»*«.] The art of hunting; the 

art of training and hunting with dogs. 

Cynical, \ adj. [xvnx<& ] Having the qualities of a deg; 
Cy'nick. J currilh; brutal; fnarling; fatirical. 

He doth believe that fome new fangled wit (it is his cynical 
phrafe) will fome time or other find out his art. Wilkins. 
Cy'nick. n.f. [W©-,] A philofopher of the fnarling or cur- 
rifh fort; a follower of Diogenes; a rude man; a fnarler; 
a mifanthrope. 

How vilely doth this cynick rhime ? — 

Get you hence, firrah ; faucy fellow, hence. Shakefpeare. 
Cy'ngsure. n.f [from xu'^&^a.] The ftar near the North- 
pole, by which failors (leer. 

Towers and battlements it fees 
Bofom’d high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps fome beauty lies. 

The cynofure of neighbouring eyes. Milton, 

Cy'on. See Cion. 

Gather cyons for grafts before the buds fprout. Evelyn. 
Cypress-tree. [ cypreffus , Latin.] 

Its leaves are fquamofe and flat : the male flowers, which 
are like wife fquamofe, grow at remote diftances from the fruit 
on the fame tree. The fruit is of a fpherical form, and is 
compofed of many woody tubercles, in which are contained 
hard angular feeds. Miller. 

The cyprefs is a tall ftrait tree, produced with great diffi- 
culty. Its fruit is of no ufe : its leaves are bitter, and the 
very fmell and (hade of it are dangerous. Hence the Romans 
looked upon it to be a fatal tree, and made ufe of it at fune- 
rals, and in mournful ceremonies. The wood of the cyprefs - 
tree is always green, very heavy, of a good fmell, and never 
either rots or is worm eaten. It is diftingui filed into male 
and female : the branches of the male are, as it were, hori- 
zontal ; and thofe of the female are upright, which is there- 
fore generally ufed for paliffades of gardens, and to make py- 
ramids. The fruit is round, of an olive colour, and as large 
nuts when they are ripe, and it grows in feparate places, 
e Latins call it conus, becaufe of its figure. 1 his fiuit IS 


< j i ' 

The Latins call it conus , becaufe of its figure, 
compofed of a kind of feales, in the clefts of which are hid 1 

little feeds, flat and angular. This tn e is common on 
- - 0 Cahn 


moui 


Libanus 

Jn ivory coffers I have ftufft my crowns ; 
In cyprefs chefts my arras counterpanes. 


Shakcfpear 


He 
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Hfe taketh the cyprefs and the oak, which he ftrettgthetleth 
for himfelf among the trees of the foreft. ^ If xlN* * 4 * 
Poplars and alders ever quivering play’d* 

And nodding cyprefs form’d a fragrant (hade. Pope s OdyJJ. 
2. Being anciently ufed in funerals, it is the emblem of 
mourning. 

Poifon be their drink, 

Their fweeteft (hade a grove of cyprefs trees. Shak. Hen. \ I* 
Cv ; prus. n. f. [I fuppofe from the place where it was made ; 
or corruptly from cyprefs, as being ufed in mourning.] A 
thin transparent black fluff. 

Lawn as white as driven fnow, 

Cyprus black as e’er was crow. Shakefp. Winter s Tale. 

To one of your receiving. 

Enough is (hewn : a Cyprus , not a bofom. 

Hides my poor heart ! Shakefpeare. 

CYST. I n. f [ xtins- ] A bag containing fome morbid 
CY'STIS. S matter. 
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In takln» It t>tit the cy/Hs broke, and fcewed itfelf by its 
matter to be a jneliceris. IVifeman s Surgery. 

There may be a confumptiori, with a purulent (pitting* 
when the vomica is contained in a cyft or bag; upon the 
breaking of which the patient is commonly fiuffocated^ 

Arbuthnot on Diets 

Cy'stick. adj. [from cyfl, a bag.] Contained in a bag.^ ^ 

The bile is of two forts ; the cyfttck, or that contained ill 
the gall-bladder, which is a fort of repofitory for the gall* 
or the hepatick, or what flows immediately from the liver. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

CystoTomy. n.f. [*vVk and rip] The a£t or pra£lice of 
opening ineyfted tumours, or cutting the bag in which any 
morbid matter is contained. 

CZAR, n.f [A Sclavonian word, written more properly 
tzar.] The title of the emperour of Ruffia. 

Czari'na. n.f [from czar.] The emprefs of Rulfia, 
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Is. a confonant, nearly approaching. in found to 
T, but formed by a ftronger appulfe of the tongue 
to the upper part of the mouth. The found of 
D in Englif. ; is uniform, and it is never mute. 
fp DA CAPO. [Ital.J A term in mufick, which 
fignifying from the head or the beginning, means that the firft 
part of the tune fhould be repeated at the eonclufion. 

To DAB. v. a. [ dauber , Fr.J To ftrike gently with fomething ' 
foft or moift. 

A fore fhould never be wiped by drawing a piece of tow 
or rag over it, but only by dabbing it with fine lint. Sharp. 

A Dab. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A fmall lump of any thing. 

2. A blow with fomething moift or foft. 

3. Something moift or flimy thrown upon one. 

4. [In low language.] An artift; a man expert at fomething. 
This is not ufed in writing. 

5. A kind of fmall flat fifh. 

Of flat fifh there are rays, flowks, dabs , plaice.* Carew. 

Dab-chick, n.f. A chicken newly hatched ; a chicken with 
its feathers not yet grown. 

A dab chick waddles through the copfe, 

On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops. Pope. 

To DA'BBlFE. v. a\dabbelen , Dutch. ] To fmear 5 to daub ; 
to fpatter ; to befprinkle ; to wet. 

Then came by 

A fhadow like an angel, with bright hair 

Dabbled in blood. Shakefpeare’ s Richard III. 

I fcarified, and dabbled the wound with oil of turpentine. 

Wifemans Surgery. 

Mean while the South, rifing with dabbled wings, 

A fable cloud athwart the welkin flings. Swift. 

To Da 7 BBLE. V. n. 

1. To play in water; to move in water or mud. 

Neither will a fpirit, that dwells with ftars, daf'ble in this 
imnurer mud. Glamnlle s Apology. 

The little one complained of her legs, that fhe could neither 
fwim nor dabble with them. F EJlrange. 

But when he found the boys at play, 

And faw them dabbling in their clay, 

He ftood behind a ftall to lurk, 

And mark the progrefs of their work. Swift. 

2. To do any thing in a flight, fuperficial, or fhallow manner; 

to tamper. 

Shakefpeare fhall bear it company, and be put into your 
hands, as clear and as fair as it came out of them ; though 
you, I think, have been dabbling here and there with the text, 

I have had no more reverence for the writer, and the printer, ^ 
and left every thing ftanding juft as I found it. Pope. 

Da'bblek.. n.f [from dabble .] 

1. One that plays in water. 

2. One that meddles without maftery ; one that never goes to 
the bottom of an affair; a fuperficial meddler. 

He dares not complain of the tooth-ach, left our dabblers in 
politicks fhould be ready to fwear againft him for di - 
affedlion. Swift’s Intelligencer, N . 19. 

Dace. n. f. [of uncertain derivation ; in moft provinces called 
daref, A fmall river fifh, refembling a roach, but lefs. 

Let me live harmlefsly, and near the brink 
Of Trent or Avon have a dwelling place ; 

Where I may fee my quill or cork down fink, 

With eager bite of pearch, or bleak, or dace. Walton s Angl. 

Da'ctyle. n.f. [&*«**, a finger.] A poetical foot confin- 
ing of one long fyllable and two lhort, like the joints of a 

D ^ 5 ? a » T^The child’s way of expreffing/«M»\ It is 

Da'ddy. \ remarkable, that, in all parts of tbe work , the 
word for father, as firft taught to children, is compounded of 
a and t, or the kindred letter d differently placed ; as tad. . , 
rfr*, Greek ; atta, Gothick ; Uta, Latin. Mammas atque 

tatas habd /fra , Mart.} bather. 

I was never fo bethumpt with words. 

Since firft I call'd my brother’s father dad. Shakef K. Joan. 

His loving mother left him to my care ; 

Fine child, ts like his dad as he could flare . 

D aFd a L . adj. [da? dalus, Latin.] 


1. Various; variegated. 

2. Skilful : this is not the true meaning, nor fhould be imitated. 

Nor hath 

The clcedal hand of nature only pour’d 

Her gifts of outward grace. Philips, 

Dafi Ol.il, \n.f [Suppofed by Skinner to be cor- 

Daffodilly. S / L ^ 

Daffodowndi i.lv. 3 r jjr 

This plant hath a lily-flower, confifting of one leaf, which 
. is bell-fhaped, and cut into fix fegments, which incircle its 
middle like a crown ; but the empalement, which commonly 
rifes out of a membranous vagina, turns to an oblong or 
roundifh fruit, which is triangular, and gapes in three parts; 
is divided into three cells, and full of roundifh feeds. Miller. 
Strew me the green ground with daffadowndillies , 

And cowfiips, and kingcups, and loved lilies. Spenfer. 

Bid Amaranthus all his beauty fhed. 

And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 

To ftrew the laureate herfe where Lycid lies. Milton. 

The daughters of the flood have fearch’d th? mead 
For violets pale, and cropp’d the poppy’s head : 

The fhort narciffus, and fair daffodil, 

Pancies to pleafe the fight, and cafiia fweet to fmell. Dryden. 
To Daft. v. a. [contracted from do aft ; that is, to throw 
back , to throw off.] To tofs afide ; to put away with con- 
tempt ; to throw away flightly. 

Where is his fon. 

The nimble-footed mad-cap prince of Wales, 

And his comrades, that daft the world afide. 

And bid it pafs ? Shakefpeares Henry IV. p. I 

I would fhe had beftow’d this dotage on me : I would have 
dafft all other refpe&s, and made her half myfelf. Shakefp, 
Dag. n.f. [ daguc, French.] 

1. A dagger. 

2. A handgun; a piftol: fo called from ferving the purpofes of 
a dagger, being carried fecretly, and doing milchief lud- 
denly. 

To Dag. v. a. [from daggle.] To daggle; to bemire; to let 
fall in the water : a low word. 

DAGGER, n.f [< dague , French.] 

1. A fhort fword ; a poniard. 

She ran to her foil’s dagger, and ftruck herfelf a mortal 
wound. _ Sidney, b - ll * 

This fwbrd a dagger had his page, 

That was but little for his age ; 

And therefore waited on him fo. 

As dwarfs upon knights errant do. Hudibras , p. i. cant. 1. 
He ftrikes himfelf with hi* dagger; but being interrupted 
by one of his friends, he ftabs him, and breaks the daggci on 

one of his ribs. . Add ff n onbta Jf 

2. [In fencing fchools.] A blunt blade of iron with a a ’et 

hilt, ufed for defence. . 

3. [With printers.] The obelus ; a mark of reference in form 

of a dagger; as [+]. a r 

Da'ggersdrawing. n.f. [ dagger and draw.] The act 0 

drawing daggers ; approach to open violence. 

They always are at daggerf drawing, .. 

And one another clapperclawing. Hudibras, p. n. can • 

I have heard of a quanel in a tavern, where all were at 
dagger j drawings ’till one defired to know the fu jec 
quarrel. 

To DA'GGLE. v. a. [from dag, dew; a word, accordm to 
Mr. Lye , derived from theDanifh ; according to Skinner, tioni 
bag, fprinkled, or beagan, to dip. They are probably all ot 
the fame root.] To dip negligently in mire or water ; to 

mire ; to befprinkle , . 

To Da'cgle. v. n. To be in the mire; to run through w 

or dirt. 

Nor like a puppy, daggled through the town, ... 
To fetch and carry fing-fong up and down. Pope i rJ 
DaYgledtail. n.f [daggle and tail. ] Bcmircd j *PP V 
the water or mud ; belpattered. , 

Tbe gentlemen of wit and pleafure aie apt to e 
at the fight of fo many daggledlail pailons, that 

fall in fhpir w.xv J 
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DAflLY. adj. [baglic, Saxon.] Happening every day, or 
very frequently ; done every day 3 quotidian. 

Much are we bound to heaven 
In daily thanks, that gave us fuch a prince. Shak. H V III. 

Ceafe; man of woman born! to hope relief 
From daily trouble, and continu’d grief. Prior. 

Da'ily. adv. Everyday; very often. 

Let that man with better fenfe advife, 

That of the world lealt part to us is read ; 

And daily how through hardy enterpi ize. 

Many great regions are difcovered. Fairy Qiieen, 0. n. 

I was ambitious to be acquainted with a man, with whom 
1 converfed almoft daily, for years together. Drycllirg. Ded. 
Da'intily. adv. [from dainty.] 

1. Elegantly; delicately. 

This fame truth is a naked and open day-light, that doth 
not (hew the mafks and mummeries, and triumphs of tne 
world, half fo ftately and daintily as candle-light. bacon. 

2. Delicioufly; pleafantly. . , r . 

There is no region on earth fo daintily watered, with luch 
o-reat navigable rivers. Howel's Vocal Forcft. 

Thofe young fuiters had been accuftomed to nothing but to 
fleep well and fare daintily. Broom’s View of Epick Poems. 
Daintiness, n.f. [from dainty.] 

1 . Delicacy ; foftnefs. 

What) fhould yet thy palate pleafe ? 

Daintincf and fofter eale. 

Sleeked limbs, and flneft blood ? Ben. fohnfon s Fore'. . 

2. Elegance; nicety. _ 

The duke exceeded in the claintinefs of his leg and foot, 
and the carl in the fine ffiape of his hands. Wot ton. 

3. Squeamiftmefs ; faftidioufn'efs. 

Of fand, and lime, and clay, Vitruvius hath difcourfed 
without any daintinejs. Wotton s Architect ur e. 

DAINTY, adj. [derived by Skinner from dam, an old French 
word for delicate ; which yet I cannot find in dictionaries.] 

1. Plcafing to the palate ; of exquifite tafte ; delicious. 

They are all over watery; whereas an higher conco&ion is 
required for fweetnefs, or pleafure of tafte, and therefore all 
your dainty plumbs are a little dry. Bacon’s Daturai Hijlory. 

2 . Delicate; of acute fenfibility ; nice; fqueamifh; foft; luxu- 
rious ; tender. 

This is the floweft, yet tbe clainiicjl fenfe ; 

For ev’n the. ears of fuch as have no fkill, 

Perceive a difeord, and conceive offence ; 

And knowing not what’s good, yet find the ilL Davies. 
They were a fine and dainty people ; frugal and yet elegant, 
though not military. Bacon s Holy War . 

3. Scrupulous ; ceremonious. 

Which of you all 

Will now deny to dance ? She thatmakes dainty. 

I’ll fwear hath corns. • Shakefpeare $ Romeo and Juliet. 

Therefore to horfe; 

And let us not be dainty of leave-taking. 

But fhift away. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

4. Elegant; tenderly languifhingly, or effeminately beau- 
tiful. 

My houfe, within the city. 

Is richly furnifhed with plate and gold, 

Bafons and ewers to lave her dainty hands. Shakefpeare. 

Why fhould ye be fo cruel to yourfelf. 

And to thofe dainty limbs, which nature lent 
For gentle ufage, and foft delicacy ? 

5. Nice; affectedly fine : in contempt. 

Your dainty fpeakers have the curfe, 

To plead bad caufes down to worfe.- 
Da'inty. n.f. 

1. Something nice or delicate; a delicacy; fomething of ex- 
quifite tafte. 

Be not defirous of his dainties ; for they are deceitful 
meat. Prov. xxiii. 3. 

A worm breedeth in meal, of the fhape of a large white 
maggot, w r hich is given as a great ^ dainty to nightingales. Bacon. 
She then produc’d her dairy ftore. 

And unbought dainties of the poor. Dryden. 

The fhepherd fwains, with fure abundance bleft, 

In the fat flock, and rural dainties , feaft. Pope’s Odyjfey . 

2. A word of fondnefs formerly in ufe. 

Why, that’s my dainty ; I fhall mifs thee : 

But yet thou fhalt have freedom. Shakefpeare’ s Tempejl. 

, There is .a fortune coming 
To'wards you, dainty, that will take thee thus, 

And fet thee aloft. Berr. johnfon’ s Catiline, 

DAIRY, n.f [fronw/ty, an old word for milk. Mr. Lye.] 

1. 'Fhe occupation or art of making various kinds of food from 
; milk. 

Grounds were turned much in England from breedino;, 
either to feeding or dairy ; and this advanced the trade of 
Englhh butter, which will be extremely beaten down, when 
Ireland turns to it too. " Temple. 

2. 1 he place where milk is manufactured. 


Milton. 


Prior. 2 
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Thefe beauties will fufpcCV 
That you have no more worth 

Thun the coarfe and country fairy, .UnCon 

That doth haunt the hearth or dairy. - J- J 

What ftores my dairies and my folds cont ^h • 

A tboufand lambs that wander on the plain. Dryaen V g 
She in pens his flocks will fold, 

And then produce her dairy ftore. ) - ^ 

3 . Pafturage ; milk farm; ground where milch cattle are 

k " V Dairie- beina; well houfewived, are exceeding commo- 
Vain, , Demg w Advice to Viltiers. 

‘Children, in ^countries, do wax more tall th anther c 
they feed more upon bread and flefh. Bacon s A atuo a. H;j Fry. 
Da irymaid. *./ \dairy and mStd.'S The woman fervant 

whofe bufinefs is to manage the milk. _ 

The pooreft of the lex have ltill an itch, 

To know their fortunes, equal to the rich : 

The dairymaid enquires if the fhall take „ , 

The trufty taylor, and the cook forfake. Dryden s Juvenal. 
Come up quickly, or we fhall conclude that thou art m 
love with one of fir Roger’s dairymaids. ^ Addtfon s Spectator . 
Da'isy. n.f [baejeyeaje, clay’s eye. Chaucer.] A Spring- 

fi °It hath a perennial root: the ftalks are naked, ancl never 
branch out : the cup of the flower is fcaty and Ample, divided 
into many fegments to the foot-ftalk. The flowers are ra- 
diated ; and the heads, after the petals are fallen off, relc ™ b ‘ e 

obtufe cones. . Mllhr ' 

When daijies pied, and violets blue. 

And ladv ftnocks ail over white,. 

And cuckow buds of yellow hue. 

Do paint the meadows much bedight. Shakefpeare . 

Then fing by turns, by turns the mufes fing. 

Now hawthorns bloffom, now the da fies fpring ; 

Now leaves the trees, and flow’rs adorn the ground 
Begin, the vales fhall ev’ry note rebound.^ Pope’s Spring. 
This will find thee picking of daffies, or fmclling to a lock 
of hay. Addffon s SpeLlatoi , N°. 13^* 

Fair-handed Spring unbofoms every grace ; 

The daffy, primrofe, violet, darkly blaze. Thomfot’s Spring. 
Dale, n.f [da lei, Gothick ; dal, Dlitch and German.] Alow 
place between hills ; a vale ; a valley. 

Long toft with ftorms, and bet with bitter winds. 

High over hills, and low adown the dale , 

She wandred many a wood and meafur’d many a vale. 

Fairy Queen, h. i. cant. 7. Jtanz. 28. 
Before the downfal of the fairy ftate 
This dale , a pleafing region, not unbleft. 

This dale poflefs’d they, and had ftill poffefs’d. Tickell. 

He fteais along the lonely dale 
In fdent fearch. Thomfon’s Spring , /. 220. 

DaYliance. n.f [from dally.] 

1. Interchange of cardies; abls of fondnefs. 

Look thou be true : do not give dalliance 
Too much the rein: the ftrongeft oaths are ftraw 
To th’ fire i’ th’ blood. Shakefpeare s Tempejl. 

Nor gentle purpofe, nor endearing fmiles 
Wanted; nor youthful dalliance, as befeems 
Fair couple, link’d in happy nuptial league. 

Alone as they. Milton’s Paradffe Lojfl, b. iy. /. 332* 

I’ll head my people ; 

Then think of dalliance when the danger’s o’er: 

My warlike fpirits work now another way. 

And my foul’s tun’d to trumpets. Dryden’ s Don Sebajlian . 

Conjugal converfation. 

The giant, felf-difmayed with the found. 

Where he with his Dueffa dalliance found. 

In hafte came rufhing forth from inner bow’r. Fairy Queen. 

That, not myftick, where the fapient king 
Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian f poufe. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Since thou claim’ft me for thy fire, 

And my fair fon here fhow’ft me, the dear pledge 
Of dalliance had with thee in heav’n, and joys 
Then fweet, now fad to mention. Milton’s Paradffe Loll. 

3. Delay ; procraftination. 

Nay, come, I pray you, fir, give me the chain ; 

Both wind and tide ftay for this gentleman ; 

And I, to blame, have held him here too long. — 

— Good lord, you ufe this dalliance to excufe 
Your breach ol promife. Shakefp. Comedy of Errours* 
DaYlier. n.f. [from dally.] Atrifler; a fondler. 

- The daily dalliers with pleafant words, with fmiling coun- 
tenances, and with wagers, purpofed to be loft, before they 
were purpofed to be made. Ajchams Schoolmajier . • 

DaYlop. n.f. [of unknown etymology.] A tuft, or dump. 
Of barley the fineft and greeneft ye find. 

Leave ftanding in dallops ’till time ye do bind. TufTer . 

i o DA/LLY. v. n. [ dollen , Dutch, to trifle.] 

1 . To trifle ; to play the fool ; to amufe one’s felf with idle 
pkiy ; to lofe time in trifles. 

Take up thy mafter: 

If 
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If thou fhouldft dally half an hour, his life, 

M' ith thine, and all that offer to defend him, 

Stand in allured ioft. Shakejpeare’s King Lear , 

He left his cur, and laying hold 
Upon his arms, with courage bold 
Cried out, ’tis now no time to dal y, 

The enemy begin to rally. Hudibras , p. i. cant. 3. 

We have trifled too long already : it is madnefs to dally any 
longer, when our fouls are at flake. Calamy's Sermons . 

One hundred thoufand pounds muft be raifed ; for there is 
no dallying with hunger. Swift. 

2. I o exchange carefles; to play the wanton; to fondle. 

He is not lolling on a lewd love bed, 

But on his knees at meditation ; 

Not dallying with a brace of courtezans. 

But meditating with two deep divines. Shakefp. Ri.h. III. 

3. T. 0 fport; to play; to frolick. 

She her airie buildeth in the cedar’s top, 

And dallies with the wind, and fcorns the fun. Sbak. R. III. 

4. To delay. 

They that would not be reformed by that corredlion, 
wherein he dallied with them, (hall feel a judgment worthy 
of God. Wifd. xii. 26. 

lo Da'lly. v. a. To put off; to delay ; to amufe ’till a pro- 
per opportunity. 

He fully fet down, after his wonted manner, to perform 
fervice ; not by the hazard of one fet battle, but by da ly- 
ing off' the time with often fkirmifhes. Knolles's Hi/lory. 

Dam. n.f [from dame, which formerly fignified mother. Had 
Hero never been an emperour , Jhulde never his dame have be 
faine. Chaucer.'] 

1. The mother: ufed of beafts, or other animals not human. 

The dam runs lowing up and down, 

Looking the way her harmlefs young one went. 

And can do nought but wail her darling lofs. Shah. H. VI. 
Mother, fays a fick kite, give over lamentations, arid let 
me have your prayers: alas, my child, fays the dam, which 
of the gods fhall 1 go to ? L' Ejlrange, Fab. 1 7. 

They bring but one merfel of meat at a time, and have 
not fewer, it may be, than feven or eight young in the neft 
together, which, at the return of their dams , do all at once, 
with equal greedinefs, hold up their heads and gape. Ray. 

2 . A human mother : in contempt or deteftation. 

This brat is none of mine; 

It is the iffue of Polixena : 

Hence with it, and, together with the dam , 

Commit them to the fire. Shakefpeare' s Winter s Tale. 

.Dam. n. f [ dam , Dutch.] A mole or bank to confine water. 
As when the fea breaks o’er its bounds, 

And overflows the level grounds, 

Thofe banks and dams, that like a fkreen 

Did keep it out, now keep it in. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. t. 

Not with fo fierce a rage the foaming flood 
Roars, when he finds his rapid courfe withftood ; 

Bears down the dams with unrefifted fway. 

And fweeps the cattle and the cots away. Dryden's Mneis. 

Let loofe the reins to all your wat’ry ftore, 

Bear down the dams, and open every door. Dryden. 

The infide of the dam mull be very fmooth and {freight ; 
and if it is made very floping’on each fide, it is the better. 

Mortimer s Husbandry. 
To DAM. v. a. [bemman, popebemman, Saxon ; dammen, Dut.] 

1. To confine, or {hut up water by moles or dams. 

I’ll have the current in this place damm d up ; 

And here the fmug and filver Trent fihall run 

In a new channel, fair and evenly. Shakef. Hen. VI. p . ii. 

Home I would go, 

But that my doors are hateful to my eyes, 

Fill’d and damm'd up with gaping creditors, 

Watchful as fowlers when their game will fpring. Otway. 
Boggy lands are fed by fprings, pent by a weight of earth, 
that dams in the water, and caufes it to fpread in the ground, 
fo far as the earth is foft. Mortimer's Husbandry, 

’Tis you muft drive that trouble from your foul ; 

As ftreams, when damm' d, forget their ancient current, 
And wond’ring at their banks in other channels flow. Smith . 

2. It is ufed by Shakefpeare of fire, and by Milton of light. 

The more thou damm'Jl it up, the more it burns. Shakefp. 
Moon ! if your influence be quite damm'd up 
With black ufurping mills, fome gentle taper. 

Though a rulh-candle from the wicker hole 
Of fome clay habitation, vifit us 

With thy long levell’d rule of ftreaming light. Milton. 
DAMAGE, n.f [ damage , French.] 

1. Mifchief ; hurt; detriment. 

Grofs errours and abfurdities many commit for want ot a 
friend to tell them of them, to the great damage both of their 

fame and fortune. , A a y C \ 

Such as were either fent from thence, or raifed here, did 
commonly do more hurt and damage to the Englilh fubjects 
than, to the Irifh enemies, by their continual left and extor- 
t j n> Davies on Ireland. 


DAM 

He repul fed the enemy very much to their damage. Clartnd 

2 . Lol’s ; mifchief fullered. • 

His heart exalts him in the harm 
Already done, to have difpeopled heav’n. 

My damage fondly deem’d ! Miltons Paradife Loft, b. vii 

3. T he value of mifchief done. 

1 hey believed that they were not able, though they 
fhould be willing to fell all they have in Ireland, to pav the 
damages which had been fuflained by the war. Clarendon 

4. Reparation of damage; retribution. 

The bilhop demanded rellitution of the fpoils taken by the 
Scots, or damages for the fame. Bacon's Henry Vlf 

I ell me whether, upon exhibiting the feveral particulars 
which I have related to you, I may not fue her for damages in 
a court of juftice? ' Addifon's Guardian, K\ 97 . 

5. [In law.] Any hurt or hindrance that a man taketh in his 

eftate. In the common law it particularly fignifies a part of 
what the jurors be to inquire of ; for, after verdidt given of 
the principal caufe, they are likewife afked their confciences 
touching colls, which are the charges of fuit, and damages , 
which contain the hindrance which the plaintiff or demandant 
hath fuffered, by means of the wrong done him by the de- 
fendant or tenant. Cowel. 

When the judge had awarded due damages to a perfon, into 
whofe field a neighbour’s oxen had broke, it is reported that 
he reverfed his own fentence, when he heard that the oxen, 
which had done this mifchief, were his own. Watts's Logick. 

lo Da'mage. v. a. [from the noun.] To mifchief ; to in- 
jure; to impair; to hurt; to harm. 

I confider time as an immenfe ocean, into which many 
noble authors are entirely {wallowed up, many very much 
Clattered and damaged, fome quite disjointed and broken into 
pieces. Addifon's Spectator. N*. 223. 

To Da'magf. v. n. To take damage, or be damaged. 

Damageable, adj. [from damage . ] 

1. Sufceptible of hurt; as, damageable goods. 

2. Mifchievous ; pernicious. 

Obfcene and irrtmodeft talk is offenfive to the purity of 
God, damageable and infectious to the innocence of our neigh- 
bours, and moft pernicious to ourfelves. Governm. of theTongue. 

Da'mascene. n.f. [damafeenus , from Damn feus.] A fmall 
black plum ; a Damfon, as it is now fpoken. 

In April follow the cherry tree in bloflom, the damafeent 
and plum trees in bloffom, and the white thorn in leaf, bacon . 

In fruits the white commonly is meaner, as in pear plums 
and damafeenes ; and the choicell plums are black. Bacon. 

DAMASK, n.f [ damafquin , French; damafehino, Ital. from 
Damafcus.] 

1. Linen or fllk woven in a manner invented at Damafcus, by 
which part rifes above the reft in flowers, or other forms. 

W ipe your Aloes, for want of a clout, with a damajk nap- 
kin. Szvift's Rules to Servants. 

2 . It is ufed for red colour in Fairfax , from the damask rofe. 

And for fome deale perplexed was her fpirit ; 

Her damajk late, now chang’d to pureft white. Fairfax, b. ii. 

To Da'mask. v a. [from the noun.] 

1. To form flowers upon ftuffs. 

2. To variegate; to diverflfy. 

Around him dance the rofy hours. 

And davwjking the ground with flow’rs. 

With ambient fweets perfume the morn. Fenton. 

3. To adorn fteel-work with figures. 

Damask-plum. See Plum. 

Damask rose, n.f The rofe of Damafcus; a red role. 
See Rose. 

Damafk-rofes have not been known in England above one 
hundred years, and now are fo common. Bacon's Nat. hijhry . 

No gradual bloom is wanting from the bud, 

Nor broad carnations, nor gay fpotted pinks, 

Nor, ftiower’d from every bulh, the damafk-rofe. Tbomfon. 

Da'maskening. n.J. [from damajquiner, Fr.J The art or adt 
of adorning iron or fteel, by making incifions, and filling them 
up with gold or filver wire : ufed in enriching the blades of 
fwords, and locks of piftols. Chambers „ 

DAME, n.f [dame, French; dama, Spanifh.] 

1. A lady; the title of honour to women. 

The word dame originally fignified a miftrefs of a famny, 
who was a lady ; and it is ufed ftill in the Englilh law to lig- 
nify a lady : but in common ufe, now-a-days, it reprefents a 
farmer’s wife, or a miftrefs of a family of the lower rank in 
the country. Watti s Logic . 

Blefs you, fair dame! I am not to you known, 

Though in your ftate of honour I am perfcCl: 

If you will take a homely man’s advice, 

Be not found here. Shakefpeare s Macbet). 

Not all thefe lords do vex me half fo much ^ 

As that proud dame , the lord protector's wife. Shae. H. 

Shut your mouth, dame. 

Or with this paper I fhall ftop it ; . 

Thou worfe than any thing. Shakefpeare s King ta ' * 

Sov’reign of creatures, univerfal dame! Milt. Par. LoJ < 

2. It is ftill ufed in poetry for women of rank. 
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His father Faunus : a Laurentian dame . 

His mother, fairMarica was her name. Dryden's LEneid. 
Who would not repeat that blifs. 
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Ajid frequent fight of fuch a dame 
Buy with the hazard of his fame? 
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Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 


Waller. 

3. Miftrefs of a low family. 

They killed the poor cock ; for, fay they, if it were not 
for his waking our dame, {he would not wake us. L EJlrange. 

4. Woman in general. 

We’ve willing dames enough ; there cannot be 
That vulture in you to devour fo many, 

As will to greatnefs dedicate themfclvesj 
Finding it fo inclin’d. 

Dames-violet. n.f 

The flower of this plant, called alfo queen’s gillyflower, 
confifts, for the moft part, of lour leaves, which expand in 
form of a croft : out of the flower-cup arifes the pointal, 
which becomes a long, taper, cylindrical pod, divided 
into two cells by an intermediate partition, to which the im- 
bricated valves adhere on both fides, and are furnifhed with 
oblong, cylindrical, or globular feeds. Miller. 

To DAMN. v. a. [ damno , Latin.] 

1. To doom to eternal torments in a future ftate. 

Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damn'd 
In evils to top Macbeth. * Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

It is moft neceflary, that the church, by dodlrine and de- 
cree, do damn and fend to hell for ever thofe fadts and opi- 
nions. Bacon , Ejfay 3. 

2. To procure or caufe to be eternally condemned. 

T hat which he continues ignorant of, having done the ut- 
moft ly ing in his power, that he might not be ignorant of it, 
fhall not damn him. South's Sennons. 

3. To condemn. 

His own impartial thought 

Will danm, and confcience will record the fault. Dryd.fuv. 

4. To hoot or hifs any publick performance; to explode. 

They damn themfelves, nor will mymufe defeend 
To dap with fuch who fools and knaves commend. Dryden . 

For the great dons of wit, 

Phoebus gives them full privilege alone 
To damn all others, and cry up their own. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
- ou are fo good a critick, that it is the greateft happinefs 
of the modern poets that you do not hear their works; and 
next, that you are not fo arrant a critick as to damn them, 
like the reft, without hearing. Pope. 

Da'mnable... adj. [from damn.] 

1. Deferving damnation; juftly doomed to never-ending punilh- 
ment. 

It gives him occafion of labouring with greater earneft- 
nefs elfewhere, to entangle unwary minds with the fnares of 
his damnable opinion. Hooker, b. 5. Jett. 42. 

He’s a creature unprepar’d, unmeet for death ; 

And, to tranfport him in the mind he is, 

Were damnable. Shakefpeare' s Meafure for Meafure. 

As he does not reckon every fchilm of a damnable nature, 
fo he is far from doling with the new opinion of thofe who 
make it no crime. Swift. 

2. It is fometimes indecently ufed in a low and ludicrous fenfe; 
odious ; pernicious. 

Oh thou damnable fellow ! did not I pluck thee by the nofe 
for thy fpeeches ? Shakefpeare' s Meafure for Meafure. 

Damnably, adv. [from damnable.] 

1. In fuch a manner as to incur eternal punifliment; fo as to be 
excluded from mercy. 

We will propofe the queftion, whether thofe who hold the 
lunaamentals of faith may deny Chrift damnably, in refped of 
thofe confequences that arife from them ? South's Sermons. 

2. It is indecently ufed in a ludicrous fenfe; odioufly; hatefully. 

I he more fweets they bellowed upon them, the more 
damnably their conferves ftunk. Dennis 

Damnation, n.f. [from damn.] Exclufion from divine 
meicy ; condemnation to eternal punifliment. 

He that hath been affrighted with the fears of hell, or re- 
members how often he hath been fpared from an horrible 
damnation , Will not be ready to ftrangle his brother for a 

, Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

Now mince the fin. 

And mollify damnation with a phrafe : 

Say you confented not to Sancho’s death. 

But barely not forbade it. Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 

Da mnator y. adj. [from damnatorius.] Containing a fentence 
ot condemnation. 

DVmned. part. adj. [from damn.] Hateful; deteftable; ab- 
horred ; abominable. 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark b’e 
A couch for luxury and damned incefl. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

.but, oh, what damned minutes tells he o’er, 

>» no doats, yet doubts ; fufpefls, yet ftrongly loves. Shak. 

. Dare not • 

V? ur n .l tbe f P ot1ers v *irtue of my prince 
f 0L .t ,ailhoodsof moft bafe r and damn'd contrivance. Rowe. 


Da'mnific. adj. [from damnify.] Procuring lofs ; mil* 
chieVous. 

To Da Minify, v. a. [from damnifeo, Latin.] 

1. To endamage; to injure; to caufe lofs to any. 

He, who has fuffered the damage, has a right to demand m 
his own name, and he alone can remit fatisfadlion : the dam- 
nified perfon has the power of appropriating the goods or fer- 
vice of the offender, by right of felf-prefervation. Locke, 

2. To hurt ; to impair. 

When now he faw himfelf fo frclhly rear. 

As if late -fight had nought him damnify d, 

He was difmay’d, and ’gan his fate to fear. Fairy gfueen. 

Da'm ningness. n.f. [from datnning.] I endency to procure 
damnation. 

He may vow never to return to thofe fins which he hath 
had fuch experience of, for the emptinefs and damnnignefs of 
them, and fo think himfelf a complete penitent. Hammond. 

Damp. adj. [dampc, Dutch.] 

1. Moift; inclining to wet ; not completely dry ; foggy. 

She laid no more : the trembling ? rojans hear, 

O’erfpread with a damp fweat and holy fear. Dryden’s JEn, 

2 . Dejedled ; funk; deprefled. 

All thefe and more came flocking, but with looks 
Downcaft and damp ; yet fuch wherein appear d 
Obfcure fome glimpfe of joy. Milton's Paradije Loft, b. h 
A DAMP, n.f 

1. Fog; moift air; moifture. 

Thus Adam to himfelf lamented loud; 

Through the ftill night ; not now, as ere man fell, 
Wholfom and cool, and mild; but with black air 
Accompany’d, with damps and dreadful gloom. Milt. P. L< 

A rift there was, which from the mountain’s height 
Convey’d a glimmering and malignant light, 

A breathing- pi ace to draw the damps away, 

A twilight of an intercepted day. Dryden's Fables <> 

2. A noxious vapour exhaled from the earth. 

The heat of the fun in the hotter feafons, penetrating the 
exterior parts of the earth, excites thofe mineral exhalations 
in fubterraneous caverns, which are called clamps: thefe Pel— 
dom happen but in the fummer-time, when the hotter the 
weather is, the more frequent are the damps. Woodward . 

3. Dejedlion ; depreffion of fpirit ; cloud of the mind. 

Adam, by this from the cold fudden damp 
Recov’ring, and his fcatter’d lpirits return’d, 

To Michael thus his humble words addrefs’d. Milt. P.Lcft , 

His name ftruck ev’ry where fo great a damp. 

As Archimedes through the Roman camp. Rofcommon. 

Even now, while thus I {land bleft in thy prqfence, 

A fecret damp of grief comes o’er my thoughts. Add. Cato „ 
An eternal ftate, he knows and confeffes that he has made 
no provifion for, that he is undone for ever: a profpedt 
which is enough to call a damp over his fprightlieft hours. 

Regers, Sermon 1 9, 

1 his commendable refentment againft me, ftrikes a damp 
upon that fpirit in all ranks and corporations of men. Swift » 

To Damp. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. "lo wet ; to moiften ; to make humid. 

2. To deprefs; to dejeift ; to chill. 

The very lofs of one pleafure is enough to damp the relifli 
of another. 2 ,’ Eft range. Fable 38. 

Dread of death hangs over the mere natural man, and, 
like the hand- writing on the wall, damps all his jollity. Atterb. 

It would be enough to damp their warmth in fuch purfuits, 
if they could once reflect, that in fuch courfe they will be fure 
to run upon the very rock they rnean to avoid. Swift . 

3. To weaken ; to abandon* 

A foft body dampeth the found much more than a hard. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N°. 1580 
Uni efs an age too late, or cold 
Climate, or years, da?np my intended wing 
, Deprefs d. Milton s Paradife Loft, b. ix. 

Dampishness. n.f. [from damp.] Tendency to wetnefs; 
fogginefs ; moifture. 

it hath been ufed by fome with great fuccefs to make their 
walls thick ; and to put a lay of chalk between the bricks, to 
take away all damps jbnefs. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N°. 937. 

Dampness, n.f. [from damp.] Moifture; fogginefs. 

Nor need they fear the dampnejs of the fky ^ 

Should flag their wings, and hinder them to fly ; C 

’Twas only water thrown on fails too dry. Dryden. j 
By flacks they often have very great loft, by the dasnpnefs of 
the ground, which rots and fpoils it. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Dampy, adj [from damp.] Dcjeded ; gloomy; forrowful. 

1 he lords did difpel dampy thoughts, which the remem- 
brance of his uncle might raife, by applying him with exer- 
ciles and difports. rr , 

Ba'msel. n. f. [ damoifclle , French.] 

1. A young gentlewoman ; a young woman of diftinai 
only ufed in verfe. 

Kneeling, I my fervant’s fmiles implore. 

And one mad damj'el dares difpute mv poyv’r. 

2. An attendant of the better rank, s 
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With her train of damfels {he was gone 
In (hady walks, the fcorching heat to (bun. Dryden' s Falies. 

3. A wench ; a country lafs. 

The clowns are whoremafters, and the damfels with child. 

Gay s Prfuce to What d'ye call it. 
Da'mson. n.f. [corruptly from damcifcene.] A fmall black 
plurh. See Damascene. 

My wife defir’d fome damforis , 

And made me climb with danger of my life. Shak. H. VI. 
Dan. n. f [from dominus, as now don in Spanifh, and donna, 
Italian, from domino .] The old term of honour for men ; as 
we now fay majler. 

This whimpled, whining, purblind, wayward boy, 

This fignor Junio’s giant dwarf, dan Cupid. Shake f pea re. 

Dick, if this (lory pleafeth thee, 

Pray thank dan Pope, who told it me. Prior s Alma. 

To DANCE, v. n. [ danfer , hr. dan far, Span, as fome think 
from tanza, Arabick, a dance ; as Junius , who loves to derive 
from Greek, thinks, from &Wk.] 

I. To move in meaiure; to move with (leps correfpondent to 
the found of inftruments. 

What fay you to young Mr. Fenton ? He capers, he dances, 
he has eyes of youth, he writes verfes. Sh. Mcr. IV. of Windf. 
To Dance Attendance, v. a. To wait with fupplenefs and 
obfequioufnefs. 

Men are fooner weary to dance attendance at the gates of 
foreign lords, than to tarry the good leifure of their own ma- 
gi ft rates. Raleigh's Eff'ays. 

It upbraids you 

To let your father’s friend, for three long months, 

Thus dance attendance for a word of audience. Dryd. Cleom „ 
To Dance, v. a . 

j. To make to dance; to put into a lively motion. 

Thy grandfire lov’d thee well ; 

Many a time he danccl thee on his knee. Shak . Tit. Andron. 

That I fee thee here. 

Thou noble thing! more dances my rapt’ heart. 

Than when I f.rft mv wedded miftrefs law 
Beftride my threfhold. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

In peflilences the malignity of the infecting vapour danceth 
the principal fpirits. Bacon s Natural Hijlory , N". 333. 

Dance, n.f [from the verb.] A motion of one or many in 
concert, regulated by mufick. 

Our dance of cuftom, round about the oak of Herne the 
hunter. Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The honourable!! part of talk is to give the occafion, and 
again to moderate and pals to fomewhat elfe ; for then a man 
leads the dance. Bacon , Effay 33. 

But you perhaps expe<Sl a modifh feaft. 

With am’rous fongs and wanton dances grac’d. Dryd. Juv. 
Da'ncer. 7 i. f. [from dance.] One that pi'aclifes the art of 
dancing. 

He at Philippi kept 

His fword e’en like a dancer , while I ftrook 

The lean and wrinkled Caflius. Shake y. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Muftcians and dancers ! take fome truce 
With thefe your pleaftng labours ; for great ufe 
As much wearinefs as perfection brings. Donne. 

The earl was fo far from being a good dancer , that he was 
no graceful goer. Wotton. 

It is a ufual pradice in thefe times for our funambulours, 
or dancers on the rope, to attempt fomewhat like to flying. 

Wilkins's Math. Magic. 

He, perfeCI dancer ! climbs the rope. 

And balances your fear and hope. Prior . 

Nature, I thought, perform’d too mean a part. 

Forming her movements to the rules of art ; 

And, vex’d, I found that the mufician’s hand 
Had o’er the dancer's mind too great command. Prior. 
Da'n cingmaster. n.f [dance and majler.] One who teaches 
the art of dancing 

The apes were taught their ape’s tricks by a dancingmafler. 

L'Ejlrange. 

The legs of a dancingmafler , and the fingers of a muftcian, 
fall, as it were, naturally, without thought or pains, into re- 
gular and admirable motions. E r cre on ZJnderJl anding , feft. 4* 
Da'ncingschool. n.J. [ dancing and JchooL] I he fchool 
where the art of dancing is taught. 

They bid us to the Englilh dancingfchools , 

And teach lavolta’s high, and fwift couranto s ; 

Saving our grace is only in our heels. Shakejp. IAcnry V. 
A certain Egyptian king endowed a dancingfchool for the 
inftitution of apes of quality. ^ E EJlrange. 

Dandeli'on. n.f [dent de lion, french.] The name ol a 

plant. 

It agrees in all refpe&s with the hawkweed, but only in 
its havino- a (ingle naked ftalk, with one flower upon the 
top. Miaei . 

For cow flip. s fvveet, let dandelions fpread ; ^ ^ 

For Blouzelinda, blithfome maid, is dead ! Gay s Paflorals. 
Da'ndiprat. n.f. [ dandin , French.] A little fellow; an 
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urchin: a word ufed fometimes in fondnefs, fometimes in 
contempt. 

To DA'N DEE. v. a. [ datidelen , Dutch.] 

1. To (hake a child on the knee, or in the hands, to pleafe and 
quiet him. 

Then (hall ye fuck, and (hall be born upon her Tides, and 
b t dandled upon her knees. If l xv p 

Thy little brethren, which, like fairy fprights, 

Oft fkip into our chamber thofe fweet nights. 

And, kifs’d and dandl'd on thy father's knee. 

Were brib’d next day to tell what they did fee. D ntte. 
Courts are but ftipeificial Ichools to dandle fools. Woiion. 
Sporting the lion ramp’d, and in his paw 
Dandled the kid. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. iv. /. 344. 

Motion occaiions fleep, as we find by the common ufe of 
rocking fro ward children in cradles, or dandling them in their 
nurfes arms Temple. 

2. To fondle; to treat like a child. 

Their child (hall be advanc’d, 

And be received for the emp’ror’s heir ; 

And let the emperor dandle him for his own. SI. Tit. Andr. 
They have put me in a lilk gown, and a gaudy fool's cap; 
and I am afhamed to be dandled thus, and cannot look in the 
glafs without blufhing, to fee myfelf turned into fuch a little 
pretty mailer. Addifon's Guardian, N v . 113. 

3. To delay; to procraftinate ; to protradt by trifles. 

Captains do fo dandle their doings, and dally in the fervice 
to them committed, as if they would not have the enemy 
lubdued. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Da' ndler. n. f. [from dandle.] He that dandies or fondles 
children. 

Da'ndruff. n.f [often written dendriff, from -can, the itch, 
and brop, fordid, filthy.] Scabs in the head; feurf at the 
roots of the hair. 

Da'newort. n.f A fpecies of elder; called alfo dwarf-elder, 
or walhvort. 

DA'NGER. n.f. [ danger , Fr. of uncertain derivation. Skinner 
derives it from damnum. Menage from anga> ia, Minfhew from 
death, to which Junius feems inclined.] Rifque; 
hazard; peril. 

They that fail on the fea, tell of the danger. Ecclus. xliii. 24. 
Our craft is in danger to be fet at nought. Adis, x. 27. 

I dare pawn down my life for him, that he hath writ this 
to feel my affe&ion to your honour, and to no other pretence 
of danger. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

More danger now from man alone we find. 

Than from the rocks, the billows, and the wind. Waller. 
To Da'nger. v. a. [from the noun.] To put in hazard; to 
endanger. 

Pompey’s fon (lands up 
For the main -foldier ; whofe quality going on, 

The Tides o’ th’ world may danger. ShakeJ. Ant and Cleopat. 
Da'ngerless. adj. [from danger.] Without hazard; with- 
out rifque; exempt from danger. 

He (hewed no lefs magnanimity in dangerlef defpifing, than 
others in dangerous aftebting the multiplying of kingdoms. Sid. 
Da'ngerous. adj. [from danger.] Hazardous; perilloils; full 
of danger. 

A man of an ill tongue is dangerous in his city. Ecclus. ix. 
All men counfel me to take away thy life, likely to bring 
forth nothing but dangerous and wicked effebls. Sidney, b. ii. 
Already we have conquer’d half the war, 

And the lefs dangerous part is left behind. Dryd. Ann. Miiab. 
Da'ngerou sly. adv. [from dangerous.] Hazardoufly ; peril- 
loufly; with danger. 

But for your fon, believe it, oh, believe it, 

Mo(l dangroufy you have with him prevail d, 

If not mod mortal to him. Shakcfpeare s Coriolanus. 

A fort of naughty perfons 
Have praclis’d danger oujly againft your (late. 

Dealing with witches and with conjurers. Shak. Hen. VI. 
It is juft with God to permit thofe, which think they flan 
fo furely, to fall mod danger oufy. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Plutarch fays Telefilla, a noble lady, being dadgeroufty lick, 
was by the oracle advifed to apply her mind to the mufe an 
poetry. < Peacham on Poetry. 

If it were fo ; which but to think were pride, 

My conftant love would dangeroufiy be tried. Fry en. 
Da'ngeroUsness. n.f [from dangerous.] Danger; nazar , 

peril. r r 

Khali not need to mind you of judging of the dangenujnej 
of difeafes, by the noblc-nefs of that part aftebted. . 

To DA'NGLE. v.n. [from hang, according to Skinner-, as 
hang, hangle dangle.] To hang loofe and quivering. 

Go, bind thou up yond dangling apricocks. Shak. • 
He’d rather on a gibbet dangle, ... 

Thaji mifs his dear delight to wrangle. Huclibras, p. • 
Codrus had but one leg ; fo (hort to boot. 

That his (hort wife’s (hort legs hung dangling out. Vryde . 

With dangling hands he ftrokes th’ imperial robe, 

And w'ith a cuckold’s air commands the globe. mt 


But 




But have you not with thought beheld 
The fword hang dangling o’er the (hield. Prior. 

2, To hang upon any one; to be an humble, ufelefs, haimlefs 
follower. 

The prefbyterians, and other fanaticks that dangle after 
them, are well inclined to pull down the prefent eftablifti* 

mem. , Swi ft ■ 

Da'ngler. n f [from dangle.] A man that hangs about wo- 
men only to wafte time. 

A dangler is of neither fex. Ra'ph's Mifcel. 

DANK, adj [from tuncken. Germ. Skinner . ] Damp; humid; 
moill; wet. 

He her the maiden (leeping found. 

On the dank and dirty ground. Shakef Midj Fight's Dream. 
Yet oft they quit 

The dmk, and, riling on ftiff pinions, tour 
The mid aereal sky. Mi. ton's Paradife Loft , b. vii. 1. 44°* 
Through each thicket, dank or dry, 

Like a black mid, low creeping, he held on 

His midnight fearch. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. ix. /. 179. 

Lawrence, of virtuous father, virtuous fon. 

Now that the fields are dank, and ways are mire. 

Where fhall we fometimes meet, and by the fire 

Help wafte a lullcn day ? Milton's Paradife Regained. 

By the rufhy-fringed bank, 

Where grows the willow and the ofier dunk. 

My Aiding chariot (lays. Milton. 

Me, in my vow’d 

Piblure, the facred wall declares t’ have hung 
My dank and dropping weeds 

, To the ftern god of fea. Milton. 

To wa(h the Heins of beads and fowls herewith, would 
keep them from growing dank in moift weather. Greiv. 

Da'n kish. adj. borne what dank. 

T hey bound me, bore me thence, 

And in a dark and dankifh vault at home, 

T here left me. Shakefpeare's Comedy of Errours. 

To Dap. v. n. [corrupted from dip.] To let fall gently into 
the water : a word, I believe, only ufed by anglers. 

I have taught him how to catch a chub, by dapping with a 
grafshopper. Walton's Angler. 

Dapa'tical. adj. [from dapaticus , Latin.] Sumptuous in 
cheer. Bailey. 

DA'PPER. adj. [ dapper , Dutch.] Little and ablive; lively 
without bulk. It is ufually fpoken in contempt. 

And on the tawny fands and (helves. 

Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. Milton. 

A pert dapper fpark of a magpye, fancied the birds would 
never be governed ’till himfelf (hould fit at the helm. L'EJlr. 
Da 'pperling. n.f [from dapper.] A dwarf; a dandi- 
prat. Ainfworth. 

DA'PPLE. adj. [from apple ; as pommeFe.] Marked with 

various colours ; variegated ; (Ireaked ; imbricated : it is ufed 
chiefly of animals. 

, My country neighbours do not find it impoftible to think 
of a lame horfe, 'till they have run over all beings that are, 
and then pitch on dapple. Locke. 

To Da'pple. v. a. [from the adjeblive.J Toftreak; to vary; 
to diverfify with colours. 

Certes, faid (lie, I wot not how he bight ; 

But under him a grey deed did he weild, 

W hofe Tides with dappled circles were endight. Fairy Jpueen. 

T he gentle day 

Dapples the drowfy eaft with fpots of grey. Shakefpeare. 
Horfes that are dappled, turn white ; and old fquirrels turn 
gnfly- Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N°. 85. 

The lark begins his flight, 

From his watch-tower in the (kies, 

’Till the dappled dawn doth rife. Milton . 

I chofe 

The dappl'd pink, and blu(hing rofe, 

To deck my charming Cloe’s hair. Prior. 

The gods, to curfe Pamela with her pray’rs. 

Gave the gilt coach and dappled Flanders mares. Pope. 

Dart \ n, f' ^ ^ ounc ^ * n the Severn. Bailey. 

I o DARE. v.n. pret. I durft ; part. I have dared, [beajipan, 
Saxon ; derren, Dutch ] To have courage for any purpofe; 
not to be afraid ; to adventure; to be adventurous. 

I fay tis copper. Dar'Jl thou be as good as thy word now? 
— Why, Hal, thou know’ft, as thou art but a man, I d.re ; 
but as thou art a prince, I fear thee. Shakef Henry IV. p. i. 
I dare do all that may become a man ; 

Who dares do more, is none. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

They are both hanged ; and fo would this be, if he durft 
(leal any thing advent’roufly. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Neither of them was of that temper as to dare any dan- 
gerous fabl / Haywood. 

1 he father bore it with undaunted foul. 

Like one who durjl his deftiny controul. Dnden. 

Deliberate and well-weighed courage knows both to be 
cautious and to dare, as occafion offers. Dryden. 


We dare not build much upon fuch a notion or doblrine, 
Till it be very fully examined. Watts's Improv. op the Mind, 
To Dare. v. a. To challenge; to defy. 

I never in mv life 

Did hear challenge urg’d more modeftly, 

Unlefs a brother (hould a brother dare 
To gentle exercife and proof of arms. Shakcfp. Henry I V . 
Here (lie (lands : 

Ta<e but poffeffion of her with a touch ; 

I dare thee but to breathe upon my love. Shakcfpeare . 

He had many days, in this proud manner, come half leas 
over; and fometimes pafting further, came and lay at the 
mouth of the harbour, and, as it were, daring them to fight. 

Kuolles’-s Hijlory of the 7 urk's. 
Mafters of the arts of policy thought that they might even 
defy and dare providence to the face. South. 

All cold, but in her bread, I willdefpife; 

And dare all heat but that in Celia’s eyes. Rofc inmon. 

Time ! I dare thee to difeover 
Such a youth, and fuch a lover. Dryden. 

Prefumptuous wretch ! with mortal art to dare 
Immortal power, and brave the thunderer. Granville. 
To Dare Larks. To catch them by means of a looking-glafs, 
which keeps them in amaze ’till caught ; to amaze. 

Shrimps are clipped up in (hallow water with little round 
nets, not much unlike that which is ufed for daring larks. Careu>. 

As larks lie dar'd to (hun the hobby’s flight. Dryden. 
Dare. n.J. [from the verb.] Defiance; challenge. 

Sextus Pompei us 

Hath given the dare to Ccefar, £nd commands 
The empire of the fea. Shakejp. Anthony and Clejatra . 
Da'ketul. adj. [dare and full ] Full of defiance. 

We might have met them da eful , beard to beard. 

And beat them backward home. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
Daring, adj. [from dare. ] Bold; adventurous; fearlefs ; 
courageous ; intrepid ; brave ; (lout. 

T v e lad Georgick has indeed many metaphors, but not 
fo daring as this; for human thoughts and pallions maybe 
more naturally aferibed to a bee than to an inanimate plant. 

Addifon's Efjciys on the Georgicks. 
The fong too daring, and the theme too great. Prior . 

Grieve not, O daring prince ! that noble heart. Pope. 

Da'ringly. adv. [from daring.] Boldly; courageoufly ; 
fearlefsly ; impudently ; outragecufly. 

Some of the great principles of religion are every day 
openly and daringly attacked from the prefs. Attcrbury. 

Your brother, fir’d with fuccefs, 

T 00 daringly upon the foe did prefs- Halifax • 

Da'ringness. n.f [from daring.] Boldnels. 

DARK. adj. [beopc, Saxon.] 

1. Not light ; without light. 

Fleance, hi fon, who keeps him company. 

Mud embrace the fate of that dark hour. Shakef. Macbeth. 

While we converfe with her, we mark 
No want of day, nor think it dark. Waller . 

2. Not of a (howy or vivid colour. 

If the plague be fomewhat dark, and the plague fpread not 
in the (kin, the pried (hall pronounce him clean, r Lev. xiii. 6. 

In Mufcovy itfelf the generality of the people are more 
inclined to have dark coloured hair than flaxen. Boyle • 

3. Blind; without the enjoyment of light. 

1 hou wretched daughter of a dark old man. 

Conduct my weary Heps. Dryd. and Lee's Oedipus. 

4. Opake; not tranfparent. 

5. Obfcure; not perfpicuous. 

What may feem dark at the firft, will afterwards be found 

more P Iain - Hooker, b. i. feSf. 1 . 

Mean time we (hall exprefs our darker purpofe. Shakejp . 

6 . Not enlightened by knowledge ; ignorant. 

The age, wherein he liv’d, was dark ; but he 
Could not want fight, who taught the world to fee. Denh • 

7. Gloomy ; not chearful. 

All men of dark tempers, according to their decree of 
melancholy or enthufiafm, may find convents fitted to their 

humouis. Acldifon on Italy , 

Dark, n.f 

1. Darknefs ; obfeurity ; want of light. 

Come, thick night, 

And pall thee in the dunned fmoke of hell. 

That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes; 

Nor heav’n peep through the blanket of the dark. 

To ciy hold, hold ! ShakeJ'peare's Macbeth. 

Cloud and ever-durin^ dark 
Surrounds me ! from the chearful ways of men 

Wh° ff ' Paradi f e LoJ 1 . !>■ iii- 1 - 45. 

Whereas (eecng requires light, and a free medium, and a 

right line to the objca s , we can hear in the dark immured, 

and b y curve lines. Holder’s Elements of Steed. 

All he fays of himfelf is, that he is an oblcure perfon ; one, 

I luppofe he means, that is in the dark, and thinks it proper 
to continue fo. jf , ^ 

Attcrbury. 

3* Want 
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3. Want of knowledge. 

’Till we ourfelves perceive by our own underhand irtgjs* 
we are as much in the dark, and as void of knowledge, as 
before. _ LoC ke. 

To Dark. v. a. [from the noun.] To darken; to obfcure ; 
obfolete. 

Fair when her bread, like a rich laden bark 
With precious merchandize, (he forth doth lay : 

Pair when that cloud of pride, which oft doth dark 
Her goodly light, with fmiles die drives away. Spenfer. 
To Da'rken. v . a. [from dark. J 

1. Io make dark; to deprive of light. 

Elack with furrounding forefts then it flood. 

That hung above, and darken'd all the flood. Addifon. 

Whether the darken'd room to mufe invite. 

Or whiten’d wall provoke the Ikew’r to write. Pope. 

2. To cloud; to perplex. 

Such was his wifdom, that his confidence did feldom darken 
his forefight, efpecially in things near hand. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

3. To foul; to fully. 

The luffs and paflions of men do fully and darken their 
minds, even by a natural influence. Tillotfon , Serm. 4. 

To Darken, v.n. To grow dark. 

Da'rkling. [a participle, as it feems, from darkle , which 
yet I have never found.] Being in the dark; being without 
light : a word merely poetical. 

O, wilt thou darkling leave me ? do not fo. Sbakefpeare. 

Darkling Hands 

The varying fhore o’ th’ world. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra . 

The wakeful bird 

Sings darkling , and, in fhadieft covert hid. 

Tunes her nodfurnal note. Miltons Paradfe Lojl , b. iii. 

Darkling they mourn their fate, whom Circe’s pow’r, 
With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 
Had alter'd, and in brutal fhapes confin’d. Dryden's riEn. 
Da'rkly. adv. [from dark.] In a fituation void of light ; 
obfeurely ; blindly. 

For well you know, and can record alone, 

What fame to future times conveys but darkly down. Dryd. 
Da'rkness. 7 j. f. [from dark.] 

1. Abfence of light. 

Darknefs was upon the face of the deep. Gen. i. 2. 

I go whence I fhall not return, even to the land ©f darknefs 
and the fhadow of death. Job, x. 20. 

2. Opakenefs. 

3. Obfcurity. 

4. Infernal gloom ; wickednefs. 

The inftruments of darknefs tell us truths ; 

Win us with honeft trifles, to betray us 
In deepeft confequence. Sbakefpeare* s Macbeth. 

All the light truth has, or can have, is from the clearnefs 
and validity of thofe proofs upon which it is received: to talk 
of any other light in the underftanding, is to put ourfelves in 
the dark, or in the power of the prince of darknefs. Locke. 

5. The empire of Satan, or the devil. 

Who hath delivered us from the power of darknefs , and 
tranflated us into the kingdom of his dear fon. Colojf. i. 1 3. 
Da'rksome. adj. [from dark.] Gloomy; obfcure; not well 
enlightened ; not luminous. 

He brought him through a darkfome narrow pafs, 

To a broad gate, all built of beaten gold. Fairy S^ueen, l. ii. 

And her fair eyes, like ftars that dimmed were 
With darkfome cloud, now {hew their goodly beams. Spenfer. 
You muft not look to have an image, or the like, in any 
tiling that is lightfome ; for even a face in iron, red-hot, will 
not be feen, the light confounding the fmall differences of 
lightfome and darkfome which {hew the figure. Bacon's N. Hijl. 
A darkfome cloud of locufts, fwarming down, 

Muft eat, and on the ground leave nothing green. Milton . 

He here with us to be, 

Forfook the courts of everlafting day. 

And chofe with us a darkfome houfe of mortal clay. Milton. 

Miftaken blefling, which old age they call, 

’Tis a long, nafty, darkfome hofpital. Dryden's Juvenal. 

The darkfome pines that o’er yon’ rocks reclin’d. 

Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind. Pope. 

Da'rling. adj. [beoplins, Sax.] Favourite; dear; beloved; 
regarded with great kindhefs and tendernefs. 

"’Tis not for a generous prince to countenance oppreflion 
and injuftice, even in his moft darling favourites. L Ef range. 

Have a care left fome beloved notion, or fome darling 
fcience, too far prevail over your mind, kb alts s Improvement. 
Da'rling. n. f A favourite ; one much beloved. 

Young Ferdinand they fuppofe is drown’d, 

And his and my lov’d darling. Sbakefpeare s Tempef. 

In Thames, the ocean’s darlings England’s pride, 

The pleafing emblem of his reign does glide. Halifax. 
She immediately became the darling of the princefs Sophia. 

Addifon' s Freeholder , N°. 2 r . 
To Darn. v. a. [of uncertain original.] 1 o mend holes by 
imitating the texture of the ftuft. 

Will fhe thy linen walh, or hofen darn ? Gay. 


DAS 


He fpent every day ten hours in his cleft , in darning hi* 
{lockings, which he performed to admiration. 

Da'rneL. n. f A weed growing in the fields. See Grass 

He was met ev’n now 

Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 

With hardocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo flowers 
Darnel , and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our fuftaining com. Sbakefpeare' s Kin ? T Pny 

Want ye corn for bread ? 

’Twas full of darnel ; do you like the tafte? Sbak. H.V I 
No fruitful crop the fickly fields return ; 

But oats and darnel choak the rifingcorn. Dryd. Paflorals 
To Da'rrain. v. a. [This word is by Junius referred to dare • 
it feems to me more probably deducible from arranger la 
battaille. ] 

1. To prepare for battle; to range troops for battle. 

The town- boys parted in twain, the one fide calling them- 
felves Pompeians, the other Caefarians ; and then darraining 
a kind of battle, but without arms, the Csefarians got the 
over-hand. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

Comes Warwick, backing of the duke of York : 
Darrain your battle ; for they are at hand. Sbak. Hen. VI. 

2. To apply to the fight. 

Therewith they ’gan to hurlen greedily. 

Redoubted battle ready to darraine. Fairy Dueen, b. ii. 
DART. n. f. [ dard , French.] 

I. A miflile weapon thrown by the hand; a fmall lance. 

Here one is wounded or {lain with a piece of a rock or 
flint; there another with a dart, arrow, or lance. Peacbam . 
O’erwhelm’d with darts , which from afar they Bing, 
The weapons round his hollow temples ring. Dryden's 1 En . 

1 . [In poetry.] Any miflile weapon. 

To Dart. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To throw offenfively. 

He whets his tufks, and turns, and dares the war ; . 
Th’ invaders dart their jaV’lins from afar. Dryden's /En . 

Pan came, and afk’d what magick caus’d my fmart; 

Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart Pope. 

2. To throw ; to emit ; as the fun darts his beams on the earth. 
To Dart. v. n. To fly as a dart; to let fly with hoftile in- 
tention. 

Now, darting Parthia, art thou ftruck. Sb. Ant. andC : eop. 
To DASH. v a. [The etymology of this word, in any of its 
fenfes, is very doubtful.] 

1. To throw any thing fuddenly againft fomething. 

If you daf) a ftone againft a ftone in the bottom of the 
water, it maketh a found. Bacon's Natural Hfory , N . 792. 

A man that cuts himfelf, and tears his own fiefli, and 
dajhes his head againft the ftones, does not a£fc fo unreafonably 
as he. Tillotfon , Serm. 1. 

2. To break by collifion. 

They that ftand high, have many blafts to {hake them; 
And, if they fall, they dajh themfelves to pieces. Sbakejp. 

David’s throne {hall be like a tree. 

Spreading and overfliad’wing all the earth ; 

Or as a ftone, that {hall to pieces daf) 

All monarchies befides throughout the world. Milt. P.Rcg . 

3. To throw water in flafhes. 

Daf ring water on them may prove the beft remedy. Mortim. 

4. To befpatter; to befprinkle. 

This tempeft, 

Dajhing the garment of this peace, aboded 

The fudden breach on’t. Sbakefpeare' s Httiry \ III. 

5. To agitate any liquid, fo as to make the furface fly oft. 

At once the bruftiing oars and brazen prow 
Daf) up the Tandy waves, and ope the depths below. Dryd. 

6. To mingle; to change by fome fmall admixture. 

Plight Whacum, bred to daf) and draw. 

Not wine, but more unwholfome law. Huclibras , p. ii. c.3* 
I take care to daf) the charadler with iuch particular cir- 
cumftances as may prevent ill-natured applications. Addifon . 

Several revealed truths are dafied and adulterated with a 
mixture of fables and human inventions. Spectator , N°. 5 “°* 

7. To form or print in hafte, carelefsly. 

Never was dafrid out, at one lucky -hit, 

A fool, fo juft a copy of a wit. Pope's Dunciad , b. ii. i> 43 * 

8. To obliterate; to blot; to crofs out. 

To dajh over this with a line, will deface the whole copy 
extremely, and to a degree that, I fear, may difpleafe yo\i.Pop g g 

9. To confound; to make afhamed fuddenly; to iurprife wit 
fhame or fear. 


His tongue 

Dropp’d manna, and could make the worfe appear 
The better reafon, to perplex and daf) ^ •• 1 m 1 

Matured counfels. Milton's Paradife Lof , b. ii- *• 
Yearly enjoin’d, fome fay, to undergo 
This annual, humbling certain number’d days. 

To daf) their pride and joy for man feduc d. Milt. Pit. °J • 
An unknown hand ftiil check’d my forward joy , 

Daf rid me with blufties. Dryd. and Lee sf l P '• 

To dajh this cavil, read but the practice ot Chrifuanj^ 

perors ’ Nothing 
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Nothin', iatbed the confidence of the mule like the i>ray'Qg 

tt» ~r — - 1 "" - sr is 

gencjjogy. «*** <:r‘ iC ~j'r;z m 

Still dafrid with blulhes for her fl.ghted love. Add Uv Met 
After they had fufficiently blafted him in his per fon A cap 
city, they found it an eafy work to dajh and or^w ^ 

hli ’ Some' ilronger pow’r eludes our fickly will ; 

Dajhes our riling hope wich certain u . 

Daf) the proud gamefter in his gilded car ; 

Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a ftar. p 

To Dash. v. n. 

*' Jf rteTlTeTbe fuddenly flopt in its motion, the liquor con- 
tinues its motion, and dajhes over the fides ot the veflel. Cheym. 

2 To fly in flafhes with a loud noife. 

On each hand the gufhing waters play, rhom r on 

And down the rough cafcade, while dajhing , fa.l. Th j 
% To rufh through water fo as to make jt fly* 

Doe^, though without knowing how or why, 

Spurr’d* boldly on, and dajh'i through thick and thin. 

Through fenfe and nonfenfe, never out or in. Dry den. 

A Dash, n.f [from the verb.} 
t. Collifion. 

By the touch ethereal rom d, 

The daf) of clouds, or irritating war. 

Of fighting winds, while all is calm below 
They furious fpring. Tbonfori s Summer , /. HCO. 

2 Infufion ; fomething mingled in a fmall proportion. 

There is nothing which one regards fo much, with an eye 
of mirth and pity, as innocence, when it has in it a daf) ot 
folly Ad&fints Spectator, N°. 247* 

3. A 'mark in writing; a line > to note a paufc, or 

He is afraid of letters and chara&ers, ot notes and dajhes , 
which, fet together, dofignify nothing. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

In modern wit all printed trafti is 
Set off with num’rous breaks and dajhes. bwijt. 

4. Stroke; blow. 

Stand back, you lords, and give us leave awhile. 

She takes upon her bravely at firft daf). bbatefp. H. V. 

Dash. adv. An expTeflion of the found of water daihed. 

Hark, hark, the waters fall ; 

And, with a murmuring found, 

Daf), daf. j, upon the ground, . 

To gentle flumbers call. Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
DA'STARD. ;7./ t abappi 5 a, Saxon.] A coward ; apoltron; 

A man infamous for fear. 

The cruelty and envy of the people, 

Permitted by our dafard nobles. 

And fufter’d me by th’ voice of flaves to be 
Whoop’d out of Rome. Sbakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

Who now my matchlefs valour dare oppofe ? 

How long will Dares wait his dafard foes. Drydens An. 

Dajlard and drunkard, mean and infolent; 

Tongue- valiant hero, vauntcr of thy might. 

In threats the foremoft, but the laft in fight. Dryden. 

Such bus-bear thoughts, once got into the minds of chil- 
dren, make them dafards , and afraid of the ftiadow of dark- 
nefs ever after. Locke oh Education , Jeci. 138. 

Curfe on their dafard fouls, they ftand aftonifh’d. Aeldif. 
ToDa'stard. v. a. To terrify; to intimidate; to defert 
with cowardice; to difpirit. 

I’m weary of this flefh which holds 11s here, 

And dafards manly foul with hope and fear. Dryd. Jnd. Emp. 
To Da'stardise v, a. [from dajlard.] To intimidate; to 
dejedf with cowardice ; to difpirit; todeprefs; to terrify ; to 
make an habitual coward. 

He had fuch things to urge againft our marriage, 

As, now declar’d, would blunt my fword in battle, 

And dajlardif rny courage. Dryden's Don Sebafian. 

Da'stardly. adj. [from dafard.] Cowardly; mean; ti- 
morous. 

This way of brawl and clamour is fo arrant a mark of a 
dafardly wretch, that he does as good as call himfelf fo that 
ules it. L'Ef range. 

Da'stardy. 71. f. [from dafard.] Cowardlinefs ; timorouf- 
nefs. 

Da'tary. n.f. [from date.] An officer of the Chancery of 
Rome, through whofe hands moft benefices pafs. DiR. 

DATE, n.f [ clatte , Fr. from datum, Latin.] 

1. The time at which a letter is written, marked at the end or 
the beginning. 

2. The time at which any event happened. 

3. The time ftipulated when any thing (hall be done. 

His days and times are paft, 

And my reliance on his fradted dates 
Has fmit my credit. S''akefpcare' s Timon. 

My father’s promife ties me not to time ; 

And bonds, without a date, they fay are void. Dryden. 

4. End ; conclufion. 
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What time would fpare, from ftcel receives it. l!aU ' pg p-.. 
And monuments, like men, fubnnt to fat . 


e Duration ; continuance. r . » 

^ Could the declining of this fate, O frien ; 


Denham . 


Our date to immortality extend t 

Then raife. 

From the conflagrant mafs, purg’d, and re in , 

New heav’ns, new earth, ages ot LoJI . 

Founded in nghteoufnefs. ELilto j 

, re 1 /... i Thp fruit of the date-tree. 

6 - f^'Lt^theTLys, and fetch mote fpices nurte 

They call for dat s and quinces in the pafiiy. gw JP- 

T) VI E TREE ' n f. See Palm, of which it is a fpecies. 

?o Date, v [from the noun.J To note with the tune at 

which anv thing is written or done. , . , 

’lis all one. In refpefl of eternal duration yet behind, whe- 
ther we beNn the world fomany millions of ages ago, or ..a* 
from the late arm of about fix thoufand years, bent e, s Sa urns. 

To all their dated backs he turns you round , 

Thefe Aldus printed, thofe Du Sued has bound. I ope A f* 
Da'teless. adj. [from date.] Without any fixed term. 

The fly-flow hours fhall not determinate ? 

The datelfs limit of thy dear exile. Sbakefpeare s K u . 

rt 3 m 1 °r .1. «* ■"» %"*'• *• 

perfon to whom any thing is given. 

2 fin law] Thofe are term’d dative executors who are .p 
■pLted ih by the judge’s decree j -dm^wrthus 
here in England. -n 9 u 

To DAUB. v. a. [ dabben , Dutch; dauber, French. 

1 . To fmear with fomething adhefive. - , 

She took for him an ark of bulrufhes, and daubed it With 

flime and with pitch. hxod ' u * S' 

2. To paint courfely. . r 

Hafty daubing will but fpoil the pi£ure,^ and make it fo un- 
natural as muft want falfe light to fet it off. Gtw Orph. Dedic. 

They fnatched out of his hands a lame imperfect piece, 
rudely daubed over with too little reflection, and too muc 
hafte! ' . Dryden's D frefnoy. 

If a picture is daubed with many bright and glaring colours, 
the vulgar admire it as an excellent piece. Pk altss Logick. 

3. To cover with fomething fpecious or ftrong, fomething that 

difguifes what it lies upon. 

So fmooth he daub'd his vice with fhew of virtue. 

He liv’d from all attainder of fufpeCt. Sbakefpeare s R. III. 

4. To lay on any thing gaudily or often tatioufly 
Since princes will have fuch things, it is better they fhould. 

be graced with elegancy than dau .ed with coft. Bacon s Ef 'ays. 
Let him be daub'd with lace, live high, and whore ; 
Sometimes be loufy, but be never poor. Drydens Juvenal. 

5. To flatter grofsly. 

Let every one, therefore, attend the fentence of his con- 
fcience ; for, he may be fure, it will not daub nor flatter. South , 
To Daub. v. n. To play the hypocrite. 

I cannot daub it further ; 

And yet I muft. Sbakefpeare s King Lear. 

A Da'uber. n.f [from daub.] A coarfe low painter. 

What they call’d his picture, had been drawn at length by 
the daubers of almoft all nations, and ftiil unlike him. Dr -den. 

Parts of different fpecies jumbled together, according to the 
mad imagination of the dauber , to caule laughter. Dryden. 

A fign-poft dauber would difdain to paint 
The one-ey’d hero on his elephant. Dryden's Juven. Sat . 

The treacherous tapfter, 1 homas. 

Hangs a new angel two doors from us. 

As fine as daubers hands can make it. Swift. 

Da'ubry. n.f [from daub.] An old word for any thing 
artful. 

She works by charms, by fpells, and fuch daufrry as this is 
beyond our element. Shakejpeare' s Merry Wives of JVindfor. 

Da'uby. adj. [from daub.] Vifcous; glutinous; adhefive. 
Not in vain th’ induftrious kind. 

With dauby wax and flow’rs the chinks have lin’d. Dryden. 

Some the gall’d ropes with dauby marling bind. 

Or fear-cloth marts with ftrong tarpawling coats. Dryden. 
Daughter, n.f. [dauhtar, Gothick ; bolvreji, Saxon; dotter, 
Runick; dohter ,. German ; dochter, Dutch.] 

1. The female offspring of a man or woman. 

Your wives, your daughters. 

Your matrons, and your maids, could not fillup 
The ciftern of my luft. Sbakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

Now Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 

With rofy luftre purpled o’er the lawn. Pope's Horn. Ochffey , 
A daughter in law, or fon’s wife. 

3. A woman. 

Jacob went out to fee the daughters of the land. GWnxxxiv. 

4. [In poetry.] Any defeendent. 

5. The penitent of a confeffor. 

Are you at leifure, holy father, now ; 

Or fhall I come to you at evening mafs ? 

My leilure ferves me, penfive daughter , now. Shakefp . 
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DAY 

To DAUNT, v. a. [ domter , French, domitarc , Latin ] To 
difcourage ; to fright ; to intimidate. J 

A ^ r n aX, n Wh ° fe i name in arms throu g h Europe rings, 
And fills all mouths with envy or with praife. 

And all her jealous monarchs with amaze. 

And rumours loud, which daunt remoteft kings. Milton. 
Where the rude ax, with heaved ftroke, 

W as never heard the nymphs to damn, 

Ur fright them from their hallow’d haunt. Milton 

,KmT| Pr n ,C, n C - eSifoWanddifcoura g e us ’ when othe « raife 
us to a bulk aflurance. GlatwilU’s Scepf c. 24. 

difcouraged ^ XOmdaunt A Feal!e L; not dejedtcd ; not 

Grow great by your example, and put on 
l he daunt left fpirit of refolution. Shahfpeare’ s King John. 

ltauntlifi he rofe, and to the fight return’d : 
v\ ith ihame his glowing cheeks, 'his eyes with furyburn’d. 

U . Dryderis Virgil's Mneid. 

Tic, not by wants or woes oppreft. 

Stems the bold torrent with a dauntlejs breaft. Dryden 
The utmoft weight of affiiclion horn minifterial power 
* . dpopulai hatred, were almoft worth bearing, for the o-lory 
of uch a daunt. efs conduct as he has fhewn under it. Pope 
Dau ntl essness [from dauntlefs.] Fearleflhefs. 

.J [fuppofed by Skinner fo named from his note; by 
Jumus to be corrupted from dawl-, the German tu/ 9 and do/, in 

‘ LaVrt,un dialed!, having the fame fignification.l The 
name of a bird. J 

I will wear my heart upon my fleeve, 

1 °u‘7 S 1° , PCCk if ’ . " Shahfpeare’ s Othello. 

death no quench us quite, we have great wrong, 

i hat daws, and trees, and rocks ihould laft fo lone, 

W hen we mull: in an infant pafs to nought. Davits. 

1 he loud daw, his throat difplayin^, draws 

T') AWF Wh( i !c affemb] y of hls fellow daws. Waller. 

v. n. f A cant word among tho workmen for a hollow 

or mcifion ln their fluff. 

Obfcrve if any hollow or dawlts be in the length. Moxon. 

1 o Dawk. v. a. To mark with an incifion. 

Should they apply that fide of the tool the edge lies on, 
the Iwjft coming about of the work would, where a final! ir- 
regularity of lluft Ihould happen, jobb the edge into the fluff, 

T nna w^ it - nr Moxcn’s Meeh. Exer. 

10 JJAWN. n. [fuppofed by the etymologies to have been 
originally to dayen , or advance towards day.] 

1. To grow luminous j to begin to grow light. 

I have been troubled in my fleep this night; 

But dawning day new comfort hath infpir’d. Sbak. Tit. Andr. 
As it began to dawn , towards the firft day of the week, 
came Mary Magdalene to fee the fepulchre. Mat. xxviii. i. 
All night I flept, oblivious of my pain ; 

Aurora dawn'd, and Phoebus fhin’d in vain. Popes Odyffey. 

2. I o glimmer obfeurely. 

A Romanift, from tne very firft dawning of any notions in 
his undemanding, hath this principle conftantly inculcated, 
viz. that he muff believe as the church. Locke. 

3. 1 o begin, yet faintly ; to give fome promifes of luftre or 
eminence. 

While we behold fuch dauntlefs worth appear 
In dawning youth, and fouls fo void of fear. Dryden s Mn. 

I by hand ftrikes out fome free delign. 

When life awakes and downs at every line. Pope. 

Dawn. n. f [from the verb.] 

1 . Fhe time between the firft appearance of light and the fun's 
rile, reckoned from the time that the fun comes within 
•eighteen degrees of the horizon. 

Then on to-morrow’s dawn your care employ, 

To fearch the land, and where the cities lie, 

And what the men ; but give this day to joy. Dryden' s AEn. 

2. Beginning; firB: rife. 

I hefe tender circumftances diftufe a dawn of ferenity over 
the foul. p 0 p e% 

But fuch their guiltlefs paffion was. 

As in the dawn of time inform’d the heart 
Of innocence, and undifiembling truth. Thomfon's Summer. 
DAY. n. f. [baeg, Saxon.] 

1. The time between the rifing and fetting of the fun, called 
the artificial day. 

Why ftand ye here all the day idle ? Mat. xx. 6. 

Of night impatient, we demand the day ; 

The day arrives, then for the night we pray; 

The night and day fucceffive come and go. 

Our lafting pains no interruption know. Blackmore's Creation. 

Or objed! new 

Cafual difcourfe draws on, which intermits 
Our days work. Milton's P aradife Lojl, b. ix. /. 224. 

2. T. he time from noon to noon, called the natural day. 

How many hours bring about the day? 

How many days will finifh up the year? Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

3. Light ; funfhine. 

Let us walk honeftly, as in the day ; not in rioting and 
drunkennefs. R om , xiii. 13. 

1 he W eft yet glimmers with fome ftreaks of day : 


day - 1 1 I 

Now fpurs the lated traveller apace 
I o gain the timely inn. 0/ , r 

MTTm fields did llimble lightning pfvf 1 AU “' 

Winch offer d us by fits, and fnateh’d tlie 1 ) . 

Of t I , W m f 3 n the fl,ri " and "=nder cry' 

Of well-pleas d ghofts, Which in the ftorm did ^V , 

. Yet are we able only to furvey ^ 0 ^ 

Dawnings of beams, and promifes of das 
4 - Any time fpeeified and dillinguifhed from other f ; m „ P "°' 
the time. In this fenfe it is “generaily pTural “ ‘““ 5 *"* 
After him re.gned Gutheline his heir, 

1 hejuftet, man, and trueft, in his da vs p- 
I think, in thefe days, one honeft man 
quaint another who are his friends. " ° b lged t0 * 
We have, at this time of dal better P °f‘ 

means of information than they had III Dkt Certail 
5 . Life: in this fenfe it is coS^,^' 

days broke his word-, that is, in his whole life ‘ “ Ij ‘ 

b. a he c,ay of contefl ; the contort ; the battle 

His name ftruck fear, his conduct won Lhe day ■ 

He came, he faw, he feiz’d the fWolin.r D rev Y. 

T he noble thanes do bravely in the^r f 

1 he day almoft itfelf profefles your’s 
And little is to do. y „ 

Would youth’ advantage of the *** 

7 - An appointed 0,^“^ ‘° Wi '' ^ ^ ? ^ 

Or if my debtors do not keep their day. 

Deny their hands, and then refufe to pat 

murt with patience all the terms attend^ Dryden' s Juvenal 

8. A day appointed for fome commemoration. 1 

The field of Agincourt, 

ou g ht °n the day of Crifpin Crifpianus. Shahefp. Hen. V 

9. From day to day s without certainty or continuant 

at * 1 , C , en tba t merit and fervice doth 

To- D a v Orchis day! % t0 ^ B “ m ' S War vAthS ^' 

1.0-day, if ye Will hear his voice, harden not your hearts. P[. 

I he part is all by death ported. 

And frugal fate, that guards the reft, 

By giving, bids us live to-day. Fenton 

Da yeed. n.f. [day and bed.] A bed ufed for idlenefs and 
luxury in the daytime. 

Calling my officers about me, in my branched velvet oown • 
laving come down from a daybed, where I have left Olivia 
. ecping. Sbakefp care's Twelfth Night. 

Da y book. n.f. [from day and book.] A tradefman’s journal ; 
a book in which all the occurrences of the day are fet down. 

Da ybreak. n.f [day and break.] The dawn; the firft ap- 
pearance of light. r 

I watch d the early glories of her eyes, 

As men for daybreak watch the Eaftcrn fkies. Dryd. In. Emp. 
Dayla'bour. n.f [day and labour.] Labour by the day; 

labour divided into daily talks. 

Doth God exadf daylabour , light deny’d, 

I fondly alk. Miltcris P aradife Regained. 

Did either his legs or his arms fail him ? No ; but daylabour 
was but an hatd and a dry kind of livelihood to a man, that 
could get an eftate with two or three ftrokes of his pen. South. 

Da\ la dourer, n.f [from daylabour.] One that works by 
the day. 1 

In one night, ere glimpfe of morn, 

His lhadowy flail hath threlh’d the corn 
That ten daylabourers could not end. Milton. 

The day labourer, in a country village, has commonly but a 
fmall pittance of courage. " Locke. 

Daylight. ?/.yf [day and light.] The light of the day, as 
oppofed to that of the morn, or a taper. 

By this the drooping daylight ’gan to fade. 

And yield his room to fad fucceeding night. Fairy ^ueen,b. i. 

Nay, then tfiou mock’ft me: thou lhalt buy this dear. 

If ever I thy face by daylight fee. 

Now go thy way. Sbakefp. Midfummer- Night's Dream. 
They by daylight paffing through the midft of the Turks 
fleet, fafely recovered the haven, to the great joy of the be- 
fteged Chriftians. Knollcs's Hijl > y of the Lurks. 

He ftands in daylight, and difdains to hide 
An act, to which by honour he is tv’d. Dryden. 

Vv ill you murder a man in plain da light ? Dryd. Sp. Fryar. 

\ et though rough bears in covert feck defence. 

White foxes ftay, with feeming innocence ; 

That crafty kind with daylight can difpenfe. Dryden. 

If bodies be illuminated by the ordinary prifmatick colours, 
they will appear neither of their own day tight colours, nor of 
the colour of the light caft on them, but of fome middle 
colour between both. Nciutons Gpt. 

Day-li'ly. n.f The fame with Asphodel, which fee. 
Daysman. n.J. [day and man.] An old word for umpire. Ainf. 
Perhaps rather, furety. 

For what art thou. 

That mak’ft thy felf his dayfnan, to prolong 

The vengeance preft ? Fairy $gieen, b. il. cant. 8 . 

Da'ysprjng. 
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Pa'yspring. n.f. [day and faring.] The rife of the day ; tne 
dawn ; the flrft appearance of light. 

So all ere dayjprmgy under confcious night. 

Secret they finifh d, and in order let. Milton's Parad. Loft. 

The breath of heav’n frefh-blowing, pure and lweet. 
With dayfpring born, here leave me to refpire. Milt. Agon. 

Da'ystar. n f [day and far.] The morning ftar. 

I meant to make her fair, and free, and wife. 

Of greateft blood, and yet more good than great ; 

I meant the ayfar ihould not brighter rile, 

Nor lend like influence from his lucent feat. Ben. Johnfon. 

Sunk though he be beneath the watry floor ; 

So finks the dayjlar in the ocean bed, , 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head. Milton. 

Da'yti.ve. n.f [day and time.] The time in which there is 
light, oppofed tonight. 

In the daytime fhe fitteth in a watch-tower, and flieth moft 
by night ; that file mingleth things done with things not done, 
and that flic is a terror to great cities. Bacon, Ejjay 60. 

My ants never brought out their corn but in the night when 
the moon did fhine, and kept it under ground in the day- 
time. Addijon' s Guardian, N° 156. 

Da'ywork. n.f [day and work.] Work impofed by the day; 
day labour. 

True labour in the vineyard of thy lord. 

Ere prime thou haft th’ impofed daywork done. Fairfax. 

To DAZE. v. a. [bpaes, Saxon.] To overpower with light; 
to ftrike with too ftrong luftre ; to hinder the a£f of feeing 
by too much light iuddenly introduced. 

They fmote the gliftering armies as they ftand. 

With quiv’ring beams, which daz'd the wond’ring eye. 

Fairfax, b. i. fan. 73. 

Poor human kind, all daz'd in open day. 

Err after blifs, and blindly mils their way. Dryden. 

Da'zied. adj. [rather dafied. SeeDASY.] Befprinkled with 
daifles. 

Let us 

Find out the prettieft dazied plot we can. 

And make him a grave. Shakcfpeare's Cymbe/ine. 

To Da'zzle. v. a. [See DAZE.] 

J. To overpower with light; to hinder the action of the fight 
by fudden luftre. 

Fears ufe, many times, to be reprefented in fuch an imagi- 
nary fafhion, as they rather dazzle men’s eyes than open 
*E em - Bacon's War with Spain. 

How is it that fome wits are interrupted ; 

That now they dazzled are; now clearly fee ? Davies. 
The places that have either fhining fentiments or manners, 
have no occafion for them : a dazzling expreffion rather da- 
mages them, and ferves only to eclipfe their beauty. Pope. 

2. To ftrike or furprife with fplendour. 

Thofe heavenly fhapes 

Will dazzle now this earthly, with their blaze 
InfufFerably bright. Milton's P aradife Lof , b. ix. /. 1083. 

Ah, friend ! to dazzle let the vain deflgn ; 

To raife the thought, or touch the heart, ° be thine. Pope. 

To Da'zzle. v. n. To be overpowered with light; to lofe 
the power of fight. 

Dazzle mine eyes ? or do I fee three funs ? Shale. HenN\. 

Come, boy, and go with me; thy fight is young. 

And you ftiall read, when mine begins to dazzle. Shahefp. 
An overlight maketh the eyes dazzle, infomuch as perpe- 
tual looking againft the fun would caufe blindnefs. Bacon. 

Look, Dianet, for I dare not truft thefe eyes; 

nr , dance in mifts, and dazzle with furprife. Dryd. Auren. 

DE'ACON. n.f [diaconus, Latin.] 

1. One of the lowed order of the clergy. 

Likewife muft the deacons be grave. 2 77 m. iii. 8. 

The constitutions that the apoftles made concerning dea- 
cons and widows, in thofe primitive times, are very impor- 
tunely urged by the difeiplinarians. Bp. Sanderjon's Judgment. 

2. L ln Scotland.] An overfeer of the poor. 

3. And al fo the mafter of an incorporated company. 

£ aconess. n.J. [from deacon.] A female officer in the an- 
cient church. 

De'acoNry. ) n.f. [from deacon.] The office or dignity of 

De'aconship. 5 a deacon. 7 

adj. [beab. Sax. dood, Dutch.] 

1. Deprived of life; exanimated. 

1 he queen, my lord, is dead: 

■-—She fhould have died hereafter. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

fVrim r i! tG ° L r a man are anotller thin g> when they are alive, 
trom what they are when dead. Hale’s Origin if Mankind. 

She either from her hopelefs lover fled, 

,^ r L Wlth difdainful glances fhot him dead. Drxden 

2. With .f before the caufe of death. V 

This Indian told them, that, miftaking their courfe, the 

9 wTtholVrf ' ept . hlm . felf ’ were dead °f hun S er - Arbuthnot. 
vv ltnout life ; inanimate. 

Axil, all but truth, drops deadToxn from the prefs 
Hike the laft gazette, or the laft addrefs. P 0 p* Dial ii 
hating death ; fenfelefs ; motionlefs. 
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At thy rebuke, O God of Jacob, both the chariot and 
horfe are caft into, a dead Too p. Pf Ixxvi. 6. 

Anointing of the forehead, neck, feet, and backbone, we 
know is ufed for procuring dead fleeps. Bacon's Fat. Hiflory . 

5. Unadtive; motionlefs. 

The tin fold fometimes higher, and fometimes lower, ac- 
cording to the quick vent and abundance, or th 0 dead fale and 
fcarcety. Carcw’s Survey of Cornzvall. 

Nay, there’s a time when ev’n the rolling year 
Seems to ftand ft ill : dead calms are in the ocean, 

When not a breath difturbs the droufy main. Lee' s Oedipus. 
They cannot bear the dead weight of unemployed time 
lying upon their hands, nor the uneaflnefs it is to do nothing 
at all. Locke on Education, feet. 207. 

6. Empty ; vacant. 

This colour, neverthelefs, often carries the mind away ; 
yea, itdeceiveth the fenfe; and it feemeth to the eye a fhorter 
diftance of way, if it be all dead and continued, than if it 
have trees or buildings, or any other marks whereby the eye 
mav divide it. Bacon's C l. of Good and Evil. 

Nought but a blank remains, and a dead void fpace, 

A ftep of life, that promis’d fuch a race. Dryden. 

7. Ufelefs; unprofitable. 

The commodities of the kingdom they took, though they 
lay dead upon their hands for want of vent. Bacon's Hen . VII. 

Perfuade a prince that he is irrefiftible, and he will take 
care not to let fo glorious an attribute lie dead and ufelefs by 
him. Addifon's Whig Examiner. 

8. Dull; gloomy; unemployed. 

Travelling over the mountain Amanus, then covered with 
deep fnow, they came in the dead Winter to Aleppo in 
Syria. Knolles's Hifory of the Turks. 

There is fomething unfpeakably chearful in a fpot of ground 
which is covered with trees, that fmiles amidft all the rigours 
of Winter, and gives us a view of the moft gay feafon in the 
midft of that which is the moft dead and melancholy. Add. Spedt. 

9. Still ; obfeure. 

Their flight was only deferred until they might cover their 
diforders by the dead darknefs of the night. Hayward. 

10. Having no refemblance of life. 

At a fecond fitting, though I alter not the draught, I muft: 
touch the fame features over again, and change the dead co- 
louring of the whole. Dryden' s Fab . Preface. 

11. Obtufe ; dull; not fprightly. Ufed of founds. 

We took a bell of about two inches in diameter at the 
bottom, which was fupported, in the midft of the cavity o£ 
the receiver, by a bent ftick, by reafon of its fpring againft 
the oppofite parts of the infide of the veftel ; in which, when 
it was clofed up, we obferved that the bell feemed to found 
more dead than it did when juft before it founded in the open 

a i f * _ _ Boyle s Spring of the Air. 

12. Dull; frigid; not animated ; not aftc£ting. 

How cold and dead does a prayer appear, that is compofed 
in the moft elegant forms of fpeech, when it is not heightened 
by folemnity of phrafe from the facred writings. Addif Spedi. 

13. Taftelefs; vapid; fpiritlefs ; of liquors. 

14. Uninhabited. 

Somewhat is left under dead walls and dry ditches. Arbuthn \ 

15. Without the natural force or efficacy ; as, a dead fire. 

16. Without the power of vegetation; as, a dead bough. 

17. [In theology.] The ftate of fpiritual death, lying under 
the power of fin. 

You hath he quickened, who were dead in trefpaffies and 

Thn r r, j Ephef'h. 1. 

rh« Dead. n.f. Dead men. 

Jove faw from high, with juft difdain, 

The dead infpir’rt with vital life again. Dryd. Mn. b. vii. 

1 he ancient Romans generally buried their dead near the 
great roads. _ Addifon's Remarks on Italy . 

I hat the ■ dead fliall rife and live again, is beyond the difeo- 
very ot realon, and is purely a matter of faith. Locke 

# The tov/’ring bard had fung in nobler lays. 

How the laft trumpet wakes the lazy dead. Smith . 

Dead, n.f 1 i me in which there is remarkable ftillnefs or 
gloom ; as at midwinter, and midnight. 

After this life, to hope for the favours of mercy then is 
o expect an harveft m the dead of winter. South's Sermons. 

wsAluJZtf n ' Sht ’ ^ themCn a *' d .^,rdogs 

At length, in dead of night, the ghoft appears ' range ' 
Uf her unhappy lord. Dryden’ s Vim 

TO kind AD ' V '”' f fromthenoun -] To lofe force, of whatever 
So iron, as foon as it is out of the fire, deadeth. ftraitways. 

To Dead. j A<?W N °- 774 . 

To De'aden. \ v ' a ' 

i . To deprive of any kind of force or fenfation. 

i hat the found may be extinauifad or daded bv dlf 
charging the pent air, before it cometh to the mou'h of the 
piece a m | to the open air, is not probable. Bacon’s Nut Eft 
> requifite that the tympanum be tenfe, and h/rd 

ftretched. 
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fttctched, otherwife the laxnefs of that membrane will cer- 
tainly dead and damp the found. Holder’s Elements cf Speech. 

T his motion would be quickly deadened by countermotions; 
and we fhould not remember any thing, but ’till the next 
im predion. Glanv. ScefiJ'. c. 6 . 

We will not oppofe any thing to them that is hard 
and ftubborn, but by a foft anfwer deaden their force by 
degrees. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Our dreams are great inftances of that activity which is 
natural to the human foul, and which is not in the power of 
fleep to deaden or abate. Spectator , N’. 487. 

Anodyne, or abaters of pain, are fuch things as relax the 
tenfion of the affcifted nervous fibres, or deftroy the particu- 
lar acrimony which occafions the pain, or what deadens the 
fenfation of the brain by procuring fleep. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. To make vapid, or fpiritlefs. 

The beer and the wine, as well within water as above, 
have not been palled or c leaded at all. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 
De ad-doing, participial adj. [ dead and do .] Deftrudtive $ 

killing ; mifehievous ; having the power to make dead. 

Hold, O dear lord, your dead-doing hand ; 

Then loud he cry’d, I am your humble thrall. Fai. Ffueen. 

They never care how many others 
They kill, without regard of mothers. 

Or wives or children, fo they can 

Make up fome fierce, dead-doing man. Hudibra f , p. i. can. 1 1. 
Dead-lift, n.f [dead and lift.] Hopelefs exigence. 

And have no power at all, nor fhift, 

To help itfelf at a dead-lift. Hudibra s , />. ii. cant. 2. 

De'adly. adj. [ from dead . J 

1 . Deftrudftive ; mortal ; murtherous. 

She that herfelf will fhiver and difbranch 
From her material fap, perforce muft wither. 

And come to deadly ufe. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

She then on Romeo calls, 

As if that name, 

Shot from the deadly level of a gun. 

Did murther her. Shakefpeare’ s Borneo and Juliet. 

Dry mourning will decay more deadly bring. 

As a North wind burns a too forward Spring ; 

Give forrow vent, and let the fluices go. Dryden s Aurengb. 

2. Mortal ; implacable. 

The Numidians, in number infinite, are deadly enemies 
unto the Turks. Knolles’s Hijlcry of the Turks. 

De'adly. adv. 

1. In a manner refembling the dead. 

Like dumb ftatues, 01 unbreathing (tones. 

Star’d each on other, and look’d deadly pale. Skakefp. R. Ill* 
Young Arcite heard, and up he ran with hafte, 

And afk’d him why he look’d fo deadly wan. Dryd. Fables. 

2. Mortally. 

I will break Pharaoh’s arms, and he (hall groan before him 
with the groanings of a deadly wounded man. Ez. xxx. 24. 

3. Implacably; irreconcileably ; deftru&ively. 

4. It is fometimes ufed in a ludicrous fenfe, only to enforce the 
flgnification of a word. 

Mettled fchoolboys fet to cuff, 

Will not confefs that they have done enough, 

Though deadly weary. Orrery. 

John had got an impreflion, that Lewis was fo deadly cun- 
ning a man, that he was afraid to venture himfelf alone with 
hi m . Arbuthnot’ s Hijlory of John Bull. 

De'adness. n.f [from dead. ] 

j. Frigidity; want of warmth; want of ardour; want of af- 
fection. 

His grace removes the defeCt of inclination, by taking of 
our natural deadnefs and difafteCtion towards them. Rogets. 

2. Weaknefs of the vital powers; languour; laintnefs ; inacti- 
vity of the fpirits. 

Your gloomy eyes betray a deadnefs , 

And inward languishing. Dryd. and Lee s Oedipus. 

3. Vapidnefs of liquors ; Iofs of fpirit. o 

Deadnefs or flatnefs in cyder is often occafioned by the too 
free admiflion of air into the veflels. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
De'adnettle. n. J. A weed ; the fame with archangel. 
Dead-reckoning, n.f [a fea-term.] That eftimation or 
conje&ure which the feamen make of the place where a fhip 
is, by keeping; an account of her way by the log, by knowing 
the courfe they have fleered by the compafs, and by re£Vifying 
all with allowance for drift or lee- way ; fo that this reckon- 
ing is without any obfervation of the fun, moon, and ltars, 
and is to be redified as often as any good obfervation can be 

had. 

DEAF. adj. [doof, Dutch.] 

1. Wanting the fenfe of hearing. . 

Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf Snakefpeare. 

Infeded minds 

To their deaf pillows will diflharge their fecrets. Soak. Mac. 
The chief deflgn here intended by this account of the na- 
tural alphabet, is to prepare a more eafy and expedite way to 
inftrud fuch as are deaf and dumb, and dumb only by con- 
fequence of their want of hearing. Holder’s Elem oj speech. 
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wift. 
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If any fins afilid our life 
With that prime ill, a talking wife, 

’ I ill death (hall bring the kind relief, 

We muft be patient, or be deaf 

Thus you may ftill be young to me, 

While I can better hear than fee : 

Oh ne’er may fortune ihew her fpight, 

1 o make me deaf and mend my light. 

2. It has to before the thing that ought to be heard. 

I will be deaf to pleading and excufes ; 

Nor tears, nor prayers fhall purchafe outabufes. Shakefpeare. 

Oh, that men’s ears fliould be 
To counfel deaf but not to flattery ! Shakefpeare’s Timor. 

Whilft virtue courts them; but, alas, in vain: 

Fly from her kind embracing arms, 

Deaf to her fondeft call, blind to her greateft charms. Rofc. 

Not fo, for once indulg’d, they fweep the main ; 

Deaf to the call, or, hearing, hear in vain. Dryden. 

Hope, too long with vain delufion fed, 
j Deaf to the rumour of fallacious fame, 

Gives to the roll of death his glorious name. Pope’s Odyjfcy. 

3. Deprived of the power of hearing. 

Deaf with the noife, I took my hafty flight: 

No mortal courage can fupport the fright. Dryd. bid. Eng. 

4. Obfcurely heard. 

Nor filence is within, nor voice exprefs, 

But a deaf noife of founds that never ceafe; 


Confus’d and chiding, like the hollow roar 


Drydcn. 


Of tides, receding from th’ infuited (hoar. 

The reft were feiz’d with fullen difeontent, 

And a deaf murmur through the fquadrons went. Dryden ; 

To Deaf. v. a. To deprive of the power of hearing. 

Plearing hath deaf’d our failors ; and if they 
Know how to hear, there’s none know what to fay. Donne. 

A fwarm of their aerial fhapes appears. 

And, flutt’ring round his temples, dcafs his ears Dryd. Mn. 

ToDe'afen. v. a. [from derf] To deprive of the power of 
hearing. 

ButSalius enters; and exclaiming loud, 

For juftice deafens , and difturbs the crowd. Dryden s Virgil. 

Prom fhouting men, and horns, and dogs, he flies, 
Deafen’d and ftunn’d with their promiicuous cries. Addifon. 

De'afly. adv. [from deaf] 

1. Without fenfe of founds. 

2. Obfcurely to the ear. 

De'afness. n. f [from deaf~\ Want of the power of hear- 
ing ; want of fenfe of founds. 

Thofe who are deaf and dumb, are dumb by confequence 
from their deafnefs. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

The Dunciad had never been writ, but at his requeft, and 
for his deafnefs ; for had he been able to converfe with me, do 
you think I had amufed my time fo ill ? Pope* 

2 . Unwillingnefs to hear. 

I found fuch a deafnefs , that no declaration from the bifhops 
could take place. , King Charles. 

DEAL. n.f. [deel, Dutch.] 

1 . Part. 

A great deal of that which had been, was now to be re- 
moved out of the church. Plooker, b. 4. fefi. if 

2. Quantity ; degree of more or lefs. It is a general word foi 
exprefling much joined with the word great. 

When men’s affections do irame their opinions, they are 
in defence of errour more earneft a great aeal than, for the 
moft part, found believers in the^maintainance or tiutb, ap- 
prehending according to the nature of that evidence whic 
feripture yieldeth. Hooker, Prefice. 

There is, indeed, ftore of matters, fitter and better a great 
deal for teachers to fpend time and labour in. Hooker, b.iv. 

To weep with them that weep, doth eafe fome deaf, 

But forrow, flouted at, is double death. Shake/. Pit. Andron. 
What a deal of cold bulinefs doth a man mifpend the be - 
ter part of life in ! In flattering compliments, and tendering 
vifi £ Ben. Johnfons Difavenes. 

The charge, fome deal thee haply honour may. 

That noble Dudone had while here he liv’d. Fair f°*f ''c 
Poflibly fome never fo much as doubted of the Ja c) 
their fpiritual eftate ; and, if fo, let them reft a ure \ r 
they have fo much the more reafon a great 

iL The author, who knew that fuch a deflgn as this could ^no £ 
be carried on without a great deal of artifice an op V 
has puzzled and perplexed his caufe, by throwing ns o 
together in a ftudied confuhon. Addijon s rreeh-.lao , 

3. The art or pradice of dealing cards. 

How can the mufe her aid fupport, 

Unfkill’d in all the terms of art ! 

Or in harmonious numbers put Swift- 

The deal, the fhuffie, and the cut. ^ J 

4. [deyl, Dutch.] Firwood ; the wood of pines. . onC 

I have alfo found, that a piece of deal, far t uc ^ 

would eafily imagine, being purpofely interpo e n0 t 

eye, placed in a room ; and the clearer daylight * ^ 
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only fomewhat tranfparent, but appeared ^ 

lovely red. _ , , 

GYi Deal. v.a. [deelen, Dutch.] 

j. To attribute! to . difpotc to P" ^ Qor that are 
Dial thy bread to the hungry, and » r , viii> ? . 

OnewUh y abroken truncheon ieaU his blows .Dryd Fai 
T^blnefs of mankind in this life, being rather to aft 

4 ^ ** porrion of S* n" 37. 

LU “ 'how Spain prepares her banners to unfold, 

there will be many drunk, IV&tlss Implement oj the Aumd. 

2 To flatter ; to throw about. 

Keep me from the vengeance of thy daits. 

Which Niobe’s devoted iflue felt, 

When biffing through the ikies, the ****%£« 

dealt. J 

„ To give gradually, or one after another. 

'The°nightly mkllet deals refounding blows, 

’T ill the proud battlements her tow’rs incloie. ay. 

His lifted arms around his head he throws, 

And deal., in whittling air, his empty blows. Dryd. UrgU. 

To Deal. v.n. 

. To traffick; to tranfad bufinefs ; to tra le. 

It is generally better to deal by fpeech than by letter ; and 
by the mediation of a third, than b . a man htmlclt. baeen 
This is to drive a wholeftle trade, when all other petty 
merchants deal but ror parcels. eia) of •'“d- 

They buy and fell, they deal and traffick. amw. 

2. To a£t between two perfons ; to intervene. 

Sometimes lie that deals between man and man, raifeth 
own credit with both, by pretending greater intereft than lie 
bath in either. Bacon. EJa, S3 . 

o. To behave well or ill in any tranfadion. 

I doubt not, if he will deal clearly and impartially, but 
that he will acknowledge all this to be true. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

а. To act in any manner. 

Two deep enemies. 

Foes to my reft, and my lweet fleep’s difturbers, 

Are they that I would have thee deal upon. Skakefp. R. Ill* 
c. To Deal by. To treat well or ill. 

Such an one deals not fairly by his own mind, nor conducts 
his own underftanding aright. Locke. 

б. To Deal in. To have to do with; to be engaged in; to 

pra£tife. . . 

Suiters are fo diftafted with delays and abufes, that plain 

dealing, in denying to deal in (uits at firft, is grown not only 
honourable, but aifo gracious. Bacon, Ejfay 59. 

The Scripture forbids even the countenancing a poor man 
in his caufe; which is a popular way of preventing juftice, 
that fome men have dealt in, though without that luccefs which 
they propofed to themfelves in it. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Among all fets of authors, there are none who draw upon 
themfelves more difpleafure than thofe who deal in political 
matters. Addijon’s Freeholder , N°. 40. 

True logick is net that noify thing that deals all in difpute 
and wrangling, to which the former ages had debafed and con- 
fined it. ° ° Watts’s Logick. 

7. To Deal with. To treat in any manner; to ufe well or ill. 
Neither can th-r Irifti, nor yet the Englifh lords, think 
themfelves wronged, nor hardly dealt with , to have that which 
is none of their own given to them. Spenjer’s Ireland. 

Who then fhall guide 

His people ? Who defend ? Will they not deal 
Worfe with his followers, than with him they dealt ? Milton. 
If a man would have his conlcience deal clearly zuith him, 
he muft deal feverely with that. South’s Sermons. 

God did not only cxercife this providence towards his own 
people, but he dealt thus alfo with other nations. Tiljot/on. 

But I will deal the more civillv zuith his two poems, becaufe 
nothing ill is to be fpoken of the dead. Dryd. Fab. Preface. 

You wrote to me with the freedom of a friend, dealing 
plainly with me in the matter of my own trifles. Pope. 

Reflect on the merits of the caufe, as well as of the men; 
who had been thus dealt with by their country. Swift. 

8. To Deal with. To contend with. 

If flic hated me, I fliould know what paflicn to deal 
with. , Sidney , b. ii. 

Gentlemen were commanded to remain in the country, to 
govern the people, eafy to be dealt with whilft they ft and in 
f ear - Hayward. 

Then you upbraid me ; I am pleas’d to fee 
^ ou’re not fo perfect, but can fail like me : 

I have no God to deal with. Dryden’ s Aurcngzcbe. 

To DEA'LBATE. v.a. [dealbo, Lat.] To whiten; to bleach. 

Vol.I. 
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r r 7 Undo r at 1 The aft of bleaching 
DeAlba'tioN. ; N J hite , which were not fo 

or whitening ; ready 11 n^ : n own into dilufe: 

before : a- word which is now .nmd. ^ as )lave 

A> 1 . ifxrrrivt a manifold eleMan. 
preparing ' - - Brown’s Vulgar Errours. b. vi. c. 10. 

De'alek. n.f. [from deal] . . 

'■ dealers in wit and taflV . 

ing W givcXmftlves a title froth their firft adventure. Smsf- 

2. A trader or trafficker. CO nnived at, the honeft 

Where fraud $ pelted and ^dvarttage.. 
dealer is always undone, and the k : o Gullhcr ^ Travel;, 

3 A perfon who deals the cards. 

Dealing, n.f [from deal.] - 

1 . Pra£tice ; aftion. . . . 

What thefe are ! . . : . 

Whofe own hard dealings teach them to fulpett 

The thoughts of others. Sbabef AlMj g 

Concerning the dealings of men, ''T t t ' toXih, 

ment and unto whom the execution of tnat law he.on ec , 
they have their judge, who fitteth in heaven f 

But this was neither one popes no - P . 

deftiny : he muft write a ftoty f tho emprre, to 

tell of all their dealings in this kind. " uF 

2 ' 'tmifto be wiflred, that men would promote, it to tiie 
hanpinefs of one another, in all their private Jemtigh 
th!k who lie more immediately w,t in their 

3. Mcafure of treatment ; rules by which one ti«^ ^yioth r. 

3 God’s gracious dealings with men, are the aids and auxdia 
ries neceflary to us in the purfuit of piety. Hammond s 1 undam. 

a Traffick ; bufiriefs. , , .. • 

The dodtor muft needs die rich ; he had great dealings i 

his way for many years hwf’s Bicnerfajj deteSied 

DE AMBULATION, n.f. [deambulatio, Latin.] a he -cl o 

DeYm'bulatory. adj. [ deamhuio , Latin.] Relating to the 

practice of walking abroad. . • • ! 

DEAN, n.f [decanus, Latin; doyen. Trench.] ^ 

From the Gieek word ; m Engliih, ten ; becaufl he 
was anciently fet over ten canons or prebendaries at leal in 

lome cathedral church. f t T”‘ 

As there are two foundations of cathedral churches in Eng- 
land, the old and the new, (the new are thofe which Henry 
VIII. upon fupnreffion of abbeys, transformed from aobot or 
prior, and convent to dean and chapter) To there, are two 
means of creating thefe deans ; tor thofe of the old foundation 
are brought to their dignity much like bifhops, the king mit 
fending out his Conge d’elire to the chapter, the chapter t.icn 
chufing, the king yielding his royal aflent, and the bifhop con- 
firming them, and giving his mandate to inftal them. Tho.e 
of the new foundation are, by a fhorter courfe, inltalled by 
virtue of the king’s letters patents, without either election or 
confirmation. This word is alfo applied to divers, that are 
chief of certain peculiar churches or chapels ; as the dean of 
the king’s chapel, the . dean of the Arches, the dean of St. 
Georo-e’s chapel at Windfor, and the dean of Locking m 
EflexT Cowel. 

The dean and canons, or prebends of cathedral churches* 
in their firft: inftitution, were of great ufe in the church , 
they were not only to be of counfel with the bifhop for his 
revenue, but chiefly for his government in cau.es cccieham- 
cal. Ufe your beft means to prefer fuch to thofe places wno 
are fit for that purpoft. bacon s Aavice to ! iliici j. 

Df/anery. n.f. [from dean.] . 

1. The office of a dean. 

When he could no longer keep the deanery of the chapel- 
royal, he made him his lucceflor in that near attendance upon 
the king. Clarendon. 

2. The revenue of a dean. 

Put both deans in one ; or, if that’s too much trouble, 
Inftead of the deans, make the deanry double. Szvift. 

3. The houfe of a dean. 

Take her by the hand, away with her to the deanery , and 
difpatch it quickly. Shake [care’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
De' a n hip. n. J. [from dedn . ] T. he office and rank of a dean. 
DEAR. adj. [beop, Saxon.] 

1. Beloved; favourite; darling. 

Your brother Glo’fter hates you, 

— Oh, no, he loves me, and he holds ms dear. Shak. R. III. 

The dear , dear name (he bathes in flowing tears, 

Hangs o’er the tomb. Addifon s Ovid: Mrtam. b. ii. 

And the laft joy was dearer than the reft. Pope. 

2 . Valuable; of a high price ; coftly. 

What made directors cheat the South fea year ? 

To feed on ven'fon when it fold fo dear. Pope. 

3. Scarce; not plentiful ; as, « dear year. 

4. It feems to be fometimes ufed in Shakefpeare for deer \ fad ; 
hateful ; grievous. 

What fooiifh bcldnefs brought thee to their mercies. 
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Whom thou in terms fo bloody, and fo dear , 

Haft made thine enemies ? Shakefpeare' s Twelfth Night. 

Let us return, 

And ft rain what other means is left unto us 
In our dear peril. Shakefpeare s Timon. 

Some dear caufe 

Will in concealment wrap me up a-while : 

When I am known aright, you fhall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Would I had met my dearejl foe in heav’n, 

Or ever I had feen that day. Shakefpeare' s Hamlet. 

Thy other banifh’d fon, with this dear fight 
Struck' pale and bloodlefs. Shakefpeare' s Titus Andronicus. 

Dear, n.f A word of endearment. 

That kifs 

I carried from thee, dear-, and my true lip 
Hath virgin’d it e’er ftnee. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

Go, dear ; each minute does new danger bring. Dryden. 

See, my dear , 

How lavifti nature has adorn’d the year. Dryden. 

De'a rbought. adj. [ dear and bought.] Purchafed at an high 
price. 

O fleeting joys 

Of Paradife, dearlought with lafting woe. Milton s Par. Lojl. 

Such dear bought bleftings happen ev’ry day, 

Becaufe we know not for what things to pray. Dryd. Fables. 

Forget not what my ranfom coft. 

Nor let my dearbought foul be loft. F of common. 

De'arling. n.f. [now written darling.] Favourite. 

They do feed on neCtar, heavenly wife, 

With Hercules and Hebe, and the reft 
Of Venus’s dearlings , through her bounty bleft. Spenfer . 

De'arly. adv. [from dear.] 

1. With great fondnefs. 

For the unqueftionable virtues of her perfon and mind, he 
loved her dearly. Wotton. 

2 . At an high price. , . , 

It is rarely bought, and then alfo bought dearly enough with 

fuch a fine. Bacm • 

Turnus fhall dearly pay for faith forfworn ; 

And corps, and fwords, and fhields, on Tyber born. Dryd. 

My father dotes, and let him ft ill dote on ; 

He buys his miftrefs dearly with his throne. Dryd. Aurcngz. 
To Dearn. v. a. [bypnan, Sax. to hide.] To mend cloaths. 

See Darn. 

De'arness. n.f [from dear.] 

1. Fondnefs ; kindnefs ; love. 

My brother, I think, he holds you well, and in dearnejs ot 
heart hath holp to effeCt your enfuing marriage. Shakefpeare. 

The whole fenate dedicated an altar to friendfhip, as to a 
coddefs, in refped of the great dearnefs of friendfhip between 

diem two. „ Bac ° n ' W a * 

He who hates his neighbour mortally, and wifely too, mult 

profefs all the dearnefs and friendfhip, with readinefs to ferve 

South s Sermons. 

2 . Scarcity; high price. . . r 

Landlords prohibit tenants from plowing, which is feen in 

the dearnefs of corn. wifi. 

J)e'arnly. adv. [beojtn. Sax.] Secretly; privately; unfeen. 

Obfolete. 

At laft, as chanc’d them by a forreft fide 
To pafs, for fuccour from the fcorching ray. 

They heard a rueful voice, that dearnly cry’d 

With piercing fhrieks. Fairy ghieen, b.h. cant. l.Jtan. 35. 

Dearth, n.f. [from dear.] 

1. Scarcity which makes food dear. . . , 

In times of dearth it drained much coin out of the kingdom, 
to furnifh us with corn from foreign parts. Bacon to l titters. 

There have been terrible years dearths of corn, and eveiy 
place is ftrewed with beggars ; but dearths are common in et- 
ter climates, and our evils here lie much deeper. Swift. 

2 . Want; need; famine. . 

Pity the dearth that I have pined in, , - 

By longing for that food fo long a time. Shakefpeare. 

Of every tree that in the garden grows. 

Eat freely with glad heart ; fear here no dearth. Milt. P. L. 

3 ‘ B They n have brought on themfelves that dearth of plot, and 

To Dearti'culate. n.f. [de and articulus , Latin.] Todif- 
joint ; to difmember. 

of the foul from the 

k°He is the mediator of the New Teftament, that by means 
of death , for the redemption of the tranfgreffions, they wl ,ch 
are called might receive the promife of ete ^ ix 

r ‘They fay there is divinity in odd numbers, either in nati- 
vity or ^Jh. Shai ‘f Mtrry Wtvet of IVmdfr. 

1 Death , a neceflary end, 
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Will come, when it will come. Shakfp. Julius Cot far. 

He muft his a£ts reveal, 

From the firft moment of his vital breath, 

To his laft hour of unrepenting death. Diyden's An. b. 6. 

2. Mortality; deftru&ion. 

How did you dare 
To trade and traffick with Macbeth, 

I11 riddles and affairs of death ? Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

3. The ftate of the dead. 

In fwinifti fleep 

Their drenched natures lie, as in a death. Shakef Macbeth. 

4. The manner of dying. 

Thou (halt die the deaths of them that are {lain in the midft 
of the feas. Fz. xxviii. 8. 

5. The image of mortality reprefented by a fkeleton. 

I had rather be married to a death's head, with a bone in 
his mouth, than 10 either of thefe. Shakef. MerJo. of Venice. 

If I gaze now, ’tis but to fee 
What manner of death's head ’twill be, 

When it is free 
From that frefh upper fkin ; 

T he gazer’s joy, and fin. Suckling. 

6. Murder, the adt of deftroying life unlawfully. 

As in manifefting the fweet influence of his mercy, on the 
fevere ftroke of his juftice ; fo In this, not to fuffer a man of 
death to live. Bacon , EJJay 14. 

7. Caufe of death. 

They cried out, and faid, O thou man of God, there is 
death in the pot. 2 Bings, iv. 40. 

He caught his death the laft county-feflions, where he would 
go to fee juftice done to a poor widow woman. Actdif. Spcklat. 

8. Deftroyer. 

All the endeavours Achilles ufed to meet with Hector, and 
be the death of him, is the intrigue which comprehends the 
battle of the laft day. Pope's View of Epic Poetry . 

9. [In poetry.] The inftrument of death. ^ 

Deaths invifible come wing’d with Are ; 

They hear a dreadful noife, and ftraight expire. Dry. In. Em. 

Sounded at once the bow ; and fwiftly flies 
The feather’d deaths and hiffes through the Ikies. Dryd. /En. 

Oft, as in airy rings they fkim the Heath, 

The clam’rous plovers feel the leaden death. Pope. 

10. [In theology.] Damnation; eternal torments. 

We pray that God will keep us from all fin and wicxed- 
nefs, from our ghoftly enemy, and from everlafting death. 

Church Latechifm. 

Death-bed. n.f [death and bed.] The bed to which a man 

is confined by mortal ficknefs. 

Sweet foul, take heed, take heed of perjury ; 

Thou art on thy death-bed. Suakefpeare s ~ tacllo . 

Thy death-bed is no leffer than the land, 

Wherein thou lieft in reputation fick. Shakef Richard ii. 
Thefe are fuch things as a man fhall remember with joy 
upon his death-bed ; fuch as fhall chear and warm his heart, 
even in that laft and bitter agony. _ South s Sermons. 
Then round our death-bed ev’ry friend mould run. 

And joyous of our conqueft early won. Dryden' s Fables. 

A death-bed figure is certainly the moft humbling fight in 
the world. ' Colli# on the Value of Life. 

A death-bed repentance ought not indeed to be neglected, 
becaufe it is the laft thing that we can do. Atterbury s Serin- 
Fame can never make us lie down contentedly on a deaU- 
bed Pop. 

De'athful. adj. [death and full.] Full of daughter , deftiue 

tive; murderous. . ... c omr 

Your cruelty was fuch, as you would fpare his life for many 

deathful torments. ^ ne ?f ‘ *][ 

Time itfelf, under the deathful fhade of whofe wings all 

things wither, hath wafted that lively virtue of nature, m m 

and beafts, and plants. Raleigh's Htjlory of th eWorld. 

Blood, death, and deathful deeds are in that nolle, 

Ruin, deftruaion at the utmoft point. Miltons Ag J- 

Thefe eyes behold , n1(r 

The deathful feene; princes on princes roll’d. Pof^OJI- 
De'athless. adj. [from death.] Immortal; neverd)in 0 , 

eV God ll lSth only immortality, though angels and human 

fouls be deathlefs. n ;1! w . 

Their temples wreath’d with leaves, that ftill ’ 

For deathlefs laurel is the viaor’s due. ^ j 

Faith and hope themfelves fhall die. 


Prior. 

While deatblejs charity remains. ■ . . ftill; 

De'athlikh. adj. [death and like.] 

gloomy; motionlefs; placid; calm, peace. , - 

refembling either the horrours or the quietncfs of deal . 
Why doft thou let thy brave loul lie fupprut 
In deathlike flumbers, while thy dangeis crave Q-afhavt. 

A waking eye and hand ? 

A deathlike fleep ! r j 

A gentle wafting to immortal life! Miltons Pen a fe . * 
On feas, on earth, and all that in them t w c 
A deathlike quiet and deep filence fell. 1 
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Black melancholy fits, and round her throws 
A deathlike dumber, and a dread repofe. , T‘. 

nrATHSDOoR. [death door.} A near approach to death; 

D .Wites of death, dh. It is now a low phrafe. 

Cmyfetf knew a perfon of great {anAily, who was affliacd 

to 'death 1 s-door with a vomiting. Taylor s ITerfy Cmml “ n ‘‘ a p 
There was a poor young woman that hac btoug i ■ 
JXdePthS-dei with grief for her fick hulhand. L’EjIraag, 
Dk'vthsma*. n.f [death and man.] Executioner , hang 

U ,n m- headfman ; he that executes the fentence ot death. 

He’s dead ; I’m only forry 

He had no other deathfman. Shaiejpeaies tttg ear 

As deathfmen you have rid tins fweet young pi i»ce ; . Shat • 
De'athwatch. n.f. [death and watch.] An .nftft hat 
D makes a tinkling noife like that of a watch, and is fuperfh- 


tioufly imagined to prognofticate death. , , 

The folemn deathwatch click d the hour fhe dy d. 

We learn to prefage approaching death in a family by ravens 

and little worms, which we therefore call a 
To DEA'URATE. *. [deauro, Latin.] 1 o gild, or cover 

Deaura'tion. n.f. [from dea urate.] The aft of gilding 
Debaccha'tion. n.f. [debacchatio, Latin.] A raging^ a 

T^Deba'rb. adj. [from de and barla , Latin.] To de P n ^ c .” f 

To Deba'rk v. a. [debarquer, Fr.] To difembark. DUt. 
To Deba'r. v. a. [from bar.] To exclude ; to precluce; o 

fliut out from any thing ; to hinder. . 

The fame boats and the fame buildings are found in coun- 
tries two thoufand miles diftant, debarred from ah commerce 
by unpaflable mountains, lakes and deferts. Raleigo s LJJays. 
J Not fo ftriaiy hath our Lord impos’d 
Labour, as to debar us when we need 
Refrcfhment, whether food, or talk between, 

Food of the mind. Milton's Paradife Lcfl , b. ix. /. 230. 
Civility, intended to make us eafy, is employed in laying 
chains and fetters upon us, in debarring us of our wilhes, and 
in crofling our moft reafonablc defires. Swift's Examiner. 

To DEBASE, v. a. [from baft.] 

1. Xo reduce from a higher to a lower ftate; 


DEB 

To Deba'tu. [Matre, French.] To controvert; to 

wiih thy neighbour himfelf, -d difeover 

n °Hetuld t0 not1kk any thing without feme commotion, 
even when the argument was not of momeii . 

To Debase, v. n. 

To deliberate. , r . 

Your fev’ral fuits 

Have been confider’d and debated 011. Shakefp. Henry 

T He d, pents that great foul debating upon the fubje^of life 
and death with his intimate friends. kau>, IN 

Deba'teful. adj. [from debate.] 
l rof perfons.l Quarrelfome ; contentious. 

2. [Of things.] Conteftcd; occafiomng quarrels. 


I. 


2 . 


Gay. DeGVemS. VTuVV debate Conteft ; controverfy. 


Without debatiment further, more or lefs. 

He fhould the bearers put to fudden death. Shakefp. Ham c . 
Deba'ter. n.f [from debate.] Adifputant; a controverti 
To DEBATCH. [< dejbaucher , Fr. debacchan , Datin.J 

1. To corrupt; to vitiate. . c a 1 

This it is to counfel things that are unjuft ; brlL to de ~ 

lauch a king to break his laws, and then to feek proteaion. 

Dryden s Spanijh tryai . 

2. To corrupt with lewdnefs. ... - 

Here do you keep a hundred knights and lquires. 

Men fo diforder’d, fo debauch'd and bold, 

That this our court, infedled with their manners, 

Shews like a riotous inn. Shakefpeare' s King Lear . 

2. To corrupt by intemperance. _ . . r 

No man’s reafon did ever didlate to him, that it is 
able for him to debauch himfelf by intemperance and brutilh 
fenfuality. „ Tllotfen, Sermon 6. 

Deba'uch. n.f [from the verb.] A fit of intemperance, 

luxury; excefs; lewdnefs. ...... , r 

He will for fome time contain himfelf within the bcunds o A 
fobriety ; ’till within a little while he recovers his former de- 
bauch , and is well again, and then his appetite returns. Lalamy . 
Xhe firft phyficians by debauch were made; 

"Ever f<? beo-an. and floth fuftains the trade. Diyden's FableSi 

KomciAntended to^teachj thiu'plcafijre'aml fenfuality delafe Debauche'e . 0 n.f. [from dejhauchc, irench.] A lecher; a 
men into beafts. ^ Maueheet among* 

T*T, SfcfXJS. ■ » « - —iS On, whnSlJ — 

, i pfi - r . 1 1 P to intemperance or lewdnefs ; a corrupted 

m R is a kind of taking God’s name in vain, to debafe reli- Debauchery, n.f. [from debauch.] The pra&ice of excefs j 


gion with fuch frivolous difputes. Hooker , b. v.Ject. 30 

A man of large poffeflions has not leifure to confider of 
every flight expence, and will not debaje himfelf to the ma- 
nagement of every trifle. Dryden. 

Reftraining others, yet himfelf not free ; 

Made impotent by pow’r, debas'd by dignity. Dryden. 

3. To fink ; to vitiate with meannefs. 

He ought to be careful of not letting his fubject debafe his 
ftyle, and betray him into a meannefs of expreflion. Addifon. 

4. To adulterate ; to leffen in value by bafe admixtures. 

He reformed the coin, which was mucli adulterated and 
debafed in the times and troubles of king Stephen. 

Words fo debas'd and hard, no ftone 
Was hard enough to touch them on. Hudibras , p. i. cant. 1. 
Debasement, n.f. [from debafe.] The a£t of debafing or 
degrading. 

It is a wretched debasement of that fprightly faculty, the 
tongue, thus to be made the interpreter to a goat or boar. 

Government of the Tongue , fe£t. 1 z. 
Deba'ser. n.f. [from debafe.] He that debafes ; he thatadul- 
terates ; he that degrades another ; he that finks the value of 
things, or deftroys the dignity of perfons. 

Debatable, adj. [from debate.] Difputable; that which is, 
or may be, fubjedt to controverfy. 

The French requefted, that the fifhing of Tweede, the de- 
batable ground, and the Scottifh hoftages, might be reftored to 
the Scots. Ha) ward. 

A DEBATE, n.f. [ debat , French.] 

1. A perfonal difpute ; a controverfy. 

Another /way that men ordinarily ufe, to force others to 
fubmit to their judgments, and receive their opinion in debate , 
is to require the adverfary to admit what they allege as a 
proof, or to aflign a better. Locke. 

It is to diffufe a light over the underftanding, in our enqui- 
ries after truth, and not to furnifli the tongue with debate and 
controverfy. IVatts's Loguk. 

■ 2. A quarrel ; a conteft. 

Now, lords, if heav’n doth give fuccefsful end 
To this debate that blcedeth at our doors, 

We will our youth lead on to higher fields, 

And draw no fwords but what are fandtified. Shak. H. IV. 

’Tis thine to ruin realms, o’erturn a ftate; 

Betwixt the deareft friends to raife debate. Dryden s Ain. 


intemperance ; lewdnefs. 

Oppofe vices by their contrary virtues, hypocrify by 
fober piety, and debauchery by temperance. Sprat's Sermons. 

Thefe magiftrates, inftead of lellening enormities, occafion 
juft twice as much debauchery as there would be without them. 

Swift's Projet! for the Advancement of Religion. 
Deba'uchment. n.f. [from debauch.] The adf. of debauch- 
ing or vitiating ; corruption. 

They told them ancient ftories of the ravifhment of chafte 
maidens, or the debauchment of nations, or the extreme po- 
verty of learned perfons. Taylrs Rule of living holy. 

Hale. To DEBET. 7 V. a. [dehello^ Latin.] To conquer; to 

To DEBE'LLATE. ) overcome in war. 

It doth notably fet forth the confent of all nations and ages* 
in the approbation of the extirpating and debellating of giants, 
monfters, and foreign tyrants, not only as lawful, but as me- 
ritorious even of divine honour. Bacon's Holy IVar . 

Him long of old 

Thou didft debel , and down from heaven caft 
With ail his army. Milton's Paradife Regained , b. iv. 
Debella'tion. n.f. [from debellatio , Lat.] The adl of con- 
quering in war. 

Debenture, n.f [debenture Latin, from debeo.] A writ or 
note, by which a debt is claimed. 

You modern wits, fhould each man bring his claim. 

Have defperate debentures on your fame ; 

And little would be left you, I’m afraid. 

If all your debts to Greece and Rome were paid. Swift. 
De'bile. adj. [debilij Lat.] Weak; feeble; languid; faint; 
without ftrength ; imbecile; impotent. 

I have not wafli’d mv nofe that bled* 

Or foil’d fome debile wretch, which without note 
There’s many clfe have done. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

To DEBILITATE. V. a. [ debilito , Latin.] To weaken; to 
make faint; to enfeeble ; to emafculate. 

In the luft of the eye, the luft of the flefh, and the pride 
of life, they feemed as weakly to fail as their debilitated pofte- 
rity ever after. Brown's V ulgar Err ours, b. r . cant. 1 „ 

The fpirits being rendered languid, are incapable of venti- 
lating and purifying the blood, and debilitated in attracting 
nutriment for the parts. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Debilitation, n.f. [from debilitatio , Lat.] 'Fhe adl of 
weakening. 


The 


The wcaknefs cannot return any thing of ftrength, honour, 
or fafety to the head, but a debilitation and ruin. K. Charles. 
Dkbi'lity. n. f [ debilitas , Latin.] Weaknefs; feeblenefs; 
languor; faintriefs ; imbecillity. 

Methinks I am partaker of thy paffion, 

And in thy cafe do glais mine own debility. Sidney. 

Aliment too vaporous or pcrfpirable will fubjedt it to the 
inconveniencies of too ftrong a perforation, which are debi- 
lity , faintings, and fometimes fudden death. Arbuthn. onAlifn. 
DEBONAIR. adj. [, debonnaire , Fr.] Elegant; civil; well- 
bred; gentle; compkifant. 

Crying, let be that lady debonair , 

Thou recreant knight, and foon thyfelf prepare 
To battle, if thou mean her love to gain. Fairy Queen. 

Ele met her once a maying. 

There on beds of violets blue, 

And frefh blown rofes wafh’d in dew. 

Fill’d her with thee, a daughter fair, 

So buckfom, blithe, and debonair. Milton. 

The nature of the one is debonair and accoflahle ; of the 
other, retired and fupercilious ; the one quick and fprightful, 
the other flow and faturnine. Hawel’s Vocal For eft. 

And fire that was net only palling fair, 

But was withal difereet and debonair , 

Refolv’d the paffive dodtrine to fulfil. Dryden s Nun’s Prirfl. 
Debonairly, adv. [from debonair.] Elegantly; with a gen- 
teel air. 

DEBT. n.J. [debitiim , Latin; dette, French.] 

1 . That which one man owes to another. 

There was one that died greatly in debt : well, fays one, if 
he be gone, then he hath carried five hundred ducats of mine 
with him into the other world. Bacon , Apophth. i + r. 

The debt of ten thoufand talents, which the fervant ow 7 ed 
the king; was no flight ordinary fum. Duppa’s Devotions. 
To this great lofs a fea of tears is due; 

But the whole debt not to be paid by you. J Fuller. 

Above a thoufand pounds in debt , 

Takes horfe, and in a mighty fret 

Rides day and night. Swift. 

2 . That which any one is obliged to do or fuffer. 

Your fon, my lord, has paid a foldier’s debt ; 

He only liv’d but ’till he was a man, 

But like a man he died. Shake [pear e’ s Macbeth. 

De'bted. part, [from debt. To Debt is not found ] In- 
debted ; obliged to. 

Which do amount to three odd ducats more 
Than I Hand debted to this gentleman. Shah. Com. of Errours. 
Debtor, n.f. [debitor , Latin.] 

1. He that owes lomething to another. 

I am debtor both to the Greeks and to the Barbarians, both 
to the wife and to the unwife. Ro. i. 14* 

The cafe of debtors in Rome, for the firft four centuries, 
was, after the fet time for payment, no choice but either to 
pay, or he the creditor’s Have. Swift. 

2. One that owes money. 

I’ll bring your fatter hazard back again, 

And thankfully reft debtor for the firft. Shah. Merc h. oj J en. 

If he his ample palm 
Should hap’ly on ill-fated {boulder lay 
Of debtor , ftrait his body, to the touch 
» Obfequious, as whilom knights were wont, # 

To fome enchanted caftle is convey’d. Philips. 

There dy’d my father, no man’s debtor ; ^ ^ 

And there I’ll die, nor w.orfe, nor better. Pope s For ace. 

q. One fide of an account-book. 

When I look upon the debtor fide, I find fuch innumerable 
articles, that I want arithmetick to call them up ; but when 1 
look upon the creditor fide, I find little more than blaniv 
paper. Addfon s Spectator, N°. 549 * 

Debulli'tion. n.f [dcbullitio, Lat.] A bubbling or Teething 

Fi lot. 

over. > . . . 

Dec a culminated. adj. [ decacuminatus , Latin.] Having the 

top cut off. . _ J ""’ 

De'cade. n.f. [ 3 fe«, Gr. decas, Latin.] The fum of ten; 

a number containing ten. , 

Men were not only cut in the number of fome days, the 
latitude of a few years, but might be wide by whole olym- 
piads, and divers decades of years. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

We make cycles and periods of years; as decades, centuries, 
and chiliads, chiefly for the ufe of computations in hiftory, 
chronology, and aftronomy. Holder on J ime. 

All rank’d by ten; whole decades, when they dine, 

Muft want a Trojan Have to pour the wine. Pope s Iliad 
Decadency, n.f. [decadence, French.] Decay; fall. Diet 
Df.'cagon. n.f [from X**, ten, and a corner. J a 

plain figure in geometry, having ten hues and ang.es. 
De'calogue. n.f [WoySK Greek.] The ten command- 
ments given by God to Mofes. . . . , 

* The commands of God arc clearly revealed boti in tie 

decalogue and other parts of fac red writ. Hammond. 

To DEC A MP. v. n. [ decamper , French.] 1 o ftuft the camp; 

' to move off 


Deca mpment, n.f [from decamp ] The adl of fififtiuo- 


the 


camp. 


To DECANT, v. a. [ decanto , Lat. decanter, Fr.] To pour 
off gently by inclination. 

r \ ake aqua forth, and diffolve in it ordinary coined filvcr 
and pour the coloured folution into twelve times as much fair 
water, and then decant or filtrate the mixture, that it mav be 
very clear. _ _ Boyle . 

They attend him daily as their chief. 

Decant his wine, and carve his beef. Swift. 

Decant a't ion. n.f [decantation, Fr ] The a<ft of decantin'* 
or pouring off dear. 

Decanter, n.f [from decani.] A glafs veffel made for pour- 
ing off liquor clear from the lees. 

To Dec a'pitate. v. a. [ dccapi to, Latin . ] To behead. 

To DECAY, v. n. [dechcoir, Fr. from de and cadere, Latin.] 
To lofe excellence ; to decline from the ftate of perfection; 
to be gradually impaired. 

The monarch oak 

Three centuries grows, and three he flays 

Supreme inflate, and in three more decays. Dryden. 

The garlands fade, the vows are worn awav ; 

So dies her love, and fo my hopes decay. Pope. 

To De'cav. v. a. To impair ; to bring to decay. 

Infirmity, that decays the wife, doth ever make better the 
fool . Shakef care s Twelfth Night. 

Cut off a flock of a tree, and lay that which you cut off 
to putrefy, to fee whether it will decay the reft of the (lock. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N°. 905. 
He was of a very finall and decayed fortune, and of no good 
education. Clarendon. 

Decay’d by time and wars, they only prove 
Their former beauty by your former love. Dryden. 

In Spain our fprings, like old men’s children, be 
Decay’d and wither’d from their infancy. Dryd. lnd. Emp. 
It is fo ordered, that almoft every thing which corrupts the 
foul decays the body. Addfon’ * Guardian, N°. 12c. 

DecaT. n.f [from the verb.] 

1 . Decline from the ftate of perfection ; ftate of diminution; 

What comfort to this great decay, 'may come; 

Shall be applied. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

Sire has been a fine l:.dv, and paints and hides 
Her decays very well. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

And thofe decays, to fpeak the naked truth, 

Through the defects of age, were crimes of youth. Denham. 
By reafon of the tenacity of fluids, and attrition of their 
parts, and the weaknefs of elafticTty in folids, motion is much 
more apt to be loft than got, and is always upon the decay. Newt. 
Each may feel encreafes and decays. 

And fee now clearer and now darker days, hfhy on Criti.ifn. 

Taught half by reafon, half by mere decay. 

To welcome death, and calmly pafs away. Pope. 

2. The effects of diminution ; the marks of decay. 

They think, that whatever is called old muft have the decay 
of time upon it, and truth too were liable to mould and rot- 
tennefs. _ Lock ' 

3. Declenfion from profperity. 

And if thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in decay with 
thee, then thou {halt relieve him. Levit. xxv. 3 >. 

I am the very man, 

That, from your firft of difference and decay , 

Have follow’d your fad fteps. Shakefpeare’s King Lccu. 

De c'ayer. n.f [from decay.'] That which caufes decay. ^ 
Your water is a lore decay er of your whorfon dead bo >y. 

Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

DECEASE, n.f [dcceffus, Lat] Death; departure from life. 
Lands are bv human law, in fome places, after the owners 
dcccafe, divided unto all his children; in fome, all defeendeth 
to the eldeft fon. Hooker, b. 1. Jt 0..1O. 

To Dece'ase. v. n. [decedo, Latin.] To die ; to depart from 

He tells us Arthur is deceas’d to-night. Shakef. King join. 

You (hall die 

Twice now, where others, that mortajity no., if 

In her fair arms holds, fhall hut once deceafc. Chapin. uajj). 

His lateft victories ftill thickeft came. 

As, near the centre, motion doth increafe : 

’'Fill he, prefs’d down by his own weighty name, 

Did, like the veil al, under fpoils diceafe. 

DECEIT, n.f [deceptic, Latin.] , • 

1. Fraud; a cheat; a fallacy'; any practice by which falfl.o 

made to pafs for truth. fter 

My lips fha!l not fpeak wickedncfs, nor my tongi 
, r Job, xxvn. 4 - 

oeceii. J 

2. Stratagem ; artifice. 

His demand 


q. fin law.] A fubtile wily **,1.,. — - . n 

fubtilty, guile, fraud, wilinefs, flightnefs, cunni ^ ^ 
coliufion, practice and offence, ufed to deceive a . , r rtanl e 
by any means, which hath no other proper or p.nt 7 ^ ^ 


but offence. 




/ . — r-trT . 


of 


Decs'itfdl. adj. [deceit and /«//.] Fraudulent; full of 
deceit. 

I grant him bloody, 

Luxurious, avaricious, falfe, deceitful , 

Sudden, malicious, fmacking of ev’ry fin 

That has a name. Shakefpeare s Macbeth . 

The lovely young Lavinia once had friends, 

And fortune fmil’d, deceitful, on her birth. Thomfon s Autumn. 
Deceitfully, adv. [from deceitful . ] Fraudulently; with 
deceit. * 

Exercife of form may be deceitfully difpatched of courfe. 

JVotton. 

DeceLtfulness. n.f [from deceitful.] The quality of being 

fraudulent ; tendency to deceive. 

The care of this world, and the decejtfulnefs of riches, 
choke the word, and he becometh unfruitful. Mat. xiii. 22. 
Dece'ivable. adj. [from deceive.] 

1, Subject to fraud; expofed to impofture. 

Man was not only cleceivable in his integrity, but the angels 
light in all their clarity. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 1. 

How would thou ufe me now, blind, and thereby 
Deceivable, in moft things as a child 
Helplefs ; hence eafily contemn’d and fcorn’d, 

And laft neglected. Miltons Agonijles, /. 938. 

2. Subject to produce errour ; deceitful. 

It is good to confider of deformity, not as a fign, which is 
more deceivable , but as a caufe which leldom faileth of the 
effe&. Bacon’s EJfays. 

Pie received nothing but fair promifes, which proved 
deceivable. _ . Hayward. 

O everfailing truft 

In mortal ftrength ! And oh, what not in man 
Deceivable and vain ? Mntons Agonijles, l. 348. 

Dhce'iva bleness. n.f [from deceivable.] Liablenefs to be 
deceived. 

He that has a great patron, has the advantage of his negli- 
gence and deccivablcnejs. Government of the Tongue , J. 8. 

To DECEIVE, v. a [ decipio , Latin.] 

1. To caufe to miftake; to bring into errour ; to impofe upon. 

Some have been apt to be deceived into an opinion, that 
' there was a natural or divine right of primogeniture to both 
eftate and power. Locke. 

2. To delude by ftratagem. 

3. To cut off from expectation. 

The Turkifh general, deceived of his expectation, with- 
drew his fleet twelve miles oft". Knoll e s’ s Hijlory of the Turks. 

I now believ’d 

The happy day approach’d, nor are my hopes deceiv’d. Dryd. 

4. To mock; to fail. 

They rais’d a feeble cry with trembling notes, 

But the weak voice deceiv’d their gafping throats. Dryd. AEn. 
Dece'iver. n.f. [from deceive.] One that leads another into 
errour ; a cheat. 

Sigh no more, ladies, figh no more ; 

Men were deceivers ever : 

One foot in lea, and one on fhore ; 

To one thing conftant never. Shah. Much ado about Nothing. 
As for his difmiftion out of France, they interpreted it not 
as if he were dete&ed, or negleCted for a counterfeit de- 
ceiver. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Thofe voices,. aClions or geftures, which men have not by 
any compact agreed to make the inftruments of conveying 
their thoughts one to another, are not the proper inftruments 
of deceiving, fo as to denominate the perfon ufing them a 
ly ar or deceiver. South’s Sermons. 

It is to be admired how any deceiver can be fo weak to 
foretel things near at hand, when a very few months muft 
of neceflity difeover the impofture. Swift’s Predictions. 

Adieu, the heart-expanding bowl. 

And all the kind deceivers of the foul. Pope’s Horace. 

Dece'mber. n.f [deccmber, Latin.] The laft month of the 
year ; but named december, or the tenth month, when the year 
began in March. • 

Men are April when they woo, and December when they 

wec *‘ Shakefpeare’ s As you like it. 

What fliould we fpeak of. 

When we are old as you ? When we {hall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December. Shakefp. Cymbeltne. 
Dece'mpedal. adj. [from decempeda , Latin.] Ten feet in 

len § th - Didi. 

Decemvirate. n.f. [decemvir atus, Lat.] The dignity and 

office of the ten governours of Rome, who were appointed to 
rule, the commonwealth inftead of confuls. Their authority 
fubfifted only two years. 

DEFENCE. \ r r , - . . _ . _ 

DEGENCY S xfecence, r rench ; decet, Latin.] 

Propriety of form; proper formality ; becoming ceremony. 
Thofe thoufand decencies , that daily flow 
From all her words and aCIions. Miltons Paradife Lofl. 
In good works there may be goodnefs in the general ; but 
decence and gracefulnefs can be only in the particulars in doing 


1. 


Vql. 


Sprat’s Sermons. 


Were the offices of religion ftript .of all the external de- 
cencies of worfhip, they would not make a due impreffion on 
the minds off thofe who affift at them. After bury s Sermon f. 

She fpeaks, behaves, and acls juft as fhe ought; 

But never, never reached gen’rous thought : 

Virtue fhe finds too painful an endeavour. 

Content to dwell in decencies for ever. I ¥*• 

2. Suitablenefs to character; propriety. 

And muft I own, fhe laid, my fecret fmart ? 

What with more decence were in filence kept. Dryden s Alii. 
The next confideration, immediately fubfequent to the 
being of a thing, is what agrees or difagrees with that thing $ 
what is fui table or unfuitahle to it ; and from this fprings the 
notion of decency or indecency, that which becomes or mil- 
becomes. • South’s Sermons. 

Sentiments which raife laughter, can very feldom be ^ad- 
mitted with any decency into an heroick poem. Addf Speoleit. 

3. Modefty ; not ribaldry ; not obfeenity. 

Immodeft words admit of no defence; 

For want of decency is want ol fenle. Flo f common. 

Dece'nnial. adj> [from decenmum , Latin.] What continues 
for the fpace oi ten years. 

DecennoVal. } adj. [decern and novem , Latin.] Relating 

DecennoVary. 3 to the number nineteen. 

Meton, of old, in the time of the Pelcponefian war, con- 
ftituted a decennoval circle, or of nineteen years ; the fame 
which we now call the golden number. Holder on Time. 

Seven months are retrenched in this whole dccennovary pro- 
grefs of the epadls, to reduce the accounts of her motion and 
place to thofe of the fun. Holder on f ime. 

De'cent. adj. [decens, 'Lat. ] Becoming; fit; fuitable. 

Since there muft be ornaments both in painting and poetry, 
if they are not necefi’ary, they muft at leaft be decent ; that is, 
in their due place, and but moderately ufed. Dryden. 

De'cfntly. adv. [from decent.] In a proper manner; with 
fuitable behaviour; without meannefs or oftentation. 

They could not decently refufe jiffiftance to a perfon, who 
had puniftied thofe who had infulted their relation. Broome. 

2. Without immodefty. 

Paft hope of fafety, ’t was .his lateft care. 

Like falling Ccefar, decertify to die. Dryden’ s Ann. Mirab, 

He performs what friendfhip, juftice, truth require ; 
What could he more, but decently retire ? Swift . 

DeceptibFlity. n.f. [from deceit.] Liablenefs to be de- 
ceived. 

Some errours are fo fleflied in us, that they maintain their 
intereft upon the deceptibility of our decayed natures. Glanville. 

Dece'ptible. adj. [from deceit.] Liable to be deceived ; open 
to impofture ; fubjeeft to fraud. 

The firft and father caufe of common errour, is the com- 
mon infirmi,ty of human nature; of whofe deceptible condi- 
tion, perhaps, there fhould not need any other eviction than 
the frequent errours we fhall ourfelves commit. Brown. 

Deception, n.f. [decefiio, Latin;] 

1. The act or means of deceiving ; cheat; fraud; fallacy. 

Being thus divided from truth in themfelves, they are yet 
farther removed by advenient deception. Brown’s Vulgar Err . 

All deception is a mifapplying of thofe figns, which, by 
compact or inftitution, were made the means of mens figni- 
fying or conveying their thoughts. South’s Sermons. 

2. The ftate of being deceived. 

Reafon, not impoffibly, may meet 
Some fpecious object by the foe fuborn’d. 

And fall into deception unaware. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

Dece'ptious. adj. [from deceit.] Deceitful; apt to deceive. 

Yet there is a credence in my heart, 

That doth invert th’ atteft of eyes and ears ; 

As if thofe organs had deceptions functions. 

Created only to calumniate. Shakefpeare’ s Troll, and Creffula. 

Deceptive, adj. [from deceit.] Having the power of de- 


Decerpiible. adj. [decerpo, Latin.] That may be tak 
off. jj 

Decerpiion. n.f. [ from decerpt. ] The act of lefleninff, 
taking off. g 

Dr certa'tion. n.f. [decertatio, Latin.] A contention; 
ftriving ; a difpute. jj 

Dece'ssion. n.f. [deceffic, Latin.] A departure : aF 
away. jj 

To Decha'rm. v. a. [dccharmcr, French.] To counterac 
charm ; to difinchant. 

Notwithftanding the help of ph)ffick, he was fudde 

• ?, e tt : kc ’,? craft - Harvey on Confumph 

o DECIDE. V. a. [decido, Latin 1 


To 


L 7 — i • 

1 ■ "1 o fix the event of ; to determine. 

The day approach’d when fortune fhould decide 
Th’ important enterprize, and give the bride. Dryd. Fa 
2 . 1 o determine a queftion or difpute. 

In council oft, and oit in battle tried, 

Betwixt thy m after and the world decide. Gram 
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Who ball decide , when dodfors difagree, 

And foundeA cafuiAs doubt? Pope. 

D evidence, n.f [decido, Latin.] 

1. The quality of being fhed, or of falling off. 

2. 7 he adl of falling away. 

Men obferving the decidence of their horn, do fall upon the 
conceit that it annually rotteth away, and fucceffively renew- 

eti again. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 7. 

Decider, n.f. [from decide.] 

1. One who determines caufes. 

I cannot think that a jefler or a monkey, a droll or a pup- 
pet, can be proper judges or deciders of controverfy. Watts. 

t is laid that the man is no ill decider in common cafes of 
property, where party is out of the queflion. Swift. 

2. One who determines quarrels. J 

DECIDUOUS, adj. [ deciduus , Latin. J Falling; not peren- 
nial ; not lafling through the year. 

In botany the perianthmm, or calyx, is deciduous with the 
flower. Quincy 

Deci'duousness. n.f [from deciduous.] Aptnefs to fall j 
quality of fading once a year. DiFt 

De aMA L . adj. [decimus, Latin. J Numbered by ten ; multi- 
plied by ten. 

In the way we take now to name numbers by millions of 
millions of millions, it is hard to go beyond eighteen, or, at 
molt, four and twenty decimal progreffions, without con- 

^ fufion. Locke. 

HoDE'CIMATE. v. a. [decimus, Latin.] To tithe; to take 
the tenth. 

DecimaYion. n.f. [from deci/nate.] 

1. A tithing ; a fele&ion of every tenth by lot or otherwife. 

2. A feledfion by lot of every tenth foldier, in a general mutiny, 

for punifhment. ° 7 

By decimation and a tithed death, 

Take thou the dellin d tenth. Shakefpeare' s Tim on. 

A decbnation I will Aridity make 
Of all who my Charinus did forfake ; 

And of each legion each centurion fhall die. Dryden. 
To DE CITHER, v. a. [ dechi ffrcr , French.] 

1. To explain that which is written in ciphers. 

Zelmane, that had the fame character in her heart, could 
eafily decipher it ; and therefore, to keep him the longer in 
fpeech, defired to know the conclufion of the matter, and 
how the honefl Dametas was efcaped. Sidney. 

Affurance is writ in a private charadter, not to be read, 
nor underflood, but by the confcience, to which the fpirit of 
God has vouchfafed to decipher it. South's Sermons. 

2. To write out; to mark down in charadlers. 

Could I give you a lively reprefentation of guilt arid hor- 
rour on this hand, and paint out eternal wrath, and decipher 
eternal vengeance on the other, then might I fhew you the 
condition of a Tinner hearing himfelf denied by ChriA. South. 

Then were laws of neceffity invented, that fo every parti- 
cular fubjedl might find his principal pleafure, deciphered unto 
him, in the tables of his laws. Locke. 

3 . To Ramp ; to charadlerife ; to mark. 

You are both decipher'd 

For villains mark’d with rape. Shakefpeare' s Titus Andrcnicus. 

4 1o unfold ; to unravel ; as, to decipher a perplexed affair. 
Decipherer, n.f [ from decipher. ] One who explains 
writings in cypher. 

Dec Dion. n. f [from decide.] 

1 . Determination of a difference. 

Pleafure and revenge 

Have ears more deaf than adders, to the voice 
Of any true decifion. Shakefpeare' s Troilus and Creffda. 
The great number of the undertakers, the worth of fome 
of them, and their zeal to bring the matter to a decifion , are 
fure arguments of the dignity and importance of it. Woodward. 

War is a diredf appeal to God for the decifion of fome dif- 
pute, which can by no other means be poflibly determined. 

Atterbury s Sermons. 

2. Determination of an event. 

The time approaches. 

That will with due decifion make us know 
What we fhall fay we have, and what we owe. Shak. Mach. 

Their arms are to the lafl decifion bent, 

And fortune labours with the vafl event. Dryden's Aurengz. 

3. It is ufed in Scotland for a narrative, or reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the court of feflion there. 

Decisive, adj. [from decide.] 
j. Having the power of determining any difference. 

Such a reflexion, though it carries nothing perfedfly deci- 
five in it, yet creates a mighty confidence in his breafl, and 
ftrengthens him much in his opinion. Atterbury s Sermons. 

This they are ready to look upon as a determination on 
their fide, and decifive of the controverfy between vice and 
virtue. Rogers's Sermons. 

2 . Having the power of fettling any event. 

For on th’ event, 

Decifive of this bloody day, depends 
The fate of kingdoms. - Philips. 
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Decisively, adv. [from decifive.] In a conducive maim. 
Decisiveness [from decifive.] The power of Te m' 
nating any difference, or fettling an event. mi ' 

Deci'sory. adj. [from decide.] Able to determine or A. -a 
1 o Deck. v. a. [ decken , Dutch.] r deci<ie - 

1. To cover ; to overfpread. 

Ye mills and exhalations, that now rife 

From hill or Reaming lake, dufky or grey, 

’Till the fun paint your fleecy fkirts w?th gold 
In honour to the world’s great Author, rife ! 5 
Whether to deck with clouds th’ uncolour’d Iky 
Or wet the thirflry earth with falling fhowers, 

Rifing or falling. Rill advance his praife. Milt P n r r n 

2. I o drefs ; to array. ’ UT ' u Jt> 

Sweet ornament ! that decks a thing divine. 

Long may’R thou live to wail thy children’s lofs 
And fee another, as I fee thee now, 

Deck'd in thy rights, as thou art Rail’d in mine: Sh.R ITT 
She fets to work millions of fpinning worms, 

That in their green fhops weave the fmooth-hair’d filk 
To deck her fons. »>.. 

3. To adorn ; to embellifh. lton ‘ 

But direful, deadly black, both leaf and bloom, 

Fit to adorn the head, and deck the dreary tomb. Fai. Queer 
Now the dew with fpangles deck'd the ground, 

A fweeter fpot of earth was never found. DrvAw 

The god fhall to his vot’ries tell 
Each confcious tear, each blufhing grace, 

I hat deck'd dear Eloifa’s face. p • 

Deck. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The floor of a fhip. 

Her keel plows hell, 

And deck knocks heaven. p John [on 

We have alfo raifed our fecond decks , and given more vent 
thereby to our ordinance, trying on our nether overloop. Ralei. 
m I* an y> born and bred under deck, had no other informa- 
tion but what fenfe affords, he would be of opinion that the 
fhip was as Rable as a houfe. Glanv. Scepf, c. it 

On high-rais’d decks the haughty Belgians ride, 

Beneath whofe fhade our humble frigates go. Dryden. 

Day to night they bring. 

With hymns and peans, to the Bowyer king : 

At fun-fet to their fhip they make return. 

And fnore fecure on decks ’till rofy morn. Dryden's Iliad. 

2 . Pack of cards piled regularly on each other. 

Befides gems, many other forts of Rones are regularly 
figured: the Amianthus, of parallel threads, as in the pile of 
velvet; and the Selenites, of parallel plates, as in a deck 0 f 
cards. Grew' s Cofmol. b. i. c. 2. 

De'cker. n.f. [from deck.] A dreffer; one that apparels or 
adorns ; a coverer. 

To DECLAIM, v. n. [ dedamo , Latin.] To harangue; to 
fpeak to the paflions ; to rhetoricate ; to fpeak fet orations. 
What are his mifehiefs, conful ? You declaim 
Againfl his manners, and corrupt your own. B. Johnf.Cat. 
The fplendid declaimings of novices and men of heat. South. 
It is ufual for maRers to make their boys declaim on both 
Tides of an argument. Swift. 

Drefs up all the virtues in the beauties of oratory, and 
declaim aloud on the praife of goodnefs. Watts's Improvement. 

Decla'imer. n. f [from declaim.] One who makes fpeeches 
with intent to move the paflions. 

Your Salamander is a perpetual declaimer againfl: 
jealoufy. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 198. 

Declamation, n.f. [declamatio, Latin.] A difeourfe ad- 
dreffed to the paflions ; an harangue ; a fet fpeech ; a piece of 
rhetorick. 

The caufe why declamations prevail fo greatly, is, for that 
men fuffer themfelves to be deluded. Hooker , b. If 8. 

Thou mayfl forgive his anger, while thou makefl ufe of the 
plainnefs of his declamation. Taylor' s Rule of living holy. 

DeclamaYor. n f. [Latin.] A declaimer; an orator; a 
rhetorician. 

Who could, I fay, hear this generous declamatory without 
being fired at his noble zeal. Tatler, N°. 56, 

Declaratory, adj. [ dcclamatorius, Latin.] 

J. Relating to the practice of declaiming; pertaining to decla- 
mation ; treated in the manner of a rhetorician. 

This a while fufpended his interment, and became 
a declamatory theme amongfl the religious men of that 

llZnitrm 


age. 


IVotton. 


2. Appealing to the paflions. 

He has run himfelf into his own declamatory way, and 
almoR forgotten that he was now fetting up for a moral 
poet. Dryden. 

Declarable, adj. [from declare.] Capable of proof. 

This is declarable from the befl writers. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Declaration, n.f. [from declare.] 

1. A proclamation or affirmation; oral expreffion; publication. 
His promifes are nothing elfe but declarations , what God 
will do for the good of men 1. , 

Though wit and learnin 
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Hooker , b. i. / 2 * 
are certain and habitual perfec- 
tions 


tiens of the mind, yet the declaration of them, which alone 
brings the repute, is fubjedl to a thoufand hazards. South. 

TYere are no where fo plain and full declarations of his 
mercy and love to the fons of men, as are made in the 
gofpel. Tillotjon, Sermon 5. 

2. An explanation of fomething doubtful. Obfolete. 

0 [Inlaw.] Declaration ( declaratio ) is properly the (hewing 
forth, or laying out, of an action perfonal in any fuit, though 
it is ufed fometimes for both perlonal and real actions. Cowel. 

Declarative, adj. [from declare.] Making declaration; 
explanatory. 

The names of things fhould be always taken from fome- 
thing obfervably declarative of their form or nature. Grew . 

2. Making proclamation. 

To this we may add the vox populi , fo declarative on the 
fame fide. Swift's Examiner , N°. 44. 

DeclaRatorily. adv. [from declaratory.] In the form of a 
declaration ; not promiffively ; not in a decretory form. 

Andreas Alciatus the civilian, and Francifcus de Cordua, 
have both declaratorily confirmed the fame. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Declaratory, adj. [from declare.] Affirmative; expreffive; 
not decretory ; not promiflory. 

Thefe bleffings are not only declaratory of the good plea- 
fure and intention of God towards them, but likewife of the 
natural tendency of the thing. Fillotfon, Serm. 4. 

To DECLARE, v. a. [ declaro , Latin.] 

1. To clear; to free from obfeurity. 

To declare this a little, we muR affume that the furfaces of 
fuch bodies are exadlly fmooth. Boyle on Colours. 

2. To make known ; to tell evidently and openly. 

It hath been declared unto fome of you, that there are con- 
tentions among you. 1 Cor. i. 11. 

The fun by certain figns declares , 

Both when the South projedls a Rormy day. 

And when the clearing North will puff" the clouds away. 

Dryden's Virg. Geor. 1 . 620. 

3. Topublifh; to proclaim. 

Declare his glory among the heathens. I Chron. xvi. 24. 

4. To fhew in open view. 

We are a confiderable body, who, upon a proper occafion, 
would not fail to declare ourfelves. Addifon. 

To DeclaRe. v.n. To make a declaration; to proclaim 
fome refolution or opinion, fome favour or oppofition. 

The internal faculties of will and underRanding, decreeing 
and declaring againfl them. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

God is faid not to have left himfelf without witnefs in the 
world, there being fomething fixed in the nature of men that 
will be fure to teflify and declare for him. South's Sermons . 
Like fawning courtiers, for fuccefs they wait; 

And then come fmiling, and declare for fate. Dryden. 

DeclaRement. n.f. [from declare.] Difcovery; declara- 
tion ; teflimony. 

Cryflal will calify into eledlricity ; that is, a power to at- 
tra£t Rraws, or light bodies, and convert the needle freely 
placed, which is a declarement of very different parts. Broivn. 

DeclaRer. n.f. [from declare.] A prociaimer; one that 
makes any thing known. 

DecleRsion. n.f [ declinatio , Latin.] 

1. Tendency from a greater to a lefs degree of excellence. 

A beauty- waining and diflreffed widow, 

Ev 5 ri in the afternoon of her befl days. 

Seduc’d the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To bafe declenfon. Shakefpeare' s Richard III. 

Take the pidlure of a man in the greennefs and vivacity of 
his youth, and in the latter date and declenfions of his droop- 
ing years, and you will fcarce know it to belong to the fame 

U rfon - _ South's Sermons. 

2. Declination ; defeent. 

We may reafonably allow as much for the declenfon of the 
land from that place to the fea, as for the immediate height 
of the mountain. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

3. Inflexion ; manner of changing nouns. 

w Declenfon is only the variation or change of the termina- 
tion of a noun, whilR it continues to fignify the fame thing. 

^ ; Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

Declinable, adj. [from decline.] Having variety of termi- 
nations ; as, a declinable noun. 

DeclinaYion. n.f. [ declinatio, Latin.] 

* • Defeent ; change from a better to a worfe Rate ; decay. 

The queen, hearing of the declination of a monarchy, took it 
to ill, as fhe would never after hear of his fuit. Bacon, Eff. I3. 
Hope waits upon the flow’ry prime ; 

And Summer, though it be lefs gay, 

Yet is not look’d on as a time 
„ OT declination or decay. Waller. 

'/ lending down ; as, a decimation of the Lead. 

3 - > ariation from redlitude ; oblique motion ; obliquity. 

buppofing there were a declination of atoms, yet will it not 
efleH what they intend ; for then they do all decline, and fo 
ere will be no more concourfe than if they did perpendicu- 
lariy defcend. _ Ray on the Creation. 

ms declination of atoms in their defeent, was itfelf either 
neceflary or voluntary. 


4. Varition from a fixed point. ....... c , 

There is no decimation of latitude, nor variation of the 
elevation of the pole, notwithflanding what fome have af- 
ferted. Woodzuard's Natural Hifory. 

5. [In navigation.] The variation of the needle from the true 
meridian & of any place to the Eaft or Wefl. 

6. [In aflronomy.] The declination of a Rar we call its ihortelt 
diflance from the equator. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. i J. 

7. [In grammar.] The declenfion or inflexion of a noun 
through its various terminations. 

8. Declination of a Plane [in dialing], is an arch of the 
horizon, comprehended either between the plane and the prime 
vertical circle, if accounted from the EaA or WeR ; or elfe 
between the meridian and the plane, if accounted from the 

North or South. # ^ ar JA s f 

DeclinaYor. \ 71 -f [from decline.] An inftrument in dial- 

DecliRator y. 3 ing, by which the declination, reclination, 
and inclination of planes are determined. Chambers . 

There are feveral ways to know the feveral planes ; but the 
readiefl is by an inflrument called a declinatory , fitted to the 
variation of your place. Moxon's JVLech. Exer . 

To DECLINE. V. n. [ declino , Latin.] 

1. To lean downward; ✓ 

And then with kind embracements, tempting kiffes. 

And with declining head into his bofom. 

Bid him fried tears, as being overjoy’d. Shakefpeare . 

2. To deviate; to run into obliquities. 

Neither (halt thou fpeak in a caufe to decline after many, 
to wrefl judgment. Ex. xxiii. 2- 

3. To fhun ; to avoid to do any thing. 

4. To fink; to be impaired; to decay. Oppofed to improve- 
ment or exaltation. 

Sons at perfedt age, and fathers declining, the father fhould 
be as a ward to the fon. Shakefpeare' s King Lear . 

They’ll be by th’ fire, and prefume to know 
What’s done i’ th’ capitol ; who’s like to rife. 

Who thrives, and who declines. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus , 

Sometimes nations will decline fo low 
From virtue, which is reafon, that no wrong. 

But juflice, and fome fatal curfe annex’d. 

Deprives them of their outward liberty. Milton's Par. Lof * 

That empire mufl decline , 

Whofe chief fupport and finews are of coin. Waller, 

And nature, which all adts of life defigns; 

Not like ill poets, in the lafl declines. Denham . 

Thus then my lov’d Euryalus appears ; 

He looks the prop of my declining years ! Dryden's A±n> 

Next that, is when autumnal warmth declines ; 

E’er heat is quite decay’d, or cold begun. 

Or Capricorn admits the Winter fun. Dryden's Virg. Georg, 
Faith and morality are declined among us. Swift. 

God, in his wifdom, hath been pleafed to load our declining 
years with many lufferings, with difeafes, and decays of 
nature. Swift. 

To DecliRe. v. a. 

1. To bend downward ; to brins down. 

And now fair Phoebus ’gan decline in hafle. 

His weary waggon to the weflern vale. Fairy £hueen y b. ii. 

And leaves the femblance of a lover, fixt 
In melancholy deep, with head declin'd. 

And love-dejected eyes. Thomfon's Spring , /. 1020. 

2. To fhun ; to avoid ; to refufe ; to be cautious of. 

He had wifely declined that argument, though in their com- 
mon fermons they gave it. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Since the mufes do invoke my pow’r, 

I fhall no more decline that facred bow’r. 

Where Gloriana, their great miflrefs, lies. Waller. 

Though I the bufinefs did decline , 

Yet I contriv’d the whole defign. 

And fent them their petition. Denham ; 

If it fhould be faid that thefe minute bodies are indUToluble, 
becaufe it is their nature to be fo, that would not be to ren- 
der a reafon of the thing propofed, but, in effe&, to decline 
rendering any. . Boyle's Hifory of Firjnnefs. 

Could her mind have been captivated with the glories of 
this world, fhe had them all laid before her; but lhe o- en e- 
roufly declined them, becaufe flie faw the acceptance of them 
was inconfiflent with religion. Addijon's Freeholder, N°. 2 1 . 

Whatever they judged to be moR agreeable, or difagree- 
able, they would purfue or decline. Atterbury 

3. To modify a word by various terminations ; to infledt. 

You decline mufa^and conflrue Latin, by the heb of a 
tutor, or with fome Englifh tranflation. Watts's 1 mprovernent 
Decline. n.J. [from the fubflantive.] The Rate of tendency 
to the worle; diminution; decay. Contrary to increafc 
improvement, or elevation. y 9 


Thy rife of fortune did I only wed ; 

From its decline, determin’d to recede. 

Thofe fathers lived in the decline of literature. 


Prior. 

Swift. 


DECLI VI TY. n.f [declrvis, Latin.] Inclination or obliquity 
reckoned downwards; gradual defeent; not precipitous or 
perpendicular : the contrary to acclivity. 

Kivers will not flow, unlefs upon declivity, and their 
, fources 
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fources be raifed above the earth’s ordinary furfacc, fo that 
they may run upon a defcent. Woodward' s Nat. Hijiory. 

i found myfelf within my depth ; and the declivity was fo 
frnall, that I walked near a mile before I got to the fhore. 

Gulliver s Travels. 

DecliVous. adj. [ dedivis , Lat.] Gradually defcending; not 
precipitous ; not perpendicularly finking : the contrary to 
acclivous ; moderately fteep. 

I o DECG'C T. v. a. \_deccquo decoflum , Latin.] 

1. 1 o prepare by boiling for any ufe; to digeft in hot water. 

2. I o digeft by the heat of the llomach. 

I here fhe decofts, and doth the food prepare ; 

I here fhe diftributes it to ev’ry vein, 

There fhe expels what fhe may fitly fpare. Davies. 

3 . To boil in water, fo as to draw the firength or virtue of any 

thing. 7 

I he longer malt or herbs are decoded in liquor, the clearer 
is. Bacon s Natural Hijiory , N°. 308. 

4- 1 o boil up to a confidence j to {Lengthen or invigorate by 
boiling. 

Can fodden water, their barley-broth, 

Decoft their cold blood to fuch valiant heat. Shakefp. H. V. 

Deco'ctibl.e. adj. [from deco Ft.] That which may be boiled, 
or prepared by boiling. DM. 

Deco'ction. n. f. [decottum , Latin.] 

1. I he ad of boiling any thing, to extract its virtues. 

In infufion the longer it is, the greater is the part of the 
grofs body that goeth into the liquor; but in decoction , though 
more goetli forth, yet it cither purgeth at the top, or lettleth 
at the bottom. Bacon s Natural Hijiory , N°. 308. 

2. A preparation made by boiling in water. 

1 hey diflil their hufbands land 
In decoctions ; and are mann’d 
With ten emp’rics, in their chamber 
Lying for the fpirit of amber. Ben. Johnfon. 

If the plant be boiled in water, the drained liquor is called 
the decoSiion of the plant. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Deco'cture. n. f. [from decodl.] A fubdance drawn by 
decodfion. 

Decollation, n. f. [decollation Lat ] The aft of beheading 
He, by a decollation of all hope, annihilated his mercy : 
this, by an immoderancy thereof, dedroyed hisjudice. Brown. 

Decomposite, adj. [flccompoftus, Latin.] Compounded a 
fecond time; compounded with things already compofite. 

Decompeftes of three metals, or more, are too long to in- 
quire of, except there be fome compofitions of them already 
obferved. . Bacon's Phyf. Rem. 

Decomposition, n. f. [decompoftus, Lat.] The aft of com- 
pounding things already compounded. 

We confider what happens in the compofitions and decom- 
pactions of faline particles. Boyle. 

To DECOMPO / UND. v. a. [decompono, Latin.] To compofe 
of things already compounded ; to compound a fecond time ; 
to form by a fecond compofition. 

Nature herfelf doth in the bowels of the earth make deco?n- 
pounded bodies, as we fee in vitriol, cinnabar, and even in 
fulphur itfelf. Boyle's Scept. Chym. 

When a word dands for a very complex idea, that is com- 
pounded and decompounded, it is not eafy for men to form and 
retain that idea exaftl-y. Locke . 

If the violet, blue and green, be intercepted, the remaining 
yellow, orange, and red, will compound upon the paper an 
orange ; and then, if the intercepted colours be let pafs, they 
will fall upon this compounded orange, and, together with it, 
decompound a white. Newton's Opt. 

DecompoV'nd. aclj. [from the verb.] Compofed of things or 
words already compounded; compounded a fecond time. 

The pretended falts and fulphur are fo far from being 
elementary parts extrafted out of the body of mercury, that 
they are rather, to borrow a term of the grammarians, decom- 
pound bodies, made up of the whole metal and the menftruum, 
or other additaments employed to difguife it. Boyle. 

No body fhould ufe any compound or decompound ol the 
fubftantial verbs, but as they are read in the common conju- 
gations. Arbuthnct and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

Dk'cor ament, n.f. [from decorate.] Ornament; embellifh- 
ment. Diet. 

To DE'CORATE. v. a. [ iecoro , Latin.] To adorn; to em- 
bellifb ; to beautify. 

Decor a'tion. n.f. [from decorate.] Ornament; cmbellifh- 
ment ; added beauty. 

The enfigns of virtues contribute to the ornament of 
figures; fuch as the decorations belonging to the liberal arts, 
and to war. Dryclen's Dufrefnoy. 

This helm and heavy buckler I can fpare. 

As only decorations of the war : 

So Mars is arm’d for glory, not for need. Dryden. 

Decora'tor. n.f. [from decorate.]. Anadorner; an embcl- 
lifher. DM. 

Deco'rous. adj. [. dccorus , Latin.] Decent; fuitable to a cha- 
rafter ; becoming; proper; befitting; feemly. 

It is not fo decorous , in refpeft of God, that he fhould im- 
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mediately do all the meaneft and triflingeft thino- s himfic 
without making ufe of any inferiour or fubordina te • 
nifter. r . ' ni t- 

To DECO'RTICATE. „. [decor, ko, Latin.] To 

the bark or hufk ; to hulk ; to peel ; to ftrip. U ot 

Take great barley, dried and decorticated, after it h „ „ 
waflted, and boil it in water. Arbuthnot 

Decor tica tion. n.f. [from decorticate .] The actof ft n „ Dn ' 
the bark or hufk. ^ n S 

DECORUM, n.f [Latin.] Decency; behaviour contrary to 
hcentioufhcfs, contrary to levity ; feemlinefs. ^ 0 

If your mafler 

Would have a queen his beggar, you muft tell him, 

That majefty, to keep decorum , muft 

No lefs beg than a kingdom. Shakefpeare's Ant. and Cleob 

I am far from fufpefting fimplicity, which is bold to treh 
pafs in points of decorum. jy m 

Beyond the fix’d and fettled rules 
Of vice and virtue in the fchools, 

The better fort fhould fet before ’em 
A grace, a manner, a decorum. p r - 

Gentlemen of the army fhould be, at leaft, obliged to .ex- 
ternal decorum : a profligate life and charafter fhould not be a 
means of advancement. Swift 

He kept with princes du 0 decorum', J ' 

Yet never flood in awe before ’em. Swift, 

r l o DECOY", v. a. [from koey, Dutch, a cage.] To lure into 
a cage ; to intrap ; to draw into a fnare. 

A fowler had taken a patridge, who offered to decoy her 
companions into the fnare. L'Efrangc. 

Decoy'd by the fantaftick blaze, 

Now loft, and now renew’d, he finks abforpt. 

Rider and horfe. Thomjon s Autumn , l. 1165. 

Deco'y. n.f. [from the verb.] Allurement to mifehiefs; 
temptation. 

The devil could never have had fuch numbers, had he not 
ufed fome as decoys to enfnare others. Government of the Tongue. 

I befe exuberant produftions of the earth became a con- 
tinual decoy and fnare: they only excited and fomented lulls. 

Woodward' s Natural Hijiory. 
An old dramdrinker is the devil’s decoy. 'Berkley, 

Deco'yduck. n.J'. A duck that lures others. 

There is like wife a fort of ducks, called decoy clucks, that 
will bring whole flights of fowl to their retirements, where 
are conveniences made for catching them. Mortimer' s HvA. 
To DECREA.SE. v. n. [deer ef co, Latin.] To grow lefs; to 
be diminifhed. 

From the moon is the fign of feafts, a light that decreajeth 
in her perfection. Eccluf. xliii. 7. 

Unto fifty years the heart annually increafeth the weight of 
one drachm ; after which, in the fame proportion, it de - 
creafeth. Brown' s Vulgar Err ours, b. v. c. 20. 

It is to be obferved, that when the fun comes to his tro- 
picks, days increafe and decreaje but a very little for a great 
while together. Newton's Opt. 

To Decrease, v. a. To make lefs; to diminifh. 

Me did difhonourable find 

Thofe articles, which did our ftate decrcafe. Daniel' sC. War, 

Nor cherifh’d they relations poor, 

That might decreafe their prefent ftore. Prior. 

Heat increafes the fluidity of tenacious liquids, as of oil, 
balfam, and honey; and thereby decreafcs their refiftance. Newt. 
Decrease. n.J'. [from the verb.] The ftate of growing lefs ; 
decay. 

By weak’ning toil, and hoary age o’ercome. 

See thy decreaje, and haften to thy tomb. Prior. 

2. The wain ; the time when the vifible face of the moon grows 
lefs. 

See in what time the feeds, fet in the increafe of the moon, 
come to a certain height, and how they differ from thofe that 
are fet in the decrcafe of the moon. Bacon s Natural Hijiory • 
To DECRE'E. v. n. [decretum, Latin.] To make an edift; 
to appoint by edift; to eftablifh bylaw; to determine; to 
refolve. 

They fhall fee the end of the wife, and fhall not under- 
ftand what God in his counfel hath decreed of him. JVifd. tv. 

Father eternal ! Thine is to decree ; 

Mine, both in heav’n and earth, .to do thy will. 

Miltons Paradije Lofr, b. x. /• ■ 

Had heav’n decreed that I fhould life enjoy, ? 

Heav’n had decreed to fave unhappy Troy. Dryden s / it. 
To Decre'e. v. a. To doom or aflign by a decree. 

Thou fhalt alfo decree a thing, and it fhall be eftablifhed.yr • 
The king their father. 

On juft and weighty reafons, has decreed 
His feeptre to the younger. Rowe's Ambitious Step-mot. .1 • 
Decre'e. n.f. [decretum, Latin.] 

1 . An edift ; a law. 

If you deny me, fie upon your law! ^ 

There is no force in the decrees of Venice Shi 

There went a decree from Caefar Auguftus, that a 
1 , n , , , . Luke 11. J- 
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Are we condemn’d by fate’s unjuft decree, , , tr 
No more our houfes and our homes to fee ? Dryden s l irg. 
The Supreme Being is fovcreignly good ; he rewards the 
juft, and pu nifties the unjuft: and the tolly of man, and noc 
tJ, e decree of heaven, is the caufc of human calumny. Broome. 
An eftablifhed rule. 

When he made a decree for the rain, and 
lightning of the thunder. 

A determination of a fuit, or litigated caufe. 
rj n canon law.] An ordinance, which is enacted by the 
pope himfelf, by and with the advice of his cardinals in coun- 
cil affembled, without being confulted by any one thereon. 

Aylijfe's Parergon. 

Decrement, n.f. [decrement urn, Latin.] Decreafe; the ftate 
of growing lefs; the quantity loft by decreafing. 

Upon the tropick, and firft defeenfion from our folfticc, 
'we are fcarce fenfible of declination; but declining farthei, 
our decrement accelerates : we fet apace, and in our laft days 
precipitate into our graves. Brown's P ulgar Errours. 

Rocks, mountains, and the other elevations oi the earth, 
fuffer a continual decrement, and grow lower and lower. JPoodw. 
DECRE'PIT. adj. [decrepitus, Latin.] Wafted and worn out 
with age ; in the laft ftage of decay. 

Decrepit mifer ! bale, ignoble wretch ! Shakefp. H. VI. 
Thefe years were ftiort of many mens lives in this decrepit 
age of the world, wherein many exceed fourfeore, and fome 
an hundred years. Raleigh's Hijiory oj the World. 

T his pope is decrepit, and the hell goeth for him : take or- 
der .hat there be chofen a pope of frefli year. Bacon's H. War. 

Decrepit fuperftition, and fuch as had their nativity in times 
beyond all hiftory, are frefh in the obfervation of many 
heads. Brauns Vulgar Errours. 

And from the North to call 

Decrepit Winter. Milton's Paradifc I of, b. X. 1 . 655. 

Who this obferves, may in his body find 
Decrepit age, hut never in his mind. 

Propp’d on his ftaff, and ftpoping as he goes, 

A painted mitre fnades his furrow'd brows; 

The god, in the decrepit form array’d, 

The gardens enter’d, and the fruits furvey’d. 

The charge of -witchcraft infpires people with a malevo- 
lence towards thofe poor decrepit parts of our fpecies, in 
whom human nature is defaced by infirmity and dotage. Addif 
To DECRE'PIT ATE. v. a. [dccrepo, Latin.] To calcine fait 
till it has ceafed to crackle in the fire. 

So will it come to pafs in a pot of fait, although decrepitated. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 
Decrepit a'tion. n.f. [from decrepitate.] The crackling 
noife which fait makes, when put over the fire in a cru- 
cible. fhtincy. 

Decre'pitness. \n.f. [from decrepit.] The laft ftage of de- 
Decre'pitude. J cay; the laft effefts of old age. 

Mother earth, in this her barrennefs and decrepitnefs of age, 
can procreate fuch {'warms of curious engines. Bentley s Serin. 
Decre'scent. adj. [from decrefcens , Latin.] Growing lefs ; 
being in a ftate of decreafe. 

De'cretal. adj. [decretum, Latin.] Appertaining to a decree ; 
containing a decree. 

A decretal epiftle is that which the pope decrees either by 
himfelt, or elfe by the advice of his cardinals ; and this muft 
be on his being confulted by fome particular perfon or per- 
fons thereon. _ Aylijfe's Parergon. 

De'cretal. n. f. [from the adjedive.] 

1. A book ot decrees or edicts ; a body of laws. 

I he fecond room, whofe walls 
Were painted fair with memorable gefts, 

C ’f magiftrates, of courts, of tribunals, 

Gi commonwealths, of ftates, of policy, 

Of law-, of judgments, and of decretals. Fair y Queen, b. ii. 

2. I he collection of the pope’s decrees. 

1 rad ii cions and decretals were made of equal force, and as 
^ authentical as the facred charter itfelf. Howel's Vocal Forreji. 
Lr. c* ei 1ST. n.f [from decree.] One that ftudies or profefles 
the knowledge of the decretal. 

I he decretijh had their rife and beginning under the -reign 
of the emperor Frederick Barbaroffa. Ayliffe' s Parergon. 

Decretory, adj. [from decree.] 

1. Judicial; definitive. 

T here are lenitives that friendfhip will applv, before it will 
be brought to the decretory rigour* of a condemning fentence. 

. . South's Sermons. 

•’ '^ ntica l » which there is fome definitive event. 

The motions of the moon, luppofed to be meafured by 
evens, and the critical or decretory days, depend on that 

Brown s V ulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 12. 
eRi al. n.f. [from decry.] Clamorous cenfure ; hafty or 
noify condemnation ; concurrence in cenfuring anv thinL 

1° DECRY'. [dir crier, French.] To cenfure ; to blame 

clamoroufly ; to clamour againfl. 

Malice in criticks reigns fohigh. 

That for fmall errours they whole plays decry 

Vol. I. 
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Thofe meafures which arc extolled by one ha.f of 
kingdom, are naturally decrycd by the other. Audjon s ■*•**"• 
They a: plied themfelves to leflen their authority, deaye 
them as hard and unneceffary reftraints Rogers, Seim. < 7 - 
Quacks and impoftors are ftill cautioning us to bewaie o 
counterfeits, and decry others cheats only to make more way 

for their own. . c T 

Decu'mbence. } n.f [decumbo, Latin.] 1 he aCt cf lyu 0 

Decu mbency. 5 down; the pofture of lying down. 

This muft come to pafs, if we hold opinion tney he not 
down, and enjoy no decumbeme at all ; for ftation is properly no 
reft, but one kind of motion. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. uu 
Not confidering the ancient manner of decumbency , he im- 
puted this gefture of the beloved difciple unto rufticity, or an 
a a of incivility. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b.v. c. 6. 

Decu'm bitu re. n.f [from decumbo, Latin.] 

1 . The time at which a man takes to his bed in a difeafe. 

2. [In aftrology.] A fcheme of the heavens ere&ed for that 
time, by which the prognofticks of recovery or death are un- 
covered. 

If but a mile fhe travel out of town, 

The planetary hour muft firft be known* 

And lucky moment : if her eye but akes, 

Or itches, its decumbiture fhe takes. Dryden s juv. Sat. vi. 
De'cuple* adj. [decuplus, Latin.] I enfold; the lame number 
ten times repeated. 

Man’s length, that is, a perpendicular from the vertex unto 
the foie of the foot* is decuple unto his profundity ; that is, a 
diredl line between the breaft and the fpine. Braun's i ul. Err. 

Suppofing there be a thoufand forts of infedls in this ifland, 
if the fame proportion holds between the infedls oi England 
and of the reft of the world, as between plants domefticlc and 
exotick, that is, near a decuple, the Ipccies ot inletts wil 
amount to ten thoufand. Pay on the Creation. 

Decu'rion. n.J. [ decurio , Lat.] A commander over ten ; an 
officer fubordinate to the centurion. 

He inftituted decurions through both thefe colonics, that is, 
one over every ten families. Temple . 

Decu'rsion. n.f. [decurfus, Lat.] The a<ft of running down. 
What is decayed by that decurfon of waters, is lupplied by 
the terrene foeces which water brings. Hale's Grig, of Mankind. 
Decurta'tion. n.f [decurtatio, Latin.] T he a£t ot cutting 
fhort, or fhbrtening. 

To DECU'SSATE. v.a. [decufo, Latin.] To interfea at 
acute angles. 

This it performs by the adlion of a notable mufcle on each 
fide, of a great length, having the form of the letter X, 
made up of many fibres, decujjating one another longways* Pay. 
Dec ussa 'tion. n.f. [from decufate.] The ad: of crofting; 
ftate of being crofted at unequal angles. 

Though there be decujfation of the rays in the pupil of the 
eye, and fo the image of the objed: in the retina, or bottom 
of the eye, be inverted; yet doth not the object appear in- 
verted, blit in its right or natural pofture. Ray cn the Creation. 
To DEDE'CORATE. v.a. [dedecor 0, Latin.] To difgrace; 

to bring a reproach upon. Di£i. 

Dedecora'tion. n.f. [from dedecorate.] The ad: of dis- 
gracing; difgrace. Didf. 

Dede'corous. adj. [dedecus, Lat.] Difgraceful; reproachful; 

fhameful. Didf. 

Dedenti'tion. n.f [de and dentitio, Lat.] Lofs or fhedding 
of the teeth. 

Solon divided it into ten feptenaries, becaufe in every one 
thereof a man received fome fenfible mutation : in the firft is 
dedentition , or falling of teeth. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 
To DE'DICATE. v. a. [dedico, Latin.] 

r . To devote to fome divine power ; to confecrate and fet apart 
to facred ufes. 

A pleafant grove 

Was fhot up high, full of the ftately tree 
That dedicated is to olympick Jove, 

And to his fon Alcides, when as he 

Gain’d in Nemea goodly vidory. Fairy SJueen, b. ii. cant. 5. 
T he princes offered for dedicating the altar, in the day that 
it was anointed. Num. vii. 10. 

Warn’d by the feer, to her offended name 
We rais’d, and dedicate this wond’rous frame. Dryden' s JEn. 
2. To appropriate folemnly to any perfon or purpofe. 

There cannot be 

That vulture in you to devour fo many. 

As will to greatnds dedicate themfelves. Shakefp, Macbeth. 

Ladie-, a gen’ral welcome from his grace 
Salutes you all : this night he dedicates 
To fair content and you. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

He went to learn the profeftion of a foldiev, to which he 
had dedicated himfelf. Clarendon . 

Bid her iriftant wed, 

And quiet dedicate her remnant life 

To the juft duties of an humble wife. Prior 

;» To inferibe to a patron. 

1 ^ < i com pil e d ten ciegant books, and dedicated them to the 
lord Burghley Peacham on Poetry. 

* ' De'dicate, 
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De dicate, adj. [from the verb.] Confecrate; devote; dedi- 
cated ; appropriate. 

Prayers from preferved fouls, 

From fafting maids, whofe names Tire dedicate 
T o nothing temporal. Shakefpeare' s Meafure for Meafure. 

This tenth part, or tithe, being thus afiigned unto him, 
leaveth now to be of the nature of the other nine parts, 
which are given us for our worldly neceffities, and becometh 
as a thing dedicate and appropriate unto God. Spelman. 

Dedication, n.f. [d dicatio, Latin.] 

i. he aCt of dedicating to any being or purpofe ; confecration ; 
folemn appropriation. 

it cannot be laid to many mens charge, that they have been 
fo curious as to trouble bifhops with placing the firft ftone in 
the churches ; or fo fcrupulous as, after the ereCtion of them, 
to make any great ado for their dedication. Hooker , b.v.f 12. 

Among publick folemnities there is none fo glorious as that 
under the reign of king Solomon, at the dedication of the 
temple. Addifon' s Freeholder, N ’. 49. 

A fervile addrefs to a patron. 

Proud as Apollo on his forked hill, 

Sat full blown Bufo, pufDd by ev’ry quill ; 

F ed by foft dedication all day long, 

Horace and he went hand in hand in fong. Pope , Epijl. xi. 

DedicaTor. n. f. [from dedicate .] One who inferibes his 
work to a patron with compliment and fervility. 

Leave dang’rous truths to unfuccefsful fatyrs, 

And flattery to fulfome dedicators. Pope's EJay on C.riticifm. 

De'dicatory. adj. [from dedicate.] Compofing a dedication ; 
complimental ; adulatory. 

Thus I fhould begin my epiftle, if it were a dedicatory one ; 
but it is a friendly letter. Pope. 

DedFtion. n. f. [ deditio , Latin.] The aCt of yielding up any 
thing ; furrendry. 

It was not a complete conqueft, but rather a dedition upon 
terms and capitulations agreed between the conqueror and the 
conquered. Plate's Hiflory of the Common Law. 

To DEDU'CE. v. a. [ deduco , Latin.] 

I. To draw in a regular connected feries, from one time or one 
event to another. 

O goddefs, fay, fhall I deduce my rhimes 
From the dire nation in its early times ! Pope. 

,2. To form a regular chain of confequential prepofitions. 

Reafon is nothing but the faculty of deducing unknown 
truths from principles already known. Locke. 

3. To lay down in regular order, fo as that the following fhall 
naturally rife from the foregoing. 

Lend me your fong, ye nightingales ! Oh pour 
The mazy-running foul of melody 
Into my varied verfe ! while I deduce , 

From the firfl note the hollow cuckoo fings. 

The fymphony of Spring. Thomf on's Spring, /. 575. 

Dedu'cement. n.f. [from deduce.'] The thing deduced ; the 
collection of reafon; confequential prepofition 

Praife and prayer are his due worfhip, and the reft of thofe 
deduccments , which I am confident are the remote effects of 
revelation. Dry den's Pref to Re/. Laid. 

Dedu'cible. adj. [horn, deduce.] Collectible by reafon ; con- 
fequential ; difcoverable from principles laid down. 

The condition, although deducible from many grounds, yet 
fhall we evidence it but from few. Brown's Vulgar Err our s, h. i. 

The general charater of the new earth is paradifaical, and 
the particular charater that it hath no fea ; and both are ap- 
parently deducible from its formation. Burnet's Theo. of the Earth. 

So far, therefore, as confcience reports any thing agreeable 
to, ox deducible from thefe, it is to be hearkened to. South. 

All properties of a triangle depend on, and are deducible 
from, the complex idea of three lines, including a fpace. Locke. 

DeduTive. adj. [from deduce.] Performing the at of de- 
dution. DiSi. 

To DEDUDT. v. a. [deduco, Latin.] 

1. To fubftrat ; to take away ; to cut off ; to defalcate. 

We dedutt from the computation of our years, that part of 
our time which is fpent in inccgitancy of infancy. Norris. 

2. To feparate ; todifpart; to divide. Now not in ufe. 

Having yet, in his deducted fpright. 

Some fparks remaining of that heavenly fire. Spenfer. 

Deduction, n.f. [deduflio, Lat.] Confequential colletion ; 
confequence; prepofition drawn from principles premifed. 

Out of feripture fuch duties may be duduced, by fome kind 
of confequence, as by long circuit of deduction it may be that 
even all truth, out of any truth, may be concluded. Hooker. 

Set before you the moral law of God, with fuch dedudlions 
from it as our Saviour hath drawn, or our own reafon, well 
informed, can make. Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 

That by diverftty of motions we fhould fpell out things not 
refembled by them, we muff attribute to fome fecret dcduLhon-, 
but what this deduction fhould be, or by what mediums this 
knowledge is advanced, is as dark as ignorance. Glanv. ScepJ. 

You have laid the experiments together in fuch a way, and 
made fuch dtduftms from them a as I have not hitherto met 
faith, Boyle s Scept. Chym. 
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All crofs and diftafteful humours are either exprefly or K 

clear confequence and deduction, forbidden in the New T 7 

tament. TI/L+r,*, e e “ 

a no./*,. , , 1 lllot Jon, Sermon c 

A reflection fo obvious, that natural inftinCl feems to havV 

fuggefted it even to thofe who never much attended to ' dJ. 
tions of reafon. Rovers c 

2. That which is deduced ; defalcation. 6 ’ ^ mn ' J 9 - 

Bring then thefe bleffings to a ftriCt account ; 

Make fair deductions, fee to what they mount. Popes Er a 
Dedu'ctive. adj. [from deduct.] Deducible ; that whid/is 
or may be deduced from a pofition premifed. 
Deductively, adv. [from deductive .] Confequentially • bv 
regular deduction ; by a regular train of ratiocination. ' ’ ^ 
There is fcarce a popular errour paflant in our days, which 
is not either diredly expreil'ed, or deduCtively contained in this 
work. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b.l c 8 

DEED, n . f. [baeb, Saxon; daed, Dutch.] 

1. ACtion, whether good or bad ; thing done. 

From loweft place when virtuous things, proceed, 

The place is dignified by th’ doer’s deed. Shakefpeare. 

1 he monfter nought reply’d ; for words were vain, 

And deeds could only deeds unjuft maintain. Dry den. 

The fame had not confented to the counfel and deed. Luke. 
We are not fecluded from the expectation of reward for our 
charitable deeds. Smalridge's Sermons. 

2. Exploit; performance. 

i, on the other fide, 

Us’d no ambition to commend my deeds ; 

The deeds themlelves, though mute, fpoke loud the doer. Milt. 

T houfands were there in darker fame that dwelt, 
Whofe deeds fome nobler poem fhall adorn Dryd. Ann. Mir. 

3. Power of aCtion; agency. 

Nor knew I not * 

To be with will and deed created free. Milt. Paradife Lof. 

4. ACt declaratory of an opinion. 

T hey defire, with ftrange abfurdity, that to the fame fenate 
it fhould belong o give full judgment in matter of excommu- 
nication, and to abfolve whom it pleafed them, clean contrary 
to their own former deeds and oaths. Hooker's Preface. 

5. Written evidence of any legal aCt. 

The folicitor gave an evidence for a deed, which was im- 
peached to be fraudulent. Bacon. 

He builds his houfe upon the fand, and writes the deeds , by 
which he holds his eftate, upon the face of a river. South. 

6. FaCt ; reality; the contrary to fiction : whence the word indeed. 

O that, as oft I have at Athens feen 
The ftage arife, and the big clouds defeend ; 

So now in very deed I might behold 

The pond'rous earth, and all yon marble roof. 

Meet like the hands of Jove. * Lee's Oedipus. 

Dee j bless, adj. [from deed.] UnaCtive; without aCtion; 
without exploits. 

Speaking in deeds, and deedlefs in his tongue. Shakcfpeare. 
Inftantly, he cry’d, your female difeord end. 

Ye deedlefs boafters ! and the fong attend. Pope's Odyjfey. 
To DEEM. v. n. part, dempt, or deemed, [domgan , Gothick ; 
doemeu, Dutch ; feeman, Saxon.] To judge; to conclude 
upon confideration ; to think ; to opine ; to determine. 

Here eke that famous golden apple grew, 

For which th’ Idean ladies difagreed, 

I ill partial Paris dempt it Venus’ due. Fairy Queen, b. iu. 

Do me not dy, 

Ne deem thy force by fortune’s doom unjuft. 

That hath, maugre her fpite, thus low me laid in duft. 

Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 5 . fanz. 12. 
But they that (kill not of fo heavenly matter, 

All that they know not, envy or admire. 

Rather than envy, let them wonder at her. 

But not to deem of her defert afpire. Spenfer , Sonnet 84. 

So natural is the union of religion with juftice, that we 
may boldly deem there is neither, where both are not. Hooker. 

He, who to be deem'd 

A god, leap’d fondly into TEtna flames. Milt. Parad. Lof. 

Thefe bleffings, friend, a deity beftow’d ; 

For never can I deem him lefs than god. Dryd. Virg Paf» 

Nature difturb’d. 

Is deem'd vindictive to have chang’d her courfe. TEmfon. 
Deem. n.f. [from the verb.] Judgment; furmife; opinion. 
Not now in ufe. 

Hear me, my love, be thou but true of heart. 

— 1 true! how now? what wicked deem is this ? Shak ef pear. 
Def/mster. n.f [from deem.] A judge: a word yet in ule in 
Jerfey and the Ifle of Man. 

DEEP. adj. [beep, Saxon.] 

1. Having length downwards; defeending far ; profound. 

All trees in high and fandy grounds are to be- fet deep , and 
in watery grounds more fhallow. Bacon's Natural Hifory . 
The gaping gulph low to the centre lies, 

And twice as deep as earth is diftantfrom the ffdes. Dryden, 

2. Low in fituation ; not high. 

3. Meafured from the furface downward. _ 

Mr. Halley, in diving deep into the fea in a diving vffie , 

found, 
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found, in a clear fun-lhine day, that when he was funk many 
fathoms deep into the water, the upper part of his hand, on 
which the fun fhone direCtly, appeared of a red colour. A ewt. 

4. Entering far; piercing a great way. 

This avarice 

Strikes deeper ; grows with more pernicious root. Sh. Macb. 
For, even in that feafon of the year, the ways in that vale 


were very deep. 


Clarendon, b. viii. 


Thou haft not ftrength fuch labours to fuftain : 

Drink hellebore, my boy ! drink deep, and fcour thy brain. 

Dryden' s Perf Sat. 

5. Far from the outer part. 

So the falfe fpider, when her nets are fpread. 

Deep ambufh’d in her filent den does lie. Dryd. Ann, Mirab. 

6. Not fuperficial ; not obvious. 

If the matter be knotty, and the fenle lies deep, the mind 
muff: flop and buckle to it, and ftick upon it with labour and 
thought, and clofe contemplation. Locke. 

7. Sagacious ; penetrating ; having the power to enter far into 
a fubjeCt. 

Who hath not heard it fpoken. 

How deep you were within the books of heav’n ! Shakefp. 
The fpirit of deep prophecy fhe hath. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Pie’s meditating with two deep divines. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

He in my ear 

Vented much policy and projects deep 
Of enemies, of aids, battles and leagues, 

Plaufible to the world, to me worth naught. Milt. Par. Reg. 
I do not difr.over the helps which this great man of deep 
thought mentions. Locke. 

8. Full of contrivance; politick; infiduous. 

When I have moft need to employ a friend, 

Deep , hollow, treacherous, and full of guile, 

Be fie to me. ShakejpcaCe’ s Richard III. 

9. Grave; folemn. 

O God j if my deep prayers cannot appeafe thee, 

But thou wilt be aveng’d on my mifdeeds, 

Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Nor awful Phoebus was on Pindus heard 
With deeper filence, or with more regard. Dryden sSilenius. 
JO. Dark coloured. 

With deeper brown the grove was overfpread. Dryd. Fab. 

11. Having a great degree of ftilnefs, or gloom, or fadnefs. 

Their deep poverty abounded into the riches of their libe- 
rality. 2 Cor. viii. 2: 

And the Lord God caufed a deep fleep to fall upon Adam. 

Gen. ii. 21. 

12. Bafs; grave in found. 

The founds made by buckets in a well, are deeper 
and fuller than if the like percuffion were made in the open 
air. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N°. 152. 

Deep. n.f. [from the adjeCtive.] 

1. The fea; the main ; the abyfs of waters; the ocean. 

Yet we did lift up our hearts and voices to God above, 
who fheweth his wonders in the deep. Bacon's Neiv Atlantis. 
What earth in her dark bowels could not keep 
From greedy man, lies fafer in the deep. Waller. 

Whoe’er thou art, whom fortune brings to keep 
Thefe rites of Neptune, monarch of the deep. Pope'sOdyff. 

2 . The moft folemn or ft ill part. 

There want not many that do fear. 

In deep of night, to walk by this Herne’s oak. Shakefpearc. 
The deep of night is crept upon our talk. Shak. Jul. Ccef. 

Virgin face divine, 

Attracts the haplefs youth through ftorms and waves, 

Alone in deep of night. Philips. 

IoDe'epen. v. a. [from deep.] 

1. To make deep ; to fink far below the furface. 

The city of Rome would receive a great advantage from 
the undertaking, as it would raife the banks and deepen the bed 
of the Tiber. Addifon' s Travels. 

2. To darken ; to cloud ; to make dark, 

You muft deepen your colours fo, that the orpiment may 
be the higheft. Peacham on Drawing. 

3. To make fad or gloomy. See DEEP. adj. 

Her gloomy prefence faddens all the feene. 

Shades ev’ry flow’r, and darkens ev’ry green. 

Deepens the murmurs of the falling floods. 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods. Pope . 

Deep-mouthed, adj. [deep and mouth.] Having a hoarfe and 
loud voice. 

Huntfman, I charge thee, tender well my hounds ; 

And couple Clowder with the deep-mouth' d Brach. Shakefp. 

Behold the Englifti beach 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 

M hofe fhouts and claps outvoice that deep-mouth' d fea. Shak. 

Then toils for beafts, and lime for birds were found, 

End deep-mouth' d dogs did foreft walks furround. Dryden. 
_ Hjlls; dales, and forefts far behind remain, 

Vv hile the warm Rent draws on the deep-mouth' d train. Gay. 
ftougU SING * ^ anc * mu f e ‘] Contemplative; loft in 

But he deep-muftng o’er the mountains ftray’d; 
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Through mazy thickets of the woodland fhade. Pope s Odyjf 

De'eply. adj. [from deep.] 

1. To a great depth ; far below the furface. 

Fear is a pafiion that is moft deeply rooted in our natures, 
and flows immediately from the principle of felf-prelervation, 

Lillotfon , Serm. 1. 

Thofe impreflions were made when the brain was more 
fufeeptive of them : they have been deeply engraven at the 
proper feafon, and therefore they remain. Watts's Improve?nent . 

2 . With great ftudy or fagacity ; not fuperficially ; not care- 

lefly ; profoundly. _ . . r 

3. Sorrowfully; folemnly ; with a great degree of feriou.nefs or 

fadnefs. ... 

He fighed deeply in his fpirit. Mai k vm. 12, 

Klockins fo deeply hath fworn ne’er more to come 
In bawdy- houfe, that he dares not go home. Donne. 

Upon the deck our careful general flood. 

And deeply mus’d on the fucceeding day. Dryd. Ann. Mirab , 

4. With a tendency to darknefs of colour. 

Having taken of the deeply red juice of buckthorn berries, 
I let it drop upon white paper. Beyle on Colours. 

5. In a high degree. 

To keep his promife with him, he had deeply offended both 
his nobles and people. Bacon's Henry V If. 

Deepness, n.f. from deep.] Entrance far below the lurface; 
profundity ; depth. 

Cazzianer fet forward with great toil, by reafon of the 
dvepnefs of the way and heavinefs of the great ordnance. 

Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 
Some fell upon ftony places, and they withered, becaufe 
they had no deepnefs of earth. Matt, xiii 5. 

Deer. n.f. [beojn, Saxon; thier, Teutonick ; 9 *?, Greek.] 
That clafs of animals which is hunted for venifon, contain- 
ing many fubordinate fpecies. 

You have beaten my men, killed my deer, and broke open 
my lodge. Shakcfpeare' s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The pale that held my lovely deer. Waiter. 

To DEFADE. V. a. [defair e, French.] To deftroy ; to raze; 
to ruin ; to disfigure. 

Fatal this marriage, 

Defacing monuments of conquer’d France, 

Undoing all. Shakcfpeare' s Henry VI. p. ii. 

Pay him fix thoufand, and deface the bond. Shakefpeare . 

Whofe ftatues, freezes, columns broken lie. 

And, though defac'd, the wonder of the eye. 

One nobler wretch can only rife ; 

’Tis he whofe fury fhall deface 
The ftoick’s image in this piece. 

Defacement, n.f. [from deface.] Violation; 
rafure; abolition; deftru<ftion. 

But what is this image, and how is it defaced ? The poor 
men of Lyons will tell you, that the image of God is purity ; 
and the defacement, fin. Bacon' s Holy War. 

Defa'cer, n.f [from deface.] Deftroyer; abolifher; vio- 
lates 

That foul defacer of God’s handywork, 

Thy womb let loofe, to chafe us to our graves. Sh. R. Ill, 

Defa'ilance. n.f. [ defaillcince , French.] Failure ; mifear-' 
riage : a word not in ufe. 

The affections were the authors of that unhappy defai - 
lance. Glanv. Scejf c. 2. 

To DEFA'LCATE. v. a. [from falx falcis, a fickle ; defalquer , 
French.] To cut off ; to lop ; to take away part of a pen- 
fion or falarv. It is generally ufed of money. 

Defalcation, n.f [from defalcate.] Diminution; abate- 
ment ; excifion of any part of a cuftomary allowance. 

The tea table is fet forth with its cuftomary bill of fare, 
and without any defalcation. Addifon s Spectator', N°. 487. 
To Defa'lk. v. a. [See DEFALCATE.] To cutoff; to 
lop away. 

What he defalks from fome infipid fin, is but to make fome 
other more guftful. Decay of Piety. 

DefamaTion. n.f. [from defame.] The a <51 of defaming or 
bringing infamy upon another; calumny; reproach; cenfure; 
detraction. 

Defamation is the uttering of reproachful fpeeches, or con- 
tumelious language of any one, with an intent ojf raifing an 
ill fame of the party thus reproached ; and this extends to 
writing, as by defamatory libels ; and alfo to deeds, as by re- 
proachful poftures, figns and geftures. Ay life's P’arer^cn. 

Be filent, and beware, if fuch you fee; 

’Tis defamation but to fay, that’s he. Dryden s Juv. Sat. 
Many dark and intricate motives there are to detraction 
and defamation , and many malicious fpies are fearchincr into 
the actions of a great man. Addijon's Spefiatoi , N U J 2 5 6. 

Defamatory, adj. from defame.] Calumnious; tending to 
defame; unjuftly cenforious ; libellous; falfely fatirical. & 
The moft eminent fin is the fpreading of defamatory reports. 

■ G 07 eminent of the Tongue , jekl. <. 
Auguftus, confcious to himfelf of many crimes, made an 
ediCt againft lampoons and fatyrs, and defamatory writings. 

rp rviT'c r 7 1 Dryden' s Juv. Dedication. 

To DEFAME* v.a. [de and fama, Latin.] To make infa- 
mous ; 


Dryden . 

Prior . 
injury ; 
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rnoiis ; to cenfure falfely in publick; to deprive of honour ; 
to diftionour by reports ; to libel ; to calumniate ; to deftroy 
reputation by either adls or words. 

I heard the defaming of many. f e y, X x. r o. 

They live as if they profeiled Chriftianily merely in pight, 
to defame it. Decay of Piety. 

My guilt thy growing virtues did defame ; 

My blacknefs blotted thy unblemifti’d name. Drydens Mn. 

Defa'Me. n.f [from the verb.] Difgrace ; dishonour. 

Many doughty knights he in his days 
Had done to death. 

And hung their conquer’d arms for more defame 
On gallowtrees. Fairy fffueen^ b . ii. cant. 5. fan . 26. 

Defa'mer. n . f [from defame.] One that injures the repu- 
tation of another ; a detracler ; a calumniator. 

It maybe a ufeful trial of the patience of the defamed, yet 
the defamer has not the lefs crime. Government of the Tongue. 

T o DEFATIGAT E. v. a . [ defatigo , Latin.] To weary ; to 

tire - Diet, 

D e fatiga'tion. n.f [ defatigatio, Latin.] Wearinefs ; 

fatigue. Dift. 

DEFA ULT, n. f [defauti French.] 

». Omiflion of that which we ought to do ; negledt. 

2. Crime; failure ; fault. 

Sedition tumbled into England more by the default of go- 
vernors than the peoples. " Haywood. 

V/e that know what ’tis to fall and pray, 

Are penitent for your default to-day. Share. Com. of Err ours. 

Let me not rafhly call in doubt 
Divine prediction : what if all foretold 
Had been fulfill’d, but through mine own default , 

Whom have I to complain of, but myfelf ? Milt. Agonifcs. 
Partial judges we are of our own excellencies, and other 
mens defau-ts. Swift. 

3. Defedt ; want. 

In default of the king’s pay, the forces were laid upon the 
fubjedt. Davies in Ireland. 

Cooks could make artificial birds and fifties, in default of 
the real ones. Arhuthnot on Coins. 

4. [In law.} Non-appearance in court at a day affigned. Cowel. 

IoDefa'ult. v. a. [from the noun.] To fail in perform- 
ing any contract or ftipulation ; to forfeit by breaking a 
contradh 

DEFE ASANCE, n. f [< dcfaifance , French.] 

1. 1 he adt of annulling or abrogating any contradl or ftipu- 
lation. 

2. Dcfeafance is a condition annexed to an act ; as to an obli- 

gation, a recognifance, or ftatute, which performed by the 
obligee, or the cognizee, the adl is dilabled and made void, 
as if it had never been done. Cowel. 

3. The writing in which a defeafance is contained. 

4 A defeat ; conqueft ; the adt of conquering ; the ftate of 
being conquered. Obfolete. 

That hoary king, with all his train, 

Being arrived, where that champion ftout, 

After his foe’s defeafance , did remain. 

Him goodly greets, and fair docs entertain. Fairy Sfhtccn. 

Df.fe'a'-ible. adj. [from dfaire , Fr. to make void.] That 
which may be annulled or abrogated. 

He came to the crown by a defect file title, fo was never 
well fettled. Davies on Ireland. 

DEFEAT, n.f [from defaire , French.] 

1. The overthrow of an army. 

End MarJb’rough’s work, and finifh the defeat. Addifn. 

2. Adi of deftrudtion ; deprivation. 

A king, upon whole life 

A damn’d defeat was made. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

To Defe'at. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To overthrow. 

Ye gods, ye make the weak moft ftrong ; 

Therein, ye gods, yc tyrants do defeat. S ha kef. Jul. Cafar. 
They invaded Ireland, and were defeated by the lord 
Mountjoy. Bacon on the JVar with Spain. 

2. To fruftrate. 

To his accufations 
» 

Pie pleaded ftill not guilty, and alleg’d 

Many fliarp reafons to defeat the law. Sbalef. Henry VIII. 

Death, 

Then due by fentence when thou did’ft tranfgrefs. 

Defeated of his feizure, many days, 

Giv’n thee of grace. Milton’s Paradife l ofl , b. i. /. 254. 

Difcover’d, and defeated of your prey, 

You flculk’d. Dry den’s Virg. Paf 3. 

He finds himfelf naturally to dread a fuperior Being, that 
can defeat all his defigns, and difappoint all his hopes. Tillotfon, 

?. To abolifti. 

1 )eff/ature. n.f. [from de and feature .] Change of feature; 
alteration of countenance. 

Grief hath chang’d me. 

And careful hours, with time’s deformed hand, 

Hath written France defeatures in my face. Shakef care. 

To DE FECATE, v a. [ dfcecoy Latin.] 
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1. To purge liquors from lees or fpuinefs ; to purify; tocleanf 

I practiied away to defecate the dark and muddv nil 

am Ti r *Kl 4- , Hoyle’s Hi/lory ofFirmn^i 

I he blood is not efficiently defecated or clarified bur 

mains muddy. Harvey on cdfumfL 

Provide a brazen tube 
Inflext ; felf-taught and voluntary flies 
I he defecated liquor, through the vent 
Afcending; then, by downward tradl convey’d, 

Spouts into fubjeeft vefiels, lovely clear. ’ pj r 

2. To purify from any extraneous or noxious mixture • to clea • 

to brighten. * ar ’ 

We defecate the notion from materiality, and abftracl: q Uan . 
tity, place, and all kind of corporeity from it. Glanv. Scefif 
We are puzzled with contradictions, which are no'abfur- 
dities to defecate fiiculties. Glanv. Scctf. c . r? 

De'fecate. adj. [from the verb.] Purged from' lee's or 
foulnefs. 

'Phis liquor was very defecate , and of a pleafing eo l<U 
colour. Boyle’s Spring of the dir. 

DefecaTion. n.f. [ dcfcccatio , Latin.] Purification; the aft 
of clearing or purifying. 

The fpleen and liver are obflpu&ed in their offices of deft- 
cati whence vicious and dreggifti blood. Harvey on Con ml 
DEFF/CT. n.f. [defers, Latin.] ' Jm ' 

1. Want; a ib fence of fomething neccffary ; infuffieiency ; the 
fault oppofed to fuperfluity. 

Lrrors have been corredted, and defefts fupplied. Davies. 

Had this ftrange energy been lefs, 

Defect had been as fatal as excefs. Black more’s Creation. 

2. Failing; want. 

Oft ’tis feen 

Our mean futures us, and our mere dcfeSts 

Prove our commodities. Shat cfp ear e’s King Lear. 

3. A fault; miftake; error. 

We had rather follow the peifeffionsof them whom we 
like not, than in defefis refcmble them whom we love. Cooker. 

You praife yourfelf, 

By laying defeats of judgment tome. Shakef Ant. andCleop. 

Truft not yourfelf ; but your defects to know, 

Make ufe of ev’ry friend — and ev’ry foe. Pope's Ejjay. 

4. Any natural imperfedlion ; a blemifh ; a failure. 

Men, through fome defefl in the organs, want words, yet 
fail not to exprefs their univerfal ideas by figns. Lqcke. 

ToDefe'ct. v. n. [from the noun.] To be deficient; to fall 
ftiortof; to fail. Obfolete. 

Some loft themfelves in attempts above humanity, yet' the 
enquiries of moft defected by the way, and tired within the 
fober circumference of knowledge. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

DefectibFlity. n.f. [from dcfeftible .] The ftate of failing; 
deficiency ; imperfection. 

The corruption of things corruptible depends upon the in- 
trinfecal defeftibility of the connection or union of the parts of 
things corporeal, which is rooted in the very nature of the 
things. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

DefeT iible. adj [from defedt. \ 

i. Imperfect; deficient; wanting. 

T he extraordinary perfons, thus highly favoured, were for 
a great part of their lives in a defeftible condition. Hale. 

Defection, n.f [, defeftio , Latin.] 

1. Want; failure. 

2. A falling away ; apoftacy. 

This defection and falling away from God was firft found in 
angels, and afterwards in men. Raleigh’s h if cry of the War id. 

If we fall away after tailing of the good word ol God, how 
criminal muft fuch a defection be ? Atterbury's Sermons. 

But there is more evil owing to our original defection from 
God, ar.d the Pool if h and evil difpofitions that are found in 
fallen man. B atts's Logick. 

3. An abandoning of a king, or ftate ; revolt. 

He was diverted and drawn from hence by the general de- 
fection of the whole realm Davies on Ireland. 

Neither can this be meant of evil governours or tyrants, 
but of fome perverfenefs and defection in the very nation it- 
fclf. Bacon’s Holy War. 

Defective, adj. [from defeftivus , Latin.] 

1. Full of defects; impel fedt; not fufficient ; not adequate to 
the purpofe. 

it fubjedts them to all the difeafes depending upon z defc- 
tive projectile motion of the blood. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

It will very 7 little help to cure my ignorance, that this is n« 
heft of four or five hypothefes propofed, which are all j 

jective. ' .j 

If it rend rs us perfedt in one accomplishment, it genua ) 
leaves us defective in anothey. Addijon’s spectator, IV- 2 55 ‘ 


2. Faulty; vitious; blameable. 

Our tragedy writers have been notorioufly deftR lve 
giving proper fentiments to the perfons they introduce. w 
Defe'ctive or dcf.ient Nouns [ in grammar. ] Indeclina 
nouns, or fuch as want a number, or fome particular ca e. 


I ULi 1 iXZt v\ 43. llLliiiLVCi > v-ri *''***'' i 

Defe'ctive / 7 ^ ! in grammar.] A verb which wants iome 
its tenfes. 
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Defe'ctiveke: 
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Defe'ctiveness. n.f [from defective.] Want; the ftate of 
being imperfect ; faultinefs. 

The lownefs often opens the building in breadth, or the 
defect ivene Cs of fome other particular makes any Tingle part 
appear in perfection. Addijon s Remarks on Ittfly. 

DEFE'NUF. n.f. [ defenfo , Latin ] 

1. Guard; protedtion ; fecurity. 

Rehoboam dwelt in Jerufalcm, and built cities for defence 
in Judah. 2 Chro. ii. 5 * 

The Lord is your protedtion and ftrong ftay, a defence from 
heat, and a cover from the fun. hccluf xxxiv. 16. 

Be thou my ftrong rock for an houfe of defence to fave 
me. Pf xxxi. 2. 

Again ft all this there feems to be no defence , but that of 
fupporting one eftabliflied form of doctrine and difcipline. Sw. 

2. Vindication; juft-ification ; apology. 

Alexander beckoned with his hand, and would have made 
his defence unto the people. Acts xix. 33. 

The youthful prince 

With fcorn replied, and made this bold defense. Dryden. 

3. Prohibition : this is a fenfe merely French. 

Severe defences may be made 2gainft wearing any linnen 
under a certain breadth. Temple, 

f. Refiftance. 

5. [In law.] The d fendant’s reply after declaration produced. 

6. [In fortification.] The part that flanks another work. 
Defe'ncfless. adj. [from defence ] 

1. Naked; unarmed; unguarded; not provided with defence; 
unprepared. 

Captain or colonel, or knight in arms, 

Whofe. chance on thefe defcneelejs doors may feize. 

If deed of honour did thee ever pleafe. 

Guard them, and him within protect from harms. Milton. 

My fiber is not fo defence lefs left 
As you imagine : the has a hidden ftrength 
Which you remember not. Milton . 

Ah me ! that fear 

Comes thund’ring back with dreadful revolution 

On my dfencelcfs head. Milton’ s Paradife Lojf b. x. 1 . 815. 

On a Have di farm’d, 

Defencelefs , and lubmitted to my rage, 

A bafe revenge is vengeance on myfelf. Dryd. Don Sebajl. 

2. Impotent ; unable to make refiftance. 

Will fuch a multitude of men employ 
Their ftrength againft a weak defencelefs boy? Addif Ovid. 
To DEFE'ND. V. a. [ defendo , Latin ; defendre , French. J 

1. To ftand in defence of ; to protect; to fupport. 

There arofe, to defendlhze.]. Tola the fon of Puah. Judg. 
Deliver me from mine enemies, O my God : defend me 
from them that rife up againft me. Pf lix. 1. 

Heav’n defend your fouls, that you think 
I will your ferious and great bufinefs leant. Shakefp. Othello. 

2. To vindicate ; to uphold ; to aftert ; to maintain. 

The queen on the throne, by God’s afliftance, is able to 
defend herfelf againft all her majefty’s enemies and allies put 
together. Swift’s Remarks on the Barrier Treaty. 

3* To fortify ; to fecure. 

And here th’ accefs a gloomy grove defends , 

^ And here th’ unnavigable lake extends. ' Drydens Mneis. 

4. F o prohibit ; to forbid. [ defendre , French.] 

Where can you fay, in any manner, age, 

That ever God defended marriage? Chaucer. 

O fons ! like one of us, man is become 
To know both good and evil, fince his tafte 
Of that defended fruit. Milton’s Paradife Lofl , b. xi. /. £6. 
T he ufe of it is little pradtifed, and in fome places 
defended by cuftoms or laws. Temple 

5. To maintain a place, or caufe, againft thofe that attack it 
Depe ndable, adj. [from defend.] That may be defended. 
Defendant, adj. [from defendo , Latin.] Defer.ftve; fit for 

defence. 

Line and new repair our towns of war 

With men of courage, and with means defendant. Shake ft. 
Defendant. n.J. [from the adjedive.] ' 

1. He that defends againft aflailants. 

Thofe high towers, out of which the Romans might more 
conveniently fight with the defendants on the wall, thofe alfo 
were broken by his engines. Wilkins’s Math. Mag. 

2 . [In law.] The perfon accufed or fued. 

This is the day appointed for the combat, 

AT1 d, r . ead X are th ’ a PP ellant and defendant. Shak. Henry \ I. 
rlaintifF dog, and bear defendant. Hudibras 

Defender, n.f [defmfor, Latin.] 
i. One that defends ; a champion. 

You have the power ftill 
To banifti your defenders , ’till at length 
Your ignorance deliver you, 

As moft abated captives, to fome nation 
That won you without blows. Shakefp ear e’ s Coriolanus. 

A V j , ° u " ot mourn our P ow ’ r employ’d in vain, 
VolL ^ de f mden of 0Ur C ‘V flain ? Dryden. 
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2. Anafterter; a vindicator. ^ • 

Undoubtedly thare is no way To effedual to betray the truths 
as to procure it a wea \l defender. South's Sermons. 

3. [In law.] An advocate; one that defends another in a court 
of juftice. 

DefensaTive. n.f [from d fence.] 

1. Guard; defence. 

A very unfafe defenfative it is againft the fury of the lion, 
and furely no better than virginity, or blood royal, which 
Pliny doth place in cock-broth. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours , b. iii. 

If the hifliOp has no other defenjatives but excommunica- 
tion, no other power but that of the keys, he may furrender 
up his paftoral ftaff. South’s Sermons. 

2. [In lurgery.] A bandage, plaifter, or the like, ufed to fecure 
a wound from outward violence. 

Defeasible, adj. [from defence.] That may be defended. 

A field, 

W'hich nothing but the found of Hotfpur’s name, 

Did fee m to make dcfenfible. Shakefpoare’ s Henry IV. p. ii 0 
They muft make themfelves defenfible , both againft the na- 
tives and againft ftrangers. Bacon’s Advice to Villicrs . 

Having often heard Venice reprefented as one of the moft: 
defenfible cities in the world, I informed myfelf in what its 
ftrength confifts. A deli f on’ s Remarks on Italy. 

2. Jufti fable ; right; capable of vindication. 

I conceive it very defenfible to difarm an adverfary, and dif- 
able him from doing mifehief. Collier , 

DefeNsive. adj. [ defenfif Fr. from defendens , Latin.] 

1. That ferves to defend ; proper for defence ; not ofrenfive. 

He would not be persuaded by danger to offer any offence, 
but only to ftand upon the heft defenfve guard he could Sidney. 

My unpreparednefs for war, teftifies for me, that I am fet 
on the defenf ve part. King Charles. 

Defenjive arms lay by, as ufelcls here, 

Where mafiy balls the neighbouring rocks do te^r. LValler. 

2 . In a ftate or pofture of defence. 

What ftood, recoil’d, 

Defenfve fcarce, or with pale fear furpriz’d* 

Fled ignominious. Milton. 

Defensive, n.j. [from the adjective.] 

1. Safeguard. 

Wars preventive upon juft: fears, are true defenfves , as 
well as on adtual invalions. Bacon’ s JT^ar with Spain . 

2. State of defence 

His majefty, not at all difmayed, refolved to ftand upon 
the defenfve only. Clarendon , b. viii„ 

DefeNsively. adv. [from defenfve ] In a dcfenftve manner* 

DefeNst. part, puff [from defence.] Defended. Obfolete. 

Stout men ol arms, and with their guide of power. 
Like i roy's old town, deferf with Illion’s tow’r. Fairfax* 

I o DEI L'R. v. n. [from differo , Latin.] 

1. To put off; to delay to a<ft. 

He will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his name 
Againft ail competition, nor v/ill long 
Enduie it. Milton’ s Agonijlcs^ l. 473. 

Inure thyfelf by times to the love and practice of good 
deeds ; for th- on . er thou . lefere.fr to be acquainted with tfiem, ; 
the ic.s '.very oav thou v, ilt find thyfelf difpofed to them. Atterb. 
A or regard to another’s opinion. 



; to delay. 

1 i e premis’d boon, the goddefs cries, 

Cei : ■ -are brightning in the eyes. Pope’s Gdyffey , b. 1; 
i *e< ^ this a matter to be deferred ’till a more conve- 
nient tune of peace and leifure. Swift . 

7. 10 refer to; to leave to another’s judgment and deter- 
mination. 

comm ilfi°ners deferred the matter unto the earl of 
no, C umberland, who was the principal man of authority in 
thofe parts. iWr Henry VII. 

Deference, n.f. [deference^ French.] 

1. Regard; refpedU 

Virgil could have excelled Varius in tragedy, and Horace in 
neithet' Ctry ’ ^ ° Ut ° f <it f eraK ‘ to his friends he attempted 


He may be convinced that he is in an error, by obferving 

m’-eUft 61 °T S ’ ' 0r W L° fe . wlfdom and goodnefs he has thf 
g ateft - leftrence , to be of a contrary fentiment. Swift. 

2. Uomplailance ; condefcenfion ^ 

A natural roughnefs makes a man uncomplaifant to others * 

conations n ° d!fme f0r their inclinations > tempers, or 

3. Submiffion. Locke. 

Moft or our fellow-fubjea S are guided either by the preiu- 

fe d r;r of tJfe 

M^/r 1 amo 8 ‘he multitude. 0 ^,! 
"ides up N a’,d dttf. r ° m defmnh ° f ^ That L 


_ Dryden’ s Jttven. Dedicat. 
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founds pafs, or of other bodies deferent , conduce to the variety 
and alteration of the found. Bacons Natural Hijlory , N°. 220. 

De 7 fErent. n. f. [rrom the adje£iive.] That which carries ; 
that which conveys. 

It is certain, however it croffes the received opinion, that 
founds may be created without air, though air be the molt 
favourable deferent of founds. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

De'ferents [in furgery.] Certain veflels in the human body, 
appointed for the conveyance of humours from one place to 
another. Chambers. 

DEFI'ANCE. n. f [from dejfi, Trench.] 

1. A challenge; an invitation to fight. 

The firey Tybalt, with h is fword prepar’d, 

Which, as he breath’d defiance to my ears, 

He fwung about his head. Shakefpeare' s Romeo and Julie!. 

Nor is it juft to bring 

A war, without a juft defiance made. Dry den's hid. Emp. 

A challenge to make any impeachment good. 

Expreftion of abhorrence or contempt. 

T heNovatian herefy was very apt to attradf well meaning 
fouls, who, feeing it bad fuch exprefs defiance to apoftacy, 
could not fufpe£t that it was itfelf any defection from the 
faith. Decay of Piety. 

No body will fo openly bid defiance to common fenfe, as to 
affirm vifible and diredE contradictions. Locke. 

DEI 1 ICIENCE. \n. f [from deficio, Latin.] Defe£t ; fail- 
DEFFCIENCY. < ing ; imperfection. 

Scaliger, finding a defect in the reafon of Ariftotle, intro- 
duceth one of no lefs deficiency himfelf. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Thou in thyfelf art perfect, and in thee 

Is no deficience found. Milton s Par a (life Lojl, Lviii. /. 415. 

We fhall find, in our own natures, too great evidence of 
intellectual deficience , and deplorable confeffions of human 
ignorance. Glam. Scepfi. c. 3. 

What great deficience is it, if we come fhert of others ? 

Si rat's Sermons. 

The characters of comedy and tragedy are never to be 
made perfect, but always to be drawn with fome fpecks of 
frailty and deficience , fuch as they have been deferibed to us in 
hiftory. Dryden's Dufrefinoy , Prefi. 

2. Want; fomething lefs than is necefiary. 

What is to be confidered in this cafe, is chiefly, if there 
be a fufficicnt fulnefs or deficiency of blood, for different me- 
thods are to be taken. Arbuthn.t on Diet. 

There is no burden laid upon our pofterity, nor any defi- 
ciency to be hereafter made up by ourfelves, which has been 
our cafe in fo many other fubftdies. Addifion's Freeholder. 

Deficient, ad}. [ deficiens , from deficio , Latin.] Failing; 
wanting; defective; imperfeCt. 

O woman 1 beft are all things as the will 

Of God ordain’d them : his creating hand 

Nothing imperfeCt or deficient left. Miltons Paradifie Lofi. 

Figures are either fimple or mixed : the fimple be either 
circular or angular ; and of circular, either complete, as cir- 
cles, or deficient , as ovals. IVottori s Architect. 

Neither Virgil nor Homer were deficient in any of the 
former beauties. Dryden's Fab. Prefi. 

Several views, poftures, ftands, turns, limitations and ex- 
ceptions, and feveral other thoughts of the mind, for which 
we have either none, or very deficient names, are diligently to 
be ftudied. Locke. 

Defi'cient Verbs. See Defective Verbs. 

Deficient Nouns. See Defective Nouns. 

Deficient Numbers [in arithmefick] are thofe numbers whofe 
parts, added together, make lefs than the integer, whofe 
parts they are. Chambers. 

Defi'er. n.fi [from dejfi, French.] A challenger ; a con- 
temner; one that dares and defies. 

Is it not then high time that the laws fhould provide, by 
the moft prudent and effectual means, to curb thofe bold and 
infolent defiers of heaven. Tillofin , Serm. 3. 

To DEFFLE. v. a. [apdan, Sax. from fluff ouV] 

1. To make foul or impure; to make nafty or filthy ; to dirty. 

There is a thing, Harry, known to many in our land by 
the name of pitch : this pitch, as ancient writers do report, 
doth defile. Shakefpeare' s Henry IV . p. i. 

He is juftly reckoned among the greateft prelates of this 
age, however his character may be defiled, by mean and dirty 
hands. Swift's Letter concerning the Sacramental TeJi. 

2. To pollute; to make legally or ritually impure. 

That which dieth of itfelf he fhall not eat, to defile himfelf 
therewith. Lev. xxii. 8. 

Neither fhall he defile Himfelf for his father. Lev. xxi. 1 1. 

3. To corrupt chaftity ; to violate. 

F.v’ry objeCt his offence revil’d, 

The hufband murder’d, and the wife d- fil'd. Prior. 

4. T o taint ; to corrupt ; to vitiate ; to make guilty. 

Forgttfulnefs of good turns, defiling of fouls, adultery rnd 
fhamelefs uncleannefs. JVijd xiv. 2t. 

God requires rather that we fhould die than defile ourfelves 
with impieties Stidingf.eet. 

Let not any inftanc.es of fin defile your reqitefts. Jvake. 
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T fik SJsE - * ”• French J To march ? ‘0 go of 

Defi'le. n.fi [defile, Fr. from file, a line of foldiers w |, ; . 
is derived from filum, a thread.] A narrow paUTe • 7 
narrow pafs ; a lane. 1 * ’ a loR g 

I here is in Oxford a narrow defile, to ufe the 
:erm. when* tlir» mrhiono • „ itar y 

Defi 


fedation. 


Luft, 


By unchafte looks, loofe geftures, and foul talk, 

Lets in defilement to the inward pails. ? Milt n 

I he unchafte are provoked to fee their vice expofed 7 '\ 
the chafte cannot rake into fuch filth without dan: ’ 

filemer.t. 

Defi'ler. n.fi. [from defile.] 
a violater. 


c W of de. 

operator, N°. 286. 
One that denies; a corrupter- 


Prior. 


At the laft tremenduous day I fhall hold forth in mv arms 
my much wronged child, and call aloud for vengeance on her 

( i e fi‘ er ' Add ifion's Guardian, 1\° 12 b' 

DjefFnaele. ad}, [from define.] 

1. I hat which may be defined ; capable of definition/ 

T. he Supreme Nature we cannot otherwife define, than 
by faying it is infinite, as if infinite were definable, or inh- 
nity a fubjed for our narrow underftanding. Dr den. 

2. That which may be afeertained. 

Concerning the time of the end of the world, the queftion 
^ is, whether that time be definable or no. Burnet's Theory. 

T. o DEFINE, v . a. [definio, Lat. definir, French.] 

1 . [ o give the definition ; to explain a thing by its qualities and 
circumftances. 

Whofe lofs can’ft thou mean, 

That do’ft fo well their miferics define? Sidney, b. ii. 

I hough defining be thought the proper way to make known 
the proper fignification, yet there are fome words that will 
not be defined. Locke. 

2. 1 o circumfcribe ; to mark the limit; to bound. 

When the rings, or fome parts of them, appeared only 
black and white, they were very diftinCt and well defined, and 
the blacknefs feemed as intenfc as that of the central fpot. Newt. 

T o Defi'ne. v. n. To determine; to decide ; to decree. 

'I he unjuft judge is the capital remover of landmarks, 
when he defineth amifs of lands and properties. Bacon, EJf. 57. 

Defi'ner. n.f. [from define.] One that explains; one that 
deferibes a thing by its qualities. 

Your God, forfooth, is found 

Incomprehenfible and infinite ; 

But is he therefore found ? Vain fearcher ! no : 

Let your imperfeift definition fhow. 

That nothing you, the weak definer, know. 

DEFINITE, ad}, [from definitus, Latin.] 

1. Certain; limited; bounded. 

Hither to your arbour divers times he repaired, and here, by 
your means, had the fight of the goddefs, who in a definite 
compafs can fet forth infinite beauty. Sidney, b. i. 

2. Exa£fc ; precife. 

Ideots, in this cafe of favour, would 

Be wifely definite. Shakefpeare' s Cy mb dine. 

In a charge of adultery, the aceufer ought to fet forth, in 
the accufatory libel or inquifition, which fucceeds in the place 
of accufation, fome certain and definite time. Ay life’s Par erg. 

Definite, n. fi. [from the adjective.] Thing explained or 
defined. 

If thefe things are well confidered, fpecial baftardy is no- 
thing elfe but the definition of the general; and the general, 
again, is nothing elfe but a definite of the fpecial. Aylijfe . 

De'finiteness. n.fi. [from definite.] Certainty; limited- 
nefs. DiP- 

Definition, n.fi. [definitio, Latin ; definition, French.] 

1 . A fhort defeription of a thing by its properties. 

I drew my definition of poetical wit from my particular con- 
fideration of him ; for propriety of thoughts and words are 
only to be found in him; and, where they are proper, ticy 

will be deliahtful. Dryden. 

■ 

2. Decifion ; determination. , 

3. [In logick.] T he explication of the effence of a thing ) 

its kind and difference. . 

What is man? Not a reafonable animal merely; r°r ^ 
is not an adequate and diftinguifhing definition . Bentleys an.. 

Definitive, ad}, [definitivus, Latin.] Determinate, po 1 
tive ; exprefs. 

Other authors write often dubioufly, even in matters where 
in is expected a ftridt and definitive truth. By owns l u g- J 1 

dif- 


I make hafte to the calling and comparting of the w 1 

>rk, being indeed the very definitive fum of this art, to 

tribute ufefully and gracefully a well chofen plot. y 0 
— ' 7 - / ^ r r Pofitivelv; decifive- 


Defi'nitively. adv. [from definitive.] 
ly ; exprefly. 

Definitively thus I anfwer you 
Your love deferves my thanks ; but my defert, , 
Unmeritablc, ftiuns your high requeft. Shakefip. !CJ f^ 
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That Metheufalah was the longeft lived, c 
dren of Adam, we need not grant ; nor is it 
down by Mofes. Brown's Vulgar Erro 

bel 1 arm in e faith, becaufe we think that the 
mav be in many places at once, locally and vif 
we ' fay and hold, that the fame body maybe ci 
and definitively in more places at once. 

De. 1 NITIVENESS. n.fi [from definitive.] Decmveneis. Lm . 
DeflagrabFlity. n.fi [from deflagro , Latin.] Combuiu- 
bilitv ; the quality of taking fire, and burning totally away. 

We have been forced to ipend much more time than t ne 
Opinion of the ready defiagr ability, if I may fq fpealc, of salt- 
petre did beforehand permit us to imagine. Boyle on Saltpetre. 
Def a gr able. ad}, [from defiagr 0, Lat.] Having the qua- 
lity of wafting away wholly in fire, without any lemams. 

Our chymical oils, fuppofing that they weie cxacily puie, 
yet they would be, as the beft fpirit of wine is, but the more 
inflammable and deflagrable. Boyle s Scept. Chym. 

Dell agra Tt on. n.J. [defiagr atio, Latin.] 

A term frequently made ufe of in chymiftry, for fetting fire 
to feveral things in their preparation ; as in making /Ethiops 
with fire, with fal prunellse, and many others. Jh/incy. 

The true reafon, therefore, why that paper is not burned 
by the flame that plays about it, feems to be, that the aqueous 
part of the fpirit of wine, being imbibed by the paper, keep 9 
it fo moift, that the flame of the fulphurcous parts ol the fame 
fpirit cannot faften on it; and therefore, when the defiagr at ion 
is over, you fhall always find the paper moift ; and fometimes 
we have found it fo moift, that the flame of a candle won id 
not readily light it. Boyle. 

To DFKLE^CT. v.n. [deflea 0, Latin.] To turn afide ; to 
deviate from a true courfe, or right line. 

At fome parts of the Azores the needle defieaed) not, but 
lieth in the true meridian : on the other fide of the Azores, 
and this fide of the Equator, the North point of the needle 
wheeleth to the W eft. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Arifirig beyond the Equator, it maketh northward almoft 
fifteen degrees ; and defied; ing after weft ward, without mean- 
ders;, continueth a ftrait courfe about forty degrees. Brown. 
For did not fome from a ftrait courfe drfiea. 

They could not meet, they could no world erect. Blackm. 
Defl Lction. n.fi. [from defieffo, Latin.] 

1. Deviation; the act of turning afide. 

Needles incline to the South on the other fide of the 
Equator; and, at the very line or middle circle, ftand 
without defieSiion. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. 2. c. 2. 

2. A turning afide, or out of the way. 

3. [In navigation.] The departure of afhip from its true courfe. 
Defle'xure. n.fi. [from defieBo, Latin.] A bending down ; 

a turning afide, or out of the way. Dia. 

DefloraTion. n.fi. [defloration, Fr. from defloraius, Lat.] 

1. The a£t of deflouring; the taking away of a woman’s vir- 
ginity. 

2. A felecffion of, that which is moft valuable. 

T he laws of Normandy are, in a great meafure, the deflo- 
ration of the Englifh laws, and a tranfeript o! them. Hale. 
To DEFLO UR, v. a. [defiorer, French.] 

1. To ravifti ; to take away a woman’s virginity. 

As is the luft of an eunuch to deflour a virgin, fo is he that 
executeth judgment with violence. Ecclufi. xx. 4. 

Now will I lienee to feck my lovely Moor, 

And let my fpleenful fons this trull deflour. Shake f. Tit. And. 

2. To take away the beauty and grace of any thing. 

How on a fudden loft. 

Defac’d, deflour d, and now to death devote ! Milt. Pa. Lfi. 
If he died young, he died innocent, and before the fweet- 
nefs of his foul was defloured and ravifhed from him, by the 
flames and follies of a froward age. Taylor's Ride ofi living holy. 
Deflo'urer. n.fi. [from deflour.] A ravilher ; one that takes 
away virginity. 

I have often wondered, that thofe defiourers of innocence, 
though dead to all the fentiments of virtue and honour, are 
not reftrained by humanity. Addifion's Guardian . 

DefllFous. ad}, [defiuus, Latin.] 

1. That flows down. 

2. That falls off. 

DefliFxion. n.f. [clefiuxio, Latin.] A defluxion ; a flowing 
down of humours. 

We fee that taking cold moveth loofenefs, by contraction 
of the {kin and outward parts ; and fo doth cold likewife caufe 
rheums and defluxions from the head. Bacon's Natural Hifhry. 
Defi.y 7 . adv. [from deft.] Dexteroufly ; lkilfully. Ob- 
foiete. Properly deftly. 

Lo, how finely the graces can it foot 
To the inftrument ; 

T hey dauncen defy, and fingen foote, 

In their merriment. Specifiers PaJlo>ah. 

DefoedaTion. h. J'. [from defeedns, Lat.] T he aCt of making 
filthy ; pollution. 

What native, unextinguiihable beauty muft be impreffed 


: all the chii- 
definitively let 
rs, b. vi. c. 6. 
iodv of Chrift 




and lnftihCted through the whole, which the dejccaaiion of id 
many parts by a bad printer, and a worle editor, could not 
hinder from finning forth. Bentley s Prefac. to Milton 

Deforcement, n.fi. [from force.] A with nolJing o ian 
and tenements by force from the right owner. 

Lo DEFORM, v. a. [deformo, Latin.] 

1. To disfigure; to make ugly; to fpoil the form of any thing, 

I that am curtail'd of this fair proportion. 

Cheated of feature by diffembling nature. 

Deform'd; unfinifh’d; fent before my time 

Into this breathing world, fcarce halt made up. S.h. K. HE 

Wintry blafts , 

Deform the year delightlefs. Thomfion' s Vinter. 

To diflionour ; to make ungraceful. . 

Old men with dull deform'd their hoary hair. Dryd. tab. 

Defo'rm. ad}, [deformis, Latin] Ugly; disfigured, cl ai. 
irregular form. 

I did proclaim; 

That whofo kill’d that monfter moft defining 
fhould have mine only daughter to his dame. Fairy fut ecu 
So fjpake the griefly terror ; and in fhape. 

So fpeaking and fo threatning, grew tenfold 

More dreadful and deform. Milton s F aradfie Lojl, b. m 


disfiguring. 

Defo'rmedly. adv. [from deform.] In an ugly manner. 

Defc/rmedness. n. J. [from deformed.] Uglinds ; a dis- 
agreeable form. 

Deformity, n.fi. [deformitas, Latin.] 

1. Uglinefs; ifl-favourednefs. 

I, in this weak piping time of peace, 

Have no delight to pafs away the time, 

Unlefs to fpy my fhadow in the fun, 

And defcant on mine own d Jormity. Shakefpeare' s Rich. I 1 L 
Proper deformity feems not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman. Shakefpeare r King Leaf. 

Where fits deformity to mock my body. 

To fhape my legs of an unequal fizc ; 

To difpreportion me in every part. Skakejp . Henry VI. p. iii. 

Why fhould not man, 

Retaining ftill divine fimilitude 
In part, from fuch deformities be free, 

And, for his maker’s image fake, exempt? Milt. Pa. Lojl. 

2. Ridiculoufnefs ; the quality of fomething worthy to be 
laughed at. 

In comedy there is fomewhat more of the worfe likenefij 
to be taken, becaufe it is often to produce laughter, which is 
occafioned by the fight of fome deformity. Dryd. Pref. Dufref. 

3. Irregularity ; inordinatenefs. 

No glory is more to be envied than that of due reforming 
either church or ftate, when deform ties are fuch, that the per^ 
turbation and novelty are not like to exceed the benefit of 
reforming. King Charles. 

4. Diflionour; difgrace. 

DefoTsor. n.f. [horn forceur, Freftch.] One that overcomes 
and cafteth out by force. A law term. Blount . 

To DEFRaTJJJ. v. a. [defraudo, Latin.] To fob or deprive 
by a wile or trick; to cheat ; to cozen ; to deceive; to be- 
guile. With of before the thing taken by fraud. 

That no man go beyond and defraud his brother in any 
matter, becaufe that the I ord is the av enger of all fuch, as 
we alfo have forewarned you and teftified. Thef. iv. 6. 

My foil, defraud not the poor of his living, and make not 
the needy eyes to w T ait long. EccluJ'. iv. 1. 

They feem, after a fort, even to mourn, as. being injured 
and defrauded of their right, when places, not fandtified as 
they are, prevent them unnecefiarily in that pre-eminence and 
honour. Hooker , b. V. / 16. 

Then they, who brothers better claim difown. 

Expel their parents, and ufurp the throne; 

Defraud their clients, and, to lucre fold. 

Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. Dryden's Mn. 6. 

But now he feiz’d Brifeis’ heav’nly charms, 

A nd of my valour’s prize defrauds my arms. Pope's Iliad. 

1 here is a portion of our lives which every wife man 
may juftly referve for his own particular ufe, without de- 
frauding his native country. Dryden's Dedicat. to King Arthur. 

Defra'uder. n.f [from defraud.] A deceiver; one that 
cheats. 


I he profligate in morals grow fevere, 

Defrauders juft, and fycophants fincere. Blackm. Creation. 

Fo DLb RA'Y. v. a. [defrayer, French.] To bear the charges 
of; to difeharge expcnces. 

He would, out of his own revenue, defray the charges be- 
longing to the facrifices. 2 Mac. ix. 1 6. 

^ It is eufy, Irencus, to lay a charge upon any town ; but to 
forefee how the fame may be anfwered and defrayed, is the 
chief part of good advifement. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 
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It is long fince any Granger arrived in this part, and there- 
fore take ye no care; the Gate will defray you all the time 
you Gay ; neither fhall you Gay one day the lefs for that .Bacon, 

-efrayer. n.f. [from defray . J One that difcharges ex- 
pences. 

.D ef R a ym ent. n.f. [from defray . ] I lie payment of expences. 
DEFT. adj. [baept, Saxon.] Obfolete. 

1. Neat ; handfome; fpruce. 

2 . Proper; fitting. 

You go not the way to examine : you muG call the watch 
that are their accufers. 

' Yea, marry, that’s the deftcjl way. Sbak, Much ado about N. 

3. Ready ; dexterous. 

Loud fits of laughter feiz’d the gucGs, to fee 
The limping god fo deft at his new minifiry. Dryd. Iliad. 

The wanton calf may fkip with many a bound, 

And my cur, Tray, play deftejl feats around. Gay’s Pafi. 
De'ftly. aclv. [from deft. J Obfolete. 

1. Neatly; dexteroufly. 

2. In a fldlful manner. 

Come, high or low, 

1 hyfelf and office deftly Glow. Sbakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Young Colin Clout, a lad of peerly meed, 
lull well could dance, and deftly tune the reed. Gay’s Pad. 
DEFU'NCT. adj. [defundlus, Latin.] 

1. Dead; deceafed. 

I therefore beg it not. 

To pleafe the palate of my appetite ; 

Nor to comply with heat, the young afiedls. 

In me de fundi, and proper fads faction. Shakefp, Othel'o. 

Here entity and quiddity. 

The fouls of clef unit bodies fly. Hudibras. 

Defunct, n.f. [from the adjective.] One that is deceafed; 
a dead man, or woman. 

Nature doth abhor to make his couch 
With the defunct, or fleep upon the dead. Shalef Cymleline. 
In many of thefe cafes the fearchers are able to report the 
opinion of the phyfician who was with the patient, as they 
receive the fame from the friends of the defundl. Graunt. 
Defunction n.f [from defun £ 1 .] Death. 

Nor did the French poflefs the Salique land. 

Until four hundred one and twenty years 
After defundlion of king Pharamond. Sbakefpeare’s Hen. V. 
To DEFY 7 , v. a. [defier, Fr. from de fide decedere, or lome like 
phrafe, to fall from allegiance to rebellion, contempt, or 
infult.] 

1. To call to combat ; to challenge. 

I once again 

Defy thee to the trial of mortal fight. Milton’s Jgonifies. 

Where feek retreat, now innocence is fled ! 

Safe in that guard, I durG even hell defy ; 

Without it, tremble now, when heav’n is nigh. Dry den. 

Agis, the Lycian, Gepping forth with pride, 

To Tingle fight the boldeG foe defy’d. Dryden’s /En. 

2. To treat with contempt ; to flight. 

I do know 

As many fools that Gand in better place, 

Garniih’d like him, that for a trickfy word 
Defy the matter. Sbakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

Defy 7 , n.f [from the verb.] A challenge; an invitation to 
fight. 

At this the challenger, with fierce defy. 

His trumpet founds; the challeng’d makes reply : 

With clangour rings the field, refounds the vaulted iky. Dryd. 
Defy'er. n.f [from defy.] A challenger; one that invites 
to fight. 

God may, fomc time or other, think it the concern of his 
juGice, and providence too, to revenge the affronts put upon 
them by fuch impudent defyers of both, as neither believe a 
God, nor ought to be believed by man . South’s Sermons. 
D ege'neracy. n. f [from degeneratio , Latin.] 

1 . A departing from the virtue of our anceGors. 

2 . A forfaking of that which is good. 

’Tis true, we have contracted a great deal of weaknefs 
and impotency by our wilful degeneracy from good nefs ; but 
that grace, which the gofpel offers to us for our affifiance, is 
fufficient for us. Tillotfion , Ser?n. 6. 

The ruin of a Gate is generally preceded by an univerfal 
degeneracy of manners, and contempt of religion, which is 
entirely our cafe at prefent. Svjift. 

3. Meannefs. 

There is a kind of fluggifii refignation, as well as poornefs 
and degeneracy of fpirit, in a Gate of flavery. Addifon. 

To DEGENERATE, v. n. [degenerare, Lat. clcgcnercr , Fr. 
degenerar , Spanifh. J 

1. To fall from the virtue of anceGors. 

2. To fall from a more noble to a bafe Gate. 

When wit tranfgrelfeth decency, it degenerates into info- 
lence and impiety. Ttllotfon , 1 Sermon 2. 

3. To fall from its kind ; to grow wild or bafe. 

MoG of thofe fruits that ufe to be grafted, if they be fet of 
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kernels or Gones, degenerate. Bacon s Natural Hifi or y N°. c r 
Dege'nerate. adv. [from the verb ] ^ 

1. Unlike his anceGors ; fallen from the virtue and merit of h‘ 

anceGors. nis 

Thou art like enough 
To fight againfi me under Piercy’s pay ; 

1 o dog his heels, and curt’fy at his frowns. 

To Glow how much thou art degenerate. Shakefp. Hen. IV 
Yet thou hafi greater caufe to be 
Afnam’dof them, than they of thee; 

Degenerate from their ancient brood, 

Since firfi the court allow’d them food. Swift 

2. Unworthy ; bafe. J ‘ 

So all fhall turn degen’rate, all deprav’d ; 

JuGice and temperance, truth, and faith forgot ! 

One mm except. Milton’s Paradife Lofi, b. xi. /. 8c6. 
When a man fo far becomes degenerate as to quit the prin- 
ciples of human nature, and to be a noxious creature, there 
is commonly an injury done fome perfon or other. Locke. 
Degenerateness. n.f. [from degenerate. ] Degeneracy; a 
being grown wild ; out of kind. ° £)/<?. 

Degeneration, n.f. [from degenerate .] 

1. A deviation from the virtue of one’s anceGors. 

2. A falling from a more excellent Gate to one of lefs worth. 

3. The thing changed from its primitive Gate. 

In plants, wherein there is no diGincGion of fexes, thefe 
tranfplantations are yet more obvious than they; as that of 
barley into oats, of wheat into darnell ; and thofe grains which 
generally arife among corn, as cockle, aracus, oegilops, and 
other degenerations. Brown’s V id gar Err ours, b. iii. c. ry. 
Dege / nerous. adj. [from degener, Latin.] 

J. Degenerated; fallen from the virtue and merit of his an- 
ceGors. 

2. Vile; bafe; infamous; unworthy. 

Let not the tumultuary violence of fome mens immoderate 
demands ever betray me to that degenercus and unmanly fla- 
very, which fhould make me Grengthen them by my 
content. _ _ . King Charles. 

Shame, inGead of piety, reGrains them from many bafe 
and degener ous practices. South’s Sermons. 

Degenerous paffion, and for man too bafe. 

It feats its empire in the female race ; 

There rages, and, to make his blow fecure, 

Puts flatt’ry on, until the aim be fure. Dryden’s Juvenal. 
Dege'nerously. adv. [from degenerous .] In a degenerate 
manner; bafely ; meanly. 

How wounding a fpedlacle is it to fee our greatefi heroes, 
like Hercules at the diGaff, thus degeneroufiy employed ? 

Decay of Piety. 

Deglutition, n.f. [deglutition, Fr. from deglutio, Lat.] The 
a£t or power of /wallowing. 

When the deglutition is totally abolifhed, the patient maybe 
nourifhed by clyGers. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

DegradaTign. n.f. [ degradation , French.] 

1. A deprivation of an office or dignity. 

The word degradation is commonly ufed to denote a depri- 
vation and removing of a man from his degree. Aylijfe’s Par. 

2. Degeneracy ; bafenefs. 

So deplorable is the degradation of our nature, that whereas 
before we bore the image of God, we now retain only the 
image of men. South’s Sermons. 

3. [In painting.] A term made ufe of to exprefs the leffening 

and rendering confufed the appearance of diGant obje&s in a 
landlkip, fo as they may appear there as they would do to an 
eye placed at that diGance from them. Did. 

I o DEGRA'DE. v. a. [degrader, French.] 

1. To put one from his degree; to deprive him of his office, 
dignity, or title. 

He Giould 

Be quite degraded, like a hedgeborn Twain, 

That doth prefume to boaG of gentle blood. Shah HenAl. 

2. To leflen ; to diminiGi the value of. 

Nor ihalt thou, by defeending to affume 
Man’s nature, leflen or degrade thine own. Milt. Par. Lofi. 

All higher knowledge in her prefence falls 
Degraded. Milton s Paradife Lofi, b. viii. *• 5 5 r » 

DegravaTion. n.f. [from degravate, of degravo, Lat.] The 
act of making heavy. Bid. 

DEGRE'E. n.f. [degre, French, from gradus, Latin.] 

1 . Quality ; rank ; Gation ; place of dignity. 

Surely men of low degree are vanity, and men of high de- 
gree are a lie : to be laid in the balance, they are altogether 
lighter than vanity. Bf Ixii. 9 * 

It was my fortune, common to that age, 

To love a lady fair, of great degree, 

T he which was born of noble parentage, 

And fet in higheG feat of dignity. Fairy fipueen, b. ii. cant. 4 * 

I embrace willingly the ancient received courfe and conve 
niencyof that difeipline, which teacheth inferior degrees a 
orders in the church of God. Hooker’s Dedication . 


Well 
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Well then, Coleville is your name ; a knight is your degree^ 
and your place the dale. Shakefp ear e s ILenrylV. p. ii. 

Degree being vizarded, 

Th* unworthieG fhews as fairly in the mafic. Shakefp/ are. 
This noble youth to madnefs lov’d a dame 

Of high degree , Honoria was her name. Dryden. 

Farmers in degree. 

He a good hufband, a good houlevvife fhe. Dryden. 

But is no rank, no Gation, no degree. 

From tins contagious taint of forrow tree? rrior. 

2. The Gate and condition in which a thing is. 

T he book of wifdom noteth degrees ot idolatry, making 
that of .worfhipping petty and vile idols more grofs than fim- 
ply the worfhipping of the creature. Bacons Holy h / ur. 

3. A Gep or preparation to any thing. 

Her firG degree was by fetting forth her beauties, truly in 
nature not to be mifliked, but as much advanced to the eye 
as abafed to the judgment by art. Sidney , b. ii. 

Which fight- the knowledge of myfelf might bring, 

W hich to true wifdom is the firG degree. Davies. 

4. Order of lineage; defeent of family. 

King Latinus, in the third degree , 

Had Saturn author of his family. Dryden s /En. b.v ii. 1 . 72. 

5. The orders or claffes of the angels. 

The feveral degrees of angels may probably have larger 
views, and be endowed with capacities able to fet before them, 
as in o.ie picture, all their paG knowledge at cnce. Locke. 

6. Meafure ; proportion. 

If you come to feparate them, and that all the parts are 
equally heard as loud as one another, they will Gun you to 
that degree, that you would fancy your ears were torn in 
pieces. Dryden' s Dufrefnoy. 

Poefy 

Admits of no degrees’, but muG be Gill 

Sublimely good, or defpicably ill. Rofcommon. 

> j . [In geometry.] The three hundred and fixtieth part of the 
circumference of a circle. The fpace of one degree in the 
heavens is accounted to anfwer to fixty miles. 

In minds and manneis, twins oppos’d we fee; 

In the fame fign, aimoG the fame degree. Dryden’s Perf. Sdi. 
To you who live in chiil degree. 

As map informs, of fifty-three. Dryden’s Epijiles. 

8. [In arithmetick ] A degree confiGs of three figures, viz. of 

three places comprehending units, tens and hundreds ; fo three 
hundred and lixty-five is a degree. Cocker’s Arithmetick. 

9. The divifion of the lines upon feveral forts of piathematical 
infiruments. 

10. [In mufick.] The intervals of founds, which are ufually 

marked by little lines. Dili. 

11. [In phyfick and chymiGry ] The vehemence or flacknefs of 
the hot or cold quality ot a plant, mineral, or other mixt body. 

The fecond, third, and fourth degrees of heat are more 
eafily introduced than the firG : every one is both a prepara- 
tive and a Gep to the next. South’s Sermons. 

By DegreYs. adv. Gradually; by little and. little. 

Their bodies are exercifcd in all abilities both of doing and 
fullering, and their minds acquainted by degrees with danger. 

Sidney , b. ii. 

Doth not this ethereal medium, in palling out of water, 
glals, cryGal, and other compact and denfe bodies, into empty 
fpaces, grow denfer and denfer by degrees ? Newton’s Opt. 
Exulting in triumph, now fwell the bold notes; 

In broken air, trembling, the wild mufick floats ; 

T ill by degrees remote and final). 

The Grains decay, 

Arid melt away. 

In a dying, dying fall. p 6 p e \ s Cecilia. 

A perlon who is addicted to play or gaming, though he 
took but rittle delight in it at firG, by degrees contracts a Grom* 
T inclination towards it. ' Spectator, N°. 447* 

n ^Mio, Latin.] AtaGing. Diet. 

I o DLHO R 1 . v. a. [dehort dr, Latin.] T o difiuade; to ad- 
vife to the contrary. 

One of the greateG Gicklers for this fond opinion, feverely 
dehorted all his followers from proGituting mathematical prin- 
ciples unto common apprehenfion or practice. Wilkins. 

The author of this epiGle, and the reG of the apoGles, do 
every where vehemently and earneGlv dohort us from unbelief * 
did they never read thefe dehortations ? Ward on Infidelity ’ 
Dehort a'tion. n.f. [from dehor tor, Latin.] Diffualion ; a 
counfelling to the contrary. * 

The author of this epiGle, and the reG of the apoGles, do 
every where vehemently and earneftly dehort from unbelief, 
did they never read thefe dehortations. Ward on Infidelity. 

jut R / ATORY ’ adj ‘ [fi" om dehort or, Latin.] Belonging to 
difluafion. & 0 

Deho'rter. n f. [from dehort.'] A diffuader; an advifer to 
the contrary. 

DEICiDE. n.f. [from deus and cado, Latin.] The murder of 
God ; the act of killing God. It is only ufed in fpeaking of 
the death of our bleffed Saviour P b 


Explain how perfection fuffer’d pain, 

* OL. I. V 9 
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Almighty languiftFfi, and Etei'rtal dy d ; 

How by her patient vitffor death was flairt* , 

And earth profan’d, yet blefs’d with deicide ! 

To DEJE CT. 2/. *. [dejicio, Latin.] r . 

1. To caG down; to affii& ; to grieve; to deprefs ; to iinK } to 

difeourage, to cruGi. _ 

Well, I am your theme ; you have the Gart of me ; I am 
dejedled ; ignorance itfelf is a plummet o’er me; ufe me as 
you will. Sbakefpeare’s Merry Wives of ILindjor. 

The loweG, moG dejefted thing of fortune. 

Stands Gill in efperance; lives not in fear! Shu kef. K. Lear. 

Nor think to die, dejefts my lofty mind 
All that I dread is leaving you behind ! Pope’s R. of the Lotk. 

2. To change the form with grief ; to make to look fad. 

Eneas here beheld, of form divine, 

A godlike youth in glitt’ring armour Giine, 

With great Marcel! us keeping equal pace ; 

But gloomy were his eyes, dejected was his face. Dryd. /En. 

Deje'ct. adj. [dejeftus, Latin.] CaG down; afflicted ; lovi- 
fpirited. 

I am of ladies moG dejedi and wretched. 

That fuck’d the honey of his mufick vows. Shalef. Hamlet. 

Deje'ctedly. adv. [from dejedi. J In a dejedted manner; 
afflidtedly. 

No man in that paffion doth look Grongly, but dejedledlyi 
and that repulfion from the eyes, diverteth the fpirits, and gives 
heat more to the ears, and the parts by them* Bacon’s N. tiiji. 

Deje'ctedness. n.J. [from dejebled.] A being caG down ; a 
lownefs of fpirits. Vidi. 

Deje'ction. n.f. [dejedlion, Fr. from d jeclio, Lat.] 

1. A lownefs of fpirits; melancholy. 

What befides 

Of forrow, and dejedlion , and defpair* 

Our frailty can fuGain, thy tidings bring. 

Departure from this happy place. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
Deferted and aGonilhed, he finks into utter dejedlion 5 and 
even hope itfelf is fwallowed up in dcfpair. Rogers’s Sermons. 

2. Weaknefs; inability. 

The effedts of fuch an alkalefcent Gate, in any great de- 
gree, are thirG and a dejedlion of appetite, which putrid things 
occafion more than any other. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. [In medicine.] A going to Gool. 

The liver Giould continually feparate the choler from the 
blood, and empty it into the inteGines, where there is good 
ufe for it, riot only to provoke dejedlion, but alfo to attenuate 
the chyle. Ray an the Creation. 

Deje/cture. n.f [from deje'dl. ] The excrements. 

A difeafe oppofite to this fpiffitude is too great fluidity, the 
fymptoms of which are excels of animal fecretion6 ; as of 
perfpiration, fweat, urine, liquid dejedlures, learinefs, weak- 
nefs, and thirG. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Dejeration. n.f [from dejero, Lat.] A takingof a folemn 
oath. Didf. 

D ifica'tion. n.f [deification, French.] The adt of deify- 
ing, or making a god. 

DeTform. adj. [from deus and forma, Latin.] Of a godlike 
form. 

T o DETf Y. v. a. [defer, Fr. of deus and fo, Latin ] 

1. To make a god of; to adore as god; to transfer into the 
number of the divinities. 

Daphnis, the fields delight, the fiiepherds love, 
Renown’d on earth, and deify’ d above. Dryden. 

Even the feals which we have of Julius Caefar, which we 
know to be antique, have the Gar of Venus over them, though 
they were all graven after his death, as a note that he was 
deified. Dryden’s Virg. /En. Dedicat. 

Perfuade the covetous man not to deify his money, and the 
proud man not to adore himfelf. ' South’s Sermons. 

Half of thee 

Is deify’ cl before thy death. Prior. 

2. T o praife exceflively ; to extol one as if he were a god. 

He did again fo extol and deify the pope, as made all that 
he had faid in praife of his maGer and mifirefs feem temperate 
ana pafiable. Bacon’s Henry VIII. 

To DEIGN, v. n. [from daigner, Fr. of dignor , Latin.] To 
vouchfafe ; to think worthy. 

Deign to defeend now lower, and relate 
What may no lefs perhaps avail us known. Milt. Par. Lofi. 

Oh deign to vifit our forfaken feats, , J ' 

The molly fountains, and the green retreats. Pope’s Summer 

To Deign, v. a. To grant ; to permit; to allow. 

Now Sweno, Norway’s king, craves compofition; 

Nor would w e deign him burial of his men, 

’Till hedifburs’d ten thoufand dollars. Shakefp. Macbeth 

^ worth y NG ' ” ^ f fr ° m d “S ,L h A vouchfafing / a thinking 

To Dei'ntegr ate. v. a [from de and Integra, Latin 1 To 
take from the whole ; to fpoil ; to diminifli. J r>: n 

Dei PAROUS, adj [deiparm , Latin.] That brings forth a god j 
the epithet applied to the bleffed Virgin r> -A 

DF/ISM. n.f. [define, French] rL’opUuoa of thofe^i 

only 
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only acknowledge one God, without the reception of any 
revealed religion. 

Dei fin , or the principles of natural worfhip, are only the 
faint remnants or dying flames of revealed religion in the 
pofterity of Noah. Dryden' s Pref to Rel. Laid. 

De'ist. n. f. [ deifie , French.] A man who follows no particu- 
lar religion, but only acknowledges the exiftence of God, 
without any other article of faith. 

'I he difcourfe is in the fecond epiftle of St. Peter, the third 
chapter, where .certain clcijls, as they feem to have been, 
laughed at the prophecy of the day of judgment. Burnet. 

Dei's tical. adj. [from deiji. ] Belonging to the herefy of the 
deifts. 

But this folly and weaknefs of trifling, inftead of arguing, 
does not happen to fall only to the fhare of Chriftian wri- 
ters, but to fome who have taken the pen in hand to fup- 
port the deijiical or antichriftian fcheme of our days. Watts. 

De'ity. n.f. [date, French, from deltas, Latin.] 

1. Divinity ; the nature and eflence of God.] 

Some things he doth as God, becaufe his deity alone is the 
Ipring from which they flow 3 fome things as man, becaufe 
they iffue from his meer human nature ; fome things jointly 
as both God and man, becaufe both natures concur as prin- 
ciples thereunto. Hooker , b. v. f. 53. 

With what arms 

We mean to hold, what antientiy we claim 

Of deity, or empire. Milton s ParadiJ'e Lofl, b. v. /. 724. 

2. A fabulous god 3 a term applied to the heathen gods and god- 
deffes. 

Will you fufFer a temple, how poorly built foever, but yet 
a temple of your deity, to be razed ? Sidney, b. ii. 

Heard you not what an humble fuppliant 
Lord Haftings was to her for his delivery ? 

— Who humbly complaining to her deity. 

Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Shakefp. Richard Ilf. 
Give the gods a thankful facrifke when it pleafeth their 
deities to take the wife of a man from him. Sh. Ant. and Cleop: 

3. The fuppoled divinity of a heathen god. 

They on their former journey forward pafs. 

In ways unknown, her-wandering knight to feek ; 

With pains far palling that long wandering Greek, 

That for his love refufed deity. Fairy £hteen, b. i. cant. 4. 
By what reafon could the fame deity be denied unto Lau- 
rentia and Flora, which was given to Venus ? Raleigh . 

Del acer a'tion. n.f. [from delacero , Latin.] A tearing in 
pieces. , Dipt. 

Delacryma'tion. n.f [delacrymatio, Lat.] A falling down 
of the humours 3 the wateriflmefs of the eyes, or a weeping 
much. DiPt. 

DelactaTion, n.f. [< ddaPtatio , Latin.] A weaning from 
thebreaft. DiPt. 

Dela'psed. adj. [With phyficians.] [from delapfus, Latin.] 
Bearing or falling down. It is ufed in fpeaking of the womb, 
and the like. DiPt. 

To DELA'TE. v. a. [from delatus , Lat.] Carried 3 conveyed. 
Try exaftly the time wherein found is delated. Bacon. 

Del a'tion. n.f. [ delatio , Latin.] 

1. A carrying ; conveyance. 

In delation of founds, the inclofureof them preferveth them, 
and caufeth them to be heard further. Bacons Nat. Hijlory. 
It is certain, that the delation of light is in an inftant. Bacon. 
There is a plain delation of the found from the teeth to the 
inftrument of hearing. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N’. 149. 

2. An accufation ; an impeachment. 

Dela'tor. n.f [delator, Latin.] An accufer ; an informer. 
Men have proved their own delators, and difeovered their 
own moft important fecrets. Government of theTongue. 

No fooner was that fmall colony, wherewith the depopu- 
lated earth was to be replanted, come forth of the ark, but 
we meet with Cham, a delator to his own father, inviting his 
brethren to that execrable fpeftacle of their parent’s naked- 
nefs. Government of the Tongue, J. 2. 

To DELA'Y. v. a. [from delayer, French.] 

1. To defer; to put off. 

And when the people faw that Mofes delayed to come down 
out of the mount, the people gathered themfelves together 
unto Aaron. 

2. To hinder ; to fruftrate. 

She flies the town, and mixing with a throng 
Of madding matrons, bears the bride along: 

Wand’rins; through woods and wilds, and devious ways,^ 
And with thefe ajrts the Trojan match delays. Dryden s Ain. 

Be mindful, goddefs, of thy promife made ! 

Muff fad Uly ffes ever be delay'd? Pope's Odyffey, b. x. 

To Dela'y. v. n. To flop 3 to ceafe from aftion. 

There feem to be certain bounds to the quicknefs and flow- 
nefs of the fucceflion of thofe ideas one to another in our 

. minds, beyond which they can neither delay nor haften. Lo:ke. 

Dela'y. n.f. [from the verb.] A deferring 3 procraftinaticn 3 
lingering inactivity. 

I have learn’d that fearful commenting 
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Is leaden fervi tor to dull delay \ \ 

Delay leads impotent and fnail-pac’d beggary. Shake/. R jq 
The condud of our lives, and the management of our 
great concerns, will not bear delay. ^ 

2 . Stay 3 flop. 

The keeper charm’d, the chief without delay 
Pafs’d on, and took the irremediable way. Dryden' s /Eti 5 

Dela'yer. n.J. [from delay.] One that defers 3 a putter off 
DELE'CT ABLE . adj. [ clelcPtabilis , Latin.] Pleafing ■ fa 
lightful. 

Ev’ning now approach’d ; 

For we have alfo our ev’ning, and our morn ; 

We ours for change delePiable, not need. Milton's Par. Lofl 
Thence, as thou know’ft, 

He brought thee into this delicious grove, 

This garden ; planted with the trees of God 3 
Dele Stable , both to behold and tafte ! Milton's Par ad. loj} 
Some of his attributes, and the manifeftations thereof, are 
not only highly delePtable to the intelleftive faculty, but are 
fuitably and eafily conceptible by us, becaufe apparent in his 
works 3 as his goodnefs, beneficence, wifdom and power. Hale. 

The apple’s outward form, 

DelePtable, the witlefs fwain beguiles ; 

’Till that with writhen mouth, and fpattering noife, 

He taftes the bitter morfel. Phillips. 

Dele'ctaeleness. n.f. [from delePtable .] Delightfulnefs 3 
pleafantnefs. 

Dele'ctab i.y. adv. Delightfully 3 pleafantly. 

Delect a'tion. n.f [delePtatio, Latin.] Pleafure; delight. 
Fo DE'LEGATE. v. a. [delego, Latin.] 

1. To fend away. 

z. To fend upon an embaffy. 

3. To intruft 3 to commit to another’s power and jurifdiftion. 

As God hath imprinted his authority in feveral parts upon 
feveral eftates of men, as princes, parents, lpiritual guides; fo 
he hath alfo delegated and committed part of his care and pro- 
vidence unto them. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

W e are to remember, that as God is the univerfal monarch 
of the world, fo we have all the relation of fell ow-fubj efts to 
him 3 and can pretend no farther jurifdiction over each other, 
than what he has delegated to us. Decay of Piety, 

Why does he wake the correfpondent moon. 

And fill her willing lamp with liquid light. 

Commanding her, with delegated pow’rs. 

To beautify the world, and blefs the night ? Prior, 

4. To appoint judges to hear and determine a particular caufe. 

De'legate. n. f. [delegatus, Latin.] 

1. A deputy 3 a commiflioner ; a vicar 3 any one that is fent to 
aft for, or reprefent another. 

If after her 

Any (hall live, which dare true good prefer, 

Every fuch perfon is her delegate, 

T’ accomplifh that which fhould have been her fate. Dome, 
There muft be fevere exaftors of accounts from their dele- 
gates and minifters of juftice. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
Let the young Auftrian then her terrours bear 3 
Great as he is, her delegate in war. Prior. 

Eleft by Jove, his delegate of fway, 

With joyous pride the lurnmons I’d obey. Pope's Odyj/ey. 

2. [In law.J Delegates are perfons delegated or appointed by the 

king’s commiflion to fit, upon an appeal to him, in the court 
of Chancery. Blount. 

De'legate. adj. [ delegatus , Latin.] Deputed 3 lent to aft 
for, or reprefent another. 

Princes in judgment, and their 'delegate judges, muft judge 
the caufes of all perfons uprightly and impartially. Taylor. 

De'legates [Court of]. A court wherein all caufes of appeal, 
by way of devolution from either of the archbilhops, are 
decided. _ Ay life’s Parergon. 

Delegation, n.f [ delegatic , Latin.] 

1. A fending away. 

2. A putting in commiflion. 

3. The aflignment of a debt to another. . f 

Deleni'fic al. aclj. [delenifcus, Latin.] Having virtue to a - 

Diet. 


fwage, or eafe pain. 


To DELETE. V. a. [from cleleo, Lat ] To blot out. 
Delete'rious. adj. [deleterius, Latin.] Deadly 3 deftriich' e ? 
of a poifonous quality. 

Many things, neither deleterious by fubftance or quality, are 
yet deftruftive by figure, or fome occafional activity. Brown. 
DeleTe ry. adj. [from deleterius, Latin.] Deftruftive; dea - 
ly 3 poifonous. 

Nor doftor epidemick, 

Though ftor’d with diletcry med’eines, 

(Which whofoever took is dead fince) 

E’er fent fo vaft a colony . 

To both the under worlds as he. LIudibras, p • l can • * 
Dele'tion. n.f [deletio, Latin.] 

1. Aft of rafing or blotting out. 

2. A deflruftion. ( , 0 . 

Indeed, if there be a total deletion of every perfon ot tne 
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nofino- party or country, then the viftory is complete, becaufe 
none remains to call it in queftion. Plale's Co. Law of England*. 

Dele. ) n j- |-f rom feelwan, Sax. to dig.] 

De lfe. ' 

1. Amine; a quarry. . 

Yet could not fuch mines, without great pains and charges, 

if at all, be wrought : the dclfs would be fo flown with wa- 
ters, that no gins or machines could fuflice to lay and keep 
them dry. ' Ra )' on the Creation. 

2. Earthen ware; counterfeit China ware, made at Delph. 

Thus barter honour for a piece of delf : 

No, not for China’s wide domain itfelf. Smart. 

Delib a'tion. n.f [dclibatio, Latin. J An eflay 3 a tafle. 

To DELIBERATE, v. n. [delib ero, Latin.] To think, in or- 
der to choice ; to hefitate. 

A confcious, wife, reflefting caufe, 

Which freely moves, and afts by reafon’s laws ; 

~ That can deliberate means elect, and find 
Their due conneftion with the end defign’d. Blackm. Creat. 

When love once pleads admiflion to our hearts. 

In fpite of all the virtue we can boaft, 

The woman that deliberates is loft. Addifon, 

Deliberate, adj. [ deliberate , Latin.] 

1. Circumfpeft; wary; advifed ; difereet. 

2. Slow; tedious; not fudden. 

Commonly therefore it is for virtuous confiderations, that 
wifdom fo far prevaileth with men as to make them defirous 
of flow and deliberate death, againft the ftream of their fen- 
l’ual inclination. Hooker, b. v. f. 46. 

Echoes are fome more fudden, and chop again as foon as 
the voice is delivered 3 others are more deliberate, that is, give 
more fpace between the voice and the echo, which is caufed 
by the local nearnefs or diftance. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 
Dlli'berately. adv. [from deliberate.] Circumfpeftly 3 ad- 
vifedly ; warily. 

He judges to a hair of little indecencies 3 knows better than 
any man what is not to be written ; and never hazards him- 
felf fo far as to fall.; but plods on deliberately , and, as a grave 
man ought, is furc to put his ftaff before him. Dryden. 

Deli'berateness. n. f [from deliberate.] Circumfpeftion 3 
warinefs ; coolnefs; caution. 

They would not ftay the ripening and feafon of counfels, or 
fair production of afts, in the order, gravity, and deliberatencj~s 
befitting a parliament. King Charles. 

Delieera'tion. n.f. [deliberate, Latin.] The aft of delibe- 
rating 3 thought in order to choice. 

If mankind had no power to avoid ill or chufe good by free 
deliberation, it fhould never be guilty of any thing that was 
done. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Deliberative.’ adj. [deliberativus, Latin.] Pertaining to 
deliberation 3 apt to confider. 

Deliberative, n.f. [from the adjective.] The difcourfe in 
which a queftion is deliberated. 

In deliberatives, the point is, what is evil 3 and of good, 
what is greater 3 and of evil, what is lefs. Bacon. 

DE'LICACY n.f. [deli cat efe, French, of delicia, Latin.] 

1. Daintinefs; fin enefs in eating. 

On hofpitable thoughts intent. 

What choice to chufe for delicacy beft. Milton s Parad. Lojl. 

2. Any thing highly pleafing to the fenfes. 

Thefe delicacies , 

I mean of tafte, fight, fmell, herbs, fruits and flow’rs, 
Walks, and the melody of birds. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

3. Softnefs 3 feminine beauty. 

She had never feen a man of a more goodly prefence, in 
whom ftrong making took not away delicacy , nor beauty 
fiercenefs. Sidney, b. ii. 

4. Nicety ; minute accuracy. 

Van Dyck has even excelled him in the delicacy of his co- 
louring, and in his cabinet pieces. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

5. Neatnefs 3 elegr.nce of drefs. 

6. Politenefs ; gentlenefs of manners. 

7. Indulgence; gentle treatment. 

Perfons in thofe polls are ufually born of families noble and 
rich, and fo derive a weaknefs of conftitution from the eafe 
and luxury of their anceftors, and the delicacy of their own 
education. Temple. 

8. 1 endernefs ; fcrupuloufhefs 3 mercifulnefs. 

9. Weaknefs of conftitution. 

De'li cate. adj. [deli cat, French.] 

1. line; notcoarfe; confifting of fmall parts. 

As much blood paffeth through the lungs as through all the 
reft of the body : the circulation is quicker, and heat greater, 
and their texture is extremely delicate. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Beautiful ; pleafing to the eye. 

3 * Nice; pleafing to the tafte; of an agreeable flavour. 

I he chufing of a delicate before a more ordinary difh, is to 
be done as other human aft ions are, in which there are no 
degrees and precife natural limits deferibod. Taylour. 

4 * Dainty j defirous of curious meats. 

5 „* Choice; leleft; excellent. 
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6. Polite; gentle of manners. 

r- Soft; effeminate; unable to bear hardlhips. 

; * Witnefs this army of fuch inafs and charge; 

Led by a delicate and tender prince. Shakefpeare s Hamlet, 
Tender and delicate perfons muft needs be oft angry; they 
have fo many things to trouble them, which more robult na- 
tures have little fenfe of. Bacon, EJJay 5 8* 

8 ‘ 1 Uie Where’they moft breed and haunt, I have obferv’d 

The air is delicate. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth . 

De'licately. adv. [from delicate.] 

1. Beautifully. _ , n 

Ladies, like v.iriegated tulips, ihoW, 

’Tis to their changes half their charms we owe 3 
Such happy fpots the nice admirer take. 

Fine by defeft, and delicately w T eak. Pope, tpfit. ii. L. 4 Id 

2. Finely 3 not coarfely. 

3 ' D Eat not delicately, or nicely ; that is, be not troublefome to 
thyfelf or others in the choice of thy meats, or the delicacy 
of thy fauces. Taylor s Rule of living ho*y. 

4. Choicely. 

5. Politely. 

6. Effeminately. , 

Delicateness, n.f. [from delicate.] The ftate of being de- 
licate 3 tendernefs 3 foftnefs 3 effeminacy. 

The delicate woman among you would not adventure to 
fet the foie of her foot upon the ground, for delicatenefs and 
tendernefs. Deutr. xxviii. 56. 

De'licates. n.f. [from delicate.] Niceties; rarefies 3 that 
which is choice and dainty. 

The IhephercTs homely curds, 

His cold thin drink, 01ft of his leather bottle, 

All which lecure and fweetly he enjoys, 

Is far beyond a prince’s deli cates. Shakefpeare' s Henry VI* 

They their ap.petites not only feed 
With delicates of' leaves and marihy weed 3 
But with thy fickle reap the rankeft land, 

And minifter the blade with bounteous hand. Dryd. VirgiL 
With abftinence all delicates he fees, 

And can regale himfelf with toaft and cheefe King's Cookery. 
De'li ces. n.f pi. [ delicia , Latin.] Pleafures. This word 
is merely French. 

And now he has pour’d out his idle mind 
In dainty delice s and lavifh joys, 

Having his warlike weapons call behind, 

And flowers in pleafures and vain pleafing toys. Fat. Epuetn & 
Deli'cious. adj. [delieieux, French, from de.icatus, Latin.] 

1. Sweet; delicate; that affords delight 3 agreeable 3 charming 3 
grateful to the fenfe or mind. 

It is highly probable, that upon Adam’s difobedience Al- 
mighty God chafed him out of paradife, the faireft and moft: 
delicious part of the earth, into fome other the moft: barren and 
unpleafant of all the whole globe. Woodward.' s Nat. Hijlory. 
In his laft hours his eafy wit difplay ; 

Like the rich fruit he fings, delicious in decay. Swift. 

Still on that bread enamour’d let me lie, 

Still drink delicious poifon from thv eye. Pope's El. to Abelard. 
Deli'ciously. adv. [from delicious.] Sweetly 3 pleafantly ; 
delightfully. 

How much fhc hath glorified herfelf and lived delicioufly, fo 
much torment and forrow give her. Rev. xviii. 7. 

Deli'ciousness. n.f [from delicious.] Delight; pleafure; 

j °y- , . , 

Let no man judge of himfelf, or of the bleflings and effi- 
cacy of the lacrament itfelf, by any fenfible relifti, by the guff 
and deli ciou fiefs , which he fometimes perceives, and other 
times does not perceive. Taylor s Worthy Communicants 

DeligaTion. n.f [deligatio, Latin.] A binding up. 

The third intention is deligation , or retaining the parts fo 
joined together. ^ Wifeman's Surgery-. 

Deh'ght. n f [delice, Fr. from delePlor, Latin.] 

1. Joy; content 3 fatisfaftion. 

And Saul commanded his fervants, faying, commune with 
David fecretly, and fay, behold the king hath delight in thee; 
and all his fervants love thee 3 now therefore be the king’s 
fon-in-law. x Sa. xviii. 22 . 

2, That which gives delight. 

Come, filters, chear we up his fprights. 

And Ihew the beft of our delights : 

We’ll charm the air to give a found, 

While you perform your antick round. Shakcfp. Macbeth , 
Titus V efpafian was not more the delight of human kind : 
the univerfal empire made him only known, and more power^ 
ful, but could not make him more beloved. Dryd.Juv. Dedic, 
She was his care, his hope, and his delight 3 

rp M^hiithought and ever in his fight. Dryden’ t Faileu 
To DELI GH F. v. a. [delePlor, Latin.] 

1. Topleafe; to content; to fatisfy ; to afford pleafure 

Delight thyfelf alfo in the Lord, and he fhall give thee the 
defires of thine heart. jy xxxvii . A . 

Te 
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J°rt as ’ W r her “f f °T ar , e v>itb flowers, hanging it up in moift cellars, into a lixivious humour rva 

and their Iweetneis ; others beetles, delighted with other kinds DelFrament. n.f. [delir amentum, Latin 1 a A *• lCt ‘ 

or viands. Locke. J ^ Q otino n. 

he heard, he took, and pouring down his throat, 

Delighted , Twill d the large luxurious draught. Pope's Odyjf. 

10 Delight, v. n. 1 o have delig-ht or pleafure in. It is 
followed by in. G v 

Doth my lord, the king, delight in this thing? 2 Sa. xxiv. 

Blefted is the. man that feareth the Lord, that delighteth 
greatly in his commandments. Pfal. cxii. 1 . 

Delightful, adj. [from delight and full.] Pleafant; charm- 
ing ; full of delight. 

He was given to fparing in To immeafurable Tort, that he 
did not only bar himTelf from the delightful, but almoft from 
the neceflary uTe thereof. Sidney, b. iv. 

No Spring nor Summer on the mountain Teen, 


Smiles with gay fruits, or with delightful green. Addifon. 

Delightfully, adv. Pleafantly; charmingly 3 with de- 
light. 

O voice ! once heard 
Delightfully, increafe and multiply ; 

Now death to hear ! Milton sP aradife L ft. 

Deli ghtfulness. n.f ffrom delight. 1 Plealurc; comfort; 
Tati sfadl ion. 

I his indeed Thews the excellency of the objedl, but doth 
not altogether take away the delightfulnefs of the knowledge. 
t Tillotfon, Sermon 1. 

Delightsome, adj. [from delight /\ Pleafant; delightful. 
The words themfelves being fo ancient, the knitting of 
them fo fhort and intricate, and the whole periods and com- 
pafs of his fpeech fo delightfome for the roundnefs, and fo 
grave for the ftrangenefs. Spenfer. 

God has furnifhed every one with the fame means of ex- 
changing hunger and thirft for delightfome vigour. Grew' s Cofm. 

Deli'gi-itsomely. adv. [from delightJome.~\ Pleafantly ; in a 
delightful manner. 

Delightsomeness. n.f. [from delightfome .] Pleafantnefs ; 
delightfulnefs. 

To DELPNEATE. v. a. [ delineo , Latin.] 

1. To draw the firft draught of a thing; to defign. 

2. To paint in colours; to reprefen t a true likenefs in a picture. 

The licentia pidloria is very large: with the fame reafon 
they may delineate old Neftor like Adonis, Hecuba with He- 
len’s face, and Time with Abfolon’s head. Brown s Vulg. Err. 

3. To deferibe ; to fet forth in a lively manner. 

It followeth to delineate the region, in which God firft 
planted his delightful garden. Raleigh's Hi/lory of the World . 

I have not here time to delineate to you the glories of God’s 
heavenly kingdom ; nor, indeed, could I tell you, if I had, 
what the happinefs of that place and portion is. Wake. 

Delineation, n.f [delineatio, Latin.] The firft draught of 
a thing. 

In the orthographical fchemes there fhould be a true deli- 
neation, and the juft dimenfions of each face, and of what 
things belong to it. Mortimer s Hu/bandry. 

Deli' niment. n.f \_delinimentum, Latin.] A mitigating, or 
aftwaging. Dit 7. 

DELFNQUENCY. n.f [ delinquentia , Latin] A fault; a 
failure in duty ; a mifdeed. 

They never punifh the greateft and moft intolerable delin- 
quency of the tumults, and their exciters. King Charles. 

Can 

Thy years determine like the age of man, 

That thou fhould’ft my delinquencies exquire, 

And with variety of tortures tire ? Sandys's Paraphr. fjob. 
A delinquent ought to be cited in the place or jurifdidtion 
where thfe delinquency was committed by him. Aylijfe's Par erg. 

DelFnqJjent. n.f [from delinquens, Latin.] An offender;, 
one that has committed a crime or fault. 

Such an envious ftate, 

That fooner will accufe the magiftrate 
Than the delinquent ; and will rather grieve 
The treafon is not acled, than believe. Ben. Johnfon's Catil. 
All three ruined, not by war, or any other difafter, but by 
juftice and fentence, as delinquents and criminals ; all three 
famous writers. Bacon's Holy War. 

He had, upon frivolous furmifes, been Tent for as a delin- 
quent, and been brought upon his knees at the bar of both 
houfes. Dry den's /En. Dedicat. 

To DE'LIQU ATE v.n. [, deliqueo , Latin.] To melt; to be 
diflblved. 

It will be refolved into a liquor very analogous to that 
which the chymifts make of fait of tartar, left in moift cel- 
lars to deliquate _ Boyle s Chym. Princip. 

Such an ebullition as we fee made by the mixture o( Tome 
chymical liquors ; as oil of vitriol, and dehquated (alt of 
tartar. Cudworth on the Creation. 

Deliqua'tion. n.f. [ deliquatio , Latin.] A melting; a dif- 
folving. 

DELl'EfUlUM. n.f Latin, [a chymical term.] A diftillation 
by the force of fire, or a diffolving any calcined matter, by 


foolifli idle ftory. or 

To DELI'RATE. v.n. [delir 0, Latin.] To dote- to 
to talk or aft idly. 1 ’ t0 ” ve i 

Delira'tion. n.f [deli ratio, Latin.] Dotage; folly; 

l l J • -y _ 

Deli'rious. adj. [delirius, Latin.] DlR% 

i. Light-headed; raving; doting. 

The people about him faid he had been for Tome hours dd 
nous ; but when 1 faw him he had his underftandW as welN* 
ever I knew. 5 p . 

On bed Sm t'- 

Delirious flung, fleep from his pillow flies. Thomfon’s StrG. 

DELIRIUM, n.f [ Latin. ] Alienation of mind; dotaa c .°' 
Too great alacrity and promptnefs in anfwering, efpeciallv 
in perfons naturally of another temper, is a fign of an ap- 
proaching delirium ; and in a fever ifh delirium there is a fmall 
inflammation of the brain. Arbuthnot on Diet 

Deli i iga tion. n.f. ^from dAitigo, Latin.] A ftrivino-- ^ 
chiding ; a contending. 

To DELFVER. v. a. [ delivrer , French.] 

1. lo give; to yield; to offer; to prefent. 

In any cafe thou Thalt deliver him the pledge again when 
the fun goeth down. Deut. xxiv. i ? , 

Now therefore receive no more money of your acquain- 
tance, but deliver it for the breaches of the hotife. 2 Kings. 

Yet within three days fhall Pharaoh lift up thine head, and 
reftore thee unto thy place; and thou fhalt deliver Pharaoh’s 
cup into his hand, after the former manner, when thou waft 
his butler. Gen.xh 13. 

It was no wonder that they, who at fuch a time could be 
corrupted to frame and deliver fuch a petition, would not be 
reformed by fuch an anfwer. Dry den's /En. Dedicat. 

2. To caft away ; to throw off. 

Charm’d with that virtuous draught, th’ exalted mind 
All fenfe of woe delivers to the wind. Pope's Gdyffey, l. iv. 

3. To furrender; to put into one’s hands. 

And David faid to him, canft thou bring me down to this 
company ? And he faid, fwear unto me by God, that thou 
wilt neither kill me, nor deliver me into the hands of my 
mafter, and I will bring thee down to this company. 1 Sa. 

They obeyed not thy commandments, wherefore thou haft 
delivered us for a fpoil, and unto captivity. Tob. iii. 4. 

4. To fave ; to refeue. 

Deliver me, O my God, out of the hand of the wicked, 
out of the hand of the unrighteous and cruel man. Pf. Ixxi. 4. 

I was like to be apprehended for the witch of Brainford; 
but that my admirable dexterity of wit, counterfeiting the 
a&ion of an old woman, delivered me. Sh. M. W. of Windfor. 

Thus file the captive did deliver ; 

The captive thus gave up his quiver. Prior. 

5. Tofpeak; to tell; to relate; to utter; to pronounce. 

A mirth-moving jeft. 

Which his fair tongue, conceit’s expofitor. 

Delivers in fuch apt and gracious words, 

That aged ears play truant at his tales. Shakefpeare. 

Tell me your highnefs’ pleafure ; 

What from your grace I fhall deliver to him. Shakef. R. III. 
I knew a clergyman, who appeared to deliver his fermon 
without looking into his notes. Steift. 

6. To difburden a woman of a child. 

On her fright and fears. 

She is fomething before her time deliver'd. Sh. Winter' s Tale. 
Tully was long ere he could be delivered of a few verfes, 
and thofe poor ones too. Peacharn on Poetry. 

To DelFver over. v. a. 

1. To put into another’s hands; to leave to the diferetion of 
another. 

Deliver mo. not over unto the will of mine enemies; for 
falfe witneffes are rifen up againft me, and fuch as breathe out 
cruelty. Pf xxvii. 12. 

The conftables have delivered her over to me, and fhe fhall 
have whipping enough, I warrant her. Shakefpeare' s Hen. IV. 

2. To give from hand to hand; to tranfrnit. 

If a true account may be expeffed by future ages from the 
prefent, your lordfhip will be delivered over to pofterity in a 
fairer character than I have given. Dryden'sDed. to K. Arthur. 

To DelFver up. v. a. 

1. To furrender; to give up. 

He that fpared not his own fon, but delivered him up for us 
all, how fhall he not, with him alfo, freely give us all thing* • 

Rom. viii. 3 2 ’ 

Are the cities that I got with wounds, 

Deliver'd up again with peaceful words ? Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Happy having fuch a fon, 

That would deliver up his greatnefs fo 

Into the hand of juftice. Shakefpeare' so Henry IV. P- i1, 

Deliverance, n.f [ delivrance , French.] 

1. The a<ft of delivering a thing to another. 

2. The 
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The act of freeing from captivity, flavery, or any oppreffion ; 
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Not well undemanding omnifciencc, he is not fo readj 
to deceive himfelf as to falfify unto hjm whofe cogitation .» 
no ways MuclabU. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. t. 

To DELUDE. 5'. a. [delude, Latin ] _ 

1. To beguile; to cheat; to deceive ; to impofe on. 

O, give me leave; I have deluded you ; 

’T was neither Charles, nor yet the duke Inamd, 

But Reignier, king of Naples, that prevail d. Shun. H. VI. 

Let not the Trojans, with a feign' J pretence < 

Of proffer’d peace, deludt the Latian prince. Drydtn s /Ln. 

2. To difappoint ; to fruftrate. 

Delu'der. n.f. [from delude.] 

1. A beguiler; a deceiver; an impoftor; a cheat 5 a fahe pre- 
tender. . . 

Say, flatterer, fay, ah fair deluder fpeak ; 

Anfwer me this, ere yet my heart does break. ran 01 < 

To DE'LVE. v. a. [belyan. Sax. delven, Dut. perhaps from 
a hog. Junius.] 

To d H ; to open the ground with a fpade. 

It fhall go hard 

But I will delve one yard below the mines, 

And blow them at the moon. Shakefpeare s Hamlets 

Delve of convenient depth your thrafhing floor ; 

With temper’d clay then fill and face it o’er. Dryd. Georgs 
Befides, the filthy fwine will oft invade 
Thy firm inclofure, and with delving fnout 
The rooted foreft undermine. . . Philip* 1 

To fathom ; to fift ; to found one’s opinion. 

What’s his name and birth ? 

—I cannot delve him to the root: his father 
Was call’d Sicillius. Shakefpeare s Cymbchne. 
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He hath fent me to heal the broken-hearted to preach . M- 
verar.ee to the captives, and recovering of fight to the b , 
to fet at liberty thofe that are bound. ■ Bu. i . • 

o G-)d, command deliverances for Jacob. , y* -4 
Whate’er befalls, your life lhall be my care; ? 

One death, or one deliv'rance we will fhare. Dryden s /Ln. 

, The acf of fpeaking; utterance; pronunciation. 

■*’ If ferioufly I may convey my thoughts 
Jn this my light deliverance, I have fpoke 
With one that in her fex, her years profelfion, 

Wifdom and conftancy, hath amaz’d me more 
Than I dare blame my weaknefs. Sh. All s well that ends a ell. 

j. The adt of bringing childdren. 

Ne’er mother 

Rejoic’d deliverance more. Shahfpeare's Cymteline. 

People have a fuperftitious belief, that in the labour of wo- 
men it helpeth to the eafy deliverance. Bacons Natural Hijtory. 

Deliverer, n.f [from deliver.] 

1. Afaver; arefeuer; a preferver ; a releafer. 

It doth notably fet forth the confent of all nations and ages, 
in the approbation of the extirpating and debellatmg of giants, 
monfters, and foreign tyrants, not only as lawful, but as me- 
ritorious even of divine honour ; and this, although the deli- 
verer came from the one end of the world unto the other. 

Bacon's Holy War. 

By that feed 

Is meant thy great deliverer, who fhall bruife 
The feroem’s head. Milton' s Per adife Loft, b. xii. I M 9 * 

Andrew' Doria has a ftatue eredled to him at the entrance M f . 

of tfie doge’s palace, with the glorious tide of deliverer of the De'lve. n.f. [from the verb.] A ditch; apitfal; a den, 
commonwealth ; and one of his family another, that calls him 
its preferver. Addifon' s Remarks on Italy. 

Him their deliverer Europe does confefs, 

All tongues extol him, all religions blefs. . Halifax . ^ 

She wilhes for death, as a deliverer from pain. Bolingbroke. 

2: A relater ; one that communicates fomething by fpeech or 

writing. _ * 

Divers chymical experiments, delivered by fober authors, 

have been believed falfe, only becaufe the menftruums, or 
other materials employed in the unfucccfsful trials of them, 
were not as highly redlified, or otherwife as exquifitely depu- 
rated, as thofe that were ufed by the deliverers of thofe expe- 
riments. Boyle . 

Deli'very. n.f. [from the verb.] 

The adl: of delivering, or giving. 

Releafe ; refeue ; faving. 

He fwore, with fobs, 

That he would labour my delivery. Shakefp. Richard III. 

A furrender ; giving up. 

After the delivery of your royal father’s perfon into the 
hands of the army, 1 undertaking to the queen mother, that 
I would find fome means to get accefs to him, flic was plealed 
to fend me. Denham, Dedication. 

Nor did he in any degree contribute to the delivery of his 
houfe, which was at firft imagined, becaufe it was fo ill, or 
not at all defended. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Utterance; pronunciation; fpeech. 

We alledge what the feriptures themfelves do ufually fpeak* 
for the faving force of the word of God, not with reftraint to 
any certain kind of delivery, but howfoever the fame fhall 
chance to be made known. Hooker, b. v. fed. 22. 

5. Ufe of the limbs; activity. 

The earl was the taller, and much the ftronger ; but the 

duke had the neater limbs, and freer delivery. Wotton. 

6 . Childbirth. 

Like as a woman with child, that draweth near the time of 
her delivery , is in pain, and crieth out. If. xxvi. 7. 

Dell. n.f. [from dal, Dutch.] 

1 . A pit ; a valley ; a hole in the ground ; any cavity in the 
earth. Obfolete. 

The while, the like fame unhappy ewd, 

Whofe clouted leg her hurt doth {hew, 

Fell headlong into a dell. Spenfer s Pajlorals. 

I know each lane, and every alley green, 

Dingle, or bufhy dell of this wild wood. Milt. Parad. Lf. 

But, foes to lun-fhine, moft they took delight 
In dells and dales, conceal’d from human fight. Tickcll. 

Delph. n.f [from Deft , the name of the capital of Delft- 
land.] A fine fort of earthenware. 

A fupper worthy of herfelf ; 

Five nothings in five plates of delph. Swift. 

De'ltoide. adj. [from delta, the fourth letter of the Greek 
alphabet; fo called by reafon of its refembling this letter.] 

An epithet applied to a triangular mufcle arifing from the 
clavicula, and from the procefs of the fame, whofe adtion is 
to raife the arm upward. 

Cut ftill more of the deltoid mufcle, and carry the arm 
backward. Sharp's Surgery . 

Delu'darle. adj. [from delude.] Liable to be deceived ; that 
is eafily impofed on, 

Vol. L 
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He by and by 
His feeble feet diredled to the cry ; 

Which to that fhady delve him brought at laft, 

Where Mammon earft did fun his treafury. Fairy PfueeHi 
Such a light and metall’d dance 
Saw you never yet in France ; 

And by landmen, for the nonce, 

That turn round like grindle-ftones, 

Which they dig out fro’ the delves. 

For their bairns bread, wives, and felves; Ben. fohnfont 
A Delve of Coals. A certain quantity of coals dug in the mine' 
or pit. _ . . Did. 

De'lver. n.f. [from delve.] A digger; one that opens the 
ground with a fpade. 

DELUGE, n f [ deluge , French, from diluvium , Latin.] 

1. A general inundation ; a laying entirely under water. 

The apoftle doth plainly intimate, that the old world was 
fubjedl to perifh by a deluge, as this is fubjedt to perifti by 
conflagration. Burnet's Theory of the Earth* 

2. An overflowing of the natural bounds of a river. 

But if with bays and dams they ftrive to force 
His channel to a new or narrow courfe, 

No longer then within his banks he dwells, 

Firft to a torrent, then a deluge fwells. Denham. 

3 . Any fudden and refiftlefs calamity; 

To De'luge. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To drown ; to lay totally under water. 

The reftlefs flood the land would overflow,' 

By which the delug'd earth would ufelefs grow’. Blackmore* 
Still the battering waves rufh in 
Implacable, ’till delug'd by the foam 

The fliip finks, found’ring in the vaft abyfs. Philips. 

2. To overwhelm; to caufe to -fink under the weight of any 
calamity. 

At length corruption, like a general flood. 

Shall deluge all. Pope's Epifl. iii. L 137.- 

Delu'sion. n.f [delufo, Latin.] 

1. A cheat; guile; deceit; treachery; fraud; collufion ; falfe-' 
hood. 

2. A falfe reprefentation; illufion ; errour ; a chimerical thought* 

Who therefore feeks in thefe 

True wifdom, finds her not, or by delufion. Milt. Par. Reg* 

I waking, view'd with grief the rifing fun. 

And fondly mourn’d the dear delufion gone. Prior * 

DeLu'sive. adj. [from dclufus, Latin,] Apt to deceive; be- 
guiling ; impofing on. 

When, fir’d with paffion, we attack the fair, 

Delufivc fighs and brittle vows we bear. Prior* 

T he happy whimfey you purfue, 

’Till you at length believe it true; 

Caught by your own delufivc art. 

You fancy firft, and then afiert. Prior. 

While the bafe and groveling multitude of different nations, 
ranks and ages were liftening to the delufivc deities, thofe of a 
more ereeft afpeft and exalted fpirit feparated themfelves from 
the reft. Taller N°. 8 1 

A vaft variety of phenomena, and thofe many o’f them fo 
del five, that it is very hard to efcape impofition and miftake. 

Woodward's Natural Hi/lory , p. iv. 

L'elu'sory, 
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DeLU softy, adj. [fiom delufus , Latin.] Apt to deceive. 

Ehis confidence is founded on no better foundation than a 
delufory prejudice. Glcmv. Scepf. c. 12. 

Demagogue. n.f [hp* A ringleader of the rabble; 
a populous and fadbious orator. 

Vv ho were the chief demagogues and patrons of tumults, to 
fend for them, to flatter and embolden them. King Charles. 

A plaufible, infignificant word, in the mouth of an expert 
demagogue , is a dangerous and dreadful weapon. South's Serm. 

Demofthenes and Cicero, though each of them a leader, 

or, as the Greeks called it, a demagogue , in a popular ftate, 

yet feetn to differ in their practice upon this branch of their 

art ’ , Swift, 

Dema'in. y 

Deme'an. [n.f. [ domaine , French. 

De me'sne. 3 

That land which a man holds originally of himfelf, called 
dominium by the civilians, and oppofed to feodum or fee, 
which fignifies thofe that are held of a fuperior lord. It is 
fometimes ufed alfo for a diftindlion between thofe lands that 
the lord of the manor has in his own hands, or in the hands 
of his leflee, demifed or let upon a rent for a term of years 
or life, and fuch other lands appertaining to the faid manor as 
belong to free or copyholders ; although the copyhold belong- 
ing to any manor, according to many good lawyers, is alfo 
accounted demeans. Philips. 

Having now provided 

A gentleman of noble parentage, 

CH fair demefns, youthful, and nobly allied. Shakefpeare. 

1 hat earldom indeed had a royal jurisdiction and feigniory, 
though the lands of that county in demefne were pofleffed for 
the moft part by the ancient inheritors. Davies on Ireland. 

1 he defects in thofe a< 5 ts for planting foreft-trees might be 
fully fupplied, fince they have hitherto been wholly ineffec- 
tual, except about the demefnes of a few gentlemen ; and even 
there, in general, very unfkilfully made, and thriving accord- 

MT Swift. 

Dema'nd. n. f £ demande , French.] 

i» A claim ; a challenging ; the afking of any thing with au- 
thority. 

T his matter is by the decree of the watchers, and the de- 
mand by the word of the holy ones. Dan. iv. 17. 

Giving vent, gives life and ftrength to our appetites; and 
he that has the confidence to turn his wifhes into demands , 
will be but a little way from thinking he ought to obtain 
them. . ■ Locke. 

2. A queflion ; an interrogation. 

The calling for a thing in order to purchafe it. 

My bookfeller tells me, the demand for thofe my papers in- 
creafes daily. Addifon' s Spectator, N°. 124. 

4. [In law.] The afking of what is due. It hath alfo a proper 
figriification diftinguifhed from plaint ; for all civil actions are 
purfjed either by demands or plaints, and the purfuer is called 
demandant or plaintiff. There are two manners of demands , 
the one of deed, the other in law : in deed, as in every pres- 
ripe, there is exprefs demand : in law, as every entry in land- 
diftrefs for rent, taking or feifing of goods, and fuch like a£ls, 
which may be done without any words, are demands in 
law. Blount. 

To DEMA'ND. V. a. [ d'emander , French.] 

1. To claim ; to afk for with authority. 

The pound of flefh, which I demand of him, 

Is dearly bought, ’tis mine, and I will have it. Shakefpeare . 

2. To queflion; to interrogate. 

And when Uriah was come unto him, David demanded of 
him how Joab did, ‘and how the people did, and how the 
war profpered. 2 Sa. xi. 7. 

If any friend of Caefar’s demand , why Brutus rofe againft 
Caefar, this is my anfwer : Not that I loved Caefar lefs, but 
that I loved Rome more, Shakefpeare' s Julius Cesfar . 

Young one, 

Inform us of thy fortunes ; for, it feems, 

They crave to be demanded. Shakefpeare' s Cymheline. 

The oracle of Apollo being demanded , when the war and 
mifery of Greece fhould have an end, reply’d, When they 
would double the altar in Delos, which was of a cubick form. 

Peacham on Geometry. 

3. [In law.] To profecute in a real a£lion. 

Dema'ndaele. ad], [from demand .] That may be demanded ; 

lequefled ; afked for. 

All fums demandable , either for licence of alienation to be 
made of lands holden in chief, or for the pardon of any fuch 
alienation, already made without licence, have been flayed in 
the way to the hanaper. Bacon's Off of Alienation. 

Dema'nd ant. n. f [from demand ] He who is adlor or 
plaintiff in a real adlion, bscaufe he demandeth lands. Coke. 

One of the witnefles depofed, that dining on a Sunday 
with the demandant , whofe wife had fat below the fquire’s lady 
at church, fne the faid wife dropped fome expreflions, as if 
(he thought her hufband ought to be knighted-. Spectator. 
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Dkm a'ndf.r. 71. f [demandeur , French.] 

1. One that requires a thing with authority. 

2. One that afks a civil queltion. 

3. One that afks for a thing in order to purchafe it 

They grow very faft and fat, which alfo bettered, their 

taire, and delivereth them to the demanders ready ufe at n 

feafoilS. r a l 

a j , o>arew s diavey of Cor man! 

4. A dunner ; one that demands a debt. J 

Deme'an. n.f [from demener, French.] 

1. A mien ; prefence ; carriage; demeanour; deportment 
At his feet, with forrowful demean , 

And deadly hue, an armed corfe did lie. Fairy Due™ h •• 

To DEME'AN. n. [from demener, French.] 1 ^ ^ 

1. 1 o behave ; to carry one’s felf. 

Thofe plain and legible lines of duty requiring us to Hr 
mean ourfelves to God humbly and devoutly, to our governor! 
obediently, and to our neighbours jullly, and to ourfehe 
foberly and temperately. Srtib’s Sammi 

A man cannot doubt but that there is a God ; and that* 
according as h o demeans himfelf towards him, he" will make 
him happy or mifcrable for ever. Tillotfon, Serm. i 

Strephon had long perplex’d his brains. 

How with fo high a nymph he might 

Demean himfelf the wedding-night. c - r . 

2 . 'I o leflen; to debafe ; to undervalue. ’ 

Now, out of doubt, Antipholis is mad ; 

Elfe he would never fo demean himfelf. Sh. Com. of Errm jrr 

Deme'ancur. n.f [demener, French.] Carria| beha! 
viour. 

Of fo infupportable a pride he was, that where his deeds 
might well ftir envy, his demeanour did rather breed difdain. 

Sidney , b. ji, 

Angels bell like us, when we are moff like unto them in. all 
parts of decent demeanour. Hooker , b i. 

His geflures fierce 

He mark’d, and mad demeanour , then alone. 

As he fuppos’d, all unobferv’d, unfeen. Milton's Par. loft. 

T. o whom thus Eve, with fad demeanour meek, 

111 worthy I, fuch title fhould belong’ 

To me tranfgreffor ! Milton's Paradife Left, b . xi. /. r 62. 
He was of a courage not to be daunted, which was mani- 
fefled in all his adlions, efpecially in his whole demeanour at 
the I fie of Ree, both at the landing, and upon the retreat. Clar. 

Deme'ans. n.f pi. An eflate in goods or lands; that which 
a man pofiefles in his own right. 

To DEME'NTATE. v.n. [dethento, Latin.] To grow mad. 

Dement a'tion. n. f. [ dementatio , Latin.] A being mad, or 
frantick. 

Demerit, n. f [ demcriie , Fr. from d emeritus, cf demereor , 
Latin.] The oppofite to merit; ill-deferving ; what makes 
one worthy of blame or punifhment. 

They fhould not be able once to flir, or to murmur, but it 
fhould be known, and they fhortened according to their 
demerits. . Spenfcr on Ireland. 

Thou liv’fl by me ; to me thy breath refign ; 

Mine is the merit, the demerit thine. Drydcn's Fables. 

Whatever they acquire by their induflry or ingenuity, 
fhould be fecure, unlefs forfeited by any demerit or offence 
againft the cuftom of the family. Temple. 

2. Anciently the fame with merit; defert. 

’Tis yet to know, 

Which when I know that boafting is an honour, 

I fhall promulgate, I fetch my life and being 
From men of royal fiege ; and my demerits 
May fpeak, unbonnetting, to as proud a fortune 
As this that I have reach’d. Shakefpeare' s Othello. 

To Deme'rit. v. a. [demcriter , French.] To deferve blame 
or punifhment. 

Deme'rsed. adf. [from denier f us, of rfetfiergo, Latin.] Plunged; 
drowned. Dili. 

Deme'rsion. n.f [demerfio , Latin.] 

1. A drowning. 

2. [In chymiftry.] The putting any medicine in a diffolving 

liquor. Dill. 

Deme'sne. See Demain. 

DEMI. inf epar able particle. [ demi , Fr. dimidlum , Latin.] Half; 
one of two equal parts. This word is only ufed in compofi- 
tion ; as demigod , that is, half human, half divine. 

Demi-cannon. n.f [ demi and cannon.'] 

Demi-cannon Lowejl. A great gun that carries a ball of 
thirty pounds weight and fix inches diameter. The diameter 
of the bore is fix inches two eighth parts. Dill. 

Demi-cannon Ordinary. A great gun fix inches four eights 
diameter in the bore, twelve foot long. It carries a fhot fix 
inches one fixth diameter, and thirty-two pounds weight. Dill. 

Demi-cannon <7/* the great eft Size. A gun fix inches and fix 
eighth parts diameter in the bore, twelve foot long. It car- 
ries a ball of fix inches five eights diameter, and thirty-fix 
pounds weight. r ^Cy 

What ! this a fleeve l ’Tis like a demi-cannon. Sbakefp. 

Ten 
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Ten engines, that fhall’be of equal force either to a Cannon 
or demi-cannon , culverin or demi-culverin, may be framed at 
the fame price that one of thefe will amount to. Wilkins. 

Demi-culverin. n.f [demi and culverin.] 

Demi-culvf.rin of the lowejl Size. A gun four inches two 
eights diameter in the bore, and ten foot long. It carries a 
ball four inches diameter, and nine pounds weight. Dill. 

Demi-culverin Ordinary. A gun four inches four eights 
diameter in the bore, tea foot long. It carries a ball four 
inches two eights diameter, and ten pounds eleven ounces 
weight. 

Demi-culverin, elder Sort. A gun four inches and fix eights 
diameter in the bore, ten foot one third in length It carries 
a ball four inches four eight parts diameter, and twelve pounds 
eleven ounces weight. Milit. Diet. 

They continue a perpetual volley of demi-culvcrins. Raleigh. 
The army left two demi-culvcrins , and two other good 
guns. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Demi-devil. n.f. [ demi and devil.] Partaking of infernal 
nature ; half a devil. 

Will you, I pray, demand that demi-devil , 

Why he hath thus enfnar’d my foul and body ? Shak. Othel. 

Demt god. n.f. [demi and god.] Partaking of divine nature; 
half a god ; an hero produced by the cohabitation of divinities 
with mortals. 

He took his leave of them, whofe eyes bad him farewel 
with tears, making temples to him as to a demi-god. Sidney. 

Be gods, or angels, demi-gods. Milton s Paradife Lojl. 

Tranfported demi-gods flood round, 

And men grew heroes at the found, 

Enflam’d with glory’s charms. Pope's St. Ccv cilia. 

Nay, half in heaven, except (what’s mighty odd) 

A fit of vapours clouds this demi-god. Pope's Epi/l. of Hor. 

Demi-lance, n.f [demi and lance.] Alight lance; a fpear; 
a half-pike. 

On their fteel’d heads, their demi-lances wore 
Small pennons, which their ladies colours bore. Dryden. 

Light demi-lances from afar they throw, 

Faften’d with leathern thongs to gaul the foe. Dryden' s ALn. 

De mi-man. n.f [demi and man.] Plalf a man. A term of 
reproach. 

We muft adventure this battle, left we perifh by the com- 
plaints of this barking demi-man. Knolls' s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Demi-woi.f. n.f. [demi and wolf] Half a wolf; a mongrel 
dog between a dog and wolf. Lycifca. 

Spaniels, curs, 

Showghs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are cleped 

All by the name of dogs. _ Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Demi'se. n.f [from demetre, demi s, demife, French.] Death; 
deceafe. it is feldom ufed but in formal and ceremonious 
language. 

About a month before the demife of queen Anne, the author 
retired. Swift. 

To DEMISE, v. a. [demis, demife, French.] To grant at 
one’s death; to grant by will ; to bequeath. 

My executors fhall not have power to demife my lands to be 
purchafed. Swift's Lajl Will. 

Demission, n.f. [ demiffio , Latin.] Degradation; diminu- 
tion of dignity; depreffion. 

Inexorable rigour is worfe than a lafehe demiffon of fove- 

^ re JIS 1 f^ rity - ■ . ATy? range. 

To DEMI r. v. a. [dcmitto, Latin.] To deprefs; to hane 
down ; to let fall. 

When they are in their pride, that is, advancing their 
tram, if they decline their neck to the ground, they prefentlv 

Jet fal1 the fame * Brown's Vulgar Errours , b iii 

DLMOCRACY. n.f [h^ulla.] One of the three forms 
of government; that in which the fovereign power is neither 
lodged in one man, nor in the nobles, but in the colledive 
body of the people. 

While many of the fervants, by induflry and virtue, ar- 
rive at riches and efteem, then the nature of the government 
inclines to a democracy. Tenth 

The majority having the whole power of the community, 
may employ all that power in making laws, and executing 
thofe laws ; and there the form of the government is a perfect 
democracy. 1 Lock 

Democra'ticai. adj. [from democracy.] Pertainine to a do! 
pular government ; popular. r 

1 hey are ftill within the line of vulgarity, and are democra- 
Ucal enemies to truth. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i c ? 
As foe government of England has a foixture of democrats 

the ^eo de^° ^ ^ ° f mveotin S P^tical lyes, is partly in 

ToDEMO'LISH. V. a. [demolir, French ; demolior , Latin. 

1 ? throw down buildings ; to raze; to deftroy. J 

I expected the fabrick of my book would long f ince have 
demohjhed, and laid even with the ground. Tillotfon, P re f. 
Red lightning play’d along the firmament, 

• thsir deinolijk'd works to pieces rent. Dryden' s Ovid 
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DeMo'lisher. n.f [from demolijh.] One that throws doWd, 
buildings ; a deftroyer ; a layer wafte. 

Demolition, n.f [from demolijh.] The act of overthrow- 
ing or demolifliing buildings ; deftrudlion. 

Two gentlemen fhould have the direction in the demolition 
of Dunkirk. Swift. 

DEMON, n.f. [damgn, Latin ; faipw.] A fpirit; generally 
an evil fpirit ; a devil. 

I felt him ftrike, and now I fee him fly : 

Curs’d demon! O for ever broken lie 

Thofe fatal fliafts, by which I inward bleed* Prior * 

Demoniacal. ? r rr 7 
r, , tadi. [from demon.] 

Demo'niack. } J L J 

1. Belonging to foe devil ; devilifh. 

He, all unarm’d. 

Shall chafe thee with foe terror of his voice' 

From thy demoniack holds, pofleflion foul. Milton's Pan. Reg, 

2. Influenced by the devil ; produced by diabolical pofleflion. 

Demoniack phrenfy, moping melancholy. Milt. Par. Lojl „ 
Demo'niack. n.f [from the adjective.] One poflefled by 
the devil ; one whofe mind is disturbed and agitated by the 
power of wicked and unclean fpirits. 

Thofe lunaticks and demoniacks that were reftored to their 
right mind, were fuch as fought after him, and believed in 
him. Bentley's Sermons. 

Demo'nian. adj. [from demon.] Devilifh; of the nature of 
devils. 

Demonian {pirits now, from the element 
Each of his reign allotted, rightlier called 
Pow’rs of fire, air, water, and earth beneath. Parad. Reg. 
Demono'cr acy. n.f. [Xct.pw and xpuIeu.] The power of the 

d evil - , Diet. 

Demonolatry. n, f. and Aal^tia,] The worfhip of 
the devil. DiSl. 

Demonology, n.f [^aluuv and yly^.] Difcourfe of the 
nature of devils. Thus king James entitled his book con- 
cerning witches. 

Demo'nstarle. adj. [demonjlrabilis, Lat.] That which may 
be proved beyond doubt or contradidlion ; that which may be 
made not only probable, but evident. 

1 he grand articles of our belief are as dcmonjlrallc as 
geometry. GW Scepf c. 24. 

Demonstrably, adv. [from demonjlrahhf] In fuch a man- 
ner as admits of certain proof; evidently; beyond poflibility 
of contradidlion. 1 

. have compelled his m’inifters to execute the law, 

-V that dcmonjlrably concerned the publick peace. Cl: 

To DLMG'NSTRATE. v. a. [demonjlro, Latin.] To prove 
with the higheft degree of certainty; to prove in fuch a man- 
ner as reduces the contrary pofition to evident abfurdity. 

We cannot demonjrate thefe things fo, as to fhew that the 
contrary often involves a contradidlion. Tillotfon Pref 

Demonstration, n. f [demonfl ratio, Latin.] J ' 

^ Lhe higheft degree of deducible or argumental evidence; 
tne ftrongeft degree cf proof ; fuch proof as not only evinces 
the pofition proved to be true, but fhews the contrary pofi- 
tion to be ablurd and impoflible. 

What appeareth to be true by ftrong and invincible denton- 
f ration , fuch as wherein it is not by any way poffible to be 
deceived, thereunto the mind doth neceffarily affent. Hooker 
Vv here the agreement or difagreement of any thing is plain- 

t “V e , a , r y P erce ' v ed, it is called demonjlration . Locke 

2. Indubitable evidence of the fenfes or reafon. 

Which way foever we turn ourfelves,. we are encountered 
with clear evidences and fenfible dcmonjlrations of a Deitv. Till 
Demonstrative, adj. [demonfirativus, Latin.] 

certain^ P ° Wer of dem °nfetion ; invincibly conclufive; 

An aigument necefiary and demmjlrative, is fuch as, beinp- 

propo ed unto any man, and underilood, the man cannot 
chufe but inwardly yield. gf „ 0t 

2. Having the power of expreffing clearlv and cer JnlyT’ f ' 

which thil 1S b "f n t0 f ° ther arfs ’ bccaufe of the 

V have of demo fir at ive figures, which often rrive 

Tan mike' *° ^ Underftandin S tha '' cleareft difeourfes^ve 

DEMoT ST RA TI y MY . [h-om 
i . With evidence not to be oppofed or doubted 

from arguments demonjhatively certain. n 

Firft, I dcmonflratively prove, 

. r ,7' hat feet were only made to move. 

n " 7 ; P IamI !' * with certain knowledge. 

. Demivftmtindy underftanding the fimnlicitv of „„ r n- 
« was not in the power of earth to wo SX P °"’ 

Demoustra'tor. nf [from damJbateA OtieThlt ^ 
one that teaches ; one that demonftrates J P ‘ r0Ves J 

'‘XSZSSSLX- t f ” Hiving the 


South's Sermons. 
Prior . 


ten- 


Demu'lcent. 
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DfeMU'LCEK'r. adj. [demulcent Latin.] Softening; mollify- 
ing ; ailiiafive. 

Peafe, being deprived of any aromatick parts, are mild and 
demulcent in the higheft degree ; but being full of aerial par- 
ticles, are flatulent, when diffolved by digeftion. Arbuthnot . 
lo DEMUR, v n. [ dcmeurer , French; dbnorare , Italian; 
demon arl , Latin.] 

1. lo delay a procefs in law by doubts and objections. See 
Demurrer. 

I o this plea the plaintiff demurred. Waltcns Angler. 

2 . To paufe in uncertainty; to fufpend determination ; to hefi- 
tate.; to delay the conclufion of an affair. 

Upon this rub the Englifh ambafladours thought fit to de- 
mur, , and fo fent into England to receive directions from the 
lords of the council. Hayward. 

Running into demands, they expe£t from us a fudden 
refolution in things, wherein the devil of Delphos would 
den.ur. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 7 . 

He muff be of a very fluggifh or querulous humour, that 
fhall demur upon fetting out, or demand higher encourage- 
ments than the hope of heaven. Decay of Piety. 

News of my death from rumour he receiv’d, 

And what he wifh’d, he eafily believ’d ; 

But long demurr’d, though from my hand he knew 
I liv’d, fo loth he was to think it true. Dryden’s Aurengzebe. 
S* I ° doubt ; to have fcruplcs or difficulties; to deliberate. 

I here is fomething in our compofition, that thinks and ap- 
prehends, and reflects and deliberates, determines and doubts, 
confents and denies ; that wills and demurs * and refolves and 
chufes, and rejects. Bentley. 

To Demu-r. v. a. To doubt of. 

"I he latter I demur ; for in their looks 
Much reafon, and in their actions, oft appears. Milt. P. L. 
Demu'r. n. f. [from the verb.] Doubt; hefitation; fufpenfe 
of opinion. 

O progeny of heav’n, empyreal thrones ! 

With reafon hath deep fdence and demur 
Seiz’d us, though undifmay’d. Milton’ s P dr a dife Lojl, b. ix. 
Certainly the higheft and deareft concerns of a temporal 
life are infinitely lefs valuable than thofe of an eternal ; and 
confequently ought, without any demur at all, to be facrificed 
to them, whenfoever theycome in competition with them.-SW/;. 
All my demurs but double his attacks ; 

At laft he whifpers, Do, and we go fnacks. Pope’ s Ep files. 
DEMU'RE. adj. [des maurs , French.] 

1. Sober; decent. 

Lo ! two moft lovely virgins came in place, 

With countenance demure , and modeft grace. Fairy gjueen. 

Come, penfive nun, devout and pure, 

Sober, Red faff and demure. Milton. 

2. Grave ; affededly modeft : it is now generally taken in a fenfe 
of contempt. 

After a demure travel of regard, I tell them I know my 
place, as I would they fnould do theirs. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

There be many wife men, that have fecret hearts and tranf- 
parent countenances ; yet this would be done with a demure 
abafing of your eye fometimes. Bacon , Ejjay 23. 

A company of mice, peeping out of their holes* fpied a cat, 
that lay and looked fo demure as if there had been neither life 
nor foul in her. L’EJlrange. 

So cat, transform’d, fat gravely and demure , 

’Till moufe appear’d, and thought himfelf fecure. Dryden. 

Jove fent and found, far in a country feene. 

Truth, innocence, good-nature, look ferene ; 

From which ingredients, firft, the dext’rous boy 
Pick’d the demure , the aukward, and the coy. Swift. 

To Demu're. v. n. [from the noun.] To look with an affedted 
modefty. 

Your wife Octavia, with her modeft: eyes, 

And ftill conclufion, fhall acquire no honour. 

Demur ing upon me. Shakefp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

Demu'rely. adv. [from demure.'] With affeCted modefty; 
folemnly ; with pretended gravity. 

Put on a fober habit, 

Talk with refpeCt, and fwear but now and then. 

Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely. Shakefp. 
Efop’s damfel, turned from a cat to a woman, fat very 
demurely at the board’s end, ’till a moufe ran before her. Bacon. 
Next flood hypocrify with holy leer, 

Soft finding, and demurely looking down ; 

But hid the dagger underneath the gown. Dryden s Fables. 
2. In the following line it is the fame with folemnly. JVarb. 

Hark, how the drums demurely wake the fleepers ! Shakcf. 
Demu'reness. n. f. [from demure.] 

1. Modefty; fobernefs ; gravity of afpeCt. 

Her eyes having in them fuch a cheerfulnefs, as nature 
feemed to fmile in them ; though her mouth and cheeks obeyed 
to that pretty demurenefs , which the more one marked, the 
more one would judge the poor foul apt to believe. Sidney. 

2 . AffeCted modefty ; pretended gravity. 

Demurrage, n.f [from demur.] An allowance made by 
merchants to mafters of fhips, for their flay in a port beyond 
the time appointed. 


DEN 

Demurrer, n.f. [demeurer, French ; he. mamre in aliquo h 
velmrari.] A kind of paufe upon a point cf difficulty in an 
adion ; for, in every adion, the controVerfy confifts eithe 
in the fad, oi in the law : if in the fad, that is tried by th 
jury ; if in law, then is the cafe plain to the judge, or fo hard 
and rare, as it breedeth juft doubt. I call that plain to th 
judge, wherein lie is allured of the law ; and in fuch cafe the 
judge, with his afiociates, proceeds to judgment without far- 
ther work. But when it is doubtful to him and his a liberates' 
then is there flay made, and a time taken, either for the court 
to think farther upon it, and to agree, if they can; or elfe 
for all the juftices to meet together in the Chequer-charaber 
and, upon hearing that which the ferjeants can fay of both 
parts, to advife, and fet down as law, whatfoever they con- 
clude firm, without farther remedy. Ccivel 

A prohibition was granted, and hereunto there was a At 

AuT‘ r 'r rv c 1 

DEN. n.f. [ben, Saxon.] 

1. A cavern or hollow running horizontally, or with a fmall 
obliquity, under ground ; diitinCt from a hole, which runs 

down perpendicularly. 

They here difperfed, fome in the air, fome on the earth 
fome in the waters, fome amongft the minerals, dens and caves 
under the earth. Hooker , b. i. j\ 4. 

2. The cave of a wild beaft. 

What, fhall they feek the lion in his den , 

And fri D ht him tn^ic l Skakefpcare’s King Jdm. 

The tyrant’s den, whofe ufe, though loft to fame, 

Was now th’ apartment of the royal dame; 

The cavern, only to her father known, 

By him was to his darling daughter fliown. Dryden’s Fables. 

’Tis then the fhapelefs bear his den for fakes ; 

In woods and fields a wild deftruCtion makes. Dryd. Virgil. 

3. Den may fignify either a valley or a woody place; for the 

Saxon ben imports both. Gibfon’s Camden. 

Dena'y. n.f. [a word formed between deny and nay.] Denial; 
refufal. 

To her in hafte, give her this jewel : fay 
My love can give no place, bide no denay. Sh. Tzvel. Night* 

Dendro'logy. n.f. [c^&v and Ar/&.] The natural hiftoryof 
trees. 

Deniable, adj. [from deny.] That which maybe denied; 
that to which one may refufe belief. 

The negative authority is alfo deniable by reafon. Brown. 

DenFal. n.f [from deny.] 

1. Negation ; the contrary to confeffion. 

No man more impudent to deny, where proofs were not 
manifeft ; no man more ready to confefs, with a repenting 
manner of aggravating his own evil, where denial would but 
make the fault fouler. Sidney , b. ii. 

2. Refufal ; the contrary to grant, allowance, or conceffion. 

Here comes your father; never make denial: 

I muft and will have Catharine to my wife. Shakefpcare. 
The denial of landing, and hafty warning us away, troubled 
us much : on the other fide, to find people fo full of huma- 
nity, did comfort us. Bacon * New Atlantis. 

He, at every frefh attempt, is rcpell’d 
With faint denials , weaker than before. Dryden’s Ann. Mir. 

3. Abjuration ; contrary to acknowledgment of adherence. 

We may deny God in all thofe adls that are capable of being 
morally good or evil: tbofe are the proper feenes, in which 
we a£t our confeffions or denials of him. South’s Sermons . 

DenFer. n.f. [from deny.] 

1. A contradictor ; an opponent; one that holds the negative of 
a propofition. 

By the word virtue the affirmer intends our whole duty to 
God and man, and the denier by the word virtue means only 
courage, or, at moft, our duty towards our neighbour, with- 
out including the idea of the duty which we owe to God. 

Watts’ s Logic k , p. i. c. 6. f. 3* 

2. A difowner ; one that does not own or acknowledge.. 

If it was fo fearful when Chrift looked his denier into re- 
pentance, what will it be when he fhall look him into e- 
ftruClion. South’s Sermons. 

3. A refufer ; one that refufes. 

It may be I am efteemed by my denier: fufficient tof mylcJ 
to difeharge mv duty to God as a prieft, though not to men as 
a prince. ° ' 

Denie’r. n.f. [from denarius , Lat. It is pronounced as der.eei , in 
two fyllables.] A fmall denomination of brench money; t tf 
twelfth part of a fous. 

You will j lot pay for the glafles you haveburft?. 

No, not a denier. Shakefp. Taming cf the - r * 

To DE'Ni GRATE, v. a. [ denigro , Latin ] 1 o blacken ; to 

make black. _ p m- 

ByfufFering fome impreffion from fire, bodies are ca u ‘ I 

or artificially denigrated in their natural complexion. 1J 

are charcoals made black by an infection of the'r 0 
fuffitus. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b.v i- c - * 

Hartfhorn, and other white bodies, will be. deingtoU 
heat ; yet camphirc would not at all lofc its whitenels. 

DekicraVjoh- 




DeNIGRa'tioN. n.f. [ denigratio , Latin.] A blackening, 01 

H^Tb^ar^the advenient and artificial ways of denigration , 
xnfvvcrably whereto may be the natural progrefs brown. 

In feveral inftances of denigration the metals are worn 
off or otherwife reduced into very minute parts. Boyle. 

DenizaTion. n.f. [from denizen.] The aCl of itlfranchifing, 

° r That the merelrifh were reputed aliens appears by the char- 
ters of denization , which in all ages were purchafed by them. 

1 Dawes on Ireland. 

DE'NIZEN. I n. f. [from dinafddyn , a man of the citv, or di- 
DENISON. J r.efydd, free of the city, W elfin] A freeman ; 

aBritifh law term, which the Saxons and Angles 
found here, and retained. Davies’s Preface. 

Thus th’ Almighty fire began : ye gods. 

Natives, or denizens , oi bleft abodes. 

From whence thefe murmurs ? Dryden. 

A great many plants will hardly, with nurfing, be made to 
produce their feed out of their native foil ; but corn, fo necef- 
fary for all people, is fitted to grow and to feed as a fr eedenifon 
of the world. Grew s Cojm. b. iii. c. 2 . 

He fummons ftraight his denizens of air ; 

The lucid fquadrons the fails repair. Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 
To De'nizen. v.a. [from the noun.] lo infranchife; to 
make free. 

Pride, Iuft, covetize, being feveral 
To thefe three places, yet all are in all ; 

Mingled thus, their iflue is inceftuous ; 

Falfhood is denizen’d , virtue is barbarous. Donne. 

To DENOMINATE, v.a. [ denomino , Latin.] To name; 
to give a name to. 

Their commendable purpofe being not of every one under- 
ftood, they have been in latter ages conftrued as though they 
had fuperftitioufly meant either that thofe places, which were 
denominated of angels and faints, ftiould ferve for the woifhip 
of fo glorious creatures ; or elfe thofe glorified creatures for 
defence, protection, and patronage of fuch places, hooker , b. v. 

Predellination is deftru&ive to all that is eftablifhed among 
men, to all that is moft precious, to human nature, to the 
two faculties that denominate us men, underftanding and will ; 
for what ufe can we have of our underftandings, if we cannot do 
what we know to be our duty ? And if we a& not voluntarily, 
what exercife have we of our wills ? Hammond s Fundamentals . 
Denomination, n.f. [denomination Latin.] A name given 
to a thing, which commonly marks fome principal quality of 
it. 

But is there any token, denomination , or monument of the 
Gauls yet remaining in Ireland, as there is of the Scythians? 

Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
The liking or difliking of the people gives the play the 
denomination of good or bad ; but docs not really make or con- 
ftitute it fuch. Dryden s Defence of Dramatick Poefy. 

Philofophy, the great idol of the learned part of the Heathen 
world, has divided it into many fedts and denominations ; 
as Stoicks, Peripateticks, Epicureans, and the like. South. 

All men are finners : the moft righteous among us muft 
confefs ourfelves to come under that denomination. Rogers. 
Deno MINATIVE. adj. [from denominate.] 

1. That which gives a name ; that which confers a diftindt ap- 
pellation. 

2. That which obtains a diftindt appellation; This would be 
more analogically denominable. 

The leaft denominative part of time is a minute, the greateft 
integer being a year. Cocker s Arithmetick. 

Denomina'tor. n.f. [from denominate.] The giver of a 
name; the perfon or thing that caufes an appellation. 

Both the feas of one name fhould have one common deno- 
minator. Browns Vulgar Err ours. 

Denominator of a Fraction , is the number below the line, 
fhewing the nature and quality of the parts which any integer 
is fuppofed to be divided into : thus in ?, 8 the denominator 
fhews you, that the integer is fuppofed to be divided into 8 
parts, or half quarters; and the numerator 6 fhews, that you 
take 6 of fuch parts, i. e. three quarters of the whole. Harris. 

When a fingle broken number or fradiion hath for its deno- 
minator a number confifting of an unit, in the firft place 
towards the left hand, and nothing but cyphers from the unit 
towards the right hand, it is then more aptiy and rightly called 
a decimal fradfcion. Cocver’s Arithmetick. 

Denominator of any proportion, is the quotient arifing from 
the divifion of the antecedent by the confequent : thus 6 is 
the denominator of the proportion that 3 r hath to 5, becaufe 
5 ) 3° (6. This is alfo called the exponent of the proportion, 
or ratio. Harris. 

D f. notaTion. n.f. [denotatio, Latin.] The adt of denoting. 
To DENOTE, v. a. [denoio, Latin.] To mark ; to be a fign 
of ; to betoken ; to {hew by figns ; as, a quick pulfe denotes a 
fever. 

To DENOUNCE, v.a. [denuncio, Latin ; denoncer, French.] 
1. 1 o threaten by proclamation. 

Vol. I. 


r denounce unto you this day, that ye (hall furely perilh .VmH 
He of their wicked ways 

Shall them admonifh, denouncing wrath to come # 

On their impenitence. Milton’s Partidtfe Lojl, b. xi. L **15. 
They impofe their wild conje&ures for laws upon otners* 
and denounce war againft all that receive them not. Dec. of Piety. 

2 . To threaten by fome outward fign or expreftion. 

He ended frowning* and his look denounc d 
Defperate revenge, and battle dangerous 
To lefs than gods. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. it. /. 

The fea grew white ; the rolling waves from far, 

Like heralds, firft d nounce the watry war. Dryden. 

2. To give information againft. a : . 

Archdeacons ought to propofe parts of the N ew Teftament 
to be learned by heart by inferior clergymen, and \ denounce 

fuch as are negligent. W'f Bergen. 

Denouncement, n.f [from denounce .] . The adt of •proclaim- 
ing any menace; the proclamation of intended evil; denun- 
ciation. , ri.- r 

Falfe is the reply of Cain upon the denouncement of his curie; 

My iniquity is greater than can be forgiven. BrUvn’s Vu. Err. 
Deno 7 ncer. mf. [from denounce.] One that declares fome 

menace. 

Here comes the fad de-toumer of my fate. 

To toll the mournful knell of feparation. Dryden. 

DENSE, adj. [d-njus, Latin.] Clofe; compaa; approaching 
to folidity ; having finall mterflices between the conftituent 
particles. 

The caufe of cold is the denfity of the body ; for all dertje 
bodies are colder than moft other bodies, as metals, {tone, 
glafs ; and they are longer in heating than footer bodies. B con . 

In the air the higher you go, the lefs it is fcomprefied, 
and confequently the lefs denje it is ; and fo the upper pait 
is exceedingly thinner than the lower part which we breathe,, 

Locke . 

To De'nshire. v. a. A barbarous term of hutbandry. 

Burning of land, or burn-bating, is commonly called den- 
foiling, that is, Devenfoiring or Denbighfhinng, becauffi moft 
ufed or firft invented there. Mortimer's Piufbandry. 

De'n sity. n f [denfitas, Latin.] Clofenefs; compadtnefs 3 
clofe adhefion, or near approach of parts. 

Whilft the denfeft of metals, gold, if foliated, is transpa- 
rent, and all metals become tranfparent, if diffolved in men- 
ftruums or vitrified, the opacity of white metals arifeth not 
from their deijity alone. Newton’s Opticksi 

The air within the veffels being of a lefs denfity, the out- 
ward air would prefs their Tides together; and, being of a 
greater denfity , would expand them fo as to endanger the life 
oi the animal. Arbuthnot oh Aliments. 

DENTAL, adj . [dentaiis, Latin.] 

1. Belonging or relating to the teeth 

2. [In grammar.] Pronounced principally by the agency of the 
teeth. 

The flebrews have affigned which letters are labial, which 
dental, and which guttural. Bacon s Natural Elf lory, N°. 198. 

The dental conionants are eafy, therefore let them be next 5 
firft the labio -denials, as alfo the \\rvg02.- dentals. Holder’ s Elem. 
De'ntal. n.f. A fmall fheli-fift?. 

Two fmall black and fhining pieces, feem, by the fhape, to 
have been formed in the filed of a dental. Woodward on Foffils . 
DENT HL LI. n.f. [Italian.] Modiilons. 

The modiilons, or dentclli , make a noble {how by graceful 
projections. Spectator, N°. 4 15. 

Denticula'tion. n.f [denticulatus, Latin.] The ftate of 
being fet with fmall teeth. 

fie omits the deniiculation of the edges of the bill, of 
thofe fmall oblique incifions made for the bettef retention of 
the prey* Grew’s Mufaum. 

DeNtFculated. adj. [ denticulatus , Latin.] Set with fmall 
teeth. 

De'ntifrice. n. f [dens and frico, Latin.] A powder made 
to fcour the teeth. 

Is this grey powder a good dentifrice ? Ben. Johnf CatiL 
The {hells of all forts of fhell-fifii, being burnt, obtain a 
cauftick nature : moft of them, fo ordered and powdered* 
make excellent dentifrices. Grew’s Mufaum * 

DentFtign. n.f [dentitio, Latin.] 

1. The aCt of breeding the teeth. 

2. The time at which childrens teeth are bred. 

I o DENU DA i E. v. a. [ denudo , Latin.] To diveft; to {trip 3 
to lay naked. 

' I ill he has denudaied himfelf of all incumbrances, he is 
unqualified. Decay of Pie: a. 

Denudation, n.f. [from denudate.] The a£t of {tripping 
or making naked. 

To Denude, v. a. [denudo, Lat.] To {trip ; to make naked • 
to diveft. 9 

Not a treaty can be obtained, unlefs we would denude our- 
felf of all force to defend -us. Clarendon, b. vi. 

If in Summer-time vou denude a vine-branch of its leaves 
the grapes will never come to maturity. on t } }£ Creati.nl 
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, Tlle e I' e > w;th the ftin of the eye-lid, is denuded, to fliew 
tne muloe. Sharp's Surgery. 

Denunciation. n.f. [denunciation Latin.] The aft of de- 
nouncing; the proclamation of a threat; a publick menace. 

In a denunciation or indidion of a war, the war is not con- 
fined to the place of the quarrel, but is left at large. Bacon. 

Chrift tells the Jevvs, that, if they believe not, they {hall 
die in their fins : did they never read thofe denunciations ? Ward. 

IVxiJit of thde denunciations , and notwithftandino- the warn- 
ing befoie me, I commit myfelf to lading durance. Congreve. 

De nuncia'top. n.f. [from denuncio, Latin.] 

1. He that proclaims any threat. 

2. He that lays an information againft another. 

The denunciator does not make himfelf a party in judgment, 
as the accufei does. Ayliffe s P ar ergon. 

To DENY 7 . v. a. [denier, French ; denego, Latin. J 

1. To cor trad id an accufation ; not to confefs. 

Sar. h denied, faying, I laughed not ; for fhe was afraid. Gen. 

2. Torefufe; not to grant. 

My young boy 

Hath an afped of interceflion, which 

Oreat nature ci:es deny not. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Ah, charming fair, faid I, 

How long can you my blifs and your’s deny ? Dryden. 

3. To abnegate ; to difown. 

It {hall be therefore a witnefs unto you, left you deny your 

9* ocb Jojh. xxiv. 27. 

4. To renounce; to difregard ; to treat as foreign or not be- 
longing to one. 

1 he bed fign and fruit of denying ourfelves, is mercy to 
others. Sprat's Sermons. 

When St. Paul fays, if in this life only we have hope in 
Chrid, we are of all men mod miferable : he confiders Chrif- 
tians as denying themfelves in the pleafures of this world, for 
the fake of Chrid. Atterbury's Sermons , Pref. 

To DEOBS 1 RU'CT. v.a. [deohjlruo, Latin.] To clear from 
impediments; to free from fuch things as hinder a paflage. 

It is a lingular good wound-herb, ufeful for deobJiruSiing the 
pores of the body More’s Antidote againft AtheiJ'm. 

Such as carry off the faeces and mucus, cleobJlruEt the mouth 
of the ladeals, fo as the chyle may have a free paffage into 
the biood. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Deo'bstruent. 71. f. [ deobflruens , Latin.] A medicine that 
has the power to refolve vifcidities, or to open by any means 
the animal paffages. 

All fopes are attenuating and deobjiruent , refolving vifeid 
fubdances. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

De'odand. n.f. [deo dandum, Latin.] A thing given or for- 
feited to God for the pacifying his wrath, in cafe of any mif- 
fortune, by which any Chriftian comes to a violent end, 
without the fault of any reafonable creature; as, -if a horfe 
fhould drike his keeper, and fo kill him ; if a man, in driving 
a cart, and endeavouring to redlify fomething about it, fhould 
fall fo as the cart-wheels, by running over him, fhould prels 
him to death ; if one fhould be felling a tree, and giving warn- 
ing to company by, when the tree were near falling, to look 
to themfelves, and any of them fhould neverthelefs be flain 
by the fall of the tree; in thefe cafes the horfe, the cart-wheel, 
cart and horfes, and the tree, are to be given to God ; that is, 
fold and didributed to the poor, for an expiation of this dread- 
ful event, though occafioned by unreafonable, fenfelefs, and 
dead creatures :"and though this be given to God, yet is it for- 
feited to the king by law T , as executor in this cafe, to fee the 
price of thefe didributed to the poor. _ Ccwe!. 

To DEO'PPJLATE. v.a. [de and oppilc Latin.] Todeob- 
ftruft ; to clear a paffage; to free fiom obdru&ions. 

Deoppila'tion. n.f [from deoppUate . ] The a£t of clearing 
obftru£iions ; the removal of whatever obftru&s the vital 
paffages. 

Though the groffer parts be excluded again, yet are the 
diffoluble parts extra&ed, whereby it becomes effectual in de - 
oppilations. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 21. 

Deo'fpilative. ad), [from deoppilate] Deobdruent. 

A phyfician preferibed him a dcoppilative and purgative 
apozem. Harvey on Confumption. 

Deoscula'tion n.f [ deofculatio , Latin.] The a£t of killing. 

We have an enumeration of the fcveral a£ts of worfhip re- 
quired to be performed to images, viz. puoccftions, genuflec- 
tions, thurifications and dcofculations. Stillhigfleet. 

To Depa'int. v.a. [depeint, French.] _ 

1. To pi£ture ; to deferibe by colours; to paint; to fhew by a 

painted refemblance. 

He did unwilling worfhip to the faint, 

That on his fheild depainted he did fee. Fairy fjueen, b. ii. 

2. To deferibe. 

Such ladies fair would I depaint 

In roundelay, or fonnet quaint. 

To DEPA 7 RT. v. n. [ depart , French.] 
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They departed quickly from the fepulchre, with TJ’ 
great joy, and did run to bring his difeiples word. Mat ' ^ 


Gay' s Pafi orals. De 
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Pie, which hath no domach to this f ght, 

Let him depart ; his paffport fhall be made. ' Shah. R..,\ 
Barbarofla dayed his courie, and returned to Cadr ‘ 
whence, better appealed with prefents, he departed out of ?’ 

ba y- Knodes's Hi/i.r, of thPr 

And could'd thou leave me, cruel, thus alone • ^ 

Not one kind kifs from a departing foil ! 

No look, no lad adieu ! n..„ j , - , 

2. To defid from a pratffice. ^ * S ‘^ has ‘ 

therefrom aVed ““ ilnS ° f Jer ° boan, > he d V»‘±m 

3* I o be loft ; to pei iflt. ***’ 3 * 

I he good departed away, and the evil abode dill 2 Efd - 

4. To defert; to revolt ; to fall away ; to apodatife. ~ * 111 * 

In tranfgrefling and lying againft the Lord, and depart 
away from our God. jr j- j 

5- Fo defift from a refolution or opinion. * 

His majefty prevailed not with any of them to depart from 
the mod unreafonable of all their demands. Clarendon b via 

6. To dye ; to deceafe ; to leave the world. ’ ‘ VUU 

As her foul was in departing ; for die died. Gen. iii. jg 
Lord, now' letted; thou thy fervant depart in peace, accord* 
ing to thy word. Lu.xxix. 

As you wifh Chridian peace to fouls departed. 

Stand thefe poor people’s friend. Shakefpeare's Henry VI]J. 

To D t P a'r t . v.a. To quit; to leave; to retire from. 

\ ou have had difpatch in private by the coilful ; 
d ou are will’d by him this evening 
To depart Rome. ° Ben. Join fon'sCatihe. 

To Depa'rt. v.a. [parti r, French ; parties Latin.] To di- 
vide ; to feparate. 

Depa'rt. n.f [ depart , French.] 

1 . 1 he a£t of going away. 

I had in charge, at my depart from France, 

To marry princefs Marg ret. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. p. ii, 

2. Death. 

When your brave father breath’d his lateftgafp, 
Tidings, as fwiftly as the pod could run, 

W ere brought me of your lofs and his depart. Shak. H. VI. 

3. [With chymids.] An operation fo named, becaufe the par- 

ticles of filver are departed or divided from gold, or other 
metal, when they were before melted together in the fame 
mafs, and could not be feparated any other way. Lid. 

Depa'rter. 72 . f [from depart.] One that refines metals by 
feparation. 

Department, n.f [ departeme 77 t , French.] Separate allot- 
ment ; province or bufinefs afligned to a particular perfon. 

The Roman fleets, during their command at fea, had their 
feveral dations and departments : the mod confiderable was the 
Alexandrian fleet, and the fecond was the African. Arbuthnot. 

Dep a'r tore. n.f. [from depart.] 

1. A going away. 

For thee, fellow, 

Who needs mud know of her departure , and 

Do’d feem fo ignorant, we’ll force it from thee 

By a fharp torture. Shakcfpeari s Cymhdirc. 

What befides 

Of forrow, and deje£lion, and dcfpair. 

Our frailty can fudain, thy tidings bring, 

Departure from this happy place. Milton s P ar a (life Lof b.xu 

2 . Death; deceafe; the a£t of leaving the prefent date op 
exidence. 

Happy was their good prince in his timely departure , which 
barred him from the knowledge of his Ion’s miferies. Sidney. 

They were feen not only all the while our Saviour was 
upon earth, but furvived after his departure out of this world. 

Addijon 07 i the Cbrijhan Relifon. 

3. A forfaking; an abandoning. 

The fear of the Lord, and departure from evil, are phrafes 
of like importance. Tillotfon , Sermon 1. 

Depa'scent. adj. [ depafeens , Latin.] Feeding greedily. 

To Departure, v. a. [from depafeor , Latin.] io eat up; to 

con fume by feeding upon it. n 

They keep their cattle, and live themfelves in bodies p2ttur- 
ing upon the mountains, and removing dill to frefh lam , as 
they have depajlured the former. Spenfer s re&n . 

To Depau'perate. v.a [de pauper 0 ) Lat.] I o make poor, 
to impoverifh ; to confume. > . 

Liming docs not depauperate ; the ground will la on o» 
and bear large grain. Mortimer s Hus andry. 

Great evacuations, which carry off the nutritious humours, 
depauperate the blood A r bull, not on Almtm. 

epe'ctible. adj. [from depeffo, Latin.] lough; c amm) j 


1 . To go away from a place. 

When the people departed away, Sufanna went into her 
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tenacious. 

it may be al fo, that fon 


garden. 


Sufan. vii. i n 


^ ne bodies have a kind of lentor, ai 

are of a more depedlible nature than oil ; as we fee ^ e\/i 
in coloration ; for a fmall quantity of faffron will tin 11 ^ 
than a very great quantity of brafil or wine, ha^itis 'Q ^ 



To Depe'inct. v.a. [deptindn, French.] To depalnt; to 
paint ; to deferibe in colours. A word ot Spenjer. 

The red rofe medlied with the white y fere. 

In either cheek depeinfien lively here. Spenfer s Paftor ah. 
To DEPEND, v. n. [ dependeo , Latin.] 

3. To hang from. • 

From the frozen beard 

Long i deles d pend, and crackling founds are heard. Dryden, 
From gilded roofs clependbig lamps difplay 
No&urnaJ beams, that emulate the day. Dryd. I irg. Ain. 

There is a chain let down from Jove, 

So drong, that from the lower end, 

They fay, all human things depend. , bwijt. 

1'he direful monder w'as afar defery d 5 . 

Two bleeding babes depending at her fide. Pope s Statius. 
2- To be in a date of fervitude or expetdation ; to live fubject 

* to the will of others; to retain to others. 

We work by wit, and not by witchcraft ; 

And wit depends on dilatory time. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

‘ Never be without money, nor depend upon the curtefy of 
others, which may fail at a pinch. Bacons Advi.e to Villiers. 
q. To be in fufpenfe; to be yet undetermined. 

• By no means be ; ou perfuaded to interpofe yourfelf in any 
caufe depending , or like to be depending in any court of jui- 

■ t j ce> Bacon's Advice to Fill ers. 

The judge corrupt, the long depending caufe, 

And doubtful iffue of mifeondru’d laws. Prior. 

4.. 'To uepe'nd upon. To rely on ; to trud to; to red upon 

with confidence ; to be certain of. 

He refolved no more to depend upon the one, or to provoke 


ral depndanh, as in the duke himfelf 

Fora fix-clerk 'a perfon recommended a dependant uputi 
him, who paid fix thoufand pounds ready rftone > r * 

His dependants fhall quickly become his proff ytes, * 

Depe ndence. ) n. f [from dtp ml, Latin, i his word; with 
EipE'KDENcy. i Any Others of the fame term.nat.ons a.e 
indifferently written with mice or mce muy or etcy, ..s - • 

’ • 3 tended to derive them from the Latin or i rei.^h.J 


the other. 


Clarendon. 


authors inUuu«.u — ; , 

. A thiiw or perfon at the difpotal or d.fcretion ot anot.. 

We n.vade the rights of our neighbours, not upon account 
of cove-tour, .cfs, bul of dominion, that wc 

i.tate of being fubordinafe, or (nb|# in feme degree to the 
diferetion of another; the contrary to foveieignt) . 

Let me report to him 
Your fweet dependency , and you fhall find 
A conqu’ror that will pray in aid for kindnefs, _ 

Where he for grace is kneel’d to. Shak. Ant. and CM paiici. 
At their fitting out they mud have their commiflion, or 
letters patents from the king, that fo they may acknou e g 
their dependency upon the crown of England. Bacon io r : liters. 

3. That which is not principal ; that which is fubordinate. • 

We fpeak of the fublunary worlds, this earth, and its de- 
pendencies, which rofe out of a chaos about fix thouland 
years ago. _ Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

4. Concatenation ; connexion; rife of confequents from pre- 

mifes. ■ • * 

Her madnefs hath the odded frame of fenfe ; 

Such a dependency of thing on thing. 

As e’er I heard in madnefs. Shakejp. Mcafurc for Meafuo Ci 

5. Relation of any thing to another, as of an effecf to its caufe. 

I took pleafure to trace out the caufe of effeas, and the 
dependence of one thing upon another in the vifible creation. 

Burnet's "Ihe ry of the Earth. 

6. Trud ; reliance ; confidence. 

The expectation of the performance of our defire, is that 
we call dependence upon him for help and adiftance. Stnungfeet. 
Depe'ndent. adj. [dependens, Latin. I his, as many otner 
words of like termination, are written with ent or ant, as 
they are fuppofed to flow from the Latin or French.] Hang- 
ing down. . 

None may wear this furr but princes ; and there is a certain 
number of ranks allowed to dukes, marquiffes,, and earls, 
which they mud not exceed in lining their caps therewith. In 
the time of Charles the Great, and long fince, the whole furrs 
in the tails were dependent ; but now that lafhion is left, and 
the fpots only worn, without the tails. P eacham on Blazoning. 
Depe'ndent. n.f. [jxottidependens, Latin.] One fubordinate i 
one at the diferetion or difpofal of another* 

We are indigent, defencelefs beings; the creatures of his 
power, and the dependents of his providence. Rogers's Ser Tritons. 
Depe'nder. n.f. [from depend.^ A dependant ; one that re*- 
pbfes on the kindnefs or power of another* 

What {halt thou expe£t, 

To be depender on a thing that leans? Shakefpeare's Cymbcline. 
Deperdi'tion. n.f [from deperditus , Latin.] Lofs; de- 
ftru£lion. 

It maybe unjud to place all efficacy of gold in the ncn-cmiffion 
of weights, or deperdition of any ponderous particles. Brown. 
Dephlegma'tion. n.f. [from dephlegm. ] An operation 
which takes away from the phlegm any fpirituous fluid by 
repeated didillation, ’till it is at length left all behind. SjHtbicy. 

In divers cafes it is not enough to fepaTate the aqueous parts 
by dephlegmation ; for fome liquors contain alfo an unfufpected 
quantity of fmall corpufcles, of fomewhat an earthy nature, 
which, being afiociated with the faline ones, do dog and 
blunt them, and thereby weaken their a£fivity. Boyle. 

To DEPHLEGM. > v. a. [ dephlegmo , low Latin.] T\> 
To D E PH LE'G MATE. 3 clear from phlegm, or aqueous in- 
iipid matter. 

We have fometimes taken fpirit of fait; and carefully de - 
phlegmed it. Boyle. 

Dephle'gmedness. n.f. [from dephlegm.'] The quality of 
being freed from phlegm or aqueous matter. 

The proportion betwixt the coralline folution and the fpirit 
of wine, depends fo much upon the ftr.ngth of the former 
liquor, and the dephlegmednefs of the latter, that it is fcarce 
poffible to determine generally and exa£ily what quantity of 
each ought to be taken. Bo\le . 

To Depi'ct. v. a. [ depingo depiblum, Latin.] 

1. To paint; to portray ; to reprefent in colours. 

The cowards of Lacedemon depifled upon their fhields the 

rnoft terrible beafts they could imagbhe. Taylcr's Worthy Co?nm . 

2. 'Fo deferibe; to reprefent an a£tion to the mind. 

When the diftra£fions of a tumult are fenfibly depified. 

every obje£t and every occurrence are fo presented to your 
view, that while you read, you feem indeed to fee them. Felton* 
Depi la roRY. 77 j. [de and pilus, Latin.] An appl.cation ufed 
to take away hair. 

De'pilous. adj. [de and pilus, Latin.] Without flair* 


her. 


But if you’re rough, and ufe him like a dog. 

Depend upon it — he’ll remain incog. Addijon' s Drum. Pro!. 

I am a ftranger to your chara£ters, further than as com- 
mon fame reports them, which is not to be depended upon. Swift. 

5, To be in a ftate of dependance ; to be at the diferetion oi 
others. 

Be then defir’d 

Of fifty to difquantity your train ; 
f\nd the remainders, that fhall ftill depend. 

To be fuch men as may befort your age. Shakef IC. Lear. 

6. To reft upon any thing as its caufe. 

The peace and happinefs of a fociety depend on the juftice 
and fidelity, the temperance and charity of its members. Rogers. 

DEP£'NDANCE. 1 r r C 7. /I 
, > n. . from depend. 

Dependancy. 3 J L 1 J 

1 . The ftate of hanging down from a fupporter. 

2. Something hanging upon another. 

On a neighb’ring tree defeending light, 

Like a large clufter of black grapes they fhow, 

And make a large dependance from the bough. Dryd. I irgil. 

3. Concatination ; connexion; relation of one thing to another. 

In all forts of reafoning, the connexion and depcnda7ice of 
ideas fhould be followed, ’till the mind is brought to the fource 
on which it bottoms. Locke. 

4. State of being at the difpofal or under the fovereignty of 
another. 

Every moment we feel our depe7idance upon Gcd, and find 
that we can neither be happy without him, nor think ourfelves 
fo Tillotfon , Serm. i . 

5. The things or perfons of which any man has the dominion 
or difpofal. 

Never was there a prince bereaved of his dependancics by 
his council, except where there hath been either an over- 
greatnefs in one counfellor, or an over-ftri£t combination in 
divers. Bacon , EJJay 2 1 . 

The fecond natural divifion of power, is of fuch men who 
have acquired large poffeffions, and confequently dependancies ; 
or defeend from anceftors, who have left them great inhe- 
ritances. Swift on the Dijfentions in Athens and Rome. 

6. Reliance ; truft ; confidence. 

Their dependencies on him were drowned in this conceit. 

Hooker, b. i. f. 4. 
They flept in peace by night, 

Secure of bread, as of returning light; 

And with fuch firm dependance on the day, 

That need grew pamper’d, and forgot to pray. Dryden. 

7. Accident; that of which the exiftence prefuppofes the exigence 
of fomething elfe. 

Modes I call fuch complex ideas, which, however com- 
pounded, contain not in them the fuppofition of fubfifling by 
themfelves, but are confidered as dependencies on, or affe£fions 
of fubftances ; fuch are the ideas fignified by the words tri- 
angle, gratitude, murder. Locke. 

D ep e'nd a n t . ad;. [ fro m depend ] 

1 . In the power of another. 

On God, as the moft high, all inferior caufes in the world 
are dependant. Hooker , b. v. / 2 \. 

Dependant, n. f [from depend.] One who lives in fubjec- 
tion, or at the diferetion of another ; a retainer. 

A great abatement of kindnefs appears as well in the gene- 
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'this animal is a kind of lizard, or quadruped, corticated 
and de pilous ; that is, without wool, furr, or hair. Brown. 

De plant aTion. n.f [deplanto> Latin.] The ad! of taking 
plants up from the bed Did?. 

Depletion, n.f. [depleo depletuS) Lat] The ad! of emptying. 
Abftinence and a flender diet attenuates, becauie depletion 
of the veflels gives room to the fluid to expand itfelf. Arbutbn. 

Deplorable, adj. [from depiorO) Latin.] 

1. Lamentable; that which demands or caufes lamentation; 
difmal; fad; calamitous; miferable; hopelefs. 

1 his was the deplorable condition to which the king was 
reduced. Clarendon , b. viii. 

The bill of all weapons gives the moft ghaftly and de- 
plorable wounds. Temple. 

It will be confidered in how deplorable a ftate learning lies 
in that kingdom. _ Swift’s Vindication of Ifaac Bickerfajf. 

2 . It is fometimes, in a more lax and jocular fenfe, ufed for con- 
temptible ; delpicable : as, deplorable nonfenfe ; deplorable ftu- 
pidity. 

Deplo'rableness. n.f. [from deplorable.} The flate of being 
deplorable; mifery; hopelefnefs. Diet. 

D eploRably. adv. [from deplorable.] Lamentably; miferably; 
hopelefsly. 

Notwithftanding all their talk of reafon and philofophy, 
God knows, they are deplorably ftrangers to them. South. 

Deplo'rate. adj. [deploratuS)L,2.t. ] Lamentable; hopelefs. 
The cafe is then moft deplorate when reward goes over to 
the wrong fide, and when intereft fhall be made the text and 
the meafure. L’Ejbange , Fab . 30. 

DeploraTion. n.f [from deplore.] The ad! of deploring, 
or of lamenting. 

To DEPLO'RE. v.a. [deploro, Latin.] To lament; to be- 
wail ; to wail ; to mourn ; to bemoan ; to exprefs forrow. 

But chafte Diana, who his death deplor’d , 

With ./Efculapian herbs his life reftor’d. Dryden’s JEn. 

DeploRer. n.f [from deplore .] A Iamenter; a mourner; 
one that laments. 

Depluma'tion. n. f [ deplurnatio , Latin.] 

1. A pluming, or plucking off the feathers. 

2. [In furgery] A fwelling of the eyelids, accompanied with 

the fall of the hairs from the eye-brows: Phillips. 

To DEPLUSME. v.a. [de and p luma, Latin.] To ftrip of its 
feathers. 

To DEPO'NE. v. a. [ depono , Latin.] 

1. To lay down as a pledge or fecurity. 

2. To rifque upon the fuccefs of an adventure. 

On this I would depone 

As much, as any caufe I’ve known. Hudibras. 

Depo'nent. n.f. [from depono, Latin.] 

1. One that depofes his teftimony in a court of juftice; an evi- 
dence ; a witnefs. 

2. [In grammar.] Such verbs as have no ad!ive voice are called 

deponents , and generally fignify ad!ion only; as fateor , I 
confefs. Clark’s Latin Grammar. 

To DEPOPULATE, v.a. [depopulor? Latin.] To unpeople; 
to lay wafte ; to deftroy inhabited countries. 

Where is this viper, 

That would depopulate the city, and 

Be every man himfelf ? Sbakefpeare’s Coriclanns. 

He turned his arms upon unarmed and unprovided people, 
to fpoil only and depopulate , contrary to the laws both of war 
and peace. Bacon’s Henry V II. 

A land exhaufted to the laft remains. 

Depopulated towns, and driven plains. Dryden s AEn. 

Grim death, in different fhapes. 

Depopulates the nations, thoufands fall 

His victims. Phillips. 

Depopulation, n.f [from depopulate.'] The ad! of unpeo- 
pling; havock; wafte; deftrud!ion of mankind 

How did’ft thou grieve then, Adam ! to behold 
The end of all thy oflf-fpring, end fo fad, 

Depopulation ! Thee another flood, 

Of tears and forrow a flood, thee alfo drown’d, 

And funk thee as thy fons. Milton s Paradife Lojl , b. xi. 

Remote thou hear’ft the dire effed! of war, 

Depopulation. Phillips. 

DepopulaTor. n.f [from depopulate.] A difpeopler; a de- 
ftroyer of mankind; a wafter of inhabited countries. 

To DEPO'RT. v.a. [ deporter , French.] To carry; to de- 
mean ; to behave : it is ufed only with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Let an ambaflador deport himfelf in the moft graceful man- 
ner before a prince. Pope. 

DepoRt. n. f [from the verb.] Demeanour; grace of atti- 
tude ; behaviour ; deportment. 

She Delia’s felf 

In gait furpafs’d, and goddefs-like deport. Milt. Parad. Efl- 
Of middle age one riflng, eminent 
In wife deport^ fpakemuch of right and wrong. Milton. 

DeportaTion. n.f [ deportatio, Latin.] Tranfportation ; 
exile into a remote part of the dominion, with prohibition to 
change the place of refidence. 



2 . Exile in general. 

An abjuration, which is a deportation for ever into a fore' 
land, was anciently with us a civil death. Ayli/JCs Parer'®* 
DepoRtmeNt. n. J. [deport ement^ French.] 

1. Conduct ; management; manner of adtin^. 

I will but fweep the way with a few notes, touching th 
duke’s own deportment in that ifland. * 

2. Demeanour; behaviour. ° ton ' 

The coldnefs of his temper, and the gravity of his defort 
merits carried him fafe through many difficulties, and he lived 
and died in a great ftation. 0 

1 o DEPCVSE. v. a. [depono^ Latin.] 

1 . To lay down ; to lodge ; to let fall. 

Its fhores are neither advanced one jot further into th 
fea, nor its furface raifed by additional mud depofed u p on it^f 
the yearly inundations of the Nile. Woodward's Nat. Bjlor 

2 . To degrade from a throne or high ftation. J 

Firft, of the king: what fh::ll of him become? 

— The duke yet lives that Henry fhall depofe. Shak. H, VT 
.May your Tick fame ftill languifh ’till it die; 

Then, as the greateft curfe that 1 can give, 

Unpity’d, be depos’d , and after live. Dryden’s Aurengzelt, 
Depofed confuls, and captive princes, might have preceded 

him - < _ Toiler , N 9 .co 

3. To take away; to diveft; to ftrip off, 

You may my glory and my ftate depofe , 

But not my griefs ; ftill am I king of thofe. Shak. Rub. Iff, 

4. To give teftimony; to atteft. 

’ Fwas he that made you to depofe ; 

Your oath, my lord, is vain and frivolous. Shak. Hen.Vl ; 
It was ufual for him that dwelt in Southwark, orTothiil- 
ftreet, to depofe the yearly rent or valuation of lands lying in 
the North, or other remote part of the realm. Bacon. 

5* 'l o examine any one on his oath. Not now in ufe. 

According to our law, 

Depofe him in the juftice of his caufe. Shakef. Richard III, 
To DepoSe. v. n. To bear witnefs. 

Love ftraight flood up and depofed , a lie could not corns 
from the mouth of Zeimane. Sidney^ b . ii. 

Depositary, n.f [ depofitarius , Latin.] One with whom 
any thing is lodged in truft. 

I gave you all. 

—■And in good time you gave it. 

— Made you my guardians, my depoftaries ; 

But kept a refervation to be follow’d 
With fuch a number. Shakefpeare’s King Lear, 

To DEPO'SiTE. v. a » [ depoftum , Latin.] 

1. To lay up ; to lodge in any place. 

The eagle got leave here to depofite her eggs. DEf range. 

Dryden wants a poor fquare foot of ftone, to fhew where 
the afhes of one of thegreateft poets on earth ar z dcpofited.Garih. 

When veflels were open, and the infects had free accefs to 
the aliment within them, Redi diligently obferved, that no 
other fpecies were produced, but of fuch as he faw go in and 
feed, and depofite their eggs there, which they would readily do 
in all putrefaction. Bentley’s Sermons. 

2. To lay up as a pledge, or fecurity. 

3. To place at intereft. 

God commands us to return as to him, to the poor, 
his gifts, out of mere duty and thankfuhiefs ; not to depofite 
them with him, in hopes of meriting by them. Sprat. 

4. To lay afide. 

The difficulty will be to perfuade the dcpofiti'ng of thofe lulls, 
which have, by I know not what fafeination, fo endeared 
themfelves. Decay of tr'ietp 

Depo’site. n.f [ depoftum , Latin.] 

1. Any thing committed to the truft and care of another. 

2. A pledge; a pawn; a thing given as a fecurity. 

3. The ftate of a thing pawned or pledged. 

They had fince Marfeilles, and fairly left it : they had the 
other day the Valtoline, and now have put it i n depofite. Bacon. 
Deposition, n.f [from aepofitio , Latin.] 

1. The ad! of giving publick teftimony. 

A witnefs is obliged to fwear, otherwife his depofition is not 
valid. Aylijfe’ s Parergcn. 

2. The ac! of degrading a prince from fovereignty. 

3. [I11 canon law.] Depofition properly fignifies a folemn de- 
priving of a man of his clerical orders. Ayliffes Parergcn. 

DepoSitory. n.f [from depofite.] The place where any thing 
is lodged. Depofitary is properly ufed of perfons, and depoji - 
tory of places ; but in the following example they are con- 
founded. 

The Jews themfelves are the depositories of all the prophe- 
cies which tend to their own confulion. Adaijom 

Depravation, n.f [depravatio) Latin.] 

1. The acf of making any thing bad ; the ad! of corrupting? 
corruption. 

The three forms of government have their feveral per.ee 
tions, and are fubjed! to their feveral depravations : however, 
few ftates are ruined by defed! in their inftitution, but gene 
rally by corruption of manners. 1 
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•2 The ftate of being made bad; degeneracy; depravity* 

We have a catalogue of the blackeft fins that. lU1 ^ al J , 
ture, in its higheft deprava‘ion, \s Capa 1 ble of committing. 

4. Defamation ; cenfure: a fenfe not now in ufe. 

Stubborn criticks are apt, without a theme 

For depravation , to fquare all the lex. ShakeJ. D roil, am r ff 
To DEPRA'VE. v. a. [ depravo , Latin.] '1 o vitiate; to cor- 

runt ; to contaminate. . . r 

We admire the providence of God in the continuance o 
feripture, notwithftanding the endeavours or Infidels to abo- 
Hffi and the fraudulent* of hereticks always to deprave the 

fame. Hooker ’ b * v ' A 22 * 

Who lives that’s not depraved , or depraves ? Shakef Timon. 

But from me what can proceed, 

But all corrupt ; both mind and will deprav’d. Milt. P. Lojl. 

A tafte which plenty does deprave , 

Loaths lawful good, and lawlefs ill does crave. Dryden. 
Depra'Vednfss. n.f [from deprave.] Corruption; taint; 

contamination ; vitiated ftate. 

What fins do you mean ? Our original depravednejs , and 
pronenefs of our eternal part to all evil. Hammond’ s P r . Cateth. 
Depra've ME NT. n.f [from deprave.] A vitiated ftate ; cor- 
ruption. 

He maketh men believe, that apparitions are either decep- 
tions of fight, or melancholy depravements of fancy. Brown. 
Depra'ver. n.f. [from deprave.] A corrupter; he that caufes 
depravity. 

Depra'vity. n.f [from deprave.] Corruption; 
ftate. 

To DDPRECATE. v. n. [ deprecor , Latin.] 

1 . To pray earneftly. 

2. To requeft; to petition. 

•3,. To a Ik pardon for. 

To DeRrecate. v. a. 

1. To implore mercy of. 

At length he fets 

Thofe darts, whofe points make gods adore 
His might, and deprecate his pow’r. 

To avert; to remove ; to turn away. 

To beg oft ; to pray deliverance from. 

In deprecating of evil, we make an 
ment of guilt, and of God’s juftice in 

clemency, in fparing the guilty. Grew’ s Cojmol. Sac. b. iii. c. 6. 

Poverty indeed, in all its degrees, men are eafily perfuaded 
to deprecate from themfelves. Rogers , Sermon ii. 

The judgments which we would deprecate , are not re- 
moved. Smalridge. 

The Italian entered them in his prayer: amongft the three 
evils he petitioned to be delivered from, he might have depre- 
cated greater evils. Baker’s Refections on Learning. 

Depreca'tion. n.f [deprecation Latin.] 

1. Intreaty ; petitioning. 

An excufing; a begging pardpn for. 

Prayer again ft evil. 

I, with leave of fpeech implor’d. 

And humble deprecation , thus reply ’d. Milton’s Parad. Lof. 
Sternutation they generally conceived to be a good fign, 
or a bad one; and fo, upon this motion, they commonly ufed 
a gratulation for the one, and a deprecation for the other, brown. 
DeprecaTive. ) adj. [from deprecate.] That ferves to de- 
Depr eca'tory. ) precate; excufivc ; apologizing. 

Bifnop Fox imderftanding that the Scottiih king was ftill 
difeontent, being troubled that the occafion of breaking of 
the truce fhould grow from his men, fent many humble and 
deprecatory letters to the Scottiih king to appeafe him. Bacon. 
Depreca'tor. n.f [deprecat or, Latin.] 
j. One that fues for another ; an interceflor; a folicitor. Did. 

2. An excufer. 

To DEPRE'CIATE. v. a. [ depretiare , Latin ] 

1. To bring a thing down to a lower price. 

2. To undervalue. 

They prefumed upon that mercy, which, in all their con- 
verfations, they endeavour to depreciate and mifreprefent. Add. 

As there are none more ambitious of fame, than thofe who 
are coiners in poetry, it is very natural for fuch as have not 
fucceeded in it to depreciate the works of thofe who have. Sped. 
T o DE'PREDA 1 E. v. a. [ depreedari , Latin.] 

1 . To rob ; to pillage. 

2. T o fpoil ; to devour. 

It maketh the fubftance of the body more folid and com- 
pact, and fo lefs apt to be confumed and depredated by the 
fpii its. Bacon's Natural Hijtory . , N°. 299. 

Depreda'tion. n.f [ depmedatio , Latin.] 
l. A robbing; a fpoiling. 

Commiffioners were appointed to determine all matters of 
piracy and depredations between the fubjedts of both king- 

^ °, m s ' i Hayward. 

1 he land had never been before fo free from robberies and 
depredations as through his reign. PVotton. 
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Verfloh of the fame into air, appeareth in hothingmme Hi 
than in the hidden difeharge or vaniftnng of a little clou, oi 
breath, or vapour from glals, or the blade of |_f\ vort 
fuch polifhed body. Bacon’s Natural Hiflotjf ( 

Depreda'tor. n. f [depredator) Lat.] A robber ; a dev^ren 
It is reported, that the ftirub called our Lady s .eal, Y nich 
is a kind of briony, and coleworts, fet near together, one or 
both will die : the caufe is, for that they be both great depre- 
dators of the earth, and one of them ftarveth the other. Baton. 

We have three that colled! the experiments; which are in 
all books ; thefe we call depredators. Bacon s New Atlantis. 

To DETREHEND. v. a. [< deprehendb , Latin.] 

1. To catch one; to take unawares ; to take in the fac.. . 

That wretched creature, being dtprehended in that impiety* 
was held in war’d. _ Hooker) b. 111. J. 1 1 - 

Who can believe men upon their own authority, that are 
once deprehendecl in fo grofs and impious an impofture. Mote. 

2. To difeover ; to find out a thing ; to come to the knowledge 

or underftanding of. . . . , . , , r 

The motions of the minute parts of bodies, which 00 10 

great effedb, have not been obferved at all, becaufe they aie 
mvifible, and incur not to the eye; but. yet they are to be de- 
prehended by experience. Bacons Natural Hijldry , N°. 900 

Deprehe'nsible. adj. [from deprebend.] 

1. That may be caught. ^ ' 

2. That may be apprehended, conceived, or unaerftood. Di£i 

Deprehe'nsi-bleness. n.f 

1. Capablenefs of being caught. 

2. Intelligiblenefs ; eafmefs to be underftood. 

Deprehe / nsion. n.f [deprehenftO) Latin.] 


2. Voracity 
The 
Voi 


wafte. 


he fpeedy depredation of air upon watry moifture, and 

. 1 . 0 


1 . A catching or taking unawares. 

2. A difeovery. . . r 

To DEPRESS, v. a. [from deprejfus , of deprimd , Latin.] 

j. To prefs or thruft down. 

2. To let fall ; to let down. 

The fame thing I have tried by letting a globe reft, and 
raifing or depreffing the eye, or otherwife moving it to make 
the angle of a juft magnitude. Newton’s Opt. 

3. To humble; to dejedt; to fink. 

Others deprefs their own minds, dtfpohd at the firft diffi- 
culty, and conclude that the making any progrefs in know- 
ledge is above their capacities. Locke . 

If we corifider how often it breaks the gloofn, which is apt 
to deprefs the mind, with tranfient unexpedled gleams of joy, 
one would take care not to grow too wife for fo great a plca- 
fure of life. Addifon’s Spectator , N°. 249. 

Paffion can deprefs or raife 

The heavenly, as the human mind. PHor . 

Depression, n. f [ depreffo , Latin.] 

1. 1 he ad! of preffing down. 

2. The finking or falling in of a furface. 

The beams of light are fuch fubtile bodies, that, in refpedl 
of them, even furfaces that are fenfibly fmooth, are not exac!ly 
fo : they have their own degree of roughnefs, confifting of lit- 
tle protuberances and deprefions ; and confequently fuch in- 
equalities may fuffice to give bodies different colours, as we 
fee in marble that appears white or black, or red or blue, even 
when moft carefully polifhed. Boyle on Colours. 

If the bone be much dcprelled, and the fifliire confiderably 
large, it is then at your choice, whether you will enlarge that 
fiflure, or continue it for the evacuation of the matter, and 
forbear the ufe of the trapan ; not doubting but a fmall depref- 
fion of the bone will either rife, or caft off, by the benefit of 
nature. Wifeman s Surgery. 

3. The ad! of humbling ; abafement. 

Deprejfon of the nobility may make a king more abfolute, 
but lefs fafe. Bacon’ s Or na?n. Ration. 28* 

Depression of an Equation [in algebra], is the bringing it 
into lower and more fimple terms by diviiion. Did. 

DepreSsion of a Star [with aftronomers], is the diftance of a 
ftat from the horizon below, and is meafured by the arch of 
the vertical circle or azimuth, paffing through the ftar, inter- 
cepted between the ftar and the horizon. Did. 

DepreSsor. n.J. [deprejfof) Latin.] 

j. He that keeps or prefles down. 

2. An oppreffbr. 

Depre'ssor. [In anatomy.] A term given to fevetal mufcles 

of the body, whofe adlibn is to deprefs the parts to which 
they adhere. 

DeRriment. adj. [from dcprimenS) of deprimd , Latin ] An 
epithet applied to one of the ftraight mufcles that move the 
globe or ball of the eye, its ufe being to pull it downwards. 

All I fhall farther take notice of, fhall be only the exquffite 
equilibration of all oppofite and antagonift mufcles, aftedfed 
partly by the natural pofture of the body and the 'eye, which 
is the cafe of the attollent and depriment mufcles. ' Derham . 
Deprivation, n.f [from de and privatio , Latin.] 

1. The ad! of depriving, or taking away from 

Fools whofe end is deftrufllon, and eternal deprhatm of 

Bentley . 

Deprivation 
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Deprivation [in law], is when a clergyman, as a bifhop, 
parfon, vicar or prebend, is deprived, or depofed from his pre- 
ferment, for any matter in fa£t or law. Phillips. 

To DEPRBVE. v. a. [from de and privo, Latin.] 

1. To bereave one of a thing ; to take it away from him. 

God hath deprived her or wildom, neither hath he imparted 
to her underdanding. j ob xxxix> , ?m 

He lamented the lofs of an excellent fervant, and the hor- 
rid manner in which he had been deprived of him. Clarendon . 

Now wretched Oedipus, depriv’d of fight, 

Led a long death in everlading night. Pope’s Statius. 

2 . To hinder ; to debar from. 

From his face I (hall be hid, depriv’d 
His blelfed count’nance. Milton’s Paradife LoJ ?, b. xi. 

The ghods reje&ed, are th’ unhappy crew 
Depriv’d of fepulchres, and fun’ral due. Dryden’s JEn. vi. 

3. To releafe ; to free from. 

Mod happy he, 

Whofe leaf! delight fufficeth to deprive 
Remembrance of all pains which him oppred. Spenfer . 

.4. To put out of an office. 

A minider, deprived for inconformity, faid, that if they de- 
prived him it fhould cod an hundred mens lives. Bacon . 

Depth, n.f. [from deep , of diep , Dutch.] 

1. Deepnefs; the meafure of any thing from the furface down- 
wards. 

As for men, although they had buildings in many places 
higher than the depth of the water, yet that inundation had a 
long continuance. Bacon’s Neva Atlantis . 

We have large and deep caves of feveral depths : the deep- 
ed: are funk fix hundred fathoms. Bacon. 

The left to that unhappy region tends, 

Which to the depth of Tartarus defcends. Dry den s /En . 

For though, in nature, depth and height 
,Are equally held infinite. 

In poetry the height we know 

*Tis only infinite below. Swift. 

2. Deep place; not a fhoal. 

The falfe tides fkim o’er the cover’d land. 

And feamen with diffembled depths betray. Dryd. Ann. Mir. 

3. Theabyfs; a gulph of infinite profundity. 

When he prepared the heavens I was there, when he fet a 
compafs upon the face of th 0 depth. Prov . viii. 27. 

4. The middle or height of a feafon. 

And in the depth of winter, in the night, 

You plow the raging feas to coads unknown. Denham. 
The earl of Newcadle, in the depth of Winter, refeued 
the city of York from the rebels. Clarendon. 

5. Abdrufenefs; obfeurity. 

There are greater depths and obfeurities in an elaborate and 
well written piece of nonfenfe, than in the mod abdrufc trad! 
of fchool divinity. Addifon slVbig Examiner. 

Depth of a Squadron or Batallion , is the number of men in the 
file. Milit. Did?. 

ToDETTHEN. v. a. [ diepen , Dutch.] To deepen, or make 
deeper. Did. 

To Depu'celate. v. a. [depuceler, French.] To deflower; 
to bereave of virginity. Did. 

Depu'lsion. n.f [< depulfion , Latin.] A beating or thruding 
away. 

Depu'lsory. adj. [from depulfus , Latin.] Putting away ; 
averting. Did. 

To DE'PURATE. v. a. [ depurer , French, from depur go, Lat.] 
To purify ; to cleanfe ; to free any thing from its impurities. 

Chemidry enabling us to depurate bodies, and in fome 
meafure to analize them, and take afunder their hetero- 
geneous parts, in many chemical experiments we may better 
than in others, know what manner of bodies we employ ; art 
having made them more Ample, or uncompounded, than na- 
ture alone is wont to prefent them to us. Boyle. 

De'purate. adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Cleanfed; freed from dregs and impurities. 

2. Pure ; not contaminated. 

Neither can any boad a knowledge depurate from the defile- 
ment of a contrary, within this atmofphere of flefh. Glanv . 

Depura'tion. n.f [ depuratio , Latin.] 

1. The adt of feparating the pure from the impure part of any 
thing. 

Brimdone is a mineral body, of fat and inflammable parts ; 
and this is either ufed crude, and called fulphur z the, or is of 
a fadder colour, and, after depuration, fuch as we have in mag- 
deleons, or rolls of a lighter yellow. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

What hath been hitherto difeourfed, inclines us to look upon 
the ventilation and depuration of the blood as one of the piin- 
cipal and condant ufes of refpiration. Boyle’s Spring of the Air. 

2. The cleanflng of a wound from its filth. 

To Depu're. v. a. [ depurer , French.] 

1. To cleanfe; to free from impurities. 

2, To purge; to free from fome noxious quality. 

It produced plants of fuch imperfection and harmful quality, 
as the waters of the general flood could not fo wafh out or 
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depure, bat that the fame defeQion hath hat) continuance I* 
the very generation and nature of mankind. Raleigf 


com- 


given. 


DeputaTion. n. J. [ deputation , French.] 

1. F he a a of deputing, or fending away with a fpecial 

million. ^ 

2. Vicegerency; the pofleffion of any commiffion 

Cut me off the heads 
Of all the fav’rites that the abfent king 
In deputation left behind him here. 

When he was peifonal in the Iridi war. Shakef Henry IV 
He looks not below the moon, but hath deflgned the regi- 
ment of fublunary affairs unto fublunary deputations. Brown 
Fhe authority of confidence ffands founded upon its vfees 
gerency and deputation under God. South’s Serm-rc 

To DEPUTE. [deputcr, French.] To fend with at; 
cial commiffion ; to impower one to tranfadt indead of an 
other. 

And Abfalom faid unto him, See thy matters are o-ood and 
right, but there is no man deputed of the king to hear. 2 Sa 
A bifhop, by deputing a pried or chaplain to adminider the 
facraments, may corredt and remove him for his demerits. 

. . T . , Ay life’s Parergon. 

And Linus thus, deputed by the red, 

The heroes welcome,' and their thanks exprefs’d. Rofcomm. 

De'puty. n. f [ depute , Fr. from deputatus, Latin.] A lieu- 
tenant ; a viceroy ; one that is appointed by a fpecial commif- 
fion to govern and adt indead of another. 

He exercifeth dominion over them as the vicegerent and 
deputy of Almighty God. Hale’s Origin of Mankind* 

He was vouched his immediate deputy upon earth, and vice- 
roy of the creation, and lord lieutenant of the world. South. 

2. Any one that tranfadls bufinefs for another. 

Prefbyters, abfent through infirmity from their churche?, 
might be faid to preach by thofe deputies, who, in their Head, 
did but read homilies. Hooker , b . v. f. 21. 

A man hath a body, and that body is confined to a place; 
but where frienddiip is, all offices of life are, as it were, 
gran'ed to him and his deputy ; for he may exercife them by 
his friend. L,aco?i , Ejjay 28. 

3. [In law.] One that exercifcs any office or other thing in 

another man’s right, whofe forfeiture or mifdemeanour lhall 
caufe the officer or perfon for whom he adis to lofe his 
office. Phillips. 

To Dec^uaTtitate. v. ci. [from de and quant itas , Latin.] 
To diminifh the quantity of. 

This we affirm of pure gold ; for that which is current, 
and paffeth in damp amongd us, by reafon of its allay, which 
is a proportion of diver or copper mixed therewith, is actually 
dequantiiaied by fire, and poffibly by frequent extinction. 

Brown s Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 2. 

Der. A term ufed in the beginning of names of places. It is 
generally to be derived front beoji, a wild bead, unlefs the 
place dands upon a river ; for then it may rather be fetched 
from the Britifh dur, i. e. water. Gibfon’s Camden. 

To Deracinate, v. a. [dcracincr, French.] 

1 . To pluck or tear up by the roots. 

Her fallow leas. 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 

Doth root upon; while that the cutter ruds 

That Ihould deracinate fuch favagery. Shakef Henry V. 

2. To abolifh ; to dedroy; to extirpate. 

To DERATN £ v - a - [dijrationare, or dirationare, Latin. J 

1. To prove; tojudify. 

When the parfon of any church is didurbed to demand 
tythes in the next parilh by a writ of indicavit, the patron 
lhall have a writ to demand the advowfion of the tythes being 
in demand ; and when it is deraigned, then lhall the plea pals 
in the court chridian, as far forth as it is deraigned in the 
king’s court. Blount. 

2. Todiforder; to turn out of courfe, DiCl. 

DeRa'iGNMENT. ] r rr i • l 

T >, / >n. . [from deraign.l 

Derainment. S j l 

1. The adt of deraigning or proving. 

2. A difordering or turning out of courfe. 

3. A difeharge of profeflion ; a departure out of religion. 

In fome places the fubdantive dereignment is ufed in the very 
literal fignification with the French difraycr , or defranger , 
that is, turning out of courfe, difplacing, or fetting out ot 
order ; as dcraignment or departure out of religion, and deieign- 
ment or difeharge of their profeflion, which is fpoken of no e 
religious men who forfook their orders and profeflions. Blount. 

Deray. n.f. [from defrayer , French, to turn out of the rig it 
way.] 

1. Tumult; diforder; noife. . r 

1. Merriment; jollity; folemnity. Dougajs . 

To Dere. v. a. [bejnan, Saxon.] To hurt. Obfolete. 

So from immortal race he does proceed, 

That mortal hands may not withdand his might; 

Dred for his derring doe, and bloody deed ; 

For all in blood and fpoil is his delight. Fairy %jaen, • n * 

JD£R£ Ll ction. 
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Dereliction, n.f. [dereliClioi Latin.] Ail utter forfaking or 

leaving; an abandoning. .-or 

There is no other thing to be looked for, but the effects of 
•God’s mod jud difplealure, the withdrawing of grace, dere- 
liction in this world, and in the world to come confufion. Hooker . 
Derelicts, n.f pi. [In law.] Such goods as are wilfully 
thrown away, or relinquidied bv the owner. Did. 

To DER'DE. v. a. [ derideo , Latin.] 
i. To laugh at; to mock ; to turn to ridicule 5 to fcorn. 

And before whofe prefence to offend with any the leaff un- 
feemlinefs, we would be furely as loth as they who moft re- 
prehend or deride what we do. Hooker, b. v. f ?9* 

What {hall be the portion of thofe who have derided God’s 
word, and made a mock of every thing that is facred and 
religious ? _ Tillotfon , Serm. ii« 

° Thefe fons, ye gods* who with flagitious pride 
Jnfult my darknefs, and my groans deride. Pope’s Statius. 
Der i'der. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A mocker; a fcofter. 

Upon the wilful violation of oaths, execrable blafphemies, 
and like contempts offered by deriders of religion, fearful 
tokens of divine revenge have been known to follow. Hooker. 

2. A droll ; a budoon. 

Deri'sion. n.f. [ derifo , Latin.] 

t. The a£t of deriding or laughing at. 

2. Contempt ; fcorn; a laughing-dock. 

I am in derifion daily; every one mocketh me. for. xx. 7. 
Thou maked us a reproach to our neighbours, a fcorn and 
a derifion to them that are round about us. Pj. xliv. 1 j. 

Enfnar’d, aflaulted, overcome, led bound. 

Thy foes derifion , captive, poor and blind, 

Into a dungeon thrult. AAilion s Agonifles, l. 364. 

Are we grieved with the fcorn and derifion of the prophane ? 
Thus was the bleffed Jefus defpifed and rejeCted of men. Rogers. 

Vanitv is the natural weaknefs of an ambitious man, which 
expofes him to the fecret fcorn and derifion of thofe he con- 
venes with. Addifon’ s Spectator, N°. 255. 

DerTsive. adj. [from deride.) Mocking ; (coding. 

O’er all the dome they quaff, they feaft; 

Derifve taunts were fpread from gued to gued. 

And each in jovial mood his mate addred. Pope’s Odyfey. 
Deri'sory. adj. [deriforius, Latin.] Mocking; ridiculing. 
DeriVable. adj. [from derive .] Attainable by right of 

defeent or derivation. 

God has declared this the eternal rule and (Undard of all 
honour derivable upon me, that thofe who honour him fhall 
be honoured by him. South’s Sermons. 

Derivation, n.f [derivatio, Latin.] 

1. A draining of water ; a turning of its courfe; letting out. 

When it began to fwell, it would every way difeharge itfelf 
by any defeents or declivities of the ground ; and thefe iffues 
and derivations being once made, and fupplied with new wa- 
ters pufhing them forwards, would continue their courfe ’till 
they arrived at the fea, jud as other rivers do. Burnet. 

2. [In grammar.] The tracing of a word from its original. 

Your Iordfhip here feems to diflike my taking notice, that 
the derivation of the word fubdance favours the idea wc have 
of it; and your lorddiip tells me, that very little weight h to 
be laid on it, on a bare grammatical etymology. Locke. 

3. The tracing of any thing from its fource. 

As touching traditional communication, and tradition of 
thofe truths that I call connatural and engraven, I do not 
doubt but many of tl\ofe truths have had the help of that derV 
vatioa. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

4. [In medicine.] The drawing of a humour from one part of 
the body to another. 

Derivation differs from revulfion only in the meafure of the 
didance, and the force of the medicines ufed : if we draw it 
to fome very remote, or, it may be, contrary part, we call 
that revulfion ; if only to fome neighbouring place, and by 
gentle means, we call it derivation. Wifeman on T umours. 
DeriVative. adj. [derivative, Latin.] Derived or taken 
from another. 

As it is a derivative perfe&ion, fo it is a didin& kind of 
peifeidion from that which is in God. Hale’ s Or Pin of Mank 
Derivative, n.f [from the adjeaive.] The thino- or wo ,d 
derived or taken from another. 

For honour, 

9 Fis a derivative from me to mine, 

And only that I dand for. Shakefpeare’s Winter’s Tale. 

The word honedus originally and dri<% fignifies no more 
than creditable, and is but a derivative from honour, which 
fignifies credit or honour. South’s Sennons. 

i-/ERi vatively. adv. [ from derivative. ] In a derivative 
manner. 

To DERIVE, v. a. [deliver, French, from derive, Latin.] 

1. 1 o turn the courfe of anything; letting out; communicating 

Company leffens the diame of vice by {haring it, and abates 
the torrent of a common odium by deriving^ it into manv 

2 Vn^l* f • . . South’s Sermons. 

2. I o deduce from its original. 


D E it 

Tliey endeavour to dcrii)e the i^fiefies of colours from thtf 
various proportion of the diredt progrefs or motion or thefe 
clobules to their circumvolution, or motion about their ewif. 
c entl e . Boyk on Colours. 

This property of it feems rather to haVe-been derived from 
the Pretorian foldiers, who infolently affumed the difpofihg of 
the empire. 1 ^ Decay of Pietyk 

Men derive their ideas of duration from their reflection o it 
the train of ideas they obferve to fucceed one another in their 
own underflandings. Locke. 

From thefe two caufes of the laxity and rigidity of the 
fibres, the methodids, an ancient fet of phyficians, derived all 
difeafes of human bodies with a great deal of reafon; for the 
fluids derive their qualities from the folids. Arbuthnot . 

3. To communicate to another, as from the origin and fource. 

Chrid having Adam’s nature as we have, but incorrupt^ 
deriveth not nature, but incorruption, and that immediately 
from his own perfon, unto all that belong unto him. hooker . 

The cenfors of thefe wretches, who, I am due, could de - 
rive no farudity to them from their own perfons ; yet upon this 
account, that they had been confecrated by the odering incenfe 
in them, were, by God’s fpecial command, fequedered from 
all common ufe. South’s Sermons . 

4. To communicate to by defeent of blood. 

Befides the readinefs of parts, an excellent difpodtion of 
mind is derived to yoyr Iordfhip from the parents of two gene- 
rations, to whom I have the honour to be known. Felton . 

5. To fpread ; to diffufe gradually from one place to another. 

The dreams of the publick judice were derived into every 
part of the kingdom. Davies on Ireland* 

6. [In grammar ] To trace a word from its origin. 

To De'rive. v. n. 

1. To come from ; to owe its origin to. 

He that redds the pow’r of Ptolomy, 

Refids the pow’r of heav’n ; for pow’r from heav’n 
Derives , and monarchs rule by gods appointed. Prior t 

2. To defeend from. 

I am, my lord, as well deriv’d as he, 

As well polled. Shakejpeare' s Midfummer Night’s Dream * 

Der Ever, n.f [from derive) 

I. One that draws or fetches from the original. 

Such a one makes a man not only a partaker of other mens 
flns, but alfo a cleriver of the whole intire guilt of them to 
himfelt. South’s Sermons . 

Dern. adj. [beapn, Saxon.] 

1. Sad; folitary. 

2. Barbarous ; cruel. Obfolete. 

Dernie'r. adj. Lad. It is a mere French word, and ufed 
only in the following phrafe. 

In the Imperial chamber, the term for the profecution of an 
appeal is not circumfcribed by the term of one or two years, 
as the law elfewhere requires in the Empire, this being the 
dernier refort and fupreme court of judicature. Ayliffe’s Parerg. 
To De'rcg ATE. v. a. [derogo, Latin.] 

1. To do an acf contrary to a preceding law or cudom, fo as 
to diminiih its former value. 

By feveral contrary cudoms and diles ufed here, many of 
thofe civil and canon laws are controuled and derogated. Hale . 

2. Fo lclTen the worth ot any perfon or thing; to difparage. 

1 o De'rogate. v. n. To degenerate ; to do a thing contrary 
to one’s calling or dignity. 

We diould be injurious to virtue itfelf, if we did derogate 
from them whom their indudry hath made great. Hooker. 
De rogate. adj, [from the verb.] Damaged; leffened in 
value. 

Into her womb convey derility ; 

Dry up in her the organs of increafe, 

And from her derogate body never fpring 
A babe to honour her ! Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Derogation, n.f [derogatio, Latin.] 

1. The adt of breaking and making void a former law or 
contracd. 

It was indeed but a wooing ambaffage, with good refpetds 
to entertain the king in good affc&ion ; but nothing was done 
or handled to the derogation of the king’s late treaty with the 

lK L a . ns - . Bacon', Henry VII. 

. { hat w T c h cn J 0,ns the deed is certainly God's law ; and it 

is alfo certain, that the feripture, which allows of the will, is 
neither the derogation nor relaxation of that law. South’s Serm. 

2. A difparaging; leffenirig or taking away the worth of any 

pC1 T?n -°t thlng * Sometimes with to, properly with from. 

vv Inch, though never fo neceffary, they could not eafily 
now admit, without fome fe2r of derogation from their credit • 
and therefore that which once they had done, thev became for 
ever after refolute to maintain FLoJi,~ 

S° furdy he is a very brave man, neither is that any thina 
^icMfrWk to h.s derogation ; for in that I faid he is a min- 


g| ed people it is no difpraife. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Ihewrfeft princes need not think it any diminution to 

countl ’ ° r g t0 ^ fuffide 4 '> to rely upon 

Bacon , EJfayzi. 

I fay 
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1 fay not this in derogation to Virgil, neither do I contradiT 
any thing which I have formerly laid in his juft praife. Dryden. 

I believe there are none of thefe patriots who will think it 
a derogation from their merit to have it faid, that they received 
many lights and advantages from their intimacy with my lord 
Somers. Addljon s Freeholder , N°. 39. 

Dero'g ative. adj. [derogativus, Latin.] Derogating; leflen- 
ing the value of. 

1 hat I pints are corporeal feems to me a conceit derogative 
to himfelf, and fuch as he fhould rather labour to overthrow ; 
yet thereby he eftablifneth the dodtrine of luftrations, amulets 
and charms, as we have declared before. Brown's Vulgar Err . 

DepvO'g atorily. adv. [from derogatory .] In a detracting 
manner. 

Derg'gatoRiness. n.f [from derogatory.'] The act of dero- 
gating. Bi£t. 

Derogatory, adj. [ derogatorius , Latin.] That leflens the 
value of. 

I hey live and die in their abfurdities, paffing their days in 
perverted apprehenfions and conceptions of the world, deroga- 
tory unto God and tne wifdom of the creation. Brown. 

Thefe deputed beings, as they are commonly underftood, 
are derogatory from the wifdom and power of the Author of 
Nature, who doubtlefs can govern this machine he could 
create, by more diredl and eafy methods than employing thefe 
fubfervient divinities. Cheyv.es Phil. Brin. 

De'rvis. n. f. [ dervls , French.] ATurkifli prieft. 

Even there, where Chrift vouchfaf’d to teach, 

Their elervifs dare an impoftor preach. Sandy r. 

The dervls at firft made fome fcruple of violating his pro- 
mife to the dying brachman ; but told him, at laft, that he 
could conceal nothing from fo excellent a prince. Spectator. 
DE'SCANT. n.J. [ dij canto , Italian.] 

1. A fong or tune compofed in parts. 

Nay, now you are too flat. 

And mar the concord with too harfli a defcant. Shakejpeare. 

The wakeful nightingale 

All night long her amorous defcant lung. Milton's Par. Loji. 

2. A difcourfe ; a deputation ; a difquifition branched out into 
feveral divifions or heads. It is commonly ufed as a word of 
cenfure, or contempt. 

Look you get a prayer-book in your hand, 

And {land between two churchmen, good my lord ; 

For on that ground I’ll build a holy defcant. Shah. Rich. III. 
Such kindnefs would fupplant our unkind reportings, and 
fcvere defcant s upon our brethren. Government of the Tongue. 

To De'scant. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To fing in parts. 

2. To difcourfe at large; to make fpeeches : in a fcnfe of cen- 
fure or contempt. 

Why I, in this weak piping time of peace. 

Have no delight to pafs away the time ; 

Unlefs to fpy my fhadow in the fun. 

And defcant on mine own deformity. Shakef. Richard III. 

Com'ft thou for this, vain boafter, to furvey me, 

To defcant on my ftrength, and give thy verdidt ? Milton. 
A virtuous man fhould be pleafed to find people defc anting 
upon his actions, becaufe, when they are thoroughly canvafled 
and examined, they turn to his honour. Addifon's Freeholder. 
To DESCEND, v. a. [ defcendo , Latin.] 

1. To come from a higher place to a lower; to fall ; to fink. 

The rain defended and the floods came, and the winds 
blew, and beat upon that houfe ; and it fell not, for it was 
founded upon a rock. Matt. vii. 25. 

The brook that defended out of the mount. Deutr. ix. 7.1. 

He cleft his head with one defending blow. Dryden. 

Foul with ftains 

Of gu filing torrents and defending rains. Addifn's Cato. 

O goddefs ! who, defending from the Ikies, 

Vouchfaf’d thy prefence to my wond’ring eyes. Pope's Odyff. 

2. To come down. in a popular. fcnfe, implying only an arrival 
at one place from another. 

He ftiall defend into battle, and perifti. 1 Sa. xxvi. IG. 

3. To come fuddenly or violently ; to fall upon as an enemy. 

For the pious fire preferve the foil ; 

H is wifli’d return with happy pow’r befriend. 

And on thefuitors let thy wrath defend. Pope's Odyfey, h. iv. 

4. To make an invafion. 

The goddefs gives th’ alarm ; and foon is known 
The Grecian fleet, defending on the town. Dryden. 

A foreign fon upon the fliore defends , 

Whole martial fame from pole to pole extends. Dryden . 

5. To proceed from an original ; to be extradfed from. 

Defpair defends from a mean original ; the offspring of fear, 
lazineft, and impatience. Collier againjl Defpair. 

Will, is younger brother to a baronet, and defended of the 
ancient family of the Wimbles. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 108. 

6. To fall in order of inheritance to a fucceffor. 

Should we allow that all the property, all the eftate of the 
father, ought to defend to the eldeft fon ; yet the father’s na- 
tural dominion, the paternal power, cannot defend unto him 
by inheritance. Locke. 


DES 

The inheritance oF both rule over men and procerti. 
things fprung from the fame original, and were to AJj i'® 
the lame rules. J l 7 

Our author; provides for the defining and convey^ 
down of Adam s monarchical power to pofteritv, bv “ 

mance of his heir, fucceeding to his father’s authority L f 

r deTr t ionT ld 2 diiC0Urfe fr ° m £e ” eral *° l’ artk * cui.lt 

Congregations difeerned the final! accord that was amon* 
them (elves, when they defended to particulars. Decay of Pit ? 

lo De^ce nd. v. a. I o walk downward upon any place ' J% 

He ended, and they both defend, the hiil ; 

Delcended Adam to the boVv’r, where Eve 
Lay fleeping. »«’, P, aradifi L cfl 

In all our journey tlirough the Alps, as well when i. 
climbed as when we defemded them, we had Hill a river run 
nmg along with the road. Aiiifcn on ltd 

In the midft of this plain (lands a high hill, fo very fleet 
that there would be no mounting or defending it, were not it 
made up of a loofe crumbled earth. Addljon on Italy 

Descendant, n.f [defendant, Pr. defenders, Latin.] The 

offspring of an anceftor ; he that is in the line of generation 
at whatever diftance. ° 

The defendants of Neptune were planted there. Bacon. 

O, true defendant of a patriot line, 

Vouchfafe this picture of thy foul to fee. Dryden 

Fie revealed his own will, and their duty, in a more ample 
manner than it had been declared to anv of my defer, darts 
before them. • ^ Aierburfs Sermons. 

JJesce ndent. adj. [ defendens , Latin. It feems to be efta- 
bhfhed that the fubftantive fhould derive the termination from 
the French, and the adjective from the Latin.] 

1. Falling; finking; coming down; defeending. 

'I here is a regrefs of the fap in plants from above down- 
wards ; and this dcfccndcnt juice is that 'which principally nou- 
rifhes both fruit and plant. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Proceeding from another as an original or anceftor. 

Adore than mortal grace 

Speaks thee defiendent of rethereal race. Pope's Odyjjey, b. iv. 

Descendible, adj. [from defend.'] 

j. Such as may be delcended ; fuch as may admit of a paflage 
downwards. 

2. T ranffniflible by inheritance. 

According to the cuftoms of other countries thofe hono- 
rary fees and infeudations were defcendible to the eldeft, and 
not to all the males. Male’s Common Law of England. 

D esceNsion. n.f. [, clefenfo , Latin.] 

1. The adt of faliing or finking; defeent. 

2. A declenfion ; a degradation. 

From a god to a bull ! a heavy defenfon : 

It was Jove’s cafe. From a prince to a ’prentice? alow 
transformation : that fhall be mine. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

3. [In aftronomy.] Right defenfon is the arch of the equator, 
which defeends with the iign or liar below the horizon of a 
diredl fphere. 

Oblique defenfon is the arch of the equator, which defeends 
with thefign below the horizon of an oblique fphere. Ozenam. 

Desce'nsional. adj. [from defenfon.] Relating to defeent. 

Desct/nt. n.f [dfeenfus, Latin ; defente, French ] 

1. The adl of pafling from a higher place. 

Why do fragments, from a mountain rent, 

Tend to the earth with fuch a fwift defeat? Blackmon '. 

2. Progrefs downwards. 

Obferving fuch gradual and gentle defeats downwards, in 
thofe parts of the creation that are beneath men, the rule of 
analogy may make it probable, that it is fo alfo in things 
above. Locke. 

3. Obliquity; inclination. 

The heads and fources of rivers flow upon a defeat, or an 
inclining plane, without which they could not flow at all. 

Woodward' s Natural Hijlory, p. hi* 

4. Loweft place. 

From th’ extremeft upward of thy head. 

To the defeat and duft below thy feet, 

A moft toad-fpotted traitor. Shakefpeare's Kmg^ Lear. 

5. Invafion; hoftile entrance into a kingdom: in allulion to 
the height of fhips. 

At tlie firft defeat on fhore, he was not immured with a 
wooden veflel, but he did countenance the landing in nu» 
long-boat. JVotton. 

The duke was general himfelf, and made that unfortunate 
defeat upon the Ifle of Ree, which was attended with a mife- 
rable retreat, in which the flower of the army was loft. Cloven* 

Arife, true judges, in your own defence, 

Controul thofe foplings, and declare for fenfe; 

For fhould the fools prevail, they flop not there, • 

But make their next dcfccr.t upon the fair. _ Dr) (,u 

6. Tranfmifiion of any thing by lucceflion and inheritance. 

If the agreement and confent of men firft gave 2 feeptre 
into any one’s hand, that alfo muft diredt its defeat an cor 
veyancc. ^ 

7. The 


* The fiate of proceeding from an original or progenitor* 

* Ail 0 f them, even without fuch a .particular claim, ha 

great reafon to glory in their common defeat from Abraham, 
Ifaac and Jacob, to whom the promife of the blefled feed was 
feveral ly made. Atterbury s Sermons. 

S. Birth ; extradtion ; procefs of lineage. 

I give my voice on Richard s fiue, 

To bar my mafter’s heirs in true defeat ! 

God knows, I will not do it. ^ Shakef. Richard III- 

Turnus, for high defeat and graceful mien, ^ 

Was firft, and favour’d by the Lati an queen. Dryden' s SEn. 

9. Offspring; inheritors; thofe proceeding in the line of gene- 
ration. 

The care of our defeat perplexes us moft. 

Which muft be born to certain woe. Milton's Paradif Ltji. 

P'rom him 

His whole defeat , who thus fhall Oanaan win. Milt. P • L. 

10. A fingle ftep in the fcale of genealogy ; a generation. 

No man living is a thoufand defeats removed from Adam 
himfelf. Hooker , b.iW.f. ‘ . 

Then all the fons of thefe five brethren reign’d 
By due fuccefs, and all their nephews late, 

Even thrice eleven defeats the crown retain’d, 

’ 1 ill aged Heli by due heritage it gain'd. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

11. A rank in the fcale or order of being. 

Plow have I then, with whom to hold converfe. 

Save with the creatures which I made, and thofe 
To me inferior ; infinite defeats 

Beneath what other creatures are to thee. Milt or? s P . Lof * 
To DESCRIBE, v. a. [defribo, Latin.] 

1 | o mark out any thing by the mention of its properties. 

I pray thee, overname them ; and as thou nani’ll them, 

I will defribe them ; and according to my defeription, level at 
my a Ted; ion. Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

He that writes well in verfe will often fend his thoughts in 
fearch,’ through all the treafure of words that exprefs any one 
idea in the fame language, that fo he may comport with the 
meafures, or the rhyme of the verfe which he writes, or with 
his own moft beautiful and vivid fentiments of the thing he 
defc jibes. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

2. 'Fo delineate; to mark out; to trace: as a torch waved 
about the head dej'eribes a circle. 

3. 'Fo diftribute into proper heads or divifions. 

Men pafl*ed through the land, and dej'eribed it by cities into 
feven parts in a book. fof. xviii. 9. 

4. To define in a lax manner by the promifeuous mention of 
qualities general and peculiar. See Description. 

DescrFber. n.f. [from defribe.] He that delcrihes. 

From a plantation and colony of theirs, an ifland near 
Spain was by the Greek defer ibers named Erythra. Brown. 
DescrFer. n.f. [from the verb.] Adifcoverer; adetedler. 
May think his labour vainly gone, 

The glad defrier ftiall not mifs 

To tafte the nectar of a kifs. Crajhaw. 

Description, n.f [deferiptio, Latin.] 

1 . The ad of deferibing or making out any perfon or thing by 
perceptible properties. 

2. The fentence or paflage in which any thing is deferibed. 

A poet muft refufe all tedious and unneceflarv defriptiohs : 
a robe which is too heavy, is lefs an ornament than a burthen. 

Dryden s Dufrejhoy , Preface. 
Sometimes mifguided by the tuneful throng, 

I look forftreams immortaliz’d in fong, 

That loft in filence and oblivion lie. 

Dumb are their fountains, and their channels dry. 

That run for ever by the mufe’s fkill, 

And in the fmooth dej'eription murmur ftill. Addifon . 

3. A lax definition. 

This fort of definition, which is made up of a mere col- 
ledion of the moft remarkable parts or properties, is called 
an imperfed definition, or a dej'eription ; whereas the definition 
is called perfed when it is compofed of the eftential difference, 
added to general nature or genus. Watts's Logick. 

4. The qualities exprefted in a defeription. 

I’ll pay fix thoufand, and deface the bond, 

Before a friend of this defeription 

Shall lofe a hair. Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice . 

To DESCRY 7 , v. a. [defrier, French.] 

1. To give notice of any thing fuddenly difeovered ; as, the 
fcout dejcried the enemy, that he gave notice of their approach* 
This fenfe is now obfolete, but gave occafion to thofe which 
are now in ufe. 

2. To fpy out; to examine at a diftance. 

And the houfe of Jofeph lent to defry Bethel. Judg. i. 23. 

Edmund, 1 think, is gone to defry 
Th’ ftrength o’ th’ enemy. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

3- To deted ; to find out any thing concealed. 

Of the king they got a light after dinner in a gallery, and 
of the queen mother at her own table ; in neither place def- 
erred, no, not by Cadinet, who had been lately ambaflador in 
England. Wotton. 

VOL. I. 


A. To difeoverj to perceive by the eye; to fee any thing di/lnftl 
or abfent. 

Thus dight, into the court he took his way ; 

Both through the guards which never him defer yd, ^ 

And through the watchmen, who him never fpy’d. 

Hubbard's Tale. 

The fpirit of deep prophecy fne hath ; 

What’s paft and what’s to come fhe can defry. Shah. H. \ 1 * 
That planet would, unto our eyes, defrying only that part 
whereon the light Dlls, appear to be horned, as the moon 
leemSi Raleigh's Hifory of the World, b. i. c. 7* 

And now their way to earth they had defry d, 

To Paradile firft tending. Miltons Paradif Lof , b. x. 

Although the motion of light be not deferred, no aigument 
can be made from thence to prove that light is not a body. 

.Digby on Bodies * 

A tow’r fo high, it feem’d to reach the fky. 

Stood on the roof, from whence we could defry 

All Ilium. ^ ^ _ Denham . 

Once more at leaft look back, faid I, 

Thyfelf in that large glafs defcry. Prior. 

Descry 7 , n.f. [from the verb.] Difcovery; thing difeovered. 
How neaPs the other army i 

Near, and on fpeedyfoot, the main defcry 

Stands on the hourly thought. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 
To DESECRATE, via. [defacro, Lat.] l o divert from the 
purpofe to which any thing is confecrated. 

'j he founders of monaftrics imprecated evil on thofe who 
fhould defecrate their donations. Salmon's Survey i 

Desecration, n.f. [from defecrate.] The abolition of con- 
fecration. 

De'sert. n.f. [ defer turn, Latin.] A wildernefs ; folitude 3 
wafte country ; uninhabited place. 

Be alive again. 

And dare me to the dejert with thy fword.- 
Of trembling I inhibit ; then proteft me 
The baby of a girl. Shakefpeare's Macbeth * 

He, looking round on every fide, beheld 
A pathlefs dejert, dufk with horrid fhades. Paradif Reg. 
De'sert. adj. [defrtus, Latin.] Wild; wafte; folitary; un- 
inhabited; uncultivated; untilled. 

I have words 

That would be howl’d out in the dejert air; 

Where hearing fhould not catch them. Shakef. Macbeth . 
He found him in a dejert land, and in the wafte howling 
wildernefs. Deutr. xxxii. 10. 

The promifes and bargains between two men in a defrt 
ifland are binding to them, though they are perfedlly in a Hate 
of nature, in reference to one another. Locke. 

To DESE'RT. v. a. [dejert er, French; defer 0, Latin.] 

1. To forfake ; to fall away from ; to quit meanly or treache- 
roufly. 

I do not remember one man, who heartily wifned the pafT- 
ingof that bill, that ever dejected them ’till the kingdom was 
in a flame. Dryden' s cEn. Dedicat. 

2 . To leave; to abandon. 

What is it that holds and keeps them in fixed ftations and 
intervals, againft an inccllant and inherent tendency to defrt 
them ? Bentley's Sermons «, 

3. To quit the army, or regiment, in which one is enlifted. 
Dese'rt. n.f [properly defert : the word is originally French. J 

The laft courfe; the fruit or fweetmeats with which a feaft is 
concluded. See Dessert. 

Des e'rt. n. f. [from dejert.] 

1. Qualities or condudl conlidered with refpedl to rewards or 
punifhments ; degree of merit or demerit. 

Being of neceiiity a thing common, it is, through the ma- 
nifold perfuafions, difpofitions, and occafions of men, with 
equal dejert both of praife and difpraife, fhunned by fome, by- 
others defir cd. Hooker , b. v. f 4 b. 

The bafe o’ th’ mount 

Is rank’d with all defrts, all kind of natures. 

That labour on the bofom of this fphere 

To propagate their ftates. Shakefpeare's Timor? . 

Ufe every man after his defrt , and who fhall Tcape whip- 

P in g Shakefpeare's Hamlet . 

2. Proportional merit ; claim to feward. 

More to move you. 

Take my deferts to his, and join them both* Shakef Timon „ 
All defrt imports an equality between the good conferred 
and the good deferved, or made due. South's Sermons » 

3. Excellence ; right to reward ; virtue. 

Des e'rter. n. /. [from defert.] 

1 * He that has forfaken his caufe or his poft. 

The members of both houfes, who at firft withdrew, were 
counted defrters , and outed of their places in parliament. 

. King Charles'. 

Streight to their ancient calls, recall’d from air, 

The reconcil’d dferters will repair; Dryden' s Virg. Georg . 

Hofts of defrters, who your honour fold. 

And bafely broke your faith for bribes of gold. Dryd. /En, 
2. He that leaves the army in which he is enlifted, 

6 R They 
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They are the fame deferter s , whether they ftay in our own 
Camp, or run over to the enemies. Decay of Piety. 

A deferter , who came out of the citadel, fays the garrifon 
is brought to the utmoft neceffity. Tatlei N°. 59. 

3. He that forfakes another ; an abandonee 

T he fair fex, it they had the deferter in their power, would 
certainly have ihewn him more mercy than the Bacchanals did 
Orpheus. Dry den s Ain. Dedicat. 

! hou, falfe guardian of a charge too good, 

1 hou mean dejerter of thy brother’s blood. Pope . 

Dese'rtion. n. f. [from dejert.] 

1. I he a<ft of forfaiting or abandoning a caufe or port. 

Every compliance that we are perfuaded to by one, is a 
contradiction to the commands of the other; and our adhe- 
rence to one, will neceffarily involve us in a defertion of the 
other. Rogers , Serm. v. 

3. [In theology.] Spiritual defpondency; a fenfe of the derelic- 
tion of God ; an opinion that grace is withdrawn. 

Chrift hears and fympathizes with the fpiritual agonies of a 
foul under defertion , or the preilures of fome flinging af- 
fliction. South's Sermons. 

Dese'rtless. adj. [from defert.] Without merit ; without 
claim to favour or reward. 

She faid fhe lov’d ; 

Lov’d me defertlefs , who, with fhame, confeft: 

Another flame had feiz’d upon my breaft. Dryd. Tyr. Love. 

To DESE'RYE. v. a. [defrvir , French,] 

1 . To be worthy of either good or ill. 

Thofe they honoured, as having power to work or ceafe, as 
men deferved of them. Hooker , b. i. 

Some of us love you well ; and ev’11 thofe fome 
Envy your great defervings, and good name. Shak.Hen. IV. 

.All friends Ihall tafte 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their defervings. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

What he deferves of you and me I know. Shak. H. VIII. 

Yet well, if here would end 
The mifery : I dejerv'd it, and would bear 
My own defervings. I Alton's Paradife Loft, h. x. /. 727. 

Courts are the places where belt manners flourifh. 

Where the defervirig ought to rife. Otway s Orphan. 

A mother cannot give him death ; though he 
Deferves it, he deferves it not from me. Drycleri s Ovid. 

Since my Orazia’s death I have not feen 
A beauty fo deferving to be queen, 

He had been a perfon of great defervings from the repub- 
lick, was an admirable fpeaker, and very popular. Swift. 

2 . Do be worthy of reward. 

According to the rule of natural juftice one man may merit 
and cleferve of another. South's Sermons. 

Deservedly, adv. [from deferve. ] Worthily; according to 
defert, whether of good or evil. 

For him I was not fent, nor yet to free 
That people vidlor once, now vile and bafe, 

Defervedly made vaffal. Milton's Paradife Regain'd , b. iv. 
A man defervedly cuts himfelf oft from the affections of that 
community which he endeavours to fubvert. Addif Freeholder . 

Bese'rver. n. f [from defrve.] A man who merits rewards. 
It is ufed, I think, only in a good fenfe. 

Their love is never link’d to the deferver , 

’Till his defer ts are pai s’d. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Heavy, with fome high minds, is an overweight of obliga- 
tion ; or otherwife great defervers do perchance grow into- 
lerable prefumers. Holton. 

Emulation will never be wanting amongft poets, when par- 
ticular rewards and prizes are pjopofed to the beft defervers. 

Dry den's Dufrefnoy , Preface. 

Desi'ccants. n. f [from defecate.] Applications that dry up 
the flow of fores ; driers. 

This, in the beginning, may be prevented by dcficcants , 
and wafted. Wifemaris Surgery. 

To DESICCATE, v. a. [defect Latin.] To dry up; to ex- 
hale moifture. . . 

In bodies defecated by heat or age, when the native ipirit 

jroeth forth, and the moifture with it, the air with time get- 
eth into the pores. Bacon's Natural Hiftory , NY 842. 

Where there is moifture enough, or fuperfluous, there wine 
helpeth to digeft and defecate the moifture. Bacon's Nat. Id if. 

Seminal ferments were elevated from the fea, or fome def- 
eated places thereof, by the heat of the fun. Ha-c. 

Desicca'tion. n.f [from defecate.'] The act of making dry ; 

the ftate of being dried. 

If the fpirits ifliie out of the body, there followeth defeca- 
tion, induration, and confumption ; as in brick, evaporation 
of bodies liquid, &cc. Bacon s Natural Hijiory , • 3 9 * 

DesYccativf. adj. [from defecate.] That which has the 

power of drying. 

To Desiderate, y. a. [ defdcro , Lat.] To want; to mifs ; 
to defire in abfence. A word fcarcely ufed. 

Eclipfes are of wonderful afliftance toward the folution of 
this fo definable and fo much def derated problem. Cheyne. 


Drydcn. 
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Desi'diose. adj. [defdiofus, Latin.] Idle; lazy; heavy 7 V/J 

'I o DESIGN, v. a. [ defgno , Latin ; dejfner , French.] 

1. Io purpofe; to intend any thing. 

2. To form or order with a particular purpofe : with for. 

The ads of religious worlhip were purpofel y defigneddr 
the acknowledgment of a being, whoni the moft excellent 
creatures are bound to adore as well as we. Stillin?fl ee t 

You are not for obfeurity def grid. 

But, like the fun, muft cheer all human kind. 

3. To devote intentionally ; with to. 

One of thofe places was defgned by the old man to his 

fon ‘ _ Clarend.n. 

He was born to the inheritance of a fplendid fortune • he 
was defgned to the ftudy of the law. Dry den 

4. To plan ; to project ; to form in idea. 

We are to obferve whether it be well drawn, or, as more 
elegant artizans term it, well defgned ; then, whether it be 
well coloured, which be the two general heads. Wotton. 

Thus while they fpeed their pace, the prince defgns 

The new elected feat, and drav/s the lines. Dr) dais /Em 

5. To mark out. 

’Tis not enough to make a man a fubjedt, to convince him 
that there is regal power in the world ; but there muft be 
ways of dcfgning and knowing the perfon to whom this regal 
power of right belongs. Locke. 

DesYgn. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. An intention ; a purpofe. 

2. A fcheme ; a plan of adtion. 

Is he a prudent man, as to his temporal eftate, that lays 
defgns only for a day, without any profpedt to the remaining 
part of his life? Tillotjon , Sermon i. 

3. A fcheme formed to the detriment of another. 

A fedate fettled defgn upon another man’s life, put him in 
a ftate of war with him againft whom he has declared fuch an 
intention. Locke. 

4. The idea which an artift endeavours to execute orexprefs. 

I doubt not but in the defgns of feveral Greek medals one 
may often fee the hand of an Apelles or Protogenes. Addifm. 

Thy hand ftrikes out fome new defgn , 

Where life awakes and dawns at every line. Popd s Epifks. 

Desi'gnable. adj. [defgno, Latin.] Diftinguiftiable; capable 
to be particularly marked out. 

The power of all natural agents is limited : the mover muft 
be confined to obferve thefe proportions, and cannot pafs over 
all thefe infinite defgnable degrees in an inftant. Digby. 

Designation, n.f. [ defgnatio , Latin.] 

1. The a£t of pointing or marking out by fome particular token: 

This is a plain dejignation of the duke of Marlborough: one 
kind of fluff ufed to fatten land is called marie, and every- 
body knows that borough is a name for a town. Swift. 

2. Appointment ; direction. 

William the Conqueror forbore to ufe that claim in the 
beginning, but mixed it with a titulary pretence, grounded 
upon the will and defgnation of Edward the Confeflor. Bacon. 

3. Import ; intention. 

Finite and infinite feem to be looked upon by the mind as 
the modes of quantity, and to be attributed primarily in their 
fir ft defgnation only to thofe things which have parts, and are 
capable of increafe or diminution. Locke. 

Designedly, adv. [from defgn.] Purpofely ; intentionally; 
by defign or purpofe ; not ignorantly ; not inadvertently ; not 
fortuitoufly. 

The next thing is fometimes defgnedly to put them in pain; 
but care muft be taken that this be done when the child is in 
good humour. Locke. 

Ufes made things ; that is to fay, fome things were made 
defignedly, and on purpofe, for fuch an ufe as they ferve 
( Qi Ray on the Creation. 

Designer, n.f [from defgn.] 

1 . A plotter ; a contriver ; one that lays fchemes. 

It has therefore always been both the rule and praflice for 
fuch defgners to fuborn the publick intereft, to countenance 
and cover their private. Decay of Ptety. 

2. One that forms the idea of any thing in painting or fculpture. 

There is a great affinity between defigning and poetry ; for 
the Latin poets, and the defgners of the F.om.an medals, live ^ 
very near one another, and were bred up to the fame re 1 or 

wit and fancy. \ 

Designing, participial adj. [from defgn.] Infidious; treac » - 

rous ; deceitful ; fraudulently artful. 

’Twould fhew me poor, indebted, and compel! d, 

Defigning, mercenary; and I know 

You would not wifn to think I could be bought. Souther • 

Desi'gnless. adj. [from defgn.] Without intention, wi 1 

out defign; unknowing; inadvertent. . .• n , 

Df.sPgnlessLY. adv. [from defgnlefs.] Without in ± 7 

ignorantly ; inadvertently. . , o„„h/Iv 

In this great concert of his whole creation, the AJWjtJJ 
confpiring voices are as differing as the conditions o t ^ ^ 
fpeeftive fingers. 

DesYgnment. n.f. [from defgn.] 


Boyle's Seraphick Love. 
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t. A fcheme of hoftility. 

News, lords, our wars arc cone . 

The defperate tempeft hath fo bang’d the 1 urks, ? 

That their defgnment halts. Shakefpeare s 

t, a D lot ; a malicious intention. 

She received advice both of the king’s defperate Ciiate, an 
‘ of the duke’s defignments againft her. Hayward. 

0 The idea, or fketch of a work. 

'he feenes which reprefent cities and countries are no 

realiv fuch, but only painted 011 boards and canvals; but Ihall 
that excufe the ill painturo or defgnment of them ? Dryden. 
When abfent, yet we conquer’d 111 his right; 

For though that fome mean artift’slkill werefhown 
In mingling colours, or in placing light. 

Yet ftili the fair defgnment was his own. Drydcn. 

DesYrable. adj. [from, def re.] 

1 pleafing; delightful. 

She then let drop fome expreflions about an agate fnuff-box; 

I immediately took the hint, and bought one, being unwilling 
to omit any thing that might make me def r able m her eyes. 

Addi fan's Guardian, N°. 97. 

Our own fex, our kindred, our houfes, and our very names, 
feem to have fomething good and def r able in them. D a!t>. 

2 That which is to be wifhed with earneftnefs. 

Adjudged cafes, colle&ed hy men of great fagacity, will 
improve his mind, toward acquiring this definable amplitude 
and extent of thought Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

He cannot but confefs, that it is a thing the moft definable 
tb man, and moft agreeable to the goodnefs of God, that he 
fhould fend forth his light and his truth by a fpecial revela- 
tion of his will. Ro SfG Sermon 111. 

DESTRE. n f {defy, Er. defeo, Ital. defdenum, Lat.J VVilh; 
cagernefs to obtain or enjoy. 

Drink provokes, and unprovokes; it provokes ^ the define, 
but it takes ^way the performance. Shakefpeare s Macbeth . 

Defire's the vaft extent of human mind ; 

It mounts above, and leaves poor hope behind. Dryden, 
Def re is the uneafmefs a man finds in himfelf upon the ab- 
fence of any thing, whofe prelent enjoyment carries the idea 
of delight with it. # Locke. 

It is in a man’s power only to obferve what the ideas are 
that take their turns in his underftanding, or elfe to direct the 
fort, and call in fuch as he hath a clef re or ufe of. _ Locke. 
ToDesYre. v.a. [defircr,' French; clef der are, Latin.] 

1. To wifh ; to long for ; to covet. 

Thou Ihalt not define the filver or gold. Dcutr. vii. 25. 

2. To exprefs withes ; to appear to long. 

Jove beheld it with a defining look. Drydcn . 

3. To afk; to intreat. 

Sir, I intreat you home with me to dinner. 

— I humbly do define your grace of pardon ; 

I muft away this night. ShakrJ'p. Merchant of Venice. 

But fince you take fuch int’reft in our woe. 

And Troy’s difaft’rous end define to know, 

I will reftrain my tears, and briefly tell 
What in our laft fatal night befell. Dryden' s An. l\ ii. 

DesYrf. R. n.f. [from def re.] One that is eager of any thing ; 
a wither. 

I will counterfeit the bewitchment of fome popular man, 
and give it bountifully to the defrers. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 
DesYrous. adj. [from def re.] Full of defire ; eager; longing 
after ; withing for. 

The fame piety which maketh them that are in authority 
def rous to pleafe and refemble God by juftice, inflameth every 
way men of action with zeal to do good. Hooker, b.v. f 1 . 

Be not def rous of his dainties ; for they are deceitful 
meat. Prov. xxiii. 3. 

Men are drovvty and drfrous to fleep before the fit of an 
ague, and yawn and ftretch. Bacon's Nat. Hifiory, N°. 296. 

Adam the while. 

Waiting def rous her return, had wove 

Of choiceit flow’rs a garland. Miltori s Paradife Lof, b. ix. 

Conjugal affection, 

Prevailing over fear and timorous doubt. 

Hath led me on, def rous to behold 

Once more thy face. . Miltori s Agonifes. 

Desi'rousness. n.j. [from def rous.] Fulnefs of defire; 

eagernefs. Dili. 

Des Yrously. adv. [from def rous.] Eagerly; with defire; 

with ardent willies. Di£l. 

To DESfST. v. n. [dfifio, Latin.] To ceafe from any thing; 
to flop. 

D cf.fi, thou art difeern’d. 

And toil ’ft in vain ; nor me in vain moled. Milt. Pa. Lof. 
There arc many who will not quit a project, though they 
find it pernicious or abfurd ; but will readily deff from it, 
when they are convinced it is impracticable. AddiJ'. Freeholder. 
DesYstance. n. f [from deff.] The a £1 of defifting; cef- 
fation. 

Men ufually give freclieft where they have not given before; 
and make it both the motive and excufe of their deffance from 
giving any more, that they have given already. Boyle . 
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Desi'tivE- adj. [d, ■filth Latin.] Ending; condudeil. 

Inceptive and defitive proportions are of t llb ‘ rrt Jj A 
vaniui as the fun rifes, but the fogs have not yet begun to ya 
nifh ; . therefore the fun is not yet ri fen. Watts s Logic , / • ^ 

Desk. n.f. [difih, a table, Dutch.] An .ndtn.ng table for the 

ufe of writers or readers, made commonly with a box o 

pofitory under it. , _ 

1 Tell her in the defk. 

That’s cover’d o’er with T urkifli tapeftry, r 

There is a purfe of ducats. Shakefp. ^ fiedy of Fr>ou,s> 
He is drawn leaning on a *Jk, w.th his 

I have alfo been obliged to leave unfiniflied in my A/J the 

heads of two efiays. . 

Not th 0 defk with filver nails, 

Nor bureau ot expence. 

Nor ftandifli well japann’d, avails q , 'ft 

To writing ot good lenfe. ' 

Desolate, adj. [ defolatus , Latin ] 
j. Without inhabitants ; uninhabited. 

Let us feek fome deflate ftiade, and there ^ . 

Weep our fad bofoms empty. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

This hero appears at firft in a deflate lfland, litting upon, 
the fide of the fea. Broome on Epic Poetry. 

2. Deprived of inhabitants; laid wade. . 

This city Ihall be deflate, without an inhabitant. Jer. xxvi-* 

•?. Solitary; without fociety. . f . , 

To DE'SOLATE. v. a. [defolo, Latin.] To deprive of inha- 
bitants; to lay vvafte. . 

The ifland of Atlantis was not fwallowed by an earthquake, 
but was deflated by a particular deluge; for earthquakes are 
feldom in thofe parts : but, on the other fide, they have iuch 
pouring rivers, as the rivers of Alia, Africa, and Europe <ue 
but brooks to them. Bacon , DJjhy 59* 

Thick around 

Thunders the fport of thofe, who with the gun 
And dog, impatient bounding at the Ihot, 

Worfe than the feafon, deflate the fields. Thomfiri s Winter. 
Df/solately. adv. [from deflate.] In a defolate mannei . 
Desolation, n.f [Irom dejoiate. ] Deftrudrion of inhabi- 
tants ; ravage. 

What with your praifes of the country, what with your 
difeourfe of the lamentable dejolation thereof made by thofe 
Scots, you have filled me with a great companion of their 
calamities. Spenjer s State- of Ireland* 

Without her follows to mvfelf and thee, 

Herfelf, the land, and many aChriftian foul. 

Death, deflation , ruin, and decay. Shakefp. Richard III, 

To complete 

The feene of deflation ftretch’d around. 

The grim guards ftand. Fhomfri s Summer , l. 1075* 

2. Gloominefs; fadnefs; melancholy. 

That dwelling place is unnatural to mankind ; and then the 
terriblenefs of the continual motion, the deflation of the faf 
being from comfort, the eye and the ear having ugly images 
before it, doth ftili vex the mind, even when it is beft armed 
againft; it. Sidney, b. ii. 

Then your hofe Ihall be ungartered, and every thing about 
you demonftrate a carelefs dejolation. Shake j. As you like it. 

My deflation does begin to make 
A better life. Shakefpeare' s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

3. A place wafted and forfaken. 

How is Babylon become a deflation among the nations ! 

Jer. 1 . 23. 

DESPA'IR. n.f. [deffpoir, French.] 

1 . Hopelefnefs ; defpondence ; lofs of hope. 

You had either never attempted this change, fet on with 
hope, or never difeovered it, ftopt with defpair. Sidney , b. ii. 

We are troubled on every fide, yet not diftreffed ; we are 
perplexed, but not in defpair. 2 Cor. iv. 8. 

Weary’d, forfaken, and purfu’d at laft, 

All fafety in defpair of fafety plac’d. 

Courage he thence refumes, refolv’d to bear 
All their affaults, fince ’tis in vain to fear. Denham. 

Equal their flame, unequal was their care ; 

One lov’d with hope, one languilh’d with defpair. Drydcn. 
Defpair is the thought of the unattainablenefs of any good, 
which works differently in mens minds, fometimes producing 
uneafmefs or pain, fometimes reft: and indolency. Locke. 

2. That which caufes defpair ; that of which there is no hope. 

Strangely vifited people, 

All fwol’n and ulc’rous, pitiful to the eye; 

The mere defpair of furgery, he cures ; 

Hanging a golden ftamp about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth . 

3. [In theology.] Lofs of confidence in the mercy of God. 

Are not all or moft evangelical virtues and graces in danger 

of extremes? As there is, God knows, too often a defe& on 
the one fide, fo there may be an excefs on the other: may 
not hope in God, or godly forrow, be perverted into preemp- 
tion or defpair ? Sprat's Sermons. 


To 


To Despair, v. n. [, defpero , Latin.] To be without hope; 
to defpond. 

Though thou cl reweft a fword at thy friend, yet defpair not ; 
for there may he a turning. EccluJ. xxii. 21. 

We commend the wit of the Chinefe, who defpair of 
making of gold, but are mad upon making of filver. Bacon. 

IN ever defpair of Gods blefiings here, or of his reward 
hcieaftei ; but go on as you have begun. IVake’s Preparation. 

Despa irer. n. J. [from defpair.'] One without hope. 

He cheers the fearful, and commends the bold, 

And makes dejfairers hope for good fuccefs. Dryden. 

Desp airful, cdf [defpair and full.] Hopelefs. Obfolete. 
That fweet but four defpairful care Sidney, b. i. 

Despa I ring ly. adv. [from def pairing.] In a manner be- 
tokening hopelefnefs or defpondency. 

He fpeaks ieverely and dejpairingly of our focietv. Boyle. 
To Db SPA 7 ! CH. v. a. [ depefeher , French. J 

1. -To fend away haftily, 

Do£ior I heodore Coleby, a fober and intelligent man, I 
despatched immediately to Utrecht, to bring me tome of the 
moxa, and learn the exaift method of ukng it, from the man 
that Ibid it. Temple. 

I lie' good Aeneas, whofe paternal care 
Jill us* abfencc could no longer bear, 

•p cj patch' d Achates to the fhips in hafte, 

^ To give a glad relation of the paft. Dryden s Vhg. LEn. 

2. "Fo fend out of the world ; to put to death. 

Edmund, I think, is gone, 

In p i ty o f his mi fery , to defpatch 

His nighted life. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

And the company (hall ftone them with ltones, and defpatch 
them with their (words. Ezek. xxiii. 47. 

Jn combating, but two of you will fall ; 

And we refolve we will d fpatch you all. Dryden. 

Defpatch me quickly, I may death forgive ; 

I {hall grow tender eife, and with to live. Dryd. hid. Ernp. 

3. To perform a bufmefs quickly; as, I defpatched my affairs, 
and ran hither. 

Therefore commanded he h:$ chariot man to drive without 
ceafmg, and to defpatch the journ y, the judgment of God 
now following him. 2 Mac. ix. 4. 

No fooner is one action defpatched, which, by fuch a deter- 
mination as the will, we are let upon, but another uneafinefs 
is ready to fet us on work. Locke. 

4. To conclude an affair with another. 

What, are the brothers parted ? 

— They have defpatched with Pompey ; he is gone. Shakefp. 

DespaTch. n. f [from the verb.] 

1. Hafty execution ; fpeedy performance. 

Aftedted defpatch is one of the moft dangerous things to 
bufmefs that can be. Bacon. 

You’d fee, could you her inward motions watch. 
Feigning delay, five wifhes for defpatch ; 

Then to a woman’s meaning would you look, 

Then read her backward. Granville. 

The defpatch of a good office is very often as beneficial to 
the folicitor as the good office itfelf. Addiyons Spectator. 

2. Conduct; management. Obfolete. 

You fhall put 

This night’s great bufmefs into my defpatch , 

Which fhall, to all our nights and days to come. 

Give folely fovereign fway and mafterdom. Shakef Macbeth. 

3. Exp refs ; hafty meflenger or meflage ; as, defpatched were 
fent away. 

Desp a'tchful. adj [from defpatch.] Bent on hafte ; intent 
on fpeedy execution of bufinefs. 

So faying, with dif patchful looks, in hafte 
She turns, on hofpitable thoughts intent. Milt. Parad. Lojl. 

* Let one difpatchful bid fome fwain to lead 
A well fed bullock from the graffy mead. Pope 5 Cdyjfcy,b. iii. 
DEEPER A T E. adj. [ defperatus , Latin.] 

1. Without hope. 

Since his exile fhc hath defpis’d me moft ; 

Forfworn my company, and rail’d at me, 

That I am defperate of obtaining her. Shakefpeare. 

2. Without care of fafety ; rafh ; precipitant ; fearlefs of danger. 

Can you think, my lords, 

That any Englifhman dare give me counfel. 

Or be a known friend ’gainft his highnefs’ pleafure. 

Though he be grown fo defperate to be honeft. 

And live a fubjeeft. Shakefpeare s Henry VIII. 

Pic who goes on without any care or thought of reforming, 
fuch an one we vulgarly call a defperate perfon, and that fure 
is a moft damning fin. Hammond s Pracl. Catech. 

3. Irretrievable; unfurmpuntable; irrecoverable. 

Thefe debts may be well called defperate ones ; for a mad 
man owes them. Shakefpeare s Timon. 

In a part of Afia the fick, when their cafe comes to be 

'thought de! ter ate, are carried out and laid on the earth, before 

. the\ are dead, and left there Locke. 

I am a man of defperate fortunes, that is, a man whole 


friends ard dead ; for I never aimed at any other fortune 4,-* 
in friends * r> man 

4. Mad ; hot-brained ; furious *° Su 'f- 

Were it not the part of a defperate phyfician to wiflj 
friend dead, rather than to apply the beft endeavours of 
fbill for his recovery ? Spenfer’s State cf 

5. It is fometimes ufed in a fenfe nearly ludicrous, and 0 ] 
marks any bad quality predominating in a high degree. ° R ^ 

Concluding all mere deffrate fots and fools. 

That durft depart from Ariftotle’s rules. Botes FT r • 

Di'WKRATEtt. adv. [from defierate.} ‘ JJ ' CnCn ‘- 

1 . Furioufly ; madly ; without attention to fafety or darner 

Your eldeft daughters have foredone themfelves 
And deffrately are dead. Shakef King Lear 

1 here might be fomewhat in it, that he would not have 
done, or defired undone, when he broke forth as defperatel 
as before he had done uncivilly.. Brown’s Vulgar Errours M 

2. In a great degree ; violently: this fenfe is ludicrous. 

She fell defperately in love with him, and took a voyao-e j nt0 
Sicily in purfuit of him, he having withdrawn thither on pur- 
pofe to avoid her. Addif ns Spectator, N°. 22?' 

Deeper ateness. n.f [from defperate] Madnefs ; f ury \ 
precipitance. ; * 

The going on not only in terrours and amazement of con- 
fcience, but alfo boldly, hopingiy, confidently, in wilful habits 
of fin, is called a dcj< eratenefs alfo ; and the more bold thus 
the more defperate. Hammond's Pratt. Catech. 

DesperaYion. n f. [from defperate.] Hopelefnefs; defpair * 
defpondency. 

Defperation 

Is all the policy, ftrength, and defence, 

That Rome can make againft them. Shakef. Coriolanus.- 
As long as we are guilty, of any paft fin, and have no pro- 
mife of remiffion, whatever our future care be, this defpera- 
tion of fuccefs chills all our induftry, and we fin on, becaufe 
we have finned. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

DESPICABLE, adj. [ defpicabilis , Latin.] Contemptible; -vile; 
mean ; fordid ; worthlefs. It is applied equally to perfons or 
things. 

Our cafe were miferable, if that wherewith we moft endea- 
vour to pleafe God, were in his fight fo vile and defpicable as 
mens difdamful fpeech would make it. Hooker , b. v. f 25. 

Their heads as low 

Bow’d down in battle, funk before the fpears ' 

Of defpicable foes. Milton’s Paradife Lofl , b. i. 437. 

All th’ earth he gave thee to poflefs and rule, 

No defpicable gift ! Milton’s Paradife Lofl , b. xi. /. 34c. 
All the quiet that could be expe&ed from fuch a reign, inuft 
be the refult of abfolute power on the one hand, and a defpi- 
cable flavery on the other. Addifon. 

When men of rank and figure pafs away their lives in cri- 
minal purfuits and pradlices, they render themfelves more vile 
and defpicable than any innocent man can be, whatever low 
ftation his fortune and birth have placed him in. Addifon. 

DespPc ableness. n.J'. [from defpicable.] Meannefs; vile- 
nefs ; worthlefnefs. 

We confider the great difproportion between the infinity of 
the reward and the defpicablenefs of our fervice. Decay cf Piety. 

De'spicaely. a'iV. [from defpicable.] Meanly; fordidly; 
vilely. 

Plere wanton Naples crowns the happy fhore. 

Nor vainly rich, nor defpicably poor; 

The town in foft folcmnities delights, 

And gentle poets to her arms invites. Addifon on Italy. 

Despicable, adj. [from defpife] Contemptible; defpicable; 
regarded with contempt. A word fcarcely ufed but in low 
converfation. 

I am extremely obliged to you for taking notice of a poor 
old diftreffed courtier, commonly the moft defpifable thing in 
the world. Arbuthnot to Pope » 

To DESPISE, v. a. [defifer, old French, Skinner ; dejpicio, 
Latin.] 

1. To fcorn; to contemn; to (light; to difrefpedh 

For, lo, I will make thee fmall among the Heathen, and 
dejpifed among men. Jcr. xlix. 15. 

My fons their old unhappy fire defpife , 

Spoil’d of his kingdom, and depriv’d of eyes. Pope's Statius : 

2. In Shakefpeare it leems once to fignify abhor , as from the 
Italian defpettare. 

Let not your ears defpife my tongue for ever, 

Which (hall poflefs them with the heavieft found 

That ever yet they heard. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth . 

Despite R. n.f. [from defpife.] Contemner; (corner. 

Art thou thus bolden’d, man, by thy diftrefs l 
Or elfe a rude defpifer of good manners, 

That in civility thou feem’ft fo empty ? Shak. As you like it. 
Wifdom is commonly, at long running, juftified even 0 
her de/pifers. ' Government of the Tongue, f 7 * 

Thus the atheifts, libertines, and dejpifers of religion, ufuai y 
pafs under the name of free-thinkers. Swift- 

DespiVe. 


DESPI'YE. n f. [fpiji, Dutch ; Mpit, French. ] 

i. Malice; anger; malignity; malicioufnefs ; fpleen ; hatred. 

Thou wretch! defpite o’erwhelm thee! Shak. Coriolanus. 
With men thefe confideratioris are ufually the caufes of 
defpite , difdain, or averfion from others ; but with God they 
pafs for reafons of our greater tendernefs towards others. Sprat* 

1. Defiance. 

The life, thou gav’ft me firft, was loft and done; 

’Till with thy warlike fword, defpite of fate, 

To my determin’d time thou gav’ft new date. Shak. H. VL 
My life thou (halt command, but not my.fliafne ; 

The one my duty owes ; but my fair name, 

Defpite of death, that lives upon my grave, 

To dark difhonour’s ufe thou (halt not have. Shak. Rich. II. 
Know I will ferve the fair in thy defpite. Dryd. Fab. 

I have not quitted yet a vieftor’s right ; 

I’ll make you happy in your own dejpite. Dryd. Aurengzebe. 

Say, would the tender creature, in defpite 
Of heat by day, and chilling dews by night. 

Its life maintain ? Blackmore’s Creation. 

Thou, with rebel infolence, did’ft dare 
To own and to protedt that hoary ruffian ; 

And in defpite , ev’n of thy father’s juftice. 

To ftir the factious rabble up to arms. Row’s Amb. S. Moth. 

3. Aft of malice; act of oppofition. 

His puniftiment, eternal mifery, 

It would be all his folace and revenge. 

As a dfpite done againft the moft High, 

Thee once to gain companion of his woe. Milt. Par. Lofl. 
To Despi'te. v. a. [from the noun.] To vex; to affront; 
to give uneafinefs to. 

Saturn, with his wife Rhea, fled by night, fetting the 
town on fire, to defpite Bacchus. Raleigh’s Hiflory. 

Despiteful, adj. [defpite and fu’l.] Malicious; full of fpleen ; 
full of hate ; malignant ; mifehievous : ufed both of perfons 
and things. 

His taken labours bid him me forgive ; 

I, his defpiteful Juno, fent him forth 

From courtly friends with camping foes to live, 

Where death and danger dog the heels of worth. Shakef. 
Preferve us from the hands of our dejpiteful and deadly 
enemies. 

Mean while the heinous and defpiteful aft 
Of Satan, done in Paradife, was known 
In heav’n. Milton s Paradife Lojl, b. x. 

Despi'tefully. adv. [from dejpiteful.] Malicioufly ; 
lignantly. 

It requires us to pray for them that defpitefully ufe us and 
perfecute us. Matthew v. 44. 

DespFtefulness. n.f. [from defpiteful.] Malice; hate; 
malignity. 

Let us examine him with defpitcfulnefs and torture, that we 
know his meeknefs, and prove his patience. Wifd. ii. 19. 
Despi'teous. adj. [from defpite.] Malicious; furious. A 
word now out of ufe. 

The knight of the red-crofs, when him he fpy’d 
Spurring fo hot with rage defpitcous , 

’Gan fairly couch hisfpear. Fairy Diieen, b. i. c. 2. 

To DESPOIL, v. a . [ defpolio , Latin.] 

X. To rob ; to deprive. With of. 

Defpoil’d of warlike arms, and knowen (hield. Spenfer. 
You are nobly born, 

Defpoiled of your honour in your life. Shakef. Henry VI. 

He waits with hellifh rancour imminent, 

To intercept thy way, or fend thee back 
Defpoil’d of innocence, of faith, of blifs. 


King Charles. 


1 . 


ma- 


Culty; and conclude that making any progrefs in knciy^ieffgc^ 
farther than ferves their ordinary bufinefs, is above their eapa- 

cities. . ...... ***** 

2 * [In theology.] To lofe hope of the divine mercy. 

He confiders what is the natural tendency of fuch a virtue,- 
or fuch a vice : he is well apprized that the reprefentation of 
fome of thefe things may convince the underftanding, fome 
may terrify the confcience, fome may allure the (lothlul^ and 
fome encourage the defponding mind. IVatts’s Improvement . 

Despondency. n.J. [from defpondent*] Defpair; hopelefnefs 5 
defperation. 

DespoNdent. adj. [dejpo?idens, Latin.] Defpairing; hopelefs; 
without hope 

Congregated thrufhes, linnets, fit 
On the dead tree, a dull defpondent flock. Thomforl s Autumn. 
-It is well known, both from ancient and modern expe- 
rience, that the very boldeft atheifts, out of their debauches 
and company, when they chance to be furprifed with fohtude 
or ficknefs, are the molt fufpicious, timorous, and defpondent 
wretches in the world. Bentley’s hermons. 

To DESPO'NSATE. v. a [ defponfo , Latin.] To betroth; to 
affiance; to unite by reciprocal promifes of marriage. 

Desponsa txon. n.f [from defponjate.] The betrothing 
perfons to each other. 

DE'SPOT. n.f. [oiCTrow ] An abfolute prince; one that go- 
verns with unlimited authority. This word is not in ufe, ex- 
cept as applied to fome Dacian prince; as, the defpot of 
1 Servia. 

DespoYical. \adj* [from defpot.] Abfolute in power; unli- 

Despo'tiCk. ) mited in authority ; arbitrary ; unaccountable. 

God’s univerfal law 
Gave to the man defpotick power 
Over liis female in due awe. 

Nor from that right to part an hour. 

Smile (he or lowre. Milton s Agonifles* 

In all its directions of the inferior faculties, reafon con- 
veyed its fuggeftions with clearnefs, and enjoined them with 
power: it had the paffions in perfeCt fubjeCti on; though its 
command over them was but perfuafive and political, yet it 
had the force of coaCtive and defpotical. South’s Sermons. 

We may fee in a neighbouring government the ill con- 
fequences of having a defpotick prince, in a date that is moft: 
of it compofed of rocks and mountains ; for notwithftandrng 
there is vaft extent of lands, and many of them better than 
thofe of the Swifs and Grifons, the common people among 
the latter are in a much better (ituation. . Add-on on Italy * 
Patriots were forced to give way to the madnefs of the 
people, who, ftirred up with the harangues of their orators, 
were now wholly bent upon iingle and defpotick flavery. Swift . 
DasPoYic alness n.f. [from, defpotical.] . bfolute authority. 
Despotism, n. f. [dej-potfri , French, from defpot.] Abfolute 
power. 

To DESPUMATE. v. n. [defpumo, Latin.] To throw off 
parts in foam ; to froth ; to work. 

Despuma tion. n.f. [from def umate.] t The adi of throwing 
oft excrementitious parts in feum or foam* 

DesquamaTion. n f [from fquarna * Latin.] The a<R of 
fealing foul bones. 

Desse'rt. n.J. [deJJerte, French.] The laft courfe at an en- 1 
tertainment ; the fruit or fweetmeats fet on the table after the 
meat. 

To give thee all thy due, thou haft the art 
To make a fupper with a fine dejfert. Dryden 1 s Perfius. 

At your dejfert bright pewter comes too late. 


Dryden. 


Phillips. 


„ When your firft courfe was well ferv’d up in plate. Kim. 

■Jpo,l d of innocence, of faith, of bl.fs. Milt. Par. Lojl. To DE'STINATE. *. a. [do/lino, Latin.] To defifm for any 
he, pale as oeath, dejpoil d of his array, particular end or purpofe. 

Biids are deflinated to fly among the branches of trees and 
bufhes. ]g a y Qn i f Je Creation. 

Destination, n.f. [from dejlinate.] The purpofe for which 
any thing is appointed ; the ultimate defign. 

The paffage^ thiough which fpirits are conveyed to the 
members, being almoft infinite, and each of them drawn 
through fo many meanders, wherein other fpirits are a jour- 
neying, it is wonderful that they ftiould perform their regular 
defhnations without lofing their way. Glanv. Scepf 

There is a great variety of apprehenfions and fancies of * 
men, in the dejlination and application of things to fcveral 
ends and ufes. Hale’ o Orign of Mankind. 

To De stine. V. a. [ deflino , Latin.] 

1. To doom ; to appoint unalterably to any date or condition. 

Wherefore ceafe we then ? 


Into the queen’s apartment takes his way 
Ev’n now thy aid, 

Eugene, with regiments unequal preft, 

Awaits: this day of all his honours gain’d 
Dejpoils him, if thy fuccour opportune 
Defends not the fad hour. 

Despolia'tion. n.f. [from defpolio, Latin.] The aR of de- 
fpoiling or dripping. 

To DESPO'ND. v.a. [ defpondeo , Latin.] 
l. To defpair ; to lofe hope; to become hopelefs or defperate. 

ty j • 1 • i,- K 


It is every man’s duty to labour in his callino;, and 


not to 


defpond for any mifearriages or difappointments that were not 
in his own power to prevent. L’EJlrange , Fab. 1 1 o. 

There is no furer remedy for fuperftitious and defpond- 
ing weaknefs, than firft to govern ourfelves by the beft im- 
provement of that reafon which providence has given us for 
a guide; and then, when we have done our own -parts, to 
commit all chearfully, for the reft, to the good pleafure of 
heaven with truft and refignation. Z’ Ef l range. 

Befides, to change their pafture ’tis in vain, 

Or truft to phyfick : phyfick is their bane : 

The learned leaches in defpair depart, 

And (hake their heads, defponding of their art. Dryd. Virgil. 
V QL j herS de P re k ^ leir own minds, defpond at the firft diffi- 


Say they who counfel war : we are decreed, 

Referv d, and dejlid d to eternal woe : 

Whatever doing, what can we fuffer more? Milt Pa Loft 
All altars flame ; before each altar lies, J 

Drench’d m his gore, the defin'd facrifice. Dryden’s Mneit. 
2. 1 o appoint to any ufe or purpofe. 

v P fl>r*° thm blood into the immediately fubordinate 
veffels. Which are defined to carry humours fecreted from the 

, o Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
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3. io devote ; to doom to punifhment or mifery. 

May heav’n around this defin'd head 
The choiceft of its curies filed. Prior 

4. To fix unalterably. 

The infernal judge’s dreadful pow’r. 

From the dark urn fhall throw thy defin'd hour. Prior. 

De'stiny. n. f [defince, French.] 

1. I he power that fpins the life, and determines the fate of 
living; beings. 

7 hou art neither like thy fire or dam; 

But like a foul mif-fhapen fligmatick, 

Mark’d by, the clef ini es to be avoided. Shake/. Henry VI. 

2 . Fate ; invincible necefhtv. 

He faid, dear daughter, rightly may I rue 
The fall of famous children born of me ; 

But who can turn the dream of dejiiny , 

Or break the chain of ftrong necefiity, 

Which fad is ty’d to Jove’s eternal feat r Fairy ghteen, h. i. 

How can hearts, not free, be try’d whether they ferve 
Willing or no, who will but what they mud 
By defliny , and can no other chufe ? Miltons Paradife Loft. 

Had thy great dejiiny but given thee fkill 
To know, as well as pow’r to a# her will. Denham. 

Chance, or forceful dejiiny , 

Which forms in caufcs firft whate’er fhall be. Dry den s Fab. 

3. Doom ; condition in future time. 

At the pit of Acheron 
Meet me i’ th’ morning: thither he 

Will Gome to know his dejiiny. Sbakefpeare' s Macbeth . 

DESTITUTE, adj. [defitutus^ Latin.] 

1 . Forfakcn ; abandoned. 

To forlake the true God of heaven, is to fall into all fuch 
evils upon the face of the earth, as men, either defiitute of 
grace divine, may commit, or unprote#ed from above, may 

• endure. Hooker , b. v. f. 1. 

He will regard the prayer of the dejiitute , and not defpife 
their prayer. Pfal. cii. 1 7. 

2. In want of. 

Living turfs upon his body lay; 

This done, fecurely take the dedin’d way 
To find the regions dejiitute of day. Dryden's /. En . b. vi. 

Nothing can be a greater indance of the love that mankind 
has for liberty, than fuch a favage mountain covered with 
people, and the Campania of Rome, which lies in the fame 
country, dejiitute of inhabitants. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Destitution, n.f. [from dejiitute .] Want; the date in 
which fomething is wanted. 

That dejiitution in food and cloathing is fuch an impedi- 
ment, as, ’till it be removed, fuffereth not the rnind of man to 
admit any other care. Hooker , b. i. f 10. 

They which want furtherance unto knowledge, are not left 
in fo great dejiitution , that judly any man fhould think the or- 
dinary means of eternal life taken from them. Hooker , b. v. 

The order of paying the debts of contra# or reditution is 
fet down by the civil* laws of a kingdom: in dejiitution or want 
of fuch rules, we are to obferve the necefiity of the creditor, 
the time of the delay, and the fpecial obligations of friend- 
fhip. Taylor s Rule 0/ living holy. 

To DESTRO'Y. v.a. [defruo, Latin ; dejlruirc^ French. J 

1. To overturn a city; to raze a building; to ruin. 

The lord will dejiroy this city. Gen , xix. 14. 

2. To lay wade ; to make defolate. 

Solyman fent a great part of his army out of the main 
unto the ifland, which burnt and dejiroyed the country vil- 
lages. Knoll e s' s Hijlory of the Turks. 

3. To kill. 

A people, great and many, and tall as the Anakims ; but 
the Lord dejiroyed them' before them, and they fucceeded them, 
and dwelt in their dead. Deutr. ii. 21. 

’Tis fafer to be that which we dejiroy , 

Than by deftru#ion dwell in doubtful joy. Shake/. Macbeth. 
The wife providence hath placed a certain antipathy be- 
tween fome anim'als and many infedts, whereby they delight 
in their deftru#ion, though they ufe them not as food; as 
the peacock dejiroys fnakes and adders ; the weafel, mice and 
rats ; fpiders, dies ; and fome forts of dies dejiroy fpiders. Hale. 

4-. To put an end to ; to bring to nought. 

Do we not fee that fiothful, intemperate and inconti- 
nent perfons dejiroy their bodies with dileafes, their reputa- 
tions with difgrace, and their faculties with want ? Bentley. 

There will be as many fovereigns as fathers : the mother 
too hath her title, which dejiroys the fovereignty of one fu- 
preme monarch. Locke. 

DestroTer. n.f [from defray.] The perfon that dedroys 
or lays wade ; a murderer. 

In all the trandations it is faid, that Adur both founded it 
and ruined it : it may be underdood, that Afiiir the founder 
was the Ton of Shem, and Adur the dejiroyer was an Adyrian. 

Raleigh's Hijiory 0/ the World. 

For glory done 

Of triumph, to be dyl’d great conquerors, 

Patrons of mankind, gods, and fons of gods I 
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DeJiroycrs rightlier call’d, and fiayers of men. Milt. P.Lofi 
Yet, guiltlefs too, this bright dejiroyer lives ; ‘ J ' 

At random wounds, nor knows the wound {he (fives p.* 

DESTRUCTIBLE, adj. [from de/ruo , Latin.] ° Liab’e^tn 
deftru#ion. J ' e t0 

Destructible it y. n. f [from defruRible.} Liablencfs ta 
deftru#ion. 1 ® 

De struction. n.f. [defruRio^ Latin.] 

1. The a# oi dedroying ; wade. 

2. Murder ; madacre. 

’ Fis fafer to be that which we dedroy, 

7 han by defruRion dwell in doubtful joy. Shake/. Macletb 
If that your moody difeontented fouls 

Do through the clouds behold this prefent hour. 

Even for revenge mock my defruRion. Shake]'. Richard III 
When that which we immortal thought. 

We faw fo near defruRion brought, 

We felt what you did then endure, 

And tremble yet, as not fecure. Wal'er 

The date of being dedroyed; ruin. 

The caufe of dedrudfion ; a dedroyer ; a deponulator : as a 
confuming plague. 

The defruRion that wadeth at noon-day. pf xc j t 5 

5. [In theology.] Eternal death. 

Broad is the way that lcadeth X.o defruRion. Matth. vii. 17, 

Destructive, adj. [djiruRivu.y low Latin.] 

1 . 7 hat which dedroys ; wadeful ; caufing ruin and devalua- 
tion ; that which brings to deflru#ion. 

In ports and roads remote, 

De/iruRive fires among whole fleets we fend. Dryden. 

One may think, by the name duration, that the continua- 
tion of exidence, with a kind of relidance to an yidejirnRive 
force, is the continuation of folidity. Locke. 

2 . With of. 

He will put an end to fo abfurd a pradfice, which makes 
our mod refined diverfions deJiruRive of all politenefs. Addif. 

Both are defects equally deJiruRive 0/ true religion. Rogers. 

3. With to. 

In a firm building, even the cavities ought not to be filled 
with rubbifh which is of a peridiable kind, deJiruRive to the 
drength. Dryden's /En. Dedicat. 

Excefs of cold, as well as heat, pains us ; becaufe it is 
equally deJiruRive to that temper which is necefiary to the 
prefervation of life. Locke. 

Destructively.' adu. [from deJiruRive J Ruinoufly; mif- 
chievoufly ; with power to dedroy. 

What remains to him that ponders this cpidemick folly, 
but to breathe outMofes’s wifli? O that men were not lode- 
JiruRively foolifh. Decay 0/ Piety . 

Destructive ness, n.f [from deJiruRive. ] The quality of 
• dedroying or ruining. 

The vice of profefiTors exceeds the defruRivenefs of the 
mod hodile aflaults, as intedine treachery is more ruinous 
than foreign violence. Decay 0/ Piety. 

Destru'ctor. n. f. [from dejiroy . ] Dedroyer; conf'umer. 

Helmont wittily calls the fire the deJiruRor and the artifi- 
cial death of things. Boyle. 

DesudaTion. n.f. [ defudatio , Latin.] A profufe and inor- 
dinate fvveating, from what caufe foever. 

Desu'etude. n.f [ defuetudo , Latin.] Ceflation to be ac- 
cudomed; difcontinuance of pra#ice or habit. 

By the irruption of numerous armies of barbarous people, 
thofe countries were quickly fallen off", with barbarifm and de- 
Juetude , from their former civility and knowledge Hale. 

We fee in all things how dc/uetude docs contra# and nar- 
row our faculties, fo that we can apprehend only thofe things 
wherein we are converfant. Government of the Longue. 

Desu'ltory. 1 adj. \_defultorius, Lat.] Roving from thing 

Desulto'rious. 3 to' thing; unlettled; immethodical ; un- 
condant. 

’Tis not for a dc/ultory thought to attone for a lewd courfe 
of life, nor for any thing but the fuperinducing of a virtuous 
habit upon a vitious one, to qualify an effe#ual converfion. 

L'EJirange. 

Let but the lead trifle crofs his way, and his dejultorious 
fancy prelently takes the feent, leaves the unfinifhed and half- 
mangled notion, and {kips away in purluit of the new 
game. Rot /is. 

Take my de/ultory thoughts in their native order, as they 
rife in my mind, without being reduced to rules, and mar- 
fhalled according to art. Felton on the Ciajfj 

To Desu'me. v. a. [defume , Latin.] To take from any thing, 
to borrow. 

This pebble doth fuppofe, as pre-exident to it, the more 
Ample matter out of which it is defumed , the heat and imiUtixe 
of the fun, and the due preparation of the matter. Hat. 

They have left us relations fuitable to thofe or 
Pliny, whence they defumed their narrations. Lroivn * / u-. srt. 

Laws, if convenient and ufeful, are never the w0 ^ e ’ 
though they be defumed and taken from the Jaws o ot e 
countries. ' Hale's Law °f 
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To DETA'CH. v. a. [ detacher , French.] 

1. To feparate; to difengage; to part from fomething. 

The heat takes along with it a fort of vegetative and ter- 
redrial matter, which it detaches from the uppermod dratum 

/ Woodward's Natural Hijiory, p. ii i- 
The feveral parts of it are detached one from the other, and 
yet join again one cannot tell how. Pope. 

2. To fend out part of a greater body of men on an expedition. 

If ten men are in war with forty, and the latter detach only 
an equal number to the engagement, what benefit do they 
receive from their luperiority ? Addi on on the State of the War. 

Detachment, n.f. [from detach .] A body of troops fent 
out from the main army. 

The Czar dilpatched indru#ions to fend out detachments of 
his cavalry, to prevent the king of Sweden’s joining his 
army. Tatiery N°. 55. 

Befides materials, which are brute and blind. 

Did not this work require a knowing mind ? 

Who for the tafk fhould fit detachments chufe 

From all the atoms. Rlackmore s Creation. 

To DE 7 'A'IL. v.a. [ deiailler , French.] 7 'o relate particu- 
larly ; to particularife ; to difplay minutely and didin#ly. 

They will perceive the ground of the midakes of thefe 
philofophers, and be able to anfwcr their arguments, with- 
out rny being obliged to detail them. Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 

Detail, n.f [detail. Fie nch.] A minute and particular ac- 
count 

I chufe, rather than trouble the reader with a detail here, to 
defer them to their proper place. Woodward's Natural Hijiory. 

I was unable to treat this part of my lubje# more in detail 
without becoming dry and tedious. Pope. 

To DETAIN, v. a. [ detineo , Latin.] 

1. To keep that which belongs to another. 

Detain not the wages of the hireling; for every degree of 
detention of it, beyond the time, is injudice and uncha- 
ritablenefs. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

2. To withold ; to keep back. 

7 'hefe doings ding him 

So venomoufly, that burning fhame detains him 
From his Cordelia. Sbakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Fie has deferibed the paffion of Calypfo, and the indecent 
advances die made to detain him from his country. Broom. 

3. 7 Y redrain from departure. 

Let us detain thee until we fhall have made ready a kid. 

Judg. xiii. 15. 

Had Orpheus fung it in the nether. fphere. 

So much the hymn had pleas’d the tyrant’s ear. 

The wife had been detain'd to keep her hufband there. Dry. 

4. To hold in cudody. 

Deta'inder. n.J. [ from detain .] The name of a writ for 
holding one in cudody. 

Detainer. n.J. [from detain .] He that holds back anyone’s 
right ; he that detains any thing. 

By proportion to thefe rules, we may judge of the obliga- 
tion that lies upon all forts of injurious perfons ; the facrile- 
gious, the detainers of tithes, and cheaters of mens inheri- 
tances. Taylor s Rule of living holy. 

To DETETT. v. a. [ deteRus , Latin.] 7 "o difeover; to find 
out any crime or artifice. 

There’s no true lover in the fored, elfe fighing every minute 
and groaning every hour, would deteR the lazy foot of time 
as well as a clock. Sbakefpeare s As you like it. 

Though fhould I hold my peace, yet thou 
Would’d eaflly deteR what I conceal. Milton s Paradife Lo/l. 

Dete'cter. n.f [from deteR . A difeoverer; one that finds 
out what another defires to hide. 

Oh heavens ! that this treafon were not ; or not I the 
deteR er . Sbakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Hypocrify has a fecret hatred of its deteRery that which 
will bring it to a ted which it cannot pafs. Decay of Piety. 

Detection, n.f [from deteR.} 

1. Difcovery of guilt or fraud, or any other fault. 

Should I come to her with any deteRion in my hand, I could 
drive her then from the ward of her purity. Sbakefpeare. 

That is a fign of the true evangelical zeal, and note for the 
deteRion of its contrary : it fhould abound more in the mild 
and good-natured affe#ion, than in the vehement and wrath- 
ful pafliorts. Sprat's Sermons. 

DeteRion of the incoherence of loofe difeourfes was wholly 
owing to the fyllogidical form. Locke. 

2, Difcovery of any thing hidden. 

Not only the fea, but rivers and rains alfo, are indrumental 
to the deteRion of amber, and other fofiils, by wadiing away 
the earth and dirt that before covered and concealed them. 

^ Woodward's Natural Hi/iory. 

Detention, n.f. [from detain.] 

1. 7 he a# of keeping what belongs to another. 

How goes the world, that 1 am thus encountred 
With clam’rous claims of debt, of broken bonds. 

And the detention of long fince due debts, 

Againft my honour? ^ Shakefpran’i Timer. 

2. Uonhnement; reftraint* 
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Thisworketh by detention of the fptrits, and confKpation of 
the tangible parts. Bacon's Natural Hijiory N J . juj. 

To DETER, v.a. [deterreo, Latin.] To difeourage from any 
thing; to fright from anything. 

I never yet the tragick drain allay’d, : ^ • 

Deterr'd by thy inimitable maid. 7 / a her. 

Many and potent enemies tempt and deter us from our duty, 
yet our cafe is not hard, fo long as we have a greater iirengtli 
oil our fide. Tiliotjon , Setu. - 

Beauty or unbecomingnefs are of more force to draw or 
deter imitation, than any difeourfes which can be made to 

them. ^ 0L e * 

The ladies may not be deterred from correfponding with me 
by this method. Addijon s Guardian , l N°. 114. 

My own face deters me from my glafs ; 

And Kneller only fhews what Celia was. Prior - 

Determent, n.f. [from deter.] Caufe of difeouragement ; 
that by which one is deterred. • / 

This will not be thought a difeouragement unto fpirit?, 
which endeavour to advantage nature by art; nor will tue ill 
fuccefs of fome be made a fufficient determent unto others. 

Brown s Vulgar Lrr ours , b. \i. c. 8. 
Thefe are not all the determents that oppofed my obeying 
you - . . ■ f o. e. 

To DETE'RGE. V.a. [ detergo , Latin ] To cleanfe a fore; 
to purge any part from feculence or obftru#ions. 

Confider the part and habit of body, and add or diminifh 
your fimples as you defign to deterge or incarn. W fetnan. 

Sea fait preferves bodie , through which it pafieth, fn m 
corruption, and it deter geth the veflels, and kee i s the fluids 
from putrefa#ion. Arbuthnot on A imeuts . 

Detergent, adj. [from deterge ] That which cleanfes 

The food ought to be nourifhing and detergent. Arb thnot. 

Deterioration, n.f [from deter ior Latin.] '1 he a# of 
making any thing worfe ; the ftate of growing worfe. 

Dete'rminable. adj. [from determine ] 7 'hat which may be 
certainly decided. 

Whether all plants have feeds were more eafily determinable , 
if we could conclude concerning harts-tongue, feme and 
fome others. Brown* Vulgar Err urs, b. ii. c.-y. 

About this matter, which feems fo eafily determinable by 
fenfe, accurate and lober men widely difagree. • Foyle. 

To DETE'RMINA 7 'E. v.a. [determiner^ French.] ToLmii; 1 
to fix; to determine; to terminate. 

Tie fly- flow hours fhall not d.t/rminate 
Thedatelefs limit of thy dear exile. 'Shake/ Richard II, 

Determinate, adj. [ detenninatus , Latin.] 

1. Limited ; determined. 

Demonftrations in numbers, if th y are not more evident 
and exa# than in extenfion, yet they are more ge. er al in their 
ufe, and determinate in their application. Lo.kc. 

7 'o make all the planets move about the fun in circular 
orbs, there muft be given to each, by a determinate impulie, 
thofe prefent particular degrees of velocity which they now 
have, in proportion to their diftances from the fun, and to the 
quantity of the folar matter. J 3 entity's Sermons. 

2. Eftablifhed ; fettled by rule ; pofitive. 

Scriptures are read before the time of divine fervice and, 
without either choice or flint, appointed by any determinate 

or ^ er * Hooker i b. v. f 19. 

3. Deceive ; conclufive. 

I’ th’ progrefs of this bufinefs, 

E’re a determinate refolution, he, 

I mean the bifliop, did require a refpite. Shak. Henry VII I. 

4. Fixed; refolute. 

Like men dilufed in a long peace, more determinate to do^ 
than skilful how to do. Sid vv 

5. Refolved. . * 

My determinate voyage is mere extravagancy. Sbakefpeare. 

Dete'rminately. a civ. [ fro m determinate. ] 

1. Refolutely ; with fixed refolve. 

The queen obeyed the king’s commandment, full of raging 
agonies, and determinatcly bent, that file would feek all loving 
means to win Zelmane. Sidney. 

Think thus W'itn yourfelves, that you have not the making 
of things true or falfe; but that the truth and exigence of 
things is already fixed and fettled, and that the principles of 
religion are already either determinatcly true or falfe, before you 
think of them. Tiliotjon, Sorm. i . 

Determination, n.f. [from determinate.} 

1. Abfolute dire#ion to a certain end. 

VVhen we voluntarily wafle much of our lives, that re- 
m'flhefs can by no means confift with a conftant determination 
or will or delire to the greateft apparent g;ood. Loc? e 

2. The reful t of deliberation; conclufion formed ; refolution 
taicen . 

. have acquainted me with their determination , which 

is indeed to go home, and to trouble you with no more fuit. 

T, „ , , . Sbakefpeare’ s Merchant of Venice. 

The proper afls of the intelleft are intelleflion, delil era- 
tion, and determ, mt, on or decifion. Halt’s Origin of Mankind. 
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It is much difputed by divines, concerning the power of 
man’s will to good and evil in the ftatc of innocence ; and, 
upon very nice and dangerous precipices, ftand their determi- 
nations on either fide. South’s Sermons. 

Confult thy judgment, affedtions and inclinations, and 
make thy determination upon every particular ; and be always 
as fufpicious of thyfelf as poffible. Calamys Sermons. 

3. Judicial decifion. 

He confined the knowledge of governing to juflice and 
lenity, and to the fpeedy determination of civil and criminal 
caufes. Gulliver’s Travels. 

Determinative, adj. [from determinate.'] 

1. That which u n control ably diredfs to a certain end. 

That individual adfion which is juftly punifhed as finful in 
us, cannot proceed from the fpecial influence and determinative 
power of a juft caufe. Bramh. againjl Hobbs. 

2 . That which makes a limitation. 

If the term added to make up the complex fubjetft does not 
neceflarily or conftantly belong to it, then it is determinative , 
and limits the fubjedf to a particular part of its extenfion ; as, 
every pious man Shall be happy. Watts's Logick. 

DeterminaRor. n. f. [from determinated] One who deter- 
mines. 

Hereunto they have recourfe as unto the oracles of life, 
unto the great determinator of virginity, conceptions, fertility, 
and the infcrutable infirmities of the whole body. Brown. 
To DETERMINE, v. a. [< detenniner , Fr. determine , Latin.] 

1. To fix; to fettle. 

It is concluded he fhall be protedlor. 

-—It is determin’d , not concluded yet ; 

But fo it muft be, if the king mifearry. Shakef. Richard III. 
More particularly to determine the proper feal'on for gram- 
mar, I do not fee how it can be made a ftudy, but as an intro- 
duction to rhetorick. Locke. 

2 . To conclude ; to fix ultimately. 

Probability, in the nature of it, fuppofes that a thing may, 
or may not be fo, for any thing that yet appears, or is cer- 
tainly determined on the other fide. South's Sermons. 

Milton’s fubjedt was ftill greater than either of the former : 
it does not determine the fate of Angle perfons or nations, 
brut of a whole fpecies. Addifon s Spectator, N°. 267. 

Deftrudlion hangs on every word we fpeak. 

On every thought, ’till the concluding ftroke 
Determines all, and doles our defign. Addifon s Cato. 

3. To bound; to confine. 

The knowledge of men hitherto hath been determined by 
the view or fight; fo that whatfoever is invifible, either in re- 
fpedb of the finenefs of the body itfelf, or the fmallnefs of the 
parts, or of the fubtilty of the motion, is little enquired. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N°. 98. 
No fooner have they climbed that hill, which thus deter - 
mines their view at a diftance, but a new profpedl is opened. 

Atterbury s Sermons. 

4. To adjuft; to limit. 

The principium individuationis is exiftence itfelf, which 
determines a being of any fort to a particular time and place, 
incommunicable to two beings of the fame kind. Locke. 

He that has fettled in his mind determined ideas, with names 
afExed to them, will be able to difeern their differences one 
. from another, which is really diftinguifhing. Locke . 

5. To diredf to any certain point. 

6. To influence the choice. 

You have the captives. 

Who were the oppofites of this day’s ftrife: 

We do require them of you, fo to ule them 
As we fhall find their merits and our Safety 
May equally determine. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

A man may fiifpend the adf of his choice from being deter- 
mined for or againft the thing propofed, ’till he has examined 

Locke. 

As foon as the ftudious man’s hunger and thirft makes him 
uneafy, he, whofe will was never determined to any pur Suit of 
good cheer, is, by the uneafinefs of hunger and thirft, pre- 
fently determined to eating and drinking. Locke. 

7. To refolve. 

Jonathan knew that it was determined of his father to flay 
David. 1 Sa. xx. 33. 

To decide. 

Ido not afk whether bodies fo exift, that the motion of 
one cannot be without the motion of another : to determine 
this either way, is to beg the queftion for or againft a 
vacuum. 

9. To put an end to; to deftroy. 

Now where is he, that will not flay fo long 
’Till ficknefs hath determin’d me ? Shakefpeare s Henry IV. 
To Determine, v. n. 
j, To conclude; to form a final conclufion. 

Eve ! now expedt great tidings, which perhaps 
Of us will foon determine , or impofe 
New laws to be obferv’d. Milton's Paradife L-oJl, b. xi. 
It is indifferent to the matter in hand which way the learned 
fhall determine of it. Locke. 
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2. To end ; to come to an end. 

They were apprehended, and after convidlion the danger 
determined by their deaths. Hayward 

All pleafure fpringing from a gratified paflion, as moft 0 f 
the pleafure of fin does, muft needs determine with that 

paflion. South's Scnno m . 

3. Fo come to a decifion. 

She foon fhall know of us. 

How honourably and how kindly we 

Determine for her. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra 

4. To end confequentially. 

Revolutions of ftate, many times, make way for new in- 
ftitutions and forms ; and often determine in either fetting up 
fome tyranny at home, or bringing in fome conqueft from 
abroad. _ Tempi,. 

5. To refolve concerning any thing. 

Now, noble peers, the caufe why we are met 
Is to determine of the coronation. Shakefp. Richard 111 
Deter r aRion. n.f [de and terra, Latin; deterrer, French.] 
Difcovery of any thing by removal of the earth that hides it • 
the act of unburying. 

This concerns the raifing of new mountains, deterrations 
or the devolution of earth down upon the valleys, from the 
hills and higher grounds. Woodward’s Natural Hijlory. 

DeteRsion. n.f. [from detergo, Latin.] The adt of cleanfing 
a fore. 

I endeavoured deterfion ; but the matter could not be dif- 
charged. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

DeteRsive. adj. [from deterge.] Having the power to 
cleanfe. 

DeteRsive. n.f An application that has the power of 
cleanfing wounds. 

We frequently fee fimple ulcers afflidced with fharp humours, 
which corrode them, and render them painful fordid ulcers, 
if not timely relieved b y deterfmes and lenients. Wifeman. 
To DETE'ST. v. a. [ dctrjler , Latin.] To hate; to abhor; 
to abominate. 

Nidi thereto the ever-damned beaft 

O 

Durft not approach ; for he was deadly made, 

And all that life preferved did detejl. Fairy ^ueen, b. i. c. 12. 

Glory grows guilty of dctijled crimes, 

When for fame’s fake, for praife, an outward part, 

We bend to that the working of the heart. Shakefpeare. 

Since Cleopatra died. 

I’ve liv’d in fuch diftionour, that the gods 
Detejl my bafenefs. Shakefpeare' s Ant. and Cleopatra. 

There is that naturally in the heart of man which abhors 
fin as fin, and confequently would make him detejl it both in 
himfelf and others too. South's Sermons. 

Who dares think one thing, and another tell. 

My heart detejl s him as the gates of hell. Pope. 

Detectable, adj. [from detejl.] Hateful; abhorred; abo- 
minable; odious. 

Beguil’d, divorc’d, wrong’d, fpighted, fiain ! 

Moft detejl able death. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

He defired him, and the refidue of the Scottifh nobility, to 
confi !er that both armies confifted of Chriftians, to whom 
nothing is more detejlable than eftuficn of human blood. Hayiu. 
Dete. 'stably, adv. from detejlable.] Hatefully ; abominably ; 
odioufly. 

It ftands here Stigmatized by the apoftle as a temper of 
mind, rendering man. fo detejlably bad, that the great enemy 
of mankind, the devil himfelf, neither can nor denres to make 
them worfe. South s Sermons . 

Detest aRion. n.f [from detejl.] 

1. Hatred; abhorrence; abomination. 

Then only did misfortune make her fee what file had done, 
efpecially finding in us rather detejl ation than pity. Sidney, b. iu 

2 . It isfometimes ufed withyCr ; but of feems more proper. 

The detejlation you can exprefs 
Tor vice in all its glitt’ring drefs. _ Swift. 

Our love of God will infpire us with a detejl aiion for fin, as 
what is of all things moft contrary to his divine nature. Swift. 
DeteCter. n.f [from detejl.] One that hates or abhors. 

To Dethrone, v. a. [ dejlroner \ Fr. de and thronus , Latin. J 
To deveft of regality; to throw down from the throne; to 

deprive of regal dignity. . . n 

DetiRue. n f. [ detinue , French.] A writ that lies again 
him, who, having goods or chattels delivered him to keep, 
refufes to deliver them again. 

DetonaRion. n.f. [detono, Latin.] Somewhat more orci 
than the ordinary crackling of falts in calcination ; as in 
going off of the pulvis or aurum fulminans, or the li e. 
is alfo ufed for that noife which happens upon the m | xture , 
fluids that ferment with violence; as oil of turpentine wi 
oil of vitriol, refembling the explofion of gunpowder • J 

A new coal is not to be caft on the nitre, till tie eiona . 
occafioned by the former be either quite or almo a 
ended ; unlefs it chance that the puffing matter o 0 

coal too foon out of the crucible. on .'° ^ -4, 

To DE'TONIZE. v. a. [from detono , Latin.] To calcine w 

detonation. A chemical term. Nineteen 
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Nineteen parts in twenty of detonizccl nitre is deftroyed in 
eighteen days. Arbuthnoton Air. 

To DetoRt. v. a. [ detortus , of detorqueo, Latin.] lowieit 
from the original import, meaning, or defign. # 

They have aflumed what amounts to an infallibility in the 
private fpirit, and have detorted texts of feripture to the (edi- 
tion, difturbance, and deftrudion of the civil government. . 

Dry den's Preface to Rel. Laici. 

To DETRA'CT. v. a. [ detraCtum , Latin; detraCter , French.] 
To derogate; to take away by envy and calumny, or othci- 
wife, any thing from the reputation of another. 

Thofe were affiftants in private, but not trufted to manage 
the affairs in publick ; for that would detract fiom the honour 
of the principal ambaffador. Bacon s Advice to Villiers. 

No envy can detract from this : it will fbine in hiftory, 
and, like fwans, grow whiter the longer it endures. Dryden. 
Df.traRter. n.f [from detract.] One that takes away 
another’s reputation ; one that impairs the honour of another 
injur ioufly. 

I am right glad to be thus fatisfied by you, in that I have 
often heard it queftioned, and yet was never able till now to 
choke the mouth of fuch detraders with the certain know- 
ledge of their flanderous untruths. Spenfer on Ireland. 

\Vhether we are fo intirely fure of their loyalty upon the 
prefent foot of government as you may imagine, their de- 
tr afters make a queftion. Swift. 

Away the fair detract ers went, 

And gave by turns their cenfures vent. Szuift. 

Detraction, n.f [detradio, Latin; detraction , French.] 

Detraction, in the native importance of the word, fignifies 
the withdrawing or taking off from a thing; and, as it is ap- 
plied to the reputation, it denotes the impairing or leffening a 
man in point of fame, rendering him lefs valued and efteemed 
by others, which is the final aim of detraction, though pur- 
fued by various means. Aylijfe. 

Even now 

I put myfelf to thy dire&ion, and 
Unfpeak mine own detraction ; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myfelf. 

For ftrangers to my nature. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth . 

Fame, that her high birth to raife. 

Seem’d erft fo lavifti and profufe. 

We may juftly now accufe 

Of detraction from her praife. Milton-. 

If detraction could invite us, diferetion furely would con- 
tain us from any derogatory intention. Brown. 

To put a flop to the infults and detractions of vain men; 
I refolved to enter a little farther into the examination. 

JVooilward' s Natural Hijlory. 
To confider an author farther, as the fubjedl of obloquy 
and detraction , we may obferve with what pleafure a work is 
received by the invidious part of mankind, in which a writer 
falls fhort of himfelf. Addifon' s Freeholder , N°. 40. 

DetraRtory. adj. [from detract.] Defamatory by denial of 
defert ; derogatory. Sometimes with to, properly from. 

This is not only derogatory unto the wifdom of God, who 
hath propofed the world unto our knowledge, and thereby the 
notion ol himSelf, but alfo detractory unto the intelledf and 
fenfe of man, exprefledly difpofed for that inquifition. Brozun. 

In mentioning the joys of heaven, I ufe the expreffions I 
find lefs detractory from a theme above our praifes. Boyle. 

The detractory lye takes from a great man the reputation 
that juftly belongs to him. Arbuthnot's Hijlory of J. Bull. 
DetraRtress. n.f. [from detract. ] A cenforious woman. 

If any fhall detradf from a lady’s character, unlefs fhe be 
abfent, the faid detraCircfs fhall be forthwith ordered to the 
loweft place of the room. Addifon' s Freeholder , N°. 23. 

DETRIMENT. n.J\ [detrimentum, Latin.] Lofs ; damage; 
mifehief; diminution; harm. 

Difficult it muft needs have been for one Chriftian church 
to abolifh that which all had received and held for the fpace of 
many ages, and that without any detriment unto religion. 

Hooker , b. iv. f 14* 

I can repair 

That detriment, if fuch it be, to lofe 

Self-loft. Milton s Paradife Loft, b. vii. 1 . 152. 

_ If your joint pow’r prevail, th’ affairs of hell 
No detriment need fear : go, and be ftrong. Milton’s P. Lojl. 
There often falls out fo many things to be done on the 
hidden, that fome of them muft of neceffity be hegledted for 
that whole year, which is the greateft detriment to this whole 
mvftery. Evelyn s Kalcndar. 

Let a family burn but a candle a night lefs than the ufual 
number, and they may take in the Spectator without detriment 
to their private affairs. Addifon’ s Spectator, N°. 486. 

DetrimeRtal. adj. [from detriment.] Mifchievous; harm- 
ful ; caufing lofs. 

Among all honorary rewards, which are neither dangerous 
nor detrimental to the donor, 1 remember none fo remarkable 
as the titles which are beftowed by the emperor of China : 
thefe are never given to any fubjedt ’till the fubjedt: is dead. 

Addifon' s Guardian, N°. 96. 
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Obftinacy in prejudices, which are detrimental to our coun- 
try, ought not to be miftaken for virtuous refolution an 
firmnefs of mind. Addifon’ s Freeholder, N°. 25. 

DetriRion. n.f. [detero, detritus , Latin.] The act o weaf- 

ToDETlllFDE. v. a. [detrude, Latin.] To thruft down j 
To force into a lower place. 

Such as are detruded down to hell. 

Either, for fhame, they ftill themlelves retire; 

Or, ty’d in chains,* they in clofe prifon dwell. Davies. 

Philofophers are of opinion, that the fouls of men may, for 
their mifcarriaies, be detruded into the bodies of beaks. Locke » 
At thy command the vernal fun awakes 
The torpid fap, detruded to the root , 

By wintry winds. Thomfon s spring. 

To DETRU'NCATE. v. a. [detrunco, Latin.] To lop; to 
cut; to fhorten by deprivation of parts. 

Detrunc aRion. n.J. [fromi detruncate.] I he add of lopping 

or cutting. a 

Detru'sion. n. f. [from cletrufio, Latin.] I he adf of tmuh- 

ing or forcing down. 

From this deirufon of the waters towards the fide, the parts 
towards the pole muft be much increafed. Keil againjl Burnet. 
DeturbaRion. n. f. [_deturbo, Latin.] The aCt of throwing 


down ; degradation 


Diet . 

DevastaRion. n.f. [devajlo, Latin.] Wa.fte; havock ; de- 
flation; deftrudtion. 

By dei ajl ation the rough warrior gains. 

And farmers fatten moft when famine reigns. Garth . 

That flood which overflowed Attica in the days of Ogyges, 
and that which drowned "1 heflaly in Deucalion’s Fime, made 
cruel havock and devajlation among them. JVcodzvarcl. 

Deuce, n.f. [deux, French.] 1. Two: A word ufed in games. 
You are a gentleman and a gamefter ; then, I am fure, you 
• knowhow much the grofs fum of deuce ace amounts to. Shak . 
2. The devil. See Deuse. 

To DeveRop. v. a. [developer, French.] To difengage from 
fomething that enfolds and conceals ; to difentangle; to clear 
from its covering. 

O 

Take him to develop, if you cah, 

And hew the block off, and get out the man. Dunciad. 
DeveRgence. n.f. [clever gentid, Latin.] Declivity; declina- 
tion. Did * 

To Deve'st. v. a. [devejlcr, French; de and vejlis , Latin.] 

1. Toftrip; to deprive of cloaths. 

Then of his arms Androgeus he dcvejls. 

His fword, his Shield he takes, and plumed crefts. Denham. 

2. To ftrip ; to take away any thing good. 

What are thofe breaches of the law of nature and nations* 
which do forfeit and devejl all right and title in a nation to 
governmenti* # Bacon. 

3. To free from any thing bad. 

Come on, thou little inmate of this breaft. 

Which for thy fake from paflions I devejl. Prior. 

DEVE'X. adj. [devexus, Latin.] Bending down ; declivous; 
incurvated downwards* 

Deve'xity. n.J'. [from dev ex.] Incurvation downwards; de* 
clivity. , 

To De'viate. v. n. [de via dcccdcre, Latin.] 
n To wander from the right or common way. 

M he reft to fome faint meaning make pretence. 

But Shadwell never deviates into fenfe. Dryden . 

I bus Pegafus, a nearer way to take. 

May boldly deviate from the common track. Pope. 

What makes all phyfical and moral ill ? 

There nature deviates, and here wanders will. Pope's Effays. 
Befides places which may deviate from the fenfe of the au- 
thor, it would be kind to obferve any deficiencies in the 
didion. p 0 p^ 

2 . To go aftray ; to err ; to fin ; to offend. 

DeviaRion. n.f [from deviate.] 

1. Theaclof quitting the right way ; error; wandering. 

Thefe bodies perfevere in their motions, and conftantly 
move round in the fame tra£h, without making the leaft 
deviation. Chcyne’s Phil. Princ. 

2 . Variation from eftablifned rule. 

Having once furveyed the true and proper natural alphabet, 
we may eafily difeover the deviations from it in the charadfer 
thereof, in all the alphabets in ufe, either by defect of fingle 
chara&ers, of letters, or by confufion of them. Holder.' 

3. Offence ; obliquity of conduct. 

Worthy perfons, if inadvertently drawn into a deviation , 
will endeavour inftantly to recover their loft ground, that they 
may not bring error into habit. Clarifj'a 

DeviRe. n. f. [devife, French ; divifa , Italian.] 

1. A contrivance ; a ftratagem. 

This is our device. 

That Falftaff at that oak (hall meet with Us. Shakefpeare 
Fie intended it as a politick device to leffen their intereft* 
and keep them low in the world. Atterbury' s Sermons* 

2 . A defign; a fcheme formed ; project; fpeculation. 

'J ouching the exchange ot laws in practice with laws in. 
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device, which they fay are better for the {late of the church, 
if they might take place : the farther we examine them, the 
greater caufe we find to conclude, although we continue the 
lame we are, the harm is not great. Ho. her, Dedicat. 

His device is againfl Babylon, to deflroy it. Jer. li. 1 1. 
I here are many devices in a man’s heart ; never thelefs, the 
tounfel of the Lord (hall (land. Prov. xix. 21. 

3 ' 1 he emblem on a fhield ; the enfign armorial of a nation or 
family. 

1 hen change we fliields, and their devices bear ; 

Let fraud fupply the want of force in war. Dryden's JEn. 

Hibernia’s harp, device of her command, 

And parent of her mirth, {hall there be feen. Prior. 

They intend to let the world fee what party they are of, 
by figures and defigns upon thefe fans ; as the knights-errant 
ufed to diftinguifh themfelves by devices on their Ihields. Addif. 

4. Invention ; genius. 

He’s gentle ; never fchooled, and yet learned ; full of noble 
device, of all forts enchantingly beloved. Sheik. As you like it. 

DE'VIL. n.f [biopul, Saxon; diabolus, Latin. It is more 
properly written divel.] 

1. A fallen angel; the temper and fpiritual enemy of mankind. 

Are you a man ? 

-Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 

Which might appal the devil. Shakefpcare's Macbeth. 

2. A wicked man or woman. 

See thyfelf, devil : 

Proper deformity feems not in the fiend 

So horrid as in woman. Shakefpcare's King Lear. 

3. A ludicrous term for mifehief. 

A war of profit mitigates the evil ; 

But to be tax’d, and beaten, is the devil. Granville. 

4. A kind of expletive, exprefiing wonder or vexation. 

The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare ; 

But wonder how the devil they got there ! Pope , Epijl. ii, 

5. A kind of ludicrous negative in an adverbial fenfe. 

The devil was well, the devil a monk was he. A Proverb. 

De'v ilish. adj . [from devil.] 

1. Partaking of the qualities of the devil; diabolical; mif- 
chievous ; malicious; deftrudlive. 

Gynecia took a farther conceit of it, miftrufling greatly 
Cecropia, becaufe {lie had heard much of the devilifn wicked- 
nefs of her heart. Sidney , b. i. 

For grief thereof, and devilijh defpight. 

From his infernal furnaces forth he threw 

Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven’s light. 

Enroll’d in dufkifh finoak and brimftone blue. Fairy Queen, 

In hollow cube 

He trains his devilijh engin’ry, impal’d 

On ev’ry fide with Ihadowy fquadrons deep. Milton's P. Lojl. 

2 . Having communication with the devil. 

The dutchefs, by his fubornation, 

Upon my life began her devdijh practices. Shakef. Henry VI, 

3. An epithet of abhorrence or contempt. 

A devilijh knave ! befides the knave is handfome, young, 
and blyth : all thofe requifites are in him that delight. Sbakefp. 

De'vilishly. adv. [from devilijh .] In a manner fuiting the 
devil ; diabolically. 

Thofe trumpeters threatened them with continual alarms of 
damnation, if they did not venture life, fortune, and all, in 
that which wickedly and dcvilijhly thofe impoftors called the 
caufe of God. South's Sermons. 

De'vilkin. n.f. [from devil.] A little devil. Clarijfa. 

De'vious. adj. [devius, Latin.] 

1. Out of the common track. 

Creufa kept behind : by choice we Ilray 
Through ev’ry dark and ev’ry devious way. Dryden' s Mn. 
In this minute devious fubjedl I have been neceflitated to 
explain mylelf in more words, than to fome tew may feem 
needful. Holder s Elements of Speech. 

■2. Wandering; roving; rambling. 

Every mufe. 

And every blooming pleafure, wait without 

To blefs the wildly devious morning walk. Thcmf Summer. 

3. Erring; going aftray from redlitude. 

One devious Hep, at firft fetting out, frequently leads a per- 
fon .into a wildernefs of doubt and error. ClarijJ'a . 

To DEVFSE. v. a. [devifer, French, as of devifare , to look 
about. Skinner.] 

I. To contrive ; to form by art ; to invent; to excogitate; to 
flrike out by thought. 

Wheiher they, at their firfl: coming into the land, or after- 
wards, by trading with other nations which had letters, learned 
them of them, or devifed them among themfelves, is very 
doubtful. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

He could by his {kill draw after him the weight of five 
thoufand bufhels of grain, and devife thofe rare engines which 
fliot fmall Hones at hand, but great ones afar oft. Peacham. 

Ye fons of art, one curious piece devife , 

From whofe conflrudlure motion {hall arife. Blachmore. 

To plan ; to fchcmc. 
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Behold I frame evil againft you, and devife a device aa a ; n /i 
vou. ur 

I o Devi se. v.n. I o confider; to contrive; to lav nlm/ 
to form fchemes. 7 P DSi 

Her merry fit {lie frelhly ’gan to rear. 

And did of joy and jollity devife , 

Herfelf to cherifti and her gueft to chear. Fairy Queen h " 

But fith now fafe ye feifed have the ftiore, * ‘ II * 

And well arrived are, high God be bleflr, 

Let us devife of eafe and everlafting reft. Fairy Queen b i 
’ Since we are fo far entered, let us, I pray you, a little 'devife 
of thofe evils by which that country is held in this wretched 
cafe, that it cannot, as you fay, be recured. Spenfer's Ireland 
Devife but how you’ll ufe him when he comes, and let us 
two devife to bring him thither. Shak. Mer. Wives f Wind fr 
Devi'se. n.f. [devife, a will, old French.] 

1. The a£l of giving or bequeathing by will. 

This word is properly attributed, in our common law to 
him that bequeaths his goods by his laft will or teftanient in 
writing ; and the reafon is, becaufe thofe that now appertain 
only to the devifour, by this acl are diftributed into many 

P arts * ... . . Cozvel. 

T. he alienation is made by devife in a laft will only, and the 
third part of thefe profits is there demandable, by fpecial provi- 
fion thereof made in the ftatute. Bacon's Off. of Alienation. 

2 . Contrivance. See Device. 

God hath omitted nothing needful to his purpofe, nor left 
his intention to be accomplished by our devifes. Hooker. 

To Devi'se. v. a. [from the noun.] To grant by will. A 
law term. 

Devi's er. n.f [from devife.] A contriver ; an inventer. 1 
Being divided from truth in themfelves, they are yet farther 
removed by advenient deception ; for true it is, if I fay they 
are daily mocked into error by devifers. Browns Vulg. Errouvs. 

The authors of ufeful inventions, the devifers of wholfome 
laws, as were the philofophers of ancient times, were honoured 
as the fathers and prophets of their country. Grows Cofmol. 
DE'VITABLE. adj. [ devitabilis , Lat.] Poflible to be avoided; 

avoidable. Diff. 

Devita'tion. n.f [devitatio, Latin.] The adl of efcaping or 
avoiding. . _ Dili, 

Devo'id. adj. [wide, French.] 

1. Empty; vacant; void. 

When I awoke, and found her place devoid, 

And nought but prefied grafs where flie had Jyen, 

I forrow’d all fo much as earft I joy’d. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

2. Without any thing, whether good or evil; free from; in 
want of. 

He flung it from him, and devoid of dread, 

Upon him lightly leaped without heed. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
That the foul and angels are devoid of quantity and dimen- 
fion, hath the fuffrage of the m oft; and that they have no- 
thing to do with proper locality, is generally opinioned. Clanv. 

" The motion of this chariot will Hill be eafier as it afeends 
higher, ’till at length it {hall become utterly de o d of gravity, 
when the leaft ftrength will be able to beflow upon it a fvvift 
motion. Wilkin' s Math. Magic. 

His warlike mind, his foul devoid of fear, 

His high designing thoughts were figur'd there, 

As when, by magick, gholls are made appear. Dryden. 

We Tyrians are not fo devoid of fenfe. 

Nor fo remote from Phoebus’ influence. Dryden' s Virg. Mn, 
DevoHr. n.f [devoir, French.] 

1. Service. A fenfe now not ufed. 

To reftore again the kingdom of the Mamalukes, he of- 
fered him their utmoft devoir and fervice. Knotted s Hijlorj. 

2. A£l of civility or obfequioufnefs. 

Auk ward and fupple, each devoir to pay. 

She flatters her good lady twice a day. Pope, 

To DEVO'LVE. v. a. [devolve, Latin.] 

1. To roll down. 

The matter which devolves from the hills down upon the 
lower grounds, does not confiderably raife and augment them. 

Woodward' s Natural Hjlory. 

Through fplendid kingdoms he devolves his maze, 

Now wanders wild through folitary trach 
Of life-deferted fand. Thomfon s Summer, l 805* 

2. To move from one hand to another, 

Becaufe they found too much confufion in fuch a multitude 
of ftatefmen, they devolved their whole authority into the 
hands of the council of fixty. AddiJ'on's Remarks on Italy. 

The whole power, at home and abroad, was devolved upon 
that family. Swiff 

To Dkvo'lve. v. n. To fall in fucceflion into new hands. 
Suppofing people, by wanting fpiritual blcflings, did lofe al 
their right to temporal, yet that forfeiture muft devolve only to 
the fupreme Lord. Decay oy I tety. 

Devolution, n.f [devolution Latm.] 
l. The a<H of rolling down. 

What concerns the railing of new mountains, detci rations, 

or the devolution of earth down upon the valleys from t ie 
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hills and high grounds, will fall more properly tinder our coll- 
fideration on another occafion. Woodward.' s Natural Hijlory. 

2. Removal from hand to hand. 

The]unfdi£tion exercifed in thofe courts is derived from 
the crown of England, and the laft devolution is to the king 
by way of appeal. Hales Common Law of England. 

Devora'tion. n f [from dev.ro, Latin.] i he adt of de- 
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vouring. 
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To DEVOTE, v. a. [devoveo devotus , Latin.] 

1. To dedicate ; to confecrate ; to appropriate. 

No devoted thing th2t a man Iball devote unto the Lord, of 
all that he hath, both of man and beaft, and of the field of 
his poflbffion, fhajl be fold or redeemed. Lev. xxvii. z 1. 

What black magician conjures up this fiend, 

To Hop devoted charitable deeds ? Sbakefp. Richard III. 

While we do admire 
This virtue, and this moral difeipline, 

Let’s be no Hoicks, nor no flocks, I pray ; 

Or fo devote to Ariflotle’s checks. 

As Ovid be an outcaft quite abjur’d. Sb. Pam. of the Shrew . 

They, impious, dar’d to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of day. Pope's Odyfjey , b. i. 
If perfons of this make fliould ever devote themfelves to 
fcience, they fliould be well allured of a folid and ftrongcon- 
Hitution of body. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

2. To addidt ; to give up to ill. 

Aliens were devoted to their rapine and defpight. Dec. of Piety. 
Having once debauched their fenfes with the pleafures of 
other nations, they devoted themfelves unto all wickednels. 

Grew' s Cojm. Sac. b. iii. c. 3. 
Ah why, Penelope, this caufelefs fear, 

To render fleep’s foft blcflings infmeere ? 

Alike devote to furrow’s dire extreme, 

The day refledlion, and the midnight dream. Pope's Odyjfey. 

3. To curfe; to execrate; to doom to deftrudtion. 

Yet not for rhy advice, or threats, I fly 
Thofe wicked tents devoted ; lefl the wrath 
Impendent, raging into fudden flame, 

Diftinguifh not. Milton’s Paradije Lojl, b. v. /. 890. 

To deftrudlion facred, and dec-ole. 

He with his whole poflerity muH die. Milton s Par ad, Lojl. 

Goddefs cf maids, and confcious of our hearts. 

So keep me from the vengeance of thy darts, 

Which Niohe’s devoted iflue felt, 

When, hilling through the Ikies, the feather’d deaths were 
dealt. Dryden s Fables. 

Let her, like me, of ev’ry joy forlorn, 

Devote the hour when fuch a wretch was born : 

Like me to deferts and to darknefs run. Roive’s Jane Shore. 
Devo'tedness. n.J, [from devote,] The Hate of being devoted 
or dedicated. 

Whatever may fall from my pen to her difadvantage, relates 
to her but as (he was, or may again be, an obftacle to your 
devotednefs to fqraphick love. Boyle's Scrap hick Love. 

The owning of our obligation unto virtue, may be Ailed 
natural religion ; that is to fay, a devotednefs unto God, our 
liege Lord, fo as to acl in all things according to his will. 

Grew’ s Cofmol. Sac. b. iii. c. 5. 
Devote'e. n.f. [devot, French.] One erroneoufly or lupcr- 
Hitioufly religious; a bigot. 

DE V O I. ION. n.f [ devotion , I rench ; devotio , Latin.] 

1. The ftate of being confecrated or dedicated. 

2. Piety ; acls of religion. 

Mean time her warlike brother on the feas "} 

His waving flreamers to the winds difplays, C 

Anti vows for his return, with vain devotion, pays. Dryd. 3 

3. An adl of external worlhip. 

Religious minds are inflamed with the love of publick 
devotion. Hooker. 

For as I pafled by and beheld your devotion, I found an altar 
with this infeription, To the unknown God. A Sis xvii. 23. 

In vain doth man the name of juft expe£l. 

If his devotions he to God neglect. ’ Denham . 

4. Prayer ; expreflion of devotion. 

An aged holy man, 

That day and night fa id his devotion , 

No other worldly bufinefi did apply. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
Your devotion has its opportunity : we muH pray always, 
but chiefly at certain times. Sprat's Sermons. 

5- The Hate of the mind under a flrong fenfe of dependance 
upon God. 

Grateful to acknowledge whence his good 
Defcends, thither with heart, and voice, and eyes 
Directed in devotion , to adore 
And worfttipGod fupreme, who made him chief 
Of all his works. Mi ton’s Paradije Lojl, vii. /. 514. 

Prom the full choir, when loud Hofanna’s rife. 

And fwell the pomp of dreadful facrifice; 

Amid’ that feene, if fome relenting eye 
Glance on the Hone where our cold reliques lie. 

Devotion's felf {hall Heal a thought from heav’n. 

One human tear fliall drop, and be forgiv’n. Po*e. 
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Devotion may be confidered either as an excrciie of publick 
or private prayers at let times and occafions, or as a temper 
of the mind, a ftate and difpofition of the heart, which is 
rightly aftedted with fuch exercifes. Law on Chri/l's Perfection * 
6* An a 61 of reverence, refpedr, or ceremony. 

Whither away fo faft ? 

— No farther than the Tower; and, as I guefs* 

Upon the like devotion as yourfelves. 

To oratulate the gentle princes there. Shakef Richard III. 

7. Strong affediion ; ardent love; fuch as makes the lover ths 
foie property of the perfon loved/ 

Be oppofite, all planets ol good luckj 
To my proceeding, if, with pure heart’s love, 
Immaculate^? at ion, holy thoughts, 

I tender not thy beauteous princely daughter. Shak. R. TIL 
He hud a particular reverence for the perfon of the king, 
and the more extraordinary devotion f- r that of the prince, as 
he had had the honour to be tr lifted with his education. Ciar. 

8. Difpofal ; power; Hate of dependan-.e on anyone. 

Arundel-caflie would keep that rich comer of the country 
at his me jelly's de. cticn. C arendon, b. viik 

Devo tiona . adj. [from d.vction.] Pertaining to devotion ; 
annexed to worlhip ; religious. 

Nor are the foberelt of them fo apt for that devotional com- 
pliance and jundlurc of hearts, which I du.ie to bear in holy 
oftices, to be performed with me King Charte r 

The favourable opinion and good word of men comes often 
times at a very eafy rate, by a few demure looks, with fome - 
devotional poll tires and grimaces. South' s Sermons. 

De.vo'tion Al I s t. n.f. [fr^m devotion.] A man zealous with- 
out knowledge ; fuperftitioufly devout. 

To DEVOU R v a. \ devoro, Latin.] 

1. To eat up ravenoufly, as a wild beaft or animal of prey. 

We will fay fome evil beaft hath devo red him Gen. xxxvii* 
We’ve willing dames enough : there cannot be 
That vulture in vou to devour fu manv 

J j 

As will t ) greatnefs dedicate themfelves. 

Finding it fo inclin’d. Shakef care’ 's Macbeth, 

So looks the pent up lion o’er the wretch 
That trembles under his devouring paws. Shakef. Henry VI. 

2. To deftroy or con fume with rapidity and violence. 

A fire devour eth before them, and behind them a flame 
burneth. Joel ii. 3, 

How dire a tempeft from Mycenae pour'd. 

Our plains, our temples, and our town dev ur d'. 

It was the wufte of war. Dryden' s /En. b. viih 

Notwithftanding that Socrates lived in the time of this de - 
. vouring peftilence at Athens, he never caught the leaft in- 
fedlion. Addifon s Spectator , N°. 195. 

3. To fwallow up; to annihilate. 

He feemed in fwiftnefs to devour the way Shakefpcare. 
Such a pleafure as grows freftier upon enjoyment ; and 
though continually fed upon, yet is never devoured. South . 

Death ftalks behind thee, and each flying hour 
Does fome loofe remnant of thy life devour. Dryden. 

Devou'rer. n.J. [from devour.] A confumer; he that d«r- 
vours; he that preys upon. 

Rome is but a wildernefs of tygers : 

Tygers muft prey, and Rome affords no prey 
But me and mine : how happy art thou then. 

From thefe devourers to be bani tiled ? Shak. Tit. Andronicus. 
Since thofe leviathans are withdrawn, the lefler devourers 
i fupply their place : fraud fucceeds to violence. Decay of Piety , 
Store the pond with carp and tench, which do the beft to- 
gether of any fiih, all other fifh being devourers of their 
{pawn. Al or timer s Husbandry . 

DEVO'UT. adj. [devotus, Latin.] 

1. Pious; religious; devoted to holy duties. 

We muft be conftant and devout in the worfhip of our 
God, and ready in all a£ts of benevolence to our neighbour. 

„ t-m j • , . . , Rogers, Sermon 13, 

2. hilled witn pious thoughts. 

for this, with foul devout, he thank’d the god; 

And, of fuccefs iecure, return’d to his abod z* Dryd. Fables, 

3. Expreftive of devotion or piety. 

Anon dry ground appears, and from his ark 
The ancient lire defcends, with all his train: 

T hen with uplifted hands, and eyes devout. 

Grateful to heav’n. Miltons Paradije Loft , b< xi. / 86?. 

Devo'utly. adv. [from devout.] Pigufly ; with ardent devo- 
tion ; religioufly. 

Her grace rofe, and with modeft paces 
Came to the altar, where fhekneel’d ; and, faint-like. 

Call her fair eyes to heav’n, and pray’d devoutly. Sh. HV III 
One of the wife men of the fuciety of Solomon’s houfe’ 
having a while attentively and devoutly viewed and contem- 
plated this pillar and crofs, fell down upon his face. Bacon 
Her twilights were more clear than our mid-day 
She dreamt devoutlier than moll ufe to pray ; 

Who being here fill’d with grace, yet ftrove to be 
.Both where more grace and more capacity 

At once is given, ^ 

59 . Donne. 

1 hink. 
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Think, O my foul, devoutly think* 

How, with affrighted eyes. 

Thou faw’fl the wide extended deep 
In all its horrors rife ! Addfon's Spectator, NT 490. 

To fecond caufes we Teem to trull:, without expreffing, fb 
devoutly as we ought to do, our dependance on the firft. Attcrb. 
Deuse. n.f. [more properly than deuce , Junius , from Dufius , 
the name of a certain fpecies of evil fpirits.] The devil : a 
ludicrous word. 

’Twas the prettied prologue, as he wrote it ; 

Well, the deuce take me if I ha’n’t forgot it. Congreve . 

Dfutero'camy. n.f. [>tvTBf& and yaj*©-.] A fecond mar- 
riage. Didi. 

Deuteronc'mv. n. f. [ vcf.^. ] The fecond book of 

the law, being the book of Mofes. 

Deutero'scopy. n.f. and g-aweV] The fecond in- 
tention ; the meaning beyond the literal fenfe. 

Not attaining the deuterofcopy , or fecond intention of the 
words, they are fain to omit their confluences, coherences, 
figures, or tropologies. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

DEW. n.f. [heap, Saxon 3 daaw, Dutch. ] The moifture upon 
the ground. 

Fogs, particularly thofe which we frequently obferye after 
fun-fetting, even in our hottcft months, are nothing but a 
vapour, confiding of water, and of fuch mineral matter as 
it meets with in its paffage, and could well bring up along with 
it 3 which vapour was fent up in greater quantity all the tore- 
going day, than now in the evening : but the fun then being 
above the horizon, taking it at the furface of the earth, and 
rapidly mounting it up into the atmofphcre, it was not di(- 
cernible, as now it is 3 becaufe the fun being now gone off, 
the vapour ftagnates at and near the earth, and faturates the 
air ’till it is fo thick as to be eafily vifible therein : and when 
at length the heat there is fomewhat further fpent, which is 
ufually about the middle of the night, it falls down again in 
a dew, alighting upon herbs and other vegetables, which it 
cherifhes, cools and refrefhes, after the fcorching heat of the 
foregoing day. Woodward' s Natural Hijlory . 

Never yet one hour in bed 
Did I enjoy the golden dew of deep, 

But with his tim’rous dreams was dill awak’d. Shak. R. III. 

That churchman bears a bounteous mind, indeed ; 

A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us ; 

His dew falls ev’ry where. Shakefpeare s Henry VIII. 

She looks as clear 

As morning rofes newly wafh’d with dew. Shakefpeare. 
Dews and rain are but the returns of moift vapours con- 
denfed. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N°. 81. 

Now Aiding dreams the thirdy plants renew. 

And feed their fibres with reviving dezv. Pope. 

To Dew. v. a. [from the noun.] To wet as with dews to 
moiden ; to bedew. 

A trickling dream of balm mod fovereign, 

And dainty dear, which on the ground dill fell, 

And overflowed all the fertile plain. 

As it had dewed been with timely rain. Fairy FJuccn, h. i. 

Be we the med’eineof the lickly weal, 

And with him pour we in our country’s purge. 

Each drop of us. 

Or fo much as it needs } 

To dew the fovereign flower, and drown the weeds. Shakef 

Give me thy hand. 

That I may dew it with my mournful tears. Shakef H. VI. 

He ceas’d 3 difeerning Adam with fuch joy 
Surcharg’d, as had, like grief, been dew'd in tears, 

Without the vent of words, which thefe he breath’d. 

Milton s Paradife Lojl , b. xii. 1. 373 * 
Palemon above the red appears, 

In fable garments, dew'd with gufhing tears. Dryd. Fables. 
2. It is not ufed properly of an adtion of terrour. 

In Gallick blood again 

He dezus his reeking fword, and flrows the ground 
With headlefs ranks. Phillips. 

De'weerry. n.f [from dew and berry.} 

Dewberries , as they dand here among the more delicate 
fruits, mud be underdood to mean rafberries, which are alto 
of the bramble kind. , Hammer. 

Feed him with apricocks and dezubernes 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries. Shakefpeare. 
Dewbespre'nt. part, [dezv and befprent .] Sprinkled with 

dCW *This evening late, by then the chewing flocks 
Had ta’en their fupper on the favoury herb 
Of knot-grafs dewbefprent, and were in fold, 

I fat me down to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 

With flaunting honey-fuckle. , Milton. 

Dew-burning, ad].' [ from dezv and burning. ] The meaning 
of this compound is doubtful. Perhaps it alludes to the 

fparkling of dew. 
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He, now to prove his late renewed might, 
High-brandifhing his bright dew-burning blade, 

Upon his crefted fcalp fo fore did finite, 

"I hat to the fcull a yawning wound it made. Fairy hju ecn 
De'wdrop. n.f. [dew and drcp.~\ A drop of dew which 
fparkles at fun -rife. 

I muft go feek fome dezvdrcps here. 

And hang a pearl in every cowflip’s ear. Shckeftcare 

A11 holt 

Innumerable ! as the ftars of night, 

Or ftars of morning, dewdrops , which the fun 
Impearls ! on every leaf, and ev’ry flow’r. Milton's Pa. Lojl . 

Reft, fweet as dewdrops on their flow’ry lawns, 

When the fky opens, and the morning dawns ! Tided. 
De wlap, n.f. [from lapping or licking the dew.] 

1. The fiefh that hangs down from the throat of oxen. 

Large rowles of fat about his fhoulders flung, 

And from his neck the double dewlap hung. Addif Ov. Met. 

2. It is ufed in ShakcJ'pcare for a lip flaccid with age, in contempt. 

And fometimes lurk I in a goffip’s bowl, 

In very likenefs of a roafted crab 3 

And when fhe drinks againft her lips I bob, 

And on the wither'd dewlap pour the ale. Shakefpeare, 
De'wlapt. adj. [from dewlap.] Furnifhed with dewlaps. 
Who would believe, that there were mountaineers 
Dcwlapt like bulls, whofe throats had hanging at ’em 
Wallets of flefh. Shakefpeare '> Tempef. 

The dcwlapt bull now chafes along the plain, 

While burning love ferments in ev’ry vein. Gay. 

De'wworm. n.J\ [from dew and vjorm.] A worm found in 
dew. 

For the trout, the dew-worm , which fome call the lob- 
worm, and the brandiiny, are the chief. Walton s Angler. 
De'wy. adj. [from dew.] 

1 . Refembling dev/ 3 partaking of dew. 

From the earth a dewy miff 
Went up, and water’d all the ground, and each 
Plant of the field. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. vii. 1. 331. 

Where two adverfe winds, 

Sublim’d from dezvy vapours in mid fky, 

Engage with horrid fhock, the ruffled brine 

Roars ftormy. Phillips. 

2. Moift with dew 3 rofeid. 

The joyous day ’gan early to appear. 

And fair Aurora from her dezvy bed 

Of aged Titlione, ’gan herfelf to rear, 

With rofy cheeks, for fhame as blufhing red. Fairy Ffyeeu, 
The bee with honied thigh. 

That at her flow’ry work doth fing, 

And the waters murmuring. 

With fuch confort as they keep. 

Entice the dewy feather’d fleep. Milton * 

His dewy locks diftill’d 

Ambrofia. Milton' s Paradife Lojl , b.v. l.f. 

His own Prsenifte fends a chofen band, 

With thofe who plough Saturnias Gabine land 3 
Befides the fuccour which cold Ancien yields, 

The rocks of Hcrnicus and dewy fields. Dryden' s Mn. b. viii. 
DE'XTER. adj. [Latin.] The right 3 not the left. A term 
ufed in heraldry. 

My mother’s blood 

Runs on the dexter cheek, and this finifter 
founds in my fire’s. Shakefpeare' s Trcilus and Crejfida. 
DEXTDRLTY. n. f [dexteritas, Latin.] 

1. Readinefs of limbs 3 activity 3 readinefs to attain fkillj IkuI; 

expertnefs. . ( 

2. Readinefs of contrivance 3 quicknefs of expedients ikdior 

management. , 

His wifdom, by often evading from perils, was turned 

rather into a dexterity to deliver himlelf from dangers, when 
they prefled him, than into a providence to prevent and re- 
move them afar off. Bacon s Henry • 

They attempted to be knaves, but wanted art and///. - 
tgr - 1 South s Sermons. 

The fame Proteftants may, by their dexterity , make them- 

felves the national religion, and difpofe the church-revenuw 

among their paftors. 

De'xterous. adj. [dexter, Latin.] , . 

1. Expert at any manual employments active s ready, ? 

dexterous workman. 

2. Expert in management ; fubtle ; full of expedients. 

They confine themfelves, and are dexterous manager 
enough of the wares and produdls of that corner, 

which they content themfelves. , rtilfullv 3 

Dexterously, adv. [from dexterous.] Exper y. 

The magiftrate fometimes cannot do his 
teroufy , but by ading the minifter. South 

But then my ftudy was to cog the dice, T) r \den. 

And dexter oujly to throw the lucky fice, Pe'xtraI" 
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De'xtral. adj. [ dexter , Latin.] The right; not the left. 

As for any tunicles or fkins, which fhould hinder the liver 
from enabling the dextral parts, we muft not conceive it dif- 
fufeth its virtue by meer irradiation, but by its veins and pro- 
per veflels. Brown's Vulgar Err curs, b. iv. c. 5. 

DextraRity. n.f. [from dextral.] The ftate of being on 
the right, not the left, fide. 

If there were a determinate prepotency in the right, and 
fuch as arifeth from a conftant root in nature, we might ex- 
pea the fame in other animals, whofe parts are alfo differenced 
by dextrality. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iv. c. 5 . 

Diabe'tes. n.f. [haf3dtir,c.] A morbid copiouinefs ol urines 
a fatal colliquation by the urinary paflages. 

An increafe of that fecretion may accompany the general 
colliquations 3 as in fluxes, heaick fweats and coughs, diabetes , 
and other confumptions. Derham's P hyji co -Theol ogy . 

Di aboRical. 7 adj. [from diabolus , Latin.] Devilifh; par- 

DiaboRick. 5 taking of the qualities of the devils impious 3 
atrocious 3 nefarious 3 pertaining to the devil. 

This, in other beafts obferv’d. 

Doubt might beget of diabolick pow’r, 

A<ftive within, beyond the fenfe of brute. Milt. Par. Lojl. 
Does not the ambitious, the envious, and the revengeful 
man know very well, that the thirft of blood, and afFe£lation 
pf dominion by violence and oppreffion, is a moft diabolical 
outrage upon the laws of God and Nature, and upon the 
common well-being of mankind ? L' EJlrange. 

The pra£tice of lying is a diabolical exercife, and they that 
ufe it are the devil’s children. Ray on the Creation. 

Damned fpirits muft needs be all envy, defpair, and rage ; 
and have fo much of a diabolical nature* in them, as to wifli 
all men to fhare their mifery. Atterbury s Sermons. 

DIACO'DIUM. n.f [Latin.] The fyrup of poppies. 

DiacoRstics. n.f [(SWsnxa.J The doctrine of founds. 

DIADEM, n.f [ diadema , Latin.] 

1 . A tiara 3 an enfign of royalty bound about the head of 
Eaftern monarchs. 

The facred diadem in pieces rent, 

And purple robe gored with many a wound. Fairy Ffueen. 

A lift the cobler’s temples ties, 

To keep the hair out of their eyes; 

From whence ’tis plain the diadem , 

That princes wear, derives from them. Swift. 

2, The mark of royalty worn on the head ; the crown. 

A crown. 

Golden in fhew, is but a wreath of thorns ; 

Brings dangers, troubles, cares, and fleeplefs nights, 

To him who wears the regal diadem. Milton' s Par . Lojl. 

Why fhould he ravifh then that diadem 
From your grey temples, which the hand of time 
Muft fhortly plant on his. Denham's Sophy . 

Faction, that once made diadems her prey. 

And ftopt our prince in his triumphant way, 

Fled like a mift before this radiant day. Rofcommon. 

Diade'med. adj. [from diadem.] Adorned with a diadem 3 
crowned. 

Not fo, when diadem'd with rays divine, 

Touch’d with the flame that breaks from virtue’s fhrine. 
Her prieftlefs mufe forbids the good to dye, 

And opes the temple of eternity. Pope. 

DFadrom. n f. ] The time in which any fnotion 

is performed 3 the time in which a pendulum performs its 
vibration. 

A gry is one tenth of a line, a line one tenth of one inch, 
an inch one tenth of a philofophical foot, a philofophical foot' 

\ one third of a pendulum; whofe diadroms, in the latitude of 
forty-five degrees, are each equal to one fecond of time, or a 
fixtieth of a minute. Locke. 

Dije'resis. n. f [& adg-cis-J The feparation or disjunction of 
fyllables ; as a"er. 

Diagno'stick. n. f. [haytvusTcof] A fymptom by which a dif- 
eafe is diftinguifhed from others. 

I fhall lay down fome indifputable marks of this vice, that 
whenever we fee the tokens, we may conclude the plague is 
in the houfe : — let us hear your diagnojlicks. Collier on Pride. 

One of our phyficians proved dilappointed of his proenof- 
ticks, or rather diagnojlicks. Harvey on Confumptions. 

DIAGONAL, adj. [^ayan^.] Reaching from one angle to 
another, fo as to divide a parallelogram into equal parts. 

T he monftrofity of the badger is ill-contrived, and with 
fome diladvantage ; the fhortnefs being fixed unto the legs of 
one fide, that might have been more properly placed upon 
the diagonal movers. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iii. c. 5. 

This, and all like forts of ftone that are compofed of gra- 
nules, will cut and rive in any direction, as well in a perpen- 
dicular, or in a diagonal, as horizontally and parallel to the 
fide of tne ftrata. Woodward on Fofils. 

Diagonal, n.f [from the adjeCtive.] A line drawn from 
angle to angle, and dividing a fquare into equal parts. 

When a man has in his mind the idea of two lines, viz. 
the fide and diagonal of a fquare, whereof the diagonal is an 
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inch long, he may have the idea alfo of the divifion of that 
line into a certain number of equal parts. Locke* 

Diagonally, adv. [from diagonal.] In a diagonal diicction* 

The right and left are not defined by philofophers accord- 
ing to common acceptation, that is, refpeCtively Rom one 
man unto another, or any conftant fite in each, as though 
that fhould be the right in one, which, upon confront or facing, 
ftands athwart or diagonally unto the other; but were Giftin- 
guifhed, according unto their activity and predominant loco- 
motion, on the either fide. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iv, 

DiRgram. n. f. [hdy^a.^oc.] A delineation of geometrical 

figures ; a mathematical fcheme. 

Many a fair precept in poetry is like a feeming demonftra- 
tion in the mathematicks ; very Ipecious in the diagram, but 
failing in the mechanick operation. . Dryden. 

Why do not thefe perfons make a diagram of thefe cogita- 
tive lines and angles, and demonftrate their properties of per- 
ception and appetite, as plainly as we know the other proper- 
ties of triangles and circles? Bentley s Sermons. 

Diagr yRjiates. n. f. [from diagrydium, Lat ] Strong purga- 
tives made with diagrydium. 

All cholerick humours ought to he evacuated by diagrydiates , 
mixed with tartar, or fome acid, or rhubarb powder. Flayer. 

DIAL. n.f. \ diale, Skinner.] A plate marked with linesj 
where a hand or fhadow fbews the hour. 

O, gentlemen, the time of life is fliort ; 

To fpend that fhortnefs bafely were too long, 

Though life did ride upon a dial's point, 

I 1 - _ — y ^ v 

Still ending at th’ arrival of an hour. Shakefp. Henry Iv . 

If the motion be very (low, we perceive it not: we have 
no fenfe of the accretive motion of plants or animals; and 
the fly fhadow fteals away upon the dial, and the quickeft eye 
can difeover no more but that it is gone. Glanv. Scepf c. 1 1. 

Dial-plate, n.f. [dial sand plate.] That on which hours or 
lines are marked. 

He tells us that the two friends, being each of them pof- 
fefled of one of thefe needles, made a kind of dial-plate, in- 
ferring it with the four and twenty letters, in the fame man- 
ner as the hours of the day are marked upon the ordinary 
dial-plate. Addijon s Spectator, N°. 241. 

DIALEGT. n.f. pAxsdh §k] 

j. The fubdivifion of a language 3 as the Attic, Doric, Ionic, 
.Tolic dialers. 

2. Stile ; manner of expreffion. 

"When themfelves do pra£tife that whereof they write, they 
change their dialed ; and thofe words they fhun, as if there 
were in them fome fecret fting. Hooker , b. v. f. 22. 

3. Language; fpeech. 

In her youth 

There is a prone and fpeechlefs dialeSl, 

Such as moves men. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

If the conferring of a kindnefs did not bind the perfon, 
upon whom it was conferred, to the returns of gratitude, 
why, in the univerfal dialect of the world, are kindnefles ftill 
called obligations ? South's Sermons. 

Diale'ctical. adj. [from dlalefiick.] Logical 3 argumental. 

Thofe dialectical fubtleties that the fchoolmen too often 
employ about phyfiological myfteries, are wont much more 
to declare the wit of him that ufes them, than increafe the 
knowledge of fober lovers of truth. Boyle. 

DIALEGTICK. n.f. [U&,] Logick 3 the act of rea- 
foning. 

DiaRling. n.f [from dial] The fciaterick fcience ; the 
knowledge of fhadow ; the atft of conftruSting dials on which 
the fhadow may fhew the hour. 

Dja list. n.J. [from dial. ] A conftru<£ter of dials. 

Scientifick dialijls, by the geometrick confiderations of 
lines, have found out rules to mark out the irregular motion 
of the fhadow in all latitudes, and on all planes. Moxon. 

DiaRogist. n.f. [from dialogue.] A fpeaker in a dialogue or 
conference; a writer of dialogues. 

DIALOGUE, n. J. [&aAoy!tK ] A conference ; a converfation 
between two or more, either real or feigned. 

Will you hear the dialogue that the two learned men have 
compiled in praife of the owl and cuckow ? ShakeJ'peare. 

Oh, the impudence of this wicked fex ! Lafcivious dialogues 
are innocent with you. ^ Dryden s Span if F'ryar. 

In eafy dialogues is Fletcher’s praife ; 

Pic mov’d the mind, but had not pow’r to raife. Dryden . 

To Dialogue, v. a. [from the noun.] To difeourfe with 
another; to confer. 

Do’ft dialogue with thy fhadow ? Shakefpeare' s Timon, 

Dialysis, n.f /<?-»?.] The figure in rhetorick by which 
fyllables or words are divided. 

DIAMETER, n.f [ha and ^Gcv.] The line, which pafllncr 
through the center of a circle, or other curvilinear figure, 
divides it into equal parts. & 5 

The fpace between the earth and the moon, according to 
nolemy and Alfraganus, is feventeen times the diameter of 
the earth, which makes, in a grofs account, about one hundred 
and twenty thoufand miles. Raleigh's Hijhry of the World. 
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The bay of Naples is the moft delightful one that I ever 
faw : it lies in almoft a round figure of about thirty miles in 
the diameter. Addijon s Remarks o?i Italy. 

Di ametral. adj . [from diameter.] Defcribing the diameter ; 
relating to the diameter. 

Dia'metrally. adv. [from diametral .] According to the 
diiedlion of a diameter. 

Chriftian piety is, beyond all other things, diametreVy op- 
pofed to profanenefs and impiety of actions. Hammond. 

DiameTrical. adj. [from diameter. ] 

1 . Defcribing a diameter. 

2. Obferving the diredfion of a diameter. 

The fin of calumny is fet in a moft diametrical oppofition 
to the evangelical precept of loving our neighbours as our- 
felves. Government of the Tongue , j. v. 

Diametrically, adv. [from diametrical .] In a diametrical 
dire&ion. 

He perfuaded the king to confent to what was diametri- 
cally againft his confidence and his honour, and, in truth, his 
Security. Clarendon , b. viii. 

When it is thus intercepted in its pafiage, the vapour, 

. which cannot penetrate the Stratum diametrically , glides 
along the lower Surface of it, permeating the horizontal 
interval, which is betwixt the Said denfe ftratum and that 
which lies underneath it. Woodivard. 

Diamond, n. f [diamant, French ; adamas, Latin.] 

The diamond , the moft valuable and hardeft of all the gems, 
is, when pure, perfectly clear and pellucid as the pureft 
water; and is eminently diftinguifhed from all other Sub- 
stances by its vivid Splendour, and the brightneSs of its re- 
flexions. It is extremely various in Shape and fize, being 
found in the greateft quantity very Small, and the larger ones 
extremely Seldom met with. The largeft ever known is that 
in the pofleflion of the great Mogul, which weighs two hun- 
dred and Seventy- nine carats, and is computed to be worth 
Seven hundred and Seventy-nine thoufand two hundred and 
forty-four pounds. The diamond bears the force of the 
ftrongeft fires, except the concentrated Solar rays, without 
hurt; and even that infinitely fierceft of all fires does it no in- 
jury, unlefs diredled to its weaker parts. It bears a glafs-houfe 
fire for many days, and, if taken carefully out, and Suffered to 
cool by degrees, is found as bright aqd beautiful as before ; 
but if taken haftily out, it will Sometimes crack, and even 
Split into two or three pieces. The places where we have 
diamonds arc the Eaft Indies and the Brafils ; and though they 
are ufually found clear and colourlefs, yet they are Sometimes 
{lightly tinged with the colours of the other gems, by the 
mixture of Some metalline particles. Hill on FoJJils. 

This diamond was my mother’s : take it, heart; 

But keep it ’till you woo another wife. Shakefp. Cymleline. 

Give me the ring of mine you had at dinner ; 

Or, for the diamond , the chain you promifed. Shakefpeare. 
I Sec how thine eye would emulate the diamond : thou haft 
the right arched bent of the brow. Shak. Mer. Wives cfWindf 
The diamond is preferable and vaftly Superior to all others 
in luftre and beauty ; as alfo in hardnefs, which renders it 
more durable and lading, and therefore much more valuable, 
than any other ftone. Woodward's Mett . Fojj '. 

The diamond is by mighty monarchs worn, 

Fair as the ftar that ufhers in the morn. Blackm. Creation. 

The lively diamond drinks thy pureft rays, 

Collected light, compaft. Thomfon's Summer , I. 140. 

Di'apase. n. f [a«« Tra^.J A chord including all tones. The 
old word for diapafon. See Diapason. 

And ’twixt them both a quadrant was the bafe. 
Proportion’d equally by Seven and nine ; 

Nine was the circle Set in heaven’s place, 

All which compacted made a good diapafe. Fairy Queen. 

The Sweet numbers and melodious meafures. 

With which I wont the winged words to tie. 

And make a tuneful diapafe of pleafures. 

Now being let to run at liberty. Spenfer. 

Diapa'son. n.f 

Diapafon denotes a chord which includes all tones : it is the 
Same with that we call an eighth, or an o&ave; becaufe there 
are but Seven tones or notes, and then the eighth is the Same 
again with the firft. _ Harris. 

°It difeovereth the true coincidence of Sounds into diapafons , 
which is the return of the Same Sound. Bacons Nat. Hijlory. 

Harfh din 

Broke the fair mufick that all creatures made 
To their great Dord, whole love their motion Sway’d 
In perfedf diapafon , whilft they flood 

In firft obedience, and their ftate of good. Milton . 

Many a Sweet riSe, many as Sweet a Sail, 

A full-mouth diapafon (wallows all. Ciajbaw. 

From harmony, from heav’nly harmony. 

This univerfal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony 

Through all the compafs of the notes it ran, ^ 

The diapafon clofing full in man. Dryden. 
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DFAPER. n.f. [ diapre , French, of uncertain etymology i 

1 . Linen cloth woven in flowers, and other figures. ^ 

Not any damfel, which her vaunteth moft 
In Skilful knitting of Soft Silken twine; 

Nor any weaker, which his work doth boaft 
In diaper , in damafk, or in lyne, 

Might in their diverfe cunning ever dare 

With this So curious net-work to compare. gp. } ,r . 

2. A napkin ; a towel. 1 

Let one attend him with a Silver bafon 
Full of rofe- water, and beftrev/d with flowers ; 

Another bear the ewer, a third a diaper. Shakefp tart 

To Di'aper. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To variegate ; to diverfify ; to flower. 

For fear the ftones her tender foot Should wrong, 

The ground he ftrew’d with flowers all along, 

And diaper'd like the difcoloured mead. Spenfer 

Flora ufeth to cloath our grand-dame earth with a new 
livery, diapered with various flowers, and chequered with de~ 
lightful objecls. Howel’s Vocal For ref, 

2. To draw flowers upon cloaths. 

If you diaper upon folds, let your work be broken, and 
taken, as it were, by the half ; for reafon tells you, that your 
fold muft cover fomewhat unfeen. Feacham on Drawing. 
Diaphane'ity. n.f [from <ha<pawL.] Tranfparency; pel- 
lucidnefs ; power of tranfmitting light, 

Becaufe the outward coat of the eye ought to be pellucid, 
to tranfmit the light, which, if the eyes Ihould always Hand 
open, would be apt to grow dry and ihrink, and lofe their 
diaphaneity ; therefore are the eyelids fo contrived as often to 
wink, that fo they may, as it were, glaze and varnifh them 
over with the moifture they contain. Ray on the Creation. 

Diapha'nick. adj. [Act and (pa .»<& .] Transparent; pellucid; 
having the power to tranfmit light. 

Air is an element fuperior, and lighter than water, 
through whofe vaft, open, fubtile, diaphanick , or tranfparent 
body, the light, afterwards created, eafily tranfpired. 

Raleigh's Hijloiy of the World. 
DIA'PHANOUS. adj. [&a and <pfw.] Transparent; clear; 
tranflucent ; pellucid ; capable to tranfmit light. 

Ariftotle calleth light a quality inherent, or clearing to a 
diaphanous body. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

When he had taken off the infedf, he found in the leaf 
very little and diaphanous eggs, exactly like to thofe which yet 
remained in the tubes of the fly’s womb. Ray on the Creation. 

DiaphoreTick. adj. ['Vpogjjrix©*.] Sudorifick; promoting a 
diaphorefis or perfpiration ; caufing fweat. 

Diaphoreticks, or promoters of perfpiration, help the organs 
of digeftion, becaufe the attenuation of the aliment make it 
perfpirable. Arbuthnot on Ailments. 

A diaphcretick medicine, or a fudoriflek, is fomething that 
will provoke fv/eating. IF'atts. 

DIAPHRAGM, n.f [jhu'ppaypa.'] 

1. The midrift which divides the upper cavity of the body from 
the lower. 

2. Any divifion or partition which divides a hollow" body. 

It confifts of a fafciculus of bodies, round, about one fixth 
of an inch in diameter, hollow, and parted into numerous cells 
by means of diaphragms , thick fet throughout the whole length 
of the body. Woodward on Fojns. 

DIARRHOE'A. n.f A flux of the belly, whereby 

a perfon frequently goes to ftool, and is cured either by 
purging off the caufe, or reftringing the bowels. Quincy. 
During his diarrhoea I healed up the fontanels. Wifeman. 

DiarrhoeTick. adj. [from diarrhoea.] Promoting the flux 
of the belly ; folutive ; purgative. 

Millet is diarrbcetick, clcanfing, and ufeful in difeafes 0 
the kidneys. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

DPary. n.f. [ diarium , Latin.] An account of the tran - 
adfions, accidents, and obfervations of every day ; a journa . 

In fea-voyages, where there is nothing to be feen but J 
and fea, men make diaries ; but in land-travel, wherein 0 
much is to be obferved, they omit it. Bacon , EJfay i f 

I go on in my intended diary. Tatter , - 1 • 

DIASTOLE, n.f [&aro*vj'.] . , . 

1. A figure in rhetorick, by which a fnort fy liable is made long. 

2. The dilation of the heart. f 

The fyftole feems to refemble the forcible bending 0 
fpring, and the diajlolc its flying out again to its natuia ate. 

v b ’ J Ray on the Creation. 

Dia'style. [^» and rux®-, a pillar.] A fort of edifice "here 
the pillars ftand at fuch a diftance from one another, tn 
three diameters of their thicknefs are allowed foi intcrco u 


niation. 


Harris. 

Diate'sseron. n.f [of and t icnrt^a, four.] An int^ 
val in mufick, compofed of one gi eater tone, 011 j ^ 

and one greater femi-tone; its proportion being as 
three. It is called, in muiical compoiition, a peiree 

Diato'nick. [ of ] The ordinary fdt of ™ 

which proceeds by different tones, either m a ^f tcn c!in^. 
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descending. It contains only the two greater arid ieffer tones, 
and the greater femi-tone. Harris. 

DiazeTtjck Tone, [of Act and {vyvvpi.] Iri the ancient Greek 
mufick, disjoined two fourths, one on each fide of it ; and 
which being joined to either, made a fifth, his is, in our 
mufick, from A to B. 

They allowed to this diazentick tone, which is our La, Mi, 
the proportion of nine to eight, as being the unalterable dif- 
ference of the fifth and four h. Harris. 

Di'bble. n.f. [from dipfel, Dutch, a {harp point, Skinner ; 
from dabble, Junius.] A fmall fpade ; a pointed inftrument 
with which the gardeners make holes for planting. 

Dica'city. n.f [ dicacitas , Lat.] Pertnefs; faucinefs. Dik 7 . 
DPbstone. n.f. A little ftone which children throw at an- 
other ftone. 

I have feen little girls exercife whole hours together, and 
take abundance of pains to be expert at dihjlones , as they call 

Bode. 

DICE, n.f The plural of die. See Die: 

It is above a hundred to one againft any particular throw; that 
you do not caft any given fet of faces with four cubical dice ; 
becaufe there are fo many feveral combinations of the fix faces 
of four dice: now, after you have caft all the trials but one, 
it is ftill as much odds at the laft remaining time, as it was at 
the firft. Bentley's Sermons. 

To Dice. v. n. [from the noun.] To game with dice. 

I was as virtuoufly given as a gentleman need to be ; vir- 
tuous enough ; fwore little ; diced not above feven times a 
week ; went to a bawdy-houfe not above once in a -quarter 
of an hour. Shakefpeare' s FLenry IV. p. i. 

Dice-eox. n f [dice and box.] The box from which the dice 
a-re thrown. 

What would you fay, fhould you fee the fparkler {baking 
her elbow for a whole night together, and thumping the table 
with a dice-box? Addifon's Guardian, N°. 120. 

Di'cer. n.f [from dice.] A player at dice ; a gamefter. 

They make marriage vows 

As falfe as dicers oaths. Shakefpeare' s Hamlet. 

Dich. adj. This word feems corrupted from dit for do it. 

Rich men fin, and I eat root: 

Much good dich thy good heart, Apemantus. Shakef Timon. 
DichoTomy. n.f. [Axwfu ] Diftribution of ideas by 
pairs. 

Some perfons have difturbed the order of nature, and abufed 
their readers by an affectation of dichotomies , trichotomies, 
fevens, twelves, &c. Let the nature of the fubjeCt, confidered 
together with the defign which you have in view, always de- 
termine the number of parts into which you divide it- Watts. 
DFckens. A kind of adverbial exclamation, importing, as it 
feems, much the fame with the devil ; but I know not whence 
derived. 

Where had you this pretty weathercock ? 

— I cannot tell what the dickens his name is my hulband had 
him of. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor . 

What a dickens does he mean by a trivial fum ? 

But han’t you found it, fir ? Congreve's Old Batchelor . 

Di'cher of Leather, n.f [dicra, low Latin.] Ten hides. Did. 
I o DFC I ATl. v. a. [difio, Latin.] To deliver to another 
with authority ; to declare with confidence. 

J he fpoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 

And ftudded amber darts a golden ray ; 

Such, and not nobler, in the realms above. 

My wonder didates is the dome of Jove. Pope's Odyffey. 
Whatfoever is didated to us by God himfelf, or by men 
who are divinely infpired, muft be believed with Tull aflu- 

rance - _ Watts's Logick. 

Di c 1 a 1 e. n.f. [dictation, Latin-.] Rule or maxim delivered 
With authority ; prefeription ; prefeript. 

Others caft about for new difeoveries, and to feek in their 
own thoughts for thofe right helps of art which will fcarce be 
found, I fear, by thole who fervilely confine themfelves to the 
didates of others. Locke 

I credic what the Grecian didates fay. 

And Samian founds o’er Scota’s hills convey. Prior. 

I hen let this didate of my love prevail ; 

Inftant, to foreign realms prepare to fail, 

To learn your father’s fortunes. Pope's Odyffey , b. i. 

DictaTion. n.f. [from didate.] The a6f or pradfice of 
dictating or prefer ibing. n.77 

DlCT A TOR. n.f. [ Latin . ] 

*'*• A magiftrate of Rome made in times of exigence and diftrefs, 
and inverted with abfolute authority. 

^ Kind didators made, when they came home, 

T heir vanquifh’d foes free citizens of Rome. Waller. 

Julius with honour tam’d Rome’s foreign foes; 

But patriots fell, ere the didator rofe. ° Prior. 

2. One inverted with abfolute authority. 

Unanimous they all commit the care. 

And management of this main enterprize, 

Fo him their great didator. Milton's Paradife Regain'd, b. i. 

3. Une whofe credit or authority enables him to direCt the con- 
duct or opinion of others. 
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Nor is it a fmall pow r er it gives one man over another, id 
have the authority to be the didator of principles, and teacher 
of unqueftionable truths. Locke . 

That riches, honours, and outward fplendour, {houkl lei. 
up perfons for didators to all the reft of mankind, is a moft 
fhameful invafion of the right of our underftanding. Jl atts. 

Dictatorial, adj. [from didator.] Authoritative; confi 
dent ; dogmatical ; overbearing. 

A young academick often dwells upon a journal, or an ob- 
fervator that treats of trade and politicks in a didatorial 
ftyle, and is Iayifh in the praife of the author. Waits. 

Dictatorship, n.f. [from didator.] 

1; The office of didlator. 

This is the folemneft title they can confer under the prince 
dem, being indeed a kind of didatorfAp. W itton * 

2 . Authority ; infolent confidence. 

This is that perpetual didatorfAp which is exercifed by 
Lucretius, though often in the wrong. Dryden . 

DictaTure. n.f [didatura, Latirt.j The office of a didla- 
tor ; dieftatorfhip. Did . 

Di'ction; n.f. [did ion, French; didio , Latin.] Stile; lan- 
guage ; exprefiion. 

There appears in every part of his didion * or exprefiion, 
a kind of noble and bold purity. Dryden. 

Dictionary, n.f. [< didionarium , Latin.] A book contain- 
ing the words of any language in alphabetical order, with 
explanations of their meaning; a lexicon; a vocabulary; a 
word-book. 

Some have delivered the polity of fpirits, and left an ac- 
count that they ftand in awe of charms, fpelfs, and conjura- 
tions ; that they are afraid of letters and characters, notes 
and dafhes, which, fet together, do fignify nothing ; and not 
only in thc didionary of man, but in tbefubtler vocabulary of 
fatarp Brown' s Vulgar Err ours, b. i. c. 10. 

Is it fuch a horrible fault to tranflate fimulacra images ? I fee 
what a good thing it is to have a good cathoYick did ionary. Still . 

An army, or a parliament, is a collection of men ; a dic- 
tionary , or nomenclature, is a collection of words. Watts » 

Did. of do. [bife, Saxon.] 

1. The preterite of do. 

Thou can’ft not fay I did it. Shakefpeare. 

What did that greatnefs in a woman’s mind ? 

Ill lodg’d and weak to aCt what it defign’d. Dryd. Aurengz. 

2. The fign of the prefer- imperfect tenfe, or perfect. 

When did his pen on learning fix a brand. 

Or rail at arts he did not undsrltand. Dryden, 

3- It is fometimes ufed emphatically ; as, I did really love him. 

Dida'ctical. ladj. [hfraAlix. 1 ®-.] Preceptive; giving precepts : 

Dida'ctick. 3 as a didadick poem is a poem that gives rules 
for fome art ; as the Georgicks. 

The means ufed to this purpofe are partly didadical , and! 
partly protreptical, demoriftrating the truth of the gofpel ; and 
then urging the profeflors of thofe truths to be ftedfaft in the 
faith, and to beware of infidelity. FVard on Infdehty . 

Di'dapper, n.f [from dip. ] A bird that dives into the 

water. 

DidaUcalick. adj. [^as-xa Afx®-.] Preceptive; didadick; 

giving precepts in fome art. 

I found it neceflary to form fome ftory, and give a kind of 
dv to the poem : under what fpecies it may be compre- 
hended, whether didafcalick or heroick, I leave to the judg- 
ment of the criticks. Prior . 

To DFdder. v. a. [ diddem , Teut. zittern. Germ.] To quake 
with cold ; to fhiver. A provincial word. Skinner. 

Didst. 1 he fecond perfon of the prefer tenfe of do. See Did. 

Oh laft and beft of Scots ! who didf maintain 
1 hy country’s freedom from a foreign reign. Dryden. 

To DIE. v. a. [beaj, Saxon, a colour.] To tin°;e; to colour; 
to ftain. & * 

So riiuch of death her thoughts 
Had entertain’d, as dy'd her cheeks with pale. Milt. P. L. 

All white, a virgin faint {he fought the {kies ; 

For marriage, though it fullies not," it dies. Dryden. 

Die. n.f [from the verb.] Colour; tin&ure; ftain; hue acquired. 

It will help me nothing 

To plead mine innocence; for that die is on me, 

Which makes my whit’ft part black. Shakefp. Henrv VIII. 
We have dainty works of feathers of wonderful" luftre, 
excellent dies, and many. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

Uarknefs we fee emerges into light. 

And fhining funs defeend to fable night : 

Ev n heav’n itfelf receives another die , 

When weary’d animals in {lumbers lie 
Of midnight eafe ; another, when the gray 
Of morn preludes the fplendor of the dty. Dryden' s Fables. 
t is very furpnfing to fee the images of the mind ftamped 
upon the afped ; to fee the cheeks take the die of the paflions 
and appear in all the colours and complexions of thought. ’ 

t?- n t • Collier °f the Afped. 

Firft this 

l he , fen / r s ™ ^th ; then that of deeper die 

Steals foft behind. Thompfn's Summer, l 1685. 

Tm 
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To Die. v. n. [beabian, Saxon.] 

1. To lofe life 5 to expires to pafs into another (late of 
exiftence. 

T hou do ft kill me with thy unkind falftiood ; and it grieves 
me not to die, but it grieves me that thou art the murtherer. 

. Sidney. 

Nor did the third his conquefts long furvive, 

Dying ere fcarce he had begun to live. Addif Ovid. Metam. 

Oh let me live my own, and die fo too ! 

To live and die is all I have to do ? Pope’s Epijiles. 

2. To perifli by violence or difeafe. 

1 he dira only ferved to confirm him in his firft opinion, 
that it was his deftiny to die in the enfuing combat. Dry den. 

Talk not of life or ranfom, he replies, 

Patroclus dead, whoever meets me, dies : 

In vain a Tingle Trojan fues for grace ; 

But leaft the Tons of Priam’s hateful race : 

Die then, my friend ! what boots it to deplore ! 

The great, the good Patroclus is no more ! 

He, far thy better, was foredoom’d to die ; 

And thou, doft thou, bewail mortality. Pope’s Horn. Iliad. 

3 - It has by before an inftrument of death. 

4. Of before a difeafe. 

They often come into the world clear, and with the ap- 
pearance of found bodies ; which, notwithftanding, have 
been infeCted with difeafe, and have died of it, or at leaft 
have been very infirm. JVifeman s Surgery. 

5. For commonly before a privative, and of before a pofitive 
caufe. 

At firft fhe ftartlcs, then file ftands amaz’d ; 

At laft with terror fhe from thence doth fly, 

And loaths the wat’ry glafs wherein fhe gaz’d. 

And fhuns it ftill, although for third fhe die. Davies. 

He in the loaden vineyard dies for thirft. Addfon. 

Hipparchus being paffionately fond of his own wife, who 
was enamoured of Bathyllus, leaped and died of his fall. Addif. 

6. To be punifhed with death. 

If I die for it, as no lefs is threatened me, the king my old 
mafter muft be relieved. # Sbakefp. King Lear. 

What is the love of our neighbour ? 

■ — The valuing him as the image of God, one for whom 
Chrift died. Hammond’s Prafl. Catcch. 

y. To be loft ; to peril'll ; to come to nothing. 

How now, my lord, why do you keep alone ? 

Of forrieft fancies your companion making, 

Ufingthofe thoughts which fhould indeed have died 
With them they think on. Sbakefp. Macbeth . 

If any fovereignty, on account of his property, had been 
.vefted in Adam, which in truth there was not, it would have 
died with him. Locke. 

Whatever pleafure any man may take in fpreading whifpers, 
he will find greater fatisfa&ion by letting the fecret die within 
his own brcaft. Spectator , N°. 595. 

8. To fink ; to faint. 

His heart died within him, and he became as a ftone. 1 Sa. 

9. [In theology.] To perifli everlaftingly. 

So long as God fliall live, fo long fhall the damned die. 

Hakewell on Providence. 

10. To languifh with pleafure or tendernefs. 

To founds of heav’nly harps {he dies away. 

And melts in vifions of eternal day. Pope’s Eloi. to Abelard. 

11. To vanifh. 

This battle fares like to the morning’s war, 

When dying clouds contend with growing light. Sb. H. VI. 
The fmaller ftains and blemifhes may die away and difap- 
pear, amidft the brightnefs that furrounds them ; but a blot of 
a deeper nature cafts a fhade on all the other beauties, and 
darkens the whole character. AddiJ on’ s Spectator , N°. 256. 

12. [In the ftile of lovers.] To languifh with affeCtion. 

The young men acknowledged in love-letters, that they 

died for kebecca. Tatler, N°. 1 1 o. 

13. To wither as a vegetable. 

Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground, and die , it 
abideth alone ; but if it die , it bringeth forth much fruit. 

John xii. 25. 

14. To grow vapid, as liquor. 

Die. n.f pi. dice, [de, French ; dis, Welfh.] 

1, A fmall cube, marked on its faces with numbers from one to 
fix, which gamefters throw in play. 

Keep a gamefter from the dice , and a good ftudent from his 
book, and it is wonderful. Sbakefp. Merry W vves of IV indfor . 

I have let my life upon a caft, 

And I will ftand the hazard of the die. Sbakef Richard III. 
He knows which way the lot and the die fhall fall, as per- 
fectly as if they were already caft. South’s Sermons. 

2. Hazard ; chance ; 

Eftfoons his cruel hand Sir Guyon ftaid, 

Temp’ring the paflion with advifement flow, 

And muft’ring might on enemy difmay’d ; 

For th’ equal die of war he well did know. Fairy ^ueen. 

So both to battle fierce arranged are ; 
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In whiph his harder fortune was to fall 

Under rriy fpear : fuch is the die of war. Fairy Dueen b : 

I hine is the adventure, thine the victory : J ‘ 10 

Well has thy fortune turn’d the die for thee. Drvden'sEnP 
3. Any cubick body. " 0 eu 


Die. n. f. plur. dies. The ftamp ufed in coinage. 

There have been fuch variety of dies made ufe of b 
Wood in ftamping his money, that it makes the difcovervnf 
counterfeits more difficult. Sw'f 

Di'er. n.f. [from die.] One who follows the trade of dyffig- 
one who dies cloaths. * °* 

The fleece, that has been by the dier ftain’d, 

Never again its native whitenefs gain’d. Waller 

There were fome of very low rank and profeffions, who 
acquired great eftates : cobiers, diers, and fhoemakers gave 
publick fhows to the people. Arbutbnot on Coins 

DI'ET. n.f [ diceta , low Latin ; Maira.] 

1. Food ; provifions for the mouth ; victuals. 

T hey cared for no other delicacy of fare, or curiofity of 
diet , than to maintain life. Raleigh’s Hifhry of the World 
Time may come, when mgn 
With angels may participate ; and find 
No inconvenient diet, nor too light fare. Milt. Par. Lof. 
No part of diet , in any leafon, is fo healthful, fo natural 
and fo agreeable to the ftomach, as good and well-ripened 
fruits. Temple. 

Milk appears to be a proper diet for human bodies, where 
acrimony is to be purged or avoided ; but not fo proper where 
the canals are obltruCted, it being void of all faline quality. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments . 

2. Food regulated by the rules of medicine, for the prevention 
or cure of any difeafe. 

I commend rather fome diet for certain feafons, than fre- 
quent ufe of phyfick ; for thofe diets alter the body more, and 
trouble it lefs. Bacon , Effay 31. 

I reftrained myfelf to fo regular a diet , as to eat flefh but 
once a day, and little at a time, without fait or vinegar. Temp. 

ToDi'et. v. a: [from the noun.] 

1. 'Fo feed by the rules of medicine. 

She diets him with falling every day. 

The fwelling of his wounds to mitigate. 

And made him pray both eafly and eke late. Fairy Sheen* 
Shew a while like fearful war. 

To diet rank minds fick of happinefs. 

And purge th’ obftruCtions, which begin to flop 
Our very veins of life. Sbakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 

He was not taken well ; he had not din’d : 

The veins unfill’d, our blood is cold; and then 
We powt upon the morning, are unapt 
T o give or to forgive ; but when we’ve fluff’d 
Thefe pipes, and thefe conveyances of blood. 

With wine and feeding, we have fu ppler fouls 
Than in our prieftlike fafts ; therefore I’ll watch him 
’Till he be dieted to my requeft. Sbakefp . Conolanus, 

I will attend my hufband, be his nurfe, 

Diet his ficknefs ; for it is my office. Sbakefp. Com. of Err. 

Henceforth my early care 
Shall ’tend thee, and the fertile burden cafe 
’Till dieted by thee, I grow mature 
In knowledge as the gods, who all things know. Milt. P.L. 
We have lived upon expedients, of which no country had 
lefs occafioh : we have dieted a healthy body into a confiimp- 
tion, by plying it with phyfick inftead of food. Swift* 

2 . To give food to. 

I’m partly led to diet my revenge. 

For that I do fufpeCt the lufty Moor 

Hath leapt into my feat. Sbakefpeare’s Othello. 

q. To board ; to fupply with diet. 

To Di'et. v. n. 

1. To eat by rules of phyfick. 

2. ,To eat ; to feed. 

I join with thee calm peace and quiet ; 

Spare faft, that oft with gods doth diet. _ Milton. 

Diet-drink, n.f \_diet and drink.] Medicated liquors; dun r 
brewed with medicinal ingredients. ? 

The obfervation will do that better than the lady s tet 


drinks , or apothecary’s medicines. 


Locke. 


Di'et. n.f [from dies , an appointed day, Skinner: fiom 10 , 
an old German word fignifying a multitude, Junius . J n 
aflembly of princes or eftates. . 

An emperour in title without territory, who can °[ cljin , n 
thing of importance but by a diet, or aflembly of 
of many free princes, ecclefiaftical and temporal. a ^ 

DiFtary. adj. [from diet. ] Pertaining to the TU 

Di'eter. n.f [from diet.] One who preferibes rules for ea 
ing ; one who prepares food by medicinal rules. 

He fauc’d our broth as Juno had been fick. 

And he her dieter. Sbakefpeare’s Cymbeh 

Diet 
Diete 


ne. 


/\nu ne ner a/eier. y vr ; , 

ve'tical. I n.f [haiTTirt**.] Relating to diet , e » P 

ee'tick. j to the medicinal cautions about the u e ^ 
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He received no other counfel than to refrain from cold 
drink, which was but a dietetical caution, and fuch as, with- 
out a journey to jEfculapius, culinary prefcription mignt 
have been afforded; Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. 1. 

This book was received by the publick with the reipect 
that was due to the importance of its contents : it became the 
fubjeift of converfation, and produced even feCts in the dietetick 
philofophy. Arbutbnot on Ailments, L ref. 

To DI'FFER. v. n. [. dijfero , Latin.] . . 

1. To be diftinguifhed from ; to have properties and qualities 

not the fame with thofe of another perfon or thing. 

If the pipe be a little wet on the infide, it will make a dif- 
fering found from the fame pipe dry. bacon s H at w al H if cry. 
Thy prejudices, Syphax, wont difeern 
What virtues grow irom ignorance and choice. 

Nor how the hero differs from the brute. Addfon s Cato. 
The feveral parts of the fame animal differ in their qua- 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

2. To contend ; to be at variance. 

A man that is oT judgment and underftanding fhall fome- 
times hear ignorant men differ, and know well within himfelf 
that thofe which fo differ mean one thing, and yet they them- 
felves never agree. . bacon s Effays. 

There are certain meafures to be kept, which may leave a 
tendency rather to gain than to irritate thofe who differ with 
you in their fentiments. Addif on s Freeholder, N-. 19. 

Here uncontrolled you may in judgment fit ; 

We’ll never differ with a crowded pit. Rowe. 

Others differ with me about the truth and reality of thefe 
fpeculations. Cbeyne s Phil. Ptinc. 

3. To be of a contrary opinion. 

In things purely fpeculative, as thefe are, and no ingre- 
dients of our faith, it is free to differ from one another in our 
opinions and fentiments. Burnet’ s Theory of the Earth. 

Difference, n. f. [ differentia , Latin.] 

1. State of being diltinCt from fomething; contrariety to identity. 

Where the faith of the holy church is one, a difference be- 
tween cuftoms of the church doth no harm. Hooker, b. iv. 

2. The quality by which one differs from another. 

This nobility, or difference from the vulgar, was not in the 
beginning given to the lucceflion of blood, but to the fuccef- 
fion of virtue. Raleigh’s Hifory of the (Vofld. 

Thus born alike, from virtue firft began 
The dff’rence that dlftinguifh’d man from man : 

He claim’d no title from defeent of blood, 

But that which made him noble, made him good. Dryden. 
Though it be aifeful to difeern every variety that is to be 
found in nature, yet it is not convenient to confider every 
' difference that is in things, and divide them into diftinCt claffes, 
under every fuch difference . Locke. 

3. The difproportion between one thing and another caufed by 
the qualities of each. 

You fliall fee great difference betwixt our Bohemia and your 
•Sicilia. Sbakefpeare’s Winter’s Tale. 

Oh the ftrange difference of man and man ! 

To thee a woman’s fervices are due ; 

My fool ufurps my body. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

Here might be leen a great difference between men practifed 
to fight, and men accuftomed only to fpoil. Hayward , 

4. Difpute ; debate; quarrel; controverfy. 

What was the difference ? 

It was a contention in publick. Sbakef. Cymheline. 

He is weary of his life that hath a difference with any of 
them, and will walk abroad after daylight. Sandys. 

5. Diftinaiion. 

Our conftitution, under a good adminiftration, does not 
only make a difference between the guilty and the innocent, 
but, even among the guilty, between fuch as are more or left 
criminal. Addif on’ s Freeholder, N°. 31. 

Nothing could have fallen out more unluckily than that 
there lhould be fuch differences among them, about that which 
they pretend to be the only means of ending differences. Tillotf. 

6. Point in queftion ; ground of controverfy. 

Are you acquainted with the difference , 

That holds this prefent queftion in the court ? Shakefpeare. 

7. A logical diftin&ioil. 

Some are never without a difference , and commonly, by 
amufing men with a fubtilty, blanch the matter. Bacon’s Effays. 

8. Evidences of diftindlion ; differential marks. 

• Henry had the title of fovereign, yet did not put thofe 
things in execution which are the true marks and differences 'of 
fovereignty. Davies. 

ToD i'fference. v. a. [from the noun.] To caufe 4 dif- 
ference ; to make one thing not the fame as another. 

Molt are apt to feek all the differences of letters in thofe 
articulating motions ; whereas feveral combinations of letters 
are framed by the very fame motions of thofe organs, which 
are commonly obferved, and are differenced by other concur- 
rent caules. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

Graft dfferev.ceth a civil and well cultivated region from a 
barren and defolate wilderneft. Ray on the Creation. 

Vol. I. 
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We fee nothing that differences the courage of Mneftheus 
from that of Scrgefthus. _ P‘f‘ * £JP >3 m Uomcr ‘ 

Different, adj. [from differ.] 

1. Diftincft; not ‘the fame. 

Happinefs confifts in things which produce pleaftire, and, in 
the abfence of thofe, which caufe any pain: now thefe, to 
different men, are very different things. Locke. 

There arc covered galleries that lead from the palace to 
five different churches. Addijw on My: 

2. Of many contrary qualities. 

The Britons change 

Sweet native home for unaccuftom d air, 

And other climes, where diff’rent food and foil 

Portend diftempers. Philips. 

0. Unlike; diffimilar. 

Neither the ihape of faces, nor the age, nor the colour, 
ou?ht to be alike in all figures, any more than the hair ; be- 
came men are as different from each other, as the regions in 
which they are born are different. Dryden s Dufrefvoy. 

Differential Method, is applied to the dodfrine of innniteh- 
mals, or infinitely fmall quantities, called the arithmetick of 
fluxions ; about the invention of which there has been a con- 
teft between Leibnitz and Sir Ifaac Newton. It conlifts 
in defeending from whole quantities to theii infinitely fmall 
differences, and comparing together thefe infinitely fmall dif- 
ferences, of what kind foever they be : and from thence it 
takes the name of the differential calculus, or analyiis of in- 
finitefimals. Hairis . 

Differently, adv. [from different.] In a different manner, 
rle may confider how differently he is affedted by the fame 
thought, which prefents itfelf in a great writer, from what he 
is when he finds it delivered by a perfon of an ordinary genius* 

Addi on’s Spectator, N °> 4r 9. 
D'ifferingly. adv. [from differing.] in a different manner. 
Such protuberant and concave parts of a furface may remit 
the light fo dfferingly , as to vary a colour. Boyle . 

DI'FFICIL. adj. [ difficilis , Latin.] 

1. Difficult; hard; not eafy ; not obvious. Little ufed. 

That that fhould give motion to an unwieldy bulk, which 
itfelf hath neither bulk nor motion, is of as dijfeit apprehend 
fton as any myftery in nature. Glcinv. Scepj. c. 4. 

Latin was not more diffcil. 

Than to a blackbird ’cis to whiffle. Hudibras * 

2. Scrupulous; hard to be perfuaded. 

The cardinal finding the pope diffcil in granting the difpen- 
fation, doth ufe it v as a principal argument, concerning the 
king’s merit towards that fee, that he had touched none of 
thofe deniers which had been levied by popes in England. Bac. 
Di'fficilness. n.f [from dff.il] Difficulty to be perfuaded j 
incompliance ; impracticability. 

There be that in their nature do not affeCt the good of 
others : the lighter fort of malignity turneth but to a croffnefs, 
or frowardnels, or aptnefs to oppofe, or dffcilnefs, or the like ; 
but the deeper fort, to envy and mere mifehief. Bacon’ s Effays. 
DIFFICULT, adj. [difficilis, Latin.] 

1. Hard; not eafy; not facil. 

It is difficult in the eyes of this people. Zachary 

2. Troublefome; vexatious. 

3. Hard to pleafe ; peevifh ; morofe. 

Difficultly, adv. [from difficult] Hardly; with difficulty. 
A man who has always indulged himfelf in the full enjoy- 
ment of his ftation, will difficultly be perfuaded to think any 
methods unjuft that offer to continue it. Rogers’s Sermons . 
Di'fficulty. n.f [from difficult ; difficult}, F reach . ] 

1. Hardnefs; contrariety to eafinefs or facility. 

The religion which, by this covenant, we engage ourfelves 
to obferve, is a work of labour and difficulty ; a fervice that 
requires our greateft care and attention to the difeharge of 
it. Rogers, Serin. 13. 

2. That which is hard to accomplifh ; that which is not eafy. 

They miftake difficulties for impoffibilities : a pernicious 
miftake certainly ; and the more pernicious, for that men are 
feldom convinced of it, ’till their conviClions do them no 
g°°d. South’s Sermons. 

3. Diftrefs ; oppofition. 

Thus, by degrees, be rofe to Jove’s imperial feat : 

Thus difficulties prove a foul legitimately great. Dryden ; 

4. Perplexity in affairs ; uneafinefs of circumftances. 

They lie at prefent under fome difficulties, by reafon of the 
emperor’s difpleafure, who has forbidden the importation of 
their manufactures. Addfon on Italy. 

5. Objection ; cavil. 

Men fhould confider, that raifing difficulties concerning the 
myfteries in religion, cannot make them more wife, learned, 
or virtuous. Swift. 

To DIFFI'DE. v n. [dffido, Latin.] To diftruft; to have 

no confidence in. 

With hope and fear 

The woman did th^new folution hear : • 

The man dffides in his own augury, 

And doubts the gods. Dryden . 

^ ^ DiFfidence. 
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Diffidence, n.f. [from diffide.] Diftruft; want of confi- 
dence ; timidity. 

No man almoft thought himfelf fecure, and men durft fcarce 
commune or talk one with another ; but there was a general 
diffidence every where. Bacon's Henry Mil. 

You have brought fcandal 
To Ifrael, diffidence of God, and doubt 
In feeble hearts, propenfe enough befoFij 
To waver. _ ‘ Milton's Agonijles. 

If the evidence of its being, or that this is its true fenfe, 
be only on probable proofs, our affent can reach no higher 
than an affurance or diffidence , arifing from the more or lefs 
apparent probability of the proofs. Locke. 

Be filent always, when you doubt your fenfe; 

And fpeak, though fure, with feeming diffidence. Pope. 

Whatfoever atheifts think on, or whatlbever they look on, all 
do adminifter fome reafons for fufpicion and diffidence , leaf! 
pofllbly they may be in the wrong ; and then it is a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God Bentleys Semi. 

Di'ffident. adj. [from diffide.] Not confident ; not certain: 
diftruftful. 

I am not fo confident of my own fufficiency as not willing- 
ly to admit the counfel of others ; but yet I am not fo diffident 
of myfelf, as brutifhly to fubmit to any man’s didlates. K. Charles. 

Be not diffident 

Of wifdom ; file deferts thee not, if thou 

Difmifs not her, when mod thou need’ll her nigh. Milton. 

I was really fo diffident of it, as to let it lie by me thefe two 
years, juft as you now fee it. Pope. 

Pliny fpeaks of the Seres, the fame people with the Chinefe, 
as being very lhy and diffident in their manner of dealing. 

Arbuthnot. 

^ Di ft refs makes the humble heart diffident. Clariffia. 

l o DIFPFND. v a. \_dffindo , Latin.] To cleave in two ; 
•tofplit. Dift. 

Diffusion, n. f [ diffiffio , Latin.] The acl of cleaving or 
fplitting. Jjifi. 

Diffl aYioN. n.f. [ diffiare , Latin.] The a£l of fcattering 
with a blaft of wind. Dill. 

DEffluence. (n.f. [from diffiuo , Latin.] The quality of 

Di'ffluengyj ) falling away on all fides ; the effc£t of fluidi- 
ty ; the contrary to coiififtency. 

Ice is water congealed by the frigidity of the air, whereby 
it acquireth no new form ; but rather a confidence or deter- 
mination of its dijjluency , and omitteth not its eflence, but 
condition of fluidity. Brown s Vulgar Errours , b. n. c. j. 

Di'ffluent. adj. [ diffiuens , Latin.] Flowing every way; 
not confident ; not fixed. 

DBF FORM. adj. [ from forma, Latin.] Contrary to uniform ; 
having parts of different ftruclure ; diflimilar; unlike; irre- 
gular ; as a dlffiorm flower, one of which the leavos are unlike ’ 
each other. 

The unequal refradlions of diffiorm rays proceed not from 
any contingent irregularities ; fuch as are veins, an uneven 
polifh, or fortuitous pofition of the pores of glafs. Newton. 

Diffo'rmity. n. f [from dlfficrm.] Diverfity of form ; irre- 
gularity ; diffimilitude. 

While they murmur againft the prefent difpofure of things, 
they reft not in their eftablifhed natures; but defire in them a 
difformity from the primitive rule, and the idea of that mind, 
that formed all things bed. Brown' s Vulgar Errours^ b. i. c. 1 1 . 

DifFRa'nchisement. n.f. [jranchije, French.] The aft of 
taking away the privileges of a c : ty. 

To DIFFU'SE. v. a. [diffiufus, Latin.] 

1. To pour out upon a plane, fo that the liquor may run evejy 
way. 

When thefe waters began to rife at firft, long before they 
could fwell to the height of the mountains, they would dffiufe 
themfelves every way. Burned s Theory of the Earth. 

2. To fpread ; tofeatter; to difperfe. 

Wifdom had ordain'd 
Good out of evil to create ; inftead 
Of fpirits malign, a better race to bring 
Into their vacant room, and thence diffiufe 
His good to worlds, and ages, infinite. Milton's Par. Lof. 
No fe£t wants its apoftles to propagate and diffiufe it. 

Decay of Piety. 

A chief renown'd in war, 

Whofe race fhall bear aloft the Latian name, 

And through the conquer’d world diffiufe our fame. Dryden. 

His eyes diffus'd a venerable grace, 

And charity itfelf was in his face. Dryden's Good P arfn. 

Diffuse, adj. [ diffufus , Latin.] 

1 . Scattered ; widely fpread. 

2. Copious ; not concife. 

Diffused, participial adj. [from diffiufe ] This word feems 
to have fignified, in Shakejpeare's time, the fame as wild, un- 
couth, irregular. 

Let them from forth a fawpit rufti at once. 

With fome diffiufed fong. Shakef Merry Wives of Windfor. 

He grows like favages. 
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To fwearing and (tern looks, diffus'd attire, 

And every thing that feems unnatural. Sbakeft,. v 
Diffusely, ado. [from dffufed.] Widely /‘difjlV ' 
in manner ot that which is fpread every way ' * 

[from fiata k* 

Diffusely, adv . [ from diffiufe.'] 

i . W idcly ; extenfively. 

9. Copioufiy ; not concifely. 

DjFI u'skjn, n.f. [from diffiufed] 

1 * Difpeilion ; the ftate or being fcattered every Wayf 
Whereas ali bodies act either by the communication 0 f 
natures, or by the imprefiions and fignatures of their 
the diffujion of fpecies viable feemeth to participate more 
the former operation, and the fpecics audible ot the latter 

Bacons Natural Bijhry , N“ 2 6n 
^ A fhect of vujiy well flecked marbled paper did not caii 
diitmct colours upon the wall, nor throw its light with an 
equal difjufon ; but threw its beams, unftamed and bright m 
this ami that part of the walk Boyle on to'.oun. 

2 * Copioufncfs; exuberance or ftile. 

Diffusive, adj. [from diffiufe.] 

1. Having the quality ot flattering any thing every way. 

Diffiufive of themielvcs, vvhere-e’er they pafs 
1 ma ^ e warmth in others they expedl: 

I heir valour works like bodies on a glafs, 

And does its image on their men proj..dt. Dryd. 'inn. AAir 

2. Scattered ; difperfed ; having the quality of lufierin^ dif- 

fuiion. & 

No man is of fo general and diffiufive a luff as to profecute 
his amours all the world over. _ South's Sebtons. 

1 he liars, no longer overlaid with weight, 

Exert their heads from underneath the mats, 

Anti upward fhoot and kindle as they pafs, 

And with diffiufive light adorn their heav’nly place. Dryden, 
Cherifh’d with hope, and fed with joy it grows; 

Its cheerful buds their opening bloom difclofe, 

And round the happy foil diffiufive odour flows. Prior. 
3- Extended ; in full extenfion. 

They are not agreed among themfelves- where infallibility 
is feated ; whether in the pope alone, or a council alone, or 
in both together, or in the diffiufive body of Chriftians. Tillotf. 
Diffusively, adv. [from diffiufive.] Widely; extenfively; 
every way. 

Diffusiveness, n. f. [from diffiufive.] 

1. Extenfion ; difperfion; the power of diffufing; the ftate of 
being diftufed. 

2. Want of concifenefs ; large com pafs of expreflion. 

f he fault that I find with a modern legend, is its df 
fufivenefs : you have fometimes the whole fide of a medal over- 
run with it. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

To DIG. v. a. preter. dug, or digged-, part. paff. dug , 01 digged. 
[bic, Saxon, a ditch; dyger, D anifh, to dig.] 

1. To pierce with a fpade. 

i hen laid he unto me. Son of man, dig now in the wall; 
and when 1 had digged in the wall, I beheld a door. Ezck. viii, 8. 

2. To form by digging. 

Seek with heart and mouth to build up the walks of Jeru- 
. falem, which you have broken down ; and to fill up the mines 
that you have digged by craft and fubtlety, to overthrow the 
fame. Whitglft. 

He built towers in the defert, and digged many wells ; for 
he had much cattle. 2 Chro. xxvi. 10. 

3. 1 o cultivate the ground by turning it with a fpade. 

The walls- of your garden, without, their furniture, look as 
ill as thofe of your houfe ; fo tiiat you cannot dig up your 
garden too often. ' Temple. 

Be firft to dig the ground, be firft to burn 
The branches lopt. Dryden's Virg. Georg, ih 

4. To pierce with a fharp point. 

A rav’nous vulture in his open’d fide. 

Her crooked beak and cruel talons try’d ; 

Still for the growing liver digg'd his breaft. 

The growing liver ftill fupply’d the feaft. Dryden s LEn. 

5. To gain by digging. > . 

It is digged out of even the higheft mountains, and indeed 
all other parts of the earth contingently and indifterently ; as 
the pyrites. P/ccdwaid. 

Nor was the ground alone requir’d to bear 
Her annual income to the crooked fhnre ; 

But greedy mortals, rummaging her {lore, 

Digg'd from her entrails firft the precious ore. Dryd Ovid. 
To DjG. v.a. To work with a fpade; to work in making 
holes, or turning the ground. 

They long for death, but it cometh not; and dig] on ,r 
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more than far hid treafures. ./— , 

They have often dug into lands that are described m oj ( 
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authors, as the places where fuch particular ftatues or 0 
lifks ftood, and have feldom failed of fuccefs in their purfuits- 

Addifon s Travel 

To Dig up. v. a. To throw up that which is covered with eartl 
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If I digg'd up thy forefather’s graves, 

And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 

It would not flake mine ire. Shak. H. VI. 

DAgerent. adj . [digerens, Latin.] T hat which has the power 
of digefting, or caufing digeftion. Did?. 

Dice'st. n.f. [ digejla , Latin.] The pandedl of the civil law, 
containing the opinions of the ancient lawyers. 

I had a purpofe to make a particular digejl , or recompile- 
ment of the laws of mine own nation. Bacon. 

Laws in the digejl fhew that the Romans applied them- 
felves to trade. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To DIGEST, v. a. [ digero , digejl um, Latin.] 

1. To diftribute into various claffes or repofitories ; to range or 
difpofe methodically. 

2. To concodt in the ftomach, fo as that the various particles of 
food may be applied to their proper ufe. 

If little faults, proceeding on diftemper. 

Shall not be wink’d at, how fhall we ftretch our eye. 

When capital crimes, chew’d, fwallow’d, and digefted^ 
Appear. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Each then has organs to digef his food ; 

One to beget, and one receive the brood. Prior. 

3. To foften by heat, as in a boiler, or in a dunghil : a che- 
mical term. 

4. To range methodically in the mind; to apply knowledge by 
meditation to its proper ufe. 

A few chofen friends, who fometimes deign 
To blefs my humble roof, with fenfe refin’d. 

Learning digefled well. Thomfon's Winter , /. 550. 

5. T o reduce to any plan, fcheme, or method. 

Our play 

Leaps o’er the vaunt and firftlings of thofe broils, 

’Ginning i’ th’ middle : ftarting thence away, 

To what may be digejl ed in a play. Shakef Troll. andCreffiid. 

6. To receive without loathing or repugnance; not to reject. 

Firft, let us go to dinner. 

* — Nay, let me praife you while I have a ftomach. 

— No, pray thee, let it ferve for table talk ; 

Y hen howfoe’er thou fpeak’fl, ’mong other things 
1 fhall digejl <\ t. Shakejpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

The pleafance of numbers, that rudenefs and barbarifin 
might the better tafte and digejl the leffons of civility. Pcacham. 

■7. To receive and enjoy. 

Cornwal and Albany, 

With my two daughters dowers, digejl the third. Shakefp. 

8. [In chirurgery.] To difpofe a wound ; to generate pus in 
order to a cure, t 

To Dige'st. v. n. To generate matter as a wound, and tend 
to a cure. 

Digester, n.f. [from digejl.] 

1. He that digefts or concodls his food. 

I eople that are bilious and fat, rather than lean, are great 
enters and ill digef ers. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. A ftrong veiiel or engine, contrived by M. Papin, wherein to 

boil, with a very ftrong heat, any bony fubftances, fo as to 
reduce them into a fluid ftate. Quincy. 

3. That which caufes or ftrengthens the concodlive power. 

Rice is of excellent ufe for all illnefles of the ftomach, a 
great reftorer of health, and a great digejl cr. Temple. 

Digestible, adj [from digejl.] That which is capable of 
bemg digefled or concocted in the ftomac h. 

T hole medicines that purge by flool enter not into the 
mefentery veins ; hut are, at the firft, not digef ible by the fto- 
mach, and therefore move immediately downwards to the 

Bacon's Natural Hifory, N°. 4.7. 

Digestion, n f. [from digejl,] 

I. The act of digefting or conceding food in the ftomach. 

Now good digef ion wait on appetite, 

And health on both. Shakejpeare's Macbeth. 

Digef 1 °n is a fermentation begun, becaufe there are all the 
requifites of iuch a fermentation ; heat, air, and motion : but 
it is not a complete fermentation, becaufe that requires a 
greater time than the continuance of the. aliment in the fto- 
mach : vegetable putrefadion refembles very much animal 
igcfion. . Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Quantity of food cannot be determined by meafures and 
weights, or any general Leffian rules; but mufl vary with the 
vigour or decays of age or of health, and the ufe or difufe of 
air or of exercife, with the changes of appetite; and then, 
y what every man may find or fufped of the prefent ftreno-th 
or weaknefs of dige/lion. Temple. 

Every morfel to a fatisfied hunger, is only a new labour to 
a tired digef ion. South's Sermons. 

. i ne preparation of matter by a chemical heat. 

\ c conceive, indeed, that a perfed good concodion, or 
igjion, or maturation of f >me metals, will produce gold. 

. Bacon s Natural Hlfory , N u . 027. 

iyo chymick chance the furnaces prepare, 

Rake all the labour-houfes of the air, l 

1 ujlN Crijde y a P° urs in euffim there. Bladmcrc. ) 
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The digef ion of the counfels in Sweden is made in fendte, 
onfifting of forty counfellors, who are generally the greateft: 
nen. Temple. 

4. The ad of difpofing a wound to generate matter. 

5. The difpofition of a wound or fore to generate matter. 

Digestive, adj. [from digejl.] 

1 . Having the power to caufe digeftion, or to ftrengthen the 
ftomach. 

A chilifadory menftruum, or a digef ive preparation, drawn 
from fpecies or individuals, whofe llomachs peculiarly diffolve 
lapideous bodies. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 5 . 

2. Capable by heat to foften and fuhdue. 

The earth and fun were in that very fame ftate ; tlie one 
adive, piercing, and digejhve by its heat; the other paifive, 
receptive, and ilored with materials for fuch a production. 

Hale's Chi gin cf Mankind. 

3. Confederating; methodifing. 

To bufinefs, ripen’d by digef Ive thought. 

This future rule is into method brought. Dryden. 

Digestive, n. f [from digef.] An application which dif- 
pefes a wound to generate matter. 

I drefied it with dige/ lives. JJ'ifcman cf Abfcpffies. 

DBgger. n.J. [from dig ] One that opens the ground with 
a fpade. 

When we vifited mines, we have been told by diggers, that 
even when the fky feemed clear, there would fuddenly arife 
a fleam fo thick, that it would put out their candles. Boyle. 

To Dight. v.a. [bihrnn, to prepare, to regulate, ^axon. ] 
T o drcls; to deck; to bedeck; to embellifh ; to adorn. 

On liis head his dreadful hat he dight. 

Which maketh him invilible to fight. Hubbcrd' sTale. 

Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the Itudious cloifters pale. 

And love the high embowed roof. 

With antick pillar maffy proof, 

And ftoried windows richly dight , 

Calling a dim religious light. Milton* 

Juft fo the proud in 'ulting lafs 
Array’d and Hud i bras. Hudlbras, p. i. cant. 3* 

Di'git. n.f. [ digitus , Latin.] 

1. T he meafure of length containing three fourths of an inch.' 

If the inverted tube of mercury be but twenty-five digits 
high, or fomewhat more, the quickfilver will not fall, but 
remain fufpended in the tube, becaufe it cannot prefs the fub- 
jacent mercury with fo great a force as doth the incumbent 
cylinder of the air, reaching thence to the top of the atmo- 
fphere-. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

2. The twelfth part of the diameter of the fun or moon. 

3. Any of the numbers exprefled byfingle figures; any number 
to ten. 

Not only the number feven and nine, from confiderations 
abftrufe, have been, extolled by moft, but all or moft of other 
digits have been asmyftically applauded. Brown's Vulg. Errours . 

Di'gitated. adj. [from digitus, Latin.] Branched out into 
divifions like fingers ; as a digitated leaf is a leaf compofed of 
many fmall leaves. 

lor animals multifidous, or fuch as are digitated , or have 
feveral divifions in their feet, there are but two that are uni- 
parous ; that is, men and elephants. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Digladia'tion. n.f [ digladiatio , Latin.] A combat with 
fwords ; any quarrel or contefl. 

Ariftotle feems purpofely to intend the cherifhing of con- 
troverfial digladistims , by his own affedlion of an intricate 
obfeurity. _ Glanv.Sceff.c. 19. 

Di gnified adj. [from dignify.] Invefted with fome dignity 1 
it is ufed chiefly of the clergy. 

Abbots are filled dignifed clerks, as having fome dignity in 
the church. j l; p. s p 

Dignifica'tion. n.f. [from dignify.] 

I grant that where a noble and ancient defeent and merit 
meet in any man, it is a double dignf cation of that perfon. 

r-r TAT-nvTrr^ . ’ Waltons Angler . 

1 oDi GNIPT . v. a. [from dignus and facio, Latin.] 

1. I o advance; to prefer ; to exalt. Ufed chiefly of the clergy. 

2. To honour; to adorn ; to give luftre. 

Such a day, 

So fought, fo follow’d, and fo fairly won, 

Came not till now- to dignify the times* 

Since Caefar’s fortunes ! " Shakejpeare's Henry IV. 

iNot that we think us worthy fuch a gueft. 

But your worth will dignify our feaft. Ben. Johnfon's Epirr . 

No turbots dignify my boards ; 

But gudgeons, flounders, what my Thames affords. Pete 

Dicnitary. n.f [from dignm, Latin.] A clergyman ad- 

priell “ r ° nle dlgn ' ty 5 t0 l0me rank above that parochial 

If there be any Jlghliarw, whofe preferments are per- 
haps not liable to the accufation of fuperfluity, they may 
be perfons of fuperior merit. ' 0 -X 

Di'gnity. n.f. [dignitas, Latin.] Ulj 

I. Rank of elevation. 

Angels are not any where fpoken fo highly of as our Lord 

and 
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and Saviour Jefus Chrift, and are not in dignity equal to 
him. Hooker , b. ii. f. 6 . 

2. Grandeur of mien; elevation of afpe£t. 

Some men have a native dignity , which will procure them 
more regard by a look, than others can obtain by the moft 
imperious commands. ClariJJd . 

4. Advancement ; preferment ; high place. 

Fafter than fpring-time fhow’rs comes thought on thought. 
And not a thought but thinks on dignity. Shake/. Henry VI. 
For thofe of old, 

A.nd thefe late dignities heap’d up to them, 

Shakefpear e' s Macbeth. 

4. [Among ecclefiafticks.] By a dignity we underlland that pro- 
motion or preferment to which any jurifdi&ion is annexed. 

Aylijfc’s Parergon. 

5. Maxims ; general principles ; xvpicti Ma). 

The fciences concluding from dignities , and principles 
known by themfelves, receive not fati$fa£tion from probable 
reafons, much lefs from bare and peremptory afl'everations. 

Brown 9 s Vulgar Err ours , b. i. c. 7. 

6. [In aftrology.] The planet is in dignity when it is in any 
fign. 

Dicno'tion. n.f. [from dignofco, Lat.] Diftinclion ; diftin- 
guifhing mark. 

That temperamental dignotions , and conjecture of prevalent 
humours, may be collected from fpots in our nails, we are not 
averfe to concede. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours , b. v. c. 21. 

To DIGRESS, v. n. [digre/fus, Latin.] 

1. To turn out of the road. 

2. To depart from the main defign of a difcourfe, or chief 
tenour of an argument. 

In the purfuit of an argument there is hardly room to 
digrefs into a particular definition, as often as a man varies 
the fignification of any term. ^ Locke. 

3. To wander; to expatiate. 

It feemeth, to digrefs no farther, that the Tartarians, fpread- 
ing fofar, cannot be the Ifraelites. Brerewood. 

4. To go out of the right way, or common track ; to tranf- 
grefs; to deviate. 

I am come to keep my word. 

Though in fome part am forced to digrefs , 

Which at more leifure I will fo excufe 

As you Ihall well be fatisfied. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

Thy noble fhape is but a form of wax. 

Hi gr effing from the valour of a man. Shak. Borneo and Juliet. 
DfGRE'ssiON. n.f \_digreffto , Latin.] 

1. A p aflage deviating from the main tenour or defign of a 
difcourfe. 

The good man thought fo much of his late conceived com- 
monwealth, that all other matters were but digreffions to 
him. . Sidney^ b. i. 

He, fhe knew, would intermix 
Grateful digrejjions , and iolve high dilpute 
With conjugal careflcs. Milton s Paradife Lofl , b. viii. 

Here fome digrejjion f muft: make, t’ accufe 
Thee, my forgetful and ungrateful mufe. Denham. 

To content and fill the eye of the underftanding, the beft 
authors fprinkle their works with plealing digrejjions , with 
which they recreate the minds of their readers. Bryd. Dufrefi. 

2. Deviation. 

The digreff .n of the fun is not equal ; but near the equi- 
noctial interfeCtions, it is right and greater ; near the folitices, 
more oblique and letter. Brown s Vulgar Errours , b. vi. c. 4. 

Dijudica'tjon. n.f. [ dijudicatio , Latin.] Judicial diftinction. 
Dike. n. f. [bic, Saxon ; dyk, E rfe.] 

1. A channel to receive water. 

The dykes are fill’d, and with a roaring found 
The rifling rivers float the nether ground. Dr d. Virg. Geo. 

The king of dykes! than whom no fluice of mud 
With deeper fable blots the filver flood. Pope’s Dunciad. 

2. A mound to hinder inundations. 

God, that breaks up the flood-gates of fo great a deluge, 
and all the art and induftry of man is not (ufficient to raife 
up dykes and ramparts againft: it. Cowley s Davideis. 

To DILA'CERATE. v. a. [ dilacero , Latin.] To tear; to 
rend; to force in two. 

The infant, at the accomplifhed period, firuggling to come 
forth, dilacerates and breaks thofe parts which reftrained him 
before. Browns Vulgar Errours , b. 111. c. 6 . 

Di laceration. 7i. f. [from dilaceratio, Latin.] 1 he act of 

rending in two. ■ , 

The greateft fenfation of pain is by the obfirudion of the 

fmall veffels, and dilaceration of the nervous fibres. _ 

Arhuthmt on Diet. 

To Dila'niate. v . a. [ dilanio , Latin.] I o tear; to rend in 

pieces. . 

Rather than they would dilamate the entrails of their own 
mother, and expofe her thereby to be ravifhed, they met mlf 
way in a gallant kind. Howel s Engl. Tea) s. 

To 'DILAPIDATE, v . a. [dilapido, Latin.] To rum; to 
throw down. 

it 


Dilapidation, n.f [ dilapidation Latin.] The incumbent’s 
buffering the chancel, or any other edifices of his ecclefiaftical 
living, to go to ruin or decay, by negledling to repair the 
fame : and it likewife extends to his committing, or fuffering- 
to be committed, any wilful watte in or upon the glebe-woock 
or any other inheritance of the church. Afljfe’s P/irergon 

’Tis the duty of all church-wardens to prevent the dilapi- 
dations of the chancel and manfion-houfe belonging to the 
re’Cfor or vicar. Ayliffps Parergm. 

D latabi'lity. n.f [from dilatable.'] The quality of "ad- 
mitting extenfion. 

We take notice of the wonderful dilatability or extenfive- 
nefs of the gullets of ferpents : I have taken two adult mice 
out of the ftomach of an adder, vvhofe neck was not bigger 
than my little finger. Ray on the Crcar.om 

By this continual contra£libility and dilatability , by different 
degrees of heat, the air is kept in a conftant motion. Arbuthn. 
DilaT able. adj . [from dilate.] Capable of extenfion. 

The windpipe divides itfelf into a great number of branches 
called bronchia : thefe end in fmall air-bladders, dilatable and 
contradlable, capable to be inflated by the admiflion of air, 
and to fubfide at the expulfion of it. Arbuihnot in Aliment. 
DilataTjon. n.f [from dilatation Latin.] 

1. The a£l of extending into greater fpace. 

The motions of the tongue, by contraction and dilatation , 
are fo eafy and fo fubtle, that you can hardly conceive or 
diftinguifh them aright. Holder. 

2. The ftate of being extended ; the ftate in which the parts are 
at mere difiance from each other. 

Joy caufeth a cheerfulnefs and vigour in the eyes; Ting- 
ing, leaping, dancing, and fometimes tears: all thefe are the 
efiedfs of the dilatation , and coming forth of the fpirits into 
the outward parts, which makctli them more lively and 
fiirring. Bacon’s i\a ural Eijlory. 

The imao-e of the fun fhould be drawn out into an oblong 
form, either by a di atation of every ray, or by any other 
cafual inequality of the refractions. A evoten’s Opt. Exgerim, 
To DILATE, v. a. \_dilato , Latin.] 
i . To extend ; to fpread out ; to enlarge. 


Spenfer, 


IValler. 


Prior. 
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But ye thereby much greater glory gate. 

Than had yeforted with a prince’s peer ; 

For now your light doth more itfelf dilate , 

And in my darknefs gi eater doth appear. 

Satan alarm’d, 

Collecling all his might, dilated fiood, 

Like TenerifF, or Atlas, unremov’d. Milton’s Paradife Lof. 

Opener of mine eyes, 

Dim erfi ; dilated fpirits, ampler heart. 

And growing up to godhead : which for thee 

Chiefly I fought ; without thee, can defpife. Milt. Pa. Lof. 

Through all the air his founding firings dilate 
Sorrow. Tike that which tcuch’dour hearts of late. 

Diffus’d, it riles in a higher fphere; 

Dilates its drops, and foftens into -air. 

I mark the various fury of the winds; 

Thefe neither feafons guide, nor order binds : 

They now dilate, and now contract their rorce; 

Various their fpeed, but cndlefs is their courfe. 

The fecond refraaion would fpread the rays one way as 
much as the firft doth another, and fo dilate the image in 
breadth as much as the firfi doth in length. Newton’s Opt. 
2. To relate at large; to tell diffufely and copioufly. 

But he would not endure that woful thcam 
For to dilate at large ; but urged fore. 

With piercing words, and pitiful implore. 

Him hafty to arife. Fairy Quern, b. ii. cant. 5. fan. 37. 

I obferving, 

Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earneft heart, 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate. 

Whereof by parcels fhe had fomething heard, 

But not diffindtively. Shakefpcare s Othello. 

To DilaTe. v. n. 

1. To widen ; to grow wide. . . 

His heart dilates and glories in his firength. Acunjtm. 

2. To fpeak largely and copioufly. 

It may be behoveful for princes, in matters of grace, w 
tranfad the fame publickly, and by themfelves ; or their mi- 
ll ifters to dilate upon it, and improve their lufiic, Qaiendon 
tion or eloquence of fpeech. . a ™\ 

DilaTor. n. f [from dilate.] That which widens or exten . 

The buocinatores, or blowers up of the cheeks, 
dilators of the no fe, are too firong in cholerick people. - • 
Di'latoriness. n.f [from dilatory.] I he quality of bein D 

dilatory; flownefs; fluggiflmefs. . T -1 Tardy; 

Dl'LATORY. fluffiift i 






°An mferior council, after former tedious fults l "£ 

:ourt, would be but dilatory, and fo to ittic purpo c. } 

What wound did ever heal but by degrees . ThoU 
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Thou know’ft we work by wit, and not by witchcraft ; 

And wit depends on dilatory time. Shakejpeare s Olhedo. 

Thefe cardinals trifle with me : I abhor 
This dilatory floth, and tricks of Rome. Shak. Henry V 111 . 

Dilat ry furtune plays the jilt 
With the brave, noble, honeft, gailant man, ^ 

To throw her lei f away on fools and knaves Otway’s Orph. 

A dilatory temper commits innumerable cruelties without 
defign ' Addifon s Spectator, NA469. 

Dilection, n.f [diledlio, Latin.] The act of loving; 
kindnefs. 

So free isChrifl’s dilcCllon, that the grand condition of our 
felicity is our belief. Boy.e’s Seraph. Love. 

Dile'mma. n f [Cxvi'.y.*.] ; 

1. An argument equally conclufive by contrary fuppoiitions. 

A young rhetorician applied to an old fophift to be taught the 
ait of pleading, and bargained for a certain reward to be 
paid, when he fhould gain a caufe. The matter fued for his 
reward, and the fcholar endeavoured to elude his claim by a 
dilemma: If 1 gain m/ caufe, I fhali withold your pay, becaufe 
the judge’s award will be againft you ; if 1 lofe it, I may with- 
hold it," becaufe I fhali not yet have gained a caufe. On the 
contrary, fays the matter, if you gain your caufe, you muft 
pay me, becaufe you are to pay me when you gaia» a caufe ; 
if you lofe it, you muft pay me, becaufe the judges will 
award it. 

A diemma, that biff op Morton the chancellor ufed, to raife 
benevolence, fome Culled his •fork, and fome his crutch. 

Bacons Henry VII. 

Hope, whole weak being ruin’d is 
Alike if it fucceed, and if it mifs; 

Whom good or ill does equally confound. 

And both the horns of fate’s dilemma wound. Cowley. 

2. A difficult or doubtful choice ; a vexatious alternative. 

A firong dilemma in a defp’rate cafe ! 

To act with infamy, or quit the place. Siuifi. 

A dire dilemma ; either way I’m fped ; 

If foes, they write, if friends, they read me dead. Pope. 
Di ligence. ; if. [diiigcntia, Latin.] Indufiry; afliduity ; 
conftancy iiv bufinefs ; continuance of endeavour; uninter- 
mitted application ; the contrary to idlcnefs. 

Do thy diligence to come fhortly unto me. 2 Tim iv. 9. 
Brethren, give diligence to make your calling and election 
fure. 2 Pet. i. 10. 

DI LIGENT', adj. [diligens, Latin.] 

1 . Conftant in application ; perfevering in endeavour ; afliduous; 
not idle; not negligent ; not lazy. 

Seeft thou a man diligent in his bufinefs ? he fhali fiand 
before kings. Prov. xxii. 29. 

2. Conitamly applied ; profecuted with a<5livitv and perfeve- 
rance ; afliduous. 

And the judges fhali make diligent inquifition. Dcuir xix. 
Diligently, adv. [from diligent.] With afliduity; with 
heed anfi perfeverance ; not carelefly; not idly; not negli- 
gently. 

Jr you inquire not attentively and diligently, you (ball never 
be able to difeern a number of mechanical motions. Bacon. 

The ancients have diligently examined in what confiffs the 
heauiy or good poftures. Drydens Dufrefnoy. 

Dill, n.f [mle, Saxon.] 

It hath a {lender, fibre fe, annual root : the leaves are like 
thofe of fennel ; the feeds are oval, plain, fireaked, and bor- 
dered. T 

Did is raiftd.of feed, which is ripe in Augufi. Mortimer. 
DILL MID. adj.* [ dil cidus , Latin.] 

1. Clear; plain; not opaque. 

2. Clear; plain; not obfeure. 

To Dilu'cjdate. v. a [from dilucidare, Latin.] To make 
dear or plain ; to explain ; to free from obfcurity. 

I fhali not traduc.Cjjor extenuate, but explain and dilucidate , 
according to the cuilom of the ancients. Brown’s Vu. Err. Pr. 
Dilucida'tion. n.J. [from diluadatio.] Fhe a£t of making 
clear ; explanation ; expofitlon. 

DI'LUEN B. adj. [dilaens, Latin.] Having the power to thin 
and attenuate other matter. 

D/luent. n.f. [from the adjective.] That which thins other 
mattt r. 

T here is no real diluent but water : every fluid is diluent, as 
it contains water in it. Arhuthmt on Aliments. 

To DILU' i’E v. a. \diluo , Latin.] 

1. I o make thin ; to attenuate by the admixture of other parts. 

Drinking a large dofe of diluted tea, as fhe was ordered by 
a phvfician, fhe got to bed. Locke. 

The aliment ought to be thin to dilute, demulcent to tem- 
per, or acid toluhdue. Arbuihnot on Aliments. 

2. 1 o make weak. 

It the rei and blue colours were more dilute and weak, the 
difiance ot the Images would.be lefs than an inch ; and if they 
W’ei e more intenfe and full, that dillance would he greater 

Newton s Opt. Pro. i. Th. 1. 
The chamber was dark, left thefe colours fhould he diluted 
and weakened by the mixture of any adventitious lirht. Newt. 
\ GL. I. ^ 
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Dilu'ter. n f [from dilute.] That which makes any thing 

eife thin. _ , c n c 

Water is the only diluter, and the befi diffolvent cr mou of 

the ingredients of our aliment. Arbuihnot on Aliment u 

Dilution, n. f. [diluiio, Lat ] The a£* of making any thing 

thin or weak. . . . 

Oppofite to dilution is coagulation, or thickening, which is 

performed by diffipating the moft liquid parts by heat, or by 
infinuating fome fubftances, which make the parts of the fluid 
cohere more ftrongly. ArbutlSnot on raiments. 

Dilu'vian. adj. [from diluvium, Lat.] Relating to the deluge. 
Suppofe that this diluvian lake fhotilJ rife to the mounta n 
tops in one place, and not diffuse itfelf equally into all coun- 
tries about. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

DIM. adj. turn me, Saxon; dy, Welfh; dew, Erfe.j 

1. Not having a quick fight; not feeing cfcarly. ' 

For her true form, how can my fpark difeern, 

Which, dim by nature, art did never clear ? Davies. 

2. Dull of apprehenfion. 

The underftanding is dim, and cannot by its natural light 
difeover fpiritual truths. Ngers’s Sermons. 

3. Not clearly feen; obfeure; imperfe&ly difeovered. 

We might be able to aim at fome dim and feeming con- 
ception, how matter might begin to exift by the power of that 
eternal firft Being. Locke. 

Something, as dim to our internal view, 

Is thus perhaps the caufe of all we do. Pope, Epijh i. 

4. ObftrucUng the adl of vifion; not luminous; fomewhat 
dark. 

Her face right wond’rous fair did feem to be, 

That her bread beauty’s beam great brightnefs threw 
Through the dim fhade, that all men might it fee. Fai. ^u. 
To Dim. v. a. [from the adjedtive.] 

1. To cloud ; to darken; to hinder from a full perception of 
light, and free exercife of vifion. 

As where the Almighty’s lightning brand does light, 

It dims the dazed eyeri, and daunts the fen fes quite. Fa. T/ii. 

It hath been obferved by the ancients, that much ufe of 
Venus doth dim the fight; and yet eunuchs, which are unable 
to generate, are neverthelefs aifo dim flighted. Bacon s N. Hill. 

Every one declares againft blindnefs, and yet who almoft is 
not fond of that which dims his fight ? Locke . 

Fijrthee tdlcm thefe eyes, and fluff this head. 

With all fuch reading as was never read. Bopds Dunciad . 

2. To make lefs bright; to obfeure. 

A {hip that through the ocean wide. 

By condudt of fome ftar doth make her way. 

When as a ftorm hath drmm’d her trufty guide, 

Out of her courfe doth wander far aftray. Spenfer . 

Sitter, have comfort : all of us have caufe 
To wail the dimming of our mining; ftar; 

But none can help our harms by wailing them. Shak. R. III. 

Thus while he jPpake, each paffion dimm’d his face, 

Thrice chang’d. "* Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. iv. /. 1 14. 
DIMENSION. n.J. [ dimenfo , Latin.] Space contained in 
any thing; bulk ; extent ; capacity. It is feldom ufed but in 
the plural. The three dimenfions are length, breadth, and depth. 

He try’d 

i he tomb, and found the ftrait dimenfions wide. Dryden. 
My gentleman was meafuring my walls, and taking the 
dimenfions of the room. Swift. 

Dimensionless, adj. [from di inenfi on.] Without any definite 
bulk. 

Tn they pafs’d 

Dimen fionlefs through heav’nly doors. Milton’ sP aradife Lof. 
DimeNsive. adj. [dimen/us, Latin.] That which marks the 
boundaries or outlines. 

All bodies have their meafure, and their fpace; 

But who can draw the foul’s dimenf ve lines ? Davies , 

Dimica'tion. n.f \_dimicatio, Latin.] A battle ; the a<5t of 
fighting ; conteft. DA? 

Dim id i a Tion. n.J. \dimidiatio, Latin.] The a£t of halving ; 

divifion into two equal parts. Did 

Fo DIMFNISIT. v. a. [ diminuo , Latin.] 

1. T o make lefs by abfciffion or deftrudtion of any part: the 
oppofite to increafe. 

T hat we call good which is apt to caufe or increafe pleafure, 
or dimini f pain in us. Locke. 

2. 1 o impair ; to lefien ; to degrade. 

Impioufly they thought 

T hee to diminijh, and from thee withdraw 

The number of thy worfhippers. Milton’s Paradife Loji. 

4. T o take any thing from that to which it belongs : the con- 
trary to add. 

. Nothing was di mini fed from the fafetv of the kino- by the 
impnfonment of the duke. ' Hayward. 

: , ^\, n0t a ^ d . u . I l to the word which I command you, 

neither (hall you dimimf aught from it. * Deut. iv. z 

To DimNiSH. <y. To grow lefs ; to be impaired. 

What judgment I had increafes rather than diminifes ; and 
thoughts, fuch as they are, come crowding in fo fiift upon 
me, that my only difficulty is to chufe or to" rejea. Dryden. 

Crete’s 
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Crete s ample fields diminijh to our eve; 

Before the Boreal blafts the vefTels fly. ' Pope's QdyfTey . 

Diminishing^. adv. [from diminijh.] Iri a manner tending 
to vilify, or lcflen. & 

I never heard him cenfurc, or fo much as fpeak diminifnngh 
of any one that was abfent. Locke. 

Djminu'tion. n. f. [diminution Latin.] 

nuking lefs ; oppofed to augmentation. 

The one is not capable of any diminution or augmentation 
a * , Jr men ; the other apt to admit both. Hooker, b. iii. 

2. 1 he irate of growing lefs ; oppofed to increafe. 

I he gravitating power of the fun is tranfmitted through 
the vait bodies of the planets without very diminution, fo as lo 
ait upon all their parts, to their very centres, with the fame 
force, and according to the fame laws, as if the part upon 
which it ads were not furrounded with the body of the 

P a i. et : , • r • r Newton's Opt. 

finite and infinite feem to be looked upon as the modes of 

quantity, and to be attributed primarily to thole things which 
are capable of increafe or diminution. Locke . 

3* Difcredit ; lofs of dignity ; degradation. 

Gladly to thee 

Heroick laurel d Eugene yields the prime; 

Nor thinks it diminution to be rank’d 
In military honour next. Phillips. 

1 hey might raife the reputation of another, though they 
are a ehminution to his. Addijon s Spectator, N Q . 256. 

4 » Deprivation of dignity ; injury of reputation. 

Make me wife by thy truth, for my own foul’s falvation, 
and I fhall not regard the world’s opinion or diminution of 

. King Charles, 

5. [In architecture.] The contradlion of the diameter of a 
column, as it afcends. 

Dimi'nutive. adj. [ dhninutivus , Latin.] Small; little; nar- 
row ; contracted. 

The poor wren. 

The moft diminutive of birds, will fight. 

Her young ones in her neft, againft the owl. Shah. Macbeth. 
It is the intereft of mankind, in order to the advance of 
knowledge, to be fenfible they have yet attained it but in poor 
and diminutive meafure. Glanv. Seep f Preface. 

The light of man’s undemanding is but a fhort, diminutive , 
contracted light, and looks not beyond theprefent. South. 

If the ladies fhould once take a liking to fuch a diminutive 
race of lovers, we fhould, in a little time, fee mankind epi- 
tomized, and the whole fpecies in miniature. Addif. Guardian. 

They know how weak and aukward many of thofe little 
diminitive difeourfes are. Watts s Improvement of the Mind. 

Dimi'nutive. n.f. [from the adjedtive.J 

1. A word formed to exprefs littlenefs ; as lapillus, in Latin, a 
little Jlone ; maifonette, in French, a little houfe ; manniken , in 
Englifh, a little man. 

He afterwards proving a dainty and effeminate youth, was 
commonly called, by the diminutive of his name, Peterkin or 
Perkin. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Sim, while but Sim, in good repute did live; 

Was then a knave, but in diminutive . Cotton. 

2 . A fmall thing : a fenfe not now in ufe. 

I ollow his chariot ; monfter-like, be fhewn 
For poor’ll diminutives , for doits! Shakef Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Diminutively, adv. [from diminutive .] In a diminutive 
manner. 

Dimi'nu tiveness. n.f. [from diminutive. ] Smalnefs ; little- 
nefs ; pettynefs; want of bulk; want of dignity. 

Di'mish. adj. [from dim.'] Somewhat dim; fomewhat ob- 

feure. 

’Tis true, but let it not be known. 

My eyes are fomewhat dimijh grown ; 

For nature, always in the right. 

To your decays adapts my fight. Swift. 

Di'missory. adj. [dunifforius,\j‘ 3 X\n.] That by which a man 
is difmiffed to another jurifdidon. 

A bifhop of another diocefs ought neither to ordain or ad- 
mit a clerk, with the confent of his own proper bifhop, and 
without the letters dinuffory. Ayliffe's Parergon . 

Di'mitty. n.f A fine kind of fuftian, or cloath of cotton. 

I direCted a trowze of fine dimitty. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Di'mly. adv. [from dim.] 

1. Not with a quick fight; not with a clear perception. 

Unfpeakable ! who fitt’ft above thefe heav’ns. 

To us invifible, or dimly feen, 

In thefe thy loweft works. Milton' s Paradife Lofl, b. v. 

2. Not brightly; not luminoufly. 

In the beginning of our pumping the air, the match ap- 
peared well lighted, though it had ahnofl filled the receiver 
with its plentiful fumes ; but by degrees it burnt more and 
more dimly. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

I faw th’ angelick guards from earth afeend, 

Griev’d they muft now no longer man attend ; 

The beams about their temples dimly fhone ; 

One would have thought the crime had been their own. Dry. 
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Di'mness. n.f. [from dim.] 

1. Dulnefs of fight. 

2. Want of apprehenfion ; ftupiditv. 



lefs pronunciation dimple. Skinner.] The feme 
depreffion in the cheek or chin. ‘ ty ° r 

The dimple of the upper lip is the common meafure of 
them all. Grew' s Cofm. Sac. b. i. q 

In her forehead’s fair half-round, 

Love fits in open triumph crown’d ; 

He in the dimple of her chin, 

In private fiate, by friends is feen. p y - 

To Di'mple. v. n. [from the noun.] To fink in fmall cavi- 
ties, or little inequalities 

The wild waves matter'd him, and fuck’d him in, 

And finding eddies dimpled on the main. Dryd. Ann. ’ivlirab 
Eternal fmiles his emptinefs betray, 

As fhallow ftreams run dimpling all away. Po-c, EpijUe ii 
Di'mpled. adj. [Irom dimple J Set with dimples. 

On each fide her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys like fmilingCupids. Sh. Ani.andCl. 
Di'mply. adj. [from dimple.] Full of dimples; fmkino- in 
little inequalities. 

. As the finooth furface of the dimply flood, 

The filver-flipper’d virgin lightly trod. Wharton's Ifs. 
DIN. n.f. [by n, anoife; bynan, to make a noifi, . \ dyna, 
to thunder, lilandick.] A loud noife ; a violent and continued 
found. 

And all the way he roared as he went, 

That all the foreft with aftonifhment 
Thereof did tremble ; and the beafts therein 
Fled fall away from that fo dreadful din. Hublerd's Tale 
o, ’twas a din to fright a monfter’s ear ; 

To make an earthquake: fure, it was the roar 
Of a whole herd of lions. Shakefpeare's Tempejl, 

While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darknefs thin. 

And to the flack or the barn-door 

Stoutly flruts, his dame before. Milton. 

Now night over heav’n 
Inducing darknefs, grateful truce impos’d. 

And filence, on the odious din of war. Milton's Par, LoJI. 

How, while the troubled elements around. 

Earth, water, air, the ftunning din refound. 

Through ftreams of fmoak and adverfe fire he rides, 

While ev’ry fhot is levell’d at his fides. Smith. 

Some independent ideas, of no alliance to one another, 
are, by education, cuftom, and the conftanti/tf of their party, 
fo coupled in their minds, that they always appear there toge- 
thei . Lodie. 

To Din. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ftun with noife; to harafs with clamour. 

Rather live 

To bait thee for his bread, and din your ears 

With hungry cries. Otway's Venice Preferred. 

2. To imprefs with violent and continued noife. 

What fhall we do, if his majefty puts out a proclamation 
commanding us to take Wood’s half-pence? "i bis hath been 
often dinned in my ears. Swift. 

To DINE. v. n. [diner, French.] To eat the chief meal about 
the middle of the day. 

Perhaps fome merchant hath invited him, 

And from the mart he’s fomewhere gone to dinner : 

Good lifter, let us dine, and never fret. Shakcfpcare. 

Myfelf, he, and my filler, 

To-day did dine together. Shakef p. Comedy of Err ours. 

He would dine with him the next day. Clarendon. 

Thus, of your heroes and brave boys. 

With whom old Homer makes luch noife. 

The greateft actions I can find. 

Are, that they did their work and din'd. Prior. 

To Dine. v. a. To give a dinner to ; to feed. 

Boil this reftoring root in gen’rous wine. 

And fet belide the door the fickly flock to dine. Dryd l irg. 
Dine'tical. adj. Whirling round; vertiginous. 

Some of late have concluded, from fpots in the fun, whic 
appear and difappear again, that, beiides the revolution it 
maketh with its orbs, it hath alfo a dinetical motion, and roi 3 
upon its own poles. Brown' s Vulgar Err ours, u. vi. c- 

A fpherical figure is moft commodious for dinetical motion, 
or revolution upon its own axis. Bay on the Cnaiioi. 

To DING. pret. dung. v. a. [dringen, Dutch.] 

1. To dafh with violence. 

2. To imprefs with force. , 

To Ding. v.n. To bluffier; to bounce; to huff. A low vor . 

He huffs and dings at fuch a rate, becaufe we will not pen 
the little we have left to get him the title and eh are o on 
Strut. Arbuthnot's Hiflory of John Bull. 

Ding-dong. n.f. A word by which the found, of be s 1 
' imitated, 



Let us all ring fancy’s knell ; 

Ding, dong bell. Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

Di'ngle. n.f. [from &en, or bin, a hollow, Saxon.] A hollow 

between hills ; a dale. 

I know each lane, and every alley green, 

Dingle or bufhy dell ol this wild wood 

And every bolky bourn from fide to fide. 

My daily walk's and ancient neighbourhood. Milton. 

Dining-room, n.f [dine and room.] The principal apart- 
ment of the houfe ; the room where entertainments are made. 

He went out from the dining-room before he had fallen into 
errour by the intemperance of his meat, or the deluge ol 
driiik. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Di'nner. n.f. [diner, French.] The chief meal; the meal 
eaten about the middle of the day. 

Let me not ftay a jot for dinner : 

Go, get it ready. ' Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

Before dinner and fupper, as often as it is convenient, or 
can he had, let the publick prayers of the church, or fome 
parts of them, be faid publickly in the family. Taylor. 

The jolly crew, unmindful of the paft, 

The quarry fhare, their plenteous dinner hafte. Dryd. BEn. 

Dinner-time. n.f. [dinner and time.] T he time of dining. 

At dinner-time, 

I pray you, have in mind where we muft meet. Shakefpeare. 

Then from the mint walks forth the man of rhyme. 
Happy to catch me juft at dinner-time . Pope, Epijlle ii. 

DINT. n.f. [bynt, Saxon.] 

1. A blow ; a ftroke. 

Much daunted with that dint, her fenfe was daz’d ; 

Yet kindling rage, herfelf fhe gather’d round. Fairy £Biecn. 

Neither vainly hope 

To be invulnerable in thefe bright arms. 

Though temper’d heav’nly ; for that mortal dint , 

Save he who reigns above, none can refill. Milt. Par. Lofl. 

2. The mark made by a blow; the cavity remaining after a vio- 
lent preflure. 

Now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 
•The dint of pity. Shakefpeare's Julius Ccsfar. 

Fie embrac’d her naked body o’er. 

And, ftraining hard the ftatue, was afraid 

His hands had made a dint and hurt the maid. Dryden. 

3. Violence; force; power. 

We are to wreft the whole Spanifh monarchy out of the 
hands of the enemy ; and, in order to it, to work our way 
into the heart of his country by dint of arms. Addifon. 

The dewlap’d bull now chafes along the plain. 

While burning love ferments in ev’ry vein ; 

His well arm’d front againft his rival aims. 

And by the dint of war his miftrefs claims. Gay. 

To Dint. v. a. [from the noun.] To mark with a cavity by 
a blow, or violent impreflion. 

With greedy force each other doth aflail. 

And ftrike fo fiercely, that they do imprefs 

Deep dinted furrows in the batter’d mails : 

The iron walls to ward their blows are weak and frail. F. 

Leave, leave, fair bride, your folitary bone. 

No more fhall you return to it alone ; 

It nurfeth fadnefs; and your body’s print. 

Like to a grave, the yielding down doth dint. Donne. 

Deep dinted wrinkles on her cheeks fhe draws ; 

Sunk are her eyes, and toothlcfs are her jaws. Dryd. ALn. 

Dinumer a'tion. n.f [dinumeratio, Lat.] The a£t of num- 
bering out fingly. 

Diocf.'san. n.f. [from diccefsf] A bifhop as he ftands related 
to his own clergy or flock. 

I have heard it has been advifed by a diocefan to his inferior 
clergy, that they fhould read fome of the moft celebrated fer- 
mons printed by others, for the inftrudlion of their con- 
gregation. Tatler, N°. 57. 

Di/OCESS. n.f [diocefs. A Greek word compounded of 
and cuy.aic.] The circuit of every bifhop’s jurifditftion ; 
for this realm has two divilions, one into fhires or coun- 
ties, in refpeft of temporal policy; another into diocefs, in 
refpedt of iurifdidtion ecclefiaftical. Cowel. 

None ought to be admitted by any bifhop, but fuch as have 
dwelt and remained in his diocefs a convenient time. Whitgift. 

He fhould regard the bifhop of Rome as the iflanders of 
Jerfey and Gucrnfey do him of Conftance in Normandy ; that 
is, nothing at all, iince by that French bifhop’s refufal to fwear 
unto our king, thofe ifles were annexed to the diocefs of Win- 
cnefter. Raleigh's EJJays. 

St. Paul looks upon Titus as advanced to the dignity of a 
prince, ruler of the church, and intrufted with a large diocefs, 
containing many particular cities, under the immediate govern- 
ment of their refpe&ive elders, and thofe deriving authoritv 
from his ordination. & South. 

DIOPTRICAL. 7 n f. [hiAhuau.] Affording a medium for the 
DIOPTR 1 CK. ) fight; aflifting the fight in the view of dif- 
tant objects. 


Being excellently well furtiifhea with dioptrical gLh > 

had not been able to fee the fun fpotted. # ; 

View the afperities of the moon through a dioptrics : glnL, 
and venture at the proportion of her hills by their fhadows. 

More's Antidote againjl /. itheijm . 

Dio'ptricks. n.f. A part of opticks, treating of the dif- 
ferent refractions of the light palling through different me- 
diums; as the air, water, glaftes, &c. Harris. 

Diorthro'sis. n.f [bogSguott , of to make ffiait.J A 

chirurgical operation, by which crooked or diftorted members 
are made even, and reftored to their primitive and regular 
Ibape. Han is. 

To DIP. v. a. particip. dipped, or dipt, [bippan, Saxon; doopen, 
Dutch.] 

1., To immerge; to put into any liquor. 

The perlon to be baptized may be dipped in water ; and fuch 
an immerfion or dipping ought to be made thrice, according 
to the canon. Ay life s Parergon. 

Old Corineus compafs’d thrice the crew. 

And clipp'd an olive-branch in holy dew, 

Wfych thrice he fprinkl’d round, and thrice aloud 
Invok’d the dead, and then difmifs’d the crowd. Dryd. BEn. 

Ele turn’d a tyrant in his latter days. 

And from the bright meridian where he flood, 

Defcending, dipp' d his hands in lovers blood. Dryd. Fables. 

The kindred arts fhall in their praife confpire; 

One dip the pencil, and one firing the lyre. Pope's EpiJUes. 

Nov/ on fancy’s eafy wing convey’d, 

The king defeended to th’Elyfian fhade ; 

There in a dufky vale, where Lethe rolls, 

Old Bavius fits to dip poetick fouls. Pope's Dunciad, b. iii- 

So fifties rifing from the main. 

Can foar with moiften’d wings on high ; 

Themoiflure dry’d, they fink again. 

And dip their wings again to fly. Swift. 

2 . Tomoiften; to wet. 

And though not mortal, yet a cold fhudd’ring dew 
Dips me all o’er, as when the wrath of Jove 
Speaks thunder. Milton. 

3. To be engaged in any affair. 

When men are once dipt , what with the encouragements 
of fenfe, cuftom, facility, and fhame of departing from what 
they have given themfelves up to, they go on ’till they are 
ftifled. L' Eftrange, Fab. 126. 

In Richard’s time, I doubt, he was a little dipt in the re- 
bellion of the commons. Dryden’ s Fables . 

4. To engage as a pledge; generally ufed for the firll mortgage. 

Be careful fti 11 of the main chance, my foil 5 
Put out the principal in trufty hands. 

Live on the ufe, and never dip thy lands. Dryden' s Perf 

To Dip. v. n. 

1. To fink; to immerge. 

We have fnak.es in our cups, and in our difhes ; and who- 
ever dips too deep will find death in the pot. L'EJi range's Fab. 

2. To enter; to pierce. 

The vulture dipping in Prometheus’ fide. 

His bloody beak with his torn liver dy’d. Granville. 

3. To enter flightly into any thing. 

When I think all the repetitions are ftruck out in a copy, 
I fometimes find more upon dipping in the firft volume. Pope * 

4. To drop by chance into any mafs ; to chufe by chance. 

With what ill thoughts of Jove art thou poffefs’t? 
Wouldft thou prefer him to fome man ? Suppofe 
I dipp'd among the worft, and Staius chofe ? Dryden' s Perf 

Dipchi'ck. n.J. [from dip and chick.] The name of a bird. 
Dipchick is fo named of his diving and littlenefs. Carew. 

Dipe'talous. adj. [&j and 'zcreraNsv. ] Elavino- two flower- 
leaves. 

Dipper, n.f [from aip.] One that dips in the water. 

Dipping Needle, n.f. A device which {hews a particular pro- 
perty of the magnetick needle, fo that, beiides its polarity or 
verticity, which is its diredtion of altitude, or height above 
the horizon, when duly poifed about an horizontal axis, it 
will always point to a determined degree of altitude, or eleva- 
tion above the horizon, in this or that place refpe&ively. Phil. 

Diphthong, n.f. p»^ovys>..] A coalition of two vowels to 
form one found ; as vain, leaf, Ccsfar. 

We fee how many difputes the fimple and ambiguous 
natuie of vowels created among grammarians, and howTt has 
begot the miflake concerning diphthongs : all that are properly 
fo are fyllables, and not diphthongs, as is intended to be fiani- 
fi C d hy fhaf word. Holder's ElemtnU of Sf°ech. 

Make a diphthong of the fecond eta and iota, inftead of their 
being two fyllables, and the objection is gone. 

Dt'dt r 'Tk • 1 . Notes on the luad. 

IJi 1 Lot. n.J. The inner plate or lamina of the fkull. 

Diplo'ma. «./ ] A letter or writing conferring 

fome privilege, fo called becaufe they ufeil formerly to bZ 
written on waxed tables, and folded together. 
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Di'psas. n.f. [Latin, from to third:.] A ferpent, whofe 
bite produces the fenfation of unquenchable third:. 

Scorpion, and afp, and amphifboena dire, 

Ceraftes horn’d, hydrus, and elops drear. 

And dipfas. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. x. /. 526. 

Di'ptote n.f. [WWIa.J A noun confiding of two cafes 
only. Clark. 

Di'ptych. n.f [diptycha*, Latin.] A regifter of bifhops and 
martyrs. 

"I he commemoration of faints was made out of the dittychs of 
the church, as appears by multitudes of places in St.Auftin. Still. 
DIRE. adj. [dirus, Latin.] Dreadful ; difmal ; mournful ; hor- 
rible ; terrible ; evil in a great degree. 

Your eye in Scotland 

Would create foldiers, and make women fight, 

To doff their dire diftreflfes. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

More by intemperance die 
In meats, and drinks, which on the earth fhall bring 
Difeafes dire ; of which a mondrous crew 
Before thee fhall appear. Mi ‘ton s P. Lcjl , b. xi. 1 . 474. 
Hydras, and gorgons, and chimaeras dire Milton. 

Or what the crofs, J;/v-!ooking planet frnites, 

Or hurtful worm with canker’d venom bites. Milton . 

Dire was the tolling, deep the groans, defpair 
Tended the Tick. Milton. 

Difcord i dire fader of the flaughtered pow’r, 

Small at her birth, but rifing ev’ry hour ; 

While fcarce the Ikies her horrid head can bound. 

She ftalks on earth, and (hakes the world around. P ope' s II. 
DIRE CT. adj. [ direSius , Latin.] 

1. Strait, not crocked. 

2. Not oblique. 

The (hips would move in one and the fame furface ; and 
confequently muft need., encounter when they either advance 
towards one another in direCt lines, or meet in the interfe£tion 
of crofs lines. hentley s Serm. 

3. [In aftronomv.] Appearing to an eye on earth to move pro- 
greffively through the zodiac, not retrograde. 

Two geomantie figures were difplay’d, 1 

Above his head, a warrior and a maid, ?• 

One when direCt , and one when retrograde. Dryd Fab. J 

4. Not collateral, as the grandfon fucceeds his grandiire in a 
direCt line. 

5. Apparently tending to fome end. 

Such was as then the ftate of the king, as it was no time 
by direCt means to feek her. And fuch was the (fate of his 
captivated will, as he would delay no time of feeking her. Sid. 

He that does this, will be able to call off all that is fuper- 
fluous; he will fee what is pertinent, what coherent, what is 
d'reCi to, what Aides by the queftion. Locke. 

6. Open ; not ambiguous. 

There be, that are in nature faithful and fincere, and plain 
and direCt ; not crafty and involved. Bacons EjJay, 21. 

7. Plain; exprefs. 

He no where, that I know, fays it in direCt words. Locke. 
To Dire'ct. v a. [ dirigo , directum , Latin.*] 

1. To aim in a flrait line. 

Two eagles from a mountain’s height. 

By Jove’s command direCt their rapid flight. Pope s Od. 

2. To poinc again A: as a mark. 

The fpear Aew hiding through the middle (pace, 

And pierc’d his throat, direCt ed at his face. Dryd. JEn. 

3. To regulate ; to adjuft. _ 

It is not in man that walketh to direCt his Reps. J e f x * 2 3 * 
Wifdom is profitable to direCt. EtciU' x. 10. 

All that is in a man’s powder, is to mind what the ideas are 
that take their turns in his underftanding ; or elfe to dn eel and 
fort, and call in fuch as he delires. # Locke. 

. qpo preferibe certain meafure; to mark out a certain courfe. 
He direCtcth it under the whole heavens, and his lightening 
unto the ends of the earth. J Q, ° xxxvii. 3. 

c;. To order ; to command 
DlRE ; CTER. n. f. [director, Latin.] 

1. One that directs ; one that preferibes. 

2. An inftru meat that ferves to guide any manual operation. 
Direction, n.f • [ direCUo , Latin.] 

1. Aim at a certain point. 

The direction of good works to a good end, is the only prin- 
ciple that diftinguifhes charity. ^ Smalndge's Serm. 

2. Motion impreffe'd by a certain impulfe. 

Thefe mens' opinions are not the produfl: of judgment, or 
the consequence of reafon ; but the effects of chance and ha- 
zard, of a mind floating at all adventures, without choice, and 

without direction. . c oc^o. 

No particle of matter, nor any combination o particles, 
that is, no body can cither move of itfelf, or of ltfeh alter the 
direction of its motion. ocyney. 

v. Order ; command ; prescription. 

From the counfel that St. Jerome giyeth Loeta, of taking 
heed how lhe read the apocrypha ; as alfo by the help of other 
learned mens judgments, delivered in like cafe, we may take 
dirtdhr.. 2 hmltrb.sf.zo. 
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Ev’n now 

I put myfelf to thy direction. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth 

He needs not our miflruft, fince he delivers 
Our offices, and what we have to do, 

To the direction juft. Shake feme's Macbeth 

The nobles of the people digged it by the direction of the 
law-giver. Numb. xxi. 18. 

Mens paflions and God’s direction feldom agree. K. Charles 
All nature is but art unknown to thee, 

All chance, direction which thou can’ft not fee. Pope's Elf. 
General directions for fcholaftic difputers, is never to difpute 
upon mere trifles. Watts s lmprov. Mind , p. u^. 

Dire'ct i ve. n.f [from d'veCt.] 

1. Having the power of direction. 

A law therefore generally taken, is a dreCtive rule unto 
goodnefs of operation. Hooker , b 1 • / 7. 

A power of command there is without all queftion, tho’ 
there be fome doubt in what faculty this command doth prin- 
cipally refide, whether in the will or the underftanding. The 
true refolution is, that the directive command tor counfel is in 
the underftanding ; and the applicative command, or empire, 
for putting in execution of what is directed, is in the will; 

Biamh. aga'njl Hobbs. 
On the directive powers of the former, and the regularity 
of the latter, whereby it is capable of direction, depends the 
generation of all bodies. Grew' s Coftn. Sac. b. ii. c. 1. 

2. Informing ; (hewing the way. 

Nor vifited by one directive ray, 

From cottage dreaming, or from airy hall. Tbomf Aid. 
Dnw 'CTLY.* adj [from direCt.] 

1. In a flrait line; recfilineally. 

The more a body is nearer to the eyes, and the more direCtly 
it is oppofed to them, the more it is enlightened ; becaufethe 
light languifhes and leflens the farther it removes from its pro- 
per fource. Dry den's Dufrejnoy. 

T here was no other place afligned to any of this matter, 
than that whereinto its own gravity bore it, which was only 
direCt y downwards, whereby it obtained that place in the 
globe which was juft underneath. Woodward' s N. Hijl.p. 4. 

If the refra&ed ray be return d direCt ly back to the point of 
incidence, it (hall be refraffed by the incident ray. Newt. Opt. 

2. Immediately ; apparently ; without circumlocution ; without 
any long train of confequence. 

Infide-Is being clean without the church, deny direCtly and 
utterly reject the very principles of chriftianity, which hereticks 
embrace, and erroneoufly by mifconftrutftion. Hooker , b. ii ,fi. 

No man hath hitherto been lo impious, as plainly and 
direCtly to condemn prayer. Blacker, b. v. J. 2. 

By aliening the feripture to be the canon of our faith, I 
have unavoidably created to myfelf enemies in the papifts 
direCtly , becaufe they have kept the feripture from us what 
they could, and have referved to themfelves a right ot inter- 
preting them. Dry den’s Prcf. Rel. Laid. 

His work direCtly tends to raife fentiments ot honour and 
virtue in his readers. Addijon's Freeholder. 

No reafon can poflibly be afligned, why it is bed for the 
world that God 'Almighty hath fuch a power, which doth 
not direCtly prove that no mortal man (liould have the 
like. Swift on the Sent of a Ch. of Engl. Man. 

Directness, n.f [from direCt.] Straitnefs; tendency to any 
poinj; the neareft wav. 

They argued from celeftial caufes only, the conflant vici- 
nity of the fun, and the direClnefs of his rays; never lul peel- 
ing that the body of the earth had fo great an efficiency in the 
changes of the air. Bentley s Seim. 

Dire'ctor. n.f [ director , Latin] 

1. One that has authority over others ; a fuperintendent; one 
that has the general management of a defign or work. 

Himfelf flood director over them, with nodding or damping, 
(hewing; he did like or miflike thofe things he did not under- 
ftand. jM** b 

In all affairs thou foie director. Swifts 

What made directors cheat in fouth feayeai ? Pope s p • 

2. A rule ; an ordinance. 

Common forms were not defign’d 
Directors to a noble mind. Swifts tj • 

3. An indructor ; one who fhews the proper metho sop 

ceeding. , • ji 

They are glad to ufe fuch as counfellors and directors in ai 

their dealings which are of weight, as contraers, ^ e ^p re f 

4. One who is confulted in cafes of confcience. , « r 

lam her director and her guide in fpirituai affairs. Dry • p- 

5. An indrument in furgery, by which the hand is gui e 

° P The manner of' opening with a knife, is by ^ ldin S l£ ?£ 
a director , the groove of which prevents its Mi ? 

o-uided Sharp s out gey* 

Directory, n. f. [from director.] book jy^ on0 f 

factious preachers publilhed in the rebellion for t e 

their fe<ft in aids of worfhip. rannot 

As to the ordinance concerning the directory, v 
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content to the taking away of the book of common 
yer> Oxford Reafons againjt the Lev. 

DAreful. adj. [This word is frequent among the poets, but 
has been centered as not analogical ; all other words com- 
pounded with full confifting of a fubftantive and/W/, as dread- 
ful, or full of dread ; joyful, or full of joy.] Dire ; dieadtu , 

difmal. . . , 

Point of fpear it never piercen would, 

Ne dint of direful fword, divide the fubdance could. la, DF- 
But yet at lad, whereas the direful Fend, 

She faw not dir, off (haking vain affright. 

She nigher drew, and faw that joyous end ; n 

Then God (he pray’d, and thank’d her faithful knight. Fa.^S 1 - 
Direful hap betide that hated wretch 
That makes us wretched by the death of thee. Sh. A. Rich. 
The voice of God himfelf fpeaks in the heart of men, whe- 
ther they underftand it or no; and by fecret intimations 
gives the (inner a foretade of that direful cup, which he is 
like to drink more deeply of hereafter. Scuta s Serm. 

I curs’d the direful author of my woes : 

>Twas told again, and thence my ruin rofe.. Dryden. 

The wrath of Peleus’ fon, the direful fpring 
Of all the Grecian woes, O goddefs, ftng. 

JDi 'reness. n.f [from dire.] Difmalnefs; horror; hidcoulnefs. 
Direnefs , familiar to my flaught’rous thoughts, 

Cannot once dart me. Sbakefp. Mach. 

Direction, n.f. [< direptio,LzX .] the a«ft of plundering. ^ 

Dirge. [This is not a contraaion of the Latin dirige, in the 
popifti hymn dirige grejf us meos, as fome pretend ; but from the 
Teutonic dyrke , laudarc , to praife and extol. WTence it is 
poffible their dyrke , and our dirge , was a laudatory long to 
commemorate and applaud the dead. F irjlegan. Bacon apparently 
derives it from dirige.] A mournful ditty ; a fong of lamenta- 
tion. 

Th’ imperial jointrefs of this warlike date. 

Have we, as ’twere, with a defeated joy. 

With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage, 

In equal fcale weighing delight and dole, 

Taken to wife. Shakefp. Haml. 

Mean while the body of Richard, after many indignities 
and reproaches, the dirigies and obfequies of the common 
people towards tyrants, was obfeurely buried. Bacon's BIcn. V II. 
You from above (hall hear each day, 

One dirge difpatch’d unto your clay, 

Thefe your own anthems (hall become, 

Your lading epicedium. Sandy's Faraph. 

All due meafures of her mourning kept, 

Did office at the dirge, and by infection wept. Dryd. Sigif 
Di'rigent. adj. [dir i gens, Latin.] 

The dirigent line in geometry is that along which the line 
deferibent is carried in the generation of any figure. Harris . 

DIRK, n.f [an Earfe word.] A kind of dagger ufed in the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

In vain thy hungry mountaineers 
Come forth in all their warlike geers. 

The fhield, the pidol, dirk , and dagger. 

In which they daily wont to fwagger. Tickell . 

To Dirke, v. a. To fpoil ; to ruin. Obfolete. 

Thy wade bignefs but cumbers the ground. 

And dirkes the beauties of my bloffoms round. Sp. Paf. 
DIRT. n.f. [dryt, Dutch, dirt, Iflandic.] Mud; filth; mire; 
any thing that dicks to the cloaths or body. 

They gilding dirt, in noble verfe 
Rudick philofophy rehearfe. Denham. 

Numbers engage their lives and labours, to heap together 
a little dirt , that (hall bury them in the end. Wake's Pr. 

They all affured me that the fea rifes as high as ever, tho* 
the great heaps of dirt it brings along with it are apt to choak 
up the (hallows. Addifon. 

Mark by what wretched fteps their glory grows; 

From dirt and fea weed as proud Venice rofe : 

In each how guilt and greatnefs equal ran. 

And all that rais’d the hero funk the man. Pope's EJf. 

Is yellow dirt the paffion of thy life ? 

Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus’ wife. Pope's EJf. 

2. Meannefs ; fordidnefs. 

To Dirt. v. a. [from the noun.] To foul; to bemire ; to 
make filthy ; to bedawb ; to foil ; to pollute ; to nady. 

Iil company is like a dog, who dirts thofe mod whom he 
loves bed. Swift's Th. on var. Subj. 

Dirt-pie. n.f [dirt and pie.] Forms moulded by children of 
clay, in imitation of padry. 

Thou fet’d thy heart upon that which has newly left off 
making of dirt-pies , and is but preparing itfelf for a green- 


1. Nadinefs ; filthinefs ; (oulnefs. . 

2. Meannefs; bafenefs; fordidnefs. 
Di'rty. adj. [Horn dirt.] 

1. 


Sh. BTen: IV 


Foul; n'afty ; filthy. 

Thy Dol and Helen of thy noble thoughts 
Is in bafe durance, and contagious prifon. 

Haul’d thither by mechanic, dirty hands. 

2. Sullied; not elegant. 

Pound an almond, and the clear white colour will be alter- 
ed into a dirty one, and the fweet tade into an oily one. Locke. 

3. Mean; bafe; defpicable. 

Such employments are the difeafes 01 labour, and the ru 
of time, which it contra&s not by lying ftill, but by dirty 
employment. rayUr’s Hoi, Lniug. 

Marriages would be made up upon more natuial motives 
than meer dirty interefts, and increafe of riches without mea- 
fure or end . V ’mfUs Mlfiellames. 

They come at length to grow fots and epicures, ,n 

their dbfeourfes, and dirty in their practices. Soiith s Serm. 
To Di'rty. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To foul ; to foil. 

The Lords Strutts lived generoufly, and never ufed to dirty 
their fingers with pen, ink, and counters. Arbtirth. Hiji. Bull. 

2. Todifgrace; to fcandalize. 

DI'RUPTION. n.f [dlruptio, Latin.] 

1. The a<ft of burding, or breaking. 

2. The ftate of burding, or breaking. 

Dis. An infeparable particle ufed irl compofition, implying 
commonly a privative or negative fignification of the word 
to which it is joined ; as to arm, to dijar m ; to join, to di join. 
It is borrowed from des, ufed by the French and Spaniards in 
the fenfe; as defnouer, to untie; dejlerrar, to banifh; from the 
Latin dc ; zsjlruo, to build ; dejlruo, to dedroy. 
Disability, n.f [from difable.] 

1. Want of power to do any thing ; weaknefs ; impotence. 

Gur confideration of creatures, and attention unto feriptures, 
are not in themfelves things of like difability to breed or beget 
faith. Hockir , b. v. f 22. 

Many withdrew themfelves out of pure faintnefs, and dif- 
ability to attend the conclufion. Raleigh's Hift. World. 

He that knows mod: of himfelf, knows lead of his know- 
ledge, and the exercifed underftanding is confcious of its 
dfability. Glanv. Scepf. c. 27. 

The ability of mankind does not lie in the impotency or 
dif abilities of brutes. Locke .• 

2. Want of proper qualifications for any purpofe ; legal impe- 
diment. 

A fuit is commenced in a temporal court for an inheritance, 
and the defendant pleads in difability , that the plaintiff is 
a baftard. Aylijfo' s Par ergon. 

It is true, indeed, that this difadvantage which the diffen- 
ters at prefent lie under, of a difability to receive church pre- 
ferments, will be eafily remedied by the repeal of the 
teff- Swift’s Adv. Rep. Sacr. Tefl . 

To Disa'ble. v. a. [dis and able.] 

1. To deprive of natural force ; to weaken ; to crufti. 

T he invafion of the Scots, and rebellion of the barons, did 
not only difable this king to be a conqueror, but deprived him 
both of his kingdom and life. Davies's Ireland 

Nor fo is overcome 

Satan, whofe fall from heav’n, a deadlier bruile 
Difabled not to give thee thy death’s wound. Milt. P. Lofl . 
A chriftian’s life is a perpetual exercife a wreftling and war- 
fare, for which fenfual pleasure difables him, by yielding to that 
enemy with whom he muft drive. Taylor's Holy Living. 

2. To impair; to diminifh, 

’Tis not unknown to you Anthonio, 

How much I have difabled mine eftate. 

By (hewing fomething a more fwelling port 

Than my faint means would grant continuance. Shakeftearem 

3. To make unaiftive. 

I have known a great fleet difabled for two months, and 
thereby lofe great occafions by an indifpofition of the ad- 
miral. Temp'e 

4. To deprive of ufefulnefs or efficacy. V 

Farewel, Monfieur Traveller ; look you Iifp; and wear 


ftrange fuits 


ficknefs. 

Di'rtily. adv. [from dirty.] 

1 . Naftily; foully; filthily. 

2. Meanly ; fordidly ; (hamefully. 

Such gold as that wherewithal 
Almighty chimiques from each mineral 
Are dirtily and defperately gull’d. 

Di' rtiness. n.f [from dirty.] 

Vol. I. 


Suckling. 


Donne, 


its; difable all the benefits of your own country. Sh. 
Your days I will alarm, I’ll haunt your nights. 

And worfe than age clifable your delights. Diyden' sAurenxebe. 
5. To excluae as wanting proper qualifications. 

I will not difable any for proving a fcholar, nor yet dif- 
femble that I have feen many happily forced upon the courfe 
to which by nature they feem much indifpofed Wotton 

To Disabu'se. v. a. [dis and ahufe ] To fet free from a mif 
take; to difentangle from a fallacy; to fet right ; to undeceive" 
The impofture and fallacy of our fenfes impofe not only 
on common heads, but even more refined mercuries who have 
the advantages of an improved reafon to difabufe you. Glanv. 

I hole teeth fair Lyce muft not fhow 
If (he would bite her lovers : though 
Like birds they (loop at feeming grapes. 

Are difahus’d, when firfHhe gapes. " ? Wall r 
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If by fimplicity you meant a general defe£f in tbofe that 
jprofefs angling, I hope to difahufe you. Wallers Angler. 

Chaos ol thought and paffion, all confus’d ; 

Still by himfelf abus’d, or difabus’d. Pope's Eff. on Man . 
Dis accommodation. n.f [ dis and accommodation .] The 

ftate of being unfit or unprepared. 

Devaluations have happened in fome places more than in 
others, 'according to the accommodation or dif accommodation of 
them to fuch calamities. Hale’s Grig, of Mankind. 

To Disaccu'stom. v. a. [dis and accujlom.] To deftroy the 
force of habit by difufe or contrary practice. 
Disacqtja'intance. n. f [dis and acquaintance.] Difufe of 
familiarity. 

Confidence, by a long neglect of, and difacquaintance with 
itfelf, contradfs an inveterate ruft or foil. South. 

Disadva'nt age. n. f. [dis and advantage .] 

1. Lofs ; injury to intereft; as, he fold to dif advantage. 

2 . Diminution of any thing definable, as credit, fame, honour. 

Our old Englifh poet, Chaucer, in many things refembled 
Ovid, and that with no difadvantage on the fide of the modern 
author. Dryden’s Fab. Pref. 

The molt Ihining merit goes down to pofterity with difad- 

vantage, when it is not placed by writers in its proper 
light. Addifon s Freeholder. 

Thofe parts already publilhed give reafon to think, that 
the Iliad will appear with no difadvantage to tl at immortal 
poem. Addifon s Freeholder. 

Their teltimony will not be of much weight to its difad- 

vantage , fince they are liable to the common objection of con- 
demning what they did not underftand. Swift. 

3. A ftate not prepared for defence. 

But all in vain ; no fort can be fo ftrong, 

Ne flelhiy breaft can armed be fo found. 

But will at laft be won with batt’ry long, 

Or unawares at difadvantage found. Fairy. Queen. 

To Disadvantage, v. a. [from the noun.] To injure in in- 
tereft of any kind. 

All other violences are fo far from advancing chrillianity, 
that they extremely weaken and difadvantage it. Decay of Piety. 
Disadva'ntageable. adj. [from difadvantage .] Contrary to 
profit ; producing lofs. A word not ufed. 

In clearing of a man’s eftate, he may as well hurt himfelf in 
being too fudden, as in letting it run on too long ; for hafty 
felling is commonly as dfadvantagcable as intereft. Bacon’s Eff 
Disadvantageous, adj. [from difadvantage. ] Contrary to in- 
tereft ; contrary to convenience ; unfavourable. 

A multitude" of eyes will narrowly infpect every part of him, 
confider him nicely in all views, and not be a little pleafed 
when they have taken him in the worft and moft difadvanta- 
geous lights. Add. Sped?. N°. 256. 

Disadvantageous! y. adv. [from df advantageous.'] In a 
manner contrary to intereft or profit ; in a manner not favour- 
able to any ufieful end. 

A11 approving nod or fmile fervcs to drive you on, and 
make you difplay yourfelves more difaclvantageoufy . Gov. Ton. 
DisadvantaGeousness. n.f [from dif advantageous.] Con- 
trariety to profit ; inconvenience; mifchief; lofs. 
DisadveGturous. adj . [dis and adventurous.] Unhappy; 
unprofperous. 

Now he hath left you here, 

To be the record of his rueful lofs, 

•And of my doleful difadventurous death. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
To DisaffeGt. v. a. [dif and affedl.] To fill with difcon- 
tent ; to difcontent ; to make lefs faithful or zealous. 

They had attempted to dfaffeft and difcontent his majefty’s 
late army. Clarendon. 

DisaffeGted. part. adj. [from dfaffedi.] Not difpofed to 
zeal or affe&ion. Ufually applied to thofe who are enemies to 

the government. . 

By denying civil worfhipto the emperor’s ftatues, which the 

cuftom then was to give, they were proceeded againft as clf- 
affefted to the emperor. Stilling. Def. of Dif on Ro. Idol. 

DisaffeGtedly. adv. [from difajfedted.] After a difafledfed 
manner. 

DisaffeGtedness. n.f. [from difaffctled.] The quality of being 

difaffecfed. _ 

Disaffection., n.f. [from difaffett.] Want of zeal for the 
government; want of ardour for the reigning prince. 

In this age, every thing difliked by thofe who think with 
the majority, is called difaff Ft ion. # Sivift. 

Disaffirmance, n.f [dis and affirm.] Confutation; ne- 

^That kind of reafoning which reduceth the oppofite conclu- 
fion to fomet'hing that is apparently abfurd, is a demonftration 
in di [affirmance of any thing that is affii med. Hale s Ot . of i^an. 
To Disafforest, v.a. [r//r and /^/] To throw open to 
common purpoies; to reduce from the privileges of a foreft to 
the ftate of common ground. 

The commifiioners of the treafury moved the king to dif 
affdre/l fome forefts of his, explaining thcmfelves of fuch fo- 
refts^as lay out of the way, not near any of the king’s 

>ufes. ' 


Doilnt. 


How happy’s he, which hath due place aflign’d 
To his beafts ; and difaff^rejled his mind ? 

To Disagree, v. n. [dis and agree. ] 

1. To differ ; not to be the fame. 

The mind clearly and infallibly perceives all diftincf ideas to 
dif agree ; that is, the one not to be the other. l oc j. c 

2. I o differ ; not to be of the fame opinion. 

Why both the bands in worfhip dfagree , 

And fome adore the flow’r, and fome the tree. Dry FI. and L 

3. To be in a ftate of oppofition : followed by from or with’ 
before the oppofite. 

It containeth many improprieties, difagreeing almoft in 2 J1 
things from the true and proper dcfcription. Brown’s V. Er 
Strange it is, that they reject the plaincft fenfe of fcrip- 
ture, becaufe it feems to difagrce voith what thev mil 
reafon. AtUrbury’ > IZ “ 

Disagree able, adj. [from dfagree.] 

1. Contrary; unfuitable. 

Some demon, an enemy to the Greeks, had forced her to a 
conduct difagreeahle to her fincerity. Pope’s Od. b. iv. notes. 

2. Unpleafing; offenfive. 

To make the fenfe of efteem or difgrace fink the deeper, 
and be of the more weight, either agreeable or difagreeabl 
things fhould conftantly accompany thefe different ftates. Locke. 
Disagree'aeleness. n.f. [from difagreeahle.] 

1. Unfuitablcnefs ; contrariety. 

2. Unpleafantnefs ; offenfivenefs. 

A father will hug and embrace his beloved fon for all the 
dirt and foulnefs of his cloaths ; the dearnefs of the perfon 
eafily apologizing for the difagrceablenefs of the habit. South’s S. 
Disagreement, n.f. [from difagree.] 

1. Difference; diffimilitude ; diverfity ; not identity. 

Thefe carry fuch plain and evident notes and characters, 
either of difagreement or affinity with one another, that the 
feveral kinds of them are eafily known and diftinguifh- 
ed . W iodw. Nat. Hijl. 

2. Difference of opinion ; contrariety of fentiments. 

They feemed one to crofs another, as touching their feve- 
ral opinions about the neceffity of facraments, whereas in truth 
their difagreement is not great. Hooker , b. v.f. 5:. 

To Disallo'w. v a. [dis and alloiv.] 

1. To deny authority to any. 

When, faid fhe, 

Were thofe firft councils diJiilLw'd by me? 

Or where did I at fure tradition ftrike, 

Provided ftill it were apoftolic. Dryd. Hind, and Pantb. 

2. To confider as unlawful ; not to permit an adl. 

Their ufual kind of difputing fheweth, that they do not 
difaltow only thefe Romifh ceremonies which are unprofitable, 
but count all unprofitable which are Romifh. Hooker. 

3. To cenfure by fome pofterior a£t. 

It was known that the moft eminent of thofe who profeffed 
his own principles, publickly dfallowed his proceedings. Sw. 

4. Not to juftify. 

There is a fecret, inward foreboding fear, that fome evil or 
other will follow the doing of that which a man’s own con- 
fidence difallows him in. South’s Serm. 

To Disallow, v.n. To refufe permiffion; not to grant; not 
to make lawful. 

God doth in converts, being married, allow continuance 
with infidels, and yet difallcw that the faithful, when they are 
free, fhould enter into bonds of wedlock with fuch. Hooker. 
Disalxo'wable. adj. [from difallcw.] Not allowable; not to 
be fuffered. 

Disallo'wance. n.f. [from dif allow.] Prohibition. 

God accepts of a thing fuitable for him to receive, and foi 
us to give, where he does not declare his refufal and dijalloic- 
ance of it. South’s Serin. 

To Dis'anchor. v. a. [from dis and anchor.] to drive a flap 
from its anchor. 

To DisanimaGe. v:a. [dis and animate.] 

1. To deprive of life. 

2. To difcourage; todejed; to deprefs. 

The prefence of a king engenders love amongft his u 
iedls, and his loyal friends, as it difuni mates his ene 
J mies . • Shake fpcare’s henry VI ; 


Pie w r as confounded and difanimated at his prefence, aix 
added, how can the fervant of my lord talk with my on • 

Boyle’s Seraph. Love. 

DisanimaGion. n.f. [from dif animate.] Privation of life- 
They cannot in reafon retain that apprehennon after ca ’ 
as being affections which depend on life, and depart upon ij 
animation. Brown’s Vulg- Er. b. nub*. 

To Disannu'l. v. a. [dis and annul. 1 Ills word is ° . 

contrary to analogy by thofe who not knowing the me ‘‘ m G 
the word annul, intended to form a negative fenie jy * e 
lefs ufe of the negative particle. It ought therefoie to ^ 

jeCted as ungrammatical and barbarous.] To annu » .j. 

• r *i • . i.. . i. x. .vril/a null • fD ^ 


prive of authority ; to vacate ; to make null ; to 
to nullify. 


T® 
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The Jews ordinances 'for us to refume, were to check our 
Lord himfelf, which hath difannullecl them. Hooker,b. iv §. i * • 
That gave him power of difannulling of Jaws, and difpoung 
of mens fortunes and eftates, and the like points of abfolute 
power, being in themfelves harlh and odious. Bacon, Hen. V U. 
To be in both worlds full, 

Is more than God was, who was hungry here: 

Wouldft thou his laws of faffing difannul? Her best. 

Wilt thou my judgments dijannul ? Defame 
My equal rule, to clear thyfelf of blame ? Sandys. 

DisannuGment. n.f. [from dif annul ] The adl of making 

void. _ , a 

To Disappear, v.n. [difparoitre, French.] To be loit to 

view; to vanifh out of fight; to fly ; to go away. 

She difappear’d, and left me dark ! I wak’d 
To find her, or forever to deplore. Milton’s P arad. Loff. 

When the night and winter dif appear. 

The purple morning, rifing with the year, 

Salutes the Spring. # # Drydcn. 

The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading colours, 
and, if not fometimes refrefhed, vanifh and difappear. Locke. 
Criticks I faw, that other names deface, 

And fix their own with labour in their place ; 

Their own, like others, foon their place refign’d, 

Or difappear cl, and left the firft behind. Pope’s Tern, of Fame. 
To Disappoint, v. a. [dis and appoint.] 

1. To defeat of expectation ; to balk; to hinder from fomething 
expected. 

The fuperior Being can defeat all his defigns, and dif- 
appoint all his hopes. Ti llot fon , Sermon i. 

Whilft the champion, with redoubled might, 

Strikes home the jav’lin, his retiring foe 
Shrinks from the wound, and difappoints the blow. AdcBfon-. 
There’s nothing like furprifing the rogues : how will they 
be difappointed, when they hear that thou haft prevented their 
revenge. Arbuthnot’s Hijlory of John Bull. 

We are not only tortured by the reproaches which are of- 
fered us, but are difappointed by the filence of men when it is 
unexpected, and humbled wen by their praifes. AddiJ . Spedlat. 

2. It has of before the thing loft by difappointment. 

The Janizaries, difappointed by the baffas of the fpoil of the 
merchants, efpecially Chriflians and Jews, received of the 
bounty of Solyman a great largefs. Knolles’s Hijl. of the Turks. 
Disappointment, n.f [from df appoint.] Defeat of hopes ; 
mifearriage of expeditions. 

It is impoffible for us to know what are calamities, and what 
are bleffings : how many accidents have paffed for misfortunes, 
which have turned to the welfare and profperity of the perfons 
in whofe lot they have fallen ? How many difappointments have, 
in their confequences, laved a man from ruin ? Spell at or. 

If we hope for things, of which we have not thoroughly 
confidered the value, our difappointment will be greater than 
our pleafure in the fruition of them. Addifon s Spectator. 

Disapprobation, n.f. [dis and approbation.] Cenfure; con- 
demnation ; expreffion of diflike. 

Pope was obliged to publifih his letters, to {hew his dif- 
approbation of the publishing of others written in his youth. 

Pope to Swift. 

To DisapproVe. v. a. [difapprover, French.] To diflike ; 
to cenfure ; to find fault with. , 

I reafon’d much, alas ! but more I lov’d ; 

Sent and recall’d, ordain’d and difapprov’ d. Prior. 

Without good breeding, truth is difapprov’ d ; 

That only makes fuperior fenfe belov’d. Pope’s Eff. on Crit . 
A projedl for a treaty of barrier with the States was tranf- 
rnitted hither from Holland, and was difapproved of by our 
court. Swift. 

Di'sard. v.f [bij*i bipj, Saxon, a fool, Skinner ; difeur , 
French, Junius.] A prattler ; a boafting talker. This word 
is inferted both by Skinner and Junius ; but I do not remem- 
ber it. 

To DisaVm. v. a. [defarmeryYrznQh.] 

i. To fpoil or diveftof arms; to deprive of arms. 

I am ftill the fame, 

By different ways ftill moving to one fame; 

And by dif arming you, I now do more 
'1 o fave the town, than arming you before. Dryd. In. Emp. 
It has of before the arms taken away. 


c. I! 
rail 


2. Undrels. 

DISASTER, n.f [defaflre, French.] 
i. The blaft or liroke of an unfavourable planet. 

Stars fhone with trains of fire, dews of blood 
Difafters veil’d the fun ; and the moift ftar, 

Upon whofe influence Neptune’s empire ftahds, 

Was fick almoft to doomfday with eclipfe. Shakefp. Hanikh 
Misfortune; grief; rnifhap ; mifery; calamity. 


2 . 


This day black omens threat the brighteft fair, 
That e’er deferv’d a watchful fpirit’s care. 


I. 


2 . 


Some dire difajler , or by force or flight ; 

But what, or where, the fates have wrapt in night. Pope ; 
To Disaster, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To blaft by the ftroke of an unfavourable flar. 

Ah, chafte bed of mine, faid (he, which never heretofore, 
couldft accufe me of one defiled thought, how canft thou now 
receive that difajlercd changling ? Sidney, b. ii. 

2. To afflidt; to mifchief. 

Thefe are the holes where eyes fhouid be, which pitifully 
difajler the cheeks: Shakejpeare’s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

In his own fields, the fwain 

Difajler’ cl ftands. Thomfon s J Vinter, l. 280. 

Disastrous, adj. [from difajler.] 

Unlucky; not fortunate. 

That day feemeth a moft difajlrbus day to the Scots, not 
only in regard of this overthrow, but for that upon the fame 
day they were in like fort defeated by the Engiilh at Flooden- 
field. Hayward. 

Unhappy; calamitous; miferable; ftruck with affliction. 
Then Juno, pitying her dijaflrous fate, 

Send Iris down, her pangs to mitigate. Denham. 

Immediately after his return from this very expedition, fucii 
difqflrous calamities befel his family, that he burnt two of his 
children himfelf. South’s Sermons . 

Fly the purfuit of my dijaflrous love. 

And from my unhappy neighbourhood remove. Dryd.Auren. 
3: Gloomy ; threatning misfortune. 

The moon. 

In dim eclipfe, difajlrous twilight flieds 
On half the nations. Miltons P aradife Lojl , b. i. /. 597. 
Disastrously, adv. [from difajlrous.] In a di final manner. 
Disa'strousness. n.f. [from difajlrous.] Unluckinefs ; un- 
fortunatenefs. Dili. 

To DisavouGh. v.a. [dis and avouch.] To rctradl profel- 
fion 5 to difown. 

Thereupon they flatly difavouch , 

To yield him more obedience or fupport. Daniel’s C. War. 
To Disavo'w. v. a. [dis and avow.] To difown ; to deny 
knowledge of ; to deny concurrence in any thing. 

The heirs and pofterity of them which yielded the fame, 
are, as they fay, either ignorant thereof, or do wilfully deny, 
or ftedfaftly difavow it. Spenfr’s State of Ireland. 

The Englifh, that knew his noble fpirit, did believe his 
name was therein abufed, which he manifefted to be true by 
difavowing it openly afterwards. Hayward. 

Fo deal in perfon is good, when a -man’s face breedeth re- 
gard, and generally when a man will referve to himfelf liberty 
either to difavow or to expound. Bacon , Effay 48. 

A man that a«fts below his rank, doth but difavow fortune, 
and feemeth to be confcious of his own want in worth, and 
doth but teach others to envy him. Bacou , Effay 9. 

He only does his conqueft dijavozv. 

And thinks too little what they found too much. Dry den. 

We are reminded by the ceremony of taking an oath, that 
it is a part* of that obedience which we learn from the gofpel, 
exprefly to 'difavow all eyafions and mental refervations what- 

foever. Addifon’ s Freeholder. 

Disavowal, n.f [from difavow] Denial. 

An earneft difavowal of fear, often proceeds from fear. 


'i a. 


2. 


DisavoVment. n.f [from difavow.] Denial; 

As touching the Tridentine hiftory, his hoiinefs will not 
prefs you to any difavowment thereof. Wotton 

To DisauGhorise. v. a. [dis and autborife.] To deprive of 
credit or authority. 1 

1 he obtrufion of fuch particular inftances as thefe, 
inefficient to difauthorije a note grounded upon the final 
tention of nature. 


are 

in- 


They would be immediately di farmed of their great maga- ToDisba'nd. v.a. [dis and band.] 
ie ot artillery. Locke. 1. To difmifs from military fervirp- 


Wotton. 


Locke. 

[dis and array.] To undrefs any one; 


zine of artillery. 

To Dis.arraV. v.a. 
to diveft of cloaths. 

So , as file bad, the witch they difarray’d. Fairy Queen. 

N ow night is come, now foon her dif array , 

And in her bed her lay. Spenfer’s Epithalamium. 

Disarra'y. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Diforder ; confufion ; lofs of the regular order of battle. 

He returned towards the river, to prevent fuch danger as 
the difarray, occafioned by the narrownefs of the bridge, might 
cult upon them. Hayward. 

Difarray and flhameful rout enfue, 

And force is added to the fainting crew. Drydeiis Fables » 


to 


is 


2 . 


To difmifs from mihtary fervice; to break up an armv 
difmifs foldicrs from their colours. ' 5 

They disbanded themfelves, and returned every man to W, 

own dwelling. x Hijlory of the Turd. 

Pythagoras bids us in our ftation (land, 

’Till God, our general, {hall us disband. Denhn™ 

This if you do, to end all future ftrife, " ' 

lam content to lead a private life; 

Disbud my army to/ecure the ftate. Drydcn': Aurcngzcbe. 
bid him disband his legions, 

Reftore the commonwealth to liberty.. Add ;r^ s Catt> _ 
I o fpread abroad ; to fcatter. J 

Some imagine that a quantity of water, fufficient to make 

ibuh 
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fuch a deluge, was created upon that occafion ; and, when the 
bufinefs was done, all disbanded, again, and annihilated. TVoodw. 
To DisbaRd. v. n. To retire from military fervice; to fepa- 
rate ; to break up. 

Our navy was upon the point of disbanding , and many of 
our men come afhore. Bacon's IVar with Spain. 

The rang’d pow’rs 

Disband , and wand’ring, each his feveral way 
Purfues. Milton's Par adife Lofi, b. ii. /. 525. 

The common foldiers, and inferior officers, fhould be fully 
paid upon their disbanding. Clarendon . 

Were it not for fome fmall remainders of piety and virtue, 
Much are yet left fcattered among mankind, human fociety 
would in a fhort fpace disband and run into confufion, and 
the earth would grow wild and become a forefL Tillotfon. 
To Disba'rk. •U. et. [ debarquer , French.] To land from a 
, fhip , to put on fhore. 

Together fail’d they, fraught with all the things 
To fervice done by land that might belong, 

And, when occafion ferv’d, disbar ked them. Fairfax, b. i. 

The fhip we moor on thefe obfeure abodes ; 

Disbar k the fheep, an offering to the gods. Pope's Odyffcy. 
Disbeli ef, n.f [from disbelieve.'] Refufal of credit; denial 
of belief. 

Our belief or disbelief of a thing does not alter the nature 
of the thing. Tillotfon' s Sermons. 

To Disbelieve, v.d. [ dis and believe.] Not to credit; 
not to hold true. 

The thinking it impoffible his fins fhould be forgiven, 
though he fhould be truly penitent, is a fin, but rather of infi- 
delity than defpair ; it being the disbelieving of an eternal truth 
of God’s. Hatnmond's Praft. Catech. 

Such, who profefs to disbelieve a future ftate, are not always 
equally fatisfied with their own reafonings. Atterbury. 

From a fondnefsto fome vices, which the do&rine of futu- 
rity rendered uneafy, they brought themfelves to doubt of 
religion ; or, out of a vain affectation of feeing farther than 
other men, pretended to disbelieve it. Rogers , Sermon 13. 

Disbeliever, n.f. [from disbelieve.] One who refufes belief ; 
one who denies any pofition to be true. 

An humble foul is frighted into any particular fentiments, 
becaufe a man of great name pronounces herefy upon the con- 
trary fentiments, and calls the disbeliever out of the church. 

IVatts's Logic/:. 

To DisbeRch. v. a. [dis and bench.] To drive from a feat. 

Sir, I hope 

My words disbench'd you not ? 

No, fir; yet oft. 

When blows have made me flay, I fled from words. Shakef 
To DisbraRch. v. a. [dis and branch.] To feparate or break 
off, as a branch from a tree. 

I fear your difpofition : 

That nature which contemns its origine. 

Cannot be border’d certain in itfelf : 

She that herfelf will fliver and disbranch 
From her maternal fap, perforce muft wither, 

And come to deadly ufe. Shakcfpeare' s King Lear. 

But for fuch as are newly planted, they need not be dif- 
branched ’till the fap begins to ftir, that fo the wound may be 
healed without the fear, which our frofts do frequently 
] eave# Evelyn's Kalendar. 

To Disbu'd. v. a. [With gardeners.] To take away the 
branches or fprigs newly put forth, that are ill placed. Dili. 
To Disburden, v. a. [dis and burden.] 
l , Toeafeof a burden ; to unload.. 

Better yet do I live, that though by my thoughts I be 

plunged 

Into my life’s bondage, I yet may disburden a paffion. Sidney. 
The river, with ten branches or flreams, disbui dens himfelf 
Within the Perfian fea. Pcacham on Drawing . 

Disburden d heav’n rejoic’d. Milton s P aradife Lojl , b. vi. 

2. To difencumber, difeharge, or clear. 

They removed either by cafualty and tempeft, or by inten- 
tion and defign, either out of lucre of gold, or for the \ dif- 
iurdening of the countries, furcharged with multitudes of in- 
habitants. Holds Origin of Mankind. 

We fhall disburden the piece of thofe hard fhadowings, 
which are always ungraceful. Dry den s Difrefnoy. 

3. To throw off a burden. 

Lucia, disburden all thy cares on me, 

And let me fhare thy moft retired diftrefs. Mdifon s Cato. 
To Disburden, v.n. To eafe the mind. 

To DISBURSE, v. a. [ clebourfer , French.] To fpend or lay 

out money. . . . , , . 

Money is now not disburfed at once, as it might be ; but 

drawn into a long length, by fending over now twenty thou- 
fand, and next half year ten thoufand pounds. Spenjcr. 

Nor would we deign him burial for his men, 

’Till he disburs'd at St. Colmefkil Ifle, 

Ten thoufand dollars to our general. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 
As Alexander received great fums, he was no lefs generous 
and liberal in dhhurftrtg of them. Arbuthmt on Coins. 
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Disru'rsement. n.f. [ dehourfement , French.] A disburT 
or laying out ~ 1 


tng* 


It may be, Ireneus, that the queen’s treafure, in f 0 creAt 
occafions of disburfements , is net always fo ready, nor fo p| e , 
tiful, as it can fpare fo great a fum together. Spcnfcr'slH V 

Diseu'rser. n.f [from ciisburfe.] One that disburfes 
DISCA'LCEATED. adj. [ difialceatus , Latin.] tinned nf 
fhoes. *■ 1 or 

Discalcea'tion. n.f [from dicalceated. ] The aft of 
pulling off the fhoes. 

1 he cuftom of difcalceation , or putting off their fhoes at 
meals, is conceived to have been done, as by that means 

^keeping their beds clean. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b.v. c 6 

To DiscaRdy. v. n. [from dis and candy. ] To diffolve • to 

melt. u ' 

rr., , tianmer , 

1 he liCcirtSj 

That fpaniel’d me at heels, to whom I gave 
7 heir wifhes, do dif candy , melt their fvveets 

On bloffoming Casfar. Shakefpeare s Ant. and Cleopatra 

To Discard, v. a. [ dis and card.] 1 ‘ ’ 

1. To throw out of the hand fuch cards as are ufelefs. 

2. To difeharge or ejeCl from fervice or employment. 

Thefe men being certainly jewels to a wife man, confider- 
ing what wonders they were able to perform, yet were dif- 
carded by that unworthy prince, as not worthy the holdino-. Sid. 

Their captains, if they lift, difear d whom they pleafe & ,' and 
fend away fuch as will perhaps willingly be rid of that dancer- 
ous and hard fervice. Spenfcr's State of Ireland. 

Should we own that we have a very imperfeCt idea of fub- 
ffance, would it not be hard to charge us with difear dim f u b- 
flance out of the world ? *Locke 

Juflice difeards party, friendfhip, kindred, and is always 
therefore reprefented as blind. Addifn's Guardian , N°. 99. 

They blame the favourites, and think it nothing extraordi- 
nary that the queen fhould be at an end of her patience, and 
refolve to difear d them. Swift. 

X I do not conceive why a funk difearded party, who neither 
expect nor defire more than a quiet life, fhould be charged 
with endeavouring to introduce popery. Swift. 

DiscaRnate. adj. [dis and cars, flefh ; fcarnato, Ital.] Stripped 
of flefh. 

’Tis better to own a judgment, though but with a curia 
fuppcllex of coherent notions, than a memory, like a fepul- 
chre, furnifhed with a load of broken and difearnate bones. 

Glanville' s Scepf. c. 17. 

To Disca'sE. v. a. [dis and cafe.] To flrip ; to undrefs. 

Fetch me the hat and rapier in my cell : 

I will difeafe me, and myfelf prefent. ( Shakefp. Temfefl. 

To DISCERN. v. a. [, difeerno , Latin.] 

1. Todefcry; to fee; to difeover. 

And behold among the fimple ones, I difeerned among the 
youths a young man void of underflanding. Prov. vii. 7. 

2. To judge; to have knowledge of. 

What doth better become wifdom than to difeern what is 
worthy the loving ? Sidney, b, ii. 

Does any here know me ? 7 'his is not Lear : 

Does Lear walk thus, fpeak thus ? Where are his eyes? 

Either his motion weakens, or his difeernings 

Are lethargied. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

You fhould be rul’d and led 
By fome diferetion, that difeerns your flate 
Better than you yourfelf. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

3. To diftinguifh. 

To difeern fuch buds as are fit to produce bloffoms, from 
fuch as will difplay themfelves but in leaves, is no difficult 
matter. Boyle. 

4. To make the difference between. 

They follow virtue for reward, to-day; 

To-morrow vice, if file give better pay : 

We are fo good, or bad, juft at a price ; 

For nothing elfe difeerns the virtue or vice. Ben. jobfon. 
To DisceRn. v.n. To make diftin&ion. 

Great part of the country was abandoned to the fpoils or 
the foldiers, who not troubling themfelves to difeern between 
a fubjeCl and a rebel, whilft their liberty lafted, made nidi - 
ferently profit of both. Hayward. 

The cuftom of arguing on any fide, even againft our per- 
fuafions, dims the undeiftanding, and makes it by degrees 
lofe the faculty of difeerning between truth and lalfhoou. Lom. 
DisceRner. n. f [from difeern.] 

1. Difcoverer; he that deferies. 

’Twas faid they faw but one ; and no difeerner 

Durft wag his tongue ,in cenfure. Shakefp. Henry \ 

2. Judge; one that has the power of diftinguifhing. 

He was a great obferver and difeerner of mens natures a 

humours, and was very dextrous in compliance, w ere 
found it ufeful. C larmkn, b- 

Flow unequal difeerners of truth there are, an 1 

pofed unto errour, will appear by their unquahhec _ « 
le&uals. Browns Vulgar Incurs , b. 1. • 4 ‘ 

Discernible, adj. [from difeern.] Difcoverable; peicepo 
diftinguifhable ; apparent. 
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Is is indeed a fin of fo grofs, fo formidable a bulk, that 
there needs no help of opticks to render it difcernible , and 
therefore I need not farther expatiate on it. Gov. of the Tongue. 

All this is eafily difcernible by the ordinary difeourfes of the 
underflanding. South's Sermons. 

Disce'rnibleness. n.f [from difcernible.] Viiiblenefs. 

DisceRnibly. adv. [from difcernible.] Perceptibly; appa- 

rently. _ ; 

Confider what doClrines are infufed difcernibly among Chrif- 
tians, moft apt to obftruCl or interrupt theChriftian life. Ham. 

DisceRning. participial adj. [ from difeern. ] Judicious ; 
knowing. 

This hath been maintained not only by warm enthufiafts, 
but by cooler and more difeerning heads. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Discerningly, adv. [from difeerning.] Judicioufly ; ra- 
tionally; acutely. 

Thefe two errours Ovid has moft difcerningly avoided. Garth. 

DisceRnment. n.f [from difeern.] Judgment; power of 
diftinguifhing. 

A reader that wants difeernment , loves and admires the cha- 
racters and actions of men in a wrong place. Freeho'dcr. 

To DISCERP. v. a. [difeerpo, Latin ] To tear in pieces ; to 
break ; to deftroy by reparation of its parts. Didl. 

DisceRptib le. adj. [from difeerp.] Frangible ; feparable; 
liable to be deftroyed by the difunion of its parts. 

What is moft denfe, and leafl porous, will be moft cohe- 
rent and Ieaft difcerptible . Glam He's Scepf. 

Matter is moveable, this immoveable; matter dijeerp- 
tible , this indifcerptible. More's Div. Dialogues. 

DiscerptibiRity. n.f. [from difcerptible.] Liablenels to he 
deftroyed by difunion of part 3 . 

DisceRption. n.f [from difeerp.] The ad of pulling to 
pieces, or deftroying bv diluniting the parts. 

To DISCHARGE, v. a. [df charger, French.] * 

1. To difburden ; to exonerate; to free from any load orincon- 


How rich in humble poverty is he, 

Who leads a quiet country life ; 

Difcharg'd of bufinefs, void of ftrife. Dryden. 

When they have taken a degree, and are confequently grown 
a burden to their friends, who now think themfelves fully dif- 
charged , they get into orders as foon as they can. Swift. 

2. To unload ; to difembark. 

I will convey them by fea in floats, unto the place that thou 
{halt appoint me, and will caufe them to be difebarged. 1 Ki. v. 

3. To throw off any thing colleCled or accumulated ; to give 
vent to any thing ; to let fly. It is ufed of any thing violent, 
or fudden. 

Mounting his eyes, 

He did difeharge a horrible oath. Shakefpeare' s Henry VIII. 

InfeCled minds, 

To their deaf pillows will difeharge their fecrets. Sh. Macb. 

Nor were thofe bluft’ring brethren left at large, 

On feas and fhores their fury to difeharge. Dryden s Ovid. 

Soon may kind heav’n a fure relief provide ; 

Soon may your fire difeharge the vengeance due, 

And all your wrongs the proud oppreffors rue. Pope's Odyjfey. 

Difeharge thy fhafts ; this ready bofom rend. Pope's Sint. 

4. To unload a gun. 

A conceit runneth abroad, that there fhould be a white 
powder, which will difeharge a piece without noife. Bacon. 

The galleys alfo did oftentimes, out of their prows, dif- 
eharge their great pieces againft the city. Knolles's Hijlory. 

Wedifcharged a piftol, and had the found returned upon us 
fifty-fix times, though the air was foggy. Addifon on Italy. 

5. To clear a debt by payment. 

Death of one perfon can be paid but once, 

And that fhe has difebarged. Shakefpeare' s Ant. and Cleopatra. 

A grateful mind. 

By owing, owes not, but ftill pays ; at once 

Indebted, and difcharg'd. Milton s Paradife Lof , b. iv. 

Now to the horrors of that uncouth place. 

He pafiage begs with unregarded pray’r ; 

And wants two farthings to dijeharge his fare. Dryd. jfuven. 
When foreign trade imports more than our commodities 
will pay for, we contract debts beyond fea ; and thofe are paid 
with money, when they will not take our goods to difeharee 

, , . Lock 

o. 1 o lend away a creditor by payment. 

If he had 

7 he prefent money to dij'charge the Jew, 

He would not take it. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

7* To fet free from obligation. 

If one man’s fault could difeharge another man of his duty, 
there would be no place left for the common offices of fo- 
ejety. . L'Ejlrange. 

o. l o clear from an accufation or crime ; to abfolve. 

I hey wanted not reafons to be difebarged of all blame, 
who are con felled to have no great fault, even by their very 
word and teftimony ; in whofe eyes no fault of ours hath ever 
hitherto been efteemed to be fmall. Hooker, b. v. f 27. 

Voj i ‘ V 3re * m P ru ^ ent enough to difchaige themfelves of this 
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blunder, by laying the contradiction at Virgil’s door. Dryden. 

9. To perform ; to execute. 

Had I a hundred tongues, a wit lo large, ? 

As could their hundred offices difeharge. Dryden' s Fab es. 

10. To put away; to obliterate ; to deftroy. 

It is done by little and little, and with many effays ; but 
all this dif char geV not the wonder. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Trial would alfo be made in herbs poifonous and purga- 
tive, whofe ill quality perhaps may be dij charged, or attem- 
pered, by fetting flron. er poifons or purgatives by them. hoc. 

11. To divert of any office or employment ; to diftnifs ftom 
lervice. 

12. To diftnifs ; torelcafe; to fend away from any bufinefs or 


appointment. . 

Dijeharge your pow’rs unto their feveral counties. HiakcJ. 

When Cajfar would have dij charged the fenate, in regard of 
fome ill prefages, and efpeei .lly a dream of Calphurnia, this 
man lifted him gently by the arm out of his chair, tehing 
him, he hoped he would not dilmifs the fenate till his wile 
had dreamed a better dream. Bacon , EJJay 2b. 

To DischaRge. v.n. To difmifs itfelf; to break up. 

7'he cloud, if it were oily or fatty, would not dijeharge. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

DischaRge. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Vent; expldfion; emifficn. 

As the heat of ail fp rings is owing to fubterraneous tire, 
fo wherever there are any extraordinary difeharges of this 
fire, there alfo are the neighbouring fprings hotter than or- 
dinary. - IVoodward. 

2. Matter vented. 

7 he haemorrhage being flopped, the next occurrence is a 
thin ferous dijeharge. Sharp's Surgery. 

3. Difruption ; evanefcence. 

Mark the difeharge of the little cloud upon glafs or gems, 
or blades of fvvords, and you fhall fee it ever break up firft in 
thefkirts, and laft in the middle. Bacons Natural hijlory. 

4. Difiniffion from an office. 

5. Releafe from an obligation or penalty. 

Fie warns 

Us, haply too fecure of our difeharge 

From penalty, becaufe from death releas’d 

Some days. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b.x i. /. 196. 

6. Abfolution from a crime. 

The text exprefles the found eftate of the confcience, not 
barely by its not accufing, but by its not condemning us j 
which word imports properly an acquittance or difeharge of a 
man upon fonie precedent accufation, and a full trial and cog- 
nizance of his caufe. South's Sermons . 

7. Ranfom ; price of ranfom. 

O, all my hopes defeated 

To free him hence ! But death, who lets all free. 

Hath paid his ranfom now and full difeharge. Mlilt. Agcnijl. 

8. Performance ; execution. 

I he obligations of hofpitality and protection arc fo facred, 
that nothing can abfolve us from the difeharge of thofe duties. 

L' Ejlrange, Fable 149. 

9. An acquittance from a debt. 

10. Exemption; privilege. 

i here is no dijeharge in that war, neither fhall wickednels 
deliver thofe that are given to it. Feel. viii. 8. 

DischaRger. n. f. [from dijeharge.] 

1. He that difeharges in any manner. 

2. He that fires a gun. 

I o abate the bombulation of gunpowder a way is promifed 
by Porta, by borax and butter, which he lays will make it fo 

^ go oflj as fcarcely to be heard by the dijeharger. Brown. 

Disci'nct. adj. [ dijcinclus, Latin.] Engirded; loofely 
dreffed. _ Didi. 

I o Disci'nd. v. a. [ difeindo , Latin.] To divide; to cut in 
pieces. 

We found feveral concretions fo fwft, that we could eafily 
difeind them betwixt our fingers. Boyle. 

DISCI PLE, m f. [ difcipu.us , Latin ] A fcholar; one that pro- 
felles to receive inftruclions from another. 

Pie rebuked difciples , who would call^ for fire from heaven 
upon whole cities, for the negleCl of a few. King Charles. 

7 'he commemorating the death of Chrift, is the profeffino- 
ourfelves the difciples of the crucified Saviour ; and that en- 
gageth us to take up his crofs and follow him. Hammond. 

A young difciple fhould behave himfelf fo well, as to gain 
the affeCtion and the ear of his inftruClor. IVatts. 

lo DisciRle. v. a. [from the noun.] To punifli ; to difei- 
pane. 7 his word is not in ufe. 

She, bitter penance, with an iron whip. 

Was wont him to SjfdpU every day. Spenf. Fai. Sueen. 

Dtsci p i.rship. n. f. [from difcipU.} The ftate or funcEon of 
a dilciple, or follower of a mafter. 

I hat to which juftification is promifed. is certainly the 
giving up of the whole foul intirely unto Chrift, undertaking 
difaplejhtp upon Chnft’s terms. Hammmd's Pratt. Catech. 
Discipu'nable. adj. [difciplimbilU, Lat.J Capable of inftruc- 
tion; capable of improvement by difeipline and learning. 

A Discipli'nableness, 
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DiscipliNableness. n.f [from difciplirtable.] Capacity of 
inftrudtion ; qualification for improvement by education and 
difeipline. 

We find in animals, efpecially fome of them, as foxes, 
dogs, apes, horfes, and elephants, not only perception, phan- 
tafy, and memory, common to mod, if not all animals, but 
fomething of fagacity, providence, and difciplinablenefs. Hale. 
Disciplinarian, adj. [from difeipline.'] Pertaining to dif- 
eipline. 

What eagernefs in difeiplinarian uncertainties, when the 
love of God and our neighbour, evangelical unqueftionables, 
are negle&ed. Glanv. Scepf c. 2 j. 

DisciplinaRian. n.f. [ dfcipUna , Latin.] 

1 . One who rules or teaches with great ftriclnefs ; one who 
allows no deviation from (fated rules. 

2. A follower of the prefbyterian feet, fo called from their per- 
petual clamour about difeipline. 

They draw thofe, that diflent, into difiike with 'the (fate, as 
puritans, or ctifiiplinarians. Sander/. Pax. Eccl. 

Disci'plinar y. adj. [ difcipUna , Latin.] Pertaining to difei- 
plme ; relating to a regular courfe of education. 

Thefe are the (fudies, wherein our noble and gentle youth 
ought to beftow their time in a difciplinary way. Milton. 

DISCIPLINE. n.f. [d/ciplina, Latin.] 

1. Education; inftrudtion ; the a£t of cultivating the mind; 
the a£t of forming the manners. 

The cold of the northern parts is that which, without aid 
of difeipline , doth make the bodies hardeft, and the courage 
warmed. Bacon , EJJay 59. 

They who want that fenfe of difeipline , hearing, are alfo 
by confequence deprived of fpeech. Holder s Elements of Speech. 

It mu'ft be confefled, it is by the affiftance of the eye and 
the ear efpecially, which are called the fenfes of difeipline , that 
our minds are furniflied with various parts of knowledge. Watts. 

2. Rule of government; order; method of government. 

They hold, that from the very apoftles time ’till this pre- 
fent age, wherein yourfelves imagine ye have found out a 
right pattern of found difeipline , there never was any time fafe 
to be followed. Hooker , Preface. 

As we are to believe for ever the articles of evangelical 
dodfrine, fo the precepts of difeipline we are, in like fort, bound 
for ever to obferve. Hooker , b. iii. f. 10. 

While we do admire 
This virtue and this moral difeipline ,• 

Let’s be no (foicks. 

3. Military regulation. 

This opens all your vi&ories in Scotland, 

Your difeipline in war, wifdom in peace. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

4. A (fate of fubjedtion. 

The mod perfect among us, who have their pafiions in the 
beft difeipline, are yet obliged to be conftantly on their guard. 

Rogers , Ser?non 13. 

5. Any thing taught ; art; fcience. 

Art may be faid to overcome and advance nature in thefe 
mechanical difeiplines , which, in this refpedf, are much to be 
preferred, IHilkins s Math. Mlagick. 

6. Punifhment; chaftifement ; corredfion. 

A lively cobler kicked and fpurred while his wife was car- 
rying him, and had fcarce pafled a day without giving her the 
difeipline of the (trap. Addifons Spectator, N°. 499. 

To Discipline, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To educate ; to inftrudf ; to bring up. 

We are wife enough to begin when they are very young, 
and difeipline betimes thofe other creatures we would make 
, ufeful and good for fomewhat. Locke. 

They were with care prepared and difeiplined for confir- 
mation, which they could not arrive at, ’till they were found 
upon examination to have made a fufficient progrefs in the 
knowledge of Chriftianity. Addfon on the Chrijlian Religion. 

2. To regulate ; to keep in order. 

They look to us, as we (bould judge of an army of well 
difeiplined foldiers at a diftance. Derham's Afro -Theology. 

3. To punilh ; to corredt ; to chaftife. 

4. To reform ; to redrefs. 

The law appear’d imperfedf, and but giv’n 
With purpofe to refign them in full time 
Up to a better covenant, difiiplin'd 

From (hadowy types to truth, from flcfli to lpmt. JEiltoa. 
To Disclaim, v.a. [dis and claim.] To difown; to deny 
any knowledge of; to retradl any union with ; to a rogate, 

to renounce. „ _ , 

You cowardly rafeal ! nature difclaims all (hare in thee : a 

taylor made thee. _ Shake fpeai e s ing eat. 

He calls the gods to witnefs their offence; t .. 

Ef claims the war, aflerts his innocence. Dryden s Ain. b. vu. 
Let crooked (feel invade 

The lawlefs troops which difeipline -dijclaim, ' 

And their fuperfluous growth with rigour tame. Dryd. I ng. 
We find our Lord, on all occafions, difclaiming all preten- 

fions to a temporal kingdom. ^ erSi 

Very few, among thofe who profefs themfelves Chnitians, 


Shakefpeare. 
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difclaim all concern for their fouls, difown the authority, or 
renounce the expeditions of the gofpel. Rogers , Sermon n 

Disclaimer, n.f [from difclaim.] 

1. One that difclaims, difowns, or renounces. 

2. [In law.] A plea containing an exprefs denial or refufal. Cowel 

To Disclo'sf. v. a. \_dfcludo , Latin ; dis and elope.] 

1. To uncover; to produce from a (fate of latitancy to open 
view. 

In this .deep quiet, from what fource unknown, 

Thofe feeds of fire their fatal birth difclofe ; 

And firft few featuring fparks about were blown, 

Big with the flames that to our ruin rofe? Dryd. Ann. Mir. 

Then carR and ocean various forms diflef. Dryden 
The (hells being broken, ftruck off, and gone, the (lone 
included in them is thereby diflofed and fet at liberty. Woodvj. 

2. To hatch ; to open. 

It is reported by the ancients, that the oftrich layeth her 
eggs under fand, where the heat of the fun diflej'eth them. Bac. 

3. To reveal ; to tell ; to impart what is fecret. 

There may be a reconciliation, except for upbraiding, or 
pride, or dfclofmg of fccrets, or a treacherous wound ; for 
from thefe things every friend will depart. Eccluf. xxii. 22. 

If I difclofe my pafiion, 

Our friendflhup’s at an end; if i conceal it. 

The world will call me falfe. Addfon' s Ccto. 

Disclo'ser. n.f from difclofe.] One that reveals or difeovers. 

Disclosure, n.f. [from difclofe.] 

1. Difcovery ; produdfion into view. 

The producing of cold is a thing very worthy the inquifi- 
tion, both for the ufe and dtflofure of caufes. Bac. Nat. Hijl. 

2 . Adf of revealing any thing fecret. 

After fo happy a marriage between the king and her daugh- 
ter, blefled with ifiue male, (he was, upon a fudden mutabi- 
lity and difclofure of the king’s mind, feverely handled. Bacon. 

Discoloration, n.f. [from difolour.] 

1 . The adf of changing the colour; the a cl of ftaining. 

2. Change of colour ; (lain ; die. 

In a depravation of the humours from a found (late to what 
the phylicians call by a general name of a cacochymy, fpots 
2nd di [colorations of the (kin are figns of weak fibres. Arbuth. 

To DISHONOUR.. v. a. [de color 0) Latin.] 'To change from 
the natural hue ; to (lain. 

Many a widow’s hu(band groveling lies, 

Coldly embracing the difolour d earth. Shakefp. K. John. 
Drink water, either pure, or but dijcoloured with malt. Temp. 

Sufpicious and fantaftical furmife, 

And jealoufy with jaundice in her eyes, 

Difolour ing all (lie view’d. Dryaen. 

He who looks upon the foul through its outward adlions, 
fees it through a deceitful medium, which is apt to difolour 
and pervert the objedl. Addifons Spectator, N°. 257. 

Have a care left fome beloved notion, or fome darling 
fizience, fo prevail over your mind as to difolour all your 
ideas. Watts. 

To DISCOMFIT, v. a. [defconfire, Fr. fonfiggere , Ital. as if 

from dfconfipre, Latin. J To defeat ; to conquer ; to van- 
quifh ; to overpower; tofubduc; to beat ; to overthrow. 
Fight againft that monftrous rebel, Cade, 

Whom, fince, I heard to be difomfted. Shakefp. Hen. ^ I* 
Joftiua difomfted Ainelek and his people with the edge 
of the fword. Exod.xv ii. 13* 

He, fugitive* declin’d fuperior (Length ; 

Difomfted , purfu’d, in the fad chace 
Ten thoufand ignominious fall. 

While many of my ealiant countrymen are employed 111 
purfuing rebels, half difomfted through the confciou.'nefs of 
their guilt, I (hall labour to improve thofe victories to the good 
of my fellow fubje£(s. Addifn's Freeholder, N • 1 

DiscoRifit. n.f [from the verb.] Defeat; rout; overthrow. 

Fly you muft : incurable dfcomfit . 

Reigns in the hearts of all our prefent party. Shake/. H. V J- 
Dagon muft ftoop, and dial I ere long receive 
Such a difomfit, as (hall quite defpoil him 
Of all thefe boafted trophies. Milton's Agonifies, • 4 ' • 

DiscoMfiture. n.f. [from difomft.] Defeat; lo s 0 a > 
rout; ruin; overthrow. 

Sad tidings bring I to you out of France, v r 

Of lofs, of- (laughter, and difesmfiture. phalef. Hi rnry ■ 
Behold, every man’s fword was againft his e o\ ^ ^ 
there was a very great difomfiture. 1 < - a ' X |V , 

What a defeat and dfcomfiture is it to a 
comes to ufe this wealth, to find it all falfe metal 0. 'T 
He fent his angels to fight for his people ; and the df F 

ture and (laughters of great hofts, is attrib ^^V 5 ^;. 

Discomfort, n.f [dis and comfort.] Uneafinefs; forrow, 

to the end they might fuftain it without difiomfort. * 

Difiojnfort guides my tongue, jj. 

And bids me fpeak of nothing but defpair. Shake/. K ^ 
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In folitude there is not on\y difiomfort, but weaknefs alfo. Sou. 

To Disco'mfort. v. a. [from the noun.] Io grieve; to 

fadden; to dejetft. , u at 

-Her champion went away difiomforted as much as flu- 

comfited. . Sldne >- 

His funeral (hall not be in our camp, 

Left it difeonfort us. _ Shakefpeare' s Julius Caojar. 

DiscoMfortable. n.f. [from difiomfort.] 

1. One that is melancholy and refules comfort. 

D /comfortable coufin, know ft thou not. 

That when the fearching eye of heav’n is hid 
Behind the globe, it lights the lower world. Shake/. R. 11. 

2. That caufes fadnefs. 

What ! did that help poor Dorus, whofe eyes could carry 
unto him no other news but difomf or table ? , Sidney. 

To Discomme'nd. v.a. [dis and commend.] To blame ; to 
cenfure; to mention with disapprobation. 

Abfolutely we cannot dficommend, we cannot abfolutely ap- 
prove, either willingnefs to live, or forwardnefs to die. Hooke 1 . 
Now you will all be wits ; and he, I pray. 

And you, that dfcotmnend it, mend the play. Denham. 
Neither do I difommend the lofty (file in tragedy, which is 
naturally pompous and magnificent. Dryd. Span. Bty. Dedicat. 
Discommendable, adj. [from difommend.] Blameable ; 

cenfurable ; deferring blame. 

Pufillanimity is, according to Ariftotle’s morality, a vice 
very df commendable. Ayliffc s Parcrgon. 

Discomme'ndableness. n.f [from df commendable.] Blame- 
• ablenefs; liablenefs to cenfure. _ Did. 

DiscommendaTion. n.f. [from difommend.] Blame; re- 
proach ; cenfure. 

Tully afligns three motions, whereby, without any df com- 
mendation, a man might be drawn to become an accufer of 
others. Pajfg™- 

DiscommeRder. n.f [from difommend.] One that dilcom- 

mends; adifpraifer. 

To Discommons, v. a. [dis and commode , French.] 1 o put 
to inconvenience ; to moleft ; to incommode. 
DiscommoNious. adj. [from difommode.] Inconvenient; 

troublefome ; unpleafmg. 

So many thoufand foldiers, unfit for any labour or other 
trade, muft either feekfervice and employment abroad, which 
may be dangerous, or elfe employ themfelves here at home, 
which may be df commodious. Spenfr's State of Ireland. 

Discommo'dity. n.f. [from dfcommode.] Inconvenience; 

difadvantage ; hurt; mifehief. 

We fpeak now of ufury, how the dfcommodities of it may 
be beft avoided, and the commodities retained : or how in the 
balance of commodities and dfcommodities , the qualities of 
ufury, are to be reconciled. Bacon. 

It is better that a (hip (hould be preferved with fome df- 
commodity to the failors, than that, the failors being in health, 
the (hip (hould periflh. Hayward. 

To DISCOMPO'SE. v.a. [decompofer, French.] 

1. Todiforder; to unfettle. 

The debate upon the felf-denying ordinance had railed 
many jealoufies, and d/compofid the confidence that had for- 
merly been between many of them. Clarendon , b. viii. 

2. To ruffle ; to diforder. 

Now Betty from her mafter’s bed had flown, 

And foftly dole to difeompofe her own. Swift. 

3. To difturb the temper; to agitate by perturbation. 

No more, dear mother : ill in death it (hows, 

Your peace of mind by rage to difeompofe. Dryd. Tyr. Love. 

4. To offend ; to fret ; to vex. 

Men, who poffefs all the advantages of life, are in a (late 
where there are many accidents to diforder and difeompofe , but 
few to pleafe them. Sivift. 

5. Todifplace; to difeard. 

Though he was a dark prince, and infinitely fufpicious, he 
never put down or difcompoj'ed a counfellor, or near fervant. Bac. 
Discompo'sure. n.f. [from difeompefi.] Diforder; pertur- 
bation. 

He threw himfelf upon his bed, lamenting with much paf- 
fion* and with abundance of tears; and continued in this 
melancholick difeompofure of mind many days. Clarendon. 
To DisconceRt. v. a. [dis and concert.] 

1. To unfettle the mind ; to difeompofe. 

Yoil need not provoke their fpirits by outrages : a carelefs 
gefture, a word, or a look, is enough to df concert them. Collier. 

2. To break a fcheme ; to defeat a machination. 
DisconfoRmity. n. f [dis and conformity.] Want of agree- 
ment; inconfiftency. 

Lies arife from errour and miftake, or malice and forgery ; 
they confift in the difagreement and df conformity betwixt the 
fpeech and the conception of the mind, or the conceptions of 
the mind and the things themfelves, or the fpeech and the 
things. Hakewill on Providence. 

Discongru'ity. n f [dis and congruiiy.] Difagreement; in- 
confiftency. 

There is want of capacity in the thing, to fuftain fuch a 
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duration from the intrinfical 

Di°co C/ nsolate. adj. [dis and confole.] Without comfort; 

hopelefs ; forrowful ; melancholy. 

See Caffius all difionfolate, 

WithPindarus his bondman, on this hill. Sbak. Jul. Gajcn . 

If patiently thy bidding they obey, 

Difmifs them not difionfolate. Milton s Paradtfi Loft, b. xi. 

The ladies and the knights, no (belter nigh. 

Were dropping wet, df confoldte and wan. 

And through their thin array receiv’d the rain. Dryden. 
The moon reflects the funbuams to us, and fo, bv ulumi- 
natino- the air, takes away in fome mealure th z difiouj elate 
darknefsof our winter-nights. Ray on theUeation. 

Disconsolately, adv. [from difionfolate.] In a difconfolate 

manner; comfortlefly. ~ 

Disco'nsolateness. n.f. [ fron \ difionfolate. ] The (fate 01 

being difconfolate. c 

Disconte'nt. n.f [dis and content.] Want of con tern ; 

uneafinefs at the prefent date. 

1 fee your brows full of djeentent , 

Your hearts of forrows, and your eyes of tears. Shakefpeare. 

Not that their pleafures caus’d her clfcontent 
She figh’d, not that they flay’d, but that (lie went. Pope . 

DiscqnteNt. adj. [dis and content.] Lnealy at the prefent 

date; diffatisfied. . . _ . n 

They were of their own nature circumfpcCt and flow, dii- 
countenanced and difcont ent , and thofe the earl Tingled as 
fitted for his purpofe. Hayward. 

To DiscoNtent. v.a. [from the noun.] To diffatisfy ; to 
make uneafy at the prefent date. 

I know a difontented gentleman, 

Whofe humble means match not his haughty fpirit. Shake/. 

The dfconiented now are only they 
Whofe crimes before did your juft caufe betray. Dryden. 

DisconteNted. participial adj. [from dfcontent.] Uneafy; 

chearlels ; malevolent. 

Let Us know 

What will tie up your dfconiented fword ? Shak. Ant. and Cl. 
Thefe are, beyond comparifon, the two greateft evils in 
this world, a difeafed body and a df contented mind. Hllotfon. 
The goddefs, with a dfconiented air. 

Seems to rejedt him, though (he grants his pray’n Pope. 
DisconteNtedness. n.f [from difontented.] Uneafinefs; 
want of eafe ; diffatisfaclion. 

A beautiful bud of Alexander the Great, cads up his face 
to heaven with a noble air of grief, or difontentednefs in his 
looks. , Addfon s Travels. 

Discontentment, n. f. [ from dfcontent. ] The ftate of 
being difeontented ; uneafinefs. 

Thefe are the voices that fill them with general dfcontent - 
ment , as though the bofom of that famous church, wherein 
they live, were more noifome than any dungeon. Hooker . 

Certainly the politick and artificial nourifhing and enter- 
taining of hopes, and carrying men from hopes to hopes, is 
one of the beft antidotes againft the poifon of dif enter, t ment s. 

Bacon , EJJay 16. 

Discontinuance, n.f [from difontinue.] 

1. Want of cohefion of parts; want of union of one part with 
another ; difruption. 

The ftillicides of water, if there be enough to follow, will 
draw themfelves into a final! thread, becaufe they will not dis- 
continue ; but if there be no remedy, then they caft them- 
felves into round drops, which is the figure that faveth the 
body mod from df continuance. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

2. Ceffation; intermiflion. 

Let us confider, whether our approaches to him are fweet 
and refrefhing, and if we are uneafy under any long d/conti- 
nuance of our converfation with him. Attcrbury's Sermons. 

3. [In the common law.] An interruption or breaking off; as 

difontinuance of poffeffion, or df continuance of procefs. The 
effedl of difontinuance of poffeffion is, that a man may not 
enter upon his own land or tenement alienated,' whatfoever 
his right be unto it, or by his own authority ; but muft feek 
to recover poffeffion by law. The effedl of difontinuance of 
plea is, that the inftance may not be taken up again, but by a 
new writ to begin the fuit afrelh. Cowel. 

Discontinua'tion. n.f. [from difontinue.] Difruption of 
continuity ; breach of union of parts ; difruption ; feparation. 

Upon any difontinuation of parts, made either by bubbles 
or by (haking the glafs, the whole mercury falls. Newt. Opt . 
To Discontinue, v.a. [df continuer, French.] 
j . To lole the cohefion of parts ; to fuffer feparation or difrup- 
tion of fubftance. 

All bodies, dudlile and tenfile, as metals that will be drawn 
into wires ; wool and tow, that will be drawn into yam, or 
thread, have in them the appetite of not df continuing ftrong, 
which maketh them follow the force that pulleth them out; 
and yet fo as not to difontinue or forfake their own body. Bac, 
2. 'Fo lofe an eftablifhed or preferiptive cuftom. 

Thyfelf (halt dif ontinue from thine heritage that I gave 
thee, and I wiil caufe thee to ferve thine enemies. Jer. xvii. 4. 

To 
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l o Discon ri nue. v. a. Fo leave oil ; to ceafe any practice 
or habit. 

T wenty puny lies I’ll tell 
That men fhall lwear I’ve difemtinued fchool 
A bove a twelvemonth. Shakefpeare. 

Examine thy cuftoms of diet, fltep, cxercife, apparel, and 
tne like, and try, in any thou {halt judge hurtful, to difeontinue 
it by little and little ; but fo, as if thou find any inconvenience 
by the change, thou come back to it again. Bacon's EJfays. 

2. 1 o break ofr ; to interrupt. 

I here is that property, in all letters, of aptnefs to be con- 
joined in fyllablcs and words, through the voluble motions of 
the organs from one flop or figure to another, that they mo- 
dify and diferiminate the voice, without appearing to difco.n- 
tir.ue it. Holder s Elements of Speech. 

Discontinuity, v. f [dis and continuity. J Bifunity of 
parts ; want of cohefion. 

1 hat this dij continuity of parts is the principal caufe of the 
opacity of nodies, will appear by confidering that opaque fub- 
ftances become tranfparent by filling their pores with any 
fubilance of equal, or almoft equal denfity with their 

P a,ts - Newton Oft. 

DisconvE nience n. f fits and convenience .J Incon- 

gruity ; di {agreement ; oppolition of nature. 

Tear arifeth many times out of natural antipathies of na- 
ture, but in thefc dij conveniences of nature deliberation hath 
no place at ail. Bramhall's An Ever to Hobbs. 

DISCORD, n.'f [difer lia , Latin ] 

i Dilagreement ; oppohtion ; mutual anger ; reciprocal oppug- 
n aiicy. ° 

See what a fee urge is laid upon your hate, 

J hat heav’n finds means to kill your joys witli love ! 

And T, for winking at your difeords too, 

Have loll a brace of kinfmen. Shakefp. Rom. and Jul. 

I ake hut degree away, untune that firing, 

And hark what difcord follow^; each thing mee s 
]n meer oppugnancy. Shake, p. Troll, and Crejf. 

He is a fa He witnels that fpeaketh lies, and that foweth clif- 
cerd among brethren. Prov. vi. 19. 

2. Difference, or contrariety of qualities. 

Difcord , like that of muflc’s various parts, 

Dij cord that makes the harmony of hearts ; 

Difcord that only this difpute fhall bring, 

V\ ho bell fhall love the duke and ferve the king. Dryd. Ep. 

All nature is but art unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direClion which thou canfl not fee; 

All dij ord , harmony not underflood ; 

All partial evil, univerfal good. Pope’s Efjay on Man. 

3. [In mufic.] Sounds not of themfelves pleafing, but neceffary 
to be mixed with others. 

It is found alone that doth immediately and incorporeally 
affcCt mod ; this is mod manifed in mufic, and concords and 
djeords in mufic : for all founds, whether they be fharp or 
flat, if they be fweet, have a roundnefs and equality; and if 
they be barfh, arc unequal : for a difeerd itfelf is but a harfh- 
nefs of divers founds meeting. Bacon s N. hijl. Part I. p. 400. 

It is the lark that fings fo out of tune. 

Straining hardi dij'cords and unpleafing {harps. Shakefp. 
How doth mufic amaze ‘us, when of difeords fhe mak- 
eth the fweeted harmony ? Pcacham. 

To Discord, v.n. [ dij'cordo , Latin] To difagree; not to 
fuit with. 

Sounds do didurb and alter the one the other ; fometimes 
the one drowning the other, and making it not heard ; fome- 
times the one jarring and difeording with the other, and mak- 
ing a confufion . Bacon' s Nat. Elijl. N°. 227. 

Discordance Inf [from difcord ] Difagreement ; op- 
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Disco 'r dancy. S pofition ; inconfidency. 

Discordant, adj. [< difeordans , Latin.] 
j. Inconfident ; at variance with itfelf. 

Mvrrha was joy’d the welcome news to hear. 

But clogg’d with guilt, the joy was unfincere; 

So various, fo difcord ant is the mind, 

That in our will a different will we find. Dryden. 

2. Oppofitc ; contrarious. 

'I he difeordant attraction of fome wandering comets would 
certainly diftraCl and difordcr the harmony of the motions and 
revolutions of the planets, if they approached too near them. 

Cheyne s Phil Princip. 

3. Incongruous ; not conformable. 

Hither conscience is to be referred, if by a comparifon of 
things done with the rule there he a confonancy, then follows 
the fentence of approbation ; if difeordant from it, the fentence 
of condemnation. hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Disco' r d antly. adv. [from difeordant .] 

I. Inconfidently ; in difagreement with itfelf. 


2. In difagreement with another. 


Two drings of a mufical indrument being druck together, 
making two noifes that arrive at the ear at the fame time as to 
fenfe, yield a found differing from either of them, and as it 
were compounded of both ; infomuch, that if they be dij'cor - 
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dantly tuned, though each of them druck apart, would vk’i 
pleafing lound ; yet being druck together, they make a ' harfh 
and troublefome node. g 1 , , arIa 

3. Peevifhly j in a contradiclious manner. 

1 °J? IS /1 C0 VER * v \ a ['^Jcouvrir, French; dis and cover 1 

1 . I o fhew ; to difclofe ; to bring to light. ^ 

Go draw afide the curtains, and difeover 
The feveral carets to this noble prince. Sh.Menb. off . 
He difeoveretb deep things out of darknefs, and brinc4 0 ,' 
to light the fhadow of death. Ut 

2. To make known. ^ xu - 22. 

We will pafs over unto thofe men, and we will M m , r 
ourfelves unto them. T ,- • f, 

3. I o find out ; to efpy. J 

He fhall never by any alteration in me difeover my know 
ledge of his midake. 2W; Letters 

Discoverable adj. [from difeover.] 

1. 7 bat which may be found out. 

. * hat ni 'neral matter which is fo fparingly and difperfedlv 

intermixed with the common and terredrial matter, as not to 
b z dij cover able by human indudry; or if dif over able dif 
fufed and Mattered amongd the crafTer and more unprofitable 
mattci, can never be feparated. IVoodw. Nat Hi 1 } 

Revelation may afi'ert two things to be joined, whofe con- 
nexion or agreement is not dfcovcrable by reafon. WattHLov 

2. Apparent ; expo'ed to view. u<s ‘ 

I hey were deceived by Satan, and that not in an invifible 
fituation, but in an open and difcoverable apparition, that is 
in the form of a ferpent. Brown's Vulg. Err. b. i. 6! 

It is concluded by adronomers, that the atmofphere of the 
moon hath no clouds nor rains, but a perpetual and uniform 
ferenity ; becaufe nothing difcoverable in the lunar furface is 
ever covered and abfcorided by the interpofition of any clouds 

9 rm\ih. ' Bentley's Sem. 

Discc/verer. n.f [from difeover .] 

1 . One that finds any thing not known before ; a finder out. 

It more be found out, they will not recompence the dif- 
eover ers pains, but will be fitter to be cad out. Hoder's El. 

Places receive appellations according to the language of the 
difeoverer , from observations made upon the people. Notes onOd. 

The Cape of Good Hope was doubled in thofe early times; 
and that the Portuguefe were not the fird df cover ers of that 
navigation. Arbutbnot on Coin. 

An old maiden gentlewoman is the greated difeoverer of 
judgments ; fhe can tell you what fin it was that let fuch a 
man’s houfe on fire. - Add. Sped?. N°. 483. 

2. A fcout ; one who is put to defery the podure or number of 
an enemy ; fpeculator. 

Here dand, my lords, and fend dfcoverers forth, 

To know the numbers of our enemies. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
Di ? co very. n.f [from difeover .] 

1. 'J he acl of finding any thing hidden. 

Of all who fince have us’d the open fea, 

Than the bold Englifh none more fame have won ; 

Beyond the year, and out of heaven’s high way, 

They make difcoverles where they fee no fun. Dryd. A. M, 

2. 1 he a& of revealing or difclofing any fecret. 

W hat mud 1 hold a candle to my diame ? 

They in themfelves, good {both, are too too light, 
by ’tis an office of difeovery , love, 

- And I fhould be obfeur’d. Shakefp. Merch of Venice. 

'Filings that appeared amiable by the light of this world, 
appear of a different odious hue in the clear difcove> ies of the 
next. South's Serin. 

It would be neceffary to fay fomething of the date to which 
the war hath reduced us ; fuch a difeovery ought to be made as 
late as poffible. Swift. 

To Discou'nsel. v. a. [dis and counfel.] To diffuade; to 
give contrary advice. 

But him that palmer from that vanity, 

With temperate advice dfcounfelled. Spenfr's Fa. Sf. 

Discou'nt. n.f [dis and count.] The fum refunded in a 
bargain. 

His whole intention was, to buy a certain quantity of cop- 
per money from Wood at a large di fount, and fell them as 
well as he could. Swift's Mifcel. 

To Discou'nt. v a. [from the.noun.] To count back; to 
pay back again. 

My father’s, mother’s, brother’s death I pardon : 

My prayers and penance Qiall difeount for thefe. 

And beg of heav’n to charge the bill on me. Dryd Don Scb . 

The farmers fpitefully combin’d, 

Force him to take his tithes in kind ; 

And Parvifol difeounts arrears, 

By bills for taxes and repairs. Swift's MjA< 

To Disco u'ntenance. v.a. [dis and countenance.] 

1. To difeourage by cold treatment. 

Unwilling they were to difcountenance any man who was 
willing to ferve them. Clarendon , b. via* 

7 'he. truly upright judge will always countenance right? an 
difcountenance wrong. A tier bury s 
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2. To abadi ; to put to fhame. ■ 

W ifdom in difeourfe with her, 

Lofes di Countenanced, and like folly fhews. Milt. P ar.Lcfi. 

He came, and with him Eve, more loth, though hrfi. 

To offend ; difeount enanc'd both, and difeompos’d. Milton. 

How would one look from his majeflic brow. 

Seated as on the top of virtue’s hill, 

Difeount' nance her defpis’d. Milton. 

Discou ntenance. n.f [dis and countenance .] Cold treat- 

ment ; unfavourable afpedt ; unfriendly regard. 

He thought a little difcountenance upon thofe perfons would 
fupprefs that fpirit. _ _ Clarendon. 

All accidental misfortunes, how inevitable foever, were lull 
attended with very apparent difcountenance. Clarendon , b. vm. 

In expectation of the hour of judgment, he patiently bears 
all the difficulties of duty, and the difcountenance he meets with 
from a wicked and prophane world. Rogers's Serm. 

Discou'nten ancer. n.f. [from dij 'countenance.] One that 
difeourages by cold treatment; one that depreffes by unfriendly 

regard. , , . 

Rumours of fcandal and murmurs againft the king and his 

government, taxed him for a great taxer of his people and 
difeount enancer of his nobility. Bacons Hen. VII. 

To DISCOU RAGE, v. a. [ decourager , Fr. dis and courage.] 

1. To deprefs ; to deprive of confidence ; to dejecSI ; to daflardize. 

I might neither encourage the rebels infolence; nor dif- 
eourage the proteftants loyalty and patience. K. Charles. 

The apoftle with great zeal difeourages too unreafonable a 

preemption. ***** Sen ”- 

2. To deter ; to fright from any attempt : with from before the 

Wherefore difeourage ye the heart of the children of Ifrael 
from going over into the land l Numb. xxxiL 7. 

3. It is irregularly ufed by 7 emple , with to before the lollowing 

word. 

You may keep your beauty and your health, unlefs you 
deftroy them yourfelf, or difeourage them to flay with you, 
by ufing them ill. Temple i Mifcell. 

Discou'rager. n.f. [from difeourage.] One that imprefles 
diffidence and terror. 

Moft men in years, as they are generally difeouragers of 
youth, are like old trees, which being paft bearing themfelves, 
will fuffer no young plants to flourifh beneath them. Pope. 
Discou'ragement. n.f. [from difeourage.] 

1. The aft of deterring, or depreffing hope. 

2. Determent ; that which deters from any thing. 

Amongft other impediments of any inventions, it is 
none of the meaneft difeouragements , that they are fo gene- 
rally derided by common opinion. Wilkins' s Math . Magn. 

The books read at fchools and colleges, are full of incite- 
* ments to virtue, and difeouragements from vice. Swift. 

3. The caufe of depreffion, or fear. 

To things we would have them learn, the great and only 
difeouragement is that they are called to them. Locke. 

DISCOU'RSE. n.f. [ difeours , Fr. difeurfus, Latin.] 

1. The a & of the underftanding, by which it paffes from pre- 
mifes to confequences. 

1 By reafon of that original weaknefs in the inftruments, 
without which the underftanding part is not able in this world 
M by difeourfe to work, the very conceit of painfulnefs is a bridle 
to ftay us. Hooker , b. 1. f. 7. 

Sure he that made us with fuch large difeourfe , 

Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reafon 

To ruft in us unus’d. Shakefpeare. 

The third a£I of the mind is that which Connects propofi- 
tions, and deduceth conclufions from them : and this the fchools 
call difeourfe ; and we fhall not mifcall it, if we name it 
reafon. Glanv. Scepf. c. 13. 

2. Converfation ; mutual intercourfe of language ; talk. 

He waxeth wifer than himfelf, more by an hour’s dif- 
eourfe, than by a day’s meditation. Bacon's Ejfays. 

In thy difeourfe , if thou defire to pleafe. 

All fuch is courteous, ufeful, new, or witty ; 

Ufefulnefs come by labour, wit by eafe, 

Courtefy grows in court, news in the city. Herbert. 

The vanquifh’d party with the vidlors join’d. 

Nor wanted fweet difeourfe , the banquet of the mind. Dryd. 

3. Effufion of language ; fpeech. 

Topical and fuperficial arguments, of which there is ftore 
to be found on both fides, filling the head with variety of 
thoughts, and the mouth with copious difeourfe , ferve only to 
amufe the underftanding and entertain company. Locke . 

4. Atreatife; a differtation either written or uttered. 

The difeourfe here is about ideas, which, he fays, are real 
things, and feen in God. Locke. 

Plutarch, in his difeourfe upon garrulity, commends the 
fidelity of the companions of Ulyffes. Pope's Odyjfey, Notes. 
To Discourse, v.n. [from the noun.] 

1. To converfe; to talk; to relate. 

How wert thou handled, being prifoner ? 

Difeourfe, I pr’ythce on this turret’s top. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 
Vo l. I. 
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Of various things difc.urfng as he pais J, 

Anchifes hither bends. 

To treat upon in a folemn or fet manner. 

That the general maxims we are dijcourfing 

known to children, ideots, and a great part of mankind, 

have already Efficiently proved. 

3. To reafon ; to pafs from premifes to confequences. 

And yet the pow’rs of her difcourjing thoughts, 

From the collection is a diveife thing. ^ 

Brutes do want that quick dijcourfing pow r. 

To Djscoi/rse. v. a. [from the noun.] 1 o treat or. 

Renowned duke, vouchlafe to take the pains 
To go with us into the abbey here, 

And let us there at large difeourfe all our fortunes. So. Co. t?r r 
DiscouRser, n.f. '[from dijcourje.] 

A fpeaker ; an haranguer. 

The traft of every thing; 

Would by a good difeourfer lofe fome life* 

Which a£tion’s felf was tongue to. 

A writer on any fubje£t ; a diflertator; 

Philologers and critical difeourfers, who look beyond the o 
vious exteriors of things, will not be angry at our narrower 
explorations. Brown's Pref. to Vulgay rtours. 

But it feems to me, that fuch difeourfers do reafon upon 
fhort views, and a very moderate compafs of thought. Swift . 

DiscouRsive. adj. [from difeourfe.] 

Paffing by intermediate flops from premifes to confequences. 

The foul 

Reafon receives, and reafon is her being, 

Difcourfve , or intuitive ; difeourfe 

Is ofteft yours, the latter is moft ours. Milton s Par. Ldjt. 
Containing dialogue ; interlocutory. 

The epic is every where interlaced with dialogue or difeour - 
five feenes. Dryden on Dramatic Poefy* 

Discourteous, adj. [dis and courteous .] Uncivil; uncom- 
plaifant; defe&ive in good manners. 

He refolved to unhorfe the firft difeourteous knight he fhould 
meet. Motteux's Don ghiixote 

DiscouRtesy. n. f [dis and courtefy.] Incivility; rude- 
nefs ; a<ft of difrefpeft. 

As If chearfulnefs had been tedioufnefs, and good enter- 
tainment had been turned to difeour tefy, he would ever get 
himfelf alone. Sidney. 

Be calm in arguing ; for fiercenefs makes 
Error a fault, and truth difeourtefy. Herbert. 

He made me many vifits, maundering as if I had done him 
a difeourtefy. Wif email's Surg . 

Discourteously, adv. [from difeourteous.] Uncivily ; rudely. 
Discou's. [from difeus, Latin.] Bfoad ; flat; wide. Ufed by 
botanifts to denote the middle, plain, and flat part of fome 
flowers, fuch as the flos fobs; &c. Qpiffy’ 

DISCRE'DIT. n. f. [ decrediter , French.] Ignominy ; re- 

proach ; lower degree of infamy; difgrace; imputation of 
a fault. 

Had I been the finder out of this fecret, it Would hot have 
relifhed among my Other difer edits. Shakefpeare' s Winter s Tale. 

Idlers will ever live like rogues, and not fall to work, but 
be lazy, and then certify over their country to the diferedit 
of a plantation. Bacon . 

That they may quit their morals without any diferedit to 
their intellectuals, they fly to feveral ftale, trite, pitiful ob- 
jections and cavils. South. 

’Tis the duty of every chriftian to be concerned for the re- 
putation or diferedit his life may bring on his profeifioh. Rogers. 
Alas, the fmall diferedit of a bribe, 

Scarce hurts the lawyer, but undoes the feribe. Pope. 

To Discredit, v a. [decrediter, French.] 

1. To deprive of credibility ; to make not trufted. 

He had fram’d to himfelf, by the inftruCtion of his frailty, 
many deceiving promifes of life, which I have difiredited 
to him, and now is he refolved to die. Shakef 

2. 'Fo difgrace; to bring reproach upon; to fhame; to make 
lefs reputable of honourable. 

You had left unfeen a wonderful piece of work; which not 
to have been bleft withal, would have difer edited you. Shakef 
He is commended that makes a faving voyage, and 
leaft diferedits his travels, who retufns the fame man he 
went. Wotton. 

He like a privileg’d fpy, whom nothing can 
Diferedit, libels now ’gainft each great man. Donne. 

RefleCI how glorious it would be to appear in countenance 
of difer edited duty, and by example of piety revive the declin- 
ing fpirit of religion. Rogers. 

Without care our beft aCtions will lofe much of their in- 
fluence, and our virtue's will be often diferedited with the ap- 
pearance of evil. Rogers's Serm. 

DISCRETT. adj. [difer et, French.] Prudent; circUmfpeCt; 

cautious ; fober ; not rafh ; not precipitant ; not carelefs ; not 
hardily adventurous. 

I-Ioneft, difereet , quiet, and godly learned men, will not 
be withdrawn by you. Whitgifte. 
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Lefs fearful than difcreet , 

You love the fundamental part of (late, 

More than you doubt the charge of ’t. Shakefpeare' s CorloL 

1 o elder years to be difcreet and grave, 

Then to old age maturity {he gave. Denham. 

It is the difcreet man, not the witty, nor the learned, nor the 
ra\e, wio guides the converfation, and gives meafures to 

a. Sil , not forward. ^ N *' ^ 

Dear youth, by fortune favour’d, but by Love 
Alas . not favour’d lefs, be ftill as now 

D fleet. Tbomfon's Summer, l. r 

drcumfp e L aiy ^ [fr ° m di f CUet ^ PrudentJ 7 J cautioufly ; 

Poets lofe half the praife they fhould have got, 

Lould it be known what they difcreet iy blot. & Waller. 
I he labour of obedience, loyalty, and fubje&ion, is no 
more but for a man honeftly and difcreetly to fit ftill. South. 

T , ! [P rin S s from hufks difcreetly i. Philips. 

I he dulleft brain, if gently ftirr’d. 

Perhaps may waken to a humming bird ; 

The 1110ft reclufe, difcreetly open’d, find 

Congenial objeft in the cockle kind. Dunciad, h. iv. I 497. 

cmetTdifcreriom 7 ' ^ T1 ’ e qUaH V of bei "S *■ 

D conm EP f N< 1 t [ di f cre P mt ' tt ' Latin. ] Difference ; 

contiariety; difagreement. 

Discrepant. adj. [difcnpam, Latin.] Different; difagreeinv : 
contrary. b s) 

P)ls T ^^ / ' rE * °df [ difcreius , Latin. J 

1. Diftincl; disjoined; not continuous. 

Difcrete quantity, or different individuals, are mea- 
uicd by number, without any breaking continuity, that is, 
in things that have continuity, as continued quantity and 
motion. Halii Orifn. cf Mankind. 

2. Disjunctive ; as, I reftgn my life , but net my honour, is a dif- 
crete propofition. . 

3. Difcrete proportion is when the ratio between two pairs of 
numbers or quantities is the fame ; but there is not the fame 
proportion between all the four : thus, 6:8:13:4. Harris. 

Discretion, n. f [from diferetio , Latin.] 

1. Prudence ; knowledge to govern or diredt one’s felf ; /kill • 
wife management. 

Nothing then was further thought upon for the manner of 
governing; but all permitted unto their wifdom and diferetion 
which were to rule. Hooker, b. 1. f 1 0 . 

A knife may be taken away from a child, without de- 
priving them of the benefits thereof, which have years and 
diferetion to ufe it. Hooker, b. iv. / 1 2 . 

It is not good that children fhould know any wickednefs : 
old folks, you know, have diferetion, as they fay, and know 
the world. Shakejpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 

All this was order’d by the good diferetion 
Of the right reverend cardinal of York. Shakefp. Hen.Vlll. 

I he pleafure of commanding our paffions is to. be preferred 
before any fenfual pleafure ; becaufe it is the pleafure of wif- 
dom and diferetion. Tiltoifon. 

But care in poetry muft ftill be had, 

It afks diferetion, ev’n in running mad. Pope' s Eff. on Crlt. 
There is no talent fo ufeful towards rifing in the world, or 
which puts men more out of the reach of fortune than dif- 
eretion , a fpecies of lower prudence. Swift. 

2. Liberty of a&ing at pleafure; uncontrolled, and uncondi- 
tional power; as, he furrenders at diferetion ; that is, without 
ftipulation. 

Discretionary, adj. [from diferetion . ] Left at lame ; unli- 
mited; unreftrained. 

A deacon may have a difpenfation for entering into orders 
before he is twenty three years of age, and it is diferetionary in 
the bilhop to admit him to that order at what time he thinks 

_ Aylijf’s Parergon. 

The major being a perfon of confummate experience, was 
invefted with a diferetionary power. Tatler, N° 61. 

Discre'tive. adj. [ diferetus , Latin.] 

1. [In logick.J Decretive propofitions are fuch wherein vari- 
ous, and feemingly oppofite judgements are made, whofe va- 
riety or diftindtion is noted by the particles but, tbo', yet , &c. 
as, travellers may change their climate , but not their temper : 
fob tuas patient , tho’ bis grief was great. Watts's Logic. 

2 .[In grammar.] Difcretive conjunctions are fuch as imply op- 
pofition ; as, not a man but a beajl. 

Discri'min able, adj . [from diferiminate .] Diftinguiftiable by 

. outward marks or tokens. Diet. 

To DISCRPMIN ATE. v. a. [ diferimino , Latin.] 

1. To mark with notes of difference; to diftinguifh by certain 
tokens from another. 

Oyfters and cockles and mufcles, which move not, have no 
diferiminate fex. Bacon's Natural Hi /lory, N p . 875. 

I here are three forts of it differing in finenefs from each 
other, and dif criminated by the natives by three peculiar 
names. Boyle. 
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The right hand is diferiminated from the left by a n affl 1 
neceflary, and never to be confounded diftindtion rar * 

Although the features of his countenance be no 
obedience, yet they may ferve to diferiminate him rot 
other perfon, whom (lie is not to obey. ^ 

Fhcre may be ways of .dif criminating the voice; as by^f* 
nefs and gravity, the feveral degrees of rifing- and fafiiLfrom 
one tone or note to another. L , m 

2. To felea or feparate from others. Voider. 

You owe little lefs for what you are not, than for . 
are, to that dif criminating mercy, to which alone you 'owe 
your exemption from miferies. y p °" e 

n ' f DiffinaX; 

n.f. [from difcriminatlo, Latin. 1 Dh " 

l. 1 he (late ol being diflmguilhed from other perfons or thin™ 
There is a reverence left to be (hewed them on the accolfni 
or thei r df crimination from other places, and feparation fn* 
lacrcc ules Sti/lmgfcet's Dcf of Difc. on Rom, U f 

2 * , A n he acr d 'ftinguifhing one from another ; diftindtion - 
difference put. 1 * 

A fatire fliould expofe nothing but what is corrigible and 
make a due difcrirdnatvm between thofe that are,°and’ thofe 
who are not the proper objects 0 f it. Addifonls Spectator. 

By t; sat prudent dif crimination made between the offenders 
of different degrees, he obliges thofe whom he ; has diftin- 
gu i died as objects of mercy. Addifon's Freeholder, N° 

3. T he marks of diftindtion. * d * 

7 ^ heed of abettin g any factions, or applying any pub- 
lick dfer 1 mirations in matters of religion. King Charles, 

Letters arife from the f:rft original diferiminations of voice 
by way of articulation,, whereby the ear is abie to judge and* 
obferve the differences of vocal founc Holder's El. of Speech 
Discriminative, adf jfromffriininctc } * 

1. 1 bat which makes the market diftindtion ; charadteriftical 
f he only ftanding teft, and . dif criminative charaderiftick of 

any metal or mineral, muft be fought for in the conftituent 
matter of it. Woodward. 

2. J hat which obferves diftinction. 

Difc> iminative providence knew before the nature and 

courfe of all things. More' s Antidote again,! Jtbeifm. 

D.scrTminous. adj. [from diferimen , Latin.] Dangerous; 
hazardous. 

Any kind of fpitting of blood imports a very dfrunhrus 
ftatc, unlefs it happens upon the gaping of a vein opened by 
a plethory. _ Harvey on Confumptions. 

DiscuTitory. adj. [difcubilorius, Lat.] Fitted to the pofture 
of leaning. 

After bathing they retired to bed, and refrefhed themfelves 
with a repaft ; and fo that cuftom, by degrees, changed their 
cubiculary beds into difeubit ry Brown's Fulgar Kr> oars, b. v. 
Disc i/m be ncy. n.f [dif cumbers, Latin.] The ad of lean- 
ing at meat,.. after the ancient manner. 

I he Greeks and Romans uled the cuftom of difcinnbency at 
meals, which was upon their left fide ; for fo their right hand 
was free and ready for all fervic . Brown's Vulgar Erraurs. 
To Discu'm ter. V. a. [dis and cumber . J I o dilengage from 
any troublefome weigh: or bulk 

His limbs difewnberd of the clinging veft, 

He binds the facred cinclure round his breaft. PopesOcbff. 
To DiscuTe. v. a. [, decouvrir , French.] To dilcover; to 
reveal. A word perhaps peculiar to Spcnfer. 

I will, if pleafe you it dif cure , alia y 
To eafe you of that ill. Fairy fuecn. 

DISCU'RSIVE. adj. \difcurff, French, from difeurro, Latin.] 

1. Moving here and there ; roving. 

Some noifes help deep ; as the blowing of the wind, and 
the trickling of water: they move a gentle attention, and 
whatfoever moveth attention, without too much labour, ftilleth 
the natural and difeurfive motion of the fpirits. Bac.ns N. Hifl. 

2. ! roceeding by regular gradation from premiles to confe- 
quences; argumentative. This is Sometimes, perhaps not 
improperly, written difeurfive. 

There is a fandity of foul and body, of more efficacy for 
the receiving of divine truths, than the greateft pretences to 
difeurfive demonftration. More's Divine Dialogues. 

There bath been much difpute touching the knowledge of 
brutes, whether they have a kind of difeurfive faculty, which 
Some call reafon. Plate's Origin of Mankind 

Discursively, adv. [from difeurfive r J By due gradation of 
argument. 

W e have a principle within, whereby we think, and we 
know we think ; whereby we do difeurfively , and by way of 
ratiocination, deduce one thing from another. Hale. 

Discu'rsory. adj. [difeurfor, Latin.] Argumental ; rational. 
DISCUS, n.f. [Latin.] J).- quoit; a heavy piece of iron 
thrown in the ancient (ports. 

From Flatreus’ ftrong arm the difeus flies, 

And fings with unmatch’d force along the (kies. Pope's OdyJ* 
To DISCU'SS. v. a. [ difeutio , difcujfurn, Latin.] 

1. To examine; to ventilate; to clear by difquiiition. 

We 
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We are to difeufs only thofe general exceptions which have 
been taken. Hobker, r b. iv. f 

His ufage was to commit the difeu/fing of caufes privately to 
certain perfons learned in the laws. Ay li ffe' s Parergon. 

This knotty point ftiould you and I difeufs , 

Or tell a tale. Pope. 

2 . To difperfe any humour or fwelling. 

Discu'sser. n.f [from difeufs.'] He that difeufles; an exa- 
miner. 

Discussion, n.f [from difeufs .] 

i; Difquifition ; examination ; ventilation of a queftion. 

Truth cannot be found without fome labour and intention 
of the mind, and the thoughts dwelling a confiderable time 
upon the furvey and difeutfon of each particular. South * 

Various difcujfons tear our heated brain : i 

Opinions often turn ; ftill doubts remain ; > 

And who indulges thought, increafes pain. Prior, y 

2 . [In furgery.] Difcufton or refolution is nothing elfe but 
breathing out the humours by infenfible tranfpiration. Wifeman. 

Discursive, adj. [from difeufs .] Having the power to difeufs 
or difperfe any noxious matter. 

DiscuTient. n. J'. \_difcutiens , Latin.] A medicine that has 
power to repel or drive back the matter or tumours in the 
blood, with tendency to (eparate. It lbmetimes means the 
fame as carminative. Sfuincy. 

The fwellings arifing from thefe require to be treated, in 
their beginning, with moderate repellents an d difeutients. Wife. 

To DISDAftN. V. a. [dedaigner, French.] To (corn; to con- 
fider as unworthy of one’s character/* 

There is nothing fo great, which I will fear to do for you ; 
nor nothing fo fmall, which I will dijdain to do for you. Sidn. 

They do difdain us much beyond our thoughts. 

Which makes me fweat with wrath. Shakejp . Coridar.us. 

What fife and nicely I might well delay 
By rule of knighthood, I difclain and fpurn. Sbakef. K. Lear. 

Tell him, Cato 

Difdains a life which he has pov/er to offer. Addifon's Cato. 

Disdain, n.f [ fdegno , Ital.] Contempt; fcorn; contemp- 
tuous anger; indignation. 

Children being haughty, through dfdain and want of nur- 
ture, do ftain the nobility of their kindred. Ecclif. xxii. 10. 

But againfl: you, ye Greeks, ye coward train, 

Gods ! how my foul is mov’d with juft difdain ! Pope's Od. 

Disda'inful. adj. [difdain full.] Contemptuous; haugh- 
tily fcornful ; indignant. 

There will come a time when three words, uttered with 
charity arid meeknefs, fhall receive a far more bleffed reward 
than three thoufand volumes, written with difdainful fharpnefs 
of wit. Hooker, Preface. 

The queen is obftinate. 

Stubborn to juftice, apt t’ accufe it, 

Difdainful to be tried by’t. Shakefpeare. 

Seek through this grove ; 

A fweet Athenian lady is in love 

With a dijclainful youth : anoint his eyes ; 

But do it when the next thing he efpies 

Shall be the lady. Shakefpeare' s A/lidJummcr Night's Dream. 

But thofe I can accufe, I can forgive : 

By my difdainful fllence let them live. Dry den. 

The difdainful foul came ruffling through the wound. Dry. 

Disdainfully, adv. [from difdainful.] Contemptuoufly ; 
with haughty fcorn; with indignation. 

Either greet him not, 

Or elfe difdainfully , which (hall (hake him more 
Than if not look’d on. Shakefpeare' s Trail, and Creffula. 

It is not to infult and domineer, to look difdainfully , and 
revile imperioufly, that procures efteem from any one. South. 

Disdainfulness, n.f. [from difdainful.] Contempt; con- 
temptuoufnefs ; haughty fcorn. 

Can I lorget, when they in prifon placing her, 

With fwelling heart, in fpite and due difdainfulnefs^ 

She lay for dead, ’till I help’d with unlacing her. Sidney. 
A proud difdainfulnefs of other good men in all honeft 
matters. Afcham's Schoolmafer. 

DISEASE, n.f. [dis an&jafe.] Diftemper; malady; figknefs ; 
morbid date. 

What’s the difeafe he means ? 

’ Tis call’d the evil. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

It is idle to propofe remedies before we are affured of the 
difeafe, or to be in pain ’till we are convinced of the danger. 

Suiift's P rojedi for the Advancement of Religion. 

Then wafteful forth 

Walks the dire power of peftilent difeafe. Thomf Summer. 

1 o Disea'se. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. 1 o afflict with difeafe; to torment with ficknefs; to make 
morbid; to infeift. 

We are all dif ea fed. 

And with our furfeiting and wanton hours 
Have brought ourfelves into a burning fever. 

And we muft bleed for it. Shakefpearis Henry IV. p. ii. 

Flatt’rers yet wear filk, drink wine, lie foft, 

Hug' their difeas'd perfumes, and have forgot 
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That ever Timon was. Shakefpeare s Timor.. 

Let her alone, lady : as fhe is now, Ihe will but difeafe our 
better mirth. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus . 

He was difeafed in his feet. 1 Dings xv. 23. 

2* To put to pain ; to pain ; to make uneafy. 

Though great light be infufferaifle to our eyes, yet trie 
higheft degree of darknefs does not at all difeafe them. Locke . 

Diseased ness. n.f. [from difeafed.] Sicknefs; morbidnefs$ 
the ftate of being difeafed. 

This is a reftoration to fome former ftate ; not that ftate 
of indigency and dijeafednefs. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 

Dise'dced. adj. [i&rand edge.] Blunted; obtunded; dulled. 

I grieve myfelf 

To think, when tfiou (halt be difedg'd by her 
Whom now thou tir’ft on, how thy memory 
Will then be pang’d by me. Shakefpeare' s Cymbcline . 

To DisembaRk. v. a. [dis and embark.] 1 o carry to land. 

I muft unto the road, to dij embark 
Some neceflaries. Shakefpeare' s Two Gentlemen of V irona . 

To DisembaRk. v. n. To land ; to go on land. 

There difenibatking on the green fea-fide. 

We land our cattle, and the fpoil divide. Pope's Odyffly. 

To Disembi'ttkR. v. a. [dis and embitter.] 'I o fweeten ; to 
free from bitternefs ; to clear from acrimony. 

Encourage fuch innocent amufements as may dif embit- 
ter the minds Of men, and make them mutually rejoice in 
the fame agreeable fatisfadtions. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 34. 

Disembo'died. adj. [dis and embodied.] Diveftcd of their 
bodies. 

To Disembo'gue. v. a. [dif.ni oucher, old French. Skinner . ] 
To pour out at the mouth of a river; to vent. 

Rivers 

In ample oceans difembogu' d, are loft. Dryden's Ovid. 

Rolling down, the deep Timavus raves. 

And through nine channels difembogues his waves. Addifon. 

To Disemb /gue. v. n. To gain a vent; to flow. 

By eminences placed up and down the globe, the rivers 
make innumberable turnings and windings, and at laft difem - 
bogue in feveral mouths into the fea. Cheyne' s Phil. Pnn. 

Disembo welled, participial adj. [dis and embowel.] Taken 
from out die bowels. 

So her difc mb ow ell' d web, 

Arachne in a hall or kitchen fpreadsj 

Obvious to vagrant flies. Phillips. 

To Disembroil, v.a. [debcuiller, French.] To difentangle; 
to free from perplexity; to reduce from confufion. 

1 hen earth from air, and-feas from earth were driv’n. 
And groffef air funk from etherial heav’n; 

Thus difembr oil'd, they take their proper place. Dry den. 

Thefyftein of his politicks \ 4 d\fembroibed, and cleared of all 
thofe incoherences and independent matters that are woven 
into this motly piece. Addifn's Whg Examiner. 

To DisenaRle. v.a. [dis and enable.] To deprive of power ; 
to difable ; to fink into weaknefs ; to weaken. 

Now age has overtaken me ; and want, a more infufferable 
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Sidney. 

Denham. 

Drydcrt, 


i o Di senchaRt. v. a. [dis and enchant.] To free from the 
force of an enchantment ; to deliver from the power of 
charms or fpells. 

Ala6 ! let your own brain difenchant you. 

Mufc, (loop thy dfenchanted wing to truth. 

Hafte to thy work ; a noble ftroke or two 

Ends all the charms, and dijenchanis the grove. 

To Disencu'mber. v.a. [dis and encumber.] 

1 . To difeharge from incumbrances ; to free from clogs and im- 
pediments ; to dilburthen ; to exonerate. 

It will need the acfual intention, the particular ftrefs and 
application of the whole foul, to dijencumber and fet it free, 
to (cour oft its ruft, and remove thole hindrances which would 
otherwife clog and check the freedom of its operations. Spratt. 

I he difencumber' d foul 

Flew off, and left behind the clouds and ftarfy pole. Dryd. 

Dreams loolc like the amufements of the foul, when fhe is 
difencumber cd of her machine; her fports and recreations, when 
fhe has laid her charge afleep. Spectator, N°. 487. 

2. I o free from obftruefion of any kind. 

Dim night had difencumber d heav’n. Milton's Par. Loft. 

The church of St. Juftina, defigned by Palladio, is the 
molt handfome, luminous, difencumbered building, in the in- 
lide, that I have ever feen ; and is efteemed, by many artifF 
one of the fineft works in Italy. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Disencu MBRANtE. n f [from the verb.] Freedom from 
incumbrance. 

There are many who make a figure below what their for- 
tune or merit entitles them to, out of mere choice, and an 
elegant defire of eafe and dif encumbrance . Spectator, N°. 2G± 
10 Disenga'ge. v. a. [dis and engage.] 

1. To feparate from any thing with which it is in union 

Some others being very light, would float up and "down 
a good I while, beiore they could wholly difen ga g e themfelves 
and defeend. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2. To 
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2. To withdraw the affe&ion ; to wean ; to abftracl the mind. 

It is requifite that we fhould acquaint ourfelves with God, 
that we fhould frequently difengage our hearts from earthly 
purfuits. Atterhury. 

The confideration that fhould difengage our fondnefs from 
worldly things, is, that they are uncertain in their founda- 
tion, fading, tranfient, and corruptible in their nature. Rogers . 

3. To difentangle; to clear from impediments or difficulties. 

From civil broils he did us difengage ; 

Found nobler objects for our martial rage. Waller . 

In the next paragraph I found my author pretty well dif- 
engaged from quotations. Atterhury. 

4. To free from any thing that powerfully feizes the attention. 

When our mind’s eyes are df engag'd and free* 

They clearer, farther, and diftin&ly fee. Denham . 

To DisengaGe. v. n . To fet one’s lelf free from; to with- 
draw one’s affections from. 

Providence gives us notice, by fenfible declenfions, that we 
may difengage from the world by degrees. Collier on Thought. 
Disengaged, participial adj. [from difengage.] Vacant; at 
leifure ; not fixed down to any particular objeCt of attention. 
DjsengaGedness. n.f, [from difengage.’] The quality of 
being difengaged ; vacuity of attention ; freedom from any 
preffing bufinefs. 

Disengagement. n.f. [from difengage.] 

1. Releafii from any engagement, or obligation. 

2. Freedom of attention; vacancy. 

To Disenta'ngle. v. a. [ dis and entangle.] 

1. To fet free from impediments ; to difembroil; to clear from 
perplexity or difficulty. 

’Till they could find fomc expedient to explicate and df en- 
tangle themfelves out of this labyrinth, they made no advance 
towards fupplying their armies. Clarendon , b. viii. 

The welfare of their fouls requires a better judgment than 
their own, either to guide them in their duty, or to df entangle 
them from a temptation. South. 

2. To unfold or loofe the parts of any thing interwoven with 
one another. 

Though in concretions particles fo entangle one another, that 
they cannot in a fhort time clear themfelves, yet they do in- 
ceffantly ftrive to df entangle themfelves, and get away. Boyle. 

3. To difengage; to feparate. 

Neither can God himfelf be otherwife underftood by us 
than as a mind free, and df entangled from all corporeal mix- 
tures. Stillingfeet's Def, of Difc. on Rom. Idol . 

To Disente'rre. v. a. [ dis and enterrer y French.] To un- 
bury ; to take out of the grave. 

Though the blindnefs of fome fanaticks have favaged on 
the bodies of the dead, and have been fo injurious unto worms 
as to difenterre the bodies of the deceafed, yet had they there- 
in no defign upon the foul. Brown's Vul. Errours , b. vii. c . 19. 
To Disenthral, v.a. [dis and enthral.] To fet free; to 
reftore to liberty ; to refeue from flavery. 

But God my foul fhall df enthral ; 

For I upon his name will call. Sandys. 

If religion were falfe, bad men would fet the utmoft fore* 
of their reafon on work to difeover that falfity, and thereby 
difenthral themfelves. South's Sermons. 

To Disenthro'ne. v. a. [dis and enthrone.] To depofe from 
fovereignty ; to dethrone. 

Either to difenthrone the king of heav’n 
We war, if war be beft ; or to regain 
Our own right loft. Alilton's Paradfe Lojl, b. ii. /. 229. 
To Disentra'nce. [dis and entrance.] To awaken from a 

trance, or deep deep. 

Ralpho, by this time difentraned , 

Upon his bum himfelf advanc’d. 

Though fo rely bruis’d. HudibraSy p. i. cant. 3. 

To Disespo'use. v.a. [dis and efpoufe.] To feparate after 
faith plighted. 

Such was the rage 

Of Turnus, for Lavinia difefpous'd. Milton's Farad. Lojl. 
Diseste'em. n.f. [dis and ejleem.] Slight regard; a dif- 
regard more moderate than contempt. 

When any one, by mifearriage, falls into dfejleem , he will 
fall under negleCt and contempt. _ Locke. 

To Diseste'em. v. a. [from the noun.] To regard flightly ; 
to confider with a flight degree of contempt. 

Should Mars fee’t, 

That horrid hurrier of men, or {he that betters him, 
Minerva, never fo incens’d, they could not dfejleem. Cbapm. 

But if this facred gift you difijleenty 
Then cruel plagues (hall fall on Priam s ftate. Denham. 
I would not be thought to dfejleem or diffuade the ftudy of 
nature. Locke. 

Disestima'tion. n.f. [dis and afiimatioy Lat.] Difrefpedt 
difeftcem. 

Disfa'vour. n.f [dis and favour.] 

I . Difcountenance ; unpropitious regard ; unfavourable afpeci ; 
unfavourable circumftance. 

It was verily thought, that had it not been for four great 
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disfavours of that voyage, the enterprize had fucceeded. Bacon 

2 . A ftate of ungracioulhefs or unacceptablenefs ; a ft ate U 
which one is not favoured. 

While free from facrilege, he was at peace, as it Were 
with God and man ; but after his facrilege, he was in dis fa 
vmr with both. 

3. Want of beauty. , jy^ 

To Disfa'vour. v.a. [from the noun.] To difcountenance • 

to withold or withdraw kindnefs. 

Might not thofe of higher rank, and nearer accefs to her 
majefty, receive her own commands, and be countenanced 
or disfavoured according as they obey ? Swift 

Disfigura'tion. n.f. [from disfigure.] 

1. The a<ft of disfiguring. 

2. The ftate of being disfigured. 

3. Deformity. 

To DisfiGure. v.a. [dis and figure.] To change any thina 
to a worfe form ; to deform ; to mangle. * * 

One 

To whom you are but as a form in wax 
By him imprinted, and within his power 
To leave the figure, or disfigure it. Shakefpeare, 

In this the antique and well-noted face 
Of plain old form is much disfigured. Shakefp. King John. 

Abjedl is their punifhment, 

Disfiguring not God’s likenefs, but their own. 

Or, if his likenefs, by themfelves defac’d. Milt. Par. Led. 

Uriel once warn’d, purfu’d him down 
The way he went, and on the Aflyrian mount 
Saw him disfigur'd more than could befall 
Spirit of happy fort. Milton's Paradfe Lojl, b. iv. I 12-7, 
A nofe flatter, or a mouth wider, could have confifted, as 
well as the reft of his figure, with fuch a foul and fuch parts as 
made him, disfigured as he was, capable to be a dignitary in 
the church. Locks. 

Nor would his flaughter’d army now have Iain 
On Africk’i fands, disfigur'd with their wounds, 

To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia. Addif Cate. 
His long abfence, and travels which had disfigured him, 
made him altogether unknown. Pope on Epick Poetrv. 

Disfigurement, n.f. [from disfigure.] Defacement of 
beauty; change of a better form to a worfe. 

The disfigurement that travel or ficknefs has beftowed upon 
him, is not thought great by the lady of the ifle. Suckling, 

And they, fo perfedt is their mifery, 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement . Miltons Comm. 

To Disfo'rest. v. a. [dis and forejl.] To reduce land from 
the privileges of a foreft to the ftate of common land. 

To Disfranchise, v.a. [ dis and franchfe. ] To deprive 
of privileges or immunities. 

Disfranchisement, n.f. [from disfranchfie.] The aft of 
depriving of privileges. DU 7 . 

To Disfu'rnish. v.a. [disandfurnifio.] To deprive; toun- 
furnifti ; to ftrip. 

My riches are thefe poor habiliments, 

Of which if you fhould here disfurnifh me, 

You take the fum and fubftance that I have. Shakefpeare. 
He durft not disfurnijh that country either of fo great a 
commander, or of the wonted garrifons. Knolles's Hijlory. 

To Disga'rnish. v. a. [dis and garnijh.] 

1. To ftrip of ornaments. Dili. 

2. To take guns from a fortrefs. 

To Disglo'rify. v. a. [dis and glorify.] To deprive of 
glory ; to treat with indignity. 

So Dagon fhall be magnify’d, and God, 

Befides whom is no god, compar’d with idols, 
Disglorify’d, blafphem’d, and had in fcorn. Milt. Agonijles. 

To Disgo'rge. v.a. [degorger, Fr. from gorge, the throat.J 

1. To difeharge by the mouth ; to fpew out ; to vomit. 

So, fo, thou common dog, did’ft thou dijgorge 
Thy glutton bofom of the royal Richard ? 

And now thou wouldft eat thy dead vomit up. 

And howl’ft to find it. Shakefpeare' s Henry IV. p.\u 

From the diftant fhore they loudly laught, 

To fee his heaving breaft df gorge the briny draught. Dryden. 

2. To pour out with violence. 

All th’ embofted fores and headed evils. 

That thou with licence of free foot haft caught, 

Would thou df gorge into the general world. Shakefpeare. 

The deep-drawing barks do there difgorge 
Their warlike fraughtage. Shakcf Troilus and Crejftda, to. 

They move along the banks 

Of four infernal rivers, that difgorge . 

Into the burning lake their baleful ftreams. Milt. 1 a> • y 
There are fcarcely any countries much annoyed vvi 
earthquakes, that have not volcanoes, or fiery ven *f > * 
thefe are conftantly all in flames, whenever any ear q 
happens ; they that fire 
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DisgraGe. n.f. [df grace, French.] 

1. "Shame ; ignominy; difhonour. 

'Like a dull adlor now, 

I have forgot mv part, and I am out 

Even to a full df grace. _ Shakefpeare' s Conolanus. 

Poetry, howfoever cenfiircd, is not fallen from the high- 
eft ftage' of honour to theloweit ftair of dijgracc. Peacbam. 

2. State of difhonour. 

To fuch bondage he was for fo many courfes tied by her, 
whofe df graces to him were graced by her excellence. Sidney. 

3. State of being out of favour. 

To Disgrace, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To bring a reproach upon; to difhonour. 

We may not fo in any one fpecial kind admire her, that 
we df grace her in any other ; but let all her ways be accord- 
ing unto their place and degree adored. Hooker, b. ii. f l- 
Mens paffions will carry them far in mifreprefenting an 
opinion, which they have a mind to df grace. Burnet. 

2. To put out of favour : as, the minijler was difgraced. 
DisgraGeful. adj. [dfgrace and full.] Shameful; igno- 
minious ; reproachful. 

Mafters muft correct their fervants with gentlenefs, pru- 
dence, and mercy ; not with upbraiding and dijgraceful lan- 
guage, but with fuch only as may exprefs and reprove the 
fault, and amend the perfon. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

To retire behind their chariots was as little dijgraceful then, 
as it is now to alight from one’s horfc in a battle. Pope. 
Disgracefully, adv. [from dijgraceful.] In difgrace; 

. with indignity; ignominioufly. 

The fenate have caft you forth 
D if gracefully, to be the common tale 

Of the whole city. Ben. John fin's Catiline. 

DisgraGefulness. n.f [from difgraceful. ] Ignominy. 
DisgraGer. n. f. [ from df grace. ] One that expofes to 
fhame; one that caufes ignominy. 

I have given good advice to thofe infamous dfgracers of the 
fex and calling. Sivift. 

Djsgra'cious. adj. [dis and gracious.] Unkind ; unfavourable. 

I do fufpedt I have done fome offence, 

That feems df gracious in the city’s eye. Shake/. Richard III. 
To Disgui'se. v. a. [ degufer , French ; dis and guifi. ] 

1. To conceal by an unulual drefs. 

How might we dfgufe him ? 

Alas, I know not : there is no woman’s gown big 

enough for him. Shakefpeare' s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Dfguis'd he came; but thofe his children dear 
Their parent foon difeern’d, though in difguife. Milt. P. L. 

2. To hide by a counterfeit appearance; to cloak by a falfe 
{how; as, he difguifid his anger. . 

3. To disfigure ; to change the form. 

They faw the faces, which too well they knew; 

Though then difguis'cl in death, and fmear’d all o’er 
With filth obfeene, and dropping putrid gt rc. Dryd. Mn. 
Ulyffes wakes, not knowing the place where he was ; be- 
caufe Minerva made all things appear in a difguifid view. Pope. 

4. To deform by liquor : a low term. 

I have juft left the right worfhipful, and his myrmidons, 
about a fneaker of five gallons : the whole magiftracy Was 
pretty well difguifid before I gave them the flip. Spectator. 
DisguPse. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 . A drefs contrived to conceal the perfon that wears it. 

T hey generally adl in a dfgufe themfelves, and therefore 
miftake all outward fhow and appearances for hypocrify in 
others. Addif on' s Spectator, N”. 1 70. 

2. A falfe appearance ; counterfeit fhow. 

You fee we’ve burnt our cheeks ; and mine own tongue 
Splits what itfpeaks : the wild difguife hath almoft 
Antickt us. Shakefpeare' s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

A fudden thought then ftarting in his mind. 

Since I in Arcite cannot Arcite find, 

The world may fearch in vain with all their eyes. 

But never penetrate through this difguife. Dryden' s Fables.. 

Hence guilty joys, diftaftes, furmifes, 

Falfe oaths, falfe tears, deceits, dfguifis. Pope. 

Disgui'sement. n.f [from difguife.] Drefs of concealment. 
Under that dfguijement I fhould find opportunity to reveal 
myfelf to the owner of my heart. Sidney. 

The marquis thought beft to difmafk his beard, and told 
him, that he was going covertly to take a fecret view of the 
forwardnefs of his majefty’s fleet, then -in preparation : this 
did fomewhat handfomely 'heal the dfguijement. Wot ton. 

Disgui'ser. n.f [from difguife.] 

1 . One that puts on a difguife. 

I hope he is grown more difengaged from his intentnefs on 
his own affairs, which is quite the reverfe to you, unlefs you 
are a very dextrous difgutfir. Swift. 

2. One that conceals another by a difguife; one that disfigures. 

Death’s a great difguifir. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafiire. 
DISGUST, n.f. [degcut, French.] 

1. Averfion of the palate from any thing. 

2. Ill-humour; malevolence; offence conceived. 

1 he manner of doing is of more confequence than the 
Vol. I. 
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thing done, and upon that depends the fatisfadfion or d’/gujl 
wherewith it is received. Locke. 

Thence dark difgujl and hatred, winding wiles, ^ 

Coward deceit, and ruffian violence. Thomfin s Spring. 
To Disgust, v.a. [degouter, French; degufto , Latin.] 

To raife averfion in the ftomdqh ; ; to diftaftc. 

. To ftrike with diflike ; to offend. It is varioufly conftrusled 

with at or with. . . 

If a man were dfgufied at marriage, he would never re- 
commend it to his friend. Atteroury. 

Thofe unenlarged fouls are dfgufied with the wonders 
which the microfcope has difeovered. Watts' shnpr. of the Mind. 

3. To produce averfion : with from. 

What difgujl s me from haying to do with anfwer-jobbers is, 
that they have no confciencei Sivift. 

Disgustful, adj. [difgujl and full.] Napfeous.; that which 
caufes averfion. 

I have finifhed the moft difgujlful talk that ever I under- 
took. . Swift . 

DISH, n.f [t>iyc, Saxon ; clyfi, Erfe; difeus, Latin.] 

1. A broad wide veil'd, in which folid food is ferved up at the 

table. tJ ;\ ‘t 

Of thefe he murders one; he boils the flefh. 

And lays the mangled morfels in a dijh. Dryden. 

I faw among the ruins an old heathen altar,' with this 
particularity in it, that it is hollowed like a djfh at one end; 
but it was not this end on which the facrifice was laid. Addif 

2. A deep hollow veil'd for liquid food. 

Who would rob a hermit of his weeds. 

His few books, or his beads, or maple dijh ; 

Or do his grey hairs any violence ? Milton. 

A ladle for our filver dijh 

Is what I want, is what I wifli. Prior. 

3; The meat ferved in a difh ; any particular kind of food. 

I have here a dijh of doves, that I would beftow upon your 
worfhip. Shakefpeare' s Merchant of Venice . 

Let’s kill him boldly, but not wrathfully; 

Let’s carve him as a dijh fit for the gods, . ’ • , 

Not hew him as a carcafs fit for hounds. Shakef. Jul. Ccef 
The contradf you pretend with that bafe wretch. 

One bred of alms and fofter’d with cold difoes , 

With feraps o’ th’ court ; it is no contrail, none. Sb. Cymb. 

’Tis not the meat, but ’tis the .appetite 
Makes eating a delight; 

And if I like one dijh 

More than another, that a pheafant is. Suckling. 

The earth would have been deprived cf a moft excellent 
and wholfome fare, and. very many delicious difoes that -we 
have the ufe and benefit of. Woodward. 

Many people would, with reafon, prefer the griping of an 
hungry belly to thofe dijhes which are a feaft to others. Locke. 
To Disi-i. v. a. [from the noun.] To ferve in a difh ; to fend 
up to table. 

For con {piracy, 

I know not how it taftes, though it be difh'd 
For me to try. Shakefpeare' s Winter's Tale. 

Dish-clout, n.f. [difio and clout.] The cloath with which the 
maids rub their difhes. 

A dijh-clout of Jaquenetta’s, he wears next his heart for 
a favour. Sbak/peare's Loves Labour Lojl. 

Send them up to their mafters with a dijh-clout pinned at 
their tails. Swift's Directions to the Cook. 

Dish-washer, n.f [dijh and wajher.] The name of a bird. 
DISHABFLLE. adj. [defiabilli, French.] Und relied ; loofely 
or negligently dreffed. 

Queens are not to be tdo negligently dreffed or dijhabille. 

Dryden' s Dufrejhoy . 

Dishabi'lle. n.f. Undrefs ; loofe drefs. 

A woman, who would preferve a lover’s refpedt to her per- 
fon, will be careful of her appearance before him when in 
dijhabille. Clarijfa. 

To DishaGit, v. a. [1 his word I have found only in Shake- 
fpeare.] To throw out of place; to drive from their habi- 
tation. 

But for our approach thofe fleeping ftones. 

By the compulfion of their ordinance. 

By this time from their fixed beds of lime 
Had been difio abited, and wide h avock made. Shakefp . K. Lear , 
Disharmony, n.f. [dis and harmony.] Contrary to harmony. 
To DisheaRten. v. a. [dis and hearten.] 

1 . To difeourage ; to dejedt ; to terrify ; to deprefs. 

To dijhearten with fearful fentences, as tho’ falvation could 
hardly be hoped for, is not in our undemanding fo confonant 
with chriftian charity. Hooker, k. v./. 22. 

Be not difioeartened then, nor cloud thofe looks. 

That wont to be more cbearful and ferene. Mi It. Par. Lofi, , 
Yet neither thus difioearten'cl nor difrnav’d. 

The time prepar’d I waited. ' Milton 

It is a confideration that might dijhearten thofe who are en- 
gaged againft the common adverfinies, that they nromife them- 
ielves as much from the folly of enemies, as from the -power 
of their friends. ^ Stilling fleet' s Prefi to Def. Rem. Id. 

7 Men 
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Men cannot fay, that the greatnefs of an evil and danger is 
an encouragement to men to run upon it ; and that the great- 
hefs of any good and happinefs ought in reafon to dijhearten 
men from the purfuit of it. Tillotfon , Serm. i. 

A true chriftian fervour is more than the alliances of our potent 
friends, or even the fears of our difbeartened enemies. AUerbury . 

Dishe'rison. n.f. [dis and kerifon.] The a£t of debarring 
from inheritance. 

"I o Dishe'rit. v. a. [dis and inherit.'] To cut off from here- 
ditary fucceflion ; to debar from an inheritance. 

He tries to reftore to their rightful heritage fuch good 
old Englifh words as have been long time out of ufe, al- 
fnoft dijherited. Spencer' s Pajl. 

How they were rank’d fhall reft untold by me. 

With namelefs nymphs that liv’d in ev’ry tree ; 

Nor how the Dryads and the woodland train, 

Dijherited , ran howling o’er the plain. Dryden' s Fab . 

To Dishe'vel. v. a. [decbcvcler, French.] To fpread the hair 
diforderly; to throw the hair of a woman negligently about 
her head. It is not often ufed but in the paftive participle. 

A gentle lady all alone, 

With garments rent and hair dijhevelled, 

Wringing her hands, and making piteous moan. Sp. Fa.Ejht. 
After followed great numbers of women weeping, with 
dijhevelled hair, fcratching their faces and tearing themfelves 
after the manner of the country. Knol/es. 

A troop of Trojans mix’d with thefe appear. 

And mourning matrons with dijhevell'd hair. Dryd. JEneid . 

The flames involv’d in fmoak 
Of incence, from the facred altar broke, 

Caught her dijhevell'd hair and rich attire. Dryden s Mneid. 

You this morn beheld his ardent eyes. 

Saw his arm lock’d in her dijhevell'd hair. Smith's Ph. Hip . 

Di'shing. adj. [from d’Jh.] Concave; a cant term among 
artificers. 

For the form of the wheels, fome make them more dijhing , 
as they call it, than others ; that is, more concave, by fetting 
oft the fpokes and fellies more outwards. Mortimer sHu/band. 

Disho'nest. adj. [dis and honejl.] 

1 . Void of probity; void of faith; faithlefs; wicked; fraudulent. 

To-morrow will we be married — I do defire it with all my 
heart ; and I hope it is no d'jhoneji defire, to defire to be a 
woman of the world. Shakcjpeare's As you like it. 

Juftice then was neither blind to difeern, nor lame to exe- 
cute. It was not fubjedl to be impofed upon by a deluded 
fancy, nor yet to be bribed by a glozing appetite, for an utile 
or jucuncfum to turn the balance to a falfe or dijhonejl fen- 
tcncc. South's Sermons. 

He lays it down as a principle, that right or wrong, honeft 
and dijhonejl^ are defined only by laws and not by nature. Locke. 

2 . Difgraced ; difhonoured. 

Dijhonejl with lopp’d arms the youth appears, 

Spoil’d of his nofe, and fhorten’d of his ears. Dry den. 

3. Difgraceful ; ignominious. Thefe two fenfes are fcarcely 
Englifh, being borrowed from the Latin idiom. 

She faw her fons with purple death expire, 

Her facred domes involv’d in rolling fire, 

A dreadful feries of inteftine wars. 

Inglorious triumphs and dijhonejl fears. Pope's JVindf. For. 

DisHoNestly. adv. [from dijhonejl.] 

j. Without faith ; without probity ; faithlefly ; wickedly. 

I proteft he had the chain of me, 

Tho’ moft dijhonejlly he doth deny it. Shakejp. Com. Err. 

2 . Lewdly; wantonly; unchaftely. 

A wife daughter fhall bring an inheritance to her hufband ; 
but file that liveth diJl)oneflly\s her father’s heavinefs. Ecc. xxii.4. 

DishoNesty. n.f. [from dijhonejl .] 

1. Want of probity; faithlefsnefs ; violation of truft. 

Their fortune depends upon their credit, and a ftain of open 
public dijhoncjly muft be to their difadvantage. Swift. 

2. LJnchaftity ; incontinence ; Iewdnefs. 

Mrs. Ford, the honeft woman, the modeft wife, the vir- 
tuous creature, that hath the jealous fool to her hufband ! I 
fufpeft without caufe, miftrefs, do I ?— Heav’n be my witnefs 
vou do, if you fufpcdf me in any dijhonejly. Shakefpeare. 

D IS H oN our. n.f [ dis and honour. ] 

1. Reproach; difgrace; ignominy. 

Let not my jealoufies be your dijhonours , 

But mine own fafeties. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth . 

He was pleafed to own Lazarus even in the dijhonours of the 
grave, and vouchfafed him in that defpicable condition the 
glorious title of his friend. Bofie s Seraphick Love . 

Take him for your hufband and your lord, 

’ Tis no dijhonour to confer your grace ^ 

On one defeerided from a royal race. Dryden s Fables. 

2. Reproach uttered ; cenfure ; report of infamy. 

So good, that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce dijhonour of her; by my life ^ 

She never knew harm-doing. Shakefpeare' s Henry VIII. 

To Dishonour, v. a. [dis and. honour.] 

1. To difgrace; to bring fhamc upon ; to blaft with infamy. 


Make known. 

It is no vicious blot, murther, or foulnefs, 

No unchafte adlion, or dijhonour' d ftep. 

That hath depriv'd me of your grace and favour. SLbr. 

1 his no more dijhonours you at all, ' 

Than to take in a town with gentle words, 

Which elfe would put you to your fortune. Shah ft, r, 
A woman that honoureth her hufband, fhall be judged Zl 
of all ; but fhe that dijhonoureth him in her pride & fhal1 
counted ungodly of all. EcTxN a 

We are not fo much to ftrain ourfelves to make thofe Vir- 
tues appear in us which really we have not, as to avoid thofe 
imperfections which may dijhonour us. Dry den's DufrArr 

2. To violate chaftity. *" ^ 

3. To treat with indignity. 

If I, celeftial fire ! in ought 
Have ferv’d thy will, or gratify’d thy thought, 

One glimpfe of glory to my iffue give. 

Grac’d for the little time he has to live: 

Dijhonour d by the king of men he ftands ; 

His rightful prize is ravifh’d from his hands. Dryd. Iliad 

Dishonourable, adj. [from dijhonour.] 

1. Shameful, reproachful; ignominious.^ 

He did dijhonour able find 

Thofe articles which d id our ftate decreafe. Dan. Civ. War 

2 . In a ftate of negleCt or difefteem. 

He that is honoured in poverty, how much more in riches? 
and he that is d’Jhmourable in riches, how much more in p 0 * 

EceluS) x. 3,. 

Dishonourer, n.f [from dijhonour.] 

J. One that treats another with indignity. 

Preaching how meritorious with the gods 
It would be, to enfnare an irreligious 
Dijhonour er of Dagon. Milton's Agon. 1 . 857. 

2. A violator of chaftity. 

To Disho'rn. v a. [dis and horn.] To ftrip of hgrns. 

We’ll dijhorn the fpirit, 

And mock him home to Windfor. Shakejp. M. Wive Wind. 

Dishu'mcur. n.J. [dis and humour.] Peevithnefs ; ill humour; 
uneafy ftate of mind. 

Speaking impatiently to fervants, or any thing that betrays 
inattention or dijhumou? •, are alfo criminal. Spectator, N°. 424. 

Disimprg'vement. n.f. [dis and improvement.] Reduction 
from a better to a worfe ftate ; the contrary to melioration ; 
contrary to improvement. 

The final iffue of the matter would be, an utter ncgleCl and 
difimprovement of the earth. Norris. 

I cannot fee how this kingdom is at any height of improve- 
ment, while four parts in five of the plantations for thirty 
years paft have been real di [improvements. Swift. 

To DrsiNCA'RCERATE. n.f. [dis and incarcerate.] To fet at 
liberty ; to free from prifon. 

The arfenical bodies being now coagulated, and kindled 
into flaming atoms, require dry and warm, or fubtiliz- 
ing air, to melt and open the furface of the earth for to 
difincar cerate the fame venene bodies. Harvey on the Plague. 

Disinclination, n.f. [from difmcline.] Want of affe&ion; 
flight; diflike; ill will not heightened to averfion. 

Difappointment gave him a difmclination to the fair fex, for 
whom he does not exprefs all the refpea poflible. Arb. and Pope. 

To Disincli'ne. v. a. [dis and incline.] To produce dillike 
to ; to make difaffeCfed ; to alienate affeaion from. 

They were careful to keep up the fears and apprehenfions 
in the people of dangers and defigns, and to difmcline them 
from any reverence or affeaion to the queen, whom they be- 
gun every day more implacably to hate, and confequently to 
difoblige. Clarendon . 

Disingf.nu'ity. n.f. [from difmgenuous.] Meannefs of arti- 
fice ; unfairnefs. 

They contrad a habit of ill-nature and difingenuity necefiary 
to their affairs, and the temper of thofe upon whom they are 
to work. ^ Clarendon . 

Disinge'nuous. adj. [dis and ingenuous.] Unfair; meanly 
artful; vicioufly fubtle ; fly; cunning; illiberal; unbecoming 
a gentleman ; crafty. 

’Tis difmgenuous to accufe our age 
Of idlenefs, who all our pow’rs engage 
In the fame ftudies, the fame courfe to hold, 

Nor think our reafon for new arts too old. Denham. 

It was a difmgenuous way of proceeding, to oppofe a judg- 
ment of charity concerning their church, to a judgment or 
reafon concerning the nature of actions. SuutngJUa. 

There cannot be any thing fo difmgenuous and milbecoming 
any one who pretends to be a rational creature, as not to yie 
to plain reafon and the convieftion of clear arguments, hoc e. 

Disinge'nuously. adv. [from dijmgenuous.] In a difingenuou 

Disinge'nuousness. n.f. [from difmgeriucus . ] Mean u j* 
unfairnefs ; low craft. ,. p nv 

I might prefs them with the unreafonablenefs, the^y/^ 
oufnefs of embracing a profeflion to which theirown ie. 
have an inward reluctance. Government of the Tongue , 
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n.ciKHF'RIsoN. »./ [Jh Mi inherit.] The aft of cutting off 

Nrom any hereditary fucceflion ; the aft of dl 

If he flood upon his own title of the houfe of Lanca te , 

inherent in his perfon, he knew it was a title condemned y 
parliament, and generally prejudged in the common op.n on 
P of the realm that it tended diredtiy to 

IU The chief minifter of the revenue was obliged to prevent 

and even oppofe fuch difinherifon. aren on * 

n The ftate of being cut off from an hereditary rig . 

In rcfpeaof the effeas and evil confluences, the adultery 
„f the woman is worfe, as bringing baftardy into a family, 
and difinberifms or great injuries to the awful ch'ldre ". ■ Tl. 
To Disinherit, v. a. [ dis and inbent.] To cut oft from 
hereditary right ; to deprive of an inheritance. 

Is it then juft with us to difmherit 
The unborn nephews for the father’s fault ? Davies. 

UnmufRe, ye faint ftars, and thou fair moon. 

Stoop thy pale vifage through an amber cloud, 

And difmherit Chao's that reigns here 

In double might of darknefs, and of flander. Mil . 

Pofterity ftands curs’d ! fair patrimony, 

That I muft leave ye, fons ! O were I able 
To wafte it all myfelf, and leave ye none ; 

So difmherited) how would ye blefs 

Me now your curfe ! Milton's ParathfeLofl , b. X. I. $ 2 1. 

Of how fair a portion Adam difmherited his whole poltenty 

by one Angle prevarication. # South s Sermons ' 

To DisinteN. v. a. [from dis and inter.] To unbury ; to 

take out of the grave. 

The philofophcr, the faint, or the hero, the wife, the good, 
or the great man, very often lie hid and concealed m a plebeian, 
which a proper education might have difintened. AddiJ. bpett. 
Disintere'ssed. n. f. [dis and interejfe, French. It is written 
at [inter ejled bv thofe who derive it immediately from interelt, 
and l think more properly ] Without regard to private a 
vantage ; not biaffed by particular views ; impartial. 

Not that tradition’s parts are ufelefs here. 

When general, old, difmterefs'd , and clear. 
DiSiNTERE'ssMENT. n f [dis and inter efjement, French.] Uii- 
reeard to private advantage ; difintereft ; diiintereftednefs. 1 his 
word like dirges in the fame fentence, is merely gallick. _ 

He has managed fome of the charges of the kingdom with 
known ability, and laid them down with entire difintereffment. 

Prior s Pojlfcript . 

DisiNterest. n f [dis and inter ejl.] i 

j. What is contrary to one’s wilh or profperity ; that which any 
one is concerned to prevent. 

They judge it the great difinterejl to Rome. Glanville. 
2. Indifference to profit ; iuperiority to regards of private ad- 
vantage. # . 

Disinterested, adj. [from difnteref.] Superior to regard or 
private advantage ; not influenced by private profit. 

My lord, as " difmterejled as you appear to the world, I am 
convinced, that no man is more in the power of prevailing 
favourite paffion than vourfelf. Swift. 

Without any cone rn in an affair ; without fear or hope. 
Disinterestedly, adv. [from difmtere/lcd.] In a difintereft- 
ed manner. 

Disinterestedness, n.f. [from difmt ere fled.] Contempt of 
private intereft ; neg!e£t of perfonal profit. 

Thefe expreflions of felfiftmefs and difinterejl ednefs have been 
ufed in a very ioofe and indeterminate manner. Brown. 

To DjsiNtricate. v. a. [dis and intricate.] To difin- 
tangle. DiSi. 

To Disinvi'te. v. a. [dis and invite.] To retraft an invita- 
tion. # e , Diet. 

To Disjo'in. v. a. [dejoindre, French ; dis and join.] To fepa- 
rate ; to part from each other ; to difunite ; to funder. 

Never fhall my harp thy praife 
Forn-et, nor from thy father’s praife disjoin. Milton's P. Lojl. 

Left different degree 
Disjoin us, and I then too late renounce 
Deity for thee, when fate will not permit. Milton. P.LoJl. 

Happier for me, that all our hours aflign’d 
Together we had liv’d : ev’n not in death disjoin'd. Dryd. 
Never let us lay down our arms againft France till we have 
utterly disjoined her from the Spanifh monarchy. Addijon. 
To Disjoint, v. a. [dis and joint.] 

1. To put out of joint. 

Be all their ligaments at once unbound. 

And their di j dinted bones to powder ground. Sandy's Paraph. 

Yet what could fwords or poifon, racks or flame, 

But mangle and disjoint the brittle frame, > 

More fatal Henry’s words; they murder Emma’s fame. Pr. 3 

2. To break at junctures; to feparate at the part where there 
is a cement. 

Mould’ring arches, and disjointed columns. Irene. 

3. To break in pieces; to dilaniate. 

Rotation muft difperle in air, 

All things which on the rapid orb appear ; 

And if no power that m-ot’on fhould controul, 

It muft disjoint and diflipate the whole. Blackmore. 


s 

Should a barbarous Indian, who had never feen a palace or 
a (hip, view the feparate and disjointed parts, he would be 
able to form but a very lame and dark idea of either of thofe 
excellent and ufeful inventions. Watts's lmprovm. cj the Mind, 
a. To carve a fowl. 

cr. To make incoherent ; to break the relation between the parts. 
The conftancy of your wit was not wont to bring forth men 

disjointed fpeeches. . Sidne >'’ b% 

But now her grief has wrought her into frenzy. 

The images her troubled fancy forms . 

Are incoherent, wild; her words disjointed. Smith. 

To Disjoint, z;. n. To fall in pieces. 

Let both worlds disjoint , and all things fuffer. 

Ere we will eat our meal in fear. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 
Disjoint, participle, [from the verb..] Separated ; divided. 

Young Fortinbras, 

Holding a weak fuppofal of our worthy 

Thinks, by our late dear brother’s death, ; 

Our ftate to be disjoint and out of frame. Shakejp. Ham et. 
Disjudica'tion. n.f. [dijudicatiO) Latin.] Judgment; deter- 
mination ; perhaps only miftaken for dijudication. 

The difpofition of the organ is of great importance in the 
dis judications we make of colours. Boyle on Colours . 

DisjuNct. adj. [ disjundius , Latin.] Disjoined; feparate. 
Disjunction, n.f. [from dijunflio, Latin.] Disunion ; repa- 
ration; parting. 

You may 

Enjoy your miftrefs now, from whom, you fee, 

There’s no di junction to be made, but by 
Your ruin. Shakefpeare' s Winter- s Talej 

There is a great analogy between the body natural and poli- 
tic, in which the ecclefiaftical, or fpiri'tual part, juftly fupplies 
the part of the foul ; and the violent feparation of this from 
the other, does as certainly infer death and diffolution, as the 
disjunction of the body and the foul in the natural. South . 
Disjunctive, adj. [disjundivuS) Latin.] 

1. Incapable of union. 

Such principles, whofe atoms are of that disjunctive nature, 
as not to be united in a fufficient number to make a vifible 
mafs. Grew' s Cofm. Sac. b. i. c. 2 . 

2 . That which marks feparation or oppofition ; as I love him , or 
fear him. 

There are fuch words as disjunctive conjunctions. Watts. 

3. [In logick.] A disjunctive propofition is when the parts are op- 

pofed to one another by disjunctive particles ; as, It is either day 
or night : Fhe weather is either finny or rainy : Quantity is either 
length , breadth , or depth The truth of disjunctives depends oil the 
neceffary and immediate oppofition of the parts, therefore only 
the laft of thefe examples is true ; but the two firft are not 
ltriCtly true, becaule twilight is a medium between day and 
night ; and dry cloudy weather is a medium between fhining 
and raining. Watt's Logick. 

A disjunctive fyllogyfm is when the major propofition is dif- 
junCtive ; as, The earth moves in a cij-cle, or an ellipjis ; but it 
does not move in a circle, therefore it moves in an el- 
lipfis. Watts's Logick. 

Disjunctively, adv . [from disjunctive.] Diftin&ly ; fe- 
parately. 

What he obferves of the numbers disjunctively and apart, 
reafon fuggefts to be applicable to the whole body united. 

Caufes of the Decay of Piety. 

DISK, n.f [1 difeus , Latin.] 

1 . The face of the fun, or any other planet, as it appears to 
the eye. 

The dijk of Phaebus, when he climbs on high, 

Appears at firft but as a bloodfhot eye. Dryden. 

It is to be confidered, that the rays, which are equally re- 
frangible, do fall upon a circle anfwering to the fun’s difk. Newt. 

Mercury’s difk 

Can fcarce be caught by philofophic eye, 

Loft in the near effulgence. Thomfin's Summer. 

2 . A broad piece of iron thrown in theantient fports ; a quoit. 

The cryftal of the eye, which in a fifh is a ball, in any 
land animal is a difk or bowl ; being hereby fitted for the 
clearer fight of the objea. Grew's Cofm. Sac. b . i. c. 5. 

In areas vary’d with mofaic art. 

Some whirl the difk , and fome the jav’lin dart. Pope's Od. 
DiskiNdness. n.f [dis and kindnefs.] Want of kindnefs - 
want of affeaion ; want of benevolence. 

2. Ill turn; injury; aa of malignity ; detriment. 

This difeourfe is fo far from doing any dijkindnefs to the 
caufe, that it does it a real fervice. Woodward's Nat. Hijl 
DisliNe. n.f. [from the verb ] 

1. Difmclination; abfence of affeaion ; the contrary to fondneg. 
He then them took, and tempering goodly well 
7 ’heir contrary difiikes with loved means, 

Did place them all in order, and compel 
To keep themfelves within their fundry reigns, 

Together link’d with adamantine chains. * Spencer 
Your difiikes to whom I would be pleafing, ^ 

Do cloud my joys \uth danger and with forrow. Shake/p. 

2 God's 
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God's gracfc, that principle of his new birth, gives him 
continual dijlike to fin. Hammond's Pratt. Catechfm. 

Sorrow would have been as filent as thoughts, as fey ere as 
. phil.ofdphy. It would have . relied in inward fenfes, tacit 
dijlikes. South's Sernions, 

Out likings or dijlikes are founded rather upon humour and 
fancy than upon reafon. L'EjBancre. 

The jealous man is not angry if you' dijiike another- but" if 
you find thofe faults which are .n his own character, you dif- 
cover not only your dijlike, of another, but of himfelf. ' Jddif. 

2. Diftord; dillention ; difagreeiraent. This fenfe is not now 
in ufe. 

I his, fi-iid Aletes, and a murmur rofe 
That fhew'd dijlike among the chriflian peers. Fairfax. 
lo Disli'ke. v. a. [ais and like . ] To difapprove ; to regard 
without affe&iop ; to regard with ill -will or difcuft. 

What moft he mould dijlike, leems pleafant to him ; 
What like, offenfive. Shake/pea; es King Lear. 

Ye dijlike , and fo undo 

The players, and difgrace the poet too. Denh. Frol. Sophy, 
Whofoever dijlikes the digreflions, or grows weary of them, 
may throw them away. ^ 'Temple. 

Disli'keful. a :j. [dfike and full.] Difaflecled ; malign. 1 
I think jt belt, by an union of manners, and conformity of 
minds, to bring them to be one people, and to put away the 
d jlikcful conceit of the one and the other. Spcnfer’s Ireland. 
To JDisli/ken. v. a. [V/nand like.] To make unlike. 

Muffle your face, 

Difmantle you ; and, as you can, dijliken 
The truth of your own feeming. Shake fp. Winters Tale. 

DiSLi keness. n. f. [dis and likenefs. ] Diffimilitude ; not re- 
femblance ; unlikenefs. 

That which is not defigned to reprefent any thing but itfelf, 
can never be capable of a wrong reprefentation, nor mifiead 
us from, the true 2pprehenfion of any thing by its dijlikenefs 
to it; and fuch, excepting thofe of fubftances, are all our own 
complex ideas. Locke. 

Disli'ker. n.J. [from dijlike d\ A difapprover ; one that is not 
pleafed. 

There is a point, which whoever can touch, will never fail 
of pleafing a majority, fo great that the diflikers will be 
forced to fall in with the herd. Swift's htell. 

To Dislli'mb. v. a. [dis and limb.] Todilaniate; to tear limb 
from limb. Ditt. 

To Disli'mn. v. a. [ dis and limn. J To unpaint; to ftrike out 
of a pidlure. 

That which is now a horfe, even with a thought 
The rack diflimns , and makes it indiftincSt 
As water is in water. Shakefpeare's Ant. and Clhp. 

To Dislocate, v. a. [dis and locus , Latin.] 

1. To put out of the proper place. 

The ftrata feemed to have been dijlocaled , borne from their 
original fite, and diftanced by fome external power. Woodw. 

After fome time the ftrata were broken on all Tides of the 
globe, that they were df located , and their fituation varied, 
being elevated in fome places, and deprefted in others. Wopelw. 

2 . To put out of joint; to disjoint. 

Were't my fitnefs 

To let thefe hands obey my boiling blood, 

They’re apt enough to dijlocate and tear 
Thy fiefli and bones. Shakefpeai ’s King Lear. 

Dislocation’, n. f [from dijlocate ] 

1 . The acl of fhifting the places of things. 

2. Theftateof being difplaced. 

The pofture of rocks, often leaning or proftrate, {hews that 
they had fome dijlocalion from their natural fite. Burnet. 

3. A luxation ; a violent prefture of a bone out of the fockct ; 
a joint put out. 

It might go awry either within or without the upper, as 
often as it is forcibly pulled to it, and fo caufe a dfocation , or 
a drain. G/ civ's Mujeum. 

To Dislo'dse. v. a. [ dis arid lodge. ] 

1. To remove from a place. 

The (hell-fifli which are refident in thefe places live and die 
there, and are never dijlodged or removed by ftormc, nor caft 
upon the (bores, which the littorales ufually are. Woodward. 

2. To remov-e from an habitation. 

Thofe fenfes loft, behold a new defeat. 

The foul dijlodgir.g from another feat. Dry den's Juv. 

3 To drive an enemy from a ftation. 

' My fword can perfedl what it has begun, 

And .from your walls difiodge that haughty foil. Dryd. Aur. 

4. To remove an army to other quarters. 

The iadieshave prevail’d, 

The Volfcians are dijlodg'd , and Marcus gone. Shakefp. Cor. 
To Dislo'dge. v. n. To go away to another place. 

Soon as midnight brought on the dufky hour, 

Friendlieft to deep, and filence, he refolv’d 
With all his legions to difiodge. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Dislo'yal. adj.. [ dejloyal , French ; dis and loyal.] 
i. Not true 10 allegiance ; faithlefs ; falfe to a fovereign ; dif- 
ebedient. 
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Foul diftruft, and breach 
D/Jloyal on the part of man ; revolt 

And difobedience. Milton's Paradife Lo, h iv / 

2. Diftioneft; perfidious. Obfolete. J ‘ ' l r 

. L ’ UCl1 things, in a falfe dijloyal knar^e, 
re tricKs of cuftoni; but, in a man that’s juft 
I hey ’re cold delations working from the heart 

1 hat paffion cannot rule. Shakefpeare's Oil,.!) 

3* -lAot true to the marriage- bed. 

The lady is df loyal. 

—Dijlayal! The word is too good to paint out her wide- 

Cull CIS. n/ . r 

Difoyal town! . "kfan. 

Speak, did’ft not thou 

I orfake thy. faith, and break the nuptial vow ? £).■ 1 ' 

4 ' obfote" l0Ve 5 n0t COnftant ' 1-1,6 three latter fenfes are now 

Dislo'yally. adv. [from SJhyai] Not faithful!?; tread* 
roufly; difobediently. ' ue " 

Dislo'yalty. n.f [from dijloyal . ] 
r. Want of fidelity to the fovereign. 

. , Let the truth of lhat rc %i°n I profefs be reprefented to 
judgment, not in the difguifes of levity, fchifm, herefv no 
velty, and diftoyaliy. Kin ( l ./ 

2. Want of fidelity in love. A fenfe now obfolete. * 

There (hall appear fuch feeming truths of Hero’s diflovalh 
that jeafoufy fliah be called aflurance. Sh. Much Ado about Noth 
DlbMAL. adj . [dies mains, Latin, an evil day.] Sorrowful- 
cure; hoi rid ; melancholy; uncomfortable; unhappy; dark* 
Cn the one hand fet the moft glittering temptations to dif- 
cord, and on the other view the diJmaUKzt ts of it. Dec. of Piety 
DFsmally. adv. [from di final.] Horribly; forrowfully- un- 
comfortably. ■' 9 

Dismal ness. n. f [from di final.] Horror; forrow. 

To Dismantle, v. a. [dis and mantle] 

1. To throw off a drefs ; to ftrip. 

He that makes his prince defpifed and undervalued, and 
beats him .out of his fubjeds hearts, may eafily ftrip him of 
his other garrifom, having already difpofieffed him of his 
ftrongeft, by dijmantling him of his honour, and feifirw his 
reputation. South's Semohs. 

2. I o loofe ; to unfold ; to throw open. 

This is moft ftrange ! 

That fhe, who ev’n but now was your beft objed, 
Deareft and beft, ftiould in this trice of time 
Commit a thing fo monftrous, to difmantle 
So many folds, of favour. Shakefpeare's King Leer. 

3. To ftrip a town of its outworks. 

It is not fufficient to poftefs our own fort, without the dij - 
mantling and demoliftring of our enemies. Hakewill on ProJd. 

4. To break down any thing external. 

His eyeballs, rooted out, are thrown to ground ; 1 

His nofe dfmantlcd, in his mouth is found ; > 

His jaws, cheeks, front, one undiftinguifh’d wound. Dry. j 
T o Disma'sk. v. a. [dis and majk.] To diveft of a malk; ta 
uncover from concealment. 

hair ladies malk’d, are rofos in the bud ; 

Or angeis veil’d in clouds : are rofes blown, 

Dfmajk'd, their damalk fweet commixture fhewn. Shakefp. 
The marquis had no leifure to laugh, but thought beft to 
dfmajk his beard ; and fo told him, that he was going co- 
vertly. JVotton . 

ToDlSMA'Y. v. a. [ defmayat, S pan i fh . ] To terrify ; to dil- 
courage ; to affright ; to deprefs ; to dejed. 

Their mighty ftrokes their haberjeons difmay'd. Fai. 
Enemies would not be fo troublefome to the weftern coafts, 
nor that country itfelf would be fo often d/Jmayedv/vdi alarms 
as they have of late years been. Raleigh's Effays. 

He will not fail thee; fear not,’ neither b eilijmayed. Deutr. 
Nothing can make him remifs in the pradice of his duty, 
no profped -of intereft can allure him, no fear of danger 
difmay him. A tier bury s Sermon!. 

Djsma'y. n.f. [drfmayo, Spanifh.] Fall of courage; terrour 
felt; defertion.of mind; fear irrrprefied. 

All fat mute, 

Pondering the danger with deep thoughts ; and each 
In others countenance read his own difmay. Milt. Par. Lof. 

This then not minded in dfniay, yet now 
A fibres me that the bitternefs of death 
Is paft. Milton's Paradife Loft, b.xi. A 15 "- 

Dis M a'ye-d ness. n.f. [from difmay.] Dejedi on of courage; 
difpiritednefs. 

The valianteft feels inward dfmayednefs , and yet the teai- 
fulleft is afhamed fully to fhew it. Sidney , b. m 

DI‘S ME. n.f. [French.] A tenth ; the tenth part; tythe. 

Since the firft fword was drawn about this quellion, 
Ev’ry tithe foul ’mongft many thoufand dif tries, ^ 

Hath been as dear as Helen. Shakefp. Trcilus and Crtfff 1 - 
The pope began to exercife his new rapines here in Eng- 
land, by a compliance with thefaid king Edward, in granting 
him two ye^rs difme from the clergy. Flyliffc's Parcrgou. 

To 
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To Dismi/mber. v a. [dis and member.] To divide membe. 
from member ; to di lacerate ; to cut in pieces. 

I am with both, each army hath a hand ; 

And in their rage, I having hold of both. 

They whirl afunder, and dijm mber me. Shakefp. Ling Joan. 

O, that we then could come by Csefars (piiit, 

Ar.d not dij member Csefar ! But, alas! 

Ofar mull bleed for it. Shakefpeare s Julius Ccejar 

A ftate can never arrive to its period in a more deplora e 
crifis, than when fome prince lies hovering, like a vulture, 
to devour, or difmernber its dying carcafs.. wijt. 

Fowls obfeene difmernber' d his remains, „ 

And do2;s had torn him on the naked plains. Pope’s OdyJ/ey. 
Thofe who contemplate only the fragments or pieces of 
fcience, difperfed in ftiort unconnected difeourfes, without rela- 
tion to each other, can never furvey an entire body of truth, 
but muft always view it as deformed and dfmembered. Watts. 

To DIS MI'SS. v. a. [ dimijjus , Latin.] 

1. To fend away. 

\Ve commit thee thither, 

Until his army be difmijs'd from him. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

He difmijfed the afiembly. Fitts xix. 41. 

2. To sjve leave of departure. 

If our young Iiilus be no more, / 

Difnifs our navy from your friendly fliore. Dryd. Virg. /En. 
t.. To difeard ; to diveft of an office. 

Dismi'ssion. n.f [from demiffio, Latin.] 

1. Dii patch ; a£l of fending away. 

So pois’d, fo gently fhe defeends from high. 

It feems a foft difmifjion from the Iky. Dryd. Hind and Pant. 

2. An honourable difeharge from any office cr place. 

Not only thou degrad’ft them, or remit’ft 
To life obfeure, which were a fair dfmiffion ; 

But throw’fl them lower than thou didfl exalt them high. 

Milton s Agonijles, l. £>87. 

3 Deprivation ; obligation to leave any poll or place. 

You muft not ftay here longer ; your dif/iijfim 
Is come from Crefar. Shakefpeare's Anthony and Cleopatra. 
To Dismo'rtgage. v. a. [dis and mortgage.] To redeem 
from mortgage. 

He difmortgaged the crown demefnes, made an mcreale ot 
munition, arms and treafure, and left behind a mafs of 
g 0 ] ( j Howel's Vocal Forrejl. 

To Dismo'unt. v. a. [demonter, French.] 

3. To throw off an horfe. 

From this flying deed unrein’d, as once 
Bellcrophon, though from a lower clime, 

Dij mount ed± on th’ Aleian field I fall. Milton s Paradife Lojl % 

2. To throw from any elevation or place of honour. 

3. To throw cannon from its carriage. 

The Turks artillery, planted againft that tower, was, by 
the fkilfulnefs of the Chriflian cannoneers, in fhort time dif- 
mo anted with (hot from the tower, and many of the gunners 
(lain. Knoll e s' s Flijiory of the Turks. 

To Dismo'unt. v. n. 

1. To alight from an horfe. 

When he came within fight of that prodigious army at 
Agincourt, he ordered all his cavalry to dif mount, and im- 
plore upon their knees a bleffing. Addifon s Freeholder , N°. 49. 
?. To defeend from any elevation. 

To Disn a'turalise. v a. [dis and naturalife.] Toalienate; 

to make alien ; to deprive of the privileges of birth. 
Disna'tured. adj. [dis and nature.] Unnatural; wanting na- 
tural tendernefs ; devoid of natural affection. 

If ftie muft teem, 

Create her child of fpleen, that it may live, 

And be a thwart difnatur'd torment to her. Shak. K. Lear. 
Disobe'dience. n.f. [dis and obedience.] 

1. Violation of lawful commands or prohibition; breach of 
duty due to fuperiours. 

Th’ offence is holy that fhe hath committed, 

And this deceit loles the name of craft* 

Of difobedience, or undutcous title. Shak. M. W. of Windf. 

Of man’s firft difobedience, anil the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, fing heav’nly mufe. Milton. 

Murder, adultery, or difobedience to parents, have a general 
notion antecedently to laws. Still; ngfeet. 

This is not difobedience , but rebellion ; ’tis declaiming the 
fovereignty of Chrift, and renouncing all allegiance to his 
authority. Rogers , Sermon 4. 

2. Incompliance. 

If planetary orbs the fun obey. 

Why fhould the moon difown his fovereign fv/ay ; 

Why ii> a whirling eddy of her own 
Around the globe terreftrial fhould flic run ? 

This difjbedience of the moon will prove 
The fun’s bright orb does not the planets move. Blackmore. 
Disobe'dienT. adj. [dis and obedient.] Not obfervant of law- 
ful authority ; guilty of the breach of lawful commands or 
prohibition. 

'i he man of Gcd was dif obedient unto the word of the 
Lord. 1 Kings xiii. 26. 

Vql. I, 
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To Disobe'V. V.d. [Mi ami obey.] To break commands Of 
'[Yhe' abfoluiely bade' him, and he durft "<* “ 

C ‘ ,jQ iicMoth tn d-fcley the god’s command. 

Nor willing: to forfake this pleafant land. Denham. 

Disoblio a’tion. n.f. [dh and Mgatm.] Offence; caulc o. 

he receded from what he had promifed, it would be fuch 
a di [obligation to the prince that he would never forget it. Liar. 
There can be no malice, and confequently no crime or ci/- 
... “. VEftrange. 

To DISOBIiI’GE. v.a . [dh and oblige.] To offend ; to dif- 
guft ; to give offence to. A term by which oflence is ten- 

t!e Afllffy liad" been removed from that charge, .and was 
thereby fo much difoWgcd that he quitted the kings party. Cja. 

Thofe, though in higheft place, who flight and difolltge 
their friends. Avail infallibly come to know the value of them, 
by having none, when they flhall moft need them. ioa/a. 

Is is in the power of more particular perfons in this king- 
dom, than in any other, to diftrefs the govirnment when 
they are difob Aged. Addifon' t Freeholder , N°. 4 ^- 

My plan has given offence to fome gentlemen, whom it would 
not be very fafe to di [oblige. Addifon' s Guardian , N°. I Co. 

We love and efteem our clergy, and are apt to lay feme 
weight upon their opinion, and would not willingly dij oblige 

Swft concerning the Sacramental Tejt. 

If a woman fuffers her lover to fee ihe is loth to dfoblige 
him, let her beware of an encroacher. _ Liaiijjhi 

Disobli'ging. participial adj. [from dfoblige.] Difgufting; un- 
pleafing ; offenfive. 

Peremptorinefs can befit no form of underftanding : it ren- 
ders wife men dijoldiging and troubleiome, and fools ridiculous 
and contemptible. Government of the Tongue, f I ' • 

Disobligingly, adv. [from difobliging.] In a difgufting or 
offenfive manner ; without attention to pleafe. 
Disoeli'gingness. n.f. [from difobliging.] Offenfivenefs; 
readinefs todifguft. 

Diso'r bed. adj. [dis and orb.] Thrown out of the proper 
orbit. 

Fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, 

Or like a ftar cliforb'd. Shakefpeare's Trcilus and CreJJlda * 
Diso'rder. n.f. [dis and order ; defordre,^ French;] 

1. Want of regular difpofttion; irregularity; confufton ; im- 
methodical diftribution. 

When I read an author of genius without method, I fancy 
myfelf in a wood that abounds with many noble obje£lsj 
rifing among one another in the greateft confufton and dij- 
order. Spettator , N°. 47 ^* 

2. Tumult; difturbance; buftle. 

A greater favour this diford'er brought 
Unto her fervants, than your awful thought 
Durft entertain, when thus compeil’d they preft 
The yielding marble of her fnowy breaft. Waller. 

3. Negleft of rule ; irregularity. 

From vulgar bounds with brave diforder part, 

And fnatch a grace beyond the reach of art. Pope's Effays . 

4. Breach of laws; violation of (landing inftitution. 

There reigned in all men blood, marifiaughter, difquieting 
of good men, forgetfulnefs of good turns, and diforder in 
marriages. Wfd. xiv. 26. 

5. Breach of that regularity in the animal ceconomy which 
caufes health ; fteknefs ; diftempen It is ufed commonly for 
a (light difeafe. 

Pleafure and pain are only different conftitutions of the 
mind, fometimes occafioned by diforder in the body; or fome- 
times by thoughts in the mind. Locka 

6. Difcompofure of mind ; turbulence of paffions. 

To Diso'rder. v. a. [dis and order.] 

1. To throw into confufton ; to confound; to put out of me- 
thod ; to difturb ; to ruffle ; to confufe. 

Eve 

Not fo repuls’d, with tears that ceas’d not flowing. 

And trefies all diforder' d, at his feet 
Fell humble. Milton s Paradife Lojl , b. x. 1 . 9 

Yon diforder' d heap of ruin lies, 

Stones rent from ftones, where clouds of duft arife. Dry den. 
The incurfions of the Goths, and other barbarous nations* 
cli, ordered the affairs of the Roman empire. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. To make fick ; to difturb the body. 

3. To difeompofe; to difturb the mind. 

Disordered, adj. [from diforder.] Diforderly ; irregular; 
vicious; loofe; unreftrained in behaviour; debauched. 

Here do you keep a hundred knights and fquires. 

Men fo diforder' d, fo debauch’d and bold. 

That this our court, infcifted with their manners. 

Shews like a riotous inn. Shakefpeare's King Lear . 

Di.so'rde redness, n.f. [from dferdered.] Irregularity”; want 
of order ; confufton. 

By that dijorderednefs of the foldiers a great advantage was 
offered unto the enemy. Knollcs' s~Hiflcr\ of tlWTurks. 

7 D Disorderly. 
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Disorderly, adj. [from disorder.] 

J. Confufed ; immethodical ; without proper diftribution. 

Thofe obiolete laws of Henry I. were but disorderly) con- 
fufed, and general things ; rather cafes and (hells of admi- 
niftration than inftitutions. Hale. 

2. Irregular ; tumultuous. 

His thoughts, which are the pidures and refults of paf- 
fions, are generally fuch as naturally arife from thofe difor- 
derly motions of our fpirits. ' Dryden. 

A diforderly multitude, contending with the body of the 
legiflature, is like a man in a fit, under the condudi of one in 
the fulnefs of his health and ftrength. Addifon. 

3. Lawlefs; contrary to law; inordinate; contrary to the rules 

of life; vicious. 7 

They thought it the extreme!! of evils to put themfelves at 
the mercy of thofe hungry and diforderly people. Bac. H. VII. 

He reproved them for their diforderly ailemblies, again!! the 
peaceable people of the realms. Hayward. 

Disorderly, adv. [from diforder.] 

1. Without rule; without method ; irregularly; confufedly. 

Naked favages fighting diforderly with ftones, by appoint- 
ment of their commanders, may truly and abfolutely be faid 

w ar. . Raleigh’s EJfays. 

2. Without law ; inordinately. 

We behaved not ourfelves diforderly among you. 2 Tbejf. iii. 

DisoRdinate. adj. [dis and ordinate . ] Not living by the 
rules of virtue ; inordinate. 

"I hefe not di [ordinate , yet caufelefs fuffer 
The punifhment of difiolute days. Milton's Agonifles. 

DisoRdin ately. adv. [from di [ordinate.'] Inordinately ; 
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vicioufly. 

Disorientated, adj. [ dis and orient . ] Turned from the 
Ea!I; turned from the right diredlion ; thrown out of the 
^ proper place. . Harris. 

To Diso'wn. v. a. [ dis and own.] 

1. To deny ; not to allow. 

Then they, who brother’s better claim difown. 

Expel their parents, and ufurp the throne. Dryden’s /En: 

2. To abrogate ; to renounce. 

When an author has publickly difowned a fpurious piece, 
they have difputed his name with him. Swift. 

To DISPA'ND. v. a. [ difpandO) Latin.] To difplay; to 
fpread abroad. Did. 

Dispa'nsion. n.f. [from difpanfus, Lat.] The a£t of difplay- 
ing ; the ad! of fpreading; diffufton ; dilatation. 

To DISPA'RAGE. v. a. [from difpar , Latin.] 

1. To match unequally; to inj'ure by union with fomething in- 
feriour in excellence. 

2. To injure by a comparifon with fomething of lefs value. 

3. To treat with contempt; to mock; to flout; to reproach. 

Ahaz, his fottifh conqueror he drew, 

God’s altar to difparage and difplace, 

For one of Syrian mode. Milton’s Paradife Lofl. 

Thou durft not thus difparage glorious arms. 

Which greatef! hero’s have in battle worn, 

Their ornament and fafety. Milton's Agonifles , l. 1130. 

They will defy 

That which they love moft tenderly ; 

Quarrel with minc’d pies, and difparage 

Their be!! and deareft friend, plum-porridge. Hudibras 

4. To bring reproach upon; to be the caufe of difgrace. 

How 111 all frail pen, with fear difpar aged) 

Conceive fuch fbvereign glory and great bountihed. Fai. ffu. 
His religion fat eafily, naturally, and gracefully upon him, 
without any of thofe forbidding appearances which fometimes 
difparage the adlions of men fincerely pious. Atterbury s Serm. 

5. To marry any one to another of inferiour condition. 

Disparagement, n.f. [from difparage.] 

1 . Injurious union or comparifon with fomething of inferior ex- 
cellence. 

They take it for a difparagement to fort themfelves with 
any other than the enemies of the publick peace. UEJlrange. 

2 . [In law.] Matching an heir in marriage under his or her de- 
gree, or again!! decency. Cowel. 

You wrongfully do require Mopfa to fo great a difparage- 
ment , as to wed her father’s fervant. Sidney. 

She was much affedlionate to her own kindred, even unto 
faction, which did ftir great envy in the lords of the king’s 
fide, who counted her blood a difparagement to be mingled 
with the king’s. Bacon's Henry VII. 

3. Reproach ; difgrace ; indignity. 

Gentle knight. 

That doth again!! the dead his hand uprear. 

His honour ftains with rancour and deipight. 

And great dijparagement makes to his former might. Fa. fjgi. 
In a commonwealth much difparagement is occafioned, 
when able fpirits, attracted by a familiarity, are inflamed with 
fablion. TVotton. 

’Tis no difparagement to philofophy, that it cannot deify 
us> Glanv. Apol. 

Rcafon is a weak, diminutive light, compared to revela- 
tion ; but it ought to be no difparagement to a ftar that it is not 
a f uno Souths Sermons. 
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Rely upon your beauty: ’twere a difparagement of that f 
talk of conditions, when you are certam of making veer 
terms. o.,,, .7 > r 0 > uur owu 

4. It has to before the perfon or thing difparaVed' Adulte} l' 
Then U our age, when not fo pleafure bent, 

T his feems an honour, not difparagement. Denham 

The play was never intended for the ftage; nor wiA 
difparagement to the author, could have Succeeded. ’ r> ? Ut 

Disparager, n.f [from difparage] One that difer^!’ 
one that treats with indignity. 3 ’ 

Dispar a tes. n.J. [, difparata , Latin.] Things fo unlike tha* 
they cannot be compared with each other. 

DispaRity. n.f. [from difpar, Latin.] 

1. Inequality ; difference in degree either of rank or excelIenr P 

Between Elihu and the reft of Job’s familiars, the greatef! 
difpanty was but in years. Hooker, b. v /; 

Among unequals, what fociety ' 

Can fort, what harmony or true delight ? 

Which muff: be mutual, in proportion due, 

Giv’n and receiv’d ; but in difparity , 

The one intenfe, the other ftill remifs, 

Cannot well fuit with either, but foon prove 
Tedious alike. Milton's Paradife Loft , b viii. /. 386 

There was as great a difparity between the pra&ical di&ates 
of the underftanding then and now, as there is between em- 
pire and advice, counfel and command. Souths Sermons. 

Men ought not to aflociate and join themfelves together iii 
the fame office, under a difparity of condition or profeflion. 

Ayliffe s Par ergon. 

borne members muff prefide and dired!, and others ferve 
and obey ; and a difparity between thefe, in the outward con- 
dition, is neceflary to keep feveral orders in mutual depen- 
dance on each other. Rogers s Sermons. 

2. Diffimilitude; unlikenefs. 

To DispaRk. v. a. [dis an 6 . park.] 

1 . To throw open a park. 

You have fed upon my figniories, 

Difpark'd my parks, and fell’d my fore!! woods. Sh. R. II. 

2. To fet at large without enclofure. 

They were fuppos’d 
By narrow wits to be inclos’d, 

’Till his free mufe threw down the pale. 

And did at once difpark them all. Waller. 

To DispaRt, v. a. [dis and part ; departir , French ; difpertior , 
Latin.] To divide in two ; tofeparate; to break; to bur!t; 
to rive. 

The gate nor wood, nor of enduring brafs, 

But of more worthy fubftance framed was; 

Doubly difparted , it did lock and clofe, 

That when it locked, none might through it pafs. Fai. j $u. 

On either fide 

Difparted chaos overbuilt exclaim’d, 

And with rebounding furge the bars aflail’d, 

T hat fcorn’d his indignation. Miltoris Paradife Loft, b. ix. 

The reft to feveral places 

Difparted , and between fpun out the air. Milt. Par. Lof. 

Difparted Britain mourn’d their doubtful fway, 

.And dreaded both, when neither would obey. Prior. 

The pilgrim oft, 

At dead of night, ’mid his orifon, hears 

Aghaft, the voice of time difparting tow’rs. Dier. 

Dispa'ssion. nf. [dis and pajfon.] Freedom from mental per- 
turbation ; exemption from paffion. 

What is called by the Stoicks apathy, or difpaffion , is called 
by the Scepticks indifturbance, by the Molenifts quictifm, 
by common men peace of confcience. Temple. 

Dispassionate, adj. [from dis and pajfionatef] Cool; calm; 
impartial; moderate; temperate. 

Wife and difpaffonate men thought he had been proceeded 
with veryjuftly. Clarendon. 

ToDispe'l. v. a. [ difpello , Latin.] To drive by fcattering; 
to diffipate. 

If the night 

Have gathered aught of evil, or conceal’d, 

Difperfe it, as now light difpels the dark. Milton. 

When the fpirit brings light into our minds, it difpe>s danc- 
nefs : we fee it, as we do that of the fun at noon, and nee 
not the twilight of reafon to !hew it. Locke. 

Dispe'nce. n.f [defence, Fr.] Expence; coft; charge. 

It was a vault y built for great dijpence , 

With many ranges rear'd along the wall, 

And one great chimney, whofe long funnel thence 
The fmoke forth threw. Fairy fhieen, b ii. cant. 9. 

To DISPE'ND. v. a. [1 iifpendo , Latin.] To fpend ; to con- 
fume ; to expend 

Of their commodities they were now fcarce able to tjpet 
the third part. Spenfer's State of Irelatu 


able to difpe \ 

lart. oyenjm j utate of h elan 

Dispe'nsary. n.f [from difperfe.] The place where nice 

Garb 


cines are difpenfed. 

To thee the lov’d difpens ry I refign. 

Dispensation, n.f. [from difpenfatio, Latin.] 

1. Diftribution; the adt of dealing out any thing. . 

This perpetual circulation is conftantly promoted, 
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^{;fel water promifcuoufly 

2 °The dealing of God with his creatures; method of provi- 
dence; diftribution of good and evil. _ 

God delights in the miniftries of his own choice, and the 
methods of grace, in the ceconomy of heaven, and the dif- 
■ben fai ions of eternal happinefs. Lay lor s Worthy Communicant. 

Neither are God’s methods or intentions different in his 
difpenfations to each private man. Rogers , Sermon 16. 

Do thou, my foul, the deftin’d period wait, 

When God fliall folve the dark decrees of fate ; 

His now unequal difpenfations clear, 

And make all wife and beautiful appear. Ticked. 

3. An exemption from fome law ; a permiffion to do fomething 
forbidden ; an al'owance to omit fomething commanded. 

A difpenfation was obtained to enable Dr. Barrow to 
marry. IVauL 

Dispensa'tor .n.f [Latin.] One employed in dealing out 
any thing; a diftributer. 

As her majefty hath made them difpenfators of her favour 
towards her people, fo it behoveth them to fhew themfelves 
equal diftributers of the fame. Bacon. 

Dispe'nsatory. n.f. [from difpevfe ] A book in which the 
compofition of medicines is deferibed and directed ; in the 
Greek a Pharmacopeia. 

The defeription of the ointment is found in the chymical 
difpenfatory. Bacon's Natural Hifl or y, N u . 98. 

A whole difpenfatory was little enough to meet with, and 
fuffice to all their wants. Hammond. 

Our materia medica is large enough ; and to look into our 
difpenfatories , one would think no difeafe incurable. Baker. 
To DISPENSE, v. a. [ defpenjer , French.] 

1. To deal out; to diftribute. 

Thofe now, that were difpens' d , 

The burden of many ages, on me light 
At once, by my foreknowledge. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Thofe to whom Chrift has committed the difpcnfng of his 
gofpel. ' Decay of Piety. 

At length the mufes ftand reftor’d again 
While you difpenfe the laws and guide the ftate. Dryden. 

To them but earth-born life they did difpenfe , 

To us, for mutual aid, celeftial fenfe. Tate's "Juvenal. 

2. To make up a medicine. 

3. To Dispense with. To excufe; to grant difpenfation for; 
to allow. 

To fave a brother’s life. 

Nature difpenfes with the deed. Shak. Meafure for Meafure. 
How few kingdoms are there, wherein, by difpenjing with 
oaths, abfolving fubjedts from allegiance, and curfing, or 
threatning to curfe, as long as their curfes were regarded, the 
popes have not wrought innumerable mifehiefs ? Raleigh's EJf. 
Rules of words may be difpenfed with. Watts's Logick. 

4. To Dispense with. To clear from ; to fet free from an 
obligation. This conftrudlion feems ungrammatical. 

I could not difpenfe with myfelf from making a voyage to 
Caprea. Addifon' s Remarks on Italy. 

5. To Dispense with. To obtain a difpenfation from ; to come 
to agreement with. This ftrudlure is irregular, unlefs it be 
here fuppofed to mean, as it may, to difeount ; to pay an 
equivalent. 

Haft thou not fworn allegiance unto me ? 

Canft thou difpenfe with heav’n for fuch an oath ? Sh. H.VI. 
DispeRse. n.f. [from the verb.] Difpenfation; exemption. 

Then reliques, beads. 

Indulgences, difpenfes, pardons, bulls, 

The fport of winds. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. iii. 

DispeRser. n. f. [from difpenfe.] One that difpenfes; one 
that deals out any thing ; a diftributer. 

The minifters of that houfliold are the difpenfers of that 

Spratt’s Sermons. 

Thofe who ftand before earthly princes, who are the dif- 
penfers of their favours, and conveyers of their will to others, 
challenge high honours. Atterbury s Sermons. 

To Dispe c ple. v. a. [dis and people.] To depopulate; to 
empty of people. 

The Irifli whom they baniftied into the mountains, where 
they lived only upon white meats, feeing their lands fo dif- 
peopled and weakened, came down into all the plains ad- 
joining. . Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

Conflagrations, and great droughts, do not merely difpeoplc * 
but deflroy. Baco g E f ' ’ 

His heart exalts him in the harm 
Already done, to have difpeopled heav’n. Milton's Par. Loll. 

Kings, furious and fevere. 

Who claim’d the fkies, difpeopled air and floods, 

The lonely lords of empty wdds and woods. Pope. 

iSPE opler. n.J. [from dispeople.] A depopulator; a waller. 
In or drain I ponds, the golden carp to take ; 

Nor trowle for pikes, difpeoplers of the lake. Gav 

Wm °' Latin] r ° rprinkie; to 

To DISPE RSE. v. a. [difperfus, Latin.] 


.'DIS 

1 . To fcatter ; to drive to different parts. , * 

And I fcatterea them among the heathen, and they wei 
Af per fed through the countries. Ezek. xxxvi. 19. 

2. To diffipate. , TT xr T 

Soldiers, difperfe yourfelves. Shakefpcare s Henry 

If the night 

Have gather’d aught of evil, or conceal’d, 

Difperfe it, as now light difpels the dark. Milton. 

D,ispeRsedly. odv. [from dijperfed.] In a difperfed manner ; 

feparately. . , 

T he exquifite wits of fome few, peradventure, are able, 

difperfedly here and there, to find now a word, and then a fen- 
tence, which may be more probably iulpedted than euh y 
cleared of errour. Hooner, b.v. f 1 3 . 

Thofe minerals are either found in grains, dijyerjedly inter- 
mixed with the corpufcles of earth or fand, or elfe amallc 
into balls or nodules. Woodivai - 

DispeRsedness. n.f. [from difperfe.] The ftate of being 
difperfed ; difperffon. 

DisPeRseness. n.J. [from difperfe.] ihinnefs; fcatteiedneft. 

The torrid parts of, Africk are by Pifo refembled to a lib- 
bard’s fkin, the diftance of whofe fpots reprefent the difperje- 
nej's of habitations or towns in Africk Brercwood on Languages. 

DispeRser. n.f. [from diferjef] Afcattercr; a fpread er. 

Thofe who are pleafed with defamatory libels, lo far 
as to approve the authors and difperfers of them, are as 
guilty as if they had com.pofed them. Spectator) N°. 45 -1 • 

DispeRsion. n.f [from difperfio , Latin.] 

1 . The ad! of fcattering or fpreading. 

2. The ftate of being fcattered. 

Noah began from thence his difpcrfion. Raleighs Hi /lory . 

After fo many dfperfions , and fo ifiany divifions, two or 
three of us may yet be gathered together, not to plot, but to 
divert ourfelves, and the world too. if it pleafes. Pope. 

To Dispi3r.it. v. a. [dis and fpirit .] 

1. To difeourage; to aejed!; to deprefs ; to damp; to terrify ; 
to intimidate ; to fright ; to ftrike with fear. 

Certain it is, that the poor man appeared fo difpirited, that 
he fpoke but few words after he came upon the fcaftold. Clar. 

The providence of God ftrikes not in with them, but 
daffies, and even di fpirits , all their endeavours, and makes 
their defigns heartlefs and ineffedlual. South’s Sermons. 

Steady to my principles, and not difpirited with my afflic- 
tions, I have overcome all difficulties. Dryden's Adn. Dedicat . 

Amid!! all the honours that are paid him, he feels nothing 
in himfelf but a poor, weak, dfpirited mortal, yielding to 
the laws of corruption. Rogers , Sermon 5. 

2. To exhauft the fpirits; to opprefs the conftitution of the body. 

He has dfpirited himfelf by a debauch, and drank away his 
good humour. Collier. 

Dispiritedness. n.f. [from difpirit.] Want of vigour; 
want of vivacity. Did. 

To Displace, v. a. [dis and place.] 

1. To put out of place; to place in another fituatiom 

2. To put out of any ftate, condition, office, truftj or digility. 

To difplace any who are in, upon difpleafure, is by all means 
to be avoided, unlefs there be a manifeft caufe for it. Bacon. 

Abdal, who commands 

The city, is the prince’s friend, and therefore 

Muft be dijplah d, and thou fhaft ftrait fucceed him. Denh. 

A religion eftablifhed by God himfelf, fhould not be dif- 
placed by any thing, under a demonftration of that divine 
power that fir!! introduced it. Souths Sermons. 

One then may be difplac d, and one may reign ; 

And want of merit render birthright vain. Dryd. Aurengz. 

2. To diforder. 

You have difplac d the mirth, broke the good meeting, 

With moft admir’d diforder. Shakefpcare' s Macbeth. 

Displa'cenc y. n.f [ difplicentia, Latin.] 

1. Incivility; difobligation. 

2. Difguft ; any thing unpleaffng. 

The difplacencies that he receives, by the confequences of 
his excefs, far outweigh all that is grateful in it. Dec. of Piety. 

To DisplaR t t. v. a. [dis and plant.] 

1. To remove a plant. 

2. To drive a people from the place in which they have fixed 
their refidence. 

All thofe countries, which, lying near unto any mountains, 
or Iri!h defarts, had been planted with Englifti, were ftiortlv 
difplamei and loft. Spenfir’s State of Ireland. 

1 lantations are among!! ancient, primitive, and heroical 
works : when the world was young, it begat more children - 
for I may juffly account new plantations to be the children of 
former kingdoms : I like a plantation in a pure foil ; that is 
where people are not difplanted. Bacon's E/Tavs ! 

- Hisplanta ! i n. n.f. [from dis and plantatio.] 

1. The removal of a plant. 

2. The ejection of a people. 

The Ecfemrcs were garrifoned to refift the A (Tyrian-. 
w il o e . dijplantation Senacherib vaunted of. RaAAi 


To DISITAY. V. a. [deplier, defpLyer, French.] 
1. 1 o ipread wide. 


The 
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The northern wind his wings did broad difplay 
At his command, and reared him up light. Fairy Queen. 

Say, how this indrument of love began ; 

And in immortal drains difplay the fan. Gay . 

2. To exhibit to the fight or mind. 

You fpeak not like yourfelf, who ever yet 
Have (food to charity, and difplay’ d th’ effe&s 
Of difpofition gentle. Shakefpeare' s Henry \ III. 

Thou heav’n’s alternate beauty can’d difplay y 
The blufh of morning, and the milky way. Drydcn. 
The works of nature, and the words of revelation, dijplay 
truth to mankind in characters fo vidble, that thofe, who 
are not quite blind, may read. Locke . 

The dorm the dark Lycsean groves difplay d. 

And fird to light expos’d the facred fhade. Pope’s Statius. 

3. To carve ; to cut up. 

He carves, difplays , and cuts up to a wonder. Spectator. 

4. To talk without redraint. 

The other meffenger, 

Whofe welcome I perceiv’d had poifon’d mine, 

Being the very fellow which of late 

Difplay d fo faucily againd your highnefs. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

5. To fet odentatioufly to view. 

They are all couched in a pit, hard by Herne’s oak, with 
obfeured lights; which, at the very indant of Faldad’s and 
our meeting, they will at once difplay to the night. Shakefp. 
Displa'y. n. f [from the verb.] An exhibition of any thing 
to view. 

Ourenobled underdandings take the wings of the morning 
to vifit the world above us, and have a glorious difplay of the 
highed form of created excellencies. Glanv. Scepf c. 2. 

We can with the greated coldnefs behold the dupendous 
difplays of omnipotence, and be in tranfports at the puny 
ellays of human (kill. Spebfator y N°. 626. 

Displf/asance. n.f. [from difpleafc.] Anger ; difeontent: 
Obfolete. 

Cordell faid, fhe lov’d him as behov’d; 

Whofe fimple anfwer wanting colours fair 
To paint it forth, him to difpleafancc mov’d. Fairy Queen. 
Displea'sant. adj. [from difpleafc.'] Unpleafing; offenlive; 
unpleafant. 

What to one is a mod grateful odour, to another is noxious 
and difpleafant ; and it were a mifery to fome to lie dretched 
on a bed of rofes. Glanv. Scepf. c. 15* 

To Displease, v. a. [dis and pleafe.] 
x. To offend ; to make angry. 

God w T as difpleafcd w r ith this thing. 1 Chron. xxi. 7: 

Your extreme fondnefs was perhaps as difpleafing to God 
before, as now your extreme affliction. ’Temple. 

2. Todifgud; to raife averfion. 

Foul fights do rather difpleafc , in that they excite the 
memory of foul things, than in the immediate obj edits ; and 
therefore, in £idtures, thofe foul fights do not much offend. 

Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N°. 275. 
Sweet and Ainking commonly ferve our turn for thele ideas. 
Which, in effecSt, is little more than to call them pleating or 
difpleaftng’y though the fmell of a rofe and violet, both fweet, 
are certainly very didinct ideas. Locke. 

Disple'asingness. n.f [from difpleafing.'] Offenfivenefs ; 
quality of offending. 

It is a miflake to think that men cannot change the dif- 
pleafin^nefs or indifferency, that is in actions, into pleafure and 
defire, if they will do but what is in their power. Locke. 
Disple'asuRE. n.f. [from difpleafc.'] 

1. Uneafinefs; pain received. 

When good is propofed, its abfence carries difpleafure or 
pain with it. Lccke. 

2. Offence; pain given. 

Now diall I be more blamelefs than the Philidines, though 
I do them a difpleafure. J u dg> xv. 3 * 

3. Anger; indignation. 

True repentance maybe wrought in the hearts of fuch as 
fear God, and yet incur his difpleafure , the deferved effedt 
whereof is eternal death. Hooker , b. v. f. 22. 

He fhould beware that, by the fame of fuch a fa£t, he did 
not provoke Solyman’s heavy difpleafure againd him. Knolles. 
Undoubtedly he will relent, and turn 
From his difpleafure. Miitori s Paradife' Lofty b.x. 1 . 109. 
Though the reciprocalnefs of the injury ought to allay the 
difp eaftre at it, yet men fo much more coniider what they 
fuffer than what they do. Decay of l lety. 

On me alone thy jud difpleafure lay ; 

But take thy judgments from this mourning land. Dryden. 

Y’ have fhewn how much you my content delign , 

Yet, ah ! would heaven’s difpleafure pafs like mine. Dryden. 
Nothin^ is in itfelf fo pernicious to communities of learned 
men as the difpleafure of their prince, which thofe may jut y 
expect: to feel who would make ufe of his favour to his own 
prejudice. Addiforis Freeholder^ N°. 33. 

4. State of difzraee ; date in which one does obtain difeouu- 
tenance ; disfavour. 


DIS . ; 1 I 

He went into Poland, being in difpleafure with the ^ 
for overmuch familiarity. Peacham on MuM 

1 o Displeasure, v. a. [from the noun.] To difpleafc -Yt 
to gain favour ; not to win affe&ion. A word not elegant 
nor now in ufe. b 5 

When the way of pleafuring or difpleafuring lieth by th e 
favourite, it is impoffible any other fhould be overoreat. Bar 
To DISPLO'DE. v. a. [ difplodo , Latin.] To difperfe with 
aloud noife; to vent with violence. 

In view 

Stood rank’d of feraphim another row, 

In podure to difplode their fecond lire 
Of thunder. Aliltoris Paradife LoJl y b.v i. /. 60- 

Displo'sion. n.f [from difpldfus , Lat.] 'I'he a<d of difplodl 
ing ; a fudden burd or difperlion with noife and violence. 
Dispo'rt. n.f [dis and fporh] Play; fport; paflime; diver- 
lion ; amufement; merriment. 

She lid not hear, but her di [ports purfu’d ; 

And ever bade him day, ’till time the tide renew’d. Fai.£h, 
His difports were ingenuous and manlike, whereby he always 
learned fome what. Ha)ward on LdwardVl, 

She bufied, heard the found 
Of rufling leaves; but minded not, as us’d 
To fuch difport before her through the field. Milt. P. Lf. 
To Dispo'rt. v. a. [from the noun.] To divert. 

He often, but attended with weak guard, 

Comes hunting this way to difport himfelf. Shakef Hen. VI. 
To Dispo'rt. v. n. To play ; to toy ; to wanton. 

Frefh gales and gentle airs 
Whifper’d it to die woods, and from their wings 
Flung rofe, flung odours from the fpicy fhrub 
Difporting ! ATdtjri s Paradife Lojf b. viii. /. 5 1 3 . 

Loofe to the winds their airy garments flew ; 
TheglittVmg textures of the filmy dew, 

Dipt in the riched tindlure of the fkies, 

Where light difports in ever mingling dyes. Pope. 

Dispg'sal. n.f. [from difpofe.] 

1. The add of difpofing or regulating any thing; regulation; 
difpenfation ; didribution. 

Tax not divin e difpofal, wiled men 
Have err’d, and by bad women been deluded. Milt. Agon; 

2. The power of didribution; the right of bedowing. 

I am called oft' from publick diilertations by a domcftick 
affair of great importance, which is no lefs than the difpofal 
of my fider Jenny for life.' Latler , N v . 75. 

Are not the bleiflngs both of this world and the next in his 
difpofal ? Atterburfs Sermons. 

3. Government; management; conduct. 

We fhall get more true and clear knowledge by one rule, 
than by taking up principles, and thereby putting our minds 
into the difpofals of others. Lock, 

To DISPOSE. V. a. [ difpofer, French ; difpono, Latin.] 

1. To employ to various purpoles ; to diftufe. 

Thus whild die did her various pow’r dijpofe. 

The world was free from tyrants, wars, and woes. Pricr, 

2. To give ; to place ; to bedovv. 

Yet fee, when noble benefits fhall prove 
Not well dif poddy the mind grown once corrupt, 

They turn to vicious forms, ten times more ugly 
Than ever they were fair. Shakefpeare’ s Henry VIII. 

Of what you gathered, as mod your own, you have dif 
pofed much in works of publick piety. Spratt s Seniors. 

3. To turn to any particular end or confequence. 

Endure, and conquer; Jove will foon difpofe , ^ 

To future good, our pad and prefent woes. Dryderi s Virgil. 

4. To adapt ; to form for any purpofe. 

Thefe, when the knights beheld, they ’gan difpofe 
Themfelves to court, and each a damfel chofe. Fat. Quc.n. 

But if thee lid unto the court to throng, 

And there to haunt after the hoped prey, 

Then mud thou thee difpofe another way. HuAcrds Lais. 

5. To frame the mind ; to give a proper propenfion ; to incline. 

Sufpicions difpofe kings to tyranny, hulbands to jea 10 ) 7 
and wife men to irrefolution and melancholy. Bacon s > 
The memory of what they had differed, by ein o w * ... 
it, eafily difiefed them to do this. Uarnion, b. vru. 

Pie knew the feat of Paradife, 

And, as he was difpos’d , could prove it 
Below the moon, or ejfe above it. Hudibras , p. >• 

This difpfes men to believe what it teaches, to tollo ^ fc 

U Anwn might do this now, if he were malicioufly 
d had a mind to bring matters to extremity, ryd. J • 


and 


tid to oring matters w ^t.. »■**«-/ ~ . 
This may difpofe me, perhaps, lor the reception 01 

but helps me not to it. a . he 0 f no 

Although the frequency of prayer and fa mg y 0 G rea t 

efficacy to difpofe God to be more g‘ acl ™ s > ^ SnuMfr 
ufe to difpofe us to be moie objects o ^ j n - 

If mere moralifts find themfelves aifpojed to > pn , j. n - 

temperance, or avarice, they do not think t icu * 

cerned to check them. 

6. To regulate; to adjud. 
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Wak’d by the cries, th’ Athenian chief arofe. 

The knightly forms of combat to difpofe. Dryderis Fables. 

7. To Dispose of. To apply to any purpole; to transfer to 
any other perfon or ufe. 

All men are naturally in a date of perfe<d freedom to order 
their adions, and difpofe of their poflefiions and perfons as 
they think fit, within the bounds of the Jaw of nature. Locke. 
Difpofe of the meat with the butler, or any other crony. Sw. 

S. To Dispose of. To put into the hands of another. 

As fhe is mine, 1 may difpofe of her ; 

Which fhall be either to this gentleman. 

Or to her death. Shakefpeares Midfuminer Night's Dream. 

I have dif pofed of her to a man of bufinefs, who will let her 
fee, that to be well dreffed in good humour, and chearful in 
her family, are the arts and fciences of female life. Tatler. 

9. To Dispose of. To give away. 

A rural judge difposd of beauty's prize. Waller. 

10. To Dispose of To employ to any end. 

The lot is cad unto the lap ; but the whole difpofing thereof 
is of the Lord. i J rov. xvi. 33. 

They mud receive indru&ions how to difpofe of themfelves 
when they come, which mult be in the nature of laws 
unto them. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

11. To DisrosE of. To place in any condition. 

For the remaining doubt, 

What to rcfolve, and how dij- ofe of me, 

Be warn’d to call that ufelefs care afide. Dryderis Fables. 

12. To Dispose of. To put away by any means. 

T hey require more water than can be found, and more 
than can be dlfpofed of if it was found. Burnet' sTh. of Earth. 
To Dispo'se. v.n. To bargain; to make terms. Obfolete. 
When fne faw you did fufpect 
She had difpos’d with Caffar, and that your rage 
Would not be purg’d, file fent word file was dead. Shakefp. 
Dispose, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Power; management; difpofal. 

All that is mine I leave at thy difpofe ; 

My goods, mv lands, my reputation. Shakefpeare. 

It fhall be my talk 

To render thee the Parthian at difpofe. Miitori s P arad. Reg. 

Of all your goodnefs leaves to our difpofe , 

Our liberty’s the only gift we chufe. Dryderis Indian Emp. 

2. Didribution ; act of government. 

All is bed, though oft we doubt 
What th’ unfearchable difpofe 
Of highed wifdom brings about. 

And ever bed found in the clofe. Miitori s Agonijlcs. 

3. Difpofition ; Cad of behaviour. Obfolete. 

He bath a perfon, and a fmooth difpofe , 

To be fufpe&ed ; fram’d to make women falfe. Shak. Othello. 

4. Difpofition ; cad of mind ; inclination. Obfolete. 

x v He carries on the dream of his difpofe 

Without obfervance or refpedt of any, 

In will peculiar. Shakefp. T roil. anclCreJfd. 

D ispo'sfr. n. f [from difpofe.] 

1 . Didributer ; giver ; bedower. 

1 he magidrate is both the beggar and the difpofer of what 

is g ot b y hogging " Graunt’s Bill oj Mortality. 

2. Governor; regulator; director. 

I think myfelf obliged, whatever my private apprehenfions 
•* may be of the fuccefs, to do my duty, and leave events to 
their difpofer. _ Boyle. 

All the reafon of mankind cannot fugged any folid ground 
, of fatisfaclion, but in making that God our friend, who is the 
abfolutc difpofer of all things. South’s Sermons. 

W ould I had been difpofer of thy dars, 

Thou fhouldfl have had thy wifli, and died in wars. Dryd. 

3. One who gives to whom lie pleafes. 

but brandifh’d high, in an ill omen’d hour. 

To thee, proud Gaul, behold thy juded fear. 

The mader fword, difpojcr of thy pow’r. Prior. 

Disposition, n.f [from difpofitio, Latin.] 

1. Order; method; didribution. 

^ ouch ing mulicul harmony, whether by indrument or 
voice, it being of high and low, in due proportionable dif- 
pcfitiony fuch notwithdanding is the force thereof, and fo very 
pleafing efiecis it hath, in that very part of man, which is 
mod divine, that fome have been thereby induced to think, 
that the foul itfelf by nature is, or hath in it harmony. Hooker. 

Under this head of invention is placed the difpofition of the 
ivork, to put all things in a beautiful order and harmony, that 
the whole may be of a piece. Dryderis Dufrefnoy, Preface. 

i alk whether the conne&ion of the extremes be not more 
clearly feen, in this fimple and natural difpofition , than in the 
„ P^picxcd repetitions and jumble of five or fix fyllogifms.ZcoA 

2. Natural ntnefs ; quality. 

Refrangibihty of the rays of light is their difpofition to 
e ref.a&cd or turned out of their way, in pafiing out of one 
anfparent body or medium into another. Newton’s Opt. 

3. 1 cndcncy to any a& or date. * 

arSUCth a great di fP°f ltlon to putrefa&ion in the foil 
' * Voi • f Bacon's Natural Htjlory , N°. 69. 


Bleeding is to be ufed or omitted according to the fymp- 
toms which affe£t the brain : it relieves in any inflammatory 
difpofition of the coat of the nerve. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

4. Temper of mind. 

I have differed more for their dikes, more than the villa- 
nous incondancy of man’s difpfition is able to bear. Shakefp. 

Lefler had been 

The thwartings of your difpofition y if 

You had not fhew’d them how you were difpos’d, 

’Ere they lack’d power to crofs you. Shakefp. Corib' anus. 

5. Affection of kindnefs or ill-will. 

I take myfelf to be as well informed as mod men in the 
difpofitions of each people towards- the other. Swift. 

6. Predominant inclination. 

As they pinch one another by the difpofition , he cries out, 
no more. Shakefpeare’ s Anthony ana Cleopati a. 

Difpof.iion is when the power and ability of doing any 
thing is forward, and ready upon every occafion to break into 
action. Locee. 

The love we bear to our friends is generally caufed by our 
finding the fame difpofition in them which we feel in our- 
felves. Pope. 

Dispositive, adj. [from difpofe.] That which implies dif- 

pofal of any property ; decretive. 

The words of all judicial ads are written narratively, un- 
lefs it be in fentences wherein difpofitive and enading terms 
are made ufe of. Ayliffes Par ergon. 

DispoSi tivel y. adv. [from difpofitive.] 

1. In a difpofitive manner. 

2. Refpeding individuals ; didributively. 

That axiom in philofophy, that the generation of one thing 
is the corruption of another, although it be fubdantially true, 
concerning the form and matter, is alfo dfpofitively verified 
in the efficient or producer. Brown’s Vulgar Errours y b. iii. 
Dispo'sitor. n.f. [from difpofe.] The lord of that fign 
in which the planet is, and by which therefore it is over-ruled. 
To DisposseSs. v . a. [dis and poffefs.] 

1 . To put out of pofieflion ; to deprive ; to diffeize. 

The blow from faddle forced him to fly ; 

Elfe might it needs down to his manly bread 
Have cleft his head in twain, and life thence dfpoffejl. F. Q. 
Thou (halt hold the opinion of Pythagoras, ere I will allow 
of thy wits ; and fear to kill a woodcock, led thou difpofefs 
the foul of thy grandame. Shakefpeare’ s Twelfth Night . 

Let us fit upon the ground, and tell 
How fome have been depos’d, fome flain in war. 

Some haunted by the ghods they difpojfefs' d. Shakefp. R. II. 

I will chufe 

Mine heir from forth the beggars of the world. 

And difpojfefs her all. Shakefpeare’ s Timon, 

In thee I hope ; thy fuccours I invoke. 

To win the crown whence I am difpojfefs’ d ; 

For like renown awaiteth on the droke. 

To cad the haughty down, or raife th’ opprefs’d. Fairfax. 
The children went to Gilead, and took it, and difpojfefed 
the Amorite which was in it. Numb, xxxii. 39. 

By their aid 

This inacceflible high drength, the feat 
Of deity fupreme, us difpojfefs’ d. 

He truded to havefeiz’d. Miitori s Paradife L<fl y b. vii. 

Redlefs Amata lay. 

Fir’d with difdain for Turnus difpo[J'eJl y 

And the new nuptials of the Trojan gued. Dryderis AEn . 

2. It is generally ufed with of before the thing taken away. 

Charles refolved, with a puiffant army, to pafs over, and 
by arms to difpojjefs the pyrate of his new gotten kingdom 
in Tunis. Knolles’ s Hijlory of the Turks. 

No pow’r (hall difpojfefs 

My thoughts of that expefted happinefs. Denhajn. 

O, faired of all creatures, lad and bed 
Of what heav’n made, how art thou difpojfefs d 
Of all thy native glories ! Dryderis State of Innocence . 
Nothing can create more trouble to a man than to endea- 
vour to difpojfefs him of this conceit. Tillatfon. Serm. ii. 

3. formerly with from. 

They arrogate dominion undeferv’d 
Over their brethren, and quite difpojfefs 
Concord and law of nature from the earth. Milt. Par. Loft. 
It will be found a work of no fmall difficulty to difpr/f e r s 
and throw out a vice from that heart, where long poffelfion 
begins to plead preemption, Soutb > s Sermons . 

Disposure. n.f [from difpofe.] 

1. Difpofal; government; power; management. 

In his difpofure is the orb of earth. 

The throne of kings, and all of human birth. Sandr. 
toff qU ‘ et y furrendered both ic and themfelves to his dif- 

. VV j lilft t^y nturmur againft the prefent di/f/ure o^thinS' 
they do tacitly defire in them a difformity fromjhe primitfv ’ 
ru,e, and the idea of that mind that formed all thing P s beft. 

Brown's V ulgar Errotirs y b. i. c. 1 r. 

y ^ 2. State 
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2 -. State; pofture. 

They remained in a kind of warlike dlfpojure , of perhaps 
little better. Wotton. 

’Dispraise, n.f [ dis and praife,] Blame; cenfure; dif- 
honour. 

If I can do it. 

By aught that I can fpeak in his difpraife , 

She fliall not long continue love to him. Shakefpeare. 

To me reproach 

Rather belongs, diftruft, and all difpraife. Milt. Par . Loft. 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breafts ; no weaknefs, no contempt, 

Difpraife or blame. Miltons Agonifes, l. 1723. 

I need not raife 

Trophies to thee from other mens difpraife. Denham. 

Looks fright not men : the general has feen Moors 
With as bad laces ; no difpraije to Bertran’s. Drycl. Sp. Fry. 

If any writer fliall do*this paper fo much honour as to in- 
feribe the title of it to others, the whole praife or difpraife of 
fuch a performance will belong to fome other author. Addifon. 

My faults will not be hid, and it is no difpraife to me that 
they will not : the cleannefs of one’s mind is never better 
proved than in difeovering its own faults. Pope. 

To DispraLsf.. v. a. [from the noun.] To blame; to cen- 
fure; to condemn. 

In praifing Anthony, I have difprais’d Csefar. Shakefp . 

No abule, Ned, in the world ; honeft Ned, none: I dif- 
praifed him before the wicked, that the wicked might not fall 
in love with him ; in which doing, I have done the part of a 
careful friend. bhahfpeare s Henry IV. p. ii. 

The criticks, while they like my wares, may difpraife my 
writing. Spectator, N°. 288. 

Dtspra'iser. n.f [from difpraife. ] A cenfurer; one who 

blames. Did. 

Dispra isible. adj. [from difpraife.] Unworthy of commen- 
dation. Diet. 

DispraLsingly. adv. [from difpraife.'] With blame; with 

cenfure. 

Michael Callio ! 

That came a wooing with you; many a time. 

When I have fpoke of you difpraifngly , 

Hath ta’en your part. Shakefpeare* s Othello. 

To Djspre'ad. v. n. [dis and fpread.] To fpread different 
ways. In this word, and a few others, dis has the fame force 
as in Latin compofition, and means, different ways ; in dif- 
ferent directions. 

As morning fun her beams difpreaden clear. 

And in her face fair truth and mercy doth appear. Fa. £)u. 

Over him, art ftriving to compare 
XVith nature, did an arbour green difpread , 

Framed of wanton ivy, flowing fair. 

Through which the fragrant eglantine did fpread 

His pricking arms, entrail’d with rofes red. Fairy gjtieen. 

Above, below, around, with art difpread. 

The fure inclofure folds the genial bed. Pope’s Odyffey . 
Dispro'fit* n.f. [dis and profit.] Lofs; damage; detri- 
ment. Diet. 

Dispro'of. n f [dis and proof !] Confutation; convi&ion of 
errour or falfhood. 

His remark contains the grounds of his doctrine, and 
offers at fomewhat towards the difproof of mine. Atterbury. 

I need not offer any thing farther in fupport of one, or in 
difproof of the other. Rogers , Serm. 14. 

To Dispro'peRty. v. a. [dis and property.] To difpoffefs of 
any property. DiCi. 

Disproportion, v.f [dis and proportion.] Unfuitablenefs in 
quantity of one thing, or one part of the fame thing, to ano- 
ther ; want of fymmetry. 

Not to affedt many propofed matches 
Of her own clime, complexion, and degree, 

Whereto we fee in all things nature tends : 

Foh ! one may fmell, in fuch, a will moft rank, 

Foul difproportion , thoughts unnatural. Shakcfpeare' 's Othello. 

Reafoning, I oft admire 
How nature, wife and frugal, could commit 
Such difproportions ; with fuperfluous hand 
So many nobler bodies to create, 

Greater, fo many fold to this one ufe. Milton s Par. Lofl. 

Perhaps from greatnefs, ftate, and pride. 

Thus furprifed, fhe may fall : 

Sleep does difproportion hide. 

And, death refembling, equals all. Waller. 

For their ftrength, 

The difproportion is fo great, we cannot but 

Expedt a fatal confcquence. Denham s Sophy. 

What, did the liquid to th’ affembly call,^ 

To give their aid to form the pond’rous bah ? 

Firft, tell us, why did any come ? next why 
In fuch a disproportion to the dry ? Blackmore s Creation . 
That we arc defigned for a more exalted happinefs, than 
can be derived from the things of this life, we may infer from 


their vail disproportion to the defires and 
foul. 

To Dispp.opo'rtion 


v. a. 


Milton , 


capacities cf our 
Rogers , Serm. c. 
[from the noun.] To mifmatch • 
to join things unfuitable in quantity. ’ 

There fits deformity to mock my body, 

To fhape my legs of an unequal fize, 

To difproportion me in every part. Shah. Henry VI. p, 
Diftauce and mens fears have fo enlarged the truth, and ( 
difpropertioned every thing, that we have made the little trooo 
of difeontents a gallant army, and already meafure by the 
evening fhadow. Suckling. 

Mufick craveth your acquaintance: many are of fuch dif- 
proportioned fpirits, that they avoid her company. Peacham 
We on earth, with undifeording voice. 

May rightly anfwer that melodious noilc ; 

As once we did, ’till difproportion d fm 
Jarr’d againft nature’s chime. 

Disproportion able. adj. [from difiroportion.] Unstable 
in quantity ; not duly regulated in regard to fomething elfe. 

Doubts and fears are the fharpeft paffions : through thefe 
falfe opticks all that you fee is like the evening fhadows, dif- 
prGportionable to the truth, and ftrangely longer than the true 
fubftance. Suckling 

Had the obliquity been greater, the earth had not been able 
to endure the dijproportionablc differences of feafon. Brown. 

We are apt to fet too great a value on temporal bleflings, 
and have too low and difproportionable efteem of fpi ritual. Smal. 

There is no wine of fo ffrong a body as to bear fuch a dij- 
proportionable quantity of water as fixty parts. Pope’s Od. Notes . 

DispropoRtionableness. n: f [from difproportionable.] Un- 
fuitablenefs to fomething elfe. 

Disproportion ably. adv. [from difproportion.] Unfuitably; 
not fymmetrically. 

DispropoRtional. n.f [from difproportion.] Difproportion- 
able; unfymmetrical ; unfuitable in quantity to fomething elfe. 

DispropoRtionally. adv. [from difproportional.] Unfuit- 
ably with refpe£t to quantity or value. 

DispropoRtionate. adj. [from difproportion.] Unfymme- 
trical ; unfuitable to fomething elfe either in bulk or value. 

None of our members are crooked or diftorted, or difiro- 
portionate to the reft, either in excefs or defe£L Ray. 

It is plain that men have agreed to a dif proportionate and 
unequal poffeffion of the earth. Locke. 

Disproportionately, adv. [from difproportionate.] Un- 
fuitably; unfymmetrically. 

DisfropoRtionateness. n.f [from difproportionate.] Un- 
fuitablenefs in bulk or value. 

To DisproRe. v. a. [dis and prove.] 

To confute an aflertion ; to convicft of errour or falfhood. 

This expofition they plainly dijprove , and fhew by manifeft 
reafon, that of David the words of David could not poffibly be 
meant. e Hooker. 

This Weftmoreland maintains, 

And Warwick fhall difprove it. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. iii. 

Arcite with difdain, 

In haughty language, thus reply’d again : 

Forfworn thyfelf; the tray tor’s odious name 
I firft return, and then dijprove thy claim. Dry den s Fables. 
It is eafier to affirm than to difprove. Holder s Elements. 
That falfe fuppofition I advanced in order to difprove it, and 

by that means to prove the truth of my doctrine. 

Atterbury s Sermons , Fref. 

We fee the fame affertions produced again, without notice 
of what hath been faid to difprove them. Swift. 

To convidt a practice of errour. 

They behold thofe things difproved, difannulled, and re- 
medied, which ufe had made in a manner natural. Hooker , . iv. 

If God did not forbid all indifferent ceremonies, then 
our conformity with the church of Rome in fome ucl1 ^ 
not hitherto as yet difproved , although papifts were unto us 
heathens were unto Ifrael. Hooke r, • * v * A 

Dispro'ver. n.f. [from difprove.] 

1. One that difproves or confutes. # - . pnnt 

2. One that blames ; a cenfurer, if the following pa a D 

ill printed for difapprover. . , f 

The Angle example that our annals have y^ dc V 
extremes, within fo ftiort time, by moft of t le ame ^ 

ders and difprovers , would require no ft igh t memori • ^ 

DispuRishable. adj. [dis and pumjhable.] Witha P 


I. 


2. 


No leafes of any part of the faid lands fhall ever 
other than leafes for years not exceeding thirty-one, 

Aon,' and not in reverfion or remainder, ^^J/fafi ffill. 

To Dis puRse. v.a. [dis and furfe.] To P a 3 \j j t^vrtittea 

is not certain that the following paflage fhou 

■diflurfe. a 

Manv a pound of my own proper Lore, 

Becaufe I would not tax the needy commons. 

Have I difpurfed to the garrifons, Spares Henry Vt 

And never afk’d for restitution. & DispuT^bi^ 
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that which fomething 

may be alleged on oppofite Tides. 

If they are not in themfelves difpntable , why are they fo 

much difputed ? South ' 

y Lawful to be contefted; 

Until any point is determined to be a law, it remains 
difoutabie by every fubjedl. Swift. 

Di'sputant. n.f. [from difpute-, difputans, Latin. J A con- 
trovertift ; an arguer ; a reafoner. 

Our debutants put me in mind of the fkuttle'-nfh, that when 
he is unable to extricate himfelf, blackens all the water about 
him ’till he becomes invifible. Spectator, N°. 470. 

Disputant, adj. Diluting; engaged in controverfy. 

Thou there waft found 

Among the graved rabbi es, difputant 

On points and queftions fitting Mofes chair. Milt. Pa. Reg. 

Disputation, n.f [from dijputatio, Latin.] 

1. The fkitl of controverfy ; argumentation. ^ 

Confider what the learning of deputation Is, and how they 
are employed for the advantage of themfelves or others, 
whofe bufinefs is only the vain oftentation of founds. Locke. 

2. Controverfy ; argnmental conteft. 

Well do I find, by the wife knitting together of your an- 
fwer, that any difputation Lean ufe is as much too weak as I 
unworthy. Sidney , b. ii. 

’Till fome admirable or unufual accident happens, as it 
hath in fome, to work the beginning of a better alteration in 
the mind, difputation about the knowledge of God com- 
monly prevailed! little. Hooker, b.v. 

Disputatious, adj. [from difputc.] Inclined to difpute; 
cavilling. 

A man muft be of a very deputations temper, that enters 
into ftate-controverfies witli any of the fair fex. Add. Freehold. 

Dispu'tative. adj. [from difpute.] Difpofed to debate; ar- 


gumentative. 

O 


Perhaps this practice might not fo eafily be perverted as 
to raife a cavilling, dijputatiye, and fceptical temper in the 
minds of vouth. ’ Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

To DISPUTE, v. n. [diiputo, Latin.] To contend by argu- 
ment ; to altercate ; to debate ; to argue ; to controvert. 

If attempts of the pen have often proved unfit, thofe 
of the fword are more fo, and fighting is a worfe expe- 
dient than elifpuiing. Decay of Piety. 

The atheift can pretend no obligation of confcience, why 
he fhould difpute againft religion. Ti Hot Jon, Serm. ii. 

Did not Paul and Barnabas difpute with vehemence about 
a very little point of conveniency l Atterbury. 

To DispuTe. v. a. 

1. To contend for, whether by words or adlion. 

Things were difputed before they came to be determined : 
men afterwards were not to difpute any longer, but to 
obey. Hooker. 

So difpute the prize, 

As if you fought before Cydaria’s eyes. Dryd. Ind. Emperor . 

One fays the kingdom is his own : a Saxon drinks the 
quart, and fwears he’ll difpute that with him. Taticr , N°. 75 - 

2. Tooppofe; to queftion. 

Now I am fent, and am not to dfpute 

My prince’s orders, but to execute. Dry den’s Ind. Emperor. 

3. To difeufs ; to think on : a fenfe not in ufe. 

Difpute it like a man. 

1 fhall do fo : 

But I muft alfo feel it as a man. Shakefpcare’s Macbeth. 

DisPuTe. n.f [from the verb.] Conteft; comroverfy; argu- 
mental contention. 

7 ’he queftion being about a fa<ft, it is begging it, to bring 
as a proof an hypothefis which is the very thing in difpute . Loc. 

The earth is now placed fo conveniently, that plants thrive 
and flourifh in it, and animals live : this is matter of fa<ft, and 
beyond all dijpute. Bentley's Sermons. 

DispuTeless. adj. [from difpute.] Undifputed ; uncontro- 
vertible. jy-gf 

Dispu'ter. n.f [from difpute.] A controvertift ; one given 
to argument and oppofition. 

Both were vehement difputers againft the heathen ido- 
iatr 7 - i Stillingfieef s Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

I hofe conclufions have generally obtained, and have been 
acknowledged even by dijputers themfelves, ’till with labour 
they had ftifled their convictions. Rogers’ s'Sermons. 

Disqualification, n.f [ from difqualify. ] That which 
difqualifies; that which makes unfit. 

It is recorded as a fufficient dif qualification of a wife, that 

__ Peking of her hufband, fhe faid, God forgive him. Spectator. 

I o Disqualify, v. a. [dis and qualify.] 

k To make unfit; to difable by fome natural or le£al impe- 
diment. 1 

Such perfons as fhall confer benefices on unworthv and df- 
qualified perfons, after a notice or correction given," fliall for 
that turn be deprived of the power of preferring unto fuch 

ChCCSw Ay life's Parer ^on. 
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IknoD no employment foP which piety difqualifiel. Siuifh 
My common illnefs utterly dfjfualijfes me for all conver- 

fation; I mean my deafnefs. . 

2. To deprive a right or claim by fome pofitive reftriction 3 to 

difable ; to except from any grant 

The church of England is the only body of Cnnitians 
which dj qualifies thofe, who are employed to preach its doc- 
trine, from iharing in the civil power, farther than alie- 
nators. Swift on the Sacramental 7 cjt. 

To DisquaRtity. v.a. [dis and quantity.] To lefi'en; to 
diminifhi 

Be entreated of fifty to dfquavtdy your train; 

And the remainders that fhall ftill depend, 

To be fuch men as may befort your age. Shakcf. A. Lera . 

Disqui et. n.J. [dis and quiet.] Uneafinefs; reftleffnefs; want 
of tranquillity; vexation; difturbance; anxiety. _ 

He that, upon a true principle, lives without any difquict of 
thought, may be faid to be happy. L’ EJlrange s Fables . 

If we give way to our paffions, we do but gratify ourfelves 
for the prefen t, in order to our future diiquiet. Lillotfion-. 

I had rathfer Jive in Ireland than under the frequent dijqu-.ets 
of hearing you are out of order. Swift. 

DisquiRt. adj. Unquiet; uneafy; reftlefs. 

I pray you, hufband, be not fo dijquiet ; 

The meat was well, if you were fo content. Shakefipeare. 

To DisquiRt. v. a. [from the noun.] To difturb; to make 
uneafy ; to harrafs; to vex; to fret ; to deprive of tranquil- 
lity. 

The proud Roman him dij quieted, 

A warlike Csefar, tempted with the name 
Of this fweet ifland. Fairy £h/een, b. ii. cant. 10. flan. 47- 
Why art thou fo vexed, Q my foul ? And why art thou fo 
dj quieted within me? Pfialm i. 

By anger and impatience the mind is dijquieted, and is not 
able eafily to compofe itfelf to prayer. Duppa . 

Thou, happy creature, art fecure 
From all the torments we endure; 

Defpair, ambition, jealoufy. 

Loft friends, nor love difquiets thee. Rofcommon . 

DisquiRter. n.f. [from di. quiet.] A difturber; a har rafter. 

Disqjji'etly. adv. [from djquict.] Without reft; anxioufiyj 
uneafily ; without calmnefs. 

We have feen the beft of our machinations, hollownefs; 
treachery, and all ruinous diforders, follow us dijquietly to our 
graves. Shakejpeare's King Lear. 

He refted difquietly that night ; but in the morning I found 
him calm. Wijeman s Surgery. 

DisquiRtness. n.f. [from dijquiet.] Uneafinefs ; reftleffnefs j 
anxiety ; difturbance. 

All otherwile, faid he, I riches rede. 

And deem them root of all dijquietnefs. Fairy Queen, b. ii: 
Arius won to himfelf, both followers and great defenders ; 
whereupon much dijquietnefs enfued. Hooker , b. v. f 49. 

DisquiRtude. n.f. [from dijquiet.] Uneafinefs; anxiety; 
difturbance ; want of tranquillity. 

Little -happinefs attends a great charader, and to a multi- 
tude of djquietudes the delire of it fubje&s an ambitious 
mind* Addifon’ s Spectator, N°. 256. 

7 is the beft prefervative from all thofe temporal fears and 
di [quietudes, which corrupt the enjoyment, and embitter the 
lives of men. Rogers, Sermons. 

DisquisiTion. n.f. [difquiftio, Latin.] Examination; dif- 
putative enquiry. 

God hath referved many things to his own refolution, whofe 
determinations we cannot hope from fiefh ; but with reverence 
muft fufpend unto that great day, whofe juftice fhall either 
condemn our curiofity, or refolve our dijquifitions. Brown-. 

I is indeed the proper place for this difquifition concern- 
ing the antediluvian earth, and it could not well have been 
brought in before. Woodward’s Natural Hi ft or y, 

7 he royal fociety had a good eftedl, as it turned many 
of the greateft geniufes of that age to the dijquifitions of 
natural knowledge. _ _ Addifon s Spectator, N°. 26 ^ 

The nature of animal diet may be difeovered by tafte, 
and other fenfible qualities, and fome general rules, without 
particular difquifition upon every kind. Arbuthnnt 

ToDisraRk. [dis and rank.] To degrade Tom ht 

rank. ° 

DisregaRd. n.f [dis and regard.] Slight notice; neolecl- 
con tempt. & 3 

To Disregard, v.a. [from the noun.] To (light t to ne- 
gleet; to contemn. 

Since we are to do good to the poor, to ftrangers, to ene- 
mies, thofe whom nature is too apt to make us defpife dif- 
regard, or hate, then undoubtedly we are to do good to* ail. 

Thofe Lifts which God hath difregarded hitherto, he may' 
regard for the time to come. . Smalridge’s Sermons, 

studious of good, man difregarded fame 
And nfeful knowledge wai his eldeft aim, Blackmore, 

£>isre caRdful, 


I 
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£)isregaRdful. adj. [difregard and full.] Negligent; con- 
temptuous. 

DisREGA'RDFULLY. adj . [ from difregardfuL ] Negligently ; 
content ptuoufiy. 

Disre'lish. n.f. [dis and rel'J ) ;.] 

1 . Bad tafte ; naufeoufnefs. 

Oft they allay’d. 

Hunger and thirft conftraining ; diugg’d as oft 
With hateful left difrclijh, writh’d t^ieir jaws* 

With foot and cinders fill’d. Milton' s Paradife Loft, b. x. 

2. Diflike of the palate ; fqueamifhnefs. 

Bread or tobacco may be neglected, where they are {hewn 
not to be ufeful to health, becaufe of an indifferency or dif- 
relijh to them. Locke . 

To Disrelish, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To make naufeous ; to infeft with an unpleafant tafte. 

Fruits of tafte to pleafe 
True appetite, and not difrelifh thirft 
Of neftarous draughts between, from milky ftream. Milt. 
The fame anxiety and folicitude that embittered the pur- 
fuit, difrelijhes the fruition itfelf. Rogers , Scrtnon 19. 

2. To Want a tafte of ; to diflike. 

The world is become too bufy for me : every body is fo 
concerned for the publick, that all private enjoyments are loft, 
or dfrelijhed. Pope. 

Disreputation, n.f. [ dis and reputation.'] 

1. Difgrace; difhonour. 

I will tell you what was the courfe in the happy days of 
queen Elizabeth, whom it is no difreputation to follow. Bacon. 

2. Lofs of reputation ; ignominy. 

The king fearing left that the bad fuccefs might difcourage 
his people, and bring difreputation to himfelf, forbad any re- 
port to be made. Hayward. 

Gluttony is not of fo great difreputation amongft men as 
drimkennefs. Taylor s Rule of living holy. 

DisrePu'te. n.f [dis and repute.] Ill character ; diihonour ; 
want of reputation. 

How ftudioufly did they caft a flur upon the king’s perfon, 
and bring his governing abilities under a difrepute. South. 
Disrespect, n.f. and refpeft.] Incivility ; want of re- 
verence ; irreverence ; an aft approaching to rudenefs. 

Any difrefpett to afts of ft ate, or to the perfons of ftatef- 
men, was in no time more penal. Clarendon. 

Ariftotle writ a methodical difcourfe concerning thefe arts, 
chufing a certain benefit before the hazard that might accrue 
from the vain difrefpedts of ignorant perfons. Wilkins. 

What is more ufual to warriours than impatience ot bear- 
ing, the leaf! affront or difrcfpeft ? Pope. 

Disrespe'ctful. adj. [difrefpefi and full] Irreverent; un- 
civil. 

DisrespeCtfully. adv. [from difrcfpeflful] Irreverently; 

uncivilly. 

We cannot believe our pofterity will think fo difrefpefl fully 
of their great grandmothers, as that they made themfelves 
monftrous to appear amiable. Addifon' s Spectator , N . 127. 

To DisroCe. v. a. [ dis and robe.] T. o undrefs ; to uncover; 
to ftrip. 

Thus when they had the witch difrobcd quite. 

And all her filthy feature open fhown. 

They let her go at will, and wander ways unknown. F. Qu. 

Kill the villain ftrait, 

Difrobe him of the matchlefs monument. 

Thy father’s triumph o’er the favages. Shake f King John. 

Thefe two c;reat peers were difrobed of their glory, the one 
by judgment, the other by violence. TVotton. 

Who will be prevailed with to difrobe himfelf at once of all 
bis old opinions, and pretences to knowledge and learning, 
and turn himfelf out ftark naked in queft afrefh of new no- 
tions. Locke - 

Disruption, n.f. [ diruptio , Latin.] The aft of breaking 

afunder; a breach ; rent; dilaceration. . 

This fecures them from difruption , which they would be in 
danger of, upon a fudden ftretch or contortion. . _ 

The agent which eftefted this difruption , and diflocation of 
the ftrata, was feated within the earth. Woodward s Nat. Hijl. 
If raging winds invade the atmofphere, 3 

Their force its curious texture cannot tear, ^ > 

Nor make difruption in the threads of air. BtaAmoi e. 3 
Dissatisfaction, n.f [dis zn&fatisf aVion.] The ftate of being 
difiatisfied ; difeontent ; want ot fomething to compleat the 

wilh. _ . . , rr 

He that changes his condition, out of impatience and dij- 

fati faRion , when he has tried a new one, wifhes tor his old 

e L E Frame. 

again. . . , . r r - o 6 

The ambitious mart has little happinefs, but is fubjeft to 
-much uneafiHefs and dffatisfaCtion. Addifon s Spectator. 

In vain we try to remedy the defefts of our acquuition, by 
varying the object : the fame dffatisfaCtion purfues us thiough 
. the circle of created goods. < Rogers, Sermon 5. 

DissaTisfactoriness. n.f [from dffatisfaCtory.] Inability 
to give content. 


Dis . • ; Ja 

DissatisfaCtory.o^ [from diffatisfy.] That which is un 
able to give content. n “ 

To DissaTis'fy. v. a. [ dis an tifatisfy.] 

1. To difeontent ; to difpleafe. 

The advantages of life will not hold out to the length f 
defire; and, fince they are not big enough to fatisfy & the 
fhould not be big enough to diffatisfy. ' ■ J 

2. To fail to pleafe ; to want' fomething requifite. 

I ftill retain lome of my notions, after your lordfliin’ s . 
having appeared dffatisfied with them. /A - 

To DISSE'CT. v. a. [diffeco, Latin.] 

1 . To cut in pieces. It is ufed chiefly of anatomical enquiries 
made by feparation of the parts of animal bodies. 

No mafk, no trick, no favour, noreferve; 
jyijfeR your mind, examine every nerve. Rfcommon 
Following life in creatures we dffiCi, 

We lofe it in the moment we detect. Pope. 

2. To divide and examine minutely. 

This paragraph, that has not one ingenuous word through- 
out, I have diffeCted for a fample. Atterbury, 

Disse'ction. n.f. [dffcCiio,!^.] The aft of feparatino- the 
parts of animal bodies ; anatomy. 

She cut her up ; but, upon the diffeCiion , found her juft like 
other hens. L’Ejl, range. 

I ftiall enter upon the dffeCtion of a coquet’s heart, and 
communicate particularities obferved in that curious piece 
of anatomy. Addifon s Spectator. 

Such ftrift enquiries into nature, fo true and fo perfect a 
diffeCiion of human kind, is the work of extraordinary dili- 
gence. Granville. 

To DISSEftZE. v. a. [ diffaifer , French.] To difpollefs; to 
deprive. 

He fo dffci-zecl of his griping grofs, 

The knight his thrillant fpear again allay’d, 

In his brafs-plated body to embofs. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
If a prince fhould give a man, befides his ancient patri- 
mony, which his family had been diffelzed of, an additional 
eftate, never before in the poffeflion of his anceftors, he 
could not be faid to re-eftablifh lineal fucceftion. Locke. 

DisseTin. n.f [from dijjeiftr, French ] An unlawful difpof- 
feffing a man of his land, tenement, or other immoveable or 
incorporeal right. Cowel. 

Disse'izor. n.f. [from dffeizc.] Fie that difpoffes another. 

To DISSE'MBLE. v. a. [diffimulo, Latin ; femblance , diffem- 
blance, and probably diffembler , in old I rench.J 

1. To hide under falfe appearance ; to conceal; to pretend that 
not to be which really is. 

Your fon Lucentio 

Doth love my daughter, and fhe loveth him, 

Or both diffemble deeply their affeftions. Shakefpeare . 

She anfwered, that her foul was God’s ; and touching her 
faith, as fhe could not change, fo fhe would not diffemble 

Hayward. 

2. To pretend that to be which is not. This is not the true 
fignification. 

In vain, on the diffembl'd mother’s tongue. 

Had cunning art and fly perfuafion hung ; 

And real care in vain, and native love 
In the true parent’s panting breaft had ftrove. Prior. 

To DisseMble. v.n. To play the hypocrite. 

Ye diffembled in your hearts when ye fent me unto the 
Lord your God, faying, pray for us. Jer. xiii. 20. 

I would dijjemble with my nature, where 
My fortunes, and my friends, at flake, requir d 
I fhould do fo in honour. _ Shakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

I am curtail’d of this fair proportion, 

Cheated of feature by diffembling nature. 

Deform’d, unfinifh’d. _ Shakefp. Richard III. 

Thy funftion too will varnifh o’er our arts. 

And fanftify diffembling. Rowes Ambitious Stepmother. 

Dissembler, n.f [from diffemble.] An hypocrite ; a man 

who conceals his true difpofltion. . 

Thou doft wrong me, thou diffembler , thou. )a Jr 
The French king, in the bufinefs of peace, was the gre. - 

diffembler of the two. . 

Such an one, whofe virtue forbiddeth him to be a 

diffembler , fhall evermore hang under the wheel. 

The queen, with rage inflam’d, 

Thus greets him, Thou diffembler , woulelf t iou 

Out of my arms by ftealth. rnfnr r in- 

Men will truft no farther than they judge a pedon 1 
cerity fit to be trailed, a difeovered 

D.^S^aW .3 With diffiroulation ; 

hy They might all have been either 
falfly reported of the equity of the bar arous r ca tter as 

To BISSE'MINATE. v. a. [. dijjhnmo , Latin.] F 

feed ; to fow ; to fpread every way. f e ditions, 

111 ufes are made of it many times m ^irringup ^ 

rebellions, in dominating of herei1 ^ fundamentals.- 

indices. There 
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Tta i. . nearly uniform anrl conlt.nl t-e o, ka Ojm- 

md, ^ 


To 


was ~.jj- • ? 

Disse'mination. n.f [ aift- I- W ■ 

tcrino like feed ; the act of lowing or fpreading. 

Though now at the greateft dillance front t e eginm 0 
errour, vet we are aln.cTft loft in its dijemmatw, whofe ways 
a e bom diefs, and confefs no circumfcription. Brm*. 

p,S»A^. n.f [dijfemimtor, Lat.] He that fcatters ; a 

iC MAX ’vehlnTently thirfting after a name in the world, hope 
to acquire it by being the dijfminaton of 

DISS'ENSION. n.f. [diffenjio, Latin.} Difagreement ; ftrife ; 
difeord; contention; difference; quarrel; breach ot union. 

Friend now, fait fworn, 

Whofe hours, whofe bed, whofe meal, whofe exercife. 

Are ftill together ; who twine, as ’twere, in love, 

Unl’e parable, ftiall within this; hour. 

On a diffcnff.n of a doit, break out ^ . 

To bittereft enmity. Shatcffcare s Conolam . 

Now ioin your hands, and with your hands your hearts. 
That no dffenfm hinder government. Shakefp. Henry V i. 

He appe.afed the dffenfton then arifing about religion. Knol/eu 

Grown 

In wealth and multitude, faft-ious they grow 
But firlt among the priefts dffenfton fprings. Milt. I a. Lojt. 

Debates, dffenfions, uproars are thy joy ; 

Provok’d without offence, and praftis’d to deftroy. 
Disse'nsious. adj . [from dffenfton.] Difpoled to difeor ; 
quarrelfome; factious; contentious. . , 

Either in religion they have a dffenftous head, or in the 
common wealth a^ factious head. Jfchmn's SJm.majnr. 

Who are they that complain unto the king 
That I am ftern ? They love his grace but lightly. 

That fill his ears with fuch dffenftous rumours. ShaL R. Hi. 
You diffenftous rogues, 

That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, _ 

Make yourftlvcb fcabs ? Shakefpeare s Coriolanus . 

To DISSE'NT. v. n. [ dffentio , Latin.] 

1. To difagree in opinion ; to think in a contrary manner. 

Let me not be any occafion to defraud the publick of what 
is belt, by any morofe or perv-.rle dffentmgs. King Chatlcs. 

What cruelty, in the moft barbarous rites of heathens, has 
not been matched bv the inhumanity of diffenting chriftians ? 

Decay of Piety. 

There are many opinions in which multitudes ot men aif- 
fent from us, who are as good and wife as ourfelves. Addifon. 

2 . To differ; to be of a contrary nature. 

We fee a general agreement in the fecret opinion of men, 
that every man ought to embrace the religion which is true, 
and to {bun, as hurtful, whatfoever dffenteth from it, but that 
moft which doth fartheft dffent. Hooker , b.v.f. i. 

Dissk'nt. n.f. [from the verb.] Difagreement; difference of 
opinion ; declaration of difference of opinion. 

In propositions, where though the proofs in view are of moft 
moment, yet there are grounds to fufpeft that there is proof 
as confiderable to be produced on the contrary fide, there 
fu lpence or dffent are voluntary aftions. Locke. 

What could be the reafon of this general dffent from the 
notion of the refurreftion, feeing that almofi: all ol them did 
believe the immortality of the foul ? Bentley s Sermons. 

Dissenta'neous. adj. [from dffent.] Difagreeable; incon- 
fiftent ; contrary. 

Di sse'nter. n f [from dffent.] 

1. One that difagrees, or declares his difagreement from an 
opinion. 

They will admit of matter of faft, and agree with dif- 
fenten in that; but differ only in afligning of reafons. Locke. 

2. One who, for whatever reafons, refufes the communion of 
the Englifh church. 

Dissertation, n.f. [ difjertatio , Latin.] A difcourfe; a dif- 
quifition ; a treat ife. 

Plutarch, in his differtation upon the poets, quotes an in- 
ftance of Homer’s judgment in doling a ludicrous feene with 
• decency and inffruftion. Pope s Odyffcy, Notes. 

To Disse'rve. v. a. [ dis and ferve.] To do injury to; to 
mifehief ; to damage; to hurt ; to harm. 

Having never done the king the lcaft fervice, he took the 
firft opportunity to dfferve him, and engaged againft him 
from the beginning of the rebellion. Clarendon. 

Defires of things of this world, by their tendency, promote 
or dfferve our intcrefts in another. Rogers , Sermon 2. 

Disse'r vice. nff. [dis and fervice.] Injury; milchief; ill 

turn 
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Disservice able. adj. [from Injurious 5 mif- 

Di"cAa U ble'ess. n.f [from dijjervicealle.] Injury, 

and not the end itfelf, its 

aptnifst be commanded or ^bidden muft be founded upon 
its ferviceablenefs or dij<rv ce«blc„efs to fome end 
o Disse'ttle. v.a. [ d,s and fettle. J lounlettle, to 


ToDus'e'ver. «... [dis, ni fiver h, this word the particle 

dis makes no change in the fignification, and therefore tl e 
word, though fupported by great authorities, ought to 
de&d from ouflanguage.] To part in two; to break; 
to divide; to funder; tofeparate; to difunite. 

Shortly had the ftorm fo diffivered the company, W,,IC > ! 
day before had tarried together, that moft of them never met 
again, but were fwallowed up. , S ’ d ”f L 

aflfens SJfeVer ' mg ^ fleCtS haCh bCen thC 

aL Alfdownright rains dffever the violence of outrageous 
winds, and level the mountainous billows. Kaletgn. 

Dffever your united ftrengths. 

And part your mingled colours once again. Shak. K. John. 

The meeting points the facred hair dffever 
From the fair head, for ever and for ever. Pope. 

Dissi'dence. n.f. [dfftdcc, Latin-] Difeord; difagr^ 

DiTsFlience. n.f. [ dfftlio , Latin.] The aft of ftarting 

afunder. _ r . in 

Dissi'lient. adj. [dijfdiens, Latin.] Starting afunder ; buvit- 

ingin two. . 

DissilFtion. n.f [dfftlio, Latin.] The aft of burftmg in 
two ; the aft of ftarting different ways. _ . 

The air having much room to receive motion, th eAffhtion 
of that air was great. Boyle s Spring oj tne Aur. 

Dissimilar, adj. [dis and Jitnilar.] Unlike; heteiQge- 
neous. 

Simple oil is reduced into dffmilar parts, and yields a iweet 
oil, very differing from lallet-oil. Boyle. 

The light whofe rays are all alike refrangible I call fimplc, 
homogeneal, and fimilar ; and that whole rays are fome 
more refrangible than others, I call compound, heterogeneal, 
and dffmilar. Newtons Opt . 

If the fluid be fuppofed to confifl: of heterogeneous particles, 
we cannot conceive how thole dffmilar parts can have a like 
fituation. Bentley's Sermons. 

Dissimilarity, n.f. [from dffmilar.] Unlikenels j diffi- 

militude. ' 

Jf the principle of reunion has not its energy in this life, 
whenever the attraftions of fenfe ceafe, the acquired prin- 
ciples of dffvnilarity muff repel thefe beings from their centre i 
fo that the principle of reunion, being fet free by death, muff: 
drive thefe beings towards God their centre, and the principle 
of dijjimilarity forcing him to repel them with infinite vio- 
lence from him, muff make them infinitely miferabie. Cheyne . 
Dissimilitude, n.f. [diffimilitudo, Lat ] Unlikenefs; want 
of refemblance. 

Thereupon grew marvellous dfftmilitudes, and by reafon 
thereof jealoufies, heartburnings, jars and difeords. Hooker. 

We doubt whether the Lord, in different circumftances, did 
frame his people unto any utter dijfumlitv.de , either with Egyp- 
tians, or any other nation. Hooker , b. iv. J. 6. 

The dijfmilitude between the Divinity and images, {hews 
that images are not a fuitable means whereby to worfhip 
God. Stillingfeet's Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idolatry. 

As humane fociety is founded in the fimilitude of fome 
things, fo it is promoted by fome certain dfftmilitudes. Grew. 

Women are curious observers of the likenefs of children 
to parents, that they may, upon finding difjimilitude , have the 
pleafure of hinting unchaftity. Pope's Odyffcy, Notes. 

Dissimul action, n.f. [ dffimulatio , Latin.] The aft of dif- 
fembling; hypocrify; fallacious appearance; falfe pretenfions. 

Dffimulation is but a faint kind of policy ; for it alketh a 
ftrong wit, and a ftrong heart, to know when to tell truth, 
and to do it. BacGn , Effay 6. 

He added not ; and Satan, bowing low 
His grey dffimulation , difappear’d 

Into thin air diffus’d. Milton s Paradife Regain'd, b. i, 
Dffimulation may be taken for a bare concealment of one’s 
mind, in which fenfe we commonly fay, that it is prudence to 
diffemble injuries. South's Sermons. 

Dissipa'ble. adj. [from diffipate.] Eafily fcattered ; liable to 
difperfion. 

The heat of thofe plants is very dffipable , which under the 
earth is contained and held in ; but when it cometh to the air 
it exhaleth. Bacon's Natural Hflor^y. 

The parts of plants are very tender, as confifting of cor- 
pufcles which are extremely fmall and light, and therefore 
the more eafily dffipable. Woodward's Natural Hijl or \\ 

To DFSSIPATE. v. a. [dffpatus, Latin.] 
i . To fcatter every way ; to difperfe. 

The heat at length grows fo great, 'that it again difftpates 
7 F and 




We fhall rather perform good offices unto truth, than any 
differvice unto relatcrs who have well deferved. Brown. 

Great fickneffes make a fenfible alteration, but fmallcr in- 
difpofitions do a proportionable differvice . Collier on Hu. Reafon . 
Yol. 1. 
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and bears off thofe very corpufcles which before it brought. 

Woodward's Natural Hijiory, 
The circling mountains eddy in, 

From the bare wild, the dijjipated ftorm. Thoinfons Autumn. 

2. To fcatter the attention. 

This flavery to his paffions produced a life irregular and 
dijjipated. Savage's Life . 

3. To fpend a fortune. 

The wherry that contains 

Of dijjipated wealth the poor remains. London, 

Dissipation. n.J [dfpatio, Latin.] 

1. The adt of difperfion. 

The effedls of heat are moft advanced when it worketh 
upon a body without lofs or diffijation of the matter. Bacon. 

Abraham was contemporary with Paleg, in whofe time the 
famous dijjpation of mankind and diftinction of languages 
happened. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Where the earth contains nitre within it, if that heat which 
is continually {teaming out of the earth be preferved, its dijj- 
pation prevented, and the cold kept off by fome building, this 
alone is ordinarily fufficient to raife up the nitre. Woodward. 

2 . The ftate of being difperfed. 

Now 

Foul dijjpation follow’d, and forc’d rout. Milt, Par. Lojl. 

3. Scattered attention. 

I have begun two or three letters to you by fnatches, and 
been prevented from finifliing them by a thoufand avocations 
and dijjipations. Swift. 

To Dissociate, v. a. [dffocio, Latin.] To feparate 3 to dif- 
un ite ; to part. 

In the dijjociating adtion, even of the gentleft fire, upon a 
concrete, there does perhaps vanifh, though undifcernedly, 
fome adlive and fugitive particles, whofe prefence was requi- 
fiteto contain the concrete under fuch a determinate form. Boyle. 
DissoTvable. adj. [from diffclve .] Capable of difl'olutionj 
liable to be melted. 

Such things as are not dijjohable by the moifture of the 
tongue, adt not upon the tafte. Nezvlon-S Opt. 

Disso luble, adj. [ dfolubilis , Latin.] Capable of feparation 
of one part from another by heat or moifture. 

Nodules, repofed in thofe cliffs amongft the earth,, being 
hard and not fo diffoluble , and likewife more bulky, are left 
behind. ' Woodward’ s Natural Hijiory. 

Dissolubility, n.f [from diffoluble.] Liablenefs to fufter a 
difunion of parts by heat or moifture 3 capacity of being 
diffblved. 

Bodies feem to have an intrinfick principle of alteration, 
or corruption, from the difolubiiity of their parts, and the co- 
adlition of feveral particles endued with contrary and deftruc- 
tive qualities each to other. BJ ale’ s Origin of Mankind. 

To DISSOTVE. v. a. [dfo'vo, Latin.] 

•i . To deftroy the form of any thing by difuniting the parts with 
heat or moifture 3 to melt 3 to liquefy. 

The whole terreftrial globe was taken all to pieces, and 
dift'olvcd at the deluge. Woodivard’ s Nat. Hijl . Preface. 

2. To break; to difunite in any manner. 

Seeing then that all thefe things fhall be dfo’vcd , what 
manner of perfons ought ye to be. 2 Pet. iii. 1 1. 

3. To loofe 3 to break the ties of anything. 

Witnefs thefe ancient empires of the earth. 

In height of all their flowing wealth dijfolv d. Milt . P. Loft. 

The commons live, by no divifions rent 3 
But the great monarch’s death diffolves the government. Dry. 

4. To feparate perfons united. 

She and I long fince contradled, 

Are now fo fure that nothing can dffolve us. Shakcfpeare. 
■5. To break up affemblies. 

By the king’s authority alone, and by his writs, parliaments 
are aftembled 3 and by him alone they are prorogued and clij- 
folved , but each houfe may adjourn itfelf. Bacon to Bitters. 

6. To folve 3 to clear. 

And I have heard of thee, that thou can’ll: make interpre- 
tations and diffohe doubts. Dan. v. 16. 

7. To break an enchantment. 

Highly it concerns his glory now 
To fruftrate and di folve the magick fpells. Milton's Agonif. 

8. 7 o be relaxed by pleafure. 

Angels dijfolv' d in hallelujahs lye. Dryden . 

To Disso'lve. v. n. 

1. To be melted ; to be liquefied. 

As wax diffolves , as ice begins to run 
And trickle into drops before the fun. 

So melts the youth, and languilhes away. Addif Ovid. Met. 
r 2. To fink away 3 to fall to nothing. 

If there be more, more woful, hold it in 5 
For I am almoft ready to dijfolv e , 

Hearing of this. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

3. To melt away in pleafures. • 

Dissq'lvent. adj. [from diffohe-] Having the power of dif- 
folving or melting. 

In man and viviparous quadrupeds, the food, moiftened 
with the fpittle, is fir ft chewed, then fwallowed into the fto~ 
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mach, where, being mingled with diffiheni juices •; „ 
coeted, macerated, and reduced into a chyle. 5 

D^so'lvent. n.f [from the adjective.] Having the n* 

of difuniting the parts of any thing. b p ° Wer 

„ .« Sts rn - 

ti « ess 

Fire, and the morefubtle dijjo.ver , putrefaftion h „ -j- 

the particles of fubftances, turn them black 

Hot mineral waters are the beft diffbhers of phlegm 'Tf' 

Disso'lvible. adj [from drfike. It is comma , fly 
dijjohable, but lefs properly.] . Liable to periffi by diffoIutiJ 
Man, that is even upon the intrinfick conftitution of J ■ 
nature diffolvible , muft, by being in an eternal duration r 1IS 
tinue immortal. Hales On a in nf 

DI'SSOLUTE. adj. [ djpiutus ; Latin.] Loofe 5 ; w{nton” ‘In- 
reftrained3 diflolved in pleafures ; luxurious 3 debauched. 

A giant huge and tall, 

Who him difarmed, dijfolute , difmay’d, 

Unawares furpriz’d. * Fairy Ducem b. i „ 

Such ftand in narrow lanes, 

And beat our watch and rob' our paffengers; 

While he, young, wanton, and effeminate boy, 

Takes on the point of honour, to fupport 
So difolute a crew. Shakefpeare' s Richard II 

A man of little gravity, or abffinence in pleafures; yea* 
fometimes almoft: difolute. Howard 

T hey cool’d in zeal, 

Thenceforth fnall pradtife how to live fecure, 

Worldly, or difolute , on what their lords 
Shall leave them to enjoy. Milt. ns Paradije Loft, b. xi. 
T he true fpirit of religion banifhes indeed all levity of 
behaviour, all vicious and difolute mirth 3 but, in exchange, 
fills the mind with a perpetual ferenity. Adclifon's Spectator. 

The beauty of religion the muff difolute are forced to ac- 
knowledge. Rogers's Sermons. 

Dissolutely, adv. [from difolute.’] Loofely; in debauchery • 
without reftraint. 

Whereas men have lived diffolutely and unrighteoufly, thou 
baft tormented them with their own abominations. Wijd. xii. 
Dissoluteness, n.f. [from difolute.] Loofenefs 3 laxity of 
manners 3 debauchery. 

If we look into the common management, we fhall have 
reafon to wonder, in the great difolutenefs of manners which 
the world complains of, that there are any footfteps at all left 
of virtue. Locke . 

Dissolution, n.f [ dijfolutio , Latin.] 

1 . The a£f of liquefying by heat or moifture. 

2. _7 he ftate of being liquefied. 

3. The ftate of melting away ; liquefadfion. 

I am as fubjedf to heat as butter; a man of continual dif- 
folution and thaw. Shakejp. Merry Wives ofJVindJor. 

4. Deftrudtion of any thing by the feparation of its parts. 

T he elements were at perfedl union in his body ; and their 
contrary qualities ferved not for the difolution of the com- 
pound, but the variety of the compofure. * South's Sermons. 

5. The fubftance formed by diflblving any body. 

Weigh iron and aqua-fortis feve rally; then diflolve the iron 
in the aqua-fortis, and weigh the diffolution. Bacon. 

6 . Death 3 the refolution of the body into its conftituent ele- 
ments. 

The life of man is always either increafing towards ripc- 
nels and perfedtion, or declining and decreafing towards rct- 
tennefs and difolution. , Raleigh's Hijiory of the World. 

We expected 

Immediate diffolution , which we thought 
W as meant by death that day. Milton s Paradije Lof , b. x. 

7. Deftrudtion. 

He determined to make a prefent difolution of the world. 

Hooker , b. i. J- 3 * 

He thence fhall come, 

When this world’s diffolution fhall be ripe. Milt. Par. Lojl. 
Would they have mankind lay afide all care of provifions 
by agriculture or commerce, becaufe poilibly the difolution of 
the world may happen the next moment ? Bentlejs Sermons. 

■ 8. Breach or ruin of any thing compadted or united. 

Is a man confident of wealth and power? Why let him 
read of thofe ftrange unexpedted difolutions of the great mo- 
narchies and governments of the world. Souths Sermons. 

9. The act of breaking up an aflembiy. 

10. Loofenefs of manners; laxity 3 remiffhefs ; diflipation. 
Fame makes the mind loofe and gayifh, fcatters the fpirits, 

and leaves a kind of difolution upon all the faculties. out)- 
An univerfal difolution of manners began to prevail, an a 
profefled difregard to all fixed principles. Atterbury su> m 0 > ft' 

DISSONANCE, n.f. [ difonans , Latin; difonance, FrencH.J 
A mixture of harfti, unpleafing, unharmonious founds; 11 n 
fuitablenefs of one found to another. 

Still govern thou my fong, 

But drive far off the barbarous difonance 


x5ut drive iar on me oaruaruus „ 

Of Bacchus, and his revellers. Milton' s Paradije Left, 
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The wonted roar was up atnid’ft the woods. 

And fill’d the air with barbarous difonance, 

Ar which I ceas’d, and liften’d them a while. Muto - 

d JuTn tongue is a dead language, and none can decide 
wJr confidence On the harmony or f^e number 

of thefe times. < , 

Di'ssonanT. adj. [ dfonans , Latin.] 

1 Harfti ; unharmonious. 

Dire were the {train and dfonant, to fiug „ . - 

The cruel raptures of the favage kind. V oovfn s Springe 

’• '^TfTcrkmo^^rfrom reafon and nature, than 

that a man naturally inclined to 
r P ] c unkind and inhuman. naKnwu 

{ When confcience reports any thing dtj-omnt to truth, it 
obliges no more than the fallhood reported by .t.- South. 
Tn nfsSU'ADE. V. a. [ dijjuadeo , Latin.] , 

T To dehort 3 to divert by reafon or importunity from any 

U ! ‘ S ' We fubmit to Csefar, promifing 
To pay our wonted tribute, from the which 
We were dfuaded by our wicked queen. Shake/ Cymbelme. 

2 . To reprefent any thing as unfit or dangerous. 

T his would be worle 3 

War therefore, open or conceal’d, alike ■/_ _ 

My voice difuades. Milton s taradife Lojl , b. 11. 

Not diffident of thee, do I dfuade _ ‘‘ . • 

Thy abfence from my fight. Miltons Paradije Loft > b. ix. 

1\1 fain deny this wifh, which thou haft 
Or what I can’t deny, would tain dfuade Adclijon s Ovid. 
Di su / ader. n.f [from dfuade.] He that difluades. 
Dissuasion, n. f [ dfuajo , , Lat.] Urgency ot reafon or im- 
portunity again ft any thing 3 dehortation. . 

Endeavour to preferve yourfeif from relapfe by fuch dfua- 
fions from love, as its votaries call invectives againft it. Doyle. 
Dissu'asi ve. adj. [from dfuade .] DehortatOry; tending to 

divert or deter from anv purpofe. 

Dissu'asive. n.f Dehortation 3 argument or importunity 
employed to turn the mind off from any purpofe or purfuit. 

The meannefs, or the fin, will fearce be dfuafives to thofe 
who have reconciled themfelves to both. Govern, of the longue. 
To Dissu'nder. v. a. [dis and funder. 1 his is a barbarous 
word. Sec Dissever.] To funder ; to feparate. 

But when her draught the fea and earth d f under' d. 

The troubl’d bottoms turn’d up, and fhe thunder’d. Chapm. 
Dissy'llable. n.f 3 ^.] A word of two fyllables. 

No man is tied, in modern poetry, to obferve any fartner 
rule in the feet of his verfe, but that they be d fyllables ; whe- 
ther fpondee, trochee, or iambique, it matters not. Dryden. 

D i'staff. n.f. [bipaep, Saxon ] 

1. The ftaff from which the flax is drawn in fpinnmg. 

In fum, proud Boreas never ruled fleet, 

Who ‘Neptune’s web on danger’s dijhf fpins, • 

With greater power than fhe did make them wend 
Each way, as {he that ages praife did bend. Sidney. 

Weave thou to end this web which I begin ; 

I will the di ftaff hold, come thou and fpin. Fairfax , b. iv. 

Ran Coll our dog, and T albot with the band, 

And Malkin with her dijlaff in her hand. Dryden. 

2. It is ufed as an emblem of the female fex. 

In my civil government fome fay the crofier, fome fay the 
dijhf was too bufy. Howel’s England’s Tears. 

See my royal mafter murder’d. 

His crown ufurpM, a dijlaff in the throne. Dryden. 

DistAff-thistle. n.f A fpecies of thiftle. See Thistle. 
To DistaTn. v. a. [dis and fain.'] 

\ . To ftain ; to tinge with an adventitious colour. 

Nor ceas’d liis arrows, ’till the fnady plain 
Sev’n mighty bodies with their blood dijiain. Dryd. Virg. 

Place on their heads that crown dijiain’ d with gore, 
Which thofe dire hands from my (lain father tore. Pope. 
2. To blot ; to fully wi h infamy. 

He underftood, 

That lady whom I had to me aflign’d. 

Had both dijiain d her honourable blood. 

And eke the faith which {he to me did bind. Fairy ghieen. 

The worthinefs of praife difains his worth, 

If he that’s prais’d, himfelf bring the praife forth. Shakejp. 
DISTANCE, n.f. \d.ifi^nce, F rench 3 df antra, Latin;] 

1. Difance is fpace confidered barely in length between any two 
beings, without confidering any thing elfe between them. Locke. 

It is very cheap, notwithftanding the great djlance between 
the vineyards and the towns that fell the wine. Addif. on Italy. 

As he lived hut a few miles difance from her father’s 
houfe, he had frequent opportunities of feeing her. Addifon. 

2. Remotenefs in place. 

Qdar is ftill difpofed to give us terms* 

And waits at difance ’till he hears from Cato; Addif. Cato. 

Thefe dwell at fuch convenient diftance. 

That each may give his friend afiiftance. Prior 

2 : The fpace kept between two antagonifts in fencing. 
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We come to fee fight ; to fee thy pafs, thy flock, toy re- 
verfe, thy dijlMee. Shakefttare's Merry Wives oj Wsnifor. 

4. Contrariety; oppofition. 

Banquo was your enemy, 

So is he mine 3 arid in fuch bloody difance. 

That every minute of his. being thrufts 

. Againft my near’ft of life., Shakefpeare s Macbeth 

5. A fpace marked on the courfe where hones run. 

This was the horfe that ran the whole field out of difance j 

and won the race. ^ 7 

6. Space of time. , 

You muft do it by difance of time. 2 l Jar. v. 47. 

I help my preface by a prefeript, to tell that there is ten 
years dijlance between one and the other. L 1 ici . 

7. Remotenefs in time either pait or future. 

We have as much affurance of thefe things, as filings fu- 
ture and at a dijlance are capable of. Ti lot f on' s Sermons. 

To judge right of blcffings prayed for, and yet at a difance, 
we muft be able to know things future. Smalridge s Sermons. 

8. Ideal disjuntftion 3 mental feparation. 

The . qualities that aftedt our fenfes are, in the things 
themfelve , fo united and blended, that there is no feparation, 
no dif ance between them. Locke . 

9. Refpeft; diftant behaviour. 

I hope your modefty 

Will know, what difance to the crown is due. Dryden. 
’Tis by refpe£t and dijlance that authority is upheld. Atteib\ 

If a man makes me keep my dijlance , the comfort is, he 
keeps his at the fame time. Swift. 

10. Retraction of kindnefs ; referve ; alienation. 

On the part of heav’n, 

Now alienated ! difance and diftafte. 

Anger, and juft rebuke, and judgment giv’n. Milt. P: Lof. 
To Distance, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To place remotely ; to throw off from the view. 

That which gives a relievo to a bowl is the quick light, or 
white which appears to be on the fide neareft to us, and the 
black by confequence difances the object. Dryd. Dtifrefncy: 

2. To leave behind at a race the length of a diftance; to con- 
quer in a race with great fupferiority. 

Each daring lover, with advent’rous pace, 

Purfu’d his wiihes in the dang’rous race ; 

Like the fwift hind the bounding damfel flies. 

Strains to the goal, the Aijianc'd lover dies. Gay's Fan e 
Di'stant. adj. [ difans , Latin.] 

1. Remote in place 3 not near. 

The wond’rous rock the Parian marble fhone, 

And feem’d to diftant fight of folid ffone. Pope. 

Narrownefs of mind fliould be cured by reading hiftoriCs 
of paft ages, and of nations and countries dijiant from our 
own. Watt's Improvement of the Mind * 

The fenfes will difeover things near us With fufficient exact- 
nefs, and things dijiant alio, fo far as they relate to our ne- 
ceflary ufe. ' Watts's Logick. 

2. Remote in time either paft or future. 

3. Remote to a certain degree 3 as* ten years, ten miles didant.. 

4. Referved 3 fly. 

5. Not primary ; not obvious. 

It was one of the firft diffinclions of a well bred man to 
exprefs every thing obfeene in modeft terms and difani phrafes 
while the clown clothed thofe ideas in plain homelv terms that 
are the moft obvious and natural. Addifcn's Spectator. 

Dista'ste. n.f [dis and tafe.] 

1. Averfton of the palate; difreiiffi 3 difguft; 

He gives the reafon of the difaje of fatiety, and of the 
pleafure in novelty in meats and drinks. Bacofs Nat. Li Horn 

2. Diflike ; uneaftnefs. 

Profperity is not without many fears and difafles , and 
adverfity is not without comforts and hopes. Baton's Effajs. 

3. Anger; alienation of affedlion. '-U J • 

Julius Caefar was by acclamation termed king, to try how 
the people would take it : the people {hewed great murmur 
• and difafe at it. Bacon J Apophtb 221 

The king having tafted of the envy of the p.ople, for his 
imprifonment of Edward Plantagenef, was doubtful to heap 
up any more difafes of that kind by the imprifonment of 
De la Pole alfo. Bacons Henry V If. 

On the part of heaven, 

Now alienated, diftance, and difafe. 

And juft rebuke. £ . 

With ftern difafe avow’d, J 

T' 0 their own diftridts drive the fuitor crowd. PctPs O A/T 
To Dista'ste. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘ 

1.. To fill the mouth with naufeoufnefs, or drfrelifh. 

Dang’rous conceits are in their nature poifons 
Vv hich at firft are fcarce found to diftajh 3 
But with a little adt upon the blood ^ 

,. To diflike; tTaiT ° f fU ’ PhUr - ’ 

T r l * - 1 h ? VC !t come to queftion ; 

It he aifafe it, let him to my fitter, Shakefp. King Lear. 

T Tv 
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3. To offend; to difguft. 

He thought it no policy to diflajle the Englifh or Irifh by a 
courfe of reformation, but fought to pleafe them. Davies . 

4. To vex; to exafperate ; to four. 

The whiffling of the winds is better mufick to contented 
minds, than the opera to the fpleenful, ambitious, difeafed, 
di/la/led , and diffracted fouls. Pope. 

Dista'steful. adj. [ dijlajlc and full.'] 

1. Naufeous to the palate ; difgufting. 

What to one palate is fweet and delicious, to another 
is odious and dijlajleful. Glanv. Scepf. c. 15. 

2. Offenfive ; unpleafing. 

The vifftation, though fomewhat dijlajleful to the Irifh 
lords, was fweet and welcome to the common people. Davies . 
None but a fool dijlajleful truth will tell ; 

So it be new and pleafe, ’tis full as well. Dryd. Tyran. Love. 
Dijlajleful humours, and whatever elfe may render the con- 
verfation of men grievous and uneafy to one another, are 
forbidden in the New Teftament. Tilloifon y Sermon 5. 

3. Malignant ; malevolent. 

After dijlajleful looks, 

With certain half-caps, and cold moving nods. 

They froze me into filence. Shakefpeare’ sTimon. 

The ground that begot this affertion, might be th zdijlafle- 
ful averfencfs of the Chriffian from the Jew. Broum’s Vul.Err . 
Diste'mper. 77. f [dis and temper.] 

1. A difproportionate mixture of parts; want of a due temper 
of ingredients. 

2. A difeafe ; a malady ; the peccant predominance of fome hu- 
mour ; properly a flight illnefs ; indifpofition. 

They heighten dijtempers to difeafes. Suckling. 

It argues ffcknefs and difejnper in the mind, as well as in 
the body, when a man is continually turning and tolling. South. 

3. Want of due temperature. 

It was a reafonable conje&ure, that thofe countries which 
were fituated diretffly under the tropick, were of a di/lemper 
uninhabitable. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World. 

4. Bad conffitution of thejmind ; predominance of any paffion 
or appetite. 

If little faults, proceeding on di/lemper , 

Shall not be wink’d at, how fhall we ffretch our eye 
At capital crimes? Shakefpeare’ s Henry V. 

5. Want of due ballance between contraries. 

The true temper of empire is a thing rare* and hard to 
keep ; for both temper and di/lemper confift of contraries. Bac. 

6. Ill humour of mind ; depravity of inclination. 

I was not forgetful of thofe fparks, which fome mens dif- 
tempers formerly ftudied to kindle in parliament. King Charles . 

7. Tumultuous diforder. 

Still as you rife, the ftate exalted too. 

Finds no di/lemper while ’tis chang’d by you. Waller. 

8 . Diforder; uneaffnefs. 

• There is a ffcknefs, 

Which puts fome of us in di/lemper ; but 
I cannot name the difeafe, and it is caught 
Of you that yet are well. Shakefpeare’ s Winter’s Tale . 

To Diste'mper. v. a. [dis and temper.] 

1. To difeafe. 

Young fon, it argues a di/lemper’ d head. 

So foon to bid good-morrow to thy bed. Shak. Ro. and Jul. 

2. To diforder. 

In madnefs, 

Being full of fupper and dijlemp’ring draughts, 

Upon malicious bravery, do’ft thou come 
To ffart my guilt. Shakefpeare’ s Othello. 

He dijlempered himfelf one night with long and hard 
ftudy. * Boyle’s Hijlory of Fluids . 

To difturb ; to fill with perturbation ; to ruffle. 

Thou fce’ft me much di/lemper d in my mind ; 

Pull’d back, and then pulh’d forward to be kind. Drydcn. 

4. To deftroy temper or moderation. 

Diflemper’d zeal, fedition, canker’d hate. 

No more fhall vex the church and tear the ftate. Drydem 
They will have admirers among pofterity, and be equally 
celebrated by thofe whofe minds will not be diflanpered by 
intereft,- paffion, or partiality. Add f on’s Freeholder. 

5. To make difaffe&ed, or malignant. 

Once more to-day well met, dijlemper’d lords ; 

The king by me requefts your prefence ftrait. Sh. K. John. 
Diste'mperATE. adji [dis and temperate.] Immoderate. 

Aquinas obje&eth the dijlemperate heat, which he fuppofeth 
■ to be in all places diredly under the fun. Raleigh’s Hijlory . 
Diste'mperature. n.f [from dijlemperate.] 

1. Intemperatenefs ; excefs of heat or cold, or other qualities. 

Through this dijle?nperature we fee 
The feafons alter ; hoary headed frofts 
Fall in the frefh lap of the crimfon rofe. Shakefpeare. 

They profited little againft him, but were themfelves con- 
fumed by the difeommodities of the country, and the dijlempe- 
rature of the air. Abbot’s Defcription of the World. 

2, Violent tumultuoufnefs ; outrageoufnefs^ 
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3. Perturbation of the mind. 

Thy earlinefs doth me affure 
Thou art uprouz’d by fome di/lemper ature. Shakefpeare ■ 

4. Confufion ; commixture of extremes ; lofs of regularity. * ’ 

At your birth ° ^ 

Our grandam earth, with this difemper ature , 

In paffion fhook. Shakefpeare s Henry IV t j 

Tell how the world fell into this difeafe, 

And how fo great di/lemper at tare did grow. Daniel’s C 

To DISTE'ND. v.a. [di/lendo, Latin ] To ffretch out Tii 
breadth. 

Thus all day long the full difended clouds 
Indulge their genial flores, and well fhower’d earth 
Is deep enrich’d with vegetable life. Thom/on’s S,prin?, 
Di s t e'n t . n.f [from difend.] The fpace through which any 
thing is fpread ; breadth. J 

Thofe arches are the gracefulleft, which, keeping precifely 
the fame height, fhall yet be diftended one fourteenth part 
longer; which addition of di/lent will confer much to their 
beauty, and detract but little from their ftrength. fPotton. 
Diste'ntion. n.f [ diflentio , Latin.] 

1. The a£tof ffretching in breadth. 

Wind and dijlention of the bowels are figns of a bad digef- 
tion in the inteftines; for in dead animals, when there isno 
digeftion at all, the dijlention is in the greateft extremity. Ark. 

2. Breadth ; fpace occupied by the thing diftended. 

3. The a<ft of feparating one part from another; divarication. 

Our leggs do labour more in elevation than in difention. 

Wotton’s Architecture. 

To Disthroni'ze. v.a. [dis and throne.] To dethrone; to 
depofe from lovereignty. 

By his death he it recovered; 

But Peridure and Vigent him di/i hr onioned. Fairy jh>m. 

Di'stich. n f [ di/lichon , Latin.] A couplet ; a coupie of 
lines; an epigram confifting only of two verfes. 

The French compare anagrams, by themfelves, to gems; 
but when they are caff into a dijlich , or epigram, to gems en- 
chafed in enamelled gold. Camden’s Remains. 

The bard, whofe dijlich all commend, 

In power, a fervant ; out of power, a friend. Pope. 
ToDISTi'L. v. n. [di/lillo, Latin.] 

1. To drop ; to fall by drops. 

In vain kind feafons fwell’d the teeming grain; 

Soft fhow’rs diftiil’cL, and funs grew warm in vain. Pope. 
Cryftal drops from min’ral roofs dijlil. Pope. 

2. To flow gently and lilently. 

The Euphrates dijlilleth out of the mountains of Armenia, 
and falleth into the gulph of Perfia. Raleigh’s Hijlory. 

3. To ufe a ftill ; to pra<ffife the a£t of diftillation. 

Have I not been 

Thy pupil long ? Haft thou not learn’d me how 
To make perfumes, dijlil^ preferve? Shake/p. Cymhclhie. 
To Disti'l. v. a. 

1. To let fall in drops ; to drop any thing down. 

They pour down rain, according to the vapour thereof, 
which the clouds do drop and dijlil upon man abundantly. Job. 
The dew, which on the tender grafs 
The evening had dijlill’d , 

To pure rofe-water turned was. 

The fhades with fweets that fill’d. Drayton’s KK of Cynthia . 
From his fair head 

Perfumes dijlil their fweets. Prior. 

The roof is vaulted, and di fills frefh water from every part 
of it, which fell upon us as faff as the firft droppings of a 
fhower. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

.2. To force by fire through the veffels of diftillation; to exalt, 

feparate, or purify by fire. 

Upon the corner of the moon 
There hangs a vap’rous drop, profound ; 

I’ll catch it ere it come to ground ; 

And that, dijlill’d by magick flights, 

Shall raife artificial fprights. Shakefpeare s Mae < m 

n. To draw by diftillation ; “to extra# by the force of hre. 

The liquid, dijlillcd from benzoin, is fubject to frequen 
viciflitudes of fluidity and firmnefs. 

Distilla'tion. n. f [di/lillatio, Latin.] 

1. The aft of dropping, or falling in drops. 

2. The a# of pouring out in drops. 

3. That which falls in drops. 

4. The a# of diftilling by fire. . . . 

Water by frequent dift illations changes Qpp, 

The ferum of the blood, by a flrong JApT/fim 
fpirit, or volatile alkaline fait, and two kinds of oil, jy ^ 

earth. 

5. The fubftance drawn by the ftilb 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


I fuffered the pangs of an f 

like a flrong J.JlUlaHonf w.tl h e oath, 

Distillatory, adj . [ itomdi / nl .] § » 

ufed in diftillation. 

Uefidej 
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Bcfides thofe groffer elements of bodies, fait, fulphur and 
mercury, ingredients of a more fubtile nature, extremely lit- 
tle, and not vifible, may efcape at the junctures of Ue ^/- 
tillatory veffels. Boyle’s Sc e P t. Chym. 

Dxsti'ller. n.f [from dijlil.] 

!. One who pra&ifes the trade of diftilling. 

I fent for fpirit of fait to a very eminent d filler of it. Boyle . 

2. One who makes and fells pernicious and inflammatory 

Dmi'LMENT. n.f. [from That which is drawn by 

diftillation. A word formerly ufed, but now ob.olete. 

Upon my fecure hour thy uncle ftole, 

And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leperous dftihncnt. Shakefpeai e s Hamlet. 

DISTTNCT. adj. [di/limflus, Latin.] 

1. Different ; not the fame in number or in kind. 

Beilarmin faith, it is idolatry to give the fame worihip to an 
invade which is due to God : V afquez faith, it is idolatry to 
*\ve di/lindt worihip : therefore, if a man would avoid idola- 
try, he muff: give none at all. _ Stillingfeet . 

Fatherhood and property are dijlinFt titles, and began pre- 
fently, upon AdamVdeath, to be in di/lindt perfons. Locke. 

2. Different; apart; pot conjunct. _ 

The intention was, that the two armies, which marched 
out together, fhould afterwards be di/lindt. Clarendon. 

Men have immortal fpirits, capable of a pleafure and hap- 
pinefs di/lindt from that of our bodies. 's iiloijon’s Sermons. 

2. Clear; unconfufed. 

Heav’n is high. 

High and remote, to fee from thence d/lindt 

Each thing on earth. I\/lilt on s Paradife Lof, b. ix. 

4. Spotted ; variegated. 

Tempeftuous fell 

His arrows from the four-fold-vifag’d four, 

Di/lindt with eyes ; and from the living wheels 
DiflinAt alike with multitude of eyes. Milton’s Parad. Lojl. 

5. Marked out; fpecified. 

Dominion hold 

Over all living things that move on th’ earth, 

Wherever thus created ; for no place 
Is yet di/hndi by name. Miltons Paradife Lo/i , b. vii. 
Distinction. n.J. [ dijlindlio , Latin.] 

1 . Note of difference. 

2. Honourable note of fuperiority. 

3. That by which one differs from another. 

This faculty of perception puts the cli/lindlion betwixt the 
2nimal kingdom and the inferior parts of matter. Locke. 

4. Difference regarded ; preference or negle£t in comparifon 
with fomething elfe. 

Maids, women, wives, without difindfion fall ; 

The fweeping deluge, love, comes on, and covers all. Dryd. 

5. Separation of complex notions. 

This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circiimftantial branches, which 
Di 'Unction fhould be rich in. Shakefpeare’ s Cymbeline. 

6. Divifion into different parts. 

The diflintotion of it into afts was not known unto 
them ; or, if it were, it is yet fo darkly delivered to us, that 
we cannot make it out. Dryden on Dramatick Pocfy. 

7. Notation of difference between things feemingly the fame. 

The mixture of thofe things by fpeech, which by nature 
are divided, is the mother of all error: to take away there- 
fore that error, which confufion breedeth, difi indiion is re- 
quifite. Hooker , b. iii. f 3. 

Lawfulnefs cannot be handled without limitations and 
di/linStions. Bacon’s Holy War . 

This will puzzle all your logick 
And di/I indt ions to anfwer it. Denham’s Sophy. 

From this diftindiion of real and apparent good, fome dif- 
tinguifh happinefs into two forts, real and imaginary. Norris. 
7. Difcernment ; judgment. 

Dist/nctive. adj. [from di/lindt.] 

, I. That which marks diffiruftion or difference. 

For from the natal hour, di/lindt ive names, 

One common right the great and lowly claims. Pope’s Ody. 
2 . Having the power to diftinguilh and difeern ; judicious. 

Credulous and vulgar auditors readily believe it, and the 
more judicious and dijiindlive heads do not reject it. Brown. 
Disti'xctively. adv. [from di/hndlive] In right order; 
not confufedly. 

I did all my pilgrimage dilate, 
t hereof by parcels file had fomething heard, 

But not dijiindiive'y. Slakefpeare’s Othello. 

Distinctly, adv. [from cli/iindi.] 

i. Not confufedly; without the confufion of one part with 
another. 

I o make an eccho that will report three, or four, or five 
words di/lindlly , it is requifite that the body percufling be a 
good di fiance oft. Bacon s Natural Hiji.ry , N°. 248. 

Gn its Tides it was bounded pretty dijiindUy , but on its ends 
very .confufedly and indiftincily. Newton’s Opt. 

Vol.I. r 
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2. Plainly 5 clearly. ^ , . . 

The objedt I could firft dijhndlly view, _ 

Was tall /freight trees, which on the waters flew Dtydm. 
After die li"Ht of the fun was a little worn 0-. my eyes, icou 
fee all the parts of it difiinttly, by a glimmering refleition that 
played upon them from the furface of the water. sid'/on. 
Distinctness, n.f [from diflindi.] 

1. Nice obfervation of the difference between different things 

The membranes and humours of the eye are perfectly pel- 
lucid, and void of colour, for the clearnds, ami lor the dij- 
tinSnefs of vifton. . &*) on the Creotim: 

2. Such reparation of things as makes them eafy to be feparately 

obferved. . 

To DISTINGUISH, v. a. [ diflinguo , Latin.] 

1. To note the diverfity of things. . 

Rightly to dif ingui/h, is, by conceit of the mmo, to lever 
thins? different in nature, and to difeern wherein they 
d ifffe r . Hooker , b. in. J. 3. 

2. To feparate from others by fome mark of honour or prei- 
ference. 

They diflinguifo my poems from thofe of other men, and 
have made me their peculiar care. Dryden’ s Fables , Diditat. 
Let us revolve that roll with ftridteft eye. 

Where, fafe from time, di/lingui/h’d adieus lie. Prior. 
o To divide by proper notes of diverfity. 

Mofes di/iingm/hes the caufes of the flood into thofe that 
belong to the heavens, and thofe that belong to the earth, 
the ratns, and the abyfs. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

4. To know one from another by any mark or note of dif- 
ference. 

So long 

As he could make me, with this eye or ear, 

Diftingui/h him from others, he did keep 

The deck. Shakefpeare’ s Cymbeline . 

We have not yet been feen in any houfe, 

Nor can we be dijl'mgui/h’ d by our faces, 

For man or mafter. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

By our reafon we are enabled to dijiingui/h good from evil, 
as well as truth from falfhood. Watts’s Logick. 

5. To difeern critically ; to judge. 

Sweet, the untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet div’d into the world’s deceit; 

Nor more can you dijlinguifo of a man. 

Than of his outward {hew ! Shakefpeare’ s Richard TIL 

£>. To conftitute difference; to fpecificate; to make different 
from another. 

St. Paul’s Epiftles contain nothing but points of chriftian 
inftrudion, amongft which he feldom fails to enlarge on the 
great and dijiinguifning doctrines of our holy religion. Lccke . 

7. To make known or eminent. 

To Distinguish, v.n. To make diftindion; to find or 
ftiew the difference. 

He would warily di/linguijh between the profit of the mer- 
chant and the gain of the kingdom. Child’s Difc. on Trade. 

The readers muff: learn by all means to di/linguifn between 
proverbs and thofe polite fpeeches which beautify con- 
verfation. Swift. 

Distinguishable, adj. [from diftingui/h ] 

I. Capable of being diftinguifhed ; capable of being known or 
made known by notes of diverfity. 

By the intervention of a liquor, it puts on the form of a 
fluid body; when, being diflblved in aqueous juices, it is by 
the eye dijlinguifloable from the folvent body, and appears as 
fluid as it is. Boyle. 

Impenitent, they left a face behind 
Like to themfelves, dijlingui/hable fcarce 
From Gentiles, but by circumcifion vain. Mi’t. Parad Rrg+ 
The ading of the foul, as it relates to perception and 
decifion, to choice and purfuit, or averfion, is dijlingui/hable 
f° us * Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

I fhall diftribute duty into its principal and eminent parts, 
difingui/habie as they relate to God, our neighbour, and our- 
felves. Government of the Tongue , f 2. 

A Ample idea, being in itfelf uncompounded, contains 
nothing but one uniform appearance, or conception in the 
mind, and is not diftinguijhable into different ideas. Locke. 
2; Worthy of note; worthy of regard. 

I would endeavour that my betters fhould feek me by the 
merit of fomething dijtingiiijhable> inftead of my feckiiur 
them. Swift. 

Distinguished, participial adj. [from di/linguijh.] Eminent; 
tranfeendent ; extraordinary. 

lor fins committed, with many aggravations of guilt, the 
furnace of wrath will be feven times “hotter, and burn with a 
dijlingui/hed fury. Rogers, Serm. 3. 

Never on man did heav’nly favour fhine 
With rays fo ftrong; di/iinguijh’d , and divine. Pope’s Cdy/L 
DistPnguisher. n.f [from diftingui/h ,] " 

1. A judicious obferver; one that accurately difeerns one thino- 
from another. 0 

If writers be juft to the memory of Charles II. they cannot 

7 * deny 
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deny him to have been an exail knower of mankind, and a 
perfect dijlinguijher of their talents. Dryd. Dedic. to K. Arthur, 

2. He that feparates one thing from another bv proper marks of 
diverfity. 

Let us admire the wifdoiri of God in this dijlingaijlocr of 
times, and vilible deity, the fun. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Disti'nG-OIshingLy. adv. [from dijh ng uijhi ng ] With diftinc- 
tion ; with fome mark of eminent preference. 

Some call me a Tory, becaufe the heads of that party have 
been difli nguijhi ngly favourable tc me. Pope. 

DjstTnguishment. n.f. [from dijlinguijh .] Diftinclion 5 
obfervation of difference. 

To make corrections upon the fearchers reports, I confi- 
dered whether any credit at all were to be given to their 
dijli nguijkments . Gr aunt's Bills of Mortality. 

To DIoTO'RT. v. a. [dijlortus , Latin. ] 

1. To writhe; to twift; to deform by irregular motions. 

Now mortal pangs dijlort his lovely form. Smith. 

2. To put out of the true direction or pofture. 

Wrath and malice, envy and revenge, do darken and dif- 
tort the underftandings of men. Tillotfon. 

3. To wreft from the true meaning. 

Something muft be dijlorted , befide the intent of the divine 
inditer. Peacham on Poetry. 

Distortion, n. f [difloriio,\j2tX..] Irregular motion by which 
the face is writhed, or the parts difordered. 

By his dijlortions he reveals his pains ; 

He by his tears, and by his fighs complains Prior. 

In England we fee people lulled afleep with folid and elabo- 
rate difcourfes of piety, who would be warmed and tranf- 
ported out of themfelves by the bellowings and dijlortions of 
enthufiafm. Addifon s Spectator, N°. 407. 

ToDISTRA'CT. v. a. part, pajf. dejlrafted ; anciently dejlr aught. 
[ dijlradtus , Latin.] 

1. To pull different ways at once. 

2. To feparate; to divide. 

By fea, by fea. 

— Mod worthy fir, you therein throw away 
The abfolute foldierfhip you have by land ; 

Dijlraft your army, which doth moil; confift 
Of war-mark’d footmen. Shake/. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

3. To turn from a fingle dire&ion towards various points. 

If he cannot wholly avoid the eye of the obferver, he hopes 
to dijlradt it by a multiplicity of the object. South's Sermons. 

4. To fill the mind with contrary confiderations ; to perplex ; 
to confound ; to harrafs. 

While I fuffer thy terrors I am diflraPted. Pf. Ixxxviii. r 5'. 

Come, coufin, can’ft thou quake, and change thy colour, 
Murther thy breath in middle of a word, 

And then again begin, and flop again, 

As if thou wert dijlraught and mad with terror ? Sh. R. III. 

It would burft forth ; but I recover breath, 

And fenfe dijlratt , to know well what I utter. Milt. Agonijl. 
He poffeffes a quiet and cheerful mind, not affliiled with 
violent paffions, or dijlraftcd with immoderate cares. Ray. 

If our fenfe of hearing were a thoufand times quicker than 
it is, how would a perpetual noife dijlraci us ? Wefhould, in 
the quieted retirement, be lefs able to fleep or meditate than 
in the middle of a fea-fight. Locke. 

5. To make mad. 

Wherefore throng you hither ? 

T o fetch my poor dijlradted hufband hence : 

Let us come in, that we may bind him faft. 

And bear him home for his recovery. Shake/. Com. 0/ Err. 

Better I were dijlradt , 

So fhould my thoughts be fever’d from my griefs, 

And woes, by wrong imagination, lofe 
The knowledge of themfelves. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

She was unable, in ffrength of mind, to bear the grief of 
his deceafe, and fell clijlrafted of her wits. Bacons Hen. VII. 

You fhall find a dijlradled man fancy himfelf a king, and 
with a right inference require fu itable attendance, refpeil, and 
obedience. Locke . 

Di stra'ctedly. adv. [from difir add.) Madly; frantickly. 

Methought her eyes had croft her tongue ; 

For (he did fpeak in ftarts diflraftedly. Shak. Twelfth Night. 

Distra'ctedness. n.f [from- dijlratt.] The ft ate of being 
di ft railed ; madnefs. 

Distraction, n.f [ dijlraflio , Latin.] 

1. Tendency to different parts ; feparation. 

While he was yet in Rome, 

His power went out in fuch djjlr actions as 

Beguil’d all fpies. Shake/pear e's Anthony and Cleopatra. 

2. Confufion; ftate in which the attention is called different 

ways. ... 

Never was known a night of fuch difiradlion ; 

Noife fo confus’d and dreadful ; joltling crowds. 

That run, and knew not whither. Dryden s Spanijh Fiyar. 
What may we not hope from him in a time of quiet and 
tranquillity, fince, during the late dijlr actions, he has done fo 
much for the advantage of our trade? Addi/on s Freeholder . 

•?. Perturbation of mind; violence of fome painful paflion. 
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The diJlraRton of the children, who few both their „ 
exp, nng together, would have melted the harden heart r !? h 
r. Madnefs ; franticknefs ; lofs of the wits. ' 

Madam, this is a miter dijiraHim: 

10U turn the good we offer into envy. Shakefp. AVlft 
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So to mad i entheus double Thebes appears 
And furies howl in his diftemper’d ears : 

Oreftes fo, with like di/lrattion toft, 

Is made to fly his mother’s angry ghoft. 

. Commiferate all thofe who labour under a fettled X? 
non, and who are fhut out from all the pleafures and advX 
tages of human commerce. Altering c e . 

5. Difturbance ; tumult; difference of fentiments. * 

The two armies Jay quiet near each other, without im 
proving the confufion and diJtraWion which the kina’s fJ 
were too much inclined to. ClarerJL 1 . •? 

To DIS I RA 7 N. v. a. [from dijlringo , Latin. ] To faze’ 
to lay hold on as an indemnification for a debt. * 

Here’s Beauford, that regards not God nor king. 

Hath here dijlrain' d the Tower to his ufe. Shakefp* Rev VT 

To Distrain, v. n. To make feizure. J c " ’ 

I he earl anfwered, I will not lend money to my fiiperiour 
upon whom I cannot dijlrain for the debt. Camden s Remains. 

Blood his rent to have regain’d. 

Upon the Britifn diadem dijlrain' d. Marvel 

Distra'iner. n.f. [from dijlrain.] He that feizes. 

Distraint, n.f [from dijlrain .] Seizure. 

Distra'ught. part. adj. [from djlrafi.] Diftra&cd. 

He had been a good military mail in his days, but w as then 
dijlraught of his wits. Camden's Remains 

DISTRESS, n.f [, dejlreffe , French.] 

1. The ait of making a legal feizure. 

2. A compulfion in real actions, by which a man is allured to 
appear in court, or to pay a debt or duty which he refilled. Cowi 

When any one was indebted to another, he would firfl de- 
mand his debt ; and, if he were not paid, he would ftraight 
go and take a dijlrefs of his goods and cattle, where he could 
find them, to the value, which he would keep ’till he were 
fatisfied. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

Quoth {he, fome fay the foul’s fecure 
Againft dijlrefs and forfeiture. Hudihras , p. iii. cant. 1. 

3. The thing feized by law. 

4. Calamity; mifery; misfortune. 

There can I fit alone, unfeen of any, 

And to the nightingale's complaining notes 
Tune my dijlrejfes , and record my woes. Shakefpeare, 
There {hall be figns in the fun, and in the moon, and in 
the ftars ; and upon earth dijlrefs of nations, with perplexity, 
the fea and the waves roaring. Luke xxi. -5. 

People in addition or dijlrefs cannot be hated by generous 
minds. Clan fa. 

To Distress, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To profecute by law to a feizure. 

2. To harrafs ; to make miserable; to crufh with calamity. 

Dijlrefs not the Moabites, neither com.end with them in 
battle. Deutr. ii. 9. 

I am diftrejfed for thee, my brother Jonathan. 2 Sa. i. 6. 

Distressful, adj. [ dijlrefs and full ] MiferaTe; lull of 
trouble ; full of mifery. 

He, with a body fill’d and Vacant mind, 

Gets him to reft, cramm’d with dijlrefsful bread. Sh. H. V. 

I often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did fpeak of fome dijlref ful ftroke 

That my youth fuffered. Shakefpedp.es Othelk. 

The ewes ftill folded, with* diftended thighs, 
Unmilk’d, lay bleating in dijlrefsful cries. Rope's Odyjjty • 

Dijlrefsful and defolating events, which have attended the 
miftakes of politicians, fhould be prefent in their minds. Watts. 

To DISTRIBUTE, v.a. [dijiribuo, Lat.] To divide amonglt 

more than two; to deal out. ... 

The king lent over a great ftore of gentlemen and warlike 
people, amongft whom he dijlributed the land. Spenjet. 

The fpoil got on the Antiates . 

Was not dijlributed. Shakefpeare s Cottoatius. 

She did Mribute her goods to all them that were neared: or 
kindred. Judith xx 1. * 4 - 

Distributer, n.f [from dijlributed] One who deals ou 

anything; a beftower. . > 

There were judges and di/lributers ol jufiice app° 
for the feveral parts of his dominions. Jadifon on 

Of that peculiar matter out of which the booies of \ g 
tables, and confequently of animals, are formed, v [ a! W. 
common vehicle and dijlributer to the parts oi t o c 0 

Woodward's NatuYal Llpy 

Distrieu'tion. n.f. [ diflributio , Latin.] 

j. The acr of diftributing or dealing out to otners ^ 

Of great riches there is no real ufe, exccp^i ^ 

Providence has made an equal diflribution of 
whereof each creature feverally has a -./are. „ ' in 

Every man in a great ftation would imitate th 4 ^ 

the diflribution of offices in his difpofal. ^ aQ . 
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2. ACl of giving in charity. 

Let us govern our charitable dijlributions by this pattern oi 
nature, and maintain a mutual circulation ol benefits and 
returns. . Atteriury i Sermons. 

n [ In loffick. ] As an integral whole is diftinguifhed into 
its feveral parts by divilion ; fo the word diflribution is moll 
properly ufed, when we diftinguifli an univerfal whole into 
its feveral kinds of fpecies. Watts s Loghk. 

Distributive, adj. [from di/lributc.} 

1. That which is employed in affigning to others their portions ; 
as, dijlributive juft ice, that which allots to each his lentence 
or claim. 

if juftice will take all, and nothing give, 

Juftice methinks is not dijlributive. Dryden's Conq. of Gran. 
Obferve the dijlributive juftice of the authors, which is con- 
ftantly applied to the puniftiment of virtue, and the reward 
of vice, diredlly oppofite to the rules of their beftcriticks. Sw. 

2. That which affigns the various fpecies of a general term. 

Distr /butively. adv. [from dijlributive.^ 

1. By diflribution. 

2. Singly; particularly. 

Although we cannot be free from all fin colledlively, in 
fuch fort t h . t no part thereof fhall be found inherent in us; 
yet, dijiributively at the leaft, all great and grievous aclual of- 
fences, as they offer themfelves one by one, both may, and 
ought to be, by all means avoided. Hooker , b. v. f. 48. 

3. In a manner that expreffes fingly all the particulars in- 
cluded in a genera] term ; not collectively. 

An univerfal term is fometimes taken colledively for all its 
particular ideas united together, and fometimes dijiributively , 
meaning each of them fingle and alone. JVatts's Logick. 

District, n f. [diflriffus, Latin.] 

1. The circuit or territory within which a man may be thus 

compelled to appearance. Cowel. 

2. Circuit of authority; province. 

His governors of towns and provinces, who formed them- 
felves upon the example of their grand monarque, praClifed 
all the arts of defpotick government in their refpeClive dif- 
triSts. A Addifon. 

With ftern diftafte avow’d, 

To their own dijlritts drive the fuitor crowd. Pope's Odyjf. 

3. Region ; country ; territory. 

Thofe dijlritts which between the tropicks lie, 

The fcorching beams, direclly darted, fry. Blackmore . 

To Distrust, v.a. \_dis and truf.~\ To regard with diffi- 
dence ; to diffide in ; not to truft. 

He fheweth himfelf unto fuch as do not dijirujl him. Wifd. 

Dtstru'st. 'n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Difcredit; lofs of credit; lofs of confidence. 

To me reproach 

Rather belongs, dijirujl , and all difpraife. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

2. Sufpicion ; want of faith ; want of confidence in another. 

You doubt not me ; nor have I fpent my blood, 

To have my faith no better underftood : 

Your foul’s above the bafenefs of dijlnjl ; 

Nothing but love could make you fo unjuft. Dryd. Aureng. 

Distrustful, adj. [dijirujl and_ full.] 

1. Apt to diftruft ; fufpicious. 

Generals often harbour diftrujlful thoughts in their 
breairs. Boyle's Seraphick Love . 

2. Not confident; diffident. 

I he great corrupters of difeourfe have not been fo dijirujl - 
fd oi themfe.ves. , Government of the Tongue. 

3. Diffident of himfelf; modeft ; timorous. 

Dijlrujlful fenfe with modeft caution fpeaks ; T 

It ftill looks home, and fhort excurfions makes ; C 

But rattling nonfenfe in full vollies breaks. Pope. J 

Distrustfully, adv. [horn dijlrujlful.] In a diftruftful 
manner. 

DistruStfulness. n.f [from dijlrujlful.] The ftate of 
hying diftruftful ; want of confidence. 

To LIS I L RB. v. a [ dijlurbo , low Latin.] 

1, To perplex; todifquiet; to deprive of tranquillity. 

He that has his own troubles, and the happinefs of his 
neighbours to dijiurb him, has work enough. Collier on Envy. 

Lis youth with wants and hardfhips muft engage; 

Plots and rebellions muft dijlwb his age. Prior. 

2. 7 o confound ; to put into irregular motions. 

3- To interrupt; to hinder. 

4 - To turn off fr Q m any diredion : with from. This is not 
ufual. 

k oft-times may fucceed, fo as perhaps 
Shall grieve him, 'if I fail not; and dijiurb 
His irtmoft counf*ds/;w« their deflin’d aim. Milt. Par. Lojl . 
Listurbance. n.f. [from dijiurb.] 

1. Perplexity; interruption of tranquillity. 

7 ne j en °mination of money concerns trade, and the alte- 
ration o, that neceffarily brings difiuvbance to it. Locke. 

z. v^onrunon ; diforder. 

fJJirT f T’ ey a variety of ““P'iSted ideas without 
fatigue or ayh,.rh anu . H'atiss Improvement of the Mind. 

3- tumult; violation of peace. J 
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This mifehief had not then befall n, 

And more that fhall befal : innumerable n r a 

Dtjlurbances on eart . through female inares. Milt. I a. Lojt. 

D i s t u'r b e R . n.f. [ from dijiurb . j T , - 

1. A violater of peace ; he that caufes tumults and pu. . vii- 

orders. . , 

He {lands in the fight both of God and men mor ‘ 
blameable, as a needlefs dljlurber of the peace 01 
church, and an author of diffenfion. Hooker , b iv f. 13- 

Men that make an infult upon fociety, ought to be hum- 
bled as dijlurbers of the publick tranquillity. Addij. Freeholder. 

Ye great dijlurbers , who in endlefs noife. 

In blood and horror, feek unnatural joys; 

For what is all this buftle, .but to fhun 

Thofe thoughts with which you dare not be alone. Granv ^ 

2. He that injures tranquillity; he that caufes perturbation or 
mind. 

Two deep enemies, 

Foes to my reft, and my fweet ileep’s dijlurbers. 

Are they that I would have thee deal upon, bhakefp. R. HI. 

To Distu'rn. v. a. [dis and turn.] To turn oft; to turn 
afide. 

He glad was to dijhirn that furious ftream 
Of war on us, that clfe had (wallow’d them. Daniel. 

Disvalua'tion. n.f. [dis and valuation.] Difgrace; diminu- 
tion of reputation. 

What can be more to the dfvaluation of the power of the 
Spaniard, than that eleven thoufand Englifh fhould, within 
two months, have marched into the heart of his countries ? 

Bacon's War with Spain. 

To DisvaYue. v.a. [dis and value.] To undervalue ; to let 
a low price upon. 

Her reputation was difvalu'd. 

In levity. Shakefpeare' s Meajure for Meajure. 

The very fame pride which prompts a man to vaunt and 
overvalue what he is, does as forcibly incline him to contemn 
and difvalue what he has. Government of the Tongue. 

To Disve'lop. v. a. [, developer , French.] To uncover. Difi. 

Disu'nion. n.f. [dis and union.] 

1. Separation; disjunction. 

Reft is moft oppofite to motion; the immediate caufe of 
difunion. Glanv. Scepf. c 7. 

Difunion of the corporeal principles, and the vital, caufeth 
death. Grew' s Cojmd. Sac. 

Let not peace be made before the difunion of France and 
Spain. Addifon s State of the War. 

The ftrength of it will join itfelf to France, and grow the 
clofer to it by its difunion from the reft. Addifon on the War. 

2. Breach of concord. 

To Disuni'te. v. a. [dis and unite.] 

1. To feparate; to divide. 

The beaft they then divide, and difunite 
The ribs and limbs. Pope's Odyjfcy. 

2. To part friends or allies. 

To Disunite, v. n. [dis and unite.] To fall afunder ; to be- 
come feparate. 

While every particular member of the publick provides 
folely for itfelf, the feveral joints of the body politick do fepa- 
rate and difunite , and fo become unable to fupport the 

w ^°^ e * South's Sermons. 

Disu nity. n. f. [dis and unity.] A ftate of adlual feparation. 
Difunity is the natural property of matter, which of itfelf 
is nothing elfe but an infinite congeries of phyfical monads. 

More' s Divine Dialogues. 

Disu'sage. n. f [ dis and ufage. ] The gradual ceffation of 
ufe or cuftom. 

They cut off prefently fuch things as might be extin- 
guiflied without danger, leaving the reft to be aboliflied by 
difufage through trail of time. Hooker, b. iv. j il. 

Disu'se. n.f. [dis and ufe . ] 

1. Ceffation of ufe; deffuetude ; want of prailice. 

The difufe of the tongue is the only effeilual remedy 

t ^ e ^ e * Addifon s Guardian , N J . 1 2. 

2 . Deflation of cuftom. 

That obligation upon the lands did not preferibe, or come 
into difufe, but by fifty confecutive years. Arbuthmt . 

,To Disu'SE. v. a. [jdis and ufe.] 

1. To ceafe to make ufe of. 

’Tis law, though cuftom now diverts the courfe ; 

As nature’s inftitute is yet in force, 

Uncancell.’ d> thou g h „ difus'd. Drydons Fables. 

Priam, in arms d fus'd, invefts his limbs decay’d. DrvJen 

2 . To difaccuftom. ] J 

He (hall his troops for fighting fields prepare, 

Lhyw d to toils and triumphs of the war. X>ry den's /Fn 

A 0 pisvo'ucH Vy a. [dis and vouch.] To deftroy the credit 
of; to contradiil. ; ■ 1C 

Every letter he hath writ hath difwucbed another. Shaieft 

Diswt'TTED. adj. ftfoand ««/.] Deprived of the wits • mid- 
diftracled. A word not in ufe. a 5 

She ran away alone ; 

Which when they heard, there was not one 
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But haded after to he gone. 

As {he had been difwitied. Drayton s Nymphid. 

Dit. n.f [dicht, Dutch.] A ditty ; a poem ; a tune. Obfolete. 
No bird but did her fhrill notes fweetly fing; 

No fong but did contain a lovely dit. Fairy Spucen, b. ii. 
DITCH, n f. [bic, Saxon ; diik, Erfe.J 

1. A trench cut in the ground ufually between fields. 

Some afked for manors, others for acres that lay convenient 
for them ; that he would pull down his fences, and level his 
ditches . Arbuthnot' s FLi fiery of John Bull. 

Sudden the d tches fwell, the meadows fwim. Dhomfon. 

2. Any long narrow receptacle of water: ufed fometimes of a 
fmall river in contempt. 

In the great plagues there were feen, in divers ditches and 
low grounds about London, many toads that had tails three 
inches long. Bacon. 

3. The moat with which a town is furrounded. 

The ditc ' es, fuch as they were, were altogether dry, and 
eafy to be paffed over. Knolles s Hi/lory of the Turks. 

4. Ditch is ufed, in compofition, of any thing worthlefs, or 
thrown away into ditches. 

Poor Tom, when the foul fiend rages, eats cowdung for 
fallets, fwallows the old rat, and the ditch- dog. Shakefpeare. 
To Ditch, v. a. [from the noun.] To make a ditch. 

I have employed my time, belides ditchings in finifliing my 
travels. Swift. 

Ditch-delivered, adj. [ditch and deliver."] Brought forth in 
a ditch. 

Finger of birth-ftrangled babe. 

Ditch-deliver d by a drab. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

Di'tcher. n.f [from ditch ] One who digs ditches. 

You merit new employments daily. 

Our thatcher, ditcher , gard’ner, baily. Swift. 

Dithyr a'mbick. n.f [dit hyr ambus , Latin.] 

i. A fong in honour of Bacchus; in which anciently, and now 
among the Italians, the diftradiion of ebriety is imitated. 

1 . Any poem written with wildnefs and enthufiafm. 

Pindar does new words and figures roll 
Down his impetuous dithyrambick tide. Cowley. 

Ditta'nder. n. f. The fame with pepperwort, which fee. 
Di'ttany. n.f [ diPtamnus , Latin.] 

Dittany hath been renowned for many ages, upon the 
account of its fovereign qualities in medicines. It is generally 
brought over dry from the Levant. , Millar. 

Virgil reports of dittany , that the wild goats eat it when 
they are (hot with darts. More's Antidote againfi Atheifm. 
Di'ttied. adj. [from ditty.] Sung; adapted to mufick. 

Pie, with his foft pipe, and fmooth dittied fong. 

Well knows to ftill the wild winds when they roar. Milton . 
DP TTY. n.f. [ dicht , Dutch ] A poem to be fung; a fong. 
Although we lay altogether afide the confideration of ditty 
or matter, the very harmony of founds being framed in due 
fort, and carried from the ear to the fpiritual faculties of our 
fouls, is, by a native puiffance and efficacy, greatly available 
to bring to a perfeft temper whatfoever is there troubled. Hook. 
Being young, I fram’d to the harp 
Many an Engliff ditty , lovely well, 

And gave the tongue a helpful ornament Shakefp, Hen. IV. 

Strike the melodious harp, fhrill timbrels ring, 

And to the warbling lute foft ditties fing. s Sandys. 

His annual wound in Lebanon, allur'd 
The Syrian damfels to lament his fate. 

In am’rous ditties , all a bummer s day. Atilt. Paradife Lfi. 

Mean while the rural ditties were not mute, 

Temper’d to th’ oaten flute; 

Rough fatyrs danc’d. Milton. 

They will be fighing and Tinging under thy inexorable 
windows lamentable cTttie •, and call thee cruel. Dryden. 
Diva'n. n.f. [An Arabick or Turkifh word.] 

1. The council of the Oriental princes. 

2. Any council affembled: ufed commonly in a fenfeof difiike. 

' Forth rufh’d in hade the great confulting peers, 

Rais’d from the dark divan , and with like joy 
Congratulant approach’d him. Milton's Par adife Lojl, b.x. 

Swift to the queen the herald Medon ran. 

Who heard the confiilt of the dire divan. Popes Odyffey. 
To DIVARICATE, v. n. [divaricatus, Latin.] To be parted 
into two ; to become bifid. 

The partitions are {trained acrofs ; and as they tend towards 
the cruft, they gradually lefien : one of them alfo divaricates 
into two, and another into feveral fmall ones. A oodward. 
To Divaricate, v. a. To divide into two. 

A {lender pipe is produced forward towards the throat, 
whereinto it is at Jaft inferted, and is there divaricated \ after 
the fame manner as the fpermatick vefiels. Grew s Lojm. <.ac. 
Divarica'tion. n.f [divarication Latin.] 

1. Partition into two. 

Dogs, running before their mafters, will ftop at a divarica- 
tion of the way, ’till they fee which hand their mafters will 
takc . Ray on the Creation. 

2. Divifion of opinions. 
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To take away all doubt, or any probable divarication t h 
curfe is plainly fpecified. brown's Vulgar hrr ours, b \\ \ ^ 
To DIVE. v. n. [brppan, Saxon.] 

1. To fink voluntarily under water. 

I am not yet informed, whether when a diver diveth , havino- 
his eyes open, and fwimeth upon- his back he fees things ia 
the air greater or lefs. L a on's Natural Hij lory , N .76 

Around our pole the fpiry dragon glides, 

And, like a winding ftream, the Bears divides, 

The lefs and greater ; who, by fate s decree, 

Abhor to dive beneath the Southern fea. ft ryd. Vig. Gear v 
• That the air in the blood-vefiels of live, bodies has a com- 
munication with the cutvvard air, I think. |! Teems plain, from 
the experiments of human creatures being able to bear air of 
much greater denfity in divings and of much lefs upon the tops 
of mountains, provided the changes be made gradually. Aib. 

2. To go under water in fearch of any thing 

Crocodiles defend thofe pearls which lie in the lakes: the 
poor Indians are eaten up by them, when they dive for the 
pearl. Raleigh’s Hijlo y ,f the World. 

The knave deferves it, when he tempts the main, 
Where folly fights for kings, or dives for gain. Fo/e’s EJfays. 

3. To go deep into any queftion ; doctrine; or fcience. 

The wits that div'd moft deep, and foar’d moll high, 
Seeking man’s powers, have found his weakness fuch. Davies. 
He performs all this out of his own fund, without diving 
into the arts and fciences for a fupply. Dryden. 

Whenfoever we would proceed beyond thofe fimple ideas, 
and clive farther into the nature of things, we fall prefently 
into darknefs and obfeurity. Locke, 

You fwim a-top, and on the furface ftrive ; 

But to the depths of nature never dive. Blackmon. 

You fhould have div'd into my inmoft thoughts. Phillips, 

4. To immerge into any bufmefs or condition. 

Sweet prince, tlT untainted vi t e of your years 
Hath not yet div'cl into the world’s deceit, 

Nor can you diftinguifh. Shakefp. Rich. HI. 

5. To depart from obfervation 

Dive thoughts down to my foul, here Clarence comes. 

Sha efpeare's Richatd III. 
To Dive. v. a. To explore by diving. 

Then Brutus, Rome’s firil martyr I muft name, 
TheCurtii bravely div'd the gulph of fame. Denham, 
DiVer. n.f [from clive.] 

1. One that finks voluntarily under water. 

If perfeverance gain the diver's, prize, 

Not everlafting Blackmore this denies. Pope's Dunciad. 
z. One that goes under water in fearch or treafuro. 

It is evident, from the relation of divers and fifhers for 
pearls, that there are many kinds of frell-fifli which lie per- 
petually concealed in the deep, fkreened from our fight. lE.odw. 

3. He that enters deep into knowledge or ftudy. 

He would have him, as I conceive it, to be no fuperhcial 
and floating artificer ; but a diver into caufes, and into the 
myfteries of proportion. IVotton s A) ch'itccUu e. 

To DIVERGE, v.n. [diverge, Latin.] To tend various ways 
from one point. 

Homogeneal rays, which flow from feveral points of any 
object, and fall perpendicularly on any refleding lurface, ftall 
afterwards diverge from fo many points. JSewtons ft. 

DiveRgent. adj. [from diver gens, Lat.] Tending to various 
parts from one point. 

DiRers. adj. [ diverfus , Latin.] Several; lundiy; more t an 

one. It is now grown out of ufe. , 

We have divers examples in the primitive church of iueft 
as, by fear, being compelled to facrifice to ftrange gods, after 
repented, and kept ft ill the office of preaching thejv 

The teeth breed when the child is a year and a half old: 
then they caft them, and new ones come about feven yean; 
but divers have backward teeth come at twenty, lomeat tmi y 
and forty. Bacon's Natural H.Jicry, N , 755 - 

Divers letters were (hot into the city with: arrows, wher 
Solyman’s councils were revealed. Knolles s Hj ■ / ‘ 

Divers friends thought it ftrange, that a white dr body 
fhould acquire a rich colour, upon the 
water. 

Di'verse. adj. [ diverfus , Latin.] 

1. Different from another. f 

Pour great beafts came up from the fea, diver fo 

another. , . . 7 T' 

2. Different from itfeif; various; multiform ; d.ftufe . r 

Eloquence is a great and diver je thing, noi 1 J 0 hn[on. 
favour any man fo much as to be who y us. , 'A pfe 

3. In different directions. It is little ufed out in the bft W* 

To feize his papers, Curl, was next thy care, ^ 
His papers light, fly diver fe ton m air. op c s 

Diversification, n.f. [from diverjify] 

1. The ad of changing forms cr qualities, _ eom . 

If you confider how vanoufly fevera t :ung - 7 . or 

pounded, you will not wonder that fuc i ruil u L 1 manner s 
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manners of diverffication , fhould generate differing colours. 

Boyle on Colours. 

2. Variation; variegation. . 

3. Variety of forms ; multiformity. 

4. Change; alteration. 

This which is here called a change of will, is not a change 
of his will, but a change in the objed, which feems to make 
a diverffication of the will, but indeed is the fame will diver- 
ged. Hale's Origin of Ah unkind. 

To DiveRsify. v. a. [diverfifier, French.] 

j. To make different from another ; to diftinguifh. 

There may be many fpecies of fpirits, as much feparated 
and diverfified one from another as the fpecies of fenflble things 
are diftinguifhed one from another. Locke. 

Male fouls are diverfified with fo many charaders, that the 
world has not variety of materials fufficient to furnifh out their 
different inclinations. Addfin's Spectator, N°. 21 1. 

It was eafler for Homer to find proper fentiments for Gre- 
cian generals, than for Milton to diverjify his infernal council 
with proper charaders. Add Jon' s Spectator. 

2 , To make different from itfeif ; to vary ; to variegate. 

The country being diverfified between hills and dales, 
woods and plains, one place more clear, another more daik- 
lome, it is a pleafant pidure. Sidney. 

There is, in the producing of fome fpecies, a compofition 
of matter, which may be much diverfified. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 

DiveRsion. n.f. [from divert.] 

1. The ad of turning any thing off from its courfe. 

Cutting off the tops, and pulling off the buds, work reten- 
tion of the fap for a time, and diverfion of it to the fprouts 
that were not forward. Bacon's Natural Hi /lory. 

2. The caufe by which any thing is turned from its proper 
courfe or tendency. . 

Fortunes, honour, friends. 

Are mere diver Jions from love’s proper objed. 

Which only fs itfeif. Denham's Sophy. ' 

3. Sport; fomething that unbends the mind by turning it off 
from care. Diverfion feems to be fomething lighter than 
amufement , and lefs forcible than pleafure. 

You for thofe ends whole days in council fit. 

And the diverfions of your youth forget. Waller . 

In the book of games and diverfions the reader’s mind may 
be fuppofed to be relaxed. Addifon's Spectator. 

Such produdions of wit and humour as expofe vice and 
folly, furnifh ufeful diverfions to readers. Addijon's Freeholder. 

4. [In war.] The ad or purpofe of drawing the enemy off from 
fome defign, by threatening or attacking a diftant part. 

Diversity, n.f. [diverfite, Fr. from diverfitas, Latin.] 

1. Difference; diffimilitude ; unlikenefs. 

Then is there in this diverfity no contrariety. Hooker, b.v. 

They cannot be divided, but they will prove oppofite ; and 
not refting in a bare diverfity, quickly rife into a contrariety. 

South's Sermons. 

2. Variety. 

The diverfity of ceremonies in this kind ought not to caufe 
diflenfion in churches. Hooker, b-yt.fi 13 - 

The moft common diverfity of human conftitutions arifes 
from the folid parts, as to their different degrees of ftren° r th 

' and tenfion. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Diftind being ; not identity. 

Society cannot fubfift without a diverfity of ftations ; and if 
God fhould grant every one a middle ftation, he would defeat 
the very fcheme of happinefs propofed in it. Rogers. 

Confidering any thing as exifting, at any determined time 
and place, we compare it with itfeif exifting at another time, 
and thereon form the ideas of identity and diverfity. Locke. 

4. Variegation. 

A waving glow his bloomy .beds difplay. 

Bluffing in bright diverfities of day. Pope, E pi file 4 

Di'versly. adv. [from diver fie.] 

1. In different ways ; differently; varioufly. 

Our common neceflities, and the lack we all have as well 
of ghoftly, as of earthly favours, is in each kind eafily known • 
but the gifts of God are fo diverfiy bellowed, that it feldom 
appeareth what all receive: what all ftand in need of feldom 

liet £ h i d * Hooker, b. v. f. 43. 

j-n ? f r th , e ? do dwer f l y work > as they have their medium 
Aiverfiy d.fpofed. . Bacon's Natural Hifiory, N y . 264. 

Whether the king did permit it to fave his purfe, or to 
communicate the envy of a bufmefs, difpleafing to his people, 
was diverfiy interpreted. 

l>eicefter bewrayed a defire to plant him in the queen’s 
favour, which was diverfiy interpreted by fuch as thought 
that great artizan of courts to do nothing by chance, nor 
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pimp. 


much by affedlion. 


Wotton. 


The universal matter, which Mofcs comprehended! under 
the names of heaven and earth, is by divers diverfiy under- 

°° d ’ , D.a!eigh's Hifiory of the W or Id. 

W imam s arm 

Could nought avail, however fam’d in war; 

Voli armies Ieagud ’ that diver h a %’<* 


To curb his power. 

2 . In different directions ; to different points. 

On life’s vaft ocean diverfiy we fail ; 

Reafon the card, but paffion is the gale. Pope's Bff. on Mari* 

To DIVERT, v. a. [diverto, Latin.] 

1. To turn off from any diredtion or courfe. 

I rather will fubjecSt me to the malice 
Of a diverted blood and bloody brother. Shakfpea) e. 

He finds no reafon to have his rent abated, became ai 
greater part of it is diverted from his landlord. Locke . 

They diverted raillery from improper objects, and gave a 
new turn to ridicule. Addifon's Freeholder , N '. 45.^ 

Nothing more is requifite for producing ail the variety of 
colours and degrees of refrangibility, than that the rays of 
light be bodies of different fizes; the leaft of which may 
make violet the weakeft and darkeft of the colours, and be 
more eafily diverted by refracting furfact-s from the right 
courfe ; and the reff, as they are bigger and bigger, make 
the ftronger and more lucid colours, blue, green, yellow, and 
red, and be more and more difficultly diverted. Newton's Opt. 

2. To draw forces to a different part. 

The kings of England would have had an abfolute con- 
queft of Ireland, if their whole power had been employed ; 
but ftill there arofe fundry occafions, which divided and di- 
verted their power fome other way. Davies on Ireland. 

3. To withdraw the mind. 

Alas, how fimple, to thefe cates compar’d. 

Was that crude apple that diverted Eve ! Milton's Fa. Reg. 
They avoid pleafure, left: they ffould have their affeCiions 
tainted by any fenfuality, and diverted from the love of him 
who is to be the only comfort. Addifori. on Italy. 

Maro’s mufe, not wholly bent 
On what is gainful, fometimes ffe divert s 
From folid counfel. . Phillips. 

4. Topleafe; to exhilerate. See Diversion. 

An ingenious gentleman did divert or inftruCl the kingdom 
by his papers. Swift. 

5. Tofubvert; to deftroy, i n Shakefp care. 

Frights, changes; borrours. 

Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 

The unity and married calm of ffates. Shak. Droit, and Crieff. 

Dive'rter. n.f. [from the verb.] Any thine; that diverts or 
alleviates. 

Angling was, after tedious ftudy, a reft to his mind, a 
cheerer of his fpirits, and a diverter of fadnefs. Walton's Angle 

To DIVERTESE. v. a. [dive/tijer,- French; diverto, Latin. J 
To pleafe; to exhilerate; to divert. A word now little 
ufed. 

Let orators inftrud, let them divertife, and let them move 
us, this is what is properly meant by the word fait. Dryden. 

DiveRtisement. n.f [divenifiement, French. J Diverfion; 
delight ; pleafure. A word now not much in ufe. 

How fond foever men are of bad divertifem'ent, it will prove 
mirth which ends in heavinefs. Government of the Dengue. 

DiveRtive. adj. [from divert ] Recreative; amufive; exhi- 
lerating. 

-I would not exclude the common accidents of life, nor 
even things of a picafant and divertive nature, fo they are 
innocent, Irom converlation. Rogers's Sertnons . 

To DIVERT, v. a. [ devefiir , French. The Engliff word is 
tnerefore more properly written devcjl. See De vest.] To 
ftrip ; to make naked. 

T hen of his arms Androgeus he divefis\ 

H:s fword, his ffield he takes* and plumed crofts. Denham. 
Let us divejl the gay phantom of temporal happinefs* of 
all that falfe luftre and ornament in which the pride, the"paf- 
fions, and the folly of men have dreffed it up. Ropers' s Senn 

Div«w«. n.f. [from divej,.] The act of puttiSofF 
. ^divefiure of mortality difpenfes them from thofe labo- 
rious and avocatmg duties which arc here requifite to be 
performed. Boyle's Serafibhl Lw. 

Di VIDABLE. adj [from dmide.] Separate; different; parted. 
A word not ufed. r 

How could communities maintain 
Peaceful commerce from dividable ff ores ? Shakefpeare . 

D not D to N ufe^' different ; feparate. A word 

I wmn’d brothers of one womb* 

VVhofe procreation, refidertce, and birth 

Tn nn/rnc ' dtvldant -> with feveral fortunes. Shak. Th 

1 o UlViiJJi. v. a. [ divide , Latin ] 

1 . To part one whole into different pieces. 

Divide the living child in two, and give half to the one. 
and half to the other. v-f ... > 

Let old rimotheus yield the prize, ^ m 

Or both divide the frown ; 

He rais d a mortal to the {kies. 

She drew an angel down. D»w#»**r a* n 

They were divided into little, independent' focieties', (Ztk- 
mg different languages. es , 1 P eaK " 

2. To feparate to keep apart ; to ftand as a pattition betw^n? 

7 Let 
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Let there be firmament in the midft of the waters, ahci 
let it divide the waters from the waters. Gen. i. 

You muft go 

Where Teas, and winds, and defarts will divide you. Dr yd. 
3* To difunite by difcord. 

There fhall five in one houfe be divided. Luke xii. 

4. To deal out ; to give in fhares. 

I hen in the midft a tearing groan did break 
1 he name of Anthony : it was divided 
Between her heart and lips. Shakef. Anthony and CLopatra: 
Divide the prey into two parts, between them that took 
the war upon them, who went out to battle, and between all 
the congregation. A 'urn xxxi. 27. 

Cham and Japhet were heads and princes over their fami- 
lies, and had a right to divide the earth by families. Locke. 
To Divi'de. v. n. To part ; to funder; to break friendfhip. 
Love cools, friendfhip falls off. 

Brothers divide. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Di'vi dend. n.f. [from divide.'] A fhare ; the part allotted 
in divifion. 

Each perfon fhould adapt to himfelf his peculiar fhare, like 
other dividends. Decay of Piety'. 

If on fuch petty merits you confer 
So. vaft a prize, let each his portion fhare: 

Make a juft dividend \ and, if not all, 

The greater part to Diomede will fall. 

Dividend is the number given to b : 


Kart. 


to 
Shakef. 
Mic. iii. If 


Divider, n.f [from divide.] 


Dry clen s Fables. 
parted or divided. 
Cocker s Arithmetick. 


That which parts any thing into pieces. 

According as the body moved, the divider did more and 
more enter into the divided body; fo it joined itfelf to fome 
new parts of the medium, or divided body, and did in like 
manner forfake others. Digby on the Soul. 

2 . A diftributer ; he who deals out to each his fhare. 

Who made me a judge or divider over you ? Lu. xii. 14. 

3. A difuniter ; the perfon orcaufe that breaks concord. 

Money, the great divider of the world, hath, by a flrange 
revolution, been the great uniter of a divided people. Sivift. 

4. A particular kind of compafles. 

Divi'dual. adj. [dividuus, Latin.] Divided; fhared or par- 
ticipated in common with others. 

She fhines, 

Revolv’d on heav’n’s great axle, and her reign 
With thoufand lefier lights dividual holds, 

With thoufand thoufand liars ! Milton's Paradife Loft , b. vii. 
Divina'tion. n.f. [ divinatio , Latin.] 

Divination is a prediction or foretelling of future things, 
which are of a fecret and hidden nature, and cannot be 
known by any human means. Aylffe' s Parer gon. 

Certain tokens they noted in birds, or in the entrails 
of beafts, or by other the like frivolous divinations. Hooker. 

Surely there* is no enchantment againft Jacob, neither is 
there any divination againft Ifrael. Nurn. xxiii. 23. 

Tell thou thy earl his divination lies, 

And I will take it as a fweet difgrace. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

His count’nance did imprint an awe ; 

And naturally all fouls to his did bow, 

As w 7 ands of divination downward draw. 

And point to beds where fov’reign gold doth grow. Dryden. 
The excellency of the foul is feen by its powder of divining 
in di earns : that feveral fuch divinat ons have been made, none 
can queflion who believes the holy writings. Addijon s SpeJlai. 
DIVTNE. adj. [ divinus , Latin.] 

1. Partaking of the nature of God. 

Her line 

Was hero-make, half human, half divine. Dryden. 

2. Proceeding from God; not natural; not human. 

The benefit of nature’s light is not thought excluded as 
unnecefiary, becaufe the neceflity of a divine light is mag- 
nified. Hooker. 

Inftru&ed, you’d explore 

Divine contrivance, and a God adore. Blachnore' s Creation. 

3. Excellent in a fupreme degree. 

The divinejl arid.richeft mind, 

Both by art’s purchafe and by nature’s dower, 

That ever was from heav'n to earth conhn d. 

4. Prefageful ; divining; prefeient. 

Yet oft his heart, divine of fomething ill, 

Mifgave him ; he the fault’ring meafure felt. Milt. Pa. Lojl. 

Divi'ne. n. f 

1 . A minifter of the gofpel ; a pried: ; a clergyman. 

Claudio muft die to-morrow: let him be furnifhed with 
divines , and have all charitable preparation. Sh. MeafforMeaf. 

Give Martius leave to proceed in his difcouife; for he 
(poke like a divine in armour. hacon s Holy War . 

A divine has nothing to fay to the wifeft congregation, 
which he may not exprefs in a manner to be underftood by 
the meaneft among them. Sivift. 

2 . A man (killed in divinity ; a theologian. 

Th’ eternal caufe in their immortal lines 
Was taught, and poets were the firft divines. Denham. 
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To Divine, v. a. [divine, Latin.] 

1. I o foretell ; to foreknow ; to prefage. 

Why do’ft thou fay king Richard is depos’d? 

Dar’ft thou, thou little better thing than earth, 

Divine his downfall ? Shakefp 

To Divi'ne. v. n. 

1. To utter prognoftication.i. 

Then is Caefar and he knit together. If I were 

divine of this unity, I would not prophefy fo. 

The prophets thereof divine for money. 

2. To feel prefages. 

If fecret powers 

Suggeft but truth to my divining thoughts. 

This pretty lad will prove our country’s blifs. Shak. H.V\. 

3. To conje&ure ; to guels. 

The bed: of commentators can but guefs at his meaning; 
r*one can be certain he has divined rightly. Dr.yd. Jnv. Deaic. 
He took it with a bow, and foon divin'd 
The feeming toy was rot for nought defign’d. Dryd. Fables. 

In change of torment would be eafe. 

Could vou divine what lovers bear ; 

Even you, Prometheus, would confefs 
There is no virtue like defpair. Granville. 

Divi'nelv. adv. [from divine.] 

1 . By the agency or influence of God. 

Faith, as we ufe the word, called commonly divine faith, 
has to do with no propofitions but thofe which are fuppofedto 
be divinely infpired. Locke. 

This topick was very fitly and divinely made ufe of by our 
apoftle, in his conference with philofophers, and the inquifitive 
people of Athens. Bentl y s Sermons. 

2. Excellently in the fupreme degree. 

The Grecians moft divinely have given to the adlive per- 
fection of men, a name exprefiing both beauty and good- 
nefs. Hooker. 

She fair, divinely fair ! fit love for gods. Milt. Par. Lojl. 
Exalted Socrates ! divinely brave ! 

Injur’d he fell, and dying he forgave; 

Too noble for revenge. Creech's Juvenal-, Sat. 13. 

3. In a manner noting a deity. 

His golden horns appear’d, 

That on the forehead flhone divinely bright. 

And o’er the banks diffus’d a yeilow light. 

Divi'neness. n.f [from divine.] 

1. Divinity; participation of the divine nature. 

Is it then impoffible to diflinguifh the divinenefs of this 
book from that which is humane? Crew's Lofmol. hac. 

2. Excellence in the fupreme degree. 

By Jupiter, an angel! or, if not. 

An earthly paragon : behold divinenefs 
No elder than a boy. Shakefpcare's C) mb dine. 

DivFner. n. f. [from To divine.] 

1. One that profelfes divination, or the art of revealing occult 
things by fupernatural means. 

This drudge of the devil, this diviner , laid claim to me, 
called me Dronio, and fwore I was allured to her ; told me 
what privy marks I had about me. Shak. Comedy of Errouts. 

Expelled his oracles, and common temples of delufion, the 
devil runs into corners, excrcifing meaner trumperies, and afting 
his deceits in witches, magicians, diviners , and fuch inferior 
feducers. Brown's Vulgar Err curs, b. vii. c. ri. 

2 . Conjedlurer ; gueffer. 

If he himfelf be confcious of nothing he then thought on, 
he muft be a notable diviner of thoughts that can affure im 

that he was thinking. oc *’ 

Divi'neress. n.f [from dviner.] A prophetefs; a woman 

profeflfmz divination. 

The mad divinerefs had plainly writ, 

A time fhould come, but many ages yet, 

In which fmifter deftinies ordain, . _ > 

A dame fhould drown with all her feather d train. 0 ‘ 

Divi'nity. n.f. [divinite, French, from divinitas, at,I Vj 
, r.( fK*. nctnr? and excellence of God; cieuy, 


Davies. 


Addi foil's Italy 


b. ix. 


Participation of the nature and excellence 
godhead. 

As with new wine intoxicated both, 

They fwim in mirth, and fancy fhat they feel 
Divinity within them breeding wings. 

Wherewith to fcorn the earth. Milton's ParadiJeEoJ , 
When he attributes divinity to other things than » 
it is only a divinity by way of participation. - 

2. God; the Deity; the Supreme Being ; the Cau.e 0 

2. Falfe god. , , r 

Vain idols, deities that nc er before 

In Ifrael’s lands had fix’d their dire abodes, ^ 

Beaftly divinities , and groves of Gods. 

4. Celeftial being. , . . , create, 

God doubtlefs can govern this machine 1 e c M ^ 

by more direct and eafy methods than em P^ p^ p r j, lC . 

vient divinities. - ^ 

5. The fcience of divine things ; theology. 

Hear him but reafon in divinity. 
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And, all admiring with an inward wifh, ■ 

You would defire the king were made a prelate. Sh. H. V i. 

Truft not my age. 

My reverence, calling, nor divinity , 

If this fweet lady lie not guildefs here ... • 

Under fome biting ei rour. Shak. Much Ado about Nothing. 
Among hard words I number thofe which arc peculiar to 

divinity , as it is a fcience. J 

6 Something fupernatural. . , . . . 

They fay there is divinity in odd numbers, either in hati- 

vity, chance, or death. Shakefp. Mfnjp™ ■ 

DIVISIBLE, adj. [divi/Mis, Latin.] Capable ot being divided 

into parts ; difcerptible ; ieparabie. 

When wc frame in our minds any notion of matter, we 
conceive nothing elfe but extenfion and bulk, which is impe- 
netrable, or divi/Me and paffive. Entity s Sermons. 

Divisibility, n.f. [divi/ibUUe, French. ] The quality ot ad- 
mitting divifion or feparation of parts. 

The moft palpable abfurdities will prefs the anerters ot 

infinite divifbility. Ghm. Serf. t.f. 

This will eafily appear to any one, who will let his 
thoughts loofe in the vaft expanfion of fpace, or divifbility of 
matter. # Loc e. 

Divi'sibleness. n.f [from divifible.] Divifibihty. 

Naturalifts difagree about the origin of motion, and the 
indefinite divijiblenefs of matter. Boy.e. 

Division, n.f. [ divifo , Latin.] 

1. The a£I of dividing any thing into parts; 

Thou madeft the fpirit of the firmament, and commanded 
it to part afunder, and to make a divifion betwixt the waters. 

xEjdr.vi. 41. 

2. The ftate of being divided. 

3. That by which any thing is kept apart ; partition. 

4. The part which is feparated from the reft by dividing. 

If v/e look into communities and divijions of men, we ob- 
ferve that the difereet man, not the witty, guides the conver- 
lation. Addifon s S pediatoi , N . 225* 

5. Difunion; difcord; difference. 

There was a divifion among the people, becaufe of 
him. J° vii. 43. 

As to our divifions with the Romanifts, were our diffe- 
rences the product of heat, they would, like fmall clefts in the 
ground, want but a cool feafon to cement them. Dec. of Piety. 

6. Parts into which a difeourfe is diftributed. 

In the divifions I have made, I have endeavoured, the beft 
I could, to govern myfelf by the diverfity of matter. Locke. 

Exprefs the heads of your divifions in as few and clear 
words as you can, otherwife I never can be able to retain 
them. Swift. 

7. Space between the notes of mufick, or parts of a mufical 
compofure ; juft time. 

Thy tongue 

Makes Welfh as fweet as ditties highly penn’d, 

Sung by a fair queen, in a Summer’s bower, 

With ravifhing divifion to her lute. Shakefpcare's Henry IV. 
Our tongue will run divifions in a tune, not miffing a note, 
even when our thoughts are totally engaged elfewhere. Glanv. 

8. DiftincTion. 

I will put a divifion between my people and thy people. Ex. 

9. [In arithmetick.] The feparation or parting of any number 
or quantity given, into any parts affigned. Cocker's Arithmetick. 

10. Subdivision ; diftindlion of the general into fpecies. 

The king-becoming graces, 

I have no relifli of them ; but abound 
In the divifion of each feveral crime. 

Acting it many ways. Shakefpcare's Macbeth. 

Divi'sor. n.f [ divifo r , Latin. ] The number given, by 
which the dividend is divided; the number which fheweth 
how many parts the dividend is to be divided into. 
DIVORCE, n.f [divorce, Fs. from divortium, Latin.] The 
legal feparation of hufband and wife. 

Divorce is a lawful feparation of hufband and wife, made 
before a competent judge, on due cognizance had of the 
caufe, and fufficient proof made thereof. Ayl iff e's Par ergon. 

To reftore the king, 

He counfels a divorce, a lofs of her. 

That like a jewel has hung twenty years 
About his neck, yet never loft herluftre. Shak. Hen. VIII. 
He had in his eye the divorce which had palled betwixt the 
emperor and Scribonia. Dryden s Dedicat. to the JEn. 

2. Separation ; difunion. 

Such motions may occafion a farther alienation of mind, 
and divorce of affections in her, from my religion. K. Charles . 

Thcfe things, to be a baftard, and to be born out of law- 
ful wedlock, are convertible the one with the other ; and ’tis 
hard to make divorce between thofe things that are fo hear in 
nature to each other, as being convertible terms. Aylffps Par. 

3. 1 he fentence by which a marriage is diflolved. 

4. 1 he caufe of any penal feparation. 

Go with me, like good angels* to my end ; 

And as the long divorce of fteel falls on me* 

Make of your prayers one fweet facrifice. 
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And lift my foul to heav’n. Shakef peare s Henry V II— 

To Divorce, v. a. [from the noun.] 
j To feparate a hufband or wife from the other. 

2. To force afunder ; to feparate by violence. ■ ~ _ 

Were it confonant unto reafon to divorce theie two 

the former of which doth fhew how the latter is re- 
marking; the former, to conclude by the 

Hooker, b. ii 5 * 


together*. 


tences, 

ftrained, and not 

latter of them ? . , 

The continent and t lie lfland were continued 
within mens remembrance, by a draw-bridge ; but is now 
divorced by the downfallen cliffs. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 
So Teem’d her youthful lbul not eas ly iorc d, 4 

Or from fo fair, fo fweet a feat divorc'd. IV alter. 

2. To feparate from another. 

If thou wer’t not glad, 

I would divorce me from thy mother s tomb, 

Sepulch’ring an adultrefs. Shakefpcare’s King Lea **. 

If fo be it were poffible, that all other ornaments of mine 
miaht be had in their full perfeaion, neverthelefs the mind, 
that fhould poftefs them divorced from piety, could be but a 
fpedtacle of commiferation. Hooker. 

4. To take away. 

I dare not make myfelf fo guilty, 

To give up willingly that noble title 

Your m after wed me to : nothing but death ^ . 

Shall e’er divorce my dignities. Shakefpeare's Henry VIIL 
Divorcement, n.f [ for n divorce.] Divorce; feparation of 


marriage. 


Write her a bill of divorcement, and give it in her hand, 
and fend her out of his houfe. Deutr. xxiv.. 1. 

Divo'rcer. n.f. [from divorce] The perfon or caufe which 
produces divorce or feparation. 

Death is the violent eftranger of acquaintance, the eternal 
divorcer of marriage. Drummond s Cypr. Grove. 

Diure'tick. adj. [^s^t m<&.] Having the power to provoke 
urine. 

Diureticks are decoclions, emulfions, and oils of emollient 
vegetables, that relax the urinary paffages : fuch as relax 
ought to be tried before fitch as force and ftimulate. 
Thofe emollients ought to be taken in open air, to hinder 
them from perfpiring, and oti empty ftomachs. Ar but knot , 

DIURNAL, adj. [diurnus, Latin.] 

1 . Relating to the day. 

We obferve in a day, which is a fhort year, the greateft 
heat about two in the afternoon* when the fun is paft the 
meridian, which is the diurnal folftice, and the fame is evi- 
dent from the thermometer., Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iv. 

Think, ere this diurnal ftar 
Leave cold the night, how we his gather’d beams 
Refle<fted, may with matter fere foment. Milt. Par. Lof . 

2. Conftituting the day. 

Why does he order the diurnal hours 
To leave earth’s other part, and rife in our’s ? Prior . 

3. Perforrqed in a day; daily; quotidian. 

The prime orb. 

Incredible how fwift, had thither rowl’d 
Diurnal. Milton s Para dije Loft, b. iv. /. 594. 

The diurnal and annual revolution of the fun have been,; 
from the beginning of nature, conftant, regular, and univer- 
fally obfervable by all mankind. Locke. 

DiuTnal. n.J. [diurnal, French.] A journal; a day-book. 
Diu'rnally. adv. [from diurnal] Daily; every day. 

As we make the enquiries, we fhall diurnally communicate 
them to the publick. Tatler , NT 56. 

Diutu'rnity. n.f [diuturnitas, Latin ] Length of duration. 
Such a coming, as it might be faid, that that generation 
fhould not pafs ’till it was fulfilled, they needed not fuppofe 
of fuch diuturnity. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. vii. c. 10. 
To DIVUTGE. v. a. [divulgo, Latin.] 

1. To pubhfli ; to make publick; to reveal to tfte world. 

Men are better contented to have their commendations 
fuppreffed than the contrary much divulged. HoLer, Dedicat. 

1 will pluck the veil of mbdefty from the fo feeming miftrefs 
Page, and divulge Page himfelf for a fecure and wilful Acleon. 

Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of TVindfor. 
Thefe anfwers in the filent night receiv’d, 

The king himfelf divulg'd, the land believ’d. Dryden' s JEn. 
You are deprived of the right over your own fentiments, 
of the privilege of every human creature, to divulge or con- 
ceal them. Pope. 

The cabinets of the fick, and the clofets of the dead, have 
been ranlacked to publifh our private letters, and divulge to 
all mankind the moft fecret fentimeiits of friendfhip. p 0 te 

2. To proclaim. 

This is true glory and renown, when God 
Looking on th’ earth, with approbation, marks 
The juft man, and divulges him through heav’n 
To all his angels, who with triie applaufe 
Recount his praifes. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. im 

Divu'lger. n.J. [from divulge.] A publifher / one that ex- 
pofes to publick view. 


I think 






I think not any thing in my letteH could tend fo much to 
tny reproach, as tire odious divulging of them did to the in- 
famy of the divulgers. King Charles. 

DivuT.sion. n.J. [divulfiq, Latin.] The a£f of plucking awry. 
Ariftotle, in his Ethicks, takes up the conceit of the beaver, 
and the divulfton of his te ft ides. Brown's Vulgar Errours , h. i. 
To Di’zen. v. a. [This 'void feems corrupted from dight .] 

I o drefs ; to deck ; to rig out. A low word. 

Tour ladyfliip lifts up the fafh to be feen ; 

For fure I had dizen’d you out like a queen. Swift. 

Di'zzard. n.J. [from dizzy.~\ A blockhead ; a fool. Diff. 
Di'zziness. n. f. [from dizzy.] Giddinefs ; whirl in the head, 
fixed ferioufnefs heats the brain in fome to diftraction, 
and caufeth an aching and dizzinefs in founder heads. Glanv. 
Di'ZZY. adj. [&ip, bipij, Saxon.] 

1. Giddy; vertiginous; having in the head the fenfation of 
turning round. 

All on a fudden miferable pain 
Surpriz’d thee, dim thine eyes, and dizzy fwam 
In darknefs. Milt on’ s Par adife Lojl, h. ii. /. 7 53. 

2. Caufing giddinefs. 

Flow fearful 

And dizzy ’tis to caft one’s eyes fo low ! 

T he crows and choughs that wing the midway air, 

Shew fcarce fo grofs as beetles. Shakefp. King Lear. 

3. Giddy ; thoughtlefs. 

What followers, what retinue can’ft thou gain ? 

Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude, 

Longer than thou can’ft feed them on thy cod ? Milton. 
To Di'zzy. v. a. [from the adje&ive.] To whirl round ; to 
make giddy. 

Not the dreadful fpout, 

Which fhipmen do the hurricano call, 

Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune’s ear 
In his defeent, than (hall my prompted fword 
Falling on Diomede. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

To DO. v. a. preter. did', part, pad! done. [t>on, Sax. doen, Dut.J 

1. To pradlife or acf any thing good or bad. 

Thou haft done evil above all that were before thee. 1 Kings. 
Flee evil, aud do good. Pjalms . 

2. To perform ; to atchieve. 

They help, who hurt fo fmall ; 

And he hath nothing done, that doth not all. Daniel sC.War. 

Learn to live well, that thou may’ft die fo too ; 

To live and die is all we have to do. Denham. 

What is the reafon a man’s arm won’t fmile and frown, 
and do all the inteIle6Fual poftures of the countenance ? Collier . 

3. To execute ; to difeharge. 

May one, that is a herald and a prince, 

Do a fair meffage to his kingly ears ? Shak. Trail, and Creff. 

Pindarus is come 

To do you falutation from his mafter. Shakefp . Jul. Cafar. 

4. To caufe. 

A fatal plague which many did to dye. Spenfcr. 

Nought can quench mine inly flaming fide. 

Nor fea of liquor cold, nor lake of mire. 

Nothing but death can do me to refpire. Fairy ^ueen, b. ii. 

5. T'o tranfaft. 

The thing was not done in a corner. Adis xxvi. 26. 

6. To produce any effeft to another. 

If he did not care whether he had their love or no, he 
waved indifferently ’twixt doing them neither good nor harm. 

Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
Thou haft, Sebaftian, done good feature fhame. Shakejp. 
If there be any good thing to be done. 

That may to thee do eafe, and grace to me, 

Speak to me. Shakefpearc s Ha?nlct. 

’Tis true, I did fo ; nor was it in vain : 

She did me right, and fatisfy’d my vengeance. Rowe. 

You do her too much honour: {he hath neither fen fe nor 
tafte, if (he dafr ' refufe you. Swift, 

y. To have recourh .0; to praclife as the laft effort, commonly 
in the form of a paffionate interrogation. 

What will ye do in the end thereof? fer. v. 81. 

8. To perform for the benefit of another. 

I know what God will do for me. Sa. xxii. 3. 

A&s of mercy done to the poor, {hall then be accepted, 
and rewarded, as done to our Saviour himfelf. Atterb. Sermons . 

9. To exert ; to put forth. 

Do thy diligence, to come fhortly unto me. 2 Tim. iv. 9. 

10. To manage by way of intercourfe or dealing ; to havebuii- 
nefs ; to deal. 

No man, who hath to do with the king, will think himfelf 
fafe, unlefs you be his good angel, and guide him. Bacon. 

I have been deterred by an indifpofition from having much 
to do with fteams of fo dangerous a nature. Boyle. 

What had I to do with kings and courts? 

My humble lot had caft me far beneath them. Rowe. 

11. To gain a point ; to effedf by influence. 

It is much, thatajeft with a fad brow will do with a fellow 
that never had the ache in his flhoulders. Shakejp. Henry I V. 
His queen, notwithftandiqg fhe had prefented him with 
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divers children, and with a crown alfo, though he would 
acknowledge it, could do nothing with hini. ° Bacon’s H Vn 

12. To make any thing what it is not. ’ vu * 

Off with the crown, and with the crown his head • 
And whilft we breathe take him to do him dead. Sh.Hv T 

13. Tofinifh; to end. * * * 

As for this mercy, 

Which he intends for Lear and for Cordelia, 

The battle done , and they within our power. 

Shall never fee his pardon! Shakefpeare’s King Lea 

Go on to the reading of fome part of the New Teftamenn 
not carelefly, or in hafte, as if you had a mind to ha vedoJ 
but attentively, as to be able to give fome account of what 
you have read. 1 jy 

Gigantick hinds, as foon as work was done, y- 

To their huge pots of boiling pulfe would run. 

14. To conclude; to fettle. 

When all is done , there is no man can ferve his own intereft 
better than by ferving God. Tillotfon's Sermons 

15. To put. 

Why, Warwick; who fhould do the duke to death ? Shak. 

The lord Aubrey Vere, 

Was done to death ? Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p, jjj. 

16. This phrafe, what to do with , fignifies how to beftow* 
what ufe to make of ; what courfe to take; how to employ- 
which way to get rid of. 

Men are many times brought to that extremity, that if it 
were not for God, they would not know what to do with them- 
felves, or how to enjoy themfelves for one hour. Tillotfon. 

To Do. v. n. 


1. To a£I or behave in any manner well or ill. 

Unto this day they do after the former manners : they fear 
not the Lord, neither do they after the law and commandment 
which the Lord commanded the children of Jacob. 2 Kings, 

As every prince fhould govern as he would defire to be go- 
verned, fo every fubjedf ought to obey as he would defire to 
be obeyed, according to the maxim of doing as we would be 
done by. Temple. 

2 . T'o make an end ; to conclude. 

You may ramble a whole day, and every moment difeover 
fomething new ; but when you have done , you will have but 
a confufed notion of the place. Spectator, N°. 4;. 

3. To ceafe to be concerned with ; to ceafe to care about; to 
defift from notice or pra&ice. 

No men would make ufe of difunited parties to deftroyone 
body, unlefs they w r ere fure to mafter them when they had 
done with them. Stillingfeel s Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

I have done with Chaucer, when I have anlwered fome ob- 
jections. Dryden s Fables , Prf. 

We have not yet done with affenting to propofitions at firft 
hearing, and underftanding their terms. Locke. 

Having done ivitb fuch amufements, we give up what we 
cannot difown. Pope. 

4. To fare ; to be with regard to fteknefs or health. 

Good woman, how do’Jl thou? 

The better that it pleafes your good worfhip to afk. Shak. 

5. To fucceed ; to fulfil a purpole. 

Come, ’tis no matter; we (hall without him. Addifon * 

You would do well to prefer a bill againft all kings and 
parliaments fince the conqueft ; and, if that won’t do, chal- 
lenge the crown. Collier on Duelling. 

6. To Do is ufed for any verb to fave the repetition of the word; 
as, I Jhall come, but if I do not, go away ; that Is, if 1 come 
not. 


Thus painters Cupid paint, thus poets do 

A naked god, blind, young, with arrows two. Sidney: 

If any thing in the world deferve our ferious ftudy and coii- 
fideration, thofe principles of religion do. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

Take all things which relax the veins; for what does fo, 
prevents too vigorous a motion through the arteries. Arbuthn. 

, Do is a word of vehement command, or earneft requeft; as, 
help me, do ; make hafe , do. 

If thou haft loft thy land, do not alfo lofe thy conftancy; 
and if thou muft die a little fooner, yet do not die impa- 
tiently. Taylor’s Rule of living holy . 

I am enfnared ; 

Heaven’s birdlime wraps me round, and glues my wings: 

■ — Loofe me. — I will free thee. 

— Do, and I’ll be thy flave. Dryden s King Arthur’ 

. To Do is put before verbs fometimes expletively; as, Ido 
love , or, I love ; / did love , or, l loved. .. 

T'he Turks do acknowledge God the father, creator 0 
heaven and earth, being the firft perfon in theT rinitv, t oug 
they deny the reft. iWr Holy W*. 

This juft reproach their virtue does excite ; 

They ftand, they join, they thicken to the fight. /'D • 
Expletives their feeble aid do join. * * 

Sometimes emphatically ; as, I do hate him, bntwi no wro 

him. 

Perdition catch my foul 

But I do love thee ; and when I love thee not, n .r.jL 

Chaos is come again. 
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to. Sometimes by way of oppofiticn ; as, / did love him, butfeorn 
hi on now. 

To Doat. v. n. See To Dote. 

DO'CIBLE. adj. [ docilis , Latin.] Tra&able; docile; eafy 
to be taught. 

T'he Afinine feaft of fow-thiftles and brambles is commonly 
fet before them, as all the food and entertainment of their 
tendereft and moft docible age. Milton. 

Do'cibleness. n.f [from doable. ] Teachablenefs ; docility; 
readinefs to learn. 

I might enlarge in commendation of the noble hound, as 
alfo of the dociblenefs of dogs in general. Walton’s Angler. 

DO'CILE. adj. [ docilis , Latin.] 

1. Teachable; eafily inftruded ; tradable. 

Dogs foon grow accuftomed to whatever they afe taught, 
and, being docile and tradable, are very ufeful. Ellis’s Voyage. 

2 . With to before the thing taught. 

Soon docile to the fecret ads of ill, 

With fmiles I could betray, with temper kill. Prior. 

Doci'lity. n.f. [docilitc, French, from docilitas, Lat.] Aptnefs 
to be taught ; readinefs to learn. 

All the perfedion they allowed his underftanding was apt- 
nefs and docility , and all that they attributed to his will was a 
poffibility to be virtuous. - South’s Sermons. 

What is more admirable than the fitnefs of every creature 
for ufe ? The docility of an elephant, and the infitiency of 
a camel for travelling in defarts ? Crew’s Cofm. Sac. 

Dock, n.f [bocca, Saxon.] 

T'he cup of the flower confifts of fix leaves, three large, 
and red ; the other three leller, and green : in the middle of 
the cup are placed fix ftamina. T he three outer fmall leaves 
of the cup fall away, when ripe; but the three inner large 
leaves join together, and form a triangular covering, in the 
middle of which are contained three fhtning cornered feeds. 
T he fpecies are feventeen, ten of which grow wild, feveral 
of them being ufed in medicine ; and the fort called the orien- 
tal burdock, is faid to be the true rhubarb. Millar. 

Nothing teems 

But hateful docks , rough thiftles, keckfies, burs, 

Lofing both beauty and utility. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

My love for gentle Dermot fafter grows 
Than yon tall dock that rifes to thy nofe : 

Cut down the dock, ’twill fprout again ; but know 
Love rooted out, again will never grow. Sivift. 

DOCK. n.f. I he ftump of the tail, which remains after 
docking. 

T he tail of a great rhinoceros is not well deferibed by Bon- 
tius. T he dock is about half an inch thick, and two inches 
broad, like an apothecary’s fpatuia. Grew’s Mufaum. 

Dock. 01. f. [As fome imagine of %oyj 7 w.~\ A place where water 
is let in or out at pleafure, where {hips are built or laid up. 

There are docks for their gallies and men of war, moft of 
them full ; as well as Work-houfes for all land and naval pre- 
parations. Add fan on Italy. 

I o Dock. v. a. [from dock, a tail.] 

1. To cut off a tail. 

2. To cut any thing {hort. 

Oik or two ltood conftant centry, who docked all favours 
handed down ; and fpread a huge invifible net between the 
prince and fubjectj through which nothing of value could 

Swift’ s Examiner, N°. in. 

3 - lo cut off a reckoning; to cut off an entail. 

4- To lay the {hip in a dock. 

Dc/cket. n.f. A direction tied upon goods; a fummaryof a 
larger writing. £)//? 

DOCTOR, n. f. [doctor, Latin.] 

1 . One that has taken the higheft degree in the faculties of divi- 
nity, law, or phyfick. . In fome univerfities they have doftors 
of muhek. in its original import it means a man fo well 
veried in his faculty, as to be qualified to teach it* 

No woman had it, but a civil doctor. 

Who did refufe three thoufand ducats of me, 

And begg d the ring. Shakefpearc s Merchant of Venice. 
hen fiood there up one in the council, a pharifee, named 
Gamaliel, a dodior of laws. 1 jL „ ff 

■2. A man (killed in any profeflion. ’ ^ * 

n ** ubtle d £i ° rs *' cr " 1 P tures made their pride, 
afuifts, like cocks, ftruck out each other’s eyes. Denham 
Jiach profelyte would vote his doftor beft, 

o a J abf ° Iute exc J urion ^ the reft. Dryd Hind aoid Pantb. 

3 - A phvfician ; one who undertakes the cure of difeafes. 
mcd’cine life may be prolong’d, yet death 
v ill .faze the ihaor too. Hhakejpmre' s Gymhlim. 

How does your patient, doBor ? 

^-JNot fo fick, my lord. 

As fhe ls tr0 u b p d with thick coming fancies. Shakefp. Macb 
Children will not take thofe medicines Lorn the dofir’s 
hand which they will f rom a nurfe or mother. Gov. of Tall 
o pothecarics let the learn’d preferibe, J 1 
‘•at men may die without a double bribe : 

Cet them, but under their fuperiors, kill, 

Vol. L K " haVe f ‘ Sn ' d tbc bloc % biU ‘ Dryden. 
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He that can cure by recreation, and make pleafure the Ve- 
hicle of health, is a doftor at it in go d earneft. Collier , 

In truth, nine parts in ten of thofe who recovered, owed 
their lives to the ftrength of nature and a good conftitution, 
while fuch a one happened to be the dodlbr. Stvijt. 

4. Any able or learned man. 

The fimpleft perfon, that can but apprehend and fpeak 
fen fe, is as much judge of it as the' greateft deflor in the 
fchool. T>igby of Bodies. 

To Do'ctor. v. a. [front the noun.] To phyfick; to cure; 

to treat with medicines. A low word. 

Do'ctor a l. adj. [doftoralis, Latin.] Relating to the degree 
of a dotftor. 

Dg'ctorally. adv. [from doctoral.'] In manner of a dodfor. 
The phyficiahs reforted to him to touch his pulfe, and con- 
fider of his difeafe doff orally at their departure. HakewiU. 
Do'ctorship. n.f. [from doff or. ~\ The rank of a dodior. 

From a fcholar he became a fellow, and then the prefident 
of the college; after he had received all the graces and degrees; 
the prodtorfhip and the dofforfoip , that could be obtained 
there. Clarendon „ 

Doctri'xal. adj. [doffrina, Latin.] 

1. Containing dodtr'ine, or fomething formally taught. 

T he verfe naturally affords us the doffrina / propofition,, 

which fhall be our fubjedf. South's Sermons. 

Not fuch as afient to every word in Scripture, can be faid 
in doffrinals to deny Chrift. South’s Sermons. 

2 . Pertaining to the act or means cf teaching. 

To this end the word of God no otherwife ferveth, than 

only in the nature of a doffrinal inftrument. Hooker, b. v. 

What fpecial property or quality is that, which, being no 
where found but in fermens, maketh them tffedlual to fava 
fouls, and leaveth all other doffrinal means befides deftitute of 
vital efficacy. Hooker , b. v. f 2 z. 

Doc tri'n ally. adv. [from doffrine.~\ In the form of doc- 
trine; pofitively; as neceflary to beheld. 

Scripture accommodates itfelf to common opinions, and em- 
ploys the ufual forms of fpeech, without delivering any thing 
doffrinally concerning thefe points. Ray on the Creation * 

Do'ctrine. n.J. [doffrina, Latin.] 

1. The principles orpofitions of any fed! or mafter ; that which 
is taught. 

T o make new articles of faith and doffrtne, no man think- 
eth it lawful : new laws of government, what church or com- 
monwealth is there which maketh not either at one time or 

oth Y r ■ Hooker , b. Yu. f. 10* 

Ye are the fons of clergy, who bring all their doffrines 
fairly to the light, and invite men with freedom to examine 

^ _ Aiterbury s Sermons. 

That great principle in natural philofophy is the doffrine of 
gravitation, or mutual tendency cf all bodies toward each 

ot ^ er - Watts’s Improvement of the A'lind. 

2 . The adl of teaching. 

He faid unto them in his doffrine. Mark iv. 2. 

Document. n.J. [documentum, Latin.] 

1. Precept; inftrudlion ; diredfion. 

It is a moft neceflary inftruaion and deevanent for them, 
that as her majefty made them difpenfators of her favour, fo 
it behoveth them to (hew themfelves equal diftributers. Bacon. 

Learners fhould not be too much crouded with a heap or 
multitude of documents or ideas at one time. Watts. 

2. Frecept in an ill fenfe ; a precept infolently authoritative, 
magilienally dogmatical, folemnly trifling. 

Gentle infinuations pierce, as oil is the moft penetrating; 
of all liquors ; but in magifterial documents men think them- 
felves attacked, and ftand upon their guard. Govern, of Tongue. 
It is not unneceffary to digeft the documents of crackino- 

nA"nnFp mo Tf clafts ' „ Harr - on 

DODDER, n.f [touteren, to (hoot up, Dutch. Skinner A 

Dodder is a Angular plant : when it firft {hoots from the 
feed it has little roots, which pierce the earth near the roots 
of other plants; but the capillaments of which it is formed 
foon after clinging about thefe plants, the roots wither away ? 
From this time it propagates itfelf along the ftalks of the 
plant, entangling itfelf about them in a very complicated 
manner. It has no leaves, but confifts of fuch capillaments Or 
ftalks, as are browmlh with a caft of red, whicldrun to creat 

!k ng h f n. 7 i heyhaVeatCertamdi:(tances tube rcles, whicli fix 
them faft down to the plant, and by means of which th«v 

abfoi-b the juices deft.ncd for its nourifhment. The flowers 
ftand in a kind of little round clutters on the ftalks, are Kail 
of a whitifh or pale redifli colour, of the bell-falhioned kind 
and deeply divided into four or five fegrhents at the edee- 
The flower ,s fucceeded by a roundilh fruit with three or 
four ridges, that give it a trigonal or tetragonal form th£ 
has only one cavity. The feeds are numerous^ thefe fTT 

the ground, and produce young plants. £ 

Doddered, adj. [from dodder. ] Overgrown wlrV, a u “ 
covered with fupercrefcent plants. § th doJder * 

Near the hearth a lawrd grew, 

T*MW w,th,age, whofe boughs encompafs round 
The houfcold gods, and Ihade the holy ground. Dryd. dEn 

Th e 
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The peafants were enjoin’d 

Sere-wood, and firs, and dodder d oaks to find. Dryd. Fables. 
Dode'cagon. n.f [o&Mgxa and yam*-] A figure of twelve 

fides. , 

Dgdecatemo'rion. n.f [&Axal flfw^ov.] The twelfth part. 

’Tis dodecatemorion thus defcrib’d 
Thrice ten degrees, which every fign contains. 

Let twelve exhauft, that not one part remains ; 

It follows {freight, that every twelfth confines 
Two whole, and one half portion of the figns. £ reech \ 

To Dodge, v.n. [probably corrupted from dag ; to ihift and ■ 
play fly tricks like a dog.] 

j . To ufe craft ; to deal with tergiverfation ; to play mean tricks; 

to ufe low fhifts. # , 

If in good offices and due retributions we may not be 

pinching and niggardly, it argues an earthly and ignoble 
mind, where we have apparently wronged, to higgle and dodge 
in thi amends. ball's Contemplation. 

The confideration fhould make men grow weary ot dodg- 
ing and fhewing tricks with God. » out 

To fhift place as another approaches. 

For he had, any time this ten years full, 

Dodg'd with him betwixt Cambridge and the Bull. Milton. 

3. To play faft and loofe ; to raife expe&ations and dilappoint 

You know my paffion for Martha, and what a dance fhe 
' has led me : fhe dodged with me above thirty years. Addijon. 

The chaffering with diflenters, and dodging about this or 
t’other ceremony, is but like opening a few wickets, and 
leaving them a-jar, by which no more than one can g et ^ a 

time ^ 

Do'DKIN. n.f [ duytken, Dutch.]. A doitkin or little doit ; a 

contemptuous name for a low coin. , 

I would not buy them for a dodkin. Lily s Gram, conf.rued . 

Do'dman. n.f. The name of a fifh. 

Thofe that caff their (hell are the lobfter, the crab, the 
crawfifh, the hodmandod or dodman , and the tortoife. Bacon 
Doe. n.f. [ba, Saxon; daa, Danifh ] Afhe-deer; the fema e 

of a buck. . 1 •, 

Then but forbear your food a little while. 

While, like a doe, I go to find my fawn, 

And give it food. Shakefpeares As you like it. 

Bucks have horns, does none. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

The fearful doe 

And flying flag amid’ft the greyhounds go. Dryden’ s Virgil. 
Doe. n.f. [from To do.] A feat; what one has to do; what 
one can perform. 

No fooner he does peep into .. 

The world, but he has done his doe . Hudibras,. p. 11. cant. 3. 
Do'ER. n. f [from To do.] One that does any thing good or 

b<ld ’ So foul a thing, 0 1 thou Injuftice art, . 

That tort’reft both the doer and diftreft. Darnel s Civ. War. 

It may be indeed a publick crime, or a national mifchief; 
yet it is but a private a<3, and the doer of it may chance to 
pay his head for his prefumption. South s Smnons . 

2 * A fith thus far we have proceeded in opening the things that 
have been done, let not the principal doers themfelves be for- 
gotten. 

3 ^ ThenTave they moft commonly one, who judgeth the 
prize to the bell doer, of which they are no lefs glad than great 

princes are of triumphs. ■>' 

i An active, or bufy, or valiant perfon. 

Fear not, my lord, we will not hand to prate ; 

Talkers are no good doers : be affur’d, 

We to ufe our hands, and not our tongues. Shak. A. 111. 
Thev are great fpeakers, but fmall doers ; greater in fhew 
thaT indeed S Knolleds Hijlory of the Turks. 

r. One that habitually performs or pra&ifes. 

S Be doers of the word, and not hearers only. Comm. Prayer. 
In this we fhew ourfelves weak, and unapt to be doers of 

u. -ill. " *» - <•» "■ “ "SSSX& 

alter thelvalance of trade between thofe countries, yet it does 

alter the exchange between thofe countries. Loc*e. 

To Doff. v. a . [from do of.] 

i . To put off drefs. a 

You have deceiv d our truir. 

And made us doff our eafv robes of peace, 

T ° ttSSt u “ s ** 

Nature, in awe to him. 

Had doff'd her gaudy trim, 

With her great mafter fo to fympathize. 

That judge is hot, and doffs his gown; while this 

O’er night was bowfy : 

So many rubs appear, the time is gone 

For hearing, and the tedious fuit goes on. Dryd. Jnv. Sat. 
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Alcides doffs the lion’s tawny hide. r, w 

I. To ftrip. 

Why art thou troubled, Herod ? What vain fear 
Thy blood-revolving breaft doth move ? 

Heaven’s king, who doffs himfelf our flefh to wear, 
Comes not to rule in wrath, but ferve in love. Crajhaw. 

3. To put away ; to get rid of. 

Your eye in Scotland 

Would create foldiers, and make women fight, 

To doff their dire diftreffes. Shake/peare's Macbeth. 

4, To fhift off; to delay; to refer to another time. 

Every day thou dofft'Jl me with fome device, Iago; and 
rather keep’ll: from me all conveniency, than fupplieft me 
with the leaft advantage of hope. Shakefpeares Othello. 

Away, I will not have to do with you. 

— Can’ll thou fo doff me ? Shake/. Much 


M Shake/ Much Ado about Nothing. 

5. This word is in all its fenfes obfolete, and fcarcely ufed except 
by rufticks. 

DOG- n.f. [dogghe, Dutch.] 

l. A domeflick animal remarkably various in his fpecies ; com- 
puting the maftiff, the fpaniel, the buldog, the greyhound, 
the hound, the terrier, the cur, with many others. The 
larger fort are ufed as a guard ; the Ids for fports. 

Such finding rogues as thefe footh every paffion : 

Renege, affirm, and turn their. halcyon beaks 
With ev’ry gale and vary of their malrers. 

As knowing nought, like dogs, but following. Shak. K. Lear. 
Why fliould we not think a watch and piilol as diflincl 
fpecies one from another, as a horfe and a dog. Locke. 
The clamour roars of men and boys, and dogs. 

Ere the foft fearful people, to the flood 

Commit their woolly fides. Fhomforis Spring, 1 375. 

2. A conftellation called Sirius, or Canicula, riling and letting 
with the fun during the canicular days, or dog days. 

Among the fouthern conllellations two there are who bear 
the name of the dog ; the one in fixteen degrees latitude, con- 
taining on the left thigh a flar of the firft magnitude, ufually 
called Procyon, or Anticanus. Brown's Vulgar Errours,b, iv. 
It parts the twins and crab, the dog divides, 

And Argo’s keel that broke the frothy tides. Creech, 

3. A reproachful name for a man. 

I never heard a paffion fo confus’d, 

So ftrange, outrageous, and fo variable, 

As the dog Jew did utter in the ftreets. Shak. Mer. o/ V mice. 
Beware of dogs, beware of evil workers. Phil. iii. 2. 

4. Fo give or /end to the Dogs ; to throw away. Fo go to the 
Dogs ; to be ruined, deftroyed, or devoured. 

Had whole Colepeper’s wealth been hops and hogs, 
Could he himfelf have fent it to the dogs ? Popes Epi/les . 
It is ufed as the term for the male of leveral fpecies; as, 

the dog tox, the dog otter. , » 

If ever I thank any man, I’ll thank you ; but that they call 

compliments is like the encounter of two dog apes, hbaktjp. 
6. Dog is a particle added to any thing to mark meannets, or 
degeneracy, or worthleffnefs ; as dog rofe. . 

To Dog. v. a. [from the noun.] To hunt as a dog, jnfidio J 

and indefatigably. t mL 

I have doffd him like his murtherer. Shakf. Twelfth NqU. 

His taken labours bid him me forgive; 

I his defpiteful Juno, fent him forth 

From courtly friends, with camping foes to live, . 
Where death and danger dog the heek of worth, 

Sorrow dogging fin, 

Affli&ions forted. , , h as are 

Thefe fpiritual joys are dogged by no fuch lad fe ^ ‘ ^ 
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'1 Jiete lpirituai joys are aoggcu ~ - A , ^ 

the produces of thofe filiations, that reac J^ ^ ?n j % 

fancy and the fenfes. throned feveral 

I have been purfued, Jagged, and way-laid^tlR B 


nations, 'and even now fcarce think myfelf recure 

Hate dogs their rife, and infult mocks h ^ 

Dog-teeth, n.f [ dog and teeth.] The teeth in the human 

head next to the grinders ; the eye-teet.n c jf or teeth; 

The beft inftruments for dividing of herbs a 

for cracking of hard fubftances, 1 DO i n ted°or 
or mill-teeth; for dividing of flefh, 

teeth. A . n _ . f ur Iy or brutal 

Dog-trick, n.f [ dog and trick.] An ill tu , ) 

treatment. f ou a dog-truV 

Learn better manners, or I fhaH f J key ou kno^ 
come, down upon all four immediately, I ^ pjsjtfk* 

your rider. 

Do'Gbane. 

The leaves 


er. 

j. n. f. [dog and bane.] . the branches 1 : 

eaves are produced oppofite y P airs U P r ecrmen ts : f r0in 
the flower confifts of one leaf, cut m to ^ ^ J ^ ^ e back' 
its flower-cup arifes the pointa , - fills • 

See CoRNEUAn-cherRY. otthe 

f [dog and holt.] Of *' sW " r fl d o 1 w k e " s fi Mf 

„ - LrJ- it be that when meal or flower 
meaning, unlefs it be, 1S called^ 

bolted to a certain degree, the coarier p 
or flower for dogs. 


part of the flower 
Dogberry-tree 
Do'gbolt. 
meaning, 
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His only folace was, that now 
His dogholt fortune was fo low. 

That either it muft quickly end, cant . V 

Or turn about again, and mend. _ ^ th f t bears the 

Do'onRiAR. n.J. [d.g and briar.] The 

TatV^‘^ Cheapasdogsmeat; cheap 

as the oftal bought tor dogs. doecheat 9 Dryden . 

Good ftore of harlots, the ’dog- 

D ftar D rifo a”nd fetsV.th the fun, vulgarly reputed unwhole- 


lonie * • • , Rio nower to be without promotion. 

Nor was it more in nis power w 1 r 

and titles and wealth than ^ ” itholI t warmth, 

fun, in the brighteft dogdays, and reman Clarendon. 

Do'gdraw. n.f. [dog draw.] 

Dog! l/ffldoge, Italian ] The title of the chief magnate 

° f Jol C has nd a G fetue at the entrance of the ’ 

Dotp.sH . ^ [S dog and fijh-] Another name for a 

^ It is part of the jaw of a fhark, ox dogfijh. Woodwa. d. 
Do'gfly n. f [dog and fly.] A voracious biting fly. 

Thump-buckler Mars began. 

And at Minerva wiih a lance of brafs he headlong ran ; 

Thefe vile words ufhering his blows. Thou dogfiy, what 

Thou mak’ft godf fight thus ? Chapman’s Iliad, b. xxi. 
Do'ggeo adj. [from dog. ] Sullen; four; morofe; .11- 

hUm< Your’uncle mud not know but you are dead : 

I’ll fill thefe dogged fpies with falfe reports. Shake f K. John. 

Dogged York, that reaches at the moon, 

Whofe over-weening arm I have pluck’d back, 

By falfe accufe doth level at my life. . Shake Henry . 

Few miles on horfeback bad they joggea , 

But fortune unto them turn’d dogged. Hudibras , p. 1. cant. U 
Do’ggedly. adj. [from x dogged] Sullenly; gloomily; fourl) , 

Do^gTedness. n.f [from dogged.] Gloom of mind ; fullen- 

Do'gge r™ 0 ™/ "[from dog, for its meanftefs. Skinner.] A fmall 

dog.] Loofed from the meafures of 

regular poetry; vile; defpicable; mean. 

& Then haften Og and Doeg to rehearfe. 

Two fools that crutch their feeble fenfe on verfe; 

Who by my mufe, to all fucceeding times. 

Shall live in fpite of their own doggrel rhymes. Dryden. 

Your wit burlefque may 1 ’ one ftep higher climb, 

And in his fphere mav judge all dogg'rel rhyme. Dryden. 

It is a difpute among the criticks, whether burlefque poetry 
runs beft in heroick verfe, like that of the Difpenfary ; or in 
doggerel, like that of Hudibras- Addifn's Spectator N°. 249- 
Do gger el. n. f Mean, defpicable, worthlefs verfes. 

The hand and head were never loft of thofe 
Who dealt in dogg'rel , or who pin’d in profe. Diyd. juv. 

The vileft dogg'rel Grub-ftreet fends, 

Will pafs for your’s with foes and friends. Swift . 

Do'ggish. adj. [from dog.] Currifh ; brutal. . 
Doghe'arted. adj. [ dng and heart.] Cruel; pitilefs ; ma- 
licious. 

His unkindnefs. 

That ftript her from his benediclion, turn d her 
To foreign cafualties, gave her dear rights 
To his doghearted daughters. Shake/peare s King Lear. 

Do'ghole. n.f. [dog and hole . ] A vile hole ; a mean habi- 
tation. . , 

France is a doghole, and it no more merits the tread or a 

man’s foot: to the wars. Shake/p. All's well that ends well. 
But, could you be content to bid adieu 
To the dear playhoufe, and the players too. 

Sweet country feats are purchas’d ev’ry where, ~l 

With lands and gardens, at lefs price than here ; S- 

You hire a darkfom doghole by the year. Dryden s Juv. ) 
Load fome vain church with old theatrick ftate. 

Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate ; 

Reverfe your ornaments, and hang them all 
On fome patch’d doghole, ek’d with ends of wall. Pope. 
Dogke'nnel, n.f. [dog and kennel.] A little hut or houfe for 
dogs. 

A certain nobleman, beginning wfth a dogkennel, never 
lived to finifti the palace he had contrived. Dryden. 

I am defired to recommend a dogkennel to any that {hall 
want a pack. Fatler , N°. 62. 

Do'glouse. n.f. [dog and lou/e.] An infect that harbours on 
dogs. 
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nD'CrUJ n f [Latin.] Eftablifhed principle ; fettled notion. 

fences are drawn from the dogmas of that feet. T y ^ 

Dovma is that determination which coniifis in, 
rdflT, feme cafuiffical point of doMne , or Tome ^doc- 
trinal irirt of theChriftian faith. Ayliffe s l ? 

Dog m A'T .CAL.? adj. [from dogma. ] Authoritative • magdle- 
Dogma'txcc. 1 rial; pofmvejm the manner of a philolo 
nher lavine down the firft principles or a fe6t. 

T lie dim and bounded intellea of man feldom profperoufly 
adventures to be dogmatical about things that approaci o in 
finite whether in vaftnefs or littlenefs. _ ffyf- 

I laid by my natural diffidence and fcepticfm for a while, 
to take up that dogmatical way, which is lo much hjs cha- 

” Learning gives us a difeovery of our ignorance, and keeps 
us .from b?i?,g peremptory and dogmatical mo- determ, 

"'cnticks write in apofitive dogmav.d way, without either 

language, genius, or imagination. 1 e ' a 

One of thefe authors is indeed fo grave, Sententious, dog- 
matical a rogue, that there is no enduring him. bwtft. 

Dogmatically, adv. [from dogmatical.] Magiftenally ; 

pofitivelv. „ , . . . 

I fhall not prefume to interpofe dogmatically in a contro- 

verfv, which I look never to fee decided. South s Sermons. 
Dggma'ticalness. n.f [from dogmatical.] 1 he quality of 
being dogmatical ; magifterialnefs ; mock authority. 
Do'gmatist. n.f [dogmatijle, Fr.] A magiftenal teacher j 
a pofitive aflerter ; a bold advancer of principles. 

I could deferibe the poverty of our intellectual acquisi- 
tions, and the vanity of bold opinion, which the dogmatijh 
themfelves demonftrate in all the controverfies they are^ en- 
gaged in. G/anvtlUs Scepf. 

A dogmaiijl in religion is not a great way off from a bigot,_ 
and is in high danger of growing up to be a bloody perie- 
cutor> IVatis's Improvement of the Mind. 

To Do'cmatize. v.n. [from dogma.] To affert pofi- 
tively; to advance without diftruft; to teacn magifte- 

rially. . 

Thefe, with the pride of dogmatizing fchooiS* 

Impos’d on nature arbitrary rules; 

Forc’d her their vain inventions to obey. 

And move as learned frenzy trac’d the way. Blackmcre « 

Dogmati'zeR. n.f [from dogmatize.] An aflerter ; a magil- 
terial teacher ; a bold advancer of opinions. 

Such opinions, being not entered into the confeffions of our 
church, are not properly chargeable either on Papifts or Pro- 
leftants, but on particular dogmatizers of both parties. Hamm • 
Do'grose. n. /. [dog and rofe.] I he flower of the hip. 

Of the rough or hairy excrefcence, thofe on the briar, of 
dogro/e , are a good inftance. Derham's Phyftco-Fheology. 

Do'gsleep. n.f [dog and fieep.] Pretended fleep. 

Juvenal indeed mentions a drowfy hufband, who raifed an 
eftate by fnoring ; but then he is reprefented to have flept 
what the common people call dog/cep. Addi/on's St ediator. 

Do'gsmeat. n.f [dag and meat. ] Refule ; vile fluff ; offal 
like the flefh fold to feed dogs. 

His reverence bought of me the flower of all the market ; 
thefe are but dog/meat to ’em. Dryden. 

Do'gstar. n / [dog tsxA/iar ; co.nicula, Lat.] The ftar which 
gives the name to the dogdays. 

All fhun the raging dogftar ' s fultry heat. 

And from the half-unpeopled town retreat. Addi/n . 

Do'gstooth. n.f [from dog and tooth.] A plant. 

It hath a flefliy root, fhaped like a dog’s tooth : the leaves are 
broad, and fpread upon the ground : the flower is naked, and 
produced Angle upon each ftalk, each confifiing of fix leaves, 
fhaped like a lily, and hanging downward. The pointal of 
the flower becomes a roundilh fruit, containing oblong feeds : 
they produce their flowers early in March, for which they are 
valued. Miller . 

Do'gtrot. n.f [dog and trot.] A gentle trot like that of a 


dog. 


This faid, they both advanc’d, and rode 
A dogtrot through the bawling crowd. Hudibras, p. it. 

Do'gweary. adj. [dog and weary.] Tired as a dog; excel- 
lively weary. 

Oh, mafter, mafter, I have watch’d folong. 

That Pm dogweary. Shake/p. Faming cf the Shrew . 

Do'gwood. See Cornelian-cherry, of which it is a 
fpecies. 

Do'ily. n.f A fpecies of woollen fluff, fo called, I fuppofe, 

. from the name of the firft maker. 

We fhould be as weary of one fet of acquaintance, though 
never fo good, as we are of one fuit, though never fo fine: & a 
fool, and a daily fluff, would now and then find days of grace, 
and be worn for Variety. Congreve's Way 0/ the World. 

Do'ings. n.f [horn To do. This word has hardly anv fin- 
r.] y y 


gular. 
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}» Things done; events; tranfa&ions. 

I have but kill’d a fly. 

= But ! how if that fly had a father and mother ? 

How would he hang his flender gilded wino-s. 

And buz lamented doings in the air ? Shakefp. Tit. Andron. 

2 . Feats ; adlions : good or bad. 

The next degree was to mark all Zelmane’s doings , fpeeches 
and lalhions, and to take them unto herfelf, as a pattern of 
worthy proceeding. Sidney, b. ii. 

If I’m traduc’d by tongues which neither know 
IV! y faculties nor perfon, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing ; let me fay 
’Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue muft go through. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

At length a reverend fire among them came. 

And of their doings great diflike declar’d, 

And teftify ’d againft their ways. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

3. Behaviour ; CQndudl. 

Never the earth on his round Ihoulders bare, 

A maid train’d up from high or low degree, 

That in her doings better could compare 
JMirth with refpc&, few words with curtefy. Sidney. 

4. Conduct ; difpenfation. 

After fuch miraculous doings , we are not yet in a condition 
of bringing France to our terms. Swift. 

Dangerous it were for the feeble brains of man to wade 
far into the doings of the Moft High. Hooker , b. f. 1. 

5. Stir; buftle; tumult. 

Shall there be then, in the mean while, no doings? Hooker: 

6. Feftivity ; merriment. 

7. This word is now only ufed in a ludicrous fenfe, or in low 
mean language. 

Doit. n.f. [ duyt , Dutch; doygbt , Erfe.] A fmall piece of 
money. 

When they will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, 
they will lay out ten to fee a dead Indian. Shakefp. Tempeft. 
In Anna’s wars a foldier, poor and old, 

Had dearly earn’d a little purle of gold ; 

Tir’d with a tedious march, one lucklefs night 
He flept, poor dog ! and loft it to a doit. Pope. 

DOLE. n. f [from deal ; baslan, Saxon.] 

1. The a£t of diftribution or dealing. 

The perfonal fruition in any man cannot reach to feel great 
riches : there is a cuftody of them, or a power of dole and 
donative of them, or a fame of them, but no folid ufe to the 
owner. Bacon, Effay 

At her general dole 

Each receives his ancient foul. Cleveland. 

2. Any thing dealt out or diftributed. 

Now, my mafters, happy man be his dole fay I ; every man 
to his bufinefs. Shakefpeare's Plenry IV . p. i. 

Let us, that are unhurt and whole. 

Fall on, and happy man be’s dole. Hudibras , p. i. cant. 3. 

3. Provifions or money diftributed in charity. 

They had fuch firm dependance on the day, 

That Need grew pamper’d, and forgot to pray ; 

So fure the dole, fo ready at their call, 

They flood prepar’d to fee the manna fall. Dryden. 

Clients of old were fcafted ; now a poor 
Divided dole is dealt at th’ outward door. 

Which by the hungry rout is foon difpatch’d. Dryd. Juven. 

4. Blows dealt out. 

It was your prefurmife, 

That in the dole of blows your fon might drop. Sb. H. IV. 

What if his eye-fight, for to Ifrael’s God 
Nothing is hard, by miracle reftor’d. 

He now be dealing dole among his foes. 

And over heaps of flaughter’d walk his way? Milt. Agonijl. 

5. [from dolor.] Grief; forrow ; mifery. 

Yonder they lie ; the poor old man, their father, making 
fuch pitiful dole over them, that all beholders take his part 
with weeping. _ Shakefpcare' s As you like it. 

Our fometime After, now our queen, 

Have we, as ’twere, with a defeated joy. 

With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage. 

In equal fcale weighing delight and dole , 

Taken to wife. Shakefpcare' s Harriet. 

They might hope to change 
Torment with eafe, and fooneft recompenfe 
Dole with delight. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. iv. 1 . 892. 
To Dole .v.a. [from the noun ] To deal; to diftribute. Dift. 
Dc le. n.f Void fpace left in tillage. Din. 

DoYeful. adj. [dole and full.] 

1. Sorrowful; difmal; exprefting grief. 

She earneftly intreated to know the caufe thereof, that either 
fhe might comfort, or accompany her doleful humour. Sidney. 
For none but you, or who of you it learns, 

Can rightfully aread fo doleful lay. Spenf Tears of the Mufes. 
With ferewed face, and doleful whine, they only ply with 
fenfelefe harangues of confcience againft carnal ordinances. 

South's Sermons . 
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J uli tlrtn the hero caft a doleful erv. 

And in thofe abfent flames began to fry 
The blind contagion rag’d within his veins. Dm v „ 

How oft my doleful fire cry’d to me, tarry, f on 
When firft he fpyed my love ! ; , 

3. Difmal; imprefling forrow. ldne hl>.\. 

It watereth the heart, to the end It may fru&ifv • mol L 
the .virtuous, in trouble, full of magnanimity and co^ , 
ferveth as a moft approved remedy againft all doleful and h ,>?..! 
accidents, which befall men in this prefent life. " Hooker M 

From thofe flames 3 ' v< 

No light, but rather darknefs vifible, 

Serv’d only to difeover fights of woe. 

Regions of forrow ! doleful Ihades ! where peace 
And reft can never dwell ! Milton's Paradife Lofl 1 ■ 
Happy the mortal man ! who now at laft ' 

Has through this do eful vale of mis’rv paft ; 

Who to his deftin’d ftage has carry’d on 
T he tedious load, and laid his burden down p ■ 

Dolefully .adv [from ddeful ] In a doleful 'manner , Z 
rowfully ; difmally; queruloufly. 

Do'le fulness, n. f. [from doleful. ] 

1. Sorrow; melancholy. 

2. Queruloufnefs. 

3. Difmalnefs. 

DoYesome. adj. [from dole.] Melancholy; gloomy; difiml* 
forrowful; doleful. * mal ’ 

Hell-ward bending o’er the beach difery 
, The dolefome paflkge to th’ infernal Iky. Pope's Ody/fey b. ii 
Dolesomely. adv. [from doff me.] In a dolefome manner. * 
Do lesomeness. n.f. [from dolefome.'] Gloom; melancholy 
difmalnefs. 1 

Doll, n.f 

1. A contradlion of Dorothy. 

2. A little girl’s puppet or baby. 

Dollar. n.J . [da.er, Dutch.] A Dutch and German coin of 
difierent va.ue, from about two (hillings and fixpence to four 
and fixpence. 

He difburs’d, at St. Colmelkill ifle, 

Ten thoufand dollars for our gen’rai ujfe. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
DoloriYick. adj. [ doloriftcus , Latin.] That which caufes 
grief or pain. 

The pain then by degrees returned, which I could attribute 
to nothing but the diflipating that vapour which obftru£ted 
the nerves, and giving the dolorifick motion free pafiage again. 

Ray on the Creation. 

This, by the foftnefs and rarity of the fluid, is infenfible, 
and not dolorifick. Arbuthnot on Air. 

DoYorous. adj. [from dolor , Latin.] 

1. Sorrowful; doleful ; difmal; gloomy. 

We are taught by his example, that the prefence of 
dolorous and dreadful objedls, even in minds mofl: perfeft, 
may, as clouds, overcaft all feafonable joy. Hooker , b. y.f 48. 
You take me in too dolorous a fenfe : 

I fpake t’you for your comfort. Shah. Anth. and Cleopatra. 

Through many a dark and dreary vale 
They pafs’d, and many a region dolorous , 

O’er many a frozen, many a fiery alp, 

Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and Ihades of death. 

Milton's Paradife Loft , b. ii. /. 618. 
Talk not of ruling in this dol'rous gloom. 

Nor think vain words, he cry’d, can eafe my doom. Pope, 

2 . Painful. 

Their difpatch is quick, and Iefs dolorous than the paw of the 
bear, or teeth of the lion. Mores Antidote againft Atheifm, 
Do lour, n. J. [dolor, Latin.] 

1 . Grief ; forrow. 

I’ve words too few to take my leave of you, 

When the tongue’s office Ihould be prodigal. 

To breathe th’ abundant dAour of the heart. Shakef.R . II. 

2. Lamentation ; complaint. 

3. Pain ; pang. 

A mind fixed and bent upon fomewhat that is good, doth 
avert the dolours of death. Bacon , Effay z. 

DoYphin. n.J. [de'phin, Latin ; though the dolphin is lup- 
pofed to be not the fame filh ] The name of a filh. 

His delights 

Were dolphin like ; they Ihew’d his back above 

The element they liv’d in. Shakef Anth. and Cleopatra. 

You may draw boys riding upon goats, eagles, and dolphins. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

DOLT. n.f. [dol, Teutonick.] A heavy ftupid fellow; a 

blockhead ; a thickfcul ; a loggerhead. 

Let dolts in hafte fome altar fair ere£l 

To thofe high powers, which idlely fit above. Sidney , h. n< 

Thou haft not half that power to do me harm, 

As I have to be hurt: oh, gull 1 oh, dolt ! 

As ignorant as dirt! Shakefpcare s Othe 

Like men condemn’d to thunder-bolts, 

Who, ere the blow, become mere dolts ; 
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They neither have the hearts to ftay, 

Nor wit enough to run away. Hudibras, p. 111. cant. 2. 

W ood’s adult’rate copper. 

Which, as he flatter’d, we, like dolts, 

Miftook at firft for thunder- bolts. 

DoYtish. adj. [from dot.] Stupid; mean; dull; blockilh. 
Dametas, the moft arrant doltifto clown, that ever was 
without the privilege of a bauble. Sidney. 

DoYiable. adj. [dsmabilis, Latin.] Tameable. . Didt. 
Doma'in. n.f. [ domaine , French, from dominium , Latin,] 

1. Dominion; empire. 

Rome’s great emperor, whofe wide domain 
Had ample territory, wealth and pow’r. Milt • P ar ad, Reg. 
Ocean trembles for his green domain. Thom fun. 

2, Pofleflion ; eftate. 

A Latian field, with fruitful plains, 

And a large portion of the king’s domains. Dryden s AEn. 
Dome. n.f. [dome, French, from Latin.] 

1. A building; a houfe; a fabrick. 

Beft be he call’d among good men. 

Who to his God this column rais’d : 

Though lightning ftrike the dome again, 

The man who built it fhall be prais’d. Prior. 

Stranger ! whoe’er thou art, fecurely reft, 

Affianc’d in my faith, a friendly gueft : 

Approach the dome , the focial banquet Ihare, 

And then the purpofe of thy foul declare. Pope's Odyffey . 

2. A hemifpherical arch ; a cupola. 

DOMEYTICAL. 7 r Tof . 

DOME'STICK J a ^' [ aomefttcus, Latin. J 

1. Belonging to the houfe ; not relating to things publick. 

The neceflities of man had at the firft no other helps and 
Applies than domeftical ; fuch as that which the prophet imply- 
eth, faying, can a mother forget her child t Hooker. 

The pradtical knowledge of the domeftick duties is the prin- 
cipal glory of a woman. Clariffa. 

2. Private ; done at home ; not open. 

In this their domeftical celebration of the Pafiover, they 
divided fupper into two courfes. Hooker, b. iii. 

Beholding thus, O, happy as a queen ! 

We cry ; but Ihift the gaudy, flattering feene, 

View her at home in her domeftick light, 

For'thithcr (he muft come, at leaft at night. Granville. 

3. Inhabiting the houfe ; not wild. 

The faithful prudent hufband is an honeft, tradlable, and 
domeftick animal. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 128. 

4. Not foreign ; inteftine. 

Domeftical evils, for that we think we can mafter them at 
all times, are often permitted to run on forward, ’till it be too 
late to recall them. Hooker, Dedication. 

Equality of two domeftick pow’rs 
Breeds fcrupulous fadtion. Shakefpeare's Anth. and Cleopatra. 
Combine together ’gainft the enemy ; 

^ For thefe domeftick and particular broils 

Are not the queftion here. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Next to the fin of thofe who began that rebellion, theirs 
muft needs be who hindered the fpeedy fupprefling of it, by 
domeftick diflentiohs. King Charles. 

Such they were, who might prefume t’ have done 
Much for the king and honour of the ftate; 

Having the chiefeft adtions undergone, 

Both foreign and domeftical of late. Daniel's Civil War. 
To Domesticate, v. a. [from domeftick.] To make domef- 
tick ; to withdraw from the publick. Clariffa. 

Dome'stick. n.f One kept in the fame houfe. 

A fervant dwells remote from all knowledge of his lord’s 
purpofes : he lives as a kind of foreigner under the fame 
roof ; a domeftick, and yet a ftranger too. South's Sermons. 
To Do'mify. v. a. [ domifico , Latin.] To tame. DiSi. 

Do'minant. adj. [dominant, French; dominans, Latin.] Pre- 
dominant; prefid ing ; afeendant*. 

ToDO'MINATE. v. a. [ dominatus , Lat.] To predominate; 
to prevail over the reft. 

I thus conclude my theme, 

The dominating humour makes the dream. Dryden . 

Domination, n.f. [ dominatio , Latin.] 

1. Power; dominion. 

Thou and thine ufurp 
The domination, royalties, and rights 
Of this opprefled boy. Shakefpeare's King John. 

2. 1 yraniiy ; infolent authority. 

Maxi min us traded with the Goths in the produdt of 
his own eftate in Thracia, the place of his nativity, whi- 
ther he retired, to withdraw from the unjuft domination of 
Opilius Macrinus. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3. One highly exalted in power: ufed of angelick beings. 

He heav’n of heav’d^, and all the pow’rs therein. 

By thee created ; and by thee threw down 
T h’afpiring dominations. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. iii. 
Hear all ye angels, progeny of light, 

, Thrones, dominations , princedoms, virtues, pow’rs. Milton. 

Do minative. adj. [from dominate.] Imperious; infolent. Did. 
Vol. I. 
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DOMINATOR. n.f. [Latin.] The prefiding or predoinmalft 

Tupiter and Mars are dominators for this Lor th- well par t 
the world, which maketh the people impatient of flrvitude, 
lovers of liberty, martial and courageous. Camoen s Remains. 

To DomineYr. V. n. [dbminor, Latin.] 7 o rule with lmo- 
lence ; to fwell ; to bliifter; to a& without control. 

Go to the feaft, revel and domineer , 

Carowfe full meafure. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

The voice of confcience now is low and weak, chaitiftng 
the paflions, as old Eli did his luftful domineering foils. South . 

Both would their little ends fecure ; 

He fighs for freedom, Ihe for pow’r : 

His willies tend abroad to rodm, 

And her’s to domineer at home. . Prior. 

Domi'nical. adj. [dominicalis, Latin.] T hat which notes the 
Lord’s day, or Sunday. 

The cycle of the moon flrves to Ihew the epacts, and that 
of the fun the dominical letter, throughout all their variations. 

Holder on Lime. 

Dominion, n.f. [ dominium , Latin.] 

1. Sovereign authority ; unlimited power. 

They on the earth 

Dominion exercife, and in the air, . 

Chiefly on man. Milton s Par. Loft * 

He gave us only over beaft, filh, fowl. 

Dominion abfolute ; that right we hold 
By his donation: but man over liian 

He made not lord. Muton *. 

Bleft ufe of pow’r, O virtuous piide in kings ! 

And like his bounty, whence dominion fprings. Tickell. 

2. Power; right of pofleflion or ufe, without being accountable. 

He could not have private dominion over that, which ivas 
under the private dominion of another. Locke. 

3. Territory; region; fubjedt ; diftrict. 

The donations of bilhopricks were a flower of the crown, 
which the kings of England did ever retain in all their domi- 
nions, when the pope’s ufurped authority was at the higheft. 

Davies on Ireland. 

4. Predominance ; afeendant. 

Objetfts placed foremoft ought to be more finilhed than 
thofe caft behind, and to have dominion over things confufed 
and tranfient. Dryden s Dufrefnoy . 

5. An order of angels. 

By him were all things created, vifible and invifible, 
whether they be thrones or dominions, or principalities or 
powers. Col. i. 16. 

Don. n. f [ clominus , Latin.] The Spanifli title for a gentle- 
man ; as, don Quixote. 

To Don. v. a. [To do on.] To put on ; to inveft one with. 

The purple morning left her crimfon bed, 

And don'd her robes of pure vermilion hue. Fairfax , b. iii. 

Her helm the virgin clon'd. Fairfax, b. i. Jlan. 48. / 

What ! Ihould I don this robe, and trouble you r Shakefp. 
Do'naRy. n.f. [ donarium , Latin.] A thing given to facred 
ufes. 

Dona'tion. n. f [ donatio , Latin.] 

1. The adt of giving any thing; the adt of bellowing. 

He gave us only over beaft, filh, fowl 
Dominion abfolute ; that right we hold 
By his donation. AH i It on s Pardclife Loft, b. xii. 

After donation there is an abfolute change and alienation 
made of the property of the thing given, and that as to the 
ufe of it too ; which being fo alienated, a man has no more 
to do with it than with a thing bought with another’s money. 

South's Sermons . 

2. The grant by which any thing is given or conferred. 

Howfoever the letter of that donation may be unregarded 
by men, yet the fenfe thereof is fo imprinted in their hearts, 
as if every one laid claim for himfelf unto that which was 
conferred upon all. Raleigh's Effays . 

The kingdoms of the world to thee were giv’n, 

Permitted rather, and by thee ufurp’d. 

Other donation none thou can’ll produce. Afilt. Par. Reg . 
Do'native. n. ft [donatif, French, from d mat us, Latin.] 

1. A gift; a largefs; a prefent; a dole of money diftributed. 

7 he Roman emperor’s cuftom was, at certain folemn 
times, to bellow on his foldicrs a donative', which donative 
they received, wearing garlands upon their heads. Hooker. 

They were entertained with publick Iliows and donatives, 
to make them more eafily digeft their loft liberty. Dryden. 

2. [In law.] A benefice merely given and collated by the patron 
to a man, without either prefentation to the ordinary, or in- 
ftitution by the ordinary, or indudlion by his orderY Cowcl. 

Never did fteeple carry double truer; 

His is the donative , and mine the cure. Cleveland. 

Done, part.paff. of the verb. 7’o do. 

Another like fair tree eke grew thercbv; 

Whereof who fo did eat, eftfoons did know © 

Both good and evil : O mournful memory ! 

That tree, through one man’s fault, hath done us all to dye. 

R air y Afueen, b. i. cant. 1 j. Jtanx,. 47. 
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Done, a kind of interjettion. The word by which a wager is 
concluded ; when a wager is offered, he that accepts it fays 
done . 

Done : the wager ? Shakefpeare’ s Tempejl. 

One thing, fweet-heart, I will afk ; 

T ake me for a new-fafhion’d mafk. 

~Done : but my bargain {hall be this, 

I’ll throw my mafk off when I kifs. Cleveland. 

’Twas done and done , and the fox, by confent, was to be 
the judge. L’EJlrange, Fab. 133. 

Do'njon. n.f. [now corrupted to dungeon , from domnionum , 
low Latin, according to Menage.'] The higheft and ftrongeft 
tower of the caftle, in which prifoners were kept; as in 
Chaucer. 

The grete toure, that was fo thicke and ftrong, 

Which of the caftle was the chief dongeon , 

Wherein the knightes were in prifon, 

Was evin joynant to the garden- wall, 

Ther as this Emely had her playeing. Chaucer. 

Do'nor. n.f. [from dono , Latin.] A giver ; a beftower ; one 
who gives any thing. 

Litters thick bcfiege the donor’ s gate. 

And begging lords and teeming ladies wait 

The promis’d dole. Dryden’s Juvenal , Sat. i. 

It is a mighty check to beneficent tempers to confider how 
often good defigns are fruftrated by an ill execution of them, 
and perverted to purpofes, which, could the donors themfelves 
have forefeen, they would have been very loth to promote. 

Atterbury s Sermons. 

Do'odle. n.f. [a cant word, perhaps corrupted from do little. 
Faineant.] A trifler ; an idler. 

To DOOM. v. a. [beman, Saxon.] 

1. To judge. 

Him through malice fall’n, 

Father of mercy and grace ! thou did’ft not doom 
So ftri&ly, but much more to pity incline. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

2. To condemn to any punifhment ; to fentence. 

He may be doom’d to chains, to fliame, to death, 

While proud Hippolitus {hall mount his throne. Smith . 

Juftly th’ impartial fates confpire. 

Dooming that fon to be the lire 

Of fuch another fon. Granville. 

3. To pronounce condemnation upon any. 

Minos, the ftri& inquifitor, appears. 

And lives and crimes, with his affeffors, hears ; 

Round in his urn the blended balls he rolls, 

Abfolves the juft, and dooms the guilty fouls. Dryden’s A En. 

4. To command judicially or authoritatively. 

Have I a tongue to doom my brother’s death ? 

And {hall that tongue give pardon to a Have? Shakefpeare . 

5. Todeftine; to command by uncontrolable authority. 

Fate and the gods, by their fupreme command. 

Have doom’d our {hips to feek the Latian land. Dryd. /En. 

I have no will but what your eyes ordain ; 

Deftin’d to love, as they are doom’d to reign. Granville. 
Doom, n.f [bom, Saxon; doem, Dutch.] 

1. Judicial fentence; judgment. 

He’s fled, my lord, and all his pow’rs do yield ; 

And humbly thus, with halters on their necks, 

Fxpedf your highnefs’ doom of life or death. Shakefp. H. VI. 

To Satan, firft in fin, his doom apply’d, 

Though in myfterious terms, judg’d as then beft. Milton. 

And now, without redemption, all mankind 
Muft have been loft, adjudg’d to death and hell . 

By doom fevere. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. iii. /. 224. 

In the o-reat day, wherein the fecrets of all hearts {hall be 
laid open, no one fnall be made to anfwer for what he knows 
nothing of ; but {hall receive his doom , his confcience acculing 

or excufing him. Locke ’ 

2. The great and final judgment. 

Search Windfor-caftle, elves within and out : 

Strew good luck, Ouphes, on every facred room, 

That it may ftand ’till the perpetual doom. Shakefpeare. 

3. Condemnation. 

Revoke thy doom. 

Or whilft I can vent clamour from my throat, ^ 

I’ll tell thee thou do’ft evil. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

4. Determination declared. 

If friend or foe, let him be gently ufed 
— Revoke that doom of mercy ; for tis Clifford. bb. PL . \ J. 

c. The ftate to which one is deftined. 

By day the web and loom. 

And homely houlhold-talk, {hall be her doom. Dryd. Iliad. 
6. Ruin ; deftrudtion. 

From the fame foes, at laft, both felt their doom. 

And the fame age faw learning fall, and Rome. Pope. 
Do'omsday. n.f. [ doom and day.] The day of final and uni- 

c verfal judgment ; the laft, the great day. 

Men, wives, and children ftare, cry out, and run. 

As it were doomfday. Shakefpeare s Julius Ccefar. 

They may ferve for any theme, and never be out of date 
until doomfday. Browns Vulgar Err ours, b. 1. c. 6. 
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Our fouls, not yet prepar’d for upper light, 

’Till doomfday wander in the {hades of night : 

This only holiday of all the year. 

We privileg’d in funlhine may appear. n , 

2. The day of fentence or condemnation. J ’ 

All-fouls day is my body’s doomfday. Shakefpeare’ s R 

Doomsday-book, n.f [doomfday and book.] A book made b' 
order of William the Conqueror, in which the eftates 
the kingdom were regift ered. 

The Danes alfo brought in a reckoning of money by ores 
per or as, which is mentioned in doomfday-book . Camden 
DOOR, n.f [bop, bujie, Saxon; dorris, Erfe.] 

1. The gate of a houfe ; that which opens to yield entrance. 
Door is ufed of houfes and gates of cities, or publick build! 
ings? except in the licence of poetry. 

All the caftle quaked from the ground. 

And every chor of free-will open flew. Fairy Efueen, b.\. 

In the fide a d or 

Contriv’d ; and of provifions laid in large, 

For man and beaft. Milton's Paradife Lof, £,xi, 

To the fame end men fev’ral paths may tread, 

As many doors into one temple lead. Denham. 

For without rules there can be no art, any more than there 
can be a houfe without a door to conduct you in. Dryd. Dufref. 

2. In familiar language, a houfe. 

Lay one piece of fielh or filh in the open air, and another 
of the fame kind and bignefs within doors. Bacon s Nat. HiJJ, 
Let him doubt whether his cloaths be warm, and fo go 
naked ; whether his houfe be firm, and live without doors. 

Decay of i idy, 

Martin’s office is now the fecond door in the ftreet, where 
he will fee Parnel. diiuth. 

Lambs, though they are bred within doors , and never faw 
the a&ions of their own fpecies, pufh at thofe who approach 
them with their foreheads. Addifori s Spectator, N°. 121. 

The fultan entered again the peafant’s houfe, and turned the 
owner out of doors. Addifon’s Guardian, N 3 . 99. 

3. Entrance; portal. 

The tender blades of grafs appear, 

And buds, that yet the blaft of Eurus fear. 

Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the year. Dry. 

4. Paffage; avenue; means of approach. 

The indifpenfable neceffity of fincere obedience, {huts the 
door againft all temptations to carnal fecurity. Emmoni 

5. Out of Door, or Doors. No more to be found; quite 
gone ; fairly fent away. 

Should he, who was thy lord, command thee now, 
With a harfti voice and fupercilious brow. 

To fervile duties, thou would’ft fear no more; 

The gallows and the whip are out of door. DrydensPcrf. 
His imaginary title of fatherhood is out of doors , and Cain 
is no prince over his brother. Ljh. 

6. At the Door of any one. Imputable ; chargeable upon him.O 

In any of which parts, if I have failed, the fault lies wholly 
at my door . Dry den s Difrefnoy, Preface . 

7. A 7 **/ Door to. Approaching to ; near to ; bordering upon. 

A feditious word leads to a broil, and a riot unpunifhed is 
but next door to a tumult. LEf range. 

Do'orcase. n.f. [door and cafe.] The frame in which the door 

is inclofed. # . , 

The making of frames for door cafes, is the framing 0 wo 
pieces of wood athwart two other pieces. Mox. Mtcb. txer. 
Do'orkeepeR. n.f [door and keeper.] Porter; one that keeps 
the entrance of a houfe. 

He that hath given the following afliftances to thee, 
to be even a doorkeeper in God's houfe, and to be ervan 
the meaneft of God’s fervants. Lay lor s Prefect. 

Do'quet. n.f. A paper containing a warrant. , 

Before the inftitution of this form and office, no 
covenant for the levying any final concord in chie , no f 
for licence to alien, nor warrant for pardon of alienati > 

s&t * ni 'ts.ytiix. 

Do'rmant. adj. [dormant, French.] 

1. S1 “P'^ d ' ragon j ; f he be> , t!s a very peaceful one : I 

fure his anger is dormant-, or (hould lie feem to 
lafhing him, and he will deep like a top. Cong. 0. 

2. In a fleeping poftnre. it not a lion 

If a lion were the coat of Judah, yet « m Err. 
rampant, but rather couchant an \ dormant Brew gj fo[ 
With this radius he is faid to bis 

which he lies, as it were, dormant, till Quvi i 

reach. * 

3. Private ; not publick. fojdiers thrcu ghout 

There were other dormant multers or but not 

all parts of the realm, that were pu n acon * s Jj/ a r with Spain- 

drawn together. 

4. Concealed; not divulged. nrivile^es derm#?’ 

■ It would be prudent to referve ttafc _pnvu D ^ 
never to be produced but upon great octahons. 

Leaning; not perpendicular. OH 
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Old dormant windows muft confefs 
Her beams : their glimmering fpedtacles, 

Struck with the fplendor of her face, 

Do th’ office of a burning-glafs. 

Do'rmitory. n.f [dormitorium, Latin.] 

1 ^ place to deep in : ufed commonly for a room with many 

be Rooms that have thorough lights are left for entertainment, 
and thofe that have windows on one fide for dormitories. Mart. 
Naked mourns the dormitory wall, 

And Jones and Boyle’s united labours fall. Pope’s Dunciad. 

The places where dead bodies are buried, are in Latin called 
criteria, and in Engliih dormitories. Jyliffe's Parer gom 

Do'RMOUSE. n.f [dormio, to fleep, and mouje.] A lmall ani- 
mal which pafles a large part of the Winter in fleep. 

Come, we all fleep, and are mere dormice flies, 

A little lefs than dead : more dulnefs hangs 
On us than on the moon. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

After they have lain a little while the^grow as drowfy as 
dormice, unlefs they are roufed. Collier on Thought 

Dorn, n.f [from dorn, German, a thorn.] I he name of a 
fifh ; perhaps the fame as the thornback. 

The coaft is ftored both with ftiellfifh, as fcallops and 
(heathfifh, and flat, as turbets, dor ns, and holybut. Carew. 
Do ; rnick. n.f. [of Deornick in Flanders , where firft made.] 

A fpecies of linen cloath ufed in Scotland for the table. 

To DORR. v. a. [tor, ftupid, Teutonick.J To deafen or 
ftupify with noife. This word 1 find only in Skinner. 

Dorr, n.f [fo named probably from the noife which he 
makes.] A kind of flying infed, remarkable for flying with 
a loud noife. 

The dorr , or hedge-chafer’s chief marks are thefe : his 
head is fmall, like that of the common beetle : this and his 
eyes black : his ftioulder-piece, and the middle of his belly, 
alfo black ; but juft under the wing-fhells fpotted with white. 
His vving-fhells, legs, and the end of his tail, which is long 
and flat-pointed, of a light chefnut: his breaft^ efpecially, 
covered with a downy hair. Grew s IVAufcsum. 

Do'RSEL. \n.f. [from dorfum, the back. ] A pannier ; a bafket 
Do'rser. 5 or bag, one of which hangs on either fide a beaft 
of burthen, for the reception of things of fmall bulk. 
Dorsi'ferous. \n.f [dorfum and fero , or pario, Latin.] 
Dorsi'parous. ) Having ihe property of bearing or bring- 
ing forth on the back. It is ufed of plants that have the 
feeds on the back of their leaves, as fern ; and may be pro- 
perly ufed of the American frog, which brings forth young 
from her back. 

Do'rture. n.f. [contracted from dormiture ; dsrmitura , Lat. 
dortoir , French.] A dormitory; a place to fleep in. 

He led us to a gallery like a dorture , where he {hewed us 
along the one fide, for the other was but wall and window, 
feventeen cells, very neat, having partitions of cedar-wood. 

Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

Dose. n.f. poV*.] 

1. So much of any medicine as is taken at one time. Quincy. 

The too vig’rous dofe too fiercely wrought. 

And added fury to the ftrength it brought. Dryden’s Virgil. 
In a vehement pain of the head he preferibed the juice of 
the thapfia in warm water, without mentioning the dofe. 

At buthnot. 

2. As much of any thing as falls to a man’s lot. 

No fooner does he peep into 
The world, but he has done his doe; 

Married his punctual dofe of wives, 

Is cuckolded, and breaks, or thrives. Hudibras , p. ii. 

3. It is often ufed of the utmoft quantity of ftrong liquor that 
a man can fwallow. He has his dofe , that is, he can carry off 
no more. 

To Dose. v. a. 

1. To proportion a medicine properly to the patient or difeafe. 

Plants feldom ufed in medicine, being efteemed poifonous, 
if corrected, and exactly dofed, may prove powerful me- 
dicines. Derham’s Phyfico-Theo'.ogy. 

2. To give phyfick to any man in a ludicrous fenfe. 

Do'ssil. n.f. [corrupted from drfel, fomething laid upon the 

part.] A pledget; a nodule or lump of lint, to be laid on a 
fore. 

Her complaints put me upon drefling with fuch medica- 
ments as bafilicon, with prascipitate, upon a dojfil. Wifeman . 
Dost, [the fecond perfon of do.] 

Why then doji neat rne with rebukes, inftead 
Of kind condoling cares, and friendly forrow ? Addif. Cato. 
DOT. n. f [ 1 his is derived by Skinner from dotier , German, 
the white of an egg, and interpreted by him a grume of pus. 
it has now no fuch fignification, and feems rather corrupted 
trom lot, a point.] A fmall point or fpot made to mark any 
a writing. 

n. [from the noun.] To make dots, or fpots. 
Do'tage n.f [from dote ] 

1. Lofs of underftanding ; imbecillity of mind; delirioufnefs. 
The foul in all hath one intelligence ; 

1 hough too much moifture in an infant’s brain. 
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And too much drinefs in an old rrfan s fenfe? 

Cannot the prints of outward things retain . 

Then doth the foul want work* and iaJe lit? 

And this we childilhnefs and dotage call. 

I hold, that perfect joy makes all our parts 

As joyful as our hearts : 

Our fenfes tell us, if we pleafe not them. 

Our love is but a dotage, or a dream. 

2i Exceflive fondnefs. 

If on your head my fury does not turn^ 

Thank that fond dotage which fo much you fcorn. Dry . 
Do'tal. adj. [dot ali s, Latin.] Relating to t e por 

woman ; conflicting her portion ; comprised in her portion. 
Shall I, of one poor dotal town polieit, 

My people thin, my wretched country waite . 

Ah exil’d prince, and on a {haking throne, ^ . 

Or rifk my patron’s fubjeas, or my own ? Garth Vo . 
Do'tard. n.f [from dote.] A nian whofe age has 

his intelleas; a man in his fecond childhood; called in Lmc 

provinces a twtchild. 

Dotard, faid he, let be thy deep advife, 

Seems that through many years thy wits thee fail. 

And that weak old hath left thee nothing wife? _ 

Fife never fhould thy judgement be fo frail. Fairy ^ueert. 

The fickly dotard wants a wife, . 

To draw off his laft dregs of life. # . y lor ° 

Dota'tion. n.f. [fdotatio, Latin;] The aa of giving a 
or portion. 

To DOTE. v. n. [doten, Dutch ; radoter, French.] 

1 . To have the intellea impaired by age or paflion ; 

Jirious. 

Unlefs the fear of death make me dote, 

I fee my fon. Shakefp. Com. of j -' r ° 

A fword is upon the liars, and they {hall dote : a fword is 
upon her mighty men, and they {hall be difmayed. Jer. 1 , 36* 
Time has made you dote, and vainly tell 
Of arms imagin’d, in your lonely cell : 

Go, be the temple and the gods your care ; 

Permit to men the thought of peace and war. Dryd. AP.m 
When an old woman begins to dote, and grow chargeable 
to a parilh, {he is turned into a witch, and fills the country 
with extravagant fancies. Addifori s Spettator, N°. 1 17. 

2. To be in love to extremity. 

He was ftriken with great affeeftion towards me, which fince 
is grown to fuch a doting love, that, ’till I was fain to get this 
place, fometimes to retire in freely : I was even choked with 
his tedioufnefs. Sidney. 

I have long loved her, and beftowed much on her, fol- 
lowed her with a doting obfervance, Shak. M. Wives of Windf. 
To Dote upon. To regard with exceflive fondnefs; to love to 
excefs. 

All their prayers and love 
Were fet on Hereford, whom they doted on, 

And blefs’d, and grac’d. Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV. 

Forgive me, that I do not dream on thee, 

Becaufe thou feeft me dote upon my love. 

All the beauties of the court befides. 

Are mad in love, and dote upon your perfon. 

Mark thofe who dote on arbitrary power. 

And you fhall find ’em either hot-brairi’d youth. 

Or needy bankrupts. Dry den. 

Would you fo dote upon your firft defire. 

As not to entertain a nobler fire ? Dryden’s Indian Emperor * 
We dote upon this prefent world, and the enjoyments of 
it; and ’tis not without pain and fear, and reludfancy, that 
we are torn from them, as if our hopes lay all within the 
compafs of this life. Burnet. 

O death, all eloquent ! you only prove 
What duft we dote on, when ’tis man we love. Pope . 

Do'ter. n.f. [from dote.] 

1. One whofe underftanding is impaired by years ; a dotard. 
What {hould a bald fellow do with a comb, a dumb doter 


Shakefpeare i 
Denhami 


with a pipe, or a blind man with a looking-glafs ? Burtoiii 
2. A man fondly, weakly, and excefiively in love. 

If in black my lady’s brow be deckt? 

It mourns that painting and ufurping hair 
Should ravifh doters with a falfe afpedt; 

And therefore is {he born to make black fair. Shakefpeare. 

Our doters upon red and white are inceffantly perplexed, by 
the incertainty both of the continuance of their miftrefs’s 
kindnefs, and of the lafting of her beauty. Boyle. 

Do'tingly. adv. [from doting.] Fondly; by exceflive fond- 
nefs. 

That he, to wedlock dotingly betray’d. 

Should hope in this lewd town to find a maid ! Dryd. Juvi 
Do'ttard. n. f. This word feems to fignify a tree kept low 
by cutting. 

For great trees, we fee almoft all overgrown trees in church- 
yards, or near ancient buildings, and the like, are pollards and 
dottards, and not trees at their full height. Bacon’s Nat. HiJL 
Dotterel, n.f [from dote.] The name of a bird that 


mimicks geftures. 
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We fee how ready apes and monkeys are to imitate all 
tnotions of man ; and in catching of dotterels , we fee how 
the foolifh bird playeth the ape in geftures. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. 
DOUBLE, adj . [ double^ French ; duplex , Latin ; duplex 
Erfe.] 

1. Two of a fort ; one corresponding to the other ; in pairs. 

All things are double one againft another, and he hath made 
nothing impeffedl. Eccluf. xlii. 24. 

2. Twice as much; containing the fame quantity repeated. 

Great honours are great burthens ; but, on whom 
They are caft with envy, he doth bear two loads : 

H is cares muft ftill be double to his joys. 

In any dignity. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

I am not fo old in proportion to them as I formerly wasj 
which I can prove by arithmetick ; for then I was double their 
age, which now I am not. Swift . 

This Him of forty thoufand pounds is almoft double to what 
is fufficient. Swift's Draper s Letters. 

3. Having one added to another; having more than one in the 
fame order or parallel. 

It is a curiolity alfo to make flowers double , which is ef- 
fected by often removing them into new earth ; as, on the 
contrary part, double flowers by negleCting, and not removing, 
prove fingld. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N°. 513. 

I met a reverend, fat, old gouty fryar. 

With a paunch fwoln fo high, his double chin 
Might reft upon’t. Dry den' s Spar.ifo Fryar. 

4* T wofold ; of two kinds. 

Thus curfed fteel, and more accurfed gold. 

Gave mifehief birth, and made that mifehief bold; 

And double death did wretched man invade, 

By fteel aflaulted, and by gold betray’d. Dryden' j Ovid. 

No ftar appears to lend his friendly light ; 

Darknefs and tempeft make a double night. Dryden. 

5. Two in number. 

And if one power did not both fee and hear, 

Our fights and founds would always double be. Davies. 

6. Having twice the efteCt or influence ; having the power of 
two. 

The magnifico is much belov’d. 

And hath in his effect a voice potential. 

As double as the duke’s. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

7. Deceitful ; acting two parts, one openly, the other in fecret. 

I’ th’ prefence 

He would fay untruths, and be ever double 
Both in his words and meaning. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Fifty thoufand could keep rank, that were not of double 
heart. 1 Chron.x ii. 33. 

Double-Pi.EA. n.f. [duplex placitum,. Latin. ] Is that in 
which the defendant alleges for himfelf two feveral matters, 
in bar of the aCtion, whereof either is fufficient to effeCt his 
defire in debarring the plaintiff. Cowel. 

Double-quarrel, is a complaint made by any clerk or other 
to the archbifhop of the province, againft an inferiour ordi- 
nary, for delaving juftice in fome caufe ecclefiaftical. The 
effe£t is, that 'the archbifhop dire&s his letters, under the au- 
thentical feal, to all clerks of his province, commanding them 
to admonifh the faid ordinary within nine days to do the jul- 
tice required, or otherwife to cite him to appear before him 
or his official ; and laftly to intimate to the faid ordinary, that 
if he neither performs the thing enjoined, nor appears at the 
day affigned, he himfelf will proceed to perform the juftice 
required. And this feems to be termed a double quarrel , be- 
caufe it is moft commonly made againft both the judge, and 
him at whofe petition juftice is delayed. Cowel. 

Double is much ufed in compofition, generally for doubly , two 
ways; as double edged , having an edge on each fide ; or for 
twice the number or quantity, as double died , twice died. 
Double-biting, adj. [double and bite.] Biting or cutting on 
either fide. 

But moft their looks on the black monarch bend. 

His riling mufcles and his brawn commend ; 

His double-biting ax, and beamy fpear, ^ 

Each afking a gigantick force to rear. Dryden s Fables. 
Double-buttoned, adj . [double and buttoned .] Having two 
rows of buttons. 

Others you’ll fee, when all the town s afloat, 

Wrapt in th’ embraces of a kerfey coat, e . 

Or double-button' d frieze. Gay's f 1 ™?' 

Double-dealer, n.f [double and dealer.] A deceitful, fubtle, 
infidious fellow ; one who ads two parts at the fame time ; 
one who fays one thing and thinks another. 

Double dealers may pafs mufter for a while ; but all par- 
ties wafh their hands of them in the conclufion. LEf range. 

Double-dealing, n.f. [double and dealing ] Artifice; dilli- 
mulation ; low or wicked cunning. } 

Thou fhalt not be the worfe for me; there s gold. 

— But that it would b e double-dealing, fir, I would you could 
make it another. Shaiejpeare s Twelfth Night. 

Our poets have joined together fuch qualities as are by na- 
ture moft compatible ; valour with anger, meeknefs with 
piety", and prudence with diffimulation : this laft union was 
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heceffary for the goodnefs ofUlyffes; for without that IA 
diffimulation might have degenerated into wickednefs* a 
double-dealing. p op i 5 f iew T £ .. 

To Double-die. v. a. [double and die.] To die twice ov 

Tes, I’ll to the royal bed, 

Where firft the myfteries of our love were aded 
And double-die it with imperial crimfon. Dry. and Lee's 0 1 
Double-founted. adj. [double and fount . ] Havino- tw 
fources. s 

Here the elouble-fountcd ftream 
Jordan, true limit eaftward. Milton's Parqdife Lof, b.xh 
Double-handed, adj. [double and hand J Having two hands' 
All things being double-handed , and having the appearances 
both of truth and falfliood, where our affedions have eno^ed 
us, we attend only to the former. Giant). Scepf c ' jr 

Double-headed, adj. [ double and head . J Having the flowets 
growing one to another. 

The double rich fcarlet nonfuch is a large double- ’ended 
flower, of the richeft fcarlet colour. Mortimer's Husbandry, 
To Double-lock. v. a. [double and leek.] Toffioot the lock 
twice ; to fallen wirh double fecurity. 

He immediately double-locked his door, and fat down care- 
fully to reading and Comparing both his orders. Tatter , N°. Go 
Double-minded, adj. [from double and mind. J Deceitful - 
infidious. 

A double-minded man is unftable in all his ways. James i. 8. 
Double-shining, adj. [double and Jhine.~\ bhining with 
double luftre. 

He was 

Among the reft that there did take delight, 

To fee the (ports of double-Jhining day. Sidney, 

Double-tongued, adj. [ double and tongue. ] Deceitful; 
giving contrary accounts of the fame thing. 

The deacons muff be grave, not d uble-tongucd , not given 
to much wine, not greedy of filthy lucre. 1 Tim. iii. 8. 

For much (lie fear’d the Tyrians, double -tongu cl. 

And knew the town to Juno’s care belong’d. Dryd, Virgil. 
To Do'uble. v. a. [from the adjedlive.j 

1 . To enlarge any quantity by addition of the fame quantity. 

Rumour doth double voice, and echo 
The numbers of the fear’d. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

Pay him fix thoufand, and deface the bond ; 

Double fix thoufand, and then treble that. Shakefpeart. 

Our foe’s too proud the weaker to aflail, 

Or doubles^ his difhonour if he fail. Dryd. State of Innocence. 
This power of repeating or doubling any idea we have of 
any diftance, and adding it to the former, as often as we will, 
without being ever able to come to any ftop or flint, let us 
enlarge it as much as we will, is that which gives us the idea 
of immenfity. Lode. 

This was only the value of the filver : there was betides 
a tenth part of that number of talents of gold, which, if 
gold was reckoned in a decuple proportion, will juft double 
fum. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. To contain twice the quantity. 

Thus reinforc’d againft the adverfe fleet, 

Still doubling our’s, brave Rupert leads the way. Dryden. 

3. To repeat ; to add. 

He faw proud Arcite and fierce Palemon 
In mortal battle, doubling blow on blow ; 

Like lightning flam’d their faulchions to and fro. Dryden. 

4. To add one to another in the fame order or parallel. 

Thou (halt double the curtain in the tabernacle. Ex. xxvi. 9. 

5. To fold. 

He bought her fermons, pfalms, and graces. 

And doubled down the ufeful places. Brier- 

6 . To pafs round a headland. » 

Prefently departing again, and failing along the coa , 
he doubled the promontory of Carthage, yet hmous or 
the ruins of that proud city. Kno/les's Hijlory of the' ui s. 

Now we have the cape of Good Hope in fight, the tra e 
wind is our own, if we can but double it. 0 

To Do'uble. v. n. 

1. To increafe to twice the quantity. . r 

’Tis oblerved in particular nations, that within the lpace 01 
three hundred years, notwithftandingall casualties, t f ^ 
ber of men J Me. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

2. To enlarge the ftake to twice the fum in play. 

Throw ^Egypt’s by, and offer in the ftead, 

Offer — the crown on Berenice’s head : T 

I am refolv’d to double ’till I win. Dryden sTys on. 

3. To turn back, or wind in running. 

Under the line the filn croffeth the line, an 
Summers and two Winters; but in the ° ma i- e th one 

zone it doublet!} and goeth back again, and o 
long Summer. Bacon's Natural Hfry , IN • 39 

So keen thy hunters, and thy Rent fo .nong, . 

Thy turns and doublings cannot lave thee long. 

4. To play tricks ; to ufe ft eights. _ 

Who knows which way flic points i , 

Doubling and turning like an hunted [< ire • , p r « 

Find out the meaning of her- mind who can. D . , 
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Do'uble. n.f 

1. Twice the quantity or number. . • - f 

In all the four great years of mortality aboverrtefttioned, I 
do not find that any week the plague increafed to the double 
of the precedent week above five times. Graunt's Mortality. 
Strong beer ; beer of twice the pommon ftrength. 

Here’s a pot of good double , neighbour : drink, and fear 
not your man. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 

3. A trick; afhift; an artifice. 

Do'ub i.eness. n.f. [from double.] The ftate of being double. 

If you think well to carry this as you may, the doublenefs of 
the benefit defends the deceit from reproof. Sh. Meaf for Meaf 
Do'uble R. n. f [from double. ] He that doubles any thing* 
Do'ub let. n. f. [from double.] 

1. The inner garment of a man; the waiftcoat: fo called from 
being double for warmth. 

What a pretty thing a man is, when he goes in his doublet 
and hofe.. and leaves off his wit. Sh. Much Ado about Nothing. 
His doublet was of fturdy buff, 

And though not fword yet cudgel proof. Hudibras , p. i. 

It is common enough to fee a countryman in th ^doublet and 
breeches of his great grandfather. Addtfon's Italy. 

i’hey do but mimick ancient wits at beft, * 

As apes our granfires, in their doublets dreft. P ope' s Criticifrn. 

2. Two ; a pair. 

Thofe doublets on the fides of his tail feem to add ftrength 
to the mufclcs which move the tail-fins. Grew' s Mifeeum. 

DOUBLO 1 N. n.f [French.] A Spanifii coin containing the 
value of two piftoles. 

Do'ubly. adv. [from double.] I11 twice the quantity ; to twice 
the degree. 

Young Hollis, on a mufe by Mars begot. 

Born, Ca-far like, to write and aeft great deeds. 

Impatient to revenge his fatal (hot. 

His right hand doubly to his left fucceeds. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 

Haply at night he does with horror fliun 
A widow’d daughter, or a dying (on : 

His neighbour’s offspring he to-morrow fees, 

And doubly feels his want in their increafe. Prior. 

To DOUBT, v. n. [doubter j French ; dubito^ Latin.] 

1. To queftion ; to be in uncertainty. 

Even in matters divine, concerning fome things, we may 
lawfully doubt and fufpend our judgment, inclining neither to 
one fide or other ; as, namely, touching the time of the fall 
both of man and angels. Hooker , b. ii. f. 7. 

Let no man, while he lives here in the world, doubt whe- 
• ther there is any hell or no, and thereupon live fo, as if abfo- 
Jutely there were none. South's Sermons. 

I doubt not to make it appear to be a monftrous folly to 
deride thefe things. Tillotfons Sermons. 

Can we conclude upon Luther’s inftability, becaufe in a 
fingle notion, no way fundamental, an enemy writes that he 
had fome doubt ings ? Atterbury . 

2. To queftion any event, fearing the worft. 

Doubting things go ill, often hurt more 
T ban to be lure they do. Shake fpear e' s Cymbeline. 

3. Sometimes with of in both the foregoing fenfes. 

Solyman laid he had hitherto made war againft divers na- 
tions, and always had the vi&ory, whereof he doubted not 
now a! fo . Knolless Hijlory of the Turks . 

Have I not manag’d my contrivance well, 

To try your love, and make you doubt of mine? Dryden . 

4. To fear; to be apprehenfive. 

I doubt there’s deep refentment in his mind. 

For the late (light his honour fuffer’d there. Otways Orph. 
It there were no fault in the title, I doubt there are too 
many 111 the body of the work. Baker on Learning. 

'I 'his is enough fora project:, without any name; I doubt 
more than will be reduced into practice. Swift. 

S' 1 o (ufpedt 5 to have fufpicion. 

1 he king did all his courage bend 
Againft thofe four which now before him were. 

Doubting not who behind him doth attend. Daniel's C. War. 
6. To hefitate; to be in fufpenfe. 

At firft the tender blades of grafs appear. 

And buds that yet the blaft of Eurus fear, 

Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the year. Dry 

-I. I o hold queftionable ; to think uncertain. 

He from the terror of this arm fo late 
Doubted his empire. Milton's ParadiJ'e Lojl , b. i. 

To teach vain wits a Terence little known, 

T ' admire fuperior fertfe, and doubt their own. 

2. To fear; to fufpeift. 

He did ordain the interdicls and prohibitions which we have 
to making entrance of (hangers, which at that time was fre- 

o ^ n ^ ou !* in S novelties and commixture of manners. Bacon. 
3 * lodutmft. 

V ou that Will be lefs fearful than difereet. 

That love the fundamental part of ftate, 

More than you doubt the change of it, prefer 

V OL n ff e m bef ° re n l0ns ‘ Shakefpeare's Cmolantts. 
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Doubt, n f [from the verb.] . j A c 

1. Uncertainty of mind; fufpenfe j undetermined ftate or 

opinion. . , 

Could any difficulty have been propofed, the refolution 

would have been as early as the propolal; it could not have 
had time to fettle into doubt. South's Sermons ; 

Thofe who have examined it, are thereby got pad doubt 
in all the do&rines they profefs. Locke. 

2 . Queftion ; point unfettled. 

Hippocrates commends the flefh of the wild fow above the 
tame, and no doubt but the animal is more or lefs healthy 
according to the air it lives in. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

’Tis paft a doubt , 

All Bedlam or Parnaffus is let out. Pope . 

3. Scruple; perplexity; irrefolution. 

Our doubts are traytors. 

And make us lofe, by fearing to attempt, 

The good we oft might win. Shak..Meafure for Meafure. 

4. Uncertainty of condition. 

And thy life fliall hang in doubt before thee ; and thou flialt 
fear day and night, and (halt have no afiurance of thy 
life. Deutr. xxviii. 69* 

5. Sufpicion; apprehenfion of ill. 

I defire to be prefent with you now, and to change my 
Voice ; for I (land in doubt of you. Gal. iv. 20. 

6. Difficulty cbjedied. 

To every doubt your anfwer is the fame. 

It fo fell out, and fo by chance it came. Blackmore's Creation. 
Do'ubter. n.J\ [from doubt.] One w T ho entertains fcruples 3 
one who hangs in uncertainty. 

Do'ubtful. adj. [doubt and full.] 

1. Dubious; not fettled in opinion. 

Methinks I (hould know you, and know this man; 

Yet I am doubtful. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

2. Ambiguous ; not clear in its meaning. 

3. That about which there is doubt ; that which is not yet deter- 
mined or decided ; obfeure ; queftionable; uncertain. 

In handling the right of a war, I am not willing to inter- 
mix matter doubtful with that which is out of doubt ; for as in 
capital caufes, wherein but one man’s life is in queftion, 
the evidence ought to be clear ; fo much more in a judgment 
upon a war, which is capital to thoufands. Bacon. 

In doubtful cafes, reafon ftill determines for the fafer fide; 
efpecially if the cafe be not only doubtful , but alfo highly con- 
cerning, and the venture be a foul, and an eternity. Souths 
Themetes firft, ’tis doubtful whether hir’d. 

Or fo the Trojan deftiny requir’d, 

Mov’d, that the ramparts might be broken down, 

To lodge the monfter fabrick in the 'town. Dryden' s JEn 

4. Not fecure; not without fufpicion. 

Our manner is always to caft a doubtful and a more fufpi- 
cious eye towards that, over which vre know we have lead 
power. Hooker , Dedication . 

5. Not confident ; not without fear. 

With doubtful feet and wavering refolution 
I come, ftill dreading thy difpleafure, Samfon. Milt. Agonijl. 
Do'ubtfully. adv. [from doubtful.] 

1 . Dubicufly ; irrefolutety. 

2. Ambiguoufly ; with uncertainty of meaning. 

Knowing how doubtfully all allegories may be conftrued, 
and this book of mine being a continual allegory, I have 
thought good to difeover the general intention. ^ Spenfer . 

Nor did the goddefs doubtfully declare 
Her alter’d mind, and alienated care. Dryden. 

Do'ubtfulness. n.f. [from dqubtful.] 

1. Dubioufnefs ; fufpenfe ; inftability of opinion. 

Though doubtfu hefs or uncertainty feems to be a medium 
between certain truth and certain falfhood in our minds, yet 
there is no fuch medium in things themfelves. Watts's Logick. 

2. Ambiguity ; uncertainty of meaning. 

In arguing, the opponent ufes as comprehenfive and equi- 
vocal terms as he can, to involve his adverlary in the doubtful - 

ne J s . °* ex P re flions : this is expetffed, and therefore the 
anlwerer, on his fide, makes it his play to diftinguifli as much 
as he can. Locke 

Moft of his philofop’ny is, in broken fentences, delivered 
with much doubtfulnefs. Baker's Defections on Learning 

a,lv - [ from emit.] In a doubting manner; 

Whatloever a man imaginetji imiting’y, or with fear, muft 
needs do hurt, ii imagination have any power at all • for a 
man reprefenteth that oftner that he feareth, than the con- 
trar y- Bacon's Natural Hi liorv N° n^r 

Do'ubtless. adj [from dsubtC] Without fear; without tpl 
prehenlion of danger. * 

1 retty child, deep doubtlefs and fecure. 

That Hubert, for the wealth of all the wt*ld. 

Will not offend I them Shakefpeare’s Kmgjotm. 

* am doubtlefs ; I can purge 

Myfelf of many I am charg’d withal. Shake fp. Henrv IV 
7 L DeuHlefs 
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iDoultlefs he would have made a noble knight. Sb. H. VI. 

All their defires, deferts, or expectations the Conqueror 
had no other means to fatisfy, but by the eftates of fuch as 
had appeared open enemies to him; and doubtlefs many inno- 
cent perfons differed in this kind. Hale s Com. Lavj of England. 

Doubtlefs many men are finally loft, who yet have no mens 
fins to anfwer for, but their own. South’s Sermons. 

. Thefe mountains have been doubtlefs much higher than they 
are at prefent: the rains have wafhed away of the foil, that 
has left the veins of ftones fhooting out of them. Woodward. 
Doubtlefs , oh gueft ! great laud and praife were mine. 

If, after focial rites and gifts bellow’d, 

I ftain’d my hofpitable hearth with blood. Pope’s Odyffey. 
Douce't. n.f [doucet, French.] A cuftard. This word I Hnd 
only in Skinner . 

Do'ucker. n.f [from To douck , corrupted from To duck .] 

A bird that dips in the water. 

The colymbi, or douckcrs , or loons, are admirably con- 
formed for diving, covered with thick plumage, and their 
feathers fo flippery, that water cannot moiften them. Ray. 
DOVE. n.f. [ duvo , old Teutonick ; taub, daub, German.] 

1 . A wild pigeon. 

So {hews a fnowy dove trooping with crows. 

As yonder lady o’er her fellows (hows. Sb. Rom. and Juliet. 

Say, will the falcon, ftooping from above, 

Shiit with her varying plumage, fpare the dove ? Pope. 

Not half fo fwift the trembling doves can fly, 

"When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid Iky; 

Not half fo fwiftly the fierce eagle moves, 

When through the fkies he drives the trembling doves. Pope . 

2 . A pigeon. 

I have here a difli of doves, that I will beftow upon your 
worfhip. Shakefpeare’ s Merchant of Venice. 

Do'vecot. n.f [dove and cot.'] A finall building in which 
pigeons are bred and kept. 

Like an eagle in a dovecot , I 
Flutter’d your Volfcians in Corioli; 

Alone I did it. Sbakefpeare’s Coriolanus : 

Do'vehouse. n.f. [dove and h'.ufe.] A houfe for pigeons. 

The hawk fets up for protestor, and makes havock in the 
dovekoufe. L’Ejl range. Fab. 20. 

But ftill the doveboufe obftinately ftood. Dryden. 

DoVetail. n.f. [dove and tail.] A form of joining two 
bodies together, where that which is inferted has the form of 
a wedge reverfed, and therefore cannot fall out. 

Dough, n.f. [bah, Saxon; deegb, Dutch.] 

1. The pafte of bread, or pies, yet unbaked. 

When the gods moulded up the pafte of man. 

Some of their dough was left upon their hands. 

For want of fouls, and fo they made Egyptians. Dryden. 

You that from pliant pafte would fabricks raife. 

Expecting thence to gain immortal praife, 

Your knuckles try, and let your finews know 

Their pow’r to kneed, and give the form to dough. King . 

2. My cake is Dough. My affair has mifearried; my under- 
taking has never come to maturity. 

yf// y cake is dough , but I’ll in among the reft ; 

Out of hope of all, but my fhare of the feaft. Shakefpeare. 
Doughba / k.ed. adj. [dough and baked.] Unfinifhed; not 
hardened to perfection ; foft. 

For when, through taftelefs flat humility, 0 

In dougbbak’d men fome harmleflnefs we fee, > 

’Tis but his phlegm that’s virtuous, and not he. Donne, j 
Do'ughty. adj. [bohng, Saxon ; deught, virtue, Dutch ] 

1. Brave; noble; illuftrious; eminent. Ufed of men and 
things. 

Such reftlefs pafliondid all night torment 
The flattVing courage of that fairy knight, 

Devifing how that doughty tournament. 

With greaieft honour, he atehieven might. Fairy Queen. 

2 . It is now feLdom ufed but ironically, or in burlefque. 

]f this doughty hiftorian hath any honour or confcience left, 
he ought to beg pardon. Stillingfeet’s Def.of Difc. on Rom Idol. 
She fmil’d to fee the doughty hero {lain ; 

But, at her fmtle, the beau reviv’d again. Pope. 

Do'ughy. adj. [from dough. J Unfound; foft; unhardened. 
Your fon was milled with a fnipt taftata fellow there, 
whofe villa nous faffron would have made all the unbaked and 
doughy youth of a nation in his colour. Shakefpeare. 

To DOUSE, v. a. [ZvW ; but probably it is a cant word formed 
from the found.] To put over head fuddenly in the water. 

To Douse, v.n. To fall fuddenly into the water. 

It is no jetting, trivial matter. 

To fwing i’ th’ air, or doufe in water. Hudibras , p. u. 

Do\v A’C'ER-. n.f. [ douairiere , French] 

I. A widow with a jointure. 

* She lingers my defires, 

Like to a ftepdame or a dowager , 

Long wintering on a young man’s revenue. obakejpear e. 
Widows have a greater intereft in property than either 
maids or wives ; fo that it is as unnatural tor a dowager as a 
freeholder to be an enemy to our conftitution. AddiJ. Ireehold. 
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2. The title given to ladies who furvive their hufbands, 

Catharine no more 

Shall be call’d queen ; but princefs dowager , 

And widow to prince Arthur. Shakefpeare’ s Hemy Vlft 

Do'wdy. n f. An aukvvard, ill-dreffed, inelegant woman. 
Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen wench ; Did 0 a 
dowdy, Cleopatra, a gipfy ; Helen and Hero, Hidings and 

Shakefpeare’ s Romeo and Juliet. 
The bedlam train of iovers ufc 


harlots. 


T* inhance the value, and the faults excufe; 
And therefore ’tis no wonder if we fee 
They doat on dowdies and deformitv. 

No houfwifry the dowdy creature knew ; 


Dryden. 


/ j j 

To film up all, her tongue confds’d the fhrew. Gax’s Pa 1 } 

DO'WER. I r • • T? ui ‘ 

[douatie, french. j 

1. That which the wife brihgeth to her hufband in marriage.’ 

His wife brought in dow’r Cllicia^s crown, 

And in herfelf a greater dow'r alone. Dr\den. 

His only daughter in a ftranger’s pow’r; 

For very want, he could not pay a dow’r. Pope’s Epijlfc, 

2. That which the widow pofteffes. 

His patrimonial territories of Flanders were partly in dower 
to his mother-in-law, and paidy not ferviceable, in refpecl of 
the late rebellions. Bacon s Henry VII. 

3. The gifts of a hufband for a wife. 

Afk me never fo much dowery and gift, and I will give ac- 
cording as ye (hall fay unto me ; but give me the damfel to 
wife. Gen. xxxiv. 12. 

4. Endowment ; gift. 

What fpreading virtue, what a fparkling fire ; 

How great, how plentiful, how rich a dow’r , 

Do’ft thou within this dying fiefh infpire ! Davies. 

Do'wered, adj. [from dower.] Portioned; fupplied with a 
portion. 

Will you with thofe infirmities file owes, 

Unfriended, new-adopted to our hate, 

Dower’d with our curfe, and ftranger’d with our oath, 
Take her, or leave her. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

Do'werless. adj. [from doiver.] Without a fortune; un- 
portioned. 

Thy dow’rlefs daughter, king, thrown to my chance, 

Is queen of us, and ours, and our fair France. Sb. K. Lear. 
Do'wlas. n.f. A coarfe kind of linen. 

Dowlas, filthy dowlas ; I have given them away to bakers 
wives, and they have made boulters of them. Shak. Hen. IV. 
Down. n.f. [duun, Danitti.] 

1. Soft feathers. 

Virtue is the rougheft way ; 

But proves at night a bed of doiun. JVcttmu 

Leave, leave, fair bride ! your folitary bed. 

No more fhalbyou return to it alone ; 

It nurfeth fadnefs ; and your body’s print, 

Like to a grave, the yielding down doth dint. Dome. 

Lie tumbling on our down, courting the blefling ^ 

Of a fhort minute’s dumber. Denham s Sophy. 

A tender weakly conftitution is very much o^ing to the 
life of down beds. Loch. 

2 . Any thing that fooths or mollifies. 

Thou bofom foftnefs ! down of all my cares ! 

I could recline my thoughts upon this breaft 
To a forgetfulnefs ot all my griefs, 

And yet be happy. Southern’s OtoMoko. 

3. Soft wool, or tender hair. 

Scarce had the down to (hade his cheeks begun; 

One was their care, and their delight was one. Dryden. 

I am not chang’d, I love my hufband ftill; 

But live him as be was when youthful grace. 

And the firft down began to fhade his face. Dryd. Aurergz. 

On thy chin the fpringing beard began 
To fpread a doubtful down , and promife man. rm « 
4 The foft fibres of plants which wing the feeds. 

Any light thing that moveth, when we find no win, 
fheweth a wind at hand ; as when feathers, or 0 ’ 

fly to and fro in the air. Bacon’s Natural HiJloi ) 9 
Like fcatter’d down by howling Eurus blown, 

Bv rapid whirlwinds from his manfion thrown. Oj 
DOW'N. n.f. [t>un, Saxon ; dune, Erfe, a hill ; but 
now as if derived from the adverb.] A large opvii p > 

valley. c • 

On the downs we fee, near W ilton tai , Sidney 
A haft’ned hare from greedy greyhound go. 

Lord of much riches, which the ufe renowns , ^ 

Seven thoufand broad-tail’d ftieep graz d 011 his 
Not all the fleecy wealth 

That doth enrich thofe downs is worth a thoug , 

To this my errand, and the care it broug • 

How Will-a-wifp mifleads night-faring q 

O’er hills, and finking bogs, and pati.lcfs downs. 

To compafs this, his building is a town ’ 

His pond an ocean, his Pierre arton Pf - V 


2. A hill; a rifing ground. This fenfe is ver> 


Hills 
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Hills afford pleafant profpeSs s as they muft needs acknow- 
ledge who have been on tire downs of Suffex. Ray on ,h S Croat. 
Down. prep, [abuna, Saxon.] 

, Along a defeent ; from a higher place to a lower. 

Let 3 cm thy hold when a great wheel runs down hill, left «. 
bretk thv neck with following it ; but the great one that goes 
upward, let him draw after. Sbakegeare's K,ng Lear 

A man falling down a precipice, though in motion, is not 
at liberty, because he cannot flop that motion if he would. Lo.. 

o Towards the mouth of a river . . , . 

Mahomet put his chief fubftance into certain boats, to be 
conveyed down the river, as purpoling to fly. Jinolies. 

On thfground ; from the height at which any thing was to 

a lower fituation. . . . « 1 

Whom they hit, none on their feet might ftand, 

Though {landing elfe as rocks ; but down they fell 
By thoufands. Milton’s Paradije Loll, b. vi. /. 593 * 

Down finks the giant with a thund’nng found, 1 

His pond’rous limbs opprefs the trembling ground ; > 

Blood, brains, and foam, gufh from the gaping wound.Dr. } 

■2. Tending towards the ground, 
q. Out of light ; below the horizon. 

How goes the night, boy . 

— The moon is d.von ; I have not heard the clock. 

And (he goes down at twelve. Shakejjpeare s Macbeth . 

4.. To a total maceration. , , 

Wh* remains of the fubjedl, after the decodion, is con- 
tinued to be boiled down, with the addition of frelh water, to 
a fapid fat. . ArbuthnJ on Aliments. 

5. Into difgrace ; into declining reputation. 

He fhar’d our dividend o’ th’ crown, 

We had fo painfully preach’d aown ; 

And forc’d us, though againft the grain, 

T’ have calls to teach it up again. Hudibras , p. 111. cant 2 . 

It has been ftill preached up, but aefted down ; and dealt 
xvitb, as the eagle in the fable did with the oyfter, carrying it 
up on high, that, by letting it fall, he might dafii it 111 

pieces. Soutb ’ s Sermons ' 

There is not a more melancholy ohje£l in the learned 

world, than a man who has written himfeir down. Addifon . 

6. [Anlwering to up.] Here and there. 

Let them wander up and down for meat, and grudge if they 
be not fatisfied. PJ m 

Down, inter j. 

j. An exhortation to deftruclion or demolition. 

Go, fome pull down the Savoy ; others to the Inns of 
Courts : down with them all. Shakefpcare’s Henry VI. p. ii. 

It there be ten, {brink not ; but down with them. Shakefp. 

But now they cry, down with the palace, fire it, 

Full out th’ ufurping queen. Dryden s Spanifo Fryar. 

2. A contemptuous threat. 

Down, down to hell, and fay I fent thee thither. Shakefp. 
Down. [To £<?.] To be digefted ; to be received. 

If he be hungdy more than wanton, bread alone will down ; 
and if he be not hungry, ’tis not fit he fhould eat. Locke . 

I know not how abfurd this may feem to the mailers of de- 
monftration ; and probably it will hardly down with any body, 
at firft hearing. Locke. 

To Down. v. a. [from the particle.] To knock ; to fubdue; 
to fupprefs ; to conquer. 

The hidden beauties Teem’d in wait to lie. 

To down proud hearts, that would not willing die. Sidney . 
Do'wncast. adj. [down and cajl.] Bent down ; diredled to 
the ground. 

Wanton languifning borrowed of her eyes the downcafi 
look of modefty. Sidney, b. ii. 

My wily nurfe by long experience found. 

And firft difeover’d to my foul its wound, 

’Tis love, laid fhe ; and then my downcafi eyes. 

And guilty dumbnefs, witnefs’.d my furprize. Dryden. 

Thy downcafi looks, and thy diforder’d thoughts. 

Tell me my fate : I afk not the fuccels 
My caufe has found. Addifon’ s Cato. 

Do'wnfal. n.f. [down and y^//.] 

1 . Ruin ; calamity ; fall from rank or ftate. 

Why do’ft thou fay king Richard is depos’d ? 

Dar’ft thou, thou little better thing than earth. 

Divine his downfall Shakefpeare' s Richard It. 

We have feen fome, by the ways by which they had de- 
figned to rife uncontrollably, to have dire&ly procured their 
utter downfal. South’s Sermons, 

2. A ludden fall, or body of things falling. 

Each downfal of a flood the mountains pour 

From their rich bowels, rolls a filver ftream. Dryd. Ind. Em. 

3. Deftrudlion of fabricks. 

Not more aghalt the matrons of renown, 

When tyrant Nero burn’d th’ imperial town. 

Shriek’d for the dotunfal in a doleful cry, 

I or which their guiltlefs lords were doom’d to die. Dryden. 
Do'^n fallen, participial adj. [d-.-wn and fall . ] Ruined ; 
fallen. 
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The land is now divorced by the dowttfaUen fleef iclife M 

D^vu»%. [down and gyreif Let down in circnlaf 
wrinkles. , r 

Lord Hamlet, with his (lockings loofe. 

Ungarter’d, and downgyred to his ancles. Shakefp. .an, t 
Do'wnhjl. n.f. [down and hill] Declivity; defeent. 

Heavy the third, and ftifF* he finks apace ; 

And though ’tis downhil all, but creeps along the race. JJrya* 
Do'wnhil. adj. Declivous; deicending. 

Do'wnlooked. adj. [down and look.] Hawng ~ 

countenance; gloomy; fuilen; melancholy. 

Jealoufy iuffus’d, with jaundice in her eyes, 

Difcolouring all fhe view’d, in tawney drefs’d ; 

Downlook’d, and with a cuckow on her fill. Dry A Fab J e } 

Do'wnlying. adj. [down and lie.] About to e in tratau o 

childbirth. 

Do^vnright. adv. [down anti right.] 

1. Strait or right down ; down perpendicular y. 

A giant’s (lain in fight. 

Or mow’d o’erthwart, or cleft downright. Hudibras, p. u 

2 . In plain terms ; without ceremony. 

Elves away ; 

We fhall chide downright, if I longer flay. Shakefpeare , 

q. Completely; without flopping fhort. „ 

This paper put Mrs. Bull in fuch a paflion, that ihe : felt 
downright into a fit. Arbuthnct’ s Hijlory of John Bull. 

Downright, ad]. 

1. Plain; open; apparent; undifguifed. 

An admonition from a dead author, or a caveat irom an 
impartial pen, will prevail more than a downright aavice, 
which may be miftaken as fpoken magifterially. bacon . 

It is downright madnefs to ftrike where we have no power 
to hurt. V Ef range, Fab. Ay 

Religion feems not in danger from downright atheifm, imee 
rational men muft rcjefl that for want ot proof. R.ogers s Semi. 

The merchant’s wife, who abounds in plenty, is not to 
have downright money; but the mercenary part of her mind, 
is engaged with a prefent of plate. Spectator, N°. 266. 

2. Diredlly tending to the point ; plain ; artlefs. 

I would rather have a plain downright wifdom, than a 
■ foolifh and affedted eloquence. Ben.JobnfonsDifcoveries. 

3. Unceremonious; honeftly furly. 

When it came to the count to fpcak, old facl fo flared him 
in the face, after his plain downright way, that the count was 
ftruck dumb. Addifon s Count Tariff, 

4. Plain; without palliation. 

The idolatry was direcl and downright in the people, whofe 
credulity is illimitable. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 4. 
Do'wnsitting. n.f [down and ft .] Reft; repole; the a£t 
of fitting down, or going to reft. 

Thou knoweft my downfitting and mine uprifing; thou un* 
derftandeft my thoughts atar off. Fj. cxxxix. 2, 

Do'WNWARD. fir „ _ t 

, S- adv. [ounepearu, Saxon. J 

Downwards. ) L j J 

1. Towards the center. 

As you lift up the glafles the drop will afeend flower and 
flower, and at length reft, being carried dowmuard by its 
weight, as much as upwards by the attradBon. Newton s Opt. 

2. From a higher fituation to a lower. 

Look downward on that globe, whofe hither Tides, 

With light from hence, fhines. Milton ’ < Paradife Lojl, b. iii* 
Hills are ornamental to the earth, affording pleafant pro- 
fpedls to them that look downwards from them upon the Tub-* 
jacent countries. Ray on the Creation, 

What would this man ? Now upward will he foar. 

And little lefs than angel j would be more : 

Now looking downwards , juft as griev’d, appears 
To want the ftrength of bulls, the fur of bears. Pope, 

3. In a courfe of fuccelfive or lineal defeent. 

A ring the count does wear. 

That downward hath fucceeded in his houfe* 

From fon to fon, fome four or five defeents. Shakefpeare « 

Downward, adj. 

1 . Moving on a declivity ; tending towards the center ; tend* 
ing to the ground. 

With downward force. 

That drove the fand along, he took his way* 

And roll’d his yellow billows to the fea. Dryden’ s JEn, 

2. Declivous ; bending. 

When Aurora leaves our northern fphere* 

She lights the downward heaven, and rifes there. Dryd. Virg, 

3. Deprefled ; dejcf’ted. 

At the lowed of my downward thoughts, I pulled up my 
heart to remember, that nothing is atchieved before it be 
thoroughly attempted, and that lying ftill doth never 
forward. Sid 

Do'wny. adj. [from down.] 
l . Covered with down or nap: 

By his gates of breath 

There lies a downy feather, which ftirs not ; 


Did 
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Did he fufpire, that light and weightlefs down 
Perforce muft move. Shakeff eare' s Henry IV. p. ii. 

There- be plants that have prickles, yet have downy or vel- 
vet rind upon their leaves ; as hock-gillyflowers and coltsfoot ; 
which, down or nap confifteth of a (ubtile fpirit, in a foft fub- 
ftance. Bacon s Natural Hijlory , N°. 560^ 

In her hand fhe held 
A bough of faireft fruit, that downy fmil’d, 

New-gather’d, and ambrofial fmell diffus’d. 'Milt. Par. Lojl. 

2. Made of down or foft feathers. 

A fidebreeze from welfward waits their fails to fill, 

And refts in thofe high beds his downy wings. Dry den. 

Belinda hill her downy pillow preft, 

Her guardian fylph prolong’d the balmy reft. Pope. 

3; Soft \ tendr; foothing. 

Banquo ! Donalbain ! Malcolm ! awake ! 

Shake off this downy i leep, death’s counterfeit, 

And look on death itfelf. Sha kej : b care' s Macbeth. 

The night’s companion kindly cheating them 
Of all their cares, tam’d the rebellious eye 
Of forrow with a foft and downy hand, 

Sealing all breafts in a lethean band. ' Crajhaw. 

!Do\vre. I n.f. [ clouaire , French. It ought to be written 
DVwRY. S dower.] 
j. A portion given with a wife. 

I could marry this wench for this dowrc . Sidney. 

And afk no other dowry but fuch another jeft. Shakefpcare. 

The king muft die, that I may make you great. 

And give a crown in dowry with my love. Dryd. Span. Fry. 
Tethys all her waves in dowry gives. Dryden' s Virgil. 

2 . A reward paid for a wife. 

Thine own hand 

An hundred of the faithlefs foe fhall flay. 

And for a dowrc a hundred forefkins pay. Cowley s Davideis. 

A gift ; a fortune given. 

Doxo logy. n.J. [&>!«. and Aoy<&-.] A form of giving glory to 
God. 

David breaks forth into thefe triumphant praifes and doxolo- 
gies expreffed in the text; Blelled be the Lord God of Ifrael, 
who has kept me this day from Ihedding blood, and from 
avenging myfelf with my own hand. South's Sermons. 

Little did Athanafiils imagine, that ever it would have been 
received in the Chriftian church, to conclude their books with 
a doxology to God and the blelled virgin. Stillingflect, 

Doxy. n.f. A whore; a loofe wench. 

When darfadils begin to pure, ? 

With heigh ! the doxy over the dale; Shake f Winter's Tale. 
To DOZE. v.n. Opts)-, Saxon; daes, Dutch.] To dumber; 
to live in a ftate of droufinefs; to be half afleep. 

There was no fleeping under his roof : if he happened to 
doze a little, the jolly cobler waked him. L EJhange. 

It has happened to young men of the greateft wit to wafte 
their fpirits with anxiety and pain, fo far as to doze upon their 
work with too much eagernefs of doing well. Dryd. Dufrcfn. 
How to the banks, where bards departed doze , 

Thev led him foft; how all the bards arofe. Pope s Dunciad. 

Chieflefs armies doz'd out the campaign, ^ 

And navies yawn’d for orders on the main. Pope s Dunciad. 

To Doze. v.a. To ftupifv ; to dull. . 

He was now much decayed in his parts, and w ith immo- 
derate drinking dozed in his underftanding. Clarendon , b. viii. 
Two fatyrs, on the ground, 

Stretch’d at his eafe, their fire, Silenus, found 
Doz'd with his fumes, and heavy with nis load. Dryden. 
Do'zen. n.f. [douzaine , French.] The number of twelve. 
We cannot lodge and board a dozen or fouiteen gentlewo- 
men, but it will be thought we keep a bawdyhoufe ilraight. 

ShakeJ'peare' s Henry V. 

That 'they bear fuch huge leaves, or delicate fruit, I could 
never find; yet I have travelled a dozen miles together under 
t h em< J ' Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

By putting twelve units together, we have tne complex 
idea of a dozen. . Locke. 

The number of difienters was fomething under a dozen 
with them. ' Swift concerning tloe Sacramental Tejt. 

Do'ziness.' n.f [from dozy.] Sleepinefs; droufinefs. 

A man, by a violent fit of the gout in his limbs, finds a 
dozinefs in his head, or a want of appetite. Locke. 

Do'zy .‘adv. [from doze.] Sleepy; droufy ; fluggilh. 

The yawning youth, fcarce half awake, eflays 
His lazv limbs and d.zy head to raile. Dryden s Perf Sat. 
Drab. n. f [Sydbbe, Saxon, lees.] A whore ; a (trumpet. 
That I, the fon of a dear father murder d, 

Muft, like a whore, unpack my heart with words. 

And fall a curfing, like a very drab / Shakcfp. Horn et. 
If your worth ip '"will take order for the drabs and the 
' knaves, you need not to fear the bawds. Shakefpeare. 

Babe, 

Ditch -deliver’d by a drab.' Shakefpcare' s Macbeth. 

Curs’d be the wretch fo venal, and fo vain, 

Paltry and prou d as 'drabs in Drury-lan'e. Pope. 
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Drachm, n.f. [drachma, Latin.] 

1 . An old Roman coin. 

See here thefe movers, that do prize their honours 
At a crack’d drachm. Shakeff 

2. The eighth part of an ounce. 


eare's Macbeth. 

DRACUNCULUS. n.f [Latin.] A worm bred in the hot 
countries, which grows to many yards length between t-v, 
(kin and fle(h. 

Drad. adj. [for dread, or the preterit of To dread ] Terrible* 
formidable; dreaded. 

Th’ utmoft fand-breach they (hortly fetch, 

Whilft the drad danger dpes behind remain. Fairy Queen 
DRAFF, n.f [opop, dirty, Saxon; draf, Dutch, the fedimenj: 
of ale.] Any thing thrown away ; fweepings; refufe; lees, 
dregs. 

You would think I had a hundred and fifty tattered prodi- 
gals lately come from fvvinekeeping, from eating draff and 
hulks. Shakcfp eare's Henry IV. p, j, 

’Twere fimple fury, ftill thyfelf to wafte 
On fuch as have no tafte ; 

To offer them a furfeit of pure bread 
Whofe appetite is dead ! 

No, give them grains their fill; 

Huiks, draff) to drink and fwill. Ben. Johnfon , 

I call’d, and drew them thither, 

My hell-hounds to lick up the draff and filth, 

Which man’s polluting fin with taint had (hed 
On what was pure. Milton s Paradife Loff) b. x. /. 630. 

Plere rather let me drudge, and earn my bread, 

’Till vermin, or the draff of fervile food, 

Confume me. Milton's Agonifts .. 

As Muley-Zeydan were not worth their care, 

And younger brothers but the draff of nature. Dryden . 
Dra'ffy. adj. [from draff.] Worthlefs; dreggy. 

Draft, adj. [corrupt for draught.] 

UlyfiW and old Neftor yoke you like draft oxen, and make 
you plough up the wair. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffda. 

To DRAG. v. a. [byagan, Saxon.] 

1 . To pull along the ground by main force ; to draw heavily 
along. 

Such his afpedf, when, foil’d with bloody duff, 

Dragg'd by the cords which thro’ his feet were thruft. Benin 

2. To draw any thing burthenfome ; any thing from which one 
cannot difengage one’s felf. 

’Tis long fince I, for my celeftial wife, 

Loath’d by the gods, have dragg'd a ling’ring life. Dryden. 

Can I, who lov’d fo well, 

To part with all my blifs to fave my lover ? 

Oh ! can I drag a wretched life without him ? Smith. 

While I have any ability to hold a commerce with you, I 
will never be filent ; and this chancing to be a day that I can 
hold a pen, I will drag it as long as I am able. Swift. 

3. To draw contemptuoufly along, as a thing unworthy to be 
carried. 

They (hall furprize 

The ferpent, prince of air, and drag in chains 
Through all his realm, and there confounded leave. Milton, 
To fall, that’s juftice ; 

But then, to drag him after ! lor to die, 

And yet in death to conquer, is my wi(h. Dryd. Clemenes. 
He triumphs in St. Auftin’s opinion ; and is not only con- 
tent to drag me at his chariot-wheels, but he makes a (hew 
of me. Stillingfieet's Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

4. To pull about with violence and ignominy. 

The conff able was no fooner efpied but he was reproached 
with difdainful words, beaten and dragged in fo barbarous a 
manner, that he hardly efcaped with his life. Claim on. 

5. To pull roughly and forcibly, 
in my fatal caufe your fword was drawn ; 

The weight of my misfortunes dragg'd you down. Dry en. 
To Drag. v. n. 'l o hang fo low as to trail or grate upon 

groun^om ^ heard the groanfi of ghafts, * e P a , in t. 

Of founding la(hes, and of dragging chains. Dryden • 

A door 4 s faid to drag) when, by its ill hanging on its ■ h g * 

the bottom edge of the door rides in its fweep j 
floor D Moxon's Medh 

Drag, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A net drawn along the bottom of the water. 

Calling nets were fpread in (hallow brooks, 

Drags indie deep, and baits were hung on hooks. Dg* 
The creatures are but inftruments in s ha ’ !j bfur . 

turning our acknowledgments to them is ju an H facrificed 

dity with theirs who burnt incenfe to the 
a. An’lnftmment with hooks to catch hold of things under 

You may in the morning find it near ffTfftir,. 
and then take it up with a drag hook, or other* 

3. A kind of car drawn by the hand. for 

The drag is made fomewhat like a 0 ^ • the 


dra 


the carriage of timber, and then is 
ffNVAVffag and *,.] A net which is drawn along 

the “ 1 weremade to fifh within the deep, 

And caftingnets did rivers bottoms fweep. 

Come fifhermen, that had been out a whole day with a d,ag- 
JZl caught nothing, had a draught towards the evening, 
lr came home very heavy, which ^ 

fiU One'of our late ereat poets is funk in his reputation, be- 
caufe he could never forgive any conceit which came m hn 
wav but fwept, like a dragnet, great and fmall. Diyden. 

Whatfoever old time, with his huge dragnet, has conveyed 
down to us along the ftream of ages, whether it be fcells or 
Snfii, jewels Sr pebbles, flicks or ftraws, feweeds or mud, 
thefe are the ancients, thefe are the fathers. IVatts , Iarprovem 
ToDra'ggle. v. a. [from drag.] 'I o make dirty by dragg.n = 
on the ground. 

You’ll fee a draggled damfel, here and there, , 

From Billingfgate her fifhy traffick bear. Gays Trivia. 

He wore the fame gown five years, without haggling or 

bwi/T. 

To d'ra'ggle. v. n. To grow dirty by being drawn along 

the ground- . _ . 

His draggling tail hung in the dirt, . 

Which on his rider he would flirt. Hudthras , p. 1. cant. . 
DRA'GON. n f [1 draco , Latin ; dragon, French.] 

1 A kind of winged ferpent, perhaps imaginary, much ceie- 

’ brated in the romances of the middle age. 

I go alone, 

Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen o; . ; 

Flakes fear’d and talk’d of more than feen. Shan. Cmolan. 

Swift, fwift, you dragons of the night ! that dawning _ 

Mav bear the raven’s eye. Shakefpeare' s Cymbeune. 

And you, ye dragons ! of the fcaly race. 

Whom glittering gold and (hining armours grace ; 

In other nations harmlefs are you found, 

Their guardian genii and prote&ors own'd. Rowe. 

On fpiry volumes there a dragon rides ; 

' Here, from our ftrict embrace, a ftream he glides. Pope . 

•2. A fierce violent man or woman. 

3. A conftellation near the North pole. 

Dragon, n.f. [dracunculus, Latin.] A plant. 

The leaves are like thofe of arum, but divided into many 
parts : the (talk is fpotted ; but, in other refpefts, it agrees 

with the arum. Mum . 

DrAgonet. n.f. [from dragon ] A little dragon. 

Or in his womb might lurk fome hidden neft 
Of many dragonets , his fruitful feed. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
Dragonfly, n.f. [dragon and fly.] A fierce ftinging fly. 

The body of the cantharides is bright colouted; and it 
mav be, that the delicate coloured dragonflies may have like- 
wife fome corrofive quality. Bacons Natural Hi dory , N \ 729* 
Dra'gonish. adj. [from dragon.] Having the form of a 
dragon ; dragonlike. 

Sometime we fee a cloud that’s dragordjh ; 

A vapour fometime like a bear or lion. Shak. Ant. andCleop. 
Dra'gonlikE. adj. [dragon and like.] Furious; fiery. 

He fights dragonlike, and does atchicve as foon 
As draw his fword. Shakeff cares Coriolanus. 

Dra ; gonsblood. n.f [ dragon and blood.] So called from a 
falfe opinion of the dragon’s combat with the elephant. 

DraTcnsblood is a relin, fo oddly named as to feem to have 
been imagined an animal produ&icn. It is moderately heavy, 
friable, and dufky red ; but of a bright fcarlet, when pow- 
dered : it has little fmell, and is of a refinous and aftringent 
tafte. One fort is very compact : another fort lefs compacf, 
and lefs pure, is called common dragonsblood. A third fort is 
toueh and vifeous, and of a blood colour ; and in keeping it 
grows hard, like the fir ft fort. Four vegetables afford dragons - 
"blood: one is a tall tree in the Canaries: th e fanguis draconis 
exfudates from the cracks of the bark in the great heats. 
Another grows to fix or eight feet high in the ifland of Java, 
where the refill is extracted from the fruit, about the fize of a 
hazelnut, by boiling. A third is a tall tree in New Spain, 
and a true fanguis draconis flows from the trunk. The fourth 
grows in Java, and has a red bark: its trunk and large 

branches yield a refinous juice, which feems to be our fined 
fort of dragonsbloid. Hill's Materia Medica. 

Take dragonsblood, beat it in a mortar, and put it in a cloth 
with aqua vita , and (train them together. Peacharn . 

Dra'gonshead. n.f A plant. 

It hath a labiated flower, confiding of one leaf ; whofe 
upper lip, which is crefted, and its under lip, which is divided 
into three fegments, end in chaps or jaws, and have the re- 
prefentation of a dragon’s head. Miller. 

Dra'gontree. n. f. See Palmtree, of which it is a 
fpecies. 

This tree is common in the Madeira and Canary iflands, 
where they grow to a confiderable fize ; and from it is fup- 
pofed that the dragonsblood is obtained. Aliller . 
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TV 5 A GOON n.f. Tfrom dragen , German, to carry.] A kind 
D -; f A feldicv that ferves indifferently either on foot or horfeback 
,° Two regiments of dragoon* fuffered much^n the .late 

ToDrago'oN. v.a. [from the noun.] To perfecute by aban- 
doning a place to the rage of foldiers. 

In politicks I hear you’re ftanch, 

Diredtly bent againft the French ; 

Deny to have your free-born foe 
Dragoon d into a wooden ftioe. 

To DRAIN, v. a. [ trainer , French.] 

Asakwlter! Ir^Arough twenty 

bC The e fountains drain the waT ‘Ld Aground adjacent; 
and have but fufficient moifture to breed mofs. Bacen. 

In times of dearth it drained much com of the kingdom, 
to furnifti us with corn from foreign parts. Bacon to VtUten. 

Whilft a foreign war devoured our ftrength, and diaine 
our treafures, luxury and expences increaled at home. zfr/rrA 
The laft emperor drained the wealth of thofe countri 

into his own coffers, without increafmg his troops againit 
-r. Swift. 

r ranee. , . J 

2. To empty by drawing gradually away what it contains. 

Sinking waters, the firm land to drain , . 

Fill’d the capacious deep, and form’d the main. Rof common: 
The royal babes a tawny wolf fhall drain. Dryden . 
While cruel Nero only drains 
The mortal Spaniard’s ebbing veins, 

By ftudy worn, and (lack with age, 

How dull, how thoughtlefs is his rage l Prior. 

Had the world lafted from all eternity, thefe comets muit 
have been drained of all their fluids. 6 heyne s Phil. Prin. 

3. To make quite dry. 

When wine is to be bottled, wa(h your bottles, but do not 
drain them. Szuift s Directions to the Butler . 

Drain, n.f [from the verb.] The channel through which 
liquids are gradually drawn ; a watercourfe ; a fink. 

If your dtains be deep, that you fear cattle falling into 
them, dine in (tones and brickbats, and cover them with 
wood, flags,, and turf. Mortimer' s Husbandry. 

Why (hould I tell of ponds and drains , 

What carps we met with for our pains ? Swift . 

Drake, n.f. [of uncertain etymology.] 

1. The male of the duck. 

The duck (hould hide her eggs from the drake, who will 
fuck them if he finds them. Mortimer s Husbandry - 

2. [from draco , dragen, French.] A fmall piece of artillery. 
Two or three (hots, made at them by a couple of draees, 

made them (tagger. Clarendon , b. viii« 

DRAM, n.f [from drachm, drachma , Latin.] 
j. In weight the eighth part of an ounce. 

The trial being made betwixt lead and lead, weighing 
feverally feven drams in the air, the balance in the water 
weigheth only four drams and forty-one grains, and abateth 
of the weight in the air two drams and nineteen grains : the 
balance kept the lame depth in the water as abovefaid. 

Bacon . 

2. A fmall quantity, in a kind of proverbial fenfe. 

One loving hour 

For many years of forrow can difpenfe ; 

A dram of fvveet is worth a pound o( four. Fairy Queen. 

No dram of judgment with thy force is join’d ; 

Thy body is of profit, and my mind. Dryden' s Fables . 

3. Such a quantity o( diililled fpirits as is ufually drank at once. 

1 could do this, and that with no rafti potion. 

But with a ling’ring dram, that (hould not work 
Maliciolifly li'-e poi(on. Shakeff ear e' s Winter's Tale. 

Every dram of brandy, every pot of ale that you drink, 
raifeth your charadlerw Swift. 

4. Spirits; diftilled liquors. 

A fecond fee, by meeker manners known, 

And modeft as the maid that Tips alone ; 

From the ftrong fate of drams if thou get free, 

Another Durfy, Ward ! (hall fing in thee. P pe's Dunciad. 
To Dram, v n. [from the noun.] In low language, to drink 
drams ; to drink diftilled fpirits^ 

DRA'MA. n.f.[ ] A poem accommodated to a&ion ; a 

poem in which the action is not related, but reprefented ; and 
in which therefore fuch rules are to be obferved as make the 
reprefentation probable. 

Many rules of imitating nature Ariftotle drew from Homer, 
which he fitted to the drama furnilhing himfelf alfo with 
obfervations from the theatre, when it flourilbed under Efchy- 
lus, Euripides, and Sophocles. Dryden' s Ain. Dedi^at. 

Dramatical. / adj. [from drama.] Reprefented by action; 
Drama'tick. J not narrative. 

I hope to make it appear, that in the great dramatick 
poem of nature, is a neceffity of introducing a God. Bentley. 
Dramatically, adv. [from dramatick.] Reprefentatively ; 
by reprefentation. 
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Ignorance and errors are feverally reprehended, partly dra- 
matically , partly fimply. Dryden s Juvenal Drd'icat. 

Dra'matist- ti, f. [from drama.] 1 he author of dramatick 
compofitions; 

The whole theatre refounds with the praifes of the great 
dramatift* and the wonderful art and order of the compo- 
fition. Burnet's Theory of the Earth . 

Drank, [the preterite of drink.'] 

To DRAPE. v. n . [di'apy French; drapus , low Latin.] 

1. To make cloth. 

It was a rare thing to fet prices by ftatute; and this a£fc did 
not prefcribe prices, but Hinted them not to exceed a rate, 
that the clothier might drape accordingly as he might afford. 

Bacon s Henry VII. 

2. To jeer, or fatyrize. [ drapper , French ] It is ufed in this fenfe 
by the innovator Temple , whom nobody has imitated. 

Dra'per. n.f [from drape.] One who fells cloth. 

If a piece of cloth in a drapers {hop be varioufly folded, it 
will appear of differing colours. Boyle on Colours. 

The draper and mercer may meafure her as they pleafe. 

Howel’s England's Tears . 

Dr a'pery. 7 i. f. [ drappcrie , French.] 

1. Clothwork ; the trade of making cloth. 

He made ftatutes for the maintenance of drapery , and 
the keeping of wools within the realm Bacon s henry VII. 

The reverend clergy fhould fet us an example, by con- 
tenting themfelves with wearing gowns, and other habili- 
ments, of Irifli drapery. Swift. 

2. Cloth ; Huffs of wool. 

The bulls and frogs had ferved the lord Strut with drapery 
ware for many years. Arkuthnots Hijtory of John bull. 

3. The drefs of a picture, or ftatue. 

Poets are allowed the fame liberty in their deferiptions and 
companions, as painters in their draperies and ornaments. Pri. 

Dra'pet. n.f. [from drape.] Cloth; coverlet. 

Thence fhe them brought into a ftately hall. 

Wherein were many tables fair difpred, 

And ready dight with drapets feaftival, 

Againft the viands fhould be miniftred. Fairy £hieen, h. ii. 

jDra'stick. adj. Powerful; vigorous; efficacious. 

It is ufed of a medicine that works with fpecd ; as jalap, 
fcammony, and the ftronger purges. Quincy. 

Drave. [tire preterite of drive.] 

He drave them beyond Amon’s flood. 

And their fad bounds mark’d deep in their own blood. Cowl. 

The foe rufh’d furious as he pants for breath, 

And through his navel drave the pointed death. Pope's Iliad. 

Draugh. n.f [corruptly written for draff.] Refufe; fwill. 
See Draff. 

We do not a£f, that often jeft and laugh : 

’Tis old, but true, Hill fwine eat all the draugh. Shakefp. 

Draught, n.f. [from draw.] 

1 . The a£t of drinking. 

Fill high the goblets with a fparkling flood, 

And with deep draughts invoke our common got}. Dryden . 
They flung up one of their hogfheads, and I drank it off at 
a draughty which I might well do ; for it did not hold half a 
pint. Gulliver's Travels. 

2. A quantity of liquor drank at once. 

He had once continued about nine days without drink ; and 
he might have continued longer, if, by diftempering himfelf 
one night with hard ftudy, he had not had fome inclination to 
take a fmall draught. Boyle. 

I have cured fome very defperate coughs by a draught every 
morning of fpring-water, with a handful of fage boiled in 
it. Temple. 

Every draughty to him that has quenched his third, is but 
a further quenching of nature ; a provifion for rheum and 
difeafes. South's Sermons . 

Long draughts of fleep his monftrous limbs enflave; 

He reels, and, falling, fills the fpacious cave* Dryden s YEn. 

3. Liquor drank for pleafure. 

Were it a draught for Juno when fhe banquets, 

I would not tafte thy treafonous offer. Milton. 

Number’d ills, that lie unfeen 
In the pernicious draught : the word obfeene. 

Or harfh, which, once elanc’d, mult ever fly 
Irrevocable ; the too prompt reply. Prior. 

Delicious wines th’ attending herald brought ; 

The gold gave luflre to the purple draught. Pope's Odyffey : 

4. The adl of drawing or pulling carriages. 

A general cuftom of uflng oxen for all forts of draughty 
would be perhaps the greatell improvement. Temple. 

The moft occafion that farmers have, is for draught horfes. 

Mortimer s Husbandry. 

5. The quality of being drawn. 

The Hertfordfhire wheel-plough is the beft and ftrongeft 

. for moft ufes, and of the eafieft draught. Mortimer s Husband. 

6. Reprefentation by pidlure. 

Her pencil drew whate’er her foul defign’d, 

And oft the happy draught furpafs’d the image in her mind. 

. Dryden. 
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7. Delineation; {ketch. 

A good inclination is but the firft rude drm.nU , . 
but the finishing ftrokes are from the will. 

I have, in a {hort draughty given a view of G nr 
ideas, from whence all the reft are derived. ° nglnal 

8. A pi£lure drawn. Locke, 

Whereas in other creatures we have but the tra 
footfteps, in man we have the draught of his hsm/ 6 - 0 , 8 

were united all the fcattered pcrfeSions of the creature ‘V’'T 

9. I he a£l of fweeping with a net. ' 

Upon the draught of a pond not one fijfh Was j eft , 
pikes grown to an exceffive bignefs. Half's Ohm of to r 

10. The quantity of fifties taken by once drawiifa the 

' He laid down his pipe, and caft his net, which bm, 1 
him a very great draught. L'Eflramc 

11. T. he a<ft of {hooting with the bow. ° ’ * lc 9* 

Geffrey of Boullion, the glorious genera], at on* a , 

of his bow, {hooting againft David’s tower in Terui?* 
breached three feetlefs birds called allerions. Camden' P 

12. Diverfion in war; the a& of difturbing the minlfon'. 

perhaps fudden attack. » 

I conceive the manner of your handling of the fervice h 
drawing hidden draughts upon the enemy, when he looketh 
not for you; and to watch advantages upon him, as he doth 

Up ^ ny ° U ‘ Sienfer's Ireland 

13. forces drawn off from the main army; a detachment ’ 

Such a draught of forces would leffen the number of thofe 
that might otherwife be employed. aaa:c ’ 

14. A fink; a drain. 7 

Whatfoever entereth in at the mouth goeth into the belly 
and is caft out into the draught. Mat. xv 

15. The depth which a veffel draws, or finks into the water. ' 

With "roomy decks, her guns of mighty ftrength, 

Deep in her draughty and warlike in her length. ~ Dryden. 

With a fmall veffel one may keep within a mile of the 
ftiore, go amongft rocks, and pafs over ftioals, where a veffel 
of any draught would ftrike. Ellis's Voyage. 

16. [In the plural, draughts.] A kind of play refembling chefs. 

Drauchthouse. n.J. [ draught and houfe. ] A houfe in which 

filth is depofited. 

And they brake down the image of Baal, and brake down 
the houfe of Baal, and made it a draughthoufe. 2 Kings x. 27. 

To DRAW. v. a. pret. drew ; part. paff. drawn. [ bjiajan, 
Saxon.] 

1. To pull along; not to carry. 

Then {hall all Ifrael bring ropes to that city, and we will 
draw it into the river. 2 Sa. xvii. 13. 

2. To pull forcibly ; to pluck. 

He could not draw the dagger out of his belly. Judg. ii. 22. 

The arrow is now drawn to live head. Atterbury. 

3. To bring by violence; to drag. 

Do not rich men opprefs you, and draw you before the 
j udgment- feats ? Ja, ii. 6. 

4. To raife out of a deep place. 

They dreiv up Jeremiah with cords, and took him up out 
of the dungeon. Jer. xxxviii. 13. 

Draw the water for the fiege. Nath, iii. 14. 

5. To fuck. 

He hath drawn thee dry. EcchJ. xiii. 7. 

There was no war, no dearth, no ftop of trade or com- 
merce ; it was only the crown which had fucked too hard, 
and now being full, upon the head of a young king, was like 
to draw lefs. bacon s Henry VII. 

Sucking and drawing the breaft difehargeth the milk as faff 
as it can be generated. Wfeman on Tumours. 

6. To attradl ; to call towards itfelf. 

We lee that fait, laid to a cut finger, healeth it ; fo as it 
feemeth fait drazveth blood, as well as blood diawetb fait Boca:. 

Majefty in an eclipfe, like the fun, draws eyes, that would 
not have looked towards it, if it had fhined out. Suc.uing . 

He affedled a habit different from that of the times, fuch 
as men had only beheld in pidlures, which drew the eyes of 
jnoftj and the reverence of many towards him. Clarendon . 

All eyes you draw , and with the eyes the heart ; 

Of your own pomp yourfelf the greateft part. Dryden . 

7. To inhale. 

Thus I call’d, and ftray’d I know not whither, 

From where I firft drew air, and firft beheld . 

This happy light. Miltons ParadiJ'e Lof , b. viii- *- 2 4 * 

While near the Lucrine lake, con. fum’d to death, 

I draw the lultry air, and gafp for breath, 

You tafte the cooling breeze. AddiJ'en's Remarks on 1 )• 

Why drew MarfeiJle’s good biftiop purer breath, 

When nature ficken’d, and each gale was death ? °i 

8. To take fromeny thing containing. 

They drew out the llaves of the ark. 2 Cm on. 

9. To take from a cafk . , 

The wine of life is drawny and the mere lees . 

Are left this vault to brag of. $bakefp#are s . 

10. To pull a fword from the {heath. 

We will our youth lead on to higherfields, jy. 

And draw no fword s bet what are fanclitv d. 00 a 0 • ^ 
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I will draw my fword ; my hand {hall deftrby them. Ex. XV* 
He proceeded fo far in his infolence as to draw out his 
fword, with an intent to kill him. Dryden s Conq. of Granada. 
In ail your wars good fortune blew before you, 

’Till in my fatal caufe your fword was drawn ; 

The weight of my misfortunes dragg’d you down. Dryden. 

To let out any liquid. . . 

Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion 
Of my more fierce endeavour. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

I opened the tumour by the point of a lancet, without draw- 
i„ s one drop of blood. Wife man’s Surgery. 

To take bread out of the oven. - 

The ioyner puts boards into ovens after the batch is drawn. 

J 1 Mortimer s Husbandry. 

To unclofe or Aide back curtains. 

Go, draw afide the curtains, and difeover 
The fev’ral cafkets to this noble prince. Shah. Mcrch.of Yen. 

Alarm’d, and with prefaging heart he came. 

And drew the curtains, and expos’d the dame 
To lothfome light. Dryden' s Sigifrn. and Guifcar . 

Shouts, criesT and groans firft pierce my ears, and then 
A flafh of lightning draws the guilty feene, 

And {hows new arms, and wounds, and dying men. Dryden. 

1 4. To’ dofe or Ipread curtains. 

Phiioclea earneftly again intreated Pamela to open her 
grief, who, drawing the curtain, that the candle might not 
complain of her bluffing, was ready to fpeak. bidney, b. ii. 

15. To extract. 

Spirits, by diftillations, may be drawn out ol vegetable 
juices, which {hall flame and fume of themfelves. Cheyne. 

16. To procure as an agent caufe. 

When he finds the hardfllip of flavery outweigh the value 
of life, ’tis in his power, by refilling his mafter, to draw on 
himfelf death. _ Lo.ke. 

Fo produce or bring as an efficient caufe. 

Have they invented tones to win , 

The women, and make them draw in 
The men, as Indians with a female 

Tame elephant inveigle the male ? Hudibras , p. i. cant. 2. 
Religion will requite all the honour we can do it, by the 
bleffings it will draw down upon us. Tillotfon. 

Our voluntary actions are the precedent caufes of good and 
evil, which they draw after them, and bring upon us. Locke. 

What would a man value acres of excellent land, ready 
cultivated, and well {locked too with cattle, where he had no 
hopes of commerce with other parts of the world to draw 
money to him, by the fale of the produdl of the ifland. Locke. 

Thofe elucidations have given rife or increale to his doubts, 
and drawn obfeurity upon places of feripture. Locke. 

His fword ne’er fell but on the guilty head ; 

Oppreffion, tyranny, and pow’r ufurp’d. 

Draw all the vengeance of his arm upon ’em. Addif Cato. 

18. To convey fecretly. 

The liers in wait draw themfelves along. Judg. xx. 37. 
In procefs of time, and as their people increafed, they drew 
themfelves mofe vvellerly towards the Red fea. 

Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

19. Tq protraift ; to lengthen. 

Do you note 

How much her grace is alter’d on the Hidden ? 

How long her face is drawn ? how pale fire looks, 

And of art earthly cold ? Obferve her eyes ! Shak. H. VIII. 

If we ftiall meet again with more delight, 

Then draw my life in length ; let me fuftain. 

In hopes of his embrace, the worft of pain. Drydens YEn. 
In fome fimiles men draw their companions into minute 
particulars of no importance. Felton on the C'/jffcks. 

20 . To utter lingeringly. 

The brand amid’ the flaming fuel thrown, 

Or drewy or feem’d to draw , a dying groan. Dryd. Fables. 
To reprefent by pidlure; or in fancy. 

I do arm myfelf 
To welcome the condition of the time ; 

Which cannot look more hideoufly on me, 

Than I have drawn it in my fantafy. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

With his other hand, thus o’er his brow, 

He falls to fuch perufal of my face. 

As he would draw it. Shakespeare's Hamlet . 

Draw the whole world expecting who fhould reign, 
After this combat, o’er the conquer’d main. Waller. 

From the foft aflaults of love 
Poets and painters never are fecure: 

Can I, uutouch’d, the fair one’s paflions move. 

Or thou draw beauty, and not feel its pow’r ? Prior. 

22. To form a reprefentation. 

The emperor one day took up a pencil which fell from the 
hand of Titian, who was then drawing his pidlure ; and upon 
the compliment which Titian made him on that occafion, he 
feid, Titian deferves to be ferved by Caefar. Dryden’ s Dufref 

23. Fo derive ; to have from fome original caufe or donor. 

Shall freeborn men, iji humble awe. 

Submit to fervile {name ; 4. 
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Who from confent and cuftom draw 
The fame right to be rul’d by law. 

Which kings pretend to reign ? . Dryden. 

Several wits entered into commerce with the Egyptians, and 
from them drew the rudiments of fciences. Temple. 

24. To deduce as from poftulates 

From the events and revolutions of thefe governments are 
drawn the ufual inftru<Slion of princes and ftatefmen. Temple. 

25. To imply; to produce as a confequential inference. 

What ihews the force of the inference but a view of all 

the intermediate ideas that draw in the conclufion, or propo- 
fition inferred. Locke* 

26. To allure; to entice. 

I’ll raife fuch artificial fprights, 

As, by the ftrength of their illufion, 

Shall draw him on to his confufion. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 
We have drawn them from the city. J°f viii. 6. 

Draw me not away with the wicked. Pj . xxviii. 3. 

Having the art, by empty promiles and threats, to draw 
others to his purpofe. Play ward. 

The Spaniards, that were in the town, had fo good memo- 
ries of their Ioffes in their former {allies, as the confidence of 
an army, which came for their deliverance, could not draw 
them forth again. Bacon s War with Spain. 

27. To lead as a motive. 

Your way is {horter ; 

My purpofes do drew me much about. Sh. Ant. and Chop. 

./Eneas wond’ring flood, then afk’d the caul 
Which to the ftream the crowding people draws. Dryden. 

28. To perfuade to follow. 

The poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew tveesy ffones, and floods; 

Since nought fo llockifh, hard, and full of rage, 

But mufick, for the time, doth change his nature. Shakefp. 
To induce; to perfuade. 

The Englilh lords, to ftrengthen their parties, did ally 
themfelves with the Irifh, and drew them in to dwell among 
them, and gave their children to be foftered by them. Davies. 

Their beauty or unbecomingnefs are of more force to draw 
or deter their imitation than difeourfes. Locke. 

30. To win ; to gain : a metaphor from cards. 

This feems a fair deferving, and muft draw me 
That which my father loles. Shakefpeare' s King Lear . 

To receive ; to take up. 

For thy three thoufand ducats here is fix. 

-—If every ducat in fix thoufand ducats 
"Were in fix parts, and every part a ducat, 

I would not draw them, I would have my bond. Shakefp. 
Tq extort ; to force. 

So fad an object, and fo well exprefs’d, 

Drau fighs and groans from the griev’d hero’s breaft. Dryd* 

Can you e’er forget 

The fond embraces, and repeated bleffings, 

Which you drew from him in your laft farewel ? Add. Cato, 
Towreft; to diftort. 

I wilh that both you and others would ceafe from drawing 
the Scriptures to your fantafies and affections. Whitgifte . 

34. lo compofe: to form in writing. 

In the mean time I will draw a bill of properties, fuch as 
our play wants. Shakefp. Midfummer Night's Dream. 

Clerk, drain a deed of gift. Shake], Merch. of Venice. 
The report is not unartlully drawny in the fpirit of a 
pleader, who can find the moft plaufible topicks. Swift. 

Shall Ward draw contracts with a ftatefman’s {kilt ? Pope. 

35. To withdraw from judicial notice. 

Go, wafli thy face, and draw thy adion: come, thou muft 
not be in this humour with me. Shakefpeare. 

30. 1 o evifeerate ; to embowel. 

In private draw your poultry, clean your tripe, 

And from your eels their fiimy fubftance wipe. Kind's Cook. 

37. To Draw in. To apply to any purpofe by diftort ion or 
violence. 

A difpute, where every little ftraw is laid hold on, and 
everything that can but be drawn in any wav, to od V e colour 
U) the argument, is advanced with oftentation. ° Locke. 

38. To Draw in. To contrail; to pull back. 

Now, fporting mufe, draw in the flowing reins ; 

Leave the clear ftreams awhile for funny plains. Grv 
Tn Ho To inveigle; to intice. 
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39. To Draw in. 


It 

them in 


was the proftitute faith of feithiefs mifereants that drew 
and (iece.ved them. South's Sermons. 

40. Tj Draw off. 1 o extraiSl by diftillation. 

Authors, who have thus drawn off the fpirits of their 
thoughts, fhould lie Hill for fome time, ’till their minds have 
gathered frefb ftrength, and by reading, refleition, and con- 
verfaaon, laid in a new Hock of elegancies, fentiments, and 
images of nature Addfn's Freeholder y N«. 40. 

41. 1 o drain out by a vent. ^ 

Stop your veffel, and have a little vent-hole flopped with a 
fpill, wh,ch never allow to be pulled out ’till V ou draw of a 
great quantity Mcrti. ’ ’ - “ J 

4 -• To Draw off. To withdraw; to abitrail. 


1 
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Mortimer's Hu] tan dry. 
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It draws mens minds off from the hitternefs df party. Add . 

43. To Draw on. To occafion ; to invite. 

Under colour of war, which either his negligence draws 

OO 

on, or his pra&ices procured, he levied a fubfidy. Hayward. 

44. To Draw on. To caufe ; to bring by degrees. 

The examination of the fubtile matter would draw on the 

confideration of the nice controverfies that perplex philo- 
fophers. Boyle on Fluids. 

45. To Draw over. To raife in a ftill. • 

I took rectified oil of vitriol, and by degrees mixed with it 

efiential oil of wormwood, drawn over with water in a 
limbeck. Boyle on Colours. 

46. To Draw over. To perfuade to revolt; to induce to 
change a party. 

Some might be brought into his interefts by money, others 
drawn over by fear. Addifon on the State of the War. 

One of differing fentiments would have drawn Luther over 
to his party. Atterbury. 

47. To Draw out. To protract ; to lengthen. 

He muft not only die the death. 

But thy unkindnefs fhall his death draw out 
To ling’ring fufferance. Sbakefp. Meafurc for Meafure. 
Virgil has drawn out the rules of tillage and planting into 
two books, which Hefiod has difpatched in half a one. Addif 

48. To Draw out. To extract; to pump out by infinuation. 
Philoclea found her, and, to draw cut more, faid (he, I 

have often wondered how fuch excellencies could be. Sidney. 

49. To Draw out. To call to adlion ; to detach for fervice; 
to range. 

Draw out a file, pick man by man. 

Such who dare die, and dear will fell their death. Dryden . 

Th’ Arcadian king 
And Trojan youth the fame oblations bring: 

Next of his men, and (hips, he makes review, 

Draws out the belt and ableft of the crew. Dryden’ s' Mn-. 

50. To range in battle. 

Let him defire his fuperior officer, that the next time he is 
drawn out the challenger may be pofted near him. Collier. 

51. To Draw up. To form in order of battle. 

The lord Bernard, with the king’s troops, feeing there was 
no enemy left on that fide, drew up in a large field oppofite 
to the bridge. Clarendon , b. viii. 

So Muley-Zeydan found us 

Drawn up in battle to receive the charge. Dryd. DonSebaJl. 

52. To Draw up. To form in writing; to contrive. 

To make a fketch, or a more perfedl model of a pi£lure, is, 
in the language of poets, to draw up the feenary of a play. Dry. 

A paper might be drawn up, and figned by two or three 
hundred principal gentlemen. Swift. 

To Draw. v. n. 

1. To perfol m the office of a bead of draught. 

‘ An heifer which hath not been wrought with, and which 
hath not drawn in the yoke. Deutr. xxi. 3. 

Think every bearded fellow, that’s but yok'd, 

May draw with you. Shakefpeare’ s Othello. 

2 . To acl as a weight. 

They fhould keep a watch upon the particular bias in their 
minds, that it may not draw too much. Addifon’ s Spectator. 

3. To contract ; to fhrink. 

I have not yet found certainly, that the water itfelf, by 
mixture of afhes, or duff, will fhrink or 'draw into lefs 
room . Bacon s Natural Hi/lory, N°. 34. 

4. To advance; to move ; to make progreffion. 

Draiu ye near hither all the chief of the people. 1 Sa. xiv. 

He ended ; and th’ archangel foon drew nigh. 

Not in his fhape celeftial, but as man 
Clad to meet man. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, b. xi. /. 238. 
Ambitious meteors ! how willing they are to fet themfelves 
upon the wing, taking every occafion of drawing upward to 
the fun. ° Dryden s Don Sebajlian. 

Now nearer to the Stygian lake they draiu. 

Whom from the fhore the furly boatman faw, 

Obferv’d their paffage through the fhady wood, 

And mark’d their near approaches to the flood. Dryden. 

And now I faint with grief ; my fate draws nigh : 

In all the pride of blooming youth I die. Addif ns Ovid. 
4. To draw a fword. 

For his fake 

Did I expofe myfelf, pure ; for his love 
Drew to defend him, when hewasbefet. Sh. Twelfth Night. 
6. To pra&ife the a& of delineation. 

So much in fight into perfpedlive, and fkill in drawing, as 
will enable him to reprefent tolerably on paper any thing he 
fees, fhould be got. Locke. 

To take a card out of the pack; to take a lot. 

J ’ He has drawn a black, and (miles. Dryden. 

g. To make a fore run by attraction, 

o. To retire; to retreat a little. 

They returned to the camp where the king was, and the 
Scots drew a little back to a more convenient pod for their 
refidence. Clarendon, b. ii. 

10. To Draw off. To retire ; to retreat. 

encrncrFmpnt nrnves unluckv* the wav is to draw 
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off by degrees, and not to come to an open rupture. Cot 
11. To Draw on. To advance; to approach. 

The fatal day draws on, when I muft fall. jy r j 

12 .To Draw up. To form troops into regular order. ^ 

Dr aw. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The a<ft of drawing. 

2. T he lot or chance drawn. 

Drawback, n.f. [draw and back.] Money paid back for 
ready payment, or any other reafon. 

In poundage and drawbacks I lofe half my rent ; 
Whatever they give me, I muft be content. Swift 

Dra'wbridge. n.f. [draiu an d bridge.] A bridge made to 
be lifted up, to hinder or admit communication at pleafure. 

Half the buildings were raffed on the continent, and the 
other half on an ifland, continued together by a drawbridge. 

Carcw’s Survey of Carnival. 

Dra'wer. n.f [from draw.] 

1. One employed in procuring water from the well. 

From the hewer of thy wood unto the drawer of thy 
water. ^ Deutr. xxix. u. 

2. One whofe bufinefs is to draw liquors from the cafk. 

To drive away the time ’till Falftaff comes, I pray thee do 
thou ftand in fome bye room, while I queftion my puny 
drawer to what end he gave me the fugar. Shakefp. Henry IV. ■ 
Let the drawers be ready with wine and frefh glafies; 

Let the waiters have eyes, though their tongues muft be 
ty’d. Ben. JJmfons Tavern Academy. 

A man of fire is a general enemy to all waiters, and 
makes the drawers abroad, and his footmen at home, know 
he is not to be provoked. Tatler, N°, 61. 

3. That which has the power of attra&ion. 

Love is a flame, and therefore we fay beauty is attra&ive, 
becaufe phyiicians obferve that fire is a great drawer. Swift. 

4. A box in a cafe, out of which it is drawn at pleafure. 

There may be other and different intelligent beings, of 
whofe faculties he has as little knowledge, or apprel.enfion, as 
a worm, fhut up in one drawer of a cabinet, hath of the fenfes 
or underftanding of a man. Locke. 

We will fuppofe the China difhes taken off, and a drawer 
of medals fupplying their room. Addifon on Medals. 

5. [In the plural.] The lower part of a man’s drefs. 

The Maltefe harden the bodies of their children, and recon- 
cile them to the heat, by making them go ftark naked, with- 
out fhirt or drawers, ’till they are ten years old. Locke. 

Dra'wing. n.f. [from draw.] Delineation; reprefentation. 
They random drawings from yourfheets fhall take, 

And of one beauty many blunders make. Pope’s Epifths. 
Dra'wingrocm. n.f [draw and room.] 

1. The room in which company affembles at court. 

What you heard of the words fpoken of you in the drawing- 

room was not true : the fayings of princes are generally as ill 
related as the fayings of wits. Pope. 

2. The company affembled there. 

Drawn, [participle from draw.] 

An army was drawn together of near fix thoufand horfe. Cia . 

So lofty was the pile a Parthian bow. 

With vigour drawn, muft put the fhaft below. Dryd. Fab, 

1. Equal; where each party takes his own flake. 

If we make a drawn game of it, or procure but moderate 

advantages, every Britifh heart muft tremble. Addifon. 

2. With a fword drawn. 

What, art thou drawn among thofe heartlefs hinds ? Shah 

3. Open ; put afide, or unclofed. 

A curtain drawn , prefented to our view 

A town befieg’d. Dry den’s Tyran. Lou. 

4. Evifcerated. 

There’s no more faith in thee than in a ftoned prune; no 
more truth in thee than in a drawn fox. Shakefp- 

5. Induced as from fome motive. 

The Irifli will better be drawn to the Englifh, than the hng- 

lifli to the Irifh government. Spenfer on Irelan . 

As this friendfbip was drawn together by fear on both lides, 
fo it was not like to be more durable than was the fear, hayw. 
Dra'wwell. n.f. [draw and well.] A deep well; awe ou 

of which water is drawn by a long cord. . 

The fir ft conceit, tending to a watch, was a drawwcll: trie 
people of old were wont only to let down a pitcher wiM a 
handcord, for as much water as they could eafily pull up. btew. 
To Drawl, v.n. [from draw ] To utter anything n 

flow driveling way. 

Then mount the clerics, and in one lazy tone 
Throu - h the long heavy page drawl on . Pope s Dum- 
DRAY. ° J «./ [=r4 Saxoa.] The car onwh.chto 

DRA'YCART. ) is carried. . , 

Let him be brought into the field ofieleflion up 
cart, and I will meet him there in a triumphant chancy - "/• 

When drays bound high, then never crofs behm , 

Where bubbling yeft is blown by g u A fts , 0 ^ windC ? z 
Dra'yhorse. n.f [dray and horfe ] A hone wh.ch draws* 

d This truth is illuftrated by a difeourfe on fcf 

elephant and the drayherfe. ^DrVymaK. 
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DRA 'v Mi K. n.f. lira, and *«.] One that attends a dray or 

CaIt A brace of draymen bid God ipecd him well. 

And had the tribute of his (upple knee. ia ‘ft' * 

Have not coblers, draymen , and mechamcks govern 
well as preached ? Nay, have not they by pre^hmg come to 

Dra'yplough. n.f. [dray and plough .] A plough of a patti- 

CU, Th Ttyplough is the heft plough 


clays. 


Mortimer’s Husbandry. 


DeaTel. n.f. [ perhaps corrupted front droffel, the feum or 
drofs of human nature; or from drfeffe, french, a whole,] 

A low, mean, worthlefs wretch. 

As the devil ufes witches. 

To be their cully for a fpace. 

That, when the time’s expir’d, tbz draze s p ■ 

For ever may become his vaflals. Hudibras, p. 111. cant. . 

DREAD, n.f. [bpab, Saxon.] 

1 Fear ; terrour ; affright. . . r T ■ 

Think’ft thou that duty fhall have dread to (peak. 

When pow’r to flatt’ry bows ? To plainnefs honour 
Is bound, when majefty to folly falls. Shakefp. King e ^ r ‘ 

But was ever any wicked man free from the ftmgs o a 
guilty confcience, from the fecret dread o f divine di (pleafure, 
and of the vengeance of another world ? Til at f on, berm. 4- 

If our fears can be awakened with the dread of evil, he has 
armed his laws with the terrour of eternal mifery. Rogers. 

o Habitual fear ; awe. „ ' 

The fear of you, and the dread of you, fhall be upon every 

beaft of the earth. ■ _ f G ^* 1X * 2 * 

2. Theperfon or tiling feared; the caufe of fear. 

■*’ To thee, of all our good the facred (pring ; , 

To thee, our deareft dread ; to thee, our fofter king. Prior. 

Dread, adj. [bpzet), Saxon.] 

1. Terrible; frightful. \ 

That e’er this tongue of mine. 

That laid the fentence of dread banifhment 
On yond’ proud man, fhould take it off again 
With words of footh ! Shakefpeare’ s Richard JI. 

It cannot be, but thou haft murther’d him : 

So fhould a murtherer look, fo dread, fo grim. Shakefpeare. 

To be expos’d againft the warring winds ? 

To ftand againft the deep dread bolted thunder. Sha/cefp. 

Amaze 

Be fure, and terrour, feiz’d the rebel hoft, 

When, coming towards them, fo dread they faw 
The bottom of the mountains upward turn’d. Milt. P . Loft . 

2. Awful ; venerable in the higheft degree. ^ 

Thou, attended glorioufly from heav n, 

Shalt in the fky appear, and from thee fend 
The fummoning archangels to proclaim 
Thy dread tribunal. Milton’s Paradife Lop, b. iii. L 323. 

From this defeent 
Celeftial virtues rifing, will appear 

More glorious and more dread than from no fall. Milton. 

3. This feems to be the meaning of that controverted phrafe 
dread majefty. Some of the old afts of parliament are faid 
in the preface to be metuendiffimi regis , our dread fovereign s. 

To Dread, v. a. [from the noun.] To fear in an exceffive 
degree. 

You may defpife that which terrifies others, and which yet 

all, even thofe who moft dread it, muft in a little time en- 

Wnhe 

counter. UKg • 

To Dread, v. n. To be in fear. 

Dread not, neither be afraid of them. Deut . i. 8. 

Dre'ader. n.f. [from dread.] One that lives in fear. 

I have fufpended much of my pity towards the great 
dreaders of popery. Swift. 

Dre'adful. n.f. [dread and full.] Terrible; frightful; for- 
midable. 

Thy love, ftill arm’d with fate, 

Is dreadful as thy hate. Granville. 

Dre'adfulness. n.f. [from dreadful.] Terriblenefs ; fright- 
ful nefs. 

It may juftly ferve for matter of extreme terrour to the 
wicked, whether they regard the dreadfulnefs of the day in 
which they fhall be tried, or the quality of the judge by whom 
thev are to be trie-d. Hakewill on Providence. 

Dreadfully, adv. [from dreadful.] Terribly; frightfully. 
Not fharp revenge, nor hell itfelf can find 
A fiercer torment than a guilty mind. 

Which day and night doth dreadfully accufe. 

Condemns the wretch, and ftill the charge renews. Dryden. 
Dre'adlesness. n.J. [from dreadlefs.] Fearlefnefs ; intre- 
pidity ; undauntednefs. 

Zelman.e, to whom danger then was a caufe of drcadlefnefs, 
all the compofition of her elements being nothing but fiery, 
with fwiftnefs of defire crofled him. Sidney. 

Dre / adless. adj. [from dread.] Fearlefs; unaffrighted; in- 
trepid ; unfhaken ; undaunted ; free from terrour. 

Vol. I. 
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Dreadltls, faid he, that fhall I foot) declare 5 
It was^complain’d, that thou had’ft done great tort . 

Unto an aged woman . Fairy b u. ‘ant. 5. 7- 

All night the dreadlefs angel, unpurfud, ^ 

a ^e f nta,on 

of fomenting which does not really happen. I h» conceit 
Junius has enlarged by quoting an epigram. 

sawi W« s ff‘“ Se ’ ra ‘£'” Jnthcl. 

Th anxetriv /xeTa&K, r, (pigt ra? odvra<;. 

, A phantafm of deep; the thoughts of a fleeping man. 

We eat our meat in fear, and deep 
Tn the afflidlion of thofe terrible dreams 

That fcake us nightly. . , Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

. In dreams they fearful precipices tread , Drvdett 

Or, fhipwreck’d, labour to fome diftant fhore. Dryden. 

Glorious dreams; ftand ready to reftore 
The pleafing fliapes of all you faw before. Uryacn. 

2. An idle fancy ; a wild conceit ; a groundlefs fufpicion. 

Let him keep 

A hundred knights ; yes, that on ev^ry dream. 

Each buz, eaefi fancy, each complaint, d id ike, 

He may enguard his dotage, Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

To Dream, v.n. preter. dreamed, or dreamt, [from the noun. J 
1 'Fo have the reprefentation of fomethmg in deep. 

Dreaming is the having of ideas, whilft the outward fenfes 
are flopped, fo that they receive not outward objects witn 
their ufual quicknefs, .in the mind ; not (uggelted by any ex- 
ternal objects, or known occafion, nor under the rule or con- 
du£l of the underftanding. _ , Locke. 

I have long dream’ d of fuch a kind of man, 

But, being awake, I do delpife my dream. Shakef H. IV. 

I have nightly fince 

Dreamt of encounters ’twixt thy f elf and me : 

We have been down together in my fleep. 

Unbuckling helms, filling each other’s throat, 

And wak’d half dead with nothing. Shakefp. Coriolanus , 

I dreamed that I was conveyed into a wide and boundlefs 
plain. . Tatler, N°. 8 1 . 

2. To think; to imagine* . 

Thefe boys know little they are fons to th king, 

NorCymbeline dreams that they are alive. Shak. Cymbeline; 

He never dreamed of the deluge, nor thought that firft orb 
more than a tranfient cruft. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

He little dream d how nigh he was to care, 

’Till treach’rous fortune caught him in the fnare. Dryden. 

3. To think idly. 

They dream on in a conftant courfe of reading, but not 
digefting. Locke. 

I began to dream of nothing lefs than the immortality of 
my v/ork. Smith. 

3. To be fluggifh ; to idle. 

Why does Anthony dream out his hours. 

And tempts not fortune for a noble day? Dryd. All for Love. 
To Dream, v. a. To fee in a dream. 

The Macedon, by Jove’s decree, 

Was taught to dream an herb for Ptolomey. Dryden. 

At length in fleep their bodies they compofe. 

And dreamt the future fight, and early rofe. Dryden’ s Fab. 
Dre'amer. n.f. [from dream.] 

1. One who has dreams ; one who has fancies in his fleep. 

The vifion faid, and vanifh’d from his fight ; 

The dreamer waken’d in a mortal fright. Dryden. 

If our dreamer pleafes to try whether the glowing heat of a 
glafs furnace be barely a wandering imagination in a drowfy 
man’s fancy, by putting his head into it,' he may perhaps be 
wakened into a certainty. Locke . 

2. An idle fanciful man ; a vifionary. 

Sometime he angers me. 

With telling of the moldwarp, and the ant. 

Of dreamer Merlin, and his prophecies. Shakef. Henry IV : 

3. A mope; a man loft in wild imagination; a reveur. 

The man of fenfe his meat devours, 

But only fmells the peel and flow’rs ; 

And he muft be an idle dreamer. 

Who leaves the pie, and gnaws the ftreamer. Prior. 

4. A fluggard; an idler. 

Dre'amless. adj. [from dream.] Without dreams. 

The favages of mount Atlas, in Barbary, were reported to 
be both namelefs and dreamlefs. Camden’s Remains. 

Drear, adj. [speopij, Saxon, dreary.] Mournful; difmal; 
forrowful. 

In urns and altars round, 

A drear and dying found 

Affrights the flamens at their fervice quaint. Milton. 

Dre'arihead. n.f. [from dreary.] Horrour; difmalnffs : 
a word now no longer in ufe. 

That fhortly from the fliape of womanhed. 

Such as (lie was when Pallas file attempted, 

7 N She 
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v She grew to hideous (hape of drearilmd , 

Pined with grief of folly late repented. Spenfer . 

Dre'a riment. n.f. [from dreary.] 

1. Sorrow; difmalnefs ; melancholy. 

I teach the woods and waters to lament 
Your doleful drear iment, Spenfer' s Epithalamium. 

2. Horrour; dread; terrour. This word is now ©bfolete. 

Almighty Jove, in wrathful mood, 

To wreak the guilt of mortal fins is bent ; 

Hurls forth his thundering dart with deadly food, 

Inroll’d in flames and fmould’ring drearimenU Fairy Queen, 
DRE'ARY. adj. [opeopij, Saxon.] 
r. Sorrowful; diftrefsful. 

The meflenger of death, the ghaftly owl. 

With dreary fhrieks did alfo yell ; 

And hungry wolves continually did howl 
At her abhorred face, fo horrid and fo foul. Fairy Queen, 
7o Gloomy ; difmal ; horrid. 

Obfcure they went through dreary (hades, that led 
Along the vaft dominions of the dead. Dryden , Mn. 6 . 

Towns, forefts, herds and men promifcuous drown’d, 
With one great death deform the dreary ground. Prior, 
DREDGE, n.f. [To dr etch) in Chaucer, is to delay ; perhaps a 
net fo often flopped maybe called from this] A kind of 
net. 

Foroyflers, befides gathering by hand, at a great ebb, they 
have a peculiar dredge ; which is a thick flrong net, faftened 
to three fpills of iron, and drawn at the boat’s ftern, gathering 
whatfoever it meeteth lying in the bottom of the water. Carew. 
To Dredge, v . a. [from the noun.] To gather with a 
dredge.' 

The oyfters dredged in the Lyne, find a welcome accep- 
tance. Carew. 

Dredger, n.f [from dredge.'] One who fifhes with a dredge. 
Dre'gginess. n.f [from dreggy.] Fulnefs of dregs or lees; 

foulnefs; muddinefs; feculence. 

Dre'ggish. adj. [from dregs.'] Foul with lees ; feculent. 

To give a flrong tafle to this dreggifi liquor, they fling in 
an incredible deal of broom or hops, whereby fmall beer is 
rendered equal in mifchief to flrong. Harvey on Confumptions. 
Dre'ggy. adj. [from dregs.] Containing dregs ; confifling oif 
dregs; muddy; feculent. 

Thefe num’rous veins, fuch is the curious frames 
Receive the pure infinuating flream ; 

But no corrupt or dreggy parts admit, 

To form the blood, or feed the limbs unfit. Blackm. Creai. 
Ripe grapes, being moderately prefTed, their juice may, 
without much dreggy matter, be fqueezed out. Boyle. 

DREGS, n. f. [bpeycen, Saxon ; dreggian, Iflandick.] 

1. The fediment of liquors; the lees; the grounds; the fecu- 
lence. 

Fain would we make him author of the wine, 

If for the dregs we could fome other blame. Davies. 

They often tread deflrudlior/s horrid path, 

And drink the dregs of the revenger’s wrath. Sandys. 

We from the dregs of life think to receive, 

'What the firfl fprightly running could not give. Dryden. 

Such run on poets in a raging vein, 

Rv’n to the dregs and fqueezings of the brain. Pope. 

2. Any thing by which purity is corrupted. 

The •’king by this journey purged a little the dregs and 
leaveh of the northern people, that were before in no good 
affections towards him. Bacon. 

•3. Drofs ; fweepings; refufe. 

Heav’n’s favourite thou, for better fate’s defign’d, 

Than we the dregs and rubbifh of mankind. Dryden s Juv. 
What diffidence we rauft be under, whether God will re- 
gard our facrifice, when we have nothing t© offer him but 
the dregs and refufe of life, the days of loathing and fatiety, 
and the years in which we have no pleafure. Rogers's Sermons . 
To Drein. v. n. [See Drain.] To empty. 

I am fure l ean fi(h it out of her : (he is the fluice of her 
lady’s fecrets : ’lis but fetting her mill agoing, and I can drein 
her of them all. Congreve s Old Batchelor. 

’Tis drein d and empty’d of its poifon now ; 

A cordial draught. Southern. 

To DRENCH, v. a. [bpencan, Saxon.] 

1. Towafh; to foak ; to deep. 

In fwinilh fleep . 

Their drenched natures lie, a? in a death. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Our garments being as they were drenched in the fea, hold 
notwithftanding their frefhnefs and gloffes, being rather new- 
d.y’d than ftain’d with fait water. Shakefpeare s Tempejl. 

To-day deep thoughts learn with me to dremh . 

In mirth, that after no repenting draws. Miltons Sam. 

Now dam the ditches, and the floods reftrain; 

Their moifture has already drench'd the plain. Dryd. Virgil. 

2. To faturate with drink ©r moifture : in an iH fenfe. 

Too oft, alas ! has mutual hatred drench d 
Ourfwords in native blood. Phillips, 

3. To phyfick by violence. 
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If any of your cattle are infeded, fpeedily let both c, 1 
well blood, and drench them. P ^ 

Drench, n.f. [from the verb.] * 

1. A draught; a fwill: byway of abhorrence or contemn* 

Let fuch bethink them, if the fleepy drench Pt% 

Of that forgetful lake benumb not ftill, 

That in our proper motion we afeend. Milton's Pn* r , 

2. Phyfick for a brute. ‘ 

A drench is a potion or drink prepared for a fick horf 
compofed of feveral drugs in a liquid form. Farrier's’]?* 
Harry, fays (he, how many haft thou kill’d to-day ? Q-' 
my roan horfe a drench , fays he ; and anfwers, fourteen ^ 
hour after. _ Shakefpeare' s Henry IV. \ ^ 

A drench of wine has with fufccefs been us’d, ‘‘ 

.. And through a horn the gen’rous juice infus’d. D r ..r 

3. Phyfick that muft be given by violence. ^ l ' 

Their counfels are more like a drench, that muft be poured 
down, than a draught which might be leifurely drank if i 

1 * ed .‘ f - , , t ki«scU, 

4. A channel of water. 

Drencher, n.f. [from drench . ] 

1. One that dips or fteeps any thing. 

2. One that gives phyfick by force. j)ift 

Dr ENT. participle. Probably corrupted from drenched , to make 

a proverbial rhyme, brent or burnt. 

What flames, quoth he, when I the prefent fee, 

In danger rather to be drent than brent ? Fairy Queen b, iJ 

To DRESS, v. a. [J^iejfer, FrenGp.] 

1. To clothe ; to inveft with cloaths. 

The firft requeft 

He made, was, like his brothers to be drefs'd*, 

And, as his birth requir’d, above the reft. Dryden. 

2. To clothe pompoufly or elegantly. 

Look upon pleafures not upon that fide that is next the fun, 
or where they look beauteoufly ; that is, as they come towards 
you to be enjoyed; for then they paint and fmile, and drejs 
themfelves up in tinfel and glafs gems and counterfeit ima- 
gery- . Taylour, 

Few admir’d the native red and white, 

’Till poets drefs'd them up to charm the fight. Dryd.Epifks, 
Lollia Paulina wore, in jewels only, when drejfed out; 
about the value of three hundred twenty-two thoufand nine 
hundred and fixteen pounds thirteen (hillings and four pence. 

Arbuthnot on Com 

3. To adorn; to deck; to embelli(h ; to furnifti. 

Where was a fine room in the middle of the houfe, hand- 
fomely drejfed up, for the commiffioners to fit in. Clarendon, 
Skill is ufed in dr effing up power with all the fplendour ab- 
iolutenefs can add to it. Lock, 

The mind lofes its natural relifh of real truth, and is re- 
conciled infenfibly to any thing that can be drejfed up, into 
any feint appearance of it. Look, 

4. To cover a wound with medicaments. 

In time of myficknefs another chirurgeon drejfed her. Wjm. 

5. To curry ; to rub. 

Our infirmities are fo many, that we are forced to drejs 
and tend horfes and affes, that they may help our needs. Taylor. 

Three hundred horfes, in high ftables fed. 

Stood ready, fhining all, and lmoothly drefs'd. Dryd. Mn: 

6 . To re£lify; to adjuft. 

Adam ! well may we labour ftill to drefs 
This garden ; ftill to tend plant, herb, and flow’r, 

7. To prepare for any purpofe. ^ 

In Orkney they drefs their leather with rdots of tormentil, 
inftead of bark. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

8. To trim ; to fit any thing for ready ufe. 

When he drejfeth the lamps he (hall burn incenfe. Ex. xxx. 
When vou drefs your young hops, cut away roots or 
fprigs. " Mortimer s Httjbaniry- 

9. To prepare vidluals for the table. 

Thus the voluptuous youth, bred up to drefs 
For his fat grandfire fome delicious mefs. 

In feeding high his tutor will furpafs. 

An heir apparent of the gourmand race. Dryden. 

Dress, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Cloaths; garment; habit. 

Dreffes laughed at in ©ur forefathers wardrobes or pictures, 
when, by the circulation of time and vanity, they are roug 
about, we think becoming. Government of the ongu . 

A robe obfeene was o’er his (houlders thrown, ^ 

A drefs by fates and furies worn alone. Dope s hta i 

2. Splendid cloaths ; habit of ceremony. t 

Full drefs creates dignity, augments confcioulneis. 


keeps at diftance an encroacher. 

3. The (kill of adjufting drefs. 

The men of pleafure, drefs , and gallantry. 


Clorif. 
Pop. 


Dre'sser. n.f. [from drefs.] . , r - ne the 

1. One employed in putting on the cloaths an § 

perfon of another. # - # 

She hurries all her hand-maids to the ta , ^ 

Her head alone will twen ty drejfers afk. Dr s dm> 
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2. One employed in regulating, trimming, or adjufting any 

th &ud he unto the drejfer of his vineyard, Behold, thefe three 
years I come feeking fruit on this fig-tree, and find none. Luke. 

3. The bench in a kitchen on which meat is dreft or prepared for 

the table. 

’Tis burnt, and fo is all the meat : : • 

What dogs are thefe ? Where is the rafeal cook ? 

How durft you, villains, bring it from the dreftr, . . 

And ferve it thus to me that love it not ? Shakefpeare. 

A mapple drejfer in her hall (he had, 

On which full many a (lender meal (he made. Dryden. 
When you take down difties, tip a dozen upon the drejfer. 

Swift's Directions to the Cook. 

Dressing, n.f [from drefs.] The application made to a 

^The fecond day after we took off the dreffings , and found 
an efehar made by the catherdtick. IVifernan on Tumow s. 
Dre'ssingroom. n.f [drefs and room.] The room in which 

clothes are put on. > 

Latin books might be found every day in his drejfingrovn , it 

it were carefully fearched. Swift. 

Drest. part, [from drefs.] 

In flow’ry wreaths the royal virgin drejl 
His bending horns, and kindly clapt his bread. Addif Ovid. 
To Drib. v. a. [contra&ed from dribble.] To crop ;• to cut 
off ; to defalcate. A cant word. 

Merchants gains come (hort of half the mart; 

For he who drives their bargains, dribs a part. Dryd. Juv. 
To DRIBBLE, v. n. [This word feems to have come from 
drop by fucceffive alterations, fuch as are ufual in living lan- 
guages. Drop, drip, dripple, dribble , from thence drivel and 
driveler. Drip may indeed be the original word, from the 
Danifh drypp.] 

1. To fall in drops. 

Semilunar proceffes on the furface, owe their form to the 
dribbling of water that paffed over it. Woodward on Fojfils. 

A dribbling , difficulty, and a momentary fuppreffion of urine, 
may be caufed by the ftone’s (hutting up the orifice of the 
bladder. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. To fall weakly and (lowly. 

Believe not that the dribbling dart of love 
Can pierce a compleat bofom. Shak. Meafure far Meafure'. 

3. To Haver as a child or ideot. 

To Dri'bble. v. a. To throw down in drops. 

Let the cook follow with a ladle full of foup, and dribble 
it all the way up (lairs. Swift's Rules to Servants . 

Dei's let. n.f. [from dribble.] A fmall fum; odd money iii 
a fum. ... 

Twelve long years of exile born. 

Twice twelve we number’d fince his bleft return : 

So ftri£tly wert thou juft to pay, 

Even to the dribblet of a day. Dryden. 

Dri'er. n.f. [from dry.] That which has the quality of ab- 
sorbing moifture ; a deficcative. 

There is a tale, that boiling of daify roots in milk, which 
it is certain are great driers, will make dogs little. Bacon „ 

DRIFT, n.f. [from drive.'] 

1. Force impellent ; impulfe ; overbearing influence. 

A man being under the drift of any paffion, will ftill follow 
the impulfe of it, ’till fomething interpofe, and, by a ftronger 
impulfe, turn him another way. South's Sermons. 

2. Violence ; courfe. 

The mighty trunk, half rent with rugged rift, 

Doth roll adown the rocks, and fall with fearful drift. F.Q. 

3. Any thing driven at random. 

Some log, perhaps, upon the waters fwam. 

An ufelefs drift , which rudely cut within, 

And hollow’d, firft a floating trough became. 

And crofs fome riv’let paffage did begin. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 
Anything driven or bom along in a body. 

The ready racers (land, 

Swift as on wings of wind up-borne they fly, 

And drifts of riling dull involve the sky. Pope's Odyffey. 

5. Aftorm; affiower. 

Our thunder from the South 

Shall rain their drift of bullets on this town. Shak. K. John. 

6. A heap or ftratum of any matter thrown together by the 
wind ; as, a fnowdrift , a deep body of fnow. 

7. Tendency, or aim of adlion. 

The particular drift of every a£l, proceeding eternally 

from God, we are not able to difeern ; and therefore cannot 
always give the proper and certain reafon of his works. Hook. 
Their drift ’comes known, and they difeover’d are ; 

For fome, of many, will be falfe of courfe- Daniel' sC. War. 

8. Scope of a difeourfe. 

I he main drift of his hook being to prove, that what is 
true is impoffible to he falfe, he oppofes nobody. Tillot. Pref. 

'I he drift of the pamphlet is to ftir up our compaflion 
towards the rebels. Addifon. 

1 his by the ftile, the manner, and the drift, 

’Twas thought could be the work of none but Swift. Swift. 
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hiuP drifted with 
Ellis's Voyage. 
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To Drift, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To drive; to urge along. , . .. z 

Snow no larger than fo many grains of lane 

the wind in clouds from every plain. 

2. Thrown together on heaps. 

He wanders on 

From hill to dale, ftill more and more aftray. 

Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps. TbmJ 
To DRILL, v. a. [drillen, Dutch; piphan, Saxon, from ]> > 

through.] < . 

1. To pierce any thing with a drill. . n t 

The drill-plate is only a piece of flat iron, fixed upo 
board, which iron hath an hole punched a little way into it, 
to fet the blunt end of the fhank of the jnU 
drill a hole. 

2. To perforate ; to bore ; to pierce. 

Mv body through and through he drill cl. 

And Whacum by my fide lay kill’d. Huclibfas , p. n. can. 3 . 

Tell, what could drill and perforate the poles, 

And to th’ attraftive rays adapt their holes ? Blackm. Cieat. 

When a hole is drilled in a piece of metal, they hold t 
drill-bone in their right hand ; but when they turn fmal] wor 
they hold the drill-bone in their left hand. Moxort s Mecb. Lx. 

4. To delay ; to put off : in low phrafe. 

She has bubbled him out of his youth ; (he drilled him on 
to five and fifty, and (he will drop him in his old age. Adclijon. 

5. To draw from ffep to ftep. A low phrafe. 

When by fuch infinuations they have once got within him, 
and are able to drill him on from one lewdnefs to another, by 
the fame arts they corrupt and fqueeze him. South s Set mom. 

6. To drain ; to draw (lowly. This fenfe wants better au- 
thority. 

Drill'd through the Tandy ftratum every way. 

The waters with the Tandy ftratum rife. Thomfon's Autumn . 

7. To range troops. An old cant word. 

The foe appear’d drawn up and drill'd. 

Ready to charge them in the field. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 3. 

Drill, n.f. [from the verb.] < 

1. An inftrument with which holes are bored. It is preffed hard 
againft the thing bored, and turned round with a bow and 
firing. 

The way of tempering fteel to make gravers, drills, and 
mechanical infiruments, we have taught artificers. Boyle. 

Drills are ufed for the making fuch holes as punches will 
not conveniently ferve for ; as a piece ©f work that hath 
already its (hape, and muft have an hole or more made in it. 

Moxon's Mecb. Exer. 

2. An ape ; a baboon. 

Shall the difference of hair be a mark of a different inter- 
nal, fpecifick conftitution between a changeling and a drill, 
when they agree in (hape and want of reafon ? Locke . 

3. A fmall dribbling brook. This I have found no where elfe, 
and fufpedl it fliould be rill. 

Springs through the pleafant meadows pour their drills , 
Which fnake-like glide between the bordering hills. Sandys. 
To DRINK, v.n. prefer, drank, ox drunk-, part, pa fE. drunk, or 
drunken, [bpincan, Saxon.] 

1. To fwallow liquors ; to quench third. 

Here, between the armies. 

Let’s drink together friendly, and embrace. Shak. Henry IV . 
She faid drink, and I will give thy camels drink alfo; fo I 
drank, and (lie made the camels drink alfo. Gen. xxiv. 46. 
He drank of the wine. Gen. ix. 21. 

When delight is the only end, and reds in itfelf, and dwells 
there long, then eating and drinking is not a ferving of God, 
but an inordinate adlion. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

2. To feaft ; to he entertained with liquors. 

We came to fight you. For my part, I am forry it is 

turned to a drinking . Shakefpeare' s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

3. To drink to excefs ; to be an habitual drunkard. A collo- 
quial phrafe. 

4. To Drink to. To falute in drinking; to invite to drink by 
drinking firft. 

I take your princely word for thofe redreffes. 

— I gave it you, and will maintain my word ; 

And thereupon I drink unto your grace. Sbakefp. Henay IV, 

5. To Drink to. To wifli well to in the a£l of taking the 
cup. 

Give me fome wine; fill full : 

I drink to th’ general joy of the whole table, 

And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we mifs. Sh. Mack „ 
I’ll drink to mafter Bardolph, and to all the cavaleroes 
about London. Shakefpea) e' s Henry IV. p. ii # 

To Drink, v. a. 

J. To fwallow : applied to liquids. 

He had eaten no bread, nor drunk any water three days 
and three nights. x Sa. xxx. 12. 

W e have drunken our water for money. Sam. v. 4. 

One man gives another a cup of poifon, a thing as terrible 
as death ; but at the fame time he tells him that it is a cord a), 
and fo he di vies it oft, and dies. South's Sertnocs, 

5 Alexander, 
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AIexand®^ftcr he had arank up a cup of fourteen pint?, 
was going to take another. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

1 . To fuck up ; to abforb. 

The body being reduced nearer unto the earth, and emp- 
tied, becometh more porous, and greedily drinketh in water. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 

Set rows of rofemary with flow’ring ftem. 

And let the purple vi’lets drink the ftream. Dryden’s Virgil. 

Brulh not thy fweeping fkirt too near the wall ; 

Thyheedlefs fleeve will drink the colour’d oil. Gay s Trivia, 
y. To take in by any inlet ; to hear ; to fee. 

My ears have yet not drunk a hundred words 
Gf that tongue’s uttering, yet I know the found. Shakefp. 

Thither write, my queen. 

And with mine eyes I’ll drink the words you fend, 

Though ink be made of gall. Shakefpeare’ s Cymbeline. 

Phemius ! let afts of gods, and hero’s old. 

What ancient bards in hall and bow’r have told; 

Attemper’d to the lyre, your voice employ ; 

Such the pleas’d ear wAl drink with filent joy. Popes Odyffey i 
I drink delicious poifon from thy eye. Pope. 

4. To upon by drinking. 

Come, we have a hot venifon party to dinner : come, gen- 
tlemen, I hope we (hall drink down all ur.kindnefs. Shakefp. 

In the compafs of fome years he will drown his health and 
his ftrength in his belly ; and, after all his drunken trophies, at 
length drink down himfelf too. South’s Sermons. 

5. To make drunk. 

Benhadad was drinking himfelf drunk in the pavilions. 

1 Kings xx. 16. 

Drink, n. f [from the verb.] 

1. Liquor to be fwallowed, oppofed to meat. 

When God made choice to rear 
His mighty champion, ftrong above compare, 

Whofe drink was only from the liquid brook ! Milt. AgOnifl . 

2. Liquor of any particular kind. 

We will give you rare and rteepy drinks. Sh. Winter’s Tale. 
The juices of fruits are either watry or oily : I reckon 
among the watry all the fruits out of which drink is eXpreffed, 
as the grape, the apple, and the pear. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

O madnefs, to think ufe of rtrongeft wines, 

And rtrongeft drinks , our chief lupport of health ! Milton. 

Thefe, when th’ allotted orb of time’s compleat, 

Are more commended than the labour’d drink. Phillips. 
Amongft drinks , auftere wines are apt to occafton foul 
eruptions. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Dri'nkmoney. n.f [drink and money.] Money given to 
buy liquor. 

Peo-’s fervants were always alking for drinkmoney. Arbuthnot. 
Dri'nkable. adj. [from drink.] Potable; fuch as may be 

D RANKER, n.f [from drink.] One that drinks to excefs ; a 

drunkard. . 

It were good for thofe that have moift brains, and are great 

drinkers , to take fume of lignum, aloes, rofemary, and frank- 
incenfe, about the full of the moon. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

The drinker and debauched perfon is the objeft of fcorn and 

. South. 

contempt. ... , r . , 

The urine of hard drinkers afford a liquor extremely tend, 
but no inflammable fpirit : what is inflammable flays in the 
blood and affefts the brain. Great drinkers commonly die 

apopleftick. A > huthnQt on M ments • 

To DRIP. v. n. [dripper Dutch.] 

1. To fall in drops. 

2. To have drops falling from it. 

The foil, with fatt’ning moifture nil d, 

Is cloath’d with grafs, and fruitful to be till’d ; 

Such as in fruitful vales we view from high, 

Which dripping rocks, not rowling ftreams fupply. Dryden. 

The fineft fparks, and cleaned beaux, 

Drip from the Ihoulders to the toes. Prior. 

To Drip. v- 

1. To let fall in drops. 

Her flood of tears 

Seem like the lofty barn of fome rich fwain, ^ 

Which from the thatch drips fart a fhower of rain. Swift. 

2. To drop fat in roafting. . . 

Let what was put into his belly, and what he drips , be his 
ffiuce. Walton’s Angler. 

His offer’d entrails fhall his crime reproach, 

And drip their fatnefs from the hazle broach. Dryd. Virgil. 
Drip. n.f [from the verb.] That which falls in drops. 

Water may be procured for neccflary occafions from the 
heavens, by preferving the drips of the houfes. Mortimer. 
Dropping, n.f. [from drip.] The fat which houfewives ga- 
ther from roaft meat. 

Shews all her fecrets of houfekeeping ; 

For candles how fhe trucks her dripping. _ k>witt. 
Dri'ppingpan. n. f. [ drip and pan. ] 1 he pan in which the 

fat of roaft meat is caught. . , . 

When the cook turns her back, throw fmoakmg coals into 

the drippingpan. wt J tm 


Dryden’s Don Sebafian. 
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DriVple. adj. [from drip.] This word is ufed fomewherc 
by Fairfax for weak, or rare ; dripple foot. 

To DRIVE. v. a. preterite drove , anciently drove ; part. p a jr 
driven , or drove. [ dreiban , Gothick ; bjupan, Saxon: Artrn 
Dutch.] 

1. To produce motion in any thing by violence. 

2. To force along by impetuous preffure. 

On helmets, helmets throng, 

Shield prefs’d on fhield, and man drove man along. P 5 ' t - 
.3. To expel by force from any place. 

Driven from his native land to foreign grounds. 

He with a gen’rous rage refents his wounds. Dryden’s Vug, 
His ignominious flight the viftors boaft, 

Beaux banifh beaux, and fwordknots fwordknots drive. Pope. 
•4. To fend by force to any place. 

Time drives the flocks from held to fold, 

When rivers rage and rocks grow cold. Sh. M. W.ofJVin. 

F ate has driven ’em all 
Into the net. 

5. To force or urge in any direftion. 

He flood and meafured the earth : he beheld, and drove 
afunder the nations. Heb. in. &, 

6. To impel to greater fpeed. 

7. To guide and regulate a carriage. 

He took off their chariot wheels, that they drove them 
heavily. Ex. xiv. 25. 

8. To convey animals ; to make animals march along under 
guidance. 

There find a herd of heifers, wand’ring o’er 
The neighb’fing hill, and drive ’em to the fhore. Addifon, 

9. To clear any place by forcing away what is in it. 

We come not with defign of wafteful prey, 

To drive the country, force the fwains away. Dryden sVirg. 

10. To force; to compel. 

He driven to difmount, threatned, if I did not the like, to 
do as much for my horfe as fortune had done for his. Sidney, 
They did not think that tyranny was thoroughly extin- 
gu idled, ’till they had driven one of their confuls to depart the 
city, againft whom they found not in the world what to ob- 
jeft, faving only that his name wasTarquin. Hooker , b. iv. 

He was driven by the neceflities of times, more than led by 
his own difpofition to rigour. King Charles. 

11. To diftrefs ; to ftraiten. 

This kind of fpecch is in the manner of defperate men far 
driven. Spenfer’s State of Ireland 

1 2. To urge by violence, not kindnefs. 

He taught the gofpel rather than the law. 

And forc’d himfelf to drive ; but lov’d to draw. Dryden. 

13. To impel by influence of paflion. 

I drave my fuitor from his mad humour of love to a living 
humour of madnefs. Shakefpeare' s As -you Use it. 

Difcontents clrave men into Hidings. Ring Cbai h. 

Lord Cottington, being mailer of temper, and of the molt 
profound diffimulation, knew too well how to lead him into 
amiftake, and then drive him into choler. 6 lanndon. 

It is better to marry than to burn, fays St. Paul ; wheie we 
may fee what drives men into a conjugal life : a little burning 
pufhes us more powerfully than greater pleafures in pro- 

fpeft. oc e ‘ 

1 4. To urge ; to prefs to a conclufion. 

The experiment of wood that fhineth in the dark, we have 
diligently driven and purfued ; the rather for that, of all things 
that 0 give light here below, it is the moft durable, and hath 
leaft apparent motion. Bacon s Natural Hi foey, 35 2 ’ 
We have thus the proper notions of the four elements, ana 
both them and their qualities, driven up and refolve into 

their moft Ample principles. . nb- 

To drive the argument farther, let us inquire into 

vious defigns of this divine architefl. Cheync’s Pbt . ft*- 
The defign of thefe orators was to drive lome part 
point, either the condemnation or acquittal. W J 

’ S ' a! a farmer cannot hufband his ground ib well, if befit* 
a great rent; fo the merchant cannot drive his trade fo . 
if he fit at great ufury. „ , . Bacon, 

The bees have common c.ties of their own, 

And common font, beneath one law they live. 

And with one common flock their traffick drive. ) 
Your Pafimond a lawlefs bargain drove. 

The parent could not fell the daughter’s love, A r . 

The trade of life cannot be driven without partn 

16. To purify by motion. :„„ncent; and 

The one’s in the plot, let him be never ne ver fo 

„ lo oc -iwliit-H nc. the driven fnow, let Inn jj pjpangt- 


the other is as white as the driven fnow, 
criminal. 

17. To Drive cut. Fo expel. 0 f both 

Tumults and their exciters drove myfel « * 

houfes out of their places. R n fretes thev forthwith 

As foon as they heard the name of Ro<ce tes, . t ^ 

drave out their governour, and ruen'ei \ ^ 

town. 

To 



f 
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To Drive, v. rt. 

1. To go as impelled by any external agent. 

The needle endeavours to conform unto the meridian ; but 
being dift rafted, driveth that way where the greater and power- 
fuller part of the earth is placed. Brown’ s Vulgar Err ours , b. ii. 
Love, fixt to one, ftill fafe at anchor rides, 

And dares the fury of the winds and tides ; 

But lofing once that hold, to the wide ocean born, 

It drives away at will, to every wave a fcorn. Dryden. 

Nor with the riling ftorm would vainly ftrive ; 

But left the helm, and let the veilel drive. Dryden’s /Ln. 

2. To ru(h with violence. 

Fierce Boreas drove againft his flying fails, 

And rent the (beets. Dryden s Ain. 

Near as he draws, thick harbingers of fmokc. 

With gloomy pillars, cover all the place; 

Whole little intervals of night are broke, 

By fparks that drive againft his facred face. Dryd. Ann. Mir . 

T hen with fofwift an ebb the flood drove backward. 

It dipt from underneath the fcaly herd. Dryd. All for Love. 

The bees drive out upon each other’s backs, 

T’ imbofs their hives in clufters. Dryden s Don Sebafian. 
While thus he flood, 

Perithous’ dart drove on, and nail'd him to the wood. Dryd. 

As a (hip, which winds and waves affail. 

Now with the current drives , now with the gale ; 

She feels a double force, by turns obeys 
The imperious tempeft, and th’ impetuous feas. Dryden. 
The wolves fcampered away, however, as hard as they 
could drive L'Ejlrange. 

Thick as autumnal leaves, or driving fand, 

The moving fquadrons blacken all the ftrand. tope’s Iliad. 

3. To pals in a carriage. 

There is a litter ready ; lay him in’t, 

And drive tow’rd Dover. Shakcfpeare's King Lear. 

Thv flaming chariot wheels, that fhook 

J O ^ * 

Hcav’n’s everlafting frame, while o’er the necks 

Thou drov’f of warring angels di far ray’d. Milt. Par. Ldfl. 

4. To tend to; to confider as the (cope and ultimate defign. 

Our firft apprehenlions are inftrufted in authors, which 
drive at thefe as the higheft elegancies which are but the fri- 
gidities of wit. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. i. c. 9. 

We cannot widely miftake his difcourfe, when we have 
found out the point he drives at. Locke. 

They look no further before them than the next line ; 
whence it will inevitably follow* that they can drive to no 
certain point, but ramble from one fubjeft to another. Dryd. 

We have done our work, and are come within view of the 
end that we have been driving at. * Addifon on the War . 

5. To aim ; to ftrike at with fury. 

Four rogues in buckram let drive at me. Shakcf Hen.TV. 

At Auxur's fhield he drove , and at the blow 
Both fhield and arm to ground together go. Dryden’s /En. 
To DRI V EL. v. v. [from drip, dripple , dribble , drivel ] 

1. 1 o flaver ; to let the fpittle fall in drops, like a child, an 
ideot, or a dotard. 

I met with this Chremes, a driveling old fellow, lean, 
(baking both of head and hands, already half earth, and yet 
then moft greedy of earth. Sidney, b. ii. 

No man could fpit from him, but would be forced to 
drivel like fome paralvtick, or a fool. Grew’s Cofm. 

2. 1 o be weak or foolifh ; to dote. 

This driveling love is like a great natural, that runs lolling 
up and down to hide his bauble. Shakefp. Rom. and Juliet. 
I hat© to fee a brave bold fellow fotted, 

Made four and fcnfclefs, turn’d to whey by love ; 

A driveling hero, fit for a romance. Dryden’s Spanijh Fryar. 
Dri'vel. n.J. [from the verb.] 

1 . Slaver ; moifture (lied from the mouth. 

Befides th’ eternal ch ivel , that fupplies 
i he dropping heard, from noftrils, mouth and eyes. Dryden. 

2. A fool.; an ideot; a driveller. This fenfe is now out of ufe. 

Vv hat fool am I, to mingle that drivel's fpeeches among 
my noble thoughts. _ Sidney, b. ii. 

Millions of years this old drivel Cupid lives, 

W more wretch, more wicked he doth prove. Sidney. 
Dri'veller. n.f [from drivel.] A fool; an ideot; a fla- 
verer. 

x have heard the arranteft drivellers commended for their 
' flirewdnefs, even by men of tolerable judgment. Swift 
Dri ven. Participle of drive. 

They were driven forth from among men. Job xxx. c. 
Dri ver. n. f. [from drive.] 

x . I he perfon or inftrument who gives any motion by violence. 
2. One who drives hearts. 

^ He from the many-peopl’d city flies; 

Contemns their labours, and the driver's cries. Sandy's. 
I he driver rr"‘ > "" * — * *■ - 1 1 * - r 


Shakefpeare i 


Spenfer. 


a! moft to death. 


uns up to him immediately, and beats him 

L’EJl range’s Fables. 

or 

hich 

South’s Sermons. 


I ne multitude or common rout, like a drove of (beep, 
nml or men, may be managed by any noife or cry-whi 
:!r driver (hall accuftom them to. . o 
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3. One who drives a carriage. t. 

Not the fierce driver with more fury lends 
The founding lafh, and, ere the ftroke defeends. 

Low to the wheels his pliant body bends. Dryd.l y g> ' i#. 

To DRPZZLE. v. a. [, drifelen , German, to (bed dew.] To 
(hed in fmall flow drops; as Winter rains. 

When the fun fets the air doth drizzle dew. Shakefpeare. 

Though now this face of mine be hid 
In (ap-confuming Winter’s drizzled fnow. 

And all the conduits of my blood froze up, 

Yet hath my night or life fame memory. 

To Drizzle, v. n. To fall in fnort flow drops. 

And drizzling drops that often do redound, 

The firmed flint doth in continuance wear. 

Her heart did melt in great coinpaflion, 

And drizzling tears did (hcd for pure affection. Fairy Quecri. 

This day will pour down. 

If I conjefture ought, no drizzling flhow’r. 

But rattling ftorm of arrows barb’d with fire. M lion. 
The neighbouring mountains, by reafon of their height, 
are more expofed to the dews and drizzling rains than any of 
the adjacent parts. Addifon’ s Remarks on Italy , 

Drizzly, adj. [ from drizzled] Sheding fmall rain. 

This during Winter’s drizzly reign be done, 

’Till the new ram receives th’ exalted fun. Dryden’ s Virgil . » 

DROIL n.f [by Junius underftood a contraction of drivel.] 
A drone ; a fluggard. 

To Droil. v. n. To work fluggifhly and (lowly; to pled. 

Let fuch vile vafials, born to bafe vocation. 

Drudge in the world, and for their living droil. 

Which have no wit to live withouten toyle. Spenfer : 

We fee in all things how defuetude does contraft and nar- 
row our faculties, fo that we can apprehend only thofe things 
in which we are converfant : the drolling peafant fcarce thinks 
there is any world beyond his own village, or the neighbour- 
ing markets. Government of the Tongue » 

DROLL, n.f. [ droler , French.] 

1. One whofe buiinefs is to raife mirth by petty tricks ; ajefter ; 
a buffoon ; a jackpudding. 

As he was running home in all hafte, a droll takes him up 
by #he way. L’Ejlrange. 

Why, how now, Andrew ! cries his brother droll ; 
To-day’s conceit, methinks, is fomething dull. Prion 

Democritus, dear droll, revifit earth, 

And with our follies glut thy heighten’d mirth. 

2. A farce; fomething exhibited to raife mirth. 

Some as juftly fame extols. 

For lofty lines in Smithfield drolls. 

To Droll, v.n. [dr ole, French.] To jeft ; to 
buffoon. 

Such auguft defigns as infpire your inquiries ufed to be de- 
cided by drolling fantafticks, that have only wit enough to 
make others and themfelves ridiculous. Gianv. Scepf Pref. 

Men that will not be reafoned into their fenfes, may yet be 
laughed or drolled into them. L’Ejlrange. 

Let virtuofoes infult and defpife on, yet they never (hall be 
able to droll away nature. South’s Sermons. 

Dro'llery. n.J. [from droll.] Idle jokes; buffoonery. 

They hang between heaven and hell, borrow the Chriftians 
faith, and the atheifts drollery upon it. Governm. of the T ongue. 

Dro'medary. n.f. [ dromedare , Italian.] 

A fort of camel fo called from its fwiftnefs, becaufe it is 
faid to travel a hundred miles a day, and fome affirm one hun- 
dred and fifty. Dromedaries are fmaller than common camels j 
flenderer, and more nimble, and are of two kinds : one 
larger, with two fmall bunches, covered with hair, on its back 3 
the other leffer, with one hairy eminence, and more frequent- 
ly called camel : both are capable of great fatigue, and verv 
Serviceable in the weftern parts of Afia, where they abound. 
Their hair is foft and fhorn : they have no fangs and fore- 
teeth, nor horn upon their feet, which are only covered with 
a flefhy (kin ; and they are about feven feet and a half high 
from the ground to the top of their heads. They drink much 
at a time, and are faid to difturb the water with their feet. 
1 hey keep the water long in their ftomachs, which, as fome 
report, travellers in neceflity will open for the fake of the 
water contained in them. The ftomach of this animal is 
compoled of four ventricles ; and in the fecond are feveral 
mouths, which open a paft'age into twenty cavities, which 
ferve for confervatories of water. See Cam el, Calmet. 

Straw for the horfes and dromedaries brought they unto the 

DRONE, n.f. [bpoen, Saxon ] ’ ^ ^ 28 ‘ 

1. The bee which makes no honey, and is therefore driven out 
by the reft. ^ 

T he fad-ey d juftice, with his furly hum. 

Delivering o’er to executors pale 

'Fhe lazy yawning drone. Siaic/hcare’c Henry V. 

Luxurious kmgs are to their people loft; 

1 All Tvt hke ?Tf S ' UP ° n the P ublick coft - Dryd- Auren . 

All, with united force, combine to drive 

he lazy drones from the laborious hive. Dryden’s Virgil. 
7 2. A 
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2. A fluggard ; an idler. 

He fleeps by day 

More than the wild cat : drones hive not with me,. 

Therefore I part with him. Shakefpeares Merck, of Venice. 

Sit idle on the houfhold hearth 
A burd’nous drone, to vifitants a gaze. Miltons Agonifies. 

It is my misfortune to be married to a drone , who lives 
upon what 1 get, without bringing any thing into the com- 
mon Hock. Addijori s Spectator, N°. 2 [ 1 . 

3. I he hum, or inflrument of humming 

To Drone, v. n. [from the noun.] To live in idlenefs; to 
dream. 

What have I loft by my forefathers fault? 

W'hy, was not I the twentieth by defcent 
trom along reftive race ol droning kings? Dryd. Span. Fry. 
Drg'nish. a dj. [from drone .] Idle; fluggifh ; dreaming; 

lazy ; indolent ; unactive. 

The dronijh monks, the fcorn and fhame of manhood, 
Roufe and prepare once more to take poffeflion, 

To neftle in their ancient hives again. Rowe's Jane Gray. 
To Droop, v. n. [drocf \ forrow, Dutch.] 

1. To languifh with forrow. 

Conceiving the difhonour of his mother. 

He ftraight declin’d, droop'd , took it deeply ; 

Faften’d, and fix’d the fhame on’t in himfelf. Sbakefpcare. 

I dro p , with ftruggling fpent ; 

My thoughts are on my forrows bent. Sandys. 

2. To faint ; to grow weak; to be defpiritcd. 

I find my zenith doth depend upon 
A moft aufpicious ftar; whole influence 
If now I court not, but omit, my fortunes 
W ill ever after droop. Sbakefpcare’ s Tempcfi. 

Good things of day begin to droop, and drowfe, 

W T hile night’s black agents to their prey do rowzc. Sb.Macb. 

When, by impulfe from heav’n, Tyrtseus fung, 

In droofing foldiers a new courage fprung. Rrf common. 

Can fiow'rs but drGOp in abfcnce of the fun. 

Which wak’d their fweets? and mine, alas ! is gone. Dryd. 

Time feems not now beneath his years to ftoop, 

Nor do his wings with fickly feathers dro’p . Dryden. 

When factious rage to cruel exile drove 
The queen of beauty and the court of love. 

The mufes droop’d with their forfakcn arts. Dryden. 

I’ll animate the foldiers drooping courage. 

With love of freedom and contempt of life. Addif. Cato. 
Ifaw him ten days before he died, and obferved he began 
very much to droop and languifh. Swift. 

3. To fink; to lean downwards. 

I never from thy fide henceforth muft ftray, 

Where’er our day’s work lies ; though now enjoin’d 
Laborious, ’till day droop. Midoris Paradije Lof , b. xi. 
His head, though gay 

Carnation, purple, azure, or fpeck’d with gold, 

Hung drooping , unfuftain’d. Milton’s Paradife Lof , b. ix. 
On her heav’d bofom hung her drooping head, 

Which, with a figh, fhe rais’d ; and this the faid. Pope. 
DROP. n.f. [bpoppa, Saxon.] 

1 . A globule of moifture ; as much liquor as falls at once when 
there is not a continual ftream. 

Meet we the med’cine ef our country’s weal, 

And with him pour we in our country’s purge, 

Each drop of us. Sbakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Whereas Ariftotle tells us, that if a drop of wine be put 
into ten thoufand meafures of water, the wine being over- 
powered by fo vaft a quantity of water, will be turned into it: 
he fpeaks, to my apprehenfion, very improbably. Boyle. 

Admiring, in the gloomy fhade, 

Thofe little drops of light. JValler. 

Had I but known that Sancho was his father, 

I would have pour’d a deluge of my blood 

To fave one drop of his. Dryderis Spanifj Fryar. 

2 . Diamond hanging in the ear. 

The drops to thee, Brillante, we confign ; 

And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine. Pope. 

Drop Serene, n.f. [gutta ferena, Latin.] A difeafe of the 
eye, proceeding from an infpiffation of the humour. 

So thick a d> op ferene hath quench’d their orbs, 

Or dim fuffufion veil’d ! Milton's Paradife Lofl , b. iii. 
To Drop. v.a. [bpoppan, Saxon.] 

1. 7 o pour in drops or fingle globules. 

His heavens fhall drop down dew. Dcut. xxxiii. 28, 

2. To let fall. 

Others o’er chimney tops and turrets row, 

And drop their anchors on the meads below. Dryden. 

One only hag remain’d : 

Againft a wither’d oak fhe lean’d her weight. 

Propp’d on her trufty ftafF, not half upright, 

And dropp'd an aukward court’fy to the knight. Dryden. 

St. John himfelf will fcarce forbear 
To bite his pen and drop a tear; 

The reft will give a fhrug, and cry. 

Pm forrv, but we all mult die ! Swift. 
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3. 1 o let go ; to dilinifs irom the hand, or the poffeffion 

Though I could 

M ilh barefac d power fweep him from my fight 

And bid my will avouch it; yet I muft not* * 

For certain friends that are both his and mine, 

Whofe loves I may not drop. Sbakefpcare' s Mn -1 -a. 

I hole who have aflumed vifiblc fhapes for a feafon' /* 
hardly be reckoned among this order of compounded be in?'! 
becaufe they drop their bodies, and diveft themfelves of tU'’ 
vifiblc fhapes jJ* 

4* I o utter flightly or cafually. 

Drop not thy word againft the houfe of Ifaac. Amosnu 16 

5. 7o infert indire£Uy, or by way of digreftion. 

St. Paul’s epi files contain nothing but points of Chriftian 
inftruCIion, amongft which he feldom fails to drop in the ^reat 
and diftinguifhing dodtrines of our holy religion. l cc /. £ 

6. I o intermit; to ceafe. 

M here the act is unmanly or immoral, we ought to drop 
ir hopes, or rather never entertain them. Colter on Defpair. 
After having given this judgment in its favour, thevW 
denly draft the purfuit. ' Sharp's W 

7. To quit a mafter. ^ 

I have beat the hoof ’till I have worn out thefe flioes in 
your fervice, and not one penny left me to buy more; fo that 
you muft even excule me. if 1 drop you here. L’Ef range. 

S. To let go a dependant, or companion, without farther aifo- 


our 


ciation. 


m 


She drilled him on to five and fifty’’, and will drop him i 
his old age, if fhe can find her account in another, Addifon. 

They have no fooner fetched themfelves up to the fafhion 
of the polite world, but the town has dropped them. Addifn. 

9. To fuller to vanifh, or come to nothing. 

Thus was the fame of our Saviour perpetuated by fuch re- 
cords as would preferve the traditionary account of him to 
after- ages, and reclify it, if, by palling through feveral gene- 
rations, it might drop any part that was material. Addifon. 

Opinions, like fafliions, always defeend from thofe of qua- 
lity to the middle fort, and thence to the vulgar, where they 
are dropped and vanifh. Swift. 

10. To bedrop ; to fpeckle; to variegate with fpots. i'arih 
JleUatus corpora guttis. 

Or, fporting with quick glance. 

Shew to the fun their wav’d coats, dropp’d with gold. Milt. 
To Drop. v. n. 

1. To fall in drops, or fingle globules. 

The quality of mercy is not ftrain’d ; 

It droppeth , as the gentle rain from heaven, 

Upon the place beneath. Shakefp. Merchant of Venue. 

2. To let drops fall ; to difeharge itfelf in drops. 

The heavens dropped at the prefence of God. PJ. lxvii. 8, 
While cumber’d with my dropping cloaths I lay. 

The cruel nation, covetous of prey. 

Stain’d with my blood th’ unhofpitable coaft. Dryden' s An. 

Beneath a rock he figh’d alone. 

And cold Lycaeus wept from every dropping ftone. Dryden. 

3. To fall ; to come from a higher place. 

Philofophers conjecture that you dropped from the moon, or 
one of the ftars. Gulliver’s Travels. 

In every revolution, approaching nearer and nearer to the 
fun, this comet muft at laft drop into the fun’s body. Chcyne. 

4. To fall fpontaneoufly. 

So may’ll thou live, ’till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap ; or be with eafe 
Gather’d, not harfhly pluck’d. Milton’ s Paradife Lof ,h.xu 

5. To fall in death; to die fuddenly. 

It was your prefurmife. 

That in the dole of blows your fon might drop. Shakefp. 

6. To die. . 

Nothing, fays Seneca, fo foon reconciles us to the thoughts 
of our own death, as the profpeCt of one friend after anot er 
dropping round us. Digby to of 

7. To fink into filence; to vanifh; to come to nothing : a fami- 
liar phrafe. _ 

Virgil’s friends thought fit to let drop this lncioento e 

s Adciifon's Travels. 

I heard of threats, occafioned by my verfes : I (ent to ac- 
quaint them where I was to be found, and fo it dtoppt °r 

8. To come unexpectedly. . • 

He could never make any figure in company, but by D o 
difturbance at his entry; and therefore takes care to fp 
when he thinks you are juft feated. Spcdtatoi , • 4 

Dropping, n.f [from drop.] 

1. That which falls in drops. 

Thrifty wench ferapes kitchen-lruii, 

And barreling the droppings and the fnuft J) 0 ) pu. 

Of wafting candles. r? 

2. That which drops when the continuous ftream ceaies. 

Strain out the laft dull droppings of your fen e, .. . 
And rhyme with all the rage of impotence, ope 
Dro'plet. n.f A little drop. . 

Thou abhorr’dft in us our human griefs, g corJ1 ’d 
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Scorn'd our brine’s flow, and thofe our droplets, which 
From niggard nature fall. Shakefpeares Timm. 

DRO'rsTONET >,-/ [drop and ft one. 1 Spar formed into the 

fhane of drops. , f ooawa, d s lofj. 

Dro'pwort. n.f. [drop and wert.] A plant of various fpecies. 

Dro'psical. adj. [from dropfy] Difeafcd with a drop)', 

hydropical ; tending to a dropfy. , 

The diet of nephritick and dropfical perfons ought to be 
fuch as is oppofite to, and fubducth the alkalefcent nature cf 
the falls in the ferum of the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Dro'psied. adj. [from dropfy.] Difeafed with a dropfy. 

Where great addition fwells, and viitue none. 

It is a dropfied honour : good alone ‘ 

Is o-nod. Sbakefpeare’s All's well that ends wed. 

DROTSY. n. f [bydrops, Latin ; whence anciently bydropify , 
thence dropijy, dropfy ] A colletfion of water in the body, 
from too lax a tone of the folids, whereby digeftion is 
weakened, and all the parts fluffed. Fhnncy. 

An anafarca, a fpecies of dropfy , is an extravafation of 
water lodged in the cells of the membrana adipoia. Sharp. 

DROSS, n. f. [ojroy, Saxon.] • 

1. The recrement or defpumation of metals. 

Some feumm’d the drofs that from the metal came, 

Some ftirr’d the molton ore with ladles great. 

And every one did fwink, and everyone did fvveat. Fai. Qu. 
Should the mixture of a little drofs conftrairi the church to 
deprive herfelf of fo much gold, rather than learn how, by 
art and judgment, to make feparation of the one from the 
ot | ier ? Hooker, b. v. f 20. 

2. Ruft; incruflation upon metal. 

An emperor, hid under a cruft of drofs, after cleanfing, has 
appeared with all his titles trefh and beautiful. Addif on Iviccla^. 

3. Refufe ; leavings ; fvveepings; any thing remaining after the 
removal of the better part ; dreggs ; feculence ; corruption. 

Fair proud, now tell me, why Ihould fair be proud, 

Sith all world’s glory is but drofs unclean ; 

And in the fhade of death itfelf fhall fhroud, 

However now thereof ye little ween ? Spcnfer, Sonnet 1. 
That moft divine light only fhineth on thofe minds, which 
are purged from all worldly drofs and human uncleannefs. Ral. 

All treafures and all gain efteem as drofs. 

And dignities and pow’rs all but the higheft. Milt. Pa. Lofl . 
Such precepts exceedingly difpofe us to piety and religion, 
by purifying our fouls from the drofs and filth of fenlual 
delights. Tillotfon, Sermon 5: 

Dro'ssiness. n.f [from droffy.] Foulnefs; feculence; ruft. 
The furnace of affliction refines us from earthly droffinefs, 
and foftens us for the impreffion of God’s ftamp. Boyle. 

Dro'ssy. adj. [from drofs.] 

j. Full of fcorious or recrementitious parts; full of drofs. 

So doth the fire the droffy gold refine. Davies. 

For, by the fire, they emit not only many droffy and fco- 
rious parts, hut whatfoever they had received either from 
earth or loadftone. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 4. 

2. Worthlefs ; foul ; feculent. 

Your intention hold, 

As fire thefe droffy rhymes to purify, 

Or as elixir«to change them into gold. Donne. 

Dro'tchel. n.f. [corrupted perhaps from dretehel. Fo dr etch, 
in Chaucer, is to idle, to delay. Droch, in Frifick, is delay.] 
An idle wench ; a fluggard. In Scottifh it is Itill ufed. 

Drove, n.f [from drive.] 

1. A body or number of cattle: generally ufed of oxen or black 
cattle. 

They brought to their ftations many droves of cattle; and 
within a few days were brought out of the country two thou- 
fand muttons. . Hayward. 

A Spaniard is unacquainted with our northern droves. Brown. 

2. A number of fheep driven. 

A drove ol fheep, or an herd of oxen, may be managed 
by any noife or cry which the drivers fhall accuftom them 

to. South’s Sermons. 

3. Any collection of animals. 

The founds and Teas, with all their finny drove. 


Now to the moon in wavering morrice move. 
A crowd ; a tumult. 


Milton. 


Dro' 


But if to fame alone thou do’ft pretend. 

The mifer will his empty palace lend, 

Set wide with doors, adorn’d with plated brafs, 

Where drove;, as at a city-gate, may pafs. Dryderis Juven. 
/ven. part, from drive. 

This is fought indeed ; 

Had we fo done at firft, we had droven them home 
VV ith clouts about their heads. Shak. Anth. and Cleopatra. 
Dro'ver. n.f. [from drove.] One that fats oxen for falc, and 
drives them to market. 

The prince hath got your hero. 

-I wifh him joy of her. 
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drowih, Scottifti. j 


DROUGHT, n.f. [ormsose, 

1. Dry weathef; want of rain. 

O earth ! I will befriend thee more with rain 
Than youthful April fhall with all his Ihowers: 

In Summer’s drought I’ll drop upon thee ftill. Sb. Tit And Y 
Great droughts in Summer, lafting ’till the end of Auguft, 
feme gentle ihowers upon them, and then _fome dry weather, 
portend a pellilent Summer the year following. Bacon. 

To fouth the Perfian bay. 

And inacceffible th’ Arabian drought. Milton's Pat ad. Reg. 

As torrents in the drozvth of Summer fail. 

So peri flit man from death fhall never rife. • Sandys. 

They were fo learned in natural philofophy, that they 
foretold earthquakes and florms, great droughts, and great 

plagues. l 

In a drought the thirfty creatures cry. 

And gape upon the gather’d clouds for rain. Dryden. 

Upon a fhower, after a drought, earthworms and Lnd- 
fhails innumerable come out of their lurking places. Ray. 

2. Thirft ; want of drink. _ 

His carcafe, pin’d with hunger and with drought. Milton . 

One whole drought » 

Yet fcarce allay’d, ftill eyes the current ftream, 

Whofe liquid murmur heard, new thirft excites. Milt. P.L, 
D (Mightiness, n.f [from droughty.] The ftate of wanting 



ram. 


— Why, that’s fpoken like an honeft drover ; fo thev fell 
bullocks. Sbakefpeare’s Much Ado about Nothing. 

i be drover who his fellow drover meets. 

In narrow paffages of winding ftreets. Dryderis Juvt 


venal. 


Droughty, adj. [from drought.] 

1. Wanting rain ; fultry. 

That a camel, fo patient of long thirft, fhould be bred in 
fuch droughty and parched countries, where it is of fuch emi- 
nent tife for travelling over thofe dry and fandy defarts, where 
no water is to be had, muft be acknowledged an a£I of provi- 
dence and defign, Ray on the Creation. 

2. Thirfty ; dry with thirft. 

If the former years 
Exhibit no fupplies, alas! thou muft 

With taftelefs water wafli thy droughty throat. Phillips. 
To Drown, v.a. [from arunden, below, German, Skinner , 
from ©puncman, Saxon, Mr. Lye.] 

1. To fuffocate in water. 

They would foon eh own thofe that refufed to fwim down 
the popular ftream. King Charles . 

When of God’s image only eight he found 
Snatch’d from the wat’ry grave, and fav’d from nations 
drown'd. Prior , 

2. To overwhelm in water. 

Or fo much as it needs 

To dew the fovereign flower, and drown the weeds. Shakef 
Galleys might be drowned in the harbour with the great 
ordnance, before they could be rigged. Knolles’s Hi/lory: 

3. To overflow ; to bury in an inundation ; to deluge. 

Betwixt the prince and parliament we (land. 

The barriers of the ftate on either hand : 

May neither overflow, for then they drown the land. Dry 

4. To immerge; to lofe in any thing. 

Moft men being in fenfual plcafures drown’d , 

It feems their fouls but in their lenfes are. Davies . 

5. To lofe in fomething that overpowers or covers. 

Who cometh next will not follow that courfe, however 
good, which his predeceflors held, for doubt to have his doings 
drowned in another man’s praife. Spenfer on Ireland: 

To think that the brightnefs of the fun’s body above doth 
drown our difeerning of the leffer lights, is a popular errour. 

J Notion's Architecture. 
My private voice is drozvrid amid’ the fenate. Add. Cato. 
Some aged man, who lives this a£t to fee. 

And who in former times remember’d me. 

May fay, the fon, in fortitude and fame. 

Outgoes the mark, and d>owns his father’s name. Dryden. 
To Drown, v. n. 1 o be fuffocated in the waters. 

'T here be, that keep them out of fire, and yet was never 
burned ; that beware of water, and yet was never nigh 
drowning. Afharris Schoolmajler . 

Meth ought what pain it was to drown ! 

What dreadful noife of waters in mv ears ! 

XVhat fights of ugly death within mine eyes ! Shakef R. IIL 

To DROWSE, v. a. [droofen, Dutch.] To make heavy with 
fleep. 

There gentle fleep 

P irft found me, and with foft opprefllon feiz’d 

_ Arwfid fenfes uncontroll’d. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
To Drowse, v. n. J J 

1. To {lumber; to grow heavy with fleep. 

All their fliape 

Spangled with eyes, more numerous than thofe 
Of Argus ; and more wakeful than to drowfe , 

Charm’d with Arcadian pipe, the paftoral reed 

Of Hermes, or his opiate rod. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. xi 

2. To look heavy; not cheerful. . J J 

They rather drows'd, and hung their eyelids down. 

Slept in his face, and render’d fuch afpedl 

As cloudy men ufe to their adverfaries. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Dro'wsily. 
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Dr o'wsily. adv. [from drowfy.] 

1. Sleepily; heavily; with an inclination to fleep. 

The air fwarms thick with wand’ring'deities. 

Which drowf'y like humming beetles rife. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

2 . SI uggi (lily ; idly; flothfully ; lazily. 

We do haftily fatisfy our underftanding with the firft 
things, and, thereby fatiated, flothfully and drozvfly fit down. 

Ra'ejglf s Hifory of the World. 
Dro'wsiness. 7 i. f [from drowfy .] 

1. Sleepinefs ; heavinefs with fleep ; difpofition to fleep. 

W hat a ftrange droivfmefs po defies them ? Shakefp. Tempcf. 

in deep of night, when d> -owfnejs 
Hath lock’d up mortal fenfe, then liflen I 
To the celeflial lyren’s harmony. Paradife Regained. 

What fnccour can I hope the mufe will fend, 

Whofe drowfmefs hath wrong’d the mufe’s friend ? Crafoaw. 
He paffes his whole life in a dozed condition, between deep- 
ing and waking, with a kind of dr owfinej's and confufion upon 
his fenfes. South's Sermons. 

He that from his childhood has made ridng betimes fami- 
liar to him, will not walk the bed: part of his life in drowfi- 
nefs and lying a-bed. Locke. 

A fen fat ion of drowfmefs , oppredion, heavinefs, and lati- 
tude, are figns of a plentiful meal, efpecially in young people. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . Idlenefs ; indolence; inactivity. 

It falleth out well, to fhake off your drowfmefs ; for it 
feemed to be the trumpet of a war. Bacon's Holy War. 

DrcAvsihf.d, n. f. Sleepinefs; inclination to deep. 

The royal virgin fhook off droipf hed ; 

And rifing forth out of her bafer boure, 

Look’d for her knight. Fairy Ppueen 0 b. i. cant. 2 . fan. 
Drc/wsy. adj. [from drowfe.] 

1. Sleepy; heavy with deep ; lethargick. 

Drow y am I, and yet can rarely deep. Sidney. 

Men drowfy , and dedrous to deep, or before the dt of an 
ague, do ufe to yawn and flretch. Bacon's Natural Hifory . 
The dowers, call’d out of their beds. 

Start and raife up their drowfy heads. Cleaveland. 

Drunken at lad, and drowfy they depart. 

Each to his houfe. Dry den. 

2. Heavy ; lulling ; caudng deep. 

Sir Guyon, mindful of his vows yplight, 

Up rofe from drowfy couch. Fairy Ahteen, b. ii. cant. 3 . 

While thus fhe refted, on her arm reclin’d, 

The hoary willows waving with the wind. 

And feather’d quires that warbled in the fhade, 1 

And purling ffreams that through the meadow ftray’d, s 
In dreufy murmurs lull'd the gentle maid. Addijon. ) 

3. Stupid; dull. 

Thofe inadvertencies, a body would think, even our au- 
thor, with all his drowfy reafoning, could never have been 
capable of. Atterbury. 

To DRUB. v. a. [ druber , to kill, Danifh.] To threfh; to 
beat; to bang; to thump; to thwack ; to cudgel. A word 
of contempt. 

He that is valiant, and dares dght, 

Though drubb'd, can lofe no honour by t. HudibraSy p. i. 
The little thief had been foundly drubbed with a good 
honed cudgel. . E Ef range. 

Though the bread be not mine, yet, if it had been lefs 
than weight, I fhould have been drubbed. Locke. 

Drub. n. f [from the verb.] A thump ; a knock; a blow. 
The blows and drubs I have receiv’d. 

Have bruis’d my body, and bereav’d 

My limbs of drength. HudibraSy p. i. cant. 3. 

By fetting fuch an unfortunate mark on their followers, 
the'’ have expofed them to innumerable drubs and contudons. 

Addiforis Freeholder , N°. 50. 
To DRUDGE, v. n. [opeccan, to vex, Saxon ; draghen , to 
carry, Dutch.] To labour in mean offices; to toil without 
honour or dignity ; to work hard ; to (lave. 

And to crack’d fiddle, and hoarfe tabour, 

In merriment, did drudge and labour. HudibraSy p. i. 

The poor deep little: we mud learn to watch 
Our labours late, and early every morning, 

Mid’d Winter frods ; then clad and fed with fparing, 

Rife to our toils, and drudge away the day. (Away. 

Advantages obtained by indudry directed by philofophy, 
can never be expected from drudging ignorance. Glanv. ScepJ. 

Soon he came to court. 

Proffering for hire his fervice at the gate, . 

To drudgey draw water, and to run or wait. Dryd. Faults. 
I made no fuch bargain with you, to live always drudg- 
hia Dryden's Dedicat. /En. 

What is an age, in dull renown drudg'd o’er ! 

One little fingle hour of love is more. Granville. 

Drudge, n.f. [from the verb. ] One employed in mean 
labour ; a Have ; one doomed to fervile occupation. . 

To conclude, this d ud^e ot the devil, this diviner, laid 
claim to me. “ Shakefpeare's Cmicdy of Err ours. 

lie fits above, and laughs the while 
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At tnee, ordain’d his drudgey to execute 
Whate’er his wrath fhall bid. Milton's ParadtD Tn/t 1 

Art thou our Have, 

Our captive, at the publick mill our drudgey 
And dar’d thou, at our fending and command, 

Difpute thy coming. " Milton's Agonifi^ /. , Q? 

He is content to be their drudgey ’ 

And oh their errands gladly trudge. Fludibrasy p. iii. Cant 
The hard mader makes men ferve him for nought vV 
rewards his drudges and Haves with nothing but fliame *1 

forrow, and mifery. Ullffm, Sermon\ 

Dru dger. n.f [from drudge.] 

1 . A mean labourer. 

2. The drudging-box ; the box out of which flower is throw 
on road meat. 

Dru'dgery. n.f [from drudge] Mean labour; ignoble toil • 
dishonourable work ; fervile occupation. 

My old dame will be undone for one to do her hufbandrv 
and her drudgery. Shakefp ear e' s Henry IV. p t jj’ 

Were there not indruments for drudgery as well as offices 
of drudgery ? Were there not people to receive orders as well 
as others to give and authorize them ? L'Ejlrange 

Yotl do not know the heavy grievances, 

The toils, the labours, weary drudgerieSy 

Which they impofe. Southern's Oroonoko. 

To thee that drudgery of pow’r I give ; 

Cares be thy lot : reign thou, and let me live. Dryd. Awen. 
Paradife was a place of blifs, as well as immortality, with- 
out drudgeryy and without forrow. Loch. 

Even drudgery himfelf, 

As at the car he fweats, or dudy hews 
The palace-done, looks gay. Thomfon's Summery l. 1445. 
It is now handled by every dirty wench, and condemned to 
do her drudgery. Swift's Meditations on a Broomf.ick. 

DeuTgingbox. n.f [ drudging and box.] The box out of 
which flower is fprinkled upon road meat. 

But if it lies too long, the crackling’s pall’d, 

Not by the druclgingbox to be recall’d. King's Cookery. 

Dru'dgingly. adv. [from drudging.] Labor ioufly; toil- 

fomely. 

He does now all the meaned and triffmged things himfelf 
drudgingly^ without making ufe of any inferiour or fubordi- 
nate minider. Ray on the Creation. 

DRUG. n.f. [drogue , French.] 

1. An ingredient ufed in phyfick ; a medicinal fimple. 

Mortal drugs I have ; but Mantua’s law 
Is death to any he that utters them. Shah. Rom. and Juliet, 

A fleet defery’d 

Hangs in the clouds, by equinodtial winds 
Clofe failing from Bengala, or the ifles 
Of Ternate and Tidore, whence merchants bring 
Their fpicy drugs. Milton's Paradife Lofy b. ii. /. 640. 

And yet no doubts the poor man’s draught control ; 

He dreads no poifon in his homely bowl : 

Then fear the deadly drug , when gems divine 
Enchafe the cup, and fparkle in the wine. Dryden's Juven. 

Judicious phyfick’s noble art to gain, 

He drugs and plants explor’d, alas, in vain ! Smith. 

Bright Helen mix’d a mirth-infpiring bowl, 

Temper’d with drugs of fov’reign ufe, t’ affuage 
The boiling bofom of tumultuous rage. Pope's Odyj/ey, b. iv. 
In the names of drugs and plants, the miflake in a word 
may endanger life. Baker's Refections on Learning 

2 . Any thing without worth or value; any thing of which no 
purchafer can be found. 

Each noble vice 
Shall bear a price. 

And virtue fhall a drug become : 

An empty name 

Was all her fame, , .... 

But now (he Khali be dumb. Diydm s Mm. 

3. A drudge. 

He from his firft fwath proceeded 
Through fweet degrees that this brief world affords, 

To fuch as may the paffive drugs of it freely command. 

To Drug. v. a. [from the noun ] 

1 , To feafon with medicinal ingredients. 

The furfeited grooms _ 

Do mock their charge with (bores. -I’ve drugg’d then * 
That death and nature do contend about them. Shat. M 

2. To tincture with fomething offenfive. 

Oft they affay’d, 

Hunger and thirft conftraining : drugg d as oft 
With hatefuleft difreliffi, writh’d their jaws. 

With foot and cinders fill’d. MiHofs ParadifcUJl, b. 
Dru'gget. n.f A flight kind of woollen ltuft. 

In druggets dreft, of thirteen pence a yard. 

See Philip’s fon amid’ft his Perflan guard 
Dru'ggist. n.f [from drug.] Ohewho c— r . v — 

Common nitre we bought at the cl/uggj s * nhyfical 

Dragster, n.f [from drug.] One who feds pH) 

fimples. 


Suuif> 

Ohe who fells phyfical drugs- 


Common 
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Common oil of turpentine I bought at the drugfUn. Boyle- 
They fet the clergy below their apothecaries, the phyiician 
of the foul below the drugfers of the body. Atterbury. 

Dru'id. n.f [derioy oaks, and hud, incantation; which may 
be as ancient as the Grecian V>- Perron > darrach, oak, Erle.J 
The priefts and philofophers of the antient Britons. 

DRUM. n.f. [ trotnme , Danifli ; drummey Erfe.] 

1. An inftrument of military mUfick, conlifting of vellum 
ftrained over a broad hoop 011 each iide, and beaten with 

^ 1Lk Let’s march without the noife of threading drums. Shak. 

In drums the clofenefs round about, that preferveth the 
found from difperfing, maketh the noife come forth at the 
drum-hole, far more loud and ftrong than if you fhould ftrike 
upon the like fkin extended in the open air. Bacon's Nat. FUJI. 
Tears trickling down their breads bedew the ground, 

And drums and trumpets mix their mournful found. Dry den. 

Now no more the drum 
Provokes to arms, or trumpet’s clangor fhrill 
Affrights the wives, and chills the virgin’s blood. Phillips. 

2. The tympanum of the ear, or the membrane which perceives 
the vibration of the air. 

To Drum. v. n. 

j. To beat a drum ; to beat a tune on a drum. 

2. To beat with a pulfatory motion. 

Now, heart. 

Be ribb’d with iron for this one attempt ; 

Set ope thy fluices, fend the vigorous blood 
Through every active limb for my relief; 

Then take thy reft within the quiet cell ; 

For thou fhalt drum no more. Dryden's Don Sebafian. 
To Dru'mble. uw. To drone; to be fluggifh. Hanmer. 
Take up thefe cloaths here quickly : where’s the cowlftaft ? 
Look, how you drumble : carry them to the landrefs in Datchet 
m ead. Shakejpeare's Merry Wives of W indfor. 

Dru' mfish. n. f. The name of a fifli. 

The under jaw of the druffifijh from Virginia. Woodward. 
Dru'mmajor. n.f. [drum and major.] The chief drummer 
of a regiment. 

Such, company may chance to fpoil the fwearing ; 

And the drummajor' s oaths, of bulk unruly. 

May dwindle to a feeble. Cleaveland. 

Dru'mmaker. n.f. [drum and maker.] He who deals in 
drums. 

The drummaker ufes it, and the cabinetmaker. Mortimer. 
Dru'mmer. n.f. [from drum.] He whofe office it is to beat 
the drum. 

Drummer , ftrike up, and let us march away. Shak. H. IV. 
Here rows of drummers ftand in martial file. 

And with their vellum-thunder fhake the pile. Gay's Trivia. 
Dru'mstick. n.f [drum and fick.] The flick with which 
a drum is beaten. 

Drunk, adj. [from drink. ] 

1. Intoxicated with ftrong liquour ; inebriated. 

This was the morn when iffuing on the guard. 

Drawn up in rank and file, they flood prepar’d 
Of feeming arms to make a fhort allay ; 

' Then haften to be drunk , the bufinefs of the day. Drydcn. 
We generally conclude that man drunk , who takes pains 
to be thought fober. Sped at or , N°. 577. 

2. Drenched or faturated with moifture. 

I will make mine arrows drunk with blood. Deut. xxix. 6. 
Dru'nkard. n. f. [from drunk.] One given to exceffive 
ufe of ftrong liquors ; one addidled to habitual ebriety. 

Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion 
Of my more fierce endeavour. I’ve feen drunkards 
Do more than this in (port. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Mv bowels cannot hide her woes, 

But, like a cWunkardy I muft vomit them. Shakefp. Tit. And. 
God will not take the drunkard' s excufe, that he has fo 
long accuftomed himfelf to intemperate drinking, that now 
he cannot leave it off. South's Sermons. 

Dru'nken. adj. [from drink.] 

1. Intoxicated with liquor ; inebriated. 

O monftrous beaft ! how like a fwine he lies ! 

Sirs, I will pradlife on this drunken man. Shakefpeare. 

Drunken men imagine every thing turneth round : they 
imagine alfo, that things come upon them ; they fee not well 
things afar off ; thofe things that they fee neax hand, they fee 
out of their place ; and fometimes they fee tilings double. Bac. 

2. Given to habitual ebriety. 

3. Saturated with moifture. 

I hen let the earth be drunken with our blood. Sh . IL. VF, 

4. Done in a ftate of inebriation. 

When your carters, or your waiting vaffals, 

Have done a drunken {laughter, and defac’d 
1 he precious image of our dear Redeemer, 

You ftrait are on your knees for pardon, pardon. Sh. R. III. 
We fhould for honour take 

The drunken quarrels of a rake. Swift. 

Drun'kenly, adj. [fcomfrunken.] In a drunken manner. 
My blood already, like the pelican, 

Haft tnou tapt out, and drunkenly carows’d. Shak. Rich. II. 
\ ol. I. 
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Dru'nkenness. n.f [-from drunken.] 

1. Intoxication with ftrong liquoiir. 

Every going off from our natural and common Lemper^ 
and our ufual feverity of behaviour, is a degree of drunken 
ne f s% Taylor's Rule of holy living . 

2. Habitual ebriety. 

The Lacedemonians trained tip their children to hate 
drunkennefy by bringing a drunken man into their company. 

Watts's Improvement of tho Mindy p. i. c. J 7- 

3. Intoxication, or inebriation ot any kind ; diforder or the 
facilities. 

Paffion is the drunkennefs of the mind, and therefore in its 
prefent workings not controllable by reaton. Spenjer. 

DRY. adj. [bpis, Saxon.] 

1. Arid; without wet; without moifture; not wet; not 

mo ^' - .. 

If the pipe be a little wet on the inflde, it will make^a dif- 
fering found from the fame pipe dry. Bacon s Natural Hijiory . 

When God faid, 

Be gather’d now, ye waters under heav’n, 

Into one place, and let dry land appear ! M ilton's ra 7 \ Lof. 

Of turbid elements the fport ; 

From clear to cloudy toft, from hot tp cold, 

And dry to moift. Thomfon . 

2. Without rain; 

A dry March and a dry May portend a wholfome Summer;’ 
if there be a Ihowering April between. Bacon's Aat. Hifory. 
The weather, we agreed, was too dry for the feafon. Addif. 

3. Not fucculent; not juicy. 

I will drain him dn as hav ; 

Sleep {hall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his penthoufe lid : 

He fhall live a man forbid. Shakef peace's Macbeth. 

4. Without tears. 

Dry mourning will decays more deadly bring. 

As a North wind burns a too forward Spring : 

Give forrow vent, and let the fluices go. Dryden's Aurcngz. 

5. Thirfty; a-thirft. 

So dry he was for fway. Shakefpeare' s Tempef. 

Void of a bulky charger near their lips; 

With which, in often interrupted fleep, 

Their frying blood compels to irrigate 

Their dry furr’d tongues. Phillips . 

6. Jejune ; barren ; plain ; unembellifhed ; w ithout pathos. 

As we fhould take care that our ftile in writing be neither 
dry nor empty, we fhould look again it be not winding or 
wanton with far-fetched deferiptions : either is a vice. B.Johnj\ 
It remaineth to treat concerning ornaments within, or with- 
out the fabrick, a piece not fo dry as the meer contemplation of 
proportions ; and therefore, I hope, therein fomewhat to refrefh 
both the reader and myfelf. Wotton's Architecture. 

That the fire burns by heat, is an empty dry return to the 
queftion, and leaves us ftill ignorant. Glanv. Sccpf c. 20. 
It is a dry fable, with little or nothing in it. JJ Ef range. 

Authority and friendfhip work upon fome* dry and fober 
reafon WQrks upon others. L'Efl> ange. 

To clear up this theory, I was willing to lay afide dry lub- 
tilties with which the fchools are filled. Burnet's Theory. 

1 liefe epiftles will become lefs dryy and more fulceptible of 
ornament. p c p ei 

7. Hard; fevere. [Dricn anciently to endurey dree y Scottifh.j 

I rather hop’d I fhould no more 
Hear from you o’ th’ gallanting fcore ; 

For hard dry baftings ufed to prove 
The readieft remedies of love; 

Next a dry diet. Htidibras, p. ii. cant. 1 . 

To Dry. v. a. 

1. To free from moiflure ; to arefy ; to exficcate. 

The meat was well, if you were fo contented. 

— I tell thee, Kate, ’twas burnt, and dry d away. 

And I exprefly am forbid to touch it. Shakefpeare. 

Heat dt teth bodies that do eafily expire; as parchment, 
leaves, roots, and clay; and fo doth time or age arefy, as in 
the fame bodies. Bacons Natural Hijtcr v, NT 294. 

Herbs and flowers, if they be dried in the fhade, or dried 
in the hot fun a Imall time,- keep beft. Bacon's Nat. Hifory. 
T he running ftreams are deep : 

See, they have caught the father of the flock, 

Who drys his fleece upon the neighbouring rock. Diyden. 

2. To exhale moifture. 

’Twas grief no more, or grief and rage were one, 

V ithin her foul : at laft ’twas rage alone ; 

Which burning upwards in fuccefiion, dries 
TJie tears that flood confidering in her eyes. Dryd. Fables. 
I he water of the lea, which formerly covered it; was in 
time exhaled and dried up by the fun. // oodwarci's Nat 

3. To wipe away moifture. JU 

Then with her veft the wound fhe wipes and dries. Denh 
See, at your bleft returning, 

Rage difappears ; 

The widow’d ifle in mourning, 

Dries up her Kars. Dryden's Albion. 
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4. To fcorchwith third. 

Their honourable men .are famifhed, And their multitude 
dried up with third. * If. v. 1 3. 

5. To drain; to exhaud. 

Radi Elpenor, in an evil hour, 

Dryd an immeadirable bowl, and thought 
T’ exhale his furfeit by irriguous deep 
Imprudent: him, death’s iron deep oppred. Phillips. 

To Dr Y'. v. 72 . To grow dry ; to lofe moidure ; to be drained 
of its moifture. 

Dry'er. n.f [from dry.] That which has the quality of 
abforbing moidure. 

The ill effects of drinking are relieved by this plant, which 
is a great dryer and opener, efpechlly by perfpiration. Temtde. 
Dr y'eyed. adj. [dry and eye. ] Without tears; without 
Weeping. 

Sight fo deform, what heart of rock could long 
Dryey’d behold ? Adam could not, but wept. Milt* P . Lojl. 
Dry'ly. adv. [from dry. ] 

1. Without moidure. 

2. Coldly; frigidly; without affe&ion. 

The archduke, confcious to himfelf how dryly the king 
had been ufed by his council, did drive to recover the king’s 
affection. Bacon s Henry VI I. 

Would’d thou to honour and preferments climb, 

Be bold in mifehief, dare fome mighty crime. 

Which dungeons, death, or banifhment deferves.; 

For virtue is but dryly prais’d, and darves. Drydcn s Juven. 

3. Jejunely; barrenly; without ornament or embellifhment. 

Some dryly plain, without invention’s aid, 

Write dull receipts how poems may be made. Pope. 

Dry'ness. a. f. [from dry.] 

1. Want of moidure; ficcity. 

The Africans are conceived to be peculiarly fcorched and 
torrified by the fun, by drynefs from the foil, from want and 
defe£l of water. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b.v i. c. 10. 

Such was the difeord which did fird difperfe 
Form, order, beauty, through the univerfc; 

While drynefs moidure, coldnefs heat redds, 

All that we have, and that we are, fubdds. Denham. 

The marrow fupplies an oil for the inunclion of the bones 
and ligaments in the articulations, and particularly of the 
ligaments, preferving them from drynefs and rigidity, and 
keeping them fupple and flexible. Ray on the. Creation. 

The difference of inufcular flefli depends upon the hardnefs, 
tendernefs, moidure, or ' drynefs of -the fibres. Anbuthnot . 

Is the fea ever likely to be evaporated by the fun, or to be 
emptied with buckets? Why then mud w.e fancy this impof- 
fible drinefs , and . then, upon that fl&itious account, calum- 
niate nature? Bentley’s Sermons. 

2. Want of fucculence. 

If he fill’d 

His vacancy with his voluptuoufnefs. 

Full furfeits, and the drynefs of his bones. 

Call on him for’t. Shakefpearis Anthony and Cleopatra. 

3. Want of embellifhment; want of pathos; jejunenefs ; bar- 
rennefs. 

Their new flowers and fweetnefs do not as much corrupt, 
as the others drynefs and fqualor, if they chute not. carefully. 

Ben. ‘JohnJon s Difcoveries. 

Be faithful where the author excels, and paraphrafe where 
penury of fancy or drynefs of expreffion afk it. Garth. 

4. Want of fendbility in devotion; want of ardour; aridity. 

It may be, that by this drynefs of fpirit God intends to 
make us the more fervent and redgned in our dire<ff and folcmn 
demotions, by the perceiving of our wants and weaknefs. 

Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

Dry'nuRSE. n. f [dry and nurfe.] 

1. A woman who brings up and feeds a child without the 
bread. 

2. One who takes care of another: with fome contempt of the 
perfon taken care of. 

Midrefs Quickly is in the manner of his nurfe, or his dry- 
riW fe . or his cook, or his laundry, his wafher, and his wringer. 

Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 
To Dry'nurse. v.a. [from the noun.] To feed without the 
bread. 

As Romulus a wolf did rear. 

So he was dvynurs d by a bear. Hudihras , p. i. cant. 2. 
Dry'shod. adj. [dry and fhod.] Without wet feet ; without 
treading above the fhoes in the water. 

He had embarked us in fuch difad vantage, as we could not 
return dryfhod. Sidney , b. ii. 

Dryjhod to pafs, die parts the floods in tway ; 

And eke huge mountains from their native feat 

She would command, themfclves to bear away. Fairy Queen. 

Has honour’s fountain then iuckd back tne llicam : 

He has ; and hooting boys may dryflod pafs. 

And gather pebbles from the naked ford. Di yd. Don Sebajl. 
Du'al. adj. [dualis, Latin.] Expreffing the number two. 

Modern languages have only one variation, and fo the 
Latin; but the Greek and Hebrew have one to fignify two, 
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and another to fignify more .than two: under one* • . 
the noun is laid to be of the dual number, and under 
of th e pi u ral . Claris r r f * e ot ^ er 

°,P L , b , V - a - [ 6 , ubban 20 nmepe, Saxon; addubbatllhM 
Jfiandick, to dub a knight. Addubba, in its primer?’ 

figmfies to Jlnke, knights being made by a blow 
lword.] TViia tne 

1 . To make a man a knight. 


Knight, .knight, good mother! Bafilifco like. 
Fhat ! I am dubU d ; I have it on my fhoulder. I 


The robes which the kings then allowed to each wT’ 
when he was dubbed , of green or burner, as they fpake inti 
.age, appeareth upon record. Camden’s & 

1 he king flood up under his cloth of date, took the f Wo j 
from the lord protestor, and dubbed the lord mayor of Lond 

k ^ lght - f .. . f . Hayward on Edward V? 
2. 10 confer any kind of dignity, or new chara&er. 

The jealous o’.erw.orn widow and herfelf, 

Since that our brother dubb’d them gentlewomen 
Are mighty- geffips in this monarchy. Shakefp. RuhardlW 

He 

Gave thee no inftance why thou fhould’ft dotreafon 
Unlefs to dub thee with the name of traitor. Shakefp. H,\ 

Women commence by Cupid’s dart, 

As a king hunting dubs a hart. Cteavelani 

A plain gentleman, of an ancient family, is of better qua- 
lity than a new knight, though the reafon of bis dubbing was 
meritorious. Collier on Pride. 

O, poet ! thou had’d: been difereeter, 

Hanging the monarch’s hat fo high, 

If thou had’d clubb'd thy dar a meteor, 

That did but blaze, and rove, and die. p r ^ 

Thefe demoniacks let me dub 
With the name of legion club. Swift, 

A man of wealth is dubb’d a man of worth ; 

Venus fhall give him form, and Andis birth. Pope’s Horace, 
Dub. n.f [from the verb.] A blow ; a knock. 

As fkilful coopers hoop their tubs 
With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs. Hudihras , p. ii. 
DubioTity. n.f. [from dubious.] A thing doubtful, A word 
not ufed. 

Men often fwallow falfities for truths, duliofities for cer- 
tainties, fefibilities for podibilities, and things impoffible for 
poffible. Brown s V ulgar Errours , b, i. c, 4. 

DU'BIOUS. n. f [dubius, Latin ] 

1. Doubtful ; not fettled in an opinion. 

2. Uncertain ; that of which the truth is not fully known. 

•No quick reply to dubious qudlions make. Denham. 
We alio call it a dubious or doubtful proposition, when 
there are- no arguments on either fide. Watts' sLoful 

3. Not plain ; not clear. 

Satan with lefs toil, and now with eafe, 

Wafts on the calmer wave by dubious light. Milt. Pa. Lofl. 
Dubiously, adv. [from dubious.] Uncertainly; without any 
determination. 

Authors write often dubioufy , even in matters wherein is 
expended a ftriiSt definitive truth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.\. 

Almanackmakers are fo wife to wander in generals, and 
talk dubioufly , and leave to -the reader -the bufinefs ot inter- 
preting. Swift’s Predictions for the Tear 1708. 

Du'biousness. n.f. [from dubious.] Uncertainty; doubt- 
fulneis. 

DU'BITABLE. adj. [dubito, Latin.] Doubtful; uncertain; 
what may be doubted. 

Dubita'tion. n.f. [dubitatic, Latin.] The a£l of doubting; 
doubt. 

Many of the ancients denied the antipodes ; but the expe- 
rience of our enlarged navigation can now affert them be} 0 ” 
all dubitati n. Braun’s Vulgar Errours , b. i. c. J> 

Dubitfftion may be called a negative perception ; that is, 
when I perceive that what I fee, is not what I would fee.un<v. 
Du'cal. adj. [from duke.] Pertaining to a duke; as, a dutf 

coronet. , , , • nwr 

Du'cat. n.f [from duke.] A coin druck by dukes: 1 

valued at about four {hillings and fix pence; in gold at 

{hillings and fix pence. 

I cannot indantly raife up the grofs . 

Of full three thoufarrd clucats. Shakefp. Merchant of e 
There was one that died in debt: it was reported, w 
his creditors were, that he was dead : one find, he a n 
ried five hundred ducats of mine into the other wor 
DUCK, n.f [> duckcn , to dip, Dutch ] 

1 . A water fowl, both wild and tame. _ 

The ducks that, heard the proclamation cry d, 

And fear’d a perfecution -might betide, 

Full twenty mile from town their voyage take, 

Obfcure in rufhes of the liquid hke.Dn en s , ^ ; nC o 
. t Grubs if you find your land 

2. A word of endearment, or fondnefs. 

Will you buy any tape, or lace for y our ^P’ , 0. 
My dainty duck, my dcar-a ? Shuh/fcure . H ‘ A 



. A declination of thehcad fo called from the frequent affion 

J- -a duck in the water. 

Back, fhepherds, back ; eoongh your p:ay, 

'Till next funfliine holyd.ay : 

Here be without duck or nod, 

. — * - » »• “ “ a 
reb r n ,tr ernfs and pile, nor duels and drakes, are quite fo 
ancient as handy-dandy. Arbutbn. and Pope's Mars, heriusrus. 

To Duck. v.n. [from the noun. J 

1 To dive under water as a auck. 

The varlet fiiw, when to the flood he came. 

How without flop or flay he fiercely leapt ; 

And deep himfelf be ducked in the fame, 

Ti»t in the lake his lofty creft was fteept. Fasrp *gm. 

Let the labouring bark climb hills of feas 
Olympus high, and duck again as low 
As hell’s from hcav’n. Sbalefpeare s Othello. 

Thou art wickedly devout; 

In Tiber ducking thrice, by break of day. Dryden’s Perf 

2 To drop down the head, as a duck. 

As fome raw youth in country bred. 

When at a fkirmifii firft he hears 
The bullets whiffling round his ears. 

Will duck his head afide, will ftart, 

And feel a. trembling at his heart. . ^ w j u 

.2. To bow low; to cringe. In Scotufli dyk, or juy,, to make 

^ obeifance, is ft ill ufed. . c . 

I cannot flatter and look fair, 

Smile in mens faces, fmooth, deceive, and cog. 

Duck with French nods and apifli courtely. Sbatcjp. K. 111 . 
The learned pate 

Ducks to the golden fool. Shakefpearc s Timm. 

Di/cker. n.f. [from duck.] 

1. A diver. Di£t, 

2. A ennger. 

To Duck. v.a. To put underwater. . 

DcdcKitrGSTPOL. n.f. [duck and/W.] A chair in winch 
icolds are tied, and put under water . 

She in -the cluckingjlool ihoulu take her feat, 

Dreft like herfelf in a great chair of ftate. _ Dorjet. 

Reclaim the obftinately opprobrious and virulent women, - 
and make the ducking fiool more ufeful. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

DTcklegged. adj. [duck and leg.] Short legged.^ 

DuckleggA fiiort waifted, fuch a dwarf Ihe is. 

That fhe muff rife on tiptoes for a kifs. Dryden’s Juv. Sat. 
Du'ckling. n.f [from duck.] A young duck; the brood of 

the duck. , , , , , . r n , . 

Ducklings , though hatched and led by a hen, if the brings 

them to the brink of a river or pond, prefently leave her, and 

in they go- R °y on tbe Crcatlon ' 

Ev’ry morn 

Amid’ the ducklings let her fcatter corn. Gays Pajlorals. 
Du'ckmeat. n.f [ duck and meat.] A common plant grow- 
ing in (landing waters. _ # 

Duckco'y .n.f [See Tb Duckoy. ] Any means of enticing 

and enfnaring. 

Seducers-have found it fhe moil compendious way to their 
dafmns to lead captive filly women, and make them iht cluck- 
coys to their whole family. Decay of Piety. 

To faucKo'y. v a. [ miff aken -for decoy : the decoy being com- 
monly pra&ifed upon ducks, produced the errour.J To entice 
to a f’nare. 

This fifh hath a (lender membranous firing, which he pro- 
jects and draws in at pleafuve, as a ferpent' doth his tongue : 
with this he duckcys little fifhes, and then preys upon them. 

Grew' s Mufecum. 

Du'ck-foot. n.f Black fnakeroot, orMayapple. 

The cup of the flower confifts of one leaf : the flowers are 
-hexapetalous ; tbe footftalk of the flower comes out from the 
ftalk of the leaf: the fruit is fnaped like an urn, and contains 
many rounuifii fimbriated feeds. Miller. 

Du'ckweed. n.f [duck and weed.] The fame with duck- 
meat. 

That we call duckweed hath a leaf no bigger than a thyme- 
leaf, but of a frdher green ; and putteth forth a little firing 
into the v/ater, far from the bottom. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 
Duct. n. f .[du-fluy Latin.] 

1. Guidance; diredlio.n. 

This doctrine, by fattening all our adlions, by a fatal de- 
cree at the foot of God’s chair, leaves nothing to us but only 
to obey our fate, to follow the du£i of the ftars, or neceffity 
of thole irony chains which we are born under. Hammond. 

2. A paffage through which any thing is conducted. 

A duSl from each of thole ceils ran into the root of the 
tongue, where both joined together, and palled forward in 
one common duel to the tip of it. Addifon’s Spectator, N\ 275. 

It was obferved, that tbe chyle in the tlioracickr/«J? retained 
the original tafte of the aliment. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


DU CTILE, adj. [dufiilis, Latin.] 

i . Flexible ; pliable. 

Thick woods and gloomy night 

Conceal the happy plant from human light : 

One bough it bears ; but, wond’rous to behold, 

The duciile rind and leaves of radiant gold. Drydcn s /t k. 
2 Eafy to be drawn out into length, or expanded 

Afi bodies, duWile and teniile, as metals, that will be drawn 
into wires ; wool and tow, that will be drawn into yarn or 
thread, have in them the appetite of not difcontinuing (tron e . 

? Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

Gold, as it is the pureft, fo it is the fofteft and mofi idu fole 
of all metals. Drydcn s Fables , Dedicat. 

3. Tra&able; obfequious ; complying; yielding. 

He generous thoughts inffuls 
Of true nobility ; forms their duFlile minds 

To human virtues. „ , F'lF 

Their defigning leaders cannot defire a more auSliU ana 

ealy people to work upon. Addifon’s Freeholder, 1 °. 7 * 

Du'ctileness. n.f [from dufiilc.] Flexibility; duChlity. 

I, when I value gold, may think upon 
The duPlilenefs, the application ; 

The wholfomnefs, the ingenuity, 

From ruff, from foil, from fire ever free. Donne. 

DuctFlity. n.f [from duPtile.] 

1. Quality of fuffering extenfion ; flexibility. 

'Yellow colour and cluBility are properties of gold : they be- 
lon<r to all gold, but not only to gold ; for faffron is alfo yel- 
low, and lead is dudtile. Watts’s Logic k< 

2. Obfequioufnefs ; compliance. 

DuTgeon. n.f. [ clolcb , German.] 


1. A {mall dagger. 

I fee thee Hill ; 

And, on the blade of thy dudgeon, gouts of blood. Shakefy. 

I was a ferviceablc dudge n. 

Either for fighting or for drudging. Hudihras, p. i. cant. t. 

2 . Malice; fullennefs ; malignity; ill will. 

Civil ch’dgeon firft grew high. 

And men fell out they knew not why. Huclibras, p. i. c. 1. 
The cuckow took this a little in dudyeon. L’ EJlrange. 

DUE. adj. The participle paflive of owe. [du, French.] 

1. Owed ; that which any one has a right to demand in confe- 
quence of a compadl, or for any other reafon. 

There is due from the judge to the advocate fome com- 
mendation and gracing, where caufes are well handled and 
fair pleaded. Bacon, Bffay 57. 

There is likewife due to the publick a civil reprehenfion of 
advocates, where there appeareth cunning, grofs negledl, or 
flight information. Bacon , EJJay 57. 

Mirth and chearfulnefs are but the ^reward of innocency 
of life. More’s Divine Dialogues. 

A prefent blefiing upon our faffs is neither originally due 
from God’s juftice, iior becomes due to us from his veracity. 

Smalridge’s Sermons. 

There is a refpedt due to mankind, which fhould incline 
ever the wifeft of men to follow innocent cuftoms. Watts . 

2. Proper ; fit; appropriate. 

Opportunity may be taken to excite, in perfons attending 
. on thole folemnities, a due fenfe of the vanity of earthly fatif- 
faclions. A tier bury. 

3. Exa£l ; without deviation. 

You might fie him come towards me beating the ground 
in fo due time, as no dancer can obferve better mcafure. Sidn. 
And Eve within, due at her hour, prepar’d 
For dinner favoury fruits. Milton s Paradife Left , b. v. 

Due. adv. [from the adjeclive.] Exadlly; diredlly; duly. 

Like the Pontick fea, 

Whofe icy current, and compulfive courfe. 

Ne’er feels retiring ebb but keeps due on 
To the Propontick and the Hellefpont. Shakefp. Othello . 
Due. n.J. [from the_ adjective.] 

1. That which belongs to one; that which may be juftly 
claimed 

My due from thee is this imperial crown, 

Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 

Derives itfelf to me. ' Shakefpeare. 

The fon of Duncan, 

From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth. 

Lives in the Englifh court. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Thou better know’ft 

The offices of nature, bond of childhood, 

Fftedts of courtely, dues of gratitude : 

T by half o’ th’ kingdom thou haft not forgot. 

Wherein I thee endow’d. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

I cfefire of you a condutff over land. 

— My lord, you are appointed for that purpofe; 

The due of honour in no point omit. Shakefp. Cymbdinc , 
I take this garland, net as given by you, 

But as my merit, and my beauty’s due. Dryd. hid. Emperor. 
No popular afl'embly ever knew, or propofed, op declared 
what fhare of power was their due. Siuift. 

2. .Right; juft title. J 
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The key of this infernal pit by due. 

And by command of heav’n's all-powerful king, 

1 keep. Milton's Paradije Lojf, 7>. ii. L 850. 

3. Whatever cuftcm or law requires to be done. 

Befriend 

Us thy vow’d priefls, ’till outmoft end 
Of all thy dues be done, and none left out. Milt. Par. Reg. 
'They pay the dead his annual dues. Dryden. 

4. Cuftom; tribute. 

In refpeX of the exorbitant dues that are paid at moft other 
ports, this defervedly retains the name of free. Addifon. 

To Due. v. a. [from the noun.] To pay as due. 

This is the lateft glory of their praife, 

That I thy enemy due thee withal. Shakcfpeare's Henry VI. 
DU'EL. n.f. [duellum, Latin.] A combat between two 5 a 
fingle fight. 

In many armies, if the matter fhould be tried by dud be- 
tween two champions, the vi&ory fhould go on the one fide ; 
and yet if it be tried by the grofs, go on the other fide. Bacon. 
X o whom thus Michael : dream not of your fight 
As of a dud , or the local wounds 

Of head or heel. Milton' s Paradije Lojl , b. xii. /. 387. 

’ 1 was 1 that wrong’d you ; you my life have fought : 
No dud ever was more juftly fought. Waller. 

To Du' EL. v. n. [from the noun ] To fight a fingle combat. 
T he challenging and fighting with a man, a certain pofi- 
tive mode of adtion, by particular ideas diftinguifhed from all 
others, is called duelling. Locke. 

To Du'el. v. a. I o attack or fight with fingly. 

Who fingle 

Uucir d their armies, rank'd in proud arrav, 

Himfelf an army, now unequal match 
To fave himfelf againft a coward arm’d, 

, At one fpear’s length. Milton's Agonijlcs , /. 344. 

Du'ei.ler. n.f. [from duel. ] A fingle combatant. 

They perhaps begin as fingle duellers , but then they foon get 
their troops about them. Decay of Piety. 

Du'el list, n.f [from duel ] 
j. A finale combatant. 

If the king ends the differences, the cafe will fall out no 
worfe than when two duellijls enter die field, where the worfied 
party hath his fword again, without further hurt. Suckling. 
Henceforth let poets, ere allow’d to write, 

Be fearch’d like duellfls before they fight. Dryden. 

2. One who profefies to live by rules of honour. 

His bought arms Mung not lik’d ; for his firft day 
Of bearing them in field, he threw ’em away ; 

And hath no honour loft, our duellifs fay. Ben. Jobnfon. 
DUE'LLO. n.f [Italian.] The duel ; the rule of duelling. 
The gentleman will, for his honour’s fake, have one bout 
with you: he cannot by the duello avoid it. Sh. Twelfth Night. 
DIJE'NN A. n.f. [Spanilh.] An old woman kept to guard 
a younger. 

I felt the ardour of my pafiion increafe as the feafon ad- 
vanced, ’till in the month of July I coujd no longer contain : 
I bribed her duenna , was admitted to the bath, faw her un- 
drefied, and the wonder difplayed. Arbuihnot and Pope. 

Dug. n.f [ deggia , to give fuck, IfLandick.] 

1. A pap; a nipple; a teat: fpoken of bealls, or in malice or 
contempt of human beings. 

Of her there bred 

A thoufand young ones, which fhe daily fed, 

Sucking upon her poifonous dugs ; each one 
Of fundry fhape, yet all ill favoured. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
They are firfi fed and nourifhed with the milk of a ftrange 
dug. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

Then {bines the goat, whofe brutifh dugs fupply’d 
The infant Jove, and nurft his growing pride. Creech. 

2. It feems to have been ufed formerly of the breaft without 
reproach. 

It was a faithlefs fquire that was the fource 
Of all my forrow, and of thefe fad tears ; 

With whom, from tender dug of common nourfe. 

At once I was up brought. Fairy Fjhiecn, b. ii. cant. 4. 

As m Id and gentle as the cradle-babe, 

Dying with mother’s dug between its lips. Shakcf Hen. VI. 
Dug. preterit, and part. paJJ. of dig. 

They had ofien found medals, and pipes of lead, as they 
dug among the rubbifh. Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

DUKE, n. f [due, French; dux, Latin.] One of the higheft 
order of nobility in England ; in rank a nobleman next to 
the royal family. 

The duke of Cormval, and Regan his dutchefs, will be here 
with him this night. Shakejj eare's King Lear. 

Aurmarle, Surrey, and Exeter mult lofe 
The names of dukes , their titles, dignities, 

And vvhatfoever profits thereby rife. Daniel's C. War. 
Do'kfdom. n.f. [from duke.] 

1. The feigniory or polleflions of a duke. 

Her brother found a wife. 

Where he himfelf was loft ; Profpero his dukedom 

In a poor ifle. Shakefgeare' s Tempejl . 


Shakefp, 


me. 
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0 . 1 he tide or quality of a duke ^‘fon, 

Uu'lbrainhd. adi .[<&// anc I W] Stupid s doltifh ; f ool!ftl 

I his arm of mine hath chaftifed 
J he petty rebel, dulbr air’d Buckingham. Shakef SU m 
Du'lcet. adj. [dulch, Latin.] “ 111. 

t. Sweet to the title ; lufeious. 

From l'weet kernels prefs’d, 

She tempers dulcet creams ; nor thefe to hold 
w ants file At vefpik pure. AEifats Baradift Lilt i v 
2 . Sweet to the ear ; harmonious; melodious. ’ ‘ v ’ 

I fat upon a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back, 

Uttering fuch dulcet and harmonious breath,* 

I hat the rude lea grew civil at her fomo 
A fabrick huge 
Rofe like an exhalation, with the found 
Of dulcet fym phonies, and voices fweet. Milt. Parad. hi 
DuLdFiCA'TmN. n.f [from dulcify.] The act of fweetniiw 
the aft of freeing from acidity, faltncfs, or acrimony. 

In colcothar the exaXeft calcination, followed by an exqui 
11 te dulcifi cation, does not reduce the remaining body inti 
elementary earth ; for after the fait or vitriol, if the calcina 
tion have been too faint, is drawn out of the colcothar, th 
refidue is not earth, but a mixt body, rich in medical vir 

CdU'LCIFY. v. [dulclfior, French/To tce'tenf" 

fet free from acidity, faltnels, or acrimony of any kind. 

A decoction of wild gourd, or colocynthis, though fome 
what qualified, will not from every hand be dulcified into ali 
ment, by an addition of flower or meal. Brawn's Vulgar Err 
Id refled him with a pledgit, dipt in a dulcified tincture 0 
v itriol., IV ij emails Surgery 

Spirit of wine dulcifies [ pirit of fait; nitre, or vitriol havi 
other bad effeXs. Arbuthnot on Aliments 

Du'lcimer. n.f \_dolcimello , Skinner.] A mufleal inftrumen 
played by ftriking the brafs wires with little flicks. 

\e hear the found of the cornet, flute, harp, fackbut 
p fill ter v, dulcimer , and all kinds of mufick. Dan. iii. 5 
To DU'LCORAl E. v. a. [from dulcis, Latin.] Tofwceten 
to make lefs acrimonious. 

I he ancients, for the dulcorating of fruit, do commem 
fwinesdung above all other dung. Bacon's Natural Hijlory 
Turbith mineral, as it is fold in the {hops, is a rough me 
dicine; but being fomewhat dulccrated, firfi: procureth vomit 
ing, and then falivation. Wif email s Surgey 

Dulcora'tion. n.f. [from dul.oratc.] The aX of fweet 
ening. 

Malt gathereth a fweetnefs to the tafie, which appeareth it 
the wort : the dulcoration of things is worthy to be tried to th< 
full ; for that dulcoration importeth a degree to nourifhment 
and the making of things inalimental to become alimental 
may be an experiment of great profit for making new viftuals 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N°. 649 
Du'lhead n.f [ dull and head.] A blockhead; a wretci: 
foolifh and fiupid; a dolt. 

This people be fools and dulheads to all goodnefs; bul 
fubtle, cunning, and bold in any mifehief. AJcham's Scimhn 
D u'lia. n.f. [S n\uct J An inferiour kind of adoration. 

Paleotus faith, that the fame worfhip which is given to the 
prototype may be given to the image ; but with the differeni 
degrees of latria and dull a. Stiliingjieet 

DULL. adj. [dial, Welfh ; bole, Saxon ; dol, mad, Dutch.] 

1. Stupid; doltifli ; blockifh ; unapprehenfive ; indocile; flow 
of underftanding. 

Such is their evil hap to play upon dull fpirited men. Hooker . 
He that hath learned no wit by nature, nor art, may com- 
plain of grofs breeding, or comes of a very dull kindred. Shak. 

Sometimes this perception, in fome kind of bodies, is far 
more fubtile than the fenfe ; lb that the fenfe is but a dull thing 
in companion of it. Bacon's Natural Hijlory 

Everyman, even the dullejl, is thinking more than the moil 
eloquent can teach him how to utter. Dryden. 

2. Blunt ; obtufe. 

Meeting with time, Slack tiling, Paid I, 

Thy feythe is dull ; whet it, for fhame. Herbert. 

3. Unready; aukward. 

Gynecia a great while flood fiill, with a kind of dull amaze- 
ment looking ftedfaflly upon her. Sidney. 

O help thou my weak wit, and flbarpen my dull ton gue. 

Fairy Sfyeen, b. i. fianz . z * 
Memory is fo neceflary to all conditions of hfc, that we 
are not to fear it fhould grow dull for want of exercife, 1 
exercife would make it ftronger. ^ c A ‘ 

4. Hebetated; not quick. # , ,, 

This people’s heart is waxed grofs, and their ears are u 
of hearing.. Mai. ‘S' 

5. Sad; melancholy. 

6. Sluggifh ; heavy ; flow of motion. 

Thenceforth the waters waxed dull and flow, 

And all that drunk thereof did faint and feeble grow^^c 
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7. Grofs; cloggy; vile. 

She excels each mortal thing _ , r - 

Upon the dull earth dwelling. Shak. Two Gent, of I erona. 

8. Not exhilaterating ; not delightful ; as, to make dictionaries is 

dull work. . • 1 11 

0. Not bright ; as, the mirror is dull, the fire ts dull. 

I’ll not be made a foft and dull ey’d fool. 

To fliake the head, relent, and figh, and yield . 

To Chriftian interceflors. Sbakefpeare' s Merch. cf / emci> 

jo. Drowfy; fleepy. 

To Dull, v a. [from the adjective.] 

1. To flupify; to infatuate # ... 

Nothing hath more didled the wits, or taken away the wi 
of children from learning, than care in making of Latin. AJcb. 

Thofe drugs fhe has 

Will fiu pi fy and dull the fenfe awhile. Shakefp. Cymbelini. 
i. To blunt; to obtund. 

This entrance of the battle did whet the courage of the 
Spaniards, though it dulled their fwords. Baton. 

3. To hidden ; to make melancholy. 

4. To hebetate; to weaken. 

Now forc’d to overflow with brack! fh tears, 

The troublous noife did dull their dainty ears. 

5. To damp; to clog. 

Prayers were fhort, as if darts thrown out with a ludden 
quicknefs, left that vigilant and ereef attention of mind, 
-which in prayer is very neceflary, fhould be wafted or dulled 
through continuance. Hooker , b. v. f. 33. 

In bodies, union ftrengtheneth and cherifheth any natural 
aiftion ; and, on the other fide, weakencth and dulleth any 
violent impreffion , and even fo is it of minds. Bacon's EJfays. 

6. To make weary, or flow of motion. 

To fully brightnefs 

1 he breath dulls the mirrour. Bacon. 

Du'llArt. n.J. [from dull.] A blockhead; a dolt; a fiupid 
fcllow T ; a dunce. 

What, mak’ft thou me a dullard' in this a£f ? 

Wilt thou not fpeak to me ? Sbakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 

Thou muft make a dullard of the world, 

Jf they not thought the prefits of my death 
Were very pregnant and potential fpurs 
To make thee leek it. Sbakefpeare' s King Lear . 

Du'lly. adv. [from dull J 
1. Stupidly; doltifhiy. 


dun 
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plead in their own defence, left the cruelty of man IhouUl 
nerftft to afflia them. J Hooker, b.v. f. 

They fpake not a word ; 

But like dumb ftatues, or unbreathing, ftones,^ 

Star’d each on other. Shakefteare s. RtrW HI. 

Some pofitive terms fignify a negative idea : bhnd implies a 
privation of light, dumb a denial ot fpeech. W^tU o Legt. " 

Deprived of lpeech. . . . 

They fung no more, or only fung his fame : 

Struck dumb, they all admir’d the godlike man. Dr^cn, 

Mute ; not uling words. f 

He is a proper man’s pidure ; but, alas ! who can com 
with a dumb fhow ? Sbakefpeare s Merchant cf l emce. 

His gentle dumb expreflion turn’d at length 
The eye of Eve to mark his play. Mi. ton s Paradfe Lojt. 

Her humble geftures made the refidue plain, 

Dumb eloquence perfuading more than fpeech. Rojcommotn 
For he who covets gain in fuch excefs, 

Does by dumb figns himfelf as much exprefs. 

As if in words at length he {bow’d his mind. Dryden s Juv. 
Nothing is more common than for lovers to complain, 
relent, languifti, defpair, and die in dumb fhow. Addtj. bpeet* 

Silent ; refufing to fpeak. 

The good old feer withftood 

Th’ intended treafon, and was dumb to blood ; 

’Till tir’d with endlefs clamours, and purfuit ? 

Of Ithacus, he ftood no longer mute. Dryden s /En. 

Du'mbly. ado. [from climb.] Mutely; filently ; without 

words. 

Du'mbness. n.f [from dumb.] 

1. Incapacity to fpeak. 

2. Omiflion of fpeech ; mutenefs. 

There was fpeech in their dumbnefs , language in their very 
gefture : they looked as they had heard of a world ranfomed, 
or one deftroyed. Sbakefpeare s Winter s l ale. 

To th’ dumbnefs of the gefture 
One might interpret. Shakcjpeare s Timon of Athens. 

3 . Refufal to fpeak ; lilcnce. 

’Tis love, faid fhe ; and then my downcaft eyes. 

And guilty dumbnefs , witnefs’d my furprize. Dryden. 

ToD u'mbfound. v.a. [from dumb.] To confufe; to ftrike 
dumb. A low phrafe. 

They had like to have dumbfounded the juftice ; but his clerk 


came in to his afliftance. 


It is not fufneient to imitate nature in every circumftance DUMP, n.f [from d m, ftupid, Dutch.] 


Spectator, N°. 6 1 6. 
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dully, literally, and meanly ; but it becomes a painter to take 
what is moft beautiful. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

2. Slowly ; fiuggifhly. 

The air, if it be moift, doth in a degree quench the flame, 
and howfoever maketh it burn more d.l.'y. Bacon's Nat. ILijL 

3. Not vigoroufly ; not gaily; not brightly ; not keenly. 
Du'ln*ess. n f [from dull.] 

1. Stupidity ; weaknefs of intellect ; indocility; flownefs of ap- 
prehenfion. 

Nor is the dulnefs of the fcholar to extinguifti, but rather 
'' to inflame the charity of the teacher. South’s Sermons. 

Shadwel alone my perfect image bears. 

Mature in dulnefs from his tender years. Dryden. 

2. Want of quick perception. 

Nature, by a continual ufe of any thing, grovveth to a fatiety 
and dulnefs, cither of appetite or working. Bacon's Nat. Hijt. 
Drowfinefs ; inclination to deep. 

Here ceafe more queftions ; 

Thou art inclin’d to deep. ’Tis a good dulnefs. 

And give it way. ShakeJ'pcare’s Tempejl. 

Sluggifhnefs of motion. 

Diumefs; want of luftre. 

Bluntnefs ; want of edoe. 

Du'ly. adv. [from due. ] 

J. Properly; fitly; in the due manner. 

Ever fince they firmly have retained, 

And duly well obferved his beheaft. Spenfer. 

I do not know 

What kind of my obedience I fliould tender, 

More than myall, which is nothing ; nor my prayers 
Are not words duly hallow’d, nor my wifihes 
More worth than vanities ; yet prayers and wiflies 
Are all I can return. Sbakefpeare' s Henry VIII. 

In the body, when the principal parts, as the heart and 
liver, do their offices, and all the inferiour fmaller veflels a£t 
orderly and duly , there arifes a fweet enjoyment upon the 
v hole, which we call health. South's Sermons. 

If attention be duly engaged to thofe reflexions, they can- 
not fail of influence. Rogers, Sermon 3. 

2. Regularly ; exaXly. 

Seldom at church, ’tvvas fuch a bufy life ; 

But du V fent his family and wife. Pope , Epi/lle.. 3. 

DUMB. adj. [cyn he was filent ; dumbs , Gothick; bumbe, 
Saxon; dum, Danifh ; dom, Dutch, dull.] 

Mute; incapable of fpeech. 

ic hath pleafed himfelf fometime to unloofe the very 
tongues eveii of dumb creatures, and to teach them 
V UL. I. 


to 


Sorrow ; melancholy ; fadnefs. 

Sing no more ditties, fing no mo 
Of damps fo dull and heavy ; 

The frauds of men were ever fo, 

Since Summer firfi: was leafy. Sh. Much Ado about Nothing • 
Vifit by night your lady’s chamber window 
With fome fweet confort: to their inftruments 
Tune a deploring dump ; the night’s dead filence 
Will well become fuch fweet complaining grievance. Shak. 
Funerals with {lately pomp 

March {lowly on, in folemn dump. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 1. 

The fquire who fought on bloody ftumps. 

By future bards bewail'd in doleful dumps. Gay's Pajlorals . 

2. Abfence of mind; reverie. 

This fhame dumps caufe to well-bred people, when it 
carries them away from the company. Locke. 

Du'mpish. adj. [from dump.] Sad; melancholy; forrowful. 
New year, forth looking out of Janus’ gate, 

Doth feem to promife hope of new delight ; 

And bidding th’ old adieu, his pafled date 
Bids all old thoughts to die in dumpijh fpight. Spenfer. 

The life which I live at this age is not a dead, dumpijh, and 
four life ; but chearful, lively, and pleafant. Herbert • 

Du'mpling. n.f. [from dump, heavinefs.] A fort of pudding. 
You prate too long, like a book-learn’d fot, 

’Till pudding and dumpling burn to pot. Dryden . 

Dun. adj. [bun, Saxon.] 

1. A colour partaking of brown and black. 

By mixing fuch powders we are not to expeX a ftrong and 
full white, fuch as is that of paper;, but fome du{kyobfcure 
one, fuch as might arife from a mixture of light and darknefs, 
or from white and black, that is, a grey, or dun, or ruflet 
brown. Newton's Opt . 

2. Dark ; gloomy. 

Come, thick night! 

And pall thee in the dunnefl fmoke of hell. 

That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes; 

Nor heav’n peep through the blanket of the dark, 

To cry hold ! hold ! Sbakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

He then furvey’d 

Hell, and the gulph between, and Satan there 
Coafiing the wall of heav’n on this fide. 

In the dun air fublime. Milton's Paradife Loft- b. iii. /. 6a ‘ 
To DUN. v.a. [bunan, Saxon, to clamour.] To claim 9 a 
debt with vehemence and importunity. 

Borrow of thy back, and borrow of tby belly: they’ll 
never afk thee asain. I fhall be dunning thee everyday. Bacon. 

" ^ I remember 



DUN 

I remember what {he won : 

And hath {he Cent fo foon to dun ? Swift 

When thou dun’f their parents, feldom they, J ' 
Without a iuit before the tribune, pay. Dryden’ s Juvenal 

?;./ [from the verb.] A clamorous, importunate, trou- 
bJefome creditor. 

i bus* while my joylefs minutes tedious flow, 

W ith looks demure, and filent pace, a dun. 

Horrible monfter ! hated by gods and men, 

T o my aerial citadel afeends. Phillips. 

It grieves my heart to be pulled by the fleeve by fome raf- 
cally dun , Sir, remember my bill. Arbuthn. Hijlory of J. Bull. 

Dunce, n.f [A' word of uncertain etymology ; perhaps from 
dnm, the Dutch ftupid.J A dullard ; a dolt ; a thickfkulj a 
ltupid indocile animal. 

Dunce at the beft; in ftreets but fcarce allow’d. 

To tickle, on thyftraw, the ffupid crowd. Dryden’ s Virgil 
Was Epiphanius fo great a dunce to imagine a thing, indif- 
ferent in itfelf, fliould be directly oppofite to the law of 

T d \ «. . • . . Stillingfieet. 

1 never knew this town without dunces of figure, who had 
credit enough to give rife to fome new word. Swift. 

DENG. n.f. [omej, Saxon.] I he excrement of animals ul’ed 
to fatten ground. 

For dung , all excrements are the refufe and putrifa&ions of 
nourifliment.- Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N°. 696. 

I j U( % e the likelieft way to be the perforation of the 
body of the tree in feveral places, one above the other; 
and the Filing of the holes with dung , mingled with the medi- 
cine; and the watering of thofe lumps of dung , with fquirts 
of an infufion of the medicine in dunged water, once in three 
or four days. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, NA 5 co. 

^ I or when from herbs the pure part muft be won, t 
F rom grofs by {tilling, this is better done C 

By delpis’d dung than by the fire or fun. Donne. J 

He foon would learn to think like me. 

And blefs his ravifh’d eyes to fee 
Such order from confufion fprung. 

Such gaudy tulips rais’d from dung. Swift. 

To Dung, v. a. [from the noun.] • To fatten with dung. 

It was received of old, that dunging of grounds, when the 
Weft wind bloweth, and in the decreafe of the moon, doth 
greatly help. Bacon s Natural Hifory, N°. 667. 

There, as his dream foretold, a cart he found. 

That carry’d compoft forth to dung the ground. Dryden. 

Du'ngeon. n. f. [from donjon , the tower in which prifoners 
were kept, whence all prifons eminently ftrong were in time 
called dungeons.'] A clofe prifon : generally fpoke of a prifon 
dark or fubterraneous. 

Then up he took the {lumbered fenfelefs corfe, 

And e’re he could out of his fwoon awake. 

Him to his caftle brought with hafty force. 

And in a dungeon deep him threw without remorfe. Fa. fjhi. 

We know not that the king of heav’n hath doom’d 
This place our dungeon ; not our fafe retreat 
Beyond his potent arm. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. ii. 

Now from the North 
Of Norumbeque, and the Samoed fhore, 

Burfting their brazen dungeon , arm’d with ice. 

And fnow, and hail, come ftormy guft, and flaw. Milton. 
By imagination a man in a dungeon is capable of entertain- 
ing himfelf with feenes and landfkapes, more beautiful than 
any that can be found in the whole compafs of nature. Addif 

Du'ngfork. n.f. [dung and fork. ] A fork to tofs out dung 
from ftables. 

Dungforks and paddles are common every where. Mortimer . 

Du'nchil. n.f {dung and hill.] 

1. An heap or accumulation of dung. 

I, his brother, gain nothing under him but growth; for 
the which his animals on his dunghils are as much bound to 
him as I. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

Turn out that eyelefs villain ; throw this flave 
Upon the dunghil. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

T wo cocks fought a duel for the maftery of a dunghil. L’EJl. 
Never enter into a league of fricndftiip with an ingrateful 
perfon ; that is, plant not thy fricndftiip upon a dunghil: it is 
too noble a plant for fo bafe a foil. South’s Sermons. 

Th z dunghil having railed a huge muftiroom of ftiort dura- 
tion, is now fpread to enrich other mens land. Swift . 

2. Any mean or vile abode. 

Perhaps a thoufand other worlds, that lie 
Remote from us, and latent in the fky, 

Are lighten’d by his beams, and kindly nurft. 

Of which our earthly dunghil is the worft. Dryden. 

3* Any fituation of meannefs. 

The poor he raifeth from the duft. 

Even from the dunghil lifts the juft. Sandys. 

4. A term of reproach for a man meanly born. 

Out, dunghil ! dar’ft thou brave a nobleman ? Shakefp. 

Du'nghil. adj Sprung from the dunghil; mean ; low; bafe; 
vile; worthlefs. 

- Hi s dunghil thoughts, which do themfelves enure 
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To dirty draft, no higher dare afpire. Sp m f er ... r . 

Do ngy. ad } . [from dmg . J Full of dung , mean: viU f?' 
low; odious; wortlijefs. e > bafe* 

If it be fo. 

We. need no grave to bury honefty; 

There’s not a grain of it, the face to fweeten 

Of the whole dungy earth. Shakefpeare’s Winter \ r r 

SiT’ ”- f [ ** and » ard - j The Pke * £ 

Any manner of vegetables call: into th edunnard. Mm„, 

Du nner. n.f. [from dm ] One employed in fflicitme J* 
debts. ® 

. The .y are ever talking of new filks, and ferve the owner, 
in getting them cuftomers, as their common dunners A • 
making them pay. Spectator, N°. . e f 

Duo'decuple. adj. [ duo and dccuplus , Latin.] ConfiffiJnf 

Grifepfius, a learned Polander, endeavours to eftablilh the 
duodecuple proportion among the Jews, by comparing ibm e 
paftages of Scripture together. ' A, buihnot on Coins 

DU1E. n.f [dupe, French, from duppe, a foolifli bird eafily 
caught.] A credulous man ; a man eafily tricked. ' 

An ufurping populace is its own dupe , a mere underworker 
and a purchaser in truft for fome fingle tyrant. Swift 

Firft Have to words, then vaffal to a name, 

Then dupe to party ; child and man the fame. Bimetal 

To Dupe. v. a. [from the noun.] To trick ; to cheat. 

7 he throne a bigot keep, a genius quit ; 

Faithlefs through piety, and dup’d through wit. Pope’s Epijl, 

Du'ple. adj. [ duplus , Latin.] Double ; one repeated. 

To DUPLICATE, v.a. [duplico, Latin.] 

1. To double; to enlarge by the repetition of the firft number 
or quantity. 

And fome alterations in the brain duplicate that which is 
but a Angle object to our undiftempered fentiments. Glanv. 

2. To fold together. 

Duplicate, adj. [from the verb.] 

Duplicate proportion is the proportion of fquares. Thus, 
in a rank of geometrical proportions, the firft term to the 
third is faid to be in a duplicate ratio of the firft to the fecond, 
or as its fquare is to the fquare of the fecond : fo in 2, 4, 8, 
1 6, the ratio of 2 to 8 is a duplicate of that of 2 to 4 ; or 
as the fquare of 2 to the fquare of 4. Phillips. Harris. Bailey. 

It has been found, that the attraction is almoft reciprocally 
in a duplicate proportion of the diftance of the middle of the 
drop from the concourfe of the glaftes, viz. reciprocally in a 
Ample proportion, by reafon of the fpreading of the drop, 
and its touching each glafs in a larger furface ; and again reci- 
procally in a Ample proportion, by reafon of the attraftions 
growing ftronger within the fame quantity of attracting 
lurface. Newton’s Opt. 

Duplicate, n.f. Another correfpondent to the firft; a 
fecond thing of the fame kind, as a tranfeript of a paper. 

Nothing is more needful for perfecting the natural hiftory 
of bodies than the fubjeCting them to the fire; to which end 
1 have referved duplicates of the moft confiderable. Woodward. 

D u pl 1 c a T 1 o n . n.f [ from duplicate. ] 

1. The aCt of doubling. 

What great pains hath been taken concerning the quadra- 
ture of a circle, and th & duplication of a cube, and fome other 
mathematical problems. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2. The a<ft of folding together. 

3. A fold ; a doubling. 

The peritonaeum is a ftrong membrane, every where double; 
in the duplications of which all the vifeera of the abdomen are 
hid. Wifeman’ s Surgiry. 

Du'plicature. n.f. [from duplicate.] A fold; any thing 
doubled. 

Vaft bags are requifite to contaiR the water which iflues 
from the lymphedudts, either diJacerated or obftruefted, and 
exonerating themfelves into the foldings, or between the du- 
plicatures of the membranes. Roy on the Creation. 

Du pl i'city. n.f. [, duplicis , Latin.] 

1 . Doublenefs ; the number of two. 

This duplicity was ill contrived to place one head at 
both extremes, and had been more tolerable to have let tiree 
or four at one. Brown’s V ulgar Errcurs , b. iii. c< * 4 ’ 

Do not afteift duplicities nor triplicities, nor any certain 
number of parts in your divifion of things. Watts s Logic . 

2. Deceit; doublenefs of heart, or of tongue. 

Durability, n.f [durability Latin.] 1 he power of la in S> 

continuance ; endurance. . 

Stones though in dignity of nature inferior unto p a -j 
yet exceed them infirnmefsof ftrength, or durability 0 eing 
7 Hooker , b, 1. f 

Our times upon the earth have neither certa ‘ n * 
durability. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the W*U> 

DURABLE, adj. [ durabilis , Latin.] 

1. Faffing; having the quality of long continuance. 

The bones of his body we may compare to the ] ar » 
and ftones, and therefore ftrong and durable. Raleigrs 
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With pins of adamant* 

And chains, they made all faft; too faft they made, 

And durable! Milton s ParadiJ'e Lojt , b. x. /. 320* 

The ^lories of her majefty’s reign ought to be recorded in 
words more durable than brafs, and fuch as our pofterity may 
read a thoufand years hence* Swijt. 

n Having fuccefiive exiftence. 

When on a day* 

For time, though in eternity, apply’d. 

To motion, meafures all things durab’e 
By prefent, paft, and future, on fuch day . 

As heav’n’s great year brings forth. Milton s P aradife l^ojl. 

Du'rableness. n.f. [from durable.] Power of lafting ; 

continuance. f 

The different conftftence and durablencfs of the ftrata 
whereof they confift, are more or lefs. Woodward s Nat. Hi/l. 

A bad poet, if he cannot become immortal by the good- 
nefs of his verfe, may by the durablenefs of the metal that 
fupports it. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

DHrably. adv. [from durable.] In a lading manner. 

There indeed he found his fame flourifhing, his monuments 
engraved in marble, and yet more durably in mens me- 
mories. Sidney. 

Du'rance. n.f [from dureffe, law French. ]. 

1. Imprifonment ; the cuftody or power of a jaylor ; a prifon. 

Thy Dol, and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 

Is in bafe durance and contagious prifon ; 

Haul’d thither by mechanick dirty hands. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 
A poor, innocent, forlorn ftranger, languishing in durance , 
upon the falfe accufations of a lying, infolent, whorifh 

South s Sermons. 

There’s neither iron bar nor gate. 

Portcullis, chain, nor bolt, nor grate; 

And yet men durance there abide. 

In dungeons fcarce three inches wide. Hudibras , p. i. cant. 2. 
Notwithftanding the warning and example before me, I 
commit myfelf to lafting durance. Congreve’ s Old Batchelor. 

1. Endurance; continuance; duration. 

Sick nature at that inftant trembled round. 

And mother earth figh’d as fhe felt the wound : 

Of how ftiort durance was this new made ftate ! 

How far more mighty than heaven’s love, hell’s hate ! Dryd. 

Dura'tion. n.f. [ duratio , Latin.] 

». A fort of diftance or length, the idea whereof we get, not 
from the permanent parts of fpace, but from the fleeting and 
perpetually perilhing parts of fuccefiion. Locke. 

2. Power of continuance. 

Duration is a circumffance fo eflential to happi lefs, that if 
we conceived it poflible for the joys of heaven itfelf to pafs 
from us in an inftant, we fhould find ourfelves not much con- 
cerned for tbv attainment of them. Rogers’s Sermons. 

3. Length of continuance. 

Ariftotlc, by greatnefs of a<ftion, does not only mean it 
fhould be great in its nature, but alfo in its duration , that it 
fhould have a due length in it. Addifon’ s Spectator, N°. 267. 

To DURE. v. n. [duroy Latin.] To laft ; to continue; to 
endure. 

The delights and pleafures of the world are moft pleafing 
while they dure. Raleigh’s Hiflory of the World. 

Du'reful. adj. [from endure and full.] Lafting; of long con- 
tinuance ; durable. 

The dureful oak, whofe fap is not yet dry’d, 

Is long e’er it conceive the kindling fire ; 

But when it once doth burn, it doth divide 
Great heat, and makes his flames to heaven afpire. Spenfcr. 

Du'rf.less. adj. [from dure ] Without continuance; fading ; 
tranfitory ; ftiort. 

Yet were that aptitude natural, more inclinable to follow 
and embrace the falfe and durelefs pleafures of this ftatje-play 
world, than to become the fhadow of God. Raleigh’s Hijlory. 

DU'RESSE. n.f [French, hardfhip, feverity.] 

1. Imprifonment; conftraint ; confinement. 

2. [In law.] A plea ufed by way of exception, by him who 

being caft into prifon at a man’s fuit, or otherwife by threats, 
beiting, &c. hardly ufed, feals any bond to him durino- his 
reftraint. This the law holds as invalid, and fuppofes to be 
conftrained. ' ^ C owel. 

Du'ring. prep. [This word is rather a participle from dure\ 
as, during life , durante vita , life continuing ; during my plea- 
Jure y my pleafure continuing the fame.] For the time of the 
continuance of ; while any thing lafts. 

If during his childhood he be conflantly and rigoroufly kept 
from drinking cold liquor whilfr he is hot, forbearance orows 
into a habit. f ocke% 

Rity. n. J. [durete, French; durus, Latin.] Hardnefs; 
firmnefs. 

Ancients did burn fragments of marble, which in time 
became marble again, at leaft of indiflbluble durity, as ap- 
peared in the ftanding theatres Wottons Architecture. 

Irrjtdiarncy or fparkling, found in many gems, is not difeo- 
verable in this ; for it cometh {hort of their compa&nefs and 
' Urit P Brown’s Vulgar Err ours , b. ii. c . 1, 


DtJksT. The preterite of dare. . , r 

The Chriftians durjl have no irtiages of the Deity, became 
they would rather die than defile themfelves with fuch art 
impiety. Stillingfeet' s Dcf. cj Dijc. on Korn. IuoL 

DUSK. adj. [duyfer, Dutch. J ^ 

1. Tending to darknefs. See Dusky. 

2. Tending to blacknefs; dark coloured.^ 

The hills to their fupply; 

Vapour, and exhalation duff, and moift* 

Sent up amain. Milton’s P araclife Lcfi± b. x. /. 74 

Dusk, n.f [from the adye&ive.] 

1. Tendency to darknefs ; incipient obicurity. 

I will wait on you in the dufle of the evening, with my 
{how upon my back. Sj.eclator'y N~. 27 1. 

2. Darknefs of colour; tendency to blacknefs. 

Some fprinkled freckles on his face were feen, 

W hole dujk fetoff the whitenefs of the {kin. Dryden s Fab. 
To Dusk. v. a. [from the noun.] I o make dufkiffi. Did. 
To Dusk. v.n. To grow dark; to begin to lofe light or 
brightnefs; to have luftre diminifhed. Dtdh 

Du ; skily. adv. [from dujky.] With a tendency to darknefs 
or blacknefs. 

Du's kish. adj. [from dufk.] 

1. Inclining to darknefs ; tending to obfeurity. 

From his infernal furnace forth he threw 
Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven’s light, 

Enroll’d in dufkijh fmoak, and brimftone blue. Fat. gjueen. 

2. Tending to blacknefs; dark coloured. 

Sight is not contented with fudden departments from one 
extreme to another; therefore rather a dufkijh tindfure than an 
abfolute black. Wotton’s Architecture. 

Du'skishly. adv. [from dufkijh.] Cloudily; darkly. 

The fawduft burned fair, ’tiil part of the candle confumcd : 
the duft gathering about the fnaft, made the fnaft to burn 
dufaifoiy. Bacon’s Natural hijto>y , NA 365. 

Du'sky. adj. [ from dujk ; dv.yjier, Dutch.] 

1. Tending to darknefs ; obfeure ; not luminous. 

Here lies the dujky torch of Mortimer, 

Chok’d with ambition of the meaner fort. Shakefp. H. VI. 

There fierce winds o’er dufiy valleys blow, 

Whofe every puff bears empty ihades away. Dryd. Ir.d. Em* 
Through the plains of one continual day, 

Six fhining months purfue their even way ; 

And fix fucceeding urge their dufiey flight, 

Obfcur’d with vapours and o’erwhelm’d in night. Prior . 

2. Tending to blacknefs ; dark coloured ; not clear; not bright. 

They did plot 

The means that dufy Dis my daughter got. Shak. Tcmpefh 
It is not green, but of a dujky brown colour. Bacon. 

When Jove in dujky clouds involves the fkies. 

And the faint crefcent fhoots by fits before their eyes. Dryd. 
The furface is of a dujky yellow colour. Woodward. 

By mixing fuch powders we are not to expecl a ftrong and 
full white, fuch as is that of paper; but fome dujky obfeure 
one, fuch as might >arife from a mixture of light and dark- 
nefs, or from white and black ; that is, a grey or dun, or 
ruflet brown. Newton’s Opt. 

3. Gloomy ; fad ; intellectually clouded. 

While he continues in life, this dujky feene of horrour, 
this melancholy profpedt of final perdition, will frequently oc- 
cur to his fancy. Bentley' s Sermons. 

Umbriel, a dujky , melancholy fprite. 

As ever fully’d the fair face of light, 

Down to the central earth, his proper feene* 

Repairs to fearch the gloomy cave of fpleen. Pope. 

DUST. n.f. [bup:, Saxon ; duujl , Erfe 1 

1. Earth or other matter reduced to fmall particles. 

T he dujl 

Should have afeended to the roof of heav’n, 

Rais’d by your populous troops. Shakefp. Anth. and Cleopat. 
Duf helpeth the fruitfulnefs of trees, infomuch as they caft: 
dujl upon them : that powdering, when a fibower cometh, 
maketh a foiling to the tree, being earth and water finely laid 
on - Bacon’s Natural Hifory, N J . 666. 

2. The grave; the ftate of diffolution. 

Y he feepter, learning, phyfiek muft 
All follow this* and come to duf, Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline « 

Thou 

Out of the ground waft taken, know thy birth; 

Tor duft thou art, and {halt to duf return. 

A , , „ Milton’s Paradife Lo,?. 

3. A mean and deje&ed ftate. 

God raifeth up the poor out of the dufy to f et them amona 
princes. 1 Sam. ii. if 

To Dust. v.a. [from the noun.] To free from duft; to 
fprinkle with duft. 

Du'stman. n. f. [duf and man.] One whofe emplovi 
to carry away the duft. J 

The duf man’s cart offends thy cloaths and eyes 
VY hen through the ftreet a cloud of aftes flies 
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IDu'sty. adj. [from duji.] 


1. 


Dryden . riours 


Filled with duft ; clouded with duff. 

Arms and the ditfiy field I lefs admire* 

And foften ftrangely in fome new defire. 

2. Covered or fcattered with duft. 

Even drudgery himfelf, 

As at the car he fweats, or dujiy hews 
The palace ftone* looks gay. Thomfon's Summer, /. 1445. 
Du'tchess. n. f. [ducheffe, French.] 

1. The lady of a duke. 

The duke of Cornwal, arid Regan his dutchefs , will be 
here. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

The duke was to command the army, and the dutebejs , by 
the favour ihe pofftfled, to be near her majefty. (swift* 

The gen’rous god, who wit and gold refines, 

And ripens fpirits as he ripens minds, 

Kept drofs for dutcheffes, the world (hall know it, 

To you gave fenle, good humour, and a poet. Pope's Epifi. 

2. A lady who has the fovereignty of a dukedom. 

Du'i chv. n.f \duchc , French.] A territory which gives title 
to a duke, or has a duke for its fovereign. 

France might have fwallowed up his whole duteby. Swift. 
Different ftates border on it; the kingdom of France, the 
d itchy of Savoy, and the canton of Bern. Add if on on Italy. 

Du'tchycourt. n. f. A court wherein all matters appertain- 
ing to the dutchy of Lancafter are decided by the decree of 
the chancellor of that court. Cowel. 

Du'teous. ad], [from duty.] 

1. Obedient ; obfequious ; refpedlful to thofe who have natural 
or legal authority. 

Great Aurenszebe did duteous care exprefs, 

And durft not pufh too far his great fuccefs. Dryd. Aureng. 

A female foftnefs, with a manly mind ; 

A duteous daughter, and a fifter kind ; 

In fickncfs patient, and in death refign’d. Dryden. 

Who taught the bee with winds and rains to ftrive, 

O 

To bring her burden to the certain hive ; 

And through the liquid fields again to pafs 

Duteous, and hark’ning to the founding brafs ? Prior . 

2. Obfequious ; obedient to good or bad purpofes. 

I know thee well ; a ferviceable villain ! 

As duteous to the vices of thy miftrefs. 

As madnefs would defire. Sbakefpcarc' s King Lear. 

Fvery beaft, more duteous at her call, 

Than at Circean call the herd difguis’d. Milt. Parad. Loft. 

3. Enjoined by duty ; enforced by the relation of one to 
another. 

With mine own tongue deny my facrcd right, 

With mine own breath relcafe all duteous ties. Shakcfi R. II. 
Du' tiful. ad] fluty and full.] 

1. Obedient; fubmiffive to natural or legal fuperiours; re- 
verent. 

She died in an extreme old age, without pain, under the 
care of the moil dutiful foil that I have ever known or heard 
0 g Swift to Pope. 

2. Expreflive of refpc<Sl ; giving token of reverence ; refpeclful; 
reverential. 

There would fhe kifs the ground, and thank the trees, 
blefs the air, and do dutiful reverence to every thing fhe thought 
did accompany her at their firft meeting. Sidney, l\ ii. 

Du'tifully. adv. [from dutiful.] 


D W E 

are bound to do all thofe duties, for the doing of which 

have ptayed for the Divine Affiftance. favlor's P* 

j j devotion, 


you 
■ion, 
or f U p c , 


‘-"6* 

,1 


1. Obediently; fubmiffively. 

2. Reverently ; relpedlfully. 

His daughter Philoclea he found at that time dutifully watch- 
ing by her^ mother, and Mifo curioufly watching her. Sidney. 
He with joyful, nimble wing, 
plew dutifully back again, 

And made an humble chaplet for the king. Swift. 

Du't 1 FUL n E ss n. /. [ from dutiful . ] 

1, Obedience ; fubmiflion to juft authority. 

Pietv, or duiifulnejs to parents, was a moft popular virtue 
among the Romans. Dryden 7 s JEn. 

z. Reverence ; refpedl. . 

It is a (Lange kind of civilitv, and an evil dutifulnefs in 

friends and relatives, to fuffer him to perifh without reproof 
or medicine, rather than to feem unmannerly to a great 
firmer. Taylor s Rule of living holy. 

Du'ty. n.f [from due.] ...... 

1. That to which a man is by any natural or legal obligation 

bound 

When ye {hall have done all thofe things which are com- 
manded, you fay wc arc u n profitable fervants : we have done 
tint which was our duty to do. Eu xvii. io. 

Good my lord. 

You have begot me, bred me, lov d me : I 
Return thofe duties back, as are right lit ; 

Obey you, love you, and moft honoui you. bhak. K. Lea) . 
The pain children feel from any neeefiity of nature, it is the 
duty (A parents to relieve. . Lo.ke. 

2 . Adts or forbearances tequired by religion or morality. 

Ail our duty is fet down in our prayers, becaufe in all our 
duty we. beg the Divine Affiftance ; and remember that you 


Obedience or lubmifiicn due to parents, governors 
' s; loyalty; piety to parents. ’ 

1 hinkeft thou that c/r/ziy Hiall have dread to fpeak 
When pow’r to flattery bows ? To plainnefs honour 
Is bound, when majefty to folly falls. Sbakefp. Kin * Lea- 
God's party will appear fmall, and the king’s not create- * 
it being not probable, that thofe fhould have lenfe oi duty to 
him that had none to God. Decay of Pfit° 

\. Adi of reverence or refpedl. ^ 

They both attonc ; 

Did duty to their lady as became. Fairy Queen b ii 

5. The btifinefs of a foldier on guard. 

The regiment did duty there punctually. Clarendon , b. viii 
Otho bribed his guards at a high rate; for as often asGalba 
fupped with him, he ufed to give every foldier upon duty an 
aureus,. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

6. The bufinefs of war; fervice. 

The night came and fevered them, all parties being tired 
with the duty of the day. Clarendon Jb, viii. 

See how the madmen bleed ! Behold the gains 
With which their mafter, love, rewards their pains ! 

For fev’n long years, on duty ev’ry day, 

Lo ! their obedience, and their monarch’s pay ! Dryden, 

7. Tax; impoft; cuftom ; toll. 

All the wines that come down from Tufcany make their 
way through fevei al duties and taxes, before they reach the 
port. Addifns Travels. 

Such fhekels as they now {hew, were the old ones in which 
duty was to be paid by their law. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

DWARF, n.f. [bpeopj. Sax. dwerg, Dutch; Jherg, Scottifh.] 

1. A man below the common fize of men. 

Get you ^one, you dwarf ! 

You minimus, of hind’ring knot-grafs made. Shakefeare. 
Such dwarfs were fome kind of apes. Browns Vulg.Err, 
They but now who feem’d 
In bigaefs to furpafs earth’s giant fons, 

Now lefs than fmalleft dwarfs in narrow room 
Throng numberlefs. Miltons P aradife Lofi, b. i. /. 779. 

2. Any animal or plant below its natural bulk. 

It is a delicate plantation of trees, all well-grown, fair, and 
fmooth.; one dwarf was knotty and crooked, and the reft had 
it in derifion. UEftrange. 

Saw off the head of the ftock in a fmooth place; and tor 
dwarf trees, graft them within four fingers ot the ground. 

Mortimer's Art of Hu.bandry. 

3. An attendant on a lady or knight in romances. 

The champion ftout, 

Eftftoones diftnounted from his courier brave, 

And to the dwarf a-while his needlefs fpcar he gave. F. $u. 

4. It is ufed often by botanilts in compolition ; as, dwarj elder, 
duarf honeyfuckle. 

To Dwarf, v.a. [from the noun.] To hinder from growing 
to the natural bulk ; tp leffen ; to make little. 

It is reported that a good ftrong canvas, fpread over a tree 
grafted low, foon after it putteth forth, will dwarf it, and 
make it fpread. Bacons Natural hijlory, 531 

The whole fex is in a manner dwarfed, and lhrunk into a 
race of beauties, that feems almoft another fpecies. Adtlijon, 
Dwa'rfish. ad], [from dwarf] Below the natural bulk; 
low ; fmall ; little ; petty ; defpicable. 

Their dwarf Jh pages were 

As cherubins, all gilt. _ Sbakefpeare's Henry V ill. 

And are you grown fo high in his eltcem, 

Becaufe I am fo dwarf fo and fo low ? SbaJtefpeai e. 

This unheard fawcinefs, and boyifh troops, 

The king doth fmile at; and is well prepar d 
To whip this dwarfijh war, thefe pigmy arms, 

From out the circle of his territories. Sbakefp. Dug Job . 

A thicket clofe befide the grove there ftood, 

With briars and brambles choak’d, and divarfijhw ood. Ury. 
We fhould have loft oaks and cedars, and the other a 
and loftv Ions of the foreft, and have found nothing 
dwarfijh' ii trttbs, and creeping mofs, and ^cabl ^ 

Dwa'rfishly. ad], [from dwarfijh.] Li.ce a dwar • 
Dwa'rfishness. n.J. [from dwarfijh.] Minutenef 

tUr ’Tisno e wnder that fcience hath not outgrown the^W' 
ijhncfi of its priftine ftature, and that the f . I? . 


l'uch a microcofm. 

To Dwaule. v.a. [bpelian. Sax. to 


wander ; dviaeleti, J 
lentioned by Junius. 


To be delirious : a provincial word menuun- - ]d 
'VELL v.a. preterite dwelt, or dwelled. 
Teutonick, is fay, delay, duciia, I flan ic , 0 < > 


To DWELL. 


to 


Hand 


to live in a place; to refide; to have an 


habi- 


ftill.J 

To inhabit 

ta TW brother that dwelleth by thee he waxen £***% 
fold unto thee, thou {halt not cotnpc nm o ^ 

fervant. He 
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He fhatl dwell alone, 


without the camp fliall his h^bita- 

Lev. xiu. 40. 

t '°John Haywood and Sir Thomas More, - there- 

in 1 was burn, dwelt ^ and ta* J fmwn , 

^ ^ Miltoa. 

Sorrow flies iar. . 

2 . To live in any form of haluta ton .. . f a ftrange 

Abraham iojournetl n the ane ot ^ x ;. 

country, dwelling in tabernacles. 

, To be in any ftate or condition. 

" Shahf - 

a To be fufpended with attention. 

Th’ attentive queen 

fJSd fires, f 

r To fix the mind upon ; to hang upon with fondnefs. 

5 ' Such was that face, on which I dwelt with jo; , 

Ere Greece affembled, ftemm’d the tides to 1 toy; 

But parting then for that detefted (l ' orx > Oiilfa. 

• Our eyes, unhappy ! never greeted more. Pope s UihJJey. 

6 To continue long fpeaking. . c , ,, 

He preach’d the joys of heav’n and pains of hell. 

And warn’d the flnner with becoming zeal , 

■Rut- on eternal mercy lov’d to dwell. Dryd. Good i arfo . 

We havti pretly long on the confide— of ipace 

^Thofc'who defend our negotiators, dwell u P on ^ 

zeal and patience. 
t,. [)w r LL v. a. To inhabit. 

To Uwm t and hcard . f or we fometimes 

“SJeti h. i. 

Dw^°L» N.f [from dwell.] An inhabitants one that lives 

ThVhoufe bein', kept up, did of neeefiity enforce a dweller 5 
and the proportion °of land for occupation being kept up, di 
of neceffity enforce that dweller not to be beggar or cottager 
but a man of fome fubftance.’ Baeoa’s Henry Mil, 

Their cries foon waken ail the dwellers near , 

K ow murmuring noifes rife in every ftreet. Vrydrn. 

Dwelling. n.J. [from dwell] 

1. Habitation; place of refidencc; abode. 

His dwelling is low in a valley green, 

Under the foot of Rauran moffy here. Fairy fp e ^ b ^ 
Hazor fliall be a dwelling for dragons, and a deflation for 

per. xlix. 33. 

^^If he have fcveral dwellings , let him fort them fo, that 
what he wanteth in the one he may find m the other, bacon. 

God will deign 

To vifit oft the dwellings of juft men, .. 

Delighted. Milton s Paradije Lofi, b. vn. /. 5 / o. 

So it feems 

To thee who haft thy dwelling here on earth. Milt. P. Lojt. 

All dwellings eli'e 

Flood overwhelm’d, and them with all their pomp 
Deep under water roll’d ; fea cover’d fea. 

Sea without fhore ! Milton's Paradije L of , b. xi. A 747 * 
The living few, and frequent funerals then. 

Proclaim’d thy wrath on this forfaken place ; . 

And now thofe few, who are return d again. 

Thy fearching judgments to their dwellings trace. Dryden. 

The force of fire afeended firft on high, 

And took its dwelling in the vaulted fky. Dryden s Ovid. 

2 . State of life; mode of living. 

My dwelling (hall be with the beads of the field. Dan. iv. 25. 
Dwe'llinghou se. n.J. [from dwell and houje.] The houfe 
at which one lives. 

A perfon ought always to be cited at the plaGe 01 his 
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dweUmghcnfc , which lie has has in refpea 

’'pknie'do often change their dwellhgpkces, and 
die, whi 1ft Other fome do grow up into length. p ■ 

To Dwindle, v.n. [opinan, Saxon. J 

1. To {brink; to !oie bulk i to . ^ dwindle to 

Proper names, when f^ihanzedm^ 1,^ a 

£S£ vtimfikA. 

Our droopin', days ar e dwindled down to nought ; 

Thek peHod fimlh’d e’er >tis well begun. Phomjon t Spring. 

*• n to light frothy ftuffi W. 

H a con - 

vemide, a packed kembiy of Itaiian biihops, not a free con- 

V Tefigious f focteties, thouglr begun with excellent intemrons, 
are faid to have dwindled into fadtlous clubs. Swi, U 

To wear away ; to lofe health ; to grow feeble. 

Wearv fev’nnights nine times nine, , . . 

Shall h /dwindle, peak, and pine. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 
PTow often do we fee, that fome fmall part of the ^otbemg 
injured by a wrench or a blow, the whole leg or thigh thereby 
lofes its ftrength and nofirifbment, and \ dwindles away. Lock*. 

Phyficians, with their milky cheer, . 

The love Tick maid and dwindling beau repair Gay s Lnv, 
a To fall away ; to be diminiftied ; to moulder o.i. 

4 ‘ Of all the forces under Greenvil there were only five hun- 
dred foot and three hundred horfe left with him for the biock 
ins; up Plymouth ; the reft were dwindled away. Cun ends >>. 

Dye. See Die'. 

Dy'inc. Fhe participle of dip* 

1. Expiring; giving up the ghoft. 

2. Tingina; ; giving a new colour. 

Dynasty. n.J. [iWrd«.] Government; fovereignty. 

Some account him fabulous, becaufe he carries up the gvp- 
tian dynafiies before the flood, yea, and long before ' the 
creation. Ha!e s Origin of Mankind. 

Greece w T as then divided into feveral dynafiies, which our 

author has enumerated under their refpeflive princes. 

A otes on Pope s Iliad * 

Dy'scrasy. n.f [^;«.] An unequal mixture of ele- 
ments in the blood or nervous juice ; a diftemperature, when 
fome humour or quality abounds in the body. _ Ditt. 

In this pituitous dyferafy of blood, we muft vomit oft uie 
pituita, and purge upon intermiflions. Flayer on toe Humours r. 
Dyse'ntery. n.f [ dyfenterie , French, from A 

loofenefs wherein very ill humours flow off by ftool, and are 
alfo fometimes attended with blood. Dili. 

From an unufual inconftancy of the weather, and petpetual 
changes of the wind from Eaft to Weft, proceed epidemical 
dy fem cries. . Arbutbnot on Air. 

Dyspe'psy. n.f. [bvavreT 10 *- ] A difficulty of digeftion, 01 bad. 

fermentation in the ftomach or guts. _ # E>/di. 

Dysphon y. n.f [^ucrtpuvHz..] A difficulty in fpcaking, occa- 
fioned by an ill difpofition of the organs. Dti J. 

Dyspno'ea. n.f [Mcnrm*.] A difficulty of breathing ; ftrait- 
nefs of breath. 

Dy'sury. n.f [Va?k<.] A difficulty in making urine. 

It doth end in a dyfentery, pains of the haemorrhoids, in- 
flammations of any of the lower parts, diabetes, a continual 
piffing, or a hot dyfury, difficulty of making water. Harvey. 
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Can -i cane ; man. 


Has two founds; long, as feme, and fhort, as men. 
A is the molt frequent vowel in the Englilh lan- 
guage; for it not only is ufed like the reft in the 
beginning or end of words, but has the peculiar 
quality of lengthening the foregoing vowel, as 
. man, mane ; gap, gripe ; glad, glade ; bred, brede ; 
cb;n, chine-, zvh-p, wipe ; thin, thine ; nhd, node ; Un, tine; 
plum, pi, me. Yet it fometimes occurs final, where yet the 
foregoing vowel is not lengthened ; as gone , knowledge, edge , 
g ve. Anciently almoft every word ended with e ; as'for can, 
canne ; for year, yeare ; for great , greate ; for need, neede ; for 
Jiock, Jiocke. It is probable that this * final had at firft a foft 
found, hke the female * of the French; and that afterwards it 
was m poetry cither mute or vocal, as the verfe required, ’till at 
Ialt it became univerfally filent. 

Ea has the found of long: the * is commonly lengthened 
rather by the immediate addition of a than by the appofition 

of * to the end of the word ; as men, mean ; fell, f a l ; meL 
meat ; nit, neat. J 

Each. pron. [elc, Saxon ; etch, Dutch ; ilk, Scottifh.} 

1. Either of two. 

I hough your orbs of difFrent greatnefs be. 

Yet both are for each other’s ufe difpos’d ; 

His to inclofe, and your’s to be inclos’d. Dryden. 

2. Every one of any number. This fenfe is rare, except in 
poetry. 

I h invention all admir’d, and each how he 
To be th’ xn venter mifs’d. Milton, b. vi. 

Let each 

His adamantine coat gird well, and each 

Fit well his helm. Milton, b. vi. 

By hunger, that each other creature tames, 

Thou art not to be harm’d, therefore not mov’d ; 

Thy temperance invincible befides. Milton’s Paradife Reg. 

Wife Plato faid, the world with men was ftor’d, 

That {uccour each to other might afford. Denham. 

To Each the correfpondent word is other, whether it be ufed of 
two, or of a greater number. 

’ I'is faid they eat each other. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
Let each efteern other better than themfelves. Phil. ii. 3. 

Lovelieft of women ! heaven is in thy foul ; 

Beauty and virtue fhine for ever round thee, 

Bright’ning each oiler ! Thou art all divine! Addif. Cato. 
Ead. [a id, cd.] in the compound, and cadig in the fimple 
names, denotes happinefs, or bleffednefs. Thus Eaclward is 
a happy prefei ver ; Eadulph, happy affiftance ; Eadgar, happy 
power; Eadwin, happy conqueror; which Macarius Eupo- 
kmus, Faujla , Fortunatus, Felicianus, &c. do in feme meafure 
refemble. Ead may alfo in fome cafes be derived from the 
Saxon eath, which fignifi.es eafy, gentle, mild. Gib. Camden. 
EA'GER. adj. [eajop, Saxon ; aigre, French.] 
i. Struck with defire ; ardently wifhing; keenly defirous ; vehe- 
ment in defire ; hotly longing. 

Of action eager, and intent of thought, 

T he Chiefs your honourable danger fought. Dryden’ s Ovid. 
Eager to read the reft, Achates came. Dryden' s JEn. 

With joy th' ambitious youth his mother heard, 

And eager for the journey foon prepar’d ; 

He longs the world beneath him to furvey, 

'I o guide the chariot, and to give the day. Dryden. 

Love inflam’d, and eager on his bli/s. 

Smother’d her words. Addifou’ s Ovid’s Meiam. b. ii. 

?. It is ufed fometimes with of, fometimes with on or after before 
the thing fought. 

3* Plot of difpofition ; vehement; ardent; impetuous. 

Apt as well to quicken the fpirits as to allay that which is 
too eager. Hooker, b V./38. 

Nor do the eager clamours of difputants yield more relief 
to eclipfed truth, than did the founding brafs of old to the 
labouring moon. Glanv. Scepf. c . 19. 

1 his is not a genera' chara£lcr of women, but a reproof 
of fome eager fpirited gipfies. L’Ejlrange. 

Imperfedl zeal is hot and eager, without knowdedge. Spratt. 

Palemon replies, 

Eager his tone, and ardent were his” eyes. Dryden. 


. ^ man ’ . cbal ’§ ecJ with a crime of which he think- W -nr 
innocent, is apt to be too eager in his own defence, * 

4. Quick; bu fy ; eafily put in adlion. * 7 l^ n ' 

His Numidian genius 

Is well difpos’d to mifehief, were he prompt 

And eager on it ; but he muft be fpurr’d. 1 Addifon’s Cm 
5- Sharp; fower ; acid. 

With a Hidden vigour it doth poftet 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk 

s f *•«***. 

The air bites fhrewdly ; it is very cold. 

-y is a nipping and an eager air. ' Sbakefpeare’s Ihmk. 
I he refiftance of bone to cold is greater than of fl e fh • fnr 
that the flefh fhrinketh, but the bone refifteth, whereby the 
cold becometh more eager. Bacon’s Natural Hifory, N°. 688 
/. Brittle; inflexible; notdudlile. A cant word of artificers 
Gold will be fometimes fo eager, as artifts call it, that it 
will as little endure the hammer as glafs itfclf. T nr h 

Eagerly, adv . f from eager.] 

Im ^ th great ardour of defire; with impetuofity cf inclination. 
lo the holy war how faft and eagerly did men go, when 
the prieft perfuaded them that whefoever died in that expedi- 
tion was a martyr ? South’s Sermm. 

.now eagerly he flew, when Europe’s fare 
Did for the feed of future actions wait. Stebm 

2 . Ardently; hotly. P ' 

Brutus gave the word too early. 

Who having fome advantage on Odtavius, 

Took it too eagerly ; his foldiers fell to fpoil, 

Whilft we by Anthony were all inclos’d. Shak. Jul. Char. 
3- Keenly ; fharplv. 

Abundance of rain froze fo eagerly as it fell, that itfeemed 
the depth of Winter had of a fudden been come in. Knollcs. 
Ea'gerness. 7 t. f. [from eager.] 

1. Keennefs of defire; ardour of inclination. 

She knew her diftancc, and did angle for me, 

Madding my eagernef with her reftraint. Shakjpean. 

Have you not feen, when whiffled from the fift, 

Some falcon ftoop’d at what her eye defign’d, 

And, with her eagernefs, the quarry mifs’d. Dryden. 

TTe eagernefs and ftrong bent of the mind after knowledge, 
if not warily regulated, is often an hindrance to it. Locks. 

Detraction and obloquy are received with as much eagernefs 
as wit and humour. Addijon’s Freeholder. 

Juba lives to catch 

That dear embrace, and to return it too. 

With mutual warmth and eagernefs of love. Add fon’ s Cato. 
His continued application to publick affairs diverts him 
from thofe pleafures, which are puriued with eagernefs by 
princes who have not the publick fo much at heart, Addijon. 

fhe things of this world, with whatever eagernefs they en- 
gage our purfuit, leave us ftill empty and unfatisfied with 
their fruition. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. Impetuofity; vehemence; violence. 

It finds them in the eagernefs and height of their devotion ; 
they are fpeechlefs for the time that it continues, and proftrate 
and dead when it departs. Dryden. 

I’ll kill thee with fuch eagernefs of hafte. 

As fiends, let loofe, would lay all nature wafte. Dryd.Aur. 
EA'GLE. n.f [ aigle , French ; aquila , Latin ; ealler, Erfe.J 
1. A bird of prey, which, as it is reported, renews its age when 
it grows old. But fome think that this recovery of youth 
happens no otherwife in the eagle than in other birds, by cart- 
ing their feathers every year in the moulting feafon, and 
having others in their room. It is alfo faid not to drink at 
all, like other birds with fliarp claws. It is given out, that 
when an eagle fees its young fo well grown as to venture upon 
flying, ^ hovers over their neft, flutters with its wings, and 
excites them to imitate it, and take their flight; and when it 
fees them weary, or fearful, it takes and carries them upon 
back. Eagles are faid to be extremely fharp-fighted, and, 
when they take flight, fpring perpendicularly upward, with 
their eyes fteadily fixed upon the fun, mounting ’till, by then* 
diftance, they di/appear. Calinef 

; 1 h Dirtnay’d 
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Difmay’d not this 

•Our captains Macbeth and Banquo ? 

\ es, 

As fparrows eagles, or the hare the lion. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Draw forth the monfters of t!.’ abyls profound. 

Or fetch th’ aerial eagle to the ground. Pope's Ejf. on Man. 
2. The ftandard of the ancient Roenans. 

Arts ftill follow’d where Rome’s eagles flew 7 . Pope. 

Eagle-f.yed. adj. [from eagle and eye.] 

1. Sharp-lighted as an eagle. 

As he was rarely quick and pcrfpicacious, fo was he inwardly 
eagle-eyed, and perfectly verfed in the humours of his fubjects. 

How el' s Vocal Forrejl . 

Ev’ry one is cagle-eyd to fee 

Another’s faults and his deformity. Dryden' s Perf Sat. 4. 
Ea'glespeed. n.f. [eagle and fpeed.] Swiitnefs hke that of 


an eagle. 


Abrupt, with eaglefpeed file cut the Iky, 

Inftant invifible to mortal eye. Pope's Odyffey, b. i. 

Ea'glestone. n.f. A ftone faid to be found at the entrance 
of the holes in which the eagles make their nefts, and affirmed 
to have a particular virtue in defending the eagle’s neft from 
thunder. The ftones of this kind which are moft valued are 
flat and blackifh, and found, if fhaken near the ear; a Idler 
ftone being contained in the greater. Cahnct. 

The eagleflone contains, in a cavity within it, a fmall loofe 
ftone, which rattles when it is fhaken ; and every foffil, with 
a hucleus in it, has obtained the name. The fort of analogy 
that was fuppofed to be between a ftone, thus containing 
another witain it, or, as the fanciful writers exp refs it, preg- 
nant with another, and a woman big with child, led people 
to imagine that it muft have great virtues and effe&s in acce- 
lerating or retarding delivery : fo that, if tied to the arm of a 
woman with child, it prevents abortion ; and if to the leg, it 
promotes delivery. It is pretended, that the eagles feek for 
thefe ftones to lay in their nefts, and that they cannot hatch 
their young without. On fuch idle and imaginary virtues 
was raifed all the credit which this famous foffil poflefied for 
many ages. Hill's Materia Medica. 

If you flop the holes of a hawk’s bell it will make no 
ring, but a flat noife or rattle ; and fo doth the aetites, or eagle- 
ftonc, which hath a little ftone within it. Bacon’s Nat. hifory. 

Ea'glet. n.f. [from <w*.j/a] A young eagle. 

I his treafon of his fons did the king exprefs in an em- 
blem, wherein was an eagle with three eaglets tyring on her 
breaft, and the fourth pecking at one of her eyes. Davies. 

£a gre. ji f. [n’ger, in Runick, is th e ocean j eggia , inlflandick, 
E to agitate, to incite.] A tide fwelling above another tide, 
obfervable in the x river Severn. 

I or as an eagre rides in triumph o’er the tide. 

The tyrant paffions, hope and fear. 

Did in extremes appear. 

And flafh’d upon the foul with equal force. Dryden. 

Ea lderman. 22. f. [ealbepman, Saxon. J The name of a 
Saxcn magiftrate; alderman. 

I.Ar.iE. n.f [cam, Saxon; eom, Dutch ] LYcle : a word ftill 
uied in the wilder parts of StafFordfhire. 

Daughter, fays fhe, fly, fly ; behold, thy dame 
Forefhows the treafon of thy wretched came! Fairfax 

EAR. n. f. [eape, Saxon ; oor, Dutch.] 

1. The whole organ of audition or hearing. 

What fire is in my ears ! Can this be true ? 

Stand I condemn’d ? Shakefp. Much Ado about Nothing. 
ILs *77-* are open unto their cry. Pf X xxiv. 1 5 . 

V alfalva difeovered fome paflages into the region of the 
<77?- drum ; of mighty ufe, among others, to make difehames 

„ bl ' u ‘ fes - f t Dcrham’s Phyfico-Theology . 

^ I hat part of the ear that ftands prominent. 

V ou have heard of the news abroad : I mean, the whifper’d 
ones; for they are yet but ear killing arguments. Sh. K. Lear. 

Lis matter fhall bore his ear through with an awl. Ex 

3 - of judging of harmony ; the fenfe of hearing. 

4. 1 he head ; or the perfon : in familiar language. 

, warlike lorce was fore weakened, "the city beaten 

uown about their ears, and moft of them wounded. Knolles. 

, P a ^ s over an affront from one fcoundrel, than draw 

tne whole herd about a man’s ears. L’Ejlrange 

Lo not alarmed, as if all religion was falling about ou^ 

c ThV h- 1, « f Burnet’s Theory. 

f. i he high eft part of a man; the top. 

hdy CaVallCr WaS VP to cbe ears in Kve with a very fine 

C. 1 he ^nvilege of being readily and kindly heard ^ffmur.^’ 
Lrntippus was earneft fuitor to Dionyfius for fome errant, 

andVhr U n glVC r n ° ^ t0 ll ‘ S flUt : Ar ‘ffippus fell at hi? feet, 
and then Dionyfius granted it. Bacon’s Apophthegms. 

1 hey being told there was fmall hope of eafe, 
v ere willing at the firft: to give an ear 

I o any thing that founded liberty. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

i on a pillory, or near a throne, 

C S<Un hls P rillc e’$ car , or lofe his own. Pope’s Epifles. 
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•q. Difpofition to like or diflike what is heard; judgrnent; opN 
nion ; taffe. 

He laid his fenfe elofer, and in fewer words, according to 
the ilyle and ear of thofe times. Denham. 

8. Any prominences from a larger body, raifed for the fake of 
holding it. 

There are fome veffels, which, if you offer to lift by the 
belly or bottom, you cannot fiir them ; but are foon removed, 
if you take them by the ears. Taylor s Rule cf l ving holy. 
A quilted night-cap with one ear. Congr. IVay of the JV v Id. 
A pot without an car. Swift. 

9. The fpike of corn ; that part which contains the feeds. 

He delivered! to each of them a jewel, made in the figure 
of an ear of wheat, which they ever alter wear. Bacon . 

The leaves on trees not more, 

Nor bearded ears in fields, nor fands upon the fliore. Dryd. 
From feveral grains he had eighty ftalks, with very large 
ears full of large corn. Mortimer's Hujtandry . 

I C. To fall together by the Ears. T o fight ; to fcufHe ; to quar- 
re’. [In Dutch oorlogcn.] A familiar phrafe. 

Boor naked men belaboured one another with (bagged 
flicks, or dully fell together by the ears at fifty-cuffs. More. 

Fools go together by the tars , to have knaves run away 
with the flakes. L’Ejlrange, Fab. 5 . 

All Afia now was by the ears. 

And gods beat up for voluntiers. Prior. 

11. To Jet by the Ears. To make ftrife; to quarrel : in low 
language. 

^ C* - * 

A mean rafeal Jets others together by the ears without fighting 
himfelf. L' EJirange, Fab. 67. 

She ufed to carry tales from one to another, ’till (lie had let 
the neighbourhood together by the ears. Arbuth2iot. 

It is ufual to Jet thefe poor animals by the ears. Addif Freeh. 
Ea'rless. vdj. [from ear. ] Without any ears. 

Earlejs on high flood unabafh’d Defoe, 

And Tuthin flagrant from the fcourge below. Pope’s Dune. 
Ea'rring. n J. [car and ring.] Jewels fet in a ring and worn 
at the ears ; ornament of a woman’s ear. 

With gold and lilver they increafe his ftore. 

And gave the precious earrings which they wore. Sandys . 
A Jady bellowed earrings upon a favourite lamprey. Arbutb. 
Ea'rshot. 72. J. Reach of the ear ; fpace within which words 
may be heard. 

Gomez, fland you out of ea 7 'fot. — I have fomething to fay 
to your wife in private. Diyden’s Spanif) Fryar„ 

Ea'rwax. 72 . f. [ear and wax.] The cerumen or exudation 
which fmears the inftde of the ear. 

I he car being to Hand open, becaufe there wa? fome danger 
that infedls might creep in thereat ; therefore hath nature 
loi icared 01 plamered over the hdc-. • ■ rhe hole with ccrwax, 
to entangle any inlecls that fixould attempt, to creep in there. 

/ Ray on the Creation. 

Earwig, n.f [cape and pijja, a grub, Saxon.] A flheath- 
winged infLSl, imagined to creep : j the ear. 

Himfelf he on an earwig let -j 

Yet fcarce he on his back could get, L 

So oft and high he did curvet. Drayto72s Nymphid. § 

Earwigs and fnails feldom infedl timber. Mortuner’s Hush 
Doll never flies to cut her lace. 

Or throw cold water in her face, 

Becaufe fhe heard a fudden drum, 

Or found an earwig in a plum. Swift . 

2. By way of reproach, awhifperer; a prying informer. 
Earwitness. n.Jj [ear and zvitnefs.l] One who atteils, or 
can atteft any thing as heard by himfelf. 

All prelent were made earwit)2c(Jes , even of each particular 
branch of a common indi&ment. Hooker, b. v. f ^6. 

The hiflories of mankind, written by eye or earivitnefr C s 
are built upon this principle. Watts’s Logich 

1 o Ear. v . a. [aro, Latin ] To plow; to till. 

He that ears my land fpares my team, and gives me leave 
to enjoy the crop. Shakefpeare’s Ail’s well that ends well. 

Menecrates and Menas, famous pirates. 

Make the fea ferve them, which they ear and wound 
W ith keels of every kind. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

1 hen we bring forth weeds, 

’vV hen our quick mind lies ftill ; and our ill, told us. 

Is as our earing. . Shakefpcare s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

A rough valley, which is neither eared nor Town. Deutr. 

ha r veil yearS ’ m tllC wbicb tbere neither be earing nor" 

Yu c 1 1 r 1 - Gen. xlv. t, 

l he fieid of love, with plow of virtue ear’d. Fairfax 

To Ear. v.n. [from ear.] To flioot into ears. 

Ea red. aelj. [from car.] 

1. Having ears, or organs of hearing. 

2. Having ears, or ripe corn. 

The covert of the thrice ear’d field 

E ARL W W tdy r C 7 V° hCr 7 ield ’ P <>PC‘ °dyffey, b. irj 

f-AKL. n f [eojd, Saxon ; eoryl, Erfe.J A title of nobilitv 

anciently the higheft of this nation, now the third ' ’ 

Thanes and kinfmen, 


Henceforth 
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Henceforth be earls , the firft that ever Scotland 
For fuch an honour nam’d. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

Earl-marshal, n. /'. [ earl and jnarjhai] Fie that has chief 
care of military folemnities. 

The marching troops through Athens take their way ; 

" r he great earl-marjhal orders their array. Dryden. 

Ea'rldom. n.f. [from earl.] The feigniory of an earl j the 
title and dignity of an earl. 

The duke of Clarence having married the heir of the earl 
ofUlfter, and by her having all the earldom of Ulfter, care- 
fully went about the redrefling evils. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
When I am king, claim thou of me 
The earldom of Hereford. SbakeJ'peare s Richard III. 

Ea'rliness. n.f [from early ] Quicknefs of any action with 
refpefl to fomething elfe : as earline/s in the morning, the a£t 
of riling foon with refpedl to the fun ; earlinefs of growth, 
the a£t of growing up foon in companion with other things 
of the fame kind. 

The next morning we, having driven with the fun’s earli- 
nefs , were beyond the profpedt of the higheft turrets. Sidney. 

The goodnefs of the crop is great gain, it the goodnefs 
anfwer the earlinefs of coming up. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 
EA'RLY. adj. [aep, Saxon, bdfore ] Soon with refpedl to 
fomething elfe: as, in the morning, with refpedl to the fun; 
in time, with rcfpeA to creation; in the feafon, in compa- 
rifon with other products. 

I am a tainted wether of the flock, 

Meeteft for death : the weakeft kind of fruit 
Drops earliejl to the ground, and fo let me. Shakefpeare. 

It is a curioftty to have feveral fruits upon one tree ; and 
the more when fome of them come early, and fome come 
late, fo that you may have upon the fame tree ripe fruits all 
Summer. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N°. 50 r * 

God made all the world, that he might be worlhipped in 
fome parts of the world ; and therefore, in the firft and mod 
early times of the church, what care did he manifeft to have 
fuch plajees eredted to his honour ? South s Sermons * 

And yet my numbers pleafe the rural throng, 

Rough fatyrs dance, and Pan approves the fong ; 

The nymphs, forfaking ev’ry cave and fpring, 

Their early fruit and milk-white turtles bring. Pope. 

Sicknefs is early old age : it teaches us a diffidence in our 
earthly date, and infpires us with the thoughts of a future. 

Pope. 

Oh foul of honour ! 

Oh early heroe ! Smith’s Pheedra and Hippolitus. 

Early, adv. [from the adjedtive.] Soon; betimes. 

Early before the morn with crimfon ray 
The windows of bright heav’11 opened had. Fairy Fjhieen. 

None in more languages can Ihow 
Thofe arts, which you fo ^r/yknow. Waller. 

The princefs makes her iffue like herfelf, by inftilling early 
into their minds religion, virtue and honour. Addifon s Lrcehol. 
To Earn. v. a. [eapman, Saxon.] 

1. To gain as the reward or wages of labour, or any per- 
formance. 

Thofe that have joined with their honour great perils, are 
lefs fubjedt to envy ; for men think that they earn their honours 
hardly. _ Bacon’s Ejfays. 

Winning cheap the high repute. 

Which he through hazard huge mull earn. Milt . Par. Lojl. 

I to the evil turn 

My obvious bread; arming to overcome 

By fullering, and earn reft from labour won. Milt. Pa. Lojl. 

Men may difeern 

From what confummate virtue I have chofe 
This perfedl man, by merit call’d my fon, 

To earn falvation for the Ions of men. Paiadife Regained. 
Since they all beg, it were better for the ftate to keep them, 
even although they earned nothing. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

This is the great expence of the poor, that takes up almoft 
all their earnings. _ Locke. 

The poems gained the plagiary wealth, while the author 
hardly earned his bread by repeating them. Pope’s EJf. on Lima. 
After toiling twenty days, 

To earn a ftock of pence and praife, 

Thy labour’s grown the critick’s prey. Swift. 

2 . L o gain ; to obtain. 

I can’t fay whore ; 

It does abhor me, now I fpeak the word : 

To do the act, that might th’ addition earn. 

Not the world’s mafs of vanity could make me. i>h. Utbcllo. 

EA'RNEST. adj. [eopneyr, Saxon.] 

1. Ardent in any affedlion ; warm; zealous; importunate. 

He which prayeth in due fort, is thereby made the more 
attentive to hear ; and he which heareth, the more earn ie J to 
prav for the time which we beftow, as well in the one as t e 
other. looker, b. v. f 34. 

2 . Intent ; fixed ; eager. 

On that profpedl ft range 
Their earnefl eyes they fix’d ; imagining, 

For one forbidden tree, a multitude 
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Now ris’n, to work them further woe or fhame. Milt. P 1 
They are never more earnefl to difturb us, than when th- 
fee us moft earnefl in this duty. Bum 

Ea'rnest. n.f [from the adj edlive.] 

1. Serioufnefs; a ferious event not a jeft ; reality not * 
feigned appearance. 

Take heed that this jeft do not one day turn to earnefl . Sid 
I told you Klaius was the haplefs wight, 

Who earnefl found what they accounted play. fifo. 
Therewith {he laugh’d, and did her earnef end in jeft. F. 0) 
That high Ail-feer, which I dallied with, 

Hath turn’d my feigned prayer on my bead, 

And given in earnefl what 1 begg’d in jeft. Shak. Rich. III. 

Nor can I think that God, Creator wife ! 

Though threat’ning, will in earnefl fo deftroy 
Us, his prime creatures. Milton s Par aclife Lof, Fix. 
But the main bufinefs and earnefl of the world is money, 
dominion, and power. L’Ejlrange , Fab. 5. 

We fhali die in carr.cf , and it will not become us to live 
in jeft. Government of the Tongue , f 

Sempronius, you have adled like yourfelf; 

One would have thought you had been half in earnef. Add. 

2. [ernitz penge, Danifh; arres, French.] Pledge; handfel; firft 
fruits ; token of fomething of the fame kind in futurity. 

The apoftles term it the handfel or earnefl of that which is 
to come. Hooker , l. v. f. 5. 

Which leader (hall the doubtful vicl’ry blefs, 

And give an earnefl of the war’s fuccefs. Waller. 

It may he looked upon as a pledge and earnefl of quiet and 
tranquillity. Smalridges Sermon:. 

The mercies received, great as they arc, were earnef s and 
pledges of greater. Aiicrbury 

3. The money which is given in token that a bargain is ra- 
tified. 

You have confpir’d againft our perfon, 

Join’d with an enemy proclaim’d, and from his coffers 
Receiv’d the golden earnefl of -our death. Shakef. Henry V. 
Pay back the earnejl penny received from Satan, and fling 
away his fin. Decay of Piety. 

Earnestly, adv. [from earnefl.'] 

1. Warmly; affedlionately ; zealoufly ; importunately; in- 
tenfely. 

When carnejlly they feek 

Such proof, conclude they then begun to fail. Milt.P.L 
Shame is a banifbment of him from the good opinion of 
the world, which every man moft earneflly defires. South. 

Earneflly invoke the goodnefs and power cf an all merciful 
and almighty God. Smalridge’s Sermons. 

2. Eagerly; defiroufly. 

Why fo earneflly feek you to put up that letter ; oh. A. ear. 
Ea'rnestness. n. f [from earnefl.] 

1. Eagernefs; warmth; vehemence; impetuofity. 

Often with a folemn earneflnefs , 

More than, indeed, belong’d to fuch a trifle,^ 

He begg’d of me to fteal it. Shakefpeare s OMo. 

Audacity and confidence doth in bufinefs fo great effete, 
as a man may doubt, that befides the very daring an eairnj ^ 
nefs , and perfifting and importunity, there {hould be lorn 

fecret binding, and {looping of other men J .^P ints > !S U 
perfons. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N • 943 - 

Marcus is overwarm ; his fond complaints 
Have fo much earneflnefs and paflion in them, 

I hear him with a fecret kind of horror, 

And tremble at his vehemence of temper. Addifon sUt. 

2. ^ charge ma i n tai„ed with (uch 

gravity and earnejlmfe, which had Pr ,fm. 

* ^ht of 

they often did them more harm than good. ry / 
Earsh. n. f. [from ear, to plow.] A plowed fiel . 

Fires oft are good on barren earjhes made, - 

With crackling flames to burn the ftubble blade. ) 

EARTH, n.f. [eojVS, Saxon.] . , ter- 

1. The element diftindl from air, fire, or water, 

rene matter. .? 

The finding god is feen ; while water, earth. 

And air atteft his bounty. Tb*fi* s S P"”» 55 

2. The terraqueous globe ; the world. 

Nought fo vile that on the earth doth live, 

But to the earth fome fpecial good doth ■ g> v ^ '^gh it 

This folid globe we live upon is called whereo f ate 

contains in it a great variety o o e _ > more Jirniteclfenfe, 
not properly earth ; which word, taacn being «P olc 

frgnifies fuch parts of this globe as * * fo that 

to the air, to give rooting and nounflwient to p 
they may ftand and grow in it. j n t }fls fenfc it 

3. Different modification of terrene matte . 

has a plural. Roles. 2 * ^ 5 ‘ 

1 he five genera of earths are, - B ^ 

2. Marls. 4. Ochres. 5- Tripelah. 
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Earths areopake, infipid, and, when dried, friable, or con- 
fiding of parts eafy to feparate, and foluble in water; net 
difbofed to burn, flame, or take fire. Woodwards Met. rofj. 

а. This world oppofed to other feenes of exiftence. 

What are thefe. 

So wither’d, and fo wild in their attire; 

That look not like th’ inhabitants o’ th’ earth. 

And yet are on’t ? Shakefp. Ring Lear. 

They can judge as fitly of his worth, 

As I can of thofe myileries which heav’n 

Will not have earth to know. Shakefpeare s Coi iolanus-. 

5. The inhabitants of the earth. 

The whole earth was of one language. Gen. xi. 1. 

б. Turning up the ground in tillage, [from ear, to plow.] 

Such land as ye break up for barley to low. 

Two earths, at the leaft, ere ye fow it beftow. Tujf. Hush. 
To Earth, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To hide in earth. 

The fox is earthed ; but I {hall fend my two terriers in after 

Dryden’ s Spanijh Eryar. 

2. To cover with earth. 

Earth up with frefti mould the roots of thofe auricula’s 
which the froft may have uncovered. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

To Earth, v. n. To retire under ground. 

Hence foxes earth’d, and wolves abherr d the day, 

And hungry churles enfnar’d the nightly prey. Tick ell. 

Ea'rthboard. n.f [earth and board.] 1 he boaid of the 
plow that {hakes off the earth. 

The plow reckoned the moft proper for ftiff black clays, 
is one that is long, large, and broad, with a deep head and a 
fquare earthboard , fo as to turn up a great lunow. M.01 time? . 
Ea'rthborn. adj. [earth and born.] 

1. Born of the earth; terrigenous; meanly born. 

The wounds I make but fow new enemies ; 

Which from their blood, like earthborn brethren rife. Drycl. 

The God for ever great, for ever king. 

Who flew the earthborn race, and meafures right 
To heav’n’s great habitants ? Prior . 

2. Meanly born. 

Earthborn Lycon {hall afeend the throne. Smith. 

Ea'rthbound. adj. [earth and bound.] F aliened by the pref- 
fure of the earth. 

That will never be : 

Who can imprefs the foreft, bid the tree 
Unfix his earthbound root ? Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

Ea'rthen. adj. [from earth.] Made ol earth ; made of clay. 

About his {helves 

Green earthen pots, bladders, and mufty feeds 
Were thinly fcatter’d. Shakefpeare. 

As a ruftick was digging the ground by Padua, he found 
an urn, or earthen pot, in which there was another urn, and 
in this lefi’er a lamp clearly burning. Wilkins's Math. Magic. 

The moft brittle water-carriage was ufed among the Egyp- 
tians, who, as Strabo faith, would fail fometimes in the boats 
made of earthen ware. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Ea'rthflax. n.f. [earth and fax.] A kind of fibrous foflil. 
Of Englilh tile, the coarfer fort is called plaifter, or par- 
get ; the finer, earthf.ax , or falamander’s hair. Woodward. 
EaTthiness. n. f The quality of containing earth ; groff- 
nefs. 

EaTthling. n.f [from earth.] An inhabitant of the earth; 
a mortal ; a poor frail creature. 

To earihlings, the footftool of God, that ftage which he 
raifed for a fmall time, feemeth magnificent. Drummond. 
Ea'rthly. adj. [from earth.] 

1. Not heavenly ; vile ; mean; fordid. 

But I remember now 

I’m in this earthly world, where to* do harm 

Is often laudable; to do good, fometime 

Accounted dangerous folly. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

When faith and love, which parted from thee never, 

Flad ripen’d thy juft foul to dwell with God, 

Meekly thou didft refign this earthly load 
Of death, call’d life. 

2. Belonging only to o^ir prefent ftate; not fpiritual 

Our common neceflities, and the lack which we all have 
as well of ghoftly as of earthly favours, is in each kind eafily 
known. Hooker. 

You have fcarce time 

To fteal from fpiritual leifure a brief fpan, 

To keep your earthly audit. Shakefpcare’s LJcnry VIII. 

It muft be our folemn bufinefs and endeavour, at fit feafons, 
to turn the Itream of our thoughts from earthly towards 
divine obje£ls. Ait er bury s Sermons. 

3* Corporeal ; not mental. 

Great grace that old man to him given had, 

I’ or God he often faw, from heaven bight, 

All were his earthly eycn both blunt and bad. Fairy Queers. 
Sudden he view’d, in fnite of all her art. 
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4. Any thing in the world ; a female hyperboie. 

Oh | if to dance all night, and drefs all day; 

Charm’d the fmall-pox, or chas’d old age away. 

Who would not fcorn what houfewifc’s cares produce 
Or who would learn one earthly thing of uie l 
Earthnut. n.f. [earth and nut.] A pignut; a root in Ihape 

and fize like a nut. 

It is an umbelliferous plant; with a rofe-fhaped flower, con- 
fiftino- of many leaves orbicularly placed, which turns to a 
fruit compofed of fmall oblong fmooth leaves, gibbous on one 
fide, and plain on the other, it has a fleftiy tubercle root It 
is very common in {hady woods and palluies, riling eai y in 
Spring, and flowering in May : in July the feeds arfe ripe, and 
foon after the leaves decay. Some dig up the roots, and eat 
them raw: they are very much like cheftnuts, and not an un- 
pleafant morfel ; but boiled they are a very dehoous food, 
eaten with butter and pepper, and are eileemed very non- 

railing. - , , 

Where there are earthnut s in feveral patches, though the 

roots lie deep in the ground, and the flalks be dead, the fwine 
will by their feent root only where they grow; Ray. 

E a / r t h c^u a k e . n.f. [earth and quake.] i remor or com ul- 

fion of the earth. 

This fubterranean heat or fire being in any part of tne 
earth ftopt, by fome accidental glut or obftrudtion in the pal- 
fages through which it ufed to afeend, and being pi etei na- 
turally aflembled in greater quantity into one place, caufes a 
areat rarefaction and intumelcence of the water of the abyfs, 
putting it into very great commotions; and making the like 
effort upon the earth, expanded upon the face of the abyfs* 
occafions that agitation and concuflion which we call an 
earthquake. ° Woodward’s A atural Hijlory. 

Thefe tumults were like an earthquake , fhaking the very 
foundations of all, than which nothing in the world hath 
more of horrour. King Charles . 

Was it his youth, his valour, or fuccefs, 

Thefe might perhaps be found in other men : 

’Twas that refpeil, that awful homage paid me; 

That fearful love which trembled in his eyes, 

And with a filent earthquake Ihook his foul. Dryd. Sp-. Fryar . 
The country, by reafon of its vaft caverns and fubterra- 
neous fires, has been miferably torn by earthquakes, fo that the 
whole face of it is quite changed Addijon’s Remarks on Italy. 
Ea'rthshaki ng. adj. [earth and Jkake.] Having power to 
{hake the earth, or to raife earthquakes. 

By the carthfoaking Neptune’s mace, 

And Tethys grave majeftick pace. Milton . 

Now fcarce withdrawn the fierce earlhfoaking pow’r, 
Jove’s daughter Pallas watch’d the fav’ring hour ; 

Back to their caves lhe bad the winds to fly, 

And hufh’d the bluil’ring brethren of the iky. 
Ea'rthworm. n.f. [earth and worm.] 

1. A worm bred under ground. 

Worms are found in fnow commonly, like earthworms , 
and therefore it is not. unlike that it may likewife put forth 


Milton. 


Pope . 


plants. 
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view’d, in fpite of all her art, 

earthly lover lurking at her heart. Pope’s Ra. of the Lock. 


Upon a fhower, after a drought, earthworms and land- 
fnails innumerable come out of their lurking places. Ray. 
2 . A mean fordid wretch. 

T hy vain contempt, dull earthworm , ceafe; 

I won’t for refuge fly.. Norris. 

Ea'rthy. adj. [from earth.] 

1. Confiding of earth. 

Long may’ft thou live in Richard’s feat to fit, 

And foon lie Richard in an earthy pit ! Shakefp. Richard TI. 
Thefe lamps are inflamed by the admiflion of new air, 
when the fepulchres are opened, as we fee in fat earthy vapours 
of divers forts. Wilkins’s Math. Magic. 

All water, efpecially that of rain, is more or lefs ftored with 
matter, light in companion of the common mineral earthy 
matter. Woodward’ s Natural Hijlory. 

2. Compofed or partaking of earth; terrene. 

To furvey his dead and earthy image. 

What were it but to make my furrow greater. Shak. H. VI. 

Him lord pronounc’d, he, O indignity ! 

Subjected to his fervice angel-wings, 

And flaming minifters to watch and tend 

Their earthy charge. M i It 011 s Para dife Lojl, b. ix. /. 157. 

3. Inhabiting the earth ; terreftriah 

Thofe earthy fpirits black and envious are ; 

I’ll call up other gods of form more fair. Dryd. hid. Emper. 

4. Relating to earth. 

Mine is the fhipwreck, in a watry fign ; 

And in an earthy, the dark dungeon thine. Dryden. 

5. Not mental ; grois; not refined. 

Teach me, dear creature, how to think and fpeak ; 

Lay open to my earthy grofs conceit. 

Smother’d in errors, feeble, {hallow, weak, 

T he folded meaning ot your woids deceit. Shakef p>eare. 

Nor is my flame 
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So earthy , as to need the dull material force 
Of eyes* or lips, or cheeks. Denham's Sophy. 

EASE, n.f [aife, French.] 

1 . Quiet; reft; undifturbed tranquillity; no folicitude. 

Wefhould not find her half fo brave and bold 
To lead it to the wars, and to the feas ; 

To make it fuffer watchings, hunger, cold, 

When it might feed with plenty, reft with enfe. Davies. 

The prieft on fkins of offerings takes his cafe , 

And nightly vifions in his dumber fees. Dryderis /En. 

Lucan, content with praife, may lie at eafe 
In coftly grotts and marble palaces. Dryderis Juv. Sat. 7. 
Men of parts and penetration were not idly to difpute at 
their eafe , but were to a£t according to the refult of their 
debates. Locke. 

No body is under an obligation to know every thing : 
knowledge and fcience in general is the buftnefs only of thofe 
who are at eafe and leifure. Locke. 

2 . Freedom from pain ; a neutral ftate between pain and 
pleafure. 

That which we call eafe is only an indolency, or a freedom 
from pain. L’ Eftrange. 

Is it a frnall crime to wound himfelf by anguifh of heart, 
to deprive himfelf of all the pleafures, or eafe :, or enjoyments 
of life ? Temple. 

3. Reft afrer labour ; intermiffion of labour. 

Give yourfelves eafe from the fatigue of waiting. Swift. 

4. Facility; not difficulty. 

The willing metal will obey thy hand, 

Following with eafe , if favour'd by thy fate, 

Thou art foredoom’d to view the Stygian ftate ; 

If not, no labour can the tree conftrain, 

And ftrength of ftubborn arms and fteel are vain. Dryden. 

5. Unconftraint ; freedom from harfhnefs, formality, forced be- 
haviour, or conceits. 

True eafe in writing comes from art, not chance; 

As thofe move.eafieft who have learn’d to dance. Pope’s Eft. 

To Ease. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To free from pain. 

Help and eafe children the beft you can ; but by no means 
bemoan them. Locke. 

2 . To relieve; to affuage; to mitigate; to alleviate. 

Thy father made our yoke grievous, now therefore eafe 
thou fomewhat the grievous fervitude. 2 Chro. x. 4. 

Complain, queen Margaret, and tell thy grief ; 

It fhall be eas’d , if France can yield relief. Shakefp. H. VI. 

As if with fports my fufferings I could eafe. Dryden. 
Though he fpeaks of fuch medicines as procure fleep, and 
eafe pain, he doth not determine their dofes. Arbuthmt on Coins. 

Will he for facrifice our forrows eafe? 

And can our tears reverfe his firm decrees ? Prior. 

3. To relieve from labour. 

If ere night the gath’ring clouds we fear, 

A fong will help the beating ftorm to bear; 

And that thou may’ft not be too late abroad. 

Sing, and I’ll eafe thy flioulders of thy load. Dryden’ s Pafl. 

4. To fet free from any thing that offends. 

I will eafe me of mine adverfaries. If i. 24. 

No body feels pain that he wifhes not to be eafed of, with a 
defire equal to that pain, and infeparable from it. Locke. 

Ea'seful. adj. [cafe and full.] Qciiet ; peaceable; fit for 
reft. 

I fpy a black, fufpicious, threat’ning cloud. 

That will encounter with our glorious fun, 

Ere he attain his eafeful weftern bed. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Ea'sement. n.f [from eafe.]' 

1. Affiftance; fupport ; relief from expences. 

He has the advantage of a free lodging, and fome other eafe- 
ments. Swift. 

2 . [In law.] A fervice that one neighbour has of another by 

charter or prefcripticm, without profit ; as a way through his 
ground, a fink, or fuch like. Lowel. 

Ea'sily. adv. [from eafy.] 

X. Without difficulty. 

Thofe move fwiftly, and at great diftance ; but they re- 
quire a medium well difpofed, and their tranfmiffion is enfily 
flopped. Bacon’s Natural Hftory , N°. 647. 

She alk’d the reafon of his woe ; 

She afk’d, but with an air and mien. 

That made it eafily forefeen , 

She fear’d too much to know. Pi lor. 

3. Without pain; without difturbance ; in tranquillity. 

Is it not to bid defiance to all mankind to condemn their 
univerfal opinions and defigns, if, inftead of paffing your life 
as well and eafily , you refolve to pafs it as ill and as miferable as 
you can? Te?n P le ' 

3. Readily; without reluctance. . 

I can eafily refign to others the praife of your lhuftrious 
family- Dryden’ s Dedic. to State of Innocence. 

Not foon provok’d, fhe eafily forgives ; 

And much (he fuffers, as (he much believes. 


Prior. 


Easiness, n.f. [from eafy.] 

1. Freedom from difficulty. 

Believe me, friends, loud tumults are not laid 
With half the tafmefs that they are rais’d. Bot.'f nh.tr 
Eafmefs and difficulty are relative terms, and relate £ F" 
power ; and a thing may be difficult to a weak man i™!! 
yet may be eafy to the fame perfon, when "T 1 

greater ftrength. Tilhr. 0 a 

The feeming eafrefi of Pindarick verfe has made 
but it has not been confidered. ^ f> 

You left a conqueft more than half atchiev’d ' 
And for whofe eafmefs I almoft griev’d. 5 jy , 

This plea appears under a colour of friendffiip to relS/”’ 
and to invite men to it by the eafmefs of the terms it often 

_ T?» • 1 m • r .. . P-ogers, Sermon 1 r 

2. flexibility; compliance; readinefs; not oppofition ; not/ 
luaance. 

His yielding unto them in one thing might happily Dut 
them in hope, that time would breed the like eafmefs ofccn- 
defeending further unto them. • . Hooker P r f 

Since the cuftom of eafmefs to alter and change laws is fo 
evil, no doubt but to bear a tolerable fore is better than to 
venture 011 a dangerous remedy. Hokcr , b. iv. f m 

Give to him, and he fhall but laugh at your eafmefs j Vave 
his life, but, when you have done, look to your own. ’ South. 

The fafeft way to fecure honefty, is to lay the foundations 
of it early in liberality, and an eafmefs to part with to others 
whatever they have or like themfelves. l QC /. ( 

3. Freedom from conftraint; not effort; not formality. 

Abftrufe and myftick thoughts you mull: exprels 
With painful care, but feeming eafnejs ; 

For truth ftiines brighteft through the plaineft drefs. Rofc, 

4. Reft; tranquillity. 

I think the reafon I have affigned hath a great intereft in 
that reft and eafmefs we enjoy when afleep. Ray on the Creation. 

EAST, n.f [eopt, Saxon ; heos , Erfe.j 

j . The quarter where the fun rifes. 

They counting forwards towards the Eaf , did allow 
j8o degrees to the Portugals eaftward. Abbot, 

2 . The regions in the eaftern parts of the world. 

I would not be the villain that thou thinkeft, 

For the whole [pace that’s in the tyrant’s grafp, 

And the rich Eaft to boot. Shakefpcarc’s Macbeth. 

Ea'stir. n.f [eaprpe, Saxon ; cofler , Dutch.] The day on 
which the Chriftian church commemorates our Saviour’s re- 
furreclion. 

Did’ft thou not fall out with a taylor for wearing his new 
doublet before Eafler ? Shakcfpcare s Romeo and Juliet. 

Vigor’s unbrother-like heat towards the Eaftern churches, 
in the controverfy about Eajler , fomented that difference into 
a fchifm. s- Decay of Piety. 

Easterly, adj. [from Eaf.] 

1 . Coming from the parts towards the Eaft. 

When the eaflerly winds or breezes are kept off by fome 
high mountains from the vallics, whereby the air, wanting 
motion, doth become exceeding unhealthful. Raleigh. 

2. Lying towards the Eaft. 

Thefe give us a view of the moft eaftcrh, foutherlv, and 
wefterly parts of England. Gr aunt's Bills of Mortality. 

3. Looking towards the Eaft. 

Water he chufes clear, light, without tafte or finell, drawn 
not from fnow, but from fprings with an eaferly expedition. 

Jr but knot on Aliments. 

Ea'stern. adj. [horn Eaft.] 

1. Dwelling or found in the Eaft ; oriental. 

Eajiern tyrants from the light of heaven ^ , 

Seclude their bofom-flaves. Thonfon s Spt mg. 

2 . Lying or being towards the Eaft. ., 

The eaftern end of the ifte rifes up in precipices. Addijm. 

3. Going towards the Eaft. 

A fhip at fea has no certain method in either her ca cm or 
weftern voyages, or even in her lefs diftant failing 
coafts, to know her longitude, or how much ffie is gone ea 
ward or weftward, as can eafily be known in any clea 1 
night how much (he F gone northward or fouthward: AcUR . 

4. Looking toward* the Eaft. ,, 

Eastward, adv. [Eaft and toward.] Towards t e a * 

The moon, which performs its motion fwifier than 
fun, gets caflward out of his rays, and appears w en 
fun is fet. Brown's Vulgar Errors, b. .v. <• «>• 

Wliat fhall we do, or where dife£t our night . 
Eaftward, as far as I could eaft my fight. 

From op’ning heav’ns, I faw defeending light. 0 

Ea'sy. adj. [from eafe.] 

I. Not difficult. _ r folnfs is a 

The fervice of God, in the folemn affcrn.y c. ,’ oreat 
work, though eajy, yet withal very weightjj^ anc ^ j 

There is a Have, whofe ^--borrow j. pri 
Dwells in the fickle grace of her he follows. SkaL . 

cverv one’s power to make rcloiun 


Flow much it is in 
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to himfelf, fuch as he may keep, is eafy for every one to 

t,y The whole ifland was probably cut into feveral eafy afeents, 
and planted with variety of palaces. Add, Jon m Italy. 

2. Quiet; at reft; not harrafled ; not difturbed ; withou 

• “Thofe that are eafy in their conditions, or their minds, 
refufe often to enter upon publick charges and empjov- 

m Keep their thoughts eafy and free, the only temper wherein 
the mind is capable of receiving new informations. Locke. 

A marriage of love is pleafant a marriage of intereft 
and a marriage where both meet happy. Addifon s \pedlator . 

‘ When men are eafy in their circumftances, they are natu- 
rally enemies to innovations. Jddifon s Freeholder , N . 4-* 

* A man fliould direCl all his ftudies and endeavours at making 
himfelf eafy now, and happy hereafter Addifon’s Spectator. 

We plainly feel whether at this inftant we aie eafy or un- 
eafv, hippy or miferable. Smalridge’s Senrnus. 

■3. Complying; unrefifting; credulous. 

Baited with reafons not unplaulible, 

Win me into the eafy hearted man, 

. And hug him into fnares. # Milton. 

With fuch deceits he gain’d their ^hearts, ^ 

Too prone to credit his perfidious arts. Dryden s /En. 

The kindeft father I have ever found him, 

Eafy and good, and bounteous to my wifhes. Addifon’s Cato. 

4. Free from pain. . . , 

Another part, in fquadrons and grofs bands. 

On bold adventure to difeover wide 

That difmal world, if any dime perhaps 

Might yield them eafter habitation. Jrlilton s l araclije Loft. 

Pleafure has been the bus’nefs of my life. 

And every change of fortune eafy to me, 

Becaufe I Brill was eafy to myfelf. Dryden s Don hcbaftian. 

5. Ready ; not unwilling. 

Pity and he are one ; 

So merciful a king did never live. 

Loth to revenge, and eafy to forgive. Dryden’ s Span. Fryar. 

6. Without want of more. 

They ftiould be allowed each of them fuch a rent as would 
make them eafy. Swift’s Arg. againft abolifhing Chriftianity . 

7. Without conftraint ; without formality. 

Thofe move eafteft that have learn’d to dance. Pope. 
Praife the eafy vigour of a line, 

Where Denham’s ftrength,~and Waller’s fweetnefs join. Po. 
To EAT. v.a. preterite ate, or eat ; part, eat, or eaten, [eran. 
Sax. it an, Gothick ; etch , Erfe.] 

T. To devour with the mouth. 

Locufts fhall eat the refidue of that which is efcaped from 
the hail, and fhall eat every tree which groweth. Ex. x. 5. 

Other ftates cannot be accufed for not flaying for the firft 
blow, or for not accepting Polyphemus’s courtefy, to be the 
laft that fliall be eaten up. Bacon’s War zuith Spain. 

Even wormwood, eat with bread, will not bite, becaufe it is 
mixed with a great quantity of fpittle. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

2. Toconfume; to corrode. 

Thou beft of gold art worft of gold ; 

Other lefs fine in carrat is more precious, 

Preferv.ing life in med’eine potable : 

But thou, moft fine, moft honour’d, moft renown’d, 

Haft cat thy bearer up. Shahfpeare’ s Henry IV. p. n. 

They entail a fecret curfe upon their eftates, which does 
either infenfibly wafte and coni u me it, or eat out the heart 
and comfort of it. Tillotfon, Sermon 4. 

There arifes a neceffity of keeping the furface even, either 
by preffure or eating medicines, that the eminence of the fiefh 
may not refill the fibres of the fkin in their tendency to cover 
the wound. Sharp's Surgery. 

3. To fwallow back; to retreat. This is only ufed of a man’s 
word. 

They cannot hold, but burft out thofe words, which after- 
wards they are forced to eat. Hakewill on Providence. 

Credit were not to be loft 
B’ a brave knight errant of the poft, 

That eats, perfidioufly, his word, 

And fvvears his ears through a two inch board. Hudilras. 
To Eat. v. n. 

1. To go to meals ; to take meals ; to feed. 

He did eat continually at the king’s table. 2 Sa. ix. 13. 
And when the feribes and pharifees faw him eat with pub- 
licans and Tinners, they faid unto his difciples, how is it that 
he eateth with publicans and finners ? Mat. ii. 16. 

2. To take food. 

He that will not eat ’till he has a demonftration that it will 
nourifh him, he that will not ftir ’till he infallibly knows the 
bufinefs he goes about will lucceed, will have little elfe to do 
but fit ftill and perifh. Locke. 

3. To be maintained in food. 

The righteous eateth to the fatisfying of bis foul, but the 
belly of the wicked fhall want. Prov. xiii. 25. 


EBB 

Thou art paft the tyrant’s ftroke ; 

Care no more to cloath and eat. Shakefpecre s Cymbclinc. 

4. To make way by corrofion. . 

The plague of fin lias even altered his nature, and eaten 
into his very effentials. South s Sermons. 

A prince’s court eats too much into the income of a poot 

Addifon’s Italy. 

EaYable. n.f [from eat.] Any thing that may be eaten. 

If you all forts of perfon s would engage. 

Suit well your eatables to ev’ry age. King s Art of Cookery . 
Ea'ter. n.f [from eat.] 

1. One that eats anything. 

The Caribees and the Cannibals, almoft all, are eates r 
of man’s fiefh. Abbot’s Defcription of the W rid . 

A knave, a rafeal, an eater of broken meats. Sh. K. Lear . 
If the tafte of this fruit maketh the eaters like gods, why 
remained: thou a heaft ? Brown s Vulgar Err.uts, b. i. c. ?• 
As. if the lotus grew’ only here, the virtue of whofe fruit is 
to caufe in the eaters an oblivion of all other foils. Howe/. 

V 

2. A corrofiVe. 

LATH. adj. [ea 3, Saxon.] Eafy; not difficult. An old 
word. 

Where eafe abounds, it’s eath to do amifs. Fairy Hftucen. 
What works not beauty, man’s relenting mind 
Is eath to move with plaints and fhews of woe. Fairfax ,b. iv. 
The way was ftrait and eath. Fairfax. 

Eath. adv. [from the adjective ] Eafily. An old word. 

Who hath the world not try’d. 

From the right way full eath may wander wide. Hubb. Tale: 
Ea'tinghouse. rt.f [eat and hoije. J A houfe where provi- 
so ns are fold ready dreffed. 

A11 hungry traveller ftept into an catinghoufe for his 
dinner. . " L’Eftrange. 

EAVES, n.f. [epeye, Saxon.] The edges of the roof which 
overhang the houfe. 

v . Every night he comes 

With mufick of all forts, and fongs compos’d 
To her un worth inefs : it nothing Heads us 
To chide him from our eaves ; for he perfifts, 

As if his life lay on’t. Shakef eare' s Alls well that ends well 
His tears run down his beard, like Winter drops 
From eaves of reeds. Shahefpeare’ s Tempeft . 

If in the beginning of Winter the drops of the eaves of 
houfes come more flovvly down than they ufe, it portendeth a 
hard and frofty Winter. Bacon, N". 81 u 

Ufher’d with a fhower ftill. 

When the guft hath blown his fill. 

Ending on the ruffing leaves. 

With minute drops from off the eaves. Milton : 

The icicles hang down from the eaves of houfes. Woodward: 
To Ea'vf.Sdrop. v.a. [caves and drop.] To catch what 
comes from the eaves ; in common phrafe, to liften under 
windows. 

Ea'vesdropper. n.f [eaves and drop.] A liftener under 
windows. 

Under our tents I’ll play the eavesdropper. 

To hear if any mean to lhrink from me. Shakefp. Rich * III* 
EBB. n. f. [ehha, epplob, Saxon ; ebbe , Dutch.] 

1 . T he reflux of the tide towards the fea. 

£T he clear fun on his wide wat’ry glafs 
Gaz’d hot, and of the frefh wave largely drew, 

As after thirft ; which made their flowing flirink 

From ftanding lake to tripping/:^, that flole 

With foft foot tow’rds the deep. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

Hither the feas at ftated times refort. 

And fhove the loaden veffels into port; 

Then with a gentle ebb retire again. 

And render back their cargo to the main. Addifon on Italy. 

2. Decline; decay; wafte. 

You have finifhed all the war, and brought all things to 
that low ebb which you fpcak of. Spenfer on h Hand. 

This tide of man’s life, after it once turneth and declineth, 
ever runneth with a perpetual ebb and falling ftream, but never 
floweth again. Raleigh’s Hiftory of the World. 

Thus all the treafure of our flowing years. 

Our ebb of life for ever takes away. Rof common: 

The greateft age for poetry was that of Auguftus Crefar* 
yet painting was then at its loweft ebb, and perhaps fculpture 
was alfo declining. Dryden’ s Dufrefnoy, Preface. 

Near my apartment let him pris’ner be, 

That I his hourly ebbs of life may fee. Dryden’ s Aurengzcbe. 

What is it he afpires to ? 

Is it not this ? To fhed the flow remains. 

His laft poor ebb of blood in your defence ? Addifon’ s Cato. 
To Ebb. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To flow back towards the fea. 

Though my tide of blood 
Hath proudly flow’d in vanity ’till now. 

Now it doth turn and ebb back to the fea. Shakefp. Hen IV 
F rom thence the tide of fortune left their fhore 
And ebb’d much fafter than it flow’d befere. Dryden’sJEn 

2 . 1 o decline ; to decay ; to wafte. 

2. To 
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Well, I am {landing Water : 

— Ell teach you how to flow* 

“ Do fo : to ebb 

Hereditary floth inftruas me. Shakefpeare's Tempef. 

But oh he ebbs ! the fmiling waves decay ! 

For ever, lovely ftream* for ever (lay ! Halifax. 


b'on \ n 'f' \- e ^ enus ’> L^Bn.] A hard, heavy, black, valu- 
\ * V able wood, which admits a fine glofs. 

BONY. J ° 

If the wood be very hard, as ebony , or lignum vitae, they 
are to turn : they ufe not the fame tools they do for foft 
woods. Moxori s Aleck . Exercifes. 

Oft by the winds extincft the fignal lies, 

Or fmother’d in the glimmering focket dies. 

Ere night has half roll'd round her ebon throne. Gays Triv. 
Ebri'ety. n.f. [ ebrictas, Latin.] Drunkennefs 3 intoxication 
by ftrong liquors. 

Bitter almonds, as an antidote againft ebrlety , hath com- 
monly failed. Brown’s Vulgar Errours^ b. ii. c. 6. 

EBRP LLADE. n.f. [French.] A check of the bridle which 
a horfeman gives a horfe, by a jerk of one rein, when he re- 
fufes to turn. 

Ebrio'sity. n.f. \_ebrioftas^ Latin.] Habitual drunkennefs. 
That religion which excufeth Noah in furprifal, will neither 
acquit ebriofity nor ebriety in their intended perverfion. Brown . 
Ebullition, n.f. [ ebullio , Latin.] 

1. The adl of boiling up with heat. 

2. Any intefline motion. 

3. That ftruggling or effervefcence which arifes from the 

mingling together any alkalizate and acid liquor j and hence 
any intefline violent motion of the parts of a fluid, occafioned 
by the ftruggling of particles of different properties, is fo 
called. Quincy. 

The diffolution of gold and filver difagree; fo that in their 
mixture there is great ebullition , darknefs, and, in the end, a 
precipitation of a black powder. Bacon. 

Iron, in aqua fortis, will fall into ebidlition with noife and 
emication j as alfo a craffe and fumid exhalation, caufed 
from the combat of the fulphur of iron with the acid and 
nitrous fpirits of aqua fortis. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. ii. 

When aqua fortis, or fpirit of vitriol, poured upon filings 
of iron, diffolves the filings with a great heat and ebullition , 
is not the heat and ebullition effected by a violent motion of 
the parts ; and does not their motion argue, that the acid parts 
of the liquor rufh towards the parts of the metal with vio- 
lence, and run forcibly into its pores, ’till they get between 
its outmoft particles and the main mafs of the metal. Newton . 

A violent cold, as well as heat, may be produced by this 
ebullition ; for if fal ammoniack, or any pure volatile alkali, 
diffolved in water, be mixed with an acid, an ebullition , with 
a greater degree of cold, will enfue. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

ECCE'NTRICK. \ acJ ' l eccenirtcus > Latm -] 

1. Deviating from the center. 

2. Not having the fame center with another circle : fuch circles 
were fuppofed by the Ptolemaick philofophy. 

Thither his courfe he bends 
Through the calm firmament ; but up or down, 

By centrick or eccentric k, hard to tell. Milton's Par ad. Lof. 

They build, unbuild, contrive. 

To fave appearances : they gird the fphere 
With centrick, and cccentrick , fcribbl’d o’er, 

Cycle, and epicycle, orb in orb. Alilton s Parailife Lojl. 
Whence is it that planets move all one and the fame way 
in orbs concentrick, while comets move all manner of ways 
in orbs very eccentrick ? Newton’s Opt. 

3. Not terminating in the point 3 not dire&ed by the fame 
principle. 

Whatfoever affairs pafs fuch a man’s hands, he crooketh 
them to his own ends j which muft needs be often eccentrick 
to the ends of his mafter. Bacon s EJfays. 

4. Irregular 3 anamalous3 deviating from ftated and conllant 
methods. 

This motion, like others of the times, feems eccentrick and 
irregular. Ring Charles. 

A chara&er of an eccentrick virtue, is the more exa& image 
of human life, becaufe it is not wholly exempted from its 
frailties. Dryden s Dedicat. to the Conquejl of Granada. 

Then from whate’er we can to fenfe produce, 

Common and plain, or wond’rous and abftrufe, 

From nature’s conftant or eccentric k laws. 

The thoughtful foul this gen’ral inference draws, 

That an effedl muft prefuppofe a caufe. Prior 

"Eccentri'city. n.f [from eccentrick.] 

1. Deviation from a center. 

2. The ftate of having a different center from another circle. 

In regard of eccentricity , and the epicycle wherein itmoveth, 
the motion of the moon is unequal. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

By reafon of the fun’s eccentricity to the earth, and obliquity 
to the equator, he appears to us to move unequally. Holder. 

3. Excurfion from the proper orb. 
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The duke at his return from his eccentricity, for fo T 
favourites abroad, met no good news of the Cadiz attempt 

4. Eccentricity of the earth is the diftance between thff^' 
and the center of the earth’s elliptick orbit. rr 0Cus 

Ecchy'mosis. n.f [tzx*p»<n s] Livid fpots or blotches inT^' 
fkin, made by extravafated blood. ® . he 

Ecchymofis may be defined an extravafation of the bfooT 
or under the fkin, the fkin remaining whole. IVtfeman's Sun 
Laxations are accompanied with tumour and ecchmofts wfr 
ECCLESIASTICAL. ) r , m- T 
ECCLESIA'STICK. \ ad J' l ccde J ia f l ™h Latin.] 

1. Relating to the church 3 not civil. 

Is difeipline an ecclefafical matter or civil ? If an ecdefiafi 
cal, it muft of neceffity belong to the duty of the minifter " 

Hooker , Preface 

Clergymen, otherwife little fond of obfeure terms, yet }n 
their fermons are liberal of thofe which they find in ecdefiafi- 
cal writers. 

A church of England man has a true veneration for the 
fcheme eftablifhed among us of ecclefaflick government. Swift 
Ecclesia'stick. n.f [from the adje&ive.J A perfon dedi- 
cated to the miniftries of religion. 

The ambition of the ecclefafi ks deftroyed the purity of 
the church. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Eccopro a icks. n.f. [ex and xo®f©*.] Such medicines as 
gently purge the belly, fo as to bring away no more than the 
natural excrements lodged in the inteftines. 

The body ought to be maintained in its daily excretions by 
fuch means as are eccoprotick. Harvey on the Plague. 

Echina'te. \odj. [from echinus , Latin ] Bridled like an 
Echina'ted. ) hedgehog 3 fet with prickles 

An echinatcd pyrites in fhape approaches the echincied cryf- 
talline balls. Woodward on Mils. 

E’CHINUS. n.f. [Latin.] M 

1. A hedgehog. 

2. A fhellfifh fet with prickles. 

3. [With botanifts.] The prickly head, cover of the feed, or 
top of any plant. 

4. [In architecture.] A member or ornament, taking its name 
from the roughnefs of the carving, refembling the prickly 
rind of a chefnut, and not unlike the thorny coat of a hedge- 
hog- 

This ornament is ufed by modern architects in cornices of 
the Ionick, Corinthian, and Compofite orders 3 and generally 
fet next to the abacus, being carved with anchors, darts, and 
ovals or eggs. Harris. 

E'CHO. n.J. \fx b> ’h 

1. Echo was fuppofed to have been once a nymph, who pined 
into a found for love of Narciffus. 

The pleafant myrtle may teach th’ unfortunate Echo 
In thefe woods to refound the renowned name of a goddefs. 

Sidney , h, i. 

2. The return or repercuffion of any found. 

Babbling echo mocks the hounds, 

Replying fhrilly to the wdl-tun’d horns, 

As if a double hunt were heard at once. Shak. Titus Andron. 
The found, filling great fpaces in arched lines, cannot be 
guided ; therefore there hath not been any means to make arti- 
ficial echoes. Bacon’s Natural Hifory , N°. 242. 

To you I mourn, nor to the deaf I fing 3 
The woods {hall anfwer, and the echo ring Pope's Summer. 

’Tis not enough no harfhnefs gives offence ; 

The found muft feem an echo to the fenfe. Pope's EjJ. Cnt. 

3. The found returned. 

Wilt thou hunt? 

Thy hounds fhall make the welkin anfwer them, 

And fetch (brill echoes from their hollow earth. Shahcf peace. 

O woods, O fountains, hillocks, dales and bow’rs ! 
With other echo late I taught your (hades . 

To anfwer, and refound far other fong ! Mdt.Pat ad. Lf- 
ToE'cho. v.n. 

1. To refound 3 to give the repercuffion of a voice. 

At the parting 

All the church echo'd. Shakefpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 


Through rocks and caves the name of Delia founds 3 
Delia each cave and echoing rock rebounds. Popes Autumn. 

2. To be founded back. 

Hark, how the found difturbs imperious Rome . 

Shakes her proud hills, and rolls from dome to dome . 

Her miter’d princes hear the echoing noife, _ 

And, Albion, dread thy wrath and awful voice. Jim ' 
To Echo. v.a. To fend back a voice 3 to return what 

been uttered. • 

Our modern feparatifb do but echo the jjfyy. 

With peals of fhouts the Tyrians praife the J" on f 
Thofe peals are echo'd by the 1 rojan throng, rya 

One great death deforms the dreary groim , p r iof. 
The echo'd woes from diftant rocks refeund. _ 0 f 

Ecl airci'ssement. n.f [French.] ^ Explanation , 

clearing up an affair by verbal exponulution. gCLAT. 
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BCLA ! T. n.f. [French.] Splendour 3 fhow ; Iuftre. 

Nothing more contributes to the variety, furprize, and eclat 
of Homer’s battles, than that artificial manner of gaging his 
heroes by eath other. Pope's EJfay on Homer. 

Ecle'ctick. adj. [exa/xW? ] Seledfing; chufing at will. 

Cicero gives an account of the opinions of philofophers 3 
but was of the ecleflick fe£I, and chofe out of each fuch pofi- 
tions as came neareft truth. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Ecle'gma. n.f. [lx and Ae'^ep,.] A form of medicine made by 
the incorporation of oils with fyrups, and which is to be 


taken upon a liquorice ftick. 

ECLBPSE. n.f. [ixAsi«r<7i-.] 

An obfeuration of the luminaries of heaven 


Quincy. 


1. 


the fun is 

eclipfed by the intervention of the moon ; the moon by 
the interpofition of the earth. The word originally fignifies 
departure from the place, to which Milton alludes. 

Slips of yew. 

Sliver’d in the moon’s eclipfe. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Planets, planet-ftruck, real eclipfe 
Then fuffer’d. Milton’s Par adife Lojl , b. x. /. 413. 

So though the fun victorious be. 

And from a dark eclipfe fet free, 

The influence, which we fondly fear, 

Afflicts our thoughts the following year. Waller . 

An eclipfe of the moon is when the atmofphere of the earth, 
being between the fun and the moon, hinders the light of the 
fun from falling upon and being reflected by the moon : if 
the light of the fun is kept off from the whole body oi the 
moon, it is a total eclipfe 3 if from a part only, it is a partial 

T nrke 

one. i-acne. 

2. Darknefs 3 obfeuration. 

All the pofterity of our firft parents fuffered a perpetual 
eclipfe of fpiritual life. Raleigh' s Hi fory of the World. 

Experience we have of the vanity of human glory, in cur 
fcatterings and eclipfes. King Charles. 

To Ecli'pse. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To darken a luminary. 

Let the eclipfed moon her throne refign. Sandys. 

Now if the earth were flat, the dark’ned moon 
Would feem to all eclips'd as well as one. Creech's Alanilius. 

2. To extinguilh 3 to put out. 

Then here I take my leave of thee, fair fon. 

Born to eclipfe thy life this afternoon. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

3. To cloud 3 to obfeure. 

They had feen tokens of more than common greatnefs, 
howfoever now eclipfed with fortune. Sidney. 

Praife him to his father : 

Let the prince’s glory 

•' Seem to eclipfe , and caff a cloud on his. Denhanis Sophy. 
Let other mufes write his profp’rous fate, 

Of conquer’d nations tell, and kings reftor’d ; 

But mine fhall fing of his eclips’d eftate. 

Which, like the fun’s, more wonders does afford. Dryden . 
He defeended from his father, and eclipfed the glory of his 
divine majefty with a veil of flefli. Calamy’s Sermons. 

4. To difgrace. 

She told the king, that her hufband was eclipfed in Ireland 
by the no-countenance his majefty had (hewed towards 
him. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Another now hath to himfelf engrofs’d 
All pow’r, and us eclips'd. Milton's Paradife Lof , b. v. 
Xcli'ptick. n.J. [E*;\«7rrixcs.] A great circle of the fphere, 
fuppofed to be drawn through the middle of the Zodiack, and 
making an angle with the Equinocftia), in the points of Arles 
and Libra, of 23°. 30'. which is the fun’s greateft declina- 
tion. This is by fomc called via folis , or the way of the fun, 
becaufe the fun, in his annual motion, never deviates from 
this line. It is this line which is drawn on the globe, and 
not the Zodiack. But in the new aftronomy the Ecliptick is 
that path among the fixed ftars, which the earth appears to 
deferibe to an eye placed in the fun, as in its annual motion 
it runs round the fun from Weft to Eaft. If you fuppofe this 
circle to be divided into twelve equal parts, they will be the 
twelve figns, each of which is denoted or diftinguifhed by 
fome afterifm or conftellation. Harris. 

All ftars, that have their diftance from the Ecliptick north- 
wards not more than twenty-three degrees and a half, may, 
in progrefflon of time, have declination fouthward, and move 
beyond the Equator. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iv. c. 1 3. 

The terraqueous globe had the fame fite and pofition, in 
refpeef of the fun, that it now hath : its axis was not parallel 
to that of the Ecliptick , but inclined in like manner as it is at 
prefent. Woodward' s Natural Hifory , N°. 6„ 

The earth’s rotation makes the night and day ; 

The fun revolving through th ’Ecliptick way, 

Effedls the various feafons of the year. Blackm. on the Creat. 
You muft conceive an imaginary plane, which paffing 
through the center of the fun, and the earth, extends itfelf on 
all fides as far as the firmament : this plane is called the Eclip- 
tick, and in this the center of the earth is perpetually carried, 

without any deviation. Bentley’ s Sermons. 
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Ec'loguE. »./ o^.] A paftoral poem fo called, becaufe 

Virgil called his paftorals eclogues. 

What exclaiming praifes Baiilius gave this eclogue any man 
may guefs, that knows love is better than fpeclacles to make 
every° thing feem great. Sidney. 

It is not fufficient that the fentences be brief, the whole 

eclogue fliould be fo too. _ Pope. 

ECONOMY, n f [oixoioftot. This word is often written, from 
its derivation, ceconomy 3 but oe being no diphthong in Englifhj 
it is placed here with the authorities for different ortho- 
graphy.] 

1. The management of a family 3 the government of a houfhold. 

By St. Paul’s economy the heir differs nothing from a lervant, 
while he is in his minority 5 fo a fervant (houlci differ nothing 
from a child in the fubftantial part. Taylor' s Rule of living holy. 

2 . Frugality 3 diferetion of expence 3 laudable pariimony. 

Particular fums are not laid out to the greateft advantage in 
his economy 3 but are fometimes fullered to run wafte, while he is 
only careful of the main. Dryden s State of Innocence , Preface. 

I have no other notion of economy , than that it is the parent 
of liberty and cafe. Swift to Lord Bolingbrcke. 

3. Difpofition of things 3 regulation. 

All the divine and infinitely wife ways of economy that God 
could ufe towards a rational creature, oblige mankind to that 
courfe of living which is mod agreeable to our nature. Hamm. 

4. The difpofition or arrangement of any work. 

In the Greek poets, as alfo in Plautus, we (hall fee the eco- 
nomy and difpofition of poems better obferved than in Terence. 

Ben. JohnJon's Dif Queries . 

If this economy muft be obferved in the minuted parrs of an 
epick poem, what foul, though fent into the world with great 
advantages of nature, cultivated with the liberal arts and 
fciences, can be fufficient to inform the body of fo great a 
work ? Dryden' s Dedication to the PEn. 

5. Syftem of motions; diftribution of every thing a (dive 01 
paffivc to its proper place. 

Thefe the drainers aid, 

That, by a conftant feparation made. 

They may a due economy maintain. 

Exclude the noxious parts, the good retain. Blackm . Creat . 

Eco'noMICK. ? /• rr t 

. > adj. rrom economy. 

Eco NOMICAL. 5 y j j 

I. Pertaining to the regulation of an houfhold. 

Her quick’ning power in ev’ry living part, 

Doth as a nurfe, or as a mother ferve 3 
And doth employ her eeonomick art. 

And bufy care, her houfhold to preferve. Davies. 

In economical affairs, having propofed the government of a 
family, we confider the proper means to effedi it. Watts. 


Frugal. 

Some are fo plainly economical , as even to defire that the feat 
be well watered, and well fuelled. Woiton’s Architect. 

Ecphr a / cticks. n.f. [?% and (pf-fiu .] Such medicines as 
render tough humours more thin, fo as to promote their dis- 
charge. Quincy. 

Procure the blood a free courfe, ventilation, and tranfpi- 
ration, by fuitable purges and ecpbraclick medicines. Harvey . 
ECSTASY, n.f DWk.] 

1 . Any paffion by which the thoughts are abforbed, and in which 
the mind is for a time loft. 

Follow them fwiftly, 

And hinder them from what this eefafy 

May now provoke them to. Shakefpeare's Tempef. 

’T may be 

No longer joy there, but an eeftafy. Suckling. 

Whether what we call eefafy be not dreaming with our 
eyes open, I leave to be examined. Locke. 

2. Exceffive joy ; rapture. 

O, love, be moderate ! Allay thy eefafy ! Shakefpeare. 
The religious pleafure of a well difpofed mind moves 
gently, and therefore conftantly : it does not affedt by rap- 
ture and eefafy, but is like the pleafure of health, (fill and 

fot>er ’ >p , .... South’s Sermons. 

hach delighted, and delighting, gives 
The pleafing ecjlajy which each receives. Prior „ 

A pleafure, which no language can exprefs 3 
An eefafy , that mothers only feel, 

PI ays rou nd my heart. Phillips’s Dijlrejl Mother. 

3. .Lnthuliafm ; exceffive elevation of the mind. 

He lov’d me well, and oft would beg me ftno- • 

Which when I did, he on the tender grafs 

Would fit, and hearken even to eefafy. Ali'ton 

4. Exceffive gi ief or anxiety. 1 his , is not now ufed. 

Sighs and groans, and (hrieks that rend the air, 

Are made, not mark’d 3 where violent forrow feems 
A modern ecjlajy Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

.oetter be with the dead, * 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

5 . KS., 

Now fee that noble and mod foverTm reafon 
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Like fweet bells jangled out of tune, and harfh, 

That unmatch d form, and feature of blown youth, 

Blafted with ecfiafy. Shakefp care's Ha?nlet. 

Ecstasied. adj. [hom. ecfiafy. ] Ravifhed ; filled with en- 
thufiafm. 

I hefe are as common to the inanimate things as to the 
mod ecfiafied foul upon earth. Norris. 

EcSTA TICAL. ( j. r n _ 

Ecsta'tick. \ ad J' 

1. Ravifhed; rapturous; elevated to ccftafy. 

There doth my foul in holy vifion fit. 

In penfive trance, and anguifh, and ecficptick fit. Milton. 
When one of them, after an ecfiatical manner, fell down 
before an angel, he was feverely rebuked, and bidden to wor- 
ship God. Stillingfileet' s Def of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

In trance ecflatick may thy pangs be drown’d ; 

Bright clouds defcend, and angels watch thee round. Pope. 

2 . In the higheft degree of joy. 

To gain Pefcennius one employs his fchemes; 

^ One grafps a Cecrops in ecflatick dreams. Pope. 

3. lending to external obje&s. This fenfe is, I think, only 
to be found once, though agreeable enough to the derivation. 

I find in me a great deal of ecfatical love, which conti- 
nually carries me out to good without myfelf. Norris. 

E'CTYPE. n. f [ly.TVTror.] A copy. 

The complex ideas of fubftances are eCtypes, copies, but 
not perfeCl ones, not adequate. Locke. 

E curie, n.f [French; equus, Latin.] A place covered for 
^ the lodging or houfing of horfes. 

Eda'cious adj. [ edax , Latin.] Eating; voracious; devour- 
ing; predatory; ravenous; rapacious; greedy. 

Eda'city. n.f. [ edacitas , Latin.] Voracity; ravenoufnefs ; 
greed inefs; rapacity. 

1 he wolf is a bead of great edacity and digeftion : it may 
be the parts of him comfort the bowels. Bacon's is at. Hi/lory. 

To EDDER. v. a. [probably from edge.] To bind or inter- 
weave a fence. 

To add {Length to the hedge, edder it ; which is, bind the 
top of the flakes with fome fmall long poles on each fide. 

Mortimer s Husbandry. 

E'dder. n.f. [from the verb.] Such fencewood as is com- 
monly put upon the top of fences, and binds or interweaves 
each other. 

In lopping and felling, fave edder and flake. 

Thine hedges, as needeth, to mend or to make. Tuffer. 

E'DDY. n. J. [eb, backward , again, and ea, water , Saxon.] 

1. The water that by fome repercuffion, or oppofite wind, runs 
contrary to the main dream. 

My praifes are as a bulrufh upon a dream : if they fink not, 
’tis becaufe they are born up by the drength of the current, 
which fupports their lightnefs ; but they are carried round 
again, and return on the eddy where they fird began. Dry den. 

2. Whirlpool ; circular motion. 

The wild waves mader’d him, and fuck’d him in. 

And fmiling eddies dimpled on the main. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 

So, where our wide Numidian wades extend, 

Sudden th’ impetuous hurricanes defcend. 

Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play. 

Tear up the fands, and fweep whole plains away. Add. Cato. 

E'ddy. adj. Whirling; moving circularly. 

And chaff with eddy winds is whirl’d around, 

And dancing leaves are lifted from the ground. Dryd. Virgil. 

Edemato'se. adj . [aio^a.] Swelling; full of humours. See 

CEdematous. 

A ferofity obftru&ing the glands may be watery, edemetofe , 
and fchirrous, according to the vifeofity of the humour. Arb. 

Ede'ntated. adj. [ edentatus , Latin.] Deprived of teeth. Did. 

EDGE n.f. [eege, Saxon.] 

1. The thin or cutting part of a blade. 

Seize upon Fife ; give to the edge o’ th’ fword 
His wife, his babes. Sha kef pear e' s Macbeth. 

Hd that will a good edge win. 

Mud forge thick, and grind thin. Proverb. 

The edge of war, like an ill fheathed knife. 

No more fhall cut his mader. Shakefp ear e s Henry IV. p. i. 

’Tis dander, 

Whole edge is (harper than the fword. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
If the iron be blunt, and he do not whet the edge, then 
mud he put to more drength. Eccl. x. 10. 

2. A narrow part rifing from a broader. 

Some harrow their ground over, and then plow it upon an 
edge. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

3. Brink; margin; extremity. 

'The rays which pafs very near to the edges of any body, are 
bent a little by the aclion of the body. Newton's Opt. 

We have, for many years, walked upon the edge of a pre- 
cipice, while nothing but the dender thread of human life has 
held us from finking into endlefs mifery. Rogers's Sermons. 

Yes, the lad pen for freedom let me draw, 

When truth dands trembling on the edge of law. Pope. 

4. Sharpnefs ; proper difpofition for aCtion or operation; in- 
tenfenefs of defire. 

Give him a further edge. 
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And drive his purpofe into thefe delights. Shakefp. H„„u 

But when longtime the wretches thoughts refin'd ' 
When want had fet an edge upon their mind, 

Then various cares their working thoughts employ’d 
And that which each invented, all enjoy’d. CmdiiMaml 
Silence and lolitude fet an edge upon the genius, andcsnli 
a greater application. Dryieris D 

5. iveennefs ; acrimony of temper. J J L 

Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord ! 

That would reduce thefe bloody days again. 'Sha k. Rich. Ill 

6. To fet teeth on Edge. To caule a tingling pain in the teeth' 

A harfh grating tune fetteth'tbe teeth on edge. p nr „ 

To Edge. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fharpen ; to enable to cut. 

There fat die rolling her alluring eyes, 

To edge her champion’s fword, and urge mv ruin. Drsden 

2 . To furnidi with an edge. 

I fell’d along a man of bearded face, 

His limbs all cover’d with a fhining cafe ; 

So v/ond’rous hard, and fo fecure of wound, 

It made my fword, though edg'd with flint, rebound. Dryd, 

3. To border with any thing ; to fringe. 

Their long defeending train, 

With rubies edg’d, and faphires, fwept the plain. Dryden . 
I rid over hanging hills, whofe tops were edged with groves, 
and whofe feet were watered with winding rivers. Pope, 

4. To exafperate ; to embitter. 

By luch reafonings the Ample were blinded, and the ma- 
licious edged. Hayward. 

He was indigent and low in money, which perhaps might 
have a little edged his delperation. JVottons Life of D. of Bucks. 

5. To put forward beyond a line. 

Edging by degrees their chairs forwards, they were in a lit- 
tle time got up clofe to one another. Locke. 

To Edge. v. n. [perhaps from eo, backward, Saxon.] To 
move forward againft any power ; going clofe upon a wind, 
as if upon its fkirts or border, and fo failing flow. 

I muft edge upon a point of wind, 

And make flow way. Drydcn's Cleomms, 

E'dged. participial adj. [from edge.] Sharp; not blunt. 

We find that fubtile or edged quantities do prevail over 
blunt ones. Digby on Bodies. 

E'dging. n.f. [from edge.] 

1. What is added to any thing by way of ornament. 

The garland which I wove for you to wear, 

And border’d with a rofy edging round. Dryden. 

A woman branches out into a long dilfertation upon the 
edging of a petticoat. Addifon s Spectator, N°. 247. 

2. A narrow lace. 

E'dgeless. adj. [from edge.] Blunt; obtufe; unable to cut. 

To-morrow in the battle think on me, 

And fall thy edgelcfs fword ; defpair and die. Shake/. R. III. 
They are only edgele/s weapons it hath to encounter. 

Decay of Piety. 

E'dgetool. n.f [edge and tool.] A tool made {harp to cut. 
There muft be no playing with things facred, nor jelling 
with edgetools. E Ejtrange. 

Nurfes from their children keep edgetools. Dot Jet. 

I fhall exercife upon fteel, and its leveral forts ; and what 
fort is fitteft for edgetools , which for fprings. Moxon's Mecb.Ex. 

E'dgewise. adv. [edge and wife.] With the edge put into 
any particular direction. 

Should the flat fide be obje&ed to the ftream, it would be 
foon turned edgewife by the force of it. Ray on the Creation. 

E'dible. adj. [from edo, Latin.] hit to be eaten; fit for 

food. , „ 

Some flefh is not edible ; as horfes and dogs. Eafti. 

Wheat and barley, and the like, are made either edible ot 
potable by man’s arc and induftry. Mot e againfi Atheijm. 

Some of the fungus kind, gathered for edible mulhrooms, 
have produced a difficulty of breathing. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

The edible creation decks the board. Prior. 

E'dict. n.f. [ediCium, Latin.] A proclamation of comman 

or prohibition ; a law promulgated. , „ t 

When an abfolute monarch commanded! his fubjects in* 
which feemeth good in his own diferetion, hath not ise > 
the force of a law. Hockei, b. n /• 

T he great king of kings, 

Hath in the table of his law commanded ^ 

That thou (halt do no murder; will you then 
Spurn at his edict, and fulfil a man’s ? Shake] p. Richard 

Severe decrees may keep our tongues in awe. 

But to our thoughts what edict can give law ■ D r ) \ , f s 

The minifters are always preaching, and the g , 
putting out edicts, againft gaming and fine cioatns. 

Edification, n. f. [adificatio, Latin.] . _ v _ me nt in 

1. The a£t of building up man in the faith; imp 

h °Oufbleired Saviour told us, that we midi account 
idle word, not meaning that every word whicn is n « S ^ 
to tdificafum, or is lefs prudent, <ball \f living htfi 

2. Improvement! 
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2 ' ^utTSe mfgaztaes"! fhall fiipply the town with what 
mav tend to their edification. Mdtfon's Guardian, N”. 1 1 4 ; 
ELifice. n.f. [cedificium, Latin.] Afabrick; a building; a 

ftru&ure. . 

My love was like a fair houfe built on another man o 

ground ; fo that I have loft my edifice by miftaking the place 
where I erefted it. Shakefp. Merry I/ives of IVindfior. 

He built 

So fpacious, and his line ftretch’d out fo far. 

That man may know he dwells not in his own ; 

An edifice too large for him to fill. Milton's Paradife Lojt . 

The edifice , where all were met to fee him, 

Upon their heads and on his own he pull’d. Milton's Agon. 

As Tufcan pillars owe their original to this country, the 
architects always give them a place in edifices raifed in Tul- 
cany Addijon's Remarks on Italy. 

He muft be an idiot that cannot dilcern more ftrokes of 
workmanfhip in the ftrucfture of an animal than in the moil 
elegant edifice. . Sermons. 

Edifi'er. n.f. [from edify.] One that improves or minuets 
another. 

To EDIFY', v. a. [edifico, Latin.] 

1. To build. 

Men have edify d 

A lofty temple, and perfum’d an altar to thy name. Chapm. 

2 . To inftruCt ; to improve. 

Fie who fpeaketh no more than edifeth, is undefervedly re- 
prehended for much fpeaking. Hooker , b. v. f 3 2 - 

Men are edified , when either their underftanding is taught 
fomewhat whereof, in fuch actions, it behoveth all 
confider, or when their hearts are moved with any affection 
fuitable thereunto. Hooker, b. iv. j. r. 

Life is no life, without the blefling of a friendly and an 
edifying converfation. E Ejhange. 

He gave, he taught ; and edify d the more, 

Becaufe he (hew’d, by proof, ’twas eafy to be poor- Dryd. 

3. To teach; to perfuade. 

You fhall hardly edify me, that thofe nations might not, by 
the law of nature,- have been fubdued by any nation that had 
only policy and moral virtue. Bacons hoiy IVar. 

E'dile. n.f. [adilis, Latin.] The title of a magiftrate in old 
Rome, whofe office feems in fome particulars to have re- 
fembled that of our juftices of peace. 

The edile, ho ! let him be apprehended. Shak. Coriolamis. 
EDITION, n. f [editio, Latin.] 

1. Publication of anything, particularly of a book. 

Thefe are of the fecond edition. Shak. Mer. Wiv. of IVindfi 
This Englifh edition is not fo properly a tranflation, as a 
new compofition upon the fame ground. Burnet. 

2. Republication ; generally with fome revifal or correcting. 

The bufinefs of our redemption is to rub over the defaced 
copy of the creation, to reprint God’s image upon the foul, 
and to fet forth nature in a fecond and a fairer edition. South. 

I cannot go fo far as he who published the laft edition of 
him. Dryden s Fables , Preface. 

The Code, compofed haftily, was forced to undergo an 
emendation, and to come forth in a fecond edition. Baker. 
E'ditor. n.f. [editor, Latin.] Publifher; he that revifes or 
prepares any work for publication. 

When a different reading gives us a different fenfe, or a 
new elegance in an author, the editor does very well in taking 
notice of it. Addtfon's Spectator, N’. 450. 

This nonfenfe got into all the editions by a miftake of the 
ftage editors. Pope's Notes on Shakefp . Henry V. 

To EDUCATE; v. a. [educo, Latin.] To breed; to bring 
up; to inftrueft youth. 

Their young fucceffion all their cares employ ; 

They breed, they brood, inftrueft and educate , 

And make provision for the future ftate. Dryd. Virg. Georg. 
Education is worfe, in proportion to the grandeur of the 
parents : if the whole world were under one monarch, the 
heir of that monarch would be the worft educated mortal fince 
the creation. Swift on Modern Education. 

Educa't’.on. n.f. [from educate .] Formation of manners in 
youth ; the manner of breeding youth ; nurture. 

Education and inflrucftion are the means, the one by 
ufe, the other by precept, to make our natural faculty of rea- 
fon both the better and the fooner to judge rightly between 
truth and error, good and evil. Hooker , b. i. f. 6. 

All nations have agreed in the neceffity of a ftrieft education , 
which confifled in the obfervance of moral duties. Swift. 
To EDU'CE. v. a. [educo, Latin ] To bring out; toextradl; 
to produce from a ftate of occultation. 

All that can be made of the power of matter, is a re- 
ceptive capacity ; and we may as well affirm, that the world 
was educed out of the power of fpace, and give that as a rea- 
fon of its original : in this language, to grow rich, were to 
educe money out of the power of the pocket. Glanv. Scepj'. 

This matter muft have lain eternally confined to its beds of 
earth, were there not this agent to educe it thence. 

Woodward' s Natural Hifiory, p. iii. 
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Th’ eternal art educes good from ill, y , 

Grafts on this paffion our beft principle. Pope i Rfj- on Myth 
Edu'ction. n.f [from educe.] The ad of bringing any thing 

into view. . T 1 'Trv 

To EDU'LCORATE. v. n. [ from dulcis, Latin. J 1 o 

Ed^lcora'tion. n.f [from edulcorate.] The aft of fweet' 

ToEek. v.a. [eacan, ecan, ican. Sax, eak, Scott, eck, Eile.j 
1 . To make bigger by the addition of another piece. 

To fupply any deficiency. See Eke. 

Hence endlefs penance for our fault 1 pay ; 

But that redoubled crime, with vengeance new 
Thou biddeft me to eke. Fairy Queen, b. 1. 


2. 
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A ferpentine flimy 


Shake fpear e. 
Shak. K. Lear. 


Eel. n.f. [gel-, Saxon; aal, German] 

filh, that lurks in mud. 

Is the adder better than the eel , 

Becaufe his painted fkin contents the eye ? 

The Cockney put the eels i’ th’ pafty alive. 

E’en. adv. Con trailed from even. See Even. 

Savs the fatvr, if you have a trick of blowing hot and cold 
out of the fame, mouth, I have e'en done with ye. L' Ejtrange. 

p. p>« V C ^ q •<* # 

E'ffai le. adj. [cjfabilis, Latin.] Expreffive; utterable. Did. 
To Effa'ce. v. a. [ejfacer, French.] 

To deftroy any form painted, or carved. 


1. 

2. 


Prior . 
Pope . 


1 o aeiiroy any iuiui . 

To make no more legible or vifibie ; to blot out; to ltnke 

out. „ 

Characters drawn on dull, the firft breath of wind effaces . 

Locke . 

It was ordered, that his name fhould be effaced out ol all 
publick regifters. Addifon s Remai ks onJtaiy- 

Time, I faid, may happily efface 
That cruel image of the king’s difgrace. 

Otway fail’d to polifh or refine. 

And fluent Shakefpcare lcarce effac'd a line. 

3. To deftroy ; to wear away. 

Nor our admiflion fhall your realm difgrace* 

Nor length of time our gratitude efface. . Dryden' s An. 
EffeYt. n.f. [effeCius, Latin.] 

1. That which is produced by an operating caufe. 

You may fee by her example, in herlelf wife, and of others 
beloved, that neither folly is the caufe of vehement love, nor 
reproach the effeCt. Sidney, b. ii. 

Effect is the fubftance produced, or Ample idea introduced 
into any fubje£l, by the exerting of power ? Locke. 

We fee the pernicious effects of luxury in the antient Ro- 
mans, who immediately found themfelves poor as foon as this 
vice got footing among them. Addifon on Italy • 

2. Confequence ; event. 

No man, in effect, doth accompany with others, but he 
learneth, ere he is aware, fome gefture, or voice, or fafhion. 

Bacon s Natural Hifiory, N°. 236. 
To fay of a celebrated piece that there are faults in it, is, 
in effeCt, to fay that the author of it is a man. Addif. Guard. 

3. Purpofe ; intention ; general intent. 

T hey fpake to her to that effeCt. 2 Chro. xxxiv. 22. 

4. Confequence intended ; luccels ; advantage. 

Chrift is become of no effeCt unto you. Gal. v. 4. 

He fhould depart only with a title, the effeCt whereof he 
fhould not be poffeffed of, before he had very well deferved 
it, Clarendon , b. viii. 

The cuftom or inftitution has hitherto proved without 
effeCt , and has neither extinguifhed the pradtice of fuch 
crimes, nor leffened the numbers of fuch criminals. Temple. 

5. Completion ; perfection. 

Semblant art fhall carve the fair effeCt , 

And full achievement of thy great deiigns. Prior. 

6. Reality ; not mere appearance. 

In (hew, a marvellous indifferently compofed fenate ec- 
clefiafticai was to govern, but in effeCt one only man fhould, 
as the fpirit and foul of the refidue, do all in all. Hooker . 

State and wealth, the bufinefs and the crowd. 

Seems at this diftanee but a darker cloud; 

And is to him, who rightly things efteems, 

No other in effeCt than what it feems. Denham , 

j. [In the plural.] Goods; moveables. 

W hat form of prayer 

Can ferve my turn r Forgive me my foul murther ! 

That cannot be, fince f am (Fill poffeft 
Of thofe effects for which I did the murther. 

My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. Shakefp . 
The emperor knew that they could not convey away many 
of their effeCt s. Addifon s Spectator, N°. 499. 

To Effe'ct. Vi a. [efficio, Latin.] 

1. To bring to pafs ; to attempt with luccefs ; to achieve ; to 
accomplilh as an agent 

Being conful, I not doubt t’ effeCt 
All that you wifh. 

2. To produce as a caufe. 

The change made of that fvrup into 
was effected by the vinegar. 


Ben. Jchnf. CatiL 


a purple colour, 
Boyle on Colours. 

Effe'ctible. 
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Epfe ci^ble. adj. [from effedl.] Performable; pra&icable; 
feaiible. 

7 hat a P ot °f a ^es will ftill contain as much water 
as it would without them, is not effieftible upon the ftrifteft 
experiment. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. ?. 

Effective, adj. [from effect.] 

1. Hav ing the power to produce effects. 

I hey are not effective of any thing, nor leave no work 
behind them. _ Bacm _ 

m an y myllery, rite, or facrament be effective of any fpi- 
ritual bleffings, then this much more, as having the prero- 
gative and principality above every thing elfe. " Taylor. 

There is nothing in words and ftiles but fuitablenefs, that 
makes them acceptable and effective. Glanv. Scepf. Preface. 

2. Operative ; active. 

Nor do they fpeak properly who fay that time confumeth 
all things ; for time is not effective, nor are bodies deftroyed 
b y it* Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. iv. c. 12. 

3. Producing effects ; efficient. 

Whofoever is an effective real caufe of doing his neighbour 
wrong is criminal, by what inftrument foever he does it. Taylor. 

4. Having the power of operation; ufeful, as effective men in 
an army. 

Effectively, adv. [from effective] Powerfully; with real 
operation. 

I his effectively refills the devil, and fufters us to receive no 
hurt from him. Taylor’s Rule of living holy . 

Effectless, adj. [from effect.] Without effedt ; impotent; 
ufelefs; unmeaning. 

I’ll chop off my hands ; 

In bootlefs prayer have they been held up, 

And they have ferv’d me to effeClleJs ufe. Sbak. Tit. Andron . 

Effe'ctor. n.J. [effedor, Latin.] 

J. He that produces any effect. 

2. Maker; Creator. 

We commemorate the creation, and pay worfhip to that 

^ infinite Being who was the effedor of it. Derbam’s Pby. Theol. 

Effectual, adj. [effedu'el, French ] 

1. Productive of effedts ; powerful to a degree adequate to the 
occafion ; operative ; efficacious. 

1 he reading of Scripture is effectual, as well to lay even 
the firft foundation, as to add degrees of farther perfection, in 
the fear of God. Hooker , b. v. f 22. 

The communication of thy faith may become effectual, by 
the acknowledging of every good thing. Pbilem. 6. 

2. Veracious ; expreffive of fads. A fenfe not in ufe. 

Reprove my allegation, if you can ; 

Or elfe conclude my words effectual. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

Effectually, adv . [from, effectual ] In a manner produc- 
tive of the confequence intended ; efficacioufly. 

Sometimes the fight of the altar, and decent preparations 
for devotion, may compofe and recover the wandering mind 
more effectually than a fermon. South’s Sermons. 

This is a fubjed of that vaft latitude, that the ftrength of 
one man will fcarcely be fufficient effectually to carry it on. 

IV lochvard’s Natural Hijlory. 

To Effe'ctuate. v. a. [ effeCtucr , French.] To bring to 
pafs ; to fulfil. 

He found means to acquaint himfelf with a nobleman, to 
whom difeovering what he was, he found him a fit inftrument 
to effectuate his defire. Sidney , b. ii. 

Effe'minacy. n . f [from effeminate ] 

1. Admiffion of the qualities of a woman; foftnefs; unmanly 
delicacy ; mean fubmiffion. 

But foul effeminacy held me yok’d 
Pier bond-fiave: O indignity, O blot 
To honour and religion! Milton’s Agoniftes , l. 410. 

2. Lafcivioufnefs; loofe pleafure. 

So long as idlenefs is quite jfhut out from our lives, all the 
fins of wantonnefs, foftnefs, and effeminacy are prevented. Tayl. 

EFFE'MINATE. adj. [ effeminatus , Latin.] 

1. Having the qualities of a woman ; womanifli ; foft to an un- 
manly degree; voluptuous; tender; luxurious. 

After the daughter of fo many peers. 

Shall we at laft conclude effeminate peace? Sbak. Henry VI. 
The king, by his voluptuous life and mean marriage, be- 
came effeminate , and Iefs fenfible of honour. Bacon s Hen. VII. 

From man’s effeminate fiacknefs it begins, 

Who fhould better hold his place. Milton , 

The more effeminate and foft his life. 

The more his fame to ftruggle to the field. Dryd. Don Seb. 

2. Womanlike ; foft without reproach: a fenfe not in ufe. 

As well we know your tendernefs of heart. 

And gentle, kind, effeminate remorfe. Sbakefpeare’s R. III. 

To Effe'minate. v. a. [efifemino, Latin.] To make wo- 
manifh ; to weaken ; to emafculate; to unman. 

When one is fure it will not corrupt or effeminate childrens 
minds, and make them fond of trifles, I think all things fhould 
be contrived to their fatisfadtion. Locke. 

To Effe'minate. v. n . To grow wogianifh; to foften; to 
melt into weaknefs. 
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In a flothful peace both courage will effeminate -auA 
ners corrupt. v ‘ d,Kl nian- 

Effe'mination. n.f [from effeminate.] The ft- te 
grown wemanifh ; the ftate of one emafculated or unm! T 
\ ices it figured ; not only feneration, or ufurv f 
fecundity and fuperfetation, but from this mixture of T 
degenerate effeminaticn. Brown’s Vulgar Errours h ii; eXes » 

use*®*,!;* Vila 


To 


heat by inteftine motion. 

The compound fpirit of nitre, put to oil of cloves „;n 
effervejee even to a flame. Mead on? 'r 

Effervescence, n.f. [from effferveo, Latin.] The 1 
growing hot ; production of heat by- inteftine motion. ° 

. In the chymical fenfe, effervefcence fignifies an inteftine mo 
tion, produced by mixing two bodies together that lay at a 
before ; attended fometimes with a biffing noife, frothing ” a 

ebu " it ‘° ,, - 1 „ Jrluthm m £,V, 

1 ake chalk, ignite it in a crucible, and then powder if 
put it into ftrong fpirit of nitre, ’till it becomes fweetiffi and 
makes no effervefcence upon the injection of the chalk. Gr 
Hot fprings do not owe their heat to any colluftatioi/or 
effervefcence of the minerals in them, but to fubterranean heat 

or ^ re * IVoodward’s Natural Hi/lorv t iii 

Effe'te. adj. [effatus, Latin.] J ' 

1. Barren; difabled from generation. 

It is probable that females have in them the feeds of all the 
young they will afterwards bring forth, which, all fpent and 
exhaufted, the animal becomes barren and effete. 

In moft countries the earth would be fo parched and effete 
by the drought, that it would afford but one harveft. Bentley. 

2 . Worn out with age. 

O 

All that can be allowed him now, is to refrefli his decrepit, 
effete fenluality with the hiftory of his former life. South. 
ElTICA'CIOUS. adj. [efficax, Latin.] Produdtive of effe&s; 
powerful to produce the confequence intended. 

A glowing drop with hollow’d fteel 

He takes, and by one efficacious breath 

Dilates to cube or fquare. Phillips, 

Efficaciously, adv. from efficacious.'] Effectually; infuch 
a manner as to produce the confequence defired. 

If we find that any other body ftrikes efficacioufiy enough 
upon it, we cannot doubt but it will move that way which the 
ftriking body impels it. Digby on Bodies, 

E'fficacy. n.J'. [from efficax , Latin.] Power to produce 
effedts ; production of the confequence intended. 

Whatfoever is fpoken concerning the efficacy or neceflity of 
God’s word, the fame they tie and reftrain only unto fernions, 

Hooker , b.v.f 21. 

Whether if they had tafted the tree of life before that of 
good and evil, they had fuffered the curfe of mortality; or 
whether the efficacy of the one had not overpowered the pe- 
nalty of the other, we leave it unto God. Brown’s Vulg. Err, 

Efficacy is a power of fpeech which reprefents a thing, by 
prefenting to our minds the lively ideas or forms of things. 

Peacham on Drawing 

The apoftle tells us of the fuccefs and efficacy of theGof- 
pel upon the minds of men ; and, for this reafon, he calls 
it the power of God unto falvation. Tillotjon’s Sermons. 

The arguments drawn from the goodnefs of God have ^ 
prevailing efficacy to induce men to repent. Rogers , Sermon 16. 
Effi'cience. ) n.f. [from efficio., Latin.] The adfc of pro- 
Effi'ciency. ) ducing effects ; agency. 

1 he manner of this divine efficiency being far above us, w§ 
are no more able to conceive by our reafon, than creatures un- 
reafonable by their fenfe are able to apprehend after what man- 
ner we difpofe and order the courfe of our affairs. Hooker , b.u 

That they are carried by the manududtion of a rule, is 
evident ; but what that regulating efficiency fhould be, is not 
eafily determined. Glanv. Scepf. c. iv. 

Sinning againft confluence has no fpecial productive effi- 
ciency of this particular fort of finning, more than of any 
other. South s Set mors. 

A pious will is the means to enlighten the underftanding 
in the truth of Chriftianity, upon the account of a natura 
efficiency : a will fo difpofed, will engage the mind in a fevere 
jearch. South’s Sermon 


Gravity does not proceed from the efficiency of any contin 
gent and unftable agents ; but ftands on a bafis more nrir 
being entirely owing to the direct concourfe of the V°f er L 
the Author of nature. Woodward’ s Natural HiJ wj 

Efficient. n.f [ efficius , Latin.] 

1. The caufe which makes effedts to be what they arc . 

God, which moveth meer natural agents as an efficient on) 
doth otherwife move intellectual creatures, and ei’peci 
holy angels. Hooker , • u J' - 

2. He that makes; the effector. > 

Obfervations of the order of nature are of ufe to carry 
mind up to the admiration of the great efficient of t '• 

V Hale s Origin of Manhnt 

Efficient, adj. Caufing effects; that which makes t 
effeCt to be what it is. y oU 


* 
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Your anfwering in the final caufe, mate me believe you 
arc at a lofs for th? efficient. Collar on thought. 

To EFFI'GIATE. v. a. [tffigio, Latin.] To form in iem- 

[from effigiate.} The aft of imwng i 
or forming the refemblance of things or perfons. Vhfi . 

Zm'ciES. ln.f [ effigies , Latin.] Refemblance; image in 

Effi'gy. \ painting or fculpture; reprcflentation , loca 

We behold the fpecies of eloquence in our minds, the efp- 
ftes or aCtual image of which we feek in the organs of our 
hearing' Dry den s Dufrejnoy , Preface. 

Efflore scence. ? n r fjfiorcfco , Latin.] 

Efflore'scency. ) 

1. Production of flowers. . 

Where there is lefs heat, there the fpirit of the plant is 

digefted, and fevered ftom the grofier juice in effiorefcence. Bac. 

2. Excrefcencies in the form of flowers. . . c 

Two white fparry incruftations, with effior-efcencies in form 
of fhrubs, formed by the trickling of water. Woodward. 

2. Tin phvfick.] The breaking out of fome humours in the 
lkin ; as in the meafles, and the like. EjV.incy. 

A wart beginneth in the cutis, and feemeth to be an effio- 
refcence of the ferum of the blood. Wifeman s Surgery. 

Efflorescent, adj. [ effi refo , Lat ] Shooting out in form 

° f YelTowffh effiorejeent fparry incruftations on ftone. JVocchv. 
Efflu'ence. n.f [ effluo , Latin.] That which limes from 
fome other principle. 

Bright effluence of bright eftence increate. Mat. r. Lojt. 
From the bright effluence of his deed 
They borrow that reflected light. 

With which the lading lamp they feed, 

Whofle beams difpel the damps of envious night. Prior. 
Efflu'via. ' ln.f [from effiuc^ Latin.] i hole imall particles 
Efflu’vium. ) which are continually flying oIt from bodies; 
the fubtilty and finenefs of which appears from their being 
able, a long time together, to produce very fenfible edeets, 
without any fenfible diminution of the body from whence they 

arife. . 

If tire earth were an eleCtrick body, and the air but the 

effluvium thereof, we might perhaps believe that from .at- 
traction, and by effluxion, bodies tended to the eaitn. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 2 . 
Neither the earth’s diurnal revolution upon its axis, nor 
any magnetick effluvia of the earth, nor the air, or atmolphere 
which environs the earth, can produce gravity. Woodward, 
If thefe effluvia , which do upward tend, 

Bccaufe lefs heavy than the air, afeend ; 

Why do they ever from their height retreat, 

And why return to feek their central leat? Blackm. Crcat. 
ETflux. n f [ iffluxus , Latin.] 

1. 'The aCt of flowing out. 

Through the daily and copious efflux of matter through 
the orifice of a deep ulcer in his thigh, he was reduced to a 
fkeleton. Harvey on Conjiimplions. 

2. Eftufion. 

The firft efflux of mens piety, after receiving of the faith, 
was the felling and confecrating their poffeffions. Hammond. 

3. That which flows from fomething elfe; emanation. 

Prime chearer, light ! 

Of all material beings, firft and beft ! 

Efflux divine ! 7 bomfon s Summer , /. 80. 

To Efflu'x. v.n. [effluo , Latin.] To run out; to flow 
away. 

Five thoufand and fome odd centuries of years are cffiuxcd 
■fince the creation. Boyle’s Seraphick Love. 

Efflu xion, n. f [ effiuxum , Latin.] 

1. The aCt of flowing out 

By effluxion and attradion bodies tend towards the 
earth. Brown, 

z. That which flows out ; effluvium; emanation. 

There are fome light effluxions from fpirit to fpirit, when 
men are one with another ; as from body to body. Bacon. 
ToEffo'rce. v. a. [effiorcer, French.] 

1. To force ; to break through by violence. 

In all that room was nothing to be fecn. 

But huge great iron chefts and coffers ftrong ? 

All barr’d with double bonds, that ne’er could ween 
Them to efforce by violence or wrong. Fairy ) ueen , b. ii. 

2. To force ; to ravifh ; to violate by force. 

Then ’gan her beauty fhine as brighteft fky. 

And burnt his beaftly heart t’ efforce her chaftity. Fa. f)u. 
To Effo'rm. n.f. [efformo^ Latin.] To make in any certain 
manner; to fhape ; to fafhion. 

Merciful and gracious, thou gaveft us being, raifing us from 
nothing, and efforming us after thy own image. Taylor. 

Ee form a'tion. n.f. [from efform.] The ad of fafhioning 
or giving form to. 

They pretend to folve phenomena, and to give an account 
of the produdion and ejformaUon of the univerfe. Ray. 

Nature begins to fet upon her work of effiormatian. More . 
_ Vo I.. I. 
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Erro'jtr. n.f. [tffiort, French.] Struggle; laborious elides- 


vour. 


If,* after having gained vidofies, W’e had made the fame 
efforts as if we had foft them, France could not have with- 
f"olZ. Addifon on the State of the War. 

Though the fame fun, with all diffufive rays, 

Blufh in^the rofe, and in the diamond blaze, 

We prize the ftronger effort of his pow’r, 

And always fet the gem above the flow’r. Pope \ Ep{Jt. 1. 
EFfo'ssion. n.f [effpfumo^ Latin.] The ad of digging up 

from the ground ; deterration. . 

He fet apart annual fums for the recovery of manufcripts, _ 
the effoffion of coins, and the procuring ot mummies. Arbut/m* 
Effr/iable. adj. [efroyable, French. J Dreadful; fnghtful ; 

terrible. A word not ufed. __ . a . 

Peftilential fymptoms declare nothing a proportionate effi- 
cient of their effraiable nature, but arfenical fumes. Harv\y. 
E'ffrontery. n.f [effronteries Fr.] Impudence; Lame- 

leffnefs ; contempt of reproach. 

They could hardly contain themfelves within one unwor- 
thy ad, who had effrontery enough to commit or countenance 
■ J King Charles . 

Others with ignorance and infufficiency have felf-admi- 
ration and effrontery to fet up themfelves, ^ IE at t s’ s Improv. 

A bold man’s effrontery , in company with vvomen, mu ft be 
owiiyj- to his low opinion of them, and his high one of Inm- 
feif. ° Clariffa. 

Effu'lgencf. n.f. [effiulgeoy Latm.] Luftre; brightnefs; 
clarity ; fpiendor. 

On thee 

Imprcfs’d, th ’ effulgence of his glory abides. Built . J. a. Loft. 

Thy luftre, bleft effulgence , can difpel 
The clouds of error ^ and the gloom of hell. Blacktncre. 
Effi/lcent. adj. [effulgent, Latin ] Shining; bright; lu- 
minous. 

How foon th’ effulgent emanations fly 
Through the blue gulph of interpofing fky ! Black more. 

The downward fun 

Looks out effulgent , from amid’ the flafh ' 

Of broken clouds. Thomfon’s Spring , /. 185- 

Effu'mability. n.f [ fumus , Latin.] 1 he quality of fly- 
ing away, or vapouring in fumes. 

They feem to define mercury by volatility, or, if I may 
coin fuch a word, effumability. Boyle’s Scepf. Ciym. 

To EFI U'SE. v. a. [effvfflh Latin.] To pour out ; to fpill ; 
to filed. 

He fell, and, deadly pale, 

Groan’d out his foul, with gufning blood effus’d. Milton. 

At laft emerging from his noftrils wide, 

And gufhing mouth, effus’d the briny tide. Pope’s Qdyffey • 
Effu'se. n.f. [from the verb.] Wafte; effufion. 

The air hath got into my deadly wounds. 

And much effufe of blood doth make me faint. Sbak. H. V L 
Effu'sion. n . f [ effufo , Latin.] 

1. The a£t of pouring out. 

My heart hath melted at a lady’s tears, 

Being an ordinary inundation ; 

But this effufion of fuch manly drops, 

This fhow’r, blown up by tempeft of the foul. 

Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz’d. Sbakefp. 
Our blefled Lord commanded the reprefentation of his 
death, and facrifice on the crofs, fhould be made by breaking 
bread and effufion of wine. Baylor s .Worthy Communicant* 
If the flood-gates of heaven were any thing diftindb from 
the forty da\s rain, their effufion , ’tis likely, was at this fame 
time when the abyfs was broken open. Burnet’s The. of Earth. 

2. Wafte ; the a£I of fpillingor fhedding. 

When there was hut as yet one only family in the world, 
no means of inftrudlion, human or divine, could prevent 
effufion of blood. Hooker , b. i. f 10* 

Stop effufion of ourChriftian blood, 

And ’ftablifh quietnefs. * Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

Yet fliail flie be reftor’d, fince publick good 
For private int’reft ought not bewithftood, 

To fave th’ effufion of my people’s blood. Dryd. Blomer. 

3. The acl of pouring out words. 

Undlefs and fenlelefs effufions of indigefted prayers, < ften 
times difgrace, in moft unfufleiable manner, the worthieft 
part of Chriftian duty towards God. Hooker , b. v. f it, 

4. Bounteous donation. 

Such great force the gofpel of Chrift had then upon 
mens fouls, melting them into that liberal effufion of all that 
they had. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

5. The thing poured out. 

Purge me with the blood of my redeemer, and I fhall he 
clean ; wafti me with that precious effufion , and I fhall be 
whiter than fnow. King Charles . 

Effusive, adj. [trom effufe.] Pouring out; difperfing. 

The North-eaft fpends its rage; and now Ibut up ° 
Within its iron caves, th’ ejffujive South 
Warms the wide air. Thou fin’s Spring, /. 145. 
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£ft. n.f. [eyeta, Saxon.] A newt; an evet; a fmall kind of 
lizard that lives generally in the water. 

Peacocks are beneficial to the places where they are kept, 
by clearing of them from fnakes, adders and efts , upon which 
they will live. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

The crocodile of Egypt is the lizard of Italy, and the ft in 
our country. Nichols. 

EFT. adv. [eyr, Saxon ] Soon ; quickly ; fpeedily ; fhortly. 
Eft through the thick they heard one rudely rufh, 

With nc-ife whereof he from his lofty fteed 
Down fell to ground, and crept into a bufh, 

To hide his coward head from dying dread. Fairy Queen. 

Quite confumed with flame, 

The idol is of that eternal maid ; 

For fo at leaft I have preferv’d the fame. 

With hands profane, from being eft betray’d. Fairfax , b. ii. 
E'ftsoons. adv. eye and yoon.] Soon afterwards; in a fhort 
time ; again. An obfolete word. 

He in their Read eftfoms placed Englifhmen, who pof- 
fefl'ed all their lands. SpenJ'er's State of Ireland. 

Eftfoons the nymphs, which now had flowers their fill, 

Run ail in hafte to fee that filver brood. Spenfer's Epitha'am. 
The Germans deadly hated the Turks, whereof it was to be 
thought that new wars would eftfoons enfue. Knolles' s Hijlory. 
Eftfoons , O fwoctheart kind, my love repay. 

And all the year (hall then he holiday. Gay s Pajlorals. 
E. G. [exempli gratia.] For the fake of an inftance or example. 
E'ger. n f [See Eager.] An impetuous and irregular flood 
or tide. 

From the peculiar difpofition of the earth at the bottom, 
wherein quick excitations are made, rnay arife thofe egers and 
flows in fome eftuaries and rivers ; as is obfervable about 
Trent and Humber in England. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To Ege'st. v. a [egero, Latin.] To throw out food at the 
natural vents. 

Divers creatures fleep all the Winter ; as the bear, the hedge- 
hog, the bat, and the bee : thefe all wax fat when they fleep, 
and egef not. bacon's Natural Hijlory , N°. 899. 

Ege'stion. n.f [ egef us , Latin.] The aft of throwing out 
thedigefted food at the natural vents. 

The animal foul or fpirits manage as well their fponta- 
neous adtions as the natural or involuntary exertions of di- 
geftion, egeftion , and circulation. Hale' s Origin of Mankind. 

Egg. n. f. [ce^, Saxon ; ough, Erfe.] 

1. That which is laid by feathered animals, from which their 
young is produced. 

An egg was found, having lain many years at the bottom 
of a moat, where the earth had fomewhat overgrown it ; 
and this egg was come to the hardnefs of a ibone, and the 
colours of the white and yolk perfect. Bacon's Natural Hijl. 

Eggs are perhaps the higheft, raoft nourifhing, and exalted 
of all animal food, and moil indigeftible. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. The fpawn or fperm of other creatures. 

Therefore think him as the ferpent’s egg. 

Which, hatch’d, would, as his kind, grow mifehievous. Sb. 

Ev’ry infect of each different kind. 

In its own egg, chear’d by the folar rays, 

Organs involv’d and latent life difplays. Backmore s Creation. 

3. Any thing fafhioned in the fhape of an egg. 

There was taken a great glafs-bubble with a long neck, 
fuch as chemifts are wont to call a philofophical egg. Boyle. 
To Egg- v. a. [eggia, to incite, Iflandick; ejjian, baxon.] 1 o 
incite; to mitigate; to provoke to abtion. 

Study becomes pleafant to him who is purfuing his genius, 
and whofe ardour of inclination eggs him forward, and car- 
rieth him through every obltaclc. Derham's Phyfico-T! eo'ogy. 
E'glantine. n.f. [ ejglantier , French.] A fpecies of role. 
See Rose. 

O’er canopied with lufeious woodbine. 

With fweet mufk rofes, and with eglantine. Sbakefpeare. 

The leaf of eglantine, not to flander, 

Outfweeten’d not thy breath. Sbakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 

Sycamores with eglantine were fpread, 

A hedge about the Tides, a covering over head. Dry den. 

E'gotism . «./. [from eg,. Latin.] The fault committed in 
writing by the frequent repetition of the word ego, or /; too 
frequent mention of a man’s felf, in writing or convention. 

The moft violent egotifm which I have met with, in the 
courfe of my reading, is that of cardinal Wolfey’s; ego <3 
rex mem, I and my king. SpeSteur, N /. 5 b J- 

E'gotist. n. f [from ego.] One that is always repeating the 

word ego, /; a talker of himfelf. 

A tribe of egUifts, for whom I have always had a mortal 
averfion, are the authors of memoirs, who are never men- 
tioned in any works but their own. Spectator, N°. 562. 

To E'gotize. v.n. [from ego.] To talk much of ones 

felf. . T . . 

EGRE'GIOUS. adj. [egregius, Latin.] 

I. Eminent; remarkable; extraordinary. f .« 

He might be able to adorn this prefent age, and furmln 
hiftory with the records of egregious exploits, both of art an 
valayr. M*ris Antidote againjl Atheifm, 

One to empire born; 
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Egregious prince ! whofe manly childhood fhew’tl 
His mingled parents, and portended joy 
Lnfpeakable. p^ ; .. 

■ Eminently bad ; remarkably vicious. This is 
fenfe. WuaJ 

We may be bold to conclude, that thefe laft times 
for infolencc, pride and egregious contempt of ail p ( , 0( j 
order, are the werit. Hooker, Preface. 

Ah me, moft credulous fool ! J 

Egregious murtherer ! Shakcfpe 



'care's Cymbeline . 
redoom 

1 he fate of .Louis, and the tall ot Kerne p p , ( 

Egre'giously. adv. [from egregious.] Eminently ; fhame- 
fullv. 


And hence th’ egregious wizzard {hall foredoom" 
The fate of Louis, and the fall of Rome 


fully. 

Make the more thank me, love me, and reward me, 

For making him egregio fy an a(s, 

And pra&iftng upon his peace and quiet, 

Even to madnefs. Sbakefpeare' s Othello. 

He d ifcovered that, befldes the extravagance of every ar- 
ticle, he had been egregiovjly cheated. Arrutl.net' s John Bull. 

E'cifESS. n f. \egreffus, Latin.] i lie adtof going out of any 
place ; departure. 

And gates of burning adamant, 

Barr’d over us, prohibit all egrfs. Milton's CaradifeLoJl,b.\\. 
This water would have been locked up within the earth, 
and its egrefs utterly debarred, had the ftrata of ftone and 
marble remained continuous. Wodward's Natural Hijlory 
Egre'ssion. n.f. [egrejjio, Latin.] The acf of going out. 
The vaft number of troops is exprefied in the fwarms; 
their tumultuous manner of ifluing out of their (hips, and 
the perpetual egreffion, which feemed without end, are imaged 
in the bees pouring out. Notes on the lluds, 

E'gret. n. f. A fowl of the heron kind, with red legs. Bailey. 
E'gkiot n.f [aigret, French ; perhaps from aigre, lour.] A 
fpecies of cherry. 

The cceur- cherry, which inclineth more to white, is 
Tweeter than the red ; but the egriot is more lour. Bum. 
To EJA'CTJLATE. v. a. [ejacuhr, Latin.] To throw; to 
ihoot ; to dart out. 

Being rooted fo little way in the fkin, nothing near fo 
deeply as the quills of fowls, they are the more cafy eja- 
culated. Grevo's Mufaum. 

The mighty magnet from the center darts 
This ftrong, though fubtile force, through all the parts: 

Its active rays, ejaculated thence. 

Irradiate all the wide circumference. Blackmon's Creation. 
Ejaculation, n.f [from ejaculate.] 

1. A fhort prayer darted out occaftonally, without folemn re- 
tirement. . , 

In your drefiing let there be ejaculations fitted to the feveral 

adHons of dreffing; as at waffling your hands, pray God to 
clean fe your foul from fin. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

2. The adt of darting cr throwing out. 

There feemeth to be acknowledged, in the adt of envy, an 
ejaculation or irradiation of the eye. Bacon's BJfays. 

There is to be obferved, in thofe diflolutions which 
not eafily incorporate, what the effedts are; as the ebullition, 
the precipitation to the bottom, the ejaculation towards the 
top, the fufpenfion in the niidft, and the like. a(on ^ 

Eja'culatory. adj. [from ejaculate ] Suddenly darted out; 
uttered in fhort fentences ; fudden ; hafty. . 

The Continuance of this pofture might incline to eafe 
drowfmefs: they u fed it rather upon fome fhoK ej«ulu *y 
prayers, than in their larger devotions. Duffes DmU ■ 
We are not to value ourfclves upon the merit of ejmlotir] 
repentances, that take us by fi s and ftarts. 1 Efim 1 - 

ToEJE'CT. v.a. [ ejicio ejeCfum, Latin.] 

1. To throw out ; to caft forth; to void. 

Infernal lightning Tallies from his throat . 

Ejected fparks upon the billows float ! > 

The heart, as faid, from its contracted cave. 

On the left fide ejeCfs the bounding wave. El* km. C • 

Tears may fpoil the eyes, but not waft away t^.a^, 

fighs may exhauft the man, but not ejeCl the burthen. 

2. To throw out or expel from an office or poff • 

It was the force of conqueft ; force with J f ; / f,. 
Is well ejeBed, when the conquer d can. MU . f b . 
1 he French king was agatney^ when «ur 

mitted to the church. PM L„ t i 

o To expel ; to drive away ; to difmrls with hatred. 

We are peremptory to dit paten 
This viperous traitor ; to ejefi him hence ’ 

Were but our danger ; and to keep him > 

Our certain death ; therefore it is decreca c .y :0 \ am s. 

He dies to-night. J B 

4 . To call away ; to rejefl. doth m ake account 

To have ejeUeU whatfoever the churc fo ancienI 

of, be it never fo harmlefs in itfelf, and o with} than 

continuance, without any other enm^oeffig hc chur ch 

only that it hath been the hap ‘hereof to be uled „ 

of Rome, and not to be commandeu in 

not have been defended. 


eii 

Will any man fay, that if the words whoring and drink- 
ina were by parliament ejected out of the Englifh tongue, we 
fhould all awake next morning chafte and temperate . Swift. 
EjeCtion. n.f. [. ejeCiio , Latin.] 
i The aft of cafting out ; expulfion. _ 

Thefe ftories are founded on the ejection of the fallen angels 

from heaven. ">tb,Od } he}. 

ej fin ohyfick.] The difeharge of any thing by vomit, ftool, or 
L v Quincy. 


any other emunaory. 


Eje'ctment. it./ [from ef,U.] A legal writ by which any 
inhabitant of a houfe, or tenant of an effate, is cominande 
to depart. 

Eigh. inter j. An expreflion of fudden delight. 

EIGHT, adj. [eahta, Saxon ; abta, Gothick; acht, bcottiln.J 

Twice four. A word of number. 

This ifland contains eight fcore and eight miles in circuit. 

Sandys's Journey. 

Eighth, adj. [from eight.] Next in orJer to the feventh ; 
the ordinal of eight. 

Another yet ? — A feventh ! I’ll fee no more ; 

And yet the eighth appears ! Sbakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

In the eighth month fhould be the reign of Saturn. Bacon. 

I ftay reluaant feven continu’d years. 

And water her ambroflal couch with tears ; 

The eighth, ftie voluntary moves to part. 

Or urg’d by Jove, or her own changeful heart. Pope's Odyff. 
Eighteen, adj. [eight and ten.] T wice nine. 

He can’t take two from twenty, for his heart, 

And leave eighteen. Sbakefpeare s Cymbeline. 

If men naturally lived but twenty years, we fhould be fa- 
tis£ed if they died about eighteen ; and yet eighteen years now 
are as long as eighteen years would be then. Taylor. 

E/ghieenth adj. [from eighteen.] I he next in order to 
the feventeenth ; twice nine. 

in the eighteenth year of Jeroboam reigned A bijam. i Kings. 
EiChtfold. adj. [i eight and fold.] Eight times the number 
or quantity. 

Ei'GHTHLY. adv. [from eighth.] In the eighth place. 

Eighthly, living creatures have voluntary motion > which 
plants have not. Baori's Natural Hi dory, N°. 607. 

Eightieth, adj. [from eighty.] The next in order to the 
feventyninth ; eighth tenth. 

Some balances are fo exact as to be fenfibly turned with 
the eightieth part of a grain. V^i Ik ins's Math. Magic. 

EjChtscore. adj. [ eight and fcore .] Eight times twenty; 
an hundred and flxty. 

What ! keep a week away ? Seven days and nights ? 
Eightfcore eight hours ? And lovers abfent hours, 

More teJious than the dial eightfcore times? 

Oh weary reckon’ng. Sbakefpeare s Othello'. 

Ei'ghtv. adj. [eight and ten.] Eight times ten ; fourfeore. 
Eighty odd years of forrow have I feen. 

And each hour’s joy wreck’d with a week of teen. Shakefp. 
Among all other clima&ericks three are moft remarkable ; 
that is, feven times feven, or fortynine ; nine times nine, or 
eighty oae; and feven times nine, or the year flxtythree, 
which is conceived to carry with it the moft confiderable 
fatality. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 12. 

Ei'gne. adj. [ aifne , Fr.] [In law.] Denotes the eldeft or firft 
born. Here it fignifles unalienable, as being entailed. 

Many aflurances do alfo pafs to godly and charitable ufes 
Slone ; and it happeneth not feldom, that, to avoid the yearly 
oath, for averment of the continuance of fome eftate for life, 
which is eigne, and not fubje<ft to forfeiture for the alienation 
that cometh after it, the party will offer to fue a pardon un- 
compelled before the time; in all which, fome mitigation of 
the uttermoft value may well and worthily be offered. Bacon. 
Ei'sel. n.f. [eopl, Saxon.] Vinegar; verjuice; any acid. 
Woo’t drink up eifel, eat a crocodile ? 

I’ll do’t. Sbakefpeare' s Hamlet. 

Ei'thf.r. pron. [aej^ep, Saxon; auther , Scottifh.] 

1. Which foever of the two; whether one or the other. 

Lepidus flatters both. 

Of both is flatter’d ; but he neither loves, 

Nor either cares for him. Shakefp. Anthony and Cleopatra . 

So like in arms thefe champions were, 

As they had been a very pair ; 

So that a man would almoll: fwear. 

That either had been either. Drayton's Nymp. 

Goring made a raft friendfhip with Digby, either of them 
believing he could deceive the other. Clarendon , b. viii. 

I do not afk whether bodies do fo exift, that the motion of 
one body cannot really be without the motion of another : to 
determine this either way, is to beg the queftion for or againft 
a vacuum. Locke. 

2. Each; both. 

In the procefs of natural beings, there feem fome to be 
creatures placed, as it were, in the confines of feveral pro- 
vinces, and participating fomething of either. Hale. 

Sev’n times the fun has either tropick view’d, 

The Winter banifh’d, and the Spring renew’d. Dryd. Virg. 
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What perils fhall we hnd. 

If either place, or time, or other courfe, . r ^ 
Caufe us to alter th’ order now aftign d ? Daniel s C. J • 
Either your brethren have miferably deceived^i jowe 

VBxVoTf f. [ejuhtic, Latin.] Outcry ; lamentation ; 

moan ; wailing. , , . . , • 

Inftead of hymns and praifes, lie breaks out into ematiom 

and effeminate wailings. Government of the V mgue. 

With difmal groans 


Prior. 


And ejulation, in the pangs of death, ^ 

Some call for aid negle&ed ; fome, overturn a 

In the fierce fhock, lie gafpjng. \ c!i 

Eke. adv. [eac, Saxon ; ook, Dutch ] Alfo; likew.fe; hef.de , 

moreover. 

If any ftrength we have, it is to ill ; 

But all the good is God’s, both power and eke will. l a. <«. 

Now if Vis chiefly in the heart 
That courage does itfell exert, 

’Twill be prodigious hard to prove, 

That this is eke the throne or love. 

To Eke. v. a. [eacan, Saxon.] 

1. To increafe. 

I dempt there much to have eked my ffore. 

But fuch eking hath made my heart fore. Spenfer's P ’ ajtorals . 
The little ftrength that I have, I would it were with you. 

And mine to eke out her s. Shakefp. As you like it. 

2. Tofupply; to fill up deficiencies. 

Still be kind. 

And eke out our performance with your mind. Shak. H. \ . 

Your ornaments hung all. 

On fome patch’d doghole ek'd with ends of wall. Pope. 

3. To protratft ; to lengthen. 

1 (peak too long ; but ’tis to piece the time, 

To eke it, and to draw it out in length. 

To ftay you from election. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

4. To fpin out by ufelefs additions. [In this fenfe it feems bor- 
rowed from the ufe of our old poets, who put eke ir.to their 
lines, when they wanted a fy liable.] 

Eufden ekes out Blackmore’s endlefs line. Pt>pe s Dune tad , » 
To ELABORATE, v. a., [elaboro, Latin.] 

1. To produce with labour. 

They in full joy elaborate a figh. Itoung. 

2. To heighten and improve by fucceffive endeavours or ope- 
rations. 

The fap is diverfified, and ftill more and more elaborated 
and exalted, as it circulates through the veflels of the plant. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
Elaborate, adj. [elabdratus, Latin.] Finifhed with great 
diligence; performed with great labour. 

Formalities of extraordinary zeal and piety are nevermore 
ftudied and elaborate than when politicians moft agitate defile- 
rate defigns. King Charles. 

At leaft, on her beftow’d 
Too much of ornament, of outward fhew 
Elaborate ; of inward, lefts exairt. Melton' s Paradife Lojl [. 

Man is thy theme, his virtue or his rage 
Drawn to the life in each elab'rate page. IVallcr. 

Confider the difference between elaborate difeourfes upon 
important occafions, delivered to parliaments, arid a plain fer- 
mon intended for the lower people. Szu ft. 

Elaborately, adv. [from elaborate.] Laborioufiy ; dili- 
gently ; with great ftudy or labour. 

Politick conceptions fo elaborates 1 formed and wrought, and 
grown at length ripe for delivery, do yet prove abortive South. 

Some coloured powders, which painters ufe, may have 
their colours a little changed, by being very elaborately and 
finely ground. Newton's Opt . 

I will venture once to incur the cenfure of fome perfons, 
for being elaborately trifling. Bentley's Sermons . 

It is there elaborately {hewn, that patents are good. Swift. 
Elaeora'tion. n.f. [from elaborate.] Improvement by luc- 
ceffive operations. 

To what purpofe is there fuch an apparatus of veflels for 
the elaboration of the fperm and eggs ; fuch a tedious procefs 
of generation and nutrition ? This is but an idle pomp. Ray . 
ToEla'nce. v. a. [elancer, French.] To throw out; to dart; 
to caft as a dart. 

While thy unerring hand elanc'd 
Another, and another dart, the people 
Joyfully repeated Io ! Prior. 

Harlh words, that, once elanc'd, muff ever fly 
Irrevocable. Prior „ 

ToEla'pse. v.n. [elapfus, Latin.] To pafs away; to glide, 
away ; to run out without notice. 

There is a docible feafon, a learning time in youth, which, 
luftered to elapje, and no foundation laid, feldom returns. Clariff. 

EL.VSTICAt. 
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ELA'STJCAL. \adj. [ from I "how. ] Having the power of re- 
ELA'STICK. > turning to the form from which it is diftorted 
or withheld ; fpringy ; having the power of a fpring. 

By what elajiick engines did £he rear 
The ftarry roof, and roll the orbs in air. Blachm . Creation. 

If the body is compact, and bends or yields inward to 
preffion, without any Aiding of its parts, it is hard and elajiick, 
returning to its figure with a force rifing from the mutual 
attraction of its parts. . Newton's Opt. 

The mod common diverfities of human conftitutions arife 
from the folids, as to their different degrees of ftrength imd 
tenfion ; in fome being too lax and weak, in others too elajiick 
and ftrong. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

A fermentation muft be excited in fome affignable place, 
which may expand itfelf by its elajlical power, and break 
through, where it meets with the weakeft refiftance. Bentley. 
Elasticity. n.J [from elajiick.'] Force in bodies, by which 
they endeavour to reftore themfelves to the pofture from 
whence they were difplaced by any external force. Hjjuincy. 

A lute firing will bear a hundred weight without rupture; 
but, at the fame time, cannot exert its elajlicity : take away 
fifty, and immediately it raifeth the weight. Arlouthn. on Alim. 
Me emptinefs and dulnefs could inlpire. 

And were my elajlicity and fire. Pope's Dunciad , b. i. 

ELA'TE. adj. [ elatus , Latin] Flufhed with fuccefs; ele- 
vated with profperity ; lofty ; haughty. 

Oh, thoughtlefs mortals ! ever blind to fate ! 

Too foon dejedled, and too foon elate ! Pope's Ra. of Lock. 

I, of mind elate , and fcorning fear, 

Thus with new taunts infult the monfter’s ear. Pope's OdyJJ. 
To El'ate. v.a. [ from the noun.] 

1 . To elevate with fuccefs ; to puff up with profperity. 

2. To exult ; to heighten. An unufual fenfe. 

„ Or truth, divinely breaking on his mind, 

Elates his being, and unfolds his power. Then Jon s Autumn. 
ELATE' RIUM. n.J. [Latin.] An infpiffated juice, in frag- 
ments of flat and thin cakes, feldom thicker than a fhi fling. 
It is light, of a friable texture ; a pale, dead, wh'itifti colour, 
and an acrid and pungent tafte. It is procured from the fruit 
of the wild cucumber ; the feeds of which fwim in a large 
quantity of an acrid and almoft cauftick liquor. It is a very 
violent and rough purge. Hill. 

Ela'tion. n.J. [from elated] Haughtinefs proceeding from 
fuccefs ; pride of profperity. 

God began to punifh this vain elation of mind, by with- 
drawing his favours. Atterbury's Sermons. 

E'LBOW. n.J [elboga, Saxon.] 

1. The next joint or curvature of the arm below the Ihoulder. 

In fome fair evening, on your elbow laid, 

You dream of triumphs in the rural Ihade. Pope. 

2. Any flexure, or angle. 

Fruit-trees, or vines, fet upon a wall between elbows or 
buttrefles of ftone, ripen more than upon a plain wall. Bacon . 

3. To be at the Elbow. To be near ; to be at hand. 

Here Hand behind this bulk. Straight will he come: 
Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home : 

Quick, quick ; fear nothing, I’ll be at thy elbow. Shak. Othel. 
Elbowcha'ir. n.J. [ elbow and chair.] A chair with arms to 
fupport the elbows. 

Swans and elbowchairs , in the opera of Dioclefian, have 
danced upon the Fnglilh ftage with good fuccefs. Gay. 

E lbowroom. n J. [elbow and room.] Room to Hretch out the 
elbows on each fide ; perfect freedom from confinement. 

Now my foul hath elbowroom ; 

It would not out at windows nor at doors. Shakejpeare. 
The natives are not fo many, but that there may be elbow- 
room enough for them, and for the adventives alfo. Bacon. 
A politican mult put himfelf into a Hate of liberty, fo to 

provide elbowroom for his confcience to have its full play in. 

South's Sermons. 

To E'lbow. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To pufh with the elbow. 

One elbows him, one juftles in the {hole. Dry den s Juven . 

2. To pufh ; to drive to diflance ; to encrbach upon. 

It thrufts and ftretches out, 

And elbows all the kingdoms round about. Dryden. 

If fortune takes not off this boy betimes, 

He’ll make mad work, and elbow all his neighbours. Dryden. 
ToE'lbow. v. n. To jut out in angles. Did. 

ELD. n.J. [ealb, Saxon; eld, Scottifh.] 

.1. Old age; decrepitude. , . , _ ,,, 

Her heart with joy unwonted inly 1 wel d, 

As feeling^ wond’rous comfort in her weaker eld. Fa. Pjuccn. 
2 . Old people; perfons worn out with years. 

Thy blazed youth 

Becomes affuaged, and doth beg the alms 

Of palfied eld Shakejpeare' s Meajure for Meafure. 

He thought it touch’d his deity full near. 

If likewife he fome fair one wedded not, 

Thereby to wipe away th’ infamous blot 

Of long uncoupled bed and childiefs eld. Mt ton. 
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ETder. adj. The comparative of eld , now corrupted to A' 
ealb, ealbop, Saxon.] Surpaffing another in years; furv‘ 
having the privileges of primogeniture. 5 * VOr » 

1 hey bring the comparifon of younger daughters comfort* 
ing themlelves in attire to the example of their elder flfi ' 

Let ft ill the woman take J ' y 

An elder than herfelf; fo wears fhe to him, 

So fways fhe level in her hufband’s heart. Sh.Tibe/fthNi l- 
How 1 firmly am refolv’d, you know; 

That is, not to beftow my ycungeft daughter, 

Before I have a hufband for the elder. SLTa?n. efthe'Shrn 
'Fhe elder of his children comes to acquire a degree of Jx 
thority among the younger, by the fame means the father did 
among them. TeM! 

Fame’s high temple Hands; 

Stupendous pile ! not rear’d by mortal hands ! 

Whale’er proud Rome, or artful Greece beheld, 

Or elder Babylon, its frame excell’d. Pope's Temp, of Fame 
F/lders. n.J. [from elder.] 

1 . Perfons whole age gives them a claim to credit and reverence 

Rebuke not an elder , but intreat him as a father, and the 
younger men as brethren. 1 v . 

Our elders fay, 

The barren, touched in this holy chafe. 

Shake off their fferil curfe. Shakejpeare s Julius Cafar 
Among the Lacedaemonians, the chief magiftrates, as they 
were, fo they are called, elder men. Raleigh's IL. of the World. 
The blufliing youth their virtuous awe difclole, 

And from their feats the reverend e'ders rofe. Sandy. r. 

2. Anceftors. 

Says the goofe, if it will be no better, e’en carry your 
head as your elders have done before ye. , EEf.range. 

I lofe my patience, and I own it too, 

Where works are cenfur’d, not as bad, but new; 

While, if our elders break all reafon’s laws, 

Thofe-fools demand not pardon, but applaufe. Pope. 

3. Thofe who are older than others. 

At the board, and in private, it very well becometh chil- 
dren’s innocency to pray, and their elders to fay amen. Hooker. 

4. [Among the Jews.] Rulers of the people. 

5. [In the New Teftament.] Ecclefiafticks. 

6. [Among prefbyterians.] Laymen introduced into the kirk- 
polity in fefiions, prefbyteries, fynods and affemblies. 

Flea-bitten fynod, an aflembly brew’d 
Of clerks and elders ana ; like the rude 
Chaos of prefbytry, where laymen ride 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. CUdvclanl. 
ETder. n.J. [ellaya, Saxon.] T. he name of a tree. 

The branches are full of pith, having but little wood: the 
flowers are monopetalous, divided into feveral fegments, 2nd 
expand in form of a rofe : thefe are, for the moll part, col- 
lected into an umbel, and are fucceeded by foft fucculent ber- 
ries, having three feeds in each. It may be eafily propagated 
from cuttings or feeds ; but the former, being the moft expe- 
ditious method, is generally practifed. I he feafon for plant- 
ing. their cuttings is any time from September to March, 
thrufting them fix or eight inches into the ground. Dwarf 
elder is near London propagated for medicinal ufe. Miller. 

Look for thy reward 
Amongft the nettles at the elder tree. 

Which overfhades the mouth of that fame pit. Sh. Tit. And. 
Then feek the bank where flowering elders crowd. Tim:. 
E'lderly. adj. [from elder.] No longer young; bordering 
upon old age 

I have a race of orderly elderly people of both fexes at com- 
mand, who cati bawl when I am deaf, and tread fofitly when 
am giddy. ’ Szo.fi to P>}>- 

F/ldership. n.J [from elder.] 

1. Seniority; primogeniture. 

That all ftiould Alibech adore, ’tis true; 

But fome refpecl is to my birthright due : „ 

My claim to her by eiderjoip I prove. Dryden s In . -r 
Nor wyre the elder fhip 
Of Artaxerxes worth our leaft of fears, 

If Memnon’s intereft did not prop his caufe. 

2 Prefbytery ; ecclefiaftical fenate ; kirk-feflion. 

Here were the feeds Town of that controverfy winch 1 fpra g 
up between Beza and Eraftus, about the matter ofjxcom 


mum cations ; whether there ought to be in that 

elder J!) ‘p, having power to excommunicate, an P 

eiderjoip to be of neceffity certain chofen out from 

the laity for that purpofe. , ? an t e d to dl 

Eldest ! adj. The fuperlative of eld , now cha 0 

[ealb, ealbop, ealbyre, Saxon.] # 1 m nrimdkenitiire. 

1. The oldeft; the child that has the right of ptm d 

We will eftablifh our eftate upon 

Our deleft Malcolm whom we 

The prince of Cumberland. JJ 

The mothers and her eldeft daughters » ^ 

hrlKM him to prolong their ipace. 0 


It feems, had brib’d him to prolong 


. The 
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v, - TPp nerfon that has lived moft years. ■ - 

EUlcfl parents fignifies either the oldeft men a 
chat Zl had children, or thofe who have longeft^ had 

EdfcAMi-A-Ve. »./ [bekmum, Latin.] A plant, named alfo 

a radiated flower, whofe florets are hermaphrodite ; 
but the femi-florets are female : both thefe are ye ow. 
ovaries reft on a naked placenta, crowned with down : ad the 
parts are included in a fcaly cup. T o thefe notes may be 
the leaves growing alternately on t.ie {talks, an 
fiowers on the top of the branches. Eotanifts enumerate 
thirtv fpecies of this plant. The firft is the true elecampane, 
ufed’ in medicines : it grows wild in moft fields and meadows, 
and is cultivated in gardens, to furnilh the {hops with roots, 

which is the only part of the plant in ufe. _ - _ * 

The Germans have a method ot candying elecampane 
iike ginger, to which they prefer it, and cal^German fg*. 

To ELECT, a. [cleHus, Latin.] 

, To choofe for any office or ufe; to take in preference 

others. „ . . 

Henry his fon is chofen king, though young; 

And Lewis of France, elected firft, beguil’d. Dan. C. War. 
This prince, in gratitude to the people, by whofe confent 
he was chofen, eledted a hundred fenators out of the com- 
moners Swift on the Diffm/lom tn Athens and Rome. 

- fin 'heology.] To feleS as an objeft of eternal mercy. 

Some 1 have chofen of peculiar grace. 

Eld? above the reft : fo is my will. Mirim's Paradije Lft. 
Ele'ct. adj [from the verb.] 

1 . Cholen ; taken by preference from among others. 

You have here, lady, 

And of your choice, thefe reverend fathers; 

Of lingular integrity and learning; 

Yea, the elcff of the land, who are affembl d 
To plead your caufe. Shakejpeare s Henry VIII. 

2. Chofen to an office, not yet in poflefljon. . 

The bifhop ded takes the oaths ol iupremacy, canonical 

obedience, and againft fimony ; and then the dean of the 
arches reads and fubferibes the lentences. Ayuffe s Par ergon, 

a. fin theology.] Chofen as an objeft of eternal mercy. 

A vitious liver, believing that Chrift died for none but the 
elelt, (hall have attempts made upon him to reform and amend 
his life. . . Hammond. 

Ele'ction. n.J. [efedio, Latin.] _ 

1. The adt of chufing; the adt of feleciing one or more from 
a oreater number for anv ufe or office ; choice. 

If the election of the minifter fhould be committed to every 
feveral parifti, do you think that they would chufe the 
meeteft. _ . Whit gift. 

I was forry to hear with what partiality, and popular heat, 
elections were carried in many places. King Charles. 

Him, not thy election , 

But natural neceffity, begot. Milton s Paradije Loft, b. x. 
As charity is, nothing can more increcife the lu Ate and 
beauty than a prudent election of objects, and a fit application 
of it to them. Sprat t s Sermons. 

2 . The power of choice. 

For what is man without a moving mind. 

Which hath a judging wit, and chufing will! 

Now, if God’s pow’r fliould her election bind, 

Her motions then would ceafe, and ftand all Hill. Davies. 

3 Voluntary preference. 

He calls upon the finners to turn themfelves and live; he 
tells us, that he has fet before us hie and death, and referred 
it to our own election which we will chufe. Rogers s Sermons. 

4. [In theology.] The predetermination of God by which any 
were felecled for eternal life. 

The conceit about abfolute election to eternal life, fome 
entbufiafts entertaining, have been made remifs in the practice 
of virtue. Atterbury's Sermons. 

5 . The ceremony of a publick choice. 

Since the late diffolution of the club, many perfons 

put up for the next eledion. Addijon's Spectator, N°. 550. 

Ejle'ctive. adi. [from elrfff] Exerting the power .of choice ; 
regulated or beftowed by ele&ion or choice. 

°I will fay pofitively and refolutely, that it is impoffible an 
elective monarchy fliould be fo free and abfolute as an here- 
ditary. Bacon. 

To talk of compelling a man to be good, is a contradi&ion ; 
for where there is force, there can be no choice : whereas all 
moral goodnefs c.onfiflxth in the eledive a6l of the mider- 
ftandiug will. Grew' s CoJ'mol. Sac . b. iii. c. 2, 

The laft change of their government, from eledive to he- 
reditary, has made it feem hitherto of lefs force, and unfitter 
for action abroad. Temple . 

Ele'CT! V ELY. adv. [from eled.] By choice; with preference 
of one to another. 

How or why that fliould have fuch an influence upon the 
fpirits, as to drive them into thufe mufcles dedively , I am not 
fubtile enough to diffiern. Ray on the Creation . 
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They work not ckaively, or upon pr°P°|'T° 
an end of their operations. 

Elector .n.J [from eled.] nffirer 

1. He that has a vote in the choice of a. } j - * 

From the new world her fllver and her go 
Came, like a tempeft, to confound jhe ok ; 

Feeding with thefe the brib’d electors hopes, rr^j^ 

Alone Hie gave us emperors and popes. German 

2. A prince who has a voice in the choice of the Lrern 

Electoral, adj. [from eUSlor.X Having the dignity of an 
Electorate, n.f. [from ele£ior. ] The territory of an 

dC He r has a great and powerful king for h *? ^"holeX’en^th 

&s Freeholder, N°. H* 

wfuch^ having the qu'ality when 
^‘Sr^-th^LKatntatheepithet 
eledrick. 

2 ’ A Oi ange^il v er plate or veffel into the compound ftvff, being 
a kind of fllver eledre, and turn the reft into coin. Bacon. . 

ELECTRICAL. \ a( pt [from eledrum. SeeELECTRE.J 

ELE^Cl RICK j ^ 

1 Attradive without magnetifm ; attraaive by a peculiar pro- 
* perty, fuppofed once to belong chiefly to amber 
1 By eledrick bodies do I conceive not fuch only as take up 
liaht bodies, in which number the ancients only placed jett 
and amber ; but fuch as, conveniently placed, attract all bo- 
dies palpable. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. 11. r. 4; 

An eledrick body can by friaion emit an exhalation io lub- 
tile, and yet fo potent, as by its emiffion to caufe no fenlible 
diminution of the weight of the eledrick body, and to be ex- 
panded through a fphere, whofe diameter is above two feet, 
and yet to be able to carry up lead, copper, or leaf-gold, at 
the diftance of above a foot from the eledrick body. Heivtcn. 

2. Produced by an elearick body. 

If that attraaion were not rather eledneal than magne- 
tical, it was wonderous what Helmont deliveieth concerning 
a glafs, wherein the magiftery of loadftone was prepared, 
which retained an attraaive quality. Brown's Vulgar ' Errours. 

If a piece of white paper, or a white cloath, or the end of 
one’s finger, be held at about a quarter of an inch from the 
glafs, the eledrick vapour, excited by friaion, will, by dalhing 
againft the white paper, cloth, or finger, be put into fuch 
agitation as to emit light. _ Newton s _QA* 

Electricity, n. J [from eledrick. See Electre.] A 
property in fome bodies, whereby, when rubbed fo as to grow 
warm, they draw little bits of paper, or fuch like fubftances, 
to them, ' fjjuincy. 

Such was the account given a few years ago of elearicity ; 
but the induftry of the prefent age, firft excited by the expe- 
riments of Gray, has difeovered in elearicity a multitude of 
phflofophical wonders. Bodies elearified by a Iphere of glafs, 
turned nimbly round, not only emit flame, but may be fitted 
with fuch a quantity of the electrical vapour, as, if difeharged 
at once upon a human body, would endanger life. 1 he force 
of this vapour has hitherto appeared inftant2neous, perfons at 
both ends of a long chain feeming tobeftruck at once. T he 
philofophers are now endeavouring to intercept the ftrokes of 
lightning. 

Electuary. n.J [eledariurn,- Collin's Aurd. which is now 
written cleduary. ] A form of medicine made of conferves, 
and powders, in the coniifteace of honey. The form is 
attended with conflderable inconveniencies ; for eleduaries, 
generally made up with hone)'', or fyrup, when the confiftence 
is too thin, are apt to ferment ; and when too thick, to candy. 
By both which the ingredients will either be entirely altered 
in their nature, or impaired in their virtues. fjhtiiicy. 

We meet with divers eleduaries, which have no ingredient, 
except fugar, common to any two of them. Boyle's Sc. Chym . 
Eleemo'syna r adj. [tx^oo-y m • ] 

1. Living upon alms ; depending upon charity. 

It is little better than an abfurdity, that the caufe ftiould be 

an eleemojynary for its fubflftence to its effects, as a nature pof- 
teriour to and dependent on itfelf. Glanv. ScepJ. c. 18. 

2. Given in charity. 

Elega'nce. 1 n.J [elgantia, Latin.] Beauty of art; ra* 
ElegaTcy. j ther Toothing than ftriking ; beauty without 
grandeur. 

St. Auguftine, out of a kind of dsgancy in writing, makes 
fome difference. Raleigh's Hiftory 'cJ ihclVorld. 

Thefe queftions have more propriety, and elegancy, under- 
ftood of the old world. Burnet. 

My compofltions in gardening are altogether Pindarick, and 
run into the beautiful wftdnefs of nature, without the nicer 
elegancies of art. Spedaior, N°. 477. 

ELE GAN T. adj. [degans, Latin ] 

1. Pleafing with minuter beauties. 
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’Trifles themfelves are elegant in him. Pope. 

There may’ft thou find fome elegant retreat. London. 

ft. Nice ; not coarfe; not grofs. 

Polite with candour, e'egant with eafe. Pope. 

Elegantly, adv. [from elegant.'] 

1. In fuch a manner as to pleafe without elevation. 

2. Neatly; nicely; with minute beauty. 

Whoever would write elegantly , mull have regard to the 
different turn and j undid re of every period : there muff be 
proper distances and paufes. Pope's Odyjfey, Notes. 

El eg Pack. adj. [ clegiacus , Latin.] 

1. Ufed in elegies. 

2. Pertaining; to eletries. 

3. Mournful ; forrowful. 

Let elegiack lay the woe relate. 

Soft as the breath of diftant flutes. Gays Trivia. 

ELegy. n.f [elegus, L&tin.J 

1. A mournful long. 

He hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies upon brambles, 
all forfooth deifying the name of llofalind. Saak. As you like it. 

2. A funeral fong. 

So on meanders banks, when death is nigh, 

The mournful fwan fings her own elegy. Dryden. 

3. A fliort poem without points or turns. 

ELEMENT, n.f. [ elementum , Latin.] 

1. The firfl or conftituent principle of anything. 

If nature fliould intermit her courfe, thofe principal and 
mother elements of the world, whereof all things in this lower 
world are made, fhould lofe the qualities which now they 
have. Hooker , b. i. f 3. 

A man may rationally retain doubts concerning the num- 
ber of thofe ingredients of bodies, which fome call elements , 
and others principles. Boyle's Phyf. Confidcr. 

Simple fubflances arc either fpirits, which have no manner 
of compofition, or the firfl: principles of bodies, ufually called 
elements , of which other bodies aie compounded. Watts. 

2. The four elements, ufually fo called, are earth, fire, air, 
water, of which our world is compofed. 

The king is but a man : the violet fmells to him as it doth 
to me ; and the element fhews to him as it doth to me. Shake/. 

My deareft filter, fare thee well ; 

The elements be kind to thee, and make 

Thy fpirits all of comfort. Shake j. Anth. and Cleopatra. 

The king, 

Contending with the fretful elements , 

Bids the wind blow the earth into the fea, 

Or fwell the curled waters. * Shakefpcare' s King Lear. 
The heavens and the earth will pafs away, and the 
elements melt with fervent heat. Peter. 

Here be four of you were able to make a good world ; 
for you are as differing as the four elements. Bacon's Hoi. War. 

He from his flaming fhip his children fent, 

To perifti in a milder element. Waller. 

3. The proper habitation or fphere of anything: as water of 
fifh. 

We are Ample men ; we do not know flie works by charms, 
by fpells, and fuch dawbry as is beyond our element . Shake fp. 

Our torments may, in length of time. 

Became our elements. Milton s Para dife Lofl, b. ii /. 275. 

They fhew that they are out of their element , and that logick 
is none of their talent. Baker s Reflections on Learning. 

4. An ingredient; a conflituent part. 

Who fet the body and the limbs 
Of this great fport together, as you guefs ? 

One fin e that promifes no element 

In fuch a bufinefs. Shakefpeare s Henry VIII. 

5. The letters of any language. 

6. The lowed or firfl rudiments of literature or fcience. 

With religion it fareth as with other fciences ; the firfl de- 
Iiveryof the elements thereof muft, for like cohfideration, be 
framed according to the weak and flender capacity of young 
beginners. Hooker , b. v. f. ib. 

Every parilh fhould keep a petty fchoolmafter, which fhould 
bring up children in the firfl elements of letters. Spenfer on Irel. 

We, when we were children, were in bondage under the 
elements of the world. Gal. iv. 3. 

There is nothing more pernicious to a youth, in the ele- 
ments of painting, than an ignorant mafter. Dryden s Dufrefn. 

To ETement. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To compound of elements. 

Whether any one fuch body be met with, in thofe faid to 
be elemented bodies, I now queftion. Boyle's Scept. Chym. 

2 . To conftitute ; to make as a firfl principle. 

Dull fubl unary lover’s love, 

Whofe foul is fenfe, cannot admit 

Of abfence, ’caufe it doth remove 
The thing which elemented it. Donne. 

Elemental, adj . [from element .] 

1 . Produced by fome of the four elements. 

If dufky fpots are vary’d on his brow, 

And ftreak’d with red, a troubl’d colour {how ; 
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That fullen mixture {hall at once declare 

/V mds, ram and ftorms, and elemental war. Dryden' s V 
Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 

And fip, with nymphs, their elemental tea. D 

2. Anting from firfl principles. ^°P e > 

. Leeches are by fome accounted poifon not pronerlv >1 
is, by temperamental contrariety, occult form, or fo J.L P 
elemental repugnancy ; but inwardly taken, they fallen , “ 
the veins, and occafion an effuiion of blood. BrLt'l T" 
Element arm v. n.f. [from elementary .1 Contain!.' V"* 

rudiments or firfl principles; fimplicity of nature; abfencerf 
compofition; being unccmpounded. e °‘ 

A very large clafs of creatures in the earth, far above 
_ condition of elementarily. Brawn's Vulgar Ernurs, b ii . ” 
i-LEME NTARY. adj. [ from elementary. ] UncompoundeL 
having only one principle or conftituent part. 5 

All rain water contains in it a copious fedimentof terreftrM 
matter, and is not a Ample elementary water. Ray on the Creat 

l he elementary i alts of animals are not the fame nth ’ 

El XT * y / ftfflation - Mu,hm « C 

This drug is improperly called gum elemi, being a refin 
The genuine elemi is brought from ./Ethiopia in flattifh maiTes 
or in cylinders, of a yellowifh colour. Its fmell is acrid and 
refinous. It is very rare in Europe, and fuppefed to be n ro 
duced by a tree of the olive kind. The fpurious or American 
ederm, almoft the only kind known, is of a whitifh colour 
with a greater or lefs tinge of a greenifh or yellowifh. It is 
of an agreeable fmell, and of an acrid and bitterifh tafte It 
proceeds from a tall tree, which the Brafilians wound at 
night, and in the morning collect the refin that has run 

out * _ a Materia Medico. 

Flench. n.f. [elenchus, Latin.] An argument; a fophifm. 

Fhe firfl delufion Satan put upon Eve, and his whole ten- 
tation might be the fame clench continued, as when he faid 
\ e fhall not die ; that was, in his equivocation, you {hall not 
incur prefent death. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. i. c . 4. 

Difcover the fallacies of our common adverfary, that old 
fophifter, who puts the moft abufive elenchs on us. De. of Piety. 
Ele'ots. n.f. Some name the apples in requeft in the* cyder 
countries fo ; not known by that name in feveral parts 
of England. Mot timer s Art cf Husbandry. 

F/lephant. n.f. [ elephas , Latin.] The largeft of all qua- 
drupeds, of whofe fagacity, faithfulnefs, prudence, and even 
underftanding, many iurprifmg relations are given. This ani- 
mal is not carnivorous, but feeds on hay, herbs, and all forts 
of pulfe ; and it is faid to be extremely long lifed. It is na- 
turally very gentle; but when enraged, no creature is more 
terrible. He is fupplied with a trunk, or Jong hollow carti- 
lage, like a large trumpet, which hangs between his teeth, 
and ferves him for hands : by one blow with his trunk he will 
kill a camel or a horfe, and will raife a prodigious weight 
with it. His teeth are the ivory fo well known in Europe, 
fome of which have been feen as large as a man’s thigh, and a 
fathom in length. Wild elephants are taken with the help of 
a female ready for the male : fhe is confined to a narrow 
place, round which pits are dug ; and thefe being covered 
with a little earth fcattered over hurdles, the male elephants 
eafily fall into the fnare. In copulation the female receives 
the male lying upon her back ; and fuch is his pudicity, that 
lie never covers the female fo long as any one appears in 

Calmet. 


fight. 


He loves to hear. 

That unicorns may be betray’d with trees, 

And bears with glaftes, elephants with holes. Sk. Jul. Ca 
The elephant hath joints, but not for courtefy ; 

His legs are for neceffity, not flexure. Sh. Trail. atulCrejftdi 
2. Ivory; the teeth of elephants. 

High o’er the gate, in elephant and gold, 

The crowd {hall Caefar’s Indian war behold. Dryden s Virg 
Elephantiasis, n. f. [ elephant lafis, Latin.] A fpecies c 
leprofy, fo called from covering the fkin with incruflation 
like thofe on the hide of an elephant. 

Elephantine, adj. \_elephantinus, Latin.] Pertaining to th. 
elephant. 

To ELEVATE, v. a. [ elsvo , Latin.] 

1. To raife up aloft. 

This fubterranean heat or fire, which elevates the water ou 
of the abyfs. Woodwara 

2. To exalt; to dignify. 

3. To raife the mind with great conceptions. 

Others apart fat on a hill retired. 

In thoughts more elevate , and reafon’d high _ * 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate. Milt. • 
In all that great extent, wherein the mind wanders, u 
thofe remote {peculations it may feem to be elevated 
Airs not beyond fenfe or reflection. 

Now rifing fortune elevates his mind, ^ ^ 

He {Lines unclouded, and adorns mankind. 

4. To elate the mind with vicious pride* 


ELI 

To leficn by detraflion. This fenfe, 'though legitimately 

5 ' deduced from the Latin, is not now in ule. 

When the judgments of learned men arc al edged again ft 
vou what do they hut either elevate their credit, or oppo c 
into them the judgments of others as learned ? hooter, b 11. 
FiEYA rt fad adj. [from elevated f Exalted; ra, fed aloft. 

Oil each fide an imperial city flood, 

Witli tow’rs and temples proudly elevate T 

On ('even final! lulls. Milton's Paradife Regain d, b.u. 

Elevation, n f [ elevatio , Latin.] 

1 The aft of raiflng aloft. . . , 

The difruntion of the ftrata, the elevation of fome, anc 

depreffion of others, did not hill out by chance, but were 
directed by a difeerning principle. IV todwrn d s A at. Hiftoiy. 

2. Exaltation ; dignity. . . 

Ansels, in their feveral degrees of elevation above us, may 

be entfowed with more comprehenfive faculties. Locke. 

■o Exaltation of the mind by noble conceptions. 

We are therefore to love him with all poflible application 
and elevation of fpirit, with all the heart, foul and mind. Norris. 

4. Attention to objefts above us. 

All which different elevations of fpirit unto God, are con- 
tained in the name of prayer. Hooker, b ‘ v - J' 

5 _ The height of any heavenly body with refpeft to the 

horizon. . , , , r ... 

borne latitudes have no canicular days, as thofe which 

have more than feventy- three degrees of northern elevation, 
as Nova Zembla. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iV. c. 1 ?. 

Eleva'tor. n.f. [from elevate.] t\ raifer or lifter up, applied 
ro fome chirurgical inftruments put to fuch ufes. Iguincy. 

ELE VEN, adj. [tenbleyen, Saxon.] Ten and one; one more 

than ten. , , , r 

Had I a dozen fons, each in my love anke, and none lefs 

dear than thine and my good Marcius, I had rather eleven die 
nohlv for their country, than one voluptuouily iuifeit out of 
aft i on Shakefpcare' s Coriolanus. 

Eleventh, adj. [from eleven.] The next in order to the 

^In the eleventh chapter he returns to fpeak of the building 
of Babel. Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. 

ELF. n.f plural elves, [eif Welfh. Baxter's Glolf.] 

1. A wandering lpirit, fuppofid to be feen in wild unfrequented 

places. 

Through thishoufe give glimmering light. 

By the dead and drowfie fire ; 

Every elf and fairy fprite. 

Hop as light as bird from briar. Shah. Midf. Night's Dream. 

The k?ng of elfs and little fairy queen 
Gambol’d on heaths, and danc’d 011 ev’ry green. Dryden. 

If e’er one vifion touch’d thy infant thought. 

Of all the nurfe and all the prieft have taught ; 

Of airy elves by moon-light fhadow feen, 

The fllver token, and the circled green. Pope's R. of the L. 

2. A devil. 

That we may angels feem, we paint them elves ; 

And are but fatires to fet up ourfelves. Dryden’ s EfJ\ on Sat. 

However it was civil, an angel ov elf ^ 

For he ne’er could have fill’d it fo well of himfelf. Swift. 
To Elf. v. a. [from the noun.] To entangle hair in fo intri- 
cate a manner, that it is not to he unravelled. This the vul- 
gar have fuppofed to be the work of fairies in the night; 
ami all hair fo matted together, hath had the name of elf- 
locks. _ Hanmer. 

My face I’ll grime with filth, 

Blanket my loins, elf all my hair in knots. Shake/. K. Lear. 
Elflock. n.f [ elf and lock. ] Knots of hair twifted by 
elves. 

This is that very Mab, 

That plats the manes of horfes in the night, 

And cakes the elflocks in foul fluttifli hairs, 

Which, once untangl’d, much misfortune bodes. Shakefp. 
To ELFCITE. v. a. [ elicio , Latin ] To ftrike out; to fetch 
out by labour or art. 

Although the fame truths may be elicited , and explicated by 
the contemplation of animals, yet they are more clearly evi- 
denced in the contemplation of man. Hale's Origin of Mank. 

He elicits thofe acts out of the meer lapfed ftate of human 
nature. Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 

Eli'cit. adj. [elicitus, Latin.] Brought into aft ; brought 
front poflibility to real exiftence. 

It is the virtue of humility and obedience, and not the 
formal elicit aft of meeknefs ; meeknefs being ordinarily an- 
nexed to thefe virtues. Hammond's PraCl. Catech. 

Thefchools difpute whether, in morals, the external aftion 
fuperadds any thing of good or evil to the internal elicit aft of 
the will. South's Sermons. 

Elicita’tion. n.f. [from elicio ^ Latin.] 

That eliciiiiion which the fchools intend, is a deducing of 
the power of the will into aft : that drawing which they 
mention, is merely from the appetibility of the object. Bramh. 
To Eli'de. v. a. [ elido , Latin.] To cut in pieces. 

We are to cut off that whereunto they, from whom thefe 
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oLjeftions proceed, fly for defence, Mien k>rce and flrengt^ 
of the argument is elided. Hookei , • iv* f 4’ 

E'ligibilit y. n.f. [from eligible.] Worthinefs to be c oien. 

The bufinefs of the will is not to judge concerning the 
nature of things, but to chule them in confluence of the 
report made by the underftanding, as to their eligibility 01 
goodnefs. Fiddes s e- mons. 

ELIGIBLE, adj. [eligibilis, Latin] Fit to be chofen j worthy 

of choice ; preferable. . 

A Britifti miniftry ought to be fatisfied, if, allowing to 
every particular man that" his private fcheme is wiieft, they 
can perfuade him that next to his own plan, that ol uie go- 
vernment is the moft eligible. Addfon s Freeholder N • 4 • 

Did they really think, that going on with the war was more 
eligible for their country than the leaft abatement of thofe 
conditions ? Swift. 

That the moft plain, fliort, and lawful way to any good 
end, is more eligible than one directly contrary in fome 01 all 
of thefe qualities. Swift. 

Certainty, in a deep diftrefs, is more eligible than fufpenfe. 


Eligibleness, n.f. [from eligible.] Worthinefs to be chofen ; 
preferablenefs. 

Elimination, n.f. [elimino, Latin.] The aft of banifliing ; 

the aft of turning out of doors ; rejection. Diet. 

Eli'sion. n.f [ clifo , Latin.] 

1 . The aft of cutting ofF : as, th' attempt , there is an elifion of 
a fyllable. 

You will obferve the abbreviations and elifions , by which 
ccnfonants of moft obdurate founds are joined together, with- 
out any foftening vowel to intervene. Sivift. 

2. Divifion ; feparation of parts. 

The caufe given of found, that it would be an elifion of the 
air, whereby, if they mean any thing, they mean a cutting 
or dividing, or elfe an attenuating of the air, is but a term, 
of ignorance. Bacon’s JSataral Hiflory, N‘\ 124. 

Elixa'tion. n.f. [elixus, Latin.] The act of boiling or 
ftewing any thing. 

Even to ourfelves, and more perfeft animals, water per- 
forms no fubftantiaf nutrition ; ferving for refrigeration, dilu- 
tion of folid aliment, and its clixation in the ftomach. Brown. 
Eli'xir. n.f. [Arabick.] 

1. A medicine made by flrong infufion, where the ingredients 

are -almoft difiolved in the menftruum, and give it a thicker 
confiftence than a tinfture. Quincy. 

For when no healing aft prevail’d. 

When cordials and elixirs fail’d, 

On your pale cheek he dropp’d the fhow’r. 

Reviv’d you like a dying flow’r. Waller . 

2 . The liquor, or whatever it be, with which chymifts hope to 
tranfmute metals to gold. 

No chymift yet the elixir got. 

But glorifies his pregnant pot. 

If by the way to him befal 

Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal. Donne . 

3. The extraft or quintefibnee of any thing. 

In the foul, when the fupreme faculties move regularly, the 
inferior paflions and affeftions following, there arifes a fere- 
nity infinitely beyond the higheft quinteflence and elixir of 
worldly delight. South's Sermons. 

4. Any cordial ; or invigorating fubftance. 

W hat wonder then, if fields and regions here 
Breathe forth elixir pure ! Milton’s Paradife Lofl , b. iii. 

Elk. n.f. [aelc, Saxon ] 

The elk is a large and {lately animal of the flag kind. The 
neck is fliort and flender ; the ears nine inches in length, and 
four in breath. The colour of its coat in Winter is greyifh, 
in Summer it is paler ; generally three inches in length, and 
equalling horfehair in thicknefs. The upper lip of the elk is 
large. The articulations of its legs are clofe, and the lio-a- 
ments hard, fo that its joints are lefs pliable than thofe"of 
other animals. The horns of the male elk are fliort and 
thick near the head, where it by degrees expands into a oreat 
breadth, with feveral prominences in its edges. Elks live in 
herds, and are very timorous. The hoof of the left hinder 
foPt only, has been famous for the cure of epilepfies ; but it is 
probable, that the hoof of any other animal will do as 

Wc »- _ Hill's Mat. Med. 

And, fcarce his head 

Rais’d o’er the heapy wreath, the branching/?/^ 

Lies flu mb’ring fullen in the white abyfs. Thomfon's Winter ; 
Ell. n.f. [eln, Saxon.] 

1. A meafure containing forty-five inches, or a yard and a 
quarter. 

They are faid to make yearly forty thoufand pieces of lin- 
nen cloath, reckoning two hundred ells to the piece. Addifon - 

2. It is taken proverbially for a long meafure. * J 

Acquit thee bravely, play the man ; 

Look not on pleafures as they come, hut cr 0 ; 

Defer not the laft virtue ; life’s poor fpan 
Make not an ell by trifling in thy woe. Herbert 

ellipsis! 
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ELLIPSIS. ft. f. [sT&SMTCTK.] 

i. A figure of rhetorick, by which fomething is left out hecef- 
fary to be fupplied by the hearer. 

The words are delivered by way of elltpfts , Rom. iv. 1 8. Hamm. 

2j [In geometry.] An oval figure, being generated from the 
fedlion of a cone, by a plane cutting both Tides of the cone, 
but not parallel to tfie bafe, which produces a circle, and 
meeting with the bafe when produced. Harris. 

On the cylinder inclined, deferibe an ellipfis parallel to the 
horizon. Wilkin:? s Dadaliis. 

The planets could not poffibly acquire fuch revolutions in 
circular orbs, or in ellipfes very little eccentrick. Bentley. 

Elli'ptical. ) adj . [from ellipfis .] Having the form of an 

Elli'ptick. > ellipfis ; oval. 

Since the planets move in elliptick orbits, in one of whofe# 
foci the fun is, and by a radius from the fun deferibe equal 
areas in equal times, which no other law of a circulating fluid, 
but the harmonical circulation, can account for ; we muft find 
out a jaw for the paracentrical motion, that may make the 
orbits elliptick. , Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

In animals, that gather food from the ground, die pupil is 
oval or elliptical ; the greatefl: diameter going tranfverfely from 
fide to fide. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

Elm. n.f [ ulmus , Latin; elm, Saxon.] 

1. The name of a tree. The flower confifts of one leaf, ftriped 

like a bell, having many {lamina in the center: from die bot- 
tom arifes the pointal, which becomes a membranaceous or 
leafy fruit, aim oil heArt-fhaped ; in the middle of which is 
placed a pear-fbaped feed-veflel, containing one feed of the 
farfie finape. The fpecies are, the common rough-leaved elm; 
the witch hazel, or broad-leaved elm, by fome called the JBri- 
tiflh elm ; the fmooth-leaved or witch elm. It is generally 
believed neither of them were originally natives of this coun- 
try ; but they have propagated themfelves by feeds and fuckers 
in fuch plenty as hardly to be rooted out, where they have had 
long pofleflion ; cfpecially in hedgerows, where there is har- 
bour for their roots, which will fend fordi various twigs. 
They are very proper to place in hedgerows upon the borders 
of fields, where they will thrive better than when planted in 
a wood or clofe plantation, and their {bade will not be very 
injurious to whatever grows under them. They are alfo pro- 
per to plant at a diftance from a garden, or building, to break 
the violence of winds ; for they may be trained up in form of 
ail hedge, keeping them cut every year, to the height of forty 
or fifty feet : but they fhould not be planted too near a garden 
•where fruit-trees or other plants are placed, becaufe the roots 
of the elm run fuperficially near the top of the ground, and 
will intermix with the roots of other trees, and deprive them 
of nourifhment. Miller. 

The rural feat, 

Whofe lofty elms and venerable oaks 
Invite the rook, who high amid’ the boughs. 

In early Spring, his airy city builds. Thomfon's Spring. 

2. It was ufed to fiipport vines, to which the poets allude. 

Thou art an elm , my hufband ; I a vine, 

Whofe weaknefs married to thy ftronger (late, 

Makes me with thy ftrength to communicate. Shakefpeare. 
ElocoTion. n.f. [. elocutio , Latin.] 

1 . The power of fluent fpeech. 

A travelled dodtor of phyfick, of bold, and of able elo- 
cution. JVotton. 

2. Eloquence; flow of language. 

Whofe taftc, too long forborne, at firfl effay 
Gave elocution to the mute, and taught 
The tongue not made for fpeech to fpeak thy praife. Milton. 
As I have endeavoured to adorn it with noble thoughts, 
fo much more to exprefs thofe thoughts with elocution. Dryden. 

3. The power of expreffion or didlion. 

The third happinefs of this poet’s imagination is elocution , 
or the art of cloathingor adorning that thought fo found, and 
varied, in apt, fignifieant, and founding words. Dryden . 

E'logy. n.f [ doge , French.] Praife; panegyrick. 

Buckingham lay under millions of maledictions, which at 
the prince’s arrival did vanifh into praifes and elegies. Wotton. 

If I durft fay all I know of the elogies received from abroad 
concerning him, I fhould offend the modefty of our author. 

Boyle. 

Some excellent perfons, above my approbation or elogy, 
have confidered this fubjecl. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

To Elo'igne. v. a. [ eloigner , French.] I o' put at a diftance ; 
to remove one far from another. Now difufed. 

From worldly cares himfeif he did eloin , 

And greatly ftiunned many exercife. Fairy Queen, b. i. c. 4. 

I’ll tell thee now, dear love ! what thou lhalt do 
To anger deftiny, as file doth us ; 

How I {hall flay", though fhe cloigne me thus, 

And how pofterity fhall know it too. Donne. 

To ELONGATE. v.a. [from longus , Latin.] To lengthen; 

to draw out ; to protract ; to ftretch. 

To Elo'ngate. v. n. To go off to a diftance from any 

thing. 
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About Cape Frio in Brafilia, the South point of the P 
pats varyeth twelve degrees unto the Weft ; but elonvatiJr* 
the coaft of Brafilia, towards the fhore of Africa^ir / 

eaftward. Bran’s Vulgar Errourl, b. ii T? 

ElongaTion. n.f. [from elongate.] * 2, 

1 . The a£l of {{retching or lengthening itfelf. 

i o this motion of elongation of the fibres, is owing tl 
vruon or conglutination of the parts of the body, when tl 1S 
aref,pa r a t ed by a wound Muthllt oil^ 

2. i he ftate of being ftretched. 

3. [In medicine.] An imperfed luxation, when the ligament of 
any joint is fo extended or relaxed as to lengthen the ]i m b 
but yet not let the bone go quite out of its place. Quine 

Elongations are the effeCl of an humour foaking ulmil 
ligament, thereby making it liable to be ftretched, and to ba 
. thruft quite out upon every little force. JVfemaris Swgery 

4. Diftance ; fpace at which one thing is diftant from another. ’ 

The diftant points in the celeftial expanfe appear totheeyt 
in fo fmall a degree of elongation from another, as bears no 
proportion to what is real. Glanv, Scepf c . n 

5. Departure; removal. 

Nor then had it been placed in a middle point, but that of 
defeent, or elongation. B own's Vulgar Err ours , b. vi. c. 2. 
To ELO'PE. v.a. [ loopen , to run, Dutch.] To run away* 
to break loofe; to efcape from law or reftraint. 

It is neceflary to treat women as members of the body po- 
litick, fince great numbers of them have eloped from their 
allegiance. . Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 32. 

What from the dame can Paris hope ? 

She may as well from him elope . Prior. 

The fool whofe wife elopes fome thrice a quarter, 

For matrimonial folace dies a martyr. Pope's iip, of Horace, 
Elopement, n.f. [from t dope.] Departure from juft reftraint; 
reje&ion of lawful power. 

An elopement is the voluntary departure of a wife from her 
hufband to live with an adulterer, and with whom Ihe lives in 
breach of the matrimonial vow. Ayliffds Par ergon. 

1 he negligent hufband, trufting to the efficacy of this prin- 
ciple, was undone by his wife’s elopement from him. Arbutbwjt. 
Elops. n.f. [ eAg-L ] A fifh; reckoned however by Milton 
among the ferpents. 

Scorpion and nfp, and amphifbena dire, 

Ceraftes hom’d, by dr us, and elops drear, 

And dipfas. Milton s Paradife Lofl, b. x. /. 525. 

Eloque'nce. n.f. [eloqueniia, Latin.] 
r. The power of fpeaking with fluency and elegance; ora- 
tory. 

Aclion is eloquence , and the eyes of th" ignorant 
Adore learned than the ears. Shakefp. Qoriolam. 

2. Elegant language uttered w 7 ith fluency. 

Say file be mute, and will not fpeak a word ; 

Then I’ll commend her volubility. 

And fay file utteretli piercing eloquence. Shakefp can. 

Kit words attended on his weighty fenfe, 

And mild perfualion flow’d \n eloquence. Pope' s Odyffiy, b. vii. 
E'loqjjent. adj. [ eloquens, Latin ] Having the power ol ora- 
tory ; having the power of fluent and elegant Ipeech. 

The Lord of hofts doth take away the captain of fifty, and 
the honourable man, and the counlellor, and the cunning arti- 
ficer, and the eloquent orator. JJ> 3 * 

O death ! all eloquent , you only prove 
What duft we dote on, when ’tis man we love. Pop' 
Else, pronoun, [eliey, Saxon ] Other ; one befides : it is ap- 
plied both to perfons and things. 

To ftand ftained with ‘travel, and fvveating with defire to 
fee him ; thinking of nothing elfc , putting all affairs efe m 
oblivion, as if there were nothing elfe to be done but to fee 
him. Shakefp. HenryN- A “• 

Should he or an) 7 efe fearch, he will find evidence of thp 
Divine Wifdom. q Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

He fays, ’twas then with him, as now with you ; 

He did it when he had nothing elfe to do. Denhan*. 

Else. adv. Other wife. 

Dare not, on thy life. 

Touch ought of mine befide, by lot my due, 

But ftand aloof, and think profane to view . 

This faulchion, efe, not hitherto witbftood, 

Thefe hoftile fields fhall fatten with thy blood, ' 

What ways are there whereby we fhould be aiiuied, 
either by an internal imprefiion of the notion 0J a ou P 
our minds, or elfe by fuch external and vifible e e 
reafon tells us muft be attributed to fome caufe. i 1 0 Jo 
2. Befide ; except that mentioned. 

Pleasures which no where elfe were to be found, 

And all Eiyfium in a fpot of ground. ' 

E'lse where, adv. [elfe and tuber e.] 

1. In any other place. . , .... found 

There are here divers trees, which are not b 

elfewhere. 

As he proved that Pifon was not Ganges, 01 <- 9 /-/u/. 

where to find them efewherc he knew not. y 
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For, if we chance to fix our thoughts elfewhere , 

Though our eyes open be, we cannot fee. Davies. 

Henceforth oracles are ceas’d, 

And thou no more with pomp and facrifice 
Shalt be enquir’d at Delphos, or elfewhere. Paradife Reg. 
Although feafoned bodies may and do Jive near as long in 
London as elfewhere , yet new-comers and children do not. 

Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
2. In other places ; in fome other place. 

They which elfewhere complain, that dilgrace and injury 
is offered to the meaneft miniftcr, when the magiftrate ap- 
pointed! him what to wear, think the graveft prelates no com- 
petent judges to appoint where it is fit for the minifter to 
ftand. Hooker , b. v. f 29. 

Let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blam’d enough elfewhere. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Beftow, bafe man, thy idle threats elfewhere ; 

My mother’s daughter knows not how to fear. Dryden. 
If it contradict what he fays elfewhere , it is no new or 
ftrange thing. Tillotjon , Preface. 

To Elu'cidate. v.a. \_elucido, Latin.] To explain; to clear; 
to make plain. 

To elucidate a little the matter, let us confider it. Boyle. 
ElucidaTion. n.f. [from elucidate .] Explanation; expo- 
fition. 

We {hall, in order to the elucidation of this matter, fubjoin 
the following experiment. Boyle. 

ElucidaTor. n.f. [from elucidate .] Explainer; expofitor; 
commentator. 

Obfcurity is brought over them by the courfe of ignorance 
and age, and yet more by their pedantical elucidators. Abbot. 
To ELUDE, v. a. [ cludo , Latin.] 

1. To efcape by ftratagem; to avoid any mifehief or danger by 
artifice. 

Several pernicious vices, notorious among us, efcape or 
elude the punifhment of any law yet invented. Swift. 

He who looks no higher for the motives of his conduct 
than the refentments of human juftice, whenever he can pre- 
fume himfeif cunning enough to elude , rich enough to bribe, 
cr ftrong enough to refill it, will be under no reftraint. Rogers . 

2. To mock by an unexpe6ted efcape. 

Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 

Then, hid in {hades, eludes her eager fwain ; 

But feigns a laugh to fee me fearch around. 

And by that laugh the willing fair is found. Pope's Spring. 
EluTible. adj. [from elude. Poflible to be defeated. 

There is not any common place more infilled on than the 
happinefs of trials by juries ; yet if this blefled part of our 
law be eludible by power and artifice, we fhall have little Vca- 
fon to boaft. Swift. 

Elves. The plural of elf. See Elf. 

Ye fylphs and fylphids to your chief give ear ; 

Fays, fairies, genii, elves and demons hear. Pope. 

Elv’elo'ck. n. f. [from elves and lock. ] Knots in the hair 
fuperftitioufly fuppofed to be tangled by the fairies. 

From the like might proceed the fears of polling elveh.cks , 
or complicated hairs of the head. Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b. v. 
Elvish, adj. [from elves, the plural of elf: it had been written 
more properly e!fjh.~\ Relating to elves, or wandering fpirits. 
Thou ,elvifj markt, abortive, rioting hog! 

The flave .of nature, and the fon of hell ! Shakefp. R. III. 

No m ufe hath been fo bold. 

Or of the latter, or the old, 

Thofe elvijh fecrets to unfold, 

Which lie from others reading. Drayton. 

Elu'mbatf.d. adj. [elumbisj Lat.] Weakened in the loins. Di£i. 
Ei.u sion t . n. J. [e lifts, Latin.] An efcape from enquiry or 
examination ; a fraud ; an artifice. 

An appendix, relating to the tranfmutation of metals, de- 
tects the impoftures and elufons of thofe who have pretended 
L ° / lt * Woodward' s Natural Hijlory. 

Elusive, adj. [from elude .] Pradlifing elufion ; ufing arts to 
efcape. 

Elu five of the bridal day, file gives 
T ond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives. Pope's Odyff. 
Elu'sory. adj. [from elude.'] Tending to elude; tending to 
deceive; fraudulent; deceitful.; fallacious. 

It may be feared they are but Parthian flights, ambufeade 
r rcrrcats , tuid elufory tergiverfation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To EluTe. v.a. \_cluo, Latin.] To wafh off. 

. .J more oily any fpirit is, the more pernicious ; becaufe 
it is harder to be eluted by the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

t o EluTriate. v.a. [ elutrio , Latin.] To decant; orftrain 
out. 

I he prefliire of the air upon the lungs is much lefs than it 
has been computed by fome ; but ftill it is fomething, and the 
alteration of one tenth of its force upon the lungs muft pro- 
duce fome difference in elutriating the blood as it palfes through 
' thelun § s - Arbuthnot on Air. 
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The river of life, through midff of heaven, , 

Rolls o’er elyftan flowers her amber ftream. Muton. 

Ely'stum. n.f [Latin ] The place aftigned by the heathens 
to happy fouls; any place exquifiteJy pleafant. 

To have thee with thy lips to flop my mouth, 

So fhould’ft thou either turn my flying foul. 

Or I fhould breathe it fo into thy body, 

And then it liv’d in fweet Ehftum. Shakefpeare' s Henry VI. 

’Em. A contraction of them. 

For he could coin and counterfeit 
New words with little or no wit; 

And when with haffy noife he fpoke 'em. 

The ignorant for current took 'em. Hudibras. 

To EMA'CIATE. v. a. [ emacio , Latin.] To wafte ; to de- 
prive of flefh. 

All dying of the confumption, die emaciated and lean. 

Graunt's Bills cf Mortality. 

To Ema'ciate. v.n. To lofe flefh ; to pine ; to grow lean. 
He emaciated and pined away in the too anxious enquiry of 
the fea’s reciprocation, although not drowned therein. Brown. 

EmaciaL jon. n. f. [ emaciatus , Latin.] 

1. The ad of making lean. 

2. The ftate of one grown lean. 

Searchers cannot tell whether this emaciation or leannefs 
were from a phthifis, or from an heCtick fever. Gra'unt. 

EmaculaTion. n.f. [ emaculo , Latin.] T he aCl of freeing 
any thing from fpots or foulnefs. Dili. 

E'manant. adj. [cmanans, Latin.] IAuing from fomething 
elfc. 

The firfl: aCl of the divine nature, relating to the world 
and his adminiftration thereof, is an emanant aCl : the moft 
wife counfel and purpofe cl : Almighty God terminate in thofe 
two great tianfient or emanant adts or works, the work of 
creation and providence. PI ale's Origin of Mankind. 

Emanation, n.f. [ emanatio , Latin.] 

1. The aCl of iffuing or proceeding from any other fubftance. 

Ariftotle faid, that it ftreamed by connatural refult and 
emanation from God, the infinite and eternal Mind, as the 
light ifliies from the fun South's Sermons. 

2. That which iffues from another fubftance; an effluence; 
effluvium. 

The experience of thofe profitable and excellent emanations 
from God, may be, and commonly are, the firfl motive of 
our love. Taylor. 

Another way of attraction is delivered by a tenuous emana- 
tion, or continued effluvium, which, after fome diftance, re- 
traCleth unto itfelf; as in fyrups, oils, and vifeofities, which, 
{pun, at length retire into their former dimenfions. Broivn . 

Such were the features of her heav’nly face ; 

PJer limbs were form’d with fuch harmonious grace; 

So faultlefs was the frame, as if the whole 
Had been an emanation of the foul. Dryden. 

fl he letters, every judge will fee, were by no means efforts 
of the genius, but emanations of the heart. Pope. 

Lach emanation of his fires 
T hat beams on earth, each virtue he infpires ; 

Each art he prompts, each charm he can create ; 

Whate’er he gives, are giv’n for you to hate. Pope's Dunciad. 

Ema'native. c.dj. [from emano, Latin.] Iffuing from an- 

other - Didi. 

To EMA'NCIPA I E. v.a. [ etnamipo , Latin.] To fet free 
irom ferVhtude ; to reftore to liberty. 

Having received the probable inducements of truth, we 
become emancipated from teftimonial engagements. Brown . 

By the twelve tables, only thofe were called unto the in- 
teftate lucceffion of their parents that were in the parents 
power, excluding all emancipated children. Ay life's Par ergon. 
I hey foon emancipated themfelves from that dependance. 

r Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Emancipation, n.f [from emancipate .] The a& of fetting 
free; deliverance from flavery. ° 

Obftinacy in opinions holds the dogmatift in the chains of 
error, without hope of emancipation. Glanv. Scepf c. 2 7. 

I o Ema rginate. v. a. [mar go, Latin.] To take away the 

^ margin or edge of any thing. jyggf 

lo Emasculate, v.a. [emafculo, Latin.] 

1. 1 o caftrate; to deprive of virility. 

lC * s <r ° unt * * low man y ews, fuppofe twenty, one ram 
will ferve, we may geld nineteen, or thereabouts ; ‘for if you 

e "l±:lL : y°“ by promifeuous copulation. 


2 . 


Wilder the increafe. Graunt's Bills of Mortality'. 

I o effeminate; to weaken ; to vitiate by unmanly foftnefs. 
from wars and from affairs of ftate abftain ; 
u omen omafculatc a monarch's reign. Drydm's Aurongxebo. 
Dangerous principles not only impofe upon our under- 
ft undings, but emafculate. our fpirits, and fpoii our temper. 

Colder on Priek. 


EMA'scotAticK. n.f. [from emafculateA 
Laftration. 


r/r T • n n . . »////!/ . i. ^aitratjon. 


1. To 




1. To make up into a bundle. 

2. To bind up; to indole. 

Relow her ham her weed did fomdwhat train, 

And her ftraight legs moft bravely were embal’d 
In golden bufkins of eoftly cordwain. Fairy W» , b. ii. 

I would not be a queen 
For all the world, 

In faith, for little England 

You’d venture an embaltng. Shakefpeare’ s Henry VIII. 

To Emba'lm. v. a. [einbaumer, ¥ tench \ embqlfamar , Span.] 
To impregnate a body with aromaticks, that it may refift 
putrefadion. 

Embalm me, 

Then lay me forth; although unqueen’d, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. Sbak. H . VIII. 

I would {hew future times 

What you were, and teach them t’ urge towards fuch : 
Verfe embalms virtue, and tombs or thrones of rhymes, 
Preferve frail tranfitory fame as much 

As fpice doth bodies from corrupt air’s touch. Do\ne. 
Mule ! at that name thy facred forrows fhed ; 

Thofe tears eternal, that embalm the dead. Pope. 

Emba'lmer. n.f [from embalm .] One that pra&ifes the art 
of embalming and preferving bodies. 

The Romans were not fo good embalmers as the Egyptians, 
fo the body was utterly confumed. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory . v 
To Emb.Vr. v. a. [from bar.] 

1. To fhut; to enclofe. 

Themfelves for fear into his jaws to fall. 

He forc’d to caftle ftrong to take their flight ; 

Where faff embar’d in mighty brazen wall. 

He has them now four years befieg’d to make them thrall. 

Fairy Khtecn, b. i. cant. 7. fanz. 44. 
In form of airy members fair embar’d , 

His fpirits pure were fubjed to our light. Fairfax , b. i. 

2 . To flop ; to hinder by prohibition; to block up. 

Tranflating the mart, which commonly followed the Eng- 
lifh cloth, unto Calis, he embared all further trade for the 
future. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

If this commerce ’twixt heav’n and earth were not 
Embard , and all this traffick quite foigot, 

She, for whofe lofs we have lamented thus. 

Would work more fully and pow’rfully on us. Donne . 

Emba'rcation. n.f. [from embark.] 

1. The ad of putting on fhipboard. 

The French gentlemen were very folicitous for the embar- 
cation of the army, and for the departure of the fleet. Clarendon, 

2. The ad of going on fhipboard. 

Emba'rgo. n.f [embargar, Spanifh.J A prohibition to pafs ; 
in commerce, a flop put to trade. 

He knew that the fubjeds of Flanders drew fo great com- 
modity from the trade of England, as by embargo they would 
foon wax weary of Perkin. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

After an embargo of our trading {hips in the river of Bour- 
deaux, and other points of fovereign affront, there did fuc- 
ceed the adion of Rheez. Wotton. 

I was not much concerned, in my own particular, for the 
embargo which was laid upon it. Dr) den’s Preface to Cleomenes. 
To Emba'rk. v. a. [embarquer, French.] 

1. To put on fhipboard. 

Of mankind, fo numerous late. 

All left, in one fmall bottom fcvam embark’d. Milt. P. Lof. 
The king had likewife provided a good fleet, and had caufed 
a body of three thoufand foot to be embarked 911 thofe {hips. 

Clarendon , b. ii. 


Straight to the {hips Eneas took his way. 

Embark’d his men, and fkim’d along the fea. Dryden s/En. 

2. To engage another in any affair. 

To Emba'rk. v. n. 

1 . To go on {hipboard. 

I fhould with fpeed embark , 

And with their embalfy return to Greece. A. Phillips. 

2. To engage in any affair. 

To EMBA'RRASS. v. a. [embarafer, French ] To perplex ; 
to diftrefs ; to entangle. 

I faw mv friend a little embarraffed , and turned away. Spi ff. 

Embarrassment, n.f [from embarrafs.] Perplexity; en- 
tanglement-. 

Let your method be plain, that your hearers may run 
through it without embarrafment , and take a clear view of the 
whole° Watts s Logick. 

To Emba'se. v. a. [from hafe.) 

1. To vitiate; to depauperate; to lower; to deprave; to 

impair. . ' r . 

Grains are annual, fo that the virtue of the feed is not 
worn out; whereas in a tree it is embajed by the ground, Bac. 

I have no fervice or ignoble end in my prefent labour, 
which may, on either fide, reftrain or embafe the freedom of 
my poor judgment. Wotton. 

I will rather chufe to wear a crown of thorns, than to ex- 
change that of gold for one of lead, whofe embajed flexiblenefs 
{hall be forced to bend. King Charts. 


A pleafure high, rational, afid angelical ; a pleafure cm 
bafed with no appendant fling ; but fuch a one as being hone" 
in the mouth, never turns to gall or gravel in the bell v 
2. To degrade ; to vilify. 5 ' “‘ b - 

Joy of my life, full oft for loving you 
I blefs my lot, that was fo lucky plac’d ; 

But then the more your own mifhap I rue, 

That are fo much by lo mean love embas’d. Spe fee’s Soim 
Emba'ssador. n.f. [See Ambassadour .] One fent on \ 
publick meflage. 

Mighty Jove’s embajfador appear’d 
With the fame meflage. Denham 

My 1 elf, my king’s embajfador , will go. Dryd. hid. Mmp. 
Emea'ssadress. n.f A woman fent on a publick mella^e. 
With fear the model!: matron lifts her eyes, 

And to the bright embafadrejs replies. Garth’s Ovid. 

E'mbassage. tn.J. [It may be obferved, that though our 
E'mbassy. 5 authors write almofl indiferiminately embaJJa- 
dor or am'affudor , ernbajfage or arnbajfage ; yet theie is fcarcely 
an example of ambajjy , all concurring to write embajfy ] 

1. A publick meflage; a meflage concerning bufmels between 
princes or ftates. 

Frefh embajfy and fui'ts, 

Nor from the Hate nor private friends, hereafter, 

Will 1 lend ear to. Shakefp. Coriolanus , 

When he was at Newcaftle he fent a folemn embaJJ'age unto 
James III. king of Scotland, to treat and conclude a peace 
with him. Bacons Henry VII. 

The peace polluted thus, a chofen band 
He firfl commiflions to theLatian land, 

In threat’ning embajfy. Dryden s Mn. 

2. Any folemn meflage. 

He fends the angels on embaffes with his decrees. Taylor. 


3. An errand in an ironical fenfe. 

A bird was made fly with fuch art to carry a written em- 
bafjage among the ladies, that one might fay, if a live bird, 
how taught ? If dead, how made? Sidney, A ii. 

Nimble mifchance, that art fo light of foot, 

Doth not thy embajjage belong to me ? 

And am I lafl that know it. Shakcjpcarc’s Richard II. 

To Emba'ttle. v. a. [from battle ] To range in order or 
array of battle. 

The Englifh are embattled ; 

To horfe ! you gallant princes, ftrait to horfe ! Shakefpeare. 

I could drive her then from the ward of her purity, her 
reputation, her marriage-vow, and a thoufand oilier her de- 
fences, which now are too ftrongly embattled againft me. 

Sbakefpeare’s Mcny Hives of JVindfor. 
On their embattl’d ranks the waves return, 

And overwhelm the war ! Milton’s Parctdife Lof , b. xii. t 
Embattl’d nations ftrive in vain 
The hero’s glory to reftrain : 

Streams arm’d with rocks, and mountains red with fire, 

In vain againft his force confpire. Prior. 

To Emba'y. v. a. [from baigner , to bathe, French.] 

1 . To bathe ; to wet ; to walh. 

In her lap a little babe did play ; 

His cruel fport ; 

For in her ftreaming blood he did embay 
His little hands, and tender joints embrew. Fairy 
Every fenfe the humour lweet embay’d. 

And, flumb’ring foft, my heart did fteal away. Fat. §feen. 

2, [From bay ] I o inclofe in a bay ; to land-lock. 

If that the Turkifh fleet ^ , 

Be not infbelter’d and embay’d, they’re drown d. Shaeejp. 
To EMBELLISH, v. a. [ embellir , French.] lo adorn; u> 
beautify ; to grace with ornaments ; to decorate. 

How much more beauteous had the tountain been, 
EmbelUJh d with her firfl created green ; 

Where cryftal ftreams through living turf had run,^ 
Contented with an urn of native ftone. Dry dens Juv 
The names of the figures that embellifoed the adccu : - 
thofe who underftood the art of fpeaking, are not the 

{kill of fpeaking well. .. . r _ , Tw i v c0 - 

That which was once the moft beautiful fpot of M’ 
vered with palaces, embellifed by emperors, an ce c / 

poets, has now nothing to fhew but [urns. ( J ^ ven- 
Embellishment, n.f [from mbeliifo.] Orname , d 
titious beauty ; decoration; adfcitious grace ; an, tmn D 

confers the power of p leafing. 

Cultivate the wild licentious favage 
With wifdom, difeipline, and liberal arts, ^rf^ato. 

The embelli foments of life. ^ between 

Apparitions, vifions, and intercourfes of aU k nc ' ^ 

the dead and the living, are the frequent an p om ifb 

ments of thofe pious romances, the Sermons- 

church. , . ’ j t1 fpj bv old zu- 

E'mbering. n.f The ember days. A word 

thors, now obfolete. 

For caufes good fo many wajs. 

Keep emb* rings well, and falling days; What 
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What law commands we ought to obey, <v 

For Friday, Saturn, and Wednefday. Tuff. Hu/, fin >'«• 
F'mbers. n. I • without a lingular, [amyjua, Saxon, alhes , 
einmp'ia, Iflandick, hot alhes or cinders.] Hot cinders ; ai hi 

n °Take hott^td put them about a bottle filled with 
new beer, almofl to the very neck: let the bottle be wc 
flopped, left it fly out ; and continue it, renewing the embers 
every day for the fpace of ten days. Bacon s A atupai Hijlory . 

Or if the air will not permit. 

Some ftill removed place will fit, 

While glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. Milton. 

While thus heav’n’s highefl counfels, by the low 
Footfteps of their effe&s, he trac’d too well, 

He toft his troubled eyes, embers that glow 
Now with new rage, and wax too hot for hell. Crafoaw . 

He faid, and rofe, as holy zeal infpires ; 

He rakes hot embers , and renews the fires. Dryden s Virgil. 
E'mberweeK. n.f [The original of this word has been much 
controverted : feme derive it from embers or afhes ftrewed by 
penitents on their heads ; but Nelfon decides in favour of 
Marefchal, who derives it from ymbren or embren, a courje oi 
circumvolution.] A week in which an ember day falls. 

The ember days at the four feafons are the W ednefday, 
Friday, and Saturday after the firfl Sunday in Lent, the fealt 
of Pentecoft, September 14, December 13. Comm. Prayer. 

Stated times appointed for failing are Lent, and t le our 
feafons of the year called emberweeks. Ayliffe s Par ergon. 

To EMBE'ZZLE. v.a. [1 his word feems corrupted by an 

ignorant pronunciation from imbecil.] 

1. To appropriate by breach of truft ; to turn what is intruded 

in his hands to his own ufe. 

He had embezzled the king’s treafure, and extorted money 
by way of loan from all men. Hayward. 

2, To wafte ; to fwallow up in riot. 

When thou haft embezzl’d all thy ftore, 

Where’s all thy father left ? Dryden s Perf Sat. vi. 

Embezzlement, n. f [from embezzle.] .... . , 

1. The a <St of appropriating to himlelf that which is received 

in truft for another. 

2. The thing appropriated. 

To Emela'ze. v.a. [ blafonner , French.] 

X. To adorn with glittering embellifliments. 

Th’ unfought diamonds 
Would fo emblaze the forehead of the deep, 

And fo beftud with ftars, that they below 

Would grow inur’d to light. An don. 

No weeping orphan faw his father s flores 
Our ftirines irradiate, or emblaze the floors. Pope. 

2. To blafon ; to paint with enfigns armorial. 

Nor {hall this blood be wiped from thy point. 

But thou {halt wear it as a herald’s coat, 

T’ emblaze the honour which thy mafter got. S u ak. H. VI. 

He from the glittering ftaff unfurl’d 
Th’ imperial enfign, ftreaming to the wind, 

With gems and golden luftre rich emblaz d, 

Seraphick arms and trophies. Adlltons P aradife Lo/i, b. i. 
To Embla'zon. v. a. [ blafonner , French.] 
j . T'o adorn with figures of heraldry ; to grace with enfigns 
armorial. 

2. To deck in glaring colours ; to fet out pompoufly to fhew. 

We find Auguftus, for fome petty conqueft, emblazoned by 
the poets to the highefl pitch. Hakewill on Providence. 

E'MBLEM. n.f [ fyt^Xjjfca.] 

1. Inlay; enamel; anything inferted into the body of another. 

2. An occult reprefentation ; an alluflve pi&ure; atypical de- 
foliation. 

She had all the royal makings of a queen, 

The rod, and bird of peace, and all fuch emblems , 

Laid nobly on her. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

If you draw your beaft in an emblem , fhew a landfcape of 
the country natural to the beaft. Peacham on Drazving. 

Gentle Thames, 

Thy mighty mafter’s emblem , in whofe face 
Sate meeknefs, heighten’d with majeftick grace. Denham. 
He is indeed a proper emblem of knowledge and adfion, 
being all head and paws. Addifon’ s Guardian, N°. 114. 

To E'mblem. v.a. [from the noun.] To reprefent in an 
occult or allufive manner. 

The primitive fight of elements doth fitly emblem that of 


Glanv. Scepf 


c. 2 


/ • 


to 

the 


opinions. 

Emblematical. ) , [from emUm ^ 

Emblematic k. S 

1. Comprifing an emblem ; allufive ; occultly reprefentative. 

In the well fram’d models, 

With cmblematick {kill and myftick order. 

Thou fhew’dft where tow’rs on battlements fhould rife, 
Where gates fhould open, or where walls fhould compafs. 

Prior. 

The poets contribute to the explication of reverfes purely 
emblematical, or when the perfons are allegorical. Addfon. 
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2 Dealing in emblems ; ufmg emblems. 

By tongue and pudding to our friends explain 

What does your emblematick worflup mean. * 

Emblema'tically. adv. [from emblematical ] 

’er of emblems ; allufively ; with occuit reprefentattom 

Others have fpoken emblematically and hieroghphicall} , - 
the Egyptians; and the phoenix was the hierogliphick o 
e f un . & Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, h. 111. c. 10. 

He took a great ftone, and put it up under the oak, ern e- 
matically joining the two great elements of mafonry. JW*' 
Emble'mlatist. n.f [from emblem.] Writers 01 invent. 

Ut Thefefobles are ftill maintained by fymbolical writers, em t 
blematijls, and heralds. Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b. 1. t.g. 

E'MBOLISM. n.f [e^GAict^o?.] 1 

1. Intercalation; infertion of days or years to produce regula- 
rity and equation of time. 

The civil conftitutions of the year were after different 
manners in feveral nations ; fome uiing the fun’s year, hut in 
divers faftiions ; and fome following the moon, finding out 
emboli fms or equations, even to the addition of whole months, 
to make all as even as they could. Holder on ‘ 7 ime. 

2. The time inferted ; intercalatory time. 

E'mbolus. n.f. Any thing inferted and acting in 

another, as the fucker in a pump. 

Our members make a fort of an hydraulick engine, in 
which a chemical liquor, refembling blood, is driven through 
elaftick channels by the force of an embolus, like the heart. 

A> buthnet and Pope’s Mart. Scriblerus. 
To EMBO'SS. v. a. [from bojfe, a protuberance, French.] 

1. To form with protuberances; to cover with fomething riftng 

into lumps or bunches. 

Timon hath made his everlafting manfiojn 
Upon the beached verge of the fait flood ; 

Which once a day, with his embojfed froth, 

The turbulent furge {hall cover. Shakefpeare’s Tim.n, 

Thou art a bile, 

A plague fore, or embojfed carbuncle, 

In my corrupted blood. Shakefpeare s King Lear . 

Botches and blains rauft all his flefti embofs , 

And all his people. Milton s P aradife Lof ? b. xii. 

All croud in heaps, as at a night-alarm 
The bees drive out upon each others backs, 

T* embofs their hives in clufters. Drydef s Don Sebajliart . 

2. To engrave with relief, or rifing work. 

Then o’er the lofty gate his art embefs’d 
Androgeo’s death, and off’rings to hisghoft. Dryden sVirg. 

3. [from emboifer, French, to inclofe in a box.] To inclofe % 
to include; to cover. 

And in the way, as {he did weep and wail, 

A knight her met, in mighty arms ernbofs’d. Fairy JJhifen. 

4. [. mbofeare , Italian.] To inclofe in a thicket. 

Like that felf-begotten bird 

In th’ Arabian woods embojl . Milton’s Agonifes. 

5. To hunt hard. 

When a deer is hard run, and foams at the mouth, he is 
faid to be embof : a dog alfo, when he is ftraified with hard 
running, efpecially upon hard ground, will have his knees 
fwelled, and then he is faid to be embof , from bojfe , French, 
a tumour. Hanmer c 

Oh, he is more mad 

Than Telamon for his fhield ; the boar of Theftaly 
Was never fo embojl . ShakeJ'pcare’s Ant. and Cleopatra. 
We have almoft embof him : you {hall fee his fall to- 
night. Shakefpeare’ s All’s zuell that ends well. 

Embossment, n.f. [from embojs.] 

1. Any thing ftanding out from the reft ; jut ; eminence. 

I wifh alfo, in the very middle, a fair mount, with three 

afeents and alleys, enough for four to walk a-breaft ; which I 
would have to be perfect circles, without any bulwarks or em- 
bof "ments. Bacon's EJJays , Civ. and Moral . 

2. Relief ; rifing work. 

They are at a lofs about the word pendentis ; fome fancy it 
exprefl’es only the great embof ment of the figure, others believe 
it hung off the helmet in alto relievo. Addifon on Italy. 

To Embo'ttle. v. a. [ bouteille , French.] To include in 
bottles ; to bottle. 

Stirom, firmeft fruit 
Embattled , long as Priamean Troy 

With flood the Greeks, endures. Phillips. 

To Embo'wel. v. a. [from bozvel ] To evifeerate ; to deprive 
of the entrails ; to exenterate. 

The fchools, 

Emlowelled of their dodlrine, have left off 
The danger to itfelf. Shakefpeare’s Alts well that ends well. 

EmbcwelP d will I fee thee by and by ; 

’Till then, in blood, by noble Percy lye. Sl.ak. Henry IV. 

T he roar 

Embowel’d with outrageous noife the air* 

And all her entrails tore. Milton’s Paradife Lof , b. vi. 

Foflils and minerals that th’ embowel d earth 
Difplays. .. Phillips. 

To 
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To EMBRA'CE. v. a. [ embr offer , French.] 

1. To hold fondly in the arms ; to fqueeze in kindnefs. 

Embrace again, my Tons ! be foes no more ; 

Nor ftain your country with her children’s gore. Dryden. 

2. T o feize ardently or eagerly ; to lay hold on ; to welcome ; 
to accept willingly any thing offered. 

I take it, your own bufinefs calls on you, 

And you embrace th’ occafion to depart. Shakefpeare. 

At firft, her mother earth fhe holdeth dear, 

And doth embrace the world, and worldly things. Davies. 
They who are reprefented by the wife virgins, embraced the 
profeflion of the Cffriffian religion, as the foolifh virgins alfo 
had done. 7 illotjon s Sermons. 

3. 1 o comprehend ; to take in; to encompafs ; to encircle. 

4. T. o comprife ; to inclofe ; to contain. 

Low at his feet a fpacious plain is plac’d, 

Between the mountain and the ffream embrac'd, Denham. 

5. To admit; to receive. 

Fenton, heav’n give thee joy! 

What cannot be efehew’d, muff be embraced. Shakefpeare. 
If a man can be fully allured of any thing, without having 
examined, what is there that he may not embrace for truth r 

Locke. 

6. To find ; to take. 

Fleance, his fon, _ 

Whofe abfence is no lefs material to me , 

Than is his father’s, muff embrace the fate 

Of that dark hour. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

7. 7 "o fqueeze in a hoftile manner. 

To Embra'ce. v. n. To join in an embrace. 

Let me embrace with old Vincentio; 

And wander we to fee thy honeft fon, 

Who will of thy arrival be full joyous. Shakefpeare. 

F rra'ce. n. f [from the verb.] 
i» Clafp ; fond prefl’ure in the arms ; hug. 

Thames, the molt lov’d of all the ocean’s Tons 
By his old fire, to his embraces runs. Denham. 

2. An hoftile fqueeze ; crulh. 

Emhra'cement. n. f [from embrace .] 

1. Clafp in the arms; hug; embrace. 

Thus death becomes a rival to us all, 

And hopes with foul embracements her to get, 

In whofe decay virtue’s fair Ihrine mull fall. Sidney 

There cherilhing one another with dear, though chafte em- 
bracements , with fweet, though cold kifles, it might feem that 
love was come to play him there without darts. Sidney , b. ii. 

2. Comprehenfion. 

Nor can her wide embracements filled be. Davies. 

3. State of being contained ; inclofure. 

The parts in man’s body eafily reparable, as fpirits, blood, 
and flefh, die in the embracement of the parts hardly reparable, 
as bones, nerves, and membranes. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

4. Conjugal endearment. 

I would freelier rejoice in that abfence, wherein he won 
honour, than in the embracements of his bed, where he would 
(hew moft love. Shakejpeare' s Cortolanus. 

Embra'cer. n f. [from embrace .] The perfon embracing. 
Yet are they the greateft embracers of pleafure of any other 
upon earth ; and they efteem of pearls as pebbles, fo they may 
fatisfy their guft, in point of pleafure or revenge. Howel. 
Embra'sure. n.f [ embrafurc, French.] An aperture in the 
wall, through which the cannon is pointed; battlement. 
ToEmbra've. v. a. [from brave.] I o decorate ; to embel- 
lifh ; to deck ; to grace ; to adorn. 

So, both agree their bodies to engrave ; 

The great earth’s womb they open to the fky. 

And, with fad cyprefs, feemly it embrave. Fairy £>ueen, b. ii. 
To E y MBROCATE. v. a. To rub any part dif- 

eafed with medicinal liquors. 

I returned her a glafs with oil of rofes and vinegar, to em- 
brocate her arm. JVifeman on Inf animations. 

Embroca'tion. n.f. [from embrocate.] 

1. The a£l of rubbing any part difeafed with medicinal liquors 
or fpirits. 

2. The lotion with which any difeafed part is wafhed or em- 
brocated. 

We endeavoured to eafe by difeutient and emollient cata- 
plafms, and embrocations of various forts. JVifeman s Surgery. 
To EMBROIDER, v . [trader, French.] 'Fo border with 

ornaments ; to decorate with figured work ; to diverfify with 
needlework ; to adorn a ground with raifed figures. 
Embroider'd fo with flowers it had flood. 

That it became a garden of a wood. JValler. 

Let no virgin be allowed to receive her lover, but in a fuit 
of her own embroidering. Spectator, N°. 606. 

Embroider'd purple clothes the golden beds ; 

This flave the floor, and that the table fpreads. Pope. 
Embroiderer, n.f. [from embroider.] One that adorns 
cloaths with needlework. 

Blue filk and purple, the work of the embroiderer. Eccluf. 
Embro'idery. n.f [from embroider.] 
i. Figures raifed upon a ground ; variegated needlework. 

Write, 
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In cmiald cuffs, flow rs purfled, blue and white 
Like faphire, pearl, in rich embroidery , 

Buckled below fair knighthood's bending knee. Sbak fo 
Laces and embroideries are more cofflv than either -P cc> f. 

comely. »* > c j , v \ a / m or 

-vr 1 . ruLon s Ativu e to Jim 

i-ext thefe a youthful train their vows exprels’d 6 

With feathers crown’d, with gay embroidery drefsM 0 

2. Variegation ; diverfity of colours. * **• 

If the natural embroidery of the meadows were hclnt 
improved by art, a man might make a pretty landfkin F*r 
, own poffeflxons Spectator N<> , S 

ToEmbro'il. v.a. [hrcuiUer, French - .] Todifiurb- toe ’ 
fufe; to diffract ; to throw into commotion: to invi.lJe’" 
troubles by diifenfion and difeord. ' ' e m 

I had no pafiion, defign, or preparation to embroil mv kino- 
dom in a civil war. r- a, p 

■p , . Al>, g Charles. 

Rumour next, and chance, 

And tumult and confufion, all einhrcil'd , 

And dilcord with a thoufand various mouths. Milt. P p 0 n 
When file found her venom fpread fo far, ° ' 

I he royal houfe embroil'd in civil war, 

Rais’d on her dufky wings fhe cleaves the Ikies. Dryden 
2. In the following paflage the word feems improperly ufed for 
broil or burn. 

^ That knowledge, for which we boldly attempt to rifle 
God’s cabinet, fhould, like the coal from the altar, icrve only 
to embroil and confume the facrilegious invaders. Dec. of Piety 
To Embro'thel. v . a. [ brothel , brodel] To inclofe in a 
brothel. 

Men, which chufe 

Law practice for mere gain, boldly repute, 

Worfe than embrothel’d ffrumpets proftitute. Dome. 

E'MBRYON. \ n J' [*t'-H v *" 1 '] 

1. I he offspring yet unfinifhed in the womb. 

The bringing forth of living creatures may be accelerated, 
if the embryo ripeneth and perfebleth fooner. Bacon s Na. Li/I. 

An exclufion before conformation, before the birth can 
bear the name of the parent, or be fo much as properly calied 
an embryon. Brown's Vulgar Erfou* s, b. iii. c. 6. 

The earth was form’d, hut in the womb a yet 
Of waters, embryon immature involv’d 
Appear’d not. Milton s Paradifc Lof , b. vii. /. 277; 

In that dark womb are the figns and rudiments of an embryo 
World. Burned s Theory tf the Earth. 

When the crude embryo careful nature breeds, 

See how flic works, and how her work proceeds. Blackmon. 

While the promis’d fruit 
Lies yet a little embryo , unperceiv’d 
Within its crimfon folds. Pho n f on s Spring, l ico. 

2. The ftate of any thing yet not fit for production ; yet un- 
finifhed. 

The company little fufpedled what a noble work I had then 
in embryo. Swift. 

Eme. n.f [eame, Saxon.] Unkle. Now obfolete. 

Whilff they were young, Caflibelan their eme , 

Was by the people chofen in their ffead; 

Who on him took the royal diadem. 

And goodly well it long time governed. Fairy §{ueen, b. ii. 
Emf/ndable. adj. [ emendo , Latin.] Capable of emenda- 


tion ; corrigible. 


Emendation, n.f [emendo, Latin.] 

1. Correction ; alteration of any thing from worfe to better. 

The eitence and the relation of every thing in beimr, is 
fitted, beyond any emendation , for its aeftion and ufe; and mews 
it to proceed from a mind of the higheft underftanding. Grew . 

2. An alteration made in the text by verbal criticifm. 

Emenda'tor. n.f [ emendo , Latin.] A corrector; an im- 
prover ; an alterer for the better. 

E'merai.d. n.f [ aneraude , French; fmaragdus, Latin.] A. 
green precious (tone. 

The emerald is evidently the fame with the antient fma- 
ragdus ; and, in its moft perfect ftate, is perhaps the moft beau- 
tiful of all the gems : it is found from the fixteenth of an inc 
in diameter, to the fize of a walnut. T he rough emerald is 
ufually of a very bright and naturally pohfhed furface, an is 
ever of a pure and beautiful green, without the admixture 0 
any other colour. It is of all the various {hades of g rc ’ er1 ’ 
from the deepeft to the paleft, and doubtlefs is found at tim€ * 
wh> lly colourlefs ; but then it is efteemed, by our jewel ers, * 
white faphire. The oriental emerald is of the hardne s 0 
the faphire and ruby, and is fecond only to the diamon m 
luftre and brightnefs; they are only found in the kinge om 0 
Cambay. The American, called by our jewellers onen 
emeralds, are found in Peru, of the hardnds or the g an W 
the European are fomewhat fofter, but harder than cry 1 ’ » 

and found in Silefia. The coloured cryftals, fold as occi 
tal emeralds, are from the mines of Germany. Hit n JJ 
Do you not fee the gra(s how in coloui they excc^ 

emerald ? , . r/r 

The emerald is a bright grafs green : it 1$ found in till 

of rocks, srlong with copper ores. JJooi.u'dt s ^ 
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Nor deeper verdure dies the robe of Spring, 

When firft fhe gives it to the fouthern gaJe^ 

Than the green emerald fhows. Phonijon s Summer , . 15^° 
To EME'RGE. v. n. [emergo, Latin.] 

1. To rife out of anything in which it is covered. _ 

They emerged, to the upper part of the fpirit of wine, as 
much of them as lay immerfed in the fpirit. _ ^ boy e. 

The mountains emerged, and Decame dry land again, wnen the 
waters, after their violent agitation was abated, retired into the 
lower places. . Burnet's Themy of the Earth. 

Thetis, not unmindful of her fon, 

Emerging from the deep, to beg her boon, • * 

Purfu’d their track. Dryden s Ho?ner. 

2 . To iflue ; to proceed. ... 

If the prifm was turned about its axis that way, wnicn 
made the rays emerge more obliquely out of the fecond refiaCl- 
incr furface of the prifm, the image foon became. an inch or 
two longer or more. hiewton s Opt. 

3. To rife ; to mount from a ftate of deprefllon or obfcurity ; 

to rife into view. 

Darknefs, we fee, emerges into light; 

And fnining funs defeend to fable night. Dryden' s Fables. 

When, from dewy (hade emerging bright, 

Aurora ftreaks the fiky with orient light, 

Let each deplore his dead. Pope's Odyf 'ey, b. iv. 1 . 470. 

Then from antient gloom emerg'd 
A rifing world. Phomfon s Summer , /. 995 * 

Eme rgence. Xn.f [from emetge.] 

Emergency. 5 J L . . . . . , 

1. The act of rifing out of any fluid by which it is covered. 

We have read of a tyrant, who tried to prevent the emer- 
gence of murdered bodies. Broiuns Vulgar Err ours, b. iv. e. 1. 

2. The adt of rifing into view. _ ‘ 

The emergency of colours, upon coalition of the particles of 
fuch bodies, as were neither of them of the colour of that 
mixture whereof they are ingredients, is very well worth our 
attentive obfervation. Boyle on Colours. 

'Fhe white colour of all refraaed light, at its very firft 
emergence, where it appears as white as beioie its incidence, is 
compounded of various colours. Newton s Opt. 

3. Any fudden occafion ; unexpeaed cafualty. 

Moft of our rarities have been found out by cafual emer- 
gency, and have been the works of time and chance rather 
than of philofophy. Glanv. Scepf c. 21. 

4. Prefling neceflity. A fenfe not proper. 

In any cafe of emergency, he would employ the whole wealth 
of his empire, which he had thus amafied together in his 
fubterraneous exchequer. Addifon s Freeholder . 

Eme'rgent. adj. [from emerge.] 

1. Rifing out of that which overwhelms or obfeures it. 

Love made my emergent fortune once more look 
Above the main, which now i’hall hit the ftars. Ben. Johnf 
The man that is once hated, both his good and his evil 
deeds oppref§ him ; he is not eafily emergent. Ben. Johnjon. 

2. Rifing into view, or notice. 

Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent , and their broad bare backs unheave 
Into the clouds, their tops afeend the fky. Milt. Par. Lof . 

3. Proceeding or ifluing from any thing. 

The ftoicks held a fatality, and a fixed unalterable courfe 
of events ; but then they held alfo, that they fell out by a ne- 
ceflity emergent from and inherent in the things thcmfelves, 
which God himfelf could not alter. South’s Sermons. 

4. Sudden ; unexpectedly cafual. 

All the lords declared, that, upon any emergent occafion, 
they would mount their fervants upon their horfes. Clarendon. 
E'mekods. ] n.f [corrupted by ignorant pronunciation from 
E'meroids. £ hemorrhoids, ] Painful fwellings of 

the hemorrhoidal veins ; piles. 

He deftroyed them, and fmote them with emerods. 1 Sa. v. 
Eme'rsion. n.f. [from emerge.] The time when a ftar, having 
been obfeured by its too near approach to the fun, appears? 


as;ain. 

.0 


The time was in the heliacal emerfion , when it becomes at 
greateft diftance from the fun. Browns Vulgar Err ours, b. iv. 
E'mery. n.f. [fmyris, Latin ; efyneril, French.] 

Emery is an iron ore, confiderably rich. It is ufually of a 
dufky brownifh red on the furface ; but, when broken, of a 
fine bright iron grey, but not without fome tinge of rednefs, 
and is fpangled all over with fhining fpecks. It is alfo fome- 
times very red, and then contains veins of gold. It is found 
in the ifland of Guernfey, in Tufcany, and many parts of 
Germany. It has a near relation to the magnet. Emery has 
been recommended by the ancients as an abftergent, but it 
muff: be ufed with great caution. It is prepared by grinding 
in mills ; and the lapidaries cut the ordinary gems on their 
wheels by fprinkling the wetted powder over them ; but it 
will not cut diamonds. It is ufeful in cleaning and polifhing 
fteel. Hill’s Mat. Med. 

E METICAL. \ ad). [i^V] Having the quality of provoking 
EME'TICK. 3 vomits. 

Various are the temperaments and operations of herbs ; 
VoL. I. 
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fome purgative, fome emetick , and fome fudorihek. Hai*- 
EmeTic ally. adv. [from emetical.] In fuch a manner as to 

provoke to vomit. _ . , 

It has been complained of, that preparations of hlver hav 

produced violent vomits ; whereas we have not obferved du y 
refined filver to work emctically, even in women and girls. Boyle. 
Em 1 caTion. n.f. [emicatio, Latin.] Spaikling; flyingo in 
Vmall particles, as fprightly liquors. 4 

Iron, in aqua fortis, will fall into ebullition with noife ana 
ernication, as alfo a crafs and fumid exhalation. Brown. 

Emi'ctiGn. n.f [from emlLlum, Latin.] Urine; what is 

voided by the urinary paflages. 

Gravel and Hone grind away the flem, and effuie the 
blood apparent in a fanguine emiftion. Harvey onCmfumptions. 
To E'MIGRATE. v. n. [emigro, Latin.] To remove from 

one place t© another. ... 

EmiGRa'tion. n.f. [from emigrate.] Change of Habitation; 

removal from one place to another. . . 

We find the originals of many kingdoms either by victories, 
or by emigrate ns, or inteftine commotions. Hale. 

E'minexce. \ n r [ em ; nmi ia Latin.] 

Eminency. 3 J L 

1 . Loftinefs ; height. 

2. Summit; higheft part. 

Mountains abound with different vegetables, every ver- 
tex or enunency affording new kinds. * Ray on the Ci eation. 

3. A part ri'mg above the reft. 

They muff be fmooth, almoft imperceptible to the touch, 
and without either eminence or cavities. Dryden s Dufrejnoy. 

4. A place where one is expofed to general notice. 

A fatyr or libel on one of the common ftamp, never meets 
with that reception as what is aimed at a perfon whofe merit 
places him upon an eminence , and gives him a more confpi- 
cucus figure. Addifon' s Spectator, N°. 256. 

5. Exaltation; confpicuoufnefs ; ftate of being expofed to view 5 
reputation; celebrity ; fame; preferment; greatnefs. 

You’ve too a woman’s heart, which ever yet 
Affefled eminence, wealth, fovereignty. Shakef Henry VIII. 
Alterations are attributed to the powerfulleft under princes, 
where the eminency of one obfeureth the reft. fVotton . 

He deferv’d no fuch return 
From me, whom he created what 1 was. 

In that bright eminence ; and with his good 
Upbraided none. Milton s Paradife Lof , l. iv. /. 44. 

Where men cannot arrive to any eminency of eftate, yet 
religion makes a compenfation, by teaching content. Tillotfon. 

Thefe two were men of eminency , of learning as well as 
piety. Stillingfeet's Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idol . 

6. Supreme degree. 

Whatever pure thou in the body enjoy’ft. 

And pure thou wert created, we enjoy 

In eminence. Milton's Par adfe Lof , b. viii. 1 . 6 24. 

7. Notice; diftin£lion. 

Let your remembrance ftill apply to Banquo ; 

Prefent him eminence both with eye and tongue. Shak.Macb . 

8. A title given to cardinals. 

E'MINEN F. adj. [_ evnnefis , Latin.] 

L High; lofty. * 

Thou haft built Unto thee an eminent place. Ezek. xvi. 24^ 

2. Dignified ; exalted. 

Rome for your fake fhall pufli her conquefts on, * ~l 
And bring new titles home from nations won, v 

To dignify fo eminent a fon. Dryden' s Juv. Sat. 8. j 

3. Confpicuous ; remarkable. 

Satan, in gefture proudly eminent , 

Stood like a tow’r. Milton . 

She is eminent for a fincere piety in the pra< 5 lice of religion. 

Addifon' s Freeholder , N°. 21. 
E'minently. adv. [from eminent.] 

1. Confpicuoufly ; in a manner that attra&s obfervation. 

Thy love, which elfe 

So eminently never had been known. Milton's Parad. Lcf. 

Lady, that in the prime of earlieft youth. 

Wifely has fhun’d the broad way and the green. 

And with thofe few art eminently feen. 

That labour up the hill of heav’nly truth. ALiltcn. 

Such as thou haft folemnly eletfted. 

With gifts and graces eyninently adorn’d, 

To fome great work. Milton's Agonif.es, l. 6; 8. 

2. In a high degree. 

All men are equal in their judgment of what is eminently 
be ft. Dryden. 

That fimplicity, without which no human performance can 
arrive to perfedlion, is no where more eminently ufeful than in 
this* ^ ^ Swift . 

E'missary. n.f [ emijfarius , Latin.] 

1 . One fent out on private mefiages ; a fpy ; a fecret agent. 

Clifford, now become the ftate informer, was an emijfary 
and fpy of the king’s, and he fled over into Flanders with 
his confent and privity. Bacon's Henry VII. 

You fhall neither eat nor fleep. 

No, nor forth your window peep, 

. 7 Z 
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With your emijfary eye, 

To fetch in the forms go by. Ben. J ohnfon’s Underwoods. 
The Jefu its fend over emijj'aries, with inftructions to per- 
fonate themfelves members of the feveral fects amongft us. Swift. 

2. One that emits or fends out. A technical fenfe. 

Wherever there are emijjaries , there are abforbent veflels in 
the (kin ; and, by the abforbent veflels, mercury will pafs into 
the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Emission, n.f. [emiffio , Latin.] The a <t of fending out ; 
vent. 

Tickling caufeth laughter : the caufe may be the emiffion of 
the fpirits, and fo of the breath by a flight from titillation. Bac. 

Though it might reflrain their difperfion, it could not their 
populofity, which necefi'arily requireth tranfmigration and 
emiffion of colonies. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 6. 

Affection, in the ftate of innocence, was happily pitched 
upon its right object ; it flamed up in direct fervours of devo- 
tion to God, and in collateral emijjions of charity to its 
neighbour. South’s Sermons. 

Cover them with glafles; but upon all warm and benign 
emijftons of the fun, and fweet fhowers, give them air. Evelyn. 
T o EMPT. v. a. [ emitto , Latin.] 

1 . To fend forth ; to let go ; to give vent to. 

Thefe baths continually emit a manifeft and very fenflble 
heat ; nay, fome of them have been oblerved, at fome times, 
to fend forth an a<tual and vifible flame IVoodward! s N. Hijl. 

The foil, being fruitful and rich, emits fleams, confiding of 
volatile and active parts. Arbuthnot on Air. 

2 . To let fly ; to dart. 

Pay facred rev’rence to Apollo’s fong, 

Left, wrathful, the far- {hooting god emit 

His fatal arrows. Prior. 

3. To iflue out juridically. 

That a citation be valid, it ought to be decreed and emitted 
by the judge’s authority, and at the inftance of the party. 

Ay life’ s Paragon. 

Emme'nagogues. n.f. [ww** and «yu.] Medicines that 
promote the courfes ; and thefe do this, either by giving a 
erreater force to the blood in its circulation, whereby its mo- 
mentum againft the veflels is increafed ; or by making it thin- 
ner, whereby it will more eafily pafs through any outlets. Quin. 
Emmenagogues are fuch as produce a plethora, or fulnefsof the 
veflels, confequently fuch as ftrengthen the organs of digeftion, 
fo as to make good blood. Arbutknot on Diet . 

E'mmet. n.f. [aemeree, Saxon.] An ant; a pifmire. 

When cedars to the ground fall down by the weight of 
an emmets 

Or when a rich ruby’s juft price be the worth of a walnut. 

Sidney , b. i. 

To Emme'w. v. a. [from mew ] To mew or coop up. 

This outward fainted deputy, 

W hofe fettled vifage and delib’rate word, 

Nips youth i’ th’ head, and follies doth emmew , 

As faulcon d> th the fowl, is yet a devil. Sh. Meaf for Meaf. 
To Emmo've. v. a. [emmouvoir, ¥ rench.] To excite; to roufe ; 
to put into emotion. 

One day, when him high courage did emmove , 

He pricked forth. Fairy Queen, b. ii r. fan. 50. 

Emo'lli h nt. adj. [emottiens, Latin.] Softening; fuppling. 
Barley is emollient , moiftening, and expe£orating. Arbuthn. 
Diureticks are decoctions, emulfions, and oils of emollient 
vegetables, fo far as they relax the urinary paflages : fuch as 
relax ought to be tried before fuch as ftimulate. Arbutknot . 
Emo'llients. n.f Such things as (heath and foften the 
afoerities of the humours, and relax and fupple the iolids at 
the fame time. - Quincy. 

Emohicnts ought to be taken in open air, to hinder them 
from perfpiring, and on empty ftomachs. Arbutknot. 

Emolli'tion. n.f. [ emohitio , Latin.] The aa of foftening. 
Laflitude is remedied by bathing, or anointing with oil and 
warm water : the caufe is, for that all laflitude is a kind of 
Contufion and compreflion of the parts, and bathing and 
anointing give a relaxation or emollition. . # Barn. 

Powefful menftruums are made for its emollition , whereby 
it may receive the tincture of minerals. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 
Emolument, n.f. [emolument um, Latin.] Profit; advan- 

" Tet them confult how politick they were, for a temporal 
emolument to throw away eternity. South’ s Sermons. 

Nothing o-ives greater fatisfaaion than the fenfe of having 
difpatched a b gr eat deal °** bu f ine f s to P ub,lck emolument. Tatlcr. 
Emo'ngst. prep, [fo written by Sfen/er.] Among. 

The merry birds of every fort, 

Chaunted aloud their chearful harmony ; 

And made emongf themfelves a fweet confort, 

That quick’ned the dull fp’rit with mufical comfort, t. Qu. 
Emo'tion. n. f. [emotion, French ] Difturbance of mind ; 
vehemence of paflion, or plealing or painful. 

I will appeal to any man, who has read this poet, whet er 
he finds not the natural emotion of the fame paflion in himfelr, 
which the poet deferibes in his feigned perfons ? Dryden. 
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Thofe rocks and oaks that fuch emotion felt. 

Were rural maids whom Orpheus taught to melt r . 

1 o Empa'le. v. a. [empalcr, French. | 

1 . To fence with a pale. 

How happy’s he, which hath due place affi&n’d 
W his beafts, and difaforefted his mind? 

Empal’d himfelf to keep them out, not in ; 

Can low, and dares truft corn, where they have been T) 

2. To fortify. ‘ 

All that dwell near enemies empale villages, to fave then 
fclves from furprize. Raleigh's E/favs 

TheEnglifti empaled themfelves with their pikes, and the r* 
with bare off their enemies. Hanu v 

3. To inclofe; fhut in. 

Keep yourfelves in breath, 

And when 1 have the bloody Hector found, 

Empale him with your weapons round about. Slakefearc 
They have empal'd within a zodiack 
The free-born fun, and keep twelve iigns awake 
To watch his fteps ; the Goat and Crab controul 
And fright him back. Donne. 

Thank my charms, 

I now empale her in my arms. Cleavelond 

Impenetrable, empal’d with circling fire, 

Yet unconfum’d. Milton s Paradifc Loff, b. ii. /.6a-. 

4. To put to death by fpitting on a flake fixed upright. 

Who can bear this, refolve to be empal’d ? 

His fkin flead off', and roafted yet alive? Sent hern’s OroonoL 
Let them each be broken on the rack ; 

Then, with what life remains, empal’d, and left 
To writhe at leifure round the bloody flake. Addif. Cato. 
Nay, I don’t believe they will be contented with hanging; 
they talk of empaling , or breaking on the wheel. Arbuthnot . 
EMPA'NNEL. n.f. [from panne, French.] The writing or 
entering the names of a jury into a parchment ichedule, or 
roll of paper, by the fherifF, which he has fummoned to ap- 
pear for the performance of fuch publick fervice as juries are 
employed in. Gomel. 

Who can expect any more upright verdicts from fuch 
packed, fuch corrupt juries ? Why may we not be allowed to 
make exceptions againft this fo incompetent empannel ? 

Decay of Cbnjlian Piety 
To Empa'nnel. v. a. [from the noun.] To lummon to ferve 
on a jury. A law term. 

I fhall not need to empannel a jury either of moralifts or 
divines, every man’s own bread: fufficiently inftru&inghira. 

Government of the Tongue , /. 8 . 
Empa'rlaxce. n.f. [from parler, French.] It fignifieth, in 
common laws a defire or petition in court of a day to paufe 
what is beft to do ; and it is fometimes ufed for the confeience 
of a jury in the caufe committed to them. Cornel. 

Empa'sm. n.f. [ iy.'&xcro-w. ] A pow r der to correct the bad 

feent of the body. . 

To Empa'ssion. v. a. [from pnffion.] To move with paflion; 

to affea ftrongly ; to throw oft from equanimity. 

Unto my eyes ftrange (hows prefented were, 

Picturing; that which I in mind embrac’d, 


That yet thofe fights cmpajfion me full near. 


Spenjer. 


So, (landing, moving, or to height upgrown, 

The tempter, all empafjkrid, thus began. Milt. Par. Lo t. 
To Empf.'ople. v. a. (from people.] To form into a people 
orcommunitv. 

He wonder’d much, and ’gan enquire 
What {lately building durft fo high extend 
Her loftv towers unto the ftarry fphere, 

And what unknown nation there empcopled were. 
E'mferess. n.f [from emperour, now written emprejs.] 

1. A woman invefted with imperial power. 

Long, long, may you on earth ou. cmf erefi «>&>, 

E’re you in heaven a glorious angel Itand. 

2. The queen of an emperour. 

Lavinia will I make my emperefs, 

Rome’s royal miftrefs, miftrefs of my heart. Sb. • * A 
E MPEROUR n.J. [emperour, French ; mperaW, J _ 
monarch of title and dignity fupenour to a king . . 

perour of Germany. 

Charles the emperour , 

Under pretence to fee the queen his aunt, VIE 

Makes vilitation. . ^ Empire; 

E'mpery. n.f [empire, French ; wiper turn, L at J 

fovereio-n command. A word out of ufe. 

D A lady 

So fair, and faften’d to an empiry, C\ddh* 

Would make the great’ll king double. Sba.eJP- <4 
Take on you the charge 
And kinely government of this your lan , 

Not as protestor, fteward, fubftitute 

But as fucceffively from blood to blood, /J.III 

Your right of birth, your empery , ) ooj ° . ^ u p on a 

E'MPHASISr „. f [•>-/] A fl fc o? pro- 

word or fentence ; particular force .mpreff.d b, 


nunciation. 


pro' 

Ob, 


Oh, that brave Crefar ! 

i— Be choak’d with fuch another emphafis. Sh. Ant. and Cleop. 

Emphafs not fo much regards the time as a certain gran- 
deur, whereby fome letter, fyllable, word, or fentence is ren- 
dered more remarkable than the reft, by a more vigorous pro- 
nunciation, and a longer ftay upon it. Holder’s Elan, of Speech. 

Thefe queftions have force and emphafis , if they be under- 
ftood of the antediluvian earth. Burnet’s Theory of the Ear th. 

Empha'tical. ) .. [^yu.j 

Empha'tick. s j l 

1. Forcible; ftrong ; linking. 

Where he endeavours to difluade from carnivorous Appe- 
tites, how emphatical is his reafoning ! Garth’s Pref to Ovid. 

In proper and emphatick terms thou didft paint the blazing 
comet’s fiery tail. Arbutknot’ s Hijlory of John Bull: 

2 . Striking the fight. 

It is commonly granted, that emphatical colours are light 
itfelf, modified by refradlions. Boyle on Colours. 

3. Appearing ; feeming not real. 

Emphatically, adv. [from emphatical.] 

1. Strongly; forcibly; in a ftriking manner. 

How emphatically and divinely does every word proclaim 
the truth that I have been fpeaking of! South’s Sermons. 

2. According to appearance. 

What is delivered of the incurvity of dolphins, muft be 

- taken emphatically , not really, but in appearance, when they 
leap above water, and fuddenly (hoot down again. Brovjn. 

Emphyse'matous. adj. [from ^(pv-r^a.] Bloated; pufted 
up ; fwollen. 

The figns of a gangrene are thefe : the inflammation lofes 
its red n eft, and becomes dufkifh and livid ; the tenfenefs of 
the fkin goes off, and feels to the touch flabby or emphyfema- 
tous ; and vacations, filled with ichor of different colours, 
fpread all over it. Sharp's Surgery. 

To Empif/rce. v. a. [froiii pierce.] To pierce into ; to enter 
into by violent appulfe. 

The weapon bright. 

Taking advantage of his open jaw, 

Ran through his mouth with fo importune might. 

That deep empicrc’d his darkfome hollow maw. Fai. Qiieen ; 

Empi'ght. part. [To pigbt, or pitch. See Pitch.] Set; 
pitched ; put in a pofture. 

But he was wary, and ere it empight 

In the meant mark, advanc’d his fhield atween. Fai. Queen . 

E'MPIRE. n.f. [empire, French ; irnperium, Latin.] 

I. Imperial power ; fupreme dominion ; fovereign command. 

Affert, ye fair ones, who in judgment fit, 

Your ancient empire over love and wit. Rowe. 

The region over which dominion is extended. 

A nation extended over vaft trails of land, and numbers 
of people, arrives in time at the ancient name of kingdom, 
or modern of empire. Temple. 

Sextus Pompeius 

Hath given the dare to Caefar, and commands 
The empire of the fea. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Command over any thing. 

W 1 PIRIC. n.f [l^s^)x oe.] A ttier or experimenter; fuch 
perfons as have no true education in, or knowledge of phy- 
ftcal pi'ailice, but venture upon hearfay iind obfervation 

only. Quincy. 

The name of Hippocrates was more cffeilual to perfuade 
fuch men as Galen, than to move a filly ernpirick. Hooker. 

That every plant might receive a name, according unto 
the difeafes it cureth, was the wifh of Paracelfus ; a way 
more likely to multiply empiricks than herbalifts. Brown. 

Such an averfion and contempt for all manner of innova- 
tors, as phyficians ate apt to have for empiricks , or lawyers 
for pettifoggers. Swift. 

Empirical. } rc ■. n 

E'mpirick. s a,, J- E from the noun -J 

1. Verfed in experiments. 


2 . 


L 

E' 


By fire 

Of footy coal, the ernpirick alchymift 

Can turn, or holds it poflible to turn, 

Metals of droflieft ore to perfeil gold. Milton’s Parade Lof. 

2. Known only by experience; prailifed only by rote, without 
rational grounds. 

The moft fovereign prefeription in Galen is but ernpirick 
to this prefervative. Shakefpeare’ s Corioianus. 

In extremes, bold counfels are the beft ; 

Like ernpirick remedies, they laft are try’d, 

And by th’ event condemn’d or juftify’d. Dryden’s Aurengz. 

Empirically, adv. [from empirical.] 

1. Experimentally; according to experience. 

We fiiall empirically and fenfibly deduct the caufes of black- 
nefs from originals, by which we generally obferve things 
denigrated. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.\ i. c. 12. 

2. Without rational grounds; charlatan ically ; in the manner 
of quacks. 

Empiricism, n.f. [from ernpirick.] Dependence on expe- 
rience without knowledge or art; quackery. 


EMPLA'STER. n.f. [^W^. This word is now always! 
pronounced, and generally written plajier.] An application 
to a fore of an oleaginous or vifcdiis fubftance, fpread upon, 
cloth. See Plaster. 

All emplafers , applied to the breafts, ought to have & hole 
for the nipples. V if man s Surgery. 

To Empla'steR. v. a. [from the noiin.] r Fo cover with a 
plafter. 

They muft be cut out to the quick, and the fores emplafered 
with tar. Mortimer’s Art of Hufbandry. 

Empla'stiCk. adj. [Bfv&bdj-ixo:.] Vifcous ; glutinous; fit to 
be applied as a plafter. 

Refin, by its emplaf'hk quality, mixed with oil of rofes, 
perfedls the concodlion. IVifeman s Surgery . 

Emplafick applications are not fufficient to defend a wound 
from the air. Arbuthnot on Air. 

To Emple'ad. v. a. [from plead.] To indi< 5 l; to prefer a 
charge againft ; to accufe. 

To terrify and torture them to their minds, and wind their 
necks more furely under their arm, their tyrannous mailers 
did often emplead arreft, call them into prifon, and thereby 
confume them to worfe than nothing. Hayward. 

Antiquity thought thunder the immediate voice of Jupiter, 
and empleaded them of impiety that referred it to natural 
caufalties. Glanv. Scepf c. 14. 

Since none the living villains dare emplead , 

Arraign them in the perfons of the dead. Dryden’ s Juvenal. 

To EMPLOY, v.a. [emploier, French.] 

1. 1 o bufy ; to keep at work ; to exercife. 

. For thrice, at leaft, in compafs of the year. 

Thy vineyard muft employ the fturdy fleer 
I o turn the glebe. Dryden’s Virgil’s Georg, b. Ii. /. 55 r * 
T heir principal learning was applied to the courfe of the 
ftars, and the reft was employed in difplaying the brave ex- 
ploits of their princes. Temple. 

Our reafon is often puzzled, becaufe of the imperfedlion 
of the ideas it is employed about. Lccke. 

T he proper bufinefs of the underftanding is not that which 
men always employ it to. Locke. 

Labour in the beginning gave a right of property, where- 
ever any one was pleafed to employ it upon what was com- 
mon. Locke o 

The cat became a blulhing maid ; 

And, on the happy change, the boy 

Employ d his wonder and his joy. Prior. 

This is a day in which the thoughts of our countrymen 
ought to be employed on ferious fubjedts. AddiJ'on’s Freeholder,, 

2 . l o ufe as an inftrument. 

I he cleanly cheefe-prefs Ihe could never turn, 

Her aukward fill did ne’er employ the churn. Gay’s Pdf orals. 

3. To ufe as means. 

1 he money was employed to the making of gal lies, 2 Mac<> 

Peace is not freed from labour; but from noife; 

And war more force, but not more pains employs. Dryden . 

4. To ufe as materials. 

1 he labour of thofe who felled and framed the timber em- 
ployed about the plough, muft be charged on labour. Locke. 

5. To commiflion ; to intrull with the management of any 
affairs. 

Jonathan and Jakaziah were employed about this matter. 

Ezra, x. 15. 

Jefus Chrift is furnifhed with fuperior powers to the angels, 
becaufe he is employed in ftiperiour works, and appointed to be 
the fovereign Lord of all the vifible and invifible worlds JVatts. 

6. To fill up with bufinefs. 

To ftudy nature will thy time employ ; 

Knowledge and innocence are perfedt joy. 

7. To pafs or fpend in bufinefs. 

Why, whilfl we ftruggle in this vale beneath, 

With want and forrow, with dileafe and death. 

Do they more blefs’d perpetual life employ 
In fongs of pleafure, and in feenes of joy ? 

Emplo'y; n f [from the verb.] 

i. Bufinefs ; objedl of induftry. 

Prefent to grafp, and future ftill to find, 

1 he whole employ of body and of mind. Pope’s E/T. on Man. 

2 i Publick office. 

Left animofities fhould obftrua the courfe of juftice, if 
one of their own number had the diftribution of it, they have 
always a foreigner for this employ. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy . 

The honours and the burdens of great polls and employs 
were joined together. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Emplo yable. adj. [from employ.] Capable to be ufed; pro- 
per for ufe. 

The objections made againft the doctrine of the chymills, 
feem employable againft this hypothefis. Boyle’s Sccpt Chym. 

Emplo'y er. n.f [from employ.] One that ufes or caufes to 
be ufed. 

That man drives a great trade, and is owner or employer of 
much ftnpping, and continues and increafes in trade and 
upping. Child’s DiJ'courJes on Trade. 

Emplo'ym^nt- 


Dryden. 


Prior. 
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Employment, n.f. [from employ.'] 

1. Bufinefs; objeft of induftry ; obje£t of labour. 

2. Bufinefs; the ftate of being employed. 

3. Office ; poft of bufinefs. 

If any ftation, any employment upon earth be honourable, 
their’ s was. After bury’ s Sermons. 

Leaders on each fide, inftead of intending the publick weal, 
have their hearts wholly fet upon ways and means to get or to 
keep employments. Swift. 

4. Bufinefs intrufted. 

Call not your {locks for me ; I ferve the king, 

On whofe employment I was fent to you. Shakefp. K. Lear . 

To Empo'ison. v. a. [ empoifonner , French.] 

1. To deftroy by poifon; to deftroy by venomous food or drugs; 
to poifon. 

Leaving no means unattempted of deftroying his foil, among 
others employing that wicked fervant of his, who undertook 
to empoifon him. Sidney , b. ii. 

Mufhrooms caufe the incubus, or the mare in the ftomach, 
and therefore the furfeit of them may fuffocate and empoifon. 

, Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N°. 546. 

2. To taint with poifon ; to envenom. This is the more ufual 
fenfe. 

Empo'isoner. n.f \_empoifonneur, French.] One who deftroys 
another by poifon. 

He is vehemently fufpedled to have been the empoifoner of 

, his wife, thereby to make vacant his bed. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Empo'isonment. n.f. \_empoifonnement, French.] The prac- 
tife of deftroying by poifon. 

It were dangerous for fecret empoifonments. Bacon's N. Hif, 

Empore'tick. adj. [ ] That which is ufed at 

markets, or in merchandize. 

Emporium, n.f. [eparop cv.] A place of merchandife; a mart; 
a town of trade ; a commercial city. 

And while this fam’d emporium we prepare, 

The Britifh ocean {hall fuch triumphs boaft, 

That thofe who now difdain our trade to {hare, 

Shall rob like pyrates on our wealthy coaft. Dryden . 

I take the prosperous eftate of this great emporium to be 
owing to thofe inftances of charity. Atterbury s Sermons. 
To EMPO'VERISH. v.a. [pauvre, French.] 

1. To make poor; to depauperate; to reduce to indigence. 

Since they might talk better as they lay together, they em- 
foverijhed their cloaths to enrich their bed, which, for that 
night, might well fcorn the (hrine of Venus. Sidney , b. ii. 

Your’s founds aloud, and tells us you excel 
No lefs in courage than in finging well ; 

.While, unconcern’d, you let your country know. 

They have empoverijh'd themfelves, not you. . Waller. 
For fenfe of honour, if it empoverijheth a man, it is, in his 
efteem, neither honour nor fenfe. South's Serjnons. 

Frc{h rofes bring 

To ftrow my bed, ’till the empoverijh'd Spring 

Confefs her want. Prior . 

2 . Toleffen fertility. 

Empo'verisher. n.f. [from empoverijh.] 

1 . One that makes others poor. 

2 . That which impairs fertility. 

They deftroy the weeds, and fit the land for after-crops, 
being an improver, and not an empoverijher of land. Mortimer. 

Empo'verishment. n.f. [from empoverijh.] Diminution; 
caufe of poverty ; wafte. 

Being paid as it is, now fome, and then fome, it is no 
great burden unto her, nor any great empoverijhment to her 
coffers. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

All appeals for juftice, or appellations for favour or prefer- 
ment to another country, are fo many grievous empoverif)- 
ments. Swift's View of Ireland. 

To Empo'wer. v. a. [from power.] 

1. To authorife; tocommiffion; to give power or authority to 

any purpofe. ; . 

You are empowered , when you plcafe, to give the final deci- 
fion of wit. Dryden s Juv. Dedication . 

The government {hall be empowered to grant commiffions 
to all Proteftants whatfoever.: Swift on the Sacram. Left. 

2. To give natural force ; to enable. 

Does not the fame power that enables them to heal, em- 
power them to deftroy ? Baker's Ref exions on Learning . 

E'mpress. n.f. [contracted from emperefs , which is retained 
b yjohnfon.] * 

1. The queen of an emperour. 

Let your nimble feet 

Tread fubtile circles* that may always meet 

In point to him ; and figures, to exprefs 

The grace of him, and his great emperefs. Ben. John] on. 

2 . A female invefted with imperial dignity ; a female foVereign. 

Emprefs of this fair world, refplendent Eye ! Milton. 

Yet, London, emprefs of the northern clime, 

By an high fate thou greatly didft expire. Dryden. 

Wifdom, thou fay’ft, from heav’n receiv d her birth ; 
Her beams tranfmitted to the fubje£t earth : 
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Yet this great emprefs of the human foul. 

Does only with imagin’d power controui, 

If reftlefs paffion, by rebellious fway, 

Compels the weak ufurpet to obey. p 

Empri'se. n.f. [emprife, French.] Attempt of danger • 'm 
dertaking of hazard; enterprife. 

Noble minds, of yore, allied were 
In brave purfuit of chivalrous emprife. Dairy Sjum, b j 
A double conqueft muft you make. 

If you atchieve renown by this emprife. Fairfax , b jj 

Fierce faces threat’ning wars ; * 

Giants of mighty bone, and bold emprife. Milt. Par. Loll 

Thus, ’till the fun had travell’d half the Ikies, 
Ambufti’d we lie, and wait the bold emprifg. Pope's Odfey 

E'mptier. n.f. [from empty.] One that empties; one that 
makes any place void by taking away what it contained. 

The emptiers have emptied them out, and marred their 

, vineyards. A& h. 2i * 

E'mptiness. n.f [from empty.] 

1. Abfence of plenitude; inanity. 

Where cities ftood. 

Well fenc’d, and numerous, defolation reigns, 

And emptinefs ; difmay’d, unfed, unhous’d, 

The widow and the orphan ftroll. Phillips. 

2. The ftate of being empty. 

His coffers found 

With hollow poverty and emptinefs. Shakefp. Henry IV, 

3. A void fpace; vacuity; vacuum. 

Nor could another in your room have been, 

Except an emptinefs had come between. Dryden. 

The ordinary air in which we live and refpire, is of fo 
thin a compofition, that fixteen thoufand one hundred and 
forty-nine parts of its dimensions are mere emptinefs and no- 
thing ; and the remaining one only, material and real Tub* 
ftance. Bentley's Sermons. 

4. Want of fubftance or fluidity. 

’Tis this which caufes the graces and the loves to take up 
their habitations in the hardelt marble, and to fubfift in the 
emptinefs of light and fliadow. Dryden' s Dufrefnoy, Prtf. 

> 5. Unfatisfadlorinefs ; inability to fill up the defires. 

O frail eftate of human things. 

Now to our coft your emptinefs we know. Dryden. 

Form the judgment about the worth or emptinefs of things 
here, according as they are or are not of ufe, in relation to 
what is to come after. Atterbury' s Sermons . 

6. Vacuity of head ; want of knowledge; 

Eternal fmiles his emptinej's betray, 

As {hallow ftreams run dimpling all the way. Pope's Epijl. 

E'mption. n.f. [ emptio , Latin.] The a£i of purchafing; a 
purchafe. 

There is a difpute among the lawyers, whether Glaucus his 
exchanging his golden armour with the brazen one of Ty- 
dides, was emption or commutation, Arbuthnct on Coins. 

E'MPTY. adj. [aenmj, Saxon. J 

1. Void ; having nothing in it ; not full. 

I did never know fo full a voice iflue from fo empty a heart; 
but the faying is true, the empty veffel makes the greateft 
found . Shakefpeares Henry V. 

The pit was empty , there was no water in it., Gen. xxxvii. 
If you have two veffels to fill, and you empty one to fill the 
other, you gain nothing by that ; there ftill remains one veffel 
em pty. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2. Devoid; unfurniflied. 

Art thou thus boldened, man, by .thy diftrefs: 

Or elfe a rude defpifer of good manners, . 

That in civility thou feem’ft fo empty ? Shak. As you like it. 
Mr. Boyle has {hewed, that air may be rarified above ten 
thoufand times in veffels of glafs ; and the heavens are much 
emptier of air than any vacuum we can make below. Bewton. 

q. Unfatisfadory; unable to fill the mind or defires. _ 

4. Without any thing to carry ; unburthened; unfraghted. 

He alleges that the fatyrs carried platters full of nui 
their hands ; but if they had been empty handed, had they DW 
ever the larger fatyrs ? Dryden s Juvenal, e ic 

Yet all the little that I got, I fpent; . 

And ftill return’d as empty as I went. Dryden s irg J - 

5. Vacant of head; ignorant; unfkilful; unfurniflied wit . 

terials for thought. fWnd 

How comes it that fo many worthy and wife men pe 

upon fo many unworthy and empty headed fools . 

His anfwer is a handfome way of expofmg an em , dM 
pretending pedant; the wit lively, the ft "S mtht djf,tks. 
fevere. 

6. Without fubftance ; without folidity ; vain. 

The god of fleep there hides his heavy hea > ^ 

And empty dreams on ev’ry leaf are tpre* ; t0 

ToE'mpty. v. a. [from the adjedive.J ^ 

exhauft; to deprive of that which was contain 

Boundlefs intemperance, 

In nature is a tyranny ; it hath been 
Th’ untimely emptying of the happy throng, 

And fall of many kings. 1 * Tl? c 
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The emptiers have emptied them out, and marred ttmr vine- 

^ "Sheep ' arc often blind by fulnefs of Wood: cut their tails, 

, P , them of their blood. Mortimers Husbandry. 

31 The Euxine fea is conveniently fituated for trade, by the 
mrru iffication it has both with Af.a and Europe, and the 
C °' navigable rivers that empty themfelves into it. Arbuthnot. 
To Em pu^Rfu. e • r. ,. [from plple.] To make of a purple 

colour ; to difcolour with purple. . . , 

Nowin loofe garlands, thick thrown off, the bright 

Pavement. that like a fea of jafper fnone, a 

Empurpled with celeftial rofes fmil’d. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

Empurpl'd ran, with gutting gore diftain’d. PM j!' 

To F.vruVzLE. v.a. [from puzzle.] Topeiplcx; to put to 

“ 'I'!, etnpuzsded the enquiries of others to apprehend, and 
enforced them unto ilrange conceptions to make out. Lrouen. 

F S n. f. [V ] A colleflion of purulent matter 
'n onv part whatfoever ; generally ufed to fignify that in the 
eVitv of the bread only, and which fometimes happens upon 
the opening of abfccfo, or ulcerations of the lungs, or mem- 

hranes inclohng the bread. V 

An cnfxcma, or a colkaion of purulent matter in the 

breaft if not fuddenly cured, doth undoubtedly impel the 
oatient into a phthifical confumption. Harvey on Conjunctions. 

P There is likewife a confumption from an empyema , after an 
inflammation of the lungs; which may be known from a 
weight upon the diaphragm, oppreffion of the lungs, a diffi- 
cnltv of breathing, and inability to he on one fide, which is 
that which is found. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Empy'reai.. ad}, Formed of the element of fire; 

refined beyond aerial ; pertaining to the higliefl and pureft 
region of heaven. [Ticked accents it on the penult.] 
s Now went forth the morn. 

Such as in hiaheft heav’n, array’d in gold _ 

Empyreal. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. vi. /. 13. 

Go, foar with Plato to th’ empy'eal fphere, 

To the firft good, firft perfect, and hrft fair. Pope. 

But empyreal forms, howe’er in fight 
Gafh’d and d i fm e m ber’d , eafily unite. Ticked. 

Empyre'an. n.f. [w-.] 'The higheft heaven where the 

pure element of fire is fuppofed to fubfift. 

Almighty Father from above, 

From the pure empyrean , where he fits 
Hiah thron’d above all height, bent down his eye. Milton. 

Under his burning wheel 
The ftedfaft empyrean ffioolc throughout. 

All but the throne itfelf of God. Ahltons Paradife Lof. 
The empyrean rung 

With hallelujahs. Milton’s Paradife Lof , b. vii. 1 . 633. 
F/mpyreum. \n.f The burning to of any mat- 

EmpyHe'uma. ^ ter in boiling or diftillation, which gives 
a particular offenfive fmell. _ Quincy. 

It is fo far from admitting an empyreum , that it burns clear 
awav without leaving any cinders, or aduft about it. Harvey. 

The hopes of an elixir infcnfibly evaporate, and vaniih 
to air, or leave in the recipient a foul empyreuma. Dec. of Piety. 
Empyreum a'tical. adj . [from empyreuma.] Having the 
fmell or tafteof burnt fubftances. 

Many empyrcumatical oils, diftilled by ftrong fires in retorts, 
may be brought to emulate effential oils drawn in limbicks. 

Boyle's Hijlory of Firmnefs. 

Empyro'sis. n f [ ] Conflagration ; general fire. 

The former opinion that held thefe cataclyfms and empyrofes 
univerfal, was fuch as held that it put a total confummation 
unto things in this lower world, efpecially that of confla- 
o-ration. " Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To E'MULATE. v a. [ amulor , Latin.] 

1. To rival; to propofe as one to be equalled or excelled. 

2. To imitate with hope of equality, or fuperiour excellence. 

I would have 

Him emulate you : ’tis no lhame to follow 
The better precedent. Ben. Johnfon's Catiline. 

Thofe fair ideas to my aid I’ll call. 

And emu' ate my great original. Dryden' s Aurengzebe. 

What though no weeping loves thy allies grace. 

Nor polifh’d marble emulate thy face. Pope. 

3. To be equal to ; to rife to equality with 
I fee how thy eye would emulate the diamond. Shakefp. 
We fee no new-built palaces afpire, 

No kitchens emulate the veftal fire. Pope's Sat. of Donne . 

4. To imitate; to copy ; to refemble. 

1$ is likewife attended with a delirium, fury, and an invo- 
luntary laughter, the convuifion emulating this motion. Arbuth. 

Emula'tion. n. f. [ annulatio , Latin ] 
i.' Rivalry; defire of fuperiority. 

Mine emulation 

Hath not that honour in’t it had ; for where 
I thought to crulh him in an equal force, 

True 1 word to fword. I’ll pitch at him fome way, 

Or wrath or craft may get him. Shakefpeares Coriolanus. 
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There was neither envy nor emulation amongfl them. l pJ c - 
Ariftotle allows that fome emulation may be good, and ma / 
be found in fome good men ; yet envy he utterly amdemn is, a 
wicked in itfelf, and only to be found in wicked minds^ Sprat. 

The apoftle exhorts the Corinthians to an holy and general 
emulation of the charity of the Macedonians, in contributing 
freely to the relief of the poor faints at Jeruttlem. s»>um. 

A noble emulation heats your breaft. 

And your own fame now robs you of your re ^ : 

Good a£Hons ftill muft be maintain'd with good. 


As bodies nouriffi’d with refembling food. 


Dryden . 


2. Envy defire of depreffi n g another; conteft; contention; 

difeord. . r . . 

What madnefs rules 111 brainlick men ! 

When for fo flight and frivolous a caufe, 

Such factious emulations ihall arife. Sbakefpeare s Henry VL 
E'mulative. adj. [from emulate .] Inclined to emulation; 

rival] in 0- ; difpofed to competition. 

Emulator, n.f. [from emulate.] A rival ; a competitor. 

In fuperiours it quencheth jealoufy, and layeth their com- 
petitors and emulators afleep. . Bacon s Efays. 

ToEmu'lge. v.a. \emulgeo, Latin] To milk out. 
EmuYgent. adj. [ emidgens , Latin.] 

1. Milking or draining out. 

2. Emulgent veffels [in anatomy] are the two laige aiteries and 

veins which arife, the former fiom the defcending tiunk of 
the aorta, or great artery ; the latter from the vena cava. 
They are both inferted into the kidneys ; the emulgent arte- 
ries carrying blood with the ferum to them, and the emulgent 
veins bringing it back again, after the ferum has been fepa- 
rated therefrom by the kidneys. _ Harris. 

Its defcent doth furnifh the left emulgent with one vein, and 
the firft vein of the loins on the right fide with another. Brozvn. 

Through the emulgent branches the blood is brougnt to the 
kidneys, and is there freed of its ferum. Cbeynes Phil. Princ. 
EkMULOUS. adj. \_eemuhii , Latin.] 

1. Rivalling; engaged in competition. 

What the Gaul or Moor could not effect:. 

Nor emulous Carthage, with their length of fpite. 

Shall be the work of one. Ben. Johnfon's Catiline. 

She is in perpetual diffidence, or aclual enmity with her, 
but always emulous and fufpe&ful of her. j Bowel's Vocal Forref . 

2. Defirpus of fuperiority ; defirous to rife above another ; de- 
firous of any excellence poffeffed by another. With of before 
the object of emulation. 

By ftrength 

They meafure all, of other excellence 

Not emulous , nor care who them excels. Milton's Par. Lof. 

By fair rewards our noble youth we raife 
To emulous merit, and to third: of praife. Prior. 

Good Howard, emulous of the Grecian art. Prior . 

3. Factious ; contentious. 

Whofe glorious deeds, but in thefe fields of late. 

Made emulous millions ’mongft the gods themfelves. 

And drave great Mars to faction. Shakefp. Troilus and Creff. 
E'mulously. adv. [from emulous.] With defire of excelling 
or outgoing another. 

So tempt they him, and emuloufy vie 
To bribe a voice, that empires would not buy. Granville : 
Emu'lsion. n.f. [emulfio, Latin.] A form of medicine, by 
bruifing oily feeds and kernels, and drawing out their fub- 
ftances with fome liquor, that thereby becomes milky, j Quincy. 

The aliment is diffolved by an operation refembling that of 
making an emulfion ; in which operation the oily parts of nuts 
and feeds, being gently ground in a marble mortar, and gra- 
dually mixed with fome watery liquor, are diflolved into a 
fweet, thick, turbid, milky liquor, refembling the chyle in 
an animal body. Arbuthnot on Aliments: 

Emu'nctories. n.f. [emunfiorium, Latin.] Thofe parts of 
the body where any thing excrementitious is feparated and col- 
letfted, to be in readinefs for ejectment. Fpuincy. 

Superfluous matter deflows from the body unto their proper 
emundiories. % Brozvn' s Vulgar Errours , b. iii. c. 4. 

There are receptacles in the body of man, and emunPtories 
to drain them of fuperfluous choler. More againf Atheifm. 

Difcourfing of the lungs, I {hew that they are the grand 
emunftory of the body ; that the main end of refpiration is 
continually to difeharge and expel an excrementitious fluid 
out of the mafs of blood. Woodward’s Natural Hijlory. 

The regimen in quinfies, which proceed from an obftrubtion 
of the glands, muft be to ufe fuch warm liquors as relax thofe 
glands, fuch as, by ftimulating, open the emunliories to fecern 
the humour. * Arbuthnot on Diet. 

En. An infeparable particle borrowed by us from the French, 
and by the French formed from the Latin in. Many words 
are uncertainly written with en or in. 

To Enable, v.a. [from able. ] To make able; to confer 
power; to give ftrength or ability. 

If thou would’ft vouchfafe to overfpread 
Me with the fliadow of thy gentle wing, 

I fliould enabled be thy acls to fing. Spenfer's Hymn on Love . 
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ftis great friendfhip with God might enable him, and his 
companion might incline him. Atterbury's Sermons. 

He points out to him the way of life, ftrengthens his weak- 
ness, reflores his lapfes, and enables him to walk and perfevere 

"V'* . rr „ Rogers, Sermon 14. 

lo Ena ct, v.a. [from afl.] 

1. To a&; to perform; to effect. 

In ti ue ballancing of juftice, it is flat wrong to 
punifh the thought or purpofe of any before it be enafled. 

Spenfers State of Ireland. 
Three hours the fight continued. 

Where valiant Talbot, above human thought, 

Ena fled wonders with his fword and lance. Sbak. Hen. VI. 

2 . To eftabhfh ; to decree. 

It is enafled in the laws of Venice* 

If it be proved againft an alien, 

He feeks the life of any citizen. 

The party, ’gainft the which he doth contrive* 

Shall feize on half his goods. Shake/. Merchant of Venice. 
The fenate were authors of all counfels in the ftate ; and 
what was by them confulted and agreed, was propofed to the 
people, by whom it was enafled or commanded. Temple. 

3. To reprefent by adtion. 

I did cnafl He&or. Skakefpeare. 

Ena'ct. n f [from the verb.] Purpofe; determination. 
Ena'ctor. n.f [from enafl.] 

1. One that forms decrees, or effablifhes laws. 

The great Author of our nature, and enaflor of this law 
of good and evil, is highly difhonoured. Atterbury. 

2. One who praftifes or performs anything. 

The violence of either grief or joy, 

Their own enaflors with themfelves deftroy. Shah. Hamlet. 
EnaGlage. n. J. [from the Greek IvccT^otyi,.] A figure in 
grammar, whereby there is a change either of a pronoun, as 
when a poffeflive is put for a relative, or when one mood or 
tenfe of a verb is put for another. Harris. 

ToEna'meush. v.a. [from ambufh.] To hide in ambufh ; to 
hide with hoftile intention. 

They went within a vale, clofe to a flood, whofe ftream 
Us’d to give all their cattle drink, they there enambufh'd 
them. Chapman's Iliads , b. i. 

To Ena'mel. v. a. [from amel. See Amel.] 

1, To inlay; to variegate with colours. 

Muff I, alas ! 

Frame and enamel plate, and drink in glafs? Donna 

See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crown’d ; 

Here blufhing Flora paints th’ enamell d ground. Pope. 
I bequeath to the earl of Orrery the enamelled filver plates, 
to diftinguifh bottles of wine by. Swift's lajl Will. 

2. To lay upon another body fo as to vary it. 

Higher than that wall, a circling row 
Of goodlieft trees, loaden with faireft fruit, 

Blofi'oms, and fruits at once of golden hue. 

Appear’d with gay enamel' d colours mix’d. Milton's Pa. Lojl. 
To Ena'mel. v. n. To pradtife the ufe of enamel. 

Though it were foolifh'to colour or enamel upon the glafles 
of telefcopes, yet to gild the tubes of them may render them 
more acceptable to the ufers, without lefiening the clearnefs of 
the ohjedt. Beyle. 

Ena'mel. n.f [from the verb ] 

1. Anything enamelled, or variegated with colours inlaid. 

Down from her eyes welled the pearles round, 

Upon the bright enamel of her face ; 

Such honey drops on fpringing flowers are found. 

When Phoebus holds the crimfon morn in chace. Fairfax. 
There are various forts of coloured glafles, paftes, enamels , 
and factitious gems. Woodward on Foffils. 

2. The fubftance inlaid in other things. 

EnA'meller. n.f [from enamel.] One that practifes the art 
of enamelling. 

To Ena'mour. v.a. [amour, French.] To inflame with 
love; to make fond. With (t/' before the thing or perfon 
loved. 

Affliction is enamour'd of thy parts, 

And thou art wedded to calamity. Shake/. Rom. and Juliet. 

My Oberon ! What vifions have I feen 1 
I thought I was enamour'd of an afs. Shakefpeare. 

You are very near my brother in his love : he is enamoured 
on Hero. Shakefpeare' s Much Ado about Nothing. 

Or fhould jfhe, confident. 

As fitting queen ador’d on beauty’s throne, 

Defcend with all her winning charms begirt, 

T’ enamour , as the zone of V enus once 

Brought that efFeCt on Jove, fo fables tell. Milt. Par. Loft. 

He, on his fide. 

Leaning half-rais’d, with looks of cordial love 

Hung over her enamour'd. Milton s P aradife Lo/l , b. 5. 

Your uncle cardinal 
Is not fo far enamour'd of a cloyfter, 

But he will thank you for the crown. Dryd Don Sebajhan. 
*Tis hard to difeern whether is in the greateft errour, he 
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who is enamoured of all he does, or he who m 

own can pleafe. ’ Wh " m n °Amg 5 f t|s 

Enarra'tion. n.f. [enarn Latin.] 

tive. J A ‘ ,A P*anation ; narra- 

Enarthro'sis. n.f [f and The r .■ Di& - 

bone into another to form a joint. utlon of one 

Enarthrfis is where a good round head enters into a , 
whether it be cotyla, or profound cavity, as that of Cavit b 
rccemng the head of the os femoris; or Ine whT’ 

more fhallow, as in the fcapula, where g | t recelt 
humerus. 7,,.. , \ es the 

Enata'tion. n.f [mate, Latin.] The aCf •' Urgery ' 
out ; efcape by Iwimming. J ** ° f fm ^|ng 

Ena uni er. adv. An obfolete word explained bv SrenH* 1 ' 
felf to mean left that. ' f lfer hln ^ 

Anger would not let him fpeak to the tree 
Enaunter his rage might cooled be, 

~ But *° tbe root ' i>ent“his fturdy ftroke Sfenfer's P a/Im . 
To Enca'ge. v. a [from cage.] To (hut up as in a J t ,/ 
coop up ; to confine. *> > 10 

He fuffer’d his kinfman March* 

Wiio is, if every owner were right plac’d, 

Indeed, his king, to be encag'd in Wales, * 

There without ranfom to lie forfeited . Shake/. Henr ; TV 

Like Bajazet encag'd, the fhepherds feoff; ’ ' ; V ’ 

Or like flack-fincw’d Sampfon, his hair oft, 

Languifh our fhips. ’ ^ 

To Enca'mp. v. n. [from camp.] To pitch tents ; to fit down 
for a time in a march. 

He encamped at the mount of God. Excd. xiii 

i he French knew how to make war with theEnglifh by 
not putting things to the hazard of a battle, but wearing them 
by long fieges of towns, and ftrong fortified encampings. Bacon. 

1 o Enca'mp. v. a. To form an army into a regular camp- 
to order to encamp. 

Enca'mpment. n.f. [from encamp.] 

1. The aCt of encamping, or pitching tents. 

2. A camp; tents pitched in order. 

Their enemies ferved to improve them In their encamp- 
ments, weapons, or fomething clfe. Grew’s Cofmol. Sac. b. iii. 
When a gen’ral bids the martial train 
Spread their encampment o’er the fpacious plain, 

Thick rifing tents a canvas city build. Gay's Trivia. 

To Enca've. v. a. [from cave.] To hide as in a cave. 

Do but encave yourfelf, 

And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable fcorns, 

That dwell in ev’ry region of his face ; 

For I will make him tell the tale anew. Shakefp. Othello. 

EACE'INTE. n. f. [French.] Inclofure ; ground inclofed 
with a fortification. A military term not yet naturalifed. 

To Encha'fe. v. a. [ef chauffer, French.] To enrage; to 
irritate ; to provoke. 

The wind fhak’d furge, with high and monftrous main, 
Seems to caft water on the burning bear, 

, And quench the guards of th’ ever-fired pole : 

I never did like moleftation view 

On the enchafed flood. Shakefpeare' s Othello. 

ToEncha'in. v.a.. [enebdiner, French.] To fallen with a 
chain ; to hold in chains ; to bind; to hold in bondage. 

What fhould I do ! while here I was enchain'd. 

No glimpfe of godlike liberty remain’d. Dry dens Virgil 

To ENCH A' NT. v. a. [enchanter, French.] 

1. To give efficacy to any thing by fongs of forcery. 

And now about the cauldron fing, 1 

Like elves and fairies in a ring, c 

Enchanting all that you put in. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. ) 

Thefe powerful drops thrice bn the threfhold pour, 

And batiie with this enchanted juice her door; 

That door where no admittance now is found, 

But where my foul is ever hov’ring round. Granville . 

2. To fubdue by charms orfpells. 

Arcadia was the charmed circle, where all his fpirits for 
ever fhould be enchanted. Sidney, b. ii. 

One whom the mufick of his own vain tongue 
Doth ravifh, like enchanting harmony. Sh. Love's Lab. Lojl- 
John thinks them all enchanted : he enquires if Nick na 
not given them fome intoxicating potion. Arbuthnots J-Bu 

3. To delight in a high degree. 

Too dear I priz’d a fair enchanting face; 

Beauty unchafte is beauty in difgrace. Pope' s Odyffey, b.vnt- 

Encha'nter. n.f. [enchant cur, French.] A magician; a or- 
cerer ; one who has fpirits or demons at his command; one 
who has the power of charms and fpells. 

Such phafms, luch apparitions, are excellencies whic men 

applaud in themfelves, conjured up by the magick of a 
imagination, and only feen within that circle in v/ IC 
emLtcr Hands. of h*> 

Gladio, by valour and ftratagem, put to death tyran , e 
chanters, monfters, and knights. Spectator, o 9 ' 

Ardan, that black enchanter, whofe dire arts - 
Enflav’d our knights, and broke our virgin hearts. 

Ench a'ntingly. adv. [from enchant.] With t e 


enchantment- 
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enchantment. It is improperly ufed in a paffive fenle in the 
following paffage. 

He’s gentle; never fchool’d, and yet learned ; full of noble 
device of all forts enchantingly belov’d. Shake j. As you like it. 

Enchantment, n.f [enchant ement, French.] 

1. Magical charms ; fpells; incantation; forcery. 

The Turks thought that horrible tempeft was brought upon 
them by the charms and enchantments of the Perfian magicians. 

Knolles's Hifory of the Turks. 

2. Irrefiftible influence ; overpowering delight. 

Warmth of fancy will carry the loudeft and moft univerfal 
applaule, which holds the heart of a reader under the ftrong- 
eft enchantment. Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 

Encha'ntress. n.f. [enchant erefs, French.] 

1. A forcerefs ; a woman verfed in magical arts. 

Fell banning hag ! Encbantrcfs , hold thy tongue. Shake/. 
I have it by certain tradition, that it was given to the firft 
who wore it by an encbantrcfs. Toiler , N°. 52. 

2. A woman whofe beauty or excellencies give irrefiftible in- 
fluence. 

From this enchantrefs all thefe ills are come; 

You are not fafe ’till you pronounce her doom. Dryden. 

Oft with th’ enchantrejs of his foul he talks. 

Sometimes in crowds diftrefs’d. Thomfon's Spring , l. 105c. 

ToEncha'se. v.a. [ enchaffcr , French.] 

j. To infix ; to enclofe in any other body fo as to be held faft> 
but not concealed. 

Like polifh’d iv’ry, beauteous to behold ; 

Or Parian marble, when enchas'd in gold. Dryden' s Virgil. 
Words, which, in their natural fituation, fhine like jewels 
enchafed in gold, look, when tranfpofed into notes, as if let 
in lead. Felton on the C/aJJicks. 

2. To adorn by being fixed upon it. 

What fee’ft thou there ? King Henry’s diadem. 

Enchas'd with all the honours of the world ! Shak. HenryVl. 

They houfes burn, and houfhold gods deface. 

To drink in bowls which glitt’ring gems enchafe. Dryden. 

Ench e'ason. n.Jl [enchefon, old law French.] Caufe; occa- 
fion. Skinner. Cowel. Bailey. 

Certes, (aid he, well mote I fhould to tell 
The fond encheafon that me hither led. Fairy ^ ueen , b. ii. 

To Enci'rcle. v.a. [from circle.] Tofurround; to environ; 
to inclofe in a ring or circle ; to enring. 

That ftranger-giieft the Paphian realm obeys, 

A realm defended with encircling feas. Pope's Odyffey, b. i. 

Beneath a fculptur’d arch he fits inthron’d ; 

Tjle peers encircling, form an awful round. Pope's Odyffey. 

Enci'rclet. n.f [from circle.] A circle; a ring. 

In whofe encirclets if ye gaze. 

Your eyes may tread a lover’s maze. Sidney, b. ii. 

Encli'ticks. n.f [lyxxWix*.] Particles which throw back 
the accent upon the foregoing fyllable. 

To Enclo'se. v. a. [cnclos, French.] 

1. To part from things or grounds common by a fence. 

The proteiftor caufed a proclamation to be fet forth againft 
enclofures, commanding that they who had enclofcd lands, ac- 
cuftomed to lie open, fhould lay them open again. Hayward. 

As much land as a man tills, and can ufe the produdt ©f, 
fo much he by his labour enclofes from the common. Locke. 

For enclofing of land, the ulual way is with a bank fet with 
quick. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

2- To environ; to encircle; to furround ; to encompafs; to 
■flint in between other things ; to include. 

The fourth row a beryl, and an onyx, ajad a jafper : they 
fhall be fet in gold in their enclofings. Ex. xxviii. 20. 

The peer now fpreads the glitt’ring forfex wide, 

T’ enclofe the lock; now joins it, to divide. Pope. 

Enclo'ser. n.f. [from enclofe.] 

1 . One that enclofes, or feparates common fields in feveral dik* 
tindl properties. 

If God had laid all common, certainly 
Man would have been th’ enclcfer ; butfince now 
God hath impal’d us, on the contray, 

Man breaks the fence. Herbert. 

2. Any thing in which another is enclofed. 

Enclosure, n.f [from enclofe.] 

1. 1 he a<ft of enclofing or environing any thing. 

1 he membranes are for the comprehenfion or enclofure of 
all thefe together. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 

2. The reparation of common grounds into diftindt pofleflions. 

Enclofures began to be frequent, whereby arable land was 
turned into pafture. Bacon's Henry VIE 

Pouching enclofures, I am not ignorant what a profitable 
purchafe is made thereby, becaufe a company of lands inclofed 
are thereby improved in worth two or three parts at the 

_ Hayward. 

3. The appropriation of things common. 

Let no man appropriate what God hath made common ; 
that is againftjuftice and charity, and by miraculous accidents 
God hath declared his difpleafure againft fuch enclofure. Taylor. 

4. State of being fhut up in any place ; encompafled, 

vironed. > - 
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This exprefles particularly the enclofure of the waters within 
the earth. Burnet' s Theory of the Earth. 

For the young, during its enclofure in the womb, there are 
formed membranes iiiveloping it, called fecundmes. Ray. 
The fpace enclofed; the (pace comprehended withui certain 

limits. 

And all, that elfe this world’s enclofure bare 
Hath great or glorious in mortal eye, 

Adorns the perfon of hermajefty. Fairy ghieen, b. ii. can. 2. 
They are to live all in a body, and generally within the 
fame enclofure ; to marry among themfelves, and to eat no 
meats that are not prepared their own way. Addifon's Sfcflator. 
Several; ground enclofed; ground feparated from the 

common. , . . 

’Tis hot the common, but the enclofure mult make him 

South's 


inch. 


Sermons. 


ENCO'MIAST. n.f ['tyxco^arn.] 
praife; a praifer. 


A panegyrift; a proclaimer 


The Jefuits are the great encomiafs of the Chinefe. Locke. 
^miaNtical. Vadj. [ ] Panegyrical ; lau- 

Encomia'stick. ) datory; 


Encom: 


containing 


praife ; 


beftowing 


Addifon . 


or en- 


praife. * 

ENCG'MIUM. n.f. [lyxfMov.] Panegyrick; praife; elogy. 
How eagerly do fome men propagate every little encomium 
their parafites make of them. Government of tbe Tongue, f 9. 
A vile encomium doubly ridicules; 

There’s nothing blackens like the ink of fools. Pope. 

To Enco'mpass. v.a. [from compafs.] 

1 . To enclofe ; to encircle. 

Look how my ring encampaffeth thy finger ; 

Ev’n fo thy bread endofeth my poor heart. Shak. Rich. III. 
Two ftrong ligaments encompafs the whole head of the 
femur. Wife man s Surgery. 

Poetick fields encompafs me around. 

And ftill I feem to tread on claflick ground. 

2. To fhut in ; to furround ; to environ. 

He, having fcarce fix thoufand in his troop, 

By three and twenty thoufand of the French 

Was round encompaffed, and fet upon. Shakefp. Henry VL 

3. To go round any place : as, Drake encompaffed the world. 
Enco'mpassment. n.f [from encompafs.] Circumlocution; 

remote tendency of talk. 

Finding 

By this enempaffment and drift of queftion. 

That they do know my fon, come you more near. Shake/. 
Enco're. adv. [French.] Again; once more. A word ufed 
at publick fhows when a finger, or fiddler, or buffoon is de- 
fired by the audience to do the fame thing again. 

To the fame notes thy fons fhall hum or fnore, 

And all thy yawning daughters cry encore. Dunciad, b. iv. 
ENCOUNTER, n.f [ encontre , French.] 

1. Duel; fingle fight; conflict. 

Thou haft beat me out 

Twelve feveral times, and I have nightly fince 
Dreamt of encounters ’twixt thyfelf and me. Shakefpeare , 

Let’s leave this keen encounter of our wits, 

And fall fomething into a flower method. Shake/. Rich. III. 

Pallas th’ encounter feeks ; but e’re he throws. 

To Tufcan Tiber thus addrefs’d his vows : 

0 facred ftream, diredt my flying dart, 

And give to pafs the proud Halefus’ heart. Dryden' s AEn. 

Battle; fight in which enemies rufh againft: each other. 

Two black clouds 
With heav’n’s artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Cafpian ; then ftand front to front, 

Hov’ring a fpace, ’till winds the fignal blow 

To join their dark encounter in mid air. Milt. Parad. Lojl. 

3. Eager and warm converfation, either of love or anger. 

The peaking cornuto comes to me in the inftant of our 
encounter , after we had fpoke the prologue of our comedy. Shak. 

4. Accidental congrefs ; fudden meeting. 

Propitious Pallas, to fecure her care. 

Around him fpread a veil of thicken’d air. 

To fhun th’ encounter of the vulgar crowd. Pote's Odv/Tev. 

5. Accofting. * 

But in what habit will you go along ? 

— Not like a woman ; for I would prevent the loofe encounters 
of lafeivious men. Shakefpeare' s Two Gentlemen of Verona . 
Three parts of Brutus 
Is ours already ; and the man entire. 

Upon the next encounter, yields him ours. Shake/ Jid. Cat/. 

6. Cafual incident; occafion. This fenfe is fcarcejy Engliflb. * 

An equality is not fufficient for the unity of character : ’tis 
further neceflary, that the fame fpirit appear in all fort of 
encounters. Pope's View of Epick Poetry 

IN Enco'unter. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To meet face to face. 

If I muff: die, 

1 will encounter darknefs as a bride. 

And hug it in mine arms. Shake f Meafure for Meafu. <. 

1 he hfthion of the world is to avoid coft, and you cnccun- 

Shakefpeare' s Much Ado about Nothing. 

Thofe 
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Thou ftrongei* may’ft endure the flood of light; 

And, while in (hades I chear my fainting fight, 

Encounter the defcending excellence. Dryd. State of Innocence. 

2 . To meet in a hoftile manner ; to ru(h againft in conflict. 

Putting themfelves in order of battle, they encountered their 
enemies. Knotted s Hijiory of the Turks. 

3. To meet with reciprocal kindnefs. 

See, they encounter thee with their hearts thanks ; 

Both Tides are even. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth . 

4. To attack ; to meet in the front. 

Which way foever we turn ourfelves, we are encountered 
with clear evidences and fenfible demonftrations of a Deity. 

Tillotfon , Sermon 1. 

5. To oppofe ; to oppugn. 

Jurors are not bound to believe two witnefles, if the pro- 
bability of the fact does reafonably encounter them. Hale. 
I). To meet by accident. 

I am 1110ft fortunate thus to encounter you : 

You have ended my bufmefs, and I will merrily 
Accompany you home. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

To Enco'unter. v. n. 

1. To rufh together in a hoftile manner; to conflidl. 

And let belief and life encounter fo, 

As doth the fury of two defperate men. 

Which, in the very meeting, tall and die. Shake/. K. John. 

Five times, Marcius, 

Have I fought with thee ; fo often haft thou beat me : 

And wouldft do fo, I think, ftiould we encounter 

As often as we eat. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

2. To engage; to fight. 

Our wars 

Will turn into a peaceful comick fport, 

When ladies crave to be encounter'd with. Shakefp. H. VI. 
Both the wings of his fleet had begun to encounter with the 
Chriftians. • Knotted s Hi/lory of the Turks. 

Thofe who have the moft dread of death, muft in a little 
time be content to encounter with it, whether they will or no. 

Wakes Preparation for Death . 

g. To meet face to face. 

4. To come together by chance. 

Enco'unterer. n.f [from encounter d\ 
j. Opponent; antagonift ; enemy. 

The lion will not kick with his feet, but he will ftrike fuch 
a ftroke with his tail, that he will break the back of his en- 
counterer with it. More s Antidote agairft Atheifm. 

The doarines of the reformation have kept the field againft 
all encounterers , and does he think they may be foiled by two 
or three remarks ? Aiterbury sPref. to Anf onConfid. on Luther. 
2. One that loves to accoft others. An old term. 

Oh, thefe encounterers ! fo gilt of tongue. 

They give a coafting welcome ere it comes ; 

And wide unclafp the tables of their thoughts 
To every ticklifli reader. *S bakefp. Ti oilus and C> effda. 

To Enco'urage. v. a. [ encourager , French.] 

1. To animate; to incite to any thing. 

They encourage themfelves in an evil matter. fj. Ixiv. 5* 

2, To give courage to; to fupport the fpirits ; to infpirit; to 

embolden. , , . 

I would neither encourage the rebels, nor difcourage the 

proteftants loyalty. King Chat leu 

2. To raife confidence ; to make confident. 

* X doubt not but there are ways to be found, to affilt our 
reafon in this moft ufeful part; and this the judicious Hooker 

encourages me to fay. _ s 00 e * 

Encouragement, n.f. [from encourage.] 

1 Incitement to any action or practice ; incentive. 

Such ftrength of heart 

Thy conduit and example gives ; nor fmall 
Encouragement , Godolphin, wife and juft. Phillips. 

2, Favour; countenance; fupport. 

For when he dies, farewel all honour, bounty,^ 

All o-enerous encouragement of arts. Otway s Orphan. 

The reproach of immorality will lie heavieft againft an 
eftablifhed relieion, becaufe thofe who have no religion will 

profefs themfelves of that which has the encouragement of the 
j Roger s, Sermon 9. 

Enco'urager. n.f [from encourage.] One that fupphes m- 

citements to any thing ; a favourer. 

Live then, thou great encourager ot arts. 

Live ever in our thankful hearts. . dJryden. 

As the pope is himfelf a mafter of polite learning, and a 
©reat encourager of arts; fo at Rome any of thofe arts im- 
mediately thrives, under the encouragement of the pnnce. 

y Addijons Remarks on Italy. 

To ENCROACH. V. n. [ accr ocher , from croc , a hook, Fr.] 

1. To make invafions upon the right of another ; to put a hoo.v 
into another man’s polfeflions to draw them away. 

Thofe Irifti captains of countries have encroached upon the 
queen’s freeholders and tenant*. Spenfer on I re, am . 

2, To advance gradually and by Health upon that to v\ 11c i one. 

The fuperftition that rifeth voluntarily, and by degrees 


mingleth itfelf with the rites, even of every divine f • 
done to the only true God, muft be confidered of • < TVlCe > 
ing and encroaching evil. yr, a cree p- 

i his hour is mine; if for the next I care 1 - 3 ’ 

wide, 5 S ! °wtoo 

And do encroach upon death’s fide. rr 

hhey fabled how the ferpent, whom they call’d 
Ophion, with Eurynome, the wide 
Encroaching Eve perhaps, had firft the rule 
Of high Olympus. Milton's Pqradife Loft, b x l\ 
Th’ encroaching ill you early fnould oppofe ; ‘ ^ 

Flatter’d, ’tis worfe, and by indulgence grows. p r ,j 
Next, fenc’d with hedges and deep ditches round ^ ^ 
Exclude th' encroaching cattle from thy ground. £) •••/, 
Tifiphone, let loofe from under ground, ^ 

Before her drives dtfeafes and affright; 

And every moment riles to the fight, 

Afpiring to the fkies, encroaching on the light. Dryden 
E n c r o' A cher. 77. f [from encroach. ] 

1 . One who feizes the pofieffion of another by gradual and filcnt 
means. 

The bold encroachers on the deep, 

Gain by degrees huge tradls of land, 

’Till Neptune, with one gen’ral iweep, 

Turns ali again to barren ftrand. Sucih 

2. One who makes flow and gradual advances beyond his 
rights. 

Full drefs creates dignity, augments confeioufnefs, and 
keeps at diftance an encroaiher. Ciarija 

Encro'achmEnt. n.f [ from encroach. ] 
i. An unlawful gathering in upon another man. For example: 
if two mens grounds lying together, the one prefles too far 
upon the other ; or if a tenant owe two (hillings rent-fervice 
to the lord, and the lord takes three : fo the Spencers en- 
croached" to themfelves royal power and authority. Coned. 
But this ufurper his encroachment proud 
Stays not on man : to God his tow’r intends 
Siege, and defiance. Milton s Paradife Loft, b. xii. /. yi. 
As a man had a right to all he could employ his labour 
upon, fo he had no temptation to labour for more than he 
could make ufe of : this left no room for controverfv about 
the title, nor for encroachment on the right of others. Lock:. 

If it be a man’s known principle to depart from his right, 
ill men will make unjuft encroachments upon him. At’erbury. 

The people, fince the death of Solon, had already made 
great encroachments. Swift on the Dijfent. in Athens and Rome, 
z. Advance into the territories or rights of another. 

It gave th? ancient Romans an opportunity of making fo 
many encroachments on the feu, and of laying the foundations 
of their palaces within the very borders of it. Addijon on holy. 
To Enci/mber. v. a. [encombrer, French.] 

1. To clog ; to load ; to impede. 

We have, by this many years experience, found that ex- 
ceeding; great good, not cn. umbered with any notabie incon- 
venience. ILoher , b.V.f. 20. 

Encumber d with his veft, without defence. Dryden. 

2. To entangle; to embarrafs ; to obftruef. 

The verbal copier is encumbered with fo many difficulties at 
once, that he can never difentangle himfelf. Dryden. 

The god awak’d, 

And thrice in vain he fhook his wing, 

Encumber d in the filken ftring. _ 

3. To load with debts : as, his ejlate is encumbered with mart - 

gages. 

Encumbrance, n.f [from encumber.] 

1. Clog; load; impediment. r 

Philofophers agreed in defpifing riches, at belt, conii- 
deriiV them as unneceffary encumbrances of life. Temple. 

Dead limbs are an encumbrance to the body, inftead of being 
of ufe to it. _ ’ Addijons Freeholder, N . U- 

2. Excrefcence; ufelefs addition. # 

Strip from the branching Alps their piny load. 

The huge encumbrance of horrifick woods. TbomJ. Auti 

3 ' confer whether 

it be (-efficient for his family, and to maintain 
Encyclical, adj. [tyxvzMco; J Circular , lent r 

3 ^hVcolmcil was not received in patriarchal 
is evident from Photius’s encyclical SPjftle to 
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ncvclope'dia. In.f [^« t «.] The^ 
ncyclope'dy s iciences; the round l of - ' ~ t at - 


yclopl dy ) jv.iv.jic.vo , a , nnnot at- 

Everv faience borrows from all the reft, aim , ^ 

in any fingle one without the encyt.opa: ' u .. e jj )C . 

This art may juftly claim a place in the ^ abje p G li- 
cially inch as ferves lor a model of educate /W/> 

ririan Jrbuthmt s tiijtoiy J 

Encysted adj. &»<.] Fnclofed in a yeficlc % or b2g 
Encyjled tumours borrow their names Hiftinaeiifbesd hf 
in which they are contained, and are ar §j : , a} p'$ Surf)'- 
the nature ol their contents. Knd- 
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END. n.f [enb, Saxon.] 

1. The extremity of any thing materially extended. 

Jonathan put forth the end of the rod that was in his hand, 
and dipt it in a honeycomb. 1 Sam. xiv. 27. 

The extremity and bounds of all bodies we have no diffi- 
c u lty to arrive at; but, when the mind is there, it finds no- 
thing to hinder its progrefs into this endlefs expanfion : of that 
it can neither find, nor conceive any end. Loa-.e. 

2. The laft particle of any aflignable duration. 

If the world’s age and death be argu’d well 

Bv the fun’s fall, which now tow rds earth doth bend. 

Then we might fear that virtue, lince fhe fell 

So low as woman, (liould be near her end. Donne. 

3. The conclufton or cefiation of any adfion. 

Jacob had made an end of commanding his fons. Gen. xlix. 

Yet vainly moft their age in ftudy fpend ; 

No end of writing books, and to no end. Denham. 

The caufes and defigns of an atftion are the beginning : 
the effects of thefe caufes, and the difficulties that are met 
with in the execution of thefe defigns, are the middle; and 
and refolution of thefe difficulties, are the 

Po’e’s Vino of Epic Poem.' 
The conclufion or laft part of any thing; as, the end of a 
chapter ; the end of a difeourfe. 

Ultimate ftate ; final doom. 

6. 'Fhe point beyond which no progreffion can be made. 

1 hey reel to and fro, and dagger like a drunken man, and 
are at their wits end. Pf cv ii* 2 7 * 

7. Final determination ; conclufion of debate or deliberation. 

My guilt be on my head, and there’s an end! Shakefp. 

8. Death; fate; deceafe. 

I determine to write the life and the end , the nature and 
the fortunes of George V illiers. l/ctton. 

The foul receives intelligence. 

By her near genius, of the body’s end. 

And fo imparts a fadnefs to the fenfe. Darnel’ s Civil War . 

’Tis the great bufmefs of life to fit ourfelves for our end, 
and no man can live well that has not death in his eye. UEJlr. 

Remember Milo’s end. 

Wedg’d in that timber which he ftrove to rend. Rofcommon . 

My God, my father, and my friend, 

Do not forfake me in my end. Rofcommon. 

Pope. 
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END. 

For when fuccefs a lover’s toil attends, 

Few alk if fraud or force attain’d his ends. 

The end of our faft is to pleafe God, and make him pro- 
pitious. Smalridge’s Sermons. 

15. Av. End. [Probably corrupted from on end-] Upright » 

eredf: as, his. hair (lands an end 

16. An End has a fignification in low language not eahly ex- 
plained ; as, moft an end, commonly : perhaps it is properly on 
end, at the conclufion; or corrupted from fome old word not 

eafily recoverable. 

Stay’d thou to vex me here ?• 

Slave, that, dill an end, turns me to ftiame. Shakefp care. 

To End. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To terminate ; to conclude; to finilh. 

That but this blow 

Might be the be-all, and the end- all. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He would in one battle end quarrel with them, either win 
or lofe the empire. Knotted s Hijiory of the Turks. 

That expenfive war under which we have fo lo n g groaned, 
is not yet ended. Smatridge s be? mom. 

2. To deftroy ; to put to death. 


Thg lord of Stafford dear to-day hath bought 

king Harry, 

| Shakefp ear e' s Henry IV . 


1 . 

Thy liicenefs; for inftead of thee, king Harry, 


Unblam’d through life, lamented in thy end. 

9. Abolition ; total lofs. 

There would be an end of all civil government, if the 
affignment of civil power were by fuch inftitution. Locke. 

10. Uaufe of death; deftroyer. 

Take heed you dally not before your king. 

Left he that is the fupreme king of kings, 

Confound your hidden falfhood, and award 

Either of you to be the other’s end. Shakcjp. Richard III. 

1 1 . Confequence ; event. 

O, that a man might know 
The end of this day’s bufmefs ere it come ! 

But it fufficeth that the day will end, Shakefp. ful. Cafar. 
'Fhe end of thefe things is death. Rom. vi. 21. 

12. Fragment; broken piece. 

Thus I cloathe my naked villany 
With old odd ends, ftol’11 forth of Idoly Writ, 

And feem a faint. Sbakcfpeare’ s Richard III. 

l ]. Purpofe; intention 

There was a purpofe to reduce the monarchy to a republick, 
which was far from the end and purpofe of that nation. Claren . 

I have lov’d ! 

What can thy ends, malicious beauty, be ? 

Can he who kill’d thy brother, live for thee ? Dryd. Ind. Em. 

Heav’n, as its inftrument, my courage fends ; 

Heav’n ne’er fent thofe who fight for private ends. Dryden. 
Others are apt to attribute them to fome falfe end or in- 
tention. A dull f on s Spectator, N u . 255. 

14. Thing intended ; final defign. 

Wifdom may have framed one and the fame thing to ferve 
commodioufly for divers ends, and of thofe ends any one may 
be fufficient caufe for continuance, though the reft have 
ceafed. Hooker , b. v. f 42. 

All thofe things which are done by him, have fome end for 
which they are done ; and the end for which they are done, is 
a reafon of his will to do them. Hooker , b. i. f. 2. 

Her only end is never-ending blifs; 

Which is, the eternal face of God to fee, 

Who laft of ends, and firft of caufes is; 

And to do this, (lie muft eternal be. Davies. 

The end of the commandment is charity. r Tim. i. 5. 
Two things 1 (hall propound to you, as ends', fince the wife 
men of this world have made them theirs. Suckling . 

Such conditions did fully comply with all thofe ends, for 
which the parliament had firft taken up arms. Clarendon. 

Hear and mark 

To what end I have brought thee hither, and (hewn 
All this fair fight. Mi inis Paradije Regained, b. iii, 

Life, with my Tndamora, I would chufe ; 

But, lofing her, the end of living lofe. Dryden' s Aur eng7.. 


This fwerd hath ended him. 

To End. v. n. 

1. To come to an end ; to be finiftied. 

Yet happy were my death, mine ending bleft. 

If this I could obtain, that, bread: to bread. 

Thy bofom might receive my yielded fpright. Fairfax , b. ii. 

Then eafe your weary Trojans will attend, 

And the long labours of your voyage end. Dryden' s /En. 

2. To terminate; to conclude; to ceafe ; to fail. 

Our laughing, if it be loud and high, commonly ends in a 
deep figh ; and all the inftances of pleafure have a fting in the 
tail. Taylor s Rule of living holy . 

His fovereignty, built upon either of thefe titles, could not 
have defeended to his heir, but muft have ended with him. Lee* 
To Enda'mage. v. a. [from damage.] Tomiichief; to pre- 
judice ; to harm. 

Nor ought he car’d whom he endamaged 
By tortous wrong, or whom bereav’d of right. Fa. ®)ueen. 
And it cometh fometime to pafs, that a thing unneceffary 
in itfelf, touching the whole diredt purpofe, doth notwith- 
ftanding appear convenient to be dill held, even without ufe, 
left, by reafon of that coherence which it hath with fome- 
what moft ncceflary, the removal of the one (hould endamage 
the other. Hooker , b. v. f. 42. 

Where your good word cannot advantage him, 

Your (lander never can endamage him. Shakefpeare. 

Gather our foldiers, fcatter’d and difperft. 

And lay new platforms to endamage them. Shak. Hen. VI, 
The trial hath endamag'd thee no way ; 

Rather more honour left, and more efteem. Milton : 

When an erroneous opinion is publiflhed, the piiblick is en- 
damaged, and therefore it becomes punifliable by the magi- 
ftrate. South's Sermons. 

A great alteration doth feldom any wife endamage or difor- 
der the globe. Woodward’s Natural Hi/lory. 

To Enda'nger. v.a. [from danger.] 

1. To put into hazard; to bring into peril. 

Every one defires his own prefervation and happinefs, and 
therefore hath a natural dread of every thing that can deftroy 
his being, or endanger his happinefs. Tillotfon , Sermon 4. 

He rais’d the reft, 

To force the foes from the Lavinian (hore, 

And Italy’s endanger’d peace reftore. Dryden s AEn. b. vii. 

My kingdom claims your birth ; my late defence, 

Of our endanger’d fleet, may claim your confidence. Dryden. 
Volatile falts never exift in an animal body; the heat re- 
quired to make them volatile, endangers the animal. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
The intereft endangered is no lefs than our title to heaven. 

Rogers, Sermon 4. 

2. To incur the danger of ; to hazard. 

He that turneth the humours back, and maketh the wound 
bleed inwards, endangereth malign ulcers. Bacon's Effays . 

T o Ende'ar. v.a. [from dear.] To make dear; to make 
beloved. 

All thofe inftances of charity which ufually endear each 
other, fweetnefs of converfation, frequent admonition, all 
fignifications of love muft be eacpreffed towards children. Tayl. 
And in the mixture of all thefe appears 
Variety, which all the reft endears. Denham. 

I he only thing that can endear religion to your pra6tice, 
will be to raife your affe&ions above this world. Wake. 

Endearment, n.f [from endear.] 

1. T he caufe of love; means by which any thing is endeared. 
Her firft endearments , twining round the foul. Thomfon. 
The ftate of being endeared ; the ftate of being loved. 

Is not the feparate property of a thing th? great caufe of its 
endearment amongft all mankind ? South's Sermons. 
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When a man (hall have done all that he can to make one 
his triend, and emptied his purfe to create endearment between 
them, he may, in the end, be forced to write vanity and 

t? •KT rQ '?} r 7 South's Sermons. 

LNDEAVOUR. n. f [ devoir , French; en devoir.] Labour 
directed to home certain end ; effort to obtain or avoid. 

My ftudied purpofes went 

Beyond all man’s endeavours. Sbakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

Heav’n doth divide 
The (late of man in divers functions. 

Setting endeavour in continual motion. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Here their appointment we may befl difcover, 

And look on their endeavour. Shakefp . Ant. and Cleopatra. 
1 take imitation of an author, in their fenfe, to be an en- 
deavour of a later poet to write like one, who has written be- 
fore him on the fame fubjebt. Dryden. 

1 he bold and fufficient purfue their game with more paf- 
£on, endeavour , and application, and therefore often fuc- 

ccc ^- Temple. 

Sne could not make the lead endeavour towards the pro- 
ducing of any thing that hath vital and organical parts. Ray. 

Such an allurance as will quicken mens endeavours for the 
obtaining of a Idler good, ought to animate men more power- 
fully in the purfuit of that which is infinitely greater. Tillotf 
I his is the hinge on which turns the liberty of intellectual 
beings, in their conftant endeavours after, and fteady profecu- 
tion of true felicity. Locke. 

fo Endea'vour. v.n. [from the noun.] To labour to a 
certain purpofe ; to work for a certain end. 

i could wifli that more of our country-clergy would endea- 
vour after a handlome elocution. Addifon' s Spectator^ N Q . ic6. 

Of old, thofe met rewards who could excel ; 

And thofe were prais’d, who but endeavour' d well. Pope. 

To Endea'vour. v. a. To attempt; to try. 

To pray’r, repentance, and obedience due. 

Though blit endeavour' d with fincere intent. 

Mine ear fhall not be flow, mine ear not (hut. Milt. P. L. 

Endea'vourer. n. f. [from endeavour .] One who labours to 
a certain end. 

He appears an humble endeavour cr^ and fpeaks honeftly to 
no purpofe. Rymcr's Tragedies of the lajl Age. 

F.ndeca'gon. n. f A plain figure of eleven fides 

and angles. . 

Ende'mial. ~jadj. [hov^^.] Peculiar to a country ; ufed of 

Ende'mical. > any difeafe that aftedts feveral people together 

Ende'mick. j in the fame country, proceeding from fome 
caufe peculiar to the country where it reigns : fuch as the 
fcurvy to the northern climes. Quincy. 

W e may bring a confumption under the notion of a pan- 
demick, or endemick , or rather a vernacular difeafe, to Eng- 
kmd. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Solenander, from the frequency of the plants fpringing up 
in any region, could gather what endemial difeafes the inhabi- 
tants were fubjedt to. Ray on the Creation. 

An endemial difeafe is what is common to the people of the 
country. Arbutbnot on Air. 

VVhat demonflrates the plague to be endemial to Egypt, is 
its invafion and going off at certain feafons. Arbuthn. on Air. 

To End k’nize. v. a. [from denizen.] To make free; to en- 
franchife. 

It hath been beautified and enriched out of other good 
tongues, partly by enfranchifing and e ndenizing ((range words. 

Camden' s Remains. 

To ENDFCT. ) r .. „ . ,. T . _ 

To ENDI'TF \ Z ’" a ' V en * lter -> P -tench; aiClum^ Latin.] 

1. "To charge any man by a written accufation before a court of 
juftice : as, he ivas endited for felony. 

2. To draw up ; to compofe ; to write. 

Your battles they hereafter (hall indite , 

And draw the image of our Mars in fight. Waller. 

How (hall Filbert unto me indite , 

When neither 1 can read, nor he can write. Gay. 

Hear how learn’d Greece her ufeful rules indites , 

When to reprefs, and when indulge our flights ! Pope. 

Endi'ctment. 1 n.J. [from endite.] A bill or declaration made 

Endi'tement. ) in form of jaw, for the benefit of the com- 
monwealth ; or an accufation for fome offence exhibited unto 
jurours, and by their verdidt found and prefented to be true, 
before an officer can have power to punifh the fame offence. 

Ccwel. 

’Tis neceffary that the fpecies of the crime be deferibed in 
the libel or articles, which our Englifh lawyers call an in- 
dictment or information. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

We never draw any indictment at all againfl them, but 
think commcndably even of them. Hooker. 

The hand-writing againfl: him may be cancelled in the 
court of heaven, and yet the indictment run on in the court 
; confcience. South's Sermons. 

'end the court, and thou (halt briefly find 
place the manners of mankind; 

Boa; ; * :-r.Rrne-lts then • .ury again, 

€ v> and v 7 ;:io« dar’ft, complain. Dryden. 


AifcLof. 


; E N D 

Endive. n.J. Jndhe, French j intybum, Latin] 

LnJrve, or luccory is of feveral forts; as the white a, 
green, and the curled, which are only propagated ?,■ “ 
that lslongifli, of a white-grey colour, flat at “ore e , ' R 
round.fir at the other. It grows upon the Hocks' or foj’l 
tne preceding year’s growth. Mortimer's llJ / 

£ ndlhss. aelj. [from rw/.J “daniry. 

1. Without end; without conclufion or termination 

Nothing was more mdlej } than the common me .h„^ 
comparing eminent writers by an bppofition of Mr .l,,i 

paflages i„ them Preface to tin 

2. Inhiiite in longitudinal extent. ’ 

_ As it is plealant to the eye to have an endlefs profpea fo ; 

is fome pleafure to a finite underftanding to view unlimited 
excellencies. * 

3. Infinite in duration ; perpetual. ‘ ' m ' 

None of the heathens, how curious foever in fearchina out 
all kinds of outward ceremonies, could ever once endeavour 
to refemble herein the church’s care for the endlefs good of 
her children. Hooker, b. v. r l8 

But after labours long, and fad delay, J 

Brings them to joyous reft, and endlefs blifs. Fairy Dim 
All our glory extinct, and happy flate, ^ 
Here fwallow’d up in endlefs mifery ! Milton's Paradi 
4 Inceffant; continual. 

All the priefts and friars in my realm, 

Shall in proceffion (Ing her endlefs praife. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Each pleafing Blount (hall endlefs (miles beftow, 

And foft Belinda’s blufh for ever glow. p c p e 

E'ndlessly. adv. [from e reliefs.] 

1. Inceflantly ; perpetually. 

r I hough his promife has made a fure entail of grace to all 
thofe who humbly leek, yet it no where engages that it (hall 
importunately and endlefsly renew its aflaults on thofe who have 
often repulfed it. Decay of Piety. 

2. Without termination of length. 

Endlessness, n. f. [from endlefs.] 

1. Perpetuity; endlefs duration. 

2. I he quality of being round without an end, 

The Tropick circles have. 

Yea, and thofe fmall ones, which the poles engrave, 

All the fame roundnefs, evennefs, and all 

The endleffnefs of the Equinoctial. Donne. 

E ndlong, adv. [end and long.] In a (trait line. 

T hen fpurring at full fpeed, ran endlong on, 

Where Thcfeus fat on his imperial throne. Dryden. 

E'ndmost. adj. [end and mojl.] Remotcft; furtheft; at the 
farther end. Dili. 

To ENDORSE, v. a. [endoffer^ French ; dorfum^ Latin.] 

1. Lo regifler on the back of a writing; to fuperferibe. 

A f rench gentleman fpeaking with an Englifh of the law 
falique, the Englifh faid that was meant of the women thera- 
felves, not of males claiming by women. 7 he French gen- 
tleman faid, where do you find that glofs? The Englifh an- 
fv/ered, look on the backfide of the record of the law falique, 
and there you (hall find it endorfed. Bacons Apotbtb. 

Upon credential letters was endorfed this fuperfeription, To 
the king who hath the fun for his heimet. Hovel's Vocal Forr. 

All the letters I can find of your’s I have fattened in a folio 
cover, and the reft in bundles endorfed. Swift to Pope. 

2. To cover on the back 

Chariots, or elephants endors'd with tow’rs 
Of archers. Milton s Paradife Regain d, b. iii. /• 3 2 9 ‘ 

Endorsement, n f [from endorfed] 

1. Superfcription ; writing on the back. 

2. Ratification. 

Th’ endorfement of fupreme delight. 

Writ by a friend, and with his blood. Herbal. 

7 'o ENDO'W. v. a. [ind.tcire, Latin; end uairer , French.] 

1. To enrich with a portion. .. . 

He (hall furely endow her to be his wife. Exocl. xxu. I 

2. To fupply with any external goods. 

An alms-houfe 1 intend to endow very handfomely or a 
dozen fuperanr.uated hufbandmen. Addifon s SptBolct . 

3. 7 'o enrich with any excellence. 

I at firft with two fair gifts 
Created him endow'd ; with happinefs 
And immortality ; that fondly loft, jToff 

This ether ferv’d but to eternize woe. Mtlt.Pf cu - J' 
Among thofe who are the mod richly endowed by na ^ ’ 
and accompliflied by their own induftry, how feu 55® 
W’hofe vertues aie not obfeured r Addifon s Spell at or ^ • 

God did never command us to believe, nor bis mini ^ 
preach any dodtrine contrary to the reafon be h at 1 P 
endow us with. 

4. To be the fortune of anyone. 

I do not think 

So fair an outward, and fuch fluff within, , r<mhelint. 
Endows a man but him. Sbakfpeari , Cytnbelm. 

Endowment, n.f. [ f rom endow . ] 

1. Wealth beftowed to any peifon or ufe. • f or th or 

•2. The beftowing or alluring a dower: tie c 11 o £ cver ing 


fevering a fufficient portion for a vicar toward his perpetual 
maintenance, when the benefice is appropriated, Cmr 

A chapel will I build, with large endowment. Dryden. 

3 ‘ By a defire of fame, great endowments are not t0 

lie idle and ulclefs to the publick. Mdijons Sfeet.-tor, N . 255 - 
If providence fhews itfelf even ,n the blemtfi.es of thefe 
creatures, how much more does it difcover itfelf in then feveral 
endowments, according to the condition m which they ^ are 

Addifon s Sped a to? , IN . 121. 

To Endu'e. v. a. [in duo > Latin.] . . 

r. To fupply with mental excellencies; to tnveft with mtellet- 
powers. 

Endue them with thy holy fpirit. Common Prayer-. 

Wifdom was Adam’s inftrudtor in Paradife : wifdom endued 
the fa hers, who lived before the law, with the knowledge of 
holy things. , Honker, b.n. f 7 * 

Thefe ban idl’d men that I have kept withal, 

Are men endu'd with worthy qualities. Shakejpeare. 

With what eafe* 

Endud with royal virtues as thou art, 

Appearing and beginning noble deeds, 

Might’ft thou expel this monfter from his throne Milton. 
Whatfoever other knowledge a man may be ertdred withal, 
he is but an ignorant perfon who doth not know God, the 
author of his being. Tillotf on s Sermons. 

Every Chriflian is endued with a power, whereby he is en- 
abled to reliit and conquer temptations. Til.otjon, Sermon b. 

2. In the following paffage it feems incorrectly printed lor 

C;r< Leah faid, God hath endued me with a good dowry. Gen. 
Endurance, n.f [from endure .] 

1. Continuance; laftingnefs. . . . 

Some of them are of very great antiquity and continuance, 

others more late and of lefs endurance. Spenjer's State of Ireland. 

2 . Patience; the a<St of fupporting; 1 utterance. 

Great things of (mail 

One can create ; and in what place foe er 
Thrive ui?der evil, and work eafe out of pain, 

Through labour and endurance. Miltons Paradife Loft , b. 11. 
Their "fortitude was mod admirable in their patience and 
endurance . of all evils, of pain, and of death. Temple. 

7. Delay ; procraftination. Obfolete. 

I (hould have ta’en fome pains to bring together 
Yourfelf and your accufers, and have heard you, 

Without endurance further. Shakejpeare' s Henry VIII, 

To ENDU'RE. v. a. [endurer, French; durare, Latin.] To 
bear; to undergo ; to fuftain ; to fupoort. 

By thine own tongue thou art condemn’d, and muft 
Endure our law. ° Shakejpeare s Cymbeline. 

The hardnefs of bodies is caufed chiefly by the jejunenefs 
of the fpirits, and their imparity with the tangible parts, 
which make them not only hard, but fragile, and lefs enduring 
of prefl'ure. Bacon s Natural Hifiory , N°. 844. 

So dear I love him, that with him all deaths 
T could endure ; without him, live no life. Milt. Par. Loft. 
The gout haunts ufually the eafy and the rich, the 
nice and the lazy, who grow to endure much, becaufe they 
can endure little. Temple. 

I wi(h to die, yet dare not death endure. Dryd. Aurengz. 
Both were of (hining flee 1 , and wrought fopure. 

As might the ftrokes of two luch arms endure. Dryden. 
T o EnduRe. v. n. 

1 . To laft ; to remain ; to continue. 

Labour not for the meat which perifheth, but for that meat 
which endureth unto everlafting lile. John vi. 27. 

Doth the crown endure to every generation ? Prov. xxvii. 
By beini: able to repeat meafures of time, or ideas of dated 
length of duration in our minds, we can imagine duration, 
where nothing does reallv endure or exilt. Locke. 

A charm, that fhall to age endure 
The mind benevolent and pure. Anm. 

2. To brook; to bear ; to admit 

For how can I endure to fee the evil that (hall come unto 
my people ? Or how can I endure to fee the deftruFtion of 
my kindred ? E/th. viii. 6. 

Our great Englifli lords could not endure that any kings 
(hould reign in Ireland but them Lives ; nay, they could hardly 
endure that the crown of England (hould have any power over 
them. Davies on Ireland. 

EnduRer. n. f. [from endure.] 
j . One that can bear or endure ; fuftainer ; fufferer. 

They are very valiant and hardy j for the molt part great 
endurers of cold, labour, hunger, and all hardinefs. Spcnfer . 
2. Continuer ; latter. 

'E'ndwise. adv. [end 2nd wife.] Erectly; uprightly; on end. 
A rude and unpohfhed America, peopled with llothful and 
naked Indians, living in pitiful huts and cabbins, made of 
poles fet endwife. Ray on the Creation. 

To E'necate. v. a. [eneco, Latin.] To kill; to deftroy. 

Some plagues partake of fuch a pernicious degree of ma- 
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Prior c 


1 A nublick foe. . , T -n , 

All thefe ftatutes fpeak of Englifli rebels and Irifli e ” emt ^ s * 
as if the Irifli had never been in condition of fubjcUs, but 
always out of the prote£tion of the law. Davies on Irelan . 

The enemy thinks of railing threefcore thouland men tor 
the next Summer. Addifon on the State of the War. 

2. A private opponent; an antagonift. 

3. Any one who regards another with malevolence; no a 
friend. 

Kent, in difguiic, 

Follow’d his enenry king, and did him fervice ^ 

Improper for a (lave. Skakefpeare s King 

4i One that diflikes. . , 

He that defiignedly ufes ambiguities, ought to be looked on 

as an enemy to truth and knowledge. ^° L c - 

Bold is the critick, who dares prove 
Thefe heroes were no friends to love; 

And holder he who dares aver, 

That they were enemies to war. 

5. [In theology.] The fiend ; the devil. 

Defend us from the danger of the enetily. Common Prayer . 

Energe'tick. adj. [Iw^'rwoj.] 

1. Forcible; active; vigorous; powerful ineftedt; efficacious. 

2 . Operative; adtive ; working; not at reft. 

If then we will conceive of God truly, and, as far as we 
can, adequately, we muft look upon him not only a$ an eter- 
nal Being, but affo as a Being eternally etiergctick. Grew. 
E'NERGY. n.f [islgyaa. ] 
j. Power not exerted in action. 

They are not effective of any thing, nor leave no work 
behind them, blit are energies merely ; for their working upon 
mirrours, and places of echo, doth not alter any thing in 
thofe bodies. Bacon . 

2. Force; vigour; efficacy; influence. 

Whether with particles of heav’nly fire 
The God of nature did his foul infpire ; 

Or earth, but new divided from the (ky, 

And pliant (till; retain’d th’ ethereal energy. Dryden » 

God thinketh with operation infinitely perfedt, with art 
omnipotent as well as an eternal energy. Grew' s Lofmol. Sac. 

Beg the bleffed Jefus to give an energy to your imperfect, 
prayers, by his moft powerful interceffion. Smalridge s Serm. 

What but God ! 

Infpiring God ! who, boundlefs fpirit all; 

And unremitting energy , pervades, 

Adjufts, fuftains, and agitates the whole. Thcmfons Spring. 

3/ Faculty; operation. 

Matter, though divided into the fubtileft parts, moved fwift- 
Iy, is fenfelefs and ftupid, and makes no approach to vital 
energy. Ray on the Creation. 

Flow can concuflion of atoms beget felf-confcioufnefs, 
and other powers and energies that we feel in our minds ? 

Bentley . 

4. Strength of expreffion; force of fignification ; fpirit ; life. 
Who did ever, in French authors, fee 
7 he comprehenfive Englifli energy. Rof common. 

Swift and ready, and familiar communication is made by 
fpecch ; and, when animated by elocution, it acquires a greater 
life and energy , ravifhing and captivating the hearers. Holder. 

Many words deferve to be thrown out of our language, and 
not a few antiquated to be reltored, on account of their energy 
and found. Swift. 

To EneRvate. v. a. [ enervo , Latin.] To Weaken; to 
deprive of force; to emafculate. 

Great empires, while they ft and, do enervate and deftroy 
the forces of the natives which they have fubdued, refting 
upon their own protecting forces. Bacon , Effay 59. 

Sheepifh foftnefs often enervates thofe who are bred like 
fondlings at home. Locke. 

On each enervate firing they taught the note, 

7 o pant, or tremble through an eunuch’s throat. Pope. 
Footmen exercife themfelves, whilft their enervated lords 
are foftly lolling in their chariots. Arbuthn. and Pope's Ad. Scrib. 
Enerva'tion. n.f. [from enerve. ] 

1. The act of weakening; emafculation. 

2. The flate of being weakened : effeminacy. 

To Enerve. v. a. [ enervo , Latin.] 7 'o weaken; to break 

the force of ; to crufh. 

We (hall be able perfectly to folve and enerve their force. 

Dig by on Bodies . 

Such objedt hath the pow’r to foft’n and tame 
Severeft temper, fmooth the rugged’ft brow, 

Enerve , and with voluptuous hope diffolve. Milt. Par. Reg. 
To Enfa'mish. v. a. [from famifh.] To ftarve; to famifli ; 

to kill with hunger. Did. 

To Enfe'eble. v. a. [frem feeble.] To weaken; to ener- 
vate ; to deprive of ftrength. 

I’ve 
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Eve belied a lady, 

'Ihe princefs of this country ; and the air on’t 
Revengingly enfeebles me Shakefpeare' s CymbeUne . 

My people are with ficknefs much enfeebled . 5 ^. //. V. 

Much hath hell debas’d, and pain 
Enfeebl'd me, to what I was in heav’n ! Milt. Parad. Loft. 
borne there are that employ their time in affairs infinitely 
below the dignity of their perfons; and being called by God, 
or the republick, to bear great burdens, do enfeeble their un- 
derloadings, and difable their perfons, by fordid and brutifh 
bufinefs. Payin ' s Rule of living holy. 

Sure, nature form’d me of her fofteft mould, 

Enfeebled all my foul with tender paflions. 

And funk me even below my own weak fex. Addif. Cato. 

To ENbE'OFF. V. a. [fcoffainentum, low Latin.] To inveft 
with any dignities or poffeflions. A law term. 

If the eldeft fon enfeoff the fecond, referving homage, 
and that homage paid, and then the fecond fon dies without 
iftue, it. will defeend to the eldeft as heir, and the feignory is 
extinct. Hale's Common Law of England. 

Enfeoffment, n.f [from enfc*ff.~\ 

1. The a£t of enfeoffing. 

2. The inftrument or deed by which one is inveffed with pof- 

feffions. 1 

To Enfe'tter. v.a. [from fetter.] To bind in fetters; to 
enchain. 

His foul is fo enfetter'd to her love. 

That fhe may make, unmake, do what fhe lift. Sh. Othello. 

ENFILADE, n.f [x 1 r.J A ftrait paffage ; any tiling through 
which a right line may be drawn. 

To Enfila de. v. a. [from the noun.] To pierce in a right 
line. 

I he avenues, being cut through the wood in right lines, 
were enfiladed by the Spanifh canon. Expedition to Carthagena. 

To Enfi re. v. a. [from fire.] To fire; to fet on fire; to 
kindle. 

So hard thofe heavenly beauties be enfir'd , 

As things divine, leaft paffions do imprefs. Spenfer, 

To En.fo'rce. v. a. [ enforcir , French. J 

1. To give ftrength to; to ftrengthen ; to invigorate. 

2. To make or gain by force. 

The idle ftroke, enforcing furious way. 

Miffing the mark of his mifaimed fight. 

Did fall to ground. Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 8 . Jlan. 8. 

3- To put in a£l by violence. 

Slcer away as fwift as ftones 

Enforced from the old Affyrian flings. Sbakefp. Henry V. 

4. To mftigate ; to provoke; to urge on; to animate. 

Fear gave her wings, and rage enforc'd my flight 
Through woods and plains. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 4. 

If you knew to whom you {hew this honour, 

I know you would be prouder of the work, 

Than cuftomary bounty can enforce you. Sh. Merck, of Ven. 

5. To urge with energy. 

Let them affemblc ; 

And, on a fafer judgment, all revoke 
Your ignorant eledlion ; enforce his p-ride. 

And his old hate to you. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

He prevailed with him, by enforcing the ill confequence of 
his refufal to take the office, which would be interpreted to 
his diflike of the court. Clarendon. 

To avoid all appearance of difaffeftion, I have taken care 
to enforce loyalty by an invincible argument. Swift. 

6. To compel; to conftrain. 

For competence of life I will allow you. 

That lack of means enforce you not to evil. Shah. H. IV. 
A juft difdain conceived by that queen, that fo wicked a 
rebel fhouid prevail againft her, did move and almoft enforce 
her to fend over that mighty army. Davies on Ireland. 

7. To prefs with a charge. Little ufed. 

Jn this point charge him home, that he affects 
Tyrannick pow’r : if he evade us there, 

Enforce hint with his envy to the people, 

And that the fpoil got on th? Amiates 

Was ne’er diflributed, Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

To Enforce, v.n. To prove; to evince; to fhew beyond 
contradiction. 

Which laws in fuch cafe we muft obey, unlefs there be 
reafon flhewed, which may neceflarily enforce that the law of 
reafon, or of God, doth enjoin the contrary. Hooker , b. i. 

Enfo'rce. n.f. [from force.] Power; ftrength. 

He now defies thee thrice to Angle fight, 

As a petty enterprife of fmall enforce . Milton's Agoniftes. 

Enfo'rcedly. adu. [from enforce.] By violence; not volun- 
tarily ; not fpontaneoufly ; not by choice. 

If thou didft put this fow’r cold habit on, 

To caftigate thy pride, ’twere well ; but thou 
Do’ft it enforcedly : thoud’ft courtier be, 

W ert thou not beggar. Shakefpeare' s Pinion. 

Enforcement, n f. [from enforce .] 

1. An a£l of violence ; compulfion ; force offered. 

Confefs ’twas her’s, and by what rough enforcement 
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You got it from her. Shahfp. All’s well tin , , , 

He that contendeth againft thelb enf.rumeru m 
mailer or refill them. RaUigh’i Hijiflf 

2. Sanction ; that which gives force to a law. J yV6r & 

The rewards and puniftiments of another life u . 
Almighty has eftabhihed as the enforcements of hi s j the 
of weight enough to determine the choice. aw > are 

3. Motive of conviCIion; urgent evidence. 

The perfonal defeent of God himfelf, and his a {r„ ■ 
of our flefh to his divinity, was an enforcement beyondT!? 
methods of wildom that were ever made ufe 0 f i n th 
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world 

4. Prelfing exigence 

1 O O 

More than I have faid, 

The leifure and enfr.ement of the time 

Forbids to dwell on. Shaktfpean’s Rhhard II! 

Enforcer, n.f. [from snfirce.} Compelled one who effi 
by violence. * 

When a man tumbles a cylinder or roller down an hill 
’tis certain that the man is the violent enforcer of the firft m ’ 
tion of it. Hammmd's Fundamentals. 

Enfoui.dred. edj. [ from foudre , French.] Mixed with 
lightning. 111 

Heart cannot think what outrage and what cries 
With foul enfouldred fmoak and flafhingfire, 

The hell- bi ed beaft threw forth unto the Ikies. Fairy 9 urn 

To Enfranchise v.a. [from franckife.] ^ * 

1. To admit to the privileges of a freeman. 

The Englifh colonies, and fome fepts of the Irifhry, en- 
franchifed by fpecial charters, were admitted to the benefit of 
the laws. Davies on Ireland .> 

Romulus was the natural parent of all thofe people that 
were the firft inhabitants of Rome, or of thofe that were after 
incorporated and enfranchifed into that name, city, or govern- 

I ^ nt : _ _ n Hale's Origin tf Mankind, 

2. T o fet free from fiavery. 

Men, forbearing wine, come from drinking healths to a 
draught at a meal ; and, laftly, to difeontinue altogether: but 
if a man have the fortitude and refolution to enfranchife him- 
felf at once, that is the beft. Bacon 1 E flap. 

If they won a battle, prifoners became flaves, and 
continued fo in their generations, unlefs enfranchifed by their 
mafters. Temple. 

3. To free or releafe from cuftody. 

The gentleman, I told your ladyftnp. 

Had come along with me, but that his miftrefs 
Did hold his eyes loekt in her cryftal looks. 

— Belike, that now Ihe hath enfranchis'd them. 

Upon fome other pawn for fea Ity. Shakefpeare . 

4. Todenifen; to endenifen. 

Thefe words have been enfranchifed amongft us; Watts. 

Enfranchisement, n.f. [from enfranchife .] 

1. Inveftiture of the privileges of a denifen.' 

The incorporating a man into any fociety, or body politick. 
For example, he that is by charter made denizen of England, 
is faid to be enfranchifed ; and fo is he that is made a citizen 
of London, or other city, or burgefs of any town corporate, 
becaufe he is made partaker of thole liberties that appertain to 
the corporation. Coved. 

His coming hither hath no farther fcope, 

Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
Enfrancbifemcnt immediate on his knees. Sbakefp. Rich. II. 

2. Releafe from prifon or from flavery. 

Never did captive with a freer heart 
Caft off his chains of bondage, and embrace 
His golden uncontroul’d enfrancbifemcnt. Shakcf Richard II. 

Enfro'zen. particip. [from frozen.] Congealed with cold. 

Yet to augment the anguilh of my fmart, 

Thou haft enfrozen her dildainful breaft, 

That no one drop of pity there doth reft. Spenfer on Love. 

To ENGA'GE. v. a. [ engager , French.] 

1. To make liable for a debt to a creditor. 

1 have engag'd myfelf to a dear friend, 

Engag'd my friend to his meer enemy, . 

To feed my means. Sbakefp. Met chant of Venue- 

2. To impawn; to ftake. 

They moft perfidiouflv condemn 
Thofe that engag'd their lives for them. Hudibras , A 11, 

3. Toenlift; to bring into a party. # « 

All wicked men are of a party againft religion 1 : ^me 11 
or intereft engageth them againft it. I i Hot fon s ermon . 

4. To embark in an affair ; to enter in an undertaking. 

So far had we engaged ourfclves, unfortunate fouls, t a 
lifted not to complain, fince our complaints could not utca j 

the greateft accufation to ourfclves. 7 ne I* ’ . 

Before I engage myfelf in giving any anfwer to t 1 
jeaion of inconfumptible lights, I would fee Lj * Bo g; fS , 
tainly averred. ^ & J 

5. To unite ; to attach; to make adherent. L- m 

This humanity and good-nature engages every 0 y 
fo that when he is pleafant upon any of a N 0 l0 ^ t 

are in good humour. Addifo ,!s 10 • 
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6. To induce; to win by pleafing means; to gam. 

To ev’ry duty he cou’d minds engage , 

Provoke their courage, and command their rage 
His beauty thefe, and thofe his blooming age, ^ 

The reft his houfe and his own fame engage. Dryden s /En. 

So fhall I court thy deareft truth. 

When beauty ceafes to engage ; 

So thinking on thy charming youth, . 

I’ll love it o’er again in age. Prior. 

- To bind by any appointment »r contrail. 


eng 

4. Any inftrument to throw water upon burning houfes. 

Some cut the pipes, and fome the engines play; 

And fome, more bold, mount ladders to the fire. ) " 

5. Any means ufed to bring to pafs, or to efteit. Ufua y 

lU Prayer muft be divine and heavenly, which the devil with 
all his engines fo violently oppofeth. Duppa's Rules for Devo 1 • 

6. An agent for another. In contempt. 

They had th’ efpecial engines been, to rear 
His fortunes up into the ftate they were. 


o uiuu ujf .. FwrTNF'RR n I lemimnier, French.] One who manages en- 

We have been firm to our w,tho“ dedmmg any E ^, one wt the’artillery of an army. 

ir gttgti g For >.» the fp 0rt to have the _ 


Pope . 


expence 

exceeded our engagement. 

8. To feize by the attention. 

0. To employ ; to hold in bufinefs. 

For I fhall fing of battles, blood and rage. 

Which princes and their people did engage. Dryden. 

10. To encounter ; to fight. 

The rebel knave, who dares his prince engage , 

Proves the juft viilim of his royal rage. 

To Enga'ge. v. n. 

1. To conflict; to fight. 

Upon advertifement of the Scots army, the earl of Holland 
was fent with a body to meet and engage with it. Clarendon. 

2. To embark in any bufinefs; to enlift in any party. 

’Tis not, indeed, my talent to engage 
In lofty trifles, or to [well my page 

With wind and noife. Dryden' s P erf Sat. 5. 

Engagement, n.f. [from engage; engagement, French.] 

1. The a£l of engaging, impawning, or making liable to a 
debt. 

2. Obligation by contraift. 

We have, in expence of blood, exceeded our engagements. 

At ter bury s Sermons. 

3. Adherence to a party or caufe; partiality. 

This practice may be obvious to any who impartially, and 
without engagement , is at the pains to examine. Swift. 

4. Employment of the attention. 

Play, either by our too conftant or too long engagement in 
it, becomes like an employment or profeflion. Rogers' s Serm, 

5. Fight; eonfliift; battle. 

Our army, led by valiant Torrifmond, 

Is now in hot engagement with the Moors. Dryden . 

Encourag’d by defpair, or obftinate 
To fall like men in arms, fome dare renew 
Feeble engagement , meeting glorious fate 
On the firm land. Phillips: 

6 . Obligation ; motive. 

This is the greateft engagement not to forfeit an oppor- 
tunity. Hammond' s Fundamentals. 

To Enga'ol. v.a. [from gaol.] Toimprifon; to confine. 
Within my mouth you have engaol d my tongue, 

Doubly portcullis’d with my teeth and lips. Shakcf. R. II. 
To Enga'rriscn. v.a. [from garrifon ] To protecl by a 
garrifon. 

Neptune with a flying guard doth engarrifon her ftrongly. 

Howel's Vocal For ref. 

To Enge'nder. v. a. [engendrer, French.] 

1. To beget between different fexes. 

This baftard love is engendered betwixt luft and idlenefs. Sid. 

2. To produce; to form. 

Oh nature ! thou, who of the felf- fame mettle. 

Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is pufft. 

Engender' ft the black toad and adder blue. Sbakefp. Pimon. 

Again, if fouls do other fouls beget, 

’Tis by themfeives, or by the body’s pow’r : 

If by themfeives, what doth their working let, 

But they might fouls engender ev’ry hour ? Davies. 

3. To excite ; to caufe ; to produce. 

Say, can you faft? Your ftomachs are too young, 

And abftinence engenders maladies. Shakcf. Love's Lab. Loft. 

The prefence of a king engenders love 
Amongft his fubjecls and his loyal friends. Shakcf HenryV I. 

That engenders thunder in his breaft, 

And makes him roar thefe accufations forth. Shakef. H. VI. 
It unloads the mind, engenders thoughts, and animates 
virtue. Addifon' s Spectator, N°. 93. 

4. To bring forth. 

Vice engenders fhame, and folly broods o’er grief. Prior. 
To Eng e'nder. v. n. To be caufed ; to be produced. 

Thick clouds are fpread, and ftorms engender there. Dryd. 
E'NGINE. n.f [engin, French ; ingegm, Italian.] 

1. Any mechanical complication, in which various movements 
and parts concur to one effe£l. 

2. A military machine. 

This is our engine , towers that overthrows ; 

Our fpear that hurts, our fword that wounds our foes. Fairf 

3. Any inftrument. 

_ The fword, the arrow, the gun, with many terrible en- 
gines of death, will be well employed. Raleigh's EJfays. 

He takes the feiflars, and extends 
7 . he little engine on his fingers ends. Pope's Rape of the Lock . 


Hoift with his own petard. _ Shakefpeare’ s Hamlet. 

Him thus enrag’d, 

Defcrying from afar, fome engineer , 

Dext’rous to guide th’ unerring charge, defign d 
By one nice {hot to terminate the war. . yyl' 

An author, who points his fatire at a great man, is like t e 
engineer who fignalized himfelf by this ungenerous practice. 

5 Addifon' s Freeholder , N p . 19. 

E'nginery. n. f [from engine .] 

1. The acl of managing artillery: . , . 

They may defeend in mathematicks to fortification, archi- 
tedlure, enginery , 01 navigation.' Milton on Education . 

2. Engines of war; artillery. 

We faw the foe 

Approaching, grofs and huge, in hollow cube 
T raining his dev’lifh enginery. Milton . 

ToEngi'rd. v.a. [from gird.] To encircle; to furiound; 

to environ ; tn encompafs. 

My heart is drown’d with grief. 

My body round engirt with mifery ; 

For what’s more referable than difeontent ? Shak. Hen. VI. 
That gold muft round engirt thefe brows of mine. Shakef. 
E'ngle. n.f [derived from the French engluer , to catch with 
birdlime.] A gull; a put; a bubble. Hanmer , 

I fpied 

An ancient engle going down the bill, 

Will ferve our turn. Sbakefp. Taming of the Shrew : 

An alteration of Theobald's for angel. 

ENGLISH, adj. [enjley, Saxon.] Belonging to England; 
thence Englifh is the language of England. 

He hath neither Latin, French, nor Italian ; and you may- 
come into the court, and fwear that I have a poor pennyworth 
in the Englifh. Shakefpeare s Merchant of Venice. 

Of Englifh talc, the coarfer fort is called plaifter, or parget; 
the finer, fpoad. JVocdward . 

To E'nglish. v.a. [from the noun.] To tranflate into 
Englifh. 

We find not a word in the text can properly be rendered 
anife, which is what the Latins call anethum, and properly 
Englijhed dill. Browns Vulgar Err ours , b. vii. c. 7. 

To Englu't. v.a. [engloutir, French.] 

1. Tofwallowup. 

Neither my place, nor ought I heard of bufinefs, 

Hath rais’d me from my bed ; nor doth the general 

Take hold on me: for my particular grief 

Engluts and fwallows other lorrows. Shakefpeare' s Othello . 

Cei tainly, thou art fo near the gulf, 

Thou needs muft be englutted. Shakefpeare' s Henry V. 

How many prodigal bits have flaves and peafants 
This night englutted! Shakefpeare' s Pimon . 

2. To glut; to pamper. 

Whofe grieved minds, which choler did englut , 

Againft themfeives turning their wrathful fpight. Fat. Qu* 
Being once englutted with vanity, he will ftraightway loath 
all learning. AfcharAs Schoolmafter. 

ToEngo're. v.a. [from gore. ] To pierce; to prick. 

As favage bull, whom two fierce maftiffs bait. 

When rancour doth with rage him once engore , 

Forgets with wary ward them to await, 

But with his dreadful horns them drives afore. Fairy Queen: 
To Engo'rge. v.a. [from gorge , French, a throat.] To 
fwallow ; to devour ; to gorge. 

Then fraught with rancour and engorged ire, 

Fie caft at once him to avenge for all. Fairy Queen , b. i. 

That is the gulf of greedinefs, they fay. 

That deep engorgeth all this world is prey. Spenfer' s Fa. Qu „ 
ToE ngo'rge. v. n. To devour ; to feed with eagernefs and 
voracity ; to riot. 

Greedily {he engorg'd without reftraint, 

And knew not eating death ! Milton's Paradife Loft , b. ix. 
ToEngra'il. v.a. [from grele, French, hail.] To batter; 
to bruife as with hail. A word now ufed only in heraldry, 
for, to indent in curve lines. 

^Eacides then {hews 

A long lance, and a caldron, new, engrail' d with twenty- 
hues. Chapman's Iliads: 

Pclwheel beareth a faultier engrailed. Carew's Survey . 
To Engra'in. v.a. [from grain.] To die deep; to die in 
grain. 

8 C , Sees 
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Secs thou how frefh my flowers being fpread, 

Dyed in lilie white and erimfon red. 

With leaves engrain'd in lufty green. Sfcnfir's Pafttrah. 
To ENCfcA PM.E. v. n. [from grapple.] To clofe with ; tv 
contend with hold on each other. 

There {hall young Hotfpur, with a fury led, 

Engr apple with thy foil, as fierce as he. Daniel's Civ. War. 

T° l l GR j A SP * Vm a ' ffr° m g ra fp'~\ Tofeize; to hold faft in 
the hand ; to gripe. 

Now ’gan Pyrrocles wax as wood as he, 

And him affronted with impatient might ; 

And both together fierce engrafped he, 

Whiles Guyon {landing by, their uncouth flrife does fee. 

' Fairy Qgfeen, b. ii. cant. 5. Jlan. 20. 

lo Engrave, v. a. preter. engraved ; part. paff. engraved 
or engraven. [ engraver , French,] 

1. To picture by incifions' in any matter. 

.- ' Her ivory forehead, full of bounty brave, 

Tike a broad table, did itfelf difpread. 

For love his lofty triumphs to engrave , 

And write the battles of his great godhead. Fairy Queen. 

O er all, the heav’n’s refulgent image {bines; 

On either gate were fix engraven figns. Addifon's Ovid's Met. 

Names frefh engrav d appear’d of wits rcnovvn’d ; 

I look d again, nor could their trace be found. Pope. 

2. To mark wood or flone. 

Engrave the two flones with the names. Ex. xxviii. 1 1 . 

3. To imprels deeply; to imprint. 

It will fcarce feem poflible, that God fliould engrave prin- 
ciples, in men s minds, in words of uncertain figriifica- 

. Locke. 

Our Saviour makes this return, fit to be engraven in the 
hearts of all promoters of charity. Atterburys Sermnis. 

Sounds which addrefs the ear, are loft and die 
In one fhort hour ; but that which ftrikes the eye. 

Lives long upon the mind : the faithful fight 

Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light. Watts. 

4. [from grave.] To bury; to inhume; to inter. 

The fon had charge of them now being dead. 

In feemlv fort their corfes to engrave , 

And deck with dainty flowers their bridal bed. Fat. Queen. 
EngraVer. n.f. [from engrave ] A cutter in {tone or other 
matter. 

Images are not made in the brain itfelf, as the pencil of a 
painter or engraver makes the images in the table or metal, 
but are imprinted in a wonderful method in the very foul 
itfelf. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To Engr i'eve. v. a. [from grieve.] To pain; to vex ; to 
affiidl ; to difconfolate. 

The gnawing anguifh, and {harp jealoufy. 

Which his fad fpeech infixed in my bread, 

- Rankled fo fore, and fefter’d inwardly. 

That my engrieved mind could find no reft. Fairy Queen. 
Aches, and hurts, and corns, do engrieve either towards 
rain, or towards froll. Bacon s Natural Hi/lory , N°. S28. 
To Engro'ss. v. a. [ grojfvy French. ] 

1. To thicken ; to make thick. 

But more happy he than wife, 

Of that fea’s nature did him not avife ; 

The waves thereof fo flow and fluggifti were, 

Engrofs'd with mud, which did them foul agriefe, 

That every weighty thing they did upbear. Fairy Queen. 

2. To encreafe in bulk. 

Though pillars, by channeling, be feemingly engrojfed to 
our fight, yet they are truly weakened in themfelves. Wotten . 

3. To fatten; to plump up. 

Not fleeping, to engrofs his idle body ; 

But praying, to enrich his watchful foul. Shake/. Rich. III. 

4. To feize in the grofs ; to feize the whole of any thing. 

If thou engroffejl all the griefs as thine, 

Thou robb’ft me of a moiety. Shah. All's well that ends well. 
Thofe two great things that fo engrofs the defires and defigns 
of both the nobler and ignobler fort of mankind, are to be 
found in religion ; namely, wildom and pleafure. South's Serm. 

A dog, a parrot, or an ape, 

Or fome worfe brute in human fhape, 

Engrofs the fancies of the fair. Swift. 

5. To purchafe the whole of any commodity for the fake of 
felling at a high price. 

6. To copy in a large hand. 

Here is th’ indictment of the good lord Haftings, 

Which in a fet hand fairly is engrofs'd. Shake f. Rich. III. 

A clerk, foredoom’d his father’s foul to cro fs. 

Who pens a ftanza when he fhould engrofs. Pope's Epijlhs. 
Engrosser, n.f. [from engrofs.] He that purchafes large 
quantities of any commodity, in order to fell it at a high 
price. 

' A new fort of engroffers , or foreftallers, having the feeding 
and fupplying this numerous body of workmen in the woollen 
manufactures, out of their warchoules, fet the price upon the 
poor landholder. Locke'. 
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Our t'rnghs arc packt with wax, our mouths with , 

We bring it to the hive ; and, like the bee, *% 

Are murder’d for our pains ! This bitter tai’te 
Yield his engrgm^U to the dying father. AW „ 
Thofe I, eld their immoderate mgraffmmu of power ' I 
favour by no other tenure than preemption 1 l d 
To EWgua'rd. [from guard.] To pretefl; t0 
to furround as guards. uucnJ i 

A hundred knights! yes, that on ev’ry dream 
He may enguard his dotage with their pow’rs * 

And hold our lives at mercy. Shaicjftd.'s r f 
To Enhance, v.a. [baujfer, enha u ff er, Pr^nch.] * 

1 . "I o liit up ; toraile on high. A fenfe nowobfolcte 

Both of them high at once their hands enhanc'd 
And both at once their huge blows down did fway.Ai j§> 

2. Toraifc; to advance; to heighten in price. • ' 

The defire of money is every where the fame ; ft s vm 

varies very little, but as its greater fcarcity enhances its mir, 
and increafes the fcramble. \ ’ 

3. To raife in cftcem. 

What is it but the experience of want that enhances th P 
value of plenty. L'L/Ir 

' Flie remembrance of the difficulties we now undergo, ' TS 
contribute to enhance our pleafure. Atterbnrys- Sermon 

4. I o aggravate ; to increafe from had to. worfe. 

To believe or pretend that whatever our hearts incite is 
the will of God within us, is the principle of villainy that 
hath acled in the children of difobedience, enhanced and i m - 
proved with circumftances of greater impudence than the 
moft abominable heathens were guilty of. Lfamiad 

The relation which thofe children bore to the priefthood 
contributed to enhance their guilt, and increafe their punilh- 

mcnt - Atterbu'f s Sermons. 

En h a n e e m f.nt. n f [ from enhance.] 

1. Encreafe; augmentation of value. 

Their yearly rents are not improved, the landlords making 
no Ids gain by fines than by enhancement of rents. Bacon. 

2. Aggravation; encreafe of ill. 

Jocular flanders have, from the flightnefs of the temptation, 
an enhancement of guilt. Government of the Tongue , f 5. 
ENFGMA. n.f [anigma, Latin 5 «»«?/*».] A riddle; an ob- 
feure queftion ; a pofition exprefied in remote and ambiguous 
terms. 

The dark enigma will allow 
A meaning ; which, if v/ell I underftand, 

From facrilege will fiec the god’s command. DrfeH. 
A cuftom was amongft the ancients of propofing an niigm 
at feftivals, and adjudging a reward to him that folved it. Pope. 
Enigmatical, c.dj. [from enigma.] 

1. Obfcure; ambiguoufly or darkly exprefied. 

Your anfvver, fir, is enigmatical. Sh. ALuch Ado about Ncih. 
Enigmatical deliveries comprehend ufeful verities; but 
being miftaken by liberal expofitors at firft, they have been 
mifunderflood by moft fin ce. Brown' s Vulgar Erronrs. 

1 . Cloudy ; obfeurely conceived or apprehended. 

Faith here i; the afient to thofe things which come to us by 
hearing, and are fo believed by adherence, or dark enigmatical 
knowledge, but hereafter are feen or known demonftratively. 

Hammond's Practical Catechifn. 
Enigma'ticalt.y. adv. [from enigma.] In a fenfe different 
from that which the words in their familiar acceptation imply. 

Homer fpeaks enigmatically , and intends that thefe monllers 
are merely the creation of poetry. Notes on the Odyjjey. 

Eni'gmatist. n.f. [from enigma.] One who deals in ob- 
fcure and ambiguous matters ; maker of riddles. 

That I may deal more ingenuoufly with my reader than 
the abovementioned cnign.atijl has done, I fhall prefent him 
v. ith a key to my riddle ; which, upon application, he will 
find exadlly fitted to all the words of it. Addifon's IV nig Exam. 
To ENJO'JN. v.a. [enjoindre, French.] To dire#; to or- 
der ; to preferibe. It is more authoritative than airefl, 2nd 
lefs imperious than command. 

To fatisfy the good old man, 

I would bend under any heavy weight t 

That he’ll enjoin me to. Shake]. Much Ado about Nothing 
Monks and phriofophers, and fuch as do continually enjoin 
themfelves. Bacon's Natural HiJlory> N f 9 j' 

It endeavours to fecure every man’s intereft, by enjomtng 
that truth and fidelity be inviolably prelerved. Hllotf. Sermons. 
EnjoTner. n.f. [ from enjoin. ] One who gives 

tions. t , 

Enjo'inment. n.f [from enjoin] Direction ; ccmman • 
Critical trial fliould be made by publick evjoimnent r 
determination might be fettled beyond debate. Lroivns 
ToENJO'Y. v.a. [ jouif, enjuir, french ] . 

1. To fee! or perceive with pleafure ; to have a p.e-iiiig le 

to be delighted with. 

I could enjoy the pangs of death, 

. , r ., • JJ Add fon s hato. 

And fmile m agony. ' 3 To 
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2. To obtain pofleflion or fruition of. 

Edward the faint, in whom it pleafed God, righteous and 
juft, to let England fee what a blefting fin and iniquity would 
not'fuffer it to enjoy. Hooker , b. iv. f. 14. 

Fie, who to enjoy 

Plato’s elyfium, leap’d into the fea, ' 

Cleombrotus. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. iii. /. 4 7 ^* 

3. To pleafe; to gladden; to exhilarate; to glad; to delight. 
This fenfe is ufual with the reciprocal pronoun, and is derived 
from enjouir. 

Creatures are made to enjoy themfelves, a^ well as to ferve 
us> More's Antidote again/ Atheijm. 

When a man {hall, with a fober, fedate, diabolical rancour, 
look upon and enjoy himfelf in the fight of his neighbour s 
fin and fhaine, can he plead the inftigation of any appetite in 
p South s Sermons. 

To Enjo'y. v. n. To live in happinefs. 

Then I {hall be no more ! 

And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 

Shall live with her enjoying , I extindl. Milton's Parad. Lof. 
EnjO'yer. n.f. [from enjoy.] One that has fruition or pof- 
feflron. Eihl. 

Ento'yment. n.f [from enjoy.] Pleafure; happinefs; 
fruition. 

His hopes and expe6lations arc bigger than his enjoyments. 

Tillotfon , Sermon 1, 

To Enki'NDLE. v. a. [from kindle.] 

1. To fet on fire ; to inflame ; to put in a flame. 

Edmund, enkindle all the lparks of nature 
To quit this horrid acl. ohak.jp. King Lear. 

2. To roufe pafiions ; to fet the foul into a flame. 

Your hand 

Gave fign for me to leave you: fo I did. 

Fearing, to {Lengthen that impatience, 

Which feem’d too much enkindled. Shak. j'ul. Cafar . 

3. To incite to any a£l or hope. 

Do you not hope your children fhall be kings ? 

When thofe that gave the thane of Cawder to me, 

Promis’d no lefs to them ? 

■ Thai, trufted home, 

Might yet enkindle you unto the crown. Shakcfp. Macbeth. 
To Enla'rge. v. a. \_elargir , French.] 

1. To make greater in quantity or appearance. 

The wall, in luftre and eftedl like glafs. 

Which o’er each object calling various dyes, 

Enlarges fome, and others multiplies. Pope's Temp, of Fame. 

2. To encreafe any thing in magnitude ; to extend. 

Where there is fomething both lading and fcarce, and fo 
valuable to be hoarded up, there men will not be apt to en~ 

■ large their pofi’eflions of land. Locke. 

3. To encreafe by reprefentation ; to magnify; to exaggerate. 

4. To dilate; to expand. 

O ye Corinthians, our mouth is open unto you, our heart 
is enlarged. 2 Cor. vi. 1 1. 

5. To fet free from limitation. 

Though flie appear honed to me, yet at other places 
{he enlargeth her mirth fo far, that there is flirewd conftruc- 
tion made of her. Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windjbr. 

6. To extend to more purpofes or ufes. 

It hath grown from no other root than only a defire to 
enlarge the ncceflary life of the word of God, which defire 
hath begotten an errour, enlarging it farther than foundnefs of 
truth will bear. Hooker , b. ii. J\ 1. 

7. To amplify ; to aggrandife. 

This is that fcience which would truly enlarge mens minds, 
were it ftudied. Locke. 

Could the mind, as in number, come to fo fmall a part of 
extenfion or duration as excluded divifibility, that would be 
the indivifiblc unit, or idea ; by repetition of which it would 
make its more enlarged ideas of extenfion and duration. Locke . 

8. Fo releale from confinement. 

Enlarge the man committed yefterday, 

That rail’d againft our perfon. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

9. To diirufe in eloquence. 

They enlarged themfelves upon this fubje£l with all the in- 
vidious infinuations they could devife. C’arendon , b. viii. 
I o Enlarge, v. n. To expatiate ; to fpeak in many words. 
7 'hey appointed the chancellor of the Exchequer to enlarge 
upon any of thofe particulars. Clarendon , b. viii. 

This is a theme fo unpleafant, I delight not to enlarge on 
it ; rather wifti the memory of it were extindl. Decay of Piety. 
Enla'rgeaient. n.f. [from enlarge.] 
j. Encreafe; augmentation; farther extenfion. 

The king afterwards enlarged the conffant obedience of the 
city with enlargement both of liberties and of revenues. Hayw. 
The ocean, which fo long our hopes confin’d. 

Could give no limits to his vafter mind : 

Our bounds enlargement was his lateft toil, 

Nor hath he left us pris’ners to our ifie. Waller. 

7 here never were any iflands, or other confiderable par- 
cels of land, amalled or heaped up ; nor any enlargement , or 
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, 'addition of earth, made to the continent by the mud that is 
carried down into the fea by rivers. If' oodward s Nat. Htjl. 

The commons in Rome generally purfued the enlargement 
of their power by more fet quarrels of one entire aflembly 
againft: another. Swift on the Diffcnt. in Athens and Rome. 

The Greek tongue received many enlargements between the 
time of Homer and that of Plutarch. Swift . 

2. Releafe from confinement or fervitude. 

Lieutenant, 

At our enlargement what are thy due fees ? Shak. Henry VI; 
If thou holdeft thy peace at the time, then fhall there en- 
largement and deliverance arife to the Jews from another 
place. ^ E/her iv, 14. 

3. Magnifying reprefentation. 

And all who told it, added fomething new ; 

And all who heard it, made enlargeme?its too. P opet 

4. Expatiating fpeech ; copious difeourfe. 

He concluded with an enlargenient upon the vices and cor-? 
ruptions which were got into the army. Clarendon , b. viii* 

Enla'rger. n.f [from enlarge.] Amplifier; one that en- 
creafes or dilates any thing. 

W e fhall not contentioufly rejoin, but confer what is in us 
unto his name and honour, ready to be fwallowed in any 
worthy enlarger. Brown's V Agar Err ours: 

ToEnli'gkt. v.a. [from light.] To illuminate; to fupply 
with light; to enlighten. 

Wit from the firft has {hone on ages pad, 

Enlights the prefent, and fhall warm the laft. Eope. 

To Enli'chten. v.a. [from light.] 

1. 7 'o illuminate ; to fupply with light. 

As one fun fhineth to the whole world, fo there is^ no faith 
but this one publifhed, the brightnefs whereof muft enlighteii 
all that come to the knowledge of the truth. Hooker , h. V. J. 46. 

2. To inftrudl; to furnifh with encreafe of knowledge. 

This doctrine is fo agreeable to reafon, that we meet with 
it in the writings of the enlightened heathens. Spectator. 

’Tis he who enlightens our underftanding, correcls oirr wills, 
and enables us to fubdue our afFeclions to the law of God. Rog . 

3. 7 ’o cheer ; to exhilarate ; to gladden. 

4. To fupply with fight ; to quicken in the faculty of vifion. 

Love never fails to mafter what he finds ; 

The fool enlightens , and the wife he blinds. Dry dene 

Enli'ghtener. 71. f. [from enlighten.] 

1. Illuminator; one that gives light. 

J OO 

O, fent from heav’n, 

E alight' ner of my clarknefs ! gracious things 

Thou haft reveal’d.' Milton' s Paradife LojL h- xii- /. 271; 

2. Inftrindor. 

To Enli'nk. v.a. [from link.] To chain to; to bind. 

What is it then to me, if impious war. 

Array’d in flames like to ."he prince of fiends. 

Do with his fmirch’d complexion all fell feats, 

Enlinkt to wafte and defolation. Shakefp. Henry V» 

To EnlFven. v.a. [from life, live.] 

1. To make quick ; to make alive ; to animate. 

2. To make vigorous or adlive. 

In a glafs-houfe the workmen often fling in a fmall quan- 
tity of frefh coals, which feems to difturb the fire, but very 
much enlivens it. Swift's Thoughts on various Subjects. 

3. T o make fprightly or vivacious. 

4. To make gay or cheerful in appearance. 

EnliVener. n.f. [from enliven.] That which animates; 
that which puts in motion ; that which invigorates. 

But fire, th’ enlivener of the general frame. 

Is one, its operation ftill the fame : 

Its principle is in itfelf ; while ours 

Works, as confederates war, with mingled pow’rs. Dryden . 

ToEnlu'mine. v.a. [enlumineiy French.] To illumine; to 
illuminate; to enlighten. See Illumine. 

For having yet, in his dedudled fpright. 

Some fparks remaining of that heav’nly fire. 

He is enlumin d with that goodly light, 

Unto like goodly femblance to afpire. Spenf. Hymn on Love. 

E'nmity. n.f. [from enemy ; as if enemity y inamity.] 

1. Unfriendly difpofition ; malevolence; averfion. 

Their being forced to their books, in an age at enmity with 
all reftraint, has been the reafon why many have hated 

b ” oks - . . .. Locke. 

2. Contrariety of interefts or inclinations; mutual malignity. 

They fhall within this hour. 

On a diflenfion of a doit, break out 

In bittereft enmity. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus'. 

Between thee and the woman I will put 
Enmity ; and between thine and her feed : 

Her feed fhall bruife thy head, thou bruife his heel. Miltcn. 
How far thefe controversies, and appearing enmities of thofe 
glorious creatures, may be carried, is not my bufinefs to fhew 

or determine. Dryden sjuven. Dedication . 

3. btate of oppofition. 

Know ye not that the friendfhip of the world is enmity 

• Jnm. iv. 4. 

1 ou muft firmly be convinced, that every fin you commit 

fet$ 
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fets you at enmity with heaven, and will, if not forfaken, ren- 
der you incapable of it. Wakes Preparation fir Death . 

4 * Malice ; mifehievous attempts. 

I abjure all roofs, and chufe 

To wage againft the enmity o’ th’ air. Shake/ King Lear . 
He who performs his duty in a ftation of great power, muft 
needs incur the utter enmity of many, and the high difpleafure 
of more. At ter bur y' s Sermons. 

To Enma/rble. v. a. [from marble.] To turn to marble; to 
harden. 

Their dying to delay. 

Thou do’ft enmarble the proud heart of her, 

Whofe love before their life they do prefer. Spenfer. 

To Enme'sH. v. a. [from mejh.] To net; to intangle ; to 
intrap. 

So will I turn her virtue into pitch ; 

And out of her own goodnefs make the net 
That fhall enmejh them all. Shake/peare' s Othello. 

Bnne'acon. n. f [tmu. and fim'a.] A figure of nine angles. 
Ennea'tical. adj. [i'»;a.] Enneatical days , are every ninth 
day of a ficknefs ; and enneatical years , every ninth year of 
one’s life. 

ToEnn o'ble. v. a. [, ennohlir , French.] 

1. To raife from commonalty to nobility. 

Many fair promotions 
Are given daily to ennoble thofe, 

That fcarce fome two days fince were worth a noble. Shak . 

2. To dignify; to aggrandife ; to exalt; to raife. 

God railed up the fpirit of this great perfon, and ennobled 
his courage and conduct with the entire overthrow of this 
mighty holt. South's Sermons. 

What can ennoble fots, or flaves, or cowards ! 

Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards. Pope's E/fays. 

3. To elevate ; to magnify. 

None fo lovely, fweet and fair. 

Or do more ennoble love. Waller. 

Ennobled , yet unchang’d, if nature fhine. Anon. 

4. To make famous or illuftrious. 

The breath of Scotland the Spaniards could not endure ; 
neither durft they as invaders land in Ireland, but only en- 
nobled fome of the coafts thereof with fhipwrecks. Bacon. 
Enn o'blement. n. f [from ennoble.’] 

1. The act of railing to the rank of nobility. 

He added during parliament, to his former creations, the 
ennoblement or advancement in nobility of a few others. Bacon . 

2. Exaltation ; elevation ; dignity. 

The eternal wildom enriched us with all ennobletnents , fuit- 
able to the meafures of an unftraitned goodnefs. Glanv. Scepf. 
Entoda'tion. n. /. [ enodatio , Latin.] 

1. The a£t of untying a knot. 

?. Solution of a difficulty. Dili. 

Eno'rmity. n./ [from enormous . ] 

1: Deviation from rule ; irregularity. 

2. Deviation from right ; depravity ; corruption. 

We fhall fpeak of the particular abufes and enormities of 
the government. Spen/ers State 0/ Ireland. 

That the mean, which this law provideth, will be always 
fufficient to bridle or reftrain enormity , no man can warrant. 

Hooker , b. iii. / 10. 
There are many little enormities in the world, which our 
preachers would be very glad to fee removed ; but at the fame 
time dare not meddle with them, for fear of betraying the 
dignity of the pulpit. Addi/on s Guardian , N°. 116. 

3. Atrocious crimes ; flagitious villanies; crimes exceeding the 
common meafure. 

It is not a bare fpeculation that kings may run into enormi- 
ties ; the pra&ice may be proved by examples. Swi/i. 

ENO'RMOUS. adj. [ enormis , Latin.] 

1. Irregular ; out ol rule; not regulated by any flated meafures; 
excurfive beyond the limits of a regular figure. 

Nature here 

Wanton’d, as in her prime; and plaid at will 
•Her virgin fancies, pouring forth more lweets, 

Wild above rule, or art, enormous blifs! Milton's Par. Lojl. 
The enormous part of the light in the circumference of every 
lucid point, ought to be lefs difcernible in fhorter telefcopes 
than in longer, becaufe the fhorter tranfmit lefs light to the 
cye> Newtorfs Opt. 

2. Difordered; confufed. 

I fhall find time 

From this enormous ftate, and feek to give _ 

Loflcs their remedies. Shake/peare s A ing Lear . 

?. Wicked beyond the common meafure. 

4. Exceeding in bulk the common meafures: always u fed with 
fome degree of diflike, or horror, or wonder. 

A giant-fhepherd here his flock maintains, 

Far from the reft, and folitary reigns, 

A form enormous! far unlike the race ^ 

Of human birth, in ftature, or in face. Pope s Ody/fey. 
Enormously, ado. [from enormous .] Beyond meafure. 

One who could ever efpoufe a notion fo enormo’/y abfurd 
and fenfelefs, as that the world was framed by chance. Woodw . 
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Eno'rmousness. n.f. [from enormous .] Immcafurable w 1 

When thofe who have no opportunity to examine 
faith, lee the enormou/ne/s of our works, what ffiould hi d 
them from meafuring the mafter by the difciples ? Dec. ofP‘ 

Eno'ugh. adj. [gen oh, Saxon ; gdnah, Gothick; genoel gw 
It is not ealy to determine whether this word be an a<J : e&; , 
or adverb ; perhaps, when it is joined with a fubftantive it* 
an adjective, of which enow is the plural. In other fituatio ^ 
it feems an adverb ; except that after the verb to have, orT 
be, either exprefled or underftood, it may be accounted ° 
fubftantive. It is pronounced as if it were written enuf] J n 
a fufficient meafure ; fo as may fatisfy ; fo as may f u ffi[ e 
Why wou’dft thou go, with one confent they cry, 
When thou hadft gold enough , and Emily. Dryden 

When there was not room enough for their herds, they by 
confent feparated, and enlarged their pafture. 1..1 

Eno'ugh. n. / ' 

1. Something fufficient in greatnefs or excellence. 

’Tis enough for me to have endeavoured the union of mv 
country, whilft I continued in publick employments. Temple. 

The indolency and enjoyment we have, fuffi'eing for our 
prefent happinefs, we deiire r.ot to venture the change, being 
content, and that is enough. Loch. 

Enough for me that to the lift’ning fwains, 

Firft in thofe fields I lung the filvan itrains. p 0 p L 

I will r>ot quarrel with the prefent age : it has done enough 
for me, in making and keeping you two my friends. Pep?, 

2 . Something equal to a man’s powers or faculties. 

He could not have been without fome great defers and 
main errours in his nature, cuftoms, and proceedings, which 
he had enough to do to fave and help, with a thoufand little 
induftries and watches. Bacon's Henry Vll, 

Eno'ugh. adv. 

1. In a fufficient degree ; in a degree that gives fatisfafiion. 

2. It notes a flight augmentation of the pofitive degree : as, lam 
ready enough to quarrel ; that is, I am rather quarrelfome than 
peaceable. 

I am apt enough to think, that this fame binarium of a 
ftronger and a weaker, like unto mafeuline and feminine, 
doth hold in all living bodies. Bacon. 

It is fometimes pleafant enough to confider the different no- 
tions which different perfons have of the fame thing. Addi/on. 

They are now in prifon at Florence; and, as it is laid, 
treated hardly enough. Addi/on on Italy. 

3. Sometimes it notes diminution ; as, the fong is well enough', 
that is, not quite well, though not much amifs. 

4. An exclamation noting fulnefs or fatiety. 

Macbeth, beware Macduff! 

Beware the thane of Fife! Difmifs me. — Enough. Shake/. 

Henceforth I’ll bear 
Affli&ion, ’till it do cry out itfelf. 

Enough , enough , and die. Shake/peare' s King Lear. 

Eno'w. The plural of enough. In a fufficient number. 

The earth hath fince born enow bleeding witneffes, that it 
was no want of true courage. Sidney, b.iu 

The walls of the church there are enow contented to build, 
and to underfet it with goodly pillars : the marbles are po- 
lifhed, the roofs fhine with gold, the altar hath precious 
ffones to adorn it, and of Chrift’s miniffers no choice at all. 

Hooker , b. v. /. 15* 

As if 

Man had not felfifh foes enow befldes, 

That, day and night, for his deftru&ion wait. Milt. P. LoJ. 

My conquering brother will have flaves enow, , 

To pay his cruel vows for vidory. Dryden s Don SebaJhan. 
There are at Rome enow modern works of architecture to 
employ any reafonable man. Addi/on on ancient lie as. 

EN PASSANT, adv. [French.] By the way ; _ 

ToEnra'ge. v. a. [enrager, French.] "Io irritate , op 

voke ; to make furious; to exafperate. fl{re 

The juftice of their quarrel fL-ould not fo much encour 
as enrage them, being to revenge the diflionour done to 
king, and to chaftife the deceitful dealings of ^ 
mies. 

Enrag'd at this, upon the bawd 1 dew ; „ 

And that which moft enrag'd me was, twas true ‘ J 

To Enka'nge. v.a [ from range. ] To place regularly, 

put into order. . . 

In their jaw , • 

Three ranks of iron teeth enranged were. Fairy 
As fair Diana, in freftr Summer’s day. 

Beholds her nymphs enrag'd m toady wood ' ^ ’ f ks , 

To Enra'nk. t, a. [from rank.] To place orie^ra 
No leifure had he to enrank his men. J 

To Enra'pt. v. a. [from rapt.] enthufiafo- 

1. To throw into an ext dfy ; to tianfpo 

I myfelf 

Am, like a prophet, fuddenly enrapt 

To tell thee, that this day is ominous. SW. writ£en for 

2. In the following quotation it feems erro •) 

enwrapt, involved ; wrapt up. Nor 
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Nor hath he been fo enrapt in thofe fiudiet as to neileft the 

__i: arts G f painting; archite&ure, mufick, and poetiy. 
poffte arts ot pain ^ ^ ^ ScMrus , 

To EnRa'pture. v. a. [from rapture .] Fo tianlpoit with 

nleafure; to delight highly. . r . 

ToEnRa'visH. via. [from ravijh.) To throw into extafy ; 

to tranfport with delight. 

What wonder. 

Frail men, whofe eyes feek heavenly things to fee. 

At fight thereof fo much enravi/I d be ? bpenjer. 

EnRa'vishment. n./ [from enravijh.] Extafy of Jchght.^ 
They contract a kind of fplendor irom the feeming ) - 

feurinfr vail, which adds to the em avijlments of ner tranl- 

P , • „ Glanv. ScepJ. 

ported admirers. # u 

To EnRi'ch. v.a. [ enricher , French.] 

j To make wealthy ; to make opulent. 

The king will enrich him with great riches, and will giv 

him his daughter. J 

Henry is able to enrich his queen. 

And not to feek a queen to make him rich. Shak. Henry 
The city, which thou feeft, no other deem 
Than great and glorious Rome, queen oi the earth, 

So far renown’d, and with the fpoils enrich'd 

Of nations. Milton's Parodije Regain' a, b. iv. '• 44 °- 

Thofe are fo unhappy as to rob others, without enriching 

. r h Denham. 

tnemfelves. 

2. To fertilife ; to make fruitful. 

• - See the fweet brooks in filver mazes creep, 

Enrich the meadows, and fupply the deep. Blackm. Creation. 

3. To ftore; to fupply with augmentation oi any thing de- 

There is not any one among them that could ever cut u i 
his own undemanding with any certain truth, or ever edity 
others therein. . UMfU, hijlory of the iVorld. 

Enrichment, n.f [from enrich.] 

1 . Augmentation of wealth. 

2. Amplification; improvement by addition. . 

I have procured a tranflation of that book into the general 
lan cm age, not without great and ample additions, and enrich- 

meat thereof. , Baan ’ s H °p f ar { 

It is a vaft hindrance to the enrichment ot our underitancl- 

ings, if we fpend too much of our time and pains among in- 
finites and unfearchables. Watts j Logiik. 

To Enri'dge. v. a. [from ridged] To form with longitu- 
dinal protuberances or ridges. 

He had a thoufand nofes. 

Horns walk’d and wav’d like the enridged fea : 

It was fome fiend. Shake/peare s King Lear. 

To Enri'ng. v.a. [from ring.] To bind round; to encircle. 

Ivy fo 

Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. Shake/peare. 

To Enri'pen. v.a. [from ripe.] lo ripen; to matuie; to 
bring to perfection. 

The Summer, how it enripen'd the year ; 

And Autumn, what our golden harvefts were. Donne. 
To Enro'be. v.a. [from robe.] Todrefs; to cloath; to ha- 
bit; to invert. 

Her mother hath intended, 

That, quaint in green, {he {hall be loofe enrob'd. 

With ribbands pendant, flaring ’bout her head. Shake/peare. 
To Enro'll. v.a. [ enreller , French.] 

1. To infert in a roll or regifter. 

There be enrolled amongft the king’s forces about thirty 
thoufand men of the Jews. 1 Mac.x. 16. 

We find ourfelves enrolled in this heavenly family as fer- 
vants, and as fons. _ Spratf s Sermons. 

The champions, all of high degree, 

Who knighthood lov’d, and deeds of chivalry. 

Throng’ d^to the lifts, and envy’d to behold 
T he names of others, not their own, enroll'd. Dryden. 

Mentes, an ever-honour’d name of old, 

High in Ulyffes’ focial lift enroll'd Pope's Odyjpy , b. i. 

Heroes and heroines of old, 

By honour only were enroll'd 
Among their brethren of the (kies; 

To which, though late, {hall Stella rife. Swift. 

2. To record ; to leave in writing. 

He fwore confent to your fucccffion ; 

His oath enrolled in the parliament. Shakc/oeare' s Henry VT„ 
Laws, which none (hall find 
Left them enroll'd ; or what the fpirit within 
Shall on the heart engrave. Aiiltori j Para.li/e L0J1 \ b. xii. 

3. To involve; to inwrap. 

From his infernal furnace forth he threw 
Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven’s light, 

Enroll'd in dulkiffi fmoak and brimftone blue. Fairy Hhrccn. 
Enro'ller. a./ [from enrol.] He that enrols; he that re- 
gifters. 

Enrolment, n./. [from enrol.] Regifter; writing in which 
any thing is recorded ; record. 

The king himfelf caufed to be enrolled, and teftified by a 
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notary publick ; and delivered the enrolments, with hi# own 
hands, to the bifliopof Sklifbury. D*»« " 

To Enro'ot. v.a. [from root.] To fix bytheroo., 

plant deep. 

Full well he knows 

He cannot fo precifely weed this land, 

As his mifdoubts prefent occafion : 

His foes are fo ewooted with his li lends, 

That, plucking to unfix an enemy, f T17 - 

He doth unfaften fo and {hake a friend. Shahfp. Henry I V . 
To Enko'und. v.a. [from round.] To environ; to lur- 

round ; to encircle ; to inclofe. 

Upon his royal face there is no note 
How dread an army hath enrounded him. Shake/p. Henry 
ENS. nj. [Latin.] 

1. Any being or exifterice. . 

2. [In chyrnFftry.] Some things that are pretended to contain 

all the qualities or virtues of the ingredients they are drawn 
from in a little room. 

ENSA'MPLE. n.f. [ cfjimpio , Italian.] Example ; pattern ; 
fubje£t of imitation. This orthography is now jultly 1 
ufed. 

Such life fhould be the honour of yotir light; ^ 

Such death, the fad enjatnple ot your might. Spen/et s Sonnets. 
Ye have us for an enj ample. Phil. 111. 17- 

Such perfons as would be willing to make iife of our en/ample 
to do the fame thing, where there is not the lame neceffity, 
may do it upon their own fcore, and not be able to vouch our 
practice for their excufe. Sander/on s Judgment. 

To Ensa'mple. v.a. [from the noun.] lo exemplify; to 
fhew by example ; to give as a copy. 

I have followed all the ancient poets hifforical : firft; 
Homer, who, in the perfon of Agamemnon, en/ampled a 
good governor and a virtuous man; Spenfer-* 

To Ensa'nguine. v.a. [/anguis, Latin; cn/ang ] 'anter , hr.] 
To fmearwith gore; to fuffufe with blood. 

With cruel tournament the fquadrons join, 

Where cattle paftur’d late ; now fcatter’d lies; 

With carcaffes and arms, th’ en/anguin'd field 
Deferted. Milton s Par adi/e Lojl , b. xi. /. 654* 

To Ensche'dule. v. a. [from /cheduh. ] To infert in a fche- 
dule or writing. 

You muft buy that peace 
With full accord to all our juft demands, 

Enjchedul'd here. Shak. Hen. V. 

To Ensco'nce. v. a. [from /conce.] To cover as with a fort ; 
to fecure, Hanmer. 

I myfelf fometimes, hiding mine honour in my neceffity, 
am fain to fhuffle, to hedge, and to lurch ; and yet your 
rogue will en/conce your rags, your cat-a-mountain looks, your 
red lettice phrafes, your bold bearing oaths under the fhelter 
of your honour. Shake/p. Merry Wives 0/ Wind/or. 

She {hall not fee me : I will en/cence me behind the arraSi 

Sbakejpeare's Merry Wives 0/ Wind/or. 
We make trifles of terrours, en/concing ourfelves in feem- 
ing knowledge. Shake/peare' s All's well that ends well . 

A fort of error to enj'conce 

Abfurdity and ignorance. Hudibras , p. iii. cant. 3. 

This he courageoufly invaded, 

And having enter’d, barricado’d, 

Enjconc'd himfelf as formidable 

As could be underneath a tabic; Hudibras, p. iii. cant. r. 
ToE nse'am. v.a. [from /earn.] To fow up ; to inclofe by a 
feam or jundfure of needlework. 

A name engraved in the reveftiary of the temp’e, watched 
by two brazen dogs, one ftole away, and enfeamed it in his 
thigh. Camden's Remains. 

To Ense'ar. v.a. [from /ear.] To cauterife; to ftanch or 
flop with fire. 

En/ear thy fertile and conceptious womb ; 

Let it no more bring out t’ ingrateful man. Shake/p. Tiihon . 
T o Enshi'eld. v.a. [from Jhielcl.] To fhield ; to cover; to 
protect. 

Thefe black mafks 

Proclaim an en/kield beauty, ten times louder 
Than beauty could difpJay. Shak. Meajure for Me afire. 
T o EnShri'ne. v. a. [from /brine.] To inclofe in a cheft or 
cabinet; to preferve and fecure as a thing facred. 

He feems 

Ax phoenix, gaz’d by all, as that foie bird, 

W hen to tn/hrlne his reliques in the fun’s 
Bright temple, to Egyptian Thebes lie flics. Milt. Pa. Lofi. 
T he fots combine 

With pious care a monkey to enjhrine. Tate's Jim. Sat 
Fair fortune next, with looks ferene and kind, 

Receives ’em, in her ancient fane en/hrin'd. Add Bn, 

E NSIF^RM. adj. [en/fiymis, Latin ] Having the fhape of a 
fword, as the xiphoeides or nffirtn cartiWeF 
E'N SIGN. n. J [ enfeigne, French . ] 

1. The flag or ftandard of a regiment. 

Hang up your enfigns, let your drums be {Fiji - 
For here we entertain a folemn peace. SkaUfpmrd, H. VI 

8 ° The 
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The T urks Rill preffing on, got up to the top of the walls 
With eight cnjigns, from whence they had repulf'ccl the defen- 

Can .^' . ICnolles’s Hi /lory of the '1 urks. 

Men taking occanon from the qualities, wherein thev ob- 
ferve often feveral individuals to agree, range them into'forts, 
in order to their naming, for the convenience of comprehen- 
five ftgns ; under which individuals, according to their con- 
formity to this or that abftract idea, come to be ranked a 


as un- 


dcr enfigns Zsofr. 

2. Any iignal to afTemble. 

He will lift up an enfgn to the nations from far. If. v. 

3* Badge; or mark of diftin&ion, rank or office. 

Princes that fly, their fceptres left behind, • 

Contempt or pity, where they travel, find ; 

The enfigns of our pow’r about we bear, 

And ev’ry land pays tribute to the fair. Waller. 

The marks or enfigns of virtues contribute not a little, by 
their noblenefs, to the ornament of the figures; fuch, for 
example, as are the decorations belonging to the hberal arts, 
to war or facrifices. Dry den’s Dufrcjnoy. 

4* The officer of foot who carries the flag, [formerly written 
ancient.] 

E nsignbearer. n.f. [enfign and bear. J He that carries the 
flag; the enfign. 

if it be true that the giants ever made war againfl heaven, 

r he had been a fit enjignb earer for that company. Sidney, b. ii. 

l o Lnsla've. v. a. [from flave.] 

1. I o reduce to fervitude ; to deprive of liberty. 

The conquer d aifo, and enflav’ d by war. 

Shall, with their freedom loft, their virtue lofe. Milt. P. L. 

2. I o make over to another as his flave or bondman. 

I to do this ! i, whom you once thought brave. 

To fell my country, and my king enflave. Dryd Ind. Emp. 

Long draughts of fleep his monftrous limbs enfave ; 

He reels, and falling fills the fpacious cave. Dryden’s Mn. 

He is certainly the molt fubjected, the molt enflaved , who 
is fo in his underftanding. Locke . 

While the balance of power is equally held, the ambition 
of private men gives neither danger nor fear, nor can poffibly 
enfave their country. Swift. 

No- man can make another man to be his flave, unlefs he 
hath firft enflaved himfelf to life and death, to pleafure or pain, 
to hope or fear : command thole pafiions, and you are freer 
than the Parthian king. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

The' more virtuoufly any man lives, and the Jefs he is en- 
fuved to any luft, the more ready he is to entertain the prin- 


ciples of religion. 


Tillotfon , Sermon 


Davies. 


A man, not having the power of his own life, cannot by 
compadl, or his own confent, enfave himfelf to any one, nor 
put ’himfelf under the abfolute arbitrary power of another, to 
take away life when he pleafes. Ldcke. 

Ensl a'vement. n.f [from enfave.] The Rate of fervitude ; 
ilavery ; abje£l fubjection. 

The children of Ifrael, according to their method of finning, 
alter mercies, and thereupon returning to a frefh enfavement 
to their enemies, had now palled feven years in cruel fub- 
jectiqn. South's Serums. 

•Ens^aVes. v. f. [from enfave.] He that reduces others to a 
ft ate of fervitude. 

What indignation in her mind, 

Againfl enf avers of mankind ! Swift. 

To Ensu'e. v.a. [enfiiiver, French.] To follow ; to purfue. 
Flee evil, and dp good ; feck peace, and enfue it. Com. Pray. 

But now thefe Epicures begin, to fmile. 

And fay, my do£lrine is more fafe than true; 

And that I fondly do mylelf beguile, 

While thefe receiv'd opinions I enfue. 

To Ensu'e. v. n. 

1 . To follow as a confequence to premifes. 

Let this be granted, and it fhall hereupon plainly enfue , 
that the light of Scripture once fhining in the world, 
all other light of nature is therewith in fuch fort drowned, 
that now we need it not. Hooker , b. ii. f 4. 

2. To fucceed in a train of events, or courfeof time. 

The man was noble ; 

But with his laft attempt he wip’d it out, 

Deftroy’d his country, and his name remains 
To the enfuing age abhorr’d. Shake] p ear e s Corio 'anus. 

Bifhops are placed by collation of the king, without any 
precedent election or confirmation enfuing. Hayivard. 

Of worfe deeds worfe fufterings mull enfut. Milt. P. L. 

With mortal heat each other fhall purfue ; 

What wars, what wmunds, what daughter fhall enfue! Dryd. 

Impute not then thofe ills which may enfue 
To me, but thofe who with mediant hate 
Purfue my life. Reive’ s Ambitious Stepmother. 

'Then grave Clarifla graceful wav’d her fan; 

Silence enfu’d, and thus the nymph began. Pope. 

E N s U ' K A N c E 1 _ J E*T_Xfxpm enf tire.'] 

1 , Exemption from hazard, obtained by the payment of a cer- 
tain fum. 

2. The fum paid for fectfrity. 


ENT 





Ensu'rancer. n.f. [from enfurancc.i He who „„,t . . 
exempt from hazard. ' ° unde rtd«x t* 

"1 he vain enfarancers of life, 

And they who moil perform’d, and promis’d left 
Lv n Short and Hobbes, forfook th’ unequal ft ri f e I v , 

1 0 Ekso're. v. a. [from fure, afurer , French. 1 

1 . I o afeertain ; to make certain ; to fecure. 

It is eafy to entail debts on fucceedingages. but howh. 
fare peace for any term of years is difficult enough s e 

2. I o exempt any thing from hazard by paying a certain?' 
cn condition of being reimburfed for mifearriaoe 

3 ’ rIw°ar7l3«:r bUrfemem ° f for 5 

A mendicant contra^ed with a country fellow for a n, 
tity of corn, to injure his ftieep for that year. n fid 

Ensu'rer. n.f. [from enjure.] One who makes conffa&rf 
™[ u ™’ Ge > one wll ° lor a certain ium exempts any thing f rom 

Entablature. 1 n.f [from table.] [In architefture.1 Si.. 

Fn r A ELEMENT. J mfies the architrave, frife, and cornice of 
pil ar ; being in efteU the extremity of the flooring, which it 

either fupported by pillars, or by a wall, if there be nt 
columns* . 

Entail, n.f [feudum talliatum, from the French entail!} cur* 
from tailler , to cut.] * * 

1. The eftate entailed or fettled, with regard to the rule of its 
defeent. 

2. The rule of defeent fettled for any eflate. 

3. Engraver’s work ; inlay. Obfolete. 

Well it appeared to have been of old 
A work of rich entail, and curious mold, 

Woven with anticks and wild imagery. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

To Enta'il. v.a. [tailler, to cut; entailler, French.] 

z . lo fettle die defeent of any eflate fo that it cannot be by any 
fubfequent pofieflor bequeathed at pleafure. 1 

1 here entail 

The crown to thee and to thine heirs forever. Shah. H. VI. 

Had Richard unconftrain’d refign’d the throne, 

A king can give no more than is his own : 

The title flood entail’d, had Richard had a fon. Dry den. 

2. To fix unalienably upon auy per fon or thing. 

None ever had a privilege of infallibility entailed to all lie 

^ ai( J* _ Thig'by on Bodies, 

Tile intemperate and unjuft tranfmit their bodily infirmities 
and difeafes to their children, and entail a fecret curfe upon 
their eflates. Tillotfon, Sermon 4, 

3. To cut. Obfolete. 

The mortal Reel difpiteoufly entail'd, 

Deep in their flefh, quite through the iron walls, 

1 hat a large purple flream adown their giambeux falls. P.^. 

To E nt A 'me. v. a. [from tame. 1 To tame; to fubjugate; to 
fubdue. - P 

’Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 

Your bugle eyeballs, and your cheek of cream, 

That can entame my fpirits to vour woifhip. Shakefpeare, 

To Fnt a'ngle. v.a. [A word of uncertain etymology.] 

1. To inwrap or enfnare with fomething not eafily extricable, 
as a net; or fomething adhefive, as briars. 

2. I o lofe in multiplied involutions; as in a labyrinth. 

3. To twifl, or confufe in fuch a maimer as that a reparation 
cannot eafily be made ; to make an entangled knot. 

4. To involve in difficulties; to em bar rafs ; to perplex. 

He knew not how to wnstftle with defperate contingencies, 

and lb abhorred to be entawAcd in fuch. Clarendon. 

5. "Fo puzzle ; to bewilder. 

The duke, being queftioned, neither held filence as he 
might, nor conftaruly denied it, but entangled himfelf in his 
doubtful tale. Hayward. 

1 fuppofe a great part of the difficulties that perplex mens 
thoughts, and entangle their underftandings, would be eafily 
refolved. Locke. 

6. "Fo enfnare by captious queflions or artful talk. 

"f he Pharifees took counfel how they might entangle him in 
his talk. Mat.xxii.15- 

7. To diflrabt with variety of cares. 

No man that warreth entangleth himfelf with the affairs or 


this life. 


2 Tim. ii. 4 ' 


8. To multiply the intricacies or difficulties of a work. 

Now all labour, 

Marrs what it does, yea very force cotangles 
Itfclf with {Length. Sbake/peare’s Anth. and Cleopatra. 

Entanglement, n.f [from entangle.] 

1. Involution of any thing intricate or adhefive. 

The high eft and moft improved fpirits are frequently caugfit 
in the entanglements of a tenacious imagination. Glanv. SepJ- 

2. Perplexity ; puzzle. t * . 

There will be no greater entanglements, touching the no ioi 
of God and his providence. More s Divnie 

It is to fence againfl the entanglements of equivocal v cr 
and the art of fophiftry, that diftinclions have een^nr^ 

tiplied. , 

Enta'ncler. n.f [from entangle.] One that entang es. ^ 
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To E'NTER. v. a. [enirer, French.] 

j. 'Fo go or come into any place. ... 

A king of repute and learning entered the lifts Againfl 
him. „ , , „ . Ait cr bury. 

2. To initiate in a buiinefs, method, or focietv. 

The eldeft being tlius entered , and then made the faffiion, it 
•would be impoffible to hinder them; Locke. 

9. To introduce or admit into any counfel. 

So your opinion is, Aufidius, 

That they of Rome are enter’d in our counfels, 

And know how we proceed. Shakifpeare’s Coriolanus. 

To fet down in a writing. 

Mr. Phang, have you enter'd the ablion ? 

—It is enter’d. Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV. />. ii. 

A^ues and fevers are entered promifeuoufly, yet in the few 
bills they have been diflinguifhed. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

To E'nter. v. n. 

j. To come in ; to go in. 

Be not flothful to go and to enter to poflefs the land. Judg. 

Other creature here, 

Beaft, bird, infebl, or worm, durft enter none. Milton. 

2. To penetrate mentally ; to make intellectual entrance. 

He is particularly pleafed with Livy for his manner of tell- 
ing a ftory, and with Salluft for his entering into internal prin- 
cijf.es of jj&ipn. Addifon s Spectator, N°. 409. 

They were not capable of entering into the numerous con- 
curring fprings of adtion. Watts s Improvement of the Mind . 

3. To engage in. 

The French king hath often entered on feveral expenfive 
projedts, on purpofe to diflipate wealth. Addijon on the War. 

Gentlemen did not care lo enter upon buiinefs till after their 
morning draught. Taller, N°. 86. 

4. To be initiated in. 

As foon as they once entered into a tafte of pleafure, polite- 
nefs, and magnificence, they fell into a thoufand violences, 
confpiracies and divihons. Adaijon on Italy. 

EnteRde'al. n.f. [entre and deal.] Reciprocal tranfadlions. 

For lie is practis’d well in policy. 

And thereto doth his courting moft apply ; 

To learn the cnterdeal of princes ftrange. 

To mark th’ intent of counfels, and the change 
Of Rates. Hubberd’s Tale. 

E'ntering. n.f [from enter.] Entrance; pafiage into a 
place. 

It is laid wafte, fo that there is no houfe, no entering in. If. 

ToEnteiila'ce. v.a. [entrelaffer, French.] To intermix ; 
to interweave. 

This lady walked outright, ’till Ihe might fee her enter into 
a fine clofe arbor : it was of trees, whofe branches fo lovingly 
interlaced one another, that it could refill the ftrongeft violence 
of the fight. Sidney. 

Xntero'cele. n.f [enterocele, Latin.] A rupture from the 
bowels preffing through or dilating the jieritonaeum, fo as to 
fail down into the groin. The remedy in fuch cafes, is chief- 
]y by trulTes and bolfters. Quincy. 

If the inteftine only is fallen, it becomes an enterocele ; if 
the omentum or epiploon, epipocele ; and if both, entero- 
epiplocele. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Ente roT.ogy. n.f. [i-Teoov and Aoyo$.] The anatomical ac- 
count of the bowels and internal parts. 

Entero'mphalos. n.f. [i-.T^ov and ^pa.\ 3 f.] An umbilical 
or navel rupture. 

Enterpa'rlance. n.f [entre and parler, French.] Parley; 
mutual talk ; conference. 

During tire tnterparlance the Scots difeharged againfl: the 
Snglifti without harm, but not without breach of the laws of 
die field, Hayward. 

Enterple'ader. n.f [entre av\& plead.] The difeufling of a 
point incidentally falling out, before the principal caufe can 
take end. Far example: two feveral perfons, being found 
heirs to land by two feveral officers in one county, the king is 
brought in doubt whether livery ought to be made; and there- 
fore, before livery be made to either, they muft enterplead ; 
that is, try between themfelves who is the riuht heir. Cowel. 

ENTERPRISE, n.f [entreprife, French.] An undertaking of 
hazard ; an arduous attempt. 

Now is the time to execute mine enterprifes to the deftruc- 
tion of the enemies. Judith r. 5. 

Whet cn Warwick to this enterprise. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

The day approach’d, when fortune fhoiild decide 
Th’ important enterprife , and give the biide. Dry den 

To E' enterprise, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To undertake; to attempt; to eflay. 

Nor fhall I to the work thou enterprijefl 
Be wanting, but afford thee equal aid. Milton’s Farad. Loft. 
Princes were only chiefs of thofe aflemblies, by whofe con- 
fliltations and authority the great adtions were "refolved and 
enterprifed. Temple. 

Au epick poem, or the heroick adlion of fome oreat com- 
mander, enterprijed for the common good and honour of the 
Chriftian caule, and executed happily, may be as 'veil written 
.now as it was of old by the heathens. Qryden’sjuv. Dedicat. 
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Hafte then, and lofe no time : 

The bufinefs muft be enterprise! this night; 

We muft furprifethe court in its delight. 

2. To receive; to entertain. Obfolete. 

In goodly garments, that her well became. 

Fair marching forth in honourable wife, 

Him at the threlhold met, and well did enterprife. Fa. Qu* 

Enterpriser, n.f [from enterprife.] A man ol enterprife, 
one who undertakes great things ; one who engages himfelf 
in important and dangerous defigns. 

They commonly proved great entrprifers with happy 
fucceft. ' - 'ay ward on Edward V I. 

To ENTERTA'IN. v.a. [entretenir,Ti'e nch.] 

1. To converfe with ; to talk with. _ e 

Flis head was fo well ftored a magazine, that nothing could 
be propofed which he was not readily turnifhed to entertain 
any one in. Locke. 

2. To treat at the table. 

You fhall find an apartment fitted up for you, and fhall be 
every day entertained with beef or mutton of my own feed- 
ing. Addifon’ s Spoliator, N°. 549. 

3. To receive hofpitably. 

Be not forgetful to entertain ftrangers ; for thereby fome 


have entertained angels unawares. 


Heb. iii. 2. 


Heav’n, fet ope thy everlafting gates, ^ 

To entertain my vows of thanks and praife. Shak. Hen. VI. 

4. To keep in one’s fervice. 

How many men would you require to the furnifhing of this 
which you take in hand ? And how long fpace would you 
have them entertained ? Spenfer’s Ireland. 

You, fir, 1 entertain for one of my hundred ; only, I do 
not like the fafhion of ycur garments. Shakefp. King Lear. 

I’ll weep and figh. 

And, leaving fo his fervicc, follow you. 

So pleafe you entertain me. Shakefpeare’ s Cymheline . 

5. To referve in the mind. 

This is the fevereft purpofe God can entertain towards us. 

Decay of Piety. 

6 . To pleafe; toamufe; to divert. 

David entertained himfelf with the meditations of God*3 
law, not his hidden decrees or counfels. Decay of Piety. 

'Fhe hiftory of the Royal Society fhews how well philofo- 
phy becometh a narration : the progrefs of knowledge is as 
entertaining as that of arms. Felton on the Clafficks. 

They were capable of entertaining themfelves on a thoufand 
different fubjedls, without running into the common topicks. 

Addijon n Ancient Medals. 

In gardens, art can only reduce the beauties of nature to a 
figure which the common eye may better take in, and is there- 
fore more entertained with. Pope’s Pref. to the Iliads. 

7. To admit with fatisfadlion. 

Reafon can never permit the mind to entertain probability, 
in oppofition to knowledge and certainty. Locke . 

Entertainer, n.f [from entertain.] 

1. He that keeps others in his fervice. 

He was, in his nature and conflitution of mind, not very 
apprehenfive or forecafting of tuture events afar off, but an 
entertainer of fortune by the day. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

2. He that treats others at his table. 

He fhews both to the guefts and to the entertainer their 
gieat miftake. Smalndge’ s Sermons. 

It is little the fign of a wife or good man to fuffer tempe- 
rance to be tranfgreffed, in order to purchafe the repute of a 
generous entertainer. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

3. He that pleafes, diverts, or amufes. 

Entertainment. n.J. [from entertain . ] 

1. Converfation. 

2. Treatment at the table ; convivial provifion. 

Arrived there, the little houfe they fill, 

Ne look for entertainment where none was ; 

Reft is their feaft, and all things at their will ; 

1 he nobleft mind die beft contentment has. Fairy Queen. 

With Britifli bounty in his fhip he feafts 

1 h’ Helper ian princes, his amazed guefts, 

To find chat watry wildernefs exceed 

The entertainment of their great Madrid. Waller , 

3. Hofpitable reception. 

4. Reception ; admiffion. 

It is not eafy to imagine how it ftiould at firft gain enter- 
tainment. but much more difficult co conceive how jt ftiould 
be uBiver&llv propagated. TUhtfin, Sermon i. 

5. i he Hate of being in pay as foldiers or fervants. 

Have you an army ready, fay you ? 

——A moil royal one. The centurions and their charges 
diitincLly billeted, already in the entertainment, and to be on 
foot at an hour’s warning. SboieJpeorC, Coriolanus. 

o. i ayment of foldiers or iervants. Now obfolete. 

Ay? entertainment o( the general, upon his fiilt arrival, was 
but fix 'hillings and eight pence. Davies on Ireland. 

' 1 hc captains did covenant with the king to ferve him with 
certain numbers of men, for certain wages and entertain - 

menU - “ Davies on Ireland. 

4 7. Amufement • 
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7, Amufement; diverfion. 

Becaufe he that knoweth lead is fitted to afkqufeftioris, it is 
more reafon, for the entertainment of the time, that he afk me 
queftions than that I afk you. Bacon s New Atlantis . 

Paffions ought to be our fervants, and not our mailers; to 
give us fomc agitation for entertainment , but never to throw 
reafon out of its ieat. Temple. 

g. Dramatick performance ; the lower comedy. 

A great number of dramatick entertainments are not come- 
dies, but five-aCt farces. Gay s Pref. to IVbat d’ye Call it. 
Enterti'ssued. adj. [ entre and tijfue .] Enterwoven or in- 
termixed with Various colours or fubflances. 

The fword, the mace, the crown imperial. 

The entertijjued robe of gold and pearl. Sbakefp. Henry V. 
To Enthrone, v. a. [from throne .] 

1. To place on a regal feat. 

Mercy is above this feepter’d fway ; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings ; 

It is an attribute to God himfelf. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 

On a tribunal filver’d, 

Cleopatra and himfelf, in chairs of gold, 

Were publickly enthron' d. Sbakefp ear e s Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Beneath a fculptur’d arch he fits enthron’d. 

The peers, encircling, form an awful round. Pole’s Odyjfcy. 

2. To inveft with fovereign authority. 

This pope was no fooner eletled and enthroned , but that he 
began to exercife his new rapines. dlyliffe s Parergon. 

Enthusiasm, n. f [hSucnetcrfoc.] 

1. A vain belief of private revelation; a vain confidence of 
divine favour or communication. 

Enthufafm is founded neither on reafon nor divine revela- 
tion, but rifes from the conceits of a warmed or overweening 
brain. Locke. 

2. Heat of imagination; violence of paffion ; confidence of 
opinion. 

3. Elevation of fancy ; exaltation of ideas. 

Imaging is, in itfelf, the very height and life of poetry, 
which, by a kind of enthufafm , or extraordinary emotion of 
foul, makes it feem to us that we behold thofe things which 
the poet paints. Dryden s Juv. Preface. 

Enthusiast, n.f. [«•$» &**>.'] 

j. One who vainly imagines a private revelation ; one who has 
a vain confidence of his intercourfe with God. 

Let an entbufafl be principled that he or his teacher is in- 
fpired, and adted by an immediate communication of the 
Divine Spirit, and you in vain bring thre evidence of clear 
reafons againfl his do&rine. Locke. 

•2. One of a hot imagination, or violent paflions. 

Chapman feems to have been of an arrogant turn, and an 
enthufaft in poetry. Popes Pref to the Iliads. 

3. One of elevated fancy, or exalted ideas. 

At laft divine Cecilia came, 

Inventrefs of the vocal frame ; 

The fweet enthufafm from her facred ft ore. 

Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds, 

And added length to folemn founds. 

With nature’s mother-wit, and arts unknown before. Dryd. 

EnTHUSIA STICAL. HVSiwiar* *6?,] 

Enthusia'stick. ) 

j . Perfuaded of fome communication with the Deity. 

He pretended not to any feraphick enthufiaficai raptures, or 
inimitable unaccountable tranfports of devotion. Calamy. 

2. Vehemently hot in any eaule. 

Elevated in fancy ; exalted in ideas. _ 

It commonly, happens in an enthufafick or prophetick hyle, 
that, by reafon of the eagernefs of the fancy, it doth not al- 
ways follow the even thread of difcourle. Burnet. 

At laft, fublim’d 

To rapture and enthufafick heat. 

We feel the prefent Deity. Thomfon s bpring , l. bg 5. 

E'nthymeme. n.f. An argument confifting only 

of an antecedent and confequential propofition ; a lyllogiim 
where the major propofition is lupprefl'ed, and only the minor 

and confequence produced in words. 

Playing much upo« the fimple or luftrative argumentation, 
*0 induce their enthymemes unto the people, they take up popu- 
lar conceits. Browns Vulgar trrours , b. 1. c. 9. 

What .is an enthymernc , quoth Cornelius. Why, an enthy- 
memc , replied Crambe, is when the major is indeed married to 
the minor, but the marriage kept/ecret. Arb. and Pope s M. h. 
To ENTECE. v. a. [of uncertain etymology.] Jo alluie; 
■ to attraCl ; to draw by blandifiiments or hopes to fome thing 

finful or deftruCtive. . , c , r A r>\ 

The readied way to entangle the mind with falfe doAnnc, 

is find to entice the will to wanton living . Afcham s Semolina fler. 
If a man entice a maid that is not betrothed, he ftiall furely 

^ndovv her to be his wife. ... xxa. 1 

So' fang the fyrens, with enchanting found* 

Enticing all to liften, and be drown’d. G ranvide. 

Enticement, n.f [from entice.] 

. The adt or pra&ice of alluring to ill. , . , , 

Kunnofe we that the facred word of God can at their hands 


ENT 

receive due honour, by whofe enticement the hoivnrrT 
of the church endure every where open contemn, ? ^ n “ 
And here to every thirfty wanderer, * 


ices 

A. 


By fly enticement gives his baneful cup, 
With many murmurs mixt. 

2. The means by which one is allured to ill; 
allurement. 


Milton ; 
blandiflmient; 

In all thefe inftances we muft feparate intreatv and 
ments from deceit or violence. 7 ay\or\ Rule of lm v<r f 
Enti'cer. n.f. [from entice] One that allures to ill. * h 
Entici'ngl Y. adv. [from entice.] Charmingly ; i n a winning 

She ftrikes a lute well, and fings mod enticimh. Add'd « 

E'ntierty. n.f. { entierte , Fiench.] The whole; not barely 
a part. ■* 

Sometime the attorney thrufteth into the writ the uttermoft 
quantity ; or elfe fetteth down an entierty, where but a moietv 

t? . . Bacon’s Off. of Auaunim. 

illv 1 i Kb. adj. {entier, r rench ; integer, Latin, j 

1. Whole; undivided. 

It is not fafe to divide, but to extol the entire, flill j n 2e . 

nera l* Bacon’s Collection of Good and Evil. 

2 . Unbroken ; complete in its parts. 

An antique model of the famous Laocoon is the more re- 
markable, as it is entire in thofe parts where the llatue is 
maimed. Addifon on Italy. 

Water and earth, compofcd of old worn particles and 
fragments of particles, would not be of the fame nature and 
texture now with water and earth compoled of entire particles 
in the beginning. Newton’s Opt. 

3. Full ; complete; comprifing all requifites in itfelf. 

The church of Rome hath rightly alfo coniidered that pub- 
lick prayer is a duty entire in itfelf, a duty requifite to be per- 
formed much oftener than fermons can poflibly be made. Hook. 

Love’s not love, 

When it is mingled with regards that ftand 
Aloof from th’ entire point. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

An aClion is entire when it is complete in all its parts; or, 
as Ariftotle deferibes it, when it confifts of a beginning, a 
mi' die, and an end. Spectator, N". 267. 

4. Sincere; hearty. 

He run a courfe more entire with the king of Arragon, but 
more laboured and officious with the king of Caftile. Bacon, 

5. Firm; fure ; folid ; fixed. 

Entire and fure the monarch’^ rule muft prove, 

Who founds her greatnefs on her fubje&s love. Prior, 

6. Unmingled ; unallayed. 

Wrath (hall be no more 

7 'henceforth, but in thy prefence jo.y entire. Milt. P. Loft. 

7. Honeft; firmly adherent ; faithful. 

No man had ever a heart more entire to the king, the 
church, or his country ; but he never ftudied the ealieft ways 
thofe ends. 1 Clarendon. 

They had many perfons, of whofe entire affedlions they 
were well aflured. C arendon, h. viii. 

8. In full ftrength; with vigour unabated; with power un- 
broken. 

7 hen back to fight again, new breathed and entire. F.%. 

Entirely, adv. [from entire.] 

1. In the whole; without divifion. - 

Euphrates, running, finketh partly into the lakes of Chal- 
dea, and falls not entirely into the Perfian lea. Raleigh’s Hiftorj. 

2. Completely; fully. 

Here finifh’d he, and all that he had made 
View’d, and beheld ! all was entirely good. Mih. Par. Loft- 
Chyle may be faid to be a vegetable juice in the iloniacn 
and inteftines ; and, poured upon blood, it feems like oil. as 
it pafleth into the ladeals it grows ftill more animal, and when 
it has circulated often with the blood, it is entirely (o- f it 
General confent entirely altered the whole frame 0 t & 
government. 

3. With firm adherence ; faithfully. 

W hich when his penfive lady faw from far, 

Great woe and forrow did her foul afiay? 

As weening that the fad end of the war, » ■ 

And ’gan to higheftGod entirely pray. Fairy. ’ 

Enti'reness. n.f [from entire.] 

1. Totality; compleatnefs ; fulnefs. • j f ro m 

In an arch where each fingle ftone, which, 1 L V ecure( i 
the reft, would be perhaps defencelefs, is fuftacn < ^ 
by the folidity and entirenejs of the whole fabric*, ^ 
it is a part. 

2. Honeify ; integrity. 

To Entitle, v. a. [enhtuler, French. J u at ' to n. 

I . To grace or dignify with a title or honour*!) le ap] i « ^ , 

2. To give a title or diferiminative appcdlation, as, 

book. ' , . . , ra il ecclcliah 

Befides the Scripture, the books which L oU ght into 

tical were thought not unworthy fome t! t Tie 0 ^ books 

publick audience, and with that name y v . ft 2C ‘ 

which we term apocryphal. 

Next 


Next favourable thou, 

Who highly thus to entitle me vouchfaf ft, . . 

Far other name deferving ! Miltons P aradife Lof, b. x. 

2. To fuperferibe or prefix as a title. . , . 

How ready zeal for party is to entitle chriflianity to their 
defies, and to charge atheifm on thofe who will not km- 


mit. 


4. To give a claim to any thing. 

But we, defeended from your facred line, 

Entitled to your heav’n, and rites divine, 

Are banifh’d earth. . Pftydeh s Virg. Mn. 

He discovers the martyr and confefior without the trial of 
flames and tortures, and will hereafter entitle many to the 
reward of adions which they had never the opportunity of 
performing. Addifon’ s Spectator, N°. 257. 

He entitled himfelf to the continuance of the divine protec- 
tion and goodnels, by humiliation and prayer. Atterbury l 

7 hus hardly even is the penitent finner faved ; thus difficu t 
is that duty, by which alone he can be reconciled to hio 
Creator, and entitled t o the mercies of the gofpel. Rogers. 
r. To o-rant any thing as claimed by a title. 

This is to entitle God s care how and to what we pleafe. Loc. 
E'NTITY. n.f [ entitas , low Latin.] 

1. Something which really is ; a real being. 

Dear hope ! earth’s dowry and heaven’s debt, 

The entity of things that are not yet: 

Subt’left, but furell being. Crajhaw. 

Fortune is no real entity , nor phyfical eflence, but a mere 
relative fignification. _ Bentley s Sermons. 

God’s decrees of falvation and damnation both Romifh and 
Reformed affix to mens particular entity , abfolutely confidercd, 
without any refpeft to demeanours. Hammond’s Fundamentals . 
Here entity and quiddity 

The- fouls of defundl bodies fly. Huai bras. 

2. A particular fpec.ies of being. 

All eruptions of air, though fmall and flight, give an entity 
of found, which we call crackling, puffing, and fpitting; as 
in bay fait and bay leaves, caft into the fire. Bacon’s Nat. Hif . 
ToEnto'il. v.'a. [from toil.] To enfnare; to intangle; to 
bring into toils or nets. 

He cut off their land forces from their {hips, and entoiled 
both their navy and their camp with a greater power than 
their’s, . both by fea and land. Bacon's New Atlautis. 

To Ento'mb. v. a. [from tomb.] To put into a tomb; to 
bury. 

Thefe proceffions were firft begun for the interring of 
holy martyrs, and the vifiting of thofe places where they 
were entombed. Hooker , b. v. f 4.1, 

The cry went once for thee, 

And yet it may again. 

If thou would'ft not entomb thyfelf alive, 

And cafe thy reputation in a tent. Sbakefp. Trail, and Creff. 

They, within the bead’s vaft womb, 

The choice and flow’r of all their troops entomb. Denham . 
Entrails, n.f. without a fingular. \entfdilles, Fr. I'rnga.] 

1. The inteftines; the bowels; the inward parts; the guts. 

What, hath thy firy heart fo parch’d thine entrails , 

That not a tear can fall ? Shak. H. VI. 

As for the entrails, they are all without bones; fave that a 
bone isiometimes found in the heart of a flag, and it may be 
in fome other creature. Bacon’s Natural Hifory , N". 749. 

The earth hath loft 

Moft of her ribs, as entrails ; being now 
Wounded no lefs for marble than for gold. Ben. Johnf Catil. 
I tear that harden’d heart from out her breaft. 

Which with her entrails makes my hungry hounds a feaft. Dr. 

2. The internal parts ; recefs ; caverns. 

A precious ring that lightens all the hole. 

And ftiews the ragged entrails of this pit. Shake f Tit. Andr. 
He had brought to light but little of that treafure, that lay 
fo long hid in the dark entrails of America. Locke. 

To Entra'il. v. a. . To mingle; to interweave ; to diverfify. 
Over him, art driving to compare 
WitRnature,. did an arbor green dilpred. 

Framed of wanton ivy, flow’ ring fair, 

Through which the fragrant eglantin'e did fpread, 

* His pricking arms entra'il’ d with rofes red. Fairy Ahiecn. 

A little wicker bafket, 

Made of fine twigs, entrailed curioufly. 

In Which they gather’d flowers. Spenfc?-’s Prothal. 

E'ntrance. n. f. [ entrant , French.] 

1 . The power of entering into a place. 

Whence are you, fir ? Has the porter his eyes in his head, 
’ that he gives entrance to fuch companions? Bray, get you 
out. Sbakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

Where diligence opens the door of the underftanding, and 
impartially keeps it, truth is fure to find both an entrance and 
a welcome too. South’s Sermons. 

2. The a<£! of entering. 

The reafon, that I gather, he is mad. 

Is a mad tale he told to-day at dinner. 

Of his own door being {hut againft his entrance ■* Sbakefpeare. 


Better far, I guels, . ± 

That we do make our entrance feveral ways. Miak. Hen. >■ 
All the world's a ftage. 

And all the men and women meerly players ; 

They have their exits and their entrances, bhak. As fu li.ee 1 - 
7. The paffaffe by which a place is entered ; avenue. 

He charged them to keep the panages of the hjllv countr) , 
for by them there was an entrance into Judea. Judith iv. , , 
Palladio did conclude, that the principal entrance f as never 
to be regulated by any certain dimenfrons, but by tne dignity 
of the matter. m ’ s ™-chtu£U,te. 

Manv are the ways that lead 
To his grim cave, all di final ! yet to fen fe 
More terrible at th’ entrance than within. Milt. * arad. Bojt. 

Let this, and every other anxious thought, > 

At th’ entrance of my threfhold be forgot. Dryden s Juven.. 

4. Initiation; commencement. 

This is that which, at firft entrance, balks and cools them : 

they want their liberty. Lode. 

c. Intellectual ingrefs; knowledge. 

He that travelleth into a country before he hath fome en- 
trance into the language, goeth to fchool, and not to travel. 

Bacon s Efays. 

6. The a£t of taking pofieffion of an office or dignity. 

From the firft entrance of this king to his reign, never was 
kino- either more loving, o; better beloved. Hayw. Edw. V I. 

7. 7'he beginning of any thing. 

St. Auo-uftine, in the entrance of one of his fermons, makes 
a kind of apology. Hakewill on Providence. 

The earl of Holland we have had occafion to men- 
tion before in the firft entrance upon this difeourfe. Clarendon. 
To Entrance, v.n. [from trance ; tranje , French, from 
tranfeo, Latin, to pafs over ; to pafs for a time from one region 
to another.] 

1. To put into a trance; to withdraw the foul wholly to other 
regions, while the body appears to lye in dead deep. 

2. To put into an extafy ; to make infenftble of prefent obje&s. 

With delight I was all the while entranced , and carried fo 
far from myfelf, as that I am right forry that you ended fo 
p oon Spenfer’s Ireland. 

Adam, now enforc’d to clofe his eyes, 

Sunk down, and all his Spirits became entranc’d. Milton 6 

And I fo ravifh’d with her heav’nly note, 

I ftood entranc’d, and had no room for thought ; 

But all o’erpower’d with eeftafy of blifs. 

Was in a pleafing dream of paradife. Dryden «. 

ToEntra'p. v. a. {from trap.] 

1. To enfnare ; to catch in a trap or fnare. 

Take heed, mine eyes, how ye do flare 
Henceforth too ralhly on that guileful net ; 

In which, if ever eyes entrapped are, 

Out of her bands ye by no means fhall get. Spenfsr . 

2. To involve unexpectedly in difficulties or diftrefles; to en- 
tangle. 

Misfortune waits advantage to entrap 
The man moft wary, in her whelming lap Fairy Bpueen. 

The fraud of England, not the force of France, 

Hath now entrapt the noble minded Talbot. Shak. Hen. VT. 
He fought to entrap me by intelligence. ShakeJ. Hen. IV. 

3. To take advantage of. 

An injurious perfon lies in wait to entrap thee in thy 
words. Ecc luf viii. 1 1. 

To Entrf/at. v. a. {trader, French.] 

1. To petition; to folicite; to importune. 

Ifaac entreated the Lord for his wife. Gen. xxv. 2 l. 

2. 7 V> prevail upon by folicitation. 

I have a wife, whom, 1 protecl, I love; 

I would fhe were in heaven, fo fhe. could 
Entreat fome povVr to change this currilh Jew. Sbakefpeare * 
The Lord was entreated of him, and Rcbccah his wife con- 
ceived. Gen. xxv. 2 1 . 

It were a fruitlefs attempt to appeafe a power, whom no 
prayers could entreat, no repentance reconcile. Rogers’s Scrm * 

3. To treat or ufie well or ill. , 

Whereas thy fervant worketh truly, entreat him not evil. 

Eccluf vii. 20» 

Muft you, fir John, protect my lady here? 

Entreat her not the worfc in that I pray 
You ufe her vyelL Sbakefpeare’ s Lie my VI. p. ii, 

W ell I entreated .her, who well deferv’d : 

I call’d her often ; for fhe always ferv’d : 

• Ufe made her perfon eafy to. mv fight, 

And eafe infenfibly produc’d- delight. Prior , 

4. To entertain; toamufe. 

My lord, I muft entreat the time alone. 

— God fhield I ihould difturb devotion. 'SB. Pom. and Juliet. 

5. To entertain; to receive. 

The garden of Proferpina this hight, 

And in the midft thereof a filver feat. 

With a thick arbour goodly overdight, 

In which {he often us’d, from open heat, 

Herfelf to fhr'oud, and pleafures to entreat. Fairy Dueen 
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To Entreat, v. n. 

1. 1 o offer a treaty or compacff. 

Alexander was the firft that entreated peace with them. 

I Mac. xvi. 47. 

1 . To treat ; to difeourfe. 

The moft admirable myflery of nature is the turning of 
iron, touched with the loadftone, toward the North pole, 
of which I fhall have farther occafion to entreat. Hake-will. 

3 To make a petition. 

They charged me, on pain of perpetual difpleafure, neither 
to fpeak of him, entreat for him, or any way fuftain him. Shak. 
The Janizaries entreated for them, as valiant men. Knolles. 
Entre'atance. n.f. [from entreat.] Petition ; entreaty; 
felicitation. 

Thefe two entreatance made they might be heard. 

Nor was their juft petition long deny’d. Fairfax , b. ii. 
Entre'aty. n.f. [from entreat.] Petition; prayer; folicita- 
tion ; fupplication ; requeft. 

If my weak orator 

Can from his mother win the duke of York, 

Anon expedl him here ; but if fhe be 
Obdurate to entreaties , God forbid 
We fhould infringe the hoi)- privilege 
Of fanctuary. Shakefpeare’ s Richard III. 

ENlREME'TS. n.f. [French.] Small plates fet between the 
main difhes. 

Chards of beet are plants of white beet tranfplanted, pro- 
ducing great tops, which, in the midft, have a large white 
main (hoot, which is the true chard ufed in pottages and 
entremets . Mortimer's A> t of Hu bandry. 

E ntry. n. f. [from enter ; entree, French.] 

1. The paff'ge by which any one enters a houfe 

Some there are that know the reforts and falls of 
bufinefs, that cannot fink into the main of it; like a houfe 
that hath convenient ftairs and entries , but never a fair 
room. Bacon’ s Effays. 

A ftrait long entry to the temple led, 

Blind with high walls, and horror over head. Dryden. 

Is all this hurry made 
On this account, becaufe thou art afraid 
A dirty hall or entry fhould offend 

[Fhe curious eyes of thy invited friend? Dryden’ s Juvcn. 

We proceeded through the entry , and were neceffarily kept 
in order by the fituation. Tatler , N u . 86. 

2. The a£l of entrance ; ingrefs. 

Bathing and anointing give a relaxation or emollition ; and 
the mixture of oil and water is better than either of them 
alone, becaufe water entereth better into the pores, and oil 
after entry fofteneth better. Bacons Natural Hijlory. N°. 730. 

I took horfe to the lake of Conftance, which lies at two 
leagues diftance from it, and is formed by the entry of the 
Rhine. Addjfon on Italy . 

By the entry of the chyle and air into the blood, by the lac- 
teals, the animal may again revive. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3 . The a& of taking poffeftion of any eftate. 

4. The act of regiftering or fetting down in writing. 

A notary made an entry of this a£t. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

5. The a£t of entering publickly into any city. 

The day being come, he made his entry: he was a man of 
middle ftature and age, and comely. Bacon. 

To Enu'bilate. v. a. [ e and nubile , Latin.] To clear from 
clouds. Didl. 

To Enucleate, v. a. \_enudco , Latin.] Tofolve; to clear; 

to difentangle. Dili. 

To Enve'lop. v. a. [enveloper , French ] 

1 . To inwrap ; to cover ; to inveft with fome integument. 

2. To cover ; to hide; tofurround. 

The beft and whclefom’ft fpirits of the night envelop you, 
good' provoft. Shakefpeare’ s Meafure for Meajure. 

A cloud of fmoke envelops either hoft, 

And all at once the combatants are loft : 

Darkling they join adverie, and fhock unfeen, 

Courfers with courfers jufting, men with men. Dryden. 

It is but to approach nearer, and that mift that enveloped 
them will remove. Locke. 

Nodlurnal (hades 

This world envelop , and th’ inclement air 

Perfuades men to repel benumming frofts. Phillips. 

3. To line ; to cover on the inftde. 

His iron coat, all over grown with ruft, 

Was underneath enveloped with gold, 

Darkned with filthy duft. Fairy Queen. 

Envelope, n.f. [French.] A wrapper ; an outward cafe; 
an integument ; a cover. 

Send thefe to paper-fparing Pope ; 

And, when he fits to write. 

No letter with an envelope 

Could give him more delight Swift. 

ToEnve'nom. v. a. [from venom ] 

j. To tinge with poifon ; to poifon ; to impregnate wkh venom. 
It is never ufed of the perfon to whom poifon is given, but of 
the draught, meat, or inftrument by which it is conveyed. 


Milton, 
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The treacherous inftrument is in thy hand 
Unbated and envenom’d. \ 

Alcides, from Oecbalia, crown'd "‘ 7, ‘ AW 

With conqueft, felt th’ envenom’d rebe, and tore 
Through pain, up by the roots Theffalian pines. ’ 

Nor with envenojn’d tongue to biaft the fame * 

Of harmlefs men. 

2. To make odious. 

Oh, what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenom, him that bears it ! Shake/?. d ym L !, 

3. I o enrage. J m rt. 

With her full force fhe threw the pois’nous dart 
And fix’d it deep within Amata’s heart; 

That thus envenom'd fhe might kindle rage, 

And facrifice to ftrife her houfe and hufband’s age 7) 

E'nviable. af. [from envy.] Deferving envy • fb c h a , * 

excite envy. ' ’ s ma y 

They, in an enviable mediocrity of fortune k •> 
poffefs them Pelves. CWr SuAc'y ofcoTl 

E'nvier. n.f. [from envy.] One that envies another- 
ligner; one that defires the downfall of another. 1 
Men had need beware how they be too perfeft in com 1* 
ments ; for that enviers will give them that attribute to d!" 
difad vantage of their virtue*. Bacon’s Effays , , Civ. and ’Mor 

They ween’d 

That felf-fame day, by fight or by furprize, 

To win the mount of God, and on his throne 
IT fet the envicr of his ftate, the proud 
Afpirer ; but their thoughts prov’d fond and vain. Milton 
All preferments in church and ftate were given by him all 
his kindred and friends promoted, and all his enemies and en- 
viers difcountenanced. / 

Envious vdj. [from envy.] Infe&ed with envy; pained by 
the excellence or happinefs of another. * 

A man of the moft envious difpofition that ever infefted the 
air with his breath, whofe eyes could not look right upon any 
happy man, nor ears bear the burden of any man’s praif'e. Sidn. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

^o filence, envious tongues. Shakefpeare’ s Henry VIII. 

Be not thou envious againft evil men. Prov. xxiv. jg. 
Neither be thou envious at the wicked. Prov. xxiv. 19. 

Sure you miftake the precept, or the tree ; 

Heav’n cannot envious of his bleffings be. Dryden. 

E'nviously. adj. [from envious.] With envy ; with malig- 
nity ; with ill will. 

Damned fpirits, being fallen from heaven, endeavour mi- 
oufy to obftruift the ways that may lead us thither. Dup\a. 
How envioufy the ladies look. 

When they furprife me at my book ! 

And fure as they’re alive at night, 

As foon as gone, will fhew their fp.ight. Swift. 

ToEnvFron. v. a. [environner, French.] 

1. Tofurround; toencompafs; to encircle. 

I ftand as one upon a rock, 

Environ'd with a wildernefs of fea. Shakef Fit. Andmicus, 
The country near unto the city of Sultania is on every 
fide environed with huge mountains. Knolles’ s Hijlory 

The manifold ftreams of goodly navigable rivers, as fa 
many chains, environed the fame fite and temple. Bacon. 
On a plain, within the environing rocks, flood the city. 

Sandy s s Journey 

A wand’ring 

Compact of un&uous vapour, which the night 
Condenles, and the cold environs round. Milt. Farad. Lof. 

Thought following thought, and ftep by ftep led on, 

He enter’d now the bordering defart wild, 

And with dark (hades and rocks environ’d round, 

His holy meditation thus purfu’d. Milton’s Par . Regain d, 

God hath fcattered feveral degrees of pleafure and pain in 
all the things that environ and affecl us, and blended them to- 
gether in almoft all that our thoughts. Bode. 

2. To involve ; to envelope. 

May never glorious fun reflect his beams 
Upon the country where you make abode ! 

But darknefs and the gloomy fhade of death 
Environ you, ’till mifehief and defpair ? . 

Drive you to break your necks. Shakefpeare s Hair} V 
Since fhe rauft go, and I muft mourn, come, idg 
Environ me with darknefs whilft I write. onnt ' 

3. Tofurround in a hoftile manner ; tobefiege; to hem in. 

Methought a legion of foul fiends 
Environ’d me, and howled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that with the very thought 
I trembling wait’d. Sbahfrm't Richard W- 

In thy danger, 

If ever danger do environ thee, , r 

Commend thy grievance to my holy prayer. M- e J? 

I did but prompt the age to quit their clogs, 

By the known rules of ancient liberty, Mites. 

When ftraight a barbarous noife environs me. 

4. Toinclofe; to inveft, rfa 
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• • 

The foldier, that man of iron, • r . 

Whom ribs of horrour all environ. Cleave and. 

Envi'rons. n. f [environs, French.] The neighbourhood or 
neighbouring places round about the country. 

To ENU'MER \TE. v a. [enume-o, Latin.] Io reckon up 
finely ; to count over diftinclly ; to number. 

You muft not only acknowledge to God that you are a 
finner, but muft particularly enumerate the kinds of fin where- 
of you know yourfelf guilty. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

Befides enumerating the grofs defe£t of duty to the queen; 

I fhew how all things were managed wrong. ^ Swift. 

Enumeration, n.f. [enumeration Latin.] The a6l of num- 
bering or counting over; number told out. 

Whofoever reads St. Paul’s enumeration of duties incum- 
bent upon it, muft conclude, that well nigh the bufinefs of 
Chriftianity is laid on charity. Sprat’s Serm.ns. 

The chcmifts make fpirit, fait, fulphur, water,, and earth 
their five elements, though they are not all agreed in this enu- 
meration of elements. Watts’s Logic k. 

To ENUNCIATE. v. a. [e»uncio, Latin.] To declare; to 
proclaim ; to relate ; to exprefs. 

Enuncia'tion. n.f. [enunciation Latin.] 

1. Declaration; publick atteftation ; open proclamation. 

This preaching is to ftrhngers and infants in Chrift, to pro- 
duce faith ; but this facramental enunciation is the declaration 
and confeflion of it by men in Chrift, declaring it to be done, 
and owned, and accepted, and prevailing. Taylor. 

2. Intelligence; information. 

It remembers and retains fuch things a* were never at all 
in the fenfe ; as the conceptions, enunciations , and actions of 
the intellect and will. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Enu'nciative. adj . [from enunciate.] Declarative; exprefiive. 
This preemption only proceeds in refpe£t of the difpofitive 
words, and not in regard of the enunciative terms thereof. Ay!. 
Enu'nciatively. adv. [from enunciative.] Declaratively. 
E'nvoy. nf [envoy en French.] 

1. A publick minifter fent from one power to another. 

Now the Lycian lots confpire 
With Phoebus ; now Jove’s envoy through the air 
Brings difmal tydings. Denham. 

Perfeus fent envoys to Carthage, to kindle their hatred 
againft the Romans. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. A publick meffenger, in dignity below an ambaffador. 

3. A meffenger. 

The watchful fentinels at ev’ry gate* 

At ev’ry paflage to the fenfes wait ; 

Still travel to and fro’ the nervous way, 

And their imprefllons to the brain convey ; 

Where their report the vital envoys make. 

And with new orders are commanded back. Blackm . Croat . 
To E'NVY. v. a. [envier, French; invidere, Latin.] 

1. To hate another for excellence, happinefs, or fuccefs. 

Envy thou not the oppreffor, and chufe none of his ways. 

Prov. iii. 31. 

, A woman does not envy a man for fighting courage, nor a 
man a woman for her beauty. Collier of Envy. 

2. To grieve at any qualities of excellence in another. 

I have feen the fight. 

When I have envied thy behaviour. Shakefp. Ant . and Clcop. 
You cannot envy your neighbour’s wifdom, if he gives you 
good counfel ; nor his riches, if he fupplies you in your wants ; 
nor his greatnefs, if he employs it to your protection. Swift. 

3. To grudge ; to impart unwillingly ; to withold malicioufly. 

Johnfon, who, by ftudying Horace, had been acquainted 
with the rules, feemed to envy others that knowledge. Dryden. 
To E'nvy. v. n. To feel envy ; to feel pain at the fight of 
excellence or felicity. 

In feeking tales and informations 
Againft this man, whofe honefty the devil 
And his difciples only envy at, 

Ye blew the fire that burns ye. Shakefpeare’ s Henry VIII. 
He that loves God is not difpleafed at accidents which God 
chufes, nor envies at thofe gifts he beftows Taylor. 

Who would envy at the profperity of the wicked, and the 
fuccefs of perfecutors ? Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

E'nvy. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Pain felt and malignity conceived at the fight of excellence 
or happinefs. 

Envy is a repining at the profperity or good of another, or 
anger and difpleafure at any good of another which we want, 
or any advantage another hath above us. Ray on the Creation . 
All the confpirators, fave only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Caefar. Shak. Jul. Cafar. 
Many fuffered death merely in envy to their virtues and 
fuperiour genius. Swift. 

Envy , to which th’ ignoble mind’s a (lave. 

Is emulation, in the learn’d or brave. Pope’s Effay on Man. 

2 . Rivalry ; competition. 

You may fee the parliament of women, the little envies of 
thern to one another. Dryden on Dramatick Po fy. 

3. Malice; malignity. 


Shakef Henry Vllf. 
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Madam, this is a meer diffraction ; 

You turn the good we offer into envy, 

4. Publick odium ; ill repute. , 

Edward Plantagenet fhould be, in the moft publick and 
notorious manner, fhewed unto the people; to difchaige t te 
king of the envy of that opinion and bruit, how he had been 
put to death privily. Bacon’s Henry \ U. 

To Enwhe'el. v. a. [from wheel.] To encompafs; to en- 
circle. A word probably peculiar to Shakefpeare. 

Hail to thee, lady ! and the grace of heav’n, 

Before, behind thee, and on eV'ry hand 

pnwheel thee round. Shakefpeare s Othello. 

To Enwo'mb. v. a. [from womb.] 

To make pregnant. 

Me then he left enwomb d of this child. 

This lucklefs child, whom thus ye fee with blood. Fa, Qu, 

I’m your mother ; 

And put you in the catalogue of thofe . 

That were enwombed mine. Shak. All’s we'll that ends wed. 

To bury; to hide as in a womb. 

Or as the Africk niger ftream enwombs 
Itfelf into the earth, and after comes. 

Having firft made a natural bridge to pafs, 

For many leagus, far greater than it was ; 

May’t not be laid, that her grave ihall reftore 

Her greater, purer, finer than before. 'Donne. 

Eo'lxpi le. n.J. [from Aiolus and pila.] A hollow ball ,ol 
metal with a long pipe ; which ball, filled with water, and 
expofed to the fire, fends out, as the water heats, at intervals, 
blafts of cold wind through the pipe. 

Confidering the ftruefure of that glebe, the exterior cruft, 
and the waters lying round under it, both expofed to the fun, 
we may fitly compare it to an ecli. ile, or an hollow fphere with 
water in it, which the heat of the fire rarefies* and turns into 
vapours and wind. Burnet’ s Theory of the Earth, 

Ep a'ct. n. J. [ t7rccx.Tr,. ] A number, whereby we note 
the excels of the common folar year above the lunar, and 
thereby may find out the age of the moon every year. Eof 
the folar year confifting of 305 days, the lunar but of 354, 
the lunations e very *y ear get eleven days before the folar year ; 
and thereby, in : 9 years, the moon completes 20 times 12 
lunations, or gets up one whole folar year ; and having 
ftnifhed that circuit, begins again with the fun, and fo from 
19 to 19 years. For the firft year afterwards the moon will 
go before the fun but 1 1 days ; the fecond year 22 days ; the 
third 33 days: but 30 being an entire lunation, caft that 
away, and the remainder 3 fhall be that year’s epacl; and fo 
on, adding yearly 1 1 days. To find the epa£r, having the 
prime or golden number given, you have this rule : 

Divide by three; for each one left add ten ; 

Thirty reject : the prime makes epaft then. Harris. 

As the cycle of the moon feems to fhew the epafis, and that 
of the fun the dominical letter, throughout all their varia- 
tions ; fo this Dionyfian period ferves to fhew thefe two cycles 
both together, and now they proceed or vary all along, ’till &t 
laft they accompli fli their period, and both together take their 
beginning again, after every 5 3 2d year. Holder on Time. 
Epa'ulment. n.J. [French, from epaule , a fhoulder.] In- 
fortification, a fidework made either of earth thrown up* 
of bags of earth, gabions, or of fafeines and earth ; of which 
latter are made the epauiments of the places of arms for the 
cavalry behind the trenches. It fomedmes denotes a femi- • 
baftion and a fquare orjliion, or mafs of earth faced and lined 
with a wall, defigned to cover the cannon of a cazemate. Harr. 
Epe'nthesis. n.f [i7r.-vS.b-t:.] [In grammar.] The addition 
of a vowel or con Ton ant in the middle of a word Elarris. 
E'P HA. n f [Hebrew.] A meafure among the Jews, con- 
taining fifteen foliJ inches. 

The ephfl and the bath fhall be of one meafure ; that the 
bath may contain the t. nth part of an homer, and the epha. 
the tenth part of an homer. Ezek, xlv. 1 1 

EpH E'M ERA. n.f [ -:<p ; ,, ] 

1. A fever that terminates in one day. 

2. An infe< 5 l that lives only one day. 

Ephe'meral. (n.J. [t pr^e^.c.] Diurnal ; beginning and end- 
Ephe'm erick. { ing in a day. 

This was no more than a meer bubble or biaft, and like 
an ephemeral fit of applaufe. Wot ton. 

EPHE'MERiS. n.J. [tfvptgts.] 

1* A journal ; an account of daily tran factions. 

2. An account of the daily motions and fituations of the planets. 

When cafting up his eyes againft the IFhr, 

Both month, and day, and hour he meafur’d rTht ; 

And told more truly than the ep>hemeris ; 

I or art may .err, but nature cannon mifs Dryd. Nun’s Tale: 
Ephemerist. n.J. [from ephen.eris ] One who confults the 
planets ; one who ifudies or pra^tifes aftrology. 

1 he night immediately before, he was dtfcouriW of and 
flighting the ait of thofe foohlh aftrologers. and genethiacal 
ephemertjts , that ufc to }>ry into ch^ horofeope of nativities. 

Howe l' s Focal Forrefl. 
Ephrmeron- 
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Ephemeron-worm. n.f. [from o» and worm.] A fort 
of worm that liMes but a day. 

Swammerdam obferves of the cphcmeron-worms , that their 
food is clay, and that they make their cells of the fame. Dcrb. 

E'phod, n.f. [.“ODtf J A fort of ornament worn by the 
Hebiew prielts. That worn by the high pneft was richly 
compofed of gold, blue, purple, crimfon, and twifted cot- 
ton ; and upon the part which came over his two fhoulders, 
were two large precious ftones, upon which were engraven 
the names of the twelve tribes of Ifrael, upon each ftone fix 
names W here the ephod eroded the high prieft’s bread, 
was a fquare ornament, called the bread-plate ; in which 
twelve precious dones were fet, with the names of the twelve 
tribes of Ifrael engraved on them, one on each done. The 
ephods worn by the other prieds were only of plain linen. 

Ca/met. 

He made the ephod of gold, blue, and purple, and fcarlet, 
and fine twined linen. Ex. xxxix. 2. 

Array’d in ephods ; nor fo few 
As are thofe pearls of morning dew, 

Which hang on herbs and flowers. Sandys’s Parapbr. 

E'pic. adj. [epicus, JLatin ; iitoc ] Narrative; comprifing nar- 
rations, not a&ed, but reheal fed. It is ufually fuppofed to 
be heroick, or to contain one great adfion atchieved by a 
hero. 

Holmes, whofe name fhall live in epic fone. 

While mufic numbers, or while verfe has feet. Dryden. 
The epic poem is more for the manners, and the tragedy 
for the pafiions. Dryden. 

From morality they formed that kind of poem and fable 
which we call epic. Pope’s View of Epic Poe?ns. 

Epice'dium. n.j. [ emxxhcg ] An elegy; a poem upon a fu- 
neral. 

You from above fhall hear each day 
One dirge difpatch’d unto your clay ; 

Thefe, your own anthems, fhall become 

Your lafting epicedium. Sandy s’ s Pafaphrafe. 

EPICURE, n. J. [ epicureus , Latin. J A follower of Epicurus; 
a man given wholly to luxury. 

Then fly falfe thanes. 

And mingle with the Englifh epicures. Shakefp . Macbeth. 

The epicure buckles to dudy, when fliame, or the defire to 
recommend himfelf to his midrefs, fhall make him uneafy in 
the want of any fort of knowledge. Locke. 

Epicurean, n. f. [ epicureus, Latin. J One who holds the 
phyfiological principles of Epicurus. 

The Platonids have their foul of the world, and the Epi- 
cureans their foul of the world, and the Epicureans their endea- 
vour towards motion in their atoms when at red. Locke . 

Epicu'rean. adj. Luxurious; contributing to luxury. 

Tie up the libertine in a field of feads, 

Keep his brain fuming ; epicurean cooks, 

Sharpen with cloyl'efs fauce his appetite. Shak.Ant. and Cleop. 
What a damn’d epicurean rafeal is this ! Shahfpeare. 

EpiciFrism. n. f. [from epicure .J Luxury ; fenfual enjoy- 

ment; grofs pleafure. 

Here you do keep a hundred knights and fquires; 

Men fo diforder’d, fo debauch’d and bold. 

That this our court, infe&ed with their manners, 

Shews like a riotous inn ; epicurifm and lud 
Make it a tavern or a brothel. Sbakcfpeare’s King Lear. 
There is not half fo much epicurifm in any of their mod 
dudied luxuries, as a bleeding fame at their mercy. 

Government of the Tongue , f. 6. 
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is in the circumference of a greater ; or a fmall orb, which, 
being fixed in the deferent of a planet, is carried along with 
its motion ; and yet, with its own peculiar motion, carries the 
body of the planet fadened to it round about its proper 
center. Harris. 

Irt regard of the epicycle , or lefier orb, wherein it moveth, 
the motion of the moon is various and unequal. Brown. 

Gird the fphere 

With centtic and eccentric, fcribbl’d o’er ; 

Cycle and epicycle , orb in orb. Milton’ s Paradife Lojl , b. viii. 

Epicycloid, n.f [i'mkvxtoeiht;.] A curve generated by the 
revolution of the periphery of a circle along the convex or 
concave part of another circle. Harris. 

EpIDE'mICAL. 1 r n r j ~ n 

_ >«. /. mw* and 

Epidrmick. > J L J 

i. That which falls at once upon great numbers of people, as 
a plague. 

It was conceived hot to be an epidemick difeafe, but to pro- 
ceed from a malignity in the conditution of the air, gathered 
by the predifpofitions of feafons. . Bacon s Henry VII. 

As the proportion of acute and epide?nical difeafes fhews the 
aptnefs of the air to fudden and vehement impreflions, fo the 
chronicH difeafes (hew the ordinary temper of the place. 

Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 
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2 . Generally prevailing s adding great numbers. 

The more epidemical and prevailing this evil i s d 
honourable are thofe who fhine as exceptions f 

He ought to have been bufied in iofing hi, 

other amufements equally laudable and .pidemick a raL ' 
ions or honour. ° Plt- 

3. General; univerfal. bwift. 

They’re citizens o’ th’ world, they’re all in all . 
Scotland’s a nation epidemical. r/ j 

Epide'rmis. n.f. [«.%.«.] The fcarf-fkin ofT2' 

body. 1 ians 

EPIGRAM, n.f [epigrams Latin.] A fliort poem term! 
nating in a point. * uu " 

A college of witcrackers cannot flout me out of mv k 
mour : do’d thou think I care for a fatire or - - ’ ■ u ' 


an epigram? Sbak. 


W hat can be more witty than the epigram of Moore im 0r 
the name of Nicolaus, an ignorant phyiician, that had been 
the death of thoufands ? Peaclmm ofPoelu. 

An epigram that boads more truth than wit. q q , 

Epigramma'tical. ] r . . ^ 

Epigramma'tick. \ a V fpigramrnaticus, Latin.] 

1. Dealing in epigrams ; writing epigrams. 

Our good epi grammatical poet, old Godfrey of Wincheftcr 
thinketh no ominous forefpeaking to lie in names. Camden. 

2. Suitable to epigrams ; belonging to epigrams. 

He is every where above conceits of epigrammatic!: wit and 
grofs hyperboles : he maintains majedy in the midd of plahr- 
nefs; he fhines, but glares -not; and is ftatcly, without am- 

k^ on ’ _ . rfddifon. 

He has none of thofe little points and puerilities that arefo 
often to be met with in Ovid ; none of the cpigrcmmaiicktu m 
. of Lucan ; none of thofe (welling fentimefits which are fo 
frequent in Statius and Claudian ; none of thofe mixt embel- 
lifhments of Tafi'o. Addfon’s Spectator, N 3 . 279. 

Epigrammatist, n.f [from epigram] One who writes or 
deals in epigrams. 

A jed upon a poor wit, at fird might have had an cpi- 
grammatijl for its father, and been afterwards gravely under- 
dood by fome painful colle< 5 lor. Pope. 

Such a cudomer the epigrammatifl Martial meets withal, 
one who, after he had walked through the faired ftreet twice 
or thrice, cheapening jewels, plate, rich hangings, came away 
with a wooden difii. Peaclam on Blazoning 

EpFgraphe. n.f, [eOTiy £«<£»?.] An infeription on a datue. Dih. 
EPILEPSY, n.f. [i'stML? ] An convulfion, or con Vulfive mo- 
tion of the whole body, or of fome of its parts, With a lofs 
of fenfe. A convulfive motion happens when the blood, or 
nervous fluid, runs into any parts with fo great violence, that 
the mind cannot redrain them from attraction. Quincy. 

My lord is fell into an epilepfy : 

This is the fecond fit. Sbak. Othello. 

Melancholy diftempers are deduced from fpirits drawn from 
that cacochymia; the phrenitis from cholerick fpirits, and the 
epilepfy from fumes. Floycr on the Humours. 

Epile'ptick. adj. [from epilepfy.’] Convulfed; difeafed with 
an epilepfy. 

A plague upon your epileptic! vifage ! 

Smile you my fpeeches, as I were a fool? Shake/. K. Lear. 

Epilepticks ought to breathe a pure air, unaffected with any 
deams, even fuch' as are very fragrant. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Epilogue, n.f. [epilbgus, Latin.] The poem or fpeech at the 
end of a play. 

If it be true that good wine needs no bufh, ’tis true that a 
good play needs no epilogue ; yet to good wine they do ufe goo 
bufhes, and good plays prove the better by the help of 
epilogues. ’ Shakcfpearc s As you like tt. 

Are you mad, you dog; 

I am to rife and fpeak the epilogue . Dryden’ s Tyran. Love. 
Epiny'ctis. n.f. [ E-Jsri »v,xlte.] A fore at the corner of the eye. 

The epinyftis is of the bignefs of a lupin, of a dufKy re , 
and fometimes of a livid and pale colour, with great in am 
mation and pain : it difehargeth fird a fanies o 00 j 
matter. 

EpFphany. n.f. [jv: itparAa..] A church fedival, celt ,ae - 
the twelth day after Chrifimas, in commemoration 0 
Saviour’s being manifeded to the world, by the appearan 
a miraculous blazing dar, which conduced the 

place where he was. . rn nclu- 

Epiphone'ma. n.f. An exclamation , 

five fentence not clofely connected with the wor 0 B 

I know a gentleman, who made it a rule in rea jn 0 ^ 
over all fentences where he fpied a note of admiration 
end. I believe, if thofe preachers who abound m e fP? ^ 
would but look about them, they would find one par ^ 
congregation out of countenance, and the °j- er a c ’ jj- t |, e y 
perhaps an old female beggar or two in the files , w > 
be fincere, may probably groan at the foun • f part 
Epi'phora. n.f. An inflammation of any P 

but more efpecially a defluxion of humours o fl a rrii. 

Eh pHytiCspH*** 10 " 8 - 
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fipiPHYLLOSPE'Riious. adj. [from W, and s-irWj 

Is applied to plants that bear their feed on the back part 01 thu 
leaves, being the fame with capillaries. f arris . 

Epi'physis. n.f. [«n'<ptf<r»?.] Accretion; the part added by 
accretion ; one bone growing to another by .imp.e comiguity, 
without any proper articulation. chancy. 

The epiphyjis of the os femoris is a diftinCl bone from it in 
a child, whereas in a man they do entirely unite. Ji ifeman. 
EpFploce. n.f [cTHTrAoxr;.] A figure of rhetonck, by which 
one aggravation, or driking circumdance, is added m due 
aradation to another ; as, he not only /pared his enemies, but con- 
tinued them in employment ; not only continued, but advanced 

Episcopacy, n.f. [ejlfcopatm, Latin ] The government of 
bilhops ; the government ot the church edablifhed by the 

^ They durd not conted with the aflembly in jurifdiClion ; 
fo that there was little more than the name of epijcopacy pre- 
served Clarendon. 

CI Prelacy itfelf cannot be proved by prefeription, fince epif 
copccy is not preferred by any time whatloever. Ay Life s Dar. 
Epi'scwpal. adj. [from epi/copus , Latin.] 

1. Belonging to a bifhop. . 

The apodle commands Titus not only to be a pattern or 
crood works himfelf, but to ufe his epi/copal authority in ex- 
horting every rank and order of men. Rogers s Sermons. 

2 . Veded in a bfihop. . 

The plot of difcipline fought to ereCt a popular authority 

of elders, and to take away epi/copal junfdiClion. _ Hooker. 
Episcopate, n.f. [epifiopatus, Latin.] A bifiioprick ; the 

office and dignity ot a biinop. _ . 

ETISODE. nf. [IttiVw^.] An incidental narrative, or di- 
grefiion in a poem, feparable from the main (ubjeCt, yet 

rifing naturally from it. . 

The poem, which w r e have now under our coniidefation, 

hath no other epi/odes than fuch as naturally arile from the 
fubieCi. " Addifon’s Spectator . 

Episodical. 7 adj. [from epi/oded] Contained in an epifode ; 
Episo'dick. ) pertaining to an epifode. 

Epi/odjcal ornaments, fuch as defcriptions and narrations, 
were delivered to us from the obfervations of Andotle. Dryd. 

I difeover the difference between the epi/odick and principal 
a&ion, as well as the nature of epifodes. Notes on the UdyJJcy. 
Epispa'stick. n./ [iVi and &irdca.] 

j. Drawing. . . r 

2. Blidering. This is now the more frequent, though lefs pro- 
per fenfe. 

The matter ought to be folicited, by all poffible methods, to 
the lower parts,"by fomentations, bathing, . epi/paficks, and 
bliderinp-. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

EPI'STLE. n./ [sTnroXi] A letter. This word is feldom 
ufed but in poetry, or on occafions of dignity and folemnity. 
When loofe epijlles violate chade eyes. 

She half confents, who filently denies. Dryden . 

Epistolary, adj. [from epi/lle.'] 

1. Relating to letters; fuitable to letters. 

2. Traniadled by Utters. 

I fhall carry on an epif alary correfpondence between the two 
h eat [ s . " Addi/on’s Guardian, N°. 1 14. 

Epi'stler. n.f. [from epfle.~\ A fcribbler of letters. 
Epitaph, n. /. [iTrilcc(pio.] An infeription upon a tomb. 

Live dill, and write mine epitaph. Shake/peare. 
Some thy lov’d dud in Parian dones enfhrine, 

Others immortal epitaphs defign ; ?* 

With wit, and drength, that only yfetys to thine Smith. ) 
Epithala'mium. n.J. [ ItA $coXocp<&. ] A nuptial fong ; 
a compliment upon marriage. 

I prefume to invite you to thefe facred nuptials: the 
epithalamium fung bv a crowned mule. Sandys’s Paraphra/e. 

The forty-fifth pialm is an epithalamium to Chrid and the 
church, or to the Iamb and his fpoufe. Burnet. 

E'piti-iem. n.j. [h r/S'/iWot.] A liquid medicament externally 

applied. _ . 

Epithcms, or cordial applications, are judly applied unto 
the left bread. Brovjfs Vuigar Err ours, b iv. c. 1. 

Cordials and epithems are alfo necedary, to refid the putre- 
faftion and drengthen the vitals. IVifeman’s Surgery. 

E'PITHET. n / [FrfdfTOV.] 

J. An adje£live denoting any quality good or bad : as, the ver- 
dant grove, the craggy mountain’s lo/ty head. 

I affirm with phlegm, leaving the epithets of falfe, fcan- 
dalous and villainous to the author. Swi/t. 

2. It is ufed by fome writers improperly for title , name. 

The epithet of {hades belonged more properly to the dark- 
nefs than the refrefhment. Decay of Piety. 

3. It is ufed improperly for phrafe * ex prejfon. 

For which of my good parts did you fird differ love for me? 
— Suffer love ! a good epithet : I do differ love indeed ; for I 
love thee againd my will. Shakefpeare. 

EPITOME, n.f. [ETTiTO/Mj.] Abridgment; abbreviature; 
compendious abdraid; compendium. 

This is a poor epifeme of your’s. 
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Which, by th’ interpretation of full time, 

May Ihew like ail yourfelf. Shah jean s Condemns. 

Epitomes are helpful to the memory, and ot good private 
ufe; but fet forth for publick monuments, aceufe the ih 
duftrious writers of delivering much impert.nency. fTtUm. 

I think it would be well, if there were a fliort and plain 
epitome made, containing the chief and 

Such abdraCcs and epitomes may be reviewed in their proper 
places. Watts’ s Improvement of the Mind. 

To Epi'tomise. v. a. [from epitome.'] 

To abftraft ; to contract into a narrow {pace. 

Who did the whole world’s foul contract, and drove 

Into the glafles of your eyes ; ^ < 1 

So made fuch mirrours and fuch fpies, r 

That they did all to you epitomife. Lome. J 

2 . Lefs properly, to diminifh ; to curtail. . 

We have epitomifed many particular words, to the detriment 
of our tongue. ' Addifon’s SpeStaW, N“. < 35 - 

Epi'tomISER. I n.f [from eptlomife.\ An abndger; an ab- 
Fpi'tomist. 5 ft raster ; a writer of epitomes. 

E'poch. \n.f [isrcxl] The time at which anew compu- 
E'pocha. 5 tation is begun; the time from which dates are 

numbered. . , 

Mofes diftin&ly fets down this account, computing by cer- 
tain intervals, memorable aeras and epochas, or terms of time. 

BroiOn’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. j. 
Thefe are the p radices of the world, iince the year fixty ; 
the grand epoch of falfhood, as well as debauchery. South. 
Some lazy ages, loft in fieep and eafe, 

No a&ion leave to bufy chronicles ; 

Such whofe fupine felicity but makes 

In ftory chafms, in cpochas miftakes. Dryden. 

Their feveral epochas or beginnings, as from the creation of 
the world, from die flood, from the firfl: olympiad, from the 
building of Rome, or from any remarkable paiiage ©r acci- 
dent, give us a pleafant profpect into the hiftories of anti- 
quity and of former ages. Holder on Time. 

Time is always reckoned from fome known parts of this 
fenfible world, and from fome certain epochs marked out to us 
by the motions obferveable in it. Locke. 

Time, by neceflity compel’d, fhall go 
Through feenes of war, and cpochas of woe. Prior. 

Epo'de. n.f [sW©- 5 .] The ftanza following the flrophe and 
antiftrophe. 

Epopee, n.f [e7re7rof»a..] An cpick or heroick poem. 

Tragedy borrows from the epopee, and that which borrows 
is of lefs dignity, becaufe it has not Gf its own. Dryd. Virgil. 
Epula'tiong n.f [cpu'atio, Latin.] Banquet; feaft. 

Contented with bread and water, when he would dine with 
Jove, and pretended to epulation , he defired r.o other addition 
than a piece of cheefe. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii. c. 17. 
Epulo'tick- n.j . [eTj-ouAwmc©- 5 .] A cicatrifing medicament. 
The ulcer, incarned with common farcoticks, and the ulce- 
rations about it, were cured by ointment of tuty, and fuch 
like epuloticks. Wi/eman of Inflammation. 

Equabi'lity. n.f [from equable.] Equality to itlelf ; even- 
nefs; uniformity. 

For the celeftial bodies, the equability and conftancy of 
their motions argue them ordained by WHdom. Ray. 

The equability of the temperature of the air rendered the 
Afiaticks lazy. Arbuthnot on Air. 

E'QUABLE. adj. [eequdbilis, Latin.] Equal to itfelf ; even; 
uniform in refpecl to form, motion, or temperature. 

He would have the vaft body of a planet to be as elegant 
and round as a factitious globe reprefents it ; to be every where 
fmooth and equable , and as plain as elyfian fields. Bentley. 

Nothing abates acrimony of the blood more than an equable 
motion of it, neither too fwift nor too flow ; for too quick a 
motion produceth an alkaline, and too flow an acid acri- 
mony. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

E'quably. adv. [from equable.'] Uniformly; in the fame 
tenour ; evenly ; equally to itfelf. 

If bodies move equably in concentrick circles, and the 
fquares of their periodical times be as the cubes of their dis- 
tances from the common center, their centripetal forces will 
be reciprocally as the fquares of the diftances. Cheyne . 

E'qual. adj. [ecqualis, Latin.] 

1. Like another in bulk, excellence, or any other quality that 
admits comparifon ; neither greater nor lefs ; neither worfe 
nor better. 

If thou be among great men, make not thyfelf equal with 
them. Eccluf. xxxii. g. 

Equal lot 

May join us; equal joy, as equal love. Milton’s Par. Loll. 
Although there were no man in the world to take notice of 
it, every triangle would contain three angles equal to two 
right angles. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

2. Adequate to any purpofe. 

The Scots trufted not their own numbers, as equal to fight 
with the Englifh, Clarendon, b. viii. 

8 F o. Even; 


3. Even; 
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3> Even; uniform. 

He laughs at all the vulgar cares and fears, 

At their vain triumphs, and their vainer tears; 

An equal temper in his mind he found, 

When fortune flatter’d him, and when fhe frown’d. Dryden. 

"Think not of me : perhaps my equal mind 
May learn to bear the fate the gods allot me. Smith. 

4. In juft proportion. 

It is not permitted me to make my commendations equal 
to your merit. Dryden 1 s Fab. Dedication. 

5. Impartial; neutral. 

Each to his proper fortune Hand or fall; 

Equal and unconcern’d I look on ail : 

Rutilians, Trojans, are the fame to me, 

And both lhall draw the lots their fates decree. Dryd. /En. 

6. Indifferent. 

They who are not difpofed to receive them, may let them 
alone, or rejeeft them ; it is equal to me. Chcyne'sPhil. Erin. 

7. Equitable; advantageous alike to both parties. 

He fubmitted himfelf, and fware to all equal conditions. 

2 Mac . xiii. 23. 

8. Upon the fame terms. 

They made the married, orphans, widows, yea and the 
aged alfo, equal in fpoils with themfelves. 2 Mac, viii. 30. 
E qual, n.f. [from the adjefilive.] 

1. One not inferiour or fuperiour to another. 

He is enamoured on Hero : I pray you, difliiade him from 
hei ; file is no equal for his birth. Sh. Much Ado. about Nothing. 
He would make them all equals to the citizens of Rome. 

2 Mac , ix. 15. 

Thofe who were once his equals , envy and defame him, 
-becaufe they now fee him their fuperiour; and thofe who 
were once his fuperiours, becaufe they look upon him as their 
equal. Addi f on' s Spectator, N p . 256. 

To my dear equal , in my native land. 

My plighted vow I gave : I his receiv’d : 

Each fwore with truth ; with pleafure each believ’d : 

The mutual contrafit was to heav’n convey’d. Prior. 

2. One of the fame age. 

I profited in the Jews religion above many my equals in 
mine own nation. Gal. i. 14. 

To E'qual. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To make one thing or perfon equal to another. 

2. To rife to the fame ft ate with another perfon. 

I know no body fo like to equal him, even at the age he 
wrote moft of them, as yourfelf. Trumbull to Pope. 

3. To be equal to. 

One whofe all not equals Edward’s moiety. Shakefpeare. 

4. To recompenfe fully. 

Then fought Sicheus through the fhady grove. 

Who anfwer’d all her cares, and equal' d all her love. Dryd. 

Nor you, great queen, thefe offices repent. 

Which he will equals and perhaps augment. Dryden' s Virg . 
To E'qual is e. v. a. [from equal .] 

1. To make even. 

To equalife accounts we will allow three hundred years, 
and fo long a time as we can manifeft from the Scripture. Bro . 

2. To be equal to : a fenfe not ufed. 

That would make the moved body, remaining what it is, 
in regard of its bignefs, to equalife and fit a thing bigger than 
it is. Digby on Bodies. 

Ye lofty beeches, tell this matchlefs dame, 

That if together ye fed all one flame, 

It could not equalife the hundredth part 
Of what her eyes have kindled in my heart. Waller. 

Equa'lity. n. f [from equal.] 

• . Likenefs with regard to any quantities compared. 

Equality of two domeftick powers, 

Breeds fcrupulous faction : the hated, grown to ftrength. 

Are newly grown to love. Shakcfp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

2 . The fame degree of dignity. 

One fhall rife. 

Of proud ambition ; who, not content 
With, fair equality , fraternal ftate, 

Will arrogate dominion undeferv’d, 

Over his brethren. Miltons Paradife Lofl , b. xii. /. 26. 
According to this equality wherein God hath placed all 
mankind, with relation to himfelf, in all the relations between 
man and man there is a mutual dependance. Swift. 

3. Evennefs ; uniformity; conftant tenour ; equability. 

Meafure out the lives of men, and periodically define the 
alterations of their tempers, conceive a regularity in muta- 
tions, with an equality in conftitutions, and forget that variety 
which phyficians therein difeover. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 
E'qually. adv. [from equal.] 

x. In the fame degree with another perfon or thing ; alike. 

To reconcile mens vices to their fears is the aim of all the 
various fchemes and projects of fin, and is equally intended 
by atheifm and immorality. Rogers , Sermon 15. 

They are equally impatient of their condition, equally 
tempted with the wages of unrighteoufnefs, as if they were 
indeed poor. Rogers , Sermon 2. 

2. Evenly; equably; uniformly. 
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If the motion of the fun were as unequal as of 

fometimes flow, and at others fwift : or if h,>; n V 

e r l h fwift. it yet was not circuit' 
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fame appearances, it would not help us to meaffir ^ the 
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than the motion of a comet does. 

3. Impartially. 

We fli all ufe them, 

As we lhall find their merits and our fafety 
May equally determine. Shakefpeare' s Kin. T 

Equ angular. adj. [from equus and angulus , Latin 

filling of equal angles. '■* ^ 0n ' 

Equanimity. n.f [eequanimitaSp Latin.] Evennefs nf «,• j 
neither elated nordeprefled. 

EquaBimqus. adj. [<pquanims, Latin.] Even; notdekfW 
not elated. J cea i 

Equation, n.f. [square, Latin.] The invefiigation of 
mean proportion coined from the extremities of exr^ 5 
defea, to be applied to the whole. L and 

We are to find out the extremities on both fides, and f r 
and between them the middle daily motions of the* fun alow! 
the Ecliptick ; and to frame tables of equation of natural da? 
to be applied to the mean motion by addition or fubftra&ion’ 
as the cafe fhall require. Holder onTml 

By an argument taken from the equations of the times of the 
eclipfes of Jupiter’s fatellites, it feems that light is propagated 
in time, fpending in its paflage from the fun to us about feveii 
minutes of time. Nmtm'sOn 

Equation. [In algebra.] Is an expreffion of the fame quan- 
tity in two diffimilar terms, but of equal value; as 3 j.— 

Equation. [In aftronomy.] The difference between the time 
marked out by the fun’s apparent motion, and the time that 
is meafured by its real or middle motion; according to which 
clocks and watches ought to be adjufted. 

EQU A' I OR. n. J. [aquator, Latin.] On the earth, or equi- 
noctial in the heavens, is a great circle, whofe poles are the 
poles of the world. It divides the globe into two equal parts, 
the northern and fouthprn hcmifpheres. It pafles through the 
eaft and weft points of the horizon; and at the merjdian is 
raifed as much above the horizon as is* the complement of the 
latitude of the place. Whenever the fun comes to this circle, 
it makes equal days and nights all round the globe, becaufe he 
then rifes due eaft and fets due weft, which he doth at no 
other time of the year. Harris. 

Byreafon of the convexity of the earth, the eye of man, 
under the equator , cannot difeover both the poles; neither 
would the eye, under the poles, difeover the fun in the 
equator. Brown's Vidgar Errours , b. vi. c. 5. 

On the other fide the equator there is much land ftifl re- 
maining undifeovered. Ray on the Cryqtm. 

Rocks rich in gems, and mountains big with mines, 
That on the high equator ridgy rife, 

Whence many a burfting ftream aqriferous plays. Tlmjon, 

Equato'rial. adj. [from equator.] Pertaining to the equator; 
taken at the equator. 

The planets have fpheroidical figures, and obliquities of 
their equatorial to their ecliptick planes. Cbeync. 

Eque'strian. adj. [ equejlris , Latin.] 

1. Appearing on horfeback. 

A11 equcjlrian lady appeared upon the plains. Spectator, 

2. Skilled in horlemanftiip. 

3 . Belonging to the fecond rank in Rome. 

Eque'rry. n.f [ ecurie , Dutch.] Mafter of the horfe. 

Equicru ral. \ a jj" [ a q UUS and crus, Latin.] 

XLQUICR U RE* 3 

1. Having the legs of an equal length. 

2. Having the legs of an equal length, and longer than the 

bafe; ifofceles. . , 

An equjerure triangle goes upon a certain proportion o 
length and breadth. Digby on the ou . 

We begin with Saturn, and fucceflively draw lines from 
angle to angle, until feven equicrural triangles be deferibe . 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, h. v. r.zz; 

Equidi'stant. adj. [esquus and dijfans , Latin.] At the ame 

diftance. r « • 

The fixt ftars are not all placed in the fame concave p 

cal fuperficies, and equidiflant from us, as they eem t0 

* ■ Ray on the Creation, 

Equidi'stantly. adv. [from equidiflant.] At the 

diftance. _ , , e.h. 

The liver, though feated on the right fide, yet by th 
clavian divifion equidijlantly communicates unto eit er a 

Breim's M" Errrnn, 

Ec^uifo'rmity. n.f. [aquus and forma , Latin J 

equality. _ .. . r and 

No diverfity or difference, but a fimphcity o P 
equiformity of motion. Brown's Vulgar r row s , a jj 

EquilaTeral. adj. [esquus and latus, Latin,] ° 

“ardefor fquares, or triangles equilateral, 
figures of equal lines, can differ but in greater or z0 „ 

TTiflino- fYifilitv annears in their twelye A lorlf 


Trifling futility appears in 


diack 
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diack and their afpefts : why no more afpexfts than diametri- 
cally oppofite, and fuch as make equilateral figures ? Bentley. 

To Equilibrate, v. a. [from equilibrium.] To balance 
equally ; to keep even with equal weight on each fide. 

Jf the point of the knife, drawn over the loadftone, have 
in this aftridlion been drawn from the equator of the load- 
ftone towards the pole, it will attract one of the extremes of 
an equilibrated magnetick needle. , Beyle's Experiments. 

The bodies of fifties are equilibrated with the water in which 
th ey fwim . Ar but knot on Air. 

Equilibration, n.f [from equilibrate.] Equipoife; the utft 
of keeping the balance even. 

The acceflion of bodies upon, or feceffion thereof from the 
earth’s furface, perturb not the equilibration of either hemi- 
fphere. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 2. 

In fo great a variety of motions, as running, leaping, and 
dancing, nature’s laws of equilibration are always obferved. 

Derhanis Phyfeco -Theology. 

Equilibrium, n.f [Latin.] 

1. Equipoife; equality of weight. 

2. Equality of evidence, motives, or powers of any kind. 

Things are not left to an equilibrium, to hover under an 
indifference whether they fhall come to pafs, or not come to 
pafs. South's Sermons. 

It is in equilibria 
If deities defeend or no ; 

Then let th’ affirmative prevail, 

As requiiitc to form my tale. Prior. 

Health confifts in the equilibrium between thofe two powers, 
when the fluids move fo equally that they don’t prefs upon the 
folids with a greater f orce than they can bear. Arbuth. on Alim. 

Equine'cessary. adj. [esquus and necejjarius, Ldtm.] Need- 
ful in the lame degree. 

For both to give blows and to carry, 

In fights, are equinecefjary . Hudibras, p. i. cant. 3. 

Equino'ctial. n.f [aquus and nox, Latin.] The line that 
encompafles the world at an equal diftance from cither pole, to 
which circle when the fun comes, he makes equal days and 
nights all over mg. globe. 

Equino'ctial. adj. [from equinox.] 

1. Pertaining to the equinox. 

Thrice th’ equinofiia ! line 
lie circled ; four times crofs’d the car of night 
From pole to pole, traverfing each colure. Milton's Pa. Loft. 

Some fay the fun 

Was bid turn reins from equinoctial road, 

Like diftant breadth. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. x, 

2. Happening about the time of the equinoxes. 

3. Being near the equinodlial line; having the properties of 
things near the equator. . 

In vain they covet fhades, and Thracia’s gales. 

Pining with equinoctial heat. Phillips. 

Equino'ctially. adv . [from equinoctial.] In the direction of 
the eqdinodtial. 

They may be refrigerated inclanaterly, or fomewhat equi- 
noCtially ; that is, towards thecaftern and weftern points. Brown. 
E'QUINOX. n.f. \_aquits^a.n 6 nox, Latin.] 

1. Equinoxes are the precife times in which the fun enters into 

the firft point of Aries and Libra ; for then, moving exactly 
under the equinofifial, he makes our days and nights equal. 
This he cloth twiye a year, about the 21ft of March and 2 3d 
of September, which therefore are called the vernal and au- 
tumnal equinoxes. Harris. 

It arifeth not unto Biarmia, and heliacally about the au- 
tumnal equinox. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 13. 

T he time when this kid was taken out of the womb was 
about the vernal equinox. Ray on the Creation. 

’Twas now the month in which the world began, 

If March beheld the firft created man ; 

And fince the vernal equinox, the fun 

in Aries, twelve degrees or more had run. Dryden. 

2. I; quality; even meafure. Improper. 

Do. but fee his vice ; 

’ Lis to his virtues a juft equinox 

1 'be one as. long as th’ other. Shakefpeare' s Othello, 

3. Equinoctial wind.: a; poetical ufe. 

The paflage- yet was good the wind, ’tis true; y 

MBs fomewhat high, but that was nothing new, ( 

No more than ufual equinoxes blew. Dryden. 3 

EQUiivu/VifijR ANT. adj. [ecquus and numeius, Latin.] Having 
the fame number ; confiiting of the fame number. 

I his talent of gold, though not equinumerant, nor yet equi- 
ponderant, its to any other - y yet. was equivalent to fome cor- 
refpojident: talent in bnafa. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To E:Q]YP. v. a. [equip per, French.] 

!* * 0 fumifh for a horfeman or cavalier. 

2. I o furnifii ; to accoutre; to. drefs out. 

1 he country are led aftray in following the town ; and 
equipped in a ridiculous habit, when they fancy themfelves in 
the; height of the mode. Addifon' s Spectator , N°. 1 29. 

Equipage, n.f [ equipage , French.] 

1. furniture for a horfeman. 


2 . Carriage i of ftate ; vehicle. 

Winged (pirits, and chariots wing d* 

From th’ armory of God ; where ftand of old 
Myriads, between two brazen mountains lodg’d 
Againft a folemn day, harnefs’d at hand, 

Celeftial equipage ! M Iton' s P aradife Lojl , b. V ii . /• 203* 

3. Attendance; retinue. 

Think what an equipage thou haft in air, 

And view' with fcorn two pages and a chair. __ Pope. 

4. Accoutrements; furniture. 

Soon as thy dreadful trump begins to found, 

The god of war, with his fierc q equipage. 

Thou do’ft awake, fleep never he fo found. Fairy ^ueen- 
I will not lend thee a penny. — 

I will retort the fum in equipage. 

Shakfpeai'es Merry Wives of Wind fir. 

E'quipaged. adj. [from equipage.] Accoutred; attended; 
with fine habits; wdth fplendid retinue. 

She forth ifiued with a goodly train 
Of fquires and ladies, equipageel well, 

And entertained them right fairly, as befell. Fairy Queen. 

EquipeBdency. n. f. [cequus and pendeo, Latin.] The a<ft of 
hanging in equipoife; not determined eitherway. 

Doubtlefs the will of man, in the ftate of innocence, had 
an entire freedom, a perfcdl equipendency and indifference to 
either part of the contradiction, to ftand er not to ftand. Saith, 

Equipment, n. f. [from equip.] 

1. Tiie act of equipping or accoutering. 

2. Accoutrement; equipage. 

E / quii > o i se. n. f [esquus, Latin, and poids, French.] Equality 
of weight; equilibration; equality of force. 

In the temperate zone of our life there are few bodies at 
fuch an equipoife of humours ; but that the prevalency of fome 
one indifpofeth the fpirits. Glanv Ccepfi c. 14. 

Equipo'llence. n.f. [ aquus and pollentia, Latin ] Equality 
of force or power. 

Equipo'llent. adj. [ecqui pollens, Lat.] Having equal power 
or force ; equivalent. 

Votary refolution is made equipollent to cuftom, even in 
matter of blood. Bacon s Effiays, Civil and Moral. 

EquipoBderange. '(n.f. [esquus and pondus, Latin.] Equa- 

EquipoB t derancy. $ lityof weight; equipoife Diet. 

EquipoBderant. adj. [esquus and ponderans , Latin ] Being 
of the fame weight. 

Their lungs may ferve to render their bodies equiponderant 
to the water. Ray on the Creation. 

A column of air, of any given diameter, is equiponderant 
to a column of quickfilver of between twenty-nine and thirty- 
inches height. Locke . 

To EquipoB t derate. v. n. [esquus and/: ondero, Latin.] To 
weigh equal to any thing. 

The heavinefs of any weight doth increafe proportionably to 
its diftance from the center : thus one pound A atD, will equi- 
ponderate unto two pounds at B, if the diftance A D is double 
unto A B. Wilkins's Alathcm. Magick . 

EquipoBdious. adj. [esquus and pondus, Lat.] Equilibrated; 
equal on either part. 

The Scepticks afFetfted an indifferent equipondious neutrality, 
as the only means to their ataraxia. Glanv. Scepfi. c. 27. 

E'quitable. adj. [ equitable , French.] 

1. Juft; due tojuftice. 

It feems but equitable to give the artifts leave to name them 
as they pleafe. Boyle s Scept. Chym . 

2. Loving juftice ; candid; impartial. 

E / quitably. adv. [from equitable.] Juftly ; impartially. 

E'quity. n. J : . [equitc, French; eequitas, Latin.] 

1. Juftice; right; honefty. 

Foul fubornation is predominant. 

And equity exiFd your highnefs’ land. Shakefip. Henry VI. 
Chriftianity feeures both the private interefts of men and 
the publick peace, enforcing all juftice and equity. Tillotfon . 

2. Impartiality. 

Liking their own fomewhat better than other mens, even 
becaufe they are their own, they muft in equity allow us to be 
like unto them in this afte< 5 lion. Hooker, 

3. [Inlaw.] 1 he rules of; decifion oblerved by the court of 
Chancery. 

EquiValenge. \n.f. [esquus and valeo, Latin ] Equality of 

EquiVa lency. 3 power or w'orth. 

Muff the fervant of God be allured that which he nightly 
prays for fhall be granted ? Yes, either formally or by way of 
equivalence, either that or fomething better. Hamm. PraCi. Cat. 

That there is any equivalence or parity of worth betwixt 
the good we do to our brother, and the good we hope for 
from God, all good Proteftants do deny. Smalridge. 

Civil caufes are equivalent unto criminal caufes, and of as 
great importance ; but that this equivalency only refpe<Sts the 
careful and diligent admiffion of proofs. AxlifFe's Parervon 

To Equivalence. *. *. [from the noun.] Vo equipoT 
rate ; to be equal to. 

Whether the tranfgreffion of Eve feducing did not exceed 
Adam feduced, or whether the refiftibility of his reafon did 
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not equivalence the facility of her fedu&ion, we {hall refer to 
fchoolmen. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. i. 

Equivalent. adj. [aquus and valens , Latin.] 

1 . Equal in value. 

Things 

Well nigh equivalent , and neighb’ring value. 

By lot are parted; but the value, high heav’n, thy (hare. 

In equal balance laid with earth and hell, 
h lings up the adverle fcale, and fhuns proportion. Prior. 

2. Equal in value, or in any excellence. 

No fair to thine 

Equivalent , or fecond ! which compell’d 

iVlethus, though importune perhaps, to come 

And gaze, and worfhip thee* Milton's Paradife Lojl , l. ix, 

3. Equal in force or power. 

The dread of Ifraei’s foes, who, with a ftrength 
Equivalent to angels, walk’d their ftreets, 

None offering fight. Milton's Agonfes , /. 342. 

4. Of the fame cogency or weight. 

The conffderation of publick utility is, by very good ad- 
vice, judged at the leaft equivalent with the eafier kind of 
neceffity. Hooker , b. v. f 9. 

5. Of the fame import or meaning. 

The ufe of the word minifter is brought down to the literal 
fignification of it, a fervant ; for now to ferve and to minifter, 
fervile and minifterial, are terms equivalent. South's Sermons. 

Equivalent, n. f. A thing of the fame weight, dignity, or 
value. 

The (lave without a ranfom {hall be fent; 

It refts for you to make th’ equivalent. Dryden’s Homer. 
Fancy a regular obedience to one law will be a full equiva- 
lent for their breach of another. Rogers , Sermon 1 3. 

Equ/vocal. adj. [ erquivocus , Latin.] 

1. Of doubtful fignification ; meaning different things ; {land- 
ing for different notions. 

Thefe fentences to fugar, or to gall, 

Being ftrong on both fides, are equivocal. Shakefp. Othello. 
Words of different fignifications, taken in general, are of 
an equivocal fenfe ; but being conftdered with all their particu- 
lar circumftances, they have their fenfe reftrained. Stillingjleet. 

The greater number of thofe who held this were mifguided 
by equivocal terms. Swift. 

2. Uncertain ; doubtful ; happening different ways. 

Equivocal generation is the production of plants without feed, 
or of infeCts or animals without parents in the natural way of 
coition between male and female ; which is now believed never 
to happen, but that all bodies are univocally produced. Harr. 

My affirmation is, that there is no fuch thing as equivocal or 
fpontaneous generation ; but that all animals are generated by 
animal parents of the fame fpecies with themfelves. Ray. 

Thofe half-learn’d witlings, num’rous in our ifle 
As half-form’d infeCts on the banks of Nile; 

Unfinifti’d things, one knows not what to call. 

Their generation’s fo equivocal. Pope's Effay on Criticifm. 

Equi'vocal. n.f Ambiguity; word of doubtful meaning. 
Shall two or three wretched equivoeals have the force to 
corrupt us. Dennis. 

Equi 'vocally. adv. [from equivocal.'] 

1 . Ambiguoufly ; in a doubtful or double fenfe. 

Words abftraCled from their proper fenfe and fignification, 
lofe the nature of words, and are only equivocally fo called. South. 

2. By uncertain or irregular birth ; by equivocal generation; by 
generation out of the ftated order. 

No infect or animal did ever proceed equivocally from putre- 
faction, unlcfs in miraculous cafes; as in Egypt by the Divine 
judgments". Bentley s Sermons. 

Equi'vocalness. n.f. [from equivocal.] Ambiguity; double 


meaning 


Diftinsuifh the equivocalnefs or latitude of the word, and 
then point out that determinate part which is the ground of 
my demonftration. Norris. 

To Equi vocate, v. n. [ aequivocatio , Latin.] To ufe words 
of double meaning ; to ufe ambiguous expreflions; to mean 
one thing and exprefs another. 

Not only Jefuits can equivocate. Dryden's Hind and Panth. 

My foul difdain’d a promife; 

But yet your falfe equivocating tongue. 

Your looks, your eyes, your ev’ry motion promis d : 

But you are ripe in frauds, and learn’d in falfhoods. Smith. 

Equivocation, n.f. [ ecquiv’oeatio, Latin.] Ambiguity of 
fpeech ; double meaning. 

Reproof is •eafily mifapplied, and, through equivocation, 
wreffed. Hooker , b. ii. f. $. 

I pull in refolution, and begin 
Td',doubt the equivocation of the fiend. 

That lies like truth. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Equivoc a'tor. n.f. [from equivocate .] One who ufes ambi- 
guous language; one who uies mental refervation. 

Here’s an equivocator, that could fwear in both the fcaies 
afanift either fcale ; who committed treafon, yet could not 
equivocate to heaven. Shakefpeare s Macbeth, 


ERE 

Er, a fyllable in the middle of names or places, comes b" 
traftion from tire Saxon papa, dwellers. d„X 

bRA. n.f. i*ra, Latin.] Ihe account of time from anv , ' 
ticular date or epoch. * * ar ~ 

Frcm the bleflings they bellow 
Our times are dated, and our eras move : 

They govern, and enlighten all below. 

As thou do’ft all above. 

Eradia'tion. n. J. [e and radius , Latin.] Emiffion of 
diance. 

God gives me a heart humbly to converfe with him, f rora 
whom alone are all the eradiations of true majeffy K Chnrl 
To ERADICATE. V. a. [ eradicb , , Latin ] 
i. To pull up by the root. 

He fuffereth the poifon of Nubia to be gathered, and Aconite 
to be eradicated , yet this not to be moved. Browns Vulg. Err 
?. To completely deftroy ; to end; to cut off. 

If a gouty perfon can bring himfelf entirely to a milk diet 
he may fo change the whole juices of his body as to eradicate 
the diftemper. Arbnt/mot on Diet. 

If vice cannot wholly be eradicated , it ought at lead to be 
confined to particular objects. Sivift's Examiner, N°. fi. 
Eradication, n.f [from eradicate.] 

1. The aft of tearing up by the root ; deftruclion ; excifion. 

2. The ftate of being torn up by the roots. 

They affirm the roots of mandrakes give a ffiriek upon era- 
dication, which is falfe below confutation. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Era'dicative. adj. [ from eradicate. ] That which cures 
radically; that which drives quite away. 

To ERA'SE. v. a. [rafer, French.] To deffroy ; to exfeind; 
to expunge; to rub out. 

The heads of birds, for the moft part, are given erafed ; 
that is, plucked off Peacham on Blazoning 

Era'sement. n.f. [from crafe.] 

1. Deftruftion ; devaftation. 

2. Expunftion ; abolition. 

Ere. adv. [aep, Saxon; air, Gothick ; eer, Dutch. This word 
is fometimes vitioufly written e'er , as if from ever. It is like- 
wife written or before ever, op and aep in Saxon being indis- 
criminately written. Mr. Lye.] 

1 . Before ; fooner than. 

Ere he would have bang’d a man for the getting a hundred 
baftards, he would have paid for the nurfing a thoufand. Shak. 

The lions brake all their bones in pieces or ever they came 
to the bottom of the den. Darnel . 

Juft trial, ere I merit 

My exaltation without change or end. Milt. Par. Regain'd, 
The mountain trees in diftant profpefl pleafe, 

Ere yet the pine defeended to the feas ; 

Ere fails were fpread new oceans to explore. Dryden’s Ovid, 

Our fruitful Nile 

Flow’d ere the wonted feafon. Dryden's dll for Lcve. 

The birds fhallceafe to tune their ev’ning fong, 

The winds to breathe, the waving woods to move 
And ftreams to murmur, ere I ceafe to love. P ope' s Autumn. 
Erelo'ng. adv. [from ere and long.] Before a long time had 
elapfed. Nec Ion gum temples. 

The wild horfe having enmity with the flag, came to a 
man to defire aid, who mounted upon his back, and, follow- 
ing the flag, erelong flew him. Spenfer on Ii eland. 

The anger already began to paint revenge in many colours, 
erelong he had not only gotten pity but pardon. Sidney. 

Nothing is laftlng that is feigned : it will have another face 
than it had erelong. Ben. foknfon s Difcoveries. 

They fwim in joy, 

Erelong to fwim at large, and laugh, for which T „ 
The world erelong a world of tears muff weep. Milt. . oj • 
I faw two ftock-doves billing, and erelong 
Will take the nc-lt. ~ Dryden's Virgil, Dqjt.y 

It pleafes me to' think, that I who know fo fmalU port 
of the works of the Creator, and with flow and pam “ P 

creep up and down on the furface of this globe, a * 

fhoot away with the fwiftnefs of imagination, an trac* 
fprings of nature’s operations. Spectator , 

Ereno'w. adv. [from ere and now.] Before this time. 

Ah, gentle foldiers, feme ftiort time allow ; , 

My father has repented him erenow. Dryd. Conq. G f. t0 
Had the world eternallyTeen, fcience had been bro D 

perfection long ere, mo. »,* * 

Erewhi'le. ) adv. [from ere and while.] Some t » 

Erewhi'les. $ before a little while. 

I am as fair now as I was ereivhtle . 

Since night you lov’d me, yet lincc nig it you e arme d 
We fit down to our meals, fufpea not the mtrufion of ^ 

uninvited guefts, who erewhiles , we know, ofRutp 

prife us. 

To ERE'CT. v. a. [ere Pius, Latin.] ,.11. t0 the 

To raife in a (trait line; to place perpendicularly 

2. T.eTect 0 Perpendicular. To crofs one line by another 
right angles. 
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p To raife; to build. H - wa p s expea* r. 

wm, s 

There are many monuments ere^ ^ ^ 

republick. 

nor religion the fame that w. , Hooker, b. v. / 17. 

de Hrfuffeiffeventy-two diftina nations to be ' out of 

fhe firltmonarchv, 'under diftina governours. Raleigh. 

S - T l who- TX « - » - -ZllfXaee. 

6 ‘ gcneral notions 

and ill-grounded theories, find themfelves deceived m^the.r 

akbr "nche^er > this propofition, of feeing all things m 
God, upon their ruin. 

r To animate s not to deprefs ; to encourage. 

1 ■ Why (hould not hope 

As much erelf our thoughts, as fear dejea them: Denham. 

T ° ^Th^wefoil” ga’inft rain fwefteth in theftalk, and fo Hand- 

f «»* for “ WSS 5 

down. . 

Ere'ct. adj. [erePius, Latin. J 

, , , 1 n • nmarefllon, only prone 111 volitation. Brown. 

C Bam tells us, that the ferpent went erePi like man. Brown. 

2. Diredcd upwards. 

Vain were vows, 

' And plaint®, and fuppliant hands, to heav’n ereS. Phillip. 

?. Bold; confident; unfhaken. 

Let no vain fear thv genrous ardour tame ; 

But Hand erelf , and found as loud as fame. Granville. 

j Viororous ; not deprefled. . . , 

' ‘ That vigilant and erell attention of mind, which in prayer 
is very nccefl'ary, is wafted or dulled. Hooker, b. v. /. 33. 

Ere'ction. n.J. [from erePi.] _ 

1 The a£l of railing, or ftate of being raffed upward. 

We are to confider only the erePiion of the hills above the 
ordinary land. Brerewood on Languages. 

2 . The a£l of building or raffing edifices. . 

The firft thing which moveth them thus to caft up their 

poifon, arc certain folemnitics ufual at the firft ereSion of 
*■, , Hooker, b. v. /. 12. 

Pillars were fet up above one thoufand four hundred and 
twenty-fix years before the flood, counting Seth to be an hun- 
dred years old at the erePHon of them. Raleigh s Hifory. 

q. Eflablilhment ; fettlement. 

It muff needs have a peculiar influence upon the erePiion, 

countinuance, and diffolution of every fociety. South’s Serm. 
4. Elevation; exaltation of fentiments. 

Her peerlefs height my mind to high erePiion draws up. Sidn. 
Ere'ctness. »./ [from erePi.] Uprightnefs of pofture or 

We take erePincfs ftri£lly as Galen defined it : they only, 
fayeth he, have an ereft figure, whofe fpine and thighbone 
are carried on right lines. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 1 . 
E'REMITE. n.f [cremita, Latin i^riy.^ 3 .] One who lives 
in a wildernefs ; one who lives in folitude; an hermit; a 

Antonius the eremite findeth a fifth commodity not infe- 
rior to any of thefe four. Raleigh's Hifory of the World. 

And many more too long, 

Embryoes and idiots, eremites and friars, 

White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery. Milton. 
Eremitical, adj. [from eremite.] Rcligioufly folitary; lead- 
ing the life of an hermit. . 

T'hev have multitudes of religious orders, eremitical and 

cenobitical. . . 

Erepta'tion. n.f [erepto, Latin.] A creeping forth. Bail. 
Ere'ption. n. f. [ereptio, Latin. ] A fnatching or taking away 

by force. . c V°d. 

E'rgot- n.f A fort of flub, like a piece of foft horn, 
" about the bignefs of a chefnut, which is placed behind and 
below the paftern joint, and is commonly hid under the tuft 
of the fetlock. Farrier's DiPi. 

Eri'ngo. n.J. Sea-holly, a plant. 

EriVitcal. adj. [^»?.] Controverfial ; relating to difpute; 

containing controverfies. 

Erke. n.f. [ea r3 , Saxon.] Idle; lazy; fiothlul, An old 
word. 

For men therein {hould hem delitej 
And of that dede be not erke. 

But oft fifties haunt that werke. Chaucer. 


ERR 

E'rmelin. n.f. [eSahmtive, of trmn ; arnulin, French.] An 

ermine. See Ermine. 

Silver fkins, .. 

Paffing the hate fpot ermelins. . Sidney, • 

E'RMINE. n.f [her mine, French, from armemus, Latin. J An 
" animal that is found in cold countries, and which very nearly 
refembles a weafle in fLape ; having a white pile, and the tip 
of the tail black, and fwnifhing a choice and valuable tur. 
The fellmongers and furriers put upon it little bits of Lom- 
bardy lambfkin, which is noted for its Aiming black colour, 
the better to fet off the whitenefs of the ermine. Trcvoux. 
Ermine is the fur of a little bead, about the bignefs of a 

weafel, called Mus Armenius ; for they are found in Ar- 
mcn j a Peacham on Blazoning. 

A lady’s honour muff be touch’d ; 

Which, nice as ermines, will not bear a foil. Dry den. 

Fair ermines , fpotlefs as the (nows they preis. . Ehomfon. 
E'rmined. adj. [from ermine.] Cloathed with ermine. 

Arcadia’s countefs, here in ermbi'd pride, ^ 

Is there Paftoia by a fountain fide. Pope s Epijiles. 

E'rne. I Do immediately flow frora the Saxon epn, eapn, a 
E'ron. 5 cottage, or place of retirement. Gibfons Camden. 
To ERCEDE. v. a. [erodo, Latin.] To canker, or eat away ; 

to corrode. , 

It hath been anciently received, that the fca-hare hath an- 
tipathy with the lungs, if it cometh near the body, and 
erodeth them. Bacon's Natural Hifory, N°. 983. 

The blood, being too {harp or thin, erodes the vefiel . I Fife. 
ErogA'tion. n.f. [iPogatio, Latin.] I he act Qf giving or 
beftoWing ; diffributiori. 

Ero'sion. n. f. [erofto, Latin.] 

1. The a£t of eating away. 

2. The ftate of being eaten away ; canker ; corrofion. 

As fea-falt is a {harp folid body, when taken in too great 
quantities, in a conftant diet of fait meat, it breaks the vef- 
fels, produceth erofions of the folid parts, and all the fymptoms 
of the fea-feurvy. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To ERR. v. ri. [erro, Latih.] 

1 . To wander ; to ramble. 

A ftorm of ftrokeS, well meant, with fury flies. 

And errs about their temples, ears, and eyes. Dryden's Virg. 

The rains arife, and fires their warmth difpenfe ; 

And fix’d and erring ftars difpofe their influence. Dryd. Virg. 

2. To mifs the right way ; to ftray. 

We have erred and ftrayed like loft fheep. Conmion Prayer. 

3. To deviate from an^ purpofe. 

But errs not nature from this gracious end. 

From burning funs when livid deaths defeend. Pope's EJfays. 

4. To commit errours ; to miftake. 

It is a judgment maim’d and moft imperfe£l; 

That will confefs perfection fo could err, 

Againft all rules of nature. Shakefpeare' s Othello , 

Do they not err that devife evil ? Ptrov. xiv. 22. 

Pofiibly the man may err in his judgment of circumftances, 
and therefore let him fear; but becaufe it is not certain he is 
miftaken, let him not defpair. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Nor has it only been the heat of erring perfons that has been 
thus mifehievous, but fometimes men of right judgments have 
too much contributed to the breach. Decay of Piety. 

The mufes’ friend, unto himfelf fevere, 

With filent pity looks on all that err. Waller . 

He who from the refle&ed image of the Ain in water Would 
conclude of light and heat, could not err more grofly. Cheyne. 
E ; rrand. n.f. [aepemS, Saxon; trend, Danifti.] A meffage; 
fomething to be told or done by a meffcnger ; a mandate ; a 
commiflion. It is generally ufed now ohly in familiar lan- 
guage. 

Servants being commanded to go, {hall ftand flill, ’till they 
have their erraiid warranted unto them. Hcoker, b. ii. _/T 8, 
But haft thou done thy errand to Baptifta ? 

— I told him that your father Was in Venice. Shakefpeare . 
A quean ! have I not forbid her my houfe? She comes of 
errands , does fhe ? Shakefpeare' s Merry Wives of Wind for. 

When he came, behold the captains of the hoft were fitting* 
and he faid, I have an err arid t o thee, O captain. 2 Kings ix. 5. 
From them I go 

This uncouth errand foie. Miltons Paradife Lof ; b. ii. 

His eyes. 

That run through all the heav’ns, or down to th 1 earth* 
Bear his fwift errands, over moift and dry. 

O’er fea and land. Miltons Paradife Lof, P. iii. /. 652. 

Well thou do’ft to hide from common fight 
Thy clofe intrigues* too bad to bear the light ; 

Nor doubt I, but the filver-footed dame. 

Tripping from fea* oh fuch an errand came. Dryd. Homer'. 
E'rr able. adj. [from err.] Liabletoetr; liable to miftake. 
E'rr ABLF.NESS. n.f [ from errable. ] Liablenefs to error; 
liablenefs to miftake. 


We may infer, from the errabler.efs of our nature, the 
feafon ablenefs of compafliori to the feduced. Decay of Piety . 

Erra'nt. adj. [errans, Latin ; errant, French.] 

I. Wandering; roving; rambling. Particula 
8 G 
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Particularly applied to 






ERR 


an order of knights much celebrated in romances, who roved 
about the world in fearch of adventures. 

There are juft feven planets, or errant ftars, in the lower 
Gibs of heaven ; but it is now demonftrable unto fenfe, that 
there are many more. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours , b. iv. c. 12. 

Chief of domeftick knights and errant^ 

Either for chattel or for warrant. Hudibras. 

Vile; abandoned; completely bad. See Arrant. 
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E'RROUR. n.f. [error y Latin.] 

1 . Miftake ; involuntary deviation from truth. 

Errcur is a miftake of our judgment giving aflent 

U 1 * r* .. i. I..., . A ^ 
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Burnet' s lheory. 


to that 


which is not true. 

Oh, hateful err our ^ melancholy’s child | Uckc% 
\\ hy do’ft thou fhew to the apt thought* of men, 

The things that are not? _ Sbakejpeare's J u {. Caf ■ 

A blunder; an a£t or afiertion in which..a.mlftaJc«..L., ^ 


give way to their dilatation and erup . . ' ffraint. Eor example, it the llierirr, upon * 

2. tfurft; emiffion. . - , him takes a oerfon, and endeavours to carry him to 

Upon a fignal given the eruption began ; fire and inoak* dhe j the T, cither by violence or by flight, breaks 

■ • ;ral unufual prodigies and hgures, made their gjol, and ne in tne way , e i y 

Aharon's Guardian, N°i 103. from him, tins 8 called an elope; 

J TT* /T . f, . 


a rin law. 1 Violent or privy evafion out of fome lawful re- 
itraint. For example, if the fheriff, upon a capias direfled 
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mixed with leve 
appearance. 

7. Sudden excurfion 
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unto 

gaol, 

from him, this is called an clcape 
4. Excufe ; fubterfuge; evafion. ... 

St Paul himfelf did not defpife to remembt-r what.oever he 
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ESP 

There be now, for martial encouragement, fome degrees 
and orders of chivalry, and fome remembrance perhaps upon 
the efcbutcbeon. Bacon's E/Jays. 

We will pafs over the efchutcheons of the tribes oflfrael, as 
they are ufually defcribed in the maps of Canaan. Brown. 
Esco'rt. n.f. [ efcort , French.] Convoy ; guard from place 
to place. 

To Esco'rt. v. a. [ efcorter , French ] 7 o convoy ; to guard 

From place to place. 

Esco't. n.f. [French ] A tax paid in boroughs and corpora- 
tions towards the fupport of the community, which is called 
fcot and lot. 

To Esco't. v. a. [from the noun.] To pay a mans reckon- 
ing ; to fupport. 

What, are they children? Who maintains them? How 
are they efcoted £ Shakefpeare s Hamlet . 

Esco'ut. n.f [efcouter, French.] Lifteners or fpies ; perfons 
fent for intelligence. 

They were well entrenched, having good efcout abroad, and 
fure watch within. . Hayward. 

Escri'toir. n.f [french.] A box with all the implements 

neceflary for writing. 

Escu'age. n.f [from efcu , French, a fhield.] 

Efcuage , that is fervice of the fhield, is either uncertain or 
certain. Efcuage uncertain is likewife twofold: firft, where 
the tenant by his tenure is bound to follow his lord, going in 
perfon to the king’s wars againft his enemies, either himfelf, 
or to fend a fufficient man in his place, at his coft, fo many 
days as were agreed upon between the lord and his fiift tenant 
at the granting of the fee ; and the days of fuch fervice feem 
to have been rated by the quantity of the land io holden. as, 
if it extend to a whole knight’s fee, then the tenant was bound 
thus to follow his lord forty days. A knight’s fee was fo much 
land as, in thofe days, was accounted a fufficient living for a 
a knight ; and that was fix hundred and eighty acres as fome 
think, or eight hundred as others, or 15 l. per Annum, Sir 
Thomas Smith faith that cenfus equeftris is 40 /. revenue in 
free lands. If the law extend but to half a knight’s fee, then 
the tenant is bound to follow his lord, as above is faid, but 
twenty days. The other kind of this efcuage uncertain is 
called caftleward, where the tenant by his land is bound, 
either by himfelf or by fome other, to defend a caftle as often 
as it (hall come to his courfe. Efcuage certain is where the 
tenant is fet at a certain fum of money, to be paid in lieu or 
fuch uncertain fervices : as that a man yearly pay for a knight s 
fee twenty (hillings ; for half his fee, ten (hillings, or fome 

like rate. ^ , . . , . , 

E'sculent. adj. [efculentus, Latin.] Good for food, eata e. 

I knew a man that would faft five days ; but the fame man 
ufed to have continually a great wifp of herbs that he fmelled 
on, and fome efculent herbs of ftrong fcent, as garlick. Bacon. 

E'sculent. n.f Something fit for food. 

This cutting off the leaves in plants, where the root is the 
efculent , as radifh and parfnips, it will make the root the 
greater, and fo it will do to the heads of onions ; and where 
the fruit is the efculent, by (lengthening the root, it will make 
the fruit alfo the greater. Bacons Natural Hi/lory , N . 474 - 

Espa'lier. n. f Trees planted and cut fo as to join. 

Plant your faireft tulips in places of (belter, and under 

eftaliers. , . Eve ^ 5 Kal ‘ ndar - 

Behold Villario’s ten years toil complete. 

His arbours darken, his eftaliers meet. Pope , Epiftle iv. 
Espa'rcet. n.f A kind of faint-foin, and by fome judge 
to be the fame. „ Mortimer s Husbandry. 

ESPE'CIAL. adj. [ftecialis, Latin.] Principal; chief. 

They had th’ eftecial engines been, to rear 

His fortunes up. . . D * mel * 9 ™ War f 

Espe'cially. adv. [from eftecial.] Principally ; chiefly , par- 
ticularly ; in an uncommon degree above any other. 

I fomewhat marvel, that they efpectally (hould think it abfurd 
to oppofe church government, a plain matter of adion, unto 
matter 0 f faith, who know that themfelves divide the gofpel 

into doarine and difeipline. . H °°^ ■' T Ii ?* 

Would you proceed efpectally againft Cams Marcius . bbak. 

This delight they take in doing of mifchief, whereby I 
mean (boiling of any thing to no purpofe; but more efpectally 
the pleafure they take to put any thing to pain that is capable 
of it, I cannot perfuade myfelf to be any other than a foreign 

and introduced difpofition. . , r oc 

Providence hath planted in all men a natural defire an 

curiofity of knowing things to come; and fuch things efte- 
dally as concern our particular happmefs, or the general 
of mankind. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Espe'raNCE. n.f [French.] Hope. 

To be worft. 

The loweft, moft dejefted things of fortune, 

Stands ft ill in efterance, lives not in fear. Shakejp. A. Lear, 
Yet there is a credence in my heart, 

Ari efperance fo obftinately ftrong, . 

That doth invert th’ atteft of eyes and ears. Shakefpeare. 
Espi'al. n f [French, from efpier.'j Afpyi afeout; one ent 
* to bring intelligence. 
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Thofe four gamfons, iffuing forth at fuch conve 

1 the t 

Spenfcr on Ireland . 


as they (hall have intelligencer or ejpial upomthe enlmt 1 ??, 
drive him from one fide to another. p - ' 


Sbakefp, 


As he march’d along, 

By your efp'als were difeovered 
T wo mightier troops. 

’ Spials have informed me, 

TheEnglifh in thefuburbs clofe entrench’d, 

Went through a fecret grate. Shakefp. Hen Vi 

She had fome lecret efpials to look abroad for Graceful 
youths, to make Plantagenets. fi QC yu 

Esplanade, n.f [French.] In fortification, the fame with 
the glacis of the counterfcarpe originally ; but now it is taken 
for the empty fpace between the glacis of a citadel and the firft 

Harris. 


houfes of the town. 


Espo'usals. n.f without a fingul. [fponfalia, Latin ; efbous 
French.] The 2 cl of contrading or affiancing a man and 
woman to each other; the ad or ceremony of betrothing. 
Espg'usal. adj. Ufed in the ad of efpoufing or betrothing. 
The ambaffiador put his leg, ftript naked to the knee, be- 
tween the efpoufal (heets ; that the ceremony might amount to 
a confummation, Bacon's Henry Vli 

To ESPO'USE. v. a. [ eftoufer , French.] 

1. To contrad or betroth to another. 

Deliver me my wife Michal, which I efpoufed to me. 2 So. 
He had received him as a fuppliant, proteded him as a per- 
fon fled for refuge, and efpoufed him with his kinfwoman. Bac, 

2. To marry ; to wed. 

Lavinia will I make my emperefs, 

And in the facred Pantheon her efpoufe. Shakefp. Tit. fair, 
Here, in clofe recefs, 

With flow’rs, garlands, and fweet fmeliing herbs, 
Efpott/edULve deck’d firft her nuptial bed. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

They foon efpous' d ; for they with eafe were join’d, 
Who were before contraded in the mind. Dryden, 

If her fire approves, 

Let him efpoufe her to the peer (he loves. Pope's Odxffey , b. ii. 

3. To adopt ; to take to himfelf. 

In gratitude unto the duke of Bretagne, for his former 
favours, he efpoufed that quarrel, and declared himfelf in aid 
of the duke. Bacon's Henry VII. 

4. To maintain ; to' defend. 

Their gods did not only intereft themfelves in the event of 
wars, but alfo eftoufed the feveral parties in a vifible corporeal 
defeent. Dryden's Juvenal , Dedication. 

The city, army, court, efpoufe my caufe. Dryd. Sp. Fry. 
Men efpoufe the well-endowed opinions in fafhion, and 
then feek arguments either to make good their beauty, or var- 
ni(h over their deformity. Hike. 

The righteoufnefs of the beft caufe may be over balanced 
by the iniquities of thofe that efpoufe it. Smalridge's Sermons. 

The caufe of religion and goodnefs, which is the caufe of 
God, is ours by defeent, and we are doubly bound to efpoufe 
' Atterburys Sermons, 

To E'spy. v. a. [ efpier , French.] 

1. To fee a thing at a diftance. 

2. To difeover a thing intended to be hid. 

He who before he was efpied was afraid, after being per- 
ceived was afhamed, now being hardly rubbed upon, left both 

fear and (hame, and was moved to anger. 

Few there are of fo weak capacity but publick evils they 
eafily efpy ; fewer fo patient as not to complain, when t le 
grievous inconveniencies thereof doth work fenfible (mart. Hoc . 

3. To fee unexpetfedly. . . 

And as one of them opened his fack, he efpied his mon . 

Gen. xj. 27 . 

4. To difeover as a fpv. 

Mofes fent me to efpy out the land, and I broughthim^ ^ 
as;ain. 

To Espy', v. n. To watch ; to look about . 

Stand by the way and efpy ; afk him that “ 

done. _ _ d eu 

Esqu'jre. n.f [efeuer, French.] See Squire. 

1. The armour-bearer or attendant on a knight. fe 

2. A title of dignity, and next mdeg'ree below a , kn « ' rfons 
to whom this title is now of right due, arc all he,o 6 

of noblemen, and their heirs male for ever ; theto . 
of the king’s body s the eldcft fons of all baronets , (heir heirs 
all knights of the Bath, and knights batchclors, 
male in the right line ; thofe that ferve t e ing ^ ewr y, 

fliipful calling, as the ferjeant chuurgeon, ferjea king w i,h 

matter cook, &c. fuch as are created efqu.res bf at “ rms . 
a collar of S. S. of ttlver, as the heralds and fajean ^ ^ 
'I he chief of fome ancient families are li . 1 conl . 

prefeription j thofe that bear any fupcr.«J oft« ^ ^ 
monwealth, as high ttic-riff of any con , iru lt he 

title of efquire during his life, in rc pee f u fticc of the 

has had of the poffe mmtatus. He who J ^ „ 0 

peace has it during the time lie is in c ^ barritters, 

longer, if not otherwife qualified to bear ,t ^ 

in the aas of parliament for poll- money , w ^lount. 

e (quires. - Whe re 
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What are our Englfth dead r 

* — Sir Richard Ketley, Davy Gam efquire. Shakef. Hen, V; 
To ESSA'Y. v. a. [ effayer , French.] 

1 . To attempt ; to try ; to endeavour. 

While 1 this unexampled talk effay , 

Pafs awful gulphs, and beat my painful way; 

Celeftial dove, divine affiftance bring. Blackmore' s Creation. 
No conqueft (he, but o’er herfelf defil'd ; 

No arts effay d, but not to be admir’d. Pope , Epiftle 5. 

2. To make experiment of, 

3. To try the value and purity of metals. 

The ftandard in our mint being now fettled, the rules and 
methods of ejfaying fuited to it (hould remain unvariable. Locke. 
E'ssay. n.f [from the verb. The accent is ufed on either 
fy liable.] 

1 . Attempt ; endeavour. 

Fruitlefs our hopes, though pious our ejjays ; 

Your’s to preferve a friend, and mine to praife. Smith. 

2. A loofe fally of the mind; an irregular indigefted piece ; not 
a regular and orderly compofition. 

My effay s^ of all my other works, have been moft current. Bac. 
Yet modeftly he does his work furvey, 

And calls his finifh’d poem an effay. Poem to Roftommon. 

3. A trial ; an experiment. 

He wrote this but as an effay, or tafte of my virtue. Shak. 
Repetitions wear us into a liking of what poflibly, in the 
firft effay , difpleafed us. Locke. 

4. Firft tafte of any thing ; firft experiment. 

Tranflating the firft of Homer’s Iliads, I intended as an 
effay to the whole work. Dryden's Fables , Preface. 

E'bCiENCE. n.f \_effentia , Latin.] 

1. Eflence is but the very nature of any being, whether it be 

a&ually exifting or no: a rofe in Winter has an effence ; in 
Summer it has exiftence alfo. Watts's Logick. 

One thinks the foul is air; another, fire; 

Another, blood diffus’d about the Heart; 

Another faith, the elements confpire, 

And to her effence each doth give a part. Davies. 

I could wifli the nature of a fpirit were more unknown to 
me than it is, that I might believe its exiftence, without med- 
dling at all with its effence. More's Divine Dialogues.- 

He wrote the nature of things upon their names : he could 
view effences in themfelves, and read forms without the com- 
ment of their refpedfive properties. South's Sermons. 

2. Formal exiftence ; that which makes any thing to be what 
it is. 

The vifible church of Jefus is one in outward profeffion of 
thofe things, which fupernaturally appertain to the very effence 
of Chriftianity, and are neeeffarily required in every particular 
Chriftian man. Hooker , b. iii. f. 1. 

3. Exiftence; the quality of being. 

In fuch cogitations have I flood, with fuch a darknefs and 
heavinefs of mind, that I might have been perfuaded to have 
refigned my very effence. Sidney. 

4. Being ; exiftent perfon. 

As far as gods, and heav’nly effences 
Can perifti. Milton s Bar adife Loft , b. i. /. 138. 

3. Species of exiftent being. 

Here be four of you, as differing as the four elements ; and 
yet you are friends : as for Eupolis, becaufe he is temperate, 
and without paffion, he may be the fifth effence. Bacon. 

6. Conftituent fubftance. 

For fpirits, when they pleafe. 

Can either fex affume, or both ; fo foft 
And uncompounded is their effence pure ; 

Not ty’d or manacled with joint or limb. Milton's Pa. Loft . 

7. The caufe of exiftence. This fenfe is not proper. 

She is my effence ; and I leave to be, 

If I be not by her fair influence 

Fofter’d, illumin’d, cherifh’d, kept alive. Sbake r peare. 

8. [In medicine.] The chief properties or virtues of any fimpJe, 
or compofition colle&ed in a narrow compafs. 

9. Perfume ; odour ; fcent. 

Our humble province is to ’tend the fair ; 

To fave the powder from too rude a gale, 

Nor let th’ imprifon’d effences exhale. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
To F/ssence. v. a. [from effence .] To perfume; to fcent. 

The hufband rails, from morning to night, at effenced fops 
and tawdry courtiers. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 12 8. 

ESSE'NTIAL. adj. [ effentialis , Latin.] 

1. Neceflary to the conftitution or exiftence of anything. 

The difeipline of our church, although it be not a neffential 
part of our religion, (hould not be rafhly altered, as the very 
fubftance of our religion will be interefted in it. Bacon. 

From that original of doing good, that is effential to the 
infinite being of our Creator, we have an excellent copy 
transcribed. Spratt's Sermon. 

1 n,s power cannot be innate and effential to matter ; and if 
it be not effential , it is confequently moft manifeft it coukl 
never fupervene to it, unlefs imprefied and infufed into it by 
an immaterial and divine power. Bentley's Sermons. 

A great minifter puts you a cafe, and afks your opinion ; 
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but conceals an effential circumftance, upon which the whole 
weight of the matter turns. Swift. 

And if each fyftem in gradation roll. 

Alike 'effential to th* amazing whole, 

The leaft confuiion but in one, not all 

That fyftem only, but the whole muft fall. Pope. 

2. Important in the higheft degree ; principal. 

Judgment’s more effential to a general, 

Than courage. Denham's Sophy. 

3. Pure; highly rectified ; fubtilly elaborated ; extracted fo as to 
contain all the virtues of its elemental parts contracted into a 
narrow compafs. 

The juice of the feed is an effential oil or balm, defi'gned 
by nature to preferve the feed from corruption. Arbuthnot . 

Esse'ntial. n.f. 

1. Exiftence; being. 

His utmoft ire to the height enrag’d, 

Will either quite confume us, or reduce 

To nothing this effential. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. ii. 

2. Nature ; firlt or conftituent principles. 

The plague of fin has even altered his nature, and eaten 
into his very cfjentials. South's Sermons. 

3. The chief point ; that wdiich is in any refpedt of great im- 
portance. 

Esse'ntially. adv. [cffentialiter, Latin.] By the conftitutioil 
of nature. 

He that loves himfelf, 

Hath not effeniially , but by circumftance, 

The name of valour. Shakefpeare' s Henry V I. p. ii. 

Body and fpirit are cffentially divided, though not locally 
diftant. Glanville. 

All fin eftentially is, and muft be, mortal. South's Sermons. 
Knowledge is that which, next to virtue, truly and 
effentially raifes one man above another. Addifon's Guardian. 
Esso'ine. n.f [of the French effonie, or exennief 

1. He that has his prefence forborn or excufed upon any juft 
caufe; as ficknefs. 

2. Allegment of an excufe for him that is fummoned, or fought 

for, to appear and anfwer to an action real, or to perform fuit 
to a court-baron, upon juft caufe of abfence.. Coiuel. 

3. Excufe ; exemption. 

From every work he challenged effin , 

For contemplation fake ; yet otherwife 
His life he led in lawlefs riotife. Fairy Queen, b. i. c. 4. 
To ESTABLISH, v. a. [ etablir , French.] 

1. To fettle firmly; to fix unalterably. 

He may eftablifh thee to-day for a people unto himfelf. Deut . 
Upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to or- 
der it, and to eftabliftj it with judgment and with juftice. If ix. 

I will eftablifh my covenant with him for an everlafting 
covenant, Gen. xvii. 19. 

The Normans never obtained this kingdom by fuch a right 
of conqueft, as did or might alter the eftablijhed laws of the 
kingdom. Hale's Common Law of England. 

2. T o fettle in any privilege or poffeflion ; to confirm. 

Soon after the rebellion broke out, the Prelbyterian feci 
was eftablijhed in all its forms by an ordinance of the lords and 
commons. Swift. 

3. To make firm ; to ratify. 

Every vow, and every binding oath to afflidl the foul, her 
hufband may eftablifh it, or her hufband may make it void .Niirn. 

4. To fix or fettle in an opinion. 

So were the churches eftablijhed in the faith. Alts xvi. 5. 

5. To form or model. 

He appointed in what manner his family (hould be efta- 
blifhed. ' Clarendon , b. viii. 

6. To found ; to build firmly ; to fix immoveably. A fenfe not 
in ufe. 

For he hath founded it upon the feas, and eftablijhed it upon 

thefloods ‘ Pfxx iv. 12. 

7. To make a fettlement of any inheritance. A fenfe not in 
ufe. 

We will eftablift) ou reflate upon 
Our eldeft Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 
The prince of Cumberland. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

Establishment, n.f. [from eftablifh ; etahliffhnent, French. ] 

1. Settlement; fixed Hate. x 

All happy peace, and goodly government. 

Is fettled there in fure eftablifhment. Fairy Queen, b. ii. c . ri. 

2. Confirmation of fomething already done ; ratification. 

He had not the aft penned by way of recognition of riaht • 
as, on the other fide, he avoided to have it by new law ; & but 
chofe rather a kind of middle way, by way of eflablifh- 

j 1 . _ _ Bacon's Henry Vlf. 

3. Settled regulation ; form; model of a government or family. 

Now c«me unto that general reformation, and brin^ in 
that ftabl'Jhmnt by which all men fhould be contained in 

a a c j Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

4. foundation; fundamental principle ; fettled law 

T he facrcd order to which you belong, and even the efta- 
bl foment on which it fubfifts, have often been ftruck at; but 
m vain. Atterburys Sermons. 

5. Allowance; 
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5. Allowance; income; falar y. 

His excellency, who had the foie difpofal of the emperor’s 
revenue, might eafily provide againft that evil, by gradually 
leflening your ejlablifhment Gulliver' sTravell. 

Est a te. n.f. [ ejlat , Prench.] 

I * general intereft ; the bufinefs of the government; the 
/ n ^ 1S l en fe it is now commonly written (late. 
Many times the things adduced fo judgment rnay be n/eum 
<3 tuum , when the reafon and confequence thereof may reach 
to point of ejlate : I call matters of ejlate not only the parts of 
fovereignty, but whatfoever introduceth any great alteration, 
or dangerous precedent, or concerneth manifeftly any o-reat 
port.cn of people. Bacon’s Effays. 

2 * Condition of life, with regard fo profperity or adverfity. 

Thanks to giddy chance, 

She caft us headlong from our high eft ate Dryden . 

3. Condition ; circumftances in general. 

# Truth and certainty are not at all fecured by innate prin- 
ciples ; but men are in the fame uncertain, floating ejlate with 
as without them. & y oc ^ e 

4. Fortune ; poffeffion : generally meant of poffeffions in land, 
or realities. 

She accufed us to the king, as though we went about to 
overthrow him in his own ejlate . Sidney, b. ii. 

^ Go, mifer ! go ; for lucre fell thy foul ; 

Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to pole, 

That men may fay, when thou art dead and »one, 

See what a vaft ejlate he left his fon ! Dryden' 5 Per f Sat. 

5. Rank; quality. 

Who hath not heard of the greatnefs of your ejlate ? Who 
feeth not that your ejlate is much excelled with that fweet 
uniting of all beauties. Sidney , b. ii. 

6. A per fon of high rank. This fenfe is di fufed. 

She is a dutchefs, a great ejlate. Latimer. 

Herod, on his birthday, made a fupper to his lords, high 
captains, and chief cjlates of Galilee. A'lar. vi. 2°/. 

ToEsta'te. v.a. [from the noun.] To fettle as a fortune. 

Why hath thy queen 
Summon’d me hither ? 

— A contradl of true love to celebrate. 

And fome donation freely to ejlate 

On the blefs d lovers. Shakefpeare' s Tcmpefl . 

To ESTE'EM. v.a, [eftimer, French ; aflimo, Latin.] 

1. To fet a value whether high or low upon any thing. 

The worth of all men by their end ejleem , 

And then due praife, or due reproach them yield. Fa. Fjhiem. 
I preferred her before feeptres and thrones, and ejleemed 
riches nothing in comparifon of her. JViJd. vii. 8. 

2 . To compare; to eftimate by proportion. 

Befides, thofe Angle forms {he doth ejleem , 

And in her balance doth their values try. Davies . 

3. To prize; to rate high ; to regard with reverence. 

Who would not be loved more, though he were ejleamcd 
lefs ? Dryden. 

4. To hold in opinion ; to think ; to imagine. 

One man efteemeth one day above another : another efteemeth 
every day alike. Rom. xiv. 5. 

Este'em. n.f. [from the verb.] High value ; reverential re- 
gard. 

Who can fee, 

Without ejleem for virtuous poverty. 

Severe Fabritius, or can ceafe t’ admire 
The ploughman conful in his coarfe attire. Dryden' s /En . 
Both thofe poets lived in much ejleem with good and holy 
men in orders. Dryden s Fables , Preface. 

I am not uneafy that many, whom I never had any ejleem 
for , are likely to enjoy this world after me. Pope. 

Este'emer. n.f [from ejleem.] One that highly values ; one 
that fets an high rate upon any thing. 

This might inftru£l the proudeft eflcemer of his own parts, 
how ufeful it is to talk and confult with others. Locke. 

ESTIMABLE, adj. [French.] 

1. Valuable; worth a large price. 

A pound of man’s flefh, taken from a man, 

Is not fo ejiimable or profitable 

As flefh of muttons, beefs, or goats, Shak. Mer. of Venice. 

2. Worthy of efteem ; worthy of fome degree of honour and 
refpedl. 

A lady faid of her two companions, that one was more 
amiable, the other more ejiimable. 

You loft one who gave hopes of being, in time, every thing 
that was ejiimable and good. Temple. 

E'stim ableness. n.f. [from ejiimable.’] The quality of de- 
fending regard. 

To ESTIMATE, v. a. [ aflimo , Latin.] 

1. To rate ; to adjuft the value of; to judge of any thing by its 
proportion tofomethingelfe. 

When a man fhall fan£lify his houfe to the Lord, then the 
prieft fhall ejlimate it whether it be good or bad : as the prieft 
lhall ejlimate it, fo fhall it {land. Lev. xxvii. 14. 

It is by the weight of filver, and not the name of the piece, 
that men ejlimate commodities and exchange them. Locke. 

2. To calculate , to compute. 
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Estimate, n.f [from the verb.] 
r. Computation ; calculation. 

Upon a moderate ejlimate and calculation of the 
water now actually contained in the abyfs, 1 found ,1 V 

alone was full enough to cover the whole alobe to , ! "f 
affigned by Mofes. ° t0 ‘f 

2. Value. woodward 

I’d love 

My country s good, with a refpedl more tender 
More holy and profound than mine own life * 

My ^ ear wife’s ejlimate , her womb’s increafe* 

The treafure of my loins. Sbah/teare' s CM, 

of P ro P°«ional value; constat," 

i he only way to come to a true ejlimate upon the orkkK 
tvvixt a publick and a private life, is to try both. L'E/r 
Outward aclions can never give a juft ejlimate of u< ? £ 
there are many perfections of a man which are not capable of 
appearing in actions. Addifon's Spectator, c 

Estimation, n.f [from ejlimate.] 5 '' 

1. I he act of adjufting proportional value. 

If a man fhall fandify unto the Lord fome part of a field 

the ejhmaiion fhall be according to the feed, and homer of 
barley. ^ __ t 

2. Cajculation ; computation. 

3. Opinion ; judgment. 

In our own ejlimation we account fuch particulars more 
worthy than thofe that are already tried and known. Bacon 

4. Efteem ; regard ; honour. 

Crimes there were laid to his charge many, the leaft where- 
of being juft, had bereaved him of Ejlimation and credit with 
rncn * Hooker , b. v. j. 42. 

Of your brace of unprizeable ejlimaticns , the one is but 
flail, and the other cafual. Shakcjpeare's Cymbdine. 

I know the gentleman 
To be of worth and worthy ejlimation , 

And not without defert fo well reputed. Shakefpeare. 

I fhall have ejlimation among the multitude, and honour 
with the elders. JFijd. viii. 10. 

A plain reafon of the publick honours due to the magiflrate 
is, that he may be in due ejlimation and reverence. Atterlury. 

E'stim ati ve. adj. [from ejlimate.] Having the power of 
comparing and adjufting the preference. 

We find in animals an ejlimative or judicial facultv, an 
appetition or averfation, and loco-motive faculty anfwering 
the will. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Estima'tor. n.f [from ejlimate.] A fetter of rates ; a com- 
putift. . 

E'stival. adj. [, aflivus , Latin ] 

1. Pertaining to the Summer. 

2. Continuing for the Summer. 

EstivaTion. n.f. [ afiivatio , Latin.] The a<ft of palling 
the Summer. \ 

A grotto is a place of fhade, or eftivation. Bacon's EJfays. 

Estra'de. n.f. [French ; Jlratum, Latin.] An even or level 
fpace. Did. 

To ESTRA'NGE. v.a. [eflranger, French.] 

1. To keep at a diftance; to withdraw. 

Had we not only cut off their corruptions, but alfo 
eflranged ourfelves from them in things indifferent, who feeth 
not how greatly prejudicial this might have been to fo good a 
caufe ? Hooker , b. iv. j. ]• 

They know it is our cuftom of Ample reading, not for 
converfion of infidels ejlranged from the houfe of God, but for 
inftruclion of men baptized, bred, and brought up in the 
bofom of the church. Hooker , b. v. f 22 

See, flie weeps ; 

Thinks me unkind, or falfe, and knows not why 
I thus eftrange my perfon from her bed. Dryden, 

2 . To alienate; to divert from its original ufe or pofieilor. 

They have ejlranged this place, and have burnt incenfe in 

to other gods. J er ‘ x ‘ x ' J 

3. To alienate from affedlion ; to turn from kindnefs to ma e 
volence or indifference. 

How comes it now, my hufband, oh, how comes it, 
That thou art thus ejlranged from thyfelf? 

Thyfelf I call it, being ftrange to me. Sbakef Com . cj £ir 
Adam, eftrang'd in look, and alter’d ftyle, ^ 

Speech intermitted, thus to Eve renew’d . Milton s Par. Oj> 

I came to grieve a father’s heart ejlrang a. 

But little thought to find a miftrefs chang’d. Dryd. Aui eng 
I do not know, to this hour, what it is that has ej 
him from me. ^ 

4. To withdraw or withold. 

We muff endeavour to eftrange our belief from e ' eI 7 - 
which is not clearly and diftindtly evidenced to oui acu 

; 7 Glanv. Scepf c. G 

Estrangement. »./ [from cjlrange.] Alienation, ^ an 

removal; voluntary abftradion. come a 

Defires, by a long ejlrangement from better things, 
length perfectly to loath, and fly oft from them. 

ct r. /u ^ry' r r rv’ 1 1 Tim 
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ESTRAPA'DE'. n f [French.] The defence of a 
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will not obey, who, to get rid of his rider, rifes mightily 
before; and while his forehand is yet in the air, yerks furi- 
oufly with his hind legs. Farrier's Didf. 

Estre'ate. n.f. [ extrattum , Latin.] The true copy of an 
original writing : for example, of amerciaments or penalties, 
fet down in the rolls of a court, to be levied by the bailiff, or 
other officer, of every man for his offence. A law term. Cowcl. 

Estre'pement. n.J. [of the French word eftrepier.] Spoil 
made by the tenant for term of life upon any lands or woods, 
to the prejudice of him in the reverfion. Cowet. 

E'strich. n.f. [commonly written oftricb.] The largeft of 
birds. 

To be furious, 

Is to be frighted out of fear ; and, in that mood. 

The dove will peck the ejiridge. Shak Anth. and Cleopatra . 

THe peacock, not at thy command, aftumes 

His glorious train ; nor eft rich her rare plumes. Sandys. 

E'stuary. n.f [afluariun z, Latin.] An arm of the fea ; the 
mouth of a lake or river in which the tide reciprocates ; a 
frith. 

To E'stuate. v. a. [ezfluo, Latin.] To fwell and fall reci- 
procally ; to boil ; to be in a ftat-e of violent commotion. Diet. 

EstuaTion. n.J. [from mftuo, Latin.] The ftate of boiling ; 
reciprocation of rife and fall ; agitation; commotion. 

Rivers and lakes, that want fermenting parts at the bot- 
tom, are not excited unto eftuations ; therefore fome Teas flow 
higher than others. Brown's Vulgar Err:iirs , b. vii. c. i 3. 

The motion of the will is accompanied with a fenfible com- 
motion of the fpirits, and an eft nation of the blood. Norris. 

E'sture. n.J'. [aftus, Latin.] Violence; commotion. 

The feas retain 

Not only their outrageous eflure there. 

But fupernatural mi (chief they expire. Chapman's Odyftey. 

E'surient. adj. [efuriens, Latin.] Hungry; voracious. Difl. 

ENurine. adj. [ejurio, Latin.] Corroding; eating. 

Over much piercing is the air of Hampftead, in which fort 
of air there is always fomething e [urine and acid. If'ifeman. 

Etc. A contraction of the two Latin words ct catena, which 
fignifies and fo on ; and the reft ; and others of the like kind. 

To Etch. v. a. [ etizen , German.] 

1. A way ufed in making of prints, by drawing with a pro- 

per needle upon a copper-plate, covered over with a ground 
of wax, Uc. and well blacked with the fmoke of a link, 
in order to take off the figure of the drawing or print; 
which having its backfide tinctured with white lead, will, 
by running over the ftrucken out lines with a ftift, imprefs 
the exaCi figure on the biack or red ground ; which 
figure is afterwards with needles drawn deeper quite through 
the ground, and all the fhadows and hatchings put in ; and 
then a wax border being made all round the plate, there is 
poured on a fufficient quantity of well tempered aqua fort's , 
which, infinuating into the ftrokes made by the needles, 
ufually eats, in about half an hour, into the figure of the print 
or drawing on the copper plate. Harris. 

2. To fcetch ; to draw; to delineate [unlefs this word be mif- 
taken by Locke for eke.] 

There are many empty terms to be found in fome learned 
writers, to which they had recourfe to etch out their 
fyftems. Locke. 

3. [This word is evidently miftaken by Ray for edge.] To move 
forwards towards one fide. 

When we lie long awake in the night, we are not able to 
reft one quarter of an hour without fhifting of Tides, or at 
leaft etching this way and that wa y, more or lefs. Roy. 

Etch. n.f. A country word, of which I know not the 
meaning. 

When they fow their etch crops, they fprinkle a pound or 
two of clover on an acre. Mortimer's Hufbhndry. 

Where you find dunging of land makes it rank, lay dung 
upon the etch , and fow it with barley. Mortimer j Hufbandn. 
ETE'RNAL. adj. [at emus, Latin.] 

1. Without beginning or end. 

The eternal God is thy refuge. Deut. xxxiii. 27. 

2. Without beginning. 

It is a quellion quite different from our having an idea of 
eternity, to know whether there were any real being, whofe 
' duration has been eternal. ^ Locke. 

3. Without end ; endlefs ; immortal. 

Thou know’ft that Banquo and his Fleance lives. 

—But in them nature^ copy’s not eternal. Shakef. Macbeth. 

4- Perpetual; conftant; unintermitting. 

1 Burnt off’ rings morn and ev’ning fhall be thine, 

And fires eternal in thy temple fhine. Dryd. Knight's Tale. 

5. Unchangeable. 

Hobbes believed the eternal truths which he oppofed. Dryd. 

Ete'rnA i. n.f [eternel, French;] One of the appellations of 
the Godhead. 

That law whereby the eternal himfelf doth work. Hooker. 
i he eternal, to prevent fuch horrid fray, 

Hung out of heav’n his golden feales. Milton. 

Eternal ist. n.f [aternus, Latin.] One that holds the paft 
exiitence of the world infinite. 
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I would afk the. eternali/ls what mark is there that they could 
expeft or dtfire of the novelty of a world, that is not found 
in this ? Or what mark is there of eternity that is found in 
this ? Burnet's Theory of the Earth . 

To Ete'rnalise. v.a. [from eternal.] To make eter- 
nal. Did?. 

Ete'rNALLY. adv. [from eternal] 

1. Without beginning or end. 

2. Unchangeably ; invar ably. 

That which is morally good, or evil, at any time, or in 
any cafe, muff be alfo eternally and unchangeably fo, with 
relation to that time and to that cafe. South's Sermons . 

3. Perpetually; without intermiffion. 

Bear me, fome gnd, to Baja’s gentle feats, 

Or cover me in Umbria's green retreats. 

Where weftern gales eterr.a ly refide. 

And all the feafons lavifh all their pride. Addifon . 

Ete'kne. adj. [ citernus , 1 atin.] Eternal; perpetual; end- 
lefs. 

The Cyclops hammers fall 

On Mars his armour, forg’d for proof eterr.e. Shak. Hamlet. 

Ete'rnity. n.J. [ aternitas , Latin.] 

1. Duration without beginning or end. 

I11 this ground his precious root 
Still lives, which, when weak time fhall be pour’d out 
Into eternity , and circular joys 

Dancing an endlefs round, again flball rife. Crafhaw ~ 

Thy immortal rhyme 
Makes this one fhort point of time. 

To fill up half the orb of round eternity. Cowley. 

By repeating the idea of any length of duration which we 
have in our minds, with all the endlefs addition of number, 
we come by the idea of eternity. Locke. 

2. Duration without end. 

Beyond is all abyfs, 

Eternity, whofe end no eye can reach ! Milt. Par ad. I^ofl. 

Eternity, thou pleafing, dreadful thought ! 

Through what variety of untried being. 

Through what new feenes and changes muft we pafs. Add. 

To Ete'rnize. v. a. [aferno, Latin.] 

1. To make endlefs ; to perpetuate. 

I with two fair gifts 
Created him endow’d ; with happinefs. 

And immortality : that fondly loll, 

A his other ferv’d but to eternize woe. Milton's Farad. Lofl. 

2. To make for ever famous ; to immortalize. 

Mankind by all means feeking to eternize himfelf, fo much 
the more as he is near his end, doth it by fpeeches and 
writings. Sidney. 

And well befeems all knights of noble name. 

That covet in th’ immortal book of fame 

To be eternized, that fame to haunt. Fairy EJueen, b. i. 

I might relate of thoufands, and their names 
Eternize here on earth ; but thofe elect 
Angels, contented with their fame in heav’n. 

Seek not the praife of men. Milt ns Paradife Left, b. vi. 
A he four great monarchies have been celebrated by the 
writings ot many famous men, who have eternized their fame, 
and thereby their own. T?nple . 

Both of them are fet on fire by the great aclions of heroes, 
and both endeavour to eternize them. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

Hence came its name, in that the grateful Jove 
^ Hath eterniz'd the glory of his love. Creech's Manillas . 

EG HER. n.f [cither, atin; ct&ng-] 

1. An element more line and lubtle than air; air refined or 
fublimed. 

It any one fhould fuppofe that eth r, like our air, may con- 
tain particles which endeavour to r cede from one another; 
for I do not know what this ether is ; and that its particles are 
exceedingly fmaller than thofe of air, or even than thofe of 
light, the exceeding fmallnefs of its particles may contribute 
to the greatnefs of the force, by which thofe particles may re- 
cede from one another. A ewton’s Opt. 

I he parts of other bodies are held together by the eternal 
preliurc of the ctner, and can have no other conceivable caufe 
of their cohefion and union. Locke. 

2 . 1 he matter ot thehigheft regions above. 

I here fields of light and liquid ether flow, 

Purg d rrom the pond’rous dregs of earth below. Dryden 

Ethe'real. adj. [from ether.] 

1. Formed of ether. 

^ n^ in ^ CC ^ S nie * W ^ en I P f efs th’ ethereal plains. Dryden. 

2. Leicflial ; heavenly. 

Go, heav nly gueft, ethereal meflenger, 

Sent from whofe fov’reign goodnefs I adore. Milton . 

Thrones and imperial pow’rs, offspring of heav’n 
Ethcrcd virtues ! Miltm'sParadiJe Loji, b. ii. /. 3 r r. 

Such as thefe, being in good part freed from the entangle- 
ments of fenfe and body, are employed, like the fpirits above, 
m contemplating the Divine Wifdom in the works of nature ’ 

a kind of anticipation of the ethereal happinefs and employ! 
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EVA 

Vaft chain of being, which from God began. 

Natures ethereal , human ; angel, man. Pope. 

Ethe'reoiA. adj. [from ether ] Formed of ether; heavenly. 

Behold the bright furface 

Of this ethereous mould, whereon we ftand. Milt. Pa. Loft. 
ETHICAL. adj. [rfS-nc©^] Moral ; treating on morality. 
E'thically. adv. [from ethical.] According to the dodtrines 
of morality. 

My fubjeX leads me not to difcourfe ethically , but chriftian- 
ly of the faults of the tongue. Government of the Tongue. 
E'thick. adj. [rJS’ixfgy’. ] Moral; delivering precepts of mo- 
rality. Whence Pope entitled part of his works Ethick Epiftles. 
E'thicks. n. f without the fingular. [rjS-ntfi.] The doXrine 
of morality ; a fyftem of morality. 

For of all moral virtues, {he was all 
That ethicks fpeak of virtues cardinal. Donne. 

I will never fet politicks againft: ethicks ; efpecially for that 
true ethicks are but as a handmaid to divinity and religion. 

Bacon’s IVar with Spain. 
Perfius profeffes the ftoick philofaphy ; the moft noble, ge- 
nerous, and beneficial amongft all the feXs who have given 
rules of ethicks. Dryden s Juvenal, Dedicat. 

If the atheifts would live up to the ethicks of Epicurus him- 
felf, they would make few or no profelytes from the Chriftian 
religion. Bentley’s Sermons. 

E'thnick. adj. [e'S-vix^.] Heathen; Pagan; notjewifh; 
not Chriftian. 

Such contumely as the ethnick world durft not offer him, is 
the peculiar infolence of degenerated Chriftians. Gov. of Tongue. 

I {hall begin with the agreement of profane, whether 
Jewifh or ethnick , with the SaCred Writings. Grew’ s Cofm. Sac. 
E'thnicks. n.f. Heathens; not Jews; not Chriftians. 

This firft Jupiter of the cthnicks was then the fame Cain, 
the fon of Adam. Raleigh’s Hi/lory of the World. 

Etholo'gical. adj. [VeS - ^ and ?.oy(&.] Treating of mo- 
rality. 

Etio'logy. n.f. [ocinoXoyix.] An account of the caufes of 
any thing, generally of a diftemper. 

I have not particulars enough to enable me to enter into 
the etiology of this diftemper. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Etymological, adj. [from etymology.'] Relating to etymo- 
logy ; relating to the derivation of words. x 

Excufe this conceit, this etymological obfervation. Locke. 
Etymo'logist. n.f [from etymology.'] One who fearches out 
the original of words ; one who {hows the derivation of words 
from their original. 

ET Y MO'LO GY. n.f. [etymologia, Lat. [etu^^ and Xoy^.] 

1. The defcent or derivation of a word from its original; the 
deduXion of formations from the radical word ; the analyfis 
of compound words into primitives. 

Confumption is generally taken for any univerfal diminu- 
tion and colliquation of the body, which acception its etymo- 
logy implies. Harvey on Confumptions. 

When words are reftrained, by common ufage, to a parti- 
cular fenfe, to run up to etymology , and conftrue them by dic- 
tionary, is wretchedly ridiculous. Collier’s View of the Stage. 

Pelvis is ufed by comick writers for a looking-glafs, by 
which means the etymology of the word is vifible, and pelvidera 
will fignify a lady who looks in her glafs. Addifon’s Spectator. 

If the meaning of a word could be learned by its derivation 
or etymology , yet the original derivation of words is oftentimes 
very dark. Watts’s Logick. 

2. The part of grammar which delivers the inflexions of nouns 
and verbs. 

E'tymon. n.f. [et vpoov.] Origin; primitive word. 

Blue hath its etymon from the High Dutch blaw ; from 
whence they call himmel-blue, that which we call fky-colour 
or heaven’s blue. Peacham on Drawing. 

To Eva'cate. v. a. [vaco, Latin.] To empty out; to throw 
out. 

Dry air opens the furface of the earth to difincarcerate 
venene bodies, or to evacate them. Harvey on the Plague. 
To EVA'CUATE. v. a. [evacuo, Latin.] 

1. To make empty ; to clear. 

There is no good way of prevention but by evacuating 
clean, and emptying the church. Hooker , b. xv.f 10. 

We tried how far the air would manifeft its gravity in fo 
thin a medium, as we could make in our receiver, by eva- 
cuating it. . Boyle’s Spring of the Air. 

2 . To throw out as noxious, or offenfive. 

3. To void by any of the excretory paftages. 

Boerhaave gives an inftance of a patient, who, by a long 
ufe of whey and water, and garden fruits, evacuated a great 
quantity of black matter, and recovered his fenfes. Arbuthnot. 

4. To make void; to evacate; to nullify ; to annul. 

The defeX, though it would npt evacuate a marriage, after 
cohabitation and aXual conlummation ; yet it was enough to 
make void a contraX. Bacon s Henry VII. 

If the prophecies recorded of the Mefliah are not fulfilled 
in Jefus of Nazareth, it is impoflible to know when a pro- 
phecy is fulfilled, and when not, in anything or perfon what- 
foever, which would utterly evacuate the ufe ot them. South, 
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5. To quit; to withdraw from out of a place. 

As this neutrality was never obferved by the emnernr r 
never effeXually evacuated Catalonia. ‘ ^ 0 " e 

Eva'cuant. n. f. [evacuans, Latin.] Medicine that proa^' 
evacuation by any paffage. ^ Ures 

Evacua'tion. n. f [from evacuate.] 

1 . Such emiflions as leave a vacancy ; difeharge. 

Confider the vaft evacuations of men that England hath ! A 
by aftiftances lent to foreign kingdoms. Hale’ sOri? cf L/V 

2. Abolition ; nullification. 1 

Popery hath not been able to re-eftablilh itfelf in any pl ac 
after provifion made againft it by utter evacuation of all Romift 
ceremonies. . Hooker , b. i v . f Q 

2. The praXice of emptying the body by phyfick. 

The ufual praXice of phyfick among us, turns in a man- 
ner wholly upon evacuation , either by bleeding vomit or 
feme purgation Telpl,. 

3. Dilcharges of the body by any vent natural or artificial. 

To EVA'DE. v. a. [ evado , Latin.] 

1 . To elude ; to efcape by artifice or ftratagem. 

In this point charge him home, that he afteXs 
Tyrannick power: if he evade us there, 

Inforce him with his envy to the people. Shakef. Coriolanus, 
Or, if thou covet death, as utmoft end 
Of mifery, fo thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounc’d, doubt not but God 
Hath wifelier arm’d his vengeful ire, than fo 
To be foreftall’d. Milton’s Paradife Loft , b. x. /. 1021: 

He might evade the accomplifhment of thefe affliXions he 
now gradually endureth. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours , b. i. 

2. To avoid; to decline by fubterfuge. 

Our queftion thou evad’ft ; how did’ft thou dare 
To break hell bounds ? Dryden s State of Innocence. 

3. To efcape or elude by fophiftry. 

My argument evidently overthrows all that he brings to 
evade the teftimonies of the fathers. Stilling fet. 

4. To efcape as imperceptible, or unconquerable, as too great 
or too fubtle to be feized or fubdued. 

We have feen how a contingent event baffles man’s know- 
ledge, and evades his power. South’s Sermons, 

To Eva'de. v. n. 

1. To efcape ; to flip away. 

His wifdom, by often evading from perils, was turned 
rather into a dexterity to deliver himfelf from dangers, than 
into a providence to prevent. Bacon s Henry VII. 

2. TopraXife fophiftry or evafions. 

Unarm’d they might 
Have eafiiy, as fpirits, evaded fwift 
By quick contraXion, or remove. Milton’s Paradife Lof. 
The minifters of God are not to evade or take refuge in 
any of thefe two forementioned ways. South’s Sermons. 

Evaga'tion, n.f [ evagor , Latin.] The aX of wandering; 
excurfion ; ramble ; deviation. 

Thefe long chains of lofty mountains, which run through 
whole continents eaft and weft, ferve to ftop the evagation of 
the vapours to the north and fouth in hot countries. Roy. 
Evane'scent. adj. [ evanefeens , Latin.] Vanilhing; imper- 
ceptible; leflening beyond the perception of the fenles. 

As the canal is wire-drawn, it grows ftill fmaller and flen- 
derer, fo as that the evanefeent folid and fluid will fcarce 
differ. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

The difference between right and wrong, on fome petty 
cafes, is almoft evanefeent. JVollafton. 

The downy orchard, and the melting pulp 
Of mellow fruit, the namelefs nations feed 
Of evanefeent infeXs. Thomfon s Spring,! 300. 

Evangelical, adj. [evangelique, trench ; evangelicus, L atm.J 

1, Agreeable to gofpel; confonant to the Chriftian lawreveae 

in the holy gofpel. . . 

This diftinXion between moral goodnefs and evangelical 
perfeXion, ought to have been obferved. Atterburys ^ennms. 

God will indeed judge the world in righteoufnefs; but tis 
by an evangelical, not a legal righteoufnefs, and y tie in er 
vention of the man Chrift Jefus, who is the Saviour as 
as the judge of the world. Atterburys er 

2 . Contained in the gofpel. . . 

Thofe evangelical hymns they allow not to an 
.• Hooker, b. v. j • jy 

Evangelism, n.f. [from evangely.] The promulgation 0 

the bleffed gofpel. . ano f- 

Thus was this land faved from infidelity, through the apo 

tolical and miraculous evangelifm. Bacon s evi 

Evangelist, n.f. [ha,yye A(§^.] 

1 . A writer of the hiftory of our Lord Jefus. ro s by 

Each of thefe early writers afcribe to the four e- o 
name their refpcXive hiftories. Addijon s Chrift. R g 

2. A promulgator of the Chriftian laws. . 0 f the 

Thofe to whom he firft entrufted the promulg 
gofpel, had inftruXions; and it were fit our 0 f piety. 

fhould fhow their authority. . , ^ ft/ 1 

To Evange'lize. v. a. [evangelise.', Latin , iuayy- * 

inftruX in the gofpel, or law of Jefus. The 
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The fpirit 

Pour’d firft on his apoftles, whom he fends 
T’ evangelize the nations ; then on all 

Baptiz’d, fhall them with wond’rotis gifts endue. Milton. 
EVA'NGELY. n.f. [ivocyyihiov, that is, good tidings.] 00 
“ tidings; the meffage of pardon and falvation; the holy go - 

pel ; °the gofpel of Jefus. 

Good Lucius, 

That firft received Chrift ianity, . ... 

The facred pledge of Chrift’s evangely. Fairy Shieen, b. n. 
Eva'nid. adj. [evanidus, Latin.] Faint; weak; evanefeent 
Where there is heat and ftrength enough in the plant to 
make the leaves odorate, there the fmell ot the flower is rather 
evanid and weaker than that of the leaves. Bacons Fat. Hijt. 

The decoXions of fimples, which bear the vifible colours 
of bodies decoXed, are dead and evanid, without the com- 
mixtion of allum, argol, and the like. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

I put as great difference between our new hgnts and ancient 
truths, as between the fun and an evanid meteor. Glanv. Stepf. 
To EvaNish. v. a. [evanefco, Latin.] I o vanifil ; to eicape 
from notice or perception-. 

Eva'porable. adj. [from evaporate.] Eafiiy diffipated 

fumes or vapours. ... • 

Such cordial powders as are aromaticki, their virtue lies in 

parts that are of themfelves volatile, and eafiiy w/fl- 
l ya i,! e G row’s MuJaHin. 

To EVAPORATE, v. n. [evaporo, Latin.] To fly away in 
vapours or fumes ; to wafte infenfibly as a volatile fpirit. 

Poefy is of fo fubtile a fpirit, that in the pouring out ot 
one language into another it will all evaporate. De fr an !\ 

Our works unhappily evaporated into words; we lhould 
have talked lefs, and done more. Decay of tiety. 

Beilin weary with attending the fo flow confumption or the 
liquor, we fet it in a digefting furnace to evaporate more 

nimbly. . , . ° n Sal *ff e - 

This vapour falling upon joints which have not heat 

enough to difpel it, cannot be cured otherwife than by burn- 
in", "by which it evaporates. Temple. 

The enemy takes a furer way to confume us, by letting our 
courage evaporate againft ftones and rubbilh. Swift. 

To Eva'porate. v. a. 

1. To drive away in fumes ; to difperfe in vapours. 

If we compute that prodigious mafs of water daily thrown 
into the fea from all the rivers, we fhould then know how- 
much is perpetually evaporated , and caft again upon the conti- 
nents to fupply thofe innumerable ftreams. Bentleys Sermons. 

Convents abroad are fo many retreats for the fpeculative, 
the melancholy, the proud, the filent, the politick, and tnc 
morofe, to fpend themfelves, and evaporate the noxious par- 
ticles. Swift's Argument againft aboliftnng Chriftjanity. 

We perceive clearly, that fire will warm or burn us, and 
will evaporate water. Watts s Logue. 

2. To give vent to ; to let out in eoullition or failles. 

M v lord of Eflex evaporated his thoughts in a fonnet to be 
fung before the queen. Wot ton. 

L vapor A /- r ion. n.f. [ f rom evaporate. } 

1. The aX of flying away in fumes or vapours; vent; dif- 
eharge. 

They are but the fruits of adufted choler, and the evapora- 
tions of a vindicative fpirit. Howel’s Vocal Forrejl. 

Evaporations are at fome times greater, according to the 
greater heat of the fun ; fo wherever they alight again in rain, 
Tis fuperior in quantity to the rain of colder feafons. Woodw. 

2. The aX of attenuating matter, fo as to make it fume away. 

Thofe waters, by rarifaXion and evaporation, afeended. 

Raleigh’s Hi /lory of the World. 

3. [In pharmacy.] An operation by which liquids, are fpent or 

driven away in fteams, fo as to leave fome part ftronger, or 
of a higher confiftence than before. Spuincy. 

Eva'sion. n f [evafum, Latin.] Excufe; fubterfuge; fophif- 
trv ; artifice; artful means of eluding or efcaping. 

We are too well acquainted with thofe anfvvers ; 

But his evafton, wing’d thus fwift with (corn. 

Cannot outlly our apprehenfions. Shak. Troilus and Crefftda. 

Him, after all difputes, 

Forc'd I abfolve: all my evaft.ns vain. 

And reafonings, though through mazes, lead me ftill 
But to my own conviXion. Milt A s Paradife Loft, b. x. 

In vain thou ftriv’ft to cover Ihame with fhame ; 

For b y evafton s thy crime uncoverft more. Milt.n s Agoniftes. 
Eva"sive. adj. [from evade.] 

1. PraXifing eyafion ; elufive. 

Thus he, though confcious of th’ etherial gueft, 
Anfwer’d evdftve of the fly requeft. Pope’s Odyjfey, b. i. 
?. Containing an evafion ; fophiftical ; dilhoneftly artful. 
Evasively, adv. [from evafve.] By evafion; elufively ; 
fophiftical ly. 

EU'CHARIST. n.f. [iisyyotfoi:] The aX of giving thanks ; 
the facramcmal aX in which the death ot our Redeemer is 
commemorated with a thankful remembrance; the facrament 
of the Lord’s flipper. 
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Himself did better like of common bread to be n fed in the 
eu Bari t Hooter? r ref cue. 

Some receive the facrament as a means to procure^ gi eat 
graces and bleffings,. others as an eucharift and an oftice ot 
thankfgiving for what they have received. lay lor. 

EucharEstiCaL. adj. [from eiuharijh] 

1. Containing aXs of thankfgiving. 

The latter part was eucharijiual , which began at the break- 
ing and bleffing of the bread. Brown’s Vulgar Erroursy b. Y. 

It would not beamifs to put it into the eucharijhcai part ot 
our daily devotions: we praife thee* O God, for our limbs 

and fenfes. /?■>’ thc . Lrcat,m ’ 

2. Relating to the facrament of the flipper ot thc Lord. 
Eucho'logy . n.f. [hxoFoytov.] A formulary of prayers. 
Eucrasy. n.f [«>:£«< rloc.] An agreeable well proportioned 

mixture of qualities, whereby a body is laid to be in good 
ftate of health. 

k VE * X r t . f. Taepen, Saxon ; avoid, or avoid, Dutch.] 

E'ven. . 


Ejumcy. 


1. The dole of the day ; thc latter part of the day ; the interval 

between bright light and darkneis. 

They like fo many Alexanders, 

Have in thefe parts from morn ’till even fought* 

And ftieath’d their fwords for lack of argument. Sh. H. V. 

Such fights as youthful poets dream 
On Summer eves by haunted ftream. Aluton. 

O, nightingale, that on yon bloomy fpray 
. Warbleft at eve, when all the woods are ftill. Milton. 
When the fun’s orb both even and morn is bright, . 

Then let no fear of ftorms thy mind affright. May’s Virgih 
Th’ unerring fun by certain figns declares. 

What the late ev’n, or early morn prepares. Dryd. Virgil. 

Winter, oft at eve, refumes the breeze. 

Chills the pale morn. Thomfon’ s Spring, l. 20. 

2. The vigil or faft to be obferved before an holiday. In this 
fenfe only eve is ufed, not even. 

Let the immediate preceding day be kept as the eve to this 
p-reat feaft. Duppa’s Ru : e to Devotion. 

E'ven. adj. [eyen, Saxon ; even, Dutch ; eccyuus, Latin.] 

1. Level; not rugged ; not unequal. 

'Fo fee a beggar’s brat in riches flow, 

Adds not a wrinkle to my even brow. Dryden s Ferf Sat. 6. 
The preient face of Rome is much more even and level 
than it was formerly. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

The fuperficies of fuch plates are not even, but have many 
cavities and fwellings, which, how {hallow foever,- do a little 
vary the tbicknefs of the plate. JScWt n s Opt » 

2. Uniform ; equal to itfelf; lmooth as oppofed to rough. 

Lay the rough paths of peevifh natuie ev’n. 

And open in each heart a little hcav’n. Prior : 

3. Level with ; parallel to. 

That the net maybe even to thc midft of the altar. Ex. 
And fhall lay thee even with the ground. Luk.x ix. ^4. 

4. Without inclination any way ; not leaning to any fide. 

He was 

A noble fervant to them ; but he could not 

Carry his honours even. Shakefpeare’s Corialanus. 

5. Without any part higher or lower than the other. 

When Alexander demanded of one what was thefitteft feat 
of his empire, he laid a dry hide before him, and defired him 
to fet his foot on one fide thereof ; which being done, all the 
other parts of the hide did rife up ; but when he did fet his 
foot in the middle, all the other parts lay flat and even. Davies. 
Upheld by me, yet once more he fliall fland 
On even ground againft his mortal foe. Milton s Par . Lofl. 

6. Equal on both fides : as, the account is even. 

Even reckoning makes lafting friends ; and the way to make 
reckonings even, I am fure, is to make them often. )Outb. 
j. Without any thing owed, either good or ill ; out of debt. 
We reckon with your feveral loves. 

And make- us even with you ; 

Henceforth be earls. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth . 

I will be even with thee, doubt it not. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 

I do confefs 

The blind lad’s pow’r, whilft he inhabits there; 

But I’ll be ev'n with him neverthelefs. Suckling. 

In taking revenge, a man is but even with his enemy ; but 
in palling it over, he is fuperior. Bacon’s Effays. 

The publick is always even with an author who has not a 
juft deference for them: thc contempt is reciprocal. Adclifon. 

i he true reafon of their flying to this ftrange doXrine was 
to be even with the magiftrate, who, they found, was againft: 
them ; and they refolved, therefore, at any rate to be againft 
him. Atterbury s Sermons „ 

8. Calm ; not fubjeX to elevation or depreftion. 

Defires compos’d, affeXions ever 
Tears that delight, and fighs that waft to heav’n. Pope , 

9. Capable to be divided into equal parts ; not odd. 

Let him tell me whether the number of the ltais be even or 
d- Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

What verity there is in that numeral conceit, in the lateral 

b I divifion 


odd. 
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divifion of man by even and odd; afcribing the odd unto the 
right fide, and even unto the left. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To E'ven. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To make even. 

2. To make out of debt ; to put in a ftate in which either good 
br ill is fully repaid. 

Nothing can, or fhall content my foul, 

’Till I am evened with him, wife for wife. Shakefp. Othello . 

3. To level ; to make level. 

This temple Xerxes evened with the foil, which Alexander 
is faid to have repaired. Raleigh’s Hifory of the JVorld . 

Beat, roll, and mow carpet- walks and cammomile ; for now 
the ground is fupple, and it will even all inequalities. Evelyn. 

ToE 'ven. V. n. To be equal to. Nowdifufed. 

A like ftrange obfervation taketh place here as at Stone- 
henge, that a redoubled numbering never evencth with the 
firft. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

E'ven. adv. [often contracted to ev’n.] 

1. A word of ftrong afiertion ; verily. 

Even fo did thofe Gauls poftefs the coafts. Spenfers Ireland. 

Thou waft a foldier 

Even to Cato’s with ; not fierce, and terrible 

Only in ftrokes. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

Dang’rous rocks, 

Which, touching but my gentle veflbrs fide. 

Would fcatter all the fpices on the ftream. 

Enrobe the roaring waters with my filks ; 

And, in a word, yea even now worth this, 

And now worth nothing. Sbakejp. Merchant of Venice. 

It is not much that the good man ventures 5 and after this 
life, if there be no God, is as well as die bad ; but if there 
be a God, is infinitely better, even as much as unfpeakable 
and eternal happinefs is better than extreme «nd endlefs 
mifery. Tillotfohs Sermons. 

2. Notwithftanding; though it was fo that. 

All I can fay for thofe paflages is, that 1 knew they were bad 
enough to pleafe, even when I wrote them. Dryden. 

3. Likewife; not only fo, but alfo. 

The motions of all the lights of heaven might afford mea- 
fures of time, if we could number them ; but moft of thofe 
motions are not evident, and the great lights are fufficient, and 
ferve alfo to meafure even the motions of thofe others. Holder . 

He might even as well have employed his time, as fome 
princes have done, in the frivolous and low delights of catch- 
ing moles. Atterbury . 

Here all their rage, and ev’n their murmurs ceafe, 

And facred filence reigns, and univerfal peace. Pope. 

4; So much as. 

Books give the fame turn to our thoughts that company 
does to our converfation, wuthout loading our memories, or 
making us even fenfible of the change. Swift. 

5. A word of exaggeration in which a fecret comparifon is 
implied : as, even the great, that is, the great like the mean. 

Nor death itfelf can wholly wafh your ftains. 

But long contraded filth evn in the foul remains. Dryden. 
I have made feveral difeoveries which appear new, even to 
thofe who are verfed in critical learning. Addifon’ s Spectator. 

6 . A term of conceflion. 

Since you refined the notion, and corrected the malignity, 
I fhall e’en let it pafs. Collier oj Friendfnip. 

Evenha'nded. adj. [even and hand.] Impartial; equitable. 

Evenhanded juftice 

Returns th’ ingredients of our poifon’d chalice 

To our own lips. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth . 

E'vening. n.f [aepen, Saxon ; avend , Dutch.] The clofe of 
the day ; the beginning of night. 

I fhall fall 

Like a bright exhalation in the evenings 
And no man fee me more. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

The devil is now more laborious than ever, the long day 
of mankind drawing faft towards an evening , and the world’s 
tragedy and time near at an end. Raleighs Hif. of the JVorld. 

Mean time the fun defeended from the fkies, 

And the bright evening ftar began to rife. Dryden s / En . 
It was a facred rule among the Pythagoreans, that they 
fhould every evening thrice run over the aCtions and affairs of 
the day. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind , p. i. 

E'venly. adj. [from even.] 

1. Equally ; uniformly ; in an equipoife. 

In an infinite chaos nothing could be formed ; no particles 
could convene by mutual attra&ion ; for every one there muft 
have infinite matter around it, and therefore muft reft forever, 
being evenly balanced between infinite attractions. henticy. 

2. Levelly; without afperities. 

The' firft fhall be a palifh clearnefs, evenly and imoothly 
fpread ; not overthin and wafhy, but of a pretty folic! con- 
fiftence. JVotton. 

Without inclination to either fide ; in a pofture parallel to 
the horizon ; horizontally. 

The upper face of the fea is known to be level by nature* 
and evenly diftant from the center, and waxes deeper and 
deeper the farther one faileth from the fhore. Bremvood. 
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4. Impartially ; without favour or enmity. 

You ferve a great and gracious maikr, and there i s , m , 
hopeful young prince : lt behoves you to carry vourfel, r? 
and evenly between them both. Bacon’s Aivi ,lv'F 

E'venness. n.f. [from even.] . 

1. State of being even. 

2. Uniformity ; regularity. 


The ether moft readily yieldeth to the revolutmno r , 
celeftial bodies, and the making them with that evennef ^ 
celerity is requifite in them all. Crew’s Cofmdo? So r z . 


3. Equality of furface; Icvelnefs. 

4. Freedom from inclination to either fide. 

A crooked ftick is not ftraitned, unleis it be bent as f ar 
the clear contrary fide, that fo it may fettle itfelf at the l er °h 
in a middle eftate of evennefs between both, hooker, b. i v ft 

5. Impartiality; equal refpedt. ’ 

6. Calmnefs ; freedom from perturbation. 

Though he appeared to relifti thefe bleffings as much as an • 
man, yet he bore the lofs of them, when it happened, with 
great compofure and evennefs of mind. Ait Minis Serml 

E'vensong. n.f. [even and Jong. ] 

1. The form of worfhip ufed in the evening.' 

Thee, ’chantrefs of the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy evenfong. Mxhn 

If a man were but of a day’s life, it is well if he laft s ’till 
evenfong . , and then fays his compline an hour before the time. 

Taylor’s Rule of living U 

2. The evening; the clofe of the day. 

He tun’d his notes both evenfong and morn. Dryden, 

Eventi'de. n.f [even and tide.] The time of evening. 

A fwarm of gnats at eventide , 

Out of the fens of Allan do arife, 

Their murmuring fmall trumpets founding wide. Fa.^um. 
Ifaac went out to meditate at the eventide. Gen. xxiv 6? 

EVE'NT. n.f [event us, Latin.] 

1. An incident; any thing that happens, good or bad. 

There is one event to the righteous, and to the wicked. Ed 
Oh heavy times, begetting fuch events ! Shak. Hen.W. 

2. The confequence of an aCtion ; the conclufion; the uplhot. 

Two fpears from Meleager’s hand were fent, 

With equal force, but various in th’ event ; 

The firft was fixt in earth, the fecond ftoed 

On the boar’s briftled back, and deeply drank his blood. Dry, 

To Eve'nterate. v. a. [ eventero , Latin.] To rip up; to 
open by ripping the belly. 

In a bear, which the hunters eventerated , or opened, I be- 
held the young ones with all their parts diftinCE Brown. 

Evf/ntful. adj. [event and full.} Full of incidents; full of 
changes of fortune. 

Laft feene of all. 

That ends this ftrange eventful hiftory, 

Is fecond child ilhnefs. Shakefpeare’ s As you like it. 

To Eve'ntilate. v. n. [eventilo, Latin.] 

1. To winnow ; to lift out. 

2. To examine; to difeufs. Did. 

Eve'ntual. adj. [from event.] Happening in confequence of 

anything; confequential. 

Eventually, adv. [from eventual.] In the event; in the laft 
refult; in the confequence. 

Hermione has but intentionally, not eventually , difobliged 
you ; and hath made your flame a better return, by reftoring 
you your own heart, than fhe could have done by exchanging 
her’s for it. Boyle’s Seraphick Love. 

E'ver. adv. [aeppe, Saxon.] 

1. At any time. 

Men know by this time, if ever they will know, whether 
it be good or evil which hath been fo long retained. Boo n- 
If thou haft that, which 1 have greater reafon to believe 
now than ever , I mean valour, this might fliew it. 

You ferve a mafter who is as free from the envy of men s, 
as ever any king was. Bacon’s Advice to t 

So few tranflations deferve praife, that 1 fcarce everW* / 

which deferved pardon. ^ 7 X 

The moft fenfual man that ever was in the work 1 n ^ ver 
fo delicious a pleafure as a clear confcience. TiHotJons trim 
By repeating any fuch idea of any length of timc ’ as ° 
minute, a year, or an age, as often as we will in our 
thoughts, and adding them to one another, without**;, 
ing to the end of fuch addition, we come by t e 
eternity. 

2. At all times; always; without end. v v ;f,blc 

God hath had ever, and ever fhall have, fome c 1 

upon the earth. , Hookir ’ b ' c Jk 

I fee things may ferve long, but not ferve tver. 

"Riches endlefs is as poor as \A inter 
To him that ever fears he fhall be poor. Shdejp. 


Blinded greatnefs, ever in turmoil* ^ 

Still feeking happy life, makes life a tod. . ' 

There under ebon fhades, and low- 'row <• e 
In dark cimmcrian defart ever dwell. j n - 

The inclinations of the people muft etei xAkl 
fluence. 


He fhall ever love, and always be 
Thefubieft of my fcorn and cruelty. Dryden’ s Ind. Emp. 

Mankind is ever the fame, and nothing loft out of nature, 
though every thing is altered. Dryden’ s Fables, Pref. 

Ever fince that time Lifander has been at the houfe. Tatler. 

Immortal Vida ! on whofe honour’d brow 
The poet’s bays and critick’s ivy grow, 

Cremona now fhall ever boaft thy name. 

As next in place to Mantua, next in fame. Pope’s EJfays. 

3. Forever; eternally; to perpetuity. 

Men are like a company of poor infedfs, whereof fome are 
bees, delighted with flowers and their fweetnefs ; others beetles, 
delighted^with other kinds of viands ; which, having enjoyed 
for a feafon, they ceafe to be, and exift no more for ever. Loci 
We’ll to the temple ; there you’ll find your fon ; 

And there be crown’d, or give him up for ever. A. Phillips. 
■a. It is fometimes reduplicated. 

For ever , and for ever, farewel, Caflius - . Shakefpeare. 

I know a lord who values no leafe, though for a thoufand 
years, nor any eftate that is not for ever and ever. Temple. 
The meeting points the fatal lock diflever 
From the fair head, for ever and for ever „ P ope. 

5. At one time, as, ever and anon : that is, at one time and 
another; nowand then. 

So long as Guyon with her communed, 

Unto the ground fhe caft her modeft eye ; 

And ever and anon, with rofy red. 

The bafhful blood her fnowy cheeks did dye. Fairy Ejuecn. 
The fat ones would be ever and anon making fport with 
the lean, and calling them ftarvelings. LEjlrange. 

He lay ftretch’d along, 

And ever and anon a filent tear 

Stole down and trickled from his hoary beard. Dryden. 

6. In any degree. 

Let no man fear that harmful creature ever the lefs, be- 
caufe he fees the apoftle fafe from that poifon. Hall. 

For a mine undifeovered, neither the owner of the ground 
or any body elfe are ever the richer. Collier on Pride. 

It fuffices to the unity of any idea, that it' be confulered as 
one representation or picture, though made up of ever fo many 
particulars. Locke. 

There muft be fomewhere fuch a rank as man ; 

And all the queftion, wrangle ier fo long. 

Is only this, if God has plac’d him wrong. Pope’s EJfays . 

7. A word of enforcement, or aggravation. As foon as ever he 
had done it; that is, immediately after he had done it. In this 
fenfe it is fcarcely ufed but in familiar language. 

That ever this fellow fhould have fewer words than a parrot, 
and yet the fon of a woman. Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV. p. 1. 

They brake all their bones in pieces, or ever they came at the 
bottom of the den. Dan. iv. 24. 

That purfe in your hand, as a twin brother, is as like him as 
ever he can look. Dryden’ s Spanijh Fryar. 

A3 foon as e’er the bird is dead. 

Opening again, he lays his claim 

To half the profit, half the fame. Prior. 

The title of duke had been funk in the family ever fince the 
attainder of the great duke of Suffolk. Addifon on Italy. 

8. Ever a. Any: [as every , that is, evep ich or ever each 
is each one, all.] This word is ftill retained in the Scottifh 
dialect. 

I am old, I am old. 

— I love thee better than I love e'er a feurvy young boy of 
them all. Shakefpeare' s Henry IV . p. ii. 

9. It is often contracted into e’er. 

10. It is much ufed in compofition in the fenfe of always : as, 
evergreen , green throughout the year; everduring, enduring 
without end. It is added almoft arbitrarily to neutral participles 
and adjectives, and will be fufliciently explained by the follow- 
ing inftances. 

Everbu'bbi.ing. adj. [ever and bubbling .] Boiling up with 
perpetual murmurs. 

Panting murmurs, ftilFd out of her breaft, 

That everbubbling fpring. Crajlmw. 

Everbu'rning. adj. [ever and burning.] Unextinguifhed. 
His tail was ftretched out in wond’rous length. 

That to the houfe of heavenly gods it raught ; 

And with extorted power and borrow’d ftrongth, 

The everburning lamps from thence it brought. Fat. ghicen. 

Torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 

With everburning fulphur unconfum’d! Milton’s Par . Lojl. 
Everdu'ring. adj. [ever and during . ] Eternal; endurino- 

withoutend. 

Our fouls, piercing through the impwrity of flefh, behold 
the higheft heavens, and thence bring knowledge to contem- 
plate the everduring glory and termlefs joy. Raleigh. 

Heav’11 open’d wide 

Her everduring gates, harmonious found ! 

On golden hinges moving. Miltons Paradife J^of, b. vii. 
Evergre'en. adj. [ever and green.] Verdant throughout the year. 

There will I build him 

A monument^ and plant it round with fhade 


Of laurel, evergreen , ind branching palm. Milton i Agomjl , 
The juice, when in greater plenty than can be exhaled oy 
the fun, renders the plant evergreen. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 
E'vergreen. n. f A plant that retains its verdure through ali 
the feafon s. 

Some of the hardieft evergreens may be tranfplantcd, efpe- 
cially if the weather be moift and temperate. Evelyn’s Kalend. 

I find you are againft filling anEnglilh garden with ever- 
greens. Addifon’ s Spectator, N°. 477 * 

Everho'nour ed. adj. [ever and honoured.] Always held in 
honour or efteem. 

Mentes, an everhonour’d name, of old 
High in Ulyftes’ focial lift enroll’d. Pope’s Odyffey, b. i. 
Ever la's ting. adj. [ever and lajiing.] 

1. Lafting or enduring without end; perpetual; immortal; 
eternal. 

Whether we fhall meet again, I know not ; 

Therefore our everlajling farewel take : 

For ever, and for ever, farewel, Caftius. Shak. Jul. Cesfar. 
The everlajling life, both of body and foul, in that future 
ftate, whether in blifs or woe, hath been added. Hammond. 
And what a trifle is a moment’s breath, 

Laid in the fcale with everlaf ing death ! Denham* 

2 . It is ufed of paft as well as future eternity, though not fo 
properly. 

Everlasting, n.f. Eternity; eternal duration whether paft 
or future. 

From everlajling to everlafing thou art God. Pf xc. 2. 
We are in God through the knowledge which is had of us, 
and the love which is born towards us, from everlafing. Hooker. 
Everlastingly, adv. [from everlafing.] Eternally; with- 
out end. 

I’ll hate him cverlafingly. 

That bids me be of comfort any more. Shakef. Rich. II. 
Many have made themfelves everla/iingly ridiculous. Swift. 
EverlaStingness. n.f. [from everlafing.] Eternity; per- 
petuity; an indefinite duration. 

Nothing could make me fooner to confefs. 

That this world had an everlafingnefs , 

Than to confider that a year is run 

Since both this lower world’s, and the fun’s fun, 

The luftre and the vigour of this all, 

Did fet. Donne. 

Everli'ving. ad j. [ever and living . ] Living without end j 
immortal ; eternal ; inceflant. 

Is not from hence the way, that leadeth right 
To that moft glorious houfe, that glift’reth bright 
With burning ftars and everliving fires. Fairy Jjfueen, b. i. 
In that he is man, he received life from the Father, as from 
the fountain of that everliving Deity. Hooker, b. v. f. 56. 

God’s juftice in the one, arid his goodnefs in the other, is 
exercifed for evermore, as the everliving fubjeefts of his re- 
ward and punifhment. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World. 

The inftineft of brutes and infe£ts can be the effeeft of no- 
thing elfe than the wifdom and Ikill of a powerful everliving 
Agent. Newton’s Opt . 

Evermo're. adv. [ever and more.] Always; eternally. More 
feems an expletive accidentally added, unlefs it ftgnified origi- 
nally from this tune : as, evermore, always henceforward ; but 
this fenfe has not been ftricftly preferved. 

It govern’d was, and guided ever?nore , 

Through wifdom of a matron grave and hoare. Fa. Jjhteen . 

Sparks by nature evermore afpire, 

Which makes them now to fuch a highnefs flee. Davies . 

Religion prefers thofe pleafures which flow from the pre- 
fence of God for evermore , infinitely before the tranfitory plea- 
^ fures of this world. Tillotfon , Sermon i. 

Evero'pen. adv. [ever and open.] Never clofed; not at any 
time fhut. 

God is the great eye of the world, always watching over 
our actions, and has an everopen ear to hear all our words. 

Taylor s Rule of living holy. 
Everple'asing. adj. [ever and pleafing.] Delighting at all 
times ; never ceafing to give pleafure. 

The everpleafng Pamela was content to urge a little farther 
for me. Sidney. 

Forfaking Scheria’s everpleafng fhore. 

The winds to Marathon the virgin bore. Pope’s Odyffey . 
1 o Eve'rse. v. a. [everfus, Latin.] To overthrow; to fub- 
vert; to deftroy. 

The foundation of this principle is totally overfed by the 
ingenious commentator upon, immaterial beings. Glanv. Scepf. 
Do Eve'rt. v. a. [ everto , Latin.] To deftroy; to over- 
throw. 

A procefs is valid, if the jurifdi&ion of the judge is not 
^ yet everted and overthrown. Aylijfe’s Parergon. 

Everw t a tchful. adj. [ever and watchful.] Always vigilant. 
Plac’d at the helm he fat, and mark’d the fkies. 

Nor clos’d in fleep his everwatchful eyes. Popes Odyffey, b. iv. 
E v ery. adj. [ in old language everich , that is, ever each ; 
aepep ealc, Saxon.] 

1. Each one ol all. Every' has therefore no plural ftgnification, 
4 He 
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He propefeth unto GocI their neceffities, and they their own 
requefts for relief in every of them. Hooker, b. v. f. 39. 

All the congregation are holy, every one of them. Nu?n. xvi. 

I he king made this ordonance, that every twelve years 
there fhould be fet forth two (hips. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

1 he virtue and force of every of thefe three is fhrewdly 
allayed. Hammond’s Fundamentals . 

Ariftotle has long fince obferved, how ur.reafonable it is to 
expeCt the fame kind of proof for every thing, which we have 
for fome things. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

Every one, that has any idea of a foot, finds that he can 
repeat that idea, and, joining it to the former, make the idea 
of two feet. Locke. 

From pole to pole the thunder roars aloud. 

And broken lightnings flafh from esu’ry cloud. Pope’s Statius. 

2. Everv-where. In all places; in each place. 

The fubflance of the body of Chrift was not every-where 
feen, nor did it every-where fufl'er death ; every-where it could 
not be entombed : it is not every-where now, being exalted 
• into heaven. Ho.ker , b. v. f 55. 

If I fend my fon abroad, how is it poffible to kecpjiim from 
vice, which is every-where fo in fafhion? Locke. 

’Tis no-where to be found, or every-where. Pope. 

E'veryoung. adj. [ever Sind young ] Not fubjedt to old age, 
or decay ; undecaying. 

Joys everyoung , unmix’d with pain or fear, 

Fill the wide circle of th’ eternal year. Pope’s Odyjfey, b. iv. 
EVesdropper. n. f [eves and dropper.] Some mean fellow 
that fkulks about a houfe in the night. 

What makes you liftening there ? Get farther off ; I preach 
not to thee, thou wicked evefdropper. Dryden s Spanijh Fryar. 

Do but think how decent a habit ycru have on, and how 
becoming your function it is to be difguifed like a Have, and 
an evefdropper , under the women’s windows. Dryd. Don Sebajl. 
To Eve'stigate. v. a. f evcjligo , Lat.] To fearch out. Dili. 
Eugh. n.f [ This word is fo written by moft writers ; but fince 
the original ip, Saxon, or Wdih ywen, more favours the 
eafier orthography of yew, I have referred it thither.] A 
tree. 

At the firft ffretch of both his hands he drew, 

And almoft join’d the horns of the tough eugh. Dryd. AEn. 
To EVI CT, v. a. [ evinco , Latin.] 

1. To difpoffefs of by a judicial courfe. 

The law of England would fpeedily evidt them out of their 
poffeflion, and therefore they held it the beft policy to call off 
the yoke of Englifh law. Davies on Ireland. 

2. To take away by a fentence of law. 

H is lands were evidled from him. K. fames’ s Declaration. 

3. To prove; to evince. Little ufed. 

This nervous fluid has never been difeovered in live ani- 
mals by the fenfes, however aflifted ; nor its neceflity evidled 
by any cogent experiment. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

Eviction, n.f. [from cv FI . ] 

1. Difpofleffion or deprivation by a definitive fentence of a court 
of judicature. 

If any of the parties be laid afleep, under pretence of arbi- 
trement, and the other party doth cautioufly get the ffart at 
common law, yet the pretorian court will fet back all things, 
and no refpect had to evidiion or difpoffeflion. Bacon. 

2. Proof; evidence; certain teftimony. 

A plurality of voices carries the queftion, in all our debates, 
but rather as an expedient for peace than an evidiion of the 
right-. H EJlrange’ s Fables. 

EVIDENCE, n.f. [French.] 

1. The ftate of being evident ; clearnefs ; indubitable certainty; 
notoriety. 

2. Teftimony; proof. 

I had deliveied the evidence of the purchafe unto Baruch. 

Jer. xxxii. 16. 

Unreafonable it i§ to expect the fame kind of proof and 
evidence for every thing, which we have for fome things. Billot. 

Cato major, who had borne all the great offices, has left 
us an evidence , under his own hand, how much he was verfed 
in country affairs. Locke . 

They bear evidence to a hiftory in defence of Chriftianity, 
the truth of which hiftory was their motive to embrace 
Chriftianity. Adel fon cn the Chri/iian Religion. 

3. Witnefs; one that gives evidence. In this fen fe it is fome- 
times plural ; as, the evidence were fworn : but fometimes re- 
gularly augmented, as evidences. 

To (wear he faw three inches through a door, 
AsAfiatick evidences fworp. Dryden s Juvenal , Sat. vii. 
There are books extant, which they muft needs allow of as 
proper evidence ; even the mighty volumes of vifible nature, 
and the everlafting tables of right reafon. Bentley. 

To E'vidence. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To prove; to evince. 

If they be principles evident of themfelves, they need 
nothing to evidence them. 'Tillotfon s Sermons, Preface. 

Thefe things the Chriftian religion require, as might be 
evidenced from texts. 'Tillotfon , Sermon v. 
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2. To fhew; to make difeovery of. 


Thou on earth had’ft profper’d, which thy looks 
Now alfo evidence. Miltons Pcradie Loji , b. x. / -e. 
vident. adj. [French.] Plain ; apparent; notorious. " " 
It is evident , in the general frame of nature, that 'thin? 
moft manifeft unto fenfe have proved obfeure unto the under* 
Handing. Brown’s Vulgar Err curs, b. vi. Ct 

In this ftate they are incapable of making conquefis iipo* 
their neighbours, which is evident to all that know their mf 
ftitutions. %mplt 

Children minded not what was faid, when it was evde 's 
to them that no attention was fufficient. ff 

Evidently, adv. [from evident.] Apparently; certainly- 
undeniably. ' ’ 

Laying their eggs, they evidently prove 
The genial pow’r and full effeCts of love. p r ; or 

The printing private letters is the worft fort of betraying 
converfation, as it has evidently the moft extenllve ill confe- 
rences. ^ 

E'VIL. adj. [ypel, Saxon ; cuvel , Dutch.] 

1. Having bad qualities of any kind ; not good. 

He hath brought up an evil name upon a virgin oflfrael 

Deut xxii. 19. 

An evil difeafe cleaveth faft unto him ; and now that he 
lieth, he fhall rife up no more. PJ\ x ]i. 8. 

The good fig’s very good, and the evil very evil , that can- 
not be eaten they are fo evil. 'Jeremiah xxiv. 3. 
That hour he cured many of evil fpirits. Lukes ii. 21, 

2. Wicked ; bad ; corrupt. 

Is thine eye evil, becaufe I am good? Mott xx. 15. 

The imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth. Gen. 

3. Unhappy ; miferable ; calamitous. 

And the officers did fee that they were in evil cafe. Ex. v. 
All the days of the afflicted are evil. Prov. xv. ir. 

4. Mifchievous ; deftruCtive ; ravenous. 

It is my Ton’s coat ; an evil beaft hath devoured him. Gen, 
E'vil. n. f. [generally contracted to ///.] 

1. Wickednefs; a crime. 

Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn’d 

In evils to top Macbeth. Shakijpcar.es Macbeth, 

2. Injury; mifehief. 

Whofo rewardeth evil for good, evil fhall not depart from 
his houfe. Prov. xvii. 13. 

Let thine enemies, and they that feek evil to my Lord, be 
as Nabal. 1 Sa. xxv. 26. 

3. Malignity; corruption. 

The heart of the fons of men is full of evil. Ecclef. ix. 

4. Misfortune; calamity. 

Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and fhall we 
not receive evil. pb n. ic. 

A prudent man forefeeth the evil, and hideth himklf. Prev. 
If we will ftand boggling at imaginary evils, let us never 
blame a horfe for ftarting at a fhadow. L’ EJlrange. 

Evil is what is apt to produce or increafe any pain, or 
diminifh any pleafure in us ; or el fe to procure us any evil,o r 
deprive us of any good. Locke. 

5. Malady ; difeafe : as, the king’s cv l. 

At his touch, 1 

Such fandtity hath heaven given his hand, 

They prefently amend. 

What’s the difeafe he means ? 

’Tis call’d the evil. _ Shakefpcare’ s Macbeth. 

E'vil. adv. [commonly contracted to ill.] 

1 . Not well in whatever refpedt. 

Ah, froward Chjence, evil it befeems thee, 

To flatter Henry, and forfake thy brother ! Shak. Ben. t. 

2. Not well ; not virfcuoufly ; not innocently. 

If I have fpoken evil, bear wimtfs of the evil’, but if wen, 

why fmiteft thou me. J°^ n xvl11 ’ 2 * 

3. Not well; not happily ; not fortunately. 

It went evil with his houfe. *>«*■ v "' 

4. Injurioufly; not kindly. v • 

The Egyptians ro// entreated us, and affliCted us. /''»*• ' 

5. It is often ufed in compofition to give a bad meaning 
word ; but in this, as in all other cafes, it is in tie 
dialed! generally contracted to ill. 

Evijlaffe'cted. adj. [evil and a felled.] Not m > 

pofed to kindnefs. 1 ma( J e 

The unbelieving Jews flirted up the Gentiles, ■ 
their minds evilajfeftal againft the brethren. 

Evildo'er. n.f. (evil and Malefactor.; one that eon- 

mits crimes. „ ... ,. r thevmay 

Whereas they fpeak evil againft you as cvildous,?^ ^ 

w «. - 

there is no trufting to the force of nature, nor Efp- 

words, except it be corroborate by cu °m. rvformitp 
riLFA'youREDNESS. n.f [from evilfavoured.] W ^ 
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Thou fhalt not facrifice unto the Lord any bullock, or 
fheep, wherein is blemifh or any evilfavourednefs. Deutr. xvii. 

E'villy. adv. [from evil . ] Not well. 

This adt, fo evilly born, fhall cool the heaits 
Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal. Sbak. K. John. 
Evilmi'nded. adj. [evil and mind.] Malicious; mifchievous; 
malignant ; wicked ; infidious. 

But moft fhe fear’d, that travelling fo late, 1 

Some evilminded beafts might lie in wait, F 

And, without witnefs, wreak their hidden hate. Dryden. j 
E'vilness. n.f [from evil. ] Contrariety to goodnefs ; bad- 
nefs of whatever kind. 

The moral goodnefs and congruity, or evilnefs, unhtneis, 
and unfeafonablenefs of moral or natural adtjons, falls not 
within the verge of a brutal faculty. Hale’s Orig of Mankind. 
Evilspe'aking. n.f. [evil and fpeaking .] Slander; defama- 
tion; calumny; cenforioufnefs. 

WFerefore laving afide all malice 2nd all guile, and hypo- 
crifies and envies, and all evifpeakings. 1 Pet. ii.^ 1. 

Evilwi'shing. adj. [evil and wijh ] Wifhing evil to; having 

no good will. r ,, 

They having heard of this fudden going out with io imall 
a company, in a country full of eviiwijhing minds towards 
him, followed him. Sidney , b. ii. 

Evilwo'rker. n.f [evil and work.] One who does ill. . 

Beware of dogs, beware of evilworkers. Phil. in. 3. 

To EVTNCE. v.a. [eroinco, Latin.] To prove; tc/ fhow ; 
to manifeft ; to make evident. 

Doubt not but that fin 
Will reign among them, as of thee begot ; 

And therefore was law given them, to evince. 

Their natural pravity. Milton s Para dife Lof, b. xii. 

That religion, teaching a future ftate of fouls, is a proba- 
bility ; and that its contrary cannot, with equal probability, 
be proved, we have evinced. South’s Sermons. 

The greater the abfurdities are, the more ftrongly do they 
evince the falfity of that fuppofition from whence they flow. 

Attcrburys Sermons , Preface. 

Evincible, adj. [from evince.] Capable of proof; demon- 
ftrable. 

Implanted inftinas in brutes are in themfelves highly rea- 
fonable and ufeful to their ends, and evincible by true reafon to 
be fuch. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Evi'ncibly- adv. [from evincible .] In iuch a manner as to 
force conviction. 

To E'virate. v.a. [eviratus, Latin.] To deprive of man- 
hood ; to emafculate. Diet. 

To EvTscerate. v.a. [ evifccro , Latin.] To embowel; to 
draw ; to deprive of the entrails ; to fearch within the en- 
trails. 

E'vitaele. adj. [evitabilis, Latin.] Avoidable; that maybe 
efcapcd or fhunned. 

Of divers things evil, all being not evitable, we take 
one ; which one, faving only in cafe of fo great urgency, 
were not otherwife to be taken. Hooker, b. i. J. 8. 

To E'VITATE. v.a. [evito, Latin.] To avoid; tofliun; to 
efcape. 

Therein fhe doth evitate and fhun 
Athoufand irreligious curfed hours, 

Which forced marriage would have brought upon her Shak. 
Evita'tion. n.f. [from evitate.] The a£t of avoiding. Du f?. 
Evite'rna.l. adj., [ceviternus, Latin.] Eternal in a .limited 
fenfe; of duration not infinitely but indefinitely long. 
Evite^nity. n f [cev ternitas, low Lat.] Duration not infi- 
nitely, but indefinitely long. 

Eu'logy. n.J. [!u and Koy(§p.] Praife ; encomium; pane- 
gyrick. 

Many brave young minds have oftentimes, through hearing 
the praifes and famous eulogies of worthy men, been ftirred up 
to affeCt the like commendations. Spenfer on Ireland. 

EU'NUCH. n.f [sWp^©^] One that is caftrated or emaf- 
culated. 

He hath gelded the commonwealth, and made it an eunuch. 

Shakefpeare’ s Henry VI. p. ii. 
It hath been obferved by the ancients, that much of Venus 
doth dim the fight; and yet eunuchs, which are unable to ge- 
nerate, are neverthelefs alfo dimfighted. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/lory. 
So charm’d you were, you ceas’d awhile to doat 
On nonfenfe gargl’d in an eunuch’s throat. Fenton. 

To Eu'nuchate. v. a. To make an eunuch. 

It were an impoffible aCt to eunuchate or caftrate themfelves. 

Brown s Vulgar Err curs , b. viii. c. 4. 
Evoca'tion. n.f [ evocatio , Latin.] The aCt of calling out. 
Inftead of a defeent into hell, it Teems rather a conjuring 
up or an evocation of the dead from hell. Notes to Pole’s OdyJJey. 
Evjla'tion. n.f [evolo, Latin.] The act of flying away. 
To EVO'LVE. v.a. [ evolvo , Latin.] To unfold; to dif- 
entangle. 

The animal foul fooner expands and evolves itfelf to its 
full orb and extent than the human foul Hate’s Orig. of Alank. 

This little aCtive principle, as the body irwreafeth and 
dilateth, evolveth, diffufeth, and expandeth, if not his fub- 


Prior* 
Harris . 
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To Evo'lve. v. n. To open itfelf; to difclofe ltfel . 

Ambrofial odours 

Does round the air evolving feents diftufe , 

The holy ground is wet with heav’nly dew*. 

Evo'lvent. n.f. [evolvens, Latin.] 

Evolu'tIoN. n.f. [evolutus,, Latin.] 

The ad of unrolling or unfolding. 

The feries of things unrolled or unfolded. 1/1 

The whole evolution of ages, from everlafting 
ing, is fo colleaedly and prefentifickly reprefented to God at 
once, as if ail things which ever were, are, or fhall be, were 
at this very inftant, and fo always, really prefent and exiftent 
, . r More s Divine Dialogues. 

Hn Geometry.] The equable evolution of the periphery of 
a circle" or any other curve, is fuch a gradual approach o the 
ircumference to reaitude, as that all its parts do meet tog 


1. 

2. 


ei- 


ther, and equally evolve or unbend ; fo that the fame lm 
comes fucceffively a lefs arch of a reciprocal y great « circle, 
’till at laft they turn into a ftrait line. In the I hilof. l yanl- 
adtions, N". 260. you have a new quadratrix to the ^cle, 

found by this means. - * 

4. [In tadticks.] The motion made by a body of men m 
' changing their pofture, or form of drawing up, either to 
make good the ground they are upon, or to pofiefs themfelves 
of another; that fo they may attack the enemy, or receive 
his onfet more advantageoufly. And thefe evolutions are 
doubling of ranks or files, countermarches, and wheelings. 

This fpontaneous coagulation of the little faline bodies 
was preceded by almoft innumerable evolutions, which were fo 
various, that the little bodies came to obvert to each other 
thofe parts by which they might be beft faftened together. Beyle . 
g' Evolution of Powers [in algebra]. Extracting of roots 
from any given power, being the reverfe Oi involution. Hair. 
Evomi'tion. 7 1. /. [ evomo, Latin. ] I he act ol vomiting 

out * -1.1 

Euphonical, adj. [from euphony.] Sounding agreeably. Didf. 
EU'PHONY. n.f. [iv(j>tevioi.] An agreeable found; the con- 
trary to harfhnefs. 

Eupho'rbium. n.f. 

1. A plant. 

It hath flowers and fruit like the fpurge, and is alfo full of 
an hot fharp milky juice. The plants are angular, and 
fhaped fomewhat like the cereus or torch-thiftle. It is com- 
monly befet with fpines, and for the moft part hath no 
leaves. Miller • 

2. A gum refin, brought to us always in drops or grains, of a 
bright yellow, between a ftraw and a gold colour, and a 
fmooth glofly furface. It has no great fmell, but its tafte is 
violently acrid and naufeous. It is produced in the remoter 
parts of Africa, whence it is fent to Sallee, and thence tranf- 
ported into Europe. The plant is alfo common on the coaft: 
of Malabar ; but the Africans only know the fecret of col- 
lecting the gum. It is ufed medicinally in finapifms. Hill. 

Eu'phr^sy. n.f. [eushrafia, Latin.] A he herb eyebright; a 
plant fuppofed to clear the fight. 

Then purg’d with cuphrafy, and rue, 

The vifual nerve ; for he had much to fee ; 

And from the well of life three drops iiiftill’d. Milt. P.Lofl . 
E^JRo'clydon. n.f. [eu^exAvJwu.] A wind which blows be- 
tween the Eaft and North, and is very dangerous in the Me- 
diterranean. It is of the nature of a whirlwind, which falls 
fuddenly on fhips, makes them tack about, and fometimes 
caufes them to founder, as Pliny obferves. Calmet. 

There arofe againft it a tempeftuous wind called euroclydon. 

Adis xxvii. 14. 

EuRope'an. adj. [europaus, Latin.] Belonging to Europe. 
Mean while the Spaniards in America, 

Near. to the line the fun approaching faw. 

And hop'd their European coafts to find 

Clear’d from our fhips by the autumnal wind. Waller . 

What was the wafte of war, what fierce alarms 
Shook Afia’s crown with European arms ! Dryden’ s SEn, 

He alone defy’d 

The European thrones combin’d, and ftill 
Had fet at nought their machinations vain. Phillips. 

Eu'rus. n.f [Latin.] The Eaft wind. 

Eurus , as all other winds, muft be drawn with blown 
cheeks, wings upon his fhoulders, and his body the colour of 
the tawny moon. Peacham . 

E'urythmy. n.f [c-jouS-^^r 1 .] Harmony; regular and 
fymmetrical meafure. 

EUTHJN'ASM: J j [ivSavairiV] An eaft death. 

LUTHA NASY. ) 

A recovery, in my cafe, and at my age, is impoffible: the 
kindeft wifh of my friends is euthanafia . Arbuthnot. 

Evu'lsion. n.f [ cvulfo , Latin.] T he a< 5 t of plucking cut. 
From a ftrict enquiry we cannot maintain the cvujion , or 
biting off any parts. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. iii. c. 2. 
Evulga'tion. n.f [evulgo, Latin.] The adt of divulging; 
publication. Didi. 

8 K Ewe, 
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Ewfc. n.f. [eope, Saxon.] The ffie-ffieep; the female to the 


ram. 


Abraham fet feven ewe lambs by themfelves. Gen. xxi. 28. 
Rams have more wreathed horns than ewes. Bac. N. Hiji. 

* Hafte the facrifice; 

Sev’n bullocks yet unyok’d, for Phoebus chufe ; 

And for Diana feven unfpotted ewes. Dryden’ s JEn . b. viii. 

E'WER. n.f. [from eau, perhaps anciently eu, water.] A vef- 
fel in which water is brought for waffiing the hands. 

I dreamt of a filver bafon and ezver to-night. Shake/. Timon . 

Let one attend him with a filver bafon 
Full of rofe water, and beftrew’d with flowers; 

Another bear the ewer', a third a diaper; 

And fay, wil’t pleafe your lordffiip cool your hands ? Skak. 

The golden aver a maid obfequious brings, 

Repleniffi’d from the cool, tranflucent fprings ; 

With copious water the bright vafe fupplies 
A filver laver, of capacious fize : 

They wafh. Pope’s Odyffey , b. i. /. 179. 

E'wRY. n.f. [from ewer.] An office in the king’s houffiold-, 
where they take care of the linen for the king’s table, lay the 
cloth, and ferve up water in filver avers after dinner. Didt. 

Ex. A Latin prepofition often prefixed to compounded words; 
fometimes meaning out , as exhauft , to draw out-, fometimes 
only enforcing the meaning, and fometimes producing little 
alteration. 

To EXACE'RBATE. v. a. [ exacerlo , Latin.] To imbitter ; 
to exafperate ; to heighten any malignant quality. 

Exacerbation, n.f. [from exacerbate.'] 

1. Encreafe of malignity ; augmented force or feverity. 

2. Height of a difeale ; paroxyfm. 

The patient may ftrive, by little and little, to overcome the 
fymptom in exacerbation ; and fo, by time, turn fuffering into 
nature. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory , N 1 '. 61. 

Watchfulnefs and delirium, and exacerbation , every other 
day. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Exacerva'tion. n.f [acervus, Latin ] The act of heaping 
up. v, Didt. 

EXA'CT. aclj. [exadl us, Latin.] e 

1. Nice; without failure ; without deviation from rule. 

All this, exadl to rule, were brought about. 

Were but in a combat in the lifts left out. Pope’s EJf. on Cr it. 

2. Methodical ; not negligently performed. 

What if you and I enquire how money matters ftand be- 
tween us ? — With all my heart, I love exadl. dealing ; and let 
Hocus audit. Arbuthnot’ s 'John Bull. 

3. Accurate ; not negligent. 

Many gentlemen turn out of the feats of their anceftors, to 
make way for fuch new mafters as have been more cxadl in 
their accounts than themfelves. Spectator, N Q . 174. 

4. Honeft; ftrict ; punctual. 

In my doings I was exadl. Eccluf. li. 19. 

To Exa'ct. v. a. [ cxigo , exadl us, Latin ] 

1. To require authoritatively. 

Thou now exadl'ft the penalty. 

Which is a pound of this poor merchant’s flefti. Shakcfp. 
Of a foreigner thou mayeft cxadl it again ; but that which 
is thine with thy brother, thine hand {hall releafe. Dcut. xv. 3. 
Exadl of fervants to be faithful and diligent. Taylor. 

From us his foes pronounc’d glory he exadls. Milton. 

The hand of fate is over us, and heaven 
Exadls feverity from all our thoughts. Addifon’s Cato. 

2. To demand of right. 

Years of fervice paft, 

From grateful fouls exadl reward at laft. Dryd. Knight’s Tale. 
Where they defign a recompence for benefits received, they 
are lefs folicitous to make it when it is exadted. Smalridge. 

3. To fummon; to enjoin. 

Let us defcend now therefore from this top 
Of fpeculation ; for the hour precife 

Exadts our parting hence. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. xii. 

Duty, 

And juftice to my father’s foul, exadl 

This cruel piety. Denham’s Sophy. 

To Exa'ct. v.n. To pra&ife extortion. 

The enemy (hall not exadl upon him. Pf lxxx. 22. 

Exa'cter. n.f [from exadl.] 

j Extortioner; one who claims more than his due, or claims 

his due with outrage and feverity. 

The poller and exadier of fees juftifies the common refem- 
blance of the courts of juftice to the buffi, whereunto while 
the ftieep flies for defence in weather, he is fure to lofe part 
of the fleece. Bacon s E/Jays, Civ. and A-ioi . 

I will alfo make thy officers peace, and thine exadlers 

righteoufnefs. V' J 7 * 

2. He that demands by authority. 

Light and lewd perfons, efpecially that the exacur of the 
oath did neither ufe exhortation, nor examining of them for 
taking: thereof, were eafily fuborned to make an affidavit for 
mone y. Bacon’s Office of Alienation. 

9, One who is fevere in his injun&ions or his demands. 

No men are prone to be greater tyrants, and more rigorous 
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exaZers upon others, than fuch whofe pride w« r„. , 

d.fpofed to the obedience of lawful conftitutions Trl leali 
I he grateful perfon being ftill the mod fevere „T rfe - 
himfelf, not only confeffes, but proclaims his debts if of 
1 here is no way to deal with this man of reafon 
exaBer of ftria demonftration for things which are not 

Exa'ction. n.f. [from ex art. ] ^ ot Jon. 

1. The act of making an authoritative demand, or lev*;, i 

force. ,ulie T ln gby 

If he ffiould break his day, what fhould I a a in 
By the exadlion of the forfeiture ? Slmk. Merch r/ ■ 

2. Extortion j unjuft demand. ‘ ‘f Vm '“ ■ 

■1 hey vent reproaches 
Molt bitterly on you, for putter-on 

Ot thefe exactions. Shakefpeare’s Bran Vlfi 

. Remove violence and fpoil, and execute judgment and - r 
tice; take away your exadiions from my people? Fy v r ‘ 
As the fir ft earl did firft raife the greatnefs of that houfe’h* 
Inffi exadiions and oppreffions; foGirald the laft earl did ail 
ruin and reduce it to nothing, by ufing the like extortions 

a i, „ Davies’s State of held 

3. Atoll; a tribute feverely levied. ‘ 

. The y have not bridges over the rivers for theconve 
mence of their fubjeds as well as ftrangers, who pay an un* 
reafonable exadlion at every ferry upon the leaft ufing 0 f the 

™ tere ’ j r r _ . Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

Exactly . adv. [from exadl.] Accurately; nicely ; thoroughly 
Both of ’em knew mankind exadl ly well ; for both of’eni 
began that ftudy in themfelves. Dry den’s Don Sebafm. 

1 he religion they profefs is fuch, that the more exadth it is 
fifted by pure unbiafted reafon, the more reafonable ftill it will 

be found. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Exactness, n.f. [from exadl.] 

1. Accuracy; nicety; ftrid conformity to rule or fymmetry. 

1 he experiments were all made with the utmoft exaflmh 
and circumfpedion. Woodward on Fojflh. 

In wit, as nature, what affeefs our hearts 
Is not th’ exadinefs of peculiar parts; 

’Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call. 

But the joint force and full refult of all. Pope’s Eff. onCrit. 
The balance muft be held by a third hand, who is to deal 
power with the utmoft exadinefs into the feveral feales. Swift. 

2. Regularity of condud ; ftridnefs of manners ; care not to 
deviate. 

I preferred not the outward peace of my kingdoms with 
men, before that inward exadinefs of confcience before 
God. King Charles. 

They think that their exadinefs in one duty will attonefor 
their negled of another. Rogers. 

To EXAGGERATE, v. a. [ exaggero , Latin.] To heighten 
by reprefentation ; to enlarge by hyperbolical expreftions. 

He had exaggerated , as pathetically as he could, the fenfe 
the people generally had, even defpair of ever feeing an end 
of the calamities. Clarendon , h. viii. 

A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues, an enemy inflames his 
crimes. Addifon’s Spedlator, N°. 399. 

Exaggera'tion. n.f [from exaggerate.] 

1 . The ad of heaping together ; an heap ; an accumulation. 

Some towns, that were anciently havens and ports, are 
now, by exaggeration of land between thofe towns and the 
fea, converted into firm land. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

2. Hyperbolical amplification. 

Exaggerations of the prodigious condefcenfions in the prince 
to pafs good laws, would have an odd found at Weft- 
minfter. Swift. 

To Exa'gitate. v. a. [ exagito , Latin.] 

1. To ffiake; to put in motion. 

The warm air of the bed exagitaies the blood. Arbuthnot . 

2. To reproach; to purfue with invedives. This fenfe is now 
difufed, being purely Latin. 

This their defed and imperfedion I had rather lament jn 
fuch cafe than exagitate. Hooker , b. m- 

Ex a cita'tion. n.f. [from exagitate.] The ad of {baking) 

or agitating. / * 

To EXALT, v.a. [exalt er, French ; alius, Latin ; exalte, low 

Latin.] 

1. To raife on high. 

And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto riea ) 
{halt be brought down to hell. Mat. xi. 23. 

2. To elevate to power, wealth, or dignity. .... r . z 

Exalt him that is low, and abafe him that is high- ’ 
As yet exaltrfl thou tbyfeif againft my people, t ia 

wilt not let them go ? p/wi\\ 2. 

How long {hall mine enemy be exalted over me; G ,x 

3. To elevate to joy or confidence. , • 

The covenanters who underftood the court, anc 

want of ftrength, were very reafonably h% >ji. 

/ucccfs. . . n 1 the 

How much foever the king’s friends were dejec. t i 

pairing thgfe two alls, it is certain, they who * 0U S" to f£yer 
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whatfoever he loft were mightily exalted, and th^ght them- 
felves now fuperior to any opposition. Dryden s /. En . Deduc . 

, To nraife ; to extol ; to magnify. 

4 * Omagnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt his name 

thcr ° X J' ^ * 

c To raife up in oppofition : a fcriptural phrafe. 

5 * Ao-ainft whom haft thou exalted thy voice, and lift up thine 

° u-rrU ? 2 Kings xix. 22. 

eyes on high r 6 

6. To intend ; to enforce. 

Now Mars, ffie faid, let fame exalt her voice ; . 

Nor let thy conquefts only be her choice. . Trior. 

7. To heio-hten ; to improve ; to refine by fire, as in chemi y. 
r The wild animals have more exercife, have their juices 

more elaborated and exalted; but, for the fame reafon, the 
fibres are harder, efpecially when old. Arbulhmt on Aliments. 
With chymick art exalts the min ral^ pow rs. 

And draws ffie aromatick fouls of flow’rs. Dope. 

They meditate what will be the effed of their compofition, 
and whether the virtues of the one will exalt or dimmiffi the 
force of the other, or corred any, of its nocent qualities. Watts. 

8. To elevate in didion or fentiment. 

But hear, oh hear, in what exalted {trams, 1 

Sicilian mufes, through thefe happy plains, . r T 

Proclaim Saturnian times, our own Apollo reigns. Kojc. J 
Exalta'tion. n.f [from exalt.] 

3. The ad of rafting on high. ^ 

2. Elevation to power, or dignity. 

She put off ffie garments of widowhood, for the exaltation 
of thofe that were oppreffed. _ Judith xvi. . 

The former was an humiliation of Deity, the latter an 
humiliation of manhood; for which caufe there f o llow ^ » 
upon the latter, an exaltation of that which was humbled; for 
with power he created ffie world, but reftored it by obedience. 

Hooker , b. v. J. 54. 

3. Moft elevated ftate ; ftate of greatnefs or dignity. 

I wonder’d at my flight and change * 

To this high exaltation. Miltons Paradife Lojl, b. v. 1 . 90. 
In God all perfedions, in their higheft degree and exalia- 

turn, meet together. , 

You are as much efteemed, and as much beloved, pernaps 

more dreaded, than ever you were in your higheft exalta- 

tion. , Sw ‘fi- 

4. [In pharmacy.] Railing a medicine to a higher degree ot 

virtue, or an increafeof the moft remarkable property of any 

body. ... • 

K. Dio-nity of a planet in which its power3 are mcreated. 

Aftrolo^ers tell us, that the fun receives his exaltation in the 
fign Aries. . . .. c . r . Dryden. 

Exa'men. n ‘f [Latin. ] Examination; difquilition ; en- 

quiry. ’ .... 

This con fide red together with a ftrid account, and critical 

examen of reafon, will alfo diftrad the witty determinations 
of aftrolcgy. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 12. 

Exa'minate. n.f. [ examinatus, Latin.] The perfon exa- 
mined. 

In an examination where a freed fervant, who having 
power with Claudius, very faucily had almoft all the words, 
afked in fcorn one of the examinates , who was likewife a 
freed fervant of Scribonianus ; I pray, fir, if Scribonianus had 
been emperor, what would you have done ? He anfwered, I 
would have flood behind his chair and held my peace. Bacon. 
ExaminaTion. n.J. [ examinatio , Latin.] The ad of exa- 
mining by queftions, or experiment ; accurate difquifition. 

I have brought him forth, that, after examination had, I 
miffit have fomewhat to write. Adis xxv. 26. 

Different men leaving out or putting in feveral Ample ideas, 
according to their various examination, {kill, or obfervation of 
the fubjed, have different effences. Locke. 

Ex a min at or. n.f [ Latin.] An examiner; an en- 
quirer. 

An inference, not of power to perfuade a ferious exami- 
nator. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. vi. c. 6. 

To EXA'MINE. v.a. [examino, Latin.] 

1. To try a perfon accufed or fufpeded by interrogatories. 

Let "them examine themfelves whether they repent them 
truly. Oh. Cat. 

If we this day be examined of the good deed done to the 
impotent man. Adis iv. 9. 

We ought, before it be too late, to examine our fouls, and 
provide for futurity. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

2. To interrogate a witnefs. 

Command his accufers to come unto thee, by examining of 
whom thyfe’.f mayeft take knowledge of all thefe things. Adis. 

3. To try the truth or falihood of any propofition. 

4' To try by experiment, or obfervation ; narrowly ftft; fcan. 
To write what may fecurely ftand the teft 
Of being well read over thrice at leaft. 

Compare each phrafe, examine ev’ry line, 

Weigh ev-’ry word, and every thought refine. 

5. To make enquiry into ; to fearch into ; to ferutinife. 

When I began to examine the extent and certainty of our 
knowledge. T found it had a near connexion with words. T.orkp. 


Exa'mine R. n.f [from examine .] 

1. One who interrogates a criminal or evidence. 

A crafty clerk, commiffioner, or examiner, will make a 
witnefs fpeak what he truly never meant. Hale’s Law of Engl. 

2. One who fearches or tries any thing ; one who ferutinifes. 

So much diligence is not altogether neceflary, but it will 
promote ffie fuccefs of the experiments, and by a very feru- 
pulous examiner of things deferves to be applied. Newt. Opt. 

Exa'mplary. adj. [from example.] Serving for example or 
pattern ; propofed to imitation. 

We are not of opinion that nature, in working, hath before 
her certain examplary draughts or patterns, which fubfifting in 
the bofom of the Higheft, and being thence difeovered, {he 
fixeth her eye upon them. Hooker , b. i. f 3. 

EXAMPLE, n.f [excmple, French; exemption, Latin.] 

1. Copy or pattern ; that which is propofed to be refembled or 
imitated. 

The example and pattern of thofe his creatures he beheld 
in all eternity. Raleigh’s Hijlcry of the World . 

2. Precedent; former inftance of the like. 

So hot a fpeed, with fuch advice difpos’d. 

Such temp’rate order in fo fierce a courfe, 

Doth want example. Shakefpeare’ s King John . 

3. Precedent of good. 

Let us ffiew an example to our brethren. Judith viii. 24. 

Taught this by his example, whom I now 

Acknowledge my Redeemer ever bleft ! Milt. Parad. LoJL 

4. A perfon fit to be propofed as a pattern. 

Be thou an example of the believers. 1 Tim . iv. 12. 

5. One puniffied for the admonition of others. 

Sodom and Gomorrah, giving themfelves over to fornica- 
tion, are fet forth for an example, fuftering the vengeance of 
eternal fire. . ... J ude vii * 

6. Influence which difpofes to imitation. 

When virtue is prefent, men take example at it ; and when 
it is gone, they defire it. Wifd. iv. 2. 

Example is a motive of a very prevailing force on the 
adftions of men. Rogers, Sermon 4. 

7. Inftance ; illuftration of a general pofition by fome particu- 
lar fpecification. 

Can we, for example, give the praife of valour to a man, 
who, feeing his gods prophaned, ffiould want the courage to 
defend them ? _ Dryden’ s Virg. Mn. Dedication . 

8. Inftance in which a rule is illuftrated by an application. 

My reafon is fufficiently convinced both of the truth and 
ufefulnefs of his precepts : it is to pretend that I have, at leaft: 
in fome places, made examples to his rules. Dryden. 

To Exa'mple. v.a. [from the noun.] To exampjify; to 
give an inftance of. 

The proof whereof I faw fufficiently exampled in thefe late 
wars of Munfter. < _ Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Exa'nguious. adj. [ exanguts, Latin. ] Having no blood j 
formed with animal juices, not fanguincous. 

Hereby they confound ffie generation of per/edt animals 
with imperfect, fanguineous with exanguious . Brown. 

The infe&s, if we take in the exanguious, both terreftial 
and aquatick, may for number vie even with plants. Ray. 

Exa'nimate. adj. [exanimatus, Latin.] 

j. Lifelefs; dead. 

2. Spiritlcls ; deprefled. 

The grey morn 

Lifts her pale luftre on the paler wretch. 

Exanimate by love. Th omj on’ s Spring, /. 104-. 

Exanima tion. n. f. [ from exanimate. ] Deprivation of 


life. 


Didt. 


Exa'nimous. adj. [exanl mis, Latin.] Lifelefs; dead; killed 

EXANTHEMATA, n.f [ ] Effiorefcencie^ 

eruptions ; breaking out ; puftules. 

Exanthe'matous. adj. [from exanthemata.] Puftulous • ef- 
florefeent ; eruptive. 

To EXAN I LA'l E. n. f [exantls, Latin.] 

1. To draw out. 

2. To exhauft; to wafte away. 

By time thofe feeds are wearied or exantlated, or unable 
aa their parts any longer. Boyds ScfficVm 

Exantla tjon. n.f. [from exantbuf The afl of drawine 
out ; exhauftion. a 

Exara tion. n.f. [exaro, Lat.] The manual adt of writing* 
ffie manner of manual writing. Did. 

Exarticula tion. n.f [ex and articulus , Latin.] The dif- 
location of a joint. J n-> 7 ' 

To EXA / SPEP,ATE. v. a. [exafpera, Latin.] 

1. To provoke; to enrage; to irritate ; to anger; to make 
furious. 

J o take the widow, 

Exafperates, makes mad her After Goneril. Shak. K. Lear 
1 he people of Italy, who run into news and politicks' 
have fomething to exajperate them againft the king of France.’ 

2. To heighten a difference; to aggravate^ to embkter ** Italy% 

Matters grew more exafperat between ffie two kings of 

England 
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England and France, for the auxiliary forces of French and 
English were much blooded one againft another. Bacon. 

When our ambition is unable to attain its end, it is not 
only wearied, but exafperated too at the vanity of its labours. 

Parnel to Pope. 

3. To exacerbate; to heighten malignity. 

The plaifter alone would pen the humour already contained 
^ in the part, and fo exonerate it Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 
ExasperaTe r. n. f [from exafperatej He that exafperates, 
or provokes ; a provoker. 

Exaspera'tion. n.f. [from exafperaie. j 

1. Aggravation ; malignant representation. 

My going to demand juftice upon the five members; my 
enemies loaded with all the obloquies and exafperaiions they 
could. King CbarleSi 

2. Provocation: irritation; incitement to rage. 

Their ill ufage and exa/perations of him, and his zeal for 
maintaining his argument, difpofed him to take liberty. Woodw. 
To EXAU'CTORATE. v. a. [eicauLioro, Latin.] 

1. To difmifs from fervice. 

2. To deprive of a benefice. 

Arch hereticks, in the primitive days of Chriftianity, were 
by the church treated with no other punifhment than excom- 
munication, and by ex audiorating and depriving them of their 
degrees therein. Aylijfc's Parergon. 

Exautora'tion. n.f. [from exauftorate.~\ 

J. Difmifiion from fervice. 

2. Deprivation ; degradation. 

Depofition, degradation, or exauftoration , is nothing elfe 
but the removing of a perfon from fome dignity or order in 
the church, and the depriving him of his ecclefiaftical prefer- 
ments. Aylijfe' s Parergon. 

ExCANDe'sCENCE. 7 r r j r T v 1 
/ c n - /• [excandeco, Latin. J 

JkXCANDE SCENCY. J J L J 5 J 

1. Heat; the ftate of growing hot. 

2. Anger ; the ftate of growing angry. 

Excanta'tion. n.f. [. excanto , Latin.] Difenchantment by 
a counter-charm. 

To Exca'rnate. v. a. [ex and carnes, Latin.] To clear from 
flefh. 

The fpleen is moil curioufly excarnated , and the veflels 
filled with wax, whereby its fibres and veflels are very well 
feen. Grew' s Mufaum. 

Excarnifica'tion. n.f. [ excarnifico , Latin.] The act of 
taking away the flefh. 

To E'XCAVATE. v. a. [excavo, Latin.] To hollow; to cut 
into hollows. 

'The cups, gilt with a golden border about the brim, were 
of that wonderful fmalnefs, that Faber put a thoufand of them 
into an excavated pepper-corn. Ray on the Creation. 

Though nitrous tempefts, and clandeftine death, 

Fill’d the deep caves, and num’rous vaults beneath. 

Which form’d with art, and wrought with endlefs toil, 

Ran through the faithlefs excavated foil, 

See the unweary’d Briton delves his way, 

And to the caverns lets in war and day. Blackm. Creation . 
Flat thecae, fome like hats, fome like buttons, excavated 
in the middle. Derham's Phyfico-Thedogy . 

Excava'tion. n.f. [from excavate.] 

1 . The a£t of cutting into hollows. 

2. The hollow formed ; the cavity. 

While our eye meafures the eminent and the hollowed parts 
of pillars, the total obje& appeareth the bigger ; and fo, as 
much as thofe excavations do fubftradl, is fupplied by a fallacy 
of the fio-ht. Wotton s Architecture. 

To EXCETD. v. a. [< txcedo , Latin.] 

1. To go beyond ; to outgo. 

Nor did any of the crufts much exceed half an inch in 
thicknefs. Woodward on Foffils. 

2. To excel; to furpafs. 

Solomon exceeded all the kings of the earth, i Kings x. 23. 
To Exce'ed. v. n. 

1. To go too far ; to pafs the bounds of fitnefs. 

In your prayers, and places of religion, ufe reverent pof- 
tures and great attention, remembering that we fpeak to God, 
in our reverence to whom we cannot poftibly exceed. Taylor. 

2. To go beyoi^d any limits. 

Forty ftripes he may give him, and not exceed. Deutr. xxv. 

3. To bear the greater proportion. 

Juftice muft punifh the rebellious deed ; 

Yet punifh fo, as pity fhall exceed. Dryd. State of Innocence. 
ExseTding. participial adj. [from exceed. ] Great in quan- 
tity, extent, or duration. 

He faith, that cities were built an exceeding fpace of time 
before the great flood. Raleigh's Hijlory of the If or Ul. 

Exceeding, adv. [ I his word is not analogical, but has been 
long admitted and eftablifhed.] In a very great degree; emi- 
nentiy. 

The country is fuppofed to be exceeding rich. Abbot. 

The Genoefe were exceeding powerful by fea, and had 
many places in the Eaft, and contended often with the Vene- 
tians for fuperiority. Raleigh. 
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I alk no more fo exceeding proudly ; let not arroa an r P 

1 Or vrmr mmith o al, '-C 


Bailer. 


out of your mouth. ' ' ““^nce com e 

The aftion of the Iliad and that of the vEnoW S “' 
themfelves exceeding fhort ; but are beautifully extendi" ‘!1 
diverfified by the invention of epifedes, and the machttvl 
the gods Add! fin’s Spefdatsr, N° Y 

. y he ( e / um of blood affords, by diftrllation, a „ 'N 
mg limpid water, neither acid nor alkaline. Arlulbn NT 

Exceedingly, adv. [from exceeding] To a <rrcir 1 m ' 
greatly ; very much. 4 J grat de S‘«; 

They cried out the more exceedingly, crucify him. Mar „ 
Ifaac trembled exceedingly. n. * 

I he earl of Surrey, lieutenant of Ireland, was much fearert 
of the king s enemies, and exceedingly beloved of the 

fU ^ iS - n , , . Davies on 1, 211 

1 reciaus Hones .oolc exceedingly well, when they are fit 

thofe places which we would make to come out of the nic- 

tU1 T e * . Dry den's Dnfrclhix 

Js not this medium exceedingly more rare and fubtile than 
the air, and exceedingly more elaftick and active \ Newt (U 

To EXCE'L. v a. [excello, Latin.] To outgo in good Quali- 
ties ; to lurpafs. 

Venus her myrtle, Phoebus has his bays; 

Tea both excels, which you vouchfafe to praife. 

How heroes rife, how patriots fet, 

Thy father’s bloom and death may tell ; 

Excelling others, thefe were great ; 

Thou, greater ftill, muft thefe excel. p r ; ir 

To Exce'l. v. n. To have good qualities in a great degree- 
to be eminent ; to be excellent. 

Then to Silvia let us fing, 

That Silvia is excelling. ShaJcefp. Two Gent, of Ytrm. 
Reuben, unftable as water, thou (halt not excel. Gen.x lix. 
It is not only in order of nature for him to govern, that is, 
the more intelligent ; but there is no lefs required, courage to 
protect, and, above all, honefty and probity to abftain from 
injury : fo fitnefs to govern is a perplexed bufinefs. Some 
men, fome nations, excel in the one ability, fome in the 
ot her. Bacon's Holy War. 

Company are to be avoided that are good for nothing; 
thofe to be fought and frequented that excel in fome quality or 
other. Temple. 

He match’d their beauties where they moft excel ; 

Of love fung better, and of arms as well. Drydcn. 

Let thofe teach others, who themfelves excel-, 

And cenfure freely, who have written well. Pof. 

Ex cm lf/kc y \ n ‘f' i cxce H eric t> French ; excel lent ia, Latin.] 

1 . T he ftate of abounding in any good quality. 

2. Dignity ; high rank in exiftence. 

Is it not wonderful, that bafe defires fhould fo extinguifh in 
men the fenfe of their own excellency , as to make them willing 
that their fouls fhould be like to the fouls of hearts, mortal 
and corruptible with their bodies ? Hooker, b. v. f 2. 

I know not why a fiend may not deceive a creature of more 
excellency than himfelf, but yet a creature. Drydcn s Juv.Dedic. 

3. The ftate of excelling in any thing. 

I have, amongft men of parts and bufinefs, feldom heard 
any one commended for having an excellency in mufick. Locke. 

4. That in which one excels. 

The criticifms have been made rather to difeover beauties 
and excellencies than their faults and imperfections. Addif. Sped. 

5. Purity ; goodnefs. 

She loves him with that excellence. 

That angels love good men with. Shakefpearc' s Henry VIII. 

6. A title of honour. It is now ufually applied to generals of 
an army, ambafladors, and governors. 

They humbly fue unto your excellence , 

To have a goodly peace concluded of. Shakefp. Henry V I. 

Excellent, adj. [excellent, Latin.] 

1. Of great virtue;- of great worth; of great dignity. 

Arts and fciences are excellent, in order to certain ends, ia ) • 

2. Eminent in any good quality. 

He is excellent in power and in judgment. Job xxxvn. .3. 

Excellently, adv. [from excellent .] 

1. Well ; in a high degree. . 

He determines that man was ereCI, becaufe he was ma e 

with hands, as he excellently declareth. Brown slug. rro f ! ' 

That was excellently obferved, fays I, when I read a pa a | 
in an author, where his opinion agrees with mine. IU1 J 

2. To an eminent degree. . , 

Comedy is both excellently inflrudtive and extreme ) p- - 
fant; fatyr lafhes vice into reformation; and humour rep 
fents folly, fo as to render it ridiculous. Dryd St- oj inti. J 

ToEXCETT. [excipio, Latin ] 

1. To leave out, and fpecify as left out of a genoa prcc p ) 

pofition. . • mnn ;. 

But when lie faith, all things are put under him, it i - - 
fell, that he is excepted which did put all things ^un^e ^ ^ 


Adam, behold * 

Th’ effeas, which thy original crime hath wroug .t 


la 
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In fome to fpring from thee, who never touch d 

Th’ excepted tree. Miltons Paradife Ljl, b. xi. 1. 426. 

To Exce pt, v.n. ToobjecT; to make objections. 

A fucceflion which our author could not except againft. Locke. 

Exce'pt. prejofit. [from the verb. 1 his word, long taken as 
a prepofition or conjunction, is originally the participle paflive 
of the verb ; which, like moft others, had for its parti- 
ciple two terminations, except or excepted. All except one, 
is all, one excepted. Except maybe, according to the Teu- 
tonic k idiom, the imperative mood : all, except one ; that is; 
all but one, which you muft except ] 

1. Exclufively of ; without inclufion of. 

Richard except, thofe, 'whom we fight againft, 

ITad rather have us win than him they follow. Shak. R. HI. 

God and his fon except. 

Nought valued he nor fear’d. Milton. 

2. Unlefs. 

It is neceflary to know our duty, becaufe ’tis neceflary for 
us to do it ; and it is impoflible to do it, except we know it. Till. 

Excepting, prepofit. [from except. See EXCEPT.] With- 
out inclufion of; with exception of. An improper word. 

What, fince the pretor did my fetters loofe, 

May I not live without controul and awe, 

Excepting ili 1 the letter of the law. Dryden's Perf. Sat. 5.' 
People come into the world in T urkey the fame way they 
do here ; and yet, excepting the royal family, they get but little 
by it. Collier en Duelling. 

Excf/ption. n.f. [from except ; exccptio, Latin.] 

1. Exclufion from the things comprehended in a precept, or po- 
fition ; exclufion of any perfon from a general law. 

When God renewed this charter of man’s fovereignty.over 
the creatures to Noah and his family, we find no exception at 
all ; but that Cham flood as fully inveiled with this right as any 
of his brethren. South's Sermons . 

2. It lhould have from before the rule or law to which the excep- 
tion refers; but it is fometimes inaccurately ufed with to. 

Let the money be raifed on land, with an exception to fome 
of the more barren parts, that might be tax-free. Addifon. 

Pleads, in exception to all gen’ral rules, 

Your tafte of follies with our fcorn of fools. Pope's Epijlles. 

3. Thing excepted or fpecified in exception. 

Every a£l of parliament was not previous to what it en- 
acted ; unlefs thofe two, by which the earl of Strafford and fir 
John Fenwick ioft their heads may pafs for exceptions. Swift, 

Who firft taught fouls enflav’d, and realms undone, 

Th’ enormous faith of many made for one; 

That proud exception to all nature’s laws, 

T’ invert the world and counterwork its caufe. Pope's EJJays . 

4. Objection ; cavil. With agavjl or to. 

Your afiertion hath drawn us to make fearch whether thefe 
he juft exceptions againf the cuftoms of our church, when ye 
plead that they are the fame which the church of Rome hath; 
or that they are not the fame which fome other reformed 
churches have devifed. Hooker, Preface. 4 

He may have exceptions peremptory againj't the jurors, of 
which he then fhall fhew caufe. Spenfer. 

Revelations will foon be difeerned to be extremely condu- 
cible to reforming men’s lives, , fuch as will anfwer all objec- 
tions 2nd exceptions of flefh and blood againf it. Harnmond. 

I will anfwer what exceptions they can have againf our ac- 
count, and confute all the rcafons and explications they can 
give of their own. Bentley's Sermom. 

5. Peevifh diflike ; offence taken. 

I fear’d to fhew my father Julia’s letter. 

Left he fhould take exceptions to my love. Shakefpeare. 

He firft took exception at this badge, 

Pronouncing, that the palenefs of this flow’r 
Bewray’d the faintnefs of my mafter’s heart. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Rodorigo, thou haft taken againft me an exception ; but 
I proteft I have dealt moft diredlly in thy affair. Sh. Othello. 

He gave fir James Tirrel great thanks ; but took exception to 
the place of their burial, being too bafe for them that were 
king’s children. Bacon's HenryNW. 

Exceptionable, adj. [from exception.] Liable to objection. 
The only piece of pleafantry is where the evil fpirits rally 
the angels upon the fuccefs of their artillery : this paffage I 
look upon to be the moft exceptionable in the whole poem. Add. 

Exce'ptious. adj. [from except.] Peevifh; froward; full of 
objections; quarrelfome. 

They are fo fupercilious, fharp, troublefome, fierce, and 
exceptions , that they are not only fhort of the true character of 
friendfhip, but become the very fores and burdens of fociety. 

South's Sermons. 

Exce'ptive. adj. [from except .] Including an exception. 

Exceptive propofitions will make complex fyllogifms, as 
none but phyficians came to the confultation : the nurfe is no 
phyfician, therefore the nurfe came not to the confultation. 

^ r Watts's Logick. 

Exce pi less. adj. [from except .] Omitting or negleClino- all 
exception ; general ; univerfal. 

Forgive my gen’ral and exceptlefs rafhnefs. 

Perpetual fober gods ! I do proclaim 


One honeft man. Shakefpeare s Timor. 

ExcePtor. n.f [from except ] ObjeCter ; one tnat makes 

exceptions. _ - 

The exceptor makes a reflection upon the impropriety of 
thofe expreflions. Burnet' s Theory of the Eat th. 

To ExcePn. v. a. [excerno, Latin.] To ftrain out ; to fepu- 
rate or emit by ftrainers ; to fend out by excretion. 

That which is dead, or corrupted, or cxco ned, hath anti- 
pathy with the fame thing when it is alive and found, and 
with thofe parts which do excern. Bacon's Batura! tii/lory. 

Exercife firft fendeth nourifhment into the parts ; arid fe- 
condly, helpeth to excern by fweat, and fo maketh the parts 
aflimiJate. Bacon s Natural Hijtory, N . <59 - 

An unguent or pap prepared, with an open veflel to excern 
i n t 0 . R a y on the Creation. 

Exce'rption. n . f [excerptio, Latin.] 

1. The aCt of gleaning; feleCting. 

2. The thing gleaned or feleCted. 

Times have confumed his works, faving fome few ex- 
cerptions. Rateighi 

EXCE'SS. n.f. [exceffus, Latin.] 

1. More than enough; fuperfluity. 

Amongft the heaps of thefe exceffes and fuperfluities, there is 
efpied the want of a principal part of duty. Hooker, b.v. J. 43. 

Goodnefs anfwers to the theological virtue charity, and ad- 
mits no excef but error: the defire of power in excefs caufed 
the angels to fall ; the defire of knowledge in excefs caufed 
man to fall; but in charity there is no excefs , neither can angel 
or man come in danger by it. Bacon s Effays. 

Members are crooked or diftorted, or difproportionate to 
the reft, either in excefs or defeCt. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Exuberance; aCt of exceeding; comparative exuberance. 

Let thefuperfluous and luft dieted man, 

That braves your ordinance, feel your power quickly; 

So diftribution fhall undo excefs. 

And each man have enough. Shakefpeare' s King Lear: 

The feveral rays in that white light retain their colorifick 
qualities, by which thofe of any fort, whenever they become 
more copious than the reft, do by their excefs and predomi- 
nance caufe their proper colour to appear. Newton's Opt. 

3. Intemperance; unreafonable indulgence in meat and drink. 

It was excefs of wine that fet him on. 

And on his more advice we pardon him. Shakefp. Hen. V; 
There will be need firft of temperance in diet ; for the 
body, once heavy with excefs and furfeits, hangs plummets ori 
the nobler parts. Duppa's Rules for Devotion . 

4. Violence of paffion. 

5. Tranfgreflion of due limits. 

A popular fway, by forcing kings to give 
More than was fit for fubjeifts to receive. 

Ran to the fame extremes ; and one excefs 
Made both, by ftriving to be greater, lefs. Denham. 

Hofpitality fometimes degenerates into profufenefs : even 
parfimony iifelf, which fits but ill upon a publick figure, is 
yet the more pardonable excefs of the two. Atterburys Sermons. 

Excessive, adj. [excejff, French; from excefs P] 

1. Beyond. the common proportion of quantity or bulk. 

If panicum be laid below and about the bottom of a root; 
it will caufe the root to grow to an excejfve bignefs. Bacon. 

2. Vehement beyond meafure in kindnefs or diflike. 

Be not excejfve toward any. Eccluf. xxxiii. 29. 

"1 he people whofe property it is, by excejfve favour, to 
bring great men to mifery, and then to be excejfve in pity, 
departed away grieved and afraid. Hayward. 

Excessively, adv. [from excejfvej Exceedingly; eminent- 
ly ; in a great degree. 

A man muft be exceffvely ftupid, as well as uncharitable, 
who believes there is no virtue but on his own fide. Addifon . 

To EXCHA'NGE. v. a. [exchanger, French; excambiare, low 
Latin.] 

1. To give or quit one thing for the fake of gaining another. 

They fhall not fell of it, neither exchange nor alienate the 
firft fruits. E%ek. xlviii. 1 4. 

Exchange his fheep for fhells, or wool for a fparlding pebble* 
or a diamond. “ Locke. 

Take delight in the good things of this world, fo as to re- 
member that we are to part with them, and to exchange them 
for more excellent and durable enjoyments. Attcrbury's Serm. 

2. To give and take reciprocally. 

Exchange forgivenefs with me, noble Hamlet ; 

Mine and my father’s blood, be not upon thee, 

Nor thine on me. Shakefpearc s Hamlet. 

Words having naturally no fignification, the idea muft be 
learned by thofe who would exchange thoughts, and hold intel- 
ligible dilcourfe with others. Locke 

Here then exchange we mutually forgivenefs. 

So may the guilt of all my broken vows, 

My perjuries to thee, be all forgotten. Rowe's jane Shore. 

3. It has with before the perfon with whom the exchange is made 
and for before the thing taken in exchange. 

1 he king called in the old money, and erected exchanges 
where the weight of old money was exchanged for new. Canid. 
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Being acquainted with the laws and fa fh ions of his own 
, country, he has fomething to exchange with thofe abroad. Lbcke. 

Exc.h a'nge. n.J. [from the verb.] 

J. 1 he ac£E of giving and receiving reciprocally. 

And thus they parted with exchange of harms ; 

Much blood th.e monfters loft, and they their arms. Waller . 
They lend their corn, they make exchanges ; they are al- 
ways ready to ferve one another. ° Addfon . 

2. Traffick by permutation. 

i he world is maintained by intercourfe ; and the whole 
courfe of nature is a great exchange , in which one good turn 
is, and ought to be, the ftated price of another. South’s Serin . 

3. The form or act of transferring, properly by bills or notes. 

I have bills for money by exchange 
From Florence, and muft here deliver them. Shakefpeare. 

4* T he balance of the money of different nations. 

He was fkifful in the exchange beyond feas, and in all the 
circumftances and practices thereof. Hayward cn Edward V I. 

5* The thing given in return for fomething received. 

1 hou art arm’d, Glo’fter ; let the trumpet found ; 

If none appear to prove upon thy perfon 
Thy heinous, manifeft, and many treafons, 

1 here is my pledge : I’ll prove it on thy heart. 

• — 1 here’s my exchange ; what in the world he is 

That names me traitor, villain -like he lies. Shak. K. Lear. 

Spend all I have, only give me fo much time in exchange of 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wind/or. 
It made not the filver coined go for more than its value in 
all things to be bought; but juft fo much as the denomination 
was railed, juft fo much lefs of commodity had the buyer in 
exchange for it. Locke. 

If blood you feek, I wid my own refign : 

0 fpare her life, and in exchange take mine. Drycl. Ind. Emp. 

6. The thing received in return for fomething given. 

T he refpect and love which was paid you by all, who had 
the happinefs to know you, was a wife exchange for the honours 
of the court. Dryden. 

7. The place where the merchants meet to negociate their 
affairs ; place of fale. 

He that ufes the fame words fometimes in one, and fome- 
times in another fignification, ought to pafs, in the fchools, 
for as fair a man, as he does, in the market and exchange , who 
fells feveral things under the fame name. Locke. 

No thing, no place is ftrange, 

While his fair bofom is the world’s exchange. Denham. 

Excha'nger. n. f. [from exchange .] One who praclifes ex- 
change. 

Whilft bullion may be had for a fmall price more than the 
weight of our current cafh, thefc exchangers generally chufe 
rather to buy bullion than run the rifk of melting down our 
coin, which is criminal by the law. Locke. 

Exche'at. n.f. See Escheat. 

The fons of day he favoureth, I fee, 

And by my ruins thinks to make them great: 

To make one great by others lofs, is bad excheat. Fai.ghi. 
Exche'ator. n.f See E scheator. 

1 hefe earls and dukes appointed their fpecial officers; as 

fherifi 7 , admiral, receiver, havener, cuftomer, butler, fearcher, 
comptroller, gager, excheator , feodary, .auditor, and clerk of 
the market. Careiv’s Survey of Cornwal. 

Exch e'quer. n.f [ efehequeir , Norman French ; fchaccharium , 
low Latin, from fehatz, a treafure, German.] The court to 
which are brought all the revenues belonging to the crown. 
It confifts of two parts ; whereof one dealeth fpecially in the 
hearing and deciding of all caufes appertaining to the king’s 
coffers : the other is called the receipt of the exchequer, which 
is properly employed in the receiving and paying of money. 
It is a!fo a court of record, wherein all caufes touching the 
revenues of the crown are handled. Harris. 

I will be cheater to them both, and they fhall be exchequers 
to me : they fhall be my Eaft and Weft Indies. Shakefpeare. 

Y our treafures 

Are quite exhaufted, the exchequers empty. Denham’s Sophy. 
Clipped money will pafs whilft the king’s bankers and at laft 
the exchequer takes it. Locke. 

EXCFSE. n.J. [ accijs , Dutch; excifum , Latin.] A hateful 
tax levied upon commodities, and adjudged not by the com- 
mon judges of property, but wretches hired by thofe to whom 
excife is paid. 

I he people fhould pay a ratable tax for their fheep, and an 
excife for every thing which they fheuid eat. Hayward. 

Ambitious now to take excife 

Of a more fragrant para'dife. Cleave land. 

Excife , 

With hundred rov/s of teeth, the fhark exceeds, 

And on all trades like Caffawar fhe feeds. Marvel. 

Can hire large houfes, .and opprefs the poor. 

By farm’d excife. Dryderi s Juvenal , Sat. 3. 

To Exci'se. v. a. [from the noun.] To levy excife upon a 
perfon or thing. 

In South-fea days, not happier when furmis’d 
Fhe lord of thoufands, than if now excis’d. Pope’s Horace. 
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Exci'seman. n.f. [excife and mar..] An officer w l , 0 ; , „ 
commodities, and rates their excife. lnl pecflj 

Excision, n.f [ excifto , Latin.] Extirpation- deP o. 
ruin ; the aft of cutting off ; the ftate of being Cut fr ° n J 
Pride is one of the fatalleft inftruments of excifon ' 

Such conquerors are the inftruments of verier ?iet h 

cn„,i .... ^ . ts CcU| ce on thofe 


and are 


nations that have filled up the meafure of iniquities 
grown ripe for excifon. AiterbuiH JT 

Excitation, n.f [from excito, to excite, Latin.] ' ‘ m \ 

1 . I he act of exciting, or putting into motion. 

All 1 putrefaaions come from the ambient bod,- eitW , 
mgrefs of the ambient body into the body putrefied , ! 7 
citation and felicitation of the body putrefied by the hr 

T e , nt ' a r f Natural n°» 

2. I he act of roufing or awakening. ‘ J ° 3 E 

The original of lenfible and fpiritual ideas mav be 

fenfation and refleftion, the recolleaion and irelh gt0 
- c - - 1 ** 111 ex utaUon 


Watts's Logick. 


of them to other oceafions. 

I o EXCIT E. v. a. [ excite , Latin.] 

1* ^ J 10u f e > to animate ; to ftir up; to encouragre. 

I he Lacedemonians were more excited to defire of tm 
with the excellent verfes of the poet Tirtreus, than w” K 
the exhortations of their captains, or authority of their r 1 
and magiflrates S pe„fer’s State of hg 

. V lat kin ^ of p oef y which excites to virtue the ereateft mpn 
is of greateft ufe to human kind. ^ n > 

2. 'Fo put into motion ; to awaken ; to raife. ^ 

Excitement, n.f [from excite.] The motive by which onp 
is itirrea up, animated, or put in a&ion. ' 

How ftand 1 then, 

That have a father kill'd, a mother ftain’d, 

Excitements of my reafen and my blood, 

And let all deep ? ' Shakefpeare' s Temp, II 

Exci ter. n f. [from excite . ] tJ ' 

1. One that ftirs up others, or puts them in motion. 

rhey never punifhed the delinquency of the tumults and 
their exciters. ' y;' n , 

2. 1 he caufe by which any thing is raifed or put in motion. 

Hope is the grand exciter of induftry. Decay ofPietv 

To EXCLAIM. *. n. [exclarm, Latin j * 1 h 

1 . 7 o cry out with vehemence ; to make an outcry ; to cry out 

queruloufty and outrageoufiy. . ; 

This ring, 

Which, when you part from, lofe, or give away, 

Let it prefage the ruin of your love. 

And be my Vantage to exclaim on you. Sh. Merck of Venice. 
1 ho fe who exclaim againft all foreign tyranny, do, to this 
inteftine ufurper, make an entire dedition of themfelves. 

. Decay of Piety, 

The moft infupportable of tyrants exclaim againft the exer- 
cife of arbitrary power. ' ° DEfrangi. 

2. i o declare with loud vociferation. 

Is Cade the fon of Henry the fifth. 

That thus you do exclaim you’ll go with him ? Shak. HN I. 

Excla'im. n.f [from the verb.] Clamour; outcry. Now 
di fuled. 

Alas, the part I had in Glo’fter’s blood 
Doth more folicit me than your exclaims , 

To ftir againft the butchers of bis life. Shahcf Richard II. 

ExclamaTion. n.J. [exclamation Latin ] 

1. Vehement outcry ; clamour; outrageous vociferation. 

'Fhe ears of the people are continually beaten with exclama- 
tions againft abufes in the church. Hooker , Dedication. 

Either be patient, and intreat me fair. 

Or with the clamorous report of war 1 

Thus will I drown your exclamations. Shakefp. Richard III 

2 . An emphatical utterance; a pathetical fentence. 

0 Mu fid or us ! Mufidorus ! but what ferve exclamations , 
where there are no ears to receive the found ? Sidney, b. ii. 

3. A note by which a pathetical fentence is marked thus ! 

Excla'mer.. n f [from exclaim.] One that makes vehement 

outcries ; one that fpeaks with great heat and paflion. 

1 muft tell this exclaimer , that, if that were his real aim, 
his manner of proceeding is very ftrange and unaccountable. 

Atterburf s Sermons , Preface. 

Excla'mator y. adj. [from exclaim .] 

1. Pradfifing exclamation. 

2. Containing exclamation. 

To EXCLU'DE. v. a. [ exclude , Latin ] 

I. To fhut out ; to hinder from entrance or admiftion. 

Fenc’d with hedges and deep ditches round, 

Exclude th’ incroaching cattle from thy ground. Dryd. hrg> 
Sure I am, unlefs I win in arms, 

To ftand excluded from Emilia’s charms. Dryd Knight’s Tale. 
Bodies do each fingly pofiefs its proper portion, according 
to the extent of its folid parts, and thereby exclude all other 
bodies from that fpace. ’ Local. 

Though thefe three forts of fubftances do not exclude one 
another out of the fame place, yet we cannot conceive, but 
that they muft neceftarily each of them exclude any of the fame 
kind out of the fame place. . Lode. 





Dry den. 
our beneficial 
Swift. 
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If the church be fo unhappily contrived as to exclude from 
its communion fuch perfons hkclieft to have great abilities, it 
fhould be altered. Swift, 

t. To debar ; to hinder from participation ; to prohibit, 
juftice, that fits, and frowns where publick laws 
Exclude fok mercy from a private caufe. 

In your tribunal moft: herfelf does pleafe ; 

There only fmiles, becaufe fhe lives at eafe. 

This is Dutch partnerfnip, to fhare in all 
bargains, and exclude us wholly from theirs. 

3. 'Fo except in any pofition. 

4. Not to comprehend in any grant or privilege. 

They feparate from all apparent hope of life and falvation, 
thoufands whom the goodnels of Almighty God doth not ex- 
clude. Hooker , b. v. f 22. 

Exclusion, n. f. [from exclude ] 

1. The a£t of fhutting out or denying admiftion. 

In bodies that need detention of fpirits, the exclufion of the 
air doth good ; but in bodies that need emiftion of fpirits, it 
doth hurt. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N Q . 343. 

2. Rejection ; not reception in any manner. 

It he is for an entire exclufion of fear, which is fuppofed to 
have fome influence in every law, he oppofes himfelf to every 
government. Addifn’s Freeholder, N°. 31. 

'3. The atff of debarring from any privilege, or participation. 

4. Exception. 

There was a queftion alfo afked at the table, whether the 
French king would agree to have the difpofing of the marriage 
of Bretagne, with an exception ai>d exclufion that he fhould 
not marry her himfelf. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

5. T he difmiflion of the young from the egg or womb. 

How were it poflible the womb fhould contain the child, 
nay fometimes twins, ’till they come to their due perfedlion 
and maturity for exclufion ? Ray on the Creation. 

Exclusive, adj. [from exclude.] 

1. Having die power of excluding or denying admiflion. 

They obftacle find none 
Of membrane, joint, or limb, excluftve bars : 

Eafier than air with air, if fpirits embrace, 

T otal they mix. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. viii. /. 625. 

2. Debarring from participation. 

In Scripture there is no fuch thing as an heir that was, by 
right of nature, to inherit all, exclufive of his brethren. Locke. 

3. Not taking into an account or number ; oppofed to inclufive. 

I know not whether he reckons the drofs exclufive or inclu- 
five with his three hundred and fixty tons of copper. Swift . 

4. Excepting. 

Exclusively adv. [from exclufive .] 
z. ithout admiftion of another to participation. 

It is net fo tT.fy todifeern, among the many differing fub- 
ff '.nccs at may be obtained from the fame portion of matter, 
o ' fteemed, exchftvely to all the reft, its in- 
mentary ingredients; much lefs what primogeneal 
e bodies, convened together, compofe it. Boyle. 
H t iies addrefies himfelf to the queen chiefly or primarily, 
but not exclufively of the king. Notes to Pope’s Odyffey. 

2. W iihout comprehenfion in an account or number. 

The fir ft part lafts from the date of the citation to the join- 
ing of iftiie, exclufively : the fecond continues to a conclufion 
in the caufe, inclufively. -cdyliffe’s Parergon. 

To Exco'ct. v. a. [cxcidtus, Latin.] To boil up; to make 
by boiling. 

Salt and fugar, excofied by heat, are diflolved by cold and 
mpiffure. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N°. 843. 

To Exco'gitate. v. a. [excogito, Latin.] To invent; to 
ftrike out bv thinking. 

If the wit of man had been to contrive this organ for him- 
felf, what could he have poftibly excogitated more accurate ? 

j _ More’s Antidote againft Atheifm. 

The tradition of the origination of mankind leems fc/be 
univerfal ; but the particular methods of that origination, ex- 
cogitated by the heathen, were particular. Hale’sOrig. of Mank. 

We fhall find them to be little elfe than excogitated and in- 
vented models, not much arifing from the true image of the 
^ things themfelves. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

1 o Exco'mmunicate. v. a. [exc.mmunico, low Latin.] To 
ejecl from the communion of the vifible church by an eccle- 
fiaffical cenfure; to interdidl from the participation of holy 
myfteries. 

Thou (halt ftand curft and excommunicate ; 

And blefted fhall he be, that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to an heretick. Shakefp. King John. 
What if they fhall excommunicate me, hath the doLtrine of 
meeknefs any falve for me then ? Hammond’s Pratl. Catech. 

The office is performed by the parifti-prieft at interment, 
but not unto perfons excommunicated. Aylijfe’s Parergon. 

ExcommunicaTion. n.f [from excommunicate.] An eccle- 
fiaftical interdict ; exclufion from the fellowftiip of the church. 

As for excommunication , it neither fhutteth out from the 
myftical, nor clean from the vifible church ; but only from 
fellowfhip with the vifible in holy duties. Hooker , b. iii. L i„ 
To EX CO RIATh. v. a. To flay ; to ftrip off" the fkin. 
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An hyperfarcofis arifes upon the excoriated eyelid, and 
iurneth it outward. Wijeman’s Surgery. 

A loofenefs proves often a fatal fymptom in fevers ; for it 
weakens, excoriates , and inflames the bowels. Arbuthnot. 
ExcoriaTion. n.f [from excoriate.] 

1 . Lofs of fkin; privation of fkin ; the a<ft of flaying. 

The pituite fecerned in the nofe, mouth, and inteftines, 
is not an excrementitious, but a laudable humour, neceflary 
for defending thofe parts from excoriations. Arbuthn. cn Aliments. 

2 . Plunder; fpoil ; the a£t of ftripping of pofleflions. 

It hath marvelloufly enhanced the revenues of the crown 
to many millions more than it was, though with a pitiful exco- 
riation of the poorer fort. Howel’s Vocal Forre/l. 

ExcorticaTiUn. n.J. [from cortex and ex, Latin.] Pulling 
the bark off any thing. j Quincy. 

To E'xcreate. v a. [excrco, Latin.] ToejciSl: at the mouth 
by hawking, or forcing matter from the throat. 
E'XCREMENT. n.f [ excrementum , Latin.] That which ls. 
thrown out as ufelefs, noxious, or corrupted from the natural 
paffages of the body. 

We fee that thofe excrements, that are of the firft digeftion, 
fmell the worft; as the excrements from the belly. Bac 11. 

It fares with politick bodies as with the phyftcai ; each would 
convert all into their own proper fubftance, and caft forth as 
excrement what will not fo be changed. Raleigh’s Effays. 

Their fordid avarice rakes 

In excrements , and hires the veryjakes. Drydcn sjuv. Sat. 3. 

Farce, in itfelf, is of a naffy feent ; 

But the gain fmells not of the excrement. Dryden. 

You may find, by difiedfion, not only their ftomachs full of 
meat, but their inteftines fuil of excrement. Bentley s iermons. 

The excrements of horfes are nothing but hay, and, as fuch, 
combuftible. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Excreme'ntal. adj. [from excrement.] That which is voided 
as excrement. 

God hath given virtues to fprings, fountains, earth, plants, 
and the excremenial parts of the bafeft living creatures. Raleigh. 
Excrementi'tious. adj. [from excrement.] Containing ex- 
crements ; confifting of matter excreted from the body ; of- 
fenfive or ufelefs to the body. 

The excrementitious moiilure of living creatures paffeth in 
birds through a fairer and more delicate ffrainer than in beads. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijloi y, NT 5. 
Toil of the mind deftroys health, by attracting the fpirits 
from their talk of concoction to the brain; whither they 
carry along with them clouds of vapours and excrementitious 
humours. Harvey cn Confumptions . 

1 he lungs are the grand emunctory of the body ; and the 
main end of refpiration is continually to difeharge and expel 
an excrementitious fluid out of the mafs of blood. ~ Woodward. 

An animal fluid no ways excrementitious, mild, elabo- 
rated, and nutritious. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Excrescence. / n.f. [ excrefco , Latin.] Somewhat growing 
Excre'scenc y. > out of another without ufe, and contrary to 
the common order of production ; preternatural production. 

All beyond this is monftrous, ’tis out of nature, ’tis an ex- 
crefcence, and not a living part of poetry. Dryden. 

We have little more than the excrefcencies of the Spanifh 
monarchy. ■ Addifon on the State of the War. 

They are the excrefcences of our fouls ; which, like our hair 
and beards, look horrid or becoming, as we cut or let them 
g row - , W Toiler, N°. 54. 

Tumours and excrefcences of plants, out of which generally 
iffues a fly or a worm, are at firft made by fuch infects which 
wound the tender buds. Bentley. 

Excre'scent . adj. [excrefcens, Latin.] That which grows 
out of another with preternatural fuperfluity. 

Expunge the whole, or lop the excrefceni parts 
Of all, our vices have created arts : 

Then fee how little the remaining fum. 

Which ferv’d the paft, and muff the times to come. Pope. 
Bxcre'tion. n.f [excretio, Latin.] Separation of animal fub- 
ftance ; ejecting fomewhat quite out of the body, as of no 
further ufe, which is called excrement. Ljuincy. 

The fymptoms of the excretion of the bile vitiated, are a 
yellowifh fkin, white hard faeces, lofs of appetite, and lixivial 

ur ‘ ne - ' < Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Excre 1 ive. adj. [excretus, Latin.] Having the power of 
feparating and ejecting excrements. 

A diminution of the body happens by forne fault in the ex- 
cretive faculty, excerning or evacuating more than neceflary. 

_ _ Harvey cn Confumptions. 

Excretory, adj. [from excretion.] Having the quality of 
feparating and ejecting fuperfluous parts. 

Exeretories of the body are nothing but flender flips of the 
arteries, deriving an appropriated juice from the blood. Cheyne. 
Excru ciaele. adj . [from excruciate.] Liable to torment DibJ 

To EXCRU'CIA FE. v. a. [excrucio, Latin;] To torture; to 
torment. 

And here my heart, long time excruciate, 

Amongft the leaves I refted all that night. Chapm, Odyffey. 

Leave 
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j Leave them, as long as they keep their hardnefs and impe- 
nitent hearts, to thoie gnawing and excruciating fears, thofe 
whips Oi the Divine Nemefis, that frequently fcourge even 
atheifts themfelves. _ Bentleys Set "mom. 

-XCUBA tion. n. f. [excubatic, Latin.] The ad of watching 
all night. Di&. 

To r^xcu lp.ate. v.a. [ex and culpo , Latin.] To clear from 
the imputation of a fault. 

A good child will not feek to exculpate herfelf at the expence 
of the moft revered chara&ers. Clarijfa . 

Excu'rsion. n. f. [excwfion, French; excurrc, Latin] 

t. The act of deviating from the ftated or fettled path; a 
ramble. 

The mufe whofe early voice you taught to fing, 

Prefcrib’d her heights, and prun’d her tender wing; 

Her guide now loft, no more attempts to rife, 

But in low numbers Ihort excurfions tries. Pope's EJJays. 

2. An expedition into fome diftant part. 

The mind extends its thoughts often even beyond the ut- 
moft expanfion of matter, and makes excurfions into that in- 
comprehenfible Locke. 

3. Progreftion beyond fixed limits. 

The caufes of thofe great excurfions of the feafons into the 
extremes of cold and heat, are very obfcure. Arbuthn. on Air. 

4. Digreftion ; ramble from a fubjed. 

Exped not that I fhould beg pardon for this excurfwn , ’till 
I think it a digreftion, to infift on the bleffednefs of Chrift in 
heaven. Boyle's Serapbick Love. 

I am too weary to allow myfelf any excurfion from the main 
defign. . Atterbury. 

Excu'rsive. adj. [from excurro, Latin.] Rambling; wander- 
ing ; deviating. 

But why fo far excurfive? when at hand 

Along thefe blufhing borders, bright with dew, 

Fair-handed Spring unbofoms every grace ? Thomf. Spring. 

Excusable, adj. [from excufe.] Pardonable; that for which 
fome excufe or apology may be admitted. 

Though he were already ftept into the winter of his age, 
he found himfelf warm in thofe defires, which were in his fon 
far more excufable. Sidney , b. ii. 

Learned men are excufable in particulars, whereupon our 
falvation dependeth not. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

Not only that ; 

That were excufable , that and thoufands more 

Of femblable import. Sbakefpeare's Anthony and Cleopatra. 

For his intermeddling with arms he is the more excufable , 
becaufe many others of his coat are not only martial direc- 
tors, but commanders. Howel's Vocal Forrejl . 

Before the Gofpel, impenitency was much more excufable , 
becaufe men were ignorant. Tillotfon , Sermon 5. 

£xc u's ableness. v. f [from excufable . ] Pardonablenefs ; 
capability to be excufed. 

It may fatisfy others of the excufablenefs of my diflatisfac- 
tion, to perufe the enfuing relation. Boyle's Pbyfiol . Confiderat. 

Excusa'tion. n.f. [from excufe.] Excufe; plea; apology. 

Prefaces, excufations , and other fpeeches of reference to the 
perfon, though they feem to proceed of modefty, they are 
bravery. Bacon's EJfays. 

And goodnefs to be admired, that it refuted not his argu- 
ment in the punifhment of his excufation. Brown's Vul. Err. 

Excusatory, adj. [from excufe . ] Pleading excufe; apolo- 
getical ; making apology. 

To EXCU'SE. v.a. [excufo, Latin, j 

1. To extenuate by apology. 

Bad men excufe their faults, good men will leave them; 

He ads the third crime that defends the firft. B. Jobnf Catil. 

2. To difengage from an obligation; remit attendance. 

I have bought a piece of ground, and I muft needs go and 
fee it : I pray thee, have me excufcd. Luke xiv. 19. 

Laud attended throughout that whole journey, which he 
was not obliged to do, and no doubt would have been excufed 
from it. Clarendon. 

3. To remit; not to exad. 

4. To weaken or mollify obligation to any thing; to obtain 
remiflion. 

Nor could the real danger of leaving their dwellings to go 
up to the temple, excufe their journey. South's Salmons. 

5. To pardon by allowing an apology. 

O thou, whoe’er thou art, excufe the force 

Thefe men have us’d ; and O befriend our courfe. Addifin. 

Excufe fome courtly ftrains ; 

No whiter page than Addifon’s remains. Pope. 

6. To throw off imputation by a feigned apology. 

Think you that we excufe ourfelves unto you? 2 Cor. xii. 

Excu'sE. n.f. [from the verb. The laft fyllable of the verb is 
founded as if written excuze , that of the noun with the natural 
found.] 

I. Plea offered in extenuation; apology. 

I was fet upon by fome of your fervants, whom becaufe I 
have in my juft defence evil entreated, I came to make my 
excufe to you. Sidney. 

' Be gone, I will not hear thy vain excufe ; 
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But, as thou lov’ft thy life, make fpeed from hence. ShUel 
As good fuccefs admits no examination, fo the con 2 
allows of no excufe, how reafonable or juft foever R J 

. We , fi ] '? d out fom< - or other for deterring good refX 
tions, till our intended retreat is cut off by death Amy 

2. The ad of exc thing or apologifing. ddtJon ‘ 

Heav’n put it in thy mind to take it hence, 

That thou might’ft win the more thy father’s love, 

1 leading fo vilely in excuje of it. Shakejpeare's HenrvYV 

3. Caule lor which one is excufed. ' * 

Let no vain hope your eafy mind feduce ; 

F or rich ill poets are without excufe. Rofcommon 

Nothing but love this patience could produce; 

And I allow your rage that kind excufe. Dryderls Aurenmbt 
Excu'sf.less. adj. [from excufe.] That for which no excufe 
or apology can be given. 

The voluntary enflaving myfelf is exmfelefs . Decay of Pi etv 
Excu'ser. n.f. [from excuje.] J 

1 . One who pleads for another. 

In vain would his excufers endeavour to palliate his enormi- 
ties, by imputing them to madnefs. Swi/ t 

7. One who forgives another. ' 

To EXCU'SS. v.a. [ excujjus , Lat.] To feize and detain by law. 
The perfon of a man ought not, by the civil law/ to be 
taken for a debt, unlefs his goods and eftate has been firft ex- 

cu J ed - Aylife's Paragon. 

Excursion, n. f [ excuffio , Latin.] Seizure by law. 

If upon an excuffion there are not goods to fatisfy the judg- 
^ ment, his body may be attached. Ay life's Parergm. 

Exe'crable. adj. [execrabilis, Latin.] Hateful; deteftable ; 
accurfed ; abominable. 

For us to change that which he hath eftabliftied, they hold 
it execrable pride and prefumption. Hooker, 

Of the vifible church of Jefus Chrift thofe may be, in re- 
fped of their outward profeflion; who, in regard of their 
inward difpofition, are moft worthily both hateful in the fight 
of God himfelf, and in the eyes of the founder parts of the 
vifible church moft execrable. Elooker, b. iii. j, i. 

Give fentence on this execrable wretch. 

That hath been breeder of thefe dire events. Shak. Tit. Ad. 

When execrable Troy in allies lay, 

1 hrough fires, and fwords, and feas, they forc’d their way. 

Dryden's JEn. b. vii. /. 408. 
Exe'crably. adv. [from execrable.] Curfedly; abominably. 

’Tis fuftian all, ’tis execrably bad ; 

But if they will be fools, muft you be mad ? Drydeii. Pcrf, 
To EXECRATE. v. a. [ execror , Latin.] To curfe ; to 'im- 
precate ill upon ; to abominate. 

Extindion of fome tyranny, by the indignation of a peo- 
ple, makes way for fome form contrary to that which they 
lately execrated and detefted. Temple. 

Execra'tion. n.f [from execrate.] Curfe; imprecation of 
evil. 

Mifchance and forrow go along with you, 

And threefold vengeance tend upon your fteps ! 

— Ceafe, gentle queen, thefe execrations. Shakef Hen. VI. 

For this we may thank Adam ! but his thanks 
Shall be the execration. Milton's Paradje Lof , b. x. 

The Indians, at naming the devil, did fpit on the ground 
in token of execration. Stillingfeet's Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 
To EXE'CT. v. a. [execo, Latin.] To cut out ; to cutaway. 
Were it not for the effufion of blood which would follow 
an exedion, the liver might not only be cxefted, but its office 
fupplied by the fpleen and other parts. Harvey on Conjumptions. 
Exe'ction. n.f [from exett.] The ad of cutting out. See 
EXECT. 

To E'XECUTE. v. a. [ exequor , Latin.] 

1. To perform; to pradife. 

Againft all the gods of Egypt I will execute judgment, tx. 
He cafts into the balance the promife of a reward to fue l as 
fhould execute , and of punifhment to fuch as fhould neg cc 
their commifiion. South s Sermons. 

2. To put in ad ; to do what is planned or determined. 

Men may not devife laws, but are bound for ever to ue 
and execute thofe which God hath delivered. Hooker, b. nu j 7* 
The government here is fo regularly difpofed, that ^ 1/ 
gxociit c s itfelf. i- 

Abfalom pronounced fentence of death againft his 

and had it executed too. # -/ij 

3. To put to death according to form of juftice; top 

capitally. r navies. 

Sir William Bremingham was executed for treafon. . 

Fitzofborn was executed under him, or difearded int0 

fervice for a pretty fhadow of exilement. 

O Tyburn, cou’dft thou reafon and difpute, 

Cou’dft thou but judge as well as execute, , 

How often wou’dft thou change the felon s 00m, _ 

And trufs fome ftern chief juftice in his room. 

4. To put to death ; to kill. 

The treacherous Faftolfe wounds my peace, 

Whom with my bare fifts I would execute, yj a. J. 

If I now had him. Shot, [pan > 
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Execution; n.f [from execute .] 

1. Performance; practice. 

When things are come to the execution , there is no fecrecy 
comparable to celerity. Bacon's EJJays . 

I wifh no better 

Than have him hold that purpofe, and to put it 
In execution. Shakefpcare' s Coriolanus. 

I like thy counfel ; and how well I like it, 

The execution of it fhall make known. Shakefpcare. 

The excellency of the fubjed contributed much to the hap- 
pinefs of the execution. Dryden. 

2. The laft ad of the law in civil caufes, by which poffefiion is 
given of body or goods. 

Sir Richard was committed to the Fleet in execution for the 
whole fix thoufand pounds. Clarendon, Aviii. 

3. Capital punifhment ; death inflided by forms of law. 

Good reft. 

— As wretches have o’er night. 

That wait for execution in the morn. Shak. Tzvo Gent, of Ver. 

1 have feen. 

When, after execution , judgment hath 

Repented o’er his doom. Shakef Meafurc for Meafure. 

Laws fupport thofe crimes they checkt before. 

And executions now affright no more. Creech's Manilius. 

4. Deffrudion ; (laughter. 

Brave Macbeth, with his brandiflli’d fteel. 

Which fmok'd with bloody execution, carv’d out his paflage; 

Shakejpeare's Macbeth. 
The execution had been too cruel, and far exceeding the 
bounds of ordinary hoftility. Hayward. 

When the tongue is the weapon, a man may ftrike where 
he cannot reach, and a word fhail do execution both further and 
deeper than the mightieft blow. South's Sermons. 

Ships of fuch height and ftrength, that his veffels could do 
no execution upon them. Arbutknot on Coins. 

Execu'tioner. n.f. [from execution.] 

1. He that puts in ad, or executes. 

Is not the caufer of the timelefs deaths, 

As blamefuLas the executioner? Shakefp. Richard III. 

It is a fingular comfort to the executioners of this office, 
when they confider that they cannot be guilty of oppreffion. 

Bacon's Office of Alienation. 
The heart of every man was in the hand of God, and he 
could have made them executioners of his wrath upon one 
another. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

In this cafe every man hath a right to punifh the offender, 
and be the executioner of the law of nature. Locke. 

He that inflidfs capital punifhment ; he that puts to death ac- 
cording to the fentence of the law. T 

He, bom to the greateft expe&ation, and of the greateft 
blood, fubmitted himfelf to be fervant to the executioner that 
fhould put to death Mufidorus. Sidney, b. ii. 

/The deluge was not lent only as an executioner to mankind, 
but its prime errand was to reform the earth. Woodward. 
He that kills ; he that murthers. 

I would not be thy executioner : 

I fly thee, for I would not injure thee ; 

7 hou tell’ft me, there is murder in mine eyes. Shakefpcare. 
The inftrument by which any thing is performed. 

All along 

The walls, abominable ornaments ! 
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Are tools of wrath, anvils of torments hung, 
Fell executioners of foul intents. 


Crafoaw. 



Executive, adj. [from execute. ] 

1. Having the quality of executing or performing. 

I hey are the nimbleft, agil, ftrongeft inftruments, fitted: 
to be executive of the commands of the fouls. Hale. 

2. Adtive; not deliberative ; not legiflative; having the power 
to put in adt the laws. 

The Roman emperors were poffeffed of the whole legifla- 
tive as well as executive power. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 51. 

Hobbes confounds the executive with the legiflative power, 
though all well inftituted ftates have ever placed them in dif- 
ferent hands. Sivift. 

‘E'xecuter. n.f. [from execute.] 

1 . He that performs or executes any thing. 

My fweet miftrefs 

.Weeps when fhe fees me work, and fays fuch bafenefs 

Had ne’er like executer. Shakejpeare's Tempeft. 

Sophocles and Euripides, in their moft beautiful pieces, are 
impartial executer s of poetick juftice. Dennis. 

2. He that is intruded to perform the will of a teftator. In this 
fenfe the accent is on the fecond fyllable. 

Let’s chufe executers, and talk of wills; 

And yet not fo ; for what can we bequeath ? Shak. R. II. 

3. An executioner ; one who puts others to death. Difufed. 

I he fad-ey’d juftice, with hisfurly hum, 

Delivers o’er to executers pale 

The lazy yawning drone. Sbakefpeare's Henry V. 

Exe cutership. n.f. [from executer.] The office of him 
that is appointed to perform the will of the defundl. 

lor fiffiing for teftaments and executor (hips it is worfe, by 
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fiow much men fubmit themfelves to mean perfons, than 1ft 
fervice. Bac ns Effiays , Civil and Mo > ait 

Ex I'/cutrix. n.f [from execute.] A woman intruded to per- 
form the will of the teftator. 

He did, after the death of the earl, buy of his executrix 
the remnant of the term. Bacon's Office of Alienationt 

Exegesis, n.f. [l^yrag.] An explanation. 

Exege'tical. adj. [I %r,ynftY.(& r J] Explanatory ; expository. 

I have here and there interfperfed fome critical and fome 
exegetical notes, fit for learners to know, and not unfit fof 
fome teachers to read. Walker's Pref. to Ex. of the Lat. Synt . 

Exf/mplar. n.f. [exemplar, Latin.] A pattern ; an example 
to be imitated. 

The idea and exemplar oi the world was firft in God. Raleight 

7'hey began at a known body, a barleycorn, the weight 
whereof is therefore called a grain ; which arifeth, being mul- 
tiplied to fcruples, drachms, ounces, and pounds, and then 
thofe weights, as they happen to take them, are fixed by au- 
thority, and exemplars of them publickly kept. Holder . 

If he intends to murder his prince, as Cromwel did, he 
muft perfuade him that he refolves nothing but his fafety ; as 
the fame grand exemplar of hypocrify did before. South . 

Beft poet ! fit exemplar for the tribe 

Of Phoebus. Phillip Si 

Exe'mplarily. adv. [from exemplary.] 

1 . In fuch a manner as deferves imitation* 

She is exemplarily loyal in a high exadt obedience,; Howel. 

2 . In fuch a manner as may warn others. 

If he had fhut the commons houfe to have been quiet, whilft 
their champions were exemplarily punifhed, their jurifdidliorl 
would probably in a fhort time have been brought within the 
due limits. Clarendon . 

Exe^plariness. n.f [from exemplary.] State of ftanding 
as a pattern to be copied. 

In Scripture we find feveral titles given to Chrift, which 
import his exemplarinefs as of a prince and a captain, a mafter 
and a guide. Tillotfon s Sermons. 

Exe'mplary. adj. [from exemplar.] 

1. Such as may deferve to be propofed to imitation, whether per- 
fons or things. 

The archbifhops and bifhops have the gover/iment of the. 
church : be not you the mean to prefer any to thofe places, 
but only for their learningj gravity, and worth : their lives 
and dodrine ought to be exemplary. Bacon's Advice to Villi ers. 

If all thefe were exemplary in the condud of their lives, 
religion would receive a mighty encouragement. Swift. 

2. Such as may give warning to others. 

Had the tumults been repreffed by exemplary juftice, I had 
obtained all that I defigned. ’ King Charles . 

3. Such as may attrad notice and imitation. 

Awaking therefore, as who long had dream’d. 

Much of my women and their gods 2iharn’d, 

From this abyfs of exemplary vice 

Refolv’d, as time might aid my thought, to rife. Prior . 

When any duty is fallen under a general difufe and negled, 
in fuch a cafe the moft vilible and exemplary performance is 
required. Rogers, Sermon 18. 

Exemplification, n.f [ from exemplify. ] A copy; a 
tranfeript. 

An ambaftador of Scotland demanded an exemplif cation of 
the articles of peace. Hayvoard. 

A love of vice as fuch, a delighting in fin for its own fake, 
is an imitation, or rather an exemplification of the malice of the 

de Y iJ * South's Sermons . 

To Exe'mpljfy. v.a. [from exemplar.] 

1. 77) illuftrate by example. 

This might be exemplified even by heaps of rites and cuf- 
toms, now fuperflitious in the greateft part of the Chriftian 

wor ^* Hooker , b. v. f 3. 

Our author lias exemplified his precepts in the very precepts 
themfelves. ‘ Spectator, N*. 253. 

A fatire may be exemplified by pidures, charaders, ancj 
examples. . p Qpe tQ Sw ^ L 

2. To tranferibe; to copy. J 

To EXE'MPI. v.a. [exemptus, Latin.] To privilege; to 
grant immunity from. 

Things done well. 

And with a care, exempt themfelves from fear : 

Things done without example, in their iffue 

Are to be fear’d. Sbakefpeare's Henry VII]'. 

The religious were not exempted, blit fbught amono- the 
other foldiers. Knolles's Hfiory of the Turks. 

The emperors exempted them from all taxes, to which they 
fubjeded merchants without exception. Arbutknot on Coins. 

Exe'mpt. adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Free by privilege. 

Be it my wrong you are from me exempt ; 

But wrong not that wrong with a mere contempt. Shakfi >. 

An abbot cannot, without the advice of his convent, fub* 
jed a monafttry to any, from whole jurifdidion fuch mo- 
naftery was exempted. Ayliffie's Parergon. 
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2. Not fubj*£D, not liable to. 

Do not ouce hope, that thou canfl tempt 
A fpirit fo refolved to tread 

Upon thy throat, and live exempt 
From all the nets that thou canft fpread. Ben, Johnfon . 
No man, not even the moft wealthy and powerful among 
the foils of men, is exempt from the chances of human life. 

Atterbury s Sermons. 

The god conftrains the Greek to roam, 

A hopelefs exile from his native home. 

From death alone exempt. Pope's Odxffey , b. i. /. 96. 

3. Clear ; not included. 

His dreadful imprecation hear ; 

’Tis laid on all, not any one exempt. Lee’s Oedipus. 

4. Cut off from. Difuttd. 

Was not thy father for treafon ’headed ? 

And by his treafon ftand’ft not thou attainted. 

Corrupted, and exempt from ancient gentry ? Shak. Hen. VI. 

Exemption, n.f. [from exempt.] Immunity; privilege; 
freedom from impofts or burdenfome employments. 

The like exemption hath the writ to enquire of a man’s 
death, which alfo mud be granted freely. Bacon’s Off. of Alien. 

The Roman laws gave particular exemptions to fuch as built 
{hips, or traded in corn. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Exempt Ft 10 us. adj. [from exemptus , Latin.] Separable; 
that which may be taken from another. 

If motion were loofe or exemptitious from matter, I could 
be convinced that it had extenfion of its own. More . 

To Exe'nterate. v. a. \_exentero , Latin.] To embowel; to 
deprive of the entrails. 

A toad contains not thofe urinary parts which are found in 
other animals to avoid that ferous excretion, which may ap- 
pear unto any that exenterates or diflecls them. Brown. 

ExenteraTion. n.f. [exenteratio, Lat.] The aci of taking 

out the bowels ; embowelling. 

Belonius not only affirms that chamelions feed on flies, 
caterpillars, beetles, and other infe&s ; but upon exenteration 
he found thefe animals in their bellies. Brown’s Vulg. Err ours. 

Exe'quial. adj. [from exequia, Latin.] Funeral; relating to 
funerals. t Dili. 

Exequies, n.f. without a fingular. [cxequiar, Lat.] tuneral 
rites; the ceremony of burial ; the proceffion of burial. For 
this word obfequies is often ufed, but not fo properly. 

Let’s not forget 

The noble duke of Bedford late deceas’d. 

But fee his exequies fulfill’d in Roan. Shakefpeare s Hen. VI. 
The tragical end of the two brothers, whole exequies the 
next fucceflor had leifure to perform. Dryden s Dedic . to /Eti. 

Exe'rcent. adj. [exercens, Latin.] Pradlifing; following any 
calling or vocation. 

The judge may oblige every exercent advocate to give his 
patronage and affiftance unto a litigant in diftrefs for want of 
an advocate. dlySfffs Parergon. 

E'XERCISE. n.f [. exercitium , Latin ] 

1. Labour of the body; labour confidered as conducive to the 

cure or prevention of difeafes. 

Men ought to beware that they ufe not exercife and a fpare 
diet both j^but if much exercife , a plentiful diet; if fparing 
diet, little exercife. Bacon s Natur al Hijlory, N .298. 

The wife for cure on exercife depend ; 

God never made his work for man to mend. _ Dryden. 
He is exact in preferring the excrcifes of his patients, or- 
dering fome of them to walk eighty ftadia in a day, which is 
about nine Engliffi miles. < Arbuthnot on Coins. 

The pureft exercife of health. 

The kind refrefher of the Summer heats. Thomfon’s Summer. 

2. Something done for amufement. . 

As a watchful king, he would not negl eft his fafety, think- 
ing neverthelefs to perform all things rather as an exercife than 
as a labour. , . , Bacon’s HmryNW. 

3. Habitual a&ion by which the body is formed to gracefulnefs. 

He was ftrong of body, and fo much the {Longer as he, by 

a well difeiplined exercife , taught it both to do and to fuffen 

Sidney , b. 11. 

The French apply thcmfelves more univerfally to their 
exereijes than any nation : one feldom fees a young gentleman 
that does not fence, dance, and ride.. Addijon. 

4. Preparatory practice in order to {kill : as, the exercife ot 

foldiers. 

c. Ufe; aftual application of any thing. # 

The feeptre of fpiritual regimen over us in this prelent 
world, is at the length to be yielded up into the hands of the 
Father which gave it ; that is, the ufe and exercife thereof {ball 
ceafe, there being no longer on earth any militant church to 
govern. Hooker, b.v. f 5 4- 

6. Pra&ice ; outward performance. , c ^ 

The fame prince refufed even thofe of the church of ng- 
land, who followed their matter to St. Germain s, the publick 
exercife of the! r religion. ^difon on Italy. 

^ The learning of the fituation and boundaries of kingdoms, 


being only an exercife of the eyes and memory, a rhfft •, 
pleafure will learn them. ' u 

Children, by the exercife of their fenfes about obicaT 
attect them m the womb, receive fome few ide^ befn l 
are born. ^ l0re they 

. Exe fffj is vei 7 faring and entertaining to the underfc’ 
ing, while its reafomng powers are employed without t 

8. Talk; that which one is appointed to perform. 

Patience is more oft the exercife 
Of faints, the trial of their fortitude 
Making them each his own deliverer. 

And viclor over all 

That tyranny or fortune can inflia. Milton’s A m -‘n 

9. Ad of divine worfhip whether publick or private ^ '' 

Good fir John, 

I’m in your debt for your laft exercife ; 

Come the next Sabbath, and I will content you Shal A 

ToE 'xercise. n. a. [exerceo, Latin.] 

1. 'Fo employ; to engage in employment. 

1'his faculty of the mind, when it is exercifed immediate 
about things, is called judgment. 

2. To train by ufe to any a<ft. 

The Roman tongue was the ftudy of their youth: it was 
their own language they were inftruaed and exercifed in. Lode, 

3. To make fkilful or dexterous by praaice ; to habituate. 

Strong meat belongeth to* them who, by reafon of ufe 
have their fenfes exercifed to difeern both good and evil. Hebr 
Reafon, by its own penetration, where it is ftrono; and 
exercifed , ufually fees quicker and clearer without Jyllo- 

S ifm - Lie k. 

And now the goddefs, exercis’d in ill, 

Who watch’d an hour to work her impious will, 
Attends the roof. Dryden s Ain. b. vii. 

4. To bufy ; to keep bu fy. 

He will exercife himfelf with pleafure, and without weari- 
nefs, in that godlike employment of doing good which is 
affigned him. Atterbury’s Sermons, 

5. To ta{k ; to keep employed as a penal injuitttion. 

Sore travel hath God given to the Tons of man, to be exer- 
cifed therewith. Eccl. i. 13, 

Where pain of unextinguilhable fire 
Mutt exercife us, without hope of end. Milton’s Par. LoJI, 

6. To pra&ife ; to perform. 

A man’s body is confined to a place ; but where friendlhip 
is, all offices are granted to him and his deputy: for he may 
exercife them by his friend. Bacon’s Ejfap. 

Age’s chief arts, and arms, are to grow wife ; 

Virtue to know, and, known, to exercife . Denham, 

7. To exert ; to put in ufe. 

The princes of the Gentiles exercife dominion over them, 
and they that are great exercife authority upon them. Mat.xx.. 

Their confidences oblige them to fubmit to that dominion 
which their governours had a right to exercife over them. Lode, 

8. To praiftife or ufe in order to habitual {kill. 

Mean while I’ll draw up my Numidian troop 
Within the fquare, to exercife their arms. Addifon’s Cato. 

To E'xercise. v. n. To ufe exercife ; to labour for health or 
for amufement. 

The Lacedemonians were remarkable for the ufe of this 
fport, and Alexander the Great frequently exercifed at it. 
r Notes to the 


Exerciser, n.f. [from exercife .] He that directs or ues 

exercife. , . * 

Exercita'ticn. n.f [ exercitatio , Latin.] 

1. Exercife. . . 

It were fome extenuation of the curfe, if infudore vid us 
were confinable unto corporal exer citations. Brown iVulg. 

2 . Practice; ufe. p. 

By frequent exercitations we form them within us. 

To EXE'RT. v. a. [exero, Latin.] 

1. To ufe with an effort ; to ufe with ardour and vehemen • 

When the fervice o'f Britain requires your courag 
conduct, you may exert them both. Dryden s Pac.cs , 
Whate’er I am, each faculty, 

The utmoft power of my exerted foul, 

Preferves a being only for your fcivice. 

2 . To put forth ; to perform. . ar ,y 

When the will has exerted an afl of command P j 
faculty of the foul, or member ot the body, > , ac i oa | 

that the whole man, as a moral agent, can ^0 ^ ^ 

exercife or employment of fuch a faculty or me 

3. To enforce; to puih to an effort. With the re } 

Strong virtue, like ttrong nature, ttrug^s 
Exerts itfelf, and then throws oft the ill. Cry . - j^rt. 

Exe'rtION. n.f [from exert. ] ,l, hC C "f cat in" through- 

Exe'sion. n.f. [exefus, Latin.] I lie O f v ?oers through 

Theophraftus denieth the exefton oriorcin . , ^ jii. 

the belly of the dam. Browa’s ^^ilingi 

Exes-tua'tion. n. f [cxcefiuo, Latin. 

tumultuous heat ; cffervefcence; ebullition. gaJtpetre 
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'sal metre is in operation a cold body: iahyficians and chy- 
mifts give it in fevers, to allay the inward exejluatms ot the 

r b Exrot A U T TN [ex and folium, Latin.] To Ml off; 
r ' Ipf « a corrupt bone fro i the found part. A term of 

Ch Our S work went on fuccefsfnlly, the bone Hfoliatw? from 
. , JVijeman s burgery. 

Exfoliation'- n.f. [from exfoliate.] The proceft by which 
"rh^ corrupted part of the bone feparates from the found 
h [f t Pe bone be dreffed, the flefti will foon ante m that cut 

of the bone, and make exfcliatim of what is neceflary, and 
01 . • JVijemans burgery. 

Exfoliative, adj. [from exfoliate .] That which has the 

nnwer of procurins exfoliation. 

P Drefi the bone with the milder exfoliatives, till the burnt 
, . n ,n- If- 1 feman s Surgery. 

Exha'lable. adj. [from exhale.] That which maybe eva- 

norated or exhaled. . . , 

The fire may refolve fome of the more fpmti.ous and ex- 

balable paits, whereof diftillation has fhewn me that alabatter 
is not deftitute, into vapours. _ c l c ' 

Exhalation, n.f. [exbalatio, ^atin.] 

1 . The a ct of exhaling or fending out in vapours ; emiffion. 

2. The ttate of evaporating or flying out m vapours ; evapo- 

3. That which rifes in vapours, and fometimes takes the form of 

meteors. . . , /1 

No nat’ral exhalation in the Iky, 

No ’fcape of nature, no diftemper’d day, 

But they will pluck away its nat’ral caule, 

And call them meteors, prodigies, and iigns. 

Abortives, and prefages, tongues of heav n 
Plainlv denouncing vengeance upon John. Shak. King John. 
While moving in to high a fphere, and with fo vigorous a 
luftre, he mutt needs, as the fun, raife many envious exhala- 
tions-, which, condenfed by a popular odium, are capable to 
catt a cloud upon the brighteft merit and integrity. K. Charles. 
Anon, out of the earth, a fabiick huge 
Rofe like an exhalation, with the found T a 

Of dulcet fymphonies and voices fweet. Milton s Par. Loft. 
It is no wonder if the earth be often ftiaken, there being 
quantities of exhalations within thofe mines, or cavernous paf- 
faacs, that are capable' of rarefadion and inflammation. Burn, 
The crowing tow’rs like exhalations rife. 

And the & huge columns heave into the {kies. Pope. 

To EXHATE. v. a. [ exhalo , Latin.] 

1. To fend or draw out in vapours or fumes. 

Yon light is not daylight, I know it well : 

It is fome meteor that the fun exhales , 

To be to thee this night a torch-bearer. Sh. Rom. and Jul. 

I flattered myfelf with hopes that the vapour had been 
exhaled. Temple. 

Fear freezes minds ; but love, like heat, 

Exhales the foul fublime to ttek her native feat. Dryden . 

2. To draw out. 

See, dead Henry’s wounds 
Open their congeal’d mouths, and bleed afrefh ! 

Blufh, blufli, thou lump of foul deformity; 
bfor ’tis thy prefence that exhales this blood 
From cold and empty veins, where no blood dwells. Shakef 
Exha'lement. n.f [from exhale.] Matter exhaled; va- 

P °Nor will polifned amber, although it fend forth a grofs and 
corporal exhalement , be found a long time defective upon the 
exafteft feales. Browns Vulgar Errours , b. ii. <r. 5. 

To EXHA'UST. */.*. 

1. To drain; to diminUh ; to deprive by draining. 

Single men be many times more charitable, becautt their 
means are leis exhaujled. Bacon s Effays. 

Spermatick matter of a vitious fort abounds in the blood, 
exhaujls it of its beft fpirits, and derives the flower of it to the 
feminal veflels. JVifeman’s Surgery. 

2. To draw out totally ; to draw ’till nothing is left. 

Though the knowledge they have left us be worth our 
ftudy, yet they exhaufed not all its treafures : they left a great 
deal for the induftry and fagacity of after-ages. Locke. 

The nurfling grove 

Seems fair awhile, cherifli’d with fofter earth ; 

But when the alien compoft is exhaujt. 

Its native poverty again prevails. Phillips. 

Exhaustion. n.J'. [from exhaujl ] The a£t of drawing or 
draining. 

Exha'ustless.* adj. [from exhaujl.] Not to be emptied; not 
to be all drawn off; inexhauftible. 

Of heat and light, what everduring ftores 
Brought from the fun’s exhaujllefs golden {bores, 

Through gulphs immenfe of intervening air. 

Enrich the earth, and every lots repair. Blackm. Creation . 
To EXHIBIT, v. a. [ exhibeo , Latin.] 

1. To offer to view or ufe ; to offer or propott in a formal or 
publick manner. 
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If any claim redrefs of irijuftice* they fhoulj exhibit thin 
petitions in the ftreet. Shake/p. Mpajure jot Meajnie. 

He buffered his attorney-general to exhibit a charge of high 
treafon againft the earl. Clarendon < 

2. To {how; to difplay. ... 

One of an unfortunate Conftitution is perpetually exhtoiitng 
a miferable example of the weaknefs of mind and body. rife. 

Exhi'biter. n.f [from exhibit.] He that otters any thing* 
as a petition or charge, in a publick manner; 

He feems indifferent. 

Or rather fwaying more upon our part, 

Than cherithing th’ exhibiters againft us. Shakefp. Henry \ b 

Exhibition. n.J'. [from exhibit.] 

1. The a<ft of exhibiting; difplay; fitting forth. 

What are all mechanick works, but the fenfible exhibition 
of mathematick demonftrations? Grew’s Cofmol. Sac. b. i:. 

2. Allowance; falary ; penfion. 

I crave fit difpofition for my wife. 

Due preference of place and exhibition , 

As levels with her breeding. Shakefpeare’ s Othello . 

W'hat maintenance he from his friends receives, 

Like exhibition thou {halt have from me Shakefpeare , 

All was affigned to the army and garrifons there, and {he 
received only a penfion or exhibition out of his cofters. Bacom 
He is now negledled, and driven to live in exile upon a 
fmall exhibition. Lwift. 

ExhFbitive. adj. [from exhibit.] Reprefentative ; difplay- 
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Truths mutt have an eternal exiftence in fome underftand- 
ing; or rather, they are the fame with that underftanding 
itfelf, confidered as varioufly exhibitive or reprefentative, ac- 
cording to the various modes of inimitability or partici- 
pation. Norris. 

EXHi'LARATE. v. a. [ exhilaro , Latin.] To make cheerful; 
to cheer ; to fill with mirth ; to enliven ; to glad ; to gladden. 

The coming into a fair garden, the coming into a fair room 
richly furniffied, a beautiful perfon, and the like, do delight 
and exhilarate the Fpirits much. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory * 
The force of that fallacious fruit, 

That with exhilarating vapours bland 

About their fpirits, had play’d, and inmoft pow’rs 

Made err, was now exhal’d. Milton’s Paiadife LoJI , b. ix. 

Continual tide 

Flows from th’ exhilarating fount. Phillips', \ 

Let them thank 

Boon nature, that thus annually fupplies 

Their vaults, and with her former liquid gifts 

Exhilarates their languid minds, within 

The golden mean confin’d. Phillips « 

ExhilaraTion. n.J'. [from exhilarate.] 

J. The ad! of giving gaiety. 

2. '1 he ttate ol being enlivened. 

And therefore exhilaration hath fome affinity with joy, 
though it be a much lighter motion. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

ToEXHO'RI. v. a. [exhortor , Latin.] To incite by words 
to any good adlion. 

We bettech you, and exhort you by the Lord fefus, that 
as ye have received of us, how you ought to walk, fo ye 
would abound. " , Thcf iv. 1. 

My duty is to exhort you to confider the dignity of that 
holy myftery. Common Prayer. 

Exhorta'tion. n.f. [from exhort.] 

1. The a£l of exhorting; incitement to good. 

If we will not encourage publick beneficence, ’till 
wc are fecure that no ftorm {hall overturn what we help to 
build, there is no room for exhortations to charity. Afterbury. 

2. 1 he form of words by which one is exhorted. 

I ll end my exhortation after dinner. Shakefpeare * 

ExhortaTory. adj . [from exhort.] Tending to exhort. 

Exhorter. n.f. [from exhort.] One who exhorts or encou-* 
rages by words. 

To EXICCAFE. v. a. [ exficco , Latin.] To dry; to dry 

TT UP - , , • 

.hxiccA tion. n.f [from exiccate.] Arefadlion; ail of dry- 
ing up ; ttate of being dried up. 

What is more eafily refuted than that old vulgar affertion 
of an univerfal drought and exiccation of the earth ? As if the 
fin could evaporate the leaft drop of its moifture, fo that it 
mould never dettend again, but be attracted and elevated quite 
out of the atmofphere. _ Bentley’s Sermons. 

xi ccative. adj. [from exiccate.] Drying in quality ; having 
the power of drying. & 

Exigence. } n.f. [This word is probably only a corruption 

exigency. 5 o 1 exigents, vitiated by an unffiilful pronoun- 
ciation.] r 

I. Demand; want; need. 

As men, we are at our own choice, both for time and 
place and form, according to the exigence of our own occa- 
fions tn private. ftafer, b. v. / 24. 

You have heard what the prefent condition and exkcmie, of 
thefe feyeral chances are. XtUrbury’s Sermmi. 

While our fortunes exceed not the meafure of real convo 

nience. 
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nie'nce, anJ are adapted to the exigencies of ouf ftation, we 
perceive the hand of providence in our gradual and fucceflive 
fuppiies. Rogers, Sermon 2. 

2, Prefling neceflity ; diffrefs ; fudden occafion. 

This diffimulation in war may be called ftratagem and con- 
dua ; in other exigencies addrefs and dexterity, hates ontbeOdy. 
Now in fuch exigencies not to need. 

Upon my word you muft be rich indeed ! 

A noble fuperfluity it craves, 

Not for yourfelf, but for your fools and knaves. Pope. 
E'xigent. n. f [ cxigens , Latin.] 

1. Prefling bufinefs ; occafion that requires immediate help. 

in fuch an exigent I fee not how they could have ftaid to 
deliberate about any other regiment than that which already 
was devifed to their hands. Hooker , Preface . 

The council met, your guards to find you lent. 

And know your pleafure in this exigent. Waller. 

2 . [A law term.] A writ fued when the defendant is not to be 

found, being part of the procefs leading to an outlawry. 
Shakefpeare ufes it for any extremity. Hanmer . 

3. End. 

Thefe eyes, like lamps whofe wafting oil is fpent. 

Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent. Shake/ Henry VI. 
Exiguity, n.f [ exiguitas , Latin.] Smallnefs ; diminitive- 
nefs ; ftendernefs. 

The exiguity and fliape of the extant particles is now 
fuppofed. Boyle on Colours. 

Exigu'ous. adj. [exiguus, Latin.] Small; diminutive; little. 
Their fubtile pans and exiguous dofe are confumed and 
evaporated in lefs than tw r o hours time. Harvey. 

EfXILE. n.f. [exilium, Latin. It feems anciently to have had 
the accent indifferently on either fyllable : now it is uniformly 
on the firft.j 

1. Banifhment ; ftate of being banifhed from one’s country. 

Our ftate of bodies would bewray what life 
We’ve led fince thy exile. Shakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

Welcome is exile , welcome were my death. Shak. //.VI. 
Let them pronounce the fteep Tarpeian death, 

Vagabond exi le, flaying, pent to linger 

But with a grain of day, I would not buy 

Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shak . Coriolanus. 

2 . The perfon banifhed. 

Omul! the wretched exiles ever mourn. 

Nor after length of rowling years return ? Dryden' s Virg . 

Ulyfles, foie of all the vidtor train. 

An exile from his dear paternal coaft. 

Deplor’d his abfent queen, and empire loft. Pope's Odyffey. 
Exi'le. adj. [exilis, Latin ] Small; flender; not full; not 
powerful. Not in ufe, except in philofophical writings. 

It were alfo good to enquire what other means may be to 
draw forth the exile heat which is in the air; for that may be 
a fecret of great power to produce cold weather. Bacon. 

In a vitginal, when the lid is down, it maketh a more exile 
found than when the lid is open. Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 
To E'xile. v. a. [from the noun. This had formerly the ac- 
cent on the laft fyllable, now generally on the firft, though 
Dry den has ufed both.] To banifh ; to d*ive from a country ; 
to tran fport. 

Call home our exil'd friends abroad, 

That fled the fnares of watchful tyranny. Shake/ Macbeth. 

Foul fubornation is predominant, 

And equity exil'd your highnefs’ land. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
For that offence, 

Immediately we do exile him hence. Shak. Rom. and Juliet. 
They fettered with the bonds of a long night, lay there 
exiled from the eternal providence. Wifd. xvii. z. 

His brutal manners from his breaft exil'd , 

His mien he fafhion’d, and his tongue he fil’d. Dryden. 

Arms and the man I fing, who forc’d by fate, 

And haughty Juno’s unrelenting hate, 

Expel’d and exil'd. Dryden s Virgil's /En. 

Exi'lement. n.f [from exile.’] Banifhment. 

Fitzofborn was difearded into foreign fervice for a pretty 
fhadow of exilement . , IVoiton. 

ExilPtion. n.f. [exilitio, Latin.] The aft of fpringing or 
ruffling out fuddenly. 

From fa It pet re proceeded! the force and report ; for fulphur 
and fmall-coal, mixt, will not take fire with noife or exilition ; 
and powder, which is made of impure and greafy petre, hath 
but a weak emiflion, and gives but a faint report. Brown. 
ExPlity. n.f [ exilis , Latin.] Slenderncfs; fmalnefs; dimi- 
nution. 

Certain flies, called ephemera, live but a day : the caufe is 
the exility of the fpirit, or perhaps the abfence of the fun. Bac. 

For exility of the voice, or other founds, it is certain that 
the voice doth pafs through folid and hard bodies, if they be 
not too thick; and through water, which is likewife a very 
clofe body, and fuch an one as letteth not in air. Bacon. 

A body, by being fulitilized, can lofe nothing of its cor- 
poreity ; neither can it hereby gain any thing but exility ; for 
all degreew of fubtility are eflentially the fame thing. Grew. 
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Exi'mious. adj lexhuus, Latin.] Famous; eminent, 
fpicuous ; excellent. cn L con- 

Exinani'tion. nj: [exhamtw, Latin.] Privation - iX" 7 ' 

ril'L n0t m ° re imP ° tent ‘ n his glory than he was hi hj, 

To EXI'ST. „. [exlJH, Latin.] To be ; to 

It is as eafy to conceive that an infinite Almighty & 
might produce a thing out of nothing, and make tbZ . tt 
* jiovo, which did not exijl before; Is to contl^S 
to have had no beginning, but to have exified from cternin- M 

It feems reafonable to enquire, how fuch a muteude'Z® - 
to make but one idea, fince ti.at combination does not 2 
ex, ft together in nature. * alwa )' s 

One year is paff ; a different feene ! L ° cke ' 

No farther mention of the dean : 

Vv ho now, alas, no more is miff 

Than if he never did exijl. , . 

Existence. > n.f. [ exijhntia , low Latin.] State of S' 
ExPstency. S actual pofieffion of being. 

Nor is only the exiftency of this animal confiderable 
many things delivered thereof. Brown's Vulgar Err our \ ji' 
It is impoflible any being can be eternal with lucceffvp 
eternal phyheal changes, or variety of ffates or manner‘of 
exijlency , naturally and neceffarily concomitant unto it Pv. 

The foul, fecur’d in her exifience , fmilcs 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. Addifon's Cuto 
When a being is confidered as pofiible, it is faid to have an 
offence or nature : fuch were all things before the creation 
When it is confidered as a&ual, then it is faid to have exi/i 
_ ence a!fo. Watts's Laid. 

Lxi stent, adj. [from exijl.] In being ; in pofiefiion of beiii* 
or of exiftence. b 

Whatfoever fign the fun poffefTed, whofe recefs or vicinity 
defineth the quarters of the year, thofe feafons were affuallv 
exijl ent. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. c 2 

The eyes and minds are faftened on objeds which have no 
real being, as if they were truly exijlent. Dryden 

Existima'tion. n.f [exijlimaiio, Latin.] 

1. Opinion. 

2. Efteem. 

E'xit. n.f. [exit, Latin.] 

1. I he term fet in the margin of plays to mark the time at 
which the player goes off the ftage. 

2. Recefs; departure; a£t of quitting the ftage; a& of quittinz 

the theatre of life. H 4 

All the world’s a ftage, 

And all the men and women meerly players : 

They have their exits and their entrances, 

And one man in his time plays many parts. Shakefpeare. 
A regard for fame becomes a man more towards the exit 
than at his entrance into life. Swift. 

Many of your old comrades live a ILort life, and make a 
figure at their exit. Swift. 

3. Pafiage out of any place. 

In fuch a pervious fubftance as the brain, they might find 
an eafy either entrance or exit, almoft every where. Glanvilh. 

4. W ay by which there is a paffage out. 

The fire makes its way, forcing the water forth through 
its ordinary exits , wells, and the outlets of rivers. IVoodiv. 
ExPtal. ] adj. [ exitialis , Latin.] Deffrudfive; fatal; 
ExPtious ) mortal. 

Moft exitial fevers, although not concomitated with the 
tokens, exanthemata, anthraces, or carbuncles, are to be cen- 
fured peftilential. Harvey on the Plague. 

E'xodus. I n.f. [s£o^ 0 \] Departure ; journey from a place: 
ERody. f the fecond book of M fes is fo called, becaul'e it 
deferibes the journey of the Ifraelites from Egypt. 

In all probability their years continued to be three hundred 
and fixty-five days, ever fince the time of the Jewifh exody at 

leaft. I bale's Origin of Mankind. 

Exole'te. adj. [exoletus, Lat.] Obfolete; out of ufe. Did. 
To Exo'lve. v. a. [exolvo, Latin ] To lopfe; to pay. Did. 
Exo'mphalos. n.f. [s£ and o//.<£>&A(Sp.] A navel rupture. 
To EXONERATE, v. a. [exonero, Latin.] To unload; t« 
difburthen ; to free from any heavy charge. 

The glands being a congeries of veflels curled, circumgy- 
rated, and complicated, give the blood time to feparate throug 
the capillary veflels into the fecretory ones, which afterwar s 
all exonerate themfelves into one common tiudlus. a D 

Exoner a't ion. n. f. [from exonerate.] I he act of difbutt \ai 

ing, or difeharging. . 

The body is adapted unto eatine - , drinking, nutrition, an 

other ways of repletion and exoneration. , 

Exo'ptable. adj. [exoptabilis, Lat.] Defireable; to be oug 
with eagernefs or defire. , • 

ERorable. adj. [exorabilis, Latin.] Fo be move } 
treaty. 

Exorbitance.? a r exor bit<mce.] 


tl:W 


Exo'RBITAtfCY. j , 

i. The a£t of going out of the track preferibed.^ g nerm it 
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I fee fome degree of this fault cleave to thofe, who have 

eminently correSed all other exorbitances of the tongue. 

y Government of the Tongue , f 4* 

2. Enormity ; grofs deviation from rule or right 

The reverence of my prefence may be a curb to your exor- 
hitancieu Dryden’s Sfamjb Fryar. 

The people were grofly impofed on, to commit fuch exv- 
bitancies as could not end but in the diffolution of the govern- 
ment> Swift on the DijJ'entions in Athens and Rome. 

x Boundlefs depravity. 

3 * They riot ftill. 

Unbounded in exorbitance of ill. Garth s Difpenfary. 

Exorbitant .adj. [ex and orbito, Latin.] 

1. Going out of the preferred track; deviating from the courle 
appointed or rule eftabliflied. 

‘ What fignifies the fiaion of the tortoife riding upon the 
wino-s of the wind, but to preferibe bounds and meafures to 
©ur ^exorbitant paflions ? L if l range. 

Thefe phenomena are not peculiar to the earthquakes which 
have happened in our times, but have been obferved in all 
ao-es, and particularly thofe exorbitant commotions of the wa- 
ters of the globe. Woodwards Natural Hijiory. 

2 . Anomalous”; not comprehended in a fettled rule or method. 

The Jews, who had laws fo particularly determining in all 
affairs what to do, were notwithstanding continually inured 
with caufes exorbitant, and fuch as their Jaws had not prov ided 
f or> Hooker, b. iii. fi I. 

3. Enormous ; beyond due proportion ; exceffive. 

Their fubjeefs would live in great plenty, were not the im- 
pofitions fo very exorbitant ; for the courts are too Iplendid for 
the territories. AddiJ'on s Remark > on Italy. 

So endlefs and exorbitant are the defires of men, that they 
will o;rafp at all, and can form no fcheme of perfect happinel's 
withal efs. Swift on the Dijfentions in Athens and Rome . 

To ExoRbitate. v. n. [ex and orbito, Latin.] To deviate; 
to go out of the track or road preferibed. 

The planets fometimes would have approached the fun as 
near as the orb of Mercury, and fometimes have exorbitated 
beyond the diltance of Saturn. Bentleys Sermons. 

To E'XORCISE. v. a. [irocAgu.] 

1. To adjure by fome holy name. 

2. To drive away fpirits by certain forms of adjuration. 

3. 'Fo purify from the influence of malignant fpirits by religious 
ceremonies. 

And fry’rs, that through the wealthy regions run. 

Refort to farmers rich, and blefs their halls. 

And exorcift the beds, and crofs the walls. Dryden . 

E'xorciser. n.f. [from exorcife.] One who pra&ifes to drive 
away evil fpirits. 

ERorcism. n.f. [l%o()x.i<rfj.b<;.] The form of adjuration, or 
religious ceremony by which evil and malignant fpirits are 
driven away. 

Will his lordftiip behold and hear our exorcifms? Shakefp. 
Symptoms fupernatural, muft be only curable by fuperna- 
tural means ; namely, by devout prayers or exorcifms. Harvey. 
E'xorcist. n.f. [k^ooy.ifA-] 

s. One who by adjurations, prayers, or religious a£ts, drives 
away malignant fpirits. 

Then certain of the vagabond Jews, exorcifs, took upon 
them to call over them which had evil fpirits. Adis xix. 1 3. 
2. An enchanter ; a conjurer. Improperly. 

Soul of Rome ! 

Thou, like an exorcifl , haft conjur’d up 
My mortified fpirit. Shakejpeare's Julius Cafar. 

Is there no exorcijl 

Beguiles the truer office of mine eyes ? 

Is’t real that I fee? Shakefpeare' s All’s well that ends well. 

EXORDIUM, n.f. [Latin.] A formal preface ; the proemial 
part of a compofition. 

Nor will I thee detain 
With poets fieftions, nor opprefs thine ear 
With circumftance, and long exordiums here. Mays Virgil. 
I have been diftafted at this way of writing, by reafon of 
long prefaces and exordiums. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Exorna'tion. n.f [ exornatio , Latin.] Ornament; decora- 
tion ; embelliftiment. 

It feemeth that all thofie curious exornatiens ftiould rather 
ceafe. Hooker, b. v. f. 15. 

Hyperbolical exornations and elegancies many much affedL 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Exo'ssated. adj. [exoffatus, Latin.] Deprived of bones. Didi. 
Exosto'sis. n. f [£>t and oriov.] Any protuberance of a bone 
that is not natural, as often happens in venereal cafes. Efuincy. 
Exo'sseous. adj. [ex and oJJ'a, Latin.] Wanting bones ; bone- 
lefs; formed without bones. 

Thus we daily obferve in the heads of fifties,, as alfo in 
fnails ajid foft exoffeous animals, nature near the head hath 
placed a flat white ftone, or teftaceous concretion. Broivn. 
Exo'tick. adj. [e^cotixo?.] Foreign; not produced in our 
own country; not domeftick. 

Some learned men treat of the nature of letters as of fome 
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remote exotuk thing, whereof we had no knowledge but by 

fabulous relations. Holder Elements f 

Continue frelh hot-beds to entertain fuch exotuk plants as 
arrive not to their perfeflion without them. Evelyn r KaUrtdar. 

Exo'tick. n. f. A foreign plant. # 

Claudian was feated on the other fummit, which was bar- 
ren, and produced, on fomefpots, plants that are unknown to 
Italy, and fuch as the gardeners call exoheks. Addtjon s Guaid. 

To EXPAND, v. a. [ expando , Latin ] 

1. To fpread ;• to lay open as a net or fheet. 

2. To dilate ; to fpread out every way ; to diftule. . 

An animal growing, expands its fibres in the air as a fluid. 

0 Arbuthnot on Air. 

Along the ftream of time thy name ^ 

Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame. Pope s EJf. on Man. 
Expa'nse. n.f [expanfum, Latin.] A body widely extended 
without inequalities. 

A murmuring found 

Of waters ifiu’d from a cave, and fpread 
Into a liquid plain ; then flood unmov’d. 

Pure as th’ expanfe of heav’n. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. iv. 
Bright as th’ ethereal glows the green expanfe. Savage. 

On the fmooth expanfe of cryftal lakes, 

The finking ftone at firft a circle makes ; 

The trembling furface, by the motion ftirr’d. 

Spreads in a fecond circle, then a third ; 

Wide, and' more wide, the floating rings advance. 

Fill all the watry plain, and to the margin dance. Pope. 
Exp ansi b Flit Y. n.f. [from expanftble.] Capacity of exten- 
fion ; pofiibility to be expanded or fpread into a wider furface. 

Together with the rotundity common to the atoms of all 
fluids, there is fome difference in bulk, by which the atoms in 
one fluid are diftinguifhed from thofe of another ; elfe all fluids 
would be alike in weight, exparfibility, and all other qualities. 

Grew' s Cofmolog. Sacr. b. i. c. 3. 
Expansible, adj. [from expanfus, Latin ] Capable to be ex- 
tended ; capable to be fpread into a wider furface. - 

Bodies are not expanftble in proportion to their weight, or 
to the quantity of matter to be expanded. Grew' s Cofmol. 
Expansion, n.f. [from expand.] 

j. The ftate of being expanded into a wider furface or greater 
fpace. 

’Tis demonftrated that the condenfation and expanfion of 
any portion of the air is always proportional to the weight and 
prefiure incumbent upon it. Bentley s Sermons . 

2. The a& of fpreading out. 

The eafy expanfan of the wing of a bird, and the lightnefs, 
ftrength, and fliape of the feathers, are all fitted for her better 
flight. Grew's Cofmolog. Sac. b. i. c. 5. 

3. Extent ; fpace to which any thing is extended. 

The capacious mind of man takes its flight farther than the 
ftars, and cannot be confined by the limits of the world : it 
extends its thoughts often even beyond the utmoft expanfan of 
matter, and makes excurfions into that incomprehenfible 
inane. Locke . 

4. Pure fpace, as diftin& from extenfion in folid matter. 

Diftance or fpace, in its Ample abftraft conception, I call 

expanfion , todiftinguifti it from extenfion, which exprefles this 
diftance only as it is in the folid parts of matter. j Locke. 

It would for ever take an ufelefs flight. 

Loft in expanfion, void and infinite. Blackmore's Creation ; 
Expa'nsive. adj. [from expand.] Having the power to fpread 
into a wider furface, or greater fpace. 

The elaftick or expanfive faculty of the air, whereby it 
dilates itfelf when comprefied, hath been made ufe of in the 
common weather-glafies. Ray on the Creation . 

Then no more 

Th’ expanfive atmofphere is cramp’d with cold. Thomfim . 

To Expa'tiate. v. n. [ expatior , Latin.] 

1. To range at large ; to rove without any preferibed limits. 
Religion contracts the circle of our pleafures, but leaves it 

wide enough for her votaries to expatiate in. Addifon' s Spedlat , 
He looks in heav’n with more than mortal eyes. 

Bids his free foul expatiate in the Ikies; 

Amidft her kindred ftars familiar roam. 

Survey the region, and confefs her home. Pope. 

Expatiate free o’er all this feene of man ; 

A mighty maze ! but not without a plan. Pope's EJf. on Man. 

W ith wonder feiz’d, we view the pleafing ground, 

And walk delighted, and expatiate round. Pope's Odyffey. 

2. To enlarge upon in language. 

They had a cuftom of offering the tongues to Mercury, 

becaufe they believed him the giver of eloquence: Dacier ex- 
patiates upon this cuftom. Notes on Pope's Odyffey , b. iii. 

3. To let loofe ; to allow to range. This fenfe is very improper. 
Make choice of a fubjeft, which, being of itfelf capable of 

all that colours and the elegance of defign can poflibly give, 
ftiall afterwards afford art an ample field of matter wherein to 
expatiate itfelf. Dryden's Dufrefnoy » 

To EXPE'CT. v. a. [expedlo, Latin.] 

1. To have a previous apprehenfton of either good or evil. 

8N To 
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2. To wait for; to attend the coming. 

While, expecting there the queen, he rais’d 
His wond’ring eyes, and round the temple gaz’d. Dryden. 
To Expe'ct. v. n. To wait ; to ftay. 

Elihu had expected ’till Job had fpoken. Job. 

Expectable, adj. [from expert. ] To be expe£ted; to be 
hoped or feared. 

Occult and fpiritual operations are not expectable from ice; 
for being but water congealed, it can never make good fijch 

qualities. Brown’ s Vulgar Errours . 

Expectance. 1 r rr * 

Expe'ctancy. J n 'f' expeCt.] 

1. The act or ftate of expecting ; expectation. 

Every moment is expectancy 

Of more arrivance. Shakefpeare’ s Othello. 

Satyrs leave your petulance. 

Or elfe rail upon the moon, 

Year expectance is too foon ; 

For before the fecond cock 

Crow, the gates will not unlock. Ben . Johnf. Fairy Prince. 
This blefied expectance muft be now my theme. Boyle. 

But fy, my wand’ring mufe, how thou do’ft ftay ! 
Expectance calls thee now another way. Milton . 

2. Something expected. 

There is expectance here from both the Tides, 

What further you will do. Shake/. Trcilus and CreJ/da . 

3. Hope ; that of which the expectation is accompanied with 
pleafure. 

Oh, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown ! 

The expectancy and rofe of the fair ftate. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
ExpeCtant. adj. [French.] Waiting in expectation. 

Her majefty has offered conceffions, in order to remove 
fcruples raifed in the mind of the expectant heir. Swift. 

ExpeCtant. n. f. [from expect .] One who waits in expecta- 
tion of any thing ; one held in dependance by his hopes. 
They, vain expectants of the bridal hour. 

My ftores in riotous expence devour. Pope’s Odyffy, b. i. 
This treatife was agreeable to the fentiments of the whole 
nation, except of thole gentlemen who had employments, or 
were expectants. Swift to Pope. 

Expectation, n.f. [, exfpeCtatio , Latin.] 
j. The aCt of expecting. 

The trees 

Should have borne men, and expectation fainted, 

Longing for what it had not. Shak . Anth. and Cleopatra. 

The reft. 

That are within the note of expectation , 

Already are i’ th’ court. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

2. The ftate of expeCting either with hope or fear. 

Live in a conftant and ferious expectation of that day, when 
we muft appear before the Judge of heaven and earth. Rogers. 

3. ProfpeCt of any thing good to come. 

My foul, wait thou only upon God; for my expectation is 
from him. Pf\x ii. 5. 

4. The objeCt of happy expectation ; the Mefliah expeCted* 

Now clear I underftand, 

What oft my fteadieft thoughts have fearch’d in vain, 

Why our great expectation ftiould be call’d 

The feed of woman. Milton’s Paradife Lofl , b. xii. 

5. A ftate in which fomething excellent is expeCted from us. 

How fit it will be for you, born fo great a prince, and of fo 
rare not only expectation but proof, to divert your thoughts 
from the way of goodnefs. Sidney. 

You firft came home 

From travel with fuch hopes as made you look’d on. 

By all men’s eyes, a youth of expectation ; 

Pleas’d with your growing virtue, I receiv’d you. Otway . 

ExpeCter. n.f [from expeCI.~\ 

1. One who has hopes of fomething. 

Thefe are not great expeCters under your adminiftration, 
according to the period of governors here. Swift . 

2 . One who waits for another. 

Signify this loving interview 

To the expeCters of our Trojan part. Shak. Troil. andCreff. 
To EXPE'CTORATE. v. a. [ex and pedus , Latin.] To ejeCf 
from the breaft. 

Excrementitious humours are expectorated by a cough after 
a cold or an afthma. Harvey on Conjumptions. 

Morbifick matter is either attenuated fo as to be returned 
into the channels, or expectorated by coughing. Arbuthnot. 
Expe'ctoration, n.f [from expectorate.'] 

1. The a& of difcharging from the breaft. 

2. That difcharge which is made by coughing, as bringing up 

phlegm, or any thing that obftruds the veffels of the lungs, 
and ftrengthens the breath. Quincy. 

With water, vinegar, and honey, in pleurifies and inflam- 
mations of the lungs, he mixeth fpices, for promoting expec- 
toration. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

J^xpe'ctorative. adj. [from expectorate.] Having the quality 
of promoting expectoration. 

Syrups and other expeCt or atives y in coughs, muft neceffarily 
•ccafion a greater cough. Harvey on Confumptions. 
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Expedience. \ r rr 
ExpeDiency. [from expedient.] 

1. Fitnefs; propriety; fuitablenefs to an end. 


Solemn dedications of things fet apart for Divine W a- 
uld never have, been univerfally pradifed hi/ • 
fon dictated the high expediency and great ufe of furl n ^ rea ' 


could never have, been univerfally praCtifed hafl n T V ulull P, 

... ' r <U -' LUCU > nad not right 

‘“chpraaice,. 

2. It is ufed in Shakefpeare for expedition; adventure ' 

tempt. ’ venture; or at. 

Let me hear 

What yefternight our council did decree, 

In forwarding this dear expedience. Shake hear is „ 

3. It is alfo ufed by Skahfpeare for expedition /'hafte- ^ 

I (hall break * "‘WE 

The caufe of our expedience to the queen 

7 " St-jk a 

1. Proper; fit; convenient; fuitable. 

All things are not expedient : in things indifferent there 
choice ; they are not always equally expedient. Hooker V 
When men live as if there were no Cod, it becon - ' 
djent for them that there fliould be none; and then the.T 
deavour to perfuade themfelves fo. Ttllatfm ? r 9. . en ' 

2. In Shakefpeare , quick ; expeditious. ttmt * 

The adverfe winds, 

Whofe leifure I have ftaid, have given him time 
To land his legions all as foon as I : 

His marches are expedient to this town. Shake/ Kin? %} )tk 
Expedient, n.f [from the adjedive.] ° y 

1. That which helps forward ; as means to an end. 

God,, who delights not to grieve the children of men does 

not projeft for our forrow, but our innocence; and would 

never have invited us to the one, but as an expedient to the 

other. n.re, x-n- 

a n-r tJecay of Pieu, 

2. A Ihift; means to an end which are contrived in an exi- 
gence. 

Th’ expedient pleas’d, where neither loft his right ; 
Mars had the day, and Venus had the night. & Dryitn. 
He flies to a new expedient to folve the matter, and fuppofes 
an earth of a make and frame like that of Des Cartes. / Voodvi, 
ExpeDiently. adv. [from expedient,] 

1. Fitly; fuitably; conveniently. 

2, Haftily; quickly. 

Let my officers of fuch a nature 
Make an extent upon his houfe and lands : 

Do this expediently , and turn him going. Shak. As you lih it. 
To E'XPEDITE. v. a. [expedioy Latin.] 

1. To facilitate; to free from impediment. 

By fin and death a broad way now is pav’d, 

To expedite your glorious march. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

2. Tohaften; to quicken. 

An inquifition would ftill be a further improvement, and 
would expedite the converfion of the Papifts. Swift, 

3. To difpatch ; to iflue from a publick office. 

Though fuch charters be expedited of courfe, and as of right, 
yet they are varied by diferetion. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

E'xpedite. adj. [expedituSy Latin.] 

1. Quick; hafty; foon performed. 

Wholefome advice, and expedite execution in freeing the 
ftate of thofe monfters. Sandys. 

2. Eafy; difencumbered ; clear from impediments. 

Nature can teach the church but in part; neither fo 
fully as is requifite for man’s falvation, nor fo eafily as to 
make the way plain and expedite enough, that many may come 
to the knowledge of it, and fo be faved, and therefore the 
Scripture has been given. Hooker , b. iii. f 3* 

3. Nimble; active; agile. 

The more any man’s foul is cleanfed from fenfual lufo, 
the more nimble and expedite it will be in its operations. Tillot. 

4. It feems to be ufed by Bacon for light armed in the Roman 
fignification. 

He fent the lord chamberlain with expedite forces to fpeea to 
Exeter, to the refeue of the town. Bacon’s Henry' • 

EDpeditely. adv. [from expedite.] With quicknefs, rea 1- 
jnefs hftflc 

Nature hath left his ears naked, that he may turn them 
more expedite ly for the reception of founds from every quarter. 

1 3 r Grew’s Mufcum. 

Expedition, n.f [from expedite,] 

1. Hafte; fpeed ; a&ivity. . . 

Prayers, whereunto devout minds have added a P iercl 
kind of brevity, thereby the better to exprefs that quic a 
fpeedy expedition wherewith ardent affe&ions, the very wi » 
of prayer, are delighted to prefent our fuits in beaten. 66 

Ev’n with the fpeedieft expedition insert. 

I will difpatch him to the emperor’s court. oca HP 

2. A march or voyage with martial intentions. 

’ Young O&avius, and Mark Antony, 

Come down upon us with a mighty power, cHar. 

Bending their expedition tow’rd Philippi. Sha . J • ^ 
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To EXPET. v. a. [exp elk y Latin.] 

1. To drive out ; to force away. 

The Lord your God (hall expel them from before you, and 
drive them from out of your fight. JoJ. xxiii. 5. 

I may know the let why gentle peace 
Should not expel thefe inconveniencies. Shake f. Henry V. 

Suppofe a mighty rock to fall there, it would expel the wa- 
ters out of their places with fuch violence as to fling them 
among the clouds. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

2. To ejeeft ; to throw out. 

Whatfoever cannot be digefted by the ftomach, is either 
put up by vomit, or put down to the guts, and other parts of 
the body are moved to expel by confent. Bacon s Nat. Hiflory. 

3. To banifh ; to drive from the place of refidence. 

Arms and the man I fing, who forc’d by fate. 

And haughty J uno’s unrelenting hate. 

Expel’ d and exil’d left the Trojan fhore. Dryden’ s Virg. /En: 

Expe'ller. n.f [from expel.] One that expels or drives 
away. 

ToExpe'nd. v. a. [expendiy Latin.] To lay out; to fpend. 

If my death might make this ifland happy, 

I would expend it with all willingnefs. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
The king of England wafted the French king’s country, 
and thereby caufed him to ex- end fuch fums of money as ex- 
ceeded the debt. Hayward. 

The publick burthens, though they may be a good reafon 
for our not expending fo much in charity, yet will not juftify 
us in giving nothing. Attcrbury s Sermons. 

EXPE'NSE. n.f [cxpenfuniy Latin.] Coft ; charges; money 
expended. 

Hence comes that wild and vaft expenfey 
That hath enforc’d Rome’s virtue thence, - 
Which fimple poverty firft made. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

A feaft prepar’d with riotous expenfey 
Much coft, more care, and moft magnificence. Dryden . 

I can fee no reafon by which we were obliged to irfake thofe 
prodigious expenfes. Swift. 

ExpeNseful. adj. [expenfe and full.] Coftly; chargeable; 
expenfive. 

No part of ftru&ure is either more expenceful than win- 
dows or more ruinous, as being expofed to all violence of 
weather. Wotton’s Architecture. 

ExpeNseless. adj. [from expenfe.] Without coft. 

A phyfician may fave any army by this frugal and expenfelefs 
means only. Milton on Education. 

What health promotes, and gives unenvy’d peace, 

Is all expenfelefsy and procur’d with eafe. Blackm. Creation. 

Expensive, adj. [from expenfe.] 

1. Given to expenfe; extravagant; luxurious. 

Frugal and induftrious men are friendly to the eftablifhed 
government, as the idle and expenfive are dangerous. Temple. 

2. Coftly ; requiring expenfe : as, expenfive drefs ; an expenfive 
journey. 

3. Liberal; generous; diftributive. 

This requires an adtive, expenfvey indefatigable goodnefs, 
fuch as our apoftle calls a work and labour of love. Spratt. 

Expensively, adv. [from expenfive.] With great expenfe ; 
at s;reat charge. 

p O 

i never knew him live fo great and expenfively as he hath 
done fince his return from exile. Swift. 

Expf/nsiveness. n. f. [from expenfive.] 

j. Addidfion to expenfe; extravagance. 

2. Coftlinefs. 

Their highways, for their extent, folidity, or expenfivenefsy 
are fome of the greateft monuments of the grandeur of the 
Roman empire. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

EXPF'RIENCE. n. f. [experientiay Latin.] 

1 . Practice ; frequent trial. 

Hereof experience hath informed reafon, and time hath 
made thofe things apparent which were hidden. Raleigh. 

2. Knowledge gained by trial and pradtice. 

Boys immature in knowledge, 

Pawn their experience to their prefent pleafure. 

And fo rebel to judgment. Shake/. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

But if you’ll proiper, mark what I advife. 

Whom age and long experience render wife. Pope. 

To Expedience, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To try ; to pradtife. 

2. To know by pradtice. 

Experienced, participial adj. [from experience.] 

l Ma'de fkilful by experience. 

We muft perfect, as much as we can, our ideas of thedif- 
tindt fpecies ; or learn them from fuch as are ufed to that fort 
of things, and are experienced in them. L::ke. 

2. Wife by long pradtice. 

To him experienc’d Neftor thus rejoin’d, 

O friend ! what forrows do’ft thou bring to mind! Pope. 

Expe'riencer. n.f. One who makes trials; a practifer of 
experiments. 

-A ^curious experiencer did affirm, that the likenefs of any 
object, if ftrongly enlightned, will appear to another, in the 
eye of him that looks ftrongly and fteadily upon it, ’till he be 
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dazzled by it; even after he fhall have turned bis eyes from 
j t Digby on Bodies. 

EXPERIMENT, n.f. [experimentumy Latin.] Trial of any w 
thing; fomething done in order to difeover an uncertain or 
unknown effedt. 

That which {heweth them to be wife, is the gathering of 
principles out of their own particular experiments ; and the 
framing of our particular experiments , according to the rule of 
their principles, (hall make us fuch as they are. Hooker , b. v. 

It is good alio not to try experiments in ftates, except the 
neceffity be urgent, or the utility evident. Bacon-. 

Adam ! by fad experiment I know, 

How little weight with thee my words can find. 

Found fo erroneous. Milton’s Paradife Lofiy b. X. 

’Till his fall it was ignorant of nothing but of fin ; or, at 
leaft, it refted in the notion without the Imart of the expe- 
riment. South’s Sermons . 

When we are fearching out the nature or properties of any 
being by various methods of trial, this fort of obfervation is 
called experiment. Watts’ s Improvement of the Alin d. 

To Ex.pe'riment. v.a. [from the noun.] Totry; tofearch 
out by trial. 

Francifco Rcdi experimented that no putrified flefh will of 
itfelf, if all infedts be carefully kept from it, produce any. Ray . 

Experimental, adj. [from experiment.] 

1. Pertaining to experiment. 

2. Built upon experiment ; formed by obfervation. 

Call me a fool ; 

T ruft not my reading, nor my obfervations. 

Which with experimental feal do warrant 
The tenor of my book. Shak. Aluch Ado about Nothing. 
The experimental teftimony of Gillius is moft confiderable 
of any, who beheld the courfe thereof. Brown s Vulgar Err . 

3. Known by experiment or trial. 

We have no other evidence of univerfal impenetrability, 
befides a large experience, without an experimental excep- 
tion. Newton’s Opt. 

Thefe are fo far from being fubfervient to atheifts in their 
audacious attempts, that they rather afford an experimental 
confirmation of the univerfal deluge. Bentley’s Sermons . 

Experiment ally. adv. [from experimental. ] By expe- 
rience ; by trial ; by experiment ; by obfervation. 

The miscarriage being fomejtimes univerfal, has made us 
impart what we have experimentally learned by our own obfer- 
vations. Evelyn’ s Kalendar . 

While the man is under the fcourge of affiidtion ; he is 
willing to abjure thofe fins which he now experimental f finds 
attended with fuch bitter conlequences. Rogers’s Sermons. 

ExpeRimenter. n.f. [from experiment.] One who makes 
experiment. 

Galileus and Marfenius, two exact experimenter r, do think 
they find this verity by their experiences ; but furely this is 
impoffible to be done. Bigby on Bodies. 

EXPE'RT. adj. [expertusy Latin.] 

j. Skilful; addrefsful; intelligent in bufinefs. 

Now we will take fome order in the town. 

Placing therein fome expert officers. Shake f. Henry VI. 

Again fair Alma fits confeft. 

On Florimel’s experter breaft; 

When fhe the rifing figh conftrains. 

And by concealing fpeaks her pains. Prior. 

2 . Ready ; dexterous. 

The meaneft fculptor in th’ ^Emilian fquare. 

Can imitate in brafs the nails and hair ; 

Expert in trifles, and a cunning fool, 

Able t’ exprefs the parts, but not difpofe the whole. Dryden. 
They have not the good luck to be perfe&ly knowing in the 
forms of fyllogifm, or expert in mode and figure. Locke. 

3. Skilful by practice or experience. This fenfe is rare. 

Expert men can execute, and judge of particulars, one by 
one ; but the general counfels, and the plots and marfhalling 
of affairs, come beft from thofe that are learned. Bacon. 

4. It is ufed by Pope with of before the object of fkill, generally 
with in. 

Thy offspring bloom, 

Expert of arms, and prudent in debate, 

The gifts of heav’n to guard thy hoary ftate. Pope’s Odyffeyi 

ExpeRtly. adv. [from expert.] In a Ikilful, ready and dex- 
terous manner. 

ExpeRtness. n.f [from expert.] Skill; readiaefs;- dex- 
terity. 

What his reputation, what his valour, honefty, and ex- 
pert nefs in war. Shak. All’s well that ends well. 

This army, for the expertnefs and valour of the foldiers, 
was thought fufficient to have met the greateft army of the 
. Furks. Knolles’s Hifory of . the Turks. 

Expiable. adj. [from expiate.] Capable to be expiated, or 
attoned. 

To E'XPIATE. v. a. [expio, Latin.] 

1. T. o annul the guilt of a crime by fubfequent a<5Is of piety* 
to attone for. 3 

Strong and able petty felons, io true penitence, implore 

permiffion 
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perrruflion to expiate their crimes by their affiduous labours in 
io innocent and fo hopeful a work Bacon's Pbyf Remarks. 

1 he odium which lome men’s rigour or remifinefs had con- 
tracted upon my government, I refolved to expiate by regu- 
lations. King Charles. 

for the cure of this difeafe an humble, ferious, hearty re- 
pentance is the only phyfick; not to exfiate the guilt of it, 
but to qualify us to partake of the benefit oi Chrift’s attone- 

ment - Ray on the Creation. 

2. To avert the threats of prodigies. 

ExpiaTion. n.f. [from expiate.] 

1 . L'he a£t of expiating or attoning for any crime. 

2. The means by which we attone for crimes ; attonement. 

Law can difcover fin, but not remove. 

Save by thofe Ihadowy expiations weak, 

'1 he blood of bulls and goats. Milton s Paraclije Loft, b. xii. 
The former part of this poem is but a due expiation for my 
not ferving my king and country in it. Dryclen. 

Let a man’s innocence be what it will, let his virtues rife to 
the higheft pitch of perfc&ion, there will be ftill in him fo 
many fecret fins, fo many human frailties, fo manyofFences of 
ignorance, paflion and prejudice, fo many unguarded words 
and thoughts, that without the advantage of fuch an expiation 
and attonement, as Chriftianity has revealed to us, it is impof- 
fible he Ihould be faved. Addijori s Sfeftator , N°. 50. 

3. Pra&ices by which the threats of ominous prodigies were 
averted. 

Upon the birth of fuch monfters the Grecians and Romans 
did ufe divers forts of expiations , and to go about their prin- 
cipal cities with many folemn ceremonies and facrifices. Hayiv. 

L'xpiatory. adj . [from expiate.] Having the power of ex- 
piation or attonement. 

His voluntary death for others prevailed with God, and had 
the force of. an expiatory facrifice. Hooker , b. v. f 56. 

Expila'tion. n f. [expilati, Latin ] Robbery; the a<ft of 
committing wafte upon land to the lofs of the heir. 

ExpiraT’iON. n.f [from expire.] 

t. That a<ft of refpiration which thrufts the air out of the lungs, 
and contracts the cavity of the bread:. Kjuincy. 

In all expiration the motion is outwards, and therefore rather 
driveth away the voice than draweth it. Bacon s Nat, Hiftory. 

Of an inflammation of the diaphragm, the fymptoms are a 
violent fever, and a mod exquifite pain increafes upon infpi- 
ration ; by which it is diftinguilhed from a pleurify, in which 
the greateft pain is in expiration. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. The lad emiflion of breath; death. 

We have heard him breathe the groan of expiration. Rambler. 

3. Evaporation ; a£t of fuming out. 

4. Vapour; matter expired. 

Words of this fort refemble the wind in fury and impetu- 
oufnefs, in tranfientnefs and fudden expiration. Decay of Piety . 

Clofe air is warmer than open air, as the caufe of cold is 
an expiration from the earth, which in open places is dronger. 

Bacon's Natural Hifto'y, N°. 866. 

5. The ceflation of any thing to which life is figuratively 
afcribed. 

To fatisfy ourfelves of its expiration we darkened the room, 
and in vain endeavoured to difcover any fpark of fire. Boyle. 

6. The conclufion of any limited time. 

If ’till the expiration of your month, 

You will return -and fojourn with my fider, 

Difmifling half your train, come there to me. Shak. K. Lear. 
This he did in a fortnight after the expiration of the treaty 
of Uxbridge. Clarendon , b. viii. 

To EXPI'RE. v. a. [ expiro , Latin.] 

1. To breathe out. 

To fave his body from the fcorching fire. 

Which he from hellifh entrails did expire. Fairy Khteen. 
Anatomy exhibits the lungs in a continual motion of in- 
fpiring and expiring air. Harvey on Confumptims. 

This chaff’d the boar ; his nodrils flames expire , 

And his red eyeballs roll with living fire. Dryden's Ovid. 

2- To exhale ; to fend out in exhalations. 

The fluid which is thus fecreted, and expired forth along 
with the air, goes od' in infenfible parcels. Woodward. 

3. To clofe ; to conclude ; to bring to an end. 

• When as time flying with wings fwift, 

Expired had the term that thefe two javels 

Should render up a reckoning of their travels. Hull, Tale. 

To Expi'r e. v. n. 

1. To make an emiflion of the breath. 

If the infpiring and expiring organ of any animal be fiopt, it 
fuddenly dies. Walton' s Angler. 

2. To die ; to breathe the lad. 

For when the fair in all their pride expire , 

To their fird elements the fouls retire. Pope. 

3. To perifli; to fall ; to be dedroyed. 

All thy praife is vain, 

Save what this verfe, which never Ihall expire , 

Shall to thee purchafe. Spenfer . 

The dead man’s knell, 

Is there fcarce alk’d, for whom; and good mens lives 
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Expire before the flowers in their caps, 

Dying or ere they ficken. Shake fb m - e ' s M.,i .1 

4. To By out with a biaft. " a <foth. 

l'he didance judg’d for fhot of every fizc, 

The lindocks touch, the pond’rous ball expires • 

The vig rous feaman every porthole plies, 

And adds his heart to every gun he fires. 

5. To conclude; to terminate; to come to an end. 

A month before 
1 his bond expires , I do expert return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. S/W,,*,- 
To EXPLAIN, v. a. [expiano, Latin.] To expound Ch 
ludrate ; to clear by notes or commentaries. 

Such is the original defign, however we may explain it 

aW V 7 ’ •„ u • f m^arerw. 

You will have variety of commentators to the dif- 
ficult pafiages to you. r < 

Some explain'd the meaning quite away. pJ' 

Explainable, adj. [from explain.] Capable of being ex- 
plained or interpreted. ° 

It is fymbolically explainable, and implieth purification and 
deannefs. Brown's V ulgar Err ours, b. v. c.21. 

Explainer, n.f [from explain.] Expofitor; interpreter * 
commentator. 5 

Explanation, n.f [from explain.] 

1. The a£I of explaining or interpreting. 

2. The fenfe given by an explainer or interpreter. 

Before this explanation be condemned, and the bill found 
upon it, fome lawyers diould fully inform the jury. Swift. 

Explanatory, adj. [from explain.] Containing explana- 
tion. 

Had the printer given me notice, I would have printed the 
names, and writ explanatory notes. Swift. 

ETpletive. n.f [expletivum, Latin.] Something ufed only to 
take up room ; fomething of which the ufe is only to prevent 
a vacancy. 

Thefe are not only ufeful expletives to matter, but great or- 
naments of dyle. Swift, 

Oft the ear the open vowels tire, 

While expletives their feeble aid do join. Pope's Eft. on Critic. 
Another nicety is in relation to expletives , whether words 
or fy llables, which are made ufe of purely to fupply a va- 
cancy: do, before verbs plural, is abfolutely fuch; and future 
refiners may explode did and does. Pope. 

Explicable, adj. [from explicate.] Explainable; pofiibleto 
be explained. 

Many difficulties, fcarce explicable with any certainty, occur 
in the fabrick of human nature. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Great variety there is in compound bodies, and little many 
of them feem to be explicable. Boyle, 

To EXPLICATE, v.a. [explico, Latin.] 

1. To unfold ; to expand. 

They explicate the leaves, and ripen food 
For the filk labourers of the mulberry wood. Blacbnore. 

2. To explain; to clear; to interpret. 

They do not underftand that part of Chrifiian philofophy 
which explicates the fecret nature of this divine facrament. 

Taylor s Worthy Communicant. 
Although the truths may be elicited and explicated by the 
contemplation of animals, yet they are more clearly evidenced 
in the contemplation of man. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

The laft verfe of his laft fatyr is not yet fufficiently «r- 
plicated. ' Dryden's Juvenal, Dcd.cat. 

Explica'tion. n.f. [from explicate.] 

1. The a£t of opening; unfolding or expanding. 

2. The a£I of explaining; interpretation; explanation. 

The church preacheth, firft publilhing, by way ot tel 1- 
mony, the truth which from them Ihe hath received, written 
in the facred volumes of Scripture; fecondly, by way 0 
cation, difeovering the myftcries which lie hid therein, noo a. 

Many things are needful for explication, and many for app j 
cation unto particular occafions. > er > • * 

Allowances are made in the explication of our au ° u 
parables, which hold only as to the main fcope. 

2. The fenfe given by an explainer ; interpretation. . 

’Tis the fubftance of this theory I mainly depen 
many fingle explications and particularities may e % r 
upon farther thoughts. Burnet's Theory of the Earth J 

E'xplicative. adj. [from explicate.] Having a ten ; 

Tf^he term which is added to the fubjeft of a complex pro- 
pofition be either efiential or any way neceflary to 1 > ^ 
is called explicative ; for it only explains the f u E ^ 

mortal man is a fon of Adam. a • FLorcter; 

Explica'tor. n. f [from explicate.] Expounder, 

EXPLECIT. adj. [explicitus, Latin.] Unfolded; plain; clear, 

not obfeure; not merely implied. . mP thod of ceo- 

We mull lay afide that lazy and fallacious meth f 

Turing by the lump, and bring things clof ^ t( jL * a p re face. 

and evidence. 

Thefe fpeculations, when moft refineu, ier\e > hoW 
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how impoffible it is for us to have a clear and explicit notion 
of that which is infinite. South's Sermons. 

Expl/citl Y. adv. [from explicit] Plainly ; dire&Jy ; not 
merely by inference or implication 

This querulous humour carries an implicit repugnance to 
God’s dilpofals ; but where it is indulged, it ufuaJiy is its own 
expofitor, and , xp licit ly avows it. Government cf the Tongue. 

To EXPLORE, v. a. [ cx'.lodo , Latin.] 

1. To drive out difgraccfully with fome noife of contempt; to 
treat with open contempt ; to treat not only with negledl, but 
open difdain or fcorn. 

Him old and young 

Exploded , and had feiz’d with violent hands; 

Had not a cloud defeending fnatch’d him thence 
Unfeen amid’ the throng. Miltons Paradife Loft , b. xi. 

Thus was th’ applaufe they meant. 

Turn’d to exploding hifs, triumph to fhame, 

Caft on themlelves from their own mouths. Milt. Par. Loft . 

Old age exp lodes all but morality. Rofcomrnon. 

There is pretended, that a magnetical globe or terrella, 
being placed upon its poles, would have a conftant rotation; 
but "this is commonly exploded, as being againfl: all expe- 
rience. Wilkins's Desdalus. 

Shall that man pafs for a proficient in Chrift’s fchool, who 
would have been exploded in the fchool of Zeno or Epidfetus. 

South's Sermons. 
Provided that no word, which a fociety Ihall give a fandlion 
to, be afterwards antiquated and exploded, they may re- 
ceive whatever new ones they Ihall find occafion for. 

Swift's Letter to the Lord High Treafurer . 

2. To drive out with noife and violence. 

But late the kindled powder did explode 
The maffy ball, and the brafs tube unload. Blacktnore. 
Explo'der. n.f. [from explode.] An hilfer; one who drives 
out any perfon or thing with open contempt. 

EXPLOIT, n.f [exp let urn, Latin, res expleta.] A defign 
accomplilhed ; an achievement ; a fuccefsful attempt. 

Know’ll: thou not any whom corrupting gold 
Would tempt into a clofe exploit of death ? Shak. Rich. III. 

Flight cannot ftain the honour you have won; 

But mine it will, that no exploit have done. Shak. Hen • VI. 
How Ihall I relate 

To human fenfe th’invifible exploits 

Of warring fpirits ? Milton's Paradife Loft$ b. v. 

He breaks fierce Hannibal’s infulting heats ; 

Of which exploit thus our friend Ennius treats. Denham . 
Will you thus dilhonour 

Your paft exploits, and fully all your wars? Addifon's Cate. 
To Explo'it. v.a. [from the noun.] To perform; to at- 
chieve. 

He exploited great matters in his own perfon in Gallia, and 
bv his fon in Spain. Camden's Remains . 

’To EXPLC'RATE. v.a. [ exploro , Latin.] To fearch out; 
to try by fearching. 

Snails exclude their horns, and therewith explorate their 
way. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 20. 

ExploraTion. n.f. [from explorate.] Search; examination. 
For exa£t exploration they Ihould be fufpended where the air 
is quiet, that, clear of impediments, they may the more freely 
convert upon their natural verticity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ufe may be made of the like way of ex plordtion in that en- 
quiry which puzzles fo many modern naturalifts. Boyle. 

ExploraTor. n.f. [from explorate] One who fearches ; a 
fearchcr ; an examiner. 

Explo'r atory. adj. [ from explorate. ] Searching; exa- 
mining. 

To EXPLORE, v.a. [exploro, Latin.] To try; to fearch 
into ; to examine by trial. 

Abdiel that fight endur’d not, where he flood 
Among the mightieft, bent on higheft deeds, 

And thus his own undaunted heart explores. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Divers opinions I have been inclined to queftion, not 
only as a naturalift, but as a chymift, whether they be agree- 
able to true grounds of philofophy, or the exploring experi- 
ments of the fire. Boyle. 

But Capys, and the reft of founder mind, 

The fatal prefent to the flames defign’d, 

Or to the wat’ry deep ; at leaft to bore 

The hollow Tides, and hidden frauds explore. Dryden's LEn. 

The mighty Stagyrite firft left the Ihore, 

Spread all his fails, and durft the deeps explore ; 

He fleer’d fecurely, and difeover’d far. 

Led by the light of the Mceonian ftar. Pope's Eft. on Crit. 
Explo'r em ent. n.f. [from explore.] Search; trial. 

l'he fruftrated fearch of Porta, upon the explorement of 
many, could fcarce find one. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 
Explosion, n.f. [from explode.] The a£t of driving out 
any thing with noife and violence. 

Thofe parts which abound with ftjrata of ftone, or marble, 
making the ftrongeft oppofition, are the moft furioufly Ihat- 
an event obfervable not only in this, but all other 
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In gunpowder the charcoal and fulphur eafily take fire; and 
fet fire to the nitre; and the fpirit of the nitre being theichy 
rarified into vapour, rufiies out with explofion, after the man- 
ner that the vapour of water rufhesout of an seolipile : the ful- 
phur alfo, being volatile, is converted into vapour, and aug- 
ments the explcfton JSeivton s Opt. 

With explcfton vaft* 

The thunder raifes his tremendous voice. Thom fon'. 

Explo'sive. adj. [from explode ] Driving out with noife and 
violence. 

Thefe minerals conftitute in the earth a kind of natural 
gunpowder, which takes fire ; and by the affiftance of its ex - 
ploftve power, renders the Ihock greater. Woodward' s N. Hijf. 

EXPO'NENT. n.f. [from expono , Latin.] 

Exponent of the ratio, or proportion between any two num- 
bers or quantities, is the exponent arifing when the antecedent 
is divided by the confequent : thus fix is the exponent of the 
ratio which thirty hath to five. Alfo a rank of numbers in 
arithmetical progrefiion, beginning from o, and placed over 
a rank of numbers iii geometrical progreffion, are called in- 
dices or exponents : and in this is founded the reafon and de- 
monftration of logarithms ; for addition and fubtradlion of 
thefe exponents anfwers to multiplication and divifion in the 


geometrical numbers; 


Harris. 


tered 

explofons whatever. 


W reward's Natural Hiftory. 


Exponential, adj. [from exponent.] 

Exponential curves are fuch as partake both of the nature 
of algebraick and tranfcendental ones. They partake of the 
former, becaufe they confift of a finite number of terms, 
though thofe terms themfelves are indeterminate; and they 
are in fome meafure tranfcendental, becaufe they cannot be 
algebraically conftrudted. Harris. 

To EXPORT, v.a. [exporto, Latin ] To carry out of a 
country, generally in the way of traffick. 

Glorious followers taint bufinefs for want of fecrecy, and 
export honour from a man, and make him a return in envy. 

Bacon s Eftays, Civil and Moral. 
Edward III, by his encouragement of trade, turned the 
fcale fo much in favour of Englilh merchandize, that, by a 
balance of trade taken in his time, the exported commodities 
amounted to two hundred ninety-four thoufand pounds, and 
the imported but to thirty-eight thoufand. Addifon's Freeholder . 

Great Ihips brought from the Indies precious wood, and ex- 
ported pearls and robes. Arbuthnot on Coins . 

Il'xport. n.f [from the verb.] Commodity carried out in 
traffick. 

Exportation, n.f [from export.] The a£t or pra&ice of 
carrying out commodities into other countries. 

The caufe of a kingdom’s thriving is fruitfulnefs of foil to 
produce neceflaries, not only fufficient for the inhabitants, but 
for exportation into other countries. Swift . 

Expo'rter. n.f [from export.] He that carries out commo- 
dities, in oppofition to the importer, who brings them in. 

Money which is weight, according to its denomination by 
the ftandard of the mint, will be that which will be melted 
down, or carried away in coin by the exporter, whether the 
pieces of each fpecies be by the law bigger or lefs. Locke . 

To EXPO'SE. v. a. [expono, expofttwn , Lat. expofer , French.] 

1 . To lay open ; to make liable to. 

T ake phyfick, pomp ; 

Expofe thyfelf to feel what wretches feel. 

That thou may’ft fhake the fuperflux to them. 

And Ihew heav’11 juft. ShakeJ'peare's King Lear. 

Who here 

Will envy whom the higheft place expofes 
Foremoft to ftand againfl the Thunderer’s aim ? Milt. P. L« 
To pafs the riper period of his age, 

Adfing his part upon a crowded ftage, 

To lafting toils expos'd, and endlefs cares. 

To open dangers, and to fecret fnares. Prior. 

2. To put in the power of any thing. 

But ftill he held his purpofe to depart ; 

For as he lov’d her equal to his life, 

He would not to the Teas expofe his wife. Dryden. 

3. To lay open ; to make bare ; to put in a ftate of being afteel 
upon. 

Then joyous birds frequent the lonely grove. 

And beafts, by nature ftrong, renew their love ; 

Then fields the blades of bury’d corn difclofe. 

And while the balmy weftern fpirit blows, 

Earth to the breath her bofom dares expofe. Dryde?i's Virgil. 

4. To lay open to cenfure or ridicule; to Ihow in fuch a ftate 
as brings contempt. 

Like Horace, you only expofe the follies of men, without 
arraigning their vices. Dryden's Juv. Dedication . 

Tully has juftly exbofed a precept, that a man Ihould live 
with his friend in fuch a manner, that if he became his ene- 
my, it Ihould not be in his power to hurt him. Addifon's Speft. 
A fool might once himfelf alone expofe ; 

Now one in verfe makes many more in profe. Pope. 

Your jame and your property fufter alike, you are at once 
expofed and plundered. p 0 . )£ 

5. To lay open to examination, 

8 0 Thofe 
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Thofe who feek truth only, freely expofe their principles to 
the teft, and are pleafed to have them examined. Locke . 

6. To put in danger. 

The expofmg himfelf notorioufly did forrtetimes change the 
fortune of the day, when his troops begun to give ground. 

* Clarendon , b. viii. 

7. To caft out to chance. 

A father, unnaturally carelefs of his child, gives him to 
another man ; and he again expofes him : a third man finding 
him, breeds up and provides for him as his own. Locke. 

Helplefs and naked on a woman’s knees, 

To be expos'd or rear’d as (he may pleafe, 

Feel her negleft, and pine from her difeafe. Prior 

8. To cenfure; to treat with difpraife. A colloquial abufe of 
the word. 

A little wit is equally capable of expofmg a beauty, and of 
aggravating a fault. Addifon's Spectator , N°. 29. 

Exposition, n. f [from expofe.'] 

1. Thefituation in which anything is placed with refpe&to the 
fun or air. 

Water he chufes clear, light, without tafte or fmell ; drawn 
not from fnow, but from fprings with an eafterly expofition . 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
The diverfity of expofition of the feveral kitchens in this 
city, whereby fome receive the rays of the fun fooner, and 
others later, will occafion great irregularity as to the time of 
dining. Arbuthnot. 

2 . Explanation; interpretation; [from expound, expono, Latin.] 

My lord of York, it better fhew’d with you, 

When that your flock, aflembled by the bell. 

Encircled you, to hear with reverence 
Y our expofition on the holy text. Shakefpeare's Henry IV . 

You are a worthy judge; 

You know the law : your expofttion 

Hath been moll found. Shakefpeare's Merch. of V mice. 

1 have fometimes very boldly made fuch expofitions of my 
authors, as no commentator will forgive me. Dryden. 

Expositor, n.f [expoftor, Latin.] Explainer ; expounder ; 
interpreter. 

A mirth-moving jeft, 

Which his fair tongue, conceit’s expofitor , 

Delivers in fuch apt and gracious words, 

That aged ears play truant at his tales. Sbakefpepre. 

In the picture of Abraham’s facrificing his fon, lfaac is 
defcribed as a little boy, which is not consentaneous unto the 
authority of exprftors. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b.v.c. 8. 

The finner’s confcience is the beft expcfttor of the mind of 
God, under any judgment or afflidlion. South’’ s Sermons. 

Commentators and fcholiafts, thofe copious expoftors of 
places, pour out a vain overflow of learning on paflages plain 
and eafy. Locke . 

To EXPOSTULATE, v. n. [ expojluh , Latin.] To can- 
vafs with another ; to altercate; to debate without open rup- 
ture. 

More bitterly could 1 expoflulate^ 

Save that for reverence of fome alive 
I give a fparing limit to my tongue. Shakef. Richard III. 
The emperor’s ambafiador did expoflulate with the king, 
that he had broken his league with the emperor. Hayward. 

It is madnefs for friendlefs and unarmed innocence to ex - 
pojlulate with invincible power. L'Eflrange. 

Durft I expoflulate with providence, I then might afk. Cotton. 
The bifhop will expoflulate , and the tenant will have regard 
to the reafonablenefs of the demand, rather than engage in a 
fuit. Swift. 

Expostulation, n.f [f rom expoflulate.’] 

1 . Debate ; altercation ; difcuffion of an affair in private with- 
out rupture. 

Expoflulations end well between lovers, but ill 
friends. 

2. Charge; accufation. 

This makes her bleeding patients to accufe 
High heav’n, and thefe expoflulations ufe ; 

Could nature then no private woman grace. 

Whom we might dare to love, with fuch a face ? 
Expoflulation is a private accufation of one friend touching 
another, fuppofed not to have dealt fingly or confiderately in 
the courfe of good friendfhip. Ayliffe s Parergon. 

Expostula'tor. n.f. [from expoflulate .] One that debates 
with another without open rupture. 

Expc/stulatory. adj. [from expoflulate .] Containing ex- 

pofiulation. 

This fable is a kind of an expoflulatory debate between 
bounty and ingratitude. L'Eflrange. 

Exposure, n.f. [from expofe.'] 

1, The a£! of expofing or fetting out to obfervation.. 

The ftate of being open to obfervation. 

When we have our naked frailties hid. 

That fuflfer in expofure , let us meet. Shakef Macbeth. 

The ftafee of being expofed, or being liable to any thing. 

Determine on fome courfe, 

More than a wild expofure to each chance 
That fiarts i’ th’ way before thee, Shakef. Coriolanus. 

.. The ftate of being in danger. 


between 

Spell. 


Waller. 


Ajax fets Therfites 

To match us in companions with dirt ; 

To weaken and diferedit our expofure , 

How hard foever rounded in with danger. Shakef enm 

5. Expofition ; the fituation in which the fun or air is received* 
The cold now advancing, fet fuch plants as will not endure 
the houfe, in pots two or three inches lower than the furface 
of fome bed, under a fouthern expofure. Evdvn 

To EXPOUND, v. a. [ expono , Lat.] ; 

1. To explain ; to clear; to interpret ; to fhew the meaning of. 

We cannot better interpret the meaning of thofe words 
than pope Leo himfelf expounded them, whole fpeech concern- 
ing our Lord’s afeenfion may ferve inftead of a marginal 
glofs. Hooker, b.v. f. a r. 

This by Calphurnia’s dream is fignified. 

— And this way you have well expounded it. Shak. J u . Caf. 
He expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the things com 
cerning himfelf. Lu. xxiv. 27. 

Thofe right holy fathers, as in matters of faith they did 
not make truth, but religioufly expounded it ; fo in matters of 
ecclefiaftical government, they did not create provinces for 
themfelves, but ordered the countries which they then had. 

Raleigh's Ejjays. 

2. To examine; to lay open: a Latinifm. 

He Expounded both his pockets. 

And found a watch with rings and lockets. Hudibras . 

Expo'under. n.f. [from expound.'] Explainer; interpreter. 
This they did partly as faithful witnelfes, making a mere re- 
lation of what God himfelf had revealed unto them ; and partly 
as careful expounders , teachers, and perfuaders thereof. Hooker. 

The beft he was, 

And faithfulleft expounder of the laws. Dryden s Juv. Sat. 4. 
To EXPRE'SS. v. a. [ exprimo , exprejjus , Latin.] 

1. To copy; to refemble; to reprefent. 

So kids and whelps their fires and dams exprefs , 

And fo the great I meafur’d by the lefs. Dryden' s Virgil. 

Adorn a dream, exprejflng human form, 

The fhape of him who fuffer’d in the ftorm ; 

And fend it fleeting to the Thracian court, 

The wreck of wretched Ceyx to report. Dryden. 

2 . To reprefent by any of the imitative arts: as poetry, fculp- 
ture, painting. 

Each fkilful artift fhall exprefs thy form 
In animated gold. Smith's Phcedra and Hippolitus, 

3. To reprefent in words ; to exhibit by language ; to utter ; to 
declare. 

Lefs than half we find exprefl , 

Envy bid conceal the reft. Milton. 

Though they have learned thofe founds, yet there are no 
determined ideas laid up in their minds, which are to be ex - 
prefled to others by them. Locke. 

In moral ideas we have no fenfible marks that refemble 
them, whereby we can fet them down : we have nothing but 


words to exprefs them by. 

True wit is nature to advantage dreft, 

What oft was thought, but ne’er fowell exprefl. 

Others for language all their care exprefs , 

And value books, as women men, for drefs. 


2 . 


Locke. 
Pope. 
Pope. 

To fhed tears, among the ancients, when they fhoukl ex- 
prefs their gratitude to the gods with joy, was efteemed a pro- 
phanation. Notes to Pope’s Odyffey. 

4. To jfhow or make known in any manner. 

No longer fhall thy bodice aptly lace. 

That air and fhape of harmony exprefs , , 

Fine by degrees, and delicately lefs'. Prior. 

. t. To utter; to declare, with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Mr. Philips did exprefs himfelf with much indignation 

. n r • Pope. 

againft me one evening. 1 

6. To denote ; to defignate. 

Mofes and Aaron took thefe men expreffed by their name . 

Numb. 1. 17* 

7. To fqueeze out ; to force out by compreftion. 

Among the watry juices of fruit are all the 
which drink is expreffed ; as the grape, and the app 0. 

8. To extort by violence: a Latinifm. 

Halters and racks cannot exprefs from thee 
More than thy deeds : ’tis only judgment waits thee. 

Ben. Johrfons Latum. 

Express, adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Copied; refembling; exactly like. 

Of his prefence many a fign 
Still following thee, ftill comparing thee round 
With good nefs and paternal love ; his face r a 

Exprefe, and of his fteps the track divine. M.lmsP.Uf- 

2 . Plain ; apparent ; in dire< 5 b terms. . . • c cr ip- 

There hath been fome doubt whether containin ^ 
ture do import exprefs fetting down in plain ter » ^ 

comprehending in fuch fort, that by rea on ' p. 

thence conclude all things which are nece aI >- enera l oi 
There is not any pofuive law of men whether gener^ 

particular, received by formal exprefs con en , awa y } if 

by fecret approbation; but the fame ™ay^ £.iv ./‘4 


fruits out of 
Bacon. 


occafion ferves. 


AH 



All the gazers on the Ikies, 

Read not in fair heaven’s ftory 
Exprefler truth, or truer glory, 

'Phan they might in her bright eyes. Ben. Jchnf. Epigr. 
n Clear; not dubious. 

^ 1 love to feel myfelf of an exprefs and fettled judgment and 

affection, in things of the greateft moment. More's Div. Dial. 

As to the teftimonies of the fathers, let them be never fo 
exprefs againft all forts of prayers and invocations, they hold 
only of fuch a fort of prayer. Stillingfieet . 

Where reafbn or feripture is exprefs for any opinion, or 
action, we may receive it as of divine authority. Locke. 

4. On purpofe ; for a particular end. 

They who are not induced to believe and live as they ought, 
by thofe difeoveries which God hath made in Scripture, would 
ftand out againft any evidence whatfoever; even that of a 
meftenger fent exprefs from the other world. Atterburys Serm. 
Expre'ss. n.f [from the adjective.] 

1. A meflenger fent on purpofe. 

The king fent an exprefs immediately to the marquis, with 
all the particular informations. Clarendon , b. viii. 

As if expreffes from all parts had come, 

With frefh alarms threat’ning the fate of Rome. Dryd. Juv. 
Upon the firft moment I was difeovered fleeping on the 
©-round, after my landing, the emperor had early notice of it 
by an exprefs. Gulliver's Travels. 

2. A meflage fent. 

I am content my heart fhould be difeovered to the world, 
without any of thofe popular captations which fome men ufe 
in their fpeeches and expreffes. King Charles. 

3. A declaration in plain terms. Not ufual. > 

They do not only contradidf the general defign and particu- 
lar expreffes of the gofpel, but trefpafs againft all logick and 
common fenfe. Norris. 

Expressible, adj. [from exprefs.] 

1. That may be uttered or declared. 

They had not only a memory and tradition of it in general, 
but even of feveral particular accidents of it likewife, which 
they handed downwards to the fucceeding ages, with notes of 
the greateft terror cxpreflible. If oodward s Natural Hiflory. 

2. That may be drawn by fqueezing or expreflion. 

Expression, n.f. [from exprefs.] 

1. The aift or power of representing any thing. 

There is nothing comparable to the variety of inftru&ive 
expreffons by fpeech, wherewith a man alone is endowed, as 
with an inftrument fuitable to the excellency of his foul, for 
the communication of his thoughts. Holder's Elem. of Speech. 

2 . The form or caft of language in which any thoughts are 
uttered. 

But ill expreflion fometimes gives allay 
To noble thoughts, whofe flame fhall ne’er decay. Buckingh. 
The poet, to reconcile Helen to his reader, brings her in 
as a penitent, condemning her own infidelity in very ftrong 
expreffons. Notes on the Odyffey. 

3. A phrafe ; a mode of fpeech. 

4. The a£t of fqueezing or forcing out any thing by a prefs. 

Thofe juices that are fo flefhy, as they cannot make drink 
by expreflion , yet may make drink by mixture of water. Bacon. 

The juice's of the leaves are obtained by expreflion: from 
this juice proceeds the tafte. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Expressive, adj. [from exprefs.] Having the power of ut- 
terance or reprefentation. Vv ith of before the thing exprefled. 
Each verfe fo lwells exprefjme of her woes, 

And ev’ry tear in lines io mournful flows, 

We, fpite of fame, her fate revers’d believe, 

O’erlook her crimes, and think fhe ought to live. Tickell. 

And four fair queens, whofe hands fuftain a flow r, 

Th’ expreflive emblem of their fofter pow r. ^ Pope. 

A vifible and exemplary obedience to God s laws is the 
moft expreflive acknowledgment of the majefty and fovereignty 
of God, and difpofes others to glorify him by the fame ob- 
fervances. Rogers , Sermon 18. 

Expressively, adv. [from expreflive.] In a clear and repie- 
fentative way. 

Expre'ssiveness. n.f. [from expreflive ] The power of ex- 
preflion, or reprefentation by words. 

The murrain at the end has all the expreflivenefs that worcs 
can give : it was here that the poet ftrained hard to outdo 
Lucretius. Addifon . 

ExpreSsly. adv. [from exprefs *] In dire<£l terms; plainly; 
clearly ; not by implication ; not generally. 

It doth not follow, that of neceflity we fhall fin, unlefs 
we exprefsly extend this in every particular. Hooker , b. \\. f. 7. 

Articles of belief, and things which all men mall of necef- 
fity do, to the end they may be faved, are either exprefsly fet 
down in Scripture, or elfe plainly thereby to be gathered. 

Hooker , b. iii. J. 10. 

* Who dare crofs ’em, 

Bearing the king’s will from his mouth exprefs ty ? Shakef 

The beginning of the worftvp of images in thcle weftern 
parts, was bv the foil v and fu perdition ol the people, expiefsiy 


This Recount I exprefsly give of them, when I enter on th3 
argument. Atterbury s Sermons . 

All the duties that the beft political laws enjoin, as condu- 
cive to the quiet and order of focial life, are exprefsly com- 
manded by our religion. Rogers, Sermon 1 7. 

ExpreSsure. n.f [from exprefs. Now difufed.J 

1. Expreflion; utterance. 

There is a myftery in the foul of ftate, 

Which hath an operation more divine, 

Than breath or pen can give expreflure to. Sh. Troil. and Cr. 

2. The form; the likenefs reprefented. 

I will drop fome obfeure epiftles of love, wherein, by the 
colour of his beard, the manner of his gait, the expreflure of 
his eye, forehead, and complexion, he fha.ll find himfelf per- 
fonated. Shakef. Twelfth Night. 

3. The mark; the impreflion. 

And nightly, meadow fairies, look you fing, 

Like to the garter-compafs in a ring : 

Th’ expreflure that it bears, green let it be, 

More fertile frefh than all the field to fee. Shakefpeare. 

To EXPROBRA'TE. v.a. [exprobro, Latin.] To charge upon 
with reproach; to impute openly with blame ; to upbraid. 

To exprobrate their ftupidity, he induces the providence of 
ftorks : now, if the bird had been unknown, the illuftration 
had been obfeure, and the exprobration not fo proper. Brown. 

Exprobra'tion. n.f [from exprobrate.] Scornful charge; 
reproachful accufation ; a£t of upbraiding. 

The only goodnefs we glory in, is to find out fomewhat 
whereby we may judge others to be ungodly: each other’s 
fault we obferve as matter of exprobration , and not of grief. 

Hooker's Sermons, Preface. 
The Parthians, with exprobration of Crafliis’s thirft after 
money, poured molten gold into his mouth after he was dead. 

Abbot's Defcription of the World. 
It will be a denial with fcorn, with a taunting exprobration ; 
and to be miferable without commiferation, is the height of 
mifery. South's Sermons. 

No need fuch boafts, or exprobrations falfe 
Of cowardice : the military mound 
The Britifh files tranfeend in evil hour 
For their proud foes. Philips. 

To Expropriate, v. a. [ex and proprius , Latin.] To make 
no longer our own ; to hold no longer as a property. Not in 
ufe. 

When you have refigned, or rather configned, your expro- 
priated will to God, and thereby entrufted him to w'ill for you, 
all his difpenfations towards you are, in effetft, the a£ts of 
your own will. Beyle's Scrapkick Love. 

To EXPUGN. v.a. [expugno, Latin.] To conquer; to take 
by aflault. 

Expugn a't 1 on. n.f. [from expugn.] Conqueft ; the a< 5 l of 
taking by aflault. 

The expugnation of Vienna he could never accomplifti. Sand. 

To EXPU'LSE. v.a. [expulfus, Latin.] To drive out; to ex- 
pel ; to force away. 

For ever fhould they be expuls' d from France, 

And not have title of an earldom there. Shak. Henry VI. 
Suppofe a nation where the cuftom were, that after full age 
the fons fhould expulfe their fathers and mothers out of poflei- 
fions, and put them to their penftons. Bacon s holy War. 

Although inwardly received, it maybe very diuretick, and 
expulfe the ftone in the kidneys ; yet how it fhould refolve of 
break that in the bladder) will require a farther difpute. Brown. 

Dictys relates, that Peleus was expulfed from his kingdom 
by Acaftus. Notes on the Odyffey ; 

Expulsion, n.f [from expulfe.] 

1. The a£l of expelling or driving out. 

A wooer. 

More hateful than the foul expulfon is 

Of thy dear hufband. Shakef. Cytnbcline. 

Sole vidfor from th’ expulfon of his foes, 

Mefliah his triumphal chariot turn’d. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 
Others think it poffible fo to contrive feveral pieces of fteel 
and a load-ftone, that, by their continual attra&ion and expul 
flan of one another, they may caufe a perpetual revolution of 
a wheel. A 1 1 kins s D eedalus. 

Coffee- coloured urine proceeds from a mixture of a fmall 
quantity of blood with the urine ; but often prognofticates a 
refolutron of the obftru&ing matter, and the expufion of gra- 
vel or a ftone. Arbuthnot on Did. 

2. 7’he ftate of being driven out. 

To what end had the angel been fet to keep the entrance 
into Paradife, after Adam’s expulfon, if the univerfe had been 
Paradife? For then muft Adam have been chafed alfo out of 
the world. Raleigh's Hflory of the World. 

This magnificent temple was not finiftied ’till after the ex- 
pulfon of Tarquin. Stillingfieet. 

Expi/lsive. adj. [from expulfe ] Having the power of ex- 
pulfton. 

If the member be dependent, by raifing of it up, and 
placing it equal with or higher than iiie relt of the body, the 

& influx 
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influx may be reftrained, and the part {Lengthened by expul- 
five bandages. Wifemans Surgery. 

Expu'ncti- -n. n.f. [from expunge.'] Abolition; the a£l of ex- 
punging, blotting, or effacing. 

To EXPU'NGE. v. a. [ expungo , Latin.] 

1. To blot out; to rub out. 

The difference of the denarius and drachm having been 
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That which is concreted by exficcation , or exprcffioh of h 
midity, will be refolved by humeftation ; as earth, dirt, and 
clay. Brown's Vulgar Err ours] b. i\] c \ 

ExsEccatiVe. adj. [from exfiecate . J Having the power f 
drying. 

Exspui'tion. n.f [, expuo , Latin.] A difcharge of f a li va j, 


done in the manufcript, it was needlefs to expunge it. Arbuthn. Exs'U'ction. n.f \_exugo , Latin.] The act of fuckino- 
Neither do they remember the many alterations, additions, 
and expungings made by great authors in thofe treatifes which 


Swift. 


Sandys. 


they prepare for the publick. 

2. To efface; to annihilate. 

Wilt thou not to a broken heart difpenfe 
Thy balm of mercy, and expunge th' offence? 

Deduft what is but vanity, or drefs, 

Or learning’s luxury, or idlenefs, 

Or tricks to {hew the flretch of human brain 
Mere curious pleafure, or ingenious pain ; 

Expunge the whole, or lop th* excrefcent parts 
Of all, our vices have created arts : 

Then fee how little the remaining fum, 

Which ferv’d the part, and muft the times to come 1 Pope. 

Expurga'tion. n.f. [expurgation Latin.] 

1. The act of purging or cleanfing. 

All the inteftines, but efpecially the great ones, kidneys 
and ureters, ferve for expurgation. IVifeman' s Surgery. 

2. Purification from bad mixture, as of errour or falfhood. 

Wife men know, that arts and learning want expurga- 
tion ; and if the courfe of truth be permitted to itfelf, it can- 
not efcape many errours. Brown's Preface to V ulgar Errours. 

Expu v rgatory. adj. [expurgatorius, Latin.] Employed in 
purging away what is noxious: as, the expurgatory index of 
the Romanifts direfts the abolition or expunftion of paffages 
admitted by any authors contrary to popery. 

There wants expurgatory animadverfions, whereby we 
might ftrike out great numbers of hidden qualities ; and having 
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, . . . , . _ gout, or 

draining out, without immediate contact of the power fur-kin 

with the thing fucked. ^ 

If you open the valve, and force up the fucker, after this 

firft exfuftion you will drive cut alrnofl a whole cylinder full of 

air ‘ Boyle. 

Exsuda'tion. n.f [from exude, Latin*] A fweatingout- an 
extillation ; an emiffion. 

T hey feemed to be made by an exfudation, or extillation of 
fome petrifying juices out of the rocky earth. Derhami 

To Exsu'ffolate. v. a. [a w’ord peculiar to Sbakefpeare 1 
To whifper ; to buzz in the ear, [from the Italian verb 
fuffolar. Hamer, 

Exchange me for a goat. 

When I {hall turn the bufinefs of my foul 

To fuch ex fu folate and blown furmifes. Sbakefp. Othello. 

Exsuffla'tion. n. f. [ex and Jujfio, Latin.] A blaft working 
underneath. 

Of volatility the utmoft degree is when it will fly away 
without returning : the next is when it will fly up, but with 
eafe return : the next is when it will fly upwards over the 
helm, by a kind of exfujfilation, without vapouring. Bacon. 

To Exsu'scitate. v. a. [exfufcito,\->2Xm.] Toroufeupjto 
ftir up. Dipt. 

E'xtancy. n.f [horn extant.] Parts rifing up above the 
reft ; in oppofition to thofe depreffed. 

The order of the little extancies , and confequently that of 
the little depreflions in point of fituation, will be altered 
like wife. Boyle on Colours. 


once a conceded lift, wc might with more fafety "attempt their EX.TANT. adj. [extans, Latin.] 
reafons. brown's Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 7. 

E'XQUISITE. adj. [ cxquifitus , Latin ] 

1. Farfought ; excellent; confummate; complete. 

His abfolute exaftnefs they imitate by tending unto that 
which is moft exquifte in every particular. Hooker , b. i. /. 5. 

Why ftiould the ftate be troubled with this needlefs charge 
of keeping and maintaining fo great a navy in fuch exquifte 
perfection and readinefs? Raleigh's E flays. 


1. Standing out to view ; Handing above the reft. 

That part of the teeth which is extant above the gums is 
naked, and not inverted with that fenfible membrane called 
periofteum, wherewith the other bones are covered. Raj. 

2. Publick ; not fupprefled. 

The firft of the continued weekly bills of mortality, extant 
at the pariKh clerks hall, begins the twenty-ninth of December 
1603. Gr aunt's Bills of Mortality. 


Adam and Eve, before the fall, were a different fpecies ; Exta'tical. J .. r«)tr«Tixir. SeeEcsTACY.] 
and none but a poet of the moft unbounded invention, and Exta tick. 3 
the moft exquifte judgment, could have fitted their converfa- 1. Tending to fomething external. 

tion and behaviour to their ftate of innocence. Addifon. I find in me a great deal of extatical love, which continual* 

The pleafures of fenfe are probably reliftied by beafts in a ly carries me to good without myfelf. 


Boyle. 


more exquifite degree than they are by men j for they tafte them 2. Rapturous. . , ,, 

fincere and pure, without being diftrafted in the purfuit, or In trance extatick may thy pangs be drown d i 

- - • ■ - * * ~ o Bright clouds defcend, and angels watch thee round, rope. 


difquieted in the ufe of them. Atterbury's Sermons. 

2. Confummately bad. 

With exquifite malice they have mixed the gall and vinegar 
of falfity and contempt. King Charles. 

Exqu'isitely. adv. [from exquifite.] Perfeftly ; completely: 
in either a good or ill fenfe. 

We fee more exquifitely with one eye fhut than with both 
open ; for that the fpirits vifual unite themfelves, and become 
ltronger. Bacons Natural Hijlory, N°. 86. 


Exte'mporal. adj. [ extempsraiis , Latin.] 

I. Uttered without premeditation ; quick; ready; hidden. 

Alcidimus the fophifter hath many arguments to prove, 
that voluntary and extemporal far excelleth premeditated ipeech, 

Hooker , b. v. f 22. 

A man of pleafant and popular converfation, of good ex- 
temporal judgment and difeourfe, for the fatisfying of publick 
minifters. Wottons Life of the Duke of Buckingham. 

A colicflion of rare manuferipts, exquifitely written in Ara- 2 . Speaking witlmut premeditation. Jn 

bick, and fought in the moft remote parts by Epemus, the moft Many foolifh things .all from » ffe > > 

excellent lmguift. . „ . . Exte'mporally. adv. [from extemforal.} Quickly; without 

premeditation. 

The quick comedians 
Extemporally will ftage us, and prefent 
Our Alexandrian revels. Shakef Anthony and 
Dryden. Extemporaneous, adj. [extemporaneus^ Latin.] !t oU 


ill as the 


The foldier then, in Grecian arts unfkill’d. 

Returning rich with plunder from the field, 

If cups of filver or of gold he brought, 

With jewels fet, and exquifitely wrought. 

To glorious trappings {trait the plate he turn d, 

And with the glitt’ring fpoil his horfe adorn d. 

The poetry of opera’s is generally as exquifitely 
mufick is good. Addifon s Remarks on ta y. 

Exqu'jsiteness. n. f [from exquifte.] Nicety ; perfection. 
We fuppofe the fuperficies of the two glaftes ftiould be io 
exaftly flat and fmooth, that no air at all can come between 
them ; and experience has informed us, that it is extremely 
difficult to procure from our ordinary tradefmen either glailes 
marbles fo much as approaching fuch an exquifttenefs. Boyle, 


or 


a writing co- 


E'xscript. n.f. [exferiptum, Latin.] A copy; 

pied from another. . 

Exsi'ccant. adj. [from exfiecate.] Drying; having the power 

Some^are moderately moift, and require to be treated with 
medicines of the like nature, fuch as fleftiy parts ; others dry 
in themfelves, yet require exficcants , as bones. IViJeman . 

To EXSl'CCATE. v. a. [exficco, Latin.] To dry. 

If in a diflolution of fteel a feparation of parts be made by 
precipitation, or exhalation, the exficcated powder afeends not 
unto the loadftone. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. n. c. 3. 

Great heats and droughts exfccatc and wafte the moiiture 
and vegetative nature of the earth. Mortimer's Hufbandry . 
■Exsicca'tion. n.f [from exficcate.] The aft of drying. 


premeditation ; fudden. _ 

Extemporary; adj. [extemporareus, Latin.] . Uttere orp 

formed without premeditation ; fudden ; quick. 

Thiscuftom was begun by our anceftors out of an am 1 

of {hewing their extemporary ability of fpeaking B P 0, J 
fub : e ft 6 More's Divine Dialogues. 

That men ftiould confer at very diftant removes by an ex- 
temporary intercourfe, is another reputed import! 1 IT 
They write in fo diminutive a manner, with fuch tr J 
interlineations, that they are hardly able to go on wit 0 ^ 
petual hefitations, or extemporary expletive.". 
EXTE'MPORE. adv. [ extempore , Latin.] 

Without premeditation ; fuddenly ; readily , wi 

previous care or preparation. manor Sh. 

You may do it extempore-, for it is nothing nreoara- 

Nothing great ought to he ventured upon withou p P 

tion ; but, above all, how fott.fli is it to krm0i , 

where the concern is eternity r , ? 

Haft thou no mark at which to bend thy bow. 

Or, like a boy, purfu’ft the carrion-crow 
With pellets and with ftones from tree to tree, 

A fruitlefs toil, and liv’ft extempore ? Dryden j- * 


I. 
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2. It is fomethnes ufed as an adjeffive, but very improperly. 

I have known a woman branch out into a long extempore 
differ rati on upon a petticoat. Addifon' s opcBator^ N . 247. 

Exte.mporinf.ss. n.f [from extempore.] The faculty of 
fpeaking or acting without premeditation. 

To Exte'mforizE. v.n. [from extempore.] To fpeak extem- 
pore, or without premeditation. 

'The e; temporizing faculty is never more out of its element 
than in the pulpit ; though, even here, it is much more ex- 
cufable in a fermon than in a prayer. South's Sermons. 

To EXTE'ND. 7/. a. [ extendo , Latin.] 

1 „ To ftretcb out towards any part. 

fee the figure of his lifelef? friend, 

And his old lire, his helplefs hand extend. Dryden' s Virgil* 

Should’ring aod’s altar a vile image Hands, 

Belies his features, nay extends his hands. Pope. 

2. To fpread abroad ; to diffufe ; to expand. 

He much magnifies the capacity of his underftanding, who 
perfuades himfelf that he can extend his thoughts farther than 
God exifts, or imagine any expanfion where he is not. Locke. 

3. To widen to a large com prehen fion. 

Few extend their thoughts towards univerfal know- 
ledge. Locke. 

0 

4. To ftretcb into affignable dimcnfions; to make local; to 
magnify fo as to fill fome affignable fpace. 

The mind, fay they, while you fuftain 
To hold her ftation in the brain ; 

You grant, at leaft fhe is extended , 

Ergo, the whole difpute is ended. Prior. 

5. To enlarge; to continue. 

To Helen’s bed the gods alone affign 
Hermione, t’ extend the regal line. Pope's Odyffey , b. iv. 

6. To encreafc in force or duration. 

If much you note him, 

You {hall offend him, and extend his paffion : 

Feed and regard him not. Sbakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

7. To enlarge the com prehen fion of any pofition. 

Seeing it is not fit down how far the bounds of his fpeech 
concerning diffimilitude reach, who can affure us that it ex- 
tendeth farther than to thofe things only wherein the nations 
were idolatrous. Hooker, b. iv. f. 6. 

8. To impart; to communicate. 

Let there be none to e: tend mercy unto him. Pf civ. 12. 

g. To feize by a courfe of law. 

The law, that fettles all you do. 

And marries where you did buc woo; 

And if it judge upon your fide, 

Will foon extend her for your bride ; 

And put her perfon, goods or lands, 

Or which you like beft, int’ your hands. Hudibras , p. iii. 

Exte'nder. n. f. [from extend.] The perfon or inftrument 
by which any thing is extended. 

1 he extenfion made, the extenders are to be loofened 

gently. IVifeman' s Surgery. 

ExteNdible. adj. [from extend.] Capable of extenfion; 
capable to be made wider or longer. 

i ubes, recently made of fluids, are eafily lengthened ; fuch 
as have often fuffered force, grow rigid, and hardly ex- 
tendible. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ext eNdlessness. n.f. [from extend] Unlimited extenfion. 
In this fenfe it is once found; but, 1 think, with little pro- 
priety. 

Certain molecules feminales muft keep the world from an 
infinitude, and extendlejfnefs of excurfions every moment into 
new figures and animals. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Extensibility, n.f. [from extenjibie.] The quality of being 
extenfible. 

In what manner they are mixed, fo as to give a fibre exten- 
fbility , who can fay? Grew' s Cfmol. Sac. b. ii. c. 5. 

Extensible, adj. [ extenfo , Latin.] 

1. Capable of being ftretched into length or breadth. 

I he malleus being fixed to an extenjibie membrane, follows 
the traclion of the mufcle, and is drawn inward. Holder. 

2. Capable of being extended to a larger comprehenfion. 

1 hat love is blind, is cxienfkle beyond the objeeft of 
poetry. Glanv. Scepf c. 1 5. 

ExteNsibleness. n. f [from extenfible.] Capacity of beino- 
extended. 

Extension, n.f. [from extenfo , Latin.] 

1 - The act of extending. 

2. I he ftate of being extended. 

The hiccough cometh of fulnefs of meat, efpecially in chil- 
dren, which cauftth an extenfion of the ftomach. Bacon . 

All reft fatisfied at the poftures of moderation, and none 
endure the extremity of flexure or extenfion. Brown's Vul. Err. 

7 his foundation of the earth upon the waters, or extenfion 
of it above the waters, ^ doth agree to the antediluvian earth. 

. B urnet's Theory of the Earth. 

By this idea of folidity is the extenfion of body dirtinguilhed 
from the extenfion of fpace : the extenfion of body being no- 
thing but thecohefion or continuity of folid, feparable, move- 
able parts ; and the extenfion of fpace,' the continuity of un- 
folid, infcparable, and immoveable parts. Locke . 


EXT 


Extensive, adj. [extenfivus, Latin.] Wide; large. 

I would not be underftood to recommend to all a pUrfuit 
of thofe fciences, to thofe extenfiue lengths to which the mo- 
derns have advanced them. Watts' s improvement of the Mind. 

Extensively, adv. [from extenfive.] Widely ; largely. 

’Tis importable for any to pals a right judgment concerning 
them, without entering into moft of theie circumftances, and 
furveying them extenfvely , and comparing and balancing them, 
all aright. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

ExteNmveness. n.f [from extenfive.] 

1. Largenefs ; diffufivenefs ; widenefs. 

As we have reafon to admire the excellency of this con- 
trivance, fo have we to applaud the extenfvenefs of the be- 
nefit. Government of the Tongue, f r. 

An extenf venefs of underftanding and a large memory are 
of fervice. Watts's Logick. 

2. Portability to be extended. 

We take notice of the wonderful dilatability or extenfvenefs 
of the throats and gullets of ferpents : I myfelf have taken 
two entire adult mice out of the ftomach of an adder, whofe 
neck was not bigger than my little finger. Ray on the Creation. 

ExtUiVsor. n.f. [Latin.] 'The mufcle by which any limb is 
extended. 

Extenfors are mufcles fo called, which ferve to extend any 
part. Quincy. 

Complaifant ahd civil people had the flexors of the head 
very ftrong; but in the proud and infolent there was a great 
overbalance of ftrength in the extenfors of the neck and the 
mufcles of the back. Arbuthnot and Pope’s Mart. Scriblerus » 

ExteNt. participle, from extend. Extended, 

Both his hands moft filthy feculent, 

Above the water were on high extent , 

And fain’d to wafli themfelves inceflantly. Spenf. Fat. Queen 4 

ExteNt. n. f. [ extentus , Latin.] 

1. Space or degree to which any thing is extended. 

If 1 mean to reign 

David’s true heir, and his full feeptre fway 

To juft extent over all IfraePs fons. Milton s Paradife Lfl* 

2. Communication; diftribution. 

An emperour of Rome 
Troubled, confronted thus, and for th’ extent 
Of equal juftice us’d with luch contempt. Shak. Tit. Andron . 

3. Execution ; feizure. 

Let my officers 

Make an extent upon his houle and land; 

And turn him going. Shakefpeare's As you like it. 

To EX FE'NUATE. V. a. [ extenuo , Latin.] 

1. To leffen ; to make fmall or {lender in bulk. 

His body behind his head becomes broad, freim whence it 
is again extenuated all the way to the tail. Grew's Mufaum . 

2. To leflen; to diminifti in any quality. 

To perfift 

In doing wrong, extenuates not wrong, 

But makes it much more heavy. Shak. Troilus and Crejf.da. 

But fortune there extenuates the crime ; 

What’s vice in me, is only mirth in him. Dryden s Juvenal. 

3. To leflen; to degrade ; to diminifti in honour. 

Righteous are thy decrees on all thy works ; 

Who can extenuate thee ? Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. 

4. To leffen in reprefintation ; to palliate. Oppoiite to ag- 
gravate 

When you {hall thefe unlucky deeds relate, 

Speak of me, as I am : nothing extenuate. 

Nor fet down aught in malice Shakef Othello. 

Upon his examination he denied little of that wherewith 
he was charged, nor endeavoured much to excufe or extenuate 
his fault ; fo that, not very wifely thinking to make his offence 
iefs by confeffion, he made it enough for condemnation. Bac. 

Yet hear me, Sampfon, not that I endeavour 
To leflen or extenuate rny offence. Milton s Agonides 

5. To make lean. 

ExtenuaTion. n. f. [from extenuate.] 

1. The aft of reprefenting things lefs ill than they are; con- 
trary to aggravation ; palliation. 

2. Mitigation; alleviation of punilhment. 

When fin is to be judged, the kindeft enquiry is what deeds 
of charity we can allege in extenuation of our puniftiment. Att * 

3. A lofs of plumpnefs, or a general decay in the mufcular fifth 

of the whole body. Quincy 

EXiE'R’OR. adj . [ exterior , Latin.] Outward; external; 
not intrinfick. 

And what is faith, love, virtue uneffay’d 
Alone, without exterior help fuftain’d ? Milton's Par. LoJI. 
Seraphick and common lovers behold exterior beauties as 
children and aftronomers confider Galileo’s optick g ! affes. Boyle. 

Father, blacker, and merrier, are words which, together 
with the thing they denominate, imply alfo fomething elfe 

^ feparate- and exterior to the exiftence of that thing. Lccke. 
Exte'riorly. adv. [from exterior.] Outwardly; externally; 
not intrinfically. J ? 

T ou have flander d nature in my form; 

Which, howfoever rude exteriorly , 
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Is yet the cover of a fairer mind. 

Than 10 be batcher of an innocent child. Shakef K. John. ■ 
To EXTE'RMIN AT E. v. a. [ extermino , Latin.] To root 
out; to tear up; to drive away ; to abolifh ; to deftroy. 

Unlucky vices, on v/hich the exterminating lot happened to 
fall. Decay of Piety. 

Alexander left Grecian colonies in the Indies ; but they were 
exterminated by Sandrocothus. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

This difeovery alone is fufficicnt, if the vices ot men did 
not captivate their reafon, to explode and exterminate rank 
atheifm out of the world. Bentley s Sermons. 

Extermination, n. f [from exterminate.'] Deflruction ; 
excifion. 

The queftion is, how far an holy war is to be purfued, 
whether to difplanting and extermination of people. Bac n. 
Exterminator. n.J. [, exterminator , Latin. J The perlon or 
inftrument by which any thing is deftroyed. 

To Exte'rmine. v. a. [extermino, Latin.] To exterminate ; 
to deftroy. 

If you do forrow at my grief in love, 

By giving love, your forrow and my grief 
Were both extermind. Shakef. As you like it. 

Exte'rn. adj. [ exlernus , Latin.] 

1 . External ; outward ; vifible. 

When my outward adtion doth demonftrate 
The native act and figure of my heart 
In compliment extern , ’tis not long after 
But I will wear my heart upon my fleeve. 

For daws to peck at. Shakefpeare s Othello. 

2 . Without itfelf ; not inherent ; not intrinfick ; not depending 
on itfelf. 

When two bodies are prefied one againft another, the rare 
body not being fo able to refill divilion as the denfe, and being 
not permitted to retire back, by reafon of the extern violence 
impelling it, the parts of the rare body mull be fevered. Dighy. 
EXTE'RN A L. adj. [ externus , Latin.] 

1. Outward; not proceeding from itfelf; operating or acting 
from without ; oppofite to internal. 

We come to be allured that there is fuch a being, either by 
an internal impreffion of the notion of a God upon our minds, 
or elfe by fuch external and vifible eftedts as our reafon tells us 
mud be attributed to fome caufe, and which we cannot attri- 
bute to any other but fuch as we conceive God to be. Tillotfon. 

Thefe {hells being thus expofed loofe upon the furface of 
the earth to the injuries of weather, to be trod upon by 
horfes and other cattle, and to many other external accidents, 
are, in tract of time, worn, fretted, and broken to pieces. 

Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

2. Having the outward appearance; having to the view or out- 
ward perception any particular nature. . 

Adam was then no lefs glorious in his externals : , he had a 
beautiful body as well as an immortal foul. . South's Sermons. 

He that commits only the external act or idolatry is as guilty 
as he that commits the external adl of theft. ^ Stilling feet. 
Exte'rnally. adv. [from external.] Outwardly! 

The exterior miniftry, externally and alone, hath in it no- 
thing excellent, as. being deftitute of the fanftity that God 
requTres, and it is common to wicked men and good. Taylor. 
To Exti'l. v. n. [ex and ftillo, Lat.] To drop or diftil from 
Extilla'tion. n.J'. [from ex and jiillo, Latin.] I he adl of 

falling in drops. ' ... . r 

They feemed made Eyan exfudation or extillatm of putri- 

fying juices out of the rocky earth. Der lam's Pbyf. Theology. 
To EX Fl'lViULATE. v. a. [extimulo, Latin.] i o prick ; to 

incite by ftimulation. , , 

Chcler is one excretion whereby nature excludeth another, 
which, defending unto the bowels, extimulates and excites 
them unto expulfion. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. in. c. 2. 
Extimula'tion. n. f. [from extimulatio, Latin.] Pungency; 
power of exciting motion or fenfation 

The native fpirits admit great diverfity ; as hot, cold, active, 
dull &c. whence proceed mod of the virtues of bodies ; but 
the air intermixed is without virtues, and maketh things in- 
fipid, and without any evtiimulation. Bacons Natural Hjtory. 
Ext Pnc T. adj. [< extinClus , Latin.] 
j Extinguifhed ; quenched; put out. . 

Their purple vengeance bath’d m gore retires, 

Her weapons blunted, and extinCt her fires. Pope. 

2. At a flop ; without progreflive fucceffion. 

T'he royal family is all extinCi, 

And ffce who reigns bellows her crown on me. Dry den. 

The nobility are never likely to be extinct, becaufe t ie 
greateft part of their titles defeend to heirs general. Swijt. 

7, Aboliflied ; out of force. . . . 

J A cenfure infixed a jure continues, though fuch law be 

extinCi, or the lawgiver removed from his office. Ay tiff e. 

Extinction, n. f. [ extinCtio , Latin. ] 

j. The adl of quenching or extmgu idling. 

Red-hot needles or wires, extinguifhed in quickfi ver, do 
vet acquire a verticity according to the laws of pofition an 
extinction. Brown's Vulgar Err ours , An. c. i. 

n The ftate of being quenched. . . _ , . 

The parts are confumed through extinction of their native 


heat, and diffipation of their radical moifiure. 
3. Deftrudlion ; excifion. 


lit 


apyq 


* 

The extinction of nations, and the defolation of U nm i 
were but the effe&s of this deftru&ive evil. Rover, \ V ° ms> 

4. Suppreffion. g 

They lie in dead oblivion, lofing half 
The fleeting moments of too fhort a life, 

Total extinction of th’ enlighten’d foul. Thom fat? t C, 

To EXTINGUISH. „. Latin.] > 

1. To put out ; to quench. 

The foft god of pleafure that warm’d our defires 
Has broken his bow, and extinguijh'd his fires. £) ? r /. 
Then rofe the feed of chaos and of night, ^ *’ 

To blot out order, and extinguijb light. & Dunciad h 

2. Tofupprefs; to deflroy. . 5 ‘ ' 

They extinguijb the love of the people to the youno- king bv 
remembring fome imperfe&ions of his father. 

My fame of chaflity, by which the Ikies 
I reacht before, by thee extinguijh'd dies. Denham 

3. To cloud ; to obfeure. 

Bethink thee on her virtues that furmount, 

Her nat’ral graces that extinguifl. \ art. Shakef p. Henry VI 

Extinguish able. adj. [from extinguijb.] That may be 
quenched, fupprefled, or deftroyed. 

Extinguisher, n.f [from extinguijb.] A hollow cone put 
upon a candle to quench it. 

If it fhould ever offer to flame out again, I would ufe the 
conicum as an extinguijher to Another it. Mere's Div. Dialog 
Of it a broad extinguijher he makes. 

And hoods the flames that to their quarry flrove. Dryden: 
’Tis better to cover the vital flame with an extinguijher of 
honour, than let it confume ’till it burns blue, and lies ago- 
nizing within the fockct. Collier on the Value of Life. 

Extinguishment. n.J. [from extinguijb.] 

1. Extinction; fuppreffion; adl of quenching; deflruction. 

When death’s form appears, fhe feareth not 
An utter quenching, or exi ingulf omen t ■ 

She would be glad to meet with fuch a lot, 

That fo fhe might all future ill prevent. Davies, 

He moved him to a war upon Flanders, for the better tx- 
tinguijhment of the civil wars of France. Bacon. 

The immediate caufe of death is the resolution or extinguijb- 
merit of the fpirits. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N 9 . 400, 

2. Abolition; nullification. 

Divine laws of Chrillian church polity may not be altered 
by extin gui foment . Hooker , b. iii. 

3. Termination of a family or fucceflion. 

His heart eafily conceived treafon againft the crown, 
wherein he perifhed himfelf, and made a final extinguijhmmt 
of his houfe and honour. Davies on Ireland. 

To Exti'rp. v.a. [extirpo, Latin.] To eradicate; to root 
out. 

Which to ext tip he laid him privily 
Down in a darkfome lowly place far in. Fairy JjJuem, h. i. 

Nor fliall that nation boaft it fo with us, 

But be extirped from our provinces. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 
To EXTIRPATE, v. a. [ extirpo , Latin.] 'To root out; to 
eradicate ; to exlcind ; to deftroy. 

The rebels were grown fo ftrong, that they made account 
fpeedily to extirpate theBritifh nation in that kingdom. Dryd. 

We in vain endeavour with noife, and weapons of law, to 
drive the wolf from our own to another’s door : the breed 
ought to be extirpated out of the ifland. JJ- e ’ 

It is not the bufinefs of virtue to extirpate the affections, 
but to regulate them. Addjon s hpeCtatoi, N • 494 * 

Extirpation, n.f [from extirpate.] The adl of rootuig. 
out ; ‘eradication ; excifion ; deftrudlion. # , . 

It is laid that popery, for want of utter extirpation, hath m 
fome places taken root and flourifhed again. Hooka, • • 1 ; 

Religion requires the extirpation of all tho.e panions « 
vices which render men unfociable and troublefome to 0 
another. Tillotjon, SenrM 3. 

Extirpator, n.f [from extirpate.] One who roots out; a 

ExtIspi'cI'ous. adj. [txuffmum, Latin.] Augurial ; relating 
to the infpedlion of entrails in order to prognoftication. 

Thus hath he deluded many nations unto his aug 

extifpicious inventions, from cafual and uncontrive ^ 
gences, divining events fucceeding. Brown s Vug 9 
To EXTOT. v. a. [cxtollo, Latin ] To praife; to magnify, 

to laud ; to celebrate. , , • tongu e; 

When a rich man fpeaketh, every man holdctl ^ 

and look, what he faith they e,iol it to the clouds, ittlaj- 
For which both beav’n and earth Ihall hig 1 - 

Thv praifes, with th’ innumerable found 

Of hymns, and faered foiigs, wherewiti V_ Per.Ltfl. 
Encompafs’d Ihall refound thee ever blefs d .-Mut. r 

Let Arab/ extol her happy coafr, _ Dndtn! 

Her cinnamon and fvveet amomum boait. - on e 
Exto'ller. n.J. [from extol.] A praifer , a m.gm 

, that pra,ifes to the fkies. . , ^ ^ualitv 

Exto'rsive. adj. [from extort .j Having . j^xTo'RSlVE 11 '* 
ing by violent means. 



ext 

Exto'esively. adv. [from extorfve.] In an extorfive man- 
ner ; by violence. . 

Tn FXTO'RT. V. a. \e>torqueo, extortus, Eatin.J ^ 

, Io draw by force; to force away ; towreft; to wring from 

° J ‘"’ ’Till the injurious Roman did extort 

This tribute from us, we were free. Shakef Cymbdine. 

Newnefs 

OfCloten’s death may drive us to a render. 

Where we have liv’d ; and fo extort from us 

'That which we've done Shakef. Cymbe.ine. 

7’ hat glory never {ball his wrath or might 
Extort from me, to bow and fue for grace 
With fuppliant knee, and deify his pow^ r. Milt. Par. Lojt * 

I remember well the impious oath. 

Hardly extorted from my trembling youth. Rowe. 

My earn eft defires, not any doubts of your goodnefs, but 
my rcsal concern for your welfare, extort this from me. V ake. 

2 To gain by violence or oppreflion. 

‘His tail was ftretch’d out in wond’rous length, 

That to the houfe of heav’nly gods it raught, 

And with extorted power and borrow’d ftrength. 

The ever-burning lamps from thence it brought. 

Are my chefts fill’d up with extorted gold ? Shakef H.\ 1 . 
To Exto'rt. v. n. To pradife oppreffion and violence. Now 

difufed. . 

To whom they never gave any penny of entertainment, 

but let them feed upon the countries, and extort upon all men 
where they come. „ , Spcufcr on Ireland. 

Before they did extort and opprefs the people only by colour 
of a lewd cuftom, they did afterwards ufe the fame extortions 

. „ Davies on Ireland. 

by warrant. ^ 

Exto'rter. n.f. [from extort.] One who pradlifes oppreffion 

Edric the extorter was deprived by king Cnute of the go- 
vernment of Mercia. Camden s Remains. 

Exto'rtioN. n.f. [from extort.] 

1. 1'he acl or pradic.e of gaining by violence and rapacity. 

T hat goodnefs 

Of gleaning all the land’s wealth into one, 

Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion. Sbak. H. Viii. 
Oppreffion and extortion did maintain the greatnefs, and op- 
preffion and extortion did extinguifti the greatnefs of that 

houfe. ‘ Davles on Irehncl 

2. Force by which any thing is unjuftly taken away. 

Becaufe the lords had power to impofe this charge, the free- 
holders were glad to give a great part of their lands to hold 
tlie reft free from that extortion. Davies on Ireland. 

A fucceeding king’s juft recovery of rights from unjuft 
ufurpations and extortions , {ball never be prejudiced by any acl 

of mine. ^ &*i Cha f le r s ' 

Extortioner, n.f [from extortion.] One who pradifes 

extortion ; one who grows rich by violence and rapacity. 

There will be always tyrants, murderers, thieves, adulterers, 
extortioners, church-robbers, traitors, and other of the fame 
rabblement. _ . Camden' s Remains. 

The covetous extortioner is involved in the fame ffntence. 

Decay of Piety. 

To EXTRA'CT. v. a. [ extraho , extraClum , Latin.] 

1 . To draw out of fomething. 

The drawing one metal or mineral out of another, we call 
extracting. ° Bacon's Phyf cal Remarks. 

Out of the allies of all plants they extract a fait which they 
ufe in medicines. Bacon's Natural hiftory , N . 64;. 

If the metallick or mineral matter is difcoveiabue, it is fo 
diffufed and feattered amongft the crafler and more unprofitaoL 
matter, that it would never be poffible to feparate and extract 
• t Woochvard's Natural Hijiory. 

2. To draw by chemical operation. 

They 

Whom funny Borney bears, are ftor d with ftreams 
Egregious, rum and rice’s fpirit extract. x hillips. 

2. To take from fomething of which the thing taken was a part. 

I now fee 

Bone of my bone, flefii of my flefh, myfelf 

Before me: woman is her name, of man 

Extracted. Milton's Paradife Loft, A viii. /. 497. 

4. To draw out of any containing body 01 cavity. 

Thefe waters were extracted , and laid upon the furface of 
the ground. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

5. To felea and abftradl from a larger treatife. 

To fee how this cafe is reprefented, I have extracted out of 
that pamphlet a few notorious falfiioods. Swift. 

Extract, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The fubftance extra&ed ; the chief parts drawn from anything. 
In tindlures, if the fuperfluous fpirit of wine be diftilled off, 
it leaves at the bottom that thicker fubftance, which chymifts 
call the extract of the vegetables. Boyle s Scept. Cbyrn. 

To dip cur tongues in gall, to have nothing in our mouth 
but the extract and exhalation of our inward bitternefs, is no 
2;reat fenfuality. Government of the Tongue, f. 10. 

7. "The chief heads drawn from a book; an abftradl ; an epi- 
tome. 

I will prefent a few extracts out of authors. Camden's Rem. 


EXT 

Some books may be read by extracts made of tnem by 
others', but only in the lefs important arguments, and the 
meaner books ; elfe diftilled books are like common diftilled 
waters, fiafhy things. Bacon's I fays. Civil and Mired ; 

Spend fome hours every day in reading, and making ex- 
tracts, if your memory be weak. ■* Swift. 

Extract, partic. adj. See the verb. 

Extraction, n.f [extradio, Latin ] 

1. The acl of drawing one part out of a compound; the adl 
of drawing out the principal fubftance by chemical operation. 

Although the charge ot extraction fhould exceed the worth, 
at leaft it will difeover nature and poffibility. Bacon. 

They have fallen upon the dift illations of waters, extractions 
of oils, and fuch like experiments unknown to the ancients. 

Hakewill on Providence. 

It would not defray the charge and labour of the extraction , 
and muft needs be all irretrievably loft* Woodward' s Nat, Hiji. 

2 . Derivation from an original; lineage; defeent. 

One whofe extraction's from an ancient line. 

Gives hope again that well-born men may fhine ; 

T'he meaneft in your nature mild and good, 

T’he noble reft fecured in your blood. Waller c 

A family of an ancient extraction , tranfported with the con- 
queror out of Normandy. Clarendon * 

Extra'ctor. n.f [Latin.] The perfon or inftrument by 
• which any thing is extracted. 

ExtradiCtiona r y. adi. [ extra and diCiij, Latin.] Not 
confifting in words but realities. 

Of thefe extradiCtionary and real fallacies, Ariftotle and lo- 
gicians make fix ; but we obferve men are commonly deceived 
by four thereof. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, A i. c. 4. 

Extrajudi cial, adj. [extra and judicium, Latin.] Out of 
the regular courfe of legal procedure. 

A declaratory or extrajudicial abfolution is conferred \n foro 
pcenitentiali. Aylif'e's Parer gon. 

Extr ajudFciall y. adv. [from extrajudicial.] In a manner 
different from the ordinary courfe of legal procedure. 

The confirmation of an eleClion, though dene by a pre- 
vious citation of all perfons concerned, may be faid to be done 
extrajudicially, when oppofition enfues thereupon. Aylijfe: 
Extrami'ssion. n.f. [extra and miito, Latin. J The a£t of 
emitting outwards ; oppofite to intromiffion. 

Ariftotle, Alhazen, and others, hold that fight is by recep- 
tion, and not by extramiffon ; by receiving the nfys of the ob- 
jedl unto the eye, and not by fending any out. Brown. 

Extramunda'ne. adj. [extra and mundus, Latin.] Beyond 
the verge of the material world. 

’Tis a philofophy that gives the exa&eft topography of the 
extrarnundane fpaces. Glanv. Seep]', c. 18. 

Extra'necus .adj. [extraneus, Latin.] Not belonging to any 
thing; foreign; of different fubftance ; not intrinfick. 

Relation is not contained in the real exiftence of things, 
but fomething extraneous and fuperinduced. Locke. 

When the mind refers any of its ideas to any thing extra- 
neous to them, they are then called true or falle. Locke. 

Gold, when equally pure, and freed from extraneous matter, 
is abfolutely alike in colour, confiftence, fpecifick gravity, 
and all other refpedts. Woodward on FoJJils * 

Extraordinarily, adv. [from extraordinary.] 

1. In a manner out of the common method and order. 

In the affairs which were not determinable one way or 
other by the Scripture, himfelf gave an extraordinarily direc- 
tion and counfel, as oft as they fought it at his hands. Hooker. 

In government it is good to ufe men of one rank equally j 
for to countenance fome extraordinarily , is to make them in- 
folent, and the reft difeontent. Bacon's EJfays, Civ. and Moral. 

2. Uncommonly; particularly; eminently; remarkably. 

He quotes me right ; and I hope all his quotations, wherein 
he is fo extraordinarily copious and elaborate, are fo. Howcl. 

The temple of Solomon was a type, and therefore was fo 
extraordinarily magnificent ; o herwife perhaps a cheaper ftruc- 
ture might have been as ferviceable. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 
Extra o' udinariness.'W. f [from extraordinary.] Uncom- 
monnefs ; eminence; remarkablenefs. 

I chufe fome few, which either for the extract dinar inefs of 
their guilt, or the frequency of their pradlice, are the moft 
eminent. Government of the Tongue, f. a. 

EX i RAO'R DINARY. adj. [ extraordinarius , Lat. This' word 
and its derivatives are generally pronounced extror dinars, 
whereby the a is liquified into the 0.] 

1. Different from common order and method; not ordinary. 

Evils muft be judged inevitable, if there be no apparent 
ordinal y way to avoid them; becaufe where council and ad- 
vice bear rule of God’s extraordinary power, without extraor- 
dinary warrant, we cannot prefume. Hooker, A v. f q. 

At that time Spain had no other wars, fave thofe which 
were grown into an ordinary : now they have coupled there- 
with the extraordinary of the Voltaline and the Palatinate. 

Bacon's War with Spain. 

Let us fee what extraordinary armies have been tranfmitted 
thither, and what ordinary forces have been maintained there. 

, Daviels State of Ireland. 

2. Different from the common courfe of Jaw. 

If they proceeded in a martial or any other extraordinary 

7 wav. 
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Way-, without any form of law, his majefty fliould declare 
his j a If ice a-.d affedlion to an old faithful fervant. Clarendon. 

3. Eminent ; remarkable; more than common. 

The houfe was built of fair and ftrong ftone, not affecting 
fo much any extraordinary kind of finenefs, as an honourable 
reprefen ting of a firm flatelinefs. Sidney. 

The Indians worfhipped rivers, fountains, rocks, or great 
ftones, &c. and all things which leemcd to have fomething 
extraordinary in them. Stilling fleet' s Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 
Extraordinary, adv. [This word fcems only a colloquial 
barbarifm, ufed for tile eaic of pronunciation.] Extraor- 
dinarily. 

I ran over their cabinet of medals, but don’t remember to 
have met with any things in it that are extraordinary rare. Add. 
Extr aparo'chia l. adj. [extra and parocbia , Latin] Not 
comprehended within any parifh. 

Extraprovi ncial. adj. [ extra and provincial Latin.] Not 
within the fame province ; not within the jurifdidtion of the 
fame arch bilbo p. 

An extrapi ovincial citation is not valid, ultra duns d'uetas , 
above two day’s journey ; nor is a citation valid that contains 
many conditions manifeftly inconvenient. Aylijfle's Parcrgon. 
Extrare'gui.ar. adj. [ext! a and regula, Latin.] Not com- 
prehended within a rule. 

His providence is extraregular , and produces ftrange things 

beyond common rules ; and he led Ifrael through a fea, and 

made a rock pour forth water. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

ExTR a'v'AC ANCE . / r r r • i 

v „ > n. . \ extravarans. Latin. 

Lxt A VACANCY. ) J L 65 J 

j. Excurfion or fally beyond preferibed limits. 

I have troubled you too far with this extravagance : I fhall 

make no delay to recall myfelf into the road again, having 

been taught by you thofe feveral particulars, Hammond. 

2. Irregularity; wildncfs. 

3. Outrage; violence; outrageous vehemence. 

How many, by the wild Jury and extravagancy of their own 
pafTions, have put their bodies into a combuflion, and by ftirr- 
ing up their rage again!! others, have armed that fierce humour 
again!! themfeives. Tillotfon , Sermon 4. 

4. Unnatural tumour ; bombaf!. 

I remember fome verfes of my own, Maximin and Alman- 
zor, which cry vengeance upon me for their extravagance. 

Dr) den s Spanijh Fryar , Dedication. 

5. Wafle; vain and fuperfluous expence. 

She ufed to come home in her cups, and break the china 
and the looking-glafles ; and was of fuch an irregular temper, 
and fo entirely given up to her paffion, that you might argue 
as well with the North-wind as with her ladyfhip ; fo expen- 
five, that the income of three dukes was not enough to fup- 
ply her extravagance. Arbuthnot. 

EXTRA'VAGAN T. adj. [ extravagans , Latin.] 
j . Wandering out of his bounds. This is the primogeneal 
fenfe, but not now in ufe. 

At his warning 

The extravagant and erring fpirit hies 

To his confine. Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 

2. Roving beyond juft limits or preferibed methods. 

I dare not afk for what you would not grant : 

But wifhes, madam, are extravagant ; 

They are not bcunded with things poftiblc; 

I may wifn more than I prefume to tell. Dryden’s Aurcngz. 

3. Not comprehended in any thing. 

Twenty conftitutions of pope John XXII. are called the 
extravagant! for that they being written in no order or me- 
thod, vagar tu extra corpus collediionum canonum. Ay life's Parer. 

4. Irregular ; wild. 

For a dance they feem’d 

Somewhat extravagant , and wild. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

, There appears fomething nobly wild and extravagant in 
great natural geniufes, infinitely more beautiful than turn and 
pol i fti i 1 1 g Addifon' s Spectator, N 0 . 160. 

New ideas employed my fancy all night, and compofed a 
wild extravagant dream. Addifon s Spectator. 

5. Wafteful; prodigal; vainly expenftve. 

An extravagant man, who has nothing elle to recommend 
him but a falfe generofity, is often more beloved than a per- 
fon of a much more finiftied character, who is defective in 
this particular. Addifon' s Spectator, N°. 243* 

Extravagant, n.f. One who is confined in no general 
rule or definition. 

We pity or laugh at thofe fatuous extravagants. Glanville. 
There are certain extravagants among people of all ftzes 
and profeflions ; and there muft be no drawing of general 
rules frum particular exceptions. L Eflrange. 

Extravagantly, adv. [from extravagant.'] 
j. In an extravagant manner; wildly. 

Her paffion was extravagantly new ; 

I>ut mine is much the madder of the two. Dryden. 

2. In an unreafonable degree. 

Some are found to praife our author, and others as rafhly 
and extravagantly contradict his admirers. Pope's EJf on Homer. 
2. Expcnftvely ; luxurioufly ; waltefully. 
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Ex T K A v a g a'n t n e ss . n.f [from extravagant 1 Fv „ . 
curl ion beyond limits. J xcc ls; 

To Extra'vagate. v.n. [ cxt , a and Vaiar T . _ 
wander out of limits. ^ 5 ^ atln J T 0 

Extra'vasated. adj. [extra and vafa, Latin 1 V Di&i 
of the properly containing veffiels. ’■* ^ orc ^out 

The v ifeuous matter, which. lies like leather , 
t^vofaud blood of pleuretick people, may be diffiLdV*' 
due degree of heat. dbuth mt 

Extravasation, n.f. [from extravafated 1 

foremg, or Hate of being forced out of the proper IIP- of 
veffiels. ^ I containing 

Aliment, too vifcuous, obftrudling the glands ami i • 
acrimony corroding the fmall veffels of the lungs’ T y ltS ' 
tore and extravasation of blood, eafily produces”™ ulce??," 
Extrave NATE. adj. [extra and vena, Latin J Let out f f 


veins. 


anoint- 


'1 hat there is a magnetick way of curing wounds bv 
mg the weapon ; and that the wound is aftefled in 
as is the extravemte blood by the fympathetick medicine aT 
ma«er of faft, is with c.rcumftances of good evidence ah 

Exteave'rsion. n.f. [extra and verfio, UtmTyDV, 

throwing out; the ftate of being thrown out. ° 

Nor does there intervene heat to afford them any colour * 
pretend that there is made an extraverflon of the fulnVmr 
of any of the two other fuppofed principle^ P p ° r 

Extra'cjght. part. [This is an obfolete participle from!!' 
tratt ; as dijh aught from diflraft.] Extracted. 

Sham iff thou not, knowing whence thou art extramh 
I o let thy tongue detec! thy bafeborn heart? Shah ff vr 
EXTREME, adj. [extremus, Latin. This worf 

corrupted by the fuperlative termination, of which it is by no 
means capable, as it has in itfelf the fuperlative fignification 1 

1. Greateft; of the higheft degree. ^ ‘ 

He that will take away extreme heat bv fettincr the body in 
extremity of cold, fhall undoubtedly remove the difeafe - but 
together with it the difeafed too. Hooker , b. iv.'f.l 

I he Lord fhall finite thee with a fever, an inflammation, 
and an extreme burning. ZW. xxv - 

They thought it the extremejl of evils to put themfeives at 
the mercy of thofe hungry and diforderly people. Bacon. 

2. Utmoft. 

The hairy fool 

Stood on th’ extremefl verge of the fwift brook, 

Augmenti ng i t with tears. Shake/. As you Be it. 

Mifeno’s cape and Bauli laft he view’d, 

That on the Tea’s extremefl borders flood. Addifon on Italy, 

3. Laft ; that beyond which there is nothing. 

Farewel, ungrateful and unkind ! I go, 

Condemn’d by thee, to thofe fad fhades below: 

I go th’ extremefl remedy to prove, 

To drink oblivion, and to drench my love. Dryden. 

4. Preffing in the utmoft degree. 

Cafes of neceffity being fometime but urgent, fometime 
extreme, the confideration of publick utility is urged equi- 
valent to the eafier kind of neceffity. Hooker , b. v. / 9. 

Extrf/me. n.f. [from the adje&ive J 

1. Utmoft point; higheft degree of any thing. 

Thither by harpy-footed furies hal’d, 

At certain revolutions, all the damn’d 

Are brought; and feel by turns the bitter change 

Of fierce extremes , extremes by change more fierce ; 

From beds of raging fire to ftarve in ice 

Their foft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 

Immoveable, infix’d, and frozen round 

Periods of time; thence hurried back to fire. Milt. Pa.Lof.. 

Avoid extremes , and fhun the faults of fuch 
Who ftill are pleas’d too little, or too much. P°P 1, 

"T hey cannot bear that human nature, which they know to 
be imperfeeft, fhould be praifed in an extrc?ne , without oppo- 
fttion. Pope's EJ/ay on Ihw.er. 

2. Points at the greateft diflance from each other; extremity. 

The true Proteftant religion is feated in the golden mean, 
the enemies unto her are the extremes on either hand. Bacon. 

The fyllogiftical form only fhews, that if the intermediate 
idea agrees with thofe it is on both iides immediately apphe 
to, then thofe two remote ones, or, as they are called, extiemth 
do certainly agree. ^ 01 C ’ 

£xtre ; mely. adv. [from extreme.] 

1 . In the utmoft degree. t . 

She might hear, not far from her, an exiretnely dolefu ' 0lC » 
but fo fiipprefl’ed with a kind of whifpering note, that ie coi^ 
not conceive the words diftincftly. . ' 

2. Very much ; greatly: in familiar language. ., 

Whoever fees a fcoundrel in a gown reeling home a flj 
night, is apt to be extremely comforted in his own vices, ojj 

Extre'mity. n.f [ extremitas , Latin.] 

1. The utmoft point ; the higheft degree. hndv in 

He that will take away extreme heat by Petting the ^ 
extremity of cold, fhall undoubtedly remove the 1 ea y . 
tno-nth^r vuifh if ihlrnfcJ tOO. IioOM> 3 • 


Shot 
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2. 


Should any one be cruel and uncharitable to that extremity, 

vet this would not prove that propriety gave any autho- 
y . Locke. 

The utmoft parts ; the parts moft remote from the middle. 

ellow 
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Extrusion, n.f. [extrufus, La:in.] The act of thrufting oi 

driving out. r . 

They fuppofe the channel of the fea to have been formeo, 

and mountains and caverns, by a violent depreffion ot 


6. 


It is commonly fet forth green or yellow : in its proper 
colour it is inclining to white, excepting the extremities or 
tops of the wing-feathers, which are black. Brown. 

The extremities of the joints muft be feldom hidden, and 
the extremities or end of the feet never. Dryden' s Dufrefloy. 

The extremity of pain often creates a coldnefs in the extre- 
mities ; but fuch a fenlation is very conliftent with an inflam- 
matory diftemper. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

T he points in the utmoft degree of oppofition, or at the ut- 

moit diftance from each other. 

He’s a man of that ftrange compofition, 

Made up of all the worft extremities 

Of youth and age. Denham's Sophy. 

Remote!! parts ; parts at the greateft diftance. 

They lent fleets out of the Red Sea to the extremities of 
^Ethiopia, and imported quantities of precious goods. Arbuth. 

Violence of paffion. 

With equal meafure fhe did moderate 
The ftrong extremities of their outrage. Spenfer's Fa. Spueen. 

If I fliew no colour for my extremity , let me be your table- 
fport. Shakefpeare . 

'fhe utmoft violence, rigour, or diftrefs. 

Why fliould not the fame laws take good effed! on that 
people, being prepared by the fword, and brought under by 
extremity ? Spcnfer on Ireland. 

Their hearts fhe gueffieth, 

And yields her to extremity of time. Fairy Ljuecn, b. i. 
He promifed, if they fhould be befieged, to do all he could 
to relieve them, before they fhould be reduced to extremity. 

Clarendon , b. viii. 

It fhould be never fo expofed to the extremity of war as to 
fall into thofe barbarous hands. Clarendon. 

I wifh peace, and any terms prefer 
Before the laft extremities of war. Dryden's Ind. Emperor. 
To E'XTRICATE. v. a. [extrico, Latin.] To d ifembarrafs j 
to fet free any one in a ftate of perplexity ; to difentangle. 

We run into great difficulties about free created agents, 
which reafon cannot well extricate itfelf out of. Locke. 

Thefe are great reliefs to nature, as they give her an oppor- 
tunity of extiicating herfelf from her oppreffions, and reco- 
vering the feveral tones and fprings of her diftended veffiels. 

Addifon s Spectator, N°. 195. 
Extrica'tion 1 . n.f [from extricate .] The a£t of difen- 
tangling ; difentaiJglement. 

Crude fait has a tafte not properly acid, but fuch as predo- 
minates in brine ; and it does not appear, that this acid fpirit 
did as fuch pre-exift in the fait whence it was obtained, fo 
that we may fuppofe it to have been made rather by tranfmu- 
tation than extrication. Boyle . 

EXTRINSICAL, adj. [ extrinfecus , Latin.] External ; out- 
ward ; not intimately belonging ; not intrinfick. It is com- 
monly written fo, but analogy requires extrinfecal. 

A body cannot move, unlefs it be moved by fome extrinfl- 
cal agent : we may eafily frame a conceit, how abfurd it is to 
think that a body, by a quality in it, can work upon itfelf. 

Digby on Bodies. 

Neither is the atom by any exlrinflcal impulfe diverted from 
its natural courfe. Ray on the Creation. 

Outward objecls, that are extrinfleal to the mind ; and its 
own operations, proceeding from powers intrinfical, and pro- 
per to itfelf, which, when reflecled on by itfelf, become alfo 
obje&s of its contemplation, are the original of all know- 
ledge. Locke . 

Extri'nsicai ly. adv. [from extrinfleal.] From without. 

If to fuppofe the foul a diftin<St fubllance from the body, 
and extrinflcally advenient, be an error, almoft all the world 
hath been miftaken. Glanville. 

Extri'nsick. adj. [extrinfecus^ Latin. J Outward; external. 
When they cannot Ihake the main fort, they muft try if 
they can poffiefs themfeives of the outworks, raife fome preju- 
dice again!! his carriage and his moft extrinflek adherents. 

Government of the Tongue ^ f 7. 
Extrinflek modes are fuch as arife from fomething that is 
not in the fubject or fubftance itfelf ; but it is a manner of 
being which fome fubftances attain, by reafon of fomething 
that is external or foreign to the fubjc< 5 !; as, this globe lies 
within two yards of the wall ; this man is beloved or hated. 

IVatts' s Logick. 

To EXTRU'CT. v. a. [extruo, extrufium y Latin.] To build ; 
to raife ; to form into a ftru£!ure. 

n.f [from extrutt.] A builder; a fabricator; 


parts of the earth, and an extrnflo 


fome 

e.\tru/ion and deration of others. 

Burnet' s Theory (f the Earth. 
Extu'berance, n.f. [ex and tuber , Latin.] fiZnobs, or parts 
protuberant ; parts that rife from the reft of the body. 

The gouge takes off the irregularities or extuberanccs that 
lie fartheft from the axis of the work. Moxon s Mech. Ever. 
Exuberance, n.f [ exuberatio , Latin] Overgrowth; fuper- 
fluous fhoots ; ufelefs abundance ; luxuriance. 

Men efteem the overflowing of gall the exuberance of 
zeal, and all the promifes of the faithful combatant they con- 
fidently appropriate. Decay 0} Piety. 

Though he expatiates on the fame thoughts in different 
words, yet in his ftmiles that exuberance is avoided. Gaith. 
EXUBERANT, adj [exuberans, Latin.] 

1. Growing with fuperfluous fhoots; overabundant; fuperflu- 
oufly plenteous ; luxuriant. 

Another Flora there of bolder hues, 

And richer fvveets, beyond our gardens pride. 

Plays o’er the fields, and {bovvers with fudden hand 
Exuberant fpring. Thomfon's Spring , /. 685. 

His fi miles have been thought too exuberant , and full of 
circumfhnces. ~ Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 

2 . Abounding in the utmoft degree. 

We might there difeern fuch immenfe power, fuch un- 
fearchable wifdom, and fuch exuberant goodnefs, as mayjuftly 
ravifh us to an amazement, rather than a bare admiration. 

Boyle's Seraphick Love. 
A part of that exuberant devotion, with which the whole 
affembly raifed and animated one another, catches a reader at 
the greateft diftance of time. Addifon' s Freeholder , N°. 49. 

Exu'beran’i ly. adv. [from exuberant.] Abundantly; to a 
fuperfluous degree. 

A confiderable quantity of the vegetable matter lay at the 
furface of the antediluvian earth, and rendered it exuberantly 
fruitful. IVoodward' s Natural Hiflory. 

To Exu'eer ate. v.n. [exubero, Latin.] To abound in the 
higheft degree. 

All the lovelinefs imparted to the creature is lent it, to give 
us enlarged conceptions of that vaft confluence and immen- 
fity that exuberates in God. Boyle s Seraph. Love. 

ExtFccous. adj. [exfuccusy Latin.] Without juice ; dry. 
This is to be effedled not only in the plant yet growing, but 
in that which is brought exuccous and dry unto us. brown ^ 

ExuTation. n.f [from exudo, Latin.] 

1. The a6! of emitting in fweat; the a£l of emitting moilfure 
through the pores. 

The tumour fometimes arifes by a general exudation out of 
the cutis. IVifeman's Surgery . 

2. The matter iffiuing out by fweat from any body. 

The gum of trees, which we fee fhining and clear, is btita 
fine pafTage or {framing of the juice of the tree through the 
wood and bark; and in like manner Cornifh diamonds; and 
rock rubies, which ar6 yet more refplendeiit than gums, are 
the fine exudations of ftone. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

If it hath more dew at noon than in the morning, then 
it feemeth to be an exudation of the herb itfelf. Bacon . 

Cuckowfpittle, or woodfere, that fpumous frothy dew, 
or exudation , or both, is found efpecially about the joints of 
lavender and rofemary. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. v. c. 3. 
To Exu'date. 1 v. n. [ exudo , Latin.] To fweat out; to iffue 
To Exu'de. 3 out bv fweat. 

Some perforations in the part itfelf, through which the 
humour included doth exudate , may be obferved in fuch as 
are frefti. , Brown 's Vulg. Err . 

The juices of the flowers are, firft, the exprefled juice; 
fecondly, a volatile oil, wherein the fmell of the plant pre- 
fides ; thirdly, honey, exuding from all flowers, the bitter not 
excepted. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To EXU'LCERATE. v. a. [ cxulcero , Latin.] 

1. To make fore wdth an ulcer ; to afte< 5 ! with a running or eat- 


ing fore. 


To thruft off ; to 


Extractor. 
a contriver. 

To Extru'de. v. a. [ extrudo , Latin ] 
drive off ; to pufh out with violence. 

If In any part of the continent they found the {hells, they 
concluded that the fea had been extruded and driven off by the 
tnud. JV'.odward's Natural Hijhry. 


2 . 


Cantharides, applied to any part of the body, touch the 
bladder and exu'eer ate it, if they flay on long. Bac. Nat . Hifl. 

That the faliva hath a virtue of macerating bodies, appears 
by the effects in taking away warts, fometimes exideerating the 
jaws, and rotting the teeth. Ray on the Creation. 

The ffagnating femm turning acrimonious, exi dee- 
rates and putrifies the bowels, producing moft difmal fvmp- 

toms. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

To afflid! ; to corrode ; to enrage. 

Thoughts, my tormentors, arm’d with deadly ftiners. 
Mangle my apprehenfive tendered: parts, 

Exafper-.tc, exulcerate , and raife 
Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb 
Or medicinal liquor can affwage. Miltons Agonifles , l. 62?, 
Exulcera'tion. n.f [from exulcerate.] 

1 . The beginning erolion, which wears away the fubffance and 
forms an ulcer. ^ • • ghdncy. 

Q. 2. Exacerbation ; 
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2. Exacerbation ; corrofion. 

This exulceration of mind made him apt to take all occa- 
fions of contradiction. Hooker , b. ii. f 5. 

Exu'lceratory. adj. [from ex ulcerate ] Having a tendencv 
to caufe ulcers. 

To EXU'LT. v. n. [exulto, JLatin] To rejoice above mea- 
fure; to triumph ; to be in high exaltation of gladnefs. 

The whole world did fcem to exult that it had occafion of 
pouring out gifts to fo bleffed a purpofe. Hooker , b. v. f. 13. 

Who might be your mother. 

That you infult, exult , and rail, at once 

Over the wretched. Sbakefpeare’s As you like it. 

Exu'ltance, n.f. [from exult,] Tranfport ; joy ; triumph ; 
gladnefs; exultation. 

We have great caufe of exultance and joy, God’s fervice 
being the moft perfect freedom. Government of the Tongue. 

Exulta'tion. n.f. [ exultatio , Latin.] Joy; triumph; rap- 
turous delight. 

Good effects may grow in each of the people towards other, 
in them all towards their paftor, and in their paftor towards 
every of them ; between whom there daily and interchange- 
ably pafs, in the hearing of God himfelf, and in the prefence 
of his holy angels, fo many heavenly acclamations, exultations, 
provocations, petitions. Hooker , b. v. f. % 9. 

Devotion infpires men with fentiments of religious grati- 
tude, and fwells their hearts with inward tranfports of joy and 
exultation. AddiJ'n s Freeholder, N’. 49. 

To EXIENDATE. v. n. [ exundo , Lat.] To overflow. Dili. 

Exunda'tion. n.f [from exundate.] Overflow; abundance. 

It is more worthy the Deity to attribute the creation of the 
world to the exundation and overflowing of his tranfcendent 
and infinite goodnefs. . Ray on the Creation. 

Exu'perable. adv. [ exuperabilis, Latin.] Conquerable; 
fuperable ; vincible. 

Exu'perance. n.f [exuperantia, Lat.] Overbalance ; greater 
proportion. 

Rome hath lefs variation than London ; for on the Weft 
fide of Rome are feated France, Spain and Germany, which 
take off the exuperance , and balance the vigour of the Eaftern 
parts. Brozvn’s Vulgar Err ours, b. ii. c. 2. 

To Exu'scitate. v. a. [ exfufeito, Latin.] To ftir up; to 
roufe. 

Exu'stion. n.f. [ exujiio , Latin.] The act of burning up; 
confumption by fire. 

EXU'VI/E. n.f [Latin.] Caftfkins; caftfhells; whatever is 
thrown off, or fhed by animals. 

The fillies upon this ftone have taken up fo little room in 
the ftone, that they appear to be only the {kins or exuvia , 
rather than entire bodies of fifties. Woodward on Fijhes . 


°ni. and'fj 


Ev. } May either come from 15, an ifland, by melting the 

Ea. C Saxon 3 into y, which is ufually done; or from the 

Ee. ) Saxon ea, which fignifies a water, river, &c. or, laftly, 
from lea^, a field, by the fame kind of melting. Gibfon. 

Ey'as. n.f. [ niais , French.] A young hawk juft taken from 
the neft, not able to prey for itfelf. Hanmer. 

There is, fir, an aiery of children, little eyafes, that cry out. 

Sbakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Ey'a smusket. n.f. A young unfledged male hawk of the 
mufket kind. Hanmer. 

Here comes little Robin. — How now, my eyaf mufket ; what 
news with you ? Sbakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

EYE. n.f. obfolete plural eyne, now eyes. [ auga , Gothick ; eag, 
Saxon ; oog, Dutch ; ee, Scottifti, plur. eene.] 

1. The organ of vifion ; the medium of the fenfe of fight. 

Good fir John, as you have one eye upon my follies, turn 
another into the regifter of your own, that I may pafs with a 
reproof off the eafier. Shakef Merry Wives of Windfor. 

My face is but a moon, and clouded too. 

— Bleffed are clouds to do as fuch clouds do : 

Vouchfafc, bright moon, and thefe thy ftars to fhine, 

Thofe clouds remov’d, upon our watry eyne. Shakefpeare. 

Nor doth the eye itfelf, 

That moft pure fpirit of fenfe, behold itfelf. 

Not going from itfelf ; but eyes oppos’d, 

Salute each other with each other’s form. Sh. Troil. andCreff. 
He kept him as the apple of his eye. Deutr. xxxii. 10. 

As long looking againft the fun or fire hurteth the eye by 
dilatation ; fo curious printing in fmall volumes, and reading 
of fmall letters, do hurt the eye by contraction. bacon. 

His awful prefence did the crowd furprize, 

Nor durft the rafh fpectator meet his eyes ; 

Eyes that confefs’d him born for kingly fway, . ; 

So fierce, they flafh’d intolerable day. Dryd. Knight’s Tale. 

But fure the eye of time beholds no name 
So bleft as thine in all the rolls of fame. Pope s Odyjfey. 

2. Sight ; ocular knowledge. 

Who hath bewitched you, that you fhould not obey the 
truth, before whofe eyes Jefus Chrift hath been evidently fet 
forth? Gal. in. i. 

3. Look; countenance. 

I’ll fay yon grey is not the morning’s eye. 
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’Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow Sh P 

4. Front; face ' " A 

To juftify this worthy nobleman. 

Her /hall you hear difproved to your eyes. 

Shakespeare’s Meafure for Mat 

5. A pofture of direct oppofition, where one thing is i fl t k ei - 

line with another. ‘ Urr ‘ e 

Now pafs’d, on either fide they nimbly tack 
Both ftrive to intercept and guide the wind ; 

And in its eye more clofely they come back 

To finifti all the deaths they left behind. Dryd. Ann. Mi- i 

6. Afpect ; regard. ' 

Having an eye to a number of rites and orders in the church 
of England, as marrying with a ring, & c . fundry church' 
offices, dignities and callings, for which they found no com- 
mandment in the holy Scripture, they thought by the one only 
ftroke of an axiom to have cut them off. Hooker, b. iii. r 
As in Scripture a number of laws, particular and pofitive 
being in force, may not by any law of man be violated; we 
are, in making laws, to have thereunto an efpecial eye Hooker 
The man that is tender among you, and very delicate, his 
eyes fhall be evil towards his brother. Deutr. xxviii! c 4 

He that hath a bountiful eye fhall be bleffed. Prov. xxii. 0 
None fhould be put into either of thofe commiflions, with 
an eye of favour to their perfons, to give them countenance or 
reputation in the places where they live. Bacon to Villien . 

Winds and hurricanes at land, tempefts and ftorms at lea 
have always been looked upon with as evil an eye as earth- 
q uakes . Woodward’s Natural Hifim. 

In this difpofal of my fifter, I have had an eye to her being a 
wit, and provided that the bridegroom be a man of found 
judgment. Tatler , N°. 75, 

Bookfellers mention with refpect the authors they have 
printed, and confequently have an eye to their own advan- 
tage. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 92. 

7. Notice; attention; obfervation. 

Not fatisfied with our oath, he appointed a band of horfe- 
men to have an eye that we fhould not go beyond appointed 
limits. Sidney , b. ii. 

Lawmakers muff have an eye to the place where, and to the 
men amengft whom. Hooker , b. i. f. io. 

His majefty hath caft his eyes upon you, as finding you to 
be fuch as you fhould be, or hoping to make you to be fuch 
as he would have you to be. Bam. 

If the Englifh had driven the Irifh into the plains and open 
countries, where they might have an eye and obfervation upon 
them, the Irifh had been eafily kept in order. Davies on Irel. 

Spenfer has followed both Virgil and Theocritus in the 
charms which he employs for curing Britomartis of her love; 
but he had alfo our poet’s Ceiris in his eye. Dryden’ sEn. 

Mifdoubt my conftancy, and do not try ; 

But ftay and ever keep me in your eye. Dryd. Ind. Emperor. 
After this jealoufy he kept a ftrict eye upon him. L’Ef range. 
This method of teaching children by a repeated practice, 
under the eye and direction of the tutor, ’till they have got the 
habit of doing well, has many advantages. Lock. 

T hefe are intrinfick difficulties arifing from the text itfelf, 
as the uncertainty fometimes who arc the perfons he fpeaksto, 
or the opinions or practices which he has in his eye. Locke. 

Several performances have been juftly applauded for their 
wit, which have been written with an eye to this predominant 
humour of the town. Addifon’s Freeholder , N . 35* 

We were the moft obedient creatures in the woild, con 
ftant to our duty, and kept a fteddy eye on the end fo which 
we were fent hither. Speftatoi , N . 577 * 

8. Opinion formed by obfervation. . 

She told her hufband, fhe defigned to be beautiful in no 

body’s eye but his. \ nt Jf 

It hath, in their eye , no great affinity with the form ot the 
church of Rome. . Hooker, b. v. f ^ 

Like one of two contending in a prize, 

That thinks he hath done well in people’s eyes. Sh ^ e JP c f’ { 
I was as far from meditating a war as I was, in e Jy 

the world, from having any preparations for one. 

Though he in all the people’s eyes feem d great, ^ 
Y’et greater he appear’d in his retreat.. 

9. Sight; view; the place in which any thing may e 

There fhall he pra&ife tilts and tournaments, 

Hear fweet difeourfe, converfe with noblemen; 

And be, in eye of every exercife, Shakefoeari. 

Worthy his youth and noblenefs of birth. 

10. Any thing formed like an eye. , , , i, v pr eff' 

Or fee colours like the eye of a peaco^’s foAer, byp^ _ 

ing our eyes on either corner, whilli we oo. Oft- 

11. Any fmall perforation. ... « „ M 0 f He- 

This Ajax has no. fo much wh as w,U £’P „/ 

len s needle. MJaKjy- ,] e diffi- 

Does not our Saviour himfelf fp ea 0 \ heaven ? Do not 
culty which they caufe in mens pa age o con tra<ft 
they make the narrow way much narrower, gate 
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crate which leads to life to the flreightnefs of a needle’s 
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South’s Sermons. 

12. A fmall catch into which a hook goes. 

Thofe parts, if they cohere to one another but by reft only, 
may be much more eafily diffociated, and put into motion by 
anv external body, than they could be, if they were by littie 
hooks and eyes, or other kind of faftenings entangled in one 
another. Boyle. 

13. Bud of a plant. 

Prune and cut off all ycrur vine-flioots to the very root, 
favre one or two of the ftouteft, to be left with three or four 
eyes of young wood. Evelyn’s Kalcndar. 

14. A fmall fhade of colour. 

The ground indeed is tawny. 

— With an eye of green in’t. Shakef Tempefl. 

Red with an eye of blue, makes a purple. Boyle on Colours. 

15. Powf r of perception. 

The eyes of your underftanding being enlightened. Eph. i. 
A gift doth blind the eyes of the wife. Deutr. xvi 1 9. 

To Eye. v. a. [from the noun.] To watch; to keep in view ; 
to obferve. 

When they are laid in garrifon, they may better hide 
their defaults than when they are in camp, where they are 
continually eyed and noted of all men. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Full many a lady 

I’ve cy d with beft regard. Sbakefpeare's Tempejl. 

The kitchen Malkin pins 
Her richeft lockram ’bout her reeky neck, 

Clamb’ring the walls to eye him. Shakef Coriolanus. 

Bid the cheek be ready with a blufti, 

Mod eft as morning, when fhe coldly eyes 

The youthful Phoebus. Shake f Troilus and Crejfda . 

Bold deed thou haft prefum’d, advent’rous Eve, 

And peril great provok’d, who thus hath dar’d. 

Had it been only coveting to eye 

That facred fruit. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. ix. /. 923. 
Such a ftory as the bafilifk is that of the wolf, concerning 
priority of vifion, that a man becomes hoarfe and dumb, if 
the wolf have the advantage firft to eye him. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 
It was needful for her perpetually to eye her purfuing enemy. 

More’s Antidote againft Atheifm. 

Then gave it to his faithful fquire. 

With leffons how t’obferve and eye her. Hudibras , p. iii. 

Eye nature’s walks, (hoot folly as it flies, 

And catch the manners living as they rife. Pope’s Eff on Man. 

Have a box when eunuchs fing. 

And foremoft in the circle eye a king. Pope’s Epift. of Hor. 

To Eye. v. n. To appear; to ftiow ; to bear an appearance. 

Forgive me, 

Since my becomings kill me when they do not 

Eye well to you. Shakef. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

Ey'eball. n.f [eye and ball . ] The apple of the eye; the 
pupil. 

Oh, were mine eyeballs into bullets turn’d, 

That I in rage might fhoot them at your faces ! Shak. H.V I. 

Be fubject to no fight but mine ; invifible 
To every eyeball elfe. Sbakefpeare’s Tetnpef. 

I feel my hair grow ftiff, my eyeballs rowl ; 

This is the only form could {hake my foul. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

Not when a gilt buffet’s reflected pride 
Turns you from found philofophy afide, 

Not when from plate to plate your eyeballs roll, 

And the brain dances to the mantling bowl. Pope’s Horace. 

Eyebri'ght. n.f. [euphrafia, Latin.] It hath an anomalous 
perfonated flower of one leaf, divided into two lips ; the upper 
one upright, parted into feveral divifions ; and the lower one 
divided into three parts, each of which is again divided into 
two : out of the flowercup rifes the pointal, which afterwards 
turns to a fruit, or oblong huff, divided into two parts, and 
replete with fmall feeds. Miller. 

Ey'ebrow. n. f [ eye and brow.] The hairy arch over the 
eye. 

The lover, 

Sighing like a furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his miftrefs eyebrow . Sbakefp. As you like it. 

On the feventh day he fhall fhave all his hair off his head, 
his beard, and his eyebrozvs. Lev. xiv. 9. 

Above ftand the evebrows , to keep any thing from running 
down upon them ; as drops of fweat from the forehead, or 
^ u ff Ray on the Creation. 

The balls of his broad eyes roll’d in his head. 

And glar’d betwixt a yellow and a red; 

He look’d a lion with a gloomy flare, 

And o’er his eyebrows hung his matted hair. Dryden. 

EyTdrop. n.f [eye and drop.] Tear. 

That tyranny which never quaft but blood, 

Vv ould by beholding him have wafh’d his knife 
. ^ gentle eyedrops. Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV. p. ii. 

hv E GLANCE, n.f [eye and glance.] Quick notice of the 
eye. 

His countenance was bold, and baflied not 
For Guyon’s looks ; but fcornful eye glance at him fhot. Fig. 


Ey'eglass. n.f. [eye. and glaf.] Spcdlacles; glafs to aflift the 
fight. 

Ha’ not you feen, Camillo ? 

But that’s paft doubt you have ; or your eyeglaf 
Is thicker than a cuckold’s horn. Shakef. Winter s Tale. 
By comparing it with a good perfpe£live of four foot in 
length, made with a concave eyeglaf , I could read at a greater 
diftance with my own inftrument than with the glais. A ewton. 
Ey'eless. adj. [from^.] Without eyes; fightlefs ; deprived 
of fight. 

A proclaim’d prize ! moft happy ! 

That eyelefs head of thine was firft fram’d flefh 

To raife my fortunes. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Promife was, that I 

Should Ifrael from Philiftian yoke deliver: 

Afk for this great deliverer now, and find him 
Eyel fs in Gaza, at the mill with flaves : 

Himfelf is bound under Philiftian yoke. Milton’s Agonijles. 

Pentheus durft deride 
The cheated people, and the eyelefs guide. 

Addifon’s Ovid’s Mctamorph. 
Eyelefs he grop’d about with vengeful hafte. 

And juftled promontories as he pafs’d. Garth’s Ovid. 

Meonides, 

Poor eyelefs pilgrim. Phillips. 

Cyclop, if any pitying thy difgrace, 

Afk who disfigur’d thus that eyelefs face. Pope’s Odyjfey . 
Ey'elet. n.f [oeillet, French, a little eye.] A hole through 
which light may enter ; any fmall perforation for a lace to go 
through. 

Slitting the back and fingers of a glove, I made eyelet holes 
to draw it clofe. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Ey'elid, n.f [eye and lid.] The membrane that fhuts over 
the eye. 

Therewith her dim eyelids fhe up ’gan rear. 

On which the dreary death did fit, as fad 

As lump of lead, and made dark clouds appear. Fat. Ehteen. 

Mark when fhe fmiles with amiable chear, 

And tell me whereto can ye liken it ! 

When on each eyelid fweetly do appear 
An hundred graces as in fhade to fit. Spenfer’ s Sonnets. 
On my eyelids is the fhadow of death. Job xvi. 16. 

Fetch me that flower ; the herb I fhew’d thee once ; 

The juice of it, on fleeping eyelids laid, 

Will make or man or woman madly doat 
Upon the next live creature that it fees. Shakefpeare. 

The Turks have a black powder, made of a mineral called 
alcohol, which with a fine long pencil they lay under their 
eyelids, which doth colour black, whereby the white of the 
eye is fet off more white. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

At length, the crackling noife and dreadful blaze 
Call’d up fome waking lover to the fight ; 

And long it was ere he the reft could raife, 

Whofe heavy eyelids yet were full of night. Dryden. 

Eyese'rvant. n. f. [eye and fervant.] A fervant that works 
only while watched. 

Eyese'rvice. n.f. [eye and fervice.] ''Service performed only 
under infpetftion. 

Servants, obey in all things your mafter; not with eye- 
fervice , &s men pleafers, but in finglenefs of heart. Col. iii. 
Ey'eshot. n.f [eye and foot.] Sight; glance; view. 

I muft carry off my prize as others do ; and not think of 
fharing the booty before I am free from danger, and out of 
eyejhot from the other windows. Dryden’ s Don Sebafian.. 

I have preferved many a young man from her eyejhot by this 
means. Spectator, N°. 284. 

Eyesight, n.f \eye fight.] Sight of the eye. 

The Lord hath recompenfed me according to my cleannefs 
in his eyefght. 2 Sam. xxii. 22. 

I have an ill-divining foul : 

Methinks I fee thee, now thou art below. 

As one dead in the bottom of a tomb ; 

Either my eyefght fails, or thou look’ ft pale. Shakefpeare. 

I love you, fir, 

Daarer than eyefght, fpace and liberty, 

Beyond what can be valued, rich or rare. Shakef Ii. Lear. 

Though fight be loft. 

Life yet hath many folaces, enjoy’d 
Where other fenfes want not their delights, 

At home in leifure and domeftick eafe, 

Exempt from many a care and chance, to which 
Eyefght expofes daily men abroad. Milton’s Agoniftes. 

Jofephus fets this down from his own eyefght, being him- 
felf a chief captain at the fiege of Jopata, where thefe & events 
happened. Wilkins’s Math. Magic. 

He blinds the wife, gives eyefght to the blind. 

And molds and {lamps anew the lover’s mind. Dryden. 

Ey esore. n.f [ eye and fore.] Something offenfive to the 
fight. 

Hath the church of Chrift, fron> the firft' beginning, by a 
fecret 4ni.ve.rfal inftin£l of God's goo^l fpirit, always tied itfelf 

to 





EYE 

to end neither fermon, nor almoft any fpeech of moment, 
which hath concerned matters of God, without fome fpecial 
words of honour and glory to the Trinity which we all adore; 
and is the like conclusion of pfalms become now, at length, 
an eyefore , or a galling to the ears that hear it? Hooker , b . v. 

Fy, doff this habit; fhame to your eftate, 

And eyefore to our folemn feftival. Shak\ 7 am. of the Shrew. 
As foon as the two lords came thither they covered, to the 
trouble of the other ; but having prefently to fpeak, they were 
quickly freed from that eyefore. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Mordecai was an eyefore to Haman. L’Ejhange , Fable 38. 
He’s the beft piece of man’s flefh in the market ; not an 
eyefore in his whole body. Dryderis Don Sebajlian. 

Eyespo'tted. adj . [eye and fpot .] Marked with fpots like 
eyes. 

Nor Juno’s bird, in her eyefpotted train, 

So many goodly colours doth contain. Spenfer . 

Eyestri'ng. n.f. [eye and firing.'] The firing of the eye; 
the tendon by which the eye is moved. * 

I would have broke mine ey firings ; crackt them, but 
To look upon him. Shakefpeare s Cymbeline. 

To know whether the fheep are found or not, fee that their 
gums be red, the brifket-fkin red, and the ey firings ruddy. 

Mortimer’ s Hujbandry. 

Ey'etooth. n.f. [eye and tooth.] The tooth on the upper 
jaw next ‘on each fide to the grinders ; the fang. 

The next one on each fide ftronger and deeper rooted, and 
more pointed, called canini, in Englifh eyeteeth , to tear the 
more tough fort of aliments. Ray on the Creation. 

ETewink. n. f. [eye and wink.] A wink, as a hint or token. 
They would have won any woman’s heart ; and, I warrant 


ODC 


EYR 

you, they could never get an eyewink of her. Shakefpeare 
Eyewi'tness. n.f. [eye and witnefs.] An ocular evidence- 
who 2;ives teftimonyto fads feen with his Own eyes. 

We made known unto you the power and coming of our 
Lord Jefus Chrift, and were eyewitnejjes of his majeffy. 2 Pet 
To meet him all his faints, who filent flood 
Eyewitnejjes of his almighty ads. 

With jubilee advanc’d. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , £ <v j 

Give us, if thou can ! fl, 

Eyewitnefs of what tirfl or laff was done, 

Relation more particular and diflind. Milton’s Agonijlcs 
The curious, by laying together circumflances, attentions 
and characters of thofe who are concerned in them, either re- 
ceive or rejed what at firit but eyewitneffes could abfolutelv 
believe or difbelieve. Addifon on the Chriflian Religion. 

Eyre. n.f. [eyre, French; iter, Latin.] The court of juflices 
itinerants ; and juflices in eyre are thofe only, which Bratton 
in many places calls juficiarios itiner antes. The eyre alfo of 
the foreft is nothing but the juflice-feat, otherwife called ;■ 
which is, or fhould by ancient euflom, be held every three 
years by the juflices of the foreft, journeying up and down 
to that purpofe. Cnuel. 

Ey'ry. n.f. [from ey, an egg.] The place where birds -of 
•. prey build their nefts and hatch 

But I was born fo high. 

Our eyrie buildeth in the cedars top. 

And dallies with the wind, and fcorns the fun. Shak. &IH, 
The eagle, and the ftork. 

On cliffs and cedar-tops their eyries build. Mi it. Par. Lojl. 

Some haggard hawk, who had her eyry nigh. 

Well pounc’d to fatten, and well wing’d to fly. Dryden. 
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